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SENATE 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 30, 1944 


(Legislative day of Tuesday, November 
21, 1944) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O God whose kingdom is an everlasting 
kingdom and whose dominion endureth 
from generation to generation, grant us 
a revealing glimpse of the white throne 
of Thy justice arched with purity and 
mercy, and so abase our pride and shat- 
ter our complacency. As our words for 
this solemn and searching moment are 
hushed to silence, breathe upon our 
thinking with Thy truth; breathe upon 
our understanding with Thy light; 
breathe upon our attitudes with Thy 
love. Thus may we meet Thee on the 
lofty peaks of the spirit, higher than our 
highest thought yet nearer to us than 
our very selves, May the pressures of 
the world not mold us this day, but may 
we be so strengthened that we may 
help mold the world nearer to the fash- 
ion of Thy righteous will. We ask it 
through riches of grace in Christ Jesus 
our Lord. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. HILL, and by unani- 
mous consent, the reading of the Journal 
of the proceedings of the calendar day 
Wednesday, November 29, 1944, was 
dispensed with, and the Journal was 
approved. 5 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were commu- 
nicated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one 
of his secretaries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. McLeod, one of its 
clerks, announced that the House had 
passed the bill (S. 2105) to amend and 
supplement the Federal-Aid Road Act, 
approved July 11, 1916, as amended and 
supplemented, to authorize appropria- 
tions for the post-war construction of 
highways and bridges, to eliminate haz- 
ards at railroad grade crossings, to pro- 
vide for the immediate preparation of 
plans, and for other purposes, with an 
amendment in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed a bill (H. R. 5029) to 
assist in the internal development of the 
Virgin Islands by the undertaking of use- 
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ful projects therein, and for other pur- 
poses, in which it requested the concur- 
rence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature 
to the following enrolled bills, and they 
were signed by the Vice President: 


H. R. 262, An act for the relief of Mrs. J. C. 
Romberg; 

H. R. 1318. An act for the relief of Jack 
V. Dyer; : 

H.R. 1654. An act to authorize the acquisi- 
tion, rehabilitation, and operation of the 
facilities for the public in the Olympic Na- 
tional Park, in the State of Washington, and 
for other purposes; 

H. R. 1665. An act for the relief of Joseph 
Paste, Anna Paste, Rose Paste, and to the 
legal guardian of Doris Paste, and to the legal 
guardian of Evelyn Paste; € 

H. R. 1919. An act for the relief of Vannie 
Butler; 

H. R. 2097. An act conferring jurisdiction 
upon the Court of Claims of the United States 
to consider and render judgment on the claim 
of W. J. Cox against the United States; 

H. R.2512. An act for the relief of Betty 
Robins; 

H. R.2576. An act to confer jurisdiction 
upon the Court of Claims to determine and 
render judgment for any losses by Duffy 
Bros., Inc.; 

H. R. 2601. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Flossie Leeser; 

H. R.2896. An act for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. R. L. Rhodes; 

H. R.3000. An act for the relief of Clara E. 
Clark; 

H. R.3373. An act for the relief of Dewey 
H. Davis; 

H. R.3495. An act for the relief of Constan- 
tino Arguelles; 

H. R.3548. An act for the relief of Mr, and 
Mrs. Robert W. Nelson and W. E. Nelson; 

H. R.3608. An act relating to certain over- 
time compensation of civilian employees of 
the United States; 

H. R.3750. An act to provide for the ap- 
pointment of an additional circuit judge for 
the third circuit, and to permit the filling of 
the first vacancy occurring in the office of 
district judge for the eastern district of Penn- 
sylvania; 

H. R. 3753. An act for the relief of the legal 
guardian of Virginia McMillan, a minor, and 
Howard McMillan; 

H. R. 4024. An act for the relief of Victoria 
Cormier; 

H. R. 4065. An act further defining the 
number and duties of criers and baliffs in 
United States courts and regulating their 
compensation; 

H. R. 4099. An act to extend the period of 
the Philippine Insurrection so as to include 
active service with the United States military 
or naval forces engaged in hostilities in the 
Moro Province, including Mindanao, or in the 
islands of Samar and Leyte, between July 5, 
1902, and December 31, 1913; 

H. R. 4226. An act for the relief of the legal 
guardian of William L. Owen, a minor; 

H. R. 4439. An act for the relief of Dennis 
©. O'Connell; 


H. R. 4929. An act for the relief of Lt. 
James H. Clark and Eleanor Clark; 

H. R. 4999. An act to increase the service- 
connected-disability rates of pension for cer- 
tain Regular Establishment veterans and 
veterans of wars prior to World War No. 1; 

H. R. 5041. An act to amend the Veterans 
Regulations; 

H. R. 5232. An act to transfer jurisdiction 
over the Chattanooga National Cemetery, 
Chattanooga, Tenn., from the Department of 
the Interior to the War Department, and for 
other purposes; 

H. R. 5289. An act to provide for the ac- 
ceptance and protection by the United States 
of property within the authorized boundaries 
of the Everglades National Park project, 
Florida, pending the establishment of the 
park, and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 5493. An act to provide for the con- 
tinuation on the active list of the Regular 
Army for the duration of any of the wars in 
which the United States is now engaged, and 
for 6 months thereafter, of any officer on the 
active list of the Regular Army who has served 
as Chief of Staff during the wars in which 
the United States is now engaged. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. HILL. I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names: i 


Aiken Gillette O'Daniel 
Austin Green O'Mahoney 
Bailey Guffey Overton 
Ball Gurney Radcliffe 
Bankhead Reed 
Bilbo Hatch Revercomb 
Brewster Hawkes Reynolds 
Brooks Hayden Robertson 
Buck Hill ussell 
Burton Holman Shipstead 
Bushfield Jenner Stewart 
Butler Johnson, Calif. Taft 

~ Johnson, Colo. Thomas, Okla 
Capper La Folle Tunnell 
Caraway Langer Vandenberg 
Clark, Mo. Lucas Wagner 
Connally McCiellan Walsh, Mass. 
Cordon McFarland Walsh, N. J. 
Danaher McKellar Weeks 
Davis Maloney Wheeler 
Downey Maybank Wherry 
Ellender ead White 
Ferguson Millikin Wiley 
George Murray Willis 
Gerry Nye 


Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. Giass] is absent 
from the Senate because of illness, 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr, 
CHANDLER] is absent attending the fu- 
neral of a friend, 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. PEPPER] 
is absent on important public business. 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Barxiey], the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. KILGORE], and the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. CHAVEZ] are un- 
avoidably detained. 
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The Senators from Nevada [Mr. Mc- 
Carran and Mr. ScrucHaM] and the Sen- 
ator from Utah [Mr. Murpocx] are de- 
tained on official business for the Senate. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. AN- 
DREwS], the Senator from Idaho [Mr- 
CLARK], the Senator from Mississippi 
Mr. EASTLAND], the Senator from Utah 
Mr. THomas], the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. Truman], the Senator from Mary- 
land IMr. Typrines], and the Senator 
from Washington (Mr. WALLGREN] are 
necessarily absent, 

Mr. WHERRY. The following Sena- 
tors are necessarily absent: 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
Mr. Broces], the Senator from Okla- 
homa IMr. Moore], the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. THomas], the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. TokEY], and the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. WILSON]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-four 
Senators have answered to their names, 
A quorum is present. 


FEDERAL AID FOR POST-WAR HIGHWAY 
CONSTRUCTION, 


Mr, HAYDEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill (S. 2105) 
to amend and supplement the Federal- 
Aid Road Act, approved July 11, 1916, as 
amended and supplemented, to authorize 
appropriations for the post-war con- 
struction of highways and bridges, to 
eliminate hazards at railroad grade 
crossings, to provide for the immediate 
preparation of plans, and for other pur- 
poses, which passed the House yesterday 
with an amendment, be printed with the 
House amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. ROBERTSON, from the Committee 
on Claims: 

H. R. 2903. A bill for the relief of the Wash- 
ington Asphalt Co.; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1278). 

By Mr. WILEY, from the Committee on 
Claims: 

H. R.3017. A bill for the relief of Hubert 
McMahon and the legal guardian of Barbara 
McMahon; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1279); 

H.R.4014. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Ruby Winsch; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1280); and 4 

H. R. 4390. A bill for the relief of Mabelle 
E. Olive; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1281). 

By Mr. WHERRY, from the Committee on 
Claims: 

H. R. 3678. A bill for the relief of Floyd E. 
and Lena Mae Drummond; without amend- 
ment (Rept, No. 1282); 

H. R.3727. A bill for the relief of the legal 
guardian of Violet DeGroot; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No, 1283); and 

H. R. 4442. A bill for the relief of Albert B. 
Weaver; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1284). 

By Mr. ELLENDER, from the Committee on 
Claims: 

H.R.1218. A bill for the relief of F. L. 
Riddle; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1285); 

H. R. 2827. A bill for the relief of the es- 
tate of Ida M. Rutherford; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1286); 

H. R. 3279. A bill for the relief of Clarence 
G. Doelling and Doris J. (McNeil) Doelling; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1287); 
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H. R. 3465. A bill for the relief of Archie 
Berberian, Kurken Berberian, and Mrs. Os- 
getel Berberian; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1288); 

H. R. 3590. A bill for the relief of the city 
and county of San Francisco; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1289); 

H. R. 3852. A bill for the relief of the O. S. 
Stapley Co.; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1290) ; 

H. R. 4016. A bill for the relief of John 
Casey and Marie Casey; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1291); 

H. R. 4105. A bill for the relief of Ira Can- 
non; without amendment (Rept. No. 1292); 

H. R. 4703. A bill for the relief of the estate 
of Annie Brown; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1293); and 

H. R. 5060, A bill for the relief of Ciyde H. 
Palmer; estate of Lola J. Palmer; legal guard- 
ian of Margie Joan Palmer, a minor; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1294). 

By Mr. HILL, from the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Departments: 

H. R. 2969. A bill to establish official check- 
ing accounts with the Treasurer of the United 
States for clerks of United States courts and 
United States marshals; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1295). 


AMENDMENT OF TRANSPORTATION ACT 


OF 1940—INDIVIDUAL VIEWS OF MR. 
REED 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, 2 days ago 
the Committee on Interstate Commerce 
reported, with amendments, House bill 
4184, to amend section 321, title III, part 
II, Transportation Act of 1940, with re- 
spect to the movement of Government 
traffic. At that time I asked permission 
to file my individual views, and the re- 
quest was granted. I ask unanimous 
consent that I may be shown in the REC- 
ORD as now offering my individual views. 

There being no objection, the individ- 
ual views submitted by Mr. REED as a 
member of the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce on House bill 4184, supra, 
were received and ordered to be printed 
as part 2 of Report No. 1208. 


‘BILL INTRODUCED 


Mr. SHIPSTEAD introduced a bill (S. 
2206) to amend the act entitled “An act 
to aid the several States in making, or 
for having made, certain toll bridges on 
the system of Federal-aid highways free 
bridges, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved August 14, 1937, as amended, 
which was read twice by its title, and, 
with the accompanying papers, referred 
to the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H. R. 5029) to assist in the 
internal development of the Virgin 
Islands. by the undertaking of useful 
projects therein, and for other purposes, 
was read twice by its title and referred 
to the Committee on Territories and In- 
sular Affairs. 


OUR CHOICE—TWO ROADS—ADDRESS BY 
SENATOR WILEY 


[Mr. WILEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address en- 
titled “Our Choice: Two Roads,” delivered 
by him in November and broadtast over 
Wisconsin radio stations, which appears in 
the Appendix.] 


FARMERS IN THE WAR—ADDRESS BY 
CHESTER BOWLES 


[Mr. CAPPER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Rrconb an address en- 
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titled “Farmers in the War,” delivered by 
Hon, Chester Bowles, Administrator of the 
Office of Price Administration, at the annual 
meeting of the National Grange, Winston- 
Salem, N. C., November 22, 1944, which ap- 
pears in the Appendix.] 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. HILL, Mr. President, I move that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate executive messages from the 
President of the United States, which 
were referred to the appropriate com- 
mittees. V 

(For nominations this day received 
and nominations withdrawn, see the end 
of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 
By Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee on 


Post Offices and Post Roads: 
Sundry postmasters. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be 
no further reports of committees, the 
clerk will state the nominations on the 
calendar. 


THE ARMY—NOMINATIONS PASSED OVER 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Army. 

Mr. HILL. I understand these nomi- 
nations go over until Friday. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. By unani- 
mous consent, the nominations will go 
over until Friday. 


SECRETARY OF STATE 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., to be 
Secretary of State. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is, Will the Senate advise and con- 
sent to this nomination? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
submit this nomination, and urge the . 
confirmation of the nomination of Mr. 
Stettinius to be Secretary of State. 

Mr. Stettinius first came to Washing- 
ton in the early stages of war prepara- 
tion, and occupied a position in connec- 
tion with the Council of National De- 
fense, which later was more or less trans- 
formed into what we now know as the 
War Production Board. That was at the 
time when General Knudsen and others 
were in charge of that organization. 
Later Mr. Stettinius was designated as 
Administrator of lend-lease operations, 
and in that position he had many con- 
tacts with Members of the Senate and 
became well known to them. Subse- 
quently he was appointed Under Secre- 
tary of State, in which position Le has 
served for about 14 months. In his ca- 
pacity of Under Secretary he was chair- 
man of the American delegation to the 
Dumbarton Oaks Conference, and gave 
to the deliberations of that conference 
very careful and studious attention, as 
no doubt would be attested by numbers 
of the members of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee who have conferred 
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with him from time to time respecting 
that matter. 

Mr. President, I do not care to take 
up the time of the Senate in any un- 
necessary praise or discussion of the 
qualities and abilities of Mr. Stettinius. 
He is a man of education. After grad- 
uating at the University of Virginia he 
secured employment in a factory in order 
to learn the practical side of industry. 
He was later connected with the General 
Motors Corporation, in an executive ca- 
pacity, and subsequently served for a 
time as chairman of the board of the 
United States Steel Corporation. 

He has wide contacts with foreign 
diplomats, and is thoroughly acquainted 
with all the current matters relating to 
our foreign relations, and it seems to me 
that in designating Mr. Stettinius to be 
Secretary of State the President has 
made a very suitable appointment. 

Mr. President, I submit the matter and 
ask the Senate to vote on this nomina- 
tion promptly and without unnecessary 
discussion and debate, because the aspect 
of our foreign relations, as all Senators 
know, is reaching a very critical point, 
and it is necessary for the prestige of the 
Secretary of State not only at home but 
abroad, that his nomination be promptly 
confirmed so that the world may know 
that the Senate is backing him in his 
high endeavor. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I rise 
today realizing that what I have to say 
will not be popular with my colleagues, 
In view of the fact that this nomination 
was made by the President only on Mon- 
day afternoon, and was reported to the 
Senate yesterday, I have not had much 
time to prepare my data, I was up all 
night, so if I make some mistakes I want 
my colleagues to know that they are mis- 
takes of the head and not of the heart. 

To North Dakota this is one of the 
most important appointments, insofar as 
it affects the welfare of our State, that 
could possibly be made either at this 
time or at any other time in months 
and months to come, as I shall conclu- 
sively demonstrate in just a little while. 

Not only do I realize, Mr. President, 
that what I have to say may not be pop- 
ular with some of my colleagues, but I 
also realize that it will not be published 
to any appreciable extent in the press 
of the country. I rise, however, Mr. 
President, knowing that we are voting 
upon a nomination to the most impor- 
tant post in the United States Govern- 
ment next to that of President, knowing 
that upon this man hangs to a large ex- 
tent the future peace of the world. 
What I have to say, therefore, may not 
be read in the newspapers tomorrow, but 
I think it will be read some years from 
now when we look back on the hasty de- 
cision made in this so-called deliberative 
body. 

Yesterday the Senator from Texas 
[Mr, Connatty], the Senator from Mich- 
igan [Mr. VANDENBERG], and other Sen- 
ators seemed provoked when I objected 
to rushing confirmation of an appoint- 
ment of one in whose hands rests the 
fate of your sons and grandsons, If this 
nominee were a man who had served in 
this honorable body for many years as 
did the retiring Secretary of State Cor- 
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dell Hull, or if we had known him inti- 
mately as we have the Honorable James 
F. Byrnes, or the Honorable Henry Wal- 
lace, I would not be addressing these 
remarks to the Senate today. Animme- 
diate vote upon their qualifications 
would be justifiable. But we do not 
know—and I challenge any Senator to 
recite the facts in the life of Edward R. 
Stettinius to show that he really knows 
the man whom it is proposed to confirm 
as Secretary of State. 

It is possible that Imay be wrong. To 
err is human, I have hesitated a long 
time about interposing my sole objection 
as against the will of my colleagues. 
But though I am human and fallible, of 
this I am certain: The affairs of this 
great Nation will not be retarded beyond 
repair if we wait 1 day or 2 days or a 
week before we pass final judgment upon 
the man who is appointed to this all- 
important position, 

Ever since October 20, when the retir- 
ing Secretary of State was first confined 
to the hospital, it was known to this 
administration and, I suspect, to many 
Senators, that there would have to be a 
change in the directing head of the State 
Department. It is true, I recognize, that 
the reported resignation of Secretary 
Hull was vigorously denied. But al- 
though the public and the Senate may 
have been misled by these denials, the 
leaders of this administration undoubt- 
edly were not. They knew that a 
change was impending, and they were 
willing to let the State Department con- 
tinue during a period of more than a 
month without speeding up the appoint- 
ment of a new Secretary of State. Hav- 
ing waited this long, I see no reason why 
this so-called deliberative body should 
be unduly hasty in passing upon the 
nomination. 

Let me make it clear before I proceed 
further that I have no objection what- 
soever personally to Edward R. Stet- 
tinius, Jr. It is to his qualifications and 
his experience that I wish to address 
myself and also to call the attention 
of the Senate to the fact that many of 
us do not know his views upon some 
very important matters, particularly 
those which affect the western section of 
this Nation. 

Mr. Stettinius is a very charming and 
likable gentleman. If he is con- 
firmed—and I am under no delusions 
but that mine will be the only dissenting 
vote—I shall do my best to cooperate 
with him personally. But I want the 
record to show exactly the experience, 
the qualifications, the background of the 
man whom we are confirming to this 
most important appointive position in 
the United States Government. I owe it 
to my constituents and to the people of 
this entire country to make the record 
clear. And I am willing to predict to 
Senators that 1 year from now, and even 
6 months from now, they will look up in 
the record and re-read what I am saying 
today and they may find that the mis- 
takes of the most important era in this 
century shall be, in part, upon their 
heads, 

I need not recall to Senators who sit 
in this body that it was only 26 years 
ago that we finished fighting a war 
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which, as we thought, was to end all 
wars. And now we are engaged in an- 
other war. The slogans resulting from 
this war are not as eloquently expressed 
by the incumbent in the White House as 
were those expressed by his predecessor 
in 1917 and 1918, but in the hearts of 
11,000,000 men who are fighting, hope, 
though silent, is far more eloquent. 

There is no other ambition which they 
more fervently desire to have consum- 
mated than that their sons shall not have 
to fight another in 20 years. 

It is with this in mind that I respect- 
fully appear before this body to take up 
en extra day of the time of the Senate 
to ask more careful consideration of the 
qualifications of the new Secretary of 
State. 

Some years ago, my learned colleague 
from Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG], who 
yesterday objected to taking one more 
day to consider this all-important ap- 
pointment, was a member of the Senate 
Munitions Committee. No doubt, he re- 
members the startling facts which his 
investigators uncovered regarding the 
manner in which the bankers of the Na- 
tion, particularly the firm of J. P. Mor- 
gan, had loaned millions abroad and 
then operated a propaganda agency in 
order to get the United States Govern- 
ment to retrieve their loans. 

Again, my learned colleague the senior 
Senator from California [Mr. JOHNSON] 
no doubt will remember the investigation 
which he conducted single-handed in 
1932 during the closing days of the 
Hoover administration. At that time, 
despite the opposition of many of his 
colleagues, the Senator from California 
revealed to the American people and to 
the Senate the manner in which bankers 
had influenced the State Department re- 
garding oil concessions and loans to 
Latin America. The Senator from Cali- 
fornia revealed, among other things, that 
the late Secretary of the Treasury, An- 
drew W. Mellon, had discussed at dinner 
with the President-elect of Colombia a 
plan by which Mr. Mellon would secure 
the famous Barco concession in Colom- 
bia; following which the State Depart- 
ment, being subject to influence by Mr. 
Mellon, had moved heaven and earth and 
even intervened in the domestic affairs 
of a friendly country, Colombia, and 
tampered with its government in order 
to safeguard Mr. Mellon’s oil concession. 

The Senator from California also dis- 
closed how the bankers, working in con- 
junction with the State Department, had 
floated bond issues to Peru, Bolivia, Bra- 
zil, and other countries at tremendous 
profit to themselves and with profit to 
the ruling regimes in Latin America, but 
with heavy losses to the people of both 
countries, including, Mr. President, the 
loss of several million dollars to the 
people of the State of North Dakota 
alone. 

The Senator from California even dis- 
closed how the banking firm of the pres- 
ent Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Forrestal, 
had negotiated loans in Bolivia which led 
to war between Bolivia and Paraguay— 
loans for which the American investor 
paid, and which only served to foment 
war and headaches for the Western 
Hemisphere, 
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Again, my colleague from New York 
[Mr. WaGNER] was, I believe, a member 
of an investigating committee which, 
with the assistance of Ferdinand Pecora, 
now a justice of the Supreme Court of 
New York, disclosed in shocking detail 
how J. P. Morgan and other banking 
interests had influenced the State De- 
partment in the foreign policy of the 
United States. 

With these lessons of the past it be- 
hooves us to guard against similar bank- 
ing interests of the future. 

Before I go further into the manner 
in which the firm of J. P. Morgan & Co., 
from which Mr. Stettinius springs, has 
influenced our foreign policy, let us con- 
sider in some detail whether the pro- 
posed new Secretary of State has far- 
sightedness and vision. We all agree 
that ability to see ahead is one of the 
most important requirements on the part 
of anyone who guides the foreign affairs 
of our Nation. He must be able to see 
ahead and he must have the ability to 
make decisions. 

I assume that Senators are familiar 
with the history of Mr. Stettinius and 
how he came to Washington through the 
benevolent influence of Mr. Harry Hop- 
kins, who has been his guiding star for 
many years. One of his first jobs in the 
war effort was in charge of raw mate- 
rials on the National Defense Council. 
It was his job to look ahead and deter- 
mine what raw materials were necessary 
for the war and for all arrangements. 
The American people depended upon 
him, and the safety of the sons of the 
American people depended upon him. 
He was supposed to have vision and fore- 
sight and make decisions. 

As early as the summer of 1940 it be- 
came obvious to most of the planners in 
Government that we would need a tre- 
mendous amount of steel. But the de- 
cisions as to how much steel we would 
need and planning to secure that steel 
were in the hands of Mr. Stettinius. He 
had been the chairman of the United 
States Steel Corporation and, as has been 
so eloquently stated today by the chair- 
man of the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee [Mr. CONNALLY], supposedly knew 
all about the situation. But it so hap- 
pens, as Senators well know, that the 
steel industry of this Nation has been 
in the control of a small group of com- 
panies which in turn are controlled by 
a few bankers of Wall Street. The firm 
of J. P. Morgan is one of the most im- 
portant, and dominates the United States 
Steel Corporation. In fact, United 
States Steel is known as a “Morgan” firm. 
My colleague from Wyoming also knows 
that United States Steel and the big 
bankers controlling the steel industry 
do not want steel mills to be built in the 
far West. If any of my colleagues doubt 
that statement, I suggest that they con- 
sult Hon. Judge Thurman Arnold, lately 
Assistant Attorney General of the United 
States, and have him produce some of the 
evidence which developed in the anti- 
trust suits involving the building of steel 
mills in the West. 

My colleagues from Utah know the 
pressure which is being brought to bear 
today to keep steel out of the far West. 
The steel industry has been completely 
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controlled and carefully confined to a 
small area around western Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois. 

Therefore, it was not in the interest 
of the J. P. Morgan firm and the steel 
monopoly to have new mills constructed. 
They did not want more competition 
after the war, especially from steel mills 
built in the western part of the country. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LANGER. I will not yield until 
I shall have finished. I shall be glad to 
answer any questions afterward. 

Therefore what did their representa- 
tive, Mr, Stettinius, on the National De- 
fense Council do? He did not do any- 
thing. He hung back and would not au- 
thorize or plan for more steel produc- 
tion. As early as the summer of 1940, 
economists working for Mr, Leon Hen- 
derson estimated that we would need at 
least 15 to 20 percent steel production 
expansion. They estimated that United 
States ingot capacity was approximately 
80,000,000 tons, of which our normal 
needs in 1941 would be around 60,000,000 
tons, leaving only 20,000,000 tons for 
armament. 

Yet Great Britain alone needed 18,000,- 
000 tons of American steel. This left 
practically nothing for the American war 
effort. 

Yet Mr. Stettinius would not authorize 
more steel production. He waited for 
months and months. His adviser from 
the University of Virginia where Mr. 
Stettinius is a trustee, Prof. Melvin G, 
Chazeau, recommended immediate plant 
enlargement, but Stettinius did nothing. 
He sat in the key position in charge of raw 
materials on the National Defense Coun- 
cil doing nothing while deliveries fell 
further and further behind. Finally 
other members of the Council went to the 
President, and the President, in his mes- 
sage to Congress, publicly demanded that 
“industry must subordinate its concern 
over possible future effects of tremen- 
dous expansion.” 

In other words, the President of the 
United States, who now appoints Mr. 
Stettinius to this all-important job, in 
effect publicly rebuked his policy of fa- 
voring J. P. Morgan and United States 
Steel by blocking steel expansion. It was 
not until early in the next year, 1941, that 
Mr. Stettinius finally was overruled. 

Had it not been for the lack of fore- 
sight on the part of Edward Stettinius, 
millions of American school children 
would not have had to comb the streets 
and asheans and back yards of America 
in the tremendous scrap-iron drive to 
remedy the do-nothing policy and the 
failure of the man whom we are now 
called upon to confirm as Secretary of 
State. If Mr. Stettinius, in planning for 
the peace of the world, acts with the 
same vision as he did in planning for 
steel, the children who collected scrap 
iron for this war will be carrying arms in 
the next war. 

Mr. Stettinius was equally negligent or 
else deliberately favoring his business 
friends on other strategic materials. He 
announced to the world that the Nation 
had plenty of zinc and plenty of brass. 
However, shortly after he made this an- 
nouncement, President Roosevelt in the 
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White House issued Presidential orders 
barring the export of these materials, 
which had the effect of directly slapping 
Mr. Stettinius in the face. 

My colleague from Wyoming knows 
better than I do the story of the new 
Secretary of State’s dereliction when it 
came to aluminum. Being charged with 
providing aluminum for the war effort, 
Mr. Stettinius played in with the great 
monopoly, the Aluminum Corporation of 
America. He cooperated with them, de- 
spite the fact that the Justice Depart- 
ment of this very Government was at 
that very time in the process of bringing 
suit against Alcoa for violating the Sher- 
man Antitrust Act. And though the 
Justice Department had compiled figures 
regarding the production of aluminum, 
and although the Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. O’MaHoney], as chairman of the 
monopoly investigating committee, also 
had compiled very careful figures, what 
did Mr. Stettinius do? Did he accept the 
figures of my colleague from Wyoming or 
did he examine the figures from the Jus- 
tice Department? No. He accepted 
without question the figures of the Alu- 
minum Corporation itself. As a result 
this Nation was woefully behind in get- 
ting started with its airplane production. 

Mr. Stettinius announced publicly that 
we would have plenty of aluminum, that 
we needed very few more aluminum 
plants. He said the Nation would only 
need 400,000,000 pounds of aluminum. 
But today do you realize what the alumi- 
num production of this country is? It 
is around 1,600,000,000 pounds—exact- 
ly four times as much as Mr. Stettinius 
estimated. 

I need not remind you that the Alumi- 
num Corporation has for many years at- 
tempted to concentrate the aluminum in- 
dustry in a small area in Tennessee, 
western Pennsylvania, and the East. 
Great deposits of aluminum elay exist in 
the States of Arkansas, Washington, and 
Oregon, and in many other parts of the 
country. The Aluminum Corporation, 
not anxious to develop these areas, has 
followed a dog-in-the-manger policy in 
order to prevent their development by 
other companies. 

We must conclude, then, that the 
Aluminum Corporation did not want any 
factories to be built, and that it urged 
Mr. Stettinius to cooperate with them in 
opposing new production. 

Mr. President, that was how far- 
sighted our new Secretary of State was 
at a crucial period in our days of rearma- 
ment. He was personally and directly 
responsible for the fact that the house- 
wives and the children of the Nation had 
to go out and scrape together teapots, 
dishpans, and aluminum kettles to make 
up for the failure to produce aluminum. 
If Mr. Stettinius, as Secretary of State, 
exercises the same vision in planning for 
peace as he did for aluminum, the chil- 
dren who collected aluminum scrap will 
be bearing arms in far less than 20 years. 

Mr. President, what I am concerned 
about today are two things: One, the 
qualifications and fitness of the man we 
are considering for this high post. The 
other is the system which existed in the 
last war, but which we must not see 
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repeated so disastrously in this war, of 

representatives of the J. P. Mor- 
gan banking firm into key places where 
they can dominate governmental poli- 
cies so vital to the future peace of the 
world. 

I need hardly remind my colleague 
from Georgia, who performed such able 
service as a member of the Munitions 
Investigating Committee, or my col- 
league from Missouri (Mr. CLARK], who 
did likewise, or my colleague from Michi- 
gan, who also served so faithfully on that 
committee, of the circumstances which 
they revealed to the world for the first 
time regarding the manner in which J. P. 
Morgan had sold tremendous amounts of 
supplies to Great Britain and France 
before we entered the war, and then 
placed Morgan representatives in the 
War Department and in the Treasury 
Department in such a way that the 
American Government and American 
taxpayers ended up by reimbursing J. P. 
Morgan for everything they had spent. 

The men who were placed in these key 
positions inside the Government, ac- 
cording to the evidence revealed by you 
gentlemen before I entered the Senate, 
were none other than the father of the 
man we are asked to confirm today, then 
@ partner in J. P. Morgan—and he re- 
mained a partner for some time there- 
after—together with a second Morgan 
partner, Russell Leffingwell. 

One of them, Edward R. Stettinius, 
Sr., was made an Assistant Secretary of 
War. The other, Russell Leffingwell, the 
second Morgan partner, was made an 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. 
Mr. Stettinius, Sr., had spent several 
years as the Morgan agent buying sup- 

lies for the French and British. So the 

rgan firm skillfully placed him in the 

ar Department as an Assistant Secre- 
tary of War, where he continued to 
watch over the Morgan interests in buy- 
ing those same supplies or similar ones. 

When it came to paying for those sup- 

lies, Mr. Russell Leffingwell, another 

organ partner, as the evidence of the 
Senators reveals, was placed in the 
Treasury Department as an Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury, and he ar- 
ranged that the American taxpayer 
should pay the J. P. Morgan & Co. bill. 

Mr. President, I repeat, is it not worth 

extra day of the Senate’s time for us 
ponder this, and to consider the 
trange coincidence that Mr. Stettinius, 
T., the son of this Morgan partner, later 
‘tock over the same duties as those his 
father had before him, in World War No. 
1, in buying lend-lease supplies and in 
sending them to Great Britain? In this 
we have refrained from using pri- 
yate banking agents. Fortunately, we 
bypassed the J. P. Morgan firm, But 
pparently we could not bypass the J. P, 
Morgan firm entirely. We found one of 
ts members, first of all, holding up the 
mbar of steel to benefit the Morgan 
terests; then holding up the production 
of aluminum to benefit a monopoly; then™ 
ransferred to the same job which his 
father had—that of buying supplies for 

e British, as Lend-Lease Administra- 
tor; and now we find him elevated to a 
place where he holds the future peace of 


the world in his hands. Yet we-are 
asked to pass upon his qualifications in 
a few brief moments, 

Mr. President, we do not confirm the 
nomination of even a United State dis- 
trict attorney or a United States district 
judge without at least 7 days’ notice, 
But we are here being asked to confirm 
the nomination of a person who, if un- 
toward events transpire, under our Con- 
stitution may become President of the 
United States. We are asked to confirm 
his nomination to be Secretary of State 
of the United States, and, comparatively 
speaking, we are being asked to confirm 
the nomination after only a few minutes 
of consideration. How could citizens 
from far-off States appear in opposition 
on such short notice as was here given— 
a little more than 1 day? 

First of all, let me review some of the 
testimony so ably brought out by the 
members of the Munitions Committee in- 
vestigating the Wall Street rackets of 
the last war. We have already seen that 
prior to American entry into the war in 
1917 the House of Morgan had acted as 
sole purchasing agent for the French 
and British Governments and, inciden- 
tally, my senatorial colleagues in 1936 
showed all too forcefully how J. P. Mor- 
gan propaganda in influencing the news- 
papers of this country had prepared us 
for entry into the war and for taking 
over the Morgan liabilities. 

Mr. President, in order to show the de- 
liberate manner in which that was done, 
at this point I read a letter which was 
written by the then Secretary of State, 
William Jennings Bryan, to his Chief, 
President Wilson. The document re- 
ferred to appears on page 7517 of vol- 
ume 25 of the hearings before the spe- 
cial committee of the United States Sen- 
ate investigating the munitions indus- 
try. 

The chairman said 

Mr. DAVIS. Who was the chairman? 

Mr. LANGER. The cenior Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. NYE]. 

What I am about to read was written 
by the then Secretary of State, Mr. 
Bryan. The letter is as follows: 

I beg to communicate with you an im- 
portant matter which has come before the 
Department. Morgan Co. of New York have 
asked whether there would be any objection 
to their making a loan to the French Gov- 
ernment and also the Rothschilds—I suppose 
that is intended for the French Government, 
I have conferred with Mr. Lansing and he 
knows of no legal objection to financing this 
loan, but I have suggested to him the ad- 
vicability of presenting to you an aspect of 
the case which is not legal but I believe 
to be consistent with our attitude in inter- 
national matters. It is whether it would 
be advisable for this Government to take 
the position that it will not approve of 
any loan to a belligerent nation. The rea- 
sons that I would give in support of this 
proposition are: 

First. Money is the worst of all contra- 
bands because it commands everything else. 
The question of making loans contraband 
by international agreement has been dis- 


cussed but no action has been taken. I 
know of nothing that would do more to 


prevent war— 


I wish to repeat that, Mr. President. 
Mr. William Jennings Bryan, the then 
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Secretary of State, said in his letter to 
President Wilson: 


I know of nothing that would do more to 
prevent war than an international agree- 
ment that neutral nations would not loan to 
belligerents. While such an agreement would 
be of great advantage, could we not, by our 
example, hasten the reaching of such an 
agreement? We are the one great Nation 
which is not involved and our refusal to loan 
to any belligerent would naturally tend to 
hasten a conclusion of the war. We are re- 
sponsible for the use of our influence through 
example and as we cannot tell what we can 
do until we try, the only way of testing our 
influence is to set the example and observe 
its effect. This is the fundamental reason in 
support of the suggestion submitted. 

Second. There is a special and local reason, 
it seems to me, why this course would be 
advisable. Mr. Lansing observed in the dis- 
cussion of the subject that a loan would be 
taken by those in sympathy with the country 
in whose behalf the loan was negotiated. If 
We approved of a loan to France we could 
not, of course, object to a loan to Great Brit- 
ain, Germany, Russia, Austria, or to any 
other country, and if loans were made to 
these countries, our citizens would be divided 
into groups, each group loaning money to 
the country which it favors, and this money 
could not be furnished without expressions 
of sympathy. These expressions of sympathy 
are disturbing enough when they do not rest 
upon pecuniary interests—they would be still 
more disturbing if each group was pecuni- 
grily interested in the success of the nation 
to whom its members had loaned money. 

Third. The powerful financial interests— 


He was speaking of the J. P. Morgan 


The powerful financial interests which 
would be connected with these loans would 
be tempted to use their influence through 
the newspapers to support the interests of 
the Government to which they had loaned 
because the value of the security would be 
directly affected by the result of the war. We 
would thus find our newspapers violently ar- 
rayed on one side or the other, each paper 
supporting a financial group and pecuniary 
interest. All of this influence would make it 
all the more difficult for us to maintain neu- 
trality as our action on various questions 
that would arise would affect one side or the 
other, and powerful financial interests would 
be thrown into the balance. 

I am to talk over the telephone with Mr. 
Davison, of the Morgan Co., at 1 o'clock, but 
I will have him delay final action until you 
have time to consider. 


Mr. President, Mr. Bryan was writing 
this letter to the then President of the 
United States of America. 

It grieves me to be compelled to intrude 
any question upon you at this time, but I 
am sure you will pardon me for submitting 
a matter of such great importance. 

With assurances of high respect, I am, 
my dear Mr. President. 

Yours very truly, 
W. J. BRYAN, 


We find that on May 25, 1917, a cable 
was dispatched by J. P. Morgan & Co. of 
Wall Street to their Paris branch, Mor- 
gan, Harjes & Co., cable No. 31164, which, 
according to the Senate records, reads as 
follows: 

We will hand to M. Andre Tardieu tomor- 


row a letter reading as follows: 

“We have been led by developments dur- 
ing the past few weeks earnestly to consider 
the arrangements under which we have been 

purchases for the French Govern- 
ment in this country. 
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“The entrance of the United States Gov- 
ernment into the war has, of course, greatly 
altered the conditions under which we have 
operated heretofore, The demand for more 
important materials required by the Allies, 
which had been urgent, has now become 
acute and prices in many instances have 
advanced sharply. Moreover, the United 
States Government necessarily will require 
materials and supplies similar to those 
which have been purchased through us for 
the Allies and by law can obtain more favora- 
ble terms and deliveries than can possibly be 
secured by ordinary bargain and negotiation 
through a private purchasing agency. 

“It appears obvious to us, therefore, that 
in the interests of the French Government, 
its purchases in the future should be made 
by or in connection with the United States 
Government. Indeed, it would seem that 
the precurement by the French Government 
of materials and supplies in this country 
has come to be a matter which can be dealt 
with satisfactorily through diplomatic chan- 
nels only.“ 


There, Mr. President, is the record 
made by J. P. Morgan & Co. themselves 
in this cable No. 31164, sent by J. P. 
Morgan & Co. on the 25th day of May 
1917. There they say: 

“It appears obvious to us, therefore, that 
in the interests of the French Government— 


“In the interests of the French Gov- 
ernment,” mind you, Mr. President— 
“its purchases in the future should be made 
by or in connection with the United States 
Government. Indeed, it would seem that 
the procurement by the French Government 
ef materials and supplies in this country has 
come to be a matter which can be dealt with 
satisfactorily through diplomatic channels 
only. Therefore, while we do so with ex- 
treme reluctance in view of our anxiety to 
render every possible assistance to your gov- 
ernment, we feel constrained to suggest that 
the arrangement under which we have made 
purchase in behalf of the French Govern- 
ment be canceled forthwith.” 


The foregoing is from page 170, volume 
31, of the Senate hearings. 

But the French Government objected 
to this proposal that their purchases 
now be handled by the United States 
Government. They had been dealing 
with J. P. Morgan for a long time. So 
there follow various other cables and 
letters exchanged between J. P. Morgan 
and the French and British Governments 
outlined in the Senate hearings. 

J. P. Morgan is asked to remain on in 
a helpful way and continue to advise 
and keep a fatherly eye on British and 
French purchases in the United States. 
The significant upshot of all this was 
that Edward R. Stettinius, Sr., the J. P. 
Morgan partner who had handled 
French and British purchases for 2 years, 
was taken into the War Department and 
given a very important position, first as 
Surveyor -General of Supplies for the 
War Department, and later as Assistant 
Secretary of War. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
McC.Letuan in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota yield to the 
Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. LANGER. I prefer not to yield 
until I shall have concluded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
rg from North Dakota declines to 
yie 


that millions 
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Mr. LANGER. We do not know all the 
activities of the elder Stettinius during 
this period. He was acting in a position 
of the highest trust in the service of his 
Government. But we do know from the 
evidence compiled by the Senate in 1935 
and 1936 that certain operations of Mr. 
Stettinius as Assistant Secretary of War 
were most severely criticized, not merely 
by the Senate Munitions Committee, but 
even by the Department of Justice dur- 
ing the Republican administration which 
followed that of Woodrow Wilson. 

The matter which appeared to scan- 
dalize, not merely the Senate Munitions 
Committee but also a Republican Justice 
Department during the administration 
of President Coolidge, was the operation 
of the Old Hickory Powder Plant near 
Nashville, Tenn. This plant was con- 
structed by the du Pont Co. 

The evidence shows very significantly 
that the du Pont Co. was accustomed to 
dealing with Edward R. Stettinius, Sr., 
prior to this contract and prior to his 
entry into the War Department when he 
was buying goods for the Allies. -In other 
words, Stettinius and the du Pont firm, 
one as banker, the other as munitions 
manufacturer, enjoyed a very close re- 
lationship before Stettinius entered the 
Government. „ 

After he entered the Government he 
then negotiated a contract with the du 
Pont Co. to construct and operate the 
Old Hickory powder factory and the evi- 
dence shows “thousands of dollars was 
paid for freight, and the overpayments 
and excess payments never paid back to 
the United States.” The evidence fur- 
ther shows “charges of gross overcharges 
in the matter of cotton and cotton linters, 
gross irregularities in payments of labor, 
in administation, and in payment of 
bonuses to employees—very large bo- 
nuses—thousands of dollars.” 

And, Mr. President, most shocking of 
all, the evidence shows that after the 
war, while Mr. Stettinius was Assistant 
Secretary of War, the records supposed 
to have been kept by the du Pont Co., 
his friends, were taken to Wilmington, 
Del., the home of the du Pont Co., and 
some of them burned. I quote from the 
testimony of Major Guise, a witness of 
a Republican Department of Justice un- 
der President Coolidge, who told the then 
Secretary of War, Hon. Dwight F. Davis: 

Affidavits were made to the effect that at 
the time the du Pont Co. left they trans- 
ferred a large number of records to Wilming- 
ton—selected; that there were some records 
bundied up and this is hearsay based on 
affidavits—that there were some records that 
were taken out and burned. 


Major Guise went on to testify that 
many primary records “were partially 
destroyed by acid and illegible and others 
mixed up with waste paper and other 
things of that kind,” so that it was im- 
possible for a later administration of 
the War Department after Stettinius left 
to decipher the records of the du Pont 
Co. - 

This investigation under the Coolidge 
administration was in executive session. 
The public was barred, and no one ever 
knew about it. It was hushed up. But 
before it was hushed up it was shown 
of dollars were unac- 
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counted for by the du Ponts and that the 
Assistant Secretary of War in charge of 
the contract had been extremely dere- 
lict in securing an account. Among 
other things the du Ponts were advanced 
a fund of about $18,000,000 for the op- 
eration of the plant. Since the war 
ended the plant was never operated for 
any appreciable period. That $18,- 
000,000, so far as I can find from the rec- 
ord under the Coolidge administration, 
was never repaid. But in the Roosevelt 
administration the Senate Munitions 
Committee went into the whole matter 
much more thoroughly and the conclud- 
ing statement by the chief counsel for 
the Senate committee states: 

According to the recapitulation of the Old 
Hickory and other Government contracts heid 
by the du Pont Engineering Co., a total 
of some $37,000,000 was advanced by the 
United States in connection with both con- 
struction and operation of Old Hickory, and 
a total of some $72,000,000 was reimbursed 
by the United States. In other words, the 
United States advanced sums to the du Pont 
Engineering Co., and the United States fur- 
ther reimbursed expenditures by the du Pont 
Co. and yet no audit was made of the ex- 
penditures by the du Pont Co. in the true 
sense of an audit. In other words, the burden 
of proof was put completely on the United 
States as to whether or not there had been 
improper payments. 


At the conclusion of this hearing the 
Senate counsel also asked who was the 
Assistant Secretary of War in charge of 
this transaction. The reply was, “Ed- 
ward R. Stettinius.” 

The Senate counsel then produced a 
memorandum addressed to Edward R. 
Stettinius pertaining to the du Pont con- 
tract for Old Hickory, and asked of the 
War Department representative: 

Does that not constitute additional con- 
firmation, in your opinion, of your impres- 
sion that this contract was under the super- 
vision of Assistant Secretary Stettinius? 


The answer from Lieutenant Colonel 
Harris was, “It does.” 

That concluded one of the most reveal- 
ing chapters in the Senate Munitions 
Committee Investigation, one in which 
my colleagues did a great service to their 
country, and one which should be reread 
by all Senators to refresh their memories. 
I touched upon only a few of the amaz- 
ing details with which the representative 
of J. P. Morgan, who had enjoyed the 
closest business relations with the du 
Ponts before he entered the War De- 
partment, required no audit whatsoever 
of the du Pont accounts while he was As- 
sistant Secretary of War, thereby per- 
mitting the du Ponts to leave in their 
hands one of the richest munitions profits 
of the war. 

After the war what would the du Ponts 
do with their profits? The biographers 
of John J. Raskob, then bookkeeper for 
the du Ponts, tell. how he advised them 
not to pay their profits in taxes, but to 
reinvest the money in a then almost un- 
known automobile company, General 
Motors. They did so. 

And what was one of the things the 
du Ponts did after they had taken over 
General Motors? They rewarded a man 
who had permitted them to get away 
with such lush profits in the War Depart- 
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ment. The du Ponts gave a job to his 
son. Many people have wondered how 
Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., was able to 
catapult so quickly to the top of vast cor- 
porations, and I use the word “catapult” 
advisedly, They know, of course, that 
his father was a J. P. Morgan partner; 
and that is no handicap. They knew 
that the J. P. Morgan Co. controlled the 
U. S. Steel Corporation, of which young 
Stettinius became chairman of the board 
at the age of 36, and this, of course, may 
well have been explained by his Morgan 
connections. But before he joined U. S. 
Steel young Stettinius, at the age of only 
24, received a very important appoint- 
ment in General Motors, and after only 
a short interval there rose swiftly to the 
post of vice president of the giant Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation. Many people 
have wondered why, since General Mo- 
tors and the du Ponts were not J. P. Mor- 
gan, young Stettinius should have re- 
ceived this reward. The testimony of 
the Munitions Committee may be the 
answer, 

But to me it is significant that the man 
who was closest to Stettinius in General 
Motors, John L. Pratt, the operational 
vice president, later came to Washing- 
ton, and has sat at the right hand of 
young Stettinius ever since. He was his 
first adviser on the National Defense 
Council, and undoubtedly shared in Stet- 
tinius’ grave errors in refusing to pro- 
vide for aluminum and steel, Later he 
sat at Stettinius’ right hand in the Lend- 
Lease Administration, and he has con- 
tinued to be his unofficial adviser in the 
State Department ever since. 

Thus the du Ponts have continued 
their influence, directly or indirectly, 
with the man whom we are now asked to 
elevate to the most important post in 
the Cabinet. 

I am not one to visit upon the son the 
sins of his father. Far, far be that from 
me, Mr. President. I wish to make it very 
clear that I am not one who would visit 
on the sons the sins of the father. uld 
even forgive the fact that young Stet- 
tinius benefited from the reward which 
his father permitted the du Ponts to re- 
ceive when he was Assistant Secretary of 
War. But I cannot forgive a system 
whereby Wall Street is able to permeate 
our governmental system and influence 
the peace of the world to come. 

Again let me point to what J. P. Mor- 
gan did during the last war as revealed 
in the hearings of the Senate committee. 

Now let us see what another Morgan 
partner managed to put across in the 
Treasury. We have already seen how the 
purchase of war supplies by Edward Stet- 
tinius, private citizen and banker, was 
simply transferred to the War Depart- 
ment and continued in the hands of Ed- 
a Stettinius, Assistant Secretary of 

ar. 

These war supplies purchased by the 
Allies were paid for through loans ad- 
vanced by J. P. Morgan. J. P. Morgan in 
turn parceled out many of the loans to 
American industry, and there is a long 
list of letters in the records of the Senate 
Munitions Committee showing how 
American industry became the creditor 
of France and Great Britain and, there- 
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fore, was anxious to have us get into the 
war in order to bail them out. Indusiry 
wanted its profits, and it wanted the 
American taxpayer to hold the bag, 
whether that taxpayer lived in Oregon, 
or Tennessee, or in North Dakota. So 
what happened? 

Russell Leffingwell, a J. P. Morgan 
partner, was made Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury, and when we entered the 
war all of the loans advanced by J. P. 
Morgan to France and England were tak- 
en over by the Treasury. This in itself 
was understandable, and I am making no 
criticism, but here is where I do criticize, 
and in so doing I echo the report of my 
colleagues who conducted the Senate mu- 
nitions investigation. i 

When J. P. Morgan advanced money 
to France and Britain, the French and 
British Governments deposited collateral 
with J. P. Morgan in the form of stocks 
and bonds held by French and British 
nationals, For the most part they were 
American or Latin-American securities, 
worth more than the half billion dollars 
loaned by Morgan to the Allies. 

But when the United States Govern- 
ment took over the Morgan loan, this col- 
lateral was not transferred to the United 
States Treasury. J. P. Morgan, in testi- 
fying before the Munitions Committee, 
admitted that the Treasury was entitled 
to this collateral. But the fact remains 
that the Treasury never got it. 

A J. P. Morgan partner, Russell Lef- 
fingwell, was then Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury. 

Later, Congress authorized the Treas- 
ury to advance money to the Allies 
“hereafter,” but the testimony of Wil- 
liam Gibbs McAdoo before the House 
Ways and Means Committee and the 
Senate Finance Committee made it clear 
that this act of Congress would not apply 
to loans already floated in this country— 
in other words, to the Morgan and other 
Wall Street loans. It was to apply only 
to future advances. 

However, as I have already stated, the 
Treasury Department took over the Mor- 
gan loans floated before we got into the 
war, and even neglected to accept col- 
lateral. 

Then came another strange transac- 
tion. When the Allied Governments be- 
gan to repay the Treasury, the Treasury 
applied those payments against the Mor- 
gan loans, not against the advances made 
by the American Government. Later, 
because of the Allied defaults, this turned 
out to be a mere matter of bookkeeping. 
But at the time the repayments started, 
almost every American expected that the 
Allies would repay their debts. Yet the 
initial repayments were credited against 
the Morgan loans first. 

Mr. President, I cite these things to il- 
lustrate what we must expect when we 
appoint representatives of Wall Street, 
particularly the House of Morgan, to 
high positions inside the United States 
Government. We can afford to sacrifice 
a few dollars. We can afford, if ab- 
solutely necessary, to lose out on war 
contracts because of inadequate super- 
vision in the War Department. If nec- 
essary, we can take the blunders of a 
Morgan man on the National Advisory 
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Council, who tells us we do not need more 
aluminum or steel, and we can win the 
war despite his lack of foresight—even 
though it may cost more lives than 
otherwise. 

But today, in confirming the nomi- 
nation of a man who is to be Secretary 
of State, we are not dealing, I repeat, 
merely in money, we are not dealing in 
war contracts, we are dealing, Mr. Pres- 


.ident—and I cannot say it too em- 


phatically or forcefully—we are dealing 
with the lives of the next generation. 

During the recent campaign some of 
my Democratic colleagues were rather 
vigorous in their criticism of the man 
whom Governor Dewey had selected, ap- 
parently, as his Secretary of State, John 
Foster Dulles. They pointed out, and 
perhaps with some reason, that Mr. - 
Dulles came from Wall Street, that his 
roots were deep in Wall Street, that he 
had spent his life representing bankers 
and various monopolies. The Demo- 
crats criticized Governor Dewey then. 
He was criticized in Democratic news- 
papers for selecting this man, they say- 
ing that he had his roots in Wall Street, 
I, for one, think that my Democratic 
colleagues were right in their criticism. 
Certainly Mr. Dewey could have found, 
and I am sure would have found in the 
end, a man for Secretary of State who 
better represented the American people, 
and who better understood the foreign 
problems of our Nation. 

But, frankly, I am amazed that, in 
view of the criticism of Mr. Dulles, an 
administration which criticized him 
should come forward with exactly the 
same type of man for the same job— 
Secretary of State. It is no excuse—as 
my colleagues will doubtless counter— 
that Mr. Stettinius has served already in 
the State Department. He served un- 
der a great leader, who knew this Na- 
tion and its problems. And, unfortu- 
nately, we have evidence ali too clear 
that when Stettinius was permitted to 
act on his own, his decisions on the Na- 
tional Defense Council in charge of raw 
materials definitely delayed the war, 
though they may have helped the alumi- 
num and steel industry monopolies. 

Mr. President, I now desire to call the 
attention of the Senate to another very 
important matter—at least, to North 
Dakota and the Northwest it is very im- 
portant. We have in the Cabinet indi- 
viduals appointed by the President. 
Who are they? Where do they hail 
from? If the pending appointment 
shall be confirmed, we will have Edward 
R. Stettinius, Jr., of New York, Secre- 
tary of State. We have Henry Morgen- 
thau, Jr., of New York, Secretary of the 
Treasury. We have Henry L. Stimson, 
of New York, Secretary of War. We 
have James V. Forrestal, of New York, 
Secretary of the Navy. We have Frances 
Perkins, of New York, Secretary of Labor, 

Five members of the Cabinet, one-half 
of the entire Cabinet, come from the 
State of New York. 

Mr. President, in addition to that, we 
have Harlan F. Stone, of New York, Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
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United States. And we have the Presi- 
dent of this country also coming from 
the State of New York. 

Mr. President, I have no prejudice 
against a man coming from the State of 
New York. I have no prejudice against 
a man from New York being appointed 
to any position in this Government; but, 
after all, there are 48 States in the 
Union, and I find that my own State of 


North Dakota, whether it be under a- 


Democratic administration or under a 
Republican administration, has been 
neglected, neglected, neglected—for how 
long, Mr. President? Why, since state- 
hood, for 55 years. I do not know 
whether it is true of any other State, 
but in 55 years we have had just one 
appointment. Major Edwards, years 
and years and years ago, was appointed 
consul to Quebec. In the 55 years since 
statehood we have never even had ap- 
pointed to the circuit court of appeals a 
man from the State of North Dakota. 
Here is a court which for 55 years, almost, 
has had charge of all the appeals of our 
citizens seeking justice, and yet not one 
man from our State has been appointed 
to that circuit court of appeals. 

Mr. President, I speak today not only 
on behalf of North Dakota; I speak on 
behalf of all the Western States, and I 
speak in their behalf because I feel that 
they have not received their proper 
amount of representation. Five mem- 
bers of the Cabinet come from the State 
of New York alone, if the pending nomi- 
nation is confirmed. 

Mr. President, this appointment is of 
tremendous importance to the entire 
West. Yesterday my distinguished col- 
league, the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
AIKEN], spent nearly an hour upon the 
Senate floor reading a statement which 
he had prepared showing that Cordell 
Hull was favorable to the St. Lawrence 
waterway. What, I ask, is the position 
of Mr, Stettinius with respect to the St. 
Lawrence waterway? The St. Lawrence 
seaway means much not only to North 
Dakota but to the entire Northwest. 

In 1943 we raised in North Dakota over 
150,000,000 bushels of wheat, over 25,000,- 
000 bushels of corn, over 70,000,000 bush- 
els of oats, over 63,000,000 bushels of bar- 
ley, 42,000 bushels of buckwheat, over 
15,000,000 bushels of flaxseed, and over 
4,000,000 bushels of rye. The testimony 
given in connection with the hearings 
on the St. Lawrence waterway shows 
that there would be a saving of approxi- 
mately 10 cents a hundred in the ship- 
ment of these grains through the St. 
Lawrence waterway. 

In 1944 the amount of grains we raised 
in North Dakota was much larger than 
even that which we raised in 1943. So 
the Senate can readily see how impor- 
tant it is not only to North Dakota but 
to the entire western section of this coun- 
try, that the St. Lawrence seaway be 
completed. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a table showing the grain 
raised in North Dakota in 1943 and 1944 
be placed in the Recor at this point. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 
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Grain raised in North Dakota, 1943 and 1944 


Bushels in | Bushels in 
1943 19441 


163, 025, 000 
35, 583, 000 
* 82, 994, 000 
61, 617, 000 
96, 000 


50, 000 
8, 192, 000 
2, 838, 000 


1 These are ponuky figures for. 1944, and it is ex- 
pected they will be revised in December of this year. 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, what is 
the position of the new Secretary of State 
as he will be in case the Senate confirms 
his nomination with respect to the St. 
Lawrence waterway? 

Mr. President, I hold in my hand the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for February 12, 
1934. I read from a speech delivered in 
this Chamber by the distinguished senior 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La For- 
LETTE], On that occasion the Senator 
from Wisconsin said: 

PERSONAL EXPLANATION—GREAT LAKES- 
ST. LAWRENCE WATERWAY TREATY 
Mr. La FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I rise to a 
question of personal privilege. 

On Wednesday, January 31, 1934, I ad- 
dressed the Senate on the Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence Seaway Treaty, which at that 
time was under consideration. 

On the evening of February 5, 1934, I re- 
ceived the following letter— 


Mr. President, how germane this letter 
is in considering that in the formulation 
of treaties it will be this man, if he is con- 
firmed, who will be negotiating them. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
letter printed in the Recorp at this point 
as a part of my remarks. The letter is 
signed by Thomas W. Lamont, a partner 
of J. P. Morgan & Co. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator read the letter? 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Pennsylvania says that he 
would like to have the letter read. It is 
of tremendous importance and I am 
always delighted to please the distin- 
guished Senator or I would not take the 
time of the Senate to read it. 


[J. P. Morgan & Co., Wall Street, corner Broad, 
New York; Drexel & Co., Philadelphia; Mor- 
gan, Grenfell & Co., London; Morgan & Cie, 
Paris] 

New Lonk, February 5, 1934 

Senator Rosert M. La FOLLETTE, 

Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dan SENATOR La FOLLETTE: My attention 
has been called to a speech which you made 
in the Senate on January 31 last regarding 
the pending treaty for the St. Lawrense sea- 
way, and specifically to certain erroneous 
statements with reference to the firm of J. P. 
Morgan & Co. Ordinarily we do not feel 
called on to reply to unfounded or incorrect 
statements regarding this firm. When, how- 
ever, a statesman of your position makes such 
statements, even though they may be based 
upon misinformation furnished to you, we 
feel warranted in calling them to your atten- 
tion. 

In the course of your remarks you say: “J. P. 
Morgan & Co. and their allied interests are 
seeking to destroy this administration and 
they are seeking to prevent the ratification 
of this treaty”, etc. Both these statements 
are absolutely without foundation. In more 
detail we should like to point out that not 
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only have we not opposed the present ad- 
ministration at Washington, but from the 
very start have cordially supported it. 


The letter is dated February 5, 1934, 
and he was speaking about the Roosevelt 
administration. The letter continues: 


For example, immediately upon the ad- 
ministration’s withdrawal last April from the 
gold standard Mr, Morgan issued a public 
statement—a thing very rare for him to do— 
upholding the administration's declaration. 
Members of this firm have since made it 
clear upon many occasions that we regarded 
this step as having been of extraordinary 
benefit to the. American people as a whole, 
who we believe have not always realized the 
renewed or increased hardships from which 
this decision, made in the early days of the 
present administration, saved us. With great 
respect, but very frankly, it is difficult for 
us to understand how you could feel justi- 
fied in uttering such a baseless charge, so 
needlessly provocative in its effect upon the 
public mind. 

As to your second statement, permit us to 
say that in no way, shape, or manner are we 
“seeking to prevent the ratification of this 
treaty,” nor has the thought ever occurred 
to us to suggest or encourage opposition on 
the part of others, as you intimate. On the 
contrary, on September 18, 1929, this firm 
issued a public statement, which had wide 
currency, declaring its complete aloofness 
from any position as to the St. Lawrence 
River project, and adding this categorical 
declaration: “In our opinion these (the pend- 
ing St. Lawrence developments) are matters 
for the determination of the Government of 
the United States and the government of 
the State of New York and the Canadian 
authorities.” 

In no particular on this question have we 
changed our views since the issuance of the 
statement above quoted, Permit us to make 
clear again with all emphasis that we have 
not directly or indirectly attempted to in- 
fluence in one way or the other ratification 
of the St. Lawrence Treaty or the character 
and manner of the proposed St. Lawrence 
power development, 

More than once in your speech, either by 
direct statement or by innuendo, you declare 
that we control or dominate certain public 
utilities. Any such statement is without 
basis in fact, as reference to the public 
recois will readily show. 

You implied that our relations (which you 
incorrectly state to be that of fiscal agents) 
with certain railroads which parallel the St. 
Lawrence seaway have a bearing on the policy 
of these railroads regarding seaways. This 
is emphatically not the case. We are neither 
directors nor stockholders of any of the rail- 
roads referred to, and have not once been 
consulted in this matter by either the direc- 
tors or managements of the railways. We 
have, in fact, no knowledge of the attitude 
of any of the railroads toward the develop- 
ment of the seaway, other than any opinions 
or views which they may have stated publicly. 

Your speech contains various other state- 
ments or allusions in regard to our firm 
which it is unnecessary for us to comment 
upon, inasmuch as they are largely a reitera- 
tion in various forms of the categorical state- 
ments quoted from you as above. 

With great respect for the reputation for 
fairness and justice which you enjoy, may 
we suggest that you will in due course wish 
to read into the Recorp our correction of 
these statements which you have made? 

Very truly yours, 
THOMAS W. LAMONT, 


As I have stated, the letter to the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin was dated Feb- 


ruary 5, 1934. On February 10, just 5 
days after Mr. Lamont apparently dic- 
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tated that letter in Wall Street, the 
senior Senator from Wisconsin replied 
to it. In order to satisfy my colleague, 
the able senior Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania, I will read the reply: 
UNITED STATES SENATE, 
February 10, 1934. 
Mr, THOMAS W. LAMONT, 
J. P. Morgan & Co., New York City. 

Dear Mr. Lamont: I shall be pleased to 
place your letter of February 5 on behalf of 
J. P. Morgan & Co. in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor in response to your request. 

Your letter invites a frank reply, but I do 
not regard it as an occasion for mere per- 
sonal controversy. The subject dealt with 
is of fundamental importance. It involves 
the use, control, and enjoyment of our nat- 
ural resources, upon which the opportunity 
and security of American life depend. It 
presents a question contested throughout 
history which has never been more acutely 
at issue than it is now. 


If I may digress a moment from the 
reply of the Senator from Wisconsin to 
Mr. Lamont, let me say that indeed the 
St. Lawrence seaway matter is of tre- 
mendous importance to the State of 
North Dakota. On an average crop, if 
the St. Lawrence seaway is built, we will 
save enough in shipping to pay one-half 
the annual cost of the entire State gov- 
ernment of North Dakota. So it can 
readily be seen why my constituents are 
exercised, and interested in knowing 
something about the character, ability, 
and background of the man who will 
negotiate the treaties in case any new 
treaties are negotiated in regard to the 
St. Lawrence waterway. I know my dis- 
tinguished friend and colleague from 
Texas well enough to understand that 
he would expect nothing less from me 
than a determined effort on my part, in 
behalf of my constituents, to go into this 
matter which is of such great moment to 
them, as I am doing and as I have done 
ever since this nomination was sent to 
the Senate by the President of this 
country. And, Mr. President, the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin [Mr. La FOLLETTE] in 
the letter rightfully said that this great 
question “involves the use, control, and 
enjoyment of our natural resources” 
upon which the opportunity and security 
of American life depends. 

The Senator from Wisconsin then said 
in his letter to Mr. Lamont: 

When I addressed the Senate January 31, 
I made no charges. I stated facts of record. 


Mr. President, digressing again, let me 
say that is what I have tried to do here 
this afternoon. I have not attempted 
to express personal opinions, but I have 
cited from record after record after 
record. I have cited testimony, some of 
it given under oath. The only opinion 
I cited at all was one expressed by the 
chief counsel of the Senate munitions 
investigating committee. All the rest 
has been matter in documentary form, 
in the form of letters, printed testimony, 
or cablegrams. 

The able senior Senator from Wiscon- 
sin further stated in his letter to Mr. 
Lamont: 

When I addressed the Senate January 81. 
I made no charges. I stated facts of record. 
But since you challenge them, I produce the 
proof. 
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That is the way the Senator from 
Wisconsin answered. Then he pro- 
ceeded to produce the proof, as follows: 


Reports of the Senate itself and agencies 
acting under Senate resolutions were the 
sources of the statements to which your firm 
objects. 

The entire record supports the conclusion 
that corporations and agencies in which the 
influence of J. P, Morgan & Co. is notorious 
have been using every resource to block pub- 


lic development of St. Lawrence power in the 


interest of lower electric rates. 

If the St. Lawrence Treaty is defeated, it 
will, in my opinion, be due largely to the 
false propaganda which has been directed for 
nearly 2 years against this project, and to the 
opposition fomented by utility interests af- 
fillated with J. P. Morgan & Co. 

This propaganda has been directed chiefiy 
against the navigation features of the project. 
The obvious intent behind it has been to 
arouse “exaggerated fears” of harm on the 
part of “special or local interests,” to which 
the President referred in his message on the 
treaty. The result of this campaign of de- 
liberate misrepresentation has been to ob- 
scure the fact that ratification of the treaty 
will provide 1,100,000 horsepower of the 
cheapest electricity available on this conti- 
nent to be used by a public agency in New 
York to insure the lowest possible rates. 

To assert that J. P. Morgan & Co., with its 
vast utility holdings and enormous stake in 
the maintenance and excessive rates in the 
greatest market for power and electricity in 
the world, is indifferent to a public power 
project larger than Muscle Shoals and Boulder 
Dam combined is to tax the credulity of the 
Senate and the public and to belie the public 
records of both State and Federal Govern- 
ments. 

You state that no member of the firm of 
J. P. Morgan & Co, has opposed the public 
power and navigation project covered by the 
treaty. 

Every Member of the United States Senate 
has received numerous printed statements 
demanding the defeat of the treaty, mailed 
at frequent intervals in the last 2 years by 
the Chamber of Commerce of the State of 
New York. 

J. P. Morgan and 12 of his partners, in- 
cluding yourself, were listed as members of 
this chamber at the time it initiated the 
propaganda referred to. 

The treasurer of the organization, who col- 
lected the funds and disbursed the expendi- 
tures for this campaign against the treaty, is 
Junius S. Morgan, Jr., the son of the head of 
the firm. Mr. Morgan still holds the office of 
treasurer today, 


Mr. President, I notice that the junior 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. Armen] has 
just entered the Chamber. In view of 
what he said yesterday, just before the 
Senate took its recess, about the fine 
work which the Secretary of State, Mr. 
Hull, had done in behalf of the St. Law- 
rence waterway, I know the Senator will 
be interested in my attitude regarding 
the man who is going to succeed Secre- 
tary Hull. At this time I have been read- 
ing a letter written by the senior Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. La FOLLETTE], on 
the 10th day of February 1934, in reply 
to a letter he had received from Mr. 
Thomas Lamont, one of the partners of 
J. P. Morgan & Co. I suggest that the 
Senator from Vermont direct his atten- 
tion to the letter which the Senator from 
Wisconsin received from Mr. Lamont. It 
will be published in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record which Senators will receive to- 
morrow morning. 
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I think the Senator from Vermont will 
be interested in the reply written by the 
Senator from Wisconsin, which I now 
continue to read: 


I have made an analysis of the published 
roster of the membership of the chamber for 
1932, when the effort to defeat the treaty be- 
gan. With data derived from standard finan- 
cial manuals and directories, this analysis 
shows: 

1, The 13 members of the firm of J. P. Mor- 
gan & Co. listed as members of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the State of New York are: 
J. Pierpont Morgan, Thomas W. Lamont, 
Henry S. Morgan, Junius S. Morgan, Jr., 
Thomas S. Lamont, Henry P. Davison, E. T. 
Stotesbury, Charles Steele, Thomas Cochran, 
R. C. ll, Harold Stanley, George 
Whitney, and Francis D. Bartow. 

2. Less than 10 percent of the membership 
show an address outside of New York City. 
It includes 610 bankers and 71 railroad and 
utility directors and officials. Of the 510 
bankers, 64 are also directors of railroad or 
electric-power corporations. 

3. Power and public-utility interests are 
represented in the list by Floyd L. Carlisle, 
chairman of the boards of the Niagara Hud- 
son Power Corporation, the Consolidated Gas 
Co. of New York, and the New York Edison 
Co.: Harold Stanley, a member of the firm of 
J. P. Morgan & Co. and director of the Niagara 
Hudson, the United Corporation, and the 
United Gas Improvement Co.; E. T. Stotes- 
bury, a Morgan partner and director of the 
United Gas Improvement Co.; and George 
Whitney, a Morgan partner and director of 
Consolidated Gas. 

4. Junius S. Morgan, Jr., of J. P. Morgan & 
Co., is listed as treasurer of the chamber. 

On November 18, 1932, a representative of 
the chamber appeared before the Borah sub- 
committee of the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations and presented an elaborate report, 
together with a “summary and resolutions,” 
denouncing both the power and navigation 
projects and demanding the rejection of the 
St. Lawrence Treaty. 

This document appears on page 267 of the 
printed record of the hearings on the treaty, 
It had previously been mailed to each indi- 
vidual Senator and to the President. As 
printed in the record and as received by Sen- 
ators in the mails, it is preceded by the fol- 
lowing notice, printed in black-face type: 

“This report was mailed to all members 
of the chamber 6 days before the meeting, 
and copies were also placed in the hands of 
each member attending the meeting, when 
opportunity was given for discussion. The 
vote thereon, therefore, can fairly be said to 
represent the opinion of the entire member- 
ship. The meetings of the chamber are 
attended by three or four hundred members.” 

I submit that if the 13 partners of J. P. 
Morgan & Co. who were members of the 
chamber on October 6, 1932, have been, as 
you state, indifferent to the action of the 
Senate on the treaty, their protest should not 
be directed to a Senator but to the officers of 
the chamber who caused such attacks against 
the treaty to be transmitted to Members of 
the Senate. 

The fact is that the report and resolutions 
adopted on October 6, 1932, incorporated the 
misstatements, exaggerations, and half- 
truths which have since been chiefly relied 
upon and most widely circulated in the 
effort to defeat the treaty. 

If you will consult 1 of the 13 copies of 
this document mailed to members of your 
firm in advance of its adoption and trans- 
mission to the Senate, you will find that it 
recites 22 detailed objections to the ratifica- 
tion of the pending treaty. 

This report states that the chamber has 
opposed public development of the St. Law- 
rence since 1920; that the chamber adopted 


or 
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a report in June 1931 against the public 
power project at Muscle Shoals; that “in the 
event of the United States being at war,” 
England would prevent the United States 
from using the seaway; that the chamber 
has gone on record “against Government 
participation in business” and that “the huge 
expenditure in the St, Lawrence is closely 
akin to the enterprises this chamber has so 
often criticized”; that “the private electric- 
power industry will not know for years what 
competition to expect from the St. Lawrence” 
and “also the railroad industry will be 
uncertain.” 


I quote further from the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp setting forth the statement of the 
Chamber of Commerce of New York, 


“It might even develop,” the report con- 
cludes, “that the Government will go into the 
operation of barges or similar craft on the 
St. Lawrence waterway when completed, as 
it has on the Mississippi River, which this 
chamber condemned on December 31, 1931. 
It might even happen that Congress would 
decide to put the Federal Government further 
into the waterpower business.” 


The Senator from Wisconsin further 
said: 


The chamber condemns the St. Lawrence 
project as “economically unsound, commer- 
cially unwise, and politically inadvisable,” 
and directs that “copies of this report and 
resolutions be sent to the President, the 
Members of Congress, and others who may be 
interested.” 

The falsehoods contained elsewhere in this 
document in respect to construction costs, 
traffic movements, and production and mar- 
keting of power have been completely dis- 
credited by the official reports of the Corps of 
Engineers, the Federal Power Commission, 
the Power Authority of the State of New 
York, the State Department— 


I invite particular attention to the 
words “State Department“ 


and every other public agency that has dealt 
with the project. 

It would appear, therefore, that members 
of the chamber should first dissociate them- 
selves from such propaganda and repudiate 
its circulation among Members of the Sen- 
ate before asking the Senate and the coun- 
try to regard them as neutral and disin- 
terested in respect to the pending treaty. 

In your letter you refer to a categorical 
declaration by J. P. Morgan & Co. on Septem- 
ber 18, 1929, and quote one sentence there- 
from as follows: 

“In our opinion, these (the pending St. 
Lawrence developments) are matters for the 
determination of the Government of the 
United States and the government of the 
State of New York and the Canadian authori- 
ties.” 

You add this comment in your letter of 
February 5, 1934: 


I invite attention of the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] to the fact that 
the quotation now is from Mr. Lamont, 
8 5 of the firm of J. P. Morgan 

0.: 


“In no particular on this question have 
we changed our views since the issuance of 
the statement above quoted. Permit us to 
make clear again with all emphasis that we 
have not directly or indirectly attempted to 
influence in one way or the other ratification 
of the St. Lawrence Treaty or the character 
and manner of the proposed St. Lawrence 
power development.” 


I now continue quoting from the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin: 
You evidently refer to your statement of 


September 17, 1929, published in the New 
York Times of September 18, together with 
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the statement simultaneously issued by 
Floyd L. Carlisle, of the Niagara Hudson 
Power Corporation. 

The statement of 5 years ago from which 
you quote could not, of course, relate spe- 
cifically to the pending treaty, which was 
not signed-until July 18, 1932. Your state- 
ment was issued at a time when Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, then Governor of New York, was 
striving to obtain the approval of the legis- 
lature for public development of St. Law- 
rence power and its distribution at the lowest 
possible rates. 

Your statement was occasioned by the 
following events: 

1. On September 13, 1929, it was an- 
nounced that J. P. Morgan & Co., through 
the Niagara Hudson Power Corporation, had 
acquired control of the Frontier Corpora- 
tion, The holdings of the Frontier Corpo- 
ration consisted of riparian lands and islands 
on the St. Lawrence where the dams must 
be built for the development of power and 
navigation. 

2. On September 15, 1929, Governor 
Roosevelt issued a public statement serving 
notice that Morgan control of the Frontier 
Corporation and recent mergers of Morgan 
companies would not deter his administra- 
tion from proceeding with its plan for public 
development of St. Lawrence power and its 
distribution at low rates. 

The New York Times published this state- 
ment under the caption, Roosevelt declares 
deal by Morgan forces State to act to develop 
power. Insists on public control. Morgan 
foothold on the St. Lawrence makes step im- 
perative, he says.” 


I believe the statement also quoted 
what Governor Roosevelt had said. 

Mr. President, I know of nothing 
which won for Mr. Roosevelt more votes 
in the State of North Dakota when he 
was a candidate for President for the 
first time—he carried the State of North 
Dakota—than his announcement in 
favor of the development of the St. Law- 
rence seaway. The people of my State 
wish to know whether the present nomi- 
nee for Secretary of State, who may take 
the place of the fine and eminent gentle- 
man of whom the junior Senator from 
Vermont spoke so eloquently yesterday, 
will have the same attitude. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, LANGER. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I should like to make two 
observations with reference to the re- 
marks of the able Senator from North 
Dakota. The first observation which I 
wish to make concerns the action of the 
New York Chamber of Commerce in 
adopting resolutions opposing the St. 
Lawrence seaway. In repeating what 
they have done for, I believe, 15 years, 
this year they adopted the usual resolu- 
tion opposing the St, Lawrence seaway 
and, as usual, made false assertions on 
which the resolution was based. But for 
the first time, this year there was a re- 
volt within the New York Chamber of 
Commerce itself, and I understand the 
resolution against the seaway was 
adopted by a vote of only 67 to 49. 

The other matter to which the Senator 
from North Dakota referred concerns the 
votes which Governor Roosevelt received 
because he advocated the St. Lawrence 
River seaway. I invite attention to the 
fact that in the recent election the sen- 
ior Senator from New York [Mr. Wac- 
NER] publicly endorsed the seaway, and 
as a result, he carried every city in up- 
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State New York, which is traditionally 
Republican. In the city of Buffalo, for 
example, where there is supposed to be 
great opposition to the seaway, his ma- 
jority was 36,000 greater than.it was 6 
years ago. That proves conclusively 
that the people of the city of Buffalo are 
not opposed to the seaway, although cer- 
tain interests with headquarters in the 
city of Buffalo are opposed to it. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Vermont in whose fine 
fight for the St. Lawrence seaway I have 
enlisted and I read further from the let- 
ter of the Senator from Wisconsin: 

3. On September 16, 1929, Senator CAPPER, 
of Kansas, and Senator WAGNER, of New York, 
issued statements challenging any attempt 
by Morgan utility companies to subvert the 
policy of public development of the St. Law- 
rence. 

According to the New York Times, Senator 
Wacnrr said: 

“The St. Lawrence is a boundary stream 
separating the United States and Canada. 
Any power development of the St. Lawrence 
must, therefore, first meet the necessity of 
international action by the Federal Govern- 
ment and the Dominion Government. * * * 

“With the expansion of the Niagara-Hud- 
son Power Corporation until it is reported to 
control 80 percent of the water power of the 
State.” 


One corporation, mind you, Mr. Presi- 
dent, controlling 80 percent of the water 
power of the State. The Senator from 
Wisconsin said further, quoting from the 
editorial: 

“It may be that when the State comes to 
sell the power which it develops, it will have 
but a single customer with whom to deal, 
who may be minded to dictate its terms to 
the State. 

“Should such a situation develop and 
should the company be inclined to take ad- 
vantage of its position to make an unfair 
bargain with the State, it may compel the 
State to go further into the business of sup- 
plying electricity than would otherwise be 
necessary or wise.” 


Mr. President, the letter of the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin is perhaps the best 
exposition of the St. Lawrence-Great 
Lakes project and the St. Lawrence sea- 
way that we have ever had in the United 
States. It is the best one I have seen, 
and with the consent of the distinguished 
senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Davis] I shall not read the remainder of 
the letter but shall ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the RECORD. 
Before doing so, however, I wish to quote 
one paragraph of it because I know of no 
expression which in such few words con- 
tains the very heart of what the people 
of North Dakota and of the entire North- 
west are striving for in the effort to have 
the St. Lawrence waterway built. On 
page 2413 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of February 12, 1934, the Senator from 
Wisconsin said: 

We have the greatest industrial plant, the 
finest agricultural development the world 
has ever seen. We are richly endowed with 
natural resources. Once freed from the dom- 
ination of selfish interests intent upon the 
maintenance of special privilege and specu- 
lative profits, our economic resources can be 
directed toward social ends and lift our peo- 


ple to a standard of comfort, leisure, and 
security hitherto unknown. 
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I now ask that the remainder of the 
letter written by the Senator from Wis- 
consin, from which I have been reading, 
be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. La 
FoLLETTE in the chair). Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


“Following issuance of the three public 
statements above referred to, you gave out 
at the office of J. P. Morgan & Co., on Sep- 
tember 17, 1929, the statement from which 
you quote one sentence in your letter of 
February 5. 

“The essence of your statement, which 
followed that of the Governor by 2 days, is 
found in the following quotation: 

Neither J. P. Morgan & Co. nor, so far 
as they know, any of the companies in which 
they have any interest, direct or indirect, 
have taken any position for or against public 
or private ownership of the St. Lawrence 
River water er or the manner of its de- 
velopment. our opinion, these are mat- 
ters for the determination of the Government 
of the United States and the government of 
the State of New York and by the Canadian 
authorities. Insofar as we have any opinion 
in the matter, it is our belief that, speaking 
generally, these power companies are ab- 

» and should continue to abstain, 
from intervention in the decision of this 
question and should loyally cooperate with 
the decision of the public authorities when 
that decision has been arrived at.’ 

“When read in connection with your letter 
of February 5, 1934, your statement issued 
5 years ago in reply to Governor Roosevelt 
has a familiar ring. Both statements seek to 
avoid public responsibility for the activities 
of utility companies you control in connec- 
tion with St. Lawrence power. 

“For years prior to 1929 water-power policy 
has been an important political issue in New 
York State. The Aluminum Co. of America, 
the General Electric Co., and the du Ponts— 
all interrelated with the House of Morgan— 
were extending their ownership of lands 
along the banks of the St. Lawrence in the 
vicinity of the proposed power project and 
filed application for the right to develop this 
rich resource under a long-term lease. 

“After his election on this major issue in 
1926, Governor Smith blocked a 50-year lease 
of the St. Lawrence power resources to the 
Frontier Corporation. 

“By 1929 it was apparent that private in- 
terests must give up the idea of actually 
building the St. Lawrence powerhouses them- 

selves. Public opinion had set strongly 
against that policy. It was becoming obvi- 
ous that the strategic move for the utilities 
was to let the State put up the money for the 
dams and powerhouses and then secure con- 
trol of the distribution of cheap St. Lawrence 
power at highly profitable rates. 

“Creation of a State-wide power combine 
was already under way, so that the field for 
distribution of State-produced St. Lawrence 
power would be reduced to a single bidder— 
and this a corporation under Morgan control. 

“I mote the sweeping denial in your let- 
ter of February 5 that J. P. Morgan & Co. 

_ ‘control or dominate certain public utilities. 
Any such statement,’ you assert, ‘is without 
basis in fact, as reference to the public 
records will readily show.’ 

“Among the most recent of these public 
records is Commission Exhibit No. 5297 in 
the Federal Trade Commission investigation 
carried out pursuant to Senate Resolution No. 
83. The title of this exhibit is: ‘The United 
Corporation (Intercorporate Relations Among 
Companies Comprising M Carlisle, and 
Thorne, Loomis (Bonbright & Co.) Group).’” 

I digress long enough to say that I hold 
the document in my hand. Senators may see 
what a comprehensive survey of this ques- 
tion it was. 
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“The exhibit shows the United Corporation, 
organized by J. P. Morgan & Co., Drexel & 
Co., and Bonbright & Co., Inc., in January 
1929, as a superutility holding company of a 
new type designed to preside over power 
mergers on a State-wide basis. The four 
original directors included two Morgan part- 
ners and two members of Bonbright & Co. 
This policy of the corporation, according to 
the report, was ‘to build up a strong equity 
position in the utilities controlling the At- 
lantic seaboard field.’ 

“The board of directors was subsequently 
rounded out to include the chief executives 
of the component holding companies, includ- 
ing Floyd L. Carlisle, chairman of the Ni- 
agara-Hudson Power Corporation and subse- 
quently of the Consolidated Gas Co., of New 
York; B. C. Cobb, chairman of the Common- 
wealth & Southern Corporation; Philip G. 
Gossler, president of Columbia Gas & Electric 
Corporation; Thomas N. McCarter, president 
of Public Service Corporation of New Jersey; 
and John E. Zimmerman, president of the 
United Gas Improvement. Co. 

“Federal Trade Commission Exhibit No. 
6298 is a chart constructed from information 
furnished by the companies themselves, 
which shows the Niagara-Hudson Power 
Corporation, the Columbia Gas & Electric 
Corporation, the Commonwealth & Southern 
Corporation, the United Gas Improvement 
Co., the Public Service Corporation of New 
Jersey, and the Consolidated Gas Co. of New 
York as ‘substantially under the control of 
the United Corporation.” 

I hold exhibit No. 5298 in my hand, and 
any Senator desiring to look at it is at 
liberty to do so. 

“It is further a matter of common knowl- 
edge that the southern wing of this Atlantic 
coast power combine, marshaled under the 
Commonwealth & Southern Corporation, 
fought to the last ditch against the Norris 
bills to utilize Muscle Shoals power as a 
means of reducing electric rates throughout 
a large part of the South. This corporation 
controls, through 100 percent stock owner- 
ship, the Alabama Power Co., the Georgia 
Power Co., the Mississippi Power Co., the 
Mississippi Utilities Co., the Ohio Edison Co., 
the Southern Tennessee Power Co., and, 

h a majority stock ownership, the 
South Carolina Power Co. and the Tennessee 
Electric Power Co, 

“It is true that J. P. Morgan & Co., Drexel 
& Co., and their individual partners were 
reported as holding only a small percentage 
of the voting stock of the United Corpora- 
tion. But anyone in the least familiar with 
the method by which financial power is 
today exercised recognizes in this combina- 
tion the most complete and effective Morgan 
control. The intercompany holdings and 
interlocking directorates which knit this 
holding company together are traced in the 
exhibit. The financial world itself recog- 
nizes the United Corporation as a creature 
of your firm. L 

“Another recent public record is avail- 
able in the stock exchange practices hear- 
ings before the Committee on Banking and 
Currency of the United States Senate. 

J. P. Morgan himself testified under oath 
on May 23, 1933, that three members of his 
firm, George Whitney, Harold Stanley, and 
Edward Hopkinson, Jr., were directors of the 
United Corporation (pp. 30-31, hearings). 

“He testified further that Mr. Stanley was 
also a director of the Niagara Hudson Power 
Corporation and that Mr. Whitney was 
trustee of the Consolidated Gas Co. of New 
York and director of the New York Edison 
Co 


“George H. Howard, president of the United 
Corporation, testified under oath in these 
same hearings that the office of the United 
Corporation, shared by the Niagara Hudson 
Power Corporation, immediately adjoins the 


Offices of J. P. Morgan & Co., at 23 Wall 
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Street, and that there is an interior pas- 
sageway between the two buildings. He tes- 
tified further that the books of the United 
Corporation are kept at the office of J. P. 
Morgan & Co. under the supervision of L. H. 
Keyes, and that he, the president of the 
United Corporation, did not have any idea 
who made the entries (p. 315, hearings). 

“On page 37 of the hearings the following 
testimony of J. P. Morgan appears: 

Mr. Pecora. What is the relationship of 
Mr. Keyes to your firm?’ 

Mr. Morcan. Mr. Keyes is a sort of gen- 
a office manager and most -confidential 
clerk.’ 

“This same investigation is replete with 
testimony which reveals the various devices 
and methods used by J. P. Morgan & Co. to 
secure and to maintain their effective influ- 
ence over banks, railroads, and public-utility 
corporations. 

“The Federal Trade Commission exhibits 
further show that in 1930 the Niagara Hudson 
Power Corporation, which exploits Niagara 
Falls, produced 6,105,075,917 kilowatt-hours 
of electrical energy, and the Consolidated 
Gas Co. of New York, 3,176,488,984 kilowatt- 
hours, making a total of 8,281,564,901 for 
these New York components of the United 
Corporation group. This represents more 
than 70 percent of all the electrical energy 
generated by the utilities of New York State 
in that year. 

“An exhibit prepared by Bonbright & Co., 
June 1, 1933, for the Senate Committee on 
Banking and Currency (committee exhibit 
No. 38) showed that these New York com- 
ponents of the United Corporation had a 
combined gross income of $299,000,000, or 85 
percent of the gross income of all utilities 
for electricity and gas in New York State. 

“The Federal Trade Commission exhibit 
shows that for the group of utility companies 
interrelated with the United Corporation the 
total production of electric energy in 1930 
was 36,991,553,616 kilowatt-hours, or one- 
third of all the electric energy produced 
throughout the entire country in that year. 

“These figures show the direct interest of 
J. P. Morgan & Co. in the electric rates 
throughout New York State, which will be 
affected by the public development of 
St. Lawrence power. 

“To complete the picture a word must be 
said of the relation of H. Edmund Machold 
to the United Corporation combine in New 
York State. 

“From 1928 to 1929 H. Edmund Machold 
was Republican State chairman. He had 
served 12 years in the legislature, including 
4 years as speaker of the assembly. 

“According to the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion exhibit, as of December 31, 1931, Mr, 
Machold held 5,000 shares of stock in F. L. 
Carlisle & Co., which in turn held 171,299 
shares of Eastern States Power Corporation, 
which with F. L. Carlisle & Co. held 1,255,893 
shares of St. Regis Paper Co., which in turn 
held 2,035,800 shares of United Corporation, 
which in turn held 5,743,250 shares of Niagara 
Hudson Power Corporation stock. 

“This important political leader and for- 
mer speaker of the State assembly held per- 
sonally an additional 16,100 shares of St, 
Regis common stock, was director of F. L. 
Carlisle & Co., Eastern States Power, and 
St. Regis-Paper. 

“According to the Senate committee in- 
vestigation of stock-exchange practices, Mac- 
hold’s name appeared on three of the J. P. 
Morgan & Co. select lists. He got from your 
firm 2,000 shares of Allegheny Corporation, 
2,000 shares of Standard Brands, and 3,000 
shares of United Corporation stock. He could 
have sold this stock immediately at a profit 
of not less than $85,000. 

“You and I, Mr. Lamont, do not need to 
quibble over terms. When I say that J. P. 
Morgan & Co. and its partners have consist- 
ently opposed everything that is vital about 
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this great public-power project I do not mean 
that either Mr. Morgan or you have gone 
about making speeches against it or that you 
have gone up to Albany or down to Washing- 
ton to buttonhole legislators and lobby 
against bills which you feel jeopardize your 
strangle hold on the business of distributing 
electric energy to the people of New York and 
other States. 

It is through your innumerable agents, 
like this man Machold, that your influence is 
as effectively exerted as if you were operating 
in person. You will perhaps recall the recent 
address at Utica, December 8, 1933, of W. 
Kingsland Macy, a successor of Machold as 
chairman of the State Republican Commit- 
tee. He said: 

It is intolerable that the invisible gov- 
ernment set up by Mr. Machold in Albany 
during the legislative sessions, operating 
through his control of the clerkship under 
Mr. Hammond, manipulating chairmanships 
and directing legislation, should be permitted 
to continue. 

The trouble is not that Mr. Machold be- 
lieves in the private ownership of public util- 
ities but that he apparently believes in the 
private ownership of the State government.’ 

“This is a partial background which casts 
light on the purpose of your 1929 statement 
on behalf of J. P. Morgan & Co., to which you 
allude in your letter. 

“After the Morgan merger of 1929 it re- 
quired a year and a half of battling at Albany 
before Governor Roosevelt in 1931 got through 
the legislature an act authorizing public de- 
velopment of St. Lawrence power and the 
creation of a power authority to see that elec- 
tricity reached the 9 at the lowest 
possible rates. 

“In a message delivered to the New York 
Legislature on January 7, 1931, Governor 
Roosevelt said: 

"II foresaw, of course, as everyone does, the 
possibility that existing private companies 
might refuse to treat with the State on fair 
terms for the transmission of this electricity 
under a contractual relationship fixing their 
rates and profits. It was for that reason that 
I viewed with such alarm the merger of the 
three largest holding companies of power 
corporations into the joint merger of the 
Niagara-Hudson Power Co. The creation of 
this superutility deprived the State of its 
right to bargain with several companies and 
compelled it to bargain with this company 
alone.’ 

“In this message the Governor recom- 
mended complete control by the State of the 
transmission of St. Lawrence power. He also 
recommended that publicly owned municipal 
systems ‘should be given full opportunity to 
purehase a reasonable share of the St. Law- 
rence River power’ at ‘cost of generation and 
of transmission.’ 

“Governor Roosevelt continued in his mes- 
sage: 

These two alternatives which the power 
authority would have in determining the 
method of transmitting electricity are, of 
course, the only bargaining club in its posses- 
sion in its negotiations with the present 
utility monopoly. If it did not have these 
alternatives the State would be at the com- 
plete mercy of the Niagara-Hudson Power 
Co. I believe that these alternatives form the 
very foundation of the plan, which will have 
its ultimate attainment only when the homes 
of the State get cheap electricity. I believe 
that these two alternatives provide the whip 
hand, the trump card, with which the State 
can treat with the Power Trust, and I believe 
that they should be emphasized to the ut- 
most." 

“In the face of these public records to 
which I have referred you insist that ‘not 
only have we not opposed the present ad- 
ministration at Washington but from the 
very start have cordially supported it.’ 

“It is true that Mr. Morgan issued a state- 
ment in April 1933 endorsing withdrawal 
from the gold standard, In respect to the 
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Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Treaty, however, 
the public records prove your firm has a self- 
ish interest in conflict with the public in- 
terest, and your letter states you are not 
supporting the administration's effort to se- 
cure its ratification. In your letter you as- 
sume a neutral attitude, but the record 
demonstrates you have in the past effectively 
opposed the administration's public power 
program. 

“A policy of this administration vital to 
its success and of great importance to the 
people is the President's effort to free our 
natural resources from exploitation and con- 
trol by private interests for extortionate pri- 
vate profit. 

“Our flowing streams are peculiarly adapt- 
able to development and use for the public 
bénefit, In his.avowed purpose of removing 
credit, production, and transportation from 
selfish exploitation, the President has wisely 
insisted upon the public development of 
water power under terms which will insure 
to every home its maximum benefits in 
cheap and increased use of current and the 
relief of needless drudgery—in short, a richer 
life for the average American family. 

“In other countries resourceful business 
minds have been dedicated to this same 
great task. Adam Beck built the Ontario 
system to develop and distribute electricity 
virtually at cost. Henry Thornton, an Amer- 


ican railroad official, was drafted by the. 


Dominion Government to organize and op- 
erate the great transportation system of 
Canada, which pays high wages and charges 
low rates. Both of these men were early and 
open advocates of the development of the 
St. Lawrence for navigation and power. 

“We have the greatest industrial plant, the 
finest agricultural development the world has 
ever seen, We are richly endowed with nat- 
ural resources. Once freed from the domina- 
tion of selfish interests intent upon the main- 
tenance of special privilege and speculative 
profits, our economic resources can be di- 
rected toward social ends and lift our people 
to standard of comfort, leisure, and security 
hitherto unknown. 

“Iam convinced that the ratification of the 
pending treaty to open the midcontinent to 
the sea, and to develop water power now 
wasted equivalent to the energy of 5,000,000 
men, is an important step in promoting re- 
covery and in fulfilling the destiny of this 
Nation. 

“If American financiers remain hostile to 
such broad national purposes, then I seriously 
doubt whether they can service as a useful 
instrumentality of society when we succeed 
in eradicating the greed and ignorance that 
produced the depression. 

“You will recall the words of President 
Roosevelt in his inaugural address of March 
4, 1933: 

Plenty is at our doorstep, but a generous 
use of it languishes in the very sight of the 
supply. Primarily this is because the rulers 
of the exchange of mankind's goods have 
failed, through their own stubbornness and 
their own incompetence, have admitted their 
failure, and abdicated. Practices of the un- 
scrupulous money changers stand indicted in 
the court of public opinion, rejected by the 
hearts and minds of men. * * 

The money changers have fled from their 
high seats in the temple of our civilization. 
We may now restore that temple to the an- 
cient truths. The measure of the restoration 
lies in the extent to which we apply social 
values more noble than mere monetary profit.’ 

“The St. Lawrence Treaty will, in my 
opinion, be ratified. If the withdrawal of 
further opposition by members of your firm, 
even at this belated hour, is made effective, 
it will unquestionably be welcomed. by the 
American people. 

“Very truly yours, 
“ROBERT M, LA FOLLETTE, Jr.” 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I will 
now take a moment to! state why the de- 
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velopment of the St. Lawrence waterway 
and the development of the Missouri 
River Basin are so important to our peo- 
ple. In Rhode Island, for example, 93 
farmers out of every hundred have light 
and power. I see present the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Rhode Is- 
land [Mr. Green]. He knows from the 
record that 93 farmers out of every 100 
in Rhode Island have light and power 
upon their farms. I see in the Chamber 
the distinguished Senator from the State 
of Washington [Mr. WALLGREN]. He 
knows that out of every 109 farmers in 
the State of Washington 80 have light 
and power upon their farms. The Sena- 
tor from Minnesota [Mr. SHIPSTEAD] left 
the Chamber a moment ago. If he were 
here, he would verify the statement that 
in the State of Minnesota 40 out of every 
hundred farmers have light and power 
upon their farms. In the State of Mon- 
tana 25 out of every hundred farmers 
have light and power upon their farms. 
But the State of North Dakota is at the 
very bottom of the list; of the 48 States, 
it is the lowest; it is the forty-eighth 
State, for only 6.9 percent, or less than 
7 farmers out of every hundred in North 
Dakota have light and power on their 
farms, while in the State of South Da- 
kota less than 10 farmers out of every 
hundred have light and power. 

Now, to refer to the matter of irriga- 
tion, in the adjoining State of Montana, 
of all the land that can be irrigated 66 
percent of the land is irrigated, and that 
State has 1,711,409 acres of irrigated 
land. But in North Dakota we have only 
21,615 acres of irrigated land. So Sen- 
ators can see how tremendously in- 
terested the people of North Dakota are. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I should like to say to the 
Senator from North Dakota that he does 
not have to go so far away from the east 
to find unserved rural territory. Ac- 
cording to information given me about 3 
days ago by the Department of. Agricul- 
ture there are in the States of New York, 
New Hampshire, and Vermont alone 
50,000 farms that have no electric serv- 
ice, and 85,000 other rural homes, mak- 
ing a total of 135,000 rural homes with- 
out electricity within a radius of 200 


-miles of the St. Lawrence project. 


Mr. LANGER. And I may say to the 
distinguished Senator from Vermont, 
contrast that if you will, with the condi- 
tions in countries we are now fighting. 
More than 90 percent of all the farms in 
Germany and more than 90 percent of 
all the farms in Japan have light and 
power, as shown by the official report of 
the R, E. A. of the United States Govern- 
ment. 

Now, Mr. President, I call the atten- 
tion of the Senate to the New York 
Times of this morning, page 1: 

At the same time it was learned that 
Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., newly appointed 
Secretary of State, contemplates a thorough 
reorganization of the State Department 
which would include an increase in its juris- 
diction in the foreign economic field. This 
in turn will involve a general reshuffling of 
foreign economic functions which are scat- 
tered about the Government, mainly in the 
Foreign Economic Administration, Commerce 
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Department, and Office of Coordinator for 
Inter-American Affairs. 


This goes to show what tremendous 
significance this appointment has. Yet, 
Mr. President, we are asked to confirm 
this nomination which was submitted 
to the Senate on last Monday afternoon. 
We were asked to confirm it yesterday, 
Wednesday, when it was reported by the 
distinguished chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee, the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. CONNALLY], 

Now, Mr. President, I wish to call the 
attention of the Senate to an address 
made upon this floor by the late George 
W. Norris, on February 23, 1933, as it 
appears at page 4770 of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. I wish to quote from the 
speech, because I do not know of any 
Senator in recent years who has com- 
manded a higher respect upon the floor 
of this body than the late Senator Norris, 
On that day Senator Norris said: 


Senators will recollect that through inter- 
locking directorships between banks domi- 
nated by Morgan and through the control 
of the Morgan-founded, Morgan-operated 
United Corporation, this banking house, 
within the past few years, has come into a 
position of absolute dominance in the power 
business. Take its United Corporation: It 
was founded early in 1929. United Corpora- 
tion has substantial control of Columbia Gas 
& Electric Co., a far-flung holding corpora- 
tion; the Niagara Hudson Power Corporation, 
which dominates the up-State utility pic- 
ture in New York; and the Commonwealth & 
Southern Corporation, another huge power 
group. I shall have more to say in regard 
to that in the future. 

I had assistants working on a chart that 
charted the United Corporation, which I have 
just mentioned. Some of the statistics and 
some of the information we were not able 
to get. I expected to have it, so that I could 
put it up beside these other charts on the 
wall and show to the Senate just how this 
United Corporation, controlled by Morgan in 
the public-utility field, spreads all over the 
United States; but we were unable to as- 
semble all the information, and I shall have 
to wait until some future date for the in- 
formation that that would convey. 

United Corporation also is buying into 
Electric Bond & Share, which in the past has 
been headed by Sidney Z. Mitchell, who, with 
Insull, dominated the old-time National Elec- 
tric Light Association. 

At the present rate of progress, Morgan 
will soon control the industry. 


Mr. President, I particularly ask that 
the Senate remember the last words I 
just quoted from Senator Norris’ speech, 
delivered on the 23d of February 1933, 
because I intend to read from a letter 
written by President Roosevelt only a 
few months ago showing exactly how the 
electric-light industry has increased. 

Senator Norris said further: 

At the present rate of progress, Morgan 
will soon control the industry. That famous 
banking house is already well on the road 
in that direction. The record of the func- 
tioning of these various Morgan-controlled 
corporations in this new Edison Electric In- 
stitute will bear watching. 


He warned us 10 years ago, said they 
would bear watching, He said further: 


Is it because Morgan wishes to complete 
the picture of his control of the power indus- 
try that his power executives dominate 18 of 
the 22 trustees of this new organization? 

An examination of the connections of the 
trustees of the Edison Electric Inctitute and 
the showing as to the interlocking director- 
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ships between bankers and the companies 
and the interlocking directorates between 
banking houses which also have interlocking 
directorates with the companies headed by 
the trustees of the Edison Electric Institute 
shows that of the 22 trustees of the new cr- 
ganization, 18 are so closely linked to the 
Morgan-Carlisle-United Corpordtion inter- 
ests that it would be impossible to have the 
slightest independence of action. 

Now let us consider some of these trustees. 


He takes them up in order, and I ask 
unanimous consent to place in the REC- 
orp the remainder of page 4770, all of 
page 4771, and everything Mr. Norris said 
on pages 4772 and 4773. 

There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Who is Mr. Carlisle, for instance? 

Carlisle is an upstate New York banker 
who launched into the power industry sev- 
eral years ago. His greatest rise, however, 
has been since he, acting for Morgan, moved 
into control of the upstate Niagara Hudson 
Power Co. and the Consolidated Gas Co., 
which controls the electric and gas picture 
in the city of New York, and is one of the 
real powers in the Morgan-owned United 
Corporation. United Corporation in Decem- 
ber 1931, controlled about 22 percent of the 
voting strength of Niagara Hudson. Carlisle 
and other Morgan operators have enough 
stock to make this working control absolute. 

Mr. Carlisle’s investment company, known 
as F. L. Carlisle & Co., had about a 33-percent 
control of the New England Power Associa- 
tion, a public-utility group, when that or- 
ganization was founded, and when it wrote 
up its assets by $17,000,000, according to the 
records of the Federal Trade Commission’s 
investigation of utilities. 

That is found on page 362, volumes 31 and 
32, So Mr. Carlisle, one of the trustees of 
this holy institute, was the head of an insti- 
tution that the Federal Trade Commission 
shows put $17,000,000 of water into the capi- 
talization. 

It is interesting to note that since the or- 
ganization of the Niagara-Hudson Power Co., 
J. P. Morgan & Co. are always the head of the 
banking syndicate that handles the public 
offerings of the securities of the Niagara 
Power Co.’s subsidiary corporations. 

Here are some of the samples: 

In 1931 one of the subsidiaries, the Buffalo 
General Electric Co., floated general and re- 
funding mortgage 4%-percent gold bonds 
due February 1, 1981, to the amount of 
$20,000,000. It is interesting to note who 
handled the bonds. Here are the bankers 
who did it: 

J. P. Morgan & Co.; Bonbright & Co.; First 
National Bank; National City Co.; Guaranty 
Co. of New York; Bankers Trust Co. of New 
York; Chase Securities Corporation; Lee, 
Higginson & Co.; Bancamerica-Blair Corpora- 
tion; and Schoellkopf, Hutton & Pomeroy, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Note these names. I am going to repeat 
them a good many times before I get through 
with these charts that are on the wall. You 
will become familiar with them. These are 
the banking institutions that handled the 
bonds of this Morgan-controlled subsidiary 
of the new Edison Electric Institute. 

In 1932 the Niagara Falls Power Co., an- 
other one of the subsidiaries, floated first and 
consolidated mortgage 5-percent gold bonds, 
due in 1959, to the amount of $2,000,000. 
Who handled that? J. P. Morgan & Co.; Bon- 
bright & Co.; Schoellkopf, Hutton & Pomeroy. 

Then in the same year, 1932, the Utica Gas 
& Electric Co., another one of the subsidiaries, 
floated $2,000,000 in 20-year general mort- 
gage 5-percent gold bonds. Who handled 
them? J. P. Morgan & Co.; Bonbright & Co.; 
Schoelikopf, Hutton & Pomeroy. 

So that gives the Senate an idea of Mr. 
Oarlisle's connections. Incidentally do not 
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forget that we always find him in the Mor- 
gan group. á 

George H. Howard is another trustee of this 
converted, Christianized Edison Electric In- 
stitute. Who is he? Why, he is president of 
the United Corporation. That, remember, is 
the corporation I have been talking about. 
That is thé corporation that controls the 
electric-light companies of the subsidiaries 
in the public-utility business from New York 
to San Francisco and from the Canadian line 
to the Guif. That is the corporation as to 
which I wanted to have a chart here, show- 
ing how they were connected, but was not 
abe to get it ready. 

Mr. Howard has associated with him as 
directors in various enterprises Harold Stan- 
ley, a Morgan partner; Landon K. Thorne, 
another Morgan associate; George Whitney, 
& Morgan partner; and Alfred L. Loomis, a 
codirector in the Morgan-controlled Bankers 
Trust Co. 

Now let us take up Mr. B. C. Cobb, another 
one of the trustees. He is another of the 
Morgan triumvirate. He has been chairman 
of the finance committee of the National 
Electric Light Association. That is the one 
they got ashamed of and disbanded, you 
know. He was the head of the finance com- 
mittee; so they not only have the same offi- 
cers but the same fellows are going to run 
their finances. He is chairman of Common- 
wealth & Southern, a company that holds a 
large number of electric-light corporations, 
in which the Morgan-owned United Corpora- 
tion has an important, if not a controlling, 
interest. 

Mr. Cobb was serving on the boards of the 
companies he operates. 

Mr, Thorne, the president of Bonbright 
Co., a Morgan associate, who, in addition to 
being a director in Commonwealth & South- 
ern, is also director of Niagara Hudson, Pub- 
lic Service Corporation of New Jersey, the 
United Gas Improvement Co., Mohawk Hud- 
son Power Co., American Superpower Cor- 
poration, the United Utilities, and the Mor- 
gan bank, the Bankers Trust Co. 

Another associate of Mr. Cobb as a director 
of the Commonwealth & Southern Corpora- 
tion is Alfred L. Loomis, who also is a director 
of United Corporation, Public Service Corpo- 
ration of New Jersey, American Superpower, 
United Utilities, and the Bankers Trust Co, 
Back to Morgan again! 

Another associate of Cobb is the far-famed 
Sidney Z. Mitchell. He is head of the Electric 
Bond & Share group, in which Morgan, 
through his United Corporation, seems to be 
acquiring a substantial interest. Mr. Mit- 
chell’s directorships are interlocking with 
other Morgan-controlled corporations. 

Then here is Mr. Frank D. Comerford. He 
is another one of the trustees. He happens 
to be pres dent of the New England Power 
Association. He is a director of International 
Paper & Power and Edison Electric Illuminat- 
ing Co., of Boston. 

Mr. Comerford will be recalled for his tes- 
timony before the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion concerning the practice of writing up 
the value of properties. In the course of his 
testimony it was brought out that when the 
New England Power Association was formed 
and took over the assets of the New England 
Power Co. it wrote up these assets by more 
than $17,000,000. (Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Reports, vols. 21 and 32, p. 360.) Mr. 
Comerford claimed that these write-ups did 
not affect the consumer in any way, since 
they were not used as a basis for rate making. 
That is always the claim made, Neverthe- 
less, when any public-utility corporation is 
asking for new rates it always cites its capi- 
talization, and how much it ought to be al- 
lowed to make, and that goes into figuring 
the value of its property, upon which, under 
the law, the rates must be graded. But lay 
that question aside. Lay the rate question 
aside for a moment. Forget it. This man, 
who is one of the trustees of this new, sanc- 
tified organization, claims in his testimony, 
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that it did not make any difference how 
much water they put into the capitalization, 
because when they figured the rate they fig- 
ured it on the value of the property. But he 
said nothing about the poor investor; he 
said nothing about the poor man or woman 
putting savings into these corporations made 
up of water. By the millions they were put- 
ting water in, and the Insull fiasco is an il- 
lustration of what happened. So, if Senators 
will forget the man who pays the rate and 
think of the men and women who are in- 
duced to part with their hard-earned cash 
to buy the bonds and the shares of these 
companies which are overinflated and over- 
supplied with water, they will get another 
viewpoint of it. 

His testimony will be found in the Federal 
Trade Commission report, volumes 30 and 
31, page 362. 

Then I come to Alex Dow another One of 
these trustees. He is of the Detroit Edison 
Co. and has associated with him as director 
of that company Mr. Bulkley, of Spencer 
Trask & Co., of New York, who is also a direc- 
tor of the North American Co., the Cleveland 
Electric Illuminating Co., the Milwaukee 
Electric Railway & Light Co., the Milwaukee 
Electric Light, Heat & Traction Co., and the 
Bankers Trust Co., of New York, getting back 
to Morgan. 

He has also associated with him as a direc- 
tor in the Detroit Edison Co. Mr. B. A. 
Thompkins, vice president of the Bankers 
Trust Co., a Morgan bank. 

Mr. William Chamberlain is another mem- 
ber of the board of trustees. He is president 
of the United Light & Power Corporation. 
He is a director of the International Paper 
Co., which is a subsidiary of the International 
Paper & Power Co. Mr. Chamberlain is tied 
in with the following Morgan associates: Mr. 
George Roberts and Mr. Marshall Field. Rob- 
erts is director of the Niagara-Hudson Power 
Co,, which is controlled by the Morgan-owned 
United Corporation, and Morgan's chief power 
dictator, Floyd L. Carlisle. Mr. Field is a 
director of the Columbia Gas & Electric, 
owned by Morgan, president of Field, Glore 
& Co., director of two of the Morgan New York 
City banks, the Guaranty Trust Co., and the 
Bank of Manhattan Trust Co. 

Mr. REYNOLDs. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. Norris. I yield. 

Mr. RExrNorps. I heard the Senator a mo- 
ment ago mention the name of Mr. Mitchell. 

Mr. Norris. Yes. 

Mr. REyNotps. He is one of the directors of 
that splendid institute the Senator has de- 
scribed so vividly. I should like to know if 
he is related to the Mr. Mitchell who is pres- 
ident of the National City Co. I make that 
inquiry because it is said that he testified 
before our Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency that in one single year that man him- 
self earned in salaries and in bonuses the 
enormous, immense sum of $2,200,000, and in 
the next breath admitted that those innocent 
people who had trusted themselves to the 
salesmen for the big companies the Senator 
has so vividly described lost millions upon 
millions of doilars. 

Mr. Norris, I thank the Senator for his 
interruption. The Mitchell about whom I 
am speaking is Sidney Z. Mitchell. I cannot 
say whether he is the same man who testi- 
fled before the Senator's committee or not. 
There are two Mitchells. I think this was a 
different Mitchell. 

I now come to Mr. Tidd, one of these trus- 
tees. He is president of the American Gas & 
Electric Co. He has associated with him in 
the American Gas & Electric Co. as a director 
Mr. Sidney Z. Mitchell, whose connections I 
have already noted in connection with B. C. 
Cobb. Also associated with Mr. Tidd as di- 
rector of the American Gas & Electric Co. is 
Mr. C. E. Groesbeck, who is also trustee of 
the institute, president of the Electric Bond 
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& Share, and a director of the Bankers Trust 
Co., a Morgan-controlled bank. 

Mr. John Z. Zimmerman is another trustee. 
He is president of the United Gas Improve- 
ment, of Philadelphia. He has associated 
with him as director Mr. Harold Stanley, a 
partner of J. P. Morgan & Co., and already 
referred to in connection with Messrs. Cham- 
berlain and Carlisle. 

Mr. Zimmerman has also associated with 
him Mr. Edward Hopkinson, who is a director 
in the Public Service Corporation of New 
Jersey—also of the United Gas Improvement. 
He is also a partner in J. P. Morgan & Co. and 
in Drexel & Co., of Philadelphia. 

Associated with him also is Mr. Landon K. 
Thorne, already referred to in connection 
with Cobb and Carlisle. He is another 
director of the United Gas Co. 

Then there is Mr. Gossler, another one of 
these trustees. He is president of the Co- 
Tumbia Gas & Electric Co., and has associ- 
ated with him as a director in the Columbia 
Gas & Electric Co. Mr. Harold Stanley, part- 
ner in J. P. Morgan. 

He has also associated with him Mr. Mar- 
shall Field, referred to above in connection 
with Mr. Chamberlain, 

Associated with him also is William C. 
Potter, who is also a director of the Electric 
Bond & Share Co. and president and director 
of the Guaranty Trust Co. 

Associated also with him is Joseph Harri- 
man, president of the Harriman National 
Bank, of New York City. 

Then there is Mr. C. E. Groesbeck, another 
one of the trustees, who is president of the 
Electric Bond & Share and is a director of the 
Bankers Trust Co. and of the American Gas 
& Electric. He has associated with him as 
directors Mr. Sidney Z. Mitchell; Mr. William 
C. Potter, president of the American Trust 
Co.; Mr. L. E. Pierson, chairman of the Irving 
Trust Co.; Mr. Frederick Strauss, of J. W. 
Seligman & Co.; Mr, E. G, Merrill, chairman, 
Bank of New York & Trust Co.; and S. S. Colt, 
president of the Bankers Trust Co. 

Another one of these trustees is Mr. Bay- 
lies, who is president of the Edison Electric 
Illuminating Co., of Boston. He has asso- 
ciated with him as director Frank D. Comer- 
ford, who is a trustee of the institute. He 
is another one of the trustees. He is also 
president of the New England Power Asso- 
ciation, a subsidiary of the International 
Paper & Power Co., of which Mr. Comerford 
is also a director. 

Another one of the trustees is Samuel 
Ferguson, who is president of the Hartford 
Electric Light Co., of Hartford, Conn., and 
who is a director of the New England Power 
Association, 

Then there comes Mr. Harry J. Bauer, 
president of the board of the Southern Cali- 
fornia Edison. As far as I know, he is not 
connected with any Morgan institution, 

George B. Cortelyou is president of this 
great institute, as well as one of the trustees. 
Senators will remember him, certainly, in 
connection with the activities of the National 
Electric Light Association, in trying to con- 
trol the action of the United States Senate. 
Senators will remember that this great asso- 
ciation employed two ex-Senators to appear 
before the committee to which had been 
referred the resolution of investigation. The 
evidence showed the fees they were paid, and, 
as far as any evidence I have ever seen is 
concerned, that was the only service they 
rendered. 

Mr. COSTIGAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. La FOLLETTE in 
the chair). Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. Norris. I yield, 

Mr. CosticAaN. Was any accounting ever 
made of the expenditure of the $400,000 re- 
ferred to by the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. Norris. Yes. The Federal Trade Com- 
mission, in its investigation, showed just 
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how the money was spent. They itemized - 
it somewhat in their report, and the fees 
paid to the attorneys were a part of the re- 
port. That is all in the record. I think I 
had it put in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD at 
another time, but I do not remember the 
details of it now. 

Mr. Cortelyou is president and also a mem- 
ber of the board of trustees of this Edison 
Electric Institute. He was also president of 
the National Electric Light Association, 
which has just gone out of business, and 
which was displaced by the Edison Electric 
Institute, 

Associated with Mr, Cortelyou as a director 
of the Consolidated Gas Co. is Mr. Charles E. 
Mitchell. I will say to the Senator from 
North Carolina that I think that is the 
Mitchell who testified before his committee 
yesterday. He is associated with Mr. Cor- 
telyou as a director of the Consolidated Gas 
Co. Mr. Mitchell is chairman and director 
of the National City Bank of New York, and 
he is also director of the American Foreign 
Power Co. 

Associated with Mr. Cortelyou also is Mr. 
George Whitney, one of Mr. Morgan's part- 
ners. He has also been referred to in con- 
nection with Mr. Howard and with Mr. Cor- 
telyou as a director of the Consolidated Gas 
Co. of New York, 

Mr. Muhlfeld is another one of these trus- 
tees. He is a director of Stone & Webster, and 
has associated with him as a director Mr. 
Charles A. Stone, who is also a director of the 
Chase Securities & North American Co. 

Senators, particularly from the West, will 
recognize the firm of Stone & Webster. They 
go clear to the Pacific coast from the Middle 
West and are interested in the generation 
and distribution of electricity in many places. 
They operate in Washington; they operate in 
Los Angeles; they operate up and down the 
coast and a great distance east of the coast. 

Mr. Edwin Gruhl is another trustee. He is 
president of the North American Co., and as- 
sociated with him is Mr. Bulkley, noted above 
in connection with Mr. Dow, and also Mr. 
Charles A. Stone, chairman of Stone & Web- 
ster, who is also director of the Chase Securi- 
ties Co., and is mentioned above in connection 
with Mr. George O. Muhlfeid. 

Mr. Hockenbeamer is another trustee. He 
is president of the Pacific Gas & Electric Co., 
the North American Co., whose chief financial 
influence is the Morgan-controlled Bankers’ 
Trust Co., and is the most important stock- 
holder in Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 

Mr. McCarter is another trustee. He is 
president of the Public Service Electric & 
Gas Co., of Newark. Associated with Mr. Mc- 
Carter as director is Mr. Landon K. Thorne, 
noted above, and Mr. Alfred L. Loomis, noted 
above, and Mr. Hopkinson, also noted in con- 
nection with Mr. John E. Zimmerman. 

Mr. John J. O'Brien is another trustee. He 
is president of Byllesby & Co., and director 
of the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. > 

Mr. H. Hobart Porter is president of the 
American Waterworks Electric Co. 

Mr. Herbert A. Wagner is president of the 
Consolidated Gas Electric Light & Power Co., 
of Baltimore. 

Mr. James Simpson is the chairman of the 
board of the Commonwealth Edison Co. 

There is no record that Mr. Porter, Mr. 
Wagner, or Mr. Simpson are in any way con- 
trolled by the Morgan-Carlisle-Cobb-Howard 
group. The same is apparently true of Mr. 
Harry J. Bauer, chairman of the board of the 
Southern California Edison Co., another 
director of the institute. 

A càreful review of the record will show 
tbat all of the gentlemen except the four 
I just mentioned are tied through interlock- 
ing directorships of banks and utility cor- 
porations as being associated with and either 
dominated or partially controlled through 
association with the new Morgan utility em- 
pire. So here we have this new Edison Elec- 
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tric Institute controlled, as was the National 
Electric Light Association in its final year, by 
this Morgan-Carlisle group. Are they merely 
pulling the wool over our eyes by their new 
purification efforts and at the same time get- 
ting into a position to still further dominate 
the industry in which they now have practical 
working control? 

Mr. President, I believe that an examina- 
tion will show that the old National Electric 
Light Association still lives in spirit; that 
these men have had no change of heart. If 
they had, why have they not individually 
and personally announced that they were 
going to quit the holding-company business; 
that they were going to stop the methods by 
which they control generation and distribu- 
tion of electricity all over the United States? 
They themselves claim that they have 87 per- 
cent control of all the electric-light facilities 
in the United States. I believe it, and I think 
I shall continue to believe it until we have 
some concession from these men, some of 
whom were caught red-handed pouring water 
into the capitalization, and others of whom 
were interested in the propaganda spread all 
over the country to deceive the American 
people, It is my opinion that the National 
Electric Light Association have only changed 
their shirt, and the shirt they are putting on 
now is just as dirty as the one they have 
taken off. 

Mr. Lone. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator 
from Nebraska yield to the Senator from Lou- 
isiana? 

Mr. Norris. Certainly. 

Mr. Lonc. I have been out of the Chamber 
momentarily. What is the change to which 
the Senator refers? 

Mr. Norris. The National Electric Light As- 
sociation has changed to the Edison Electric 
Institute, They have givén a new name to 
an old institution. 

Mr. President, I have referred several times 
to the Commonwealth & Southern Corpora- 
tion. Incidentally the Commonwealth & 
Southern, one of these holding companies, is 
one of the corporations which the Federal 
Trade Commission has not yet investigated. 
We have appropriated money today that will 
enable them to carry their investigation into 
this group. I want to outline briefly just 
what the Commonwealth & Southern Corpo- 
ration 18. 

The Commonwealth & Southern Corpora- 
tion is one of the utility combines upon which 
the Federal Trade Commission has not started 
work as yet, and most certainly will not before 
June 30. It is one of the 22 companies listed 
by the Commission for investigation in the 
next fiscal year and will be investigated at 
that time, I hope. 

Commonwealth & Southern controls, 
through direct ownership of practically 100 
percent of common stock, the following com- 
panies, among others: Alabama Power Co. 
Tennessee Electric Power Co., Gulf Power Co., 
Mississippi Power Co., South Carolina Power 
Co., Georgia Power Co. It controls others 
similarly in Pennsylvania, Illinois, Indiana, 
and Ohio. 

The southern companies listed came into 
Commonwealth & Southern control through 
the Southeastern Power & Light Co., which 
formerly headed up this group of companies 
in the Southeast. In May 1929, Common- 
wealth & Southern Corporation was formed 
and acquired more than 90 percent of the 
common stock of this Southeastern Power & 
Light Co. Subsequently, Southeastern Power 
& Light Co. was merged into Commonwealth 
& Southern, along with three other holding 
companies much like Southeastern, but oper- 
ating in other regions. 

Just imagine what that means. If we take 
the language of the last two or three sen- 
tences to which I have given utterance, and 
analyze it, we will find out how the or- 
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. dinary person may be deceived, unless he 


selects an expert to help him, and if he be 
an expert he will require considerable time 


to trace out the holdings, the swallowings, 


the buying out and selling out of these vari- 
ous corporations one to the other, one hold- 
ing company getting control of another hold- 
ing company, and so on down the line. 

The other three holding companies which 
I have just mentioned as taken over were 
the Commonwealth Power Corporation, the 
Penn-Ohio Edison Co., and the Allied Power 
& Light Corporation, 

The Commonwealth & Southern system, 
in the South, serves Pensacola, Fla.; Chatta- 
nooga and Nashville, Tenn.; Anniston, Bir- 
mingham, Montgomery, Gadsden, and Mo- 
bile, Ala.; Charleston and Aiken, S. C.; At- 
lanta, Augusta, Columbus, Macon, and Rome, 
aas and Biloxi, Hattiesburg, and Meridian, 

188. 

The vast extent of the system in the Middle 
West, as well as in the South, is tersely ex- 
pressed in Moody's Manual of Public Utilities 
for 1932, which says: 

“The operating companies serve over 2,600 
cities, towns, and communities, in a terri- 
tory having a population estimated to be in 
excess of 9,000,000, located in 11 industrial 
and agricultural States—Michigan, Ohio, In- 
diana, Illinois, Tennessee, Pennsylvania, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, and Florida, furnishing electricity to 
1,046,971 customers’ meters and gas to 218,- 
002 customers’ meters.” 

The system had consolidated assets at the 
end of 1931 of $1,155,760,000. Its consoli- 
dated gross earnings in 1931 were $130,000,- 
000, and in 1932 were $144,000,000. Its net 
income, after expenses, taxes, retirement re- 
serve, and fixed charges, but before preferred 
dividends, was, in 1931, $22,369,000; and in 
1932 was $13,243,000, 

Commonwealth & Southern Corporation 
had outstanding at the end of 1932 33,673,328 
shares of common stock without par value. 
As of the end of 1931 there were nearly 160,- 
000.common stockholders and about 181,- 
000 stockholders of all classes. 

All of this information is contained in 


Moody's Manual and Moody's Cumulative 


Manual Service. 

From Holding Company Control of Li- 
censees of the Federal Power Commission, a 
report of a survey made under the direction 
of the Power Commission last year, it is clear 
that the Commonwealth & Southern Cor- 
poration, huge as it is, is only one of the 
units in the great Morgan power combine 
that has been put together in the last 10 
years. The Power Commission's report shows 
this, without comment, through the record 
of stockholdings. According to this report, 
the Commonwealth & Southern Corporation 
had outstanding in June 1931, 34,011,010 
shares of common stock, or several hundred 
thousand more than remained outstanding 
at the end of 1932. Of the thirty-four mil- 
lion-odd shares outstanding in the middle of 
1931, the American Super-Power Corporation 
held 4,571,663, or 13.4 percent; United Cor- 
poration held 1,798,270, or 5.3 percent; and 
United Gas Improvement Co, held 975,448, or 
2.9 percent. The holdings of these three 
made a total of 7,245,379, or 21.6 percent. 

The foregoing figures are contained in the 
“holding company control” report on page 8. 
The United Corporation is the giant invest- 
ment trust, or investment company, cf the 
Morgan interests in the utility field. The 
United Gas Improvement Co, has 26.1 percent 
of its common stock held by the United Cor- 
poration. The American Super-Power Cor- 
poration is closely related to these others. 
Moreover, besides the 21.6 percent of Com- 
monwealth & Southern common stock held 
by American Super-Power, United Corpora- 
tion, and United Gas Improvement, an addi- 
tional 6 percent of Commonwealth & South- 
ern common stock is held by the Electric 
Bond & Share Co. There are also certain 
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stock interrelationships between Electric 
Bond & Share and the other corporations 
named, 

Since the Power Commission's report was 
prepared there has been some building up of 
holdings in Commonwealth & Southern, by 
the American Super Power Corporation at 
least. Moody's Manual Service lists the hold- 
ings of the American Super Power Corpora- 
tion in Commonwealth & Southern Corpora- 
tion, as of December 31, 1932, as 5,000,000 
shares of common stock and 2,721,447 option 
warrants. 

{At this point Mr. Norris yielded the floor 
for the day.] 


Thursday, February 23, 1933 


Mr. Norris. Mr. President, when the Senate 
took a recess last night I had about reached 
the point where I was going to give some 
illustrations of corporate control. The pu:- 
ticular subject about which I was talking was 
the investigation of the Power Trust by the 
Federal Trade Commission. But every stu- 
dent of the subject will learn before he in- 
vestigates it very far that it is only one of 
the incidents of corporate control that needs 
investigation. The Federal Trade Commis- 
sion has stated that on its own motion it 
intended to take up an investigation of cor- 
porations generally and their general control 
of the business of the country. 

Mr. Borax. Mr. President, may I interrupt 
the Senator? 

The Vice Presmment. Does the Senator from 
Nebraska yield to the Senator from. Idaho? 

Mr, Norris. Certainly. 

Mr. Boran, I want to ask the Senator if 
he has seen a book just published by Upton 
Sinclair on Wall Street, entitled “Upton Sin- 
clair Presents William Fox"? 

Mr. Norris, Yes; I have the book. 

Mr. Boran. I think it is one of the most 
remarkable stories in regard to such matters 
that I have ever read. 

Mr. Norris. I have not yet read all of it, but 
the part which I have read indicates that it is 
a very remarkable story. 

Mr. President, I wish now rather to broaden 
the scope of my discussion of the question by 
taking in corporations in general. The con- 
trol of the public-utilities business, the elec- 
tric-light business, is important, because it 
reaches into every home in the land, but it 
is only one of the illustrations of the control, 
by combinations of money, of practically all 
of the business of the Nation. 

I desire at this point to give a list of eight 
leading banks in New York City, as follows: 

Bank of America National Association, 
Bank of Manhattan Trust Co., Bankers’ Trust 
Co., Chase National Bank, Chemical Bank & 
Trust Co., Guaranty Trust Co., National City 
Bank Co., New York Trust Co. 

Almost any list of the large banks of Wall 
Street could be taken and the result would be 
about the same, but I have selected this list, 
because to take all the banks and gather the 
facts in regard to them would mean a job 
that would require months of toil. 

The 8 banks on the list I have given 
have 287 directorships in insurance com- 
panies; they have 301 directorships in other 
banks. That shows how they are interlocked 
with other banks. They have 521 director- 
ships in public-utility companies. That 
shows how they reach out over the country 
and handlg the public-utility business of the 
country. These 8 banks have 585 direc- 
torships in railroad, steamship, and airplane 
transportation companies. So we cannot 
eliminate or reduce an appropriation for air- 
planes without treading on the toes of the 
money power of Wall Street. 

«Mr. Lonc. Mr. President, will the Senator 
from Nebraska yield to me for just a moment? 

The VICE Presipent. Does the Senator from 
Nebraska yield to the Senator from Louisi- 
ana? 

Mr. Norris. I yield. 
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Mr. Lone. Their corporate control of the 
Power Trust does not differ materially from 
their control of anything else, does it? 

Mr. Norris. No; it is about the same as in 
the case of any other corporation, 

These 8 banks—and they are only a part 
of the great combination of wealth repre- 
sented by banks in Wall Street, which are 
operating through interlocking director- 
ships—have directorships in 846 manufac- 
turing companies. So, there are 846 corpora- 
tions engaged in all lines of manufacturing 
that these banks, either directly or indirectly, 
control, because the man who controls or the 
men who control the money of the country 
also control the country, as the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. THOMAS] so well said yester- 
day. Let a combination of men control the 
finances of the United States, and they con- 
trol all the activities of all the people of the 
United States. These 8 banks have 1,201 
directorships in other corporations, making a 
total of 3,741 directorships held by the 8 
banks in various corporations. 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. Norris said further: 


Now I want to make a little larger list of 
banks. I am going to include these 8, and 
add enough more to include 24 banks and 
trust companies in New York. 


Mr. President, as I stated just a little 
while ago, and I repeat because addi- 
tional Senators have entered the Cham- 
ber, if this nomination shall be con- 
firmed, we will have in the Cabinet Ed- 
ward Stettinius, Jr., of New York, Secre- 
tary of State; Henry Morgenthau, Jr., 
of New York, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury; Henry L. Stimson, of New York, 
Secretary of War; James V. Forrestal, 
of New York, Secretary of the Navy; 
Frances Perkins, of New York, Secretary 
of Labor; and we will have Harlan F. 
Stone, of New York, Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

Five of the ten members of the Cab- 
inet are from New York. 


Mr. President, the late Senator Nor- 
ris further said: 


Now I want to take a little larger list of 
banks. I am going to include these 8 and 
add enough more to include 24 banks and 
trust companies in New York, and, so that 
any student who may want to examine into 
the question may have a little more detail, 
I will give the names of these 24 banks which 
I use in this illustration. They are the 
American Exchange Securities Corporation; 
Anglo-South American Trust Co.; Banc- 
america-Blair Corporation; Bank of America, 
National Association; Bank of Manhattan 
Trust Co.; Bank for Savings in the City of 
New York; Bankers’ Trust Co.; Bronx County 
Trust Co.; Brooklyn Trust Co.; Central Han- 
over Bank & Trust Co.; Chase National Bank; 
Chemical Bank & Trust Co.; City Bank Farm- 
ers’ Trust Co.; Corn Exchange Bank & Trust 
Co.; First National Bank, City of New York; 
Guaranty Trust Co. of New York; Halsey 
Stewart & Co.; Irving Trust Co.; Lisman 
Trust Co.; Manufacturers’ Trust Co.; Marine 
Midland Trust Co.; National City Bank of 
New York; New York Trust Co.; Title Guar- 
anty & Trust Co. << 
Mr. President, these banks have 6,250 direc- 
torships in various corporations, including 
other banks. 


Mr. President, the farmers in North 
Dakota, the farmers in the Northwest, 
who must buy farm machinery made of 
steel, are interested in the amount of 
the profits which the United States Steel 
Corporation or other corporations are 
making, and they are interested in the 
fact that this man, whose nomination 
We are asked to confirm, held a very high 
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position in the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, and I understand he is reputed 
to be worth now about $40,000,000. Ido 
not know. I have simply been told 
that—I believe, reliably. We do not 
know and I do not suppose any Member 
of the Senate on the Senate floor knows 
in what companies he has stock, but I, as 
one Senator on the floor representing my 
constituents, wish them to know before 
we confirm this appointment exactly 
what the situation is, and I will say that 
this situation instead-of getting better 
has been progressively getting worse. 

Mr. President, I repeat the statement 
made by the late Senator Norris: 


Mr. President, these banks have 6,250 di- 
rectorships in various corporations, including 
other banks. 


I now ask, Mr. President, that the next 
two paragraphs may be printed in the 
Record at this point as a part of my re- 
marks, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, what 
was the request? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from North Dakota made a re- 
quest to place certain remarks made by 
the late Senator Norris in the RECORD 
at this point. 

Mr, CONNALLY. I understood the 
Senator to ask permission to revise his 
remarks. I did not understand his re- 
quest. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from North Dakota? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Let me call attention here to conditions 
existing right in the shadow of this Capitol. 
The Chase National Bank, as is known, owns, 
or at least controls, the gas company which 
supplies the people of Washington with gas. 
Between the Chase National Bank and the 
gas company that operates in the elty of 
Washington there are more than a dozen 
holding companies. I put the list of those 
holding companies into the Recorp in some 
remarks I made here at the last session of 
Congress. In addition to those holding com- 
panies there are two voting trusts that in- 
tervene between the operating company and 
the corporation in Wall Street that controls 
it. There is not any reason for this maze of 
holding companies, Mr. President, except to 
deceive the people and to make difficult, in 
fact, to make almost impossible, the proper 
regulation of public utilities. 

I want to show now, Mr. President, how 
these holdings have been increasing, how 
rapidly they are going forward, how rapidly 
the hands of these interlocking corporations 
are reaching out into all fields of human en- 
deavor and controlling gradually but surely 
business of a corporate nature of all kinds 
in the United States. I propose in a very 
few words to show the increase of the con- 
trol of the business of the country by a few 
banks in Wall Street. 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, the late 
Senator Norris continued: 


In 1899-there were 1,762 directorships in 
other corporations held by 15 commercial 
banks of New York City. Perhaps I had 
better read the names of those banks. They 
are: Bank of America, National Association; 
Bank of Manhattan Trust Co.; Bank for Sav- 
ings in the City of New York; Bankers Trust 
Co.; Central Hanover Bank & Trust Co.; 
Chemical Bank & Trust Co.; Chase National 
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Bank; New York City Bank Farmers’ Trust 
co.; Guaranty Trust Co.; Irving Trust Co.; 
Manufacturers Trust Co; Marine Midland 
Trust Co.; National City Bank; New York 
Trust Co.; and Title Guaranty & Trust Co. 

These 15 corporations in 1899 held 1,762 
directorships in other corporations. In 1913, 
14 years later, the same group of banks held 
directorships in 3,426 other corporations. In 
1931 the same group of banks held director- 
ships in 5,432 other corporations. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have placed in the Recorp the 
remainder of the late Senator Norris’ 
statement up to and including the word 


“chart” on page 4774. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request made by the 
Senator from North Dakota? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Let me give just a brief statement in regard 
to the holding of directorships in other corpo- 
rations by the National City Bank at the 
present time. The National City Bank has 
seven directorships in aviation companies; 
it has 41 directorships in other banks; it has 
104 directorships in miscellaneous corpora- 
tions; it has 44 directorships in insurance 
companies, it has 102 directorships in manu- 
facturing companies; it has 29 directorships 
in transportation companies and it has 115 
directorships in public utility companies. 

Mr. President, I have prepared and placed 
on the wall here [indicating] a chart in 
which there is given somewhat of an analysis 
of the Chase National Bank, using that bank 
as an illustration, for the same thing would 
be true of almost any of the large banks I 
have mentioned. This chart was prepared by 
Mr. Frey, secretary-treasurer of the metals 
trades department of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. It is made up, to a great ex- 
tent, from testimony taken before the sub- 
committee of the Judiciary Committee just a 
few weeks ago. 

The Chase National Bank, of New York 
City, as shown by the chart, has 82 directors, 
They are named on the chart. It has in 
transportation companies 133 directorships; 
it has 236 directorships in manufacturing 
corporations. The transportation companies 
are named on the chart together with the 
names of the men who sit as directors. The 
manufacturing companies are also named on 
the chart, together with the names of the 
men who sit on the board of directors of the 
various corporations and who represent the 
Chase National Bank. 

The bank has 59 directorships in other 
banks, and here [indicating] is the list of 
the banks, together with the names of the 
directors of the Chase National Bank who 
sit on the board of directors of the other 
banks. So the Chase National Bank is in- 
terlocked with 69 other banks. 

That bank has 73 directorships in public- 
utility corporations, and here on the chart 
[indicating] is a list of the public-utility 
corporations upon the board of directors of 
each of which it has one or more directors. 
They have 82 directorships in insurance com- 
panies; and so that the Senate may know 
that these are not little local insurance com- 
panies, I have here on the chart the name 
of every one of those 82 insurance companies, 

The Chase National Bank also has 262 di- 
rectorships on miscellaneous corporations, 
some of the most important corporations in 
the United States, and they are listed on the 
chart, 


Mr. LANGER. The late Senator Nor- 
ris continued: 


Since I cannot put the chart in the RECORD, 
and since I should like to have in the RECORD 
in connection with my remarks a complete 
list of these various public-utility companies, 
banks, manufacturing corporations, insurance 
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companies, and miscellaneous corporations, I 
ask unanimous consent, without reading, to 
have printed at this point the names of the 
various corporations to which I have referred 
and that are already outlined and named on 
this chart. 


Then Mr. Norris named the corpora- 
tions, and I ask unanimous consent that 
the names may be printed in the Recorp 
at this point in my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from North Dakota? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


One hundred and thirty-three directorships 
in transportation companies, as follows: 
Adams Express Co.; Albany & Susquehanna 
Railroad Co.; American Express Co.; Ameri- 
can Express Co. (Inc.): American Ship & 
Commerce; Aviation Corporation; Bingham & 
Garfield Railway Co., Brooklyn & Queens 
Transit; Canadian Pacific Railway Co.; Can- 
ton, Aberdeen & Nashville Railroad; Cham- 
plain Transportation Co.; Chateaugay & Lake 
Placid Railroe’ Co.; Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railroad Co.; Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific Railroad Co.; Chicago, St. Louis & New 
Orleans Railroad Co.; Cincinnati, Indianapo- 
lis & Western Railroad Co.; Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railway Co.; 
Colorado & Southern Railway Co.; Coopers- 
town & Charlotte Valley Railroad Co.; Cop- 
per River & Northwestern Railroad Co.; Dela- 
ware & Hudson Co.; Delaware & Hudson Rail- 
road Corporation; Denver & Rio Grande West- 
ern Railroad Co.; Dubuque & Sioux City Rail- 
road; Eastern Steamship Lines; Erie Railroad 
Co.; Georgia & Florida Railroad Co.; Great 
Western Rallway Co.; Greenwich & Johnson- 
ville Railway Co.; Hudson & Manhattan Rail- 
road Co.; Illinois Central Railroad Co.: In- 
ternational Mercantile Marine Co.; Kansas 
City Southern Railway Co.; Kansas, Okla- 
homa & Gulf Railway; Lake George Steam- 
boat Co.; Lehigh & New England Railroad 
Co.; Long Island Railroad Co.; Los Angeles 
& Salt Lake Railroad Co.; Louisiana & Ar- 
kansas Railway Co.; Manhattan Railway Co. 

Mechanicsville & Fort Edward Railroad Co.; 
Mexican-American Steamship Co.; Mexican- 
Central Railway Co.; Mexican Mineral Rail- 
way Co,; Mexican Northern Mining & Railway 
Co.; Michigan Central Railroad Co.; Midland 
Valley Railroad Co.; Mississippi Valley Rail- 
way Co.; Morris & Essex Railroad Co.; Munson 
Steamship Line; Napierville Junction Rail- 
way, Co.; National Railroad Co, of Mexico; 
National Railways of Mexico; Nevada North- 
ern Railway Co.; New York & Harlem Railroad 
Co.; New York Central Railroad Co.; New 
York, Chicago & St. Louis Railroad Co.; New 

Vork. New Haven & Hartford Railroad Co.: 
New York, Ontario & Western Railroad Co.;: 
Norfolk Southern Railroad Co,; North Atlantic 
Steamship Corporation; North River Railway 
Co.; Northern Pacific Railway Co.; Norwood 
& St. Lawrence Railroad Co.; Ontario, Car- 
bondale & Scranton Railway Co.; Oregon 
Short Line Railroad Co.; Oregon-Washington 
Railroad & Navigation Co.; Pacific Steamship 
Co.; Parral & Durango Railroad Co.; Philip- 
pine Railway; Port Jervis, Monticello & Sum- 
mitville Railroad; Potosi & Rio Verde Railway 
Co.: Quebec, Montreal & Southern Railway 
Co.; Ray & Gilla Valley Railroad; Rensselaer 
& Saratoga Railroad Co.; Rio Grande Junction 
Railroad Co.; Roosevelt Steamship Co.; Rut- 
land & Whitehall Railroad Co.; St. Louis-San 
Francisco Railway Co.; Schoharie Valley Rail- 
way Co: Seaboard Air Line Railway Co.; Shell 
Pipe Line Corporation; Societe Financiers de 
Transports et d'Entreprises Industrielles; 
South American Railway Co.; Southern Ex- 
press Co.; Southern Railway Co.; Texas & 
Pacific Railway Co.; Texas Midland Railroad 
Co.; Ticonderoga Railroad Co.: Transatlantic 
Steamship Corporation; Transcontinental Air 
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Transport (Inc.); Troy Union Railroad Co.; 
Union Pacific Railroad Co.; Wabash Railway 
Co.; Western Pacific Railroad Co.; West Shore 
Railroad Co.; Wheeling & Lake Erie Railroad 
Co.; Wilkes-Barre Connecting Railroad Co. 
So & Susquehanna Valley Railroad 

0. 

Two hundred and thirty-six directorships 
in manufacturing corporations, as follows: 
Agasote Millboard Co.; Allis-Chalmers Manu- 
facturing Co.; Amalgamated Metal Corpora- 
tion; American Agricultural Chemical Co.; 
American Brake Shoe & Foundry Co.; Ameri- 
can Chicle Co.; American Colortype Co.; 
American Locomotive Co.; American Metal 
Co.; American Metal Co. of New Mexico; 
American Smelting & Refining Co.; American 
Sugar Refining Co.; American Woolen Co. ot 
Massachusetts; American Writing Paper Co.; 
Armour & Co.; Art Metal Construction Co.; 
Atlantic Fruit & Sugar Co.: Maker Castor Oil 
Co.; Bethlehem Steel Corporation; Borden 
Co.; Borden's Farm Products Co. (Inc.): Bra- 
den Copper Co,; Britannia Mining & Smelt- 
ing Co.; Brooklyn Elevator & Milling Co.; 
Butte & Superior Mining Co.; California 
Cyanide Co.; Canadian International Paper 
Co.; Canadian Westinghouse Co.; Cape Cruz 
Sugar Co.; Carter White Lead Co.; Cham- 
pion Paper Co; Champion Silk Mills; 
Chateaugay Ore & Iron Co.; Chazy Mar- 
ble Lime Co. (Inc.); Chicago Pneumatic 
Tool Co.; Chihuahua Mining Co.; Coca-Cola 
Co.; Colorado Iron & Fuel Co.; Commercial 
Solvents Corporation; Companio Hispano- 
Americana de Electricidad; Consolidation 
Coal Co.; Continental Banking Corporation; 
William Cramp & Sons Ship & Engine Build- 
ing; Cranston Print Works; Cream of Wheat 
Corporation; Crosse & Blackwell (Inc.); Cuba 
Distilling Co.; Cuban Cane Products Co. 
(Inc.); Cuban Portland Cement Corpora- 
tion; Curtiss-Wright Corporation; Dardelet 
Threadlock Corporation; DeHaven Razor 
Co.; Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Coal 
Co.; Dominican Molasses Co.; Dunlop Tire & 
Rubber Co.; E. I, du Pont de Nemours & Co.; 
Durable Wire Rope Co. of Boston; Kl Potosi 
Mining Co.; Endicott-Johnson Corporation; 
Ethyl Gasoline Corporation; Federal Mining 
& Smelting Co.; Federated Metals Corpora- 
tion; Fidelity Sugar Co.; Flintkote Co.; Fox 
Film Corporation; Gallup American Coal Co.: 
General Cable Corporation; General Foods 
Corporation; General Motors Radio Corpora- 
tion; Georgian Manganese Co.; General Mo- 
tors Corporation; General Office Equipment 
Corporation; Gould Coupler Co.; Granby 
Consolidated Mining, Smelting & Power Co.; 
Granite City Steel Co.; Great Northern Paper 
Co.; Gulf States Steel Co.; Haenichen bros. 
Silk Co.: Harrisville Paper Corporation; Hud- 
son Coal Co.; Inspiration Consolidated Cop- 
per Co.; International Cement Corporation; 
International Nickel Co. (Inc.); Interna- 
tional Paper Co.; Johns-Manville Corpora- 
tion; Kelsey-Hayes Wheel Corporation; Ken- 
necott Copper Corporation; Kildun Mining 
Corporation; Knickerbocker Cement Co.; B. 
Kuppenheimer & Co.; Lakeside Ice Co.; Lima 
Locomotive Works (Inc.). 

Locomotive Feed Water Heater Co.; Long 
Bell Lumber Co.; Macbeth-Evans Glass Co.; 
Mack Trucks (Inc.): Matanzas Sugar Co.; 
Matieson Alkali Works (Inc); Mesavi Iron 
Co.: Mexican Lead Co.; Minneapolis-Mobile 
Power Implements Co.; Monel-Weir (Ltd.); 
Montreal Locomotive Works (Ltd.); Munsing- 
wear (Inc.); Mutual Chemical Co, of Amer- 
ica; Nash Motors Co.; National Bearing 
Metals Corporation; National Carbide Cor- 
poration; National Cash Register Co.; Na- 
tional Enameling & Stamping Co.; National 
Seal Co. (Inc.); Nevada Consolidated Copper 
Co.; Newmont Mining Corporation; Northern 
Coal & Iron Co.; Ontario Refining Co. (Ltd.); 
Oswego Board Corporation; Oswego Rayon 
Corporation; Otis Elevator Co.; Pantasote 
Leather Co.; Patino Mines and Enterprises 
Consolidates (Inc.): Phillips Petroleum Co:; 
Pillsbury Flour Mills (Inc.); Pond Creek 
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Pocahontas Co.; Prairie Oil & Gas Co; Punta 
Alegre Sugar Co.; R. C. A. Photophone (Inc.); 
Radio Corporation of America; R. C. A. Radio- 
tron Co. (Inc.): R. C. A. Victor Co. (Inc.): 
Remington Arms Co, (Inc.); Remington Cash 
Register Co.; Remington Rand (Inc.); Re- 
vere Copper & Brass (Inc.); John A. 
Roebling’s Sons Co. of New Jersey; John A, 
Roebling’s Sons Co. of New York; Rome Iron 
Mills (Inc.); Roxana Petroleum Corporation; 
Ruberoid Co. (Inc.), N. J.; St. Regis Paper 
Co.; Schuylkill Coal & Iron Co.; Scranton & 
Lehigh Coal Co.; Seaboard Oil Co. of Dela- 
ware; Shanferoke Coal & Supply Corporation; 
Sheil Eastern Petroleum Products; Shell Co. 
of California; Shell Oil Co.; Shell Petroleum 
Corporation; Shell Union Oil Corporation; 
Sinclair Consolidated Oil Corporation; 
Skenandoa Rayon Corporation; W. & J. 
Sloane Manufacturing Co.; Alexander Smith 
Carpet Co.; A. O. Smith Corporation; Socony- 
Vacuum Corporation; Sombrerete Mining 
Co.; South Porto Rico Sugar Co.; Southern 
Mineral Products Corporation; Southern 
Wheel Co.; Sunstrand Corporation; Super- 
heater Co.; Taggart-Oswego Paper & Bag Co.; 
Technicolor (Inc.): Toledo Glass Co.; Towene 
Mines (Inc.); Truax-Traer Coal Co.; Under- 
wood-Elliott-Fisher Co.; United Biscuit Co, 
of America; United States Industrial Alcohol 
Co.; United States Industrial Chemical Co.; 
United States Leather Co.; United States 
Rubber Co.; United States Zine Co.; United 
Zine Smelting Corporation; Vacuum Oil Co. 
(Inc.); Vanadium Corporation of America; 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corporation; 
Ward Baking Corporation; Warner Sugar 
Corporation; Western Electric Co. (Inc.); 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co.; 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co.; Wright Aero- 
nautical Corporation; L, A. Young Spring & 
Water Corporation. 

Seventy-three directorships in public utili- 
ties, as follows: All American Cables, (Inc.); 
American & Foreign Power Co., (Inc.); Ameri- 
can District Telephone Co,; American District 
Telegraph Co. of New Jersey; American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co.; Atlas Utilities & In- 
vestors Co., (Ltd.); Atlas Utilities Corpora- 
tion; Brooklyn, Manhattan Transit Co.; Car- 
olina Power & Light Co.; Central Hudson Gas 
& Electric Corporation; Central Mexico Light 
& Power Co.; Cities Service Power & Light Co.: 
Columbia Gas & Electric Corporation; Com- 
mercial Cable Co.; Connecticut Electric Serv- 
ice Co.; Eastern Massachusetts Street Rail- 
way Co.; Eastern State Power Corporation; 
Electric Bond & Share Co.; Electric Power & 
Light Co.: Fulton Light, Heat & Power Co.; 
General Realty & Utilities Corporation; 
Guanajuato Power & Electric Co.; Havana 
Electric Railway Co.; Interborough Rapid 
Transit Co.; International Ocean Telegraph 
Co.; International Paper & Power Co.; Inter- 
national Power Securities Corporation; Le- 
high Power Securities Corporation; Mackay 
Radio & Telegraph Co.; Mexican Telegraph 
Co.; Michoacan Power Co.; Mohawk Hudson 
Power Corporation; Montana Power Co.; Na- 
tional District Telegraph Co.; New Orleans 
Public Service, (Inc.); New York Power & 
Light Corporation; New York Rapid Transit 
Co.; Niagara, Hudson Power Corporation; 
Northern Mexican Power & Development Co., 
(Ltd); Postal Telegraph & Cable Corporation; 
Public Service Corporation of New Jersey; 
Second Avenue Railroad Corporation; Stand- 
ard Gas & Electric Co.; Standard Power & 
Light Corporation; Twin City Rapid Transit 
Co.; United Gas Improvement Co.; United 
States Electric Power Corporation; United 
Light & Power Co.; Utah Power & Light Co.; 
Warren County Electric Light, Heat & Power 
Co.; Western Union Telegraph Co.; Williams- 
burg Power Plant Corporation. 

Sixty-nine directorships in other banks: 
Anglo-South American Trust Co.; Bankers 
Trust Co., Little Rock, Ark.; Bank for Savings 
in the City of New York; Bowery Savings 
Bank; Canal Bank & Trust Co., New Orleans; 
Central Farmers Trust Co., West Palm Beach, 
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Fla.; Central Hanover Bank & Trust Co.; Cen- 
tral Savings Bank in the City of New York; 
Citizens National Bank & Trust Co., of Engle- 
wood, N. J.; Commercial Investment Trust 
Corporation; Commercial Trust Co. of New 
Jersey; County Trust Co. of New York; Dun- 
bar National Bank of New York; Equitable 
Eastern Banking Corporation; Equitable 
Trust Co. of New York; Farmers Deposit Na- 
tional Bank; First and Second National Bank 
& Trust Co.; First Mechanics National Bank, 
Trenton, N. J.; First Seattle Dexter Horton 
National Bank; First Stanford National Bank 
& Trust Co.; Goldman Sachs Trading Corpo- 
ration; Greenwich Trust Co., Greenwich, 
Conn.; Harris Trust & Savings Bank; Inter- 
national Acceptance Bank (Inc.); Interna- 
tional Bank de Amsterdam; Lawyers Mort- 
gage Co.; Lawyers Title & Guaranty Co.; Law- 
yers Trust Co.; Lee Higginson Trust Co.; 
Montclair Trust Co., Montclair, N. J.; Morris- 
town Trust Co., Morristown, N. J.; Mortgage 
Bond Co. of New York.; National Shawmut 
of Boston, Mass.; Northern New York Trust 
Co., Watertown, N. X.; Peoples Trust Co., 
Malone, N. V.; J. Henry Schroeder Banking 
Corporation; J. Henry Schroeder Trust Cor- 
poration; Seaman’s Bank for Savings in the 
City of New York; Title Guaranty & Trust 
Co.; Union Dime Savings Bank; United States 
Savings Bank of New York; United States 
Trust Co. of New York. 

Eighty-two directorships in insurance com- 
panies: Agricultural Insurance Co.; American 
Alliance Insurance Co.; American Constitu- 
tion Fire Assurance Co.; American Eagle Fire 
Insurance Co.; American Home Fire Assur- 
ance Co.; American National Fire Insurance 
Co.; American Re-Insurance Co.; American 
Surety Co. of New York; Associated Reinsur- 
ance Co. of New York; Bankers & Shippers 
Insurance Co.; Church Life Insurance Corpo- 
ration; Church Properties Fire Insurance Cor- 
poration; Continental Insurance Co.; County 
Fire Insurance Co. of Philadelphia; Detroit 
Fire & Marine Insurance Co.; Eagle Indemnity 
Co.; Empire State Insurance Co.; Equitable 
Life Assurance Society of the United States; 
Fidelity-Phoenix Fire Insurance Co. of New 
York; First American Fire Insurance Co.: 
Great American Insurance Co.; Great Ameri- 
. can Indemnity Co.; Home Fire Security Cor- 
poration; Massachusetts Fire & Marine Insur- 
ance Co.; Mercantile Insurance Co. of Amer- 
ica; Merchants Fire Assurance Corporation of 
New York; Merchants Indemnity Corporation 
of New York; Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co.; Mount Royal Insurance Co. of Montreal; 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York; Na- 
tional Surety Co.; Newark Fire Insurance Co.; 
New Jersey Insurance Co.; New York Casualty 
Co.; Niagara Fire Insurance Co.; North Ameri- 
can Reassurance Co.; North British & Mercan- 
tile Insurance Co. (Ltd.) of London and Edin- 
burgh; North Carolina Home Insurance Co.; 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co.; Pa- 
cific Fire Insurance Co.; Penn Mutual Life 
Insurance Co.; Pennsylvania Co. for Insur- 
ance of Lives & Granting Annuities; Pilot Re- 
insurance Co, of New York; Prudential Insur- 
ance Co. of America; Reliance Life Insurance 
Co.; Rochester American Insurance Co.; Royal 
Indemnity Co.; Seaboard Fire & Marine Insur- 
ance Co.; Standard Fire Insurance Co., Tren- 
ton, N. J.; Standard Surety & Casualty Co. of 
New York; Star Insurance Co. of America; 
Teachers Insurance & Annuity Association; 
Union Guarantee & Mortgage Co.; Washing- 
ton Assurance Corporation of New York. 

‘Two hundred and sixty-two directorships 
in miscellaneous corporations: Agfa Ansco 
Corporation; Air Reduction Co. (Inc.); Amer- 
ican Arch Co, (Inc.) of New York; American 
Founders Corporation; American and Conti- 
nental Corporation; American Enka Corpora- 
tion; American Institute of Mining and Met- 
allurgical Engineers; American International 
Corporation; American Investors (Inc.): 
American Petroleum Institute; American- 
Russian Chamber of Commerce; Archer- 
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Daniels-Midland Co. Astor Safe Deposit Co.; 
Austin, Nichols & Co. (Inc.); G. M. Basford 
Co.; Bell Telephone Securities Co.; Bluff Point 
Land Improvement Co.; Borden Realty Cor- 
poration; Boyce Thompson Institute for 
Plant Research; William Bradley & Son; 
Brooklyn Eastern District Terminal; Brook- 
lyn Real Estate Exchange (Ltd.); Brooks Bros. 
Brunswick Site Co.; Edward G. Budd Manu- 
facturing Co.; Burns Bros.; California Petro- 
leum Corporation; California Petroleum Cor- 
poration of Venezuela; Cape Cruz Co. (Inc.); 
Carib Syndicate (Ltd.); F. L. Carlisle & Co. 
(Inc.): Central Cunagua, South America; 
Century Holding Co.; Chamber of Commerce 
of the State of New York; Chapultepec Land 
Improvement Co.; Chase-Harris-Forbes Cor- 
poration; Chase-Harris-Forbes Corporation, 
Boston, Mass.; Chase-Harris-Forbes Corpora- 
tion (Ltd.), London; Chase-Harris-Forbes et 
Cie, Paris, France; Childs Co.; Chromium 
Corporation of America; City & Suburban 
Homes Co.; Coid Run Water Co.; Colon Oil 
Corporation; Commercial Factors Corpora- 
tion; Commercial Pacific Cable Co.; Common- 
wealth Fund; Commonwealth & Southern 
Corporation; Company of Master Craftsmen 


(Inc.); Consolidated Selling Co.; Continental 


Mortgage Guarantee Co.; Continental Secu- 
rities Corporation; Copper Exporters (Inc.); 
Copper Institute; Corn Products Refining 
Co.; Council on Foreign Relations (Inc.); 
Cuban Air Products Corporation; Cuban All 
American Cables (Inc.); Cuyler Realty Co.; 
Debevoise Co.; Detroit River Tunnel Co.; Dis- 
count Corporation of New York; Dongan Hall 
(Inc.) Dunbar Safe Deposit Co.; Electric 
Overseas Investment Co.; Elliott-Fisher Co.; 
Empire Mortgage Co.; Empire Safe Deposit 
Co.; English Speaking Union; European Mort- 
gage Investment Co.; Far Hills Land Corpora- 
tion; Fifth Third Union Trust Co.; Finance 
Co. of Great Britain and America (Ltd.); First 
National Co., Trenton, N. J.; Fishers Island 
Corporation; Fish University; Fort William 
Henry Hotel Co.; Forty-four Wall Street Cor- 
poration; Four Seventy Five Fifth Avenue 
Corporation; Franklin Railway Supply Co. 
(Inc.); Andrew Freedman Home; Freeport 
Texas Co.; Frontier Corporation; Garden City 
Co.; Henry Gardner & Co. (Ltd.). 

General American Investors Co.; General 
American Tank Car Corporation; General 
Motors Acceptance Corporation; General Mo- 
tors Holding Corporation; General Motors 
Export Co.; Gold & Stock Telegraph Co.; B. F. 
Goodrich Co.; Great A. & P. Tea Co.; Great 
American Investing Co. (Inc.); Great North- 
ern Iron Ore Properties; Greenwich Title & 
Trust Co.; M. A. Hanna Co.; Harbor Acres 
Realty Corporation; W. A. Harriman Securi- 
ties Corporation; Harris-Forbes & Co. 
(Ltd.), Montreal, Canada; Harvey & Outer- 
bridge (Inc.); Harway Improvement Co.; 
Havana Docks Corporation; Havemeyers & 
Elder (Inc.); Horticultural Society of New 
York; Hotel Waldorf-Astoria Corporation; 
Howe Sound Co.; Hudson River Estates 
(Inc.): Hudson Valley Fuel Corporation; In- 
dian Refining Co.; Intercontinental Invest- 
ment Trust; Intercontinental Rubber Co.; 
I>ternational Agricultural Corporation; In- 
ternational Carriers (Ltd.); International 
Communications Laboratories (Inc.); Inter- 
national Match Corporation; International 
Motor Co.; International Nickel Co. (Inc.); 
International Products Corporation; Interna- 
tional Securities Corporation of America; 
Jewel Tea Co. (Inc.); F. B. Keech & Co.; 
Knickerbocker Forty-second Street Co. (Inc.); 
S. H. Kress & Co.; Lehigh Coal & Navigation 
Co.: Libby Owens Securities Corporation; 
Lincoln Warehouse Corporation; Loew's 
(Inc.); Mackay Cos.; Magnus Co. (Inc.); 
Maracaibo Oil Exploration Corporation; C. H. 
Masiland Sons Co.; Mayflower Associates 
(Inc.); Melville Bond & Share Corporation: 
Merchant Sterling Corporation; Metropoli- 
tan Opera Co.; Mexican National Construc- 
tion Co.; Mexican Utilities Co.; Minerals 
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Separation North America Corporation; 
Morristown Securities Corporation; Mort- 
gage-Bond & Title Corporation; Muskogee 
Co.; N. & L. Realty Corporation; Nassau Hos- 
pital; National Bellas Hess Co. (Inc.); Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co.; National Employ- 
ment Exchange; National Lead Co.; Newark 
Factory Sites (Inc.); New York Clearing 
House Building Co.; New York Mutual Tele- 
graph Co.; New York Produce Exchange Safe 
Deposit & Storage Co.; New York Stock Ex- 
change; Northern Finance Corporation; 
Northern New York Development Co.: North- 
ern Securities Co.; Oceanic Investing Co.; 
One East End Avenue Corporation. 

One Hundred Fifty William Street Corpo- 
ration; One Liberty Street Realty & Securi- 
ties Corporation; One Ninety-five Broadway 
Corporation; Pacific Coast Co.; Pacific Com- 
mercial Co.; Panther Valley Water Co.; 
Petroleum Corporation of America; Philhar- 
monic-Symphony Society; Porto Rico Mer- 
cantile Co.; Postal Telegraph Cable Co.; 
Power Securities Corporation; Provident Loan 
Society of New York; Public Utility Holding 
Corporation of America; Pullman (Inc.); 
Radio Communication Co. (Inc.); Radio- 
Keith-Orpheum Corporation; Rail Joint Co.; 
R. C. A. Communications (Inc.); Royal 
American Corporation; St. Lawrence Securi- 
ties Co; Saratoga Association; Saratoga 
Association for the Improvement of the 
Breed of Horses; F. A. O. Schwarz; Sheafer’s 
Creek Water Co.; Shelton Holding Corpora- 
tion; W. & J. Sloane; Society Realty Co. 
(Inc.): Solvay American Investment Co.; 
Sprague Safety Control & Signal Corporation; 
Springler-van-Beuren Estates (Inc.): Ster- 
ling Securities Corporation; Stock Quotation 
Telegraph Co.; Stone & Webster (Inc.); 
Texas Co.; Texas Co. (California); Texas Co. 
(Delaware); Texas Co. (Mexico) South 
America; Texas Corporation; Texas Petro- 
leum Co.: Texas Production Co.; Thompson- 
Starrett Co. (Inc.); Tide Water Associated 
Oil Co.: Tobacco Products Corporation; 
Township Realty Corporation; Transamerica 
Corporation; Tri-Continental Corporation; 
Trust Co. of Northern Westchester; Union 
Mortgage Co.: United Chromium (Inc.); 
United Cigar Stores Co.; United Corporation; 
United Founders Corporation; United Securi- 
třes Corporation; United States & Foreign 
Securities Corporation; United States Guar- 
antee Co.; United States & International 
Securities Corporation; United States Leather 
Co.; United States Lines (Inc.); United 
States Lines Operations (Inc.); Westing- 
house Electric International Co.; Wood 
Struthers & Co. 


Mr. LANGER, I now ask unanimous 
consent to place in the Record Mr. Nor- 
ris’ remarks, appearing on page 4777, be- 
ginning with the word “knowing”, and 
ending with the word “companies.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection fo the request of the Senator 
from North Dakota? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

Mr. Norris. Knowing that it would violate 
the rule to put that illustration in the Rec- 
orp, and that we would have to change that 
rule, I had not intended to ask that it be 
put in. I do not believe I would be justified 


in doing it, much as I should like to have 
it go in. 


Mr. President, I think I was through with 
this chart when I was interrupted. I want 
to say, before leaving it, that this is only a 
sample; and this does not tell the whole 
story. The interlocking directorates go a 
great deal further than is shown here. The 
control by the Chase National Bank of a 
certain corporation of which it does not have, 
we will say, a majority of the stock holdings 
will be made complete by the other inter- 
locking directorates that come from other 
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banks which in turn, through these director- 
_ ships are connected with the Chase National 
Bank. 

I have here a chart outlining in a some- 
what similar way the interlocking connec- 
tion, through directorships, of the House of 
Morgan. J. P. Morgan & Co. have 19 part- 
ners. Here are 7 banks and trust compa- 
nies—in reality 8, because there are 2 in 
one or two places—known as Morgan banks, 
They are not the only banks that are con- 
trolled at least partially by the firm of J. P. 
Morgan & Co., but they are outstanding ones. 
They consist of the Bank for Savings in New 
York City; the Bankers’ Co. and the Bankers’ 
Trust Co.; the Corn Exchange Bank & Trust 
Co., of New York; the Fidelity Trust Co., 
of Philadelphia, Pa.; the Girard Trust Co., of 
Philadelphia, Pa.; the Guaranty Trust Co., 
of New York; and the New York Trust Co. 
These spaces down here, connected with each 
one of the banks I have mentioned, show 
the control by these particular subsidiaries 
of J. P. Morgan & Co. of the interlocking 
directorships that they have with other and 
outside corporations not named here. 

For instance, the Bank for Savings in the 
city of New York has 30 directorships in other 
banks. The same bank has 56 directorships 
in miscellaneous corporations. It has 48 di- 
rectorships in insurance companies. It has 
18 directorships in manufacturing compa- 
nies. It has 32 directorships in transporta- 
tion companies. It has 20 directorships in 
public-utility companies. 

Let us take another one, the Corn Ex- 
change National Bank & Trust Co., of New 
York. That is another one of the banks con- 
trolled by the House of Morgan. The Corn 
Exchange Rank has 11 directorships in other 
banks, It has 41 directorships in miscellane- 
ous corporations. It has 26 directorships in 
insurance companies, It has 28 directorships 
in manufacturing companies. It has 6 direc- 
torships in transportation companies; and 
it has 4 directorships in public-utility com- 
panies, 


Mr.LANGER. The late Senator Norris 
continued: 


Here, for instance, is the Guaranty Trust 
Co., of New York, one of the banks controlled 
by Morgan. It has 34 directorships in other 
banks. It has 222 directorships in miscella- 
neous corporations. It has 39 directorships 
in insurance companies. It has 92 director- 
ships in manufacturing companies, It has 
154 directorships in transportation compa- 
nies. It has 106 directorships in public- 
utility companies. 

And so on with all the others that I will 
not stop to read that appear on this chart. 


At this point the late Senator Logan 
said: 


Mr. President. 

The Vice PRESIDENT. Does the Senator 
from Nebraska yield to the Senator from 
Kentucky? 

Mr. Norris. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. Locan. I will ask the Senator if the 
4-line doggerel that describes old Noah’s fleas 
could not very well be applied to some of 
these banks?— 

“Old Noah’s fleas had other fleas 

Upon their backs to bite ’em, 
And those small fleas had smaller fleas, 
And so on ad infinitum.” 


{Laughter.] 


The late Senator Norris continued: 


Tam rather inclined to think that that will 
apply very well not only, to this particular 
illustration but to all the others, 

So that taking the total, Mr. President, the 
house of Morgan directly, through these banks 
I have named and which the house of Mor- 
gan controls, has 219 directorships in other 
banks; and Morgan has, in the same way, 
642 directorships in miscellaneous corpora- 
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tions. The house of Morgan has 215 director- 
ships in insurance companies. It has 425 
directorships in manufacturing and mining 
companies. It has 423 directorships in trans- 
portation companies, It has 318 director- 
ships in public-utility companies. - This 
makes a total of 2,242 directorships held di- 
rectly by the Morgan banks in the various 
kinds of corporations that I have named, 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have placed in the Recorp the 
next paragraph in Senator Norris’ re- 
marks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


I do not have the names of these various 
corporations here as I do in the analysis of 
the Chase National Bank. I do not have that 
simply because I did not have time to com- 
plete this, but if we should take the names 
of these various corporations and put them 
on here, we would find that to a very great 
extent they would correspond with the cor- 
porations named on this chart for the Chase 
National Bank. In other words, these banks, 
by their interlocking method of directorships, 
when they combine, can control practically 
any corporation of any size in the United 
States. I do not care whether it is a bank- 
ing institution, whether it is a railroad, 
whether it is operating flying machines, 
whether it is engaged in mining, whether it 
is engaged in any line of manufacturing, 
that statement holds true as to practically 
all of them in the United States. 


Mr, LANGER. Mr. President, Mr, Nor- 
ris further said: 


Now, Mr. President, I want to take up this 
other chart. I have here on this chart what 
is named “The Spider Web of Wall Street.” 
It has on it the following banks and trust 
companies, showing connections with other 
corporations and other banks: 


Then Mr. Norris proceeds to name 
them, and I ask unanimous consent that 
the remainder of Mr. Norris’ speech be 
printed at this point in the RECORD as a 
part of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request made by the 
Senator from North Dakota? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered, 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


First, J. P. Morgan & Co., the Guaranty 
Trust Co., the Bankers’ Trust Co., the First 
National Bank, the Central Hanover Bank, 
the Irving Trust Co., the National City Bank, 
the Chase National Bank. 

This chart contains the names of 120 cor- 
porations of various kinds that are connected 
with 1 or more of these banks. It does not 
tell the whole story by any means, Mr. Presi- 
dent. It represents interlocking directorates 
on July 1, 1932, between 8 leading banking 
institutions in New York City on the one 
hand, and 120 major corporations on the 
other. 

Mr. Locan. Mr. President 

The Vice PresipENT. Does the Senator from 
Nebraska yield to the Senator from Ken- 
tucky? 

Mr. Norris, I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. Locan. Does the Senator mean that 
these corporations named around the rim are 
the 120 to which he refers? 

Mr. Norris. They are the 120. 

Mr. Locan. It seems to me, just from look- 
ing at the chart, that there are more than 120 
there, 

Mr. Norris. No; I think the Senator will 
find, if he will look at them, that there are 
120. 

Mr. Locan. I do not have to count them to 
find out that there are more than 120 names 
around that rim. 
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Mr. Norris. I want to say to the Senator 
from Kentucky, however, and to other Sena- 
tors, that this list of corporations around here 
does not come anywhere near naming all of 
them. This chart, in round numbers, is about 
8 feet square. If I had a chart large enough 
to contain the names of all the corporations 
that are directly and indirectly controlled 
through interlocking directorates by these 
8 banks, and if it were big enough so that 
you could read it, there is not a wall space 
in the Senate Chamber that would hold it. 
Instead of 120 corporations we would have 
thousands of corporations. You can well see, 
from even 1 of the institutions I have given 
from this chart, that that is so. 

So that we have just a miniature picture 
here. It is 8 feet square; but, as a matter of 
fact, if all the corporations controlled as these 
120 are controlled were put on the map, there 
is not a magnifying glass in the country that 
would magnify it sufficiently so that it could 
be read. 

Each line on this map means that the com- 
pany and the bank or banks connected by the 
line had at least one director or similar of- 
ficial in common. The chart may look com- 
plicated; but it is, in fact, a simplification 
of the actual state of affairs. No attempt 
has been made to indicate where there are 
two or three identical directors between a 
company and a bank. Only a few of the 
total number of corporations with which the 
8 banking institutions symbolized by the 
legs of the Wall Street spider are interlocked 
appear in this chart. Five hundred corpora- 
tions alone are connected with 2 or more 
of the 8 banks by the same directors. Of 
this number, approximately 160 have com- 
mon directors in 3 or more banks. The 
web indicates only 120 of the most typical 
companies. They are found among railroads, 
public utilities, insurance companies, banks, 
investment. corporations, manufacturing en- 
terprises, chain stores, etc. 

The main leg of the Wall Street spider is 
J. P. Morgan & Co. That is a private banking 
house, a partnership, which does not publish 
a financial statement of its business, Three 
of the banks shown on the chart are de- 
pendents of J. P. Morgan & Co.—the Guar- 
anty Trust Co., the Bankers Trust Co., and 
the First National Bank. The two largest 
banks in the United States are close allies of 
Morgan—the Chase National Bank, and the 
National City Bank. The Central Hanover 
Bank & Trust Co. and the Irving Trust Co, 
are also within the Morgan sphere of in- 
fluence. All these banking institutions have 
common directors. Together, they exercise 
control over one of the most important sec- 
tions of economic life in the United States 
today. 

Mr. President, I ask at this point to have 
printed the names of these 120 corporations 
which are shown on the plat here, and which 
are connected by interlocking directorates 
with these various banks named, 

The Vice PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the list was 
rset to be printed in the Recorp, as fol- 

OWS: 


THE SPIDER WEB OF WALL STREET 


. Adams Express. 

. Aetna Insurance. 

Air Reduction. 

All American Cables. 

American Can. 

American Locomotive. 

. American Radiator. 

American Smelting. 

American Sugar Refining. 

10. American Surety Co. 

11. American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
12. American Woolen. 

13. American Writing Paper, 

14, Anaconda Copper. 

15. Associated Dry Goods. 

16. Astor Safe Deposit. 

17. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. 
18. Aviation Corporation. 
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19. Atlantic Fruit. 

20. Baldwin Locomotive. 
21. Baltimore & Ohio. 
22. Bank for Savings. 
23. Bates Valve Bag. 

24. Bethlehem Steel, 

25. Bonbright & Co. 


34. Coca-Cola. 

35. Colorado Fuel & Iron. 

36. Columbia Gas & Electric. 
37. Commonwealth & Southern, 


40. Continental Baking. 

41. Corn Exchange. 

42. Delaware & Hudson. 

43. Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Coal, 
44. Dillon, Read. 

45. Discount Corporation. 

46. Du Pont de Nemours. 

47. Electric Bond & Share. 

48. Equitable Life. 

49. Erie Railroad. 

50. Fifth Avenue Coach. 

51. First Security. 

52. Fox Film. 

53. General Electric, 

54. General Motors. 

55. Goodyear Tire. 

56. Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea. 

57. Illinois Central. 

58. Ingersoll-Rand. 

59. I. R. T. 

60, International Agricultural. 

61. International Harvester. 

62. International Mercantile. 

63. International Nickel. 

64, International Paper. 

65. International Telephone & Telegraph, 
66. Johns-Manville. 

67. Kennecott Copper. 

68. Laurens Cotton. 

69. Loew’s. 

70. Mellon National Bank. 

71. Merchantile Insurance. 

Metropolitan Life. 

. Michigan Central. 

. Montana Power. 

. Montgomery Ward. 

Mutual Life. 

National Aviation. 

National Biscuit. 

National Broadcasting Oo. 

80. National Cash Register. 

81. New York Central. 

82. New York Edison. 

83. New York, New Haven & Hartford. 

84. New York Title. 

85. New York Trust. 
86. 
87. 
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93. Pullman (Inc.). 
94. Public Service Corporation of New Jer- 


95. Radio Corporation. 

96. Radlo-Keith-Orpheum. 
97. Remington Arms. 

98. Remington Rand. 

99. St. Regis Paper. 

100. Shell Union Oil. 

101. Southern Pacific. 

102. Southern Railway. 

103. Standard Brands. 

104. Standard Oil of New York. 
105. Stone & Webster. 

106. Texas Gulf Sulphur. 
107. Thompson-Starrett. 
108. Tidewater Atlantic Oil. 
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111. United States Guarantee. 

112. United States Leather, 

113. United States Rubber, 

114, United States Steel. 

115. Utah Copper. 

116. Ward 5 

117. Westinghouse Electric, 

118. Western Union. 

119. White Rock. 

120. Woolworth & Co. 

Mr. Norris. Mr. President, what does all 
this show? It demonstrates very clearly, in 
my judgment, that the control of all the 
business of the United States is drifting 
rapidly toward corporations. Especially when 
we consider the development and the ad- 
vance that has been made in this control, as 
shown by me a short time ago, it demon- 
strates, it seems to-me, that all of us soon 
will be hired men, working for some corpora- 
tion. 

Mr. President, if the Government of the 
United States today wanted to take over the 
railroads of this country, they would have to 
see only one man, just one, J. P. Morgan, 
That is true of almost any other operation. 
Morgan and his associates would be able to 
enter into the deal if they wanted to, and 
compel a sale if they wanted to. They can 
control in any of these corporations the 
lowering or the raising of wages; they can 
change the conditions of labor; they can raise 
or lower the price of the output of any of 
these manufacturing establishments simply 
because they contro] the money of the United 
States. 

The railroad officials are only their serv- 
ants, The presidents and the officers of these 
various manufacturing corporations are com- 
pelled, whether they like it or not, to obey 
the mandate that comes from Wall Street. 
Then will somebody have the courage to 
deny that there is a money trust? 

When we look over the public-utility field 
and see how the house of Morgan is gradually 
and rapidly getting control, as shown by the 

and the statistics I put into the 
ReEcorD, can we reach any other conclusion 
than that any of these organizations, any of 
these operating companies, any of these hold- 
ing companies, will find it impossible to do 
anything contrary to the wishes of the men 
who control the money strings in Wall 
Street? In that case it has almost reached 
the point now when it is one man, J. P. 
Morgan. 

J. P. Morgan, with.the assistance and co- 
operation of a few of the interlocking corpo- 
rations which reach all over the United States 
in their influence, controls every railroad in 
the United States. They control practically 
every public utility, they control literally 
thousands of corporations, they control all of 
the large insurance companies. 

Why do they want to mix in the insurance 
business? In the real insuring of people they 
have no interest; they do not care anything 
about that. They want the. money. They 
want to be the depositories of the large funds, 
the enormous funds, the millions of dollars 
which are necessary in the operation of these 
great insurance companies. It is the money 
they are after, 

Any of these other corporations which want 
to borrow money cannot find a place on 
earth to get it unless they go to some one 
of the webs of this giant spider, it may be 
in San Francisco, it may be in Washington, 
it may be in Nebraska, it may be in Maine. 
Wherever it is, these lines connected with the 
money power of Wall Street are connected 
with practically every large banking institu- 
tion, either wholly or partially. 

Mr. President, we are gradually reaching 
a time, if we have not already reached that 
period, when the business of the country is 
controlled by men who can be named on 
the fingers of one hand, because those men 
control the money of the Nation, and that 
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control is growing at a rapid rate. There is 
only a comparatively small part of it left for 
them to get, and when they control the 
money, they control the banks, they control 
the manufacturing institutions, they control 
the aviation companies, they control the in- 
surance companies, they control the publish- 
ing companies; and we have had some re- 
markable instances of the control of the pub- 
lishing companies presented before a sub- 
committee of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

These corporations forget nothing. We 
had illustrations given us where a magazine 
would start out on a particular line, but 
would find itself called on the carpet by some 
one from one of these great institutions. 
They were told what the policy must be. 
Absolute failure stared them in the face un- 
less they obeyed. Through the control of ad- 
vertising, which, incidentally, to a great ex- 
tent, is handled by corporations which this 
money trust controls, they control the ave- 
nues of publicity. 

Mr. President, the tramp on the street who 
munches a crust of bread somebody has 
given him is very likely eating something 
which came from a corporation controlled by 
this great Money Trust. Bread is manufac- 
tured by corporations, and shipped all over 
the country, and the price is kept up, while 
the price of wheat goes down, We have to 
pay practically the same price for a loaf of 
bread when wheat is 25 cents a bushel in the 
Western States, as we paid when wheat was 
$2.50 a bushel. It is all controlled by cor- 
porations. The clothing we wear, the food 
we eat, the automobiles, in the main, that 
we use, the gasoline and the oil we buy to 
operate them, to a great extent are controlled 
by this financial center represented by this 
spider. 

Mr. President, how long are we to stand 
for that? How much longer will we stand 
for it before we realize that we are just hired 
men of corporations; that we are just slaves; 
that we have nothing to say about anything 
that shall be done unless we get the consent 
of some great big corporation which through 
its interlocking directorates controls practi- 
cally every avenue of human activity? 

Mr. Warsa of Massachusetts. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. Norris. I yield. 

Mr. WatsH of Massachusetts. I would like 
to ask the Senator a question. I do not 
suppose the Senator objects so much to the 
management of all these varied financial 
and industrial activities by corporations as 
to the fact that many of their officials have 
created corporations whose stock is filled with 
water, that they have paid their entrenched 
Officials unconscionable salaries, that they 
have speculated and gambled with the pri- 
vate financial resources they have been en- 
trusted with, and have carried on their func- 
tions in disregard of the public interest and 
without an effort to do justice to their em- 
ployees or even to their stockholders? 

Mr. Norris. Of course, Mr. President, a 
beautiful theory can be woven, and it can 
be said that if we get a big corporation that 
covers everything we will be able to reduce 
the prices of products to the consumers. But 
human nature is just the same now as it 
was a hundred years ago. Give to a man 
the power, especially if he has in his heart 
the greed that comes with great financial 
power as a rule, and when he gets the power 
the consumer will not get any bene t—the 
man will get it. When the power is all in 
the hands of one or a few men, the consumer 
will be bled white. That has been the lesson 
of history. Evidence taken only yesterday 
before the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency shows how one of these men I have 
named here, drawing a salary of $50,000 a 
year for operating one of these great banks, 
received bonuses to the amount, as I remem- 
ber, of over $3,000,000 in 3 years besides his 
salary. He sold stock at from $200 to $500 
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a share that is now worth less than $40, sold 
some of it to the employees of the bank, and 
they are paying on the installment plan. I 
understand it would be possible for them to 
buy the stock on the market for less than 
what they still owe on it, but they cannot 
do it because they want their jobs, especially 
in these times. 

Mr. WatsH of Massachusetts. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the abuses are more apparent today 
than ever before, and for that very reason, 
if for no other, I agree with the Senator that 
some action ought to be taken to prevent the 
further suffering of the American public 
caused by the unethical and selfish manner 
in which so many of the large corporations 
have been managed and which has largely 
contributed to the present economic dis- 
tress, 

Mr. Norris. Mr. President, just a day or so 
ago, before the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, it was developed that Halsey Stuart 
& Co., one of the greatest houses of its kind, 
if not the greatest, in the United States, had 
hired a professor out of a university to talk 
over the radio to the people of the United 
States. I have heard him, and I suppose all 
Senators have heard him, telling how to in- 
vest money. They call him the “Old Coun- 
selor.“ He was a professor from a university. 
They paid him, I understand, $50 a week. 
He did not prepare his addresses; Halsey 
Stuart prepared them. They got them up for 
him, and all he did was to read them, and 
that is one of the ways they operate. That 
looks a good deal like the methods the pub- 
lic-utilities companies have used to control 
the public during all the years that have 
passed. 

Here were men and women with some 
money, savings, perhaps the proceeds of a 
life-insurance policy to a widow from a dead 
husband, wanting to invest the proceeds, and 
they were talked to by “Old Counselor,” hired 
by Halsey Stuart & Co., paid by them, talk- 
ing their words, not his, over the radio, giving 
this advice. They would naturally suppose 
he was a professor in a university, an econ- 
omist, an honest man, and that he was giving 
his 6wn ideas. When simmered down, the 
advice was that the securities they were ad- 
vised to buy were securities which Halsey 
Stuart & Co. had for sale and which after- 
wards became practically worthless. 

Mr. THomas of Oklahoma. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PresIpENT. Does the Senator from 
Nebraska yield to the Senator from Okla- 
homa? 

Mr. Norris. I yield. 

Mr. THomas of Oklahoma. On yesterday, in 
the course of some remarks made by myself, 
I made the statement that the three larger 
banks in New York City—the Chase National, 
th> National City, and the Guaranty Trust 
Co.—have combined resources approximating 
$5,000,000,000. At the present time, because 
the dollar is worth 200 cents instead of 100 
cents, their resources in buying power and 
real financial power are $10,000,000,000. In 
addition to these are many other banks in 
New York City. Can the Senator advise the 
Senate of the total resources of all the banks 
in New York City? 

Mr. Norris. No; I cannot. I do not have 
the figures here. 

Mr. THomas of Oklahoma. The amount 
would be much larger than for the three 
banks? 

Mr. Norris. Oh, yes; much larger. 

Mr. THomas of Oklahoma. It would ap- 
proximate many times $5,000,000,000. The 
consolidated banks in New York, represented 
by the spider on the chart on the wall, have 
perhaps $20,000,000,000 of resources, which, 
at the present time, on the basis of the 
present value of the dollar and its buying 
power, would be, in effect, $40,000,000,000, 
and that exercised through central control, 
is practically the financial control and power 
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of the United States. 
with that conclusion? 

Mr. Norris. Yes; I do. 

Mr. President, I am reminded by the inter- 
ruptions of the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
THomas| and the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. WaLsH] of one other thing I want 
to say. I referred to the evidence given by 
Mr. Stuart, of Halsey Stuart & Co., before 
the Banking and Currency Committee yes- 
terday and the day before. I referred to the 
“Old Counselor” giving advice as to how 
money should be invested. Let me suppose 
acase. Suppose the Senator from Oklahoma 
were walking down the streets of Washing- 
ton and a widow should come along whom 
he knew had in her pocketbook the proceeds 
of a life-insurance policy on her dead hus- 
band, which she was probably going to the 
bank to deposit. Suppose the Senator would 
knock her down and steal the money from 
her and undertake to escape. The people 
roundabout, if they saw what had happened, 
would seize the Senator from Oklahoma, and 
if they did not tear him limb from limb—if 
the mob did not kill him on the spot—he 
would be sent to prison when he got into 
court a short time afterward. 

But what about Halsey Stuart & Co.? This 
same widow with the $10,000 that her hus- 
band had worked perhaps during almost a 
lifetime to accumulate in the form of a 
life-insurance policy, hears the “Old Coun- 
seler” say in effect, Why I am a professor 
in a university. From the bottom of my 
heart I am trying to give advice to men and 
women about how to invest their savings. 
I am the ‘Old Counselor.’ I advise you to 
go and buy some stock in Mr. Insull's com- 
pany. That is the best investment I know 
of.” When that is done now by the men who 
get millions and millions from the poor 
people of the United States in that manner, 
in their fictitious securities that they float 
and sell to innocent and honest people of 
the country, when they do that kind of 
thing and take the $10,000 away from the 
widow, they are considered financiers. They 
are not punished like the Senator from Ok- 
lahoma would be if he stole it on the street 
in the case I have just supposed. He did 
not use any deception. He simply robbed her 
of the money. But Halsey Stuart & Co. used 
deception. They hired a decoy. They hired 
a man who is supposed to be an upright 
man, a professor in a college. They paid 
him their money. They wrote the articles 
which he was to read over the radio, 

In the outcome they got the money from 
the widow just the same as the Senator from 
Okl&homa would have gotten it if he had 
robbed her on the streets of Washington. 
But the Senator would go to jall because he 
would be a criminel. Halsey Stuart & Co. 
are financiers. They are specialists. The 
professor is a specialist. He is an economist. 
They are men of high standing, away up at 
the top of the ladder, and when we want to 
find out how we are going to get out of the 
depression we send for such men and ask 
their advice about how to get out, when they 
are the men who put us into the depression. 
We still believe they know how to redeem 
us from what looks a good deal like destruc- 
tion. 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I wish 
to ask the indulgence of the Senate for 
a moment. As I said in the beginning 
of my remarks, I was up all night, and 
because of the fact that this nomination 
is being rushed through I did not have 
a chance to prepare as thoroughly as I 
should have liked to do on this very im- 
portant matter, and I want my constitu- 
ents in North Dakota to read the RECORD 
so that they may know I did the very 
best I could in the short time allowed 
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to get these matters together so I could 
present them to my colleagues and to the 
Members of this body. 

I now refer, Mr. President, to page 
5068 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for 
June 6, 1933. After having quoted from 
the distinguished senicr Senator from 
Wisconsin (Mr. La FoLLeTTE] and from 
the late distinguished Senator from 
Nebraska, Mr. Norris, I now wish to quote 
from former Senator Robinson .of In- 
diana, and from the late Senator Huey 
Long, of Louisiana. 


Mr. Lona. Mr. President, I hope we shall 
not have a prolonged discussion of the Mor- 
gan investigation from a partisan standpoint, 
It is not a partisan matter. 


I now quote from Senator Robinson 
of Indiana: 


Mr. Ropinson of Indiana. Mr. President, I 
do not desire to get into any political argu- 
ment with the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
CONNALLY], nor do I propose to do so. 

I stood here a moment ago as a Senator 
in my own right, representing one of the 
sovereign States of the Union, to protest 
against certain things that apparently are 
going on. That I shall continue to do as 
long as I remain a Member of this body. 

I was amazed at the outburst of the Sena- 
tor from Texas. Why he should undertake 
to abuse me personally because I was point- 
ing my finger at the most notorious tax 
dodgers of the century I cannot imagine; 
but he did, and flung the charge of politics. 

There is no politics in what I said. I can 


mention the names, if the Senator from 


Texas desires them, of those who have been 
branded by this committee. I do not desire 
to do that. The Senator from Texas will 
find illustrious Democratic names in that 
list, and he will find Republican names just 
as illustrious. If anything, in trying to be 
fair in the matter, I think any unprejudiced 
judge of the controversy would be bound to 
say I was harsher with members of my own 
party than I was with members of the party 
of the Senator from Texas. 

Now, however, I propose to say something 
about politics, since the Senator from Texas 
has injected it. 

You have a Secretary of the Treasury down 
there who ought to be removed, and imme- 
diately; and the American people have no 
confidence in him. I am speaking of Mr, 
Woodin. 

Why should he be removed? Because time 
after time in recent years he has accepted 
gratuity after gratuity from the House of 
Morgan. They gave him stock at $20 a share 
when they were selling the same stock at $35 
to $40 a share to the poor, gullible lambs they 
expected to fleece. That meant that for 
every single share they gave Mr. Woodin at 
$20 they made him a present of $15, then 
and there. That meant, with 1,000 shares, 
at least a $15,000 gratuity. 

Was he on one list only? No; he was on 
list after list. 

Is he beholden to the House of Morgan? 
Of course he is, or else he is an ingrate. 

How could a man accept gratuity after 
gratuity, money which he never earned and 
knew he nevér earned, from these interna- 
tional bankers, without being under terrific 
obligations to them? He cannot serve two 
masters. He cannot serve the people of the 
United States in the Treasury, that power- 
Tul office, and at the same time serve the 
House of Morgan, Therefore, he should get 
out; and if he does not get out, the Presi- 
dent of the United States should remove 
him; and if he does not remove him, the 
Senate should impeach him. There is not 
any question about that, Mr. President— 
no question about that. Any fair-minded 
man will say as much. 
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Here is the House of Morgan. Neither 
Mr. Morgan nor any of his partners, during 
the past 2 years, has paid 1 cent of income 
taxes. The income taxes go through the 
‘Treasury. The Secretary of the Treasury is a 
catspaw, a tool of the House of the Morgan; 
and he is permitted to remain there by the 
administration in charge of the Govern- 
ment. He should get out. He should have 
been removed long ago. Instead of that, the 
President of the United States flaunts him 
before the American people and takes him on 
a cruise on his yacht down the Potomac 
River, f 

Powerful! There he is in the Treasury 
right now. How can he deal with these tax 
dodgers? 


Mr. President, to show that this is all 
of one pattern, only a few years ago, in 
the early part of my boyhood, we had a 
Democrat running for the Presidency, 
Alton B. Parker, of New York, a Morgan 
man. A little later we had John W. Davis 
as a candidate on the Democratic ticket. 
He was the attorney for J. P. Morgan & 
Co. A little later we had a Republican 
convention, and there Mr. Tom Lamont, 
the man to whom the Senator from Wis-- 
consin wrote the very illuminating letter 
from which I have quoted this afternoon, 
put over the nomination of Wendell Will- 
kie. When I endeavored months ago to 
obtain an investigation in the Senate to 
show how that nomination was put over, 
I was unable to have the resolution 
adopted. 

Mr, President, as I stated a short time 
ago, we are face to face with this situa- 
tion: In the last war Morgan partners 
were in the Treasury Department and in 
the War Department. In 1933 we still 
had a similar situation. 

After talking about Mr. Woodin, Sen- 
ator Robinson of Indiana continued: 


Then there is Mr. Norman H. Davis, on the 
other side of the sea, undertaking to over- 
turn sound American policy in every utter- 
ance, agreeing, so far as he cam agree as a 
mythical ambassador, to consultative pacts 
that would involve us in every war of the 
future. He is heavily obligated to the House 
of Morgan-—the House of Morgan !—now; not 
last week, not last year, but now, this min- 
ute; and still he remains over there, repre- 
senting not the country, thank God! He 
never was confirmed as ambassador. He is an 
ambassador of nothing. He represents Mr. 
Roosevelt over there, as Colonel House repre- 
sented Woodrow Wilson. If Colonel House 
and a few others of these mythical ambas- 
sadors had not been roaming all over Europe 
in those days, we never would have gotten 
into the World War, with all the vast con- 
sequences that have come therefrom. 

Mr. Davis also is one of the Morgan pets. 
He is on the list. He has been receiving 
these gratuities. Whom does he represent 
over there? Does anybody doubt for a mo- 
ment that at least partially he represents the 
House of Morgan, composed of tax dodgers? 
Not one member of the firm paid a cent of 
taxes during the year 1931, though they were 
asking—demanding, even—that the Budget 
be balanced, and that we drive the disabled 
veterans from the hospitals of the United 
States in order to balance the Budget, when 
these tax dodgers were refusing to pdy one 
cent toward balancing that same Budget, 
though they were building yachts costing 
two and a half million dollars. Of course 
Mr. Davis should be removed. 

The most recent disclosure is that remark- 
able speech of Mr. Bingham, newly appointed 
Ambassador at London. What a mess we are 
getting into. He undertakes to say that 
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a 10-year-old child could find the aggressor 
in any world conflict, and historians for 15 
years have been doing their best to decide 
the war guilt of the great conflict, who was 
the aggressor in the World War, Yet blithely, 
magically, without the slightest effort at all, 
this remarkable Ambassador of ours, Mr. 
Bingham, waves aside the question and says 
that a 10-year-old child can always tell the 
essor 

“We have overturned the policy of Wash- 
ington,” said he, “and the policy of the 
founders. Imagine that. That policy, I 
think, will be the American policy long after 
Mr. Bingham and Mr. Davis are dead and in 
their graves. But think of the infinite harm 
they do to our international relations over 
there because someone may believe them. 
We know them and we discount all they say, 
but someone over there may believe what 
they say, and it may do violence to our 
friendly relations with other lands. So all of 
them ought to be brought back, and Mr. 
Woodin should be kicked out of the Treasury. 

I say to the Senator from Texas that if 
that is politics, make the most of it. I will 
continue to talk politics along that line so 
long as I am in this body. 


Mr. President, I realize I am a lone 
voice in the wilderness. I realize that my 
vote will be one of very few, if not the 
only vote, cast against confirmation of 
the pending nomination. But I wish to 
have the Record show, and I wish future 
generations to be able to read, that I 
opposed the nomination for this high 
post of a man who, in my opinion, has 
no qualifications for it, other than the 
fortune of birth and the backing of 
bankers whom the President of the 
United States, in his inaugural address 
on March 4, 1933, promised to drive from 
the temple. 

Mr. President, I could not face my con- 
stituents, I could not mingle among the 
rank and file of the people whom I repre- 
sent upon this floor, knowing the situa- 
tion as I do, if I did not protest against 
and vote against the confirmation of this 
nomination. I do not want big business 
to write the new peace terms. I want 
that left to the people who compose this 
great democracy and whose sons are 
dying upon the fields of battle to pre- 
serve it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I shall 
detain the Senate only a few minutes. 

When this body passes on a nomina- 
tion which comes before it, in my judg- 
ment the greatest essentials to be con- 
sidered are, first, a man’s honesty and 
integrity; second, his capacity and abil- 
ity; and third, his experience. 

Now let us measure this nomination by 
that rule. It is the rule I have tried to 
follow since I have been a Member of the 
Senate. 

The Senator from North Dakota has 
said that the nominee has received this 
appointment because of the fortune of 
birth. Mr. President, I am here to testify 
that in a different sense from the one the 
Senator from North Dakota intended the 
expression to mean, that is true. I was 
here in 1918 when President Wilson ap- 
pointed the elder Mr. Stettinius, the 
father of E. R. Stettinius, Jr., an Assist- 
ant Secretary of War. Iwas on the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, which at that 
time passed on the appropriations for the 
Military Establishment. Therefore, I 
had occasion to see the elder E. R. Stet- 
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tinius very frequently. He appeared be- 
fore our committee. I learned to know 


him and to like him. He was a quiet 

t, most intelligent, 
able, and learned; and he made a splen- - 
did official, I knew of no man in any de- 
partment of Government for whom I had 
greater respect than I had for the elder 
E. R. Stettinius. So, when my friend 
from North Dakota says that Mr. E. R, 
Stettinius, Jr., was fortunate in his birth, 
I am inclined to agree with him, for he 
did have a very fine father; his father 
Was as grand a man as I ever knew in my 
life. 

Some time ago Mr. E. R. Stettinius, Jr., 
the nominee whose name has been sent 
to the Senate and whose nomination for 
other positions has previously been con- 
firmed by this body, was made Under Sec- 
retary of State. I do not remember the 
exact date when that was done. My 
friend, the Senator from Texas, says it 
was approximately 14 months ago, and 
according to my recollection that was 
about the time. 

I have known Mr. E. R. Stettinius, Jr., 
since he has been in Washington. Unless 
I am more mistaken about him than I 
ever was about any man in my life, E. R. 
Stettinius, Jr., is a man of ability, he is a 
man of the highest character, he is a man 
of the greatest honesty and integrity, and 
he is a man of experience in this very job. 

Mr. President, something has been said 
about the politics of the situation and 
about the lack of experience of Mr. Stet- 
tinius. Iremember that not many weeks 
ago Mr. Stettinius presided over the 
Dumbarton Oaks Conference, to a large 
extent because of the illness of the Secre- 
tary of State, Cordell Hull. He took a 
most active part in that conference, 
Both the Democratic candidate for Pres- 
ident and the Republican candidate for 
President were greatly interested in that 
conference. The Republican candidate 
for President sent his personal represent- 
ative to Washington, and had him fa- 
miliarize himself with that conference, 
over which Mr. Stettinius was presiding. 
After considering its proceedings most 
carefully, the distinguished candidate of 
the Republican Party endorsed substan- 
tially what that conference, under the 
leadership of Mr. Stettinius, was doing. 

Mr. Stettinius has had experience in 
the State Department in the most crucial 
time in our history, insofar as that De- 
partment is concerned. It seems to me 
that to say that he is not a man of ex- 
perience is entirely beside the mark, and 
the statement should not be made. 

Mr. Stettinius frequently has come be- 
fore the Appropriations Committee, as 
other members of the committee who are 
now present know. They have heard 
him testify. They know what kind of a 
man he is. He is a man of the most 
marvelously engaging manner whom I 
believe I ever knew. I do not think it 
should be held against him that he is 
one of the best-looking men I ever knew. 
That is a matter of minor consequence, 
of course. But Mr. Stettinius has shown 
by his appearances before our committee 
that he knows his business, that he is 
familiar with the questions about which 
he testifies. He has shown, and I doubt 
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whether there is a member of that com- 
mittee present here today who would not 
say that he is one of the most efficient, 
one of the most active, one of the most 
vigorous of all the Government officials 
who come before us. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. 
“will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr, VANDENBERG. While the Sen- 
ator is speaking of Mr. Stettinius’ ap- 
pearance before the Appropriations Com- 
mittee I should like to add a word of 
similar testimony which I am sure will 
be borne out by the able chairman of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations re- 
garding his appearance before that com- 
mittee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I shall be glad to 
have the Senator do so. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The thing about 
Mr. Stettinius which has impressed me 
from the first is his total candor with 
Members of Congress, I have never 
known a man to come from downtown to 
testify upon the Hill who, so far as I 
can judge, has made such extreme effort 
to give us the benefit of his total infor- 
mation, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Ientirely agree with 
the Senator; that has been my experi- 
ence with Mr. Stettinius; and that has 
been the experience of the Appropria- 
tions Committee of the Senate with him. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. McKELLAR. In just a moment. 

First, Mr. President, let me say that 
there is no “put-on” about Mr. Stettin- 
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ius; there is no arrogance about him. 


He is a frank, open, fair, and able man; 
and he makes a splendid impression on 
everyone. Ithink he has one of the most 
attractive personalities of any man with 
whom I have ever come in contact. Such 
a personality can be used to the greatest 
advantage by our country at a time such 
as this. 

I regret more than I can say that his 
nomination is opposed by the Senator 
from North Dakota. I felt it so acutely 
yesterday, even though his nomination 


did not come before a committee of which 


I am a Member, that I walked over to 
the desk of my distinguished friend from 
North Dakota and urged him not to make 
a fight on this nomination, because, 
aside from every other consideration, Mr. 
Stettinius has the ability, he has the 
honesty and integrity, and he has the 
experience to make one of the best Sec- 
retaries of State this country ever had, 

I pow yield to the Senator from Mis- 
souri. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I merely desire to bear out what the 
distinguished senior Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr, VANDENBERG] has said as to the 
impression Mr. Stettinius has made on 
the Committee on Foreign Relations in 
his every appearance before it. It seems 
to me it should bear some weight with 
this body that the confirmation of the 
nomination of Mr. Stettinius, first as 
Under Secretary of State, and then as 
Secretary of State, has twice been unani- 
mously recommended by the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, 

On one occasion when Mr. Stettinius 
was nominated for Under Secretary of 
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State, he appeared before us, and vol- 
untarily subjected himself, without a re- 
quest on the part of the committee, to 
cross-examination—it might be called 
that—as to his whole career, from his 
youth up. 

In that connection, and since the bus- 
iness connections of Mr. Stettinius have 
been attacked here, I may say that he 
gave up a princely salary as a very able 
business executive. From purely patri- 
otic motives he gave up such a salary 
to enter the Government service. I do 
not suppose that at the time he did so 
any other young man in the history of 
the world had ever had better prospects 
as a brilliant executive in charge of a 
great industrial concern than did Ed 
Stettinius. He not only, for purely pa- 
triotic reasons, gave up a princely sal- 
ary in order to enter Government serv- 
ice, but when he did so he disposed of 
every security of business organizations 
which he possessed which could possibly 
be connected in any way with any nego- 
tiations of the Government, and particu- 
larly negotiations involving munitions. 
The remainder of his securities was put 
in a trust fund for the benefit of his 
children, Over such fund he has no 
control. 

I do not believe I have ever known 
of a higher minded or more disinterested 
man than Under Secretary of State Stet- 
tinius, and I think it comes with very 
poor grace for any Senator to attack him 
because his father, who was a distin- 
guished businessman himself, who used 
to live in my town, and who rendered 
very distinguished patriotic service dur- 
ing the last war, happened afterward to 
be a partner in the House of Morgan. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator for his worth-while 
contribution to the discussion. I believe 
that no one could entertain the idea that 
I ever had anything to do in the remot- 
est way with big business. However, I 
do not believe that a man should be at- 
tacked in the way Under Secretary of 
State Stettinius has been attacked 
merely because he or some member of his 
family was once connected with big busi- 
ness. 

My friend the Senator from North 
Dakota stated that he was opposed to Mr. 
Stettinius because of transactions 
which took place during World War No. 
1, or before World War No. 1, or away 
back in 1917. Mr. Stettinius is 44 years 
old. By simple subtraction it can be as- 
certained that at that time Mr. Stettinius 
was 17 years of age. If he has disposed 
of all the stocks and bonds of the several 
corporations in which he may have had 
an interest, he should certainly not be 
charged with what was possibly done by 
some member of the firm of Morgan & 
Co. while Mr. Stettinius was a boy 17 
years old and possibly in high school or 
college. 

I am speaking in behalf of Mr. Stet- 
tinius because I believe that he is a man 
of the highest character, of the best mo- 
tives, and one of the most patriotic men 
I ever knew. I believe him to be careful 
in whatever statement he makes, After 
he has once made a statement, we have 
always found it to be correct and that he 
had knowledge of what he was saying. 
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I have confirmed that a number of times 
in connection with lend-lease. As we 
all know, lend-lease is one of the most im- 
portant activities the Government has 
undertaken during this war. The lend- 
lease program was much criticized, but, 
if the reports which we have received 
on lend-lease are examined, it will be 
seen that every item in every particular 
which has been connected with lend- 
lease was presented to the Congress, and 
that no one was more active and accu- 
rate in bringing the facts before both 
Houses of Congress than was Mr. Stet- 
tinius in his capacity as administrator of 
lend-lease operations. 

Mr. President, Mr. Stettinius and Mr, 
Hull have cooperated to the fullest ex- 
tent. As I said a few days ago, while I 
regret that it is impossible for Mr. Hull 
to continue longer his duties as Secretary 
of State because of the condition of his 
health, I am quite sure that he believes 
that the policies inaugurated under his 
administration will be carried on by Mr. 
Stettinius. 

I wish to say a word further. I do not 
know how many votes will be cast against 
Mr. Stettinius today, but the only pos- 
sible objection that could be made 
against him is the statement which has 
already been made, namely, that he or 
his father was a member of the firm of 
J. P. Morgan & Co. I do not know 
about that. I am not discussing it. But 
I think that Mr. Stettinius’ nomination 
should be rejected or confirmed on his 
own merits and not on the merits or de- 
merits of other persons. I have referred 
to his father, of course, because we can 
frequently tell what kind of a man one 
is when we know his father. ` 

Mr. President, I have very little more 
to say. My good friend from North Da- 
kota has laid his facts before this body. 
I hope that at this late date the Senate 
will show the American people, as well 
as the whole world, that we are behind 
the program which has been established 
by the State Department, and endorsed 
by both candidates for President, as well 
as by both parties. That program was 
aided and abetted by the distinguished 
gentleman whose nomination for Secre- 
tary of State is now before us. Yester- 
day I earnestly urged the Senator from 
North Dakota not to raise any objec- 
tion to this nomination. During this 
war let us stand as one in favor of the 
policies which our Government has es- 
poused and is putting forth before the 
world. In my judgment, Mr. Stettinius 
will go down in history as a great Secre- 
tary of State. I sincerely hope that he 
will be given every vote in the Senate, 
including that of the Senator from North 
Dakota. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I can add 
nothing to the approving words spoken 
by the distinguished Senator from Mich- 
igan [Mr. VANDENBERG] yesterday and 
today, or to the endorsements of the 
pending nomination given by the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. McKELLAR] and the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. CLARK]. I 
had hoped, and I hope even now, that we 
may give to Mr. Stettinius the unani- 
mous endorsement of the Senate. He 
has had a distinguished business career. 
It seems to me that his life should be 
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an inspiration to all the youth of Amer- 


ica, and proof of the fact that in this- 


country of ours there can be a career 
in the business world so distinguished 
as that which Mr. Stettinius has carved 
out for himself. 

Mr. President, he has been associated 
with us in the Nation’s Capital in various 
activities of the Government. He has 
served with unusual distinction and great 
ability; he has been motivated always by 
the loftiest ideals of public service, and 
his personal character is unimpeachable. 

I close as I began with expressing re- 
gret that there cannot be a unanimous 
vote cast for the confirmation of his 
nomination. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, if 
any other Senator desires to speak Ishall 
give way. 

Mr. DAVIS. I should like to make a 
few brief remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
STEWART in the chair), Does the Sen- 
ator from Texas yield to the Senator 
from Pennsylvania, 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. Fresident, I am con- 
fident that President Roosevelt has 
chosen a qualified and competent suc- 
cessor to Mr. Hull in designating Mr. 
Stettinius as his new Secretary of State. 
When Mr. Stettinius appeared before the 
Foreign Relations Committee I was deep- 
ly impressed, as I think all cther mem- 
bers of the committee were, by his state- 
ment, and felt that we had heard a man 
who inspired faith in his worth and abil- 
ity, who understood thoroughly the work 
which he would be called upon to do in 
the great office of Secretary of State and 
who was familiar with the delicate inter- 
national situation which the country now 
confronts. I am sure that Mr. Stettinius 
will fill his new position in a most credit- 
able and satisfactory manner. While I 
believe my colleague from North Dakota 
was sincere in what he said, I hope that 
he will join with his colleagues and make 
unanimous the vote on the confirmation 
of the nomination of Mr. Stettinius. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
shall not detain the Senate. The en- 
comiums by Senators on both sides of the 
Chamber who know Mr. Stettinius best 
should be a sufficient recommendation 
of him for this high office. 

Mr. President, I recall what the Sena- 
tor from Missouri said, that Mr. Stet- 
tinius in accepting Government service 
had relinquished a very princely salary. 
My information is that he gave up a posi- 
tion that carried very large pecuniary 
emolument. 

So far as Morgan & Co. are concerned, 
I have been informed on most reliable 
authority that Mr. Stettinius, Jr., never 
had any contact with Morgan & Co. in 
his own right at any time. It seems that 
his father, who was a very distinguished 
man, was in Washington during the First 
World War as an Assistant Secretary of 
War and later did become a member of 
J. Pierpont Morgan & Co. 

I shall not undertake to reply to all 
the statements of the Senator from 
North Dakota, but I wish to observe that 
when Mr. Stettinius was nominated for 
Under Secretary of State he came before 


the Senate Committee on Foreign Rela-_ 
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tions, as pointed out by the able Senator 
from Michigan, and tendered testimony 
on anything in his whole past life about 
which we might want to inquire. On the 
30th day of September 1943, Mr. Stet- 
tinius was by the Senate confirmed as 
Under Secretary of State. There was no 
record vote but his nomination was con- 
firmed unanimously. The RECORD 
further shows that the Senator from 
North Dakota was present and had ans- 
wered a roll call during the day. I do 
not mean there was a roll call on the 
nomination but the Senator from North 
Dakota was in the Chamber at a time 
early in the session on that day when the 
roll was called. So the Senator from 
North Dakota was here, but he did not 
vote against Mr. Stettinius as Under Sec- 
retary of State. The Recorp does not 
disclose any motion on his part to re- 
consider the vote at any other time. I 
merely submit those matters as circum- 
stances. 

Now, Mr. President, I ask for the yeas 
and nays on the confirmation of the 
nomination of Mr. Stettinius. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
yeas and nays are demanded. Is there a 
sufficient second? 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ab- 
sence of a quorum has been suggested 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 


and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken George Nye 
Austin O'Daniel 
Bailey Gillette O'Mahoney 
Ball Green Overton 
Bankhead Guffey Reed 
Bilbo Gurney Revercomb 
Brewster Hall Robertson 
roo. Hatch Russell 
Buck Hawkes Shipstead 
Burton Hayden Stewart 
Bushfield Hill Taft 
Butler Jenner Thomas, Okla. 
Byrd La Follette Tunnell 
Capper ger Vandenberg 
Caraway Luvas Wagner 
Clark, Mo, McClellan Walsh, Mass 
y McFarland Walsh. N. J. 
Cordon McKellar Weeks 
Danaher Maloney Wheeler 
Davis Maybank Wherry 
Downey Mead White 
Ellender Millikin Wiley 
Ferguson Murray Willis 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty- 
nine Senators have answered to their 
names. A quorum is present. 

The question is, Will the Senate advise 
and consent to the nomination of Edward 
R. Stettinius, Jr., to be Secretary of 
State? On this question the yeas and 
nays have been ordered, and the clerk 
will call the roll, 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. DAVIS (when his name was 
called). I have a general pair with the 
junior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
CHANDLER]. I understand that if the 
Senator from Kentucky were present he 
would vote as Iam about to vote. Iam 
therefore free to vote. I vote “yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. HATCH. My colleague the junior 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. CHAVEZ] 


| is unavoidably detained from the Senate, | Holman 
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being absent on official business. If 
present he would vote “yea.” 

Mr. HILL. -I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. Grass] is absent 
from the Senate because of illness. 

The Senator from Kentucky IMr. 
CHANDLER] is absent attending the 
funeral of a friend. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. PEPPER] 
is absent on important public business. 

The Senator from Nevada IMr. 
ScrucHsm], the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Morpock], and the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. JoHnson] are detained on 
official business for the Senate. 

The Senator from Florida IMr. 
Anpbrews], the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
.CLARK], the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. Easttann], the Senators from 
Maryland [Mr. Rapciirre and Mr. TYD- 
Nas], the Senator from North Carolina 
(Mr. REYNOLDS], the Senator from Utah 
Mr. THomas], the Senator from Missouri 
Mr. Truman], and the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. WALLGREN] are neces- 
sarily absent. 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
BARKLEY] and the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. KILGORE] are unavoidably 
detained. 5 

Iam advised that if present and voting, 
all the Senators whose absences I have 
announced would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. Mc- 
CARRAN] is detained on official business. 
I am not advised how he would vote if 
present. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Broces] and the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. Tuomas] are 
necessarily absent. Both of these Sen- 
ators would vote “yea” if present. 

The Senator from Oregon [Mr. HOL- 
MAN] is detained on official business. 

The Senator from Oklahoma IMr. 
Moore], the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. Tosry], and the Senator from 
Iowa (Mr. Wiso] are necessarily 
absent, 

The result was announced—yeas 68, 
nays 1, as follows: 


YEAS—68 
Aiken George O'Daniel 
Austin Gerry O'Mahoney 
Bailey Gillette Overton 
1 Green Reed 
Bankhead Guffey Revercomb 
bo Gurney Robertson 

Brewster Hall Russell 

rooks Hatch Shipstead 
Buck Hawkes Stewart 
Burton Hayden Taft 
Bushfield Hin Thomas. Okla. 
Butler Jenner Tunneil 
Byrd La Follette Vandenberg 
Capper ucas Wagner ks 
Caraway McClellan Walsh, Mass, 
Clark, Mo McFarland Walsh, N. J 
Connally McKellar Weeks 
Cordon Maloney Wheeler 
Danaher Maybank Wherry 
Davis Mead White 
Downey Millikin Wiley 
Ellender Murray Willis 
Ferguson Nye 

NAYS—1 
Langer 
NOT VOTING—26 

Andrews Johnson, Calif. Scrugham 
Barkley Johnson, Colo. Thomas, Idaho 
Bridges Kilgore Thomas, Utah 
Chandler McCarran Tobey 
Chavez Moore ‘Truman 
Clark, Idaho Murdock Tydings 
Eastland Pepper Wallgren 
Glass cliffe Wilson 
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So the nomination of Edward R. Stet- 
tinius, Jr., to be Secretary of State was 
confirmed. 

Mr. CONNALLY, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the President 
be immediately notified of the confirma- 
tion of the nomination of Mr. Stettinius. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. . Is there 
objection. The Chair hears none, and 
the President will be notified forthwith. 


FOREIGN SERVICE 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Maj. Gen, Patrick Hurley to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of Amer- 
ica to China. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
move that the nomination of Gen. Pat- 
rick J, Hurley as Ambassador to China 
be confirmed. 

The motion was agreed to and the 
nomination was confirmed. 


POSTMASTERS 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations of postmasters. 

Mr. HILL. I ask unanimous consent 
that the postmasters be confirmed en 
bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations are confirmed 
en bloc. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the President be no- 
tified forthwith of all confirmations of 
today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the President will be imme- 
diately notified. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I move that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of legislative business, 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration 
of legislative business, 


MEETING OF SENATE BANKING AND 
CURRENCY COMMITTEE 


Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I an- 
nounce that.the Banking and Currency 
Committee is continuing its hearings on 
very important matters, and I hope all 
members of the Banking and Currency 
Committee will at once return to the 
committee room. 


SETTLEMENT OF ACCOUNTS OF DE- 
CEASED OFFICERS AND ENLISTED MEN 
OF THE ARMY 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate the amendment of the House 
of Representatives to the bill (S. 1795) to 
amend that portion of the act approved 
June 30, 1906 (34 Stat. 697, 750), author- 
izing the settlement of accounts of de- 
ceased officers and enlisted men of the 
Army, which was to strike out all after 
the enacting clause and insert: 

That the portion of the act entitled “An 
act making appropriations for sundry civil 
expenses of the Government for the fiscal 

‘year ending June 30, 1907, and for other 
purposes“, approved June 30, 1906 (34 Stat. 
697, 750; 10 U. S. C. 868), relating to the 
settlement of accounts of deceased officers 
and enlisted men of the Army, which reads: 

“Hereafter, in the settlement of the ac- 
counts of deceased officers or enlisted men of 
the Army, where the amount due the de- 
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cedent's estate is less than $500 and no de- 
mand is presented by a fully appointed legal 
representative of the estate, the accounting 
Officers may allow the amount found due to 
the decedent’s widow or legal heirs in the 
following order of precedence: First, to the 
widow; second, if decedent left no widow, 
or the widow be dead at time of settlement, 
then to the children or their issue, per 
stirpes; third, if no widow or descendants, 
then to the father and mother in equal 
parts, provided the father has not abandoned 
the support of his family, in which case to 
the mother alone; fourth, if either the father 
or mother be dead then to the one surviving; 
fifth, if there be no widow, child, father, or 
mother at the date of settlement, then to the 
brothers and sisters and children of deceased 
brothers and sisters, per stirpes: Provided, 
That this act shall not be so construed as to 
prevent payment from the amount due the 
decedent's estate of funeral expenses, pro- 
vided a claim therefor. is presented by the 
person or persons who actually paid the same 
before settlement by the accounting officers”, 
is hereby amended to read as follows: 
“Hereafter, in the settlement of the ac- 
counts of deceased officers or enlisted men 
of the Army, where the amount due the de- 
cedent’s estate is less than $1,000 and no 
demand is presented by a duly appointed 
legal representative of the estate, the ac- 
counting officers may allow the amount 


found due to the decedent’s widow or legal 


heirs in the following order of precedence: 
First, to the widow; second, if decedent left 
no widow, or the widow be dead at time of 
settlement, then to the children or their 
issue, per stirpes; third, if no widow or de- 
scendants, then to the father and mother in 
equal parts, provided the father has not 
abandoned the support of his family, in 
which case to the mother alone; fourth, if 
either the father or mother be dead, then 
to the one surviving; fifth, if there be no 
widow, child, father, or mother at the date 
of settlement, then to the brothers and sis- 
ters and children of deceased brothers and 
sisters, per stirpes. Where the amount due 
the decedent's estate is $1,000 or more and 
no demand is presented by a duly ap- 
pointed legal representative of the estate, 
the accounting officers may allow $1,000 of 
the amount due to the estate to the widow 
or legal heirs in the order of precedence 
hereinabove set forth. Provided, That this 
act shall not be so construed as to prevent 
payment from the amount due the decedent's 
estate of funeral expenses, provided a claim 
therefor is presented by the person or per- 
sons who actually paid the same before 
settlement by the accounting officers.” 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, this bill 
simply changes the law of 1906, which 
provided that when a member of the 
armed services died or was killed in the 
service, his widow or legal heirs could 
collect up to $500 from the General Ac- 
counting Office, without going to the ex- 
pense and delay of having an adminis- 
tration of the estate, and having an 
executor or administrator appointed. 
What the bill does is to change that law 
so as to raise the amount from $500 to 
$1,000. The bill does not involve any 
claim against the Government. It in- 
volves merely the collection by the widow 
or legal heirs of the pay which the Gov- 
ernment of the United States owes the 
widow or legal heirs, and is designed to 
save the expense and delay of issuing let- 
ters of administration. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE. As I understand, this 
bill relates only to the disposal by the 
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proper authorities of the Government of 
accrued pay owing to the member of the 
armed forces. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator is correct, 

I move that the Senate concur in the 
House amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 


FEDERAL AID FOR POST-WAR HIGHWAY 
CONSTRUCTION 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Stewart in the chair) laid before the 
Senate the amendment of the House of 
Representatives to the bill (S. 2105) to 
amend and supplement the Federal-Aid 
Road Act, approved July 11, 1916, as 
amended and supplemented, to author- 
ize appropriations for the post-war con- 
struction of highways and bridges, to 
eliminate hazards at railroad-grade 
crossings, to provide for the immediate 
preparation of plans, and for other pur- 
poses. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I move that the 
Senate disagree to the amendment of the 
House, ask a conference with the House 
on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and that the Chair ap- 
point the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. McKEL- 
LAR, Mr, HAYDEN, Mr. BAILEY, Mr. REED, 
and Mr. Lancer conferees on the part of 
the Senate. 


OLIVER N. KNIGHT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate the amendment of the House 
of Representatives to the bill (S. 1827) 
for the relief of Oliver N. Knight, which 
was, on page 1, line 6, to strike out “$20,- 
442.16” and insert “$22,992.16.” 

Mr. ELLENDER. I move that the 
Senate concur in the House amendment, 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator indicate just what the amend- 
ment is? 

Mr. ELLENDER. The House has in- 
creased an allowance made by the Claims 
Committee, by about $2,000, and I now 
move that the Senate concur in the 
House amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. ELLENDER subsequentiy said: 
Mr. President, a while ago I moved that 
the Senate concur in the amendment of 
the House to Senate bill 1827, an act for 
the relief of Oliver N. Knight. That was 
made by me under a misapprehension of 
the facts in the case. 

I have consulted the distinguished 
senior Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Battey], who originally introduced the 
bill, and he has no objection to the mo- 
tion which I am about to make. 

I now move to reconsider the vote by 
which the Senate concurred in the House 
amendment, that the Senate ask for a 
conference with the House thereon, and 
that the Chair appoint conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. What is the nature of 
the bill? 

Mr. ELLENDER. The bill concerns a 
claim for the relief of Oliver N. Knight, 
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whose entire family was wiped out in an 
airplane accident. 

Mr. LANGER. I thank the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Louisiana. . 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer (Mr. MAYBANK in the 
chair) appointed Mr. ELLENDER, Mr. 
STEWART, and Mr. ROBERTSON conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 


FLOOD-CONTROL PROJECTS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 4485) authorizing the 
construction of certain public works on 
rivers and harbors for flood control, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I 
have received a telegram from the presi- 
dent of the Wisconsin Farmers Union re- 
lating to the flood-control and rivers 
and harbors bill, which at his request I 
ask be inserted in the RECORD as a part of 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


CHIPPEWA FALLS, Wis., November 28, 1944. 
Senator ROBERT M. La FOLLETTE, 
Senate Office Building: 
Present flood-control and rivers and har- 
bors bill should be delayed until next ses- 
sion. They do not fulfill needs of people. 
Both M. V. A. and St. Lawrence waterway 
projects as now proposed a waste of public 
funds to serve all the people. Wisconsin 
Farmers Union on record for a complete pro- 
gram in development of natural resources 
that will serve farmers and others to the 
fullest utilization of projects. Insert in Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 
WISCONSIN FARMERS UNION, 
K. W. Hones, State President. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Mon- 
‘tana [Mr. Murray], at the end of sec- 
tion 2, line 19, page 2, of the bill, to in- 
sert new matter. 

The amendment of Mr, Murray is as 
follows: 


At the end of section 2, line 19, page 2, 
insert: “Provided, That all functions, pow- 
ers, duties, and projects of the Secretary of 
War, the Chief of Engineers, and the Corps 
of Engineers with respect to the examina- 
tion, survey, construction, operation, and 
maintenance of western water conservation 
reservoirs owned or controlled by the Fed- 
eral Government, or with respect to any 
works of improvement appurtenant to such 
reservoirs, whether heretofore, herein, or 
hereafter authorized for examination, sur- 
vey, construction, operation, or maintenance, 
are hereby transferred to the Secretary of 
the Interior and shall be administered, un- 
der his direction and supervision, by the 
Bureau of Reclamation in the Department 
of the Interior. The term ‘western water 
conservation reservoirs’ as used in this sec- 
_ tion shall be deemed to include all reservoirs 
which are used, or capable of being used, in 
whole or in part for the conservation, stor- 
age, or detention of water, including flood 
control, or for the reclamation of arid or 
semiarid lands, and which are located in 
the States of Arizona, California, Colorado, 
Idaho, Kansas, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, 
New Mexico, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Ore- 
gon, South Dakota, Texas, Utah, Washing- 
ton, and Wyoming: Provided further, That 
all records and property (including office 
equipment, machinery, supplies, facilities, 
Contracts, and assets of every kind, but ex- 
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cluding property needed in the conduct of 
military operations) used primarily in the 
administration of any such functions, pow- 
ers, duties, and projects shall be transferred 
to the Department of the Interior for use 
in connection with the administration of 
said. functions, powers, duties, and projects: 
Provided jurther, That all civilian personnel 
engaged primarily in the administration of 
any such functions, powers, duties, and 
projects shall be transferred to the Depart- 
ment of the Interior for use in connection 
with the administration of such functions, 
powers, duties, and projects. Any of the 
civilian personnel transferred under this 
section who are found by the Secretary of 
the Interior to be in excess of the personnel 
necessary for efficient administration of the 
activities covered by this section shall be 
retransferred under existing law to other 
positions in the Government service or shall 
be separated from the service. Any person 
whose employment is terminated on account 
of a reduction of personnel resulting from 
the operation of this order shall, for a period 
of 1 year from the date of such termination 
of employment, be given preference, if qual- 
ified, whenever an appointment is made in 
the executive branch of the Government: 
Provided further, That so much of the un- 
expended balances of appropriations, au- 
thorizations, allocations, or other funds 
heretofore or hereafter made available for 
use in the administration of any of the func- 
tions, powers, duties, and projects transferred 
by this section (including appropriations, 
authorizations, allocations, or other funds 
available for general departmental or staff 
services used in the administration of any 
such activity) as shall be determined, upon 
the basis of the pertinent legislative, budget- 
ary, and administrative apportionments, to 
be properly subject to utilization in the ad- 
ministration of such functions, powers, 
duties, or projects shall be transferred to 
the Department of the Interior for use in 
connection with the administration of the 
functions, powers, duties, and projects trans- 
ferred by this section. The moneys so trans- 
ferred may include amounts to provide for 
the liquidation of obligations incurred 
against such appropriations, authorizations, 
allocations, or other funds prior to the trans- 
fer. No moneys transferred under this pro- 
vision shall be expended for purposes other 
than those for which such moneys were ap- 
propriated or otherwise originally made avail- 
able, except to the extent to which their 
expenditure for other purposes may be au- 
thorized by law: Provided further, That 
nothing contained in this section shall im- 
pair the validity of any outstanding obliga- 
tions or contracts of the United States of 
America or of any department, establish- 
ment, or agency thereof: Provided further, 
That all rules, regulations, orders, permits, 
licenses, privileges, or other like matters 
made, issued, or granted in pursuance of, 
or with respect to, any function, power, duty, 
or project transferred by this section which 
are in effect at the time of such transfer 
shall continue in effect to the same extent 
as if such transfer had not occurred until 
modified, superseded, or repealed: Provided 
further, That the Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget shall take such action as may be 
necessary or appropriate for the effectuation 
of the transfers provided for herein, and 
shall prescribe the date or dates on which 
such transfers shall become effective. His 
determinations with respect to the proper 
allocation of the records, property, person- 
nel, and funds referred to in said sections 
shall, when approved by the President, be 
final for the purposes of this act.” 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, last 
evening I was about to explain the 
amendment. It will have the effect of 
transferring the civilian construction 
functions and activities of the Corps of 
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Engineers in the West to the Bureau 
of Reclamation. I will undertake to ex- 
plain as briefiy as possible why such an 
amendment is needed. 

This action is needed first of all for 
the protection of all interests in the 
western part of our country against the 
inroads of a Federal agency which by 
law is not required to obey State stat- 
utes. Acting under the authority of the 
commerce clause of the Constitution, the 
Corps of Engineers can and does invade 
the West, interferes with vested rights 
in water, and otherwise plays havoc with 
State rights. On the other hand, the 
Bureau oz Reclamation is required by 
Federal law to observe the State laws 
governing water rights. 

The economy of the arid and semi- 
arid areas of the West is dependent upon 
the establishment and recognition of 
the fundamental concept that waters 
arising in the West shall remair. avail- 
able for beneficial consumptive uses in 
the West. The whole future of the West 
depends on recognition of this policy. 
In recognition of this policy, and to fa- 
cilitate administration and development 
of the water resources of the West, the 
Western States have developed through 
the years, by constitutional and statu- 
tory provisions and through the deci- 
sions of their courts, certain rules gov- 
erning rights in water. If the Corps of 
Engineers of the United States Army is 
authorized by the pending flood-control 
bill to undertake the projects it has in 
mind in the West, then the West will, in 
effect, have surrendered to a large ex- 
tent the dominion which it now exercises 
over its own water resources. 

The authority of the Corps of Engi- 
neers to proceed with these projects will 
depend, of course, upon the enactment 
of H. R. 4485. The authority of the 
Congress to enact H. R. 4485 derives from 
the commerce clause of the Constitution 
of the United States. Under the com- 
merce clause of the United States Con- 
stitution, the Federal Government may 
proceed with navigation and flood-eon- 
trol developments without regard to the 
impairment or even the complete oblit- 
eration of rights for irrigation or other 
beneficial uses established under State 
law and even without compensating for 
the rights so impaired or so taken. That 
statement is made on the authority of a 
series of decisions of the Supreme Court 
of the United States in the following 
cases: Sanitary District of Chicago v. 
United States (266 U. S. 405 (1925)); 
United States v. Chandler-Dunbar Co. 
(299 U. S. 53 (1913)); Scranton v. 
Wheeler (179 U. S. 141 (1900)); United 
States v. Rio Grande Irrigation Co. (174 
U. S. 690 (1899)); Gibson v. United 
States (166 U. S. 269 (1897) ). 

There can be no doubt whatsoever, on 
the basis of the cases decided by the 
highest court in the land, that the Corps 
of Engineers can, if it wishes to do so, 
proceed with the construction, opera- 
tion, and maintenance of the works 
which it seeks authority to construct, 
entirely without regard to existing water 
rights, whether they be riparian or ap- 
propriative rights established under the 
Constitution and laws of a State. It is 
said that the Corps of Engineers has 
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given assurances to some of the people 
that it will not violate existing water 
rights. But how much are these assur- 
ances worth? What basis have we for 
believing that the promise to observe ex- 
isting water rights, if such a promise 
has been made, will be kept even by the 
present Chief of Engineers whose con- 
sistent opposition to having such a 


promise written into law is a clear indi- ` 


cation of his views? Such a promise 
would not be binding even on him and 
much less on his successors in office, 
This promise, if one has heen made, is 
worth little or nothing in the face of 
the absolute power which the Corps of 
Engineers will have, if it undertakes 
these projects, to seize, without com- 
pensation, any water rights which it may 
need for the purposes of its projects. 

It is said that one reason for author- 
izing the Corps of Engineers to under- 
take these works is that the portion of 
the costs of those projects, which will 
have to be repaid by local beneficiaries, 
will be less than the portion that will 
have to be repaid if some other agency 
constructs the works. But, even if con- 
struction by the Corps of Engineers 
would cost the local irrigators less, such 
saving would be mighty poor compen- 
sation for a surrender of established 
water rights. The whole proposition 
sounds like surrendering a birthright for 
a mess of pottage. 

The West can have the benefits of 
Federal construction of conservation 
reservoirs—reservoirs that will serve 
also the purposes of flood control and 
navigation improvement—without sur- 
render of water rights established under 
the Constitution and laws of the States, 
if and only if one agency is authorized to 
proceed with the construction of the 
necessary works. Under existing condi- 
tions, that agency should be such an 
agency as the Missouri Valley Authority, 
as recommended by the President in his 
recent letter to Congress. 

Aside from the many other reasons for 
the proposition that the West should re- 
sist with all its might the proposed in- 
vasion of its territory by the Army en- 
gineers, one is particularly impressed 
with the protection to State water rights 
which would come from having every 
part of the Federal conservation program 
in the West constructed by the Bureau of 
Reclamation. That protection arises out 
of a provision contained in the funda- 
mental statute under which Federal 
reclamation projects have been con- 
structed for the last 40 years. I refer to 
section 8 of the act of June 17, 1902, 
commonly known as the Reclamation 
Act. That section reads as follows: 

That nothing in this act shall be construed 
as effective or intended to affect or to in any 
way interfere with the laws of any State or 
Territory relating to the control, appropria- 
tion, use, or distribution of water used in 
irrigation, or any vested right acquired there- 
under, and the Secretary of the Interior, in 
carrying out the provisions of this act, shall 
proceed in conformity with such laws, and 
nothing herein shall in any way affect any 
right of any State or of the Federal Govern- 
ment or of any landowner, appropriator, or 
user of water in, to, or from any interstate 
stream or the waters thereof: Provided, That 
the right to the use of water acquired under 
the provisions of this act shall be appur- 
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tenant to the land irrigated and beneficial 
use shall be the basis, the measure, and the 
limit of the right. 


The foregoing section of the Federal 
reclamation law does not pay merely lip 
service. It works. Pursuant to that 
section, the Bureau of Reclamation 
makes a filing, with the agency of the 
State having jurisdiction, looking to an 
appropriation of water. If, in a particu- 
lar case, the waters of a stream are al- 
ready fully appropriated and the flood 
flows are already fully appropriated, 
then the Bureau of Reclamaticn pur- 
chases water rights from prior appro- 
priators. This practice it has followed 
in connection with-the Central Valley 
project. For example, under a contract 
entered into as of July 27, 1939, between 
the United States and the firm of Miller 
& Lux, Inc., and the Gravelly Ford Canal 
Co., and others, the United States ac- 
quired the appropriative and riparian 
rights of these companies to divert and 
use the waters of the San Joaquin River 
and the Fresno Slough for the irrigation 
of land, the watering of livestock and for 
other purposes. The consideration 
agreed to be paid for the water rights 
thus acquired is specified in the contract 
at $2,450,000. 

Under a contract dated July 27, 1939, 
the United States acquired from the San 
Joaquin & Kings River Canal & Irri- 
gation Co., Inc., the Columbia Canal Co., 
the San Luis Canal Co., and the Fire- 
baugh Canal Co. the right to store cer- 
tain San Joaquin River flows in consid- 
eration of its agreement to construct and 
operate a pumping system to bring sub- 
stitute supplies of water into certain 
cropland areas. Under this arrange- 
ment, the cropland areas obtain a sub- 
stitute and a more dependable supply of 
water for their cropland areas. 

Under a contract entered into on Octo- 
ber 2, 1939, the United States acquired 
from the Chowchilla Farms, Inc., the 
perpetual right to divert, store, and use 
all the waters of the San Joaquin River 
and its tributaries to the use of which 
Chowchilla Farms, Inc., was entitled for 
a consideration of $842,000. 

Under a contract dated January 29, 
1940, the United States acquired certain 
lands and certain water rights from the 
Madera Irrigation District for a consid- 
eration including the payment of 
$299,900. 

In the same circumstances, had the 
Army engineers been constructing the 
Central Valley project, they would not 
have been obliged to make these pur- 
chases, but could have utilized the waters 
in question without the expenditure of 
one penny for reimbursing the owners 
thereof. 

Aside from protection of western water 
rights, there are good, sound national 
reasons fer transferring-the civilian con- 
struction functions of the Corps of Engi- 
neers to the Bureau of Reclamation. 

First of all, such a transfer would pro- 
tect the country against the growth of 
a military oligarchy, impertinent and un- 
mindful of civilian rights. I think, in 
this connection, of the statement by 
General Robbins, at one of the sessions 
of the subcommittee of the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Overton], to the effect 
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that the amendment proposed by Sena- 
tor O’MaHoney—+to protect the beneficial 
consumptive use of water against the 
demands of navigation—was “crazy.” 

Apparently the Army engineers have 
decided that they will accept the “crazy” 
amendment rather than take a chance 
on losing their opportunity to construct 
these “pork barrel” projects. 

I may say at this point, Mr. President, 
that during the course of the debate it 
was suggested on the floor of the Senate 
that I had failed to appear before any 
of the committees considering this legis- 
lation and make objections to this bill 
at the time it was under consideration. 
I wish to say that that is not true. As 
early as February 1944 I sppeared before 
the House Committee on Flood Control, 
when the bill was under hearings before 
that committee, and testified at some 
length on that occasion. I then pre- 
sented the amendment which was sug- 
gested by the President of the United 

tates to protect the water rights of the 
upper States in the Missouri Valley. 
That testimony will be found on page 
934 of the House hearings, volume II. 
February 1 to February 23, 1944. The 
amendment which I suggested at that 
time is found on page 934, and reads as 
follows: 


Page 21, line 13, after the word “Congress”, 
substitute a colon for the semicolon and 
insert the words, “Provided, That the use 
of waters of the Missouri River for municipal, 
domestic, and livestock water supply, for 
irrigation of arid and semiarid lands, and 
for mining and industrial purposes shall not 
be adversely affected thereby.” 


In connection with the proposal of the 
amendment, I stated as follows: 


I believe all the advocates of the naviga- 
tion project contend that the 9-foot channel 
will not interfere with future irrigation up- 
stream. Iam sure, then, that they can have 
no legitimate objection to such a statement 
in the bill as that worded by the President. 


At the same hearing before the House 
committee I also suggested the other 
amendment, with reference to electric 
power. That will be found on page 935, 
and reads as follows: 


Page 29, line 12, add the following new 
paragraphs at the end of section 1: 

“Electric power and energy generated at 
projects authorized by this act and not re- 
quired in the operation of such projects shall 
be delivered to the Secretary of the Interior, 
who shall transmit and dispose of such 
power and energy in such manner as to en- 
courage the most widespread use thereof ‘at 
the lowest possible rates to consumers, and 
preference in the sale of such power and 
energy shall be given to public bodies and 
cooperatives. At dams or works authorized 
by this act which are suitable for the pro- 
duction of electric power and energy the 
Secretary of War shall provide, construct, 
operate, maintain, and improve such struc- 
tures, machinery, equipment, facilities, and 
supplies as the Secretary of the Interior may 
deem necessary to develop power and energy 
for existing and potential markets and for 
the proper reception, handling, and dispatch 
of electric power and energy; and operations 
of all such machinery and facilities shall be 
scheduled in accordance with the require- 
ments of the Secretary of the Interior so far 
as consistent with requirements for the use 
of water for the other purposes of said 
projects. The Secretary of the Interior is 
authorized to construct and acquire such 
transmission lines and facilities and to enter 
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into such contracts, agreements, and ar- 
rangements as he deems ne carry 
out the duties and responsibilities herein 
conferred upon him. 

“In connection with dams or works au- 
thorized by this act which the Secretary of 
the Interior determines, with the concurrence 
of the Secretary of War, may be utilized for 
irrigation purposes, the Secretary of the In- 
terior is authorized to construct, operate, 
and maintain, under the provisions of the 
Federal reclamation laws (act of June 17, 
1902, 32 Stat. 388, and acts amendatory 
thereof or supplementary thereto), such ad- 
ditional works as he may deem necessary for 
irrigation purposes. Such irrigation works 
may be undertaken only after a report and 
findings thereon have been made by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior as provided in said 
Federal reclamation laws; and, within the 
limits of the water users’ repayment ability, 
such report may be predicated on the alloca- 
tion to irrigation of an appropriate portion 
of the cost of structures and facilities used 
for irrigation and other purposes. Dam and 
works authorized by this act may be utilized 
for irrigation purposes only in conformity 
with the provisions of said Federal reclama- 
tion laws and this paragraph.” 


Mr. President, both those amendments 
were presented before the committee 
while this legislation was pending in the 
House, but they were rejected by the en- 
gineers at that time. Apparently the 
Army engineers have now decided that 
they will accept these amendments, 
rather than take a chance on losing their 
opportunity to construct these projects. 

Then, again, such a transfer will give 
the West assurance that the fundamen- 
tal interests of the West in irrigation and 
incidental power will be given adequate 
treatment. It will protect the West 
against the construction of works whose 
primary function seems to be to carry 
fresh water to the sea—this in a land 
where every drop of fresh water should 
be stored for beneficial consumptive use. 

Finally, a transfer, such as my amend- 
ment provides for, is needed for efficient 
administration in Washington. Even 
with the best will in the world conflicts 
are inevitable if you have two agencies 
operating in the same field. Congress 
should take cognizance of the fact that 
it has itself to blame for much of the con- 
flict and confusion which have arisen in 
connection with navigation, flood control, 
and irrigation. Although these three 
items involve—when performed in the 
West—the maximum conservation of 
water for beneficial consumptive use, we 
have too many committees dealing with 
them. In the House we have the Com- 
mittee on Flood Control, the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors, the Committee 
on Agriculture, the Committee on Irriga- 
tion and Reclamation. In the Senate, we 
have the Committee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation, the Committee on Com- 
merce, and the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry. In the name of sim- 
plification and economy we ought at least 
to reduce the number of committees 
which may consider these matters. By 
virtue particularly of the practice exist- 
ing on the House side, there is an un- 
usual relationship between a portion of 
the executive branch and the Congress. 
For instance, if notwithstanding the 
views of the President and of the Bureau 
of the Budget, the Chief of Engineers 
desires to submit a report on a particular 
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project, he resorts to the simple practice 
of requesting, informally of course, a 
resolution from an appropriate commit- 
tee requesting his report on that project. 
The relations between the Chief of Engi- 
neers and certain committees of the Con- 
gress have grown so close that the Chief 
of Engineers regards himself as unable 
to make joint investigations with other 
agencies, Thus, the saving of time and 
money which would result from joint in- 
vestigations is lost to the country because 
the Corps of Engineers must make an 
exclusive report. 

Finally, our confusion of committees 
is so great that we find the Bureau of 
Reclamation submitting substantially the 
same testimony with regard to its plans 
for the Missouri River Basin on no less 
than three occasions—once, before the 
subcommittee of the Senate Committee 
on Commerce studying the river and har- 
bor bill; again, before the subcommittee 
of the Senate Committee on Commerce 
studying the flood control bill; and, 
again, before the Senate Committee on 
Irrigation and Reclamation. Such a pro- 
cedure is an extravagant expenditure of 
time and money both in the legislative 
and executive branches. 

Mr. President, I am sure very few Sen- 
ators are familiar with the broad outlines 
of the projects which would be author- 
ized for construction by the Army engi- 
neers under and by virtue of the language 
of the provisions on page 31 of the bill. 
I call attention to the reference, in line 
17, page 31, to House Document No. 649, 
Seventy-eighth Congress, second session. 
I wonder how many Senators have read 
House Document No. 649. I wonder if 
the Senate realizes how many dams 
would be authorized for construction by 
this one item alone. Note that the esti- 
mated cost of the projects described in 
House Document No. 649 is $50,100,000. 
I assume that a project which is esti- 
mated to cost over $50,000,000, and which 
in all probability will cost considerably 
more, is not the sort of project which the 
Senate would wish to approve unless it 
knew the facts and was, therefore, in a 
position to determine whether the au- 
thorization and construction of the proj- 
ect represented sound national policy and 
a wise expenditure of public funds. I 
shall therefore ask the Senate to indulge 
me while I discuss as briefly as possible 
the salient features of the projects repre- 
sented by this item and the important 
questions of national policy involved. 

In the first place, I believe I should 
call attention to the fact that the basic 
document upon which authorization of 
this project would be predicated does not 
represent the last word of the Chief of 
Engineers. The Chief of Engineers him- 
self refers to his report on the Sacramen- 
to River and tributaries as an “interim” 
report. Webster's New International 
Dictionary, second edition, defines the 
term “interim” as “belonging to an in- 
terim, done, made, occurring, etc., for 
an interim or meantime; temporary.” 
We are thus faced with the proposition 
that the report on the basis of which the 
Congress is asked to authorize the appro- 
priation of more than $50,000,000 is de- 
scribed by its author as an “interim” or 
temporary document. There can be only 
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one reason for so describing it. That 
reason must lie in the fact that he lacks 
confidence in the conclusions drawn from 
the studies and surveys so far made, and 
that, therefore, he wishes to reserve the 
right to change those conclusions in 
whatever ways that facts developed from 
more thorough studies and surveys may 
indicate to be desirable. I can scarcely 
believe that the Congress will wish to 
authorize appropriations in excess of 
$50,000,000 on the basis of any recom- 
mendation which is labeled as one that 
is likely to be changed. I believe, on the 
contrary, that in these days of rapidly 
mounting national debt, the Congress 
will wish to exercise greater care. I be- 
lieve that on this item the Congress 
should say to the Chief of Engineers that 
it is not prepared to authorize the appro- 
priation of vast sums on the basis of 
hastily prepared and perhaps superficial 
studies. I hope and believe that, by 
eliminating this item from the bill, the 
Congress will say to the Chief of Engi- 
neers: “We will not let you draw on the 
Treasury for funds to build a project 
until and unless you can assure us that 
in your judgment the project you have 
proposed is the final and best plan you 
can devise for the purpose you have in 
mind.” 

Not only is the report of the Chief of 
Engineers, on the basis of which the Con- 
gress is asked to appropriate millions of 
dollars, a temporary report, but it is also 
a report which conflicts with the views 
of the President. Ishall have something 
more to say on this point at a later time. 
For the time being, let me call the atten- 
tion of the Senate to a letter addressed 
to the Secretary of War on May 22, by 
the Director of the Bureau of the Budget. 
This is a letter of comment by the Direc- 
tor of the Bureau of the Budget on the 
“interim” or temporary report referred 
to in line 17 of the flood-control bill. 
read it: - 

My Dear Ma. SECRETARY; This will ac- 
knowledge your letter of May 15, 1944, trans- 
mitting the proposed report of the Chief 
of Engineers, dated May 10, 1944, on a pre- 
liminary examination and survey for flood 
control of the Sacramento River and tribu- 
taries, California, from its mouth to Shasta 
Dam, and requesting advice as to the rela- 
tionship of the proposed report to the pro- 
gram of the President. 

A review of this proposed report indicates 
tha the adoption of the general plan of de- 
velopment recommended therein for further 
improvement of the Sacramento River and 
its tributaries, upon the basis of the con- 
struction, operation, and maintenance under 
the direction of the Secretary of War and 
supervision of the Chief of Engineers of 
some elements of that general plan, would 
be in conflict with the program of the Pres- 
ident for the Central Valley of California 
as set forth in his letter of March 7, 1944, 
to the chairman, Committee on Flood Con- 
trol, House of Representatives. There would, 
of course, be no objection to a modification 
of the existing Sacramento River flood-con- 
trol project to provide for changes and ex- 
tensions in levees and other structures, and 
for the construction of nine local levee and 
channel improvements, as recommended in 
this proposed report of the Chief of Engi- 
neers. However, the dam and reservoir proj- 
ects that are recommended by the Chief of 
Engineers are component units in a basin- 
wide plan for the use and control of the 
water resources in the Central Valley. The 
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President has stated in his letter of March 
7, 1944, that it would appear that, if any 
such plan is to be successful, the operation 
of all units should be fully coordinated on 
a regional basis and that such coordination, 
insofar as projects undertaken by the Fed- 
eral Government are concerned, can best be 
obtained if the Bureau of Reclamation con- 
structs, operates, and maintains ail multi- 
ple-purpose elements of the Central Valley 
plan, 

Furthermore, it would appear desirable 
that, in view of the differences of opinion 
that have been expressed, the authorization 
of the construction of any dam at the Table 
Mountain site be deferred pending the com- 
pletion of investigations, now being made by 
the Bureau of Reclamation, to determine the 
possibilities of providing alternate equiva- 
lent storage by means of reservoirs on tribu- 
taries of the Sacramento River between 
Shasta Dam and the proposed site for the 
Table Mountain Dam and Reservoir, and the 
completion of the final report by the Chief 
of Engineers of the preliminary examination 
and survey of the entire Sacramento and 
San Joaquin River Valleys. 

In addition to what has been said above, 
I must also advise you that, in the absence 
of evidence showing that the proposed im- 
provements are necessary to the prosecution 
of the war, the submission during the pres- 


ent emergency of any estimate of appropria- 


tion for construction of the improvements 
would not be in accord with the program of 
the President. 

In view of their direct concern with the 
proposed report, I am furnishing copies of 
this letter to the Secretaries of Agriculture 
and Interior and to the Chairman, Federal 
Power Commission. 


Mr. President, what does this letter in- 
dicate? It indicates, first of all, that the 
President of the United States has a plan 
for the Central Valley area of California. 
Secondly, it shows that the interim or 
temporary report made by the Chief of 
Engineers is in conflict with that plan, 
In the absence of a strong showing that 
the plan of the Chief of Engineers—has- 
tily put together and containing conclu- 
sions which the Chief of Engineers him- 
self is not prepared to describe as final— 
should be substituted for the long-range 
plans of the President of the United 
States, I submit that the Senate should 
not be asked so to substitute it. I sub- 
mit further, and I am prepared to prove, 
that the Committee on Commerce, so far 
as its report is concerned, gives little or 
no evidence of having considered the 
recommendations made by the President 
of the United States and by the Bureau 
of the Budget in connection with this 
item. In this connection I ask Senators 
to turn to page 22 of the majority report 
submitted by the Senator from Louisiana 
{Mr. Overton], of the Committee on 
Commerce, to accompany House bill 
4485. Twelve lines are devoted to a dis- 
cussion of the item in question. No- 
where in that discussion does the Com- 
mittee on Commerce even so much as 
take note of the fact that the interim 
or temporary plan of the Chief of Engi- 
neers is contrary to the wishes of the 
Chief Executive. No mention is made of 
the letter which I have just read from 
the Director of the Bureau of the Budget. 
One very important item is brought out 
in those 12 lines, namely, that when the 
House approved this item it did not even 
have the benefit of the Chief of Engi- 
neers’ interim report. Indeed, this in- 
terim or temporary report of the Chief 
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of Engineers was not transmitted to 
the Congress until 1 day after the sub- 
committee had begun its hearings on the 
flood-control bill, 

Not only does the report submitted by 
the Senator from Louisiana fail to ap- 
prise the Senate of the fact that the 
interim or temporary plan of the Chief 
of Engineers for this project is in con- 
flict with the plans of the President for 
the Central Valley area of California, 
but it fails also to apprise the Senate of 
the fact that much testimony by skilled 
and experienced engineers and cthers in 
opposition to the authorization of this 
project for construction by the Army en- 
gineers was submitted to the very sub- 
committee over which the Senator from 
Louisiana presided. I do not say that 
the failure thus fully to advise the Sen- 
ate was by design; but I do say that busy 
Senators are entitled to have their at- 
tention called to controversial items so 
that they may, if they are so minded, 
refer to the transcript of the testimony 
and make up their own minds as to the 
way in which the controversy should be 
resolved. More than 800 pages of com- 
paratively small print were required to 
cover the testimony presented before the 
Senate subcommittee in connection with 
the flood-control bill. Many of those 
pages were devoted to testimony pre- 
sented for and against the interim or 
temporary report presented by the Chief 
of Engineers in connection with this 
project. Yet only 12 lines of the report 
submitted by the Senator from Louisiana 
deal with the whole vast problem involv- 
ing the expenditure of more than $50,- 
000,000. If a Senator were to rely solely 
upon the report submitted by the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana he would be led to 
believe that this item had been marked 
by no controversy whatsoever. As a 
matter of fact, testimony taken before 
the subcommittee revealed that quali- 
fied engineers and also members of the 
general public were opposed to the plans 
of the Chief of Engineers as contained 
in his interim or temporary report on 
this project. 

For example, a member of the Cali- 
fornia State Senate, Hon. Oliver J. Car- 
ter, testified at length in opposition to 
the project. He was particularly op- 
posed to the authorization of the Table 
Mountain Dam. I ask Senators to note 
particularly the attempts made by this 
witness to bring out the facts respecting 
the dam at the Table Mountain site. 
Senator Carter came from a long dis- 
tance in an attempt to protect the in- 
terests of his constituents in Shasta and 
Trinity Counties, Calif. 

Senator Carter gave testimony which 
will impress any fair-minded man. He 
showed, first, that it was difficult for the 
general public to know just exactly what 
kind and size of dam was proposed to be 
built at the Table Mountain site. His 
testimony is impressive also on the prop- 
osition that no dam whatsoever should 
be authorized for construction at the 
Table Mountain site. He showed that 
even a low dam would result in flooding a 
large area of valuable agricultural land. 
He showed that the area which would be 
flooded as a result of the construction of 
the low dam has an annual agricultural 
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production valued at more than $1,600,- 
000. He urged a study of alternative stor- 
age possibilities. Notwithstanding the 
fact that this statesman from California 
traveled a great distance for the pur- 
pose of coming to Washington to present 
the views of the people most affected, and 
notwithstanding the fact that he pre- 
sented those views in impressive fashion, 
the Senate Committee on Commerce 
made no reference to differences of opin- 
ion with respect to the construction of 
the Table Mountain Dam. 

I have said that qualified engineers tes- 
tified before the subcommittee in oppo- 
sition to this project. Let me elaborate. 
Testimony in opposition to this project 
was presented by qualified engineers with 
national reputations. For example, the 
Commissioner of Reclamation himself, 
an engineer who has spent a lifetime in 
the study, preparation, and working out 
of plans for the conservation and the 
beneficial consumptive use of water in 
17 Western States, gave extensive testi- 
mony in opposition to the authorization 
of this project. I realize that there may 
be those who will say that Commissioner 
Bashore had “an ax to grind.” There 
will be those who, not knowing him as 
well as do some Senators, will feel that 
his testimony may have been colored by 
a belief that this project should be built 
by the Bureau of Reclamation rather 
than by the Corps of Army Engineers. 
To those Senators I am glad to be able 
to say that Commissioner Bashore is a 
man whose integrity rises above petty 
jurisdictional quarrels. He testified as 
an engineer. If as an engineer he had 
believed that the project described in 
the interim report should be built as 
proposed in that report, he would have 
said so, no matter what the consequences 
might have been. His whole career as- 
sures us of that. The Congress and the 
Nation can rely upon it. 

Among other engineers who testified 
against the authorization of this project 
for construction by the Army engineers 
were the following: Mr. R. S. Calland, 
who spent 7 years on the Central Valley 
project in California and who, before 
that, was assigned throughout the con- 
struction period to the Boulder Dam 
project; Mr. S. A. Kerr, an engineer who 
has had 37 years of experience in con- 
nection with water-supply projects in the 
Western States; and Mr. R. P. Bryan, a 
man with 23 years of practical engineer- 
ing experience. No reference to this im- 
pressive testimony is to be found in the 
report submitted by the Senator from 
Louisiana. 

I wish to be entirely fair. I think that 
justice requires me to say that much tes- 
timony was offered on all sides of the 
controversy which raged before the sub- 
committee over which the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Overton] presides in con- 
nection with these California projects. 
I think justice requires me to say that 
much impressive testimony was pre- 
sented by the proponents of the Army 
plan. On the other hand, where there 
has existed a serious controversy before 
a committee of the Senate in connection 
with a particular bill, I think it is unfair 
to the Members of the Senate if they are 
not fully apprised of the fact that the 
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controversy has existed, and if they are 
not fully apprised of the principal argu- 
ments against as well as for the measure 
which is reported out. To put it another 
way, I do not think that the Congress 
should be asked to authorize an appro- 
priation in excess of $50,000,000 until and 
unless the appropriate committee of the 
Congress has fully analyzed and an- 
swered the arguments against the au- 
thorization of such an appropriation. 
Mere silence on the part of the commit- 
tee having charge of the bill is not 
enough. 

I want to know, and I am sure other 
Senators want to know, why the Senate 
Committee on Commerce decided that 
the preponderance of the evidence pre- 
sented to it was in favor of constructing 
the project proposed by the Army engi- 
neers in an interim report. Since the 
Senate Committee on Commerce has not 
favored the Senate with an analysis of 
the evidence presented to it and with its 
reasons for preferring the plan presented 
by the Army engineers to the plans fa- 
vored by the President, by the Bureau of 
the Budget, and by other agencies, I 
shall ask the Senate to bear with me 
while I discuss the proposals and coun- 
terproposals made for the Central Val- 
ley area in some detail, so that the Sen- 
ators may have a complete understand- 
ing of it. 

The project proposed, according to the 
interim or preliminary report of the 
Army engineers—a project for which the 
Congress is asked to appropriate more 
than $50,000,000—includes the construc- 
tion of seven reservoirs in the Central 
Valley area of California. These reser- 
voirs would be formed respectively by 
- dams at the following sites: Table Moun- 
tain, Bidwell Bar, Narrows, Folsom, Mon- 
ticello, Wilson Valley, and Black Butte. 

I have already referred to the Table 
Mountain Dam. It may be useful, how- 
ever, to point out that, as proposed in the 
interim or preliminary report by the 
Army engineers, the Table Mountain 
Dam is proposed as a high dam. Its jus- 
tification in the report by the Army en- 
gineers is founded in large part on its 
being constructed as a high dam. If the 
item proposed by the Senate Committee 
on Commerce is adopted, then it can 
never be built as a high dam. Hence, 
much of the justification for building it 
at all disappears. 

I want to call the Senate’s attention to 
one statement in chapter III of the report 
made by the district engineer to the Chief 
of Engineers in regard to the Table 
Mountain Dam. Thestatement is as fol- 
lows: 

Inundation of present irrigated lands in 
the Table Mountain Reservoir area would re- 
sult in a loss in tax income to the counties 
affected, estimated at $30,000 per annum for 
the low dam and approximately $90,000 per 
annum for the high dam, and would detri- 
mentally affect existing business and com- 
mercial activity in the community of Red- 
ding, which is now dependent for a large part 
of its income upon the/activities of this agri- 
cultural area. Such detrimental effect on 
local business, or the loss in taxes from in- 
undation of lands in the other proposed res- 
ervoirs, has not been evaluated herein as it is 
considered that it would be more than bal- 
anced by similar unevaluated local benefits 
in other parts of the valley. = 
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That statement bears out the testi- 
mony presented by Senator Carter as to 
the serious damage that would be done to 
the area he so ably represents in the Cali- 
fornia Senate if the Table Mountain Dam 
is constructed. I might say that Senator 
Carter is a State senator of California, 
who appeared and testified in this mat- 
ter. 

The last sentence of that statement is 
one of the most remarkable sentences I 
have ever read in any public document. 
To my mind, it is equivalent to saying, 
“We do not know what damage will be 
done to the local people by the construc- 
tion of the other proposed reservoirs, but 
regardless of the extent of the damage to 
those people, we feel sure that it will be 
more than compensated for by the bene- 
fits which people in other localities will 
derive from the reservoirs. We have not 
figured out what those benefits may be.” 
In fact, this statement reminds me very 
much of a foreword which it is said ap- 
peared on the cover page of a prospectus 
of one of the Dublin expositions many 
years ago. That foreword is said to have 
read as follows: “All statements made in 
this prospectus are based on facts and 
figures, but the visitors are cautioned 
against being influenced thereby.” How 
can the Congress be expected to author- 
ize the appropriation of more than $50,- 
000,000 for a project on the basis of a re- 
port which deals so cavalierly with the 
question of damage that may be done to 
local property owners, and which sug- 
gests that that damage will be compen- 
sated for by benefits which, it admits 
frankly, have not been computed? 

Much impressive testimony was pre- 
sented to Senator Overton’s subcommit- 
tee on the proposition that this project, 
among other projects proposed for con- 
struction by the Army engineers in Cali- 
fornia, was in all major respects a logi- 
cal extension of the Central Valley 
project now authorized for construction 
by the Bureau of Reclamation. I think 
that at this point it may be worth while 
to consider some aspects of the Central 
Valley project and its purposes, so that 
the Senators may have a full apprecia- 
tion of the significance of the testimony 
to which I have referred. 

The Central Valley project compre- 
hends, among its purposes, the control, 
regulation, conservation, conveyance, and 
use of portions of the waters of the 
Sacramento and San Joaquin Valleys for 
the maximum benefit of the entire area, 
Some engineering features of the Cen- 
tral Valley project are already author- 
ized by law for present development, 
Others will presumably be authorized by 
law for development in the future to 
the extent deemed desirable by the Con- 
gress. The initial and the presently au- 
thorized features of the Central Valley 
project include the following: Shasta 
Dam, Reservoir, and power plant.on the 
Sacramento River 12 miles north of Red- 
ding; Keswick Dam and power plant on 
the Sacramento River about 9 miles 
downstream from Shasta Dam; trans- 
mission lines from Shasta and Keswick 
power plants to Oroville and to Antioch, 
or alternate location; Cross channel from 
Sacramento River to San Joaquin River 
through the edge of their common delta 
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near Stockton; Contra Costa Canal and 
pumping system, about 48 miles long, 
from Rock Slough to Martinez; Delta- 
Mendota Canal and pumping system, 
length 100 miles, from the San Joaquin 
Delta to Mendota; Friant Dam and Res- 
ervoir on the San Joaquin River about 
20 miles northeasterly from Fresno; Ma- 
dera Canal from Friant Reservoir north- 
erly for about 36 miles to Ash-Berenda 
Slough; and Friant-Kern Canal extend- 
ing southerly from Friant Reservoir 
about 160 miles to a point just south of 
Kern River. 

The Central Valley project will pro- 
vide new and supplemental water for 
irrigation through the equalization of 
the waters of the Central Valley between 
the Sacramento and the San Joaquin 
areas. It will provide flood control and 
power. It will constitute an improve- 
ment in aid of navigation, and it will 
be an important element in the battle 
now being waged against the intrusion 
of salt water on the delta lands of the 
upper San Francisco Bay region. It will 
constitute an important source of fresh 
water for municipal and industrial pur- - 
poses. 

While I have no wish to take the time 
cf the Senate unnecessarily, still I be- 
lieve that in order that Senators may 
have a complete understanding of the 
primary features of the presently au- 
thorized Central Valley project, I must 
describe each of those features at least 
briefly. 

Shasta Dam, now nearing completion, 
is the second largest masonry dam in the 
world, and will contain an approximate 
total of 6,400,000 cubic yards of concrete, 
The dam is of the massive concrete gray- 
ity type, consisting of a central straight 
spillway section and slightly curved 


-abutment sections. An earth and rock 


fill embankment is constructed at the 
left end of the main concrete portion of 
the dam. The concrete dam and em- 
bankment are about 3,500 feet in over- 
all length on the crest and about 602 
feet high. It will be the highest dam of 
the overflow type in the world. The res- 
ervoir created by the dam has a total 
capacity of 4,500,000 acre-feet. The 
power plant under construction imme- 
diately below the dam will have five main 
units of 75,000 kilowatts each, and two 
station service units each 2,500 kilo- 
watts. Both station service units are 
now installed, and two main units are 
nearly completed and probably will be in 
operation early in June 1944. Two oth- 
er units constructed for Shasta power 
plant were temporarily transferred to 
Grand Coulee power plant, since their 
use there would result in additional pow- 
er being more quickly secured for war 
industries. Restrictions have been placed 
on the construction of the remaining 
units by the War Production Board. 
Keswick Dam will form the afterbay 
reservoir for smoothing out Shasta re- 
leases. The dam is nearly completed. 
It will be about 1,030 feet long, 140 feet 
high, and contain 200,000 cubic yards of 
concrete. A power plant under construc- 
tion will ultimately contain three units 
with a total capacity of 75,000 kilowatts. 
Restrictions have been placed on the 
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manufacture of these units by the War 
Production Board. 

The 100-mile-long transmission line 
from Shasta power plant to Oroville is 
nearing completion. Ultimately there 
will be a line down the west side of the 
Sacramento Valley to a substation near 
Antioch—or alternate location. Asteam 
electric plant will also be required ulti- 
mately with a probable installed capac- 
ity of 162,000 kilowatts. 

The Delta Cross Channel as now 
planned will extend from the Sacramento 
River across the easterly edge of the delta 
to a location near Stockton. Its total 
length will be about 50 miles, with a di- 
version capacity tentatively set at about 
10,000 second-feet, 

The Contra Costa Canal extends from 
its Rock Slough diversion along the 
south side of Suisun Bay to Martinez. 
Of the total length of 48 miles there is 
now about 40 miles completed. Four 
separate pumping lifts raise the water 
to an elevation of 124 feet. Construc- 
tion of the remainder of the canal has 
been restricted by the War Production 
Board. The canal has a diversion capac- 
ity of 350 second-feet and is in partial 
operation, delivering municipal, indus- 
trial, and agricultural water. 

The Delta-Mendota Canal will divert 
from the delta (Tom Paino slough) with 
a capacity of 4,600 second-feet. It will 
comprise a series of pumping plants and 
a high line canal about 100 miles long 
leading up the west side of the San Joa- 
quin Valley to Mendota. Croplands 
along the lower San Joaquin River now 
using water that under future project 
operation is to be stored and diverted at 
Friant Dam, thereby will be given in 
exchange a substitute supply from the 
more abundant Sacramento River. 

Friant Dam, now completed except for 
installation of drum gates and river and 
canal outlet gates, is the fourth largest 
masonry dam in the world and contains 
approximately 2,130,000 cubic yards of 
concrete. The dam is of the gravity 
type about 3,440 feet long on the crest 
and 320 feet high. The reservoir, offi- 
cially named Millerton Lake, has a total 
eapacity of 520,500 acre-feet. Some of 
the river and canal outlet gates are now 
being installed to permit partial opera- 
tion of the reservoir for irrigation and 
flood control. Work on the remaining 
gates has been restricted by the War 
Production Board. 

Madera Canal will divert water north- 
erly from Millerton Lake to furnish a 
supplemental irrigation supply to the 
Madera Irrigation District. The initial 
capacity of the canal is 1,000 second-feet 
with structures designed for 1,500 sec- 
ond-feet, thereby allowing for future ex- 
pansion if desired. At present about 
8% miles of the total length of 36 miles 
is completed with the remainder under 
construction. Completion of the canal 
‘to its terminus in Ash-Berenda slough 
east of Chowchilla is expected early in 
1945. 

Friant-Kern Canal will divert water 
southerly from Millerton Lake for irri- 
gable areas with deficient water sup- 
plies. When completed it will extend 
about 160 miles to a point south of Kern 
River, near Bakersfield. The tentative 
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initial capacity of the canal is 3,500 sec- 
ond-feet. Construction of the canal is 
at present restricted by the War Produc- 
tion Board. 

Before being asked to authorize the 
appropriation of vast sums for the con- 
struction of projects, the Senate is en- 
titled to know something of the geog- 
raphy and of the other characteristics 
of the area in which these projects are 
to be located. I regret to say that the 
interim or preliminary report by the 
Army engineers in House Document No. 
649, Seventy-eighth Congress, second 
session, does not afford sufficient infor- 
mation on these matters. I must, there- 
fore, supply the deficiency. 

Upper Sacramento Valley as herein 
considered includes the drainage basins 
of Sacramento River and its tributaries 
upstream from the town of Red Bluff. 
The drainage basin above Red Bluff has 
an area of 9,258 square miles. The west- 
ern half of the basin drains a portion of 
the Klamath and Cascade Mountains. 
The Cascades rise to their highest point 
at Mount Shasta, a peak with a crest ele- 
vation of 14,162 feet. To the east and 
south of Mount Shasta is a large plateau 
area which extends easterly to the 
Warner Mountains near the border of 
California. 

The drainage basin of the upper Sac- 
ramento River is largely mountainous, 
except in the eastern plateau region 
where there is a considerable area of de- 
veloped agricultural land. Some scat- 
tered areas of partially developed agri- 
cultural land are located between 
Redding and Red Bluff. 

The average annual run-off of Sacra- 
mento River at Red Bluff for the 20-year 
period 1921-41 was 6,700,000 acre-feet, 
This run-off amounts to nearly 40 per- 
cent of the total inflow to the Sacra- 
mento Valley. -Future developments in 
the area above Red Bluff will consume 
only a small portion of this run-off, leav- 
ing large quantities of water available 
for regulation and for use in the lower 
Sacramento Valley, and for export to 
areas of deficient supply in San Joaquin 
Valley. Shasta Dam, which is now prac- 
tically complete, will effect substantial 
regulation of the run-off of the upper 
Sacramento Basin. Table Mountain 
Reservoir, near Red Bluff, is proposed 
to complete the regulation. An addi- 
tional 800,000 to 1,000,000 acre-feet of 
water may also be obtained annually by 
diversion of the upper Trinity River to 
Sacramento River near Redding. 

Upper Sacramento Basin has a large 
existing and potential power develop- 
ment. Pacific Gas & Electric Co. already 
has built four plants on Pit River and its 
tributaries, and a fifth is nearing com- 
pletion. Operation of the initial units 
of Shasta power plant of the Bureau of 
Reclamation has begun. Pacific Gas & 
Electric Co. also operates six additional 
plants on tributaries of Sacramento 
River between Redding and Red Bluff. 
The total power-plant capacity which is 
now installed or is definitely planned 
for the near future on Pit River, at 
Shasta and Keswick, and on Sacramento 
River tributaries, is 766,000 kilowatts. 
The possible average annual output of 
these plants, including supplemental 
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steam plants to firm the Shasta and Kes- 
wick output, is 4,200,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours per year. 

Above Shasta Dam the Sacramento 
River and its principal tributaries, the 
Pit and McCloud Rivers, have a drainage 
area of 6,665 square miles. The average 
run-off from this area for the 20-year 
period 1921-41 was 4,730,000 acre-feet. 

A large portion of the drainage area 
above Shasta Dam is mountainous, but 
in the eastern section of Pit River Basin 
there is a plateau area ranging from 
3,000 to 6,000 feet in elevation which con- 
tains a considerable area of irrigable 
land. It is estimated that 100,000 acres 
are now irrigated in this area, but. only 
about one-third of the area receives a 
full irrigation supply; the remaining 
area is irrigated only in the spring and 
early summer months when streamflow 
is available. Complete data regarding 
the use of water are not available, but 
such use probably does not exceed 200,- 
000 acre-feet. 

Estimates of the extent of agricultural 
land above Shasta Dam vary from 180,- 
000 to 350,000 acres. It appears un- 
likely that all of the available land will 
ever be supplied with water. Irrigation 
already has been extended to those 
lands which can be reached easily from 
streams and reservoir sites. Most of the 
favorable storage sites are now devel- 
oped, including more than 150 reservoirs, 
with an aggregate capacity of over 150,- 
000 acre-feet. Proposals for additional 
developments in Big Valley and other 
areas have been made by several State 
and Federal agencies. These projects 
would be principally to provide supple- 
mental water for lands now irrigated. 

Pit River below its confluence with Fall 
River has a relatively uniform flow 
in comparison with most California 
streams, the average minimum monthly 
flow being only about one-half the aver- 
age maximum monthly discharge. This 
condition coupled with a reasonably 
steep river gradient and a sinuous stream 
course makes the lower Pit River partic- 
ularly favorable for power development. 
As previously stated, four projects on Pit 
River and its tributaries have been com- 
pleted by Pacific Gas & Electric Cox 
These include two small plants on Hat 
Creek, a project diverting from Fall River 
to Pit River, and one plant on the main 
Stream. A fifth development, also on 
the main stream, is expected to be com- 
pleted in the spring of 1944. The total 
installed capacity of these five plants will 
be 277,000 kilowatts and the possible 
average annual output 1,500,000,000 kilo- 
watt-hours, 

According to Bonner in Water Powers 
of California, four projects in addition 
to the five developments previously de- 
scribed would utilize most of the remain- 
ing head on Pit River from Fall River 
down to the maximum water surface of 
Shasta Reservoir. The four undeveloped 
projects have a potential installed ca- 
pacity of 200,000 kilowatts and could 
produce 1,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours an- 
nually. An additional small project on 
Hat Creek could produce 42,000,000 kilo- 
watt-hours annually. 3 
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A project proposed by Bonner on the 
McCioud River would include four run- 
of-river plants with an aggregate head 
of 2,025 feet, which could produce 1,170,- 
000,060 kilowatt-hours of power annu- 
ally. A project on the upper Sacramento 
River above Shasta Reservoir would in- 
clude a 25,000 acre-foot reservoir and a 
power drop of £00 feet at which 90,000,000 
kilowatt-hours could be produced. 

Consideration has been given to the 
possibility of diverting water from Klam- 
ath River Basin into Sacramento Valley. 
One of the more favorable plans for such 
a project would include a diversion from 
Klamath River to Tule Lake, thence to 
Pit River. Water diverted from Kiam- 
ath River would augment the irrigation 
supply for the Central Valley and would 
increase the output of the power plants 
on Pit River, at Shasta and Keswick 
Dams and at other future downstream 
projects. The Klamath water might also 
be used for irrigation in the Big Valley 
area of Pit River, but this possibility has 
not been investigated in detail. Further 
detail regarding the Klamath diversion 
project are presented in the discussion 
of Klamath River. 

Coming back to the Central Valley 
project as authorized by law for con- 
struction by the Bureau of Reclamation, 
we find that Shasta Dam, a key unit in 
the portion of the Central Valley proj- 
ect now under construction, is nearing 
completion on Sacramento River 12 
miles north of Redding. The reservoir 
formed by Shasta Dam will have a ca- 
pacity of 4,500.900 acre-feet, which will 
regulate the run-off from the upper Sac- 
ramento River to accomplish the fol- 
lowing primary functions: 

(a) Supplying over 1,500,000 acre-feet 
of supplemental and new water annually 
for lands in Sacramento and San 
Joaquin Valleys. This is in addition to 
water used at present. 

(b) Maintaining a continuous flow of 
3,300 cubic feet per second into San 
Francisco Bay for protection of lands 
in the Sacramento-San Joaquin Delta 
from salt-water intrusion. 

(c) Controlling floods on upper Sac- 
ramento River. 

(d) Maintaining a minimum river dis- 
charge of 5,000 cubic feet per second 
Whelow Red Bluff for navigation purposes. 

(e) Producing hydroelectric power, in 
conjunction with Keswick power plant 
and supplemental steam plants, to the 
extent of 430,000,000 kilowatt-hours an- 
nually for project pumping and 1,920,- 
000,000 kilowatt-hours of firm power for 
commercial sale. The ultimate installed 
power-plant capacity at Shasta Dam will 
be 380,000 kilowatts, including 5,000 kilo- 
watts for station service units. 

In addition to the above, releases will 
be made for maintenance of fish life. 
Other benefits will include recreation, 
pollution abatement, and decreased 
pumping costs for irrigators diverting 
from Sacramento River. 

Keswick Dam, located on Sacramento 
River, 3 miles northwest of Redding, is 
now under construction by the Bureau 
of Reclamation. This dam will provide 
storage to reregulate the fluctuating 
power releases through Shasta power 
plant to a uniform flow below Keswick 
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Dam. The project will also include a 
75,000-kilowatt power plant and fish 
traps necessary for the protection of fish 
life. Keswick Dam will raise the water 
surface of Sacramento River to the tail- 
water elevation of Shasta power plant. 

I have pointed out already that testi- 
mony which was presented to the sub- 
committee over which the Senator from 
Louisiana presided, indicates that the 
Central Valley project and all projects 
for the storage of water in the Central 
Valley area in California should be con- 
structed by the Bureau of Reclamation. 
Some attempt was made, during the 
hearings before the subcommittee, to 
show that the desire of the Bureau of 
Reclamation to build these projects was 
based upon bureaucratic ambitions. 
Any Senator who has read the testimony 
which was heard by the Senator from 
Louisiana will appreciate, as I have, that 
those attempts ended in failure. Com- 
missioner Bashore and other witnesses 
from the Bureau of Reclamation and the 
Department of the Interior gave pur- 
suasive and impressive testimony to the 
effect that these projects should be con- 
structed by the Bureau of Reclamation 
because they are essentially irrigation 
projects. I suspect that very few Sen- 
ators have had the time to read the testi- 
mony on this point and, because of its 
importance in connection with the ques- 
tions now before the Senate and because 
of the fact that no reference whatsoever 
is made to it in the report issued by the 
Senator from Louisiana, I will ask the 
Senate to bear with me while I read some 
excerpts from that testimony. Beginning 
at page 219 of the transcript, we find 
Commissioner Bashore testifying as fol- 
lows: 

I would like to say for the record at this 
point that there is no question about our 
re ignition of the ability of the Corps of 
Engineers. We know that they are preemi- 
nent in their field of flood control and navi- 
gation improvement. It has been my privi- 
lege to visit some of the great works con- 
structed by the Corps of Engineers and per- 
sonally I am proud of that work. 


Does that statement sound like the 
expression of a petty bureaucrat? On 
the contrary, standing by itself, it is 
evidence enough of the proposition that 
if, in Commissioner Bashore’s judgment, 
the construction of these works in the 
Central Valley area of California and 
the purposes that these works are to 
serve constituted them primarily a flood- 
control undertaking, he would have said 
so. There follows in the testimony, pre- 
sented by Commissioner Bashore and 
other officials and engineers, persuasive 
evidence of the proposition that these 
projects are essentially irrigation proj- 
ects and that they should, therefore, be 
constructed by the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion. If Senators will read that testi- 
mony, I am satisfied that they will con- 
clude, as I have, that it would be a tragic 
mistake on the part of the Congress to 
authorize any agency other than the tra- 
ditional agency entrusted with the con- 
struction, operation, and maintenance of 
irrigation works to build these projects. 
I refer to the testimony beginning on 
page 224 and ending at the bottom of 
page 244, 
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Can anyone doubt now that these proj- 
ects are predominantly projects for the 
storage and beneficial consumptive use of 
water? If any doubts remained at the 
conclusion of the testimony presented by 
Mr. Kerr ad Mr. Bryan, those doubts 
surely must have been removed from the 
mind of any fair-minded man by the fol- 
lowing statement which was presented by 
Assistant Regional Director Calland. 

I shall not take the time to read the 
statement by Mr. Calland, but it will be 
found in the transcript commencing at 
page 250 and ending at page 258. 

Mr. President, entirely aside from the 
question whether these projects are 
primarily irrigation projects, I wish to 
point out to the Senate that since all 
have irrigation features, they should, in 
any event, be constructed, operated, and 
maintained by the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion in order to assure that the principal 
purposes of the Congress in appropriat- 
ing for their construction will be carried 
out. I am impressed by the fact that the 
Federal reclamation laws, with their var- 
ious provisions for the development of 
family-size farms and the prevention of 
speculation in lands, should be made ap- 
plicable to all reservoir projects in the 
west. If the policy of the family-size 
farm, a policy which, by the way, is writ- 
ten into the platform of both major 
parties, is to be accomplished, then these 
projects must be built, operated, and 
maintained by the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion under the reclamation laws. If this 
is not done, then the millions of dollars 
poured out of the Federal Treasury into 
these California projects may well have 
been misspent. If we are not watchful, 
we can have in California an experience 
similar to the experience of fascist Italy 
in connection with the reclamation of 
lands. Senators will recall that some 
years ago Mussolini undertook an ambi- 
tious program to reclaim lands. It was 
widely advertised as a program that 
would “give land and bread to millions 
of Italians in the future.” In practice, 
however, it resulted in enriching the 
owners of large estates and in providing 
little land for the masses of the working 
people. Surely the Senate will wish to 
avoid a similar result in California. The 
way to do that is to authorize the con- 
struction of these projects by the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation under the Federal 
reclamation laws, with provision for sub- 
division of large landed estates and the 
settlement on lands of returning war 
veterans and demobilized war workers. 

While this problem is of particular 
concern to California, since these proj- 
ects will be located there, I wish to em- 
phasize the fact that it is nonetheless 
a national problem. It is a problem in 
which the Congress of the United States 
must be concerned, not merely because 
millions of dollars of Federal funds will 
be required for the construction of these 
projects, but also because if these proj- 
ects are wisely administered and if they 
are made to result in the creation of 
family-size farms, then they will play an 
important part in helping California 
to return to a prosperous peacetime 
economy. 

Mr. President, I have offered also 
amendments to delete from this bill the 
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special authorization for the Folsom 
reservoir on the American River, the 
project for the Isabella Reservoir on the 
Kern River, the plan for the Terminus 
and Success Reservoirs, Keweah and 
Tule Rivers, the project for the Kings 
River and Tulare Lake Basin and the 
plan of improvement for flood control 
and other purposes on the Calaveras 
River and Littlejohn Creek. All of these 
projects are logical extensions of the 
Central Valley project and, therefore, 
they should be planned, designed, con- 


structed, operated, and maintained as 


integral parts of the Central Valley 
project by the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion in accordance with the estab- 
lished policies of the Federal Recla- 
mation law. What I have said in con- 
nection with my amendment for the 
deletion for the project described in 
House Document 649, Seventy-eighth 
Congress, second session, is, in general, 
applicable to these projects also. I do 
not wish to take the time of the Senate 
to reiterate those reasons as to each one 
of these projects. But I do wonder why 
the subcommittee of the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Overton] thought it ad- 
visable to authorize the project for the 
Folsom Reservoir twice. The Folsom 
Reservoir is one of the reservoirs pro- 
posed in House Document 649 and in- 
cluded in the proposed authorization be- 
ginning on line 12 of page 31 and ending 
on-line 4 of page 32 of the bill as reported 
by the Senate Committee on Commerce. 
Yet, for some reason, it seems to have 
been found advisable to single it out and 
to authorize it specially again by the 
item beginning on line 5 and ending on 
line 11, page 32. Perhaps the reason was 
that the language in House Document 
649 was not sufficiently broad to satisfy 
the Chief of Engineers and that the Sen- 
ate Committee on Commerce decided that 
a blank check would be preferable. I 
suggest this possibility because the lan- 
guage of committee amendment No. 26, 
which provides special authorization for 
the Folsom Reservoir, also provides that 
it may be built “with such modifications 
thereof as in the discretion of the Secre- 
tary of War and the Chief Engineer may 
be advisable.” This language, I suggest, 
is so broad as to permit the Chief of Engi- 
neers to build anything he wishes under 
the guise of a reservoir on the American 
River. Does the Senate really intend to 
write such a blank check? Is there not 
a point where the Congress will hesitate 
to delegate authority of this sort? Such 
delegation as this is the very negation 
of the democratic process. 

I have referred to the fact that the 
President does not approve of the plans 
of the Chief of Engineers for these proj- 
ects in the Central Valley area of Cali- 
fornia. The evidence of that is in the 
following letters, which I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD at 
this point as a part of my remarks. The 
letters have been heretofore referred to, 
I believe, during the course of the debate. 
One of the letters, dated February 7, 
1944, was written by the President to Mr. 
Wuirtincton, chairman of the Flood 
Control Committee of the House. The 
other letter is dated August 7, 1944, and 
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was written by the President to the 
chairman of the subcommittee of the 
Commerce Committee of the Senate. I 
ask that the two letters be printed at 
this point in the Recorp as a part of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THe WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, February 7, 1944. 
Hon. WILLIAM M. WHITTINGTON, 
Chairman, Flood Control Committee, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dran Mr. WHITTINGTON: Over 2 years 
ago, on May 5, 1941, I wrote to you about the 
Kings River project and the Kern River proj- 
ect in California. Your committee was then 
considering the authorization of both of these 
projects for development by the Corps of 
Engineers under the jurisdiction of the Sec- 
retary of War. 

The schedule of hearings on the flood con- 
trol bill of 1944 indicates that proposals for 
authorizing these projects as und 
of the Corps of Engineers will be considered 
again on February 9, 1944. I shall appreciate 
it if you will read this letter into the record 
at that time. 

In my letter of May 5, 1941, I said, in part: 
“Good administration continues to demand 
that projects which are dominantly for 
irrigation should be constructed by the 
Bureau of Reclamation, Department of the 
Interior, and not by the Corps of Engineers, 
War Department. The Kings River project is 
authorized for construction by the Bureau of 
Reclamation at this time. The proposed 
project on the Kern River is dominantly an 
irrigation project. Neither of these projects, 
therefore, should be authorized for construc- 
tion by the Corps of Engineers. To do so 
would only lead to needless confusion.” 
That letter is applicable today. 

These projects should be constructed by 
the Bureau of Reclamation and that portion 
of their cost to be charged to irrigation 
should be financed on the basis of the pre- 
vailing Federal policy of 40 annual payments 
by irrigation beneficiaries. These projects 
should be maintained and operated by the 
Bureau of Reclamation, but operation for 
fiood control should be in accordance with 
regulations prescribed by the Secretary of 
War. 

In my letter of May 5, 1941, I suggested that 
a sound policy in connection with these 
water projects would consist of selecting the 
construction agency by determining the 
dominant interest. Projects in which navi- 
gation or flood control clearly dominate are 
those in which the interest of the Corps of 
Engineers is superior and should be so 
recognized. On the other hand, projects in 
which irrigation and related conservation 
dominate are those in which the interest of 
the Bureau of Reclamation in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior is paramount and should 
be so recognized. No matter which agency 
builds a multiple-purpose structure involv- 
ing in even a minor way the interests of the 
other, the agency with the responsibility for 
that particular interest should administer 
it in accordance with its authorizing legisla- 
tion and general policies. For example, the 
Bureau of Reclamation in the Department 
of the Interior should administer, under the 
reclamation laws and its general policies, 
those irrigation benefits and phases of proj- 
ects built by the Corps of Engineers. These 
suggestions are, to my mind, even more perti- 
nent today. For today we gird for peace. 
Confusion over jurisdiction ought not to be 
allowed to disrupt the great preparations 
now being made for post-war construction of 
vital public works. 

Sincerely yours, 
D. ROOSEVELT, 
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THE WAITE HOUSE, 
Washington, August 7, 1944. 
Hon. JoHN H. OVERTON, i 
United States Senate. 

My Dear JoHN: I am glad to learn from 
your letter of June 23 that the Senate Com- 
merce Committee adopted a progressive pro- 
vision for the marketing of power from navi- 
gation and flood-control projects in the bills 
that have been reported to the Senate. 

The dam and reservoir projects in the 
Central Valley of California, which would be 
authorized by H. R. 4485 for construction by 
the Army engineers, should, for purposes of 
sound administration and coordinated oper- 
ation, be constructed by the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation in the Department of the Interior, 
These projects constitute logical extensions 
of the existing Central Valley project of the 
Bureau of Reclamation. California, in com- 
mon with the other Western States, has a 
flood-control problem anr. a need for water. 
The basic and best solution of her flood- 
control problem lies in the minimum stor- 
age and use of water for irrigation. Every 
flood-control project and every navigation 
project in the West should therefore be 
made, so far as practicable, to play its part 
in the great scheme of conservation of water 
for beneficial consumptive use. 

It may well be that testimony before your 
committee in favor of the construction of 
these projects by the Corps of Engineers 
was a reflection of the desire of certain large 
land interests in California to obtain irri- 
gation and other benefits without being sub- 
jected to the repayment requirements and 
ta the other public safeguards that are a 
part of the reclamation law, but I do not 
believe that this should be allowed to ob- 
scure the fundamental objectives of that 
law. In this connection, I was pleased by 
the inclusion of the irrigation amendment. 
But this amendment will not assure that 
the planning, design, construction, and op- 
eration of these reservoirs shall be such as 
to fulfill the primary need for conservation: 
and beneficial consumptive use of water. 
I hope, therefore, that the Congress will see 
fit to place in the Bureau of Reclamation the 
authority and the responsibility for accom- 
Pplishment of the great objectives that the 
Federal Government should achieve in Cal- 
ifornia, 

I am convinced of the soundness of the 
amendment designed to assure that the re- 
spective States have opportunity to have 
their views formally recorded in reports on 
proposed projects of interest to them. While 
I appreciate your concern over the provision 
of that amendment that would allow the 
States to hold up construction of projects 
already approved by the Congress, this ap- 
pears to be the case only with respect to 
projects in the present bill and is necessary 
to permit transition to the procedure that 
would be effective for future projects. This 
amendment seems to me to be no less con- 
stitutional than other limitations written by 
the Congress from time to time on the extent 
and manner of the execution of powers vested 
in the Federal Government by the commerce 
clause of the Constitution. 

With respect to the Missouri River, specifi- 
cally, I am hopeful that a method can be 
found for the settlement of differences ‘be- 
tween the proponents of irrigation and of 
navigation so that the needed over-all devel- 
opr ent of the basin can proceed expediti- 
ously. 

I appreciate your having given my views 
consideration and having made them avail- 
able to your committee. You have under- 
taken an important job and one that is 
particularly close to my heart. I am grateful 
and I am sure the Nation as a whole will be 
grateful for the great effort you are putting 
into this task. 

Sincerely yours, 
` D. ROOSEVELT. 
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Mr. MURRAY. I also invite attention 
to a letter which was received by the 
Vice President from the Secretary of the 
Interior, dated November 21, 1944, I 
ask unanimous consent to have that let- 
ter printed in the Recorp at this point 
as a part of my remarks. 

There being no. objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

z UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., November 21, 1944. 
The VICE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 

My Dear Mn. VICE PRESIDENT: In the inter- 
est of sound reclamation development in the 
western United States, I call to your atten- 
tion recent proposals regarding the rivers and 
harbors bill and the flood-control bill, which 
will be urged upon the Senate when it gives 
active consideration to those measures. 
These proposals, if adopted, would breach the 
long-established policies of the Congress un- 
der which reclamation development in the 
West has proceeded since 1902 in a manner 
that has gained for it bipartisan and Nation- 
wide support, It would be tragic if the basic 
reclamation policies of the Nation were 
breached by the pressure of short-sighted 
and selfish local interests. 

Early in September in Chicago, there was 
a conference of representatives of the West- 
ern States and of some Eastern States. I 
am not informed as to the proceedings of 
that conference, but the results have been 
made public. The resolutions and proposed 
amendments to the rivers and harbors and 
flood-control bills which were adopted by the 
conference were printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
‘Recorp on September 19, appearing on page 
7882. In this letter I want to emphasize the 
major policies of the Congress that those pro- 
posed amendments endanger. 

Federal reclamation of arid and semiarid 
lands has proceeded, since the Reclamation 
Act of 1902, on the reciprocal basis of Federal 
provision of interest-free money and repay- 
ment by the local water users, without inter- 
est, of that part of the reclamation construc- 
tion costs found to be within the repayment 
ability of the water users. As experience de- 
veloped and economic circumstances changed 
or varied, the Congress, from time to time, 
very properly made changes in the repay- 
ment period and in the amount to be paid 
annually, However, throughout these legis- 
lative variations in the term of years and the 
basis of the annual charges, the Congress has 
adhered rigidly to the principle that the 
water users should repay without interest 
that part of the construction costs found to 
be within their repayment ability. That 
principle has been the essence of every re- 
payment law. Repayment in accordance with 
that principle has been required by the Con- 
gress, ever since 1902, as one of the conditions 
upon which Federal funds would be pro- 
vided for reclamation development. 

The appropriateness of that condition has 
been underscored in the last decade when 
the Congress has undertaken the financing of 
reclamation developments, not only from the 
receipts from disposals of public lands but 
also from funds in the General Treasury, tax- 
payers’ money. 

Within the past few years there has been 
an increasing attempt on the part of a few 
local interests to have reclamation develop- 
ments provided in connection with flood- 
control projects to be constructed by the 
Army engineers, without requiring adherence 
to the repayment principle or to the other 
policies of the Federal reclamation laws. One 
of the amendments proposed by the Chicago 
conference would authorize the Secretary of 
War, in connection with any flood-control 
project the Army engineers build out West, 
to contract for water storage for irrigation 
and any other beneficial uses on what- 
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ever terms the Secretary of War may deem 
reasonable, 

The Congress, again ever since 1902, has 
prescribed, as another condition of Federal 
reclamation with interest-free money, that 
the lands receiving the benefits of the Fed- 
eral reclamation developments, whether 
public lands or privately owned lands, shall 
be family-sized farms. Through Democratic 
and Republican administrations this condi- 
tion has been reiterated by the Congress. 
Coupled with these so-called excess-land 
laws have been legislative provisions to pre- 
vent speculation in land prices. 

In the past 15 years there haye been three 
exceptions from the excess-land laws. Two 
of them have been legislative and one ad- 
ministrative. On June 16, 1938, the Con- 
gress provided “That the excess-land provi- 
sions of the Federal reclamation laws shall 
not be applicable to lands which now have 
an irrigation water supply from sources 
other than a Federal reclamation project and 
which will receive a supplemental supply 
from the Colorado-Big Thompson project.” 
Legislative history will show that this De- 
partment reported favorably on that 1938 
legislation, which did not provide a blanket 
exemption. On November 29, 1940, the Con- 
gress exempted from the excess-land laws 
the lands served by the Truckee River storage 
project, Nevada, and the lands served by the 
Humboldt River Reservoir in the same State. 
Legislative history will show that, although 
this Department did not report favorably 
on that blanket exemption, it interposed no 
objection. However, I am now certain that 
there was no justification for the unquali- 
fied exemption regarding the Nevada projects 
and that the act providing a partial exemp- 
tion for the Colorado-Big Thompson project 
should have been so framed as to give greater 
assurance that the reclamation land policy 
of the Congress would be in effect on that 
project. 

In 1933, in connection with a repayment 
contract between the United States and the 
Imperial irrigation district involving the All- 
American Canal, my predecessor ruled that 
at least some of the lands which would be 
serviced by the new canal were not subject 
to the excess-land laws. The extent of that 
ruling, its basis, and its governing effect are 
not clear, f 

Besides those three exceptions, the record 
shows that the administration and enforce- 
ment of the excess-land laws has shortcom- 
ings. Many practical difficulties were caused 
by shifts in and consolidations of owner- 
ships during the depression years. However, 
the shortco to an extent have out- 
lasted the situations that gave rise to them. 

In the Columbia Basin Project Act of 1943, 
consideration was given by the Congress to 
the length of time over which the anti- 
speculation provisions of the excess-land laws 
need to be applied in order to accomplish 
their purpose. This Department recom- 
mended for that particular project a 10-year 
period for each block of irrigation lands in- 
volved. The Congress adopted, and the law 
provides, a 5-year period. Some limited 
period for application of the antispeculation 
provisions, long enough to protect settlers 
against being victimized by land speculators 
yet shorter than the full repayment period, 
might be desirable for all reclamation 
projects. 

I mention these developments of the last 
15 years because in the light of experience 
gained and changed conditions they show 
that there is need to recast the excess-land 
provisions of the Federal reclamation laws, 
However, I want it clearly understood that 
I believe that any new legislation on excess- 
land matters.and antispeculation should ad- 
here as closely as practicable to the long- 
established policies of family-sized farms and 
of protection of settlers against speculative 
land prices. Failure of any new legislation, 
whether for a particular project or general 
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in scope, to maintain those basic policies to. 
the fullest extent practicable would seriously 
weaken the justification for Federal develop- 
ment of reclamation projects on an interest- 
free financial basis. It must be admitted, 
however, that the problems are complex and 
that even the local interests involved are con- 
flicting. Ample proof of this fact is con- 
tained in the hearings conducted in Cali- 
fornia last summer by the subcommittee of 
the Senate Committee on Irrigation, headed 
by Senator Downey. 

The Central Valley project, like other re- 
cent and proposed Federal reclamation proj- 
ects, will provide supplemental water supplies 
for lands which are already irrigated but 
which have inadequate water supplies. Like 
other recent and proposed projects, the Cen- 
tral Valley project will provide irrigation 
water supplies for large areas of lands not 
now irrigated. There also is a complication 
on that project arising from the fact that a 
substantial amount of irrigation water is 
pumped from underground sources instead of 
being delivered through surface distribution 
systems. Even so, in those hearings held last 
July from Sacramento to Bakersfield a hue 
and cry was raised against the blanket ex- 
emption from the excess-land laws urged by 
the proponents of the so-called Elliott 
amendment to the rivers and harbors bill. 
The protest came from members of the 
Grange; it came from representatives of 
urban labor organizations making common 
cause with the small farmers and farm work- 
ers; it came from representatives of church 
groups who pointed out that rural areas of 
family-size farms are stable enough to per- 
mit religious development, whereas large- 
scale, industrialized farming, with its gen- 
erally itinerant farm labor, allows little op- 
portunity for stable community life, religious 
and otherwise. Family-size farms for indi- 
vidual citizens, prosperous small towns sup- 
ported by such an agriculture, and the good 
American community life they permit—those 
are the very things Congress sought since 
1902 to promote and protect by the Federal 
reclamation laws. 8 

Full credit should go to the members of 
the committee and to Congressman ELLIOTT, 
who, at the last hearing in Bakersfield, 
frankly recognized the complexity of the 
problem and stated their willingness to con- 
sider any compromise legislation that in a 
workable manner would deal fairly and rea- 
sonably with the developed farm lands which 
need and should receive supplemental water 
and that would provide at the same time, to 
the fullest extent practicable, for develop- 
ment of family-sized farms in the Central 
Valley area. 

Following those hearings, local representa- 
tives of the Bureau of Reclamation in the 
Central Valley of California have been work- 
ing with the various local interests with the 
objective of working out such compromise 
legislation, and progress is being made by 
open-minded discussion and cooperation in 
the area affected. Early in the next Con- 
gress, and perhaps during the present session 
of this Congress, there will be presented to 
the Congress for its consideration proposed 
legislation that will reflect those cooperative 
efforts. Yet the Chicago conference proposes 
that the Elliott amendment, which would 
make a blanket exemption of the Central 
Valley project from the excess-land laws, be 
reinserted in the rivers and harbors bill. It 
would be tragic not only as regards the fu- 
ture of the Central Valley project but also as 
regards the reclamation program in the West 
if the Elliott amendment became law. 

The Chicago conference also proposes an 
amendment to the flood control bill which 
would have the effect of precluding any rec- 
lamation development by the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation under the Federal reclamation laws 
in connection with an Army flood-control 
dam if any of the lands to be served already 
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have a partial water supply from a locally 
operated system. The flood control bill would 
authorize a number of multiple-purpose 
projects in California which would provide 
irrigation water supplies and which this pro- 
posed amendment, in effect, would exempt 
from the reclamation laws. 

The President and I have urged that the 
proposed multiple-purpose developments in 
California should be constructed by the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation so that the reclamation 
developments in that State which will be 
served by these Federal structures will be 
carried forward under the Federal reclama- 
tion laws. Consistency with the policies 

has iterated, and reiterated from 
1902 to date, requires it. 

I would appreciate your placing this letter 
before the Senate so that it may be informed 
of the dangers inherent in these proposals 
of the Chicago conference. 

Sincerely yours, 
Harorp L. Ickes, 
Secretary of the Interior. 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit that this discussion of the problem 
proves conclusively that these projects 
concern reclamation, and that the 
amendment which I have offered should 
be adopted. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Record at this point as a part of 
my remarks two telegrams, one from the 
Mississippi Valley Association and the 
other from the Ohio Valley Conserva- 
tion and Flood Control Congress, urg- 
ing the elimination of all controversial 
questions and the prompt passage of the 
pending bill. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
grams were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Sr. Lovis, Mo., November 27, 1944. 
Hon. JOHN H. OVERTON, 
United States Senate Chamber: 

Mississippi Valley Association, representing 
23 States with more than 50 percent of popu- 
lation of the United States, assembled in 
annual convention at St. Louis passed unan- 
imously the following resolution and endorse- 
ment: 

We urge immediate passage of the flood- 
control bill, H. R. 4486, and recommend ac- 
ceptance of the coordinated plan of Missouri 
Basin development agreed upon by the Army 
engineers and Bureau of Reclamation, Im- 
mediate passage of this bill necessary to 
preparations for timely post-war readjust- 
ment and in order that flood damages and 
erosion damage of continually increasing 
amounts may be stopped. 

HLEN MACLEAY. 
Sr. Lovis, Mo., November 28, 1944. 
Hon. JOHN H. OVERTON, 
Committee on Commerce: 

The Ohio Valley Conservation and Flood 
Control Congress urge you to eliminate all 
controversial questions and projects and 
then pass flood-control bill. 

Dr. CHARLES E. HOLZER, President. 
ALAN N, JORDAN, Secretary. 


Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, I 
wish to make a few brief observations 
with reference to the matters on which 
the very able junior Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. Murray] has made comments 
today. Ishall take them up in the order 
in which he presented them. I shall not 
undertake to cover the whole subject 
matter of his remarks, 

The junior Senator from Montana did 
appear before the House Committee on 
Flood Control, and he filed with that 
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committee, without reading, a written 
statement. In that written statement 
he did propose the amendments to which 
he has referred. Substantially, how- 
ever, those amendments have been in- 
corporated in the present bill. They are 
not word for word as suggested by the 
Senator from Montana, but they are sub- 
stantially the same. They relate to 
irrigation and electric power. It is my 
understanding that both those amend- 
ments meet with the approval of the 
Department of the Interior and the 
Bureau of Reclamation. 

The Senator has referred to a letter 
written by the President on February 7, 
1944, to the chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Flood Control. So far as I 
am concerned, I endorse the statement 
made by the President of the United 
States. He undertakes to show a line of 
demarcation between reservoirs for rec- 
lamation and irrigation purposes and 
those built for flood control and 
navigation. One category is to be built 
by the Bureau of Reclamation, and the 
other by the Army engineers. I quote 
from the letter of the President, found 
on page 935 of the House committee 
hearings, in the statement of the Senator 
from Montana. The President said: 

In my letter of May 5, 1941, I suggested 
that a sound policy in connection with these 
water projects would consist of selecting the 
construction agency by dete: the 
dominant interest. Projects in which navi- 
gation or flood control clearly dominate are 
those in which the interest of the Corps of 
Engineers is superior, and should be so rec- 
ognized. On the other hand, projects in 
which irrigation and related conservation 
dominate are those in which the interest of 
the Bureau of Reclamation in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior is paramount, and 
should be so recognized. 


The projects in this bill are along the 
lines suggested by the President. Ac- 
cording to the testimony, as appraised 
by the Committee on Commerce, there 
are no projects in this bill proposed to 
be constructed by the Army engineers in 
which the interests of flood control do 
not predominate, and in the rivers and 
harbors bill there are no projects in 
which the interests both of flood control 
and navigation are not the predominat- 
ing and controlling factor. In the joint 
report submitted as a result of a con- 
ference and agreement between the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation and the Army engi- 
neers that policy has been carried out, 
and the reservoirs in which the predomi- 
nant interest is conservation, irrigation, 
and reclamation are to be under the con- 
trol of the Bureau of Reclamation and 
the Department of the Interior. Those 
in which navigation and flood control 
predominate are to be under the control 
and operation of the Army engineers. I 
think what the President has said is fair, 
and that policy is the one which is being 
pursued. 

The able junior Senator from Montana 
has made considerable comment in refer- 
ence to the Sacramento and San Joaquin 
Rivers and the Central Valley, in Cali- 
fornia. The principle to which I have 
just referred was carried out in respect 
to the projects contained in the bill 
which were authorized for those streams. 
The testimony shows, I think rather con- 
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clusively, that the projects herein au- 
thorized to be constructed by the Army 
engineers are ones in which flood con- 
trol predominates over irrigation. Of 
course, the Senate will understand that, 
insofar as irrigation is concerned, all 
surplus water which can be used for irri- 
gation is turned over to the Department 
of the Interior, and the method of irri- 
gation and the operation of the irriga- 
tion works are under the control of the 
Department of the Interior. 

There was another and I think a very 
cogent reason which addressed itself to 
the members of the Committee on Com- 
merce as to why these projects should 
be authorized to be constructed by the 
Chief of Engineers. It is that of the 78 
irrigation associations in the Central 
Valley; all except 2, which I do not think 
appeared or made any statement at all, 
desired that those projects be con- 
tructed by the Army engineers, 

Mr. President, stated briefly, that is 
the reason which actuated the Com- 
merce Committee. The original author- 
ization was made in the House, and one 
or two, or three or four projects were 
added by the Commerce Committee. 

Mr. President, I think I could not 
present to the Senate a better argument 
in favor of this policy and a finer tribute 
to the Corps of Engineers than that made 
by the very distinguished junior Senator 
from Montana. He later appeared be- 
fore the House Committee on Flood Con- 
trol, and I wish to quote from his state- 
ment before that committee. His state- 
ment was not merely a prepared one filed 
with the committee, but it was an oral 
statement made in ressonse to questions 
propounded to him, and it contained his 
own off-the-reel observations, as it were. 
I read from his statement: 

Senator Murray. I will speak just very 
briefly. I was here on the occasion of filing 
my statement and listened very attentively 
to the statements being made by Colonel 
Reber of the Army engineers, and I was so 
impressed with the fact that the Corps of 
Army Engineers understood this problem so 
perfectly that I did not have any apprehen- 
sion but what the rights of the upper States 
would be very well safeguarded. 


At that time the Senator was speaking 
in respect to the Missouri Valley. 

I now omit a part of the Senator’s 
statement; I shall not quote all of it, 
because it is too long. At a later point 
in his statement he said: 


I want to say that I feel that I can endorse 
the Army engineers’ program here, because 1 
am confident that with their knowledge of all 
the interests and conditions involved, they 
are not going to overlook the need of pro- 
tecting the rights of the upper States, the 
neglect of which would be a great injury to 
the Nation as a whole, 


I now quote from another part of the 
Senator’s statement: 

I merely want to say that I approved the 
Army engineers’ effort because I am confi- 
dent that they are going to work out a pro- 
gram that will be beneficial to all the States 
involved and to the country as a whole. 


Later in his statement the Senator 
said: 


I can see no basis whatever for any feeling 
that the rights of our State would be jeopard- 
ized in any manner by the Pick report or 
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by the Army engineers, in any respect, if 
their enunciated policies are carried out. 


Later in his statement the Senator 
said: 

I have the greatest confidence in the 
Army engineers. I think we are very for- 
tunate to have this agency, which has made 
such a thorough study of these problems, to 
work out this project, and I am satisfied that 
as a result of their efforts we are going to 
solve this problem for the mutual benefit 
and advantage of all the States involved. 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator permit me to interject at this 
point? 

Mr. OVERTON. Certainly. 

Mr. MURRAY. I wish to say that I 
expressed my judgment at that time. 
But I was exceedingly disappointed to 
find that they utterly disregarded the 
interests of the upper States, and flatly 
refused to do anything about it at the 
time. I was impressed by the way they 
talked and by the assurance they gave 
us offhand when we would talk with 
them. But since then I have discovered 
that they had no intention whatever of 
recognizing and respecting the irriga- 
tion rights of the upper States. 

It was not until the Missouri Valley 
Authority bill began to be agitated that 
they changed their minds with reference 
to that. 

I wish to say that the Army engineers 
are very able and very persuasive men. 
I noticed an article which appeared in 
the Survey Graphic a short time ago, 
which describes the ability of the Army 
engineers to develop good will amongst 
the people. The article says, in part: 

Colonel Pick has a flair for stirring up good 
will by personal contact and extending it by 
sound techniques, Into his division office he 
has introduced the first public-relations 
man—and to date the only one—ever to oper- 
ate in the sacred and somewhat tongue-tied 
purlieus of the Army engineers. This was 
William E. Langdon, an able ex-journalist 
from New England. 


The article then describes how he de- 
veloped his plan, which is not a com- 
pletely worked-out plan but is a mere 
conglomeration of projects which will 
have to be more thoroughly engineered 
after they are approved. 

But I wish to say that he did impress 
me at the time, and I have the utmost 
confidence that there was no intention 
on the part of the Army engineers to 
ignore the rights of the Northern States. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, the 
able junior Senator from Montana did 
specifically endorse the Pick report—and 
it is what is authorized in the pending 
bill—because he said: 

I can see no basis whatever for any feeling 
that the rights of our State would be jeop- 
ardized in any manner by the Pick report or 
by the Army engineers, in any respect— 


And so forth. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. HALL 
in the chair). Does the Senator from 
Louisiana yield to the Senator from Mon- 
tana? 

Mr. OVERTON. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. MURRAY. That statement was 
made in connection with my amendment 
which was proposed at that time, and 
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which I was led to believe would be ac- 
cepted by the engineers. They prom- 
ised us on numerous occasions that their 
plan would not in any manner rob the 
Northern States of their water rights; 
and assuming that they were telling the 
truth about that, I was confident that 
they would accept the amendments 
which merely carried into effect their 
protestations that there was no intention 
to deprive the irrigation States of their 
water rights. Therefore, I was willing at 
that time to go ahead with the program 
provided recognition were given to the 
irrigation rights of the Northern States. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, the 
Assistant Chief of Engineers, as well as 
all the engineers who appeared before 
our committee, stated that they had ab- 
solutely no objection whatsoever to the 
irrigation and power amendments which 
were suggested by the Secretary of the 
Interior. They were similar to those 
suggested by the Senator from Montana, 
and were subsequently incorporated in 
the pending bill. The engineers stated 
that they were perfectly willing to turn 
over to the Department of the Interior 
control of the power generated for dis- 
tribution, and were perfectly willing to 
turn over to the Bureau of Reclamation 
the distribution of all surplus water held 
back by the dams constructed by them, 
the distribution of which would come 
under the reclamation law, or would fol- 
low whatever method Congress might 
determine upon. 

The amendment suggested by the Sen- 
ator from Montana is in opposition to 
the agreements entered into as set forth 
in the joint report between the Bureau 
of Reclamation and the Army engineers 
which has already been authorized by 
this body. That report covers the entire 
Missouri River Basin, including the res- 
ervoirs and dams which would be con- 
structed by the Army engineers, as set 
forth in the report, and the remaining 
reservoirs which would be constructed 
by the Bureau of Reclamation. 

Mr, President, I ask that the amend- 
ment be not agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. Murray]. 

' The amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is still before the Senate and open to 
further amendment. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
President, I have an amendment lying 
on the desk, which I call up and ask to 
have immediately considered. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, I may 
say to the Senator from Oklahoma that 
I had the amendment incorporated in 
the bill during the Senator’s absence. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
President, I understand that the amend- 
ment has already been incorporated in 
the bill. That is satisfactory to me. 

Mr. OVERTON. The amendment was 
agreed to yesterday. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I am 
contemplating offering another amend- 
ment, but I do not have it perfected at 
this time. Inasmuch as it is near the 
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time when we usually recess, I should 
like to have the matter go over until 
tomorrow. I assure the Senate that I 
do not intend to take up the time of the 
Senate unnecessarily, and that I can 
present the amendment with due dis- 
patch when the Senate convenes to- 
morrow. 

Mr. HILL. Does the Senator have 
in mind the amendment which he has 
been contemplating in connection with 
the creation of a Missouri Valley Author- 
ity? 

Mr. MURRAY. That is the amend- 
ment which I have in mind. 

Mr. HILL. I may say to the Senator 
that I favor a Missouri Valley Authority. 
Of course, as the Senator knows, any 
legislation which would create a Mis- 
souri Valley Authority would necessarily 
cover many different subjects. The 
legislation would be very broad in its 
scope, and very far reaching. As the 
Senator further knows, no opportunity 
has been afforded to hold any hearings 
on proposals of that character, no oppor- 
tunity has been afforded to consider such 
a proposal in executive session, or for 
a committee to carefully consider it, 
That applies particularly to proposals 
of this character, which are broad in 
scope and far reaching in their effects. I 
wonder if the Senator insists on offering 
his amendment. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the observations of the distin- 
guished Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. On several occa- 
sions I have stated on the floor of the 
Senate that I strongly favor the project 
referred to by the distinguished Senator 
from Montana. However, I for one 
would not vote for the proposal unless 
hearings were held and perhaps some 
changes were made in the proposal. 

I have had occasion to discuss the 
matter with my distinguished colleague 
[Mr. Overton], the chairman of the sub- 
committee, and I have been assured 
that he is willing that hearings be held 
on the proposal. He has assured me 
that if, after the Seventy-ninth Con- 
gress has convened, the measure pro- 
posed by the distinguished Senator from 
Montana shall be introduced, he will see 
to it that hearings are held on it at an 
early date. With that understanding, I 
wonder if the Senator from Montana 
would not be good enough to refrain from 
pressing his amendment at this time. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the sentiments expressed by the 
several Senators. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE. I hope the Senator from 
Montana will not press his amendment 
at this time. I understand that no hear- 
ings have been held on it. But, quite 
apart from that, it is a matter of a 
highly controversial nature. It would re- 
quire the development of a quorum, it 
might lead the Senate into long debate, 
and I feel it would be unfortunate if the 
matter were pressed at this time, regard- 
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less of whatever disposition might be 
made of it. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr, President, I have 
felt compelled to offer the amendment 
because I have believed right along that 
if we permit the bill in its present form 
to be passed, we might be foreclosed from 
haying my proposal brought up for con- 
sideration before the convening of the 
next Congress. The bill as presented 
in the Senate in the first instance con- 
tained provisions which, of course, have 
since been eliminated. However, I have 
felt right along, in view of the fact that 
the program for the development of the 
entire Missouri River Basin is a compre- 
hensive one, that it provides a list of 
projects which would cover the entire 
river from one end to the other, and 
that it is proposed that the development 
be carried out under the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation and the Army engineers under 
a joint agreement which was recently 
entered into by the two Federal agen- 
cies, that that situation might be recog- 
nized and considered as a complete solu- 
tion of the problem. It is also my fear 
that the Senate might hertafter feel 
that there was no need of a new over-all 
agency which would carry on a unified 
development of the river. 

Of course, the President’s letter which 
was recently read to the Senate indicated 
that he recognized the agreement which 
was entered into as merely a step in the 
right direction, but that it did not cover 
the entire field. It would be impossible 
to bring about a complete development 
of the Missouri River Basin to the best 
interests and welfare of all the people 
without there being provided one single 
agency which would have complete ju- 
risdiction. It should not be necessary to 
go back and forth between agencies and 
up and down the river to the various 
States in order to obtain consent to un- 
dertake various activities. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Montana yield to the 
Senator from Vermont? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I was interested in the 
remarks of the distinguished junior 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER], 
to the effect that he had discussed the 
matter with the chairman of the sub- 
committee which would hold hearings 
on the bill which the Senator from Mon- 
tana has introduced. May I ask to what 
committee he refers? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I un- 
derstood that this matter was to be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce, 
and that the senior Senator from Loui- 
siana is chairman of the subcommittee 
which usually holds hearings on the 
subject. 

Mr. AIKEN. Has that arrangement 
been effected? 

Mr. MURRAY. No; it has not been 
effected, and I did not consent that the 
bill should be sent to that committee. I 
promised the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Commerce that I would discuss 
the matter with him after the bill had 
been reintroduced on the opening of the 
new Congress, and determine then 
whether the bill should go to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. The bill as intro- 
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duced during this session went to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
and also to the Committee on Irrigation 
and Reclamation. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I happen to be on 
the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry, and if the bill should go to that 
committee, I assure the Senator that I 
shall do all in my power to have hearings 
held as soon as possible. 

Mr. AIKEN. I hope the junior Sen- 
ator from Louisiana will help keep bills 
of this nature in the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry, because in the 
great Central West and Northwest, the 
States of Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, 
Utah, and all the others, there are 
tens of thousands of producers, and if 
the Agricultura] Committee should give 
up jurisdiction over a bill of this nature, 
it would be an admission that producers 
existed for the benefit of transportation 
companies. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I was under the 
impression that the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Montana expected to send his 
bill to the Committee on Commerce, and 
that is why I discussed the matter with 
my colleague. But if he should insist 
on sending the bill where I believe it 
belongs, I shall then do what I can to 
have hearings at the earliest possible 
date. 

Mr, HILL, Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Montana yield? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. I understand the declara- 
tion of policy which was in the bill, which 
the author of the Missouri Valley Au- 
thority bill thought might be prejudi- 
cial to the M. V. A. bill, has now been 
stricken from the bill, and the provision 
in the bill creating the Missouri River 
Commission has also been stricken out. 
So that as the bill now stands, as I 
understand, there is nothing in it which 
would be prejudicial, or inimical, let me 
say, to the creation of a Missouri Valley 
Authority. As I understand, by the pas- 
sage of the bill we would take the first 
step which the President recommended. 
The second step would be the creation 
of the Missouri Valley Authority. As I 
stated previously, I favor a Missouri Val- 
ley Authority, 

The distinguished senior Senator from 
Louisiana, who is chairman of the sub- 
committee of the Committee on Com- 
merce, which handles all flood-control, 
river-and-harbor, and waterway legisla- 
tion, is present, and I wondered if he 
might not at this time make a statement 
as to what his disposition would be in 
the event the Missouri Valley Authority 
bill should be referred, in the next Con- 
gress, to the Senate Committee on Com- 
merce. 

Mr. OVERTON. If the Senator from 
Montana will yield 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 

Mr. OVERTON. Of course, I do not 
know whether the bill is to be referred 
to the Senate Committee on Commerce, 
and I do not know whether I would be 
chairman of the subcommittee which 
would handle it, but in the event I should 
be, I am willing to give assurance that 
there would be no undue delay in taking 
up the bill for hearings and for disposi- 
tion before the Committee on Commerce, 
I talked with the chairman of the Com- 
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mittee on Commerce late this afternoon, 
and he stated he would proceed in the 
usual course in handling this bill, and 
that there would be no undue delay. I 
do not think there has ever been any 
undue delay on the part of the Commerce 
Committee in connection with proposed 
legislation, 

Mr. MURRAY. The question of juris- 
diction in this case is a matter which of 
course will be taken up in the next Con- 
gress. I do not concede that the bill 
should properly go to the Committee on 
Commerce, but, as I have said, that is a 
question which will have to be deter- 
mined when the bill is reintroduced at 
the next session. But I should like to 
have the chairman of the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, who is pres- 
ent, express his views on this subject. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. Pres- 
ident, if the Senator will yield, my State 
does not happen to be in the Missouri 
Valley. My State is in the Arkansas Val- 
ley. The junior Senator from Arkansas 
has a bill pending proposing to create 
an Arkansas Valley Authority. That is 
very important, and I favor something 
along that line, and I favor something 
along the line of the Missouri Valley 
Authority. 

I will say that if in the next Congress 
I am chairman of the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, as I hope and 
expect to be, and if the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry shall be given 
jurisdiction of this subject matter, we 
shall have before the committee not only 
the Missouri Valley Authority bill, but 
an Arkansas Valley Authority bill, and 
upon request of the authors of the bills, 
if they desire to have subcommittees ap- 
pointed, or desire to have the main com- 
mittee hold hearings, it will be my pleas- 
ure, and I hope my opportunity, to au- 
thorize the appointment of subcommit- 
tees immediately, or to have the entire 
committee hold hearings. In other 
words, I should like to cooperate, to the 
end that full hearings may be had, and, 
if possible and agreeable, a bill be re- 
ported and passed by the Senate at the 
earliest possible moment. 

Mr. MURRAY. I thank the Senator 
for his observation. When I introduced 
the bill in the first instance, it was my 
judgment that it properly should go to 
the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry, but at the time it was introduced, 
the distinguished Senator from Wyo- 
ming asked that it also go to the Com- 
mittee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 
Of course, if it goes to the two commit- 
tees, there would be no difficulty, I sup- 
pose, in holding a joint hearing, but it 
does not seem to me it properly belongs 
in the Committee on Commerce at all, 
and I should prefer to see it in the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry, be- 
cause then we would have an impartial - 
chairman, one who did not reside in the 
area involved, and one who would be in- 
clined to be more equitable in his con- 
sideration of the problem. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I call attention to the 
fact that the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry has from the beginning 
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handled all the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority bills which have been introduced, 
and I think they have been very well 
handled. As everyone knows, the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority is a model of de- 
velopments of its kind. It appears to 
me that producers should come first. I 
presume there are upward of a million 
farm families in the area droined by the 
Missouri River and its tributaries; there 
must be several hundred thousand, at 
least. It seems they should be given the 
first consideration, and that transporta- 
tion should be incidental to production. 
That is, we must have production before 
we can have transportation. Therefore 
the committee which has to deal with 
the producers should have jurisdiction 
over bills of this nature. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, in view 
of the expressions of the several Sena- 
tors who are interested in this subject, in 
regard to the bill being considered in the 
next Congress, and who have stated it 
would be given sympathetic considera- 
tion at that time, I do not wish to pro- 
long the consideration of the flood-con- 
trol bill by offering my bill now as an 
amendment, but I should like to present 
briefly my views on the need of such an 
authority so as to carry forward the 
program which we are about to enact, 
and I wish I could have the matter go 
over until tomorrow morning to present 
my views, 

Mr. OVERTON. Would there be any 
objection to our passing the bill at this 
time, since there do not seem to be any 
further amendments to be offered, and 
tomorrow have the Senator make his 
remarks in reference to the amendment 
he proposes to offer next year, or the bill 
which is now before the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry? Since it is 
not to be offered as an amendment to 
this bill, can we not pass the bill now, 
and the Senator can take advantage of 
tomorrow's session to make his obser- 
vations? 

Mr. MURRAY. I should like my dis- 
cussion of the matter to be a part of the 
debate and the consideration of the bill 
which is now pending. It would be 
somewhat irregular, it seems to me, to 
pass a bill and to discuss it afterwards. 
I should very much like, if the Senator 
will permit me to do so, to discuss the 
bill while it is still being considered. I 
assure the Senator now that I do not 
intend to prolong consideration of the 
pending bill, and I shall not offer my 
amendment. I merely wish to present 
my views. 

Mr, GEORGE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Montana yield to me? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 

Mr. GEORGE. I ask the Senator in 
charge of the bill whether there are other 
amendments to be considered to the bill? 

Mr. OVERTON. So far as I am ad- 
vised, there are no cther amendments to 
the bill. ‘Time is of the essence, not only 
in undertaking this legislation but the 
river-and-harbor legislation immediately 
to follow; and if we postpone passage of 
the bill another day, we simply have 
lost 1 day. 

Mr. MURRAY. We will be through 
with it in an hour after the Senate con- 
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venes tomorrow. Passage of the bill can 
be had quickly tomorrow. 

Mr. OVERTON. There is another 
consideration. When the bill is finally 
passed and it is printed the members of 
the House Flood Control Committee will 
want to study the bill, and they generally 
keep such a bill under advisement a few 
days so they may understand its pro- 
visions before they wish to go into con- 
ference with respect to it. 

So there would be a day lost if we put 
off the passage of the bill until tomor- 
row. If we pass the bill today it will be 
immediately printed and go to the House. 
I should be delighted to hear the Senator 
on the bill, but I should like to have the 
bill passed so it can go to conference. It 
must go to conference. The House is not 
going to agree to all the Senate amend- 
ments, 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, it 
seems to me I am saving a considerable 
amount of time by withholding this 
elaborate amendment. 

Mr. OVERTON. Oh, the Senator is, 
and I am very much indebted to him, I 
will say to him, and I thank him very 
much. 

Mr. MURRAY. The reading of the 
amendment alone would take about an 
hour. I think it would make me appear 
very foolish if I were to undertake to 
argue the matter after the bill had been 
passed. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, I won- 
der if it is possible at this time to fix by 
unanimous consent an hour at which to 
vote on the bill. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, if we were 
to seek to fix an hour at which to vote on 
the bill it would be necessary to have a 
quorum call. The Senator knows that if 
such a request were to be made it would 
be necessary to have a quorum call. I 
should not like to have suggestion of the 
absence of a quorum at this time. I un- 
derstand the Senator from Montana will 
speak about an hour on his proposal. 

Mr. MURRAY. Yes. Mr. President, 
in connection with my remarks, I ask to 
have printed in the Recorp at this point 
certain telegrams. 

There being no objection, the telegrams 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Great FALLS, MONT., November 28, 1944. 
Senator James E. Murray, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

This is to let you know that our organiza- 
tion is back of you in your work for M, V. A, 
We feel we must not lose this fight. 

Urge that no compromise be accepted and 
if necessary, action on all pending legislation 
be deferred until new Congress convenes, 
Much sentiment can be aroused in country 
for M. V. A. with more time. 

D. W. CHAPMAN, 
President, Montana Farmers Union. 


HELENA, MONT., November 28, 1944. 
Hon. JAMES E. MURRAY, 
Senate Office Building: 
Montana people appreciate your efforts be- 
half M. V. A. Hope legislation on Missouri 
development may be postponed until next 
session of Congress. 
Sam. W. MITCHELL, 
Secretary of State, 
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Wolr Point, Mont., November 29, 1944. 
Senator JAMES E. MURRAY, 
Washington, D. C.: 

In regular convention October 7 Farmers’ 
Union of McCone County endorsed the 
M. V. A. bill unanimously. Please do all in 
your power to prevent the bill from being 
killed by “lame duck” session. Membership 
of McCone County, 1,200. 

O. B. Horsrorp, 
Chairman, Resolution Committee. 


Great FALLS, Mont., November 29, 1944. 

Senator JAMES E. MURRAY, 
Senate Office Building: 

Have been in Montana a few days. Find 
keen sentiment on your great fight for Mis- 
souri Valley Authority. If there is a possible 
way of holding up final action until new 
Congress conyenes, we can give you solid 
support, 

H. D. ROLPS, 
Vice President, National Farmers Union. 


Burre, Mont., November 28, 1944. 
Senator JAMES MURRAY: 
Keep up gocd work on M. V. A. Try to 
stop any action until new Congress convenes. 
Ep. C. VAWTER, 
Secretary, M. C. P. P, A. 


Wolr Pornt, Mont., November 29, 1944. 
Hon. JAMES E. MURRAY, 
United States Senator: 

This organization composed of 450 mem- 
bers residing in the counties of McCone and 
Roosevelt most urgently urge the passage 
of the Missouri Valley Authority bill. They 
foresee great possibilities in the use of waters 
distributed over this entire valley by the use 
of power already being developed at the Fort 
Peck Dam and are full in accord with the bill 
as now written. In the event of an attempt- 
ed defeat of this bill in this short session 
they insist that no definite action be taken 
until the regular session is organized. We 
do not want this legislation defeated by a 
few lame ducks who have a grudge they want 
to fulfill. 

FARMERS UNION OIL Co., 
P. R. DoucHErty, Manager. 


DENVER, COLO., November 28, 1944. 
Senator JAMES E. Murray, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Have wired Colorado, Wyoming, and New 
Mexico Senators as follows: “Rocky Moun- 
tain Farmers Union feels no adequate solu- 
tion for regional river valley problems possible 
through enactment of flood-control and riv- 
ers and harbors bills. Therefore we urge that 
final action on these bills be postponed until 
next session of Congress for better perma- 
nent solution. We vehemently protest any 
shackling of public power program such as 
that of Bailey amendment.” 

Harvey R. SOLBERG, 
President, Rocky Mountain Farmers Union, 


— 


SALINA, Kans., November 28, 1944. 
Senator Murray OF MONTANA, 
Senate Building: 

Our organization is bitterly opposed to the 
flood-control and rivers and harbors bills 
presently being considered, We-abhor the 
efforts of special interest groups to pass leg- 
islation foreclosing the people's rights to full 
development and use of the vast resources ot 
our valleys. The bills now under considera- 
tion will waste vast sums of money in par- 
tial development of our river valleys for the 
protection of and use by special-interest 
groups. We urge you to use all of your influ- 
ence to have these bills carried over to the 
next session of Congress when time will be 
available to give proper consideration to full 
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development of our valley resources in the 
interest of all of the people. 
KANSAS FARMERS UNION, 
E. K. DEAN, President. 


CHIPPEWA FALLS, Wis., November 28, 1944. 
Senator JAMES E. MURRAY, 
Senate Office Building, . 
Washington, D. C.: 
Present flood-control and rivers and har- 
bors bill should be delayed until next session, 
They do not fulfill needs of people. We favor 
both M. V. A. and St. Lawrence waterway 
project as now proposed to serve all the peo- 
ple. Wisconsin Farmers Union on record for 
a complete program in development of nat- 
ural resources that will serve farmers and 
others to the fullest utilization of resources. 
WISCONSIN FARMERS UNION, 
K. W. Hones, State President. 


BUTTE, MONT., 
November 28, 1944. 
Senator JAMES E. MURRAY, s 
Washington, D. C.: 

Organized labor here feels that any further 
action on flood- control bill in the absence of 
establishment of Missouri Valley Authority 
should be postponed until after the conven- 
ing of next Congress in 1945. 
2 JOHN CRAWFORD. 


— 


Wotr POINT, MONT., 
November 29, 1944. 
Hon. James E. MURRAY, 
United States Senator: 

In contacting a great many of my neigh- 
bors and party associates in Roosevelt County 
they are unanimously of the opinion that 
the Missouri Valley Authority bill should be 
enacted as now written. They feel that this 
measure is one of vital importance as a post- 
war project in the development of permanent 
farming possibilities thereby g em- 
ployment and homes for returning service- 
men. 

ALEX SANSAVER, 
Chairman Democratice Central Com- 
mittee. 


JAMESTOWN, N. DAK., 
November 28, 1944. 
Hon. JAMES E. MURRAY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Sincerely hope you will do everything in 
your power to defeat rivers and harbors bill 
presently before Senate. If passed it will, in 
my judgment, make impossible the creation 
of an independent regional authority for uni- 
fied and complete development of the Mis- 
souri River’s resources as envisaged in Mur- 
ray-Cochran bill. Our State Farmers Union 
organizations in Montana, North Dakota, 
Iowa, Colorado, and Kansas have already en- 
dorsed the Murray-Cochran bill. The 
national Farmers Union in annual conven- 
tion at Denver, Colo., last week unanimously 
endorsed the Murray-Cochran bill and also 
unanimously recorded opposition to any 
legislation which would prevent complete 
unified development by a regional authority. 
Members of national Farmers Union com- 
mittee on regional resource development are, 
in addition to myself, D. W. Chapman, pres- 
ident, Montana Farmers Union; E. K. Dean, 
president, Kansas Farmers Union; Harvey R. 
Solberg, president, Rocky Mountain Farmers 
Union; John Skage, South Dakota Farmers 
Union; Tom W. Cheek, president, Oklahoma 
Farmers Union; Roland Jones, Oregon Farm- 
ers Union; Ed. Roellofs, Iowa Farmers Union; 
Hans Hansen, Nebraska Farmers Union; R. W. 
Hones, Wisconsin Farmers Union; Dr. M. E. 
Dickinson, Arkansas Farmers Union. You 
have the united support of Farmers Union in 
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your opposition to rivers and harbors bill now 
before you. A 
NATIONAL FARMERS UNION COMMITTEE 
ON REGIONAL RESOURCES DEVELOP- 
MENT, 
By GLEN J. TALBOTT, Chairman. 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Montana if he will yield so 
that I may ask a question of the acting 
majority leader. 

Mr: MURRAY. I yield to the Senator 
from Nebraska for that purpose. 

Mr. WHERRY. I should like to ask 
the distinguished Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. HILL] if I correctly heard him say 
in the statement he made a few mo- 
ments ago that he considered the passage 
of this bill to be the first step toward 
establishing the Missouri Valley Au- 
thority. 

Mr. HILL. No; I said that the Presi- 
dent in his letter suggested two steps— 
that two things be done. One was to 
have the Congress consent to the agree- 
ment which had been reached between 
the Bureau of Reclamation on the one 
hand and the Army engineers on the 
other hand. The second step which the 
President suggested was the creation of 
the Missouri Valley Authority. 

Mr. WHERRY. I understand now 
what the Senator from Alabama had in 
mind. I simply want the RECORD to 
show that, so far as I am concerned, I 
shall vote for the pending bill on its 
merits, and that when the proposal for 
the establishment of a Missouri Valley 
Authority comes up for consideration, I 
shall consider it on its merits. I have 
not given any thought to the Missouri 
Valley Authority, and I do not want the 
Recorp to show that I am voting on this 
bill as a step toward anything, although 
when the Missouri Valley Authority pro- 
posal comes before the Senate I shall 
give it full consideration. I wish the 
Recor to show that, so far as I am con- 
cerned, I, as a Senator from Nebraska, 
am voting for the passage of the pending 
bill, which I hope will be passed, on the 
merits of the bill itself. 

Mr. MURRAY. As I understand the 
Senator from Nebraska, there is no 
prejudice against the proposed legisla- 
tion or against the proponents of the 
proposed legislation. 

Mr. WHERRY. In answer to the 
question of the distinguished Senator I 
wish to say that I have not committed 
myself with respect to the Missouri Val- 
ley Authority. What I wish to have un- 
derstood is that I am not voting for the 
pending bill with the idea that it is a 
first step toward anything except what 
is in the bill itself, and I believe in the 
bill, and I want to go on record as saying 
that I support it. When the proposal 
with respect to the Missouri Valley Au- 
thority comes up for consideration we 
will discuss it and take it up on its own 
merits. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator from Ne- 
braska wishes to make it clear that in 
voting for the bill he is not committing 
himself to any future legislation, 
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Mr.WHERRY. Thatiscorrect. Iam 
not voting for anything except what is in 
the pending bill itself. 

Mr. MURRAY. Of course, when the 
Missouri Valley measure comes up and 
the Senator from Nebraska is shown how 
important and how necessary it is to 
establish the Missouri Valley Authority, 
he will have no prejudice against it. 

Mr. WHERRY. I will say to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Montana that 
when that moment arrives there is no 
one in the Senate to whom the Senator 
from Nebraska will give greater attention 
than the Senator from Montana. He 
will listen with the greatest respect and 
consideration to the Senator’s explana- 
tion, and after the explanation is made, 
the Senator from Nebraska will govern 
himself accordingly. After hearing the 
explanation which the Senator from 
Montana will make the Senator from 
Nebraska will make up his mind as to 
whether he will support the bill. 

Mr. MURRAY. I thank the Senator, 

Mr. WHERRY. I will say, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that I have the highest respect for 
the Senator as chairman of the Senate 
Small Business Committee. He has been 
a friend of small business and I will 
give him close attention and considera- 
tion when he makes his explanation with 
respect to Missouri Valley Authority. 

Mr. MURRAY. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Montana yield so I may 
make a motion that the Senate recess? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 


RECESS 


Mr. HILL. I move that the Senate 
take a recess until 12 o’clock noon to- 
morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
5 o’clock and 8 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate took a recess until tomorrow, Friday, 
December 1, 1944, at 12 o’clock meridian, 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate November 30 (legislative day of 
November 21), 1944: 


DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 


Alexander C. Kirk, of Illinois, now United 
States representative on the Advisory Coun- 
cil for Italy, to be Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to Italy. 


UNITED STATES PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


. The following-named officers for appoint- 
ment and promotion in the Regular Corps of 
the United States Public Health Service: 

To be assistant surgeons effective date of 
oath of office: 

Raymond F. Corpe 

Reuben W. Widmer 

Assistant surgeons to be temporary passed 
assisant surgeons effective dates indicated: 

William R. Rosanoff, October 1, 1944, 

David F. Bradley, November 1, 1944. 

Passed assistant surgeons to be temporary 
surgeons effective dates indicated: 

Waidron M. Sennott, October 1, 1944, 

Edwin N. Hesbacher, November 1, 1944. 

William S. Baum, November 1, 1944. 

Surgeons to be temporary senior surgeons 
effective November 1, 1944: 

John D. Lane, Jr. 

Robert K. Maddock 

Charles R. Mallary 
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Senior sanitary engineers to be sanitary 
engineer directors effective dates indicated: 

Frank R. Shaw, December 18, 1944, 

Howard N. Old, December 15, 1944, 

Passed assistant dental surgeons to be 
dental surgeons effective dates indicated: 

Robert H. Moore, November 16, 1944. 

Frank E. Law, December 24, 1944. 

Dental surgeons to be senior dental sur- 
geons effective December 1, 1944: 

Frederick W. Harper 

Pendleton J. Slaughter 


In THE Navy 


Capt. Frederick W. McMahon, United States 
Navy, to be a commodore in the Navy, for 
temporary service, to continue while serving 
as chief of staff and aide to commander, Air 
Force, United States Pacific Fleet. 

Capt. Howard B. Macleary, United States 
Navy, retired, to be a commodore in the Navy, 
on the retired list, for temporary service, to 
continue while serving as commanding offi- 
cer, United States Naval Advance Base, Es- 
piritu Santo. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate November 30 (legislative day 
of November 21), 1944: 

STATE DEPARTMENT 

Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., to be Secretary 
of State. 

FOREIGN SERVICE 

Maj. Gen. Patrick J. Hurley, United States 
Army, to be Ambassador Extraordinary and 


Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to China. 


POSTMASTERS 
ARKANSAS 

Opal Mae Roland, Bryant. 
Myrtle Cunningham, Calion. 
Howard E. Powell, Gurdon. 
Manley E. Nation, Lamar. 
Jesse C. Latta, Pollard. 
Riley B. Emory, Rose Bud. 
Don L. Van Horn, Weiner. 
William Hall, Widener. 
Alma T. Harnden, Wilson. 


COLORADO 

Otis Murray, Grand Valley. 
Elmer E. Owen, Minturn. 

Mary E. Harman, Pagosa Springs. 
Charlotte Coffman, Penrose. 
Irene E. Lee, Rico. 

Alice L. Myers, Roggen. 


HAWAII 


Arthur Chong Kong, Halaula 
Manuel F. Xavier, Puunene. 


IOWA 

Frank E. Barnes, Blakesburg. 
Laura M. Rheingans, Bristow. 
Bert Kirk, Drakesville. 
Ernest H. Brunsvold, Joice, 
Phoebe E. Stubbs, Lawton, 
Norman L. Meyers, Liscomb. 
Grover F. Eisele, Malcolm, 
James A. Ward, Melrose. 
Tom Olson, Okoboji. 

Helen C. Jorstad, Wallingford. 


MISSOURI 


Opal B. McCann, Cooter. 
Edward R. Sinnott, Edina. 
Mauge M. Fleming, Graham. 


MONTANA 
Haze: B. Gross, Wyola. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Charles Myers, Jaffrey. 

NEW JERSEY 

Frances McLaughlin, Blackwood Terrace. 
L. Raymond Gunter, Columbia. 
Samuel J. Billig. Mourt Royal. 
William T. Keeshan, Navesink. 
Peter Klapmuts, Oak Ridge. 
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SOUTH DAKOTA 
Carl H. Welr, Huron. 
VIRGINIA 


William H. Long, Buena Vista. 
Alvah B. Chappell, Clarksville, 

E. Paul Osborne, Dungannon. 

Silas F. Hutchison, Herndon. 

Eliza B. Kennedy, Jewell Ridge. 
Marvin R. French, Pocahontas. 
Charles G. Coppedge, Powhatan. 
Lillias L. Martin, Toms Creek. 
William R. M. Moss, Virginia Beach. 
Mazie C. Sanders, Warsaw 


WASHINGTON 


Inez G. Spencer, Creston, 
Edythe Pottratz, Cowiche. 
Carmel L. Bellinger, Gorst. 
William O. Kurth, Grand Coulee. 
Rose Champlin, Kennydale. 
Minnie A. Hubble, Veradale. 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Eugene B. Keenan, Nellis. 
Hazel M. Oliver, Pratt. 
Myra D. Duncan, Rachel. 
D. Watson Oxley, West Hamlin. 


WITHDRAWALS 


Executive nominations withdrawn 
from the Senate November 30 (legislative 
day of November 21), 1944: 

POSTMASTERS 
WASHINGTON 
Mrs. Lena A. Voreis to be postmaster at 


Richmond Beach, in the State of Washing- 
ton. 


WISCONSIN 


Elmer White to be postmaster at Brown- 
town, in the State of Wisconsin. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 30, 1944 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon, and 
was called to order by the Speaker. 

The Very Reverend William J. Murphy, 
Society of Jesus, president of Boston 
College, Boston, Mass., offered the follow- 
ing prayer: 


God the Creator of all things who 
through Thy wisdom hast made man in 
Thine own likeness: O Heavenly Father, 
who has been our refuge from genera- 
tion to generation, look down again in 
mercy upon us. By Thine eternal law 
all things are ordered. The firmament, 
measureless to man, remains constant to 
Thy appointed pattern. All living things 
on earth through Thy unerring law at- 
tain their life and increase and perfect 
form. Thy law is fixed in the souls of 
men that, knowing and freely choosing 
what is right and proper, they may live 
in fruitful peace and earn the eternal 
destiny Thou hast ordained for them. 
From Thy law descendeth whatever sway 
man holds over his fellow men. 

Without Thee all is discord, darkness, 
and disaster; nor can our human coun- 
sels lead us from under the shadow of our 
own waywardness. In Thy law alone is 
the un‘ty of men into a nation and of all 
nations into a world of peace. 

Grant us in this hour Thy penetrating 
grace that our wisdom may be mightier 
than our armaments, our virtues stronger 
than our valor. Prepare us to shape a 
world which Thou wilt recognize as of 
Thine own creation. 


‘NOVEMBER 30 


This we ask through Jesus Christ, Thy 
Son, our Lord. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Frazier, its legislative clerk, announced 
that the Senate had passed, with amend- 
ments in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested, a bill of the House of 
the following title: 

H. R. 5386. An act to amend the Selective 
Training and Service Act of 1940, as amended, 
to extend the time within which application 
may be made for reemployment, and for 
other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed a bill of the following 
title, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

S. 1954. An act to amend the act entitled 
“An act to authorize the use for war pur- 
poses of silver held or owned by the United 
States,” approved July 12, 1943. 

JACKSON HOLE MONUMENT 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mvr. Speaker, I 
would like to inquire of the majority 
leader if it is the intention of the leader- 
ship to bring before the House in the 
near or immediate future the bill H. R. 
2241, introduced by the gentleman from 
Wyoming [Mr. Barrett], relative to the 
Jackson Hole National Monument? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, it is 
not the intention to bring it out. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. It is not on the 
legislative schedule? 

Mr. McCORMACK. No. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Then, Mr. 
Speaker, I would like, if I may, to serve 
notice on the majority leader that I 
expect, at the proper time, to make a 
motion as a member of the Committee 
on Rules to bring up the resolation as 
a privileged matter. 3 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
appreciate the action of the gentleman 
from Ohio. I might say that the gentle- 
man from Ohio has been very courteous. 
He has conferred with me about this and 
served notice upon me. He has coop- 
erated in a manner which I appreciate. 
I gave a frank statement that it was not 
on the program, in answer to the gen- 
tleman's inquiry. However, in view of 
the gentleman’s statement to bring up 
the resolution as a privileged matter, 
which is clearly within his rights as a 
member of the Committee on Rules, and 
under the rules, if he desires to exercise 
that right, naturally I shall place the 
bill upon the program for next week, if 
that is agreeable to the gentleman. 

I cannot state what day. Will any 
time next week be agreeable to the gen- 
tleman? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. That will be 
perfectly agreeable. I appreciate very 
much the courtesy and fairness of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, 

Mr. McCORMACK. I want to be frank 
and I want the Recor» to show that this 
is no surprise to me; that the gentleman 
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has conferred with me and that he is 
clearly within his rights under the rules. 
I appreciate the fact that he has served 
notice and accepts my suggestion that I 
ie place it upon the program for next 
week. 

Mr, BROWN of Ohio. With that un- 
derstanding, I will reserve my motion. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS ' 


Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp on the bill H. R. 4715. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. JENNINGS addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. STOCKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks and include an editorial from the 
Pendleton (Oreg.) East Oregonian re- 
garding the war effort of Bonneville- 
Grand Coulee Dams. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 


THE PRODIGAL SON 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Chicago Tribune of November 27 has a 
cartoon entitled “The Prodigal Son.” It 
shows the G. O. P. elephant as a hobo 
returning home, the elephant holding 
a stick with the hobo's customary pack 
on the end, a bottle in his pocket, an 
old-fashioned pack down at the side, 
“Republican failures under eastern 
misguidance,” and the elephant is met 
by the farmer. Back of the farmer are 
the small buildings; on the roof of one 
are the words “Middle West”; on the 
side of the building is the legend “Birth- 
place of G. O. P.”; off to the left on the 
other side of the picture is a field, on the 
top of which stands & plow; across the 
field are the words, “Real Americanism 
G. O. P. reorganization”; down in the 
right-hand corner are these words: 

Well, son, you've been gone from home a 
mighty long time—associatin’ with those big 
city slickers from New York, and drinkin’ 
cocktails with international dudes and 
ashamed Americans v 10 think that the Dec- 
laration of Independence was a big mis- 
take, They made a bum out of you. But 
if you want to start over again, there’s the 
plow; and now’s the time to plant the seed 
for the crop in 48. 
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It is my hope that the leadership of 
the Republican Party will now, after the 
knock-out blow of 32: after we were flat- 
tened out in 36; after we were K. O. d in 
40, and again counted out in 44, take 
thought of the future and give some con- 
sideration to the possibility that we have 
not lost four campaigns merely because 
of the strength of either the New Deal 
or its candidate and his political allies. 

It may now occur to our leadership 
that possibly a lack of an aggressive pro- 
gram; a clear exposure of the New Deal 
fallacies; a little fight and determination 
on our own part, may have contributed 
to our successive defeats. 

A subsequent cartoon, that of yester- 
day in the same publication, shows a 
badly battered G. O. P. elephant and it 
also shows that the elephant has been 
partaking too frequently and too copi- 
ously from bottles which are labeled: 
“Coma of G. O. P. leadership”; “Languor 
of Republican National Committee”; 
“Torpid Republican Congressmen”; 
“Lethargy of G. O. P. Senators.” Under 
the table on which some of the bottles 
are placed are these words, “Four years’ 
stupor after each campaign.” 

If not considered disloyal to my party, 
I would like to suggest that the Repub- 
licans here in the House shake them- 
selves together, forget the hush-hush 
boys, and really start working on the 
New Deal, its socialistic and its com- 
munistic supporters. 


PENSIONS TO CERTAIN UNREMARRIED 
DEPENDENT WIDOWS OF CIVIL WAR 
VETERANS WHO WERE MARRIED TO 
THE VETERAN SUBSEQUENT TO JUNE 
26, 1905 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 86) to 
grant pensions to certain unremarried 
dependent widows of Civil War veterans 
who were married to the veteran subse- 
quent to June 26, 1905, with Senate 
amendments thereto, and concur in the 
Senate amendments, 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 2, line 3, after the word “ten”, 
insert the words “or more.” 

On page 2, line 24, strike the comma after 
the word “administration” and insert the 
words “after the date of enactment of this 
act.” 

On page 2, line 25, after the word “Affairs,”, 
change the comma to a period and strike out 
the words “but not prior to the date of en- 
actment of this act.” 

On page 3, line 3, after the words “more 
than once” and before the comma, insert 
the words “since the death of the veteran.” 

On page 3, line 9, strike out all of section 3. 


The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

Mr, RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, has that bill 
passed the Senate? 

Mr. LESINSKI. The bill passed the 
House, was favorably reported by the 
Committee on Pensions of the Senate 
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and passed by the Senate. These are 
Senate amendments, clarifying amend- 
ments, and have been approved by the 
Veterans’ Administration and the Bu- 
reau of the Budget. 

Mr. RANKIN. Iwas sondere if the 
Senate had passed it. It has held for 
months and months a bill for the relief of 
widows and orphans of veterans of World 
War No. 1, veterans many of whom died 
from service-connected disabilities; now 
comes in this proposition to put widows 
of Civil War veterans on the pension rolls 
who married these men 40 years after 
the war closed. 

Mr. LESINSKI. The bill was returned 
to the House with Senate amendments 
and is on the Speaker's desk. 

Mr. RANKIN. I will accept the gen- 
tleman’s statement but I was just won- 
dering. 

The SPEAKER. It is a House bill with 
Senate amendments and is on the Speak- 
er's desk. The gentleman from Mich- 
igan asks unanimous consent to consider 
the Senate amendments. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
will the gentleman explain the amend- 
ments? 

Mr. LESINSKI. These amendments 
are only clarifying amendments. They 
do not alter the purpose of the bill as 
passed by the House. H. R. 86 passed 
the House April 17, 1944. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. It 
does not materially change the bill? 

Mr. LESINSKI. Not whatever and 
the bill as amended has the approval of 
the Veterans’ Administration and the 
Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr, MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I withdraw the reservation of 
objection. 

Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, for the 
purpose of the Recorp, I would like to 
explain the amendments. The Senate 
Committee on Pensions adopted these 
amendments for the purpose of clarifica- 
tion at the suggestion of the Veterans’ 
Administration after clearance by the 
Bureau of the Budget. The Veterans’ 
Administration recommends the favor- 
able consideration of the bill as amended. 
Because of the similarity of purposes of 
this bill and Public Law No. 245, which 
was the Indian war bill, approved on 
March 3, 1944, the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion is of the opinion that the language 
of sections 1 and 2 of H. R. 86, the bill 
now under consideration, should be 
identical with the language of Public 
Law No. 245; otherwise the difference in 
the wording might require a difference 
in interpretation, and that is the purpose 
of the first four amendments. The last 
amendment, which deletes section 3 of 
the bill, was recommended by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration because of the 
general provisions relating to fees of 
agents or attorneys as contained in 
title II of Public Law 844 of the Seventy- 
fourth Congress, which was approved on 
June 29, 1936, and will be applicable if 
this bill is enacted. 

I have a report from General Hines, 
dated November 27, 1944, explaining in 
detail these amendments, and I ask that 
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same be made a part of my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 
The letter referred to follows: 


VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, November 27, 1944. 
Hon. JOHN LESINSKI, 
Chairman, Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Lestnsxr: Further reference 
is made to your letter dated November 20, 
1944, enclosing a copy of committee print of 
H. R. 86, Seventy-eighth Congress, as reported 
by the Senate Committee on Pensions, to- 
gether with copies of House Report No. 1288 
and Senate Report No. 1148 to accompany 
H. R. 86, and asking for an explanation of 
the amendments thereof made by the Sen- 
ate Committee on Pensions. 

Bilis similar to H. R. 86, Seventy-eighth 
Congress, were introduced in the Seventy- 
sixth Congress as H. R, 7981 and in the 
Seventy-seventh Congress as H. R. 1091. The 
report of the Veterans’ Administration on 
H. R. 86, Seventy-eighth Congress, was for- 
warded to your committee under date of 
March 25, 1943. 

Public Law 245, Seventy-eighth Congress, 
an act to amend the act of March 3, 1927, 
entitled “An act granting pensions to cer- 
tain soldiers who served in the Indian wars 
Irom 1817 to 1899, and for other purposes,” 
Was approved by the President March 3, 1944. 
In preparing the report on H. R. 86 to the 
Senate Committee on Pensions, made under 
date of May 18, 1944, it was noted that there 
were certain differences between the lan- 
guage used in Public Law 245 and in H. R. 
86. Because of the similarity of purposes of 
Public Law 245 and the bill under considera- 
tion, it was felt that the language of sections 
1 and 2 of H. R. 86 in the places indicated 
in the committee print should be identical 
with the language of Public Law 245; other- 
wise the difference in the wording might re- 
quire a difference in interpretation. The de- 
letion of section 3 was recommended because 
the general provisions relating to fees of 
agents or attorneys contained in title II of 
Public Law 844, Seventy-fourth Congress, 
June 29, 1936, will be applicable if the bill 
is enacted. A similar provision in H. R. 85, 
which became Public Law 245, was stricken 
therefrom by the Senate Committee on 
Pensions. 

The Senate Committee on Pensions adopted 
the clarifying amendments suggested by the 
Veterans’ Administration after clearance by 
the Bureau of the Budget, and favorable con- 
sideration of the bill, as amended, is rec- 
ommended. 

The enclosures forwarded with your letter 
are returned. 

Very truly yours, 
Frank T. HINEs, 
Administrator. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the Senate amendments. 
The Senate amendments were agreed 
to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
two instances; in one, to include an arti- 
cle which appeared in the New York 
Post, and in the other to include a news- 
paper article. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
own remarks in the Appendix of the 
Record and to include therein a news 
item that appeared yesterday in the New 
York Times on the subject of post-war 
trade. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SLAUGHTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recor and to include 
therein an editorial appearing in the 
New York Sun under date of Novem- 
ber 29. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF THE SECOND WAR POWERS 
. ACT 


The SPEAKER, The Chair is ready 
to recognize some Member to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union for the consideration of 
the bill (H. R. 4993) to extend the Sec- 
ond War Powers Act. 

The gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Speaker, our dis- 
tinguished chairman of the committee 
is supposed to be handling that. I 
have no authority to speak for the com- 
mittee. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recognized 
the gentleman from Alabama to make 
the motion. 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the consideration of the 
bill (H. R. 4993) to amend Public, No. 
507, Seventy-seventh Congress, second 
session, an act to further expedite the 
prosecution of the war, approved March 
27, 1942, known as the Second War 
Powers Act, 1942. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 4993) to 
extend the Second War Powers Act, 
with Mr. CLARK in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the Clerk’s 
reading of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Alabama is recognized. 

Mr. HOBBS. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. HANCOCK. Mr. Chairman, I 
hope there will not be much controversy 
about this bill. It is “must” legisla- 
tion. 

About 2 years ago the Senate passed 
the second war powers bill. It came to 
the House where we thoroughly consid- 
ered it both in the Judiciary Committee 
and on the floor. About 50 amendments 
were adopted, as I remember, all designed 
to protect the rights and interests of 
private individuals without unduly re- 
stricting the necessary war powers of the 
Executive. All were agreed to by the 
Senate. Despite the fact that the At- 
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torney General has held that the Presi- 
dent has a bottomless reservoir of war 
powers we are asked to extend the life of 
the act for 1 year, and we ere practically 
unanimous in believing it essential that 
we do so. 

Your committee spent about 4 full 
days considering this bill. We consulted 
the Under Secretary of War, the Chief of 
the W. P. B., counsel for O. 2. A., counsel 
for the Department-of the Navy, and 
with various other officials concerned 
with these war powers. 

All of us are cognizant of instances of 
abuse of power, of mistakes, of discrim- 
ination and favoritism in the adminis- 
tration of the powers of allocation, pri- 
orities, and rationing under title 3 of the 
act, but these are mistakes of adminis- 
tration and we haven’t found it prac- 
ticable to correct them by law without 
interfering with the war effort, which is 
the all-important consideration and re- 
quires the pooling of all our resources, 
human and material. When the magni- 
tude of the job is considered, the number 
of such mistakes is amazingly small. 

We considered various proposals to 
protect individuals against such abuses. 
Most of the members of the Judiciary 
Committee regard it as dangerous and 
unwise to do anything more than to 
adopt one amendment to the present 
War Powers Act which will make it 
definite and certain that aggrieved per- 
sons may have the right of injunctive 
relief when suspension orders are issued 
for alleged violation of administrative 
orders. It is generally realized suspen- 
sion orders often have the effect of ab- 
solutely destroying a business. In such 
extreme cases we feel that the individual 
should have the right to go into court 
and obtain relief through injunction; 
otherwise the bill extends the war powers. 
as they now exist under the Second War 
Powers Act. 

Of course, we all dislike the restraints 
and restrictions that the exercise of these 
war powers impose upon us but it is a 
very little sacrifice to ask of us and it is 
a very small contribution that we as in- 
dividuals and private citizens are making 
toward winning the war. So long as the 
war lasts the American people will sub- 
mit cheerfully and gladly. ` 

As far as I am concerned, I am willing 
to support the bill just as it comes from 
the committee. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Will the gentleman 
yield? ; 

Mr. HANCOCK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Does the gentleman 
indicate that this bill is going to be 
passed without the amendment being 
thoroughly discussed? As far as the 
original bill is concerned, we all agree 
it is a “must” bill, but there is no “must” 
about the amendment. 

Mr. HANCOCK. Does the gentleman 
mean the amendment that the com- 
mittee proposes? 

Mr. COCHRAN. The amendment 
that starts on page 2, line 8, which gives 
the right to take these.cases into the dis- 
trict court. That was not in the original 
act? 
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Mr. HANCOCK. As I stated, that is 
the only amendment which the com- 
mittee proposes, and it is not opposed by 
the W. P. B., the War Department, the 
Navy Department, or any other agency 
of government. They all agree that is 
@ reasonable protection to give the peo- 
ple of the United States. 

Mr. COCHRAN. But, on the other 
hand, you are going to give all these 
business houses, individuals, and corpo- 
rations the right to go into the Federal 
court whenever an order is issued, and 
during the time the case is pending they 
will be able to secure the material which 
they desire. It seems to me that you 
are treading on very dangerous ground 
when General Eisenhower and General 
MacArthur are calling for more ammu- 
nition. It might be that strategic mate- 
rials needed for the manufacture of 
ammunition will be involved in the cases 
that are taken to the Federal court. I 
think it is a dangerous thing to tie the 
hands of a government board dealing 
with this material by letting these cor- 
porations and business houses go into 
court and upset the apple cart. As far as 
I am concerned, I am opposed to that 
amendment. 

Mr. HANCOCK. The amendment 
applies only to suspension orders, and 
that is an extreme penalty. When a 
man is suspended from doing business it 
might mean his absolute ruin. The gen- 
tleman proposes that an aggrieved per- 
son may have no access to the courts 
whatever, no matter how flagrantly a 
government agent has abused or ex- 
ceeded his authority. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Assume that the 
O. P. A. suspends the license of a gaso- 
line dealer for dealing in the black mar- 
ket, would he have a right to go into 
court? 

Mr. HANCOCK. No; this does not 
apply to rationing orders or allocations 
or priorities—merely to suspension 
orders. } 

Mr. COCHRAN. Does the gentleman 
think it is absolutely necessary to tack 
this amendment on here? 

Mr. HANCOCK. It is desirable but 
probably not necessary. I think the 
right already exists. At least two in- 
junction suits have been brought against 
the W. P. B. The Government did not 
raise the question of jurisdiction and the 
court has not passed on it. 

Mr. COCHRAN. If we got along with- 
out it during the period that this original 
law has been in force, why can we not 
get along without it now? 

Mr. HANCOCK. We feel that a man 
in business is entitled at least to have a 
court review of an order which might 
ruin him. 

Mr. COCHRAN. That is all right, but 
the prosecution of this war is more im- 
portant than trying to save a business, 

Mr. HANCOCK. The gentleman ap- 
parently thinks that this applies to all 
rationing orders instead of suspensions, 
We do not have that question before us. 
There have been something like 24,000,- 
000 gasoline-rationing cards issued, to 
mention only 1 article. If any sub- 
startial part of them got into court, of 
course, it would seriously interfere with 
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the work of the O. P. A. and swamp the 
courts, 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HANCOCK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. WALTER. Did the heads of the 
agencies affected testify that this amend- 
ment, if adopted, would not in any wise 
interfere with their work? 

Mr. HANCOCK. They so stated, and 
they intimated that individuals have the 
right under the law as it now exists to 
seek injunctions. The War Department 
and W. P. B. have never raised that ques- 

tion. There have been injunction ac- 

tions brought—there were two, if I re- 
member the testimony. The question of 
the right to bring these injunction suits, 
however, has not been judicially deter- 
mined. The committee amendment will 
make it certain that the private citizen 
has that right. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HANCOCK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. COLE of New York. The gentle- 
man has characterized this bill as being 
“must” legislation. Of course, as the 
gentleman knows, that expression has a 
very definite meaning. I am curious to 
make certain the gentleman’s opinion 
as to whether word has been sent down 
from the White House to the Congress 
that this bill is a “must or else” or is it 
“must” legislation by reason of circum- 
stances that prevail throughout the 
world? 

Mr. HANCOCK. Oh, I think it is ab- 
solutely essential in a war as vast as this. 
We have to mobilize not only our human 
but our material resources, and without 
the exercise of these extraordinary pow- 
ers it is impossible to control the ma- 
terials and supplies needed by the Army 
and Navy. 

Mr. COLE of New York. This is not 
& bill to which the attention of Congress 
has been directed by the White House as 
being “must” legislation? 

Mr. HANCOCK. No; we have not had 
any direct word from the White House. 
The Under Secretary of War, the head of 
W. P. B., the chief counsel for the Navy 
Department, the chief counsel for the 
O. P. A., and other high ranking officials 
appeared before us and said it was essen- 
tial that this bill be passed, and be passed 
before the end of this session. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope to be able to 
be of some assistance in giving you a 
clear notion of what the situation is, 
the reason for this legislation, and the 
reason for the amendment which has 
come under consideration. As the 
members of the Committee know, the 
Committee on the Judiciary had the re- 
sponsibility for the original War Powers 
Act. 

It is recognized by the Committee and 
I think by the Congress and by the coun- 
try that this War Powers Act is not ordi- 
nary legislation. When a democracy 
goes to war it is necessary to give greater 
speed and greater strength to its govern- 
ment than democratic institutions func- 
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tioning normally can provide. I like to 
make that statement because I think it 
is rather important that the country un- 
derstand the position of the legislative 
branch with regard to these items of war 
legislation. They come under consid- 
erable criticism. 

The whole history of Anglo-Saxon sys- 
tems of government shows that one of 
the reasons why we have been able effec- 
tively to conduct war against even dic- 
tators and have been able to escape long 
periods of dictatorship is that we seem 
instinctively to sense a situation that re- 
quires a quicker pick-up and a stronger 
power than our institutions functioning 
normally can provide. it is a fascinat- 
ing thing that in such a situation we 
meet that situation by conferring ex- 
traordinary powers in the agencies that 
are charged with the responsibility of 
fighting the war. We have demon- 
strated a genius thus far to do that 
thing and at the same time to retain 
the power to control the exercise of that 
extraordinary power, if necessary, and 
the power to recapture and redistribute 
it when the emergency is over. It is a 
fascinating thing when you come to ex- 
amine it. 

Responding to that necessity, this 
Committee on the Judiciary brought out 
the war powers bill. In practice a good 
many unnecessary and arbitrary exer- 
cises of power have developed. That is 
a bad thing. It should be avoided. I 
think everybody recognizes that. It 
tends to weaken the morale of the coun- 
try to have an abusive exercise of a nec- 
essary war power. 

In this section 3 the committee under- 
tock to provide remedies as far as it 
could do so without weakening the war 
power. I want that distinctly under- 
stood. We have no partisanship in our 
committee. We recognize we are fight- 
ing a war. We were very anxious to see 
that whatever we did to give relief to in- 
dividuals against the abusive exercise of 
this extraordinary power did not weaken 
the war power. We had representatives 
of the agencies of government whose 
powers arise under the War Powers Act 
come before the committee and there 
was general agreement that that thing 
was accomplished by the provisions of 
this bill. There is the right of the indi- 
vidual citizens under the circumstances 
provided for in this amendment to resort 
to a court of equity against the abusive 
exercise of even a necessary power. 
There is one point which one or two of 
the agencies of the Government have 
become concerned about since the 
amendment was agreed to. That is 
with regard to allocations already made. 
The concern is that H a change in con- 
dition should develop, if, for example, 
General Eisenhower or somebody else 
should indicate that they need a larger 
percentage of essential material than 
had theretofore been thought necessary 
these representatives were somewhat 
concerned that this injunctive power, 
this right to resort to a court of equity 
on the part of an individual, might in 
such a situation operate against the 
power of the Government to change the 
allocation and withdraw from allocation 
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for civilian use a part of the necessary 
material already allocated but later 
found to be required for war purposes. 
We did not agree that that apprehen- 
sion was well founded. I am authorized 
by what I know to have been the pur- 
pose of the committee to say that there 
was and is no intention on the part of the 
Judiciary Committee that no provision 
of section 3, or any other section, would 
make it impossible to reallocate that 
material without injunctive interference 
in order that the Army might get quickly 
all that the Army required and that a 
private citizen will not be permitted to 
interpose a private interest against the 
public necessity. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I yield to 
my friend, the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. I wish to 
say that my personal opinion is the 
committee ought to be commended rather 
than condemned for this provision. Of 
course, I am not familiar enough with 
this provision to know what the effect 
might be, but I am sure that the com- 
mittee has given consideration to see that 
it does not destroy the war power, but at 
the same time does give the citizen his 
day in court, which I think he should 
have. I am especially pleased with that 
part of the amendment which fixes venue 
in suits of this kind in the residence of 
the petitioner rather than in the Capital 
cr in some remote point which would 
make it impossible for him to come to 
court and thus have his day in court. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. May I say 
to my, colleague from Texas that the 
committee had in mind what I believe to 
be in the mind of my colleague, that is, 
that we would do nothing to interfere 
with the carrying on of the war and that 
wherever there is a conflict between the 
public interest and what would ordinarily 
be the right of a private citizen, the right 
of the private citizen would have to yield 
to the public necessity. As the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. Hancocx], the 
ranking Republican on the Committee 
on the Judiciary, has said, and I repeat, 
“In our committee there is the very mini- 
mum of partisanship, in fact I believe it 
is practically nonexistent.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself 5 more minutes. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, I have 
listened to the gentleman from Texas, 
and he is somewhat in conflict with mem- 
bers of his committee, because a moment 
ago the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Hancock], as I understood him, said that 
the representatives of the various agen- 
cies appeared before your committee and 
were in accord with the amendment. 
The gentleman from Texas, chairman of 
the committee, says that some of those 
Officials who appeared before his com- 
mittee were rather doubtful about the 
phrase, and he referred to the example 
to which the gentleman referred, that in 
the event priorities in allocation had 
been made and there developed a situa- 
tion that required them to revoke it, due 
to the fact that the material was needed 
for war purposes, they doubted whether 
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they would have the power, without the 
individual or the corporation going into 
the court and seeking an injunction. 
That was my fear, and I asked the gen- 
tleman to point out in that language any 
protection that the agencies would have 
if it did develop that the material was 
needed for war purposes. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. My dis- 
tinguished friend misunderstood me, or 
I was not clear in what I was trying to 
state. I do not agree with the apprehen- 
sion that seems to have developed, and I 
know to whom the gentleman refers, 
since the amendment was adopted. I do 
not agree. But my statement, made as 
chairman of the committee on the floor 
oi the House, to be a part of the RECORD, 
was made for the purpose of removing 
any apprehension that might exist in 
any quarter, that anybody could inter- 
fere with the reallocation of these neces- 
sary commodities required for the con- 
duct of the war. Now, does the gentle- 
man understand my purpose in making 
the statement? 

Mr. COCHRAN. Yes; I understand it, 
but, on the other hand, we know that 
Government agencies and individuals do 
not pay any attention to the intent of 
Congress. They pay attention to the 
language that is laid down in the act. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Well, we 
are going to “learn them” how to pay 
a little attention to the intent of Con- 
gress, 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Will the gentleman 
yield to me? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr, KEFAUVER. As I understand the 
statement of the chairman of the com- 
mittee as giving the legislative intent of 
the Committee on the Judiciary, in an 
instance like this, for example: Suppose 
30,000,000 tons of steel had been allocated 
to civilian production, and then by virtue 
of the demand of war agencies it was 
found that only 15,000,000 tons would be 
available for civilian production, but it 
was necessary to make an over-all cut 
in the amount of the allocation to civil- 
ian industries; if that were done an order 
making the reallocation or the cut in the 
allocation or the quasi-suspension order 
would not be subject to review under the 
injunctive processes set up in the amend- 
ment herein provided. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I thank the 
gentleman. } 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 


gentleman from Texas has again 
expired. 
Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I will take 


5 additional minutes, Mr. Chairman. 

I appreciate the observation of the 
gentleman from Tennessee. That is 
what I was trying to say and that is what 
I thought I had said. We cannot legis- 
late, committees cannot report out a bill 
that will take care of every apprehen- 
sion of a nervous person who happens 
to be connected with one of these de- 
partments of government. I hope the 
statement of legislative purpose will allay 
any unnecessary and unwarranted ap- 
prehension. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 


Mr. SUMNERS of Texas, I yield. 
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Mr. JENKINS. I should like to ask 
the gentleman for my own information, 
Am I to understand we are now amend- 
ing the Second War Powers Act? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. That is 
right; extending it and amending it. 

Mr. JENKINS. Would the gentleman 
have time to state briefly what is con- 
tained in the First War Powers Act and 
what in the second one, without going 
into detail? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. May I make 
this statement, and it is broad and com- 
prehensive and would require some mod- 
ification, to be exact or approximately 
so: The War Powers Act, insofar as the 
Committee on the Judiciary is con- 
cerned, and the legislative jurisdiction 
which it assumed in reporting out the 
bills with regard to various items with 
which they deal, was to make the neces- 
sities of the Government in the conduct 
of this war paramount in governmental 
concern. 

At the same time, of course, as a mat- 
ter of justice to the civilian population, 
and as a matter of good sense in holding 
to the support of the war the public at- 
titude of the people, we hav> tried as 
far as we could to avoid hardships to the 
people growing out of the very fact that 
many people have to exercise these 
powers and there are a good many peo- 
ple among them who, possessed of such 
powers, become contemptuous of in- 
dividual rights and of public opinion. 

Mr. JENKINS. The reason I asked 
this question was because I noticed in the 
report on the bill that section 303 which 
as I read it applies to the activities of the 
Navy 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. 
man means section 3. 

Mr. JENKINS. Yes—and the Army. 
I had in mind that when we adopted the 
First War Powers Act it was held within 
one field of activity; that when we 
adopted the Second War Powers Act 
we dealt with another field of activity. 
Have we had more than two War Powers 
Acts? Is there a third? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. There are 
two War Powers Acts. 

Mr. JENKINS. Only two? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. JENKINS. If someone were to 
ask me what was encompassed in War 
Powers Act No. 1 and War Powers Act 
No. 2 I could not offhand tell them. Both 
are very general, of course, 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. They out- 
line just the general purpose. The gen- 
tleman will excuse me for not going into 
the whole scope of the War Powers Act. 

This bill proposes to extend the life of 
the Second War Powers Act. Section 3 
is the only important amendment; and 
section 3 has been explained. While it 
is not agreeable to everybody, as is evi- 
dent, it is the best the Judiciary Com- 
mittee could do. We thrashed it out 
thoroughly in the committee. We had 
a considerable difference of opinion in 
regard to one particular matter, but that 
was adjusted in the committee. Inso- 
far as I know, the committee is unani- 
mous in its attitude in presenting this 
bill to the House with the recommenda- 
tion that it do pass. 


The gentle- 
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Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
yields back 1 minute: 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. COCHRAN]. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, I þe- 
lieve I understand exactly what the com- 
mittee desires to do. We all know the 
views of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Sumners] and the views of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. WALTER] 
who entered the colloquy a few moments 
ago. To me this amendment is an effort 
to apply the principles of the so-called 
Logan-Walter bill to the War Powers Act 
to provide for the judicial review of an 
administrative decision. I believe.that is 
exactly what this amendment will do. 
The House has previously refused to ap- 
prove the principle laid down in the orig- 
inal Logan-Walter bill. 

As far as Iam concerned, and I do not 
care whether I am alone or not, there is 
no power that I will not delegate to the 
Chief Executive and to the Army and 
Navy for the purpose of bringing this 
war to an early and successful conclu- 
sion. I do not want to tie their hands in 
any manner, shape, or form. I want 
them to secure everything they need for 
the war fronts no matter what incon- 
venience or hardships are suffered on the 
home front. The war effort must come 
first. 

Once priorities. are issued and alloca- 
tions made, as the gentleman from Texas 
said, there might develop a situation 
where that allocated material would be 
needed for war purposes. The truth of 
the matter is we are faced with a very 
critical condition at the moment. It is 
no secret. Speed up production is the 
cry. Two dozen or more men have been 
withdrawn from the fox holes and are 
back here now to visit manufacturing 
plants and plead for more bullets, shells, 
tanks, trucks, and planes. 

If you show me in the amendment 
where the Government agency can re- 
voke the priority and revoke the alloca- 
tion and at the same time take away 
from the individual, partnership, or cor- 
poration their right to go into the Fed- 
eral court, then I will stop talking. I 
yield to anyone to show me in the word- 
ing of the amendment where in a case 
of that kind you take the right away 
from the individual, partnership, or cor- 
poration to go into court if the material 
is needed for war purposes. Until the 
amendment reads that way I do not 
think it should be adopted. No one 
seems to show me the language. 

No one wants to take away the right 
of a citizen under the Constitution of 
the United States unless absolutely nec- 
essary under the powers granted in the 
Constitution to the President to fight a 
war. It is dangerous procedure to fool 
with material that might be needed at 
a future date to make arms and ammu- 
nition to use in order to defeat the en- 
emy. 

What good are the guns going to be 
if we do not have the shells to fire in 
them? What good are the tanks going 
to be if we do not have the gasoline to 
run them? The same may be said as to 
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airplanes. They need the gasoline. 
They need the bombs. You and I know 
that appeals are being made to the coun- 
try today for more ammunition, more 
tanks, more planes, and more ships, and 
if we are going to get more planes, more 
tanks, more ships, and more ammunition 
we might need this material that has 
already been allocated through these 
priorities, and if we do business must 
give it back. 

Mr. Chairman, I say that an amend- 
ment of this kind has no place in this 
bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. WALTER]. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Chairman, I am 
afraid that my friend from Missouri has 
not read the amendment with the care 
that he usually exercises before he takes 
a position, because this amendment does 
not do the things that he feels it would 
do. If I had had my way I would have 
written into this law a provision that 
would have protected our citizens from 
the capricious and arbitrary action of the 
men administering the law. 

I do not have to apologize for my posi- 
tion with respect to reviewing decisions 
of administrative agencies. The House 
by a very large majority some months 
ago passed a bill that provided for judi- 
cial review of administrative decisions 
and the fact that such a measure is not 
being considered by this Congress indi- 
cates pretty clearly the attitude of my- 
self and others on that type of legisla- 
tion with respect to the possibility that 
such legislation might interfere with the 
war effort. The mere fact that we have 
not introduced such legislation in this 
Congress indicates our desire to avoid 
anything at all that might be construed 
as an interference with the war effort. 
But this amendment can in no wise im- 
pede or hamper the activity of any of the 
agencies administering these unusual 
powers, After all, we are dealing with 
human beings, and we are going to have 
these problems upon the cessation of 
hostilities. 

Somebody is going to be in a position 
where he can say that company A may 
have some strategic materials as to com- 
panies B, C, D, and other companies, and 
in that I can see the possibility of all 
sorts of fraud and corruption, if you 
please. So it seems to me that a citizen 
ought to be in a position, where a decision 
is purely arbitrary and capricious, to go 
into court and enjoin that administra- 
tor from carrying out the things that are 
improper. 

Bear this in mind, that the action is 
in equity, and in order to make out a 
case it is necessary to demonstrate to 
the satisfaction of the court that the ac- 
tion is capricious and arbitrary. I can- 
not imagine a judge who would issue a 
temporary restraining order, and I can- 
not imagine a judge issuing any restrain- 
ing order until after a full and complete 
hearing at which the administrative 
agency could make the representations 
that the gentleman from Missouri [Mr, 
CocHran] thinks they would make in case 
any application is made. No judge un- 
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der those circumstances would grant a 
restraining order. 

This amendment is absolutely neces- 
sary if we are to protect our people from 
those things that. inevitably happen 
when some people get too much power, 
power that cannot be reviewed. I urge 
this amendment. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Gwynne]. 

Mr. GWYNNE. Mr. Chairman, I 
agree with the gentleman from Missouri 
in being opposed to the committee 
amendment, but for an entirely different 
reason. In my judgment the amendment, 
does nothing. It simply restates exist- 
ing law, except that it makes a slight 
change in the form of service. 

If you will follow me just a minute, I 
would like to call your attention to what 
has happened under this Second War 
Powers Act. It illustrates how bureauc- 
racy has us by the throat, and how this 
Congress is refusing to do anything to 
protect the people from it. If you have 
before you the original Second War Pow- 
ers Act, you will see it covers some 16 
titles. If you will turn to title 3, on page 
3, “Priorities powers,” you will find this 
sentence: 

Whenever the President is satisfied that 
the fulfillment of requirements for the de- 
fense of the United States will result in a 
shortage in the supply of any material— 


And so forth— 
the President may allocate such material or 
facilities in such manner, upon such condi- 
tions, and to such an extent as he shall deem 
necessary or appropriate in the public’ in- 
terest and to promote the national defense, 


That sentence is the sentence that 
gives the President authority to allocate 
materials, to set up priorities, and to es- 
tablish rationing. Mr. Chairman, that 
sentence gives to the President and to his 
agencies an authority we all admit he 
should have. For instance, the President 
under that sentence can do this: He can 
Say to company, A, “You can have a 
thousand tons of steel to make tanks.” 
He can say to company B, “You can have 
500 tons of steel to make some civilian 
goods essential or useful in the war ef- 
fort.“ He can say to company C, “You | 
can have nothing, because the product 
you make is not essential.” 

We anticipated, when we passed that 
law and wrote that sentence, that there 
would be violations of the orders of the 
President; that steel might be given to 
some corporation with which to make 
war material, and that they might divert 
it to improper uses. So we provided pen- 
alties. We provided that the W. P. B. 
might go into court and get an injunc- 
tion. against the person who violated 
these orders, or they might go into court 
and have the man prosecuted criminally 
and put in the penitentiary. Those are 
the methods of enforcement provided in 
the law. 

But you know that a bureau never 
likes to take a citizen into court. They 
are afraid they will run up against some 
judge who is old-fashioned enough to 
think that the Constitution is equally 
sacred with the rules and regulations of 
the bureaus, So here is what the W. 
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their own. They invented what they are 
pleased to call a suspension or a sanc- 
tion. For example, if they give 1,000 
tons of steel to someone and they think 
he misuses it, they will put an order into 
effect that he is thereafter during the 
lifetime of the act, and in some cases 
even beyond the lifetime of the act, pro- 
hibited from getting any of that critical 
material. 

A case went to the Supreme Court, not 
from the W. P. B. but from the rationing 
agency, and the Court held that the 
power to allocate did give the allocating 

authority the power to take away and re- 
allocate and prohibit the offending per- 
son from ever thereafter during the life- 
time of the law getting any goods to be 
allocated. ‘That is the case of Stuart 
against Bowles. I submit you should 
read it. 

This amendment which is advertised 
here as being something great for the 
citizen and as being a defense against the 
suspensions and these sanctions says just 
this. Let us analyze it a minute. All it 
says is that the district court shall have 
jurisdiction to enjoin these suspension 
orders. They have that now. The Gov- 
ernment does not deny it, and in the 
Stuart case they admitted it. The only 
change that I can see that this amend- 

ment makes in existing law is a minor 
change as to the manner of service. 

Here is what your remedy is if you go 
in for an injunction. In the first place, 
you will get no relief. You cannot get 
into the courts until you have exhausted 

all your administrative remedies. In the 
W. P. B. they have not just: one of these 
administrative courts, they have a series 
of them. You must go from one to the 
other before you can even be heard in 
court. The lower court has jurisdiction 
to hear your injunction suit. If you 
want to know how independent the courts 
are in deciding cases for themselves, read 
the recent decision of the Supreme Court 
in 310 United States 570. In other words, 
they will enjoin the enforcement of a 
law only in rare cases where there is a 
clear showing that the agency acted ca- 
priciously or arbitrarily and without evi- 
dence, The remedy the citizen has to- 
day is nothing and the remedy he has 
under this amendment is nothing. 

This is what we should do. Here is 
the kind of amendment we should have. 
We gave the W. P. B. their rights. We 
said, We are laying down a course of 
conduct for the citizen. If he violates 
it you can take him into court.” Let 
them do it. Do not let them set up a 
kangaroo court of their own and then 
make the citizen go into court in a futile 
effort to try to enjoin them. This is the 
kind of an amendment we need. We 
should add this language to this bill 
instead of the suggested committee 
amendment: 

Nothing in this act shall be construed as 
giving the President or any Federal agency, 
official, or employee the right to inflict or 
impose penalties, sanctions, or suspension 
orders of any kind, remedial or otherwise, 
not both specified by statute and expressly 


delegated to such agency or person by lawful 
authority. 
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What we do by this amendment, if it 
should be adopted, is simply to make the 
W. P. B. enforce the rights we give them 
and enforce the obligations we put on the 
citizen, in a proper court, instead of in- 
venting their own penalties and their own 
judicial process, and then expecting the 
citizen by some remedy that does not 
exist to go in and protect himself. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GWYNNE: I am not sure that I 
am making myself clear. I should like 
to yield on that point. 

Mr. JENKINS. Is the gentleman go- 
ing to offer that kind of an amendment? 

Mr. GWYNNE. I trust an amendment 
like that will be offered. 

Mr, JENKINS. I hope it will, because 
I should like to support it. 

Mr. GWYNNE. They tell us, “Oh, 
that would hamstring the W. P. B.” 
Why will it? We are losing our rights 
every day and we are losing them under 
this claim of emergency. Mr. Chairman, 
if we are here 50 years, you will hear that 
claim as we heard it in connection with 
the depression and as we hear it now on 
account of the war. Then it will be the 
rehabilitation of Europe; then it will be 
another depression and another period 
of unemployment. After all we have 
come to a pretty pass in this country 
when we admit that the courts and the 
judicial machinery are not adequate to 
enforce the rights that we, ourselves, are 
giving to these bureaus. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. GWYNNE. I yield. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. The way 
this committee amendment is phrased, 
it speaks of the right to do it under any 
other law or authority and then it also 
uses the word “allocation.” I should 
think in a case, for instance, where 
money was given to an automobile con- 
cern, let us say a million dollars, by 
the Defense Plant Corporation, that 
would be an allocation and somebody 
else could go and enjoin that because 
they wanted the money and did not con- 
sider it fair and thus hold up the war 
effort. For that reason, I wonder if 
this amendment is entirely innocuous. 

Mr. GWYNNE. In my judgment, it 
is entirely innocuous. Nothing can be 
done under this amendment by way of 
any substantive right that you cannot 
now do under existing law. In other 
words, if you maintain that some depart- 
ment of the Government is, in violation 
of law, depriving you of your rights, you 
always have the right to go to court for 
an injunction. We all know that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. SABATH]. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, when I 
reported the rule yesterday making this 
bill in order, I stated that I would oppose 
one of the committee amendments. 
Later, however, after having carefully 
read both of the amendments I was sat- 
isfied that both amendments should be 
approved. I was misled, originally, in 
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believing that the first amendment, 
which I think is known as the Walter 
amendment and on which the commit- 
tee had agreed, was too restrictive. The 
Committee on the Judiciary, in its wis- 
dom, changed and rewrote the originally 
proposed Walter amendment and I am 
further informed that the gentleman who 
has the present duty of enforcing the 
law agreed to the changes in the amend- 
ment as proposed and agreed upon by 
the committee. Opportunity was afford- 
ed me to correct my remarks with re- 
spect to the two amendments before they 
went to the Government Printing Office 
yesterday and they properly explain the 
consideration given the amendments by 
the Committee on the Judiciary and that 
I favored their adoption by the House. 
I again reiterate my support of these two 
committee amendments and hope that 
they will receive the approval of the 
House and that no amendments will be 
considered which may destroy the intent 
and prudence displayed by this splendid 
committee in reporting out and agreeing 
to satisfactory amendments to the bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I trust that we will not 
lose much time on this matter because 
the moment we are through with this bill, 
I shall call up a rule making in order the 
Smaller War Plants Corporation bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance 
of my time. : 

Mr. HANCOCK. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. HOFFMAN]. - : 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, the 
proposed amendment, as I understand it, 
merely gives the citizen the right, in a 
very few instances, to get into court and 
there ask judgment as to the validity of 
a Board order. To my mind there are 
many other occasions on which a citizen 
should be given the right to go into court 
and ask a review of the orders, Perhaps 
an amendment to lessen the evil is not 
germane to this bill or to this amendment 
to the War Powers Act, but there has 
been altogether too much abuse in the 
exercise of the powers which have been 
given to the various boards. What I 
have in mind is this. The War. Labor 
Board in settling disputes—and disputes 
have interfered with the war effort—has 
taken the authority, which it never had, 
to issue an order requiring the security- 
of-membership clause to be incorpo- 
rated in contracts; to require the em- 
ployer and employee to enter into a con- 
tract containing that provision. 

In testifying before one of the House 
committees, the Chairman of the War 
Labor Board stated that his justification 
for those orders was the fact that inas- 
much as under the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act, the employer and employee 
might agree upon a maintenance of 
membership and check-off or closed 
shop, inasmuch as they might volun- 
tarily agree to that, therefore the Board, 
having authority under the Smith-Con- 
nally Act to settle disputes, had the 
power to go ahead and order the em- 
ployer and employee to do it; that is, to 
agree to those provisions. That is, order 
a closed shop, order a check-off, order a 
maintenance of membership, which is 
but a variation of the closed shop and 
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check-off. When attention was called 
to the fact that under section 3, of the 
Smith-Connally Act, it was provided 
that in making such orders the Board 
should have in mind and keep in mind 
the provisions of other acts, such as the 
wage-hour law, the N. L. R. A., he simply 
said, “Well, as long as we are required 
to settle disputes we can do whatever 
is necessary to settle them.” 

In opening this debate someone said 
that the first objective beore all the 
people at this time was the winning of 
the war. That is true, but it is only true 
in a limited sense. If when this war has 
been won, or more accurately speaking, 
if when the fighting is over, when all the 
battles have been won, we find ourselves 
without those things for which we have 
said the war was being fought, that is, 
the “four freedoms,” then certainly we 
have fought the war in vain, and we have 
made no progress whatever. 

I do not understand why it is that this 
Congress, I do not understand why it is 
that the Republican organization, can- 
not see fit to demand that in this legis- 
lation which we pass from week to week, 
and month to month, we do not insert 
provisions which protect the rights of 
the citizens under our Constitution. 

I cannot understand why it is that the 
War Labor Board should be permitted to 
go on and issue the orders which it has 
been issuing, an order for example down 
here in Philadelphia which caused that 
strike; orders which indirectly in Chi- 
cago for 17 days tied up 35 percent of the 
war workers of certain plants and kept 
them from getting to their jobs because 
of a strike on the railroad system. I 
cannot understand why it is we sit here 
and refuse to take action which will pre- 
vent strikes, for example, in the city of 
Detroit. Not a single day goes by but 
that there are strikes which directly, not 
indirectly, but directly, interfere with 
the production of war materials. It was 
only a short while ago that the President 
said these strikes were causing the death 
of American soldiers. Yet the Republi- 
can organization has not the inclination 
or courage, I do not know which it is, to 
put an end, as far as we can, to that situ- 
ation. I do not understand why it is 
that you on the majority side, when the 
President, who you said had just received 
a mandate from the people, said that 
these strikes are causing the death of 
American soldiers, do not, initiate legis- 
lation, do not start a movement to end 
it—to correct the situation. Is it because 
the President owes his reelection to the 
P. A. C., to the C. I. O., and this is the 
payoff? 

I haye been accused of being a sedi- 
tionist, so-called, of being a Hitlerite, 
pro-Nazi, because I protested those 
things; and yet your President tells you 
that delay in passing legislation to settle 
this is causing the death of our soldiers. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield. 

Mr.WALTER. Perhaps when the gen- 
tleman makes the statement he just 
made he does not realize that in France 
it was a crime to strike at the time of 
the invasion. 
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Mr. HOFFMAN. What has that to do 
with this? We are not in France; we 
are not French; we are not under any 
French Government. 

Mr. WALTER. They had a strike 
policy. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. We are supposed to 
be under a constitutional government. 
But we have no effective program or 
policy to prevent interference with the 
war production. We are not running 
things the way they ran them in France; 
we are not following Frenchmen. There 
is a way out of this. I believe and al- 
ways have believed that the -American 
workers as a group, the overwhelming 
majority, are just as honest and patriotic 
as you and I claim to be, as we think 
we are; but we know very well that for 
their own purposes there is a small num- 
ber of their leaders who are profiting 
out of this war situation, buliding up 
funds of millions of dollars, drawing large 
salaries, whose expense accounts are al- 
most unlimited; yet we do nothing about 
it. I tried 22 years ago to get the 
House to pass legislation here that would 
have prevented the formation of the 
P. A. C. Now they intend to take 
over—they have already taken over—the 
Democratic Party. Sure. It controlled 
the last election in many States. The 
gentleman may smile, but they got rid 
of Joe Starnes, one of the best men this 
House ever had; they got rid of JOHN 
CosTELLO. They boast of defeating those 
men whose only offense was that on oc- 
casion—not always, on occasion—they 
voted against the program of those who 
controlled. the P. A. C. and the corrupt 
leaders in the C. I. O. Now you let them 
go on. 

Republican members have said to me: 
“Oh, stick your neck out and you will 
get it.“ All right; I stuck it out and 
I got it; and Iam glad I was not silent. 
I know where my friends are and I know 
who are my enemies. I thank God for 
the enemies I have made while I have 
been in this Congress. I know, too, that 
those Republicans who told me to go back 
and shut up will themselves be subject to 
the same kind of abuse and be as falsely 
accused asI was. Many Republicans and 
Democrats have already been so accused. 
I just cannot understand why so many 
sit here and without protest let the 
P. A. C. and subversive groups skin you 
alive; why no effective action is taken. 
I hope that ultimately you will all real- 
ize what they are going to do to all of 
you and take effective action. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. HANCOCK. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. MICHENER]. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, now 
let us return to the bill which is before 
the House. The Second War Powers Act 
was enacted some time ago. It has been 
effective in more ways than one. Many 
necessary things have been accomplished 
under the act, but at the same time many 
inequalities have followed the adminis- 
tration of the act. I can, from personal 
experience, name Many cases where in- 
justice and inequities have occurred by 
reason of the way the law was adminis- 
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tered. We are today, however, con- 
fronted with a condition, not a theory. 
This law will scon expire. It must be 
continued. I believe we are all agreed 
as to that. 

If we were to attempt to amend the law 
to make it suit me exactly, to make it suit 
every one of my constituents exactly, we 
just could not get anywhere. I say the 
necessities of the hour, the necessities of 
the occasion, are such that in my humble 
judgment, we should pass this bill with 
the committee amendment and stop 
there. 

The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
criticized the committee 
amendment. I think he was ill advised or 
possibly was not advised at all. If I can 
understand the English language, if I 
understood Judge Patterson, if I under- 
stood the representatives of the Navy 
Department, if I understood the repre- 
sentatives of the other agencies that are 
carrying on this war work, they are not 
opposing this amendment. They told us 
they were trying as nearly as they could, 
in the administration of the law, to com- 
ply with what the amendment provides, 
even though a mandate is not written in 
the present law. 

The committee had these agencies be- 
fore it and my judgment is that as a re- 
sult of those hearings and as a result of 
the attitude expressed by the members of 
the committee unanimously, by this 
amendment being included, and be- 
cause of this debate, they are-going to be 
doubly careful in the future, in protect- 
ing the rights of those affected by 
priorities and suspensions. 

Mr. Chairman, I am going to vote for 
the bill as amended. It is not, of course, 
allI want, but this extension is necessary 
now. May I say further that Under Sec- 
retary of War Judge Patterson came be- 
fore my committee and went on record, 
taking the position that to attempt to 
include additional amendments would 
interfere with the war effort right now. 
The people of the country do not want 
this, they know that these laws cannot be 
repealed at this stage of the war and 
they will not favor attempts to destroy 
them by amendments, regardless of their 
merits in peacetimes. Eliminate the 
kangaroo courts, yes, but do not hamper 
the war effort. None of us like war re- 
strictions, and we must get rid of them 
as soon as possible after the emergency. 


The C The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 
Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 


5 minutes to the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. KEFAUVER]. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman from Ohio (Mr. JENKINS] said 
a few minutes ago that he thought it 
would be of some value to the members 
of the committee if we would review very 
briefly what the two War Powers Acts 
previously passed provided. 

Immediately after Pearl Harbor Con- 
gress gave consideration to the First War 
Powers Act and it was approved by the 
two Houses of Congress and signed by 
the President on December 18, 1941. The 
First War Powers Act provided, however, 
that it should remain in force during 
the continuance of the present war and 
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for 6 months after the termination of the 
war or until such earlier time as the 
Congress by concurrent resolution or the 
President may designate. So we have 
not before us and have never had before 
us the matter of renewing or extending 
the First War Powers Act. 

To refresh the recollection of the 
Members, the First War Powers Act pro- 
vided in title I “coordination of executive 
bureaus in the interest of a more effi- 
cient concentration of government.” It 
dealt under title II with the matter of 
giving the President through the various 
departments of the Government power 
to make certain contracts in connection 
with the war; and the third title of the 
First War Powers Act had to do with the 
matter of trading with the enemy, regu- 
lation of currency and bullion, commu- 
nications, and giving the Government 
certain rights of censorship. 

Immediately after passage of the First 
War Powers Act the Congress gave con- 
sideration to the Second War Powers Act, 
which was originally passed and ap- 
proved on March 27, 1942. Under the 
terms of that act it did not continue for 
the duration of the war but until Decem- 
ber 31, 1944, So it will expire very 
shortly unless renewed. 

The Second War Powers Act contained 
some fifteen titles and I take it it is not 
important at this time to review what 
all of the titles provide unless some one 
especially wants that information. I 
have the law here before me. à} 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa. 

Mr. JENSEN. Ithink it would be well 
if the gentleman would include those 15 
titles in the Recorp so that we might 
refresh our memory, and the public 
might have their memory refreshed 
again on what the Second War Powers 
Act really is and what it constitutes. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. May I inquire of 
the gentleman from Alabama if I may 
have a few additional minutes to read 
the titles of the Second War Powers Act? 

Mr. HOBBS. The gentleman may 
have all the time he desires within rea- 
sonable limits. I yield the gentleman 2 
additional minutes. 

Mr. KEFAUVER, Title I of the Second 
War Powers Act deals with emergency 
powers of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission over motor and water carriers, 
suspending certain rules which might 
impede the movement of traffic. 

Title II deals with the acquisition and 
disposition of property which is well 
known by all Members. 

Title III deals with priority powers 
which were given to the Executive under 
which the War Production Board and 
other agencies operate. 

Title IV has to do with the purchase 
by the Federal Reserve banks of Govern- 
ment obligations. 

Title V has to do with the waiver of 
certain navigation and inspection laws 
in order to facilitate the movement of 
traffic on rivers and in ports. 

Title VI has to do with the power of 
requisitioning property that might be 
ai in connection with the war ef- 

ort. 
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Title VII deals with political activity, 
and it exempted from the Hatch Act 
certain people working in a purely advis- 
ory capacity in connection with the war 
activity where they are not receiving any 
salary from the Federal Government, 

Title VIII is entitled “Protection of 
War Industries and Protection of Re- 
sources Subject to Hazards of Forest 
Fires.” It gives the President the right 
to make certain rules and regulations in 
connection therewith and to use the Ci- 
eek Conservation Corps to fight forest 

es. 

Title IX provides for free postage for 
soldiers, sailors, and marines. 

Title X has to do with the naturaliza- 
tion of persons serving in the armed 
forces of the United States during the 
present war, giving them certain bene- 
fits in connection with naturalization 
laws by virtue of their service in the 
Army of the United States. 

Title XI provides and authorizes the 
acceptance of conditional gifts to further 
the war program, and provides for the 
setting up of a section in the Treasury 
so the United States could receive gifts 
from individuals for the prosecution of 
the war. 

Title XII has to do with the coinage of 
5-cent pieces; the bullion and make-up 
of 5-cent pieces. 

Title XIII deals with the inspection 
and audit of war contractors, giving the 
Executive the right to inspect certain 
books of war contractors who have con- 
tracts with the United States Govern- 
ment. 

Title XIV is the utilization of vital war 
information, restraining the use of cer- 
tain information in certain cases so as 
not to make it public where it had to do 
with the carrying on of the war. 


Title XV sets the time limit for the 


Second War Powers Act to expire on De- 
cember 31, 1944. 

Mr. HANCOCK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER., I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. HANCOCK. May I call the gen- 


tleman's attention to the fact that title 


VIII is not extended by this bill. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. That is correct. 

Mr. HANCOCK. That is the title that 
authorized the establishment of the 
C. C. C., and for fighting forest fires. 

We do not have a C. C. C. any more. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. That is right; title 
VIII is not continued by this bill. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa. 

Mr. JENSEN. The Second War Pow- 
ers Act gives the President permission to 
act on all these matters as he sees fit 
without the consent of Congress. That 
is the authority we are giving him, is it 
not? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. No. The authority 
is set forth in the provisions here. It 
limits what the Executive can do in ac- 
cordance with the law we passed. It 
gives him the authority to do certain 
things under regulations set forth in the 
acts themselves by Congress which 
were necessary for the war effort. 
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Mr. JENSEN. Yes; I understand that; 
but after we passed the War Powers Act, 
we gave to the President the authority 
to act under his.own discretion. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Not at all. It gave 
the President greater authority to do 
many things in connection with certain 
matters, as has been recited here, that 
have to do with the prosecution of the 
war. If the gentleman will read Public 
Law 509 of the Seventy-seventh Con- 
gress, he will find that it says exactly 
what it gives the President authority to 
do and the conditions under which he 
may do it. All the bill now before us 
does is, of course, to extend the Second 
War Powers Act for 1 more year, with 
title VIII eliminated; and with an 
amendment to title III, which is the sec- 
tion that deals with priorities. 

Mr. JENSEN. The reason I am bring- 
ing up that point is simply that there 
are many people in the United States who 
do not realize that the President does 
have great powers handed to him by 
the Congress in this all-out war emer- 
gency, and that, of course, it is neces- 
sary to give the President these unlim- 
ited powers, which we hope he will use 
to the best advantage possible in win- 
ning the war. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I thank the gentle- 
man. I think the powers given under 
these war acts are definitely required. 
When the President assumed the role of 
Commander in Chief he had to have 
these powers. The Constitution con- 
templated a concentration of power for 
war purposes, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Tennessee has expired. 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 4 
additional minutes to the gentleman 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. KEFAUVER, In connection with 
the amendment which is placed on sec- 
tion 3, the priority section, I think we 
should state again just what this amend- 
ment does so as to have the legislative 
record clear. It deals only with a sus- 
pension order by the War Production 
Board or the agencies operating under 
this section after a person or firm has 
had an allocation. You will recall that 
in the Stabilization Act a right of appeal 
was given in O. P. A. cases where sus- 
pension orders were issued. This gives 
the same right, or substantially the same 
right, to all the agencies operating under 
the Second War Powers Act that was 
given to the citizen by the Stabilization 
Act in regard to matters under the 
O. P. A. If a person has an allocation 
and it is suspended for some reason or 
violation, he has his right to go to court. 
If it is modified or, if you want to call it 
that, suspended by reason of some gen- 
eral cut-back of the amount of material 
that may be allocated for civilian use in 
conformity with the general program of 
the War Production Board, it is not in- 
tended to give him any right to question 
in court the cut-back required in order 
to have more of the strategic material 
for the war purposes. We had under 
consideration in the committee an 
amendment which would give the person 
a right of injunction when an allocation 
was refused him. It was insisted and 
urged by some members of the com- 
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mittee that he should have a right to 
injunctive relief where an allocation 
was refused in the first instance when 
a person applied for one, but statements 
of all of the agencies affected that this 
would divide the allocating power out to 
all the district courts over the country, 
who would not have an all-over picture 
of the situation, and that in order to 
handle priorities intelligently and effec- 
tively the authority had to be concen- 
trated in one group, led the committee 
in its wisdom—and I think it decided 
correctly—to vote down the amendment 
which would give an appeal where an 
application was made for an allocation in 
the first instance. 

I take it, in order to go into court and 
ask for an injunction, you have to show 
that you have no adequate remedy at 
law and that you would be irreparably 
damaged if the suspension order were 
put into effect. You must exhaust your 
effort to secure relief through adminis- 
trative appeal before being entitled to 
injunctive relief. 

I do not believe that this will interfere 
with the war effort. The agencies ap- 
peared and they did not express any op- 
position to giving this right of injunctive 
process, and, as a matter of fact, they 
said the citizen had it already. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I just 
want to ask the gentleman what would 
happen in a case of this kind: Suppose 
the War Department finds that its needs 
for a certain type of war equipment are 
much greater than they had thought 
they were going to be a few days before, 
or a week before, and they therefore 
find it very desirable to encourage an 
increased production in that particular 
field, and, perhaps, in order to get the 
raw material to make that possible, they 
have to take it away from some other 
field. How would this provision affect 
a situation of that sort? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. It will not affect it. 
There will be no right of injunctive proc- 
ess or appeal to a court in that case. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Does 
the gentleman think the language makes 
that plain? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I think the lan- 
guage makes it plain, and certainly the 
proceedings of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, the report of the committee, 
and the stetement of the chairman and 
the ranking minority member of the 
committee make it plain, if there is any 
doubt about that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has again expired, 

Mr. HANCOCK. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. SPRINGER]. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, at 
the outset of my remarks on this subject, 
I want to direct my remarks to the effect 
this bill might or could have, with re- 
spect to the war effort. Of course, it is 
the policy of our committee, as was evi- 
denced continuously throughout the 
hearings, that we do not wish in any 
manner to disturb or disrupt the war 
effort. Whatever is necessary, and 
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whatever is essential, for use in this war 
effort, that we want to give, because it 
is the policy, I know, of every Member 
of this great law-making body that we 
desire this war to be ended as’ quickly 
as possible, and with a complete victory 
and by the complete surrender of our 
enemies. .The different titles of the Sec- 
ond War Powers Act have been explained 
very carefully. During the time that we 
were discussing in our committee the 
various features of this particular legis- 
lation, which extends the Second War 
Powers Act for 1 year, we heard quite 
a lot of evidence. As you know, the 
present War Powers Act expires on the 
31st of December of this year and action 
at this time is necessary in the event the 
provisions of that bill are extended. It 
is the desire of all Members to grant 
every authority necessary to successfully 
prosecute this war to a speedy conclu- 
sion. In the hearings in the Judiciary 
Committee the question arose respecting 
the disposition of matters within the de- 
partments. I recall especially the ques- 
tion arose with reference to the War 
Production Board; this matter was gone 
into very carefully, concerning the pro- 
cedure, the hearings before the first 
hearing agent on the question of priori- 
ties, and then the appeal from that agent 
to the Administrator himself; and, in 
certain cases, after the hearings had 
been had before the hearing agent or the 
hearing authority, then the matter could 
be taken before the five-man appeal 
board within the department. Those 
men who tried the case, and before 
whom the appeal is taken, are all mem- 
bers of that department. We found that 
during the time the War Production 
Board has been in existence they have 
had some 42,000 of these particular ap- 
plication cases which have been appealed 
from the first hearing agent, either to 
the appeal board within the department 
or before the Administrator. 

Out of those 42,000 cases in which 
there had been an appeal, there have 
been modifications, or there have been 
reversals, in whole or in part, in some 
38,000 cases. In other words, they have 
been handling many matters; in these 
appeals they have been evidently giving 
fair consideration, because certainly that 
is a very large percentage of modifica- 
tions with respect to either reversals, in 
whole or in part, or modifications of the 
original orders which were made in those 
particular cases. 

Of course, we have before us the ques- 
tion of favoritism in allocations; we have 
the question of suspension orders and of 
closing orders. Those questions were 
considered, and they had a compelling 
influence upon members in writing into 
this measure the amendment which ap- 
pears as title 3, on page 2, of the bill now 
before the Committee. Some of the 
members of the committee have taken 
the position that the amendment em- 
braced in this measure does not give any 
more right to the people than they al- 
ready have under the original Second 
War Powers Act. It was admitted by 
those who represented the Department 
that under existing law and under the 
Second War Powers Act, the right of the 
individual or the citizens, the firms, or 
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corporations involved to go into court 
and seek injunctive relief, where they be- 
lieved they were aggrieved by reason of 
the suspension orders or the closing or- 
ders, or matters which directly affected 
their business or the operation of their 
plant, was permitted. The Second War 
Powers Act does not clearly define that 
right. We sought to clarify this measure 
by approving an amendment, which is 
set forth as title 3, on page 2. Without 
doubt that amendment gives the right in 
those questions of suspension, or in the 
denial of a stay of suspension—and those 
are the most drastic penalties which can 
be asserted by the agency under this bill. 
This amendment would give the right to 
the people to go into court and seek in- 
junctive relief where they are aggrieved 
by that order being oppressive and 
wrong, and where the same operates to 
destroy the business which they are seek- 
ing to operate. 

One of the thoughts that impressed 
me, as we heard the testimony with re- 
spect to this particular measure and its 
extension, was the fact that the people 
should have the right to appeal to a 
court, rather than to submit all of their 
important questions to an appeal board 
within the department or the agency, 
which is composed of men who are em- 
ployed by that particular agency, and 
who are drawing their salaries from that 
particular agency. Judge Patterson, the 
Under Secretary of War, came before our 
committee and expressly stated that di- 
rect appeals in allocations could and 
would interfere with the prosecution of 
the war. Of course, the members of this 
committee do not want to do anything 
with respect to this measure which will 
in any way deter or interfere with the 
prosecution of the war. The war must 
go forward. It must go forward to a 
speedy conclusion. With this amend- 
ment now in the bill, I intend to sup- 
port it. I firmly believe that as far as 
the question of the prosecution of the 
war is concerned, it is highly essential 
and absolutely necessary that this act be 
extended for the period of 1 year, and 
that the powers and rights vested in the 
various agencies of Government under 
this existing law be continued until this 
war ends. We cannot step in at this 
time and take any action which will in 
any way interfere with our war effort. 

With the ending of this war, legisla- 
tion of this character should, of course, 
be entirely eliminated from the statutes 
and the people left free again and given 
the right to assert their own independ- 
ence as free American citizens. I pro- 
pose to support this measure and I pro- 
pose to vote to continue the Second War 
Powers Act for the period of 1 year as 
provided in this measure, for the purpose 
of aiding the war effort. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr, Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield to my distin- 
guished friend from Wisconsin. 

Mr. KEEFE. I have not been privi- 
leged to hear all of the arguments on this 
bill, but I have heard the last four state- 
ments. I would like very much to un- 
derstand exactly what this amendment to 
title 3 purports to do. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Indiana has expired. 

Mr. HANCOCK. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 3 additional minutes to the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

Mr, KEEFE. Am I correct in the 
assumption that the provisions of this 
amendment to Title 3 relate only to 
circumstances where a priority or an 
allocation order has already been issued 
by the War Production Board and the 
protection afforded to the citizen applies 
only as against attempts to recall the 
priority order or allocation that may 
have theretofore been given? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I wish to thank the 
gentleman for propounding that ques- 
tion and I will attempt to answer it. 

In the first place one must go through 
the entire proceeding in the department 
before one is entitled to go into court 
to seek injunctive relief as is provided 
under Title 3 of the pending bill. In 
other words, the matter would be heard 
before this hearing agent; then an ap- 
peal might be taken either to the ad- 
ministrator of that department, or to 
the 5-man appeals board, The case is 
finally decided and the order rendered. 
If the citizen is then aggrieved by the 
final determination by that board, or 
other administrative agent, the citizen 
can seek so-called injunctive relief be- 
fore the courts. This pill provides, as the 
gentleman knows, that the jurisdiction 
is where the citizen himself resides. 

Mr. KEEFE. I would thank the 
gentleman if he would yield for a further 
answer; that does not specifically touch 
the point I had in mind. Am I correct 
in the assumption that there is nothing 
in this amendment to Title 3 to disturb 
the present position or authority of the 
War Production Board and their juris- 
diction to make allocations and to grant 
or deny priorities in the first instance? 

Mr. SPRINGER. There is nothing in 
this bill which disturbs the right of the 
War Production Board to operate as it is 
now operating. The only thing this bill 
does is to give the additional right to the 
person, firm, or corporation, or whoever 
is involved, to go into the courts and 
seek injunctive relief if he is aggrieved 
by the final order which is issued and 
entered by the War Production Board, 
or any other agency using such power. 
This amendment merely clarifies and 
makes certain that right to the people. 
From the statements made by the vari- 
ous departments and heads of Govern- 
ment, they agree to this amendment. 
They contend that power is already 
vested in the people, but this amendment 
clarifies the bill and makes certain that 
the power to resort to the courts rests 
with the people. 

Mr. KEEFE, I may Say to the gentle- 
man that he still does not reach the 
point I had in mind. I should like to 
have it clarified for the RECORD and I 
hope some other Member will use his 
time to clarify the point I am trying to 
reach. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Indiana has again ex- 
pired, f 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr, Chair- 
man, I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. Hozss]. 
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Mr. KEEFE. ‘Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr, HOBBS. I will be so happy to 
yield, but I have heard the question 
asked twice, and I believe I can answer it. 

Mr. KEEFE. For continuity’s sake in 
the Recorp, I just want to clear that one 
question up right now so that there will 
not be any doubt about it so far as the 
Recorp is concerned. 

Mr. HOBBS. I will be so happy to do 
so. In fact, that is one of the reasons I 
am rising at this time. If I do not do it, 
please call my attention to the fact at 
the end of my statement. 

The first thing I wish to do is to pay 
tribute to the administration, at the 
higher levels, of these agencies that have 
been administering the Second War 
Powers Act and those powers that have 
been delegated in pursuance thereof. 
We were tremendously impressed by the 
testimony before our committee in these 
hearings, giving us the facts with refer- 
ence to how this trust thus imposed has 
been administered. Their record shows 
that the men who are discharging this 
great responsibility are excellent public 
servants, extremely interested in doing 
their duty, their whole duty, and noth- 
ing but their duty, with fairness to “John 
Q. Citizen” and all affected. They frank- 
ly admitted that mistakes have been 
made, but most of them have been made 
on the lower levels by men who in spite 
of care exercised in their selection were 
human beings and made mistakes some- 
times. 

Mr. Chairman, there are only two com- 
mittee amendments to the pending bill. 
One is a mere matter of clarification to 
bring about technical accuracy. Instead 
of referring to a concurrent resolution of 
Congress which, according to a strained 
construction, would include the Presi- 
dent because of his approval and veto 
powers, we recommend the change to 
concurrent resolution by the two Houses 
of Congress, which excludes the Presi- 
dent. In the very next sentence the 
President is empowered also to declare 
the termination of the act before the 
date to which its life is conditionally 
extended. That amendment need not 
worry anyone and does not. 4 

The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Cocuran] and the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. SAsatH] at first thought that 
the second committee amendment was 
wrong and dangerous, but have aban- 
doned the field, because they were hon- 
estly mistaken about it. Probably the 
trouble has been as explained by the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SaBATRHI, 
when he said that he was opposing the 
Walter amendment that was offered in 
our committee and there voted down, 
May I, therefore, address myself for a 
few minutes to the effect of this second 
amendment which the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Gwynne] thinks is innocuous? 

Mr. Chairman, without abating one 
jot or one tittle of the power of any of 
these agencies to control the distribution 
of strategic war materials, in no sense 
giving any power to diminish the stock 
pile for war purposes of any of these ma- 
terials, in no sense curtailing nor ham- 
pering any necessary power, we propose 
this amendment as fair, just, and rea- 
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sonable to all parties concerned. This 
would affect only the least of the three 
modes of what might be loosely called 
appeal. The first one is where an appli- 
cation for priority or for allocation is 
denied in the regular routine under a 
general order. That goes into the 
agency and may or may not find relief 
for the appellant. But as my distin- 
guished confrere the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. SPRINGER] has pointed out, 
we find that in that field, which we ex- 
plored fully, ample justice has been done 
in many cases. 

Then the second category of the three 
categories of the so-called appeals is 
where, admitting that the law was 
against the citizen seeking relief, he was 
asking for an exception to be made in 
his case because of a peculiar hardship 
or necessity, which transcended the need 
served by the general order. There again 
the appeal has been within the agency, 
and most of them, in fact 90 percent of 
them, have been recommended by the 
one in the field who denied the relief 
sought. So we cannot possibly afford to 
jeopardize expedition by running the 
risk of overwhelming the courts and 
short-circuiting war necessities in 25,000 
cases a year when there is so little ap- 
parent need. In 9 out of 10 cases the 
relief sought has been granted. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOBBS. I am delighted to yield 
to the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. SPRINGER. May I ask the gen- 
tleman to state if it is not a fact that the 
heads of these agencies gave testimony 
before our committee that there had 
been but two injunction suits filed? 

Mr. HOBBS. Yes; that is so. The 
third category of the so-called appeals 
is the one in which this amendment 
operates. It simply says that where there 
has been an allocation of strategic war 
material or priority given by one of these 
agencies, and any citizen or firm or cor- 
poration has not exercised its right in 
accordance with the understanding the 
board has of its allocation or priority as- 
sistance, then an order is issued, called 
a suspension order, as to the rights being 
exercised by that citizen or that person 
or that firm. It is called generally a 
sanction. Some people call it a punish- 
ment, It has been challenged in the 
courts on the ground that it is.a punish- 
ment not in accordance with the penal- 
ties fixed by law. But the Supreme Court 
has upheld it as an honest, fair admin- 
istration of the allocation power under 
the Second War Powers Act. So that is 
settled. 

It is only in that limited sense that this 
amendment gives any right at all, and 
then in that third group of so-called 
appeals it does operate. It could not by 
any stretch of the imagination alter the 
power of any board to preserve strategic 
war material or to further the war effort 
or to expedite it. 

What does it do then? It simply says 
that where this particular situation 
comes into the picture, then the citizen 
shall have the right to go into the dis- 
trict court in the district of his major 
place of business, his home court, and 
ask the court to enjoin this suspension 
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of the right he had been exercising. We 
recognize that citizens generally are not 
familiar with the labyrinthine spread of 
the agencies. He may not even know the 
name of the agency that has, according 
to his contention, in the vernacular, 
“done him wrong.” He can tell his story 
to the judge through his attorney and 
get a temporary restraining order. 

How shall he reach that agency? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Alabama has expired. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield to the gentleman from Ala- 
bama the remainder of the time assigned 
to this side. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
men, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOBBS. I am delighted to yield 
to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. REED of New York. I notice that 
the committee amendment includes this 
language: 

Any action to enjoin or set aside any such 
order shall be brought within 5 days after 
the service thereof. 


It seems to me that is a very short 
period of time. A large corporation with 
a highly trained legal staff could perhaps 
take the necessary steps very quickly, but 
corporations or people of limited means, 
perhaps dealing with a lawyer in the 
country of less experience, might require 
more time. What does the gentleman 
think of that? 

Mr. HOBBS. I think I will be able to 
satisfy the gentleman perfectly on that. 
The purpose of fixing only a 5-day limi- 
tation is to insure the progress of our war 
effort. It is, therefore, aimed at getting 
justice quickly, while it is fresh in the 
mind of the man who thinks he has been 
wronged. There is no question that that 
5 days will be ample for him, because we 
are putting the court at his door. There 
may be doubt as to whether the Govern- 
ment would have time to answer within 
the limited time that is given it, but there 
certainly is not that doubt as to the 
citizen. 

In the next place, we not only give him 
the right at his door but we also reach 
out the strong arm of this law and bring 
that agency within his reach whether he 
knows its name or not, Whether he knows 
its officials’ names or not, whether he 
knows the name of its head, or anything 
else about it. He can reach that agency 
by serving the process on the local agent 
or by sending a registered-mail letter to 
the agency; or if he does not know where 
to direct that letter, then he can send it 
to the Attorney General of the United 
States, who under the law is charged with 
representing every agency and every de- 
partment, and then we trust to the At- 
torney General to get the word to the 
proper agency in time for them, within 
10 days before the return date, to appear 
in that local court. 

That is all the amendment does, but it 
does do those things. I cannot conceive 
how anyone can object to giving full, 
free, and ample access to his court to an 
American citizen, who foots the bill for 
the maintenance of the courts. 

There is no objection to this by the 
departments affected insofar as vesting 
venue in the local court is concerned. 
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They want it. The only question is as 
to whether or not it might possibly inter- 
fere with the powers, almost omnipotent 
powers, granted under the Second War 
Powers Act and already conferred upon 
these agencies. We respectfully submit 
that there is nothing to justify that fear. 
None of us would have that possibly 
occur, and we are going to see to it that 
this is made as abundantly clear as we 
possibly can in the record of this debate 
so that there can be no question of mis- 
understanding the plain meaning of this 
amendment. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOEBS. I am delighted to yield 
to my colleague from Kentucky. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. The gen- 
tleman referred to appeals to the Su- 
preme Court from these orders. 

Mr. HOBBS. No, sir. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I mean, 
that we have an appeal to the courts 
without the provisions of this bill, and 
that the Supreme Court in a case passed 
upon one of these questions. Did they 
not hold, and will not that be the law 
that every citizen will be up against, that 
it will be up to the citizen to show that 
there was no evidence on which the order 
or suspension or allocation was made? 

Mr. HOBBS. I think the rule to which 
the gentleman adverts is that there must 
be substantial evidence to justify the 
ruling. 

Mr, ROBSION of Kentucky. I mean 
that the Government would have to show 
that. 

Mr. HOBBS. Yes, sir; the record must 
so show. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. But be- 
fore the aggrieved citizen could get re- 
lief, he would have to show that there 
was no substantial evidence. 

Mr. HOBBS. It depends on which way 
the appeal arises. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I am 
talking of the situation where a citizen 
appeals. 

Mr. HOBBS. If you are the appellant, 
the burden of proof is upon you. If the 
other man is the appellant, the burden 
of proof is on him, 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. The way 
it works out is that as a matter of law 
you can get to the Supreme Court but 
you really have very little relief after you 
get in the court. 

Mr. HOBBS. I do not think so. I 
think you will find that the courts will 
have the disposition which has been the 
ideal of all courts, to be absolutely fair 
and just and to hold the scales of justice 
in absolute balance. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. They 
may have, under this amendment, but 
not in the appeal the gentleman referred 
to, to the Supreme Court. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. All time has ex- 
pired. 

The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That title XV, section 
1501, of the Second War Powers Act, 1942, 
approved March 27, 1942, is amended to read 
as follows: 


“Src. 1501. Titles I to VII, inclusive, and 
tities IX, XI, and XIV of this act, and the 
amendments to existing law made by any 
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such title, shall remain in force only until 
December 31, 1945, or until such earlier time 
as the Congress by concurrent resolution, or 
the President, may designate, and after such 
amendments cease to be in force any pro- 
vision of law amended thereby shall be in 
full force and effect as though this act had 
not been enacted; but no court proceeding 
brought under any such title shall abate by 
reason of the termination hereunder of such 
title.” 

Committee amendment: On page 2, line 
1, after the word “the”, insert “two Houses 
of.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment: On page 2, line 8, 
insert the following: 

“Title III of the Second War Powers Act, 
1942, is hereby amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following: 

9) The district courts of the United 
States are hereby given exclusive jurisdiction 
to enjoin or set aside, in whole or in part, any 
order suspending any priority or allocation, 
or denying a stay of any such suspension, 
that may have been issued by any person, 
officer, or agency, acting or purporting to act 
hereunder, or under any other law or au- 
thority. 

Any action to enjoin or set aside any 
such order shall be brought within 5 days 
after the service thereof. 

No suspension order shall take effect 
within 5 days after it has been served, or, if 
an application for a stay is made to the 
issuing authority within such 5-day period, 
until the expiration of 5 days after service 
of an order denying the stay. 

The venue of any such suit shall be in 
the district court of the United States for the 
district in which the petitioner has his prin- 
cipal place of business; and the respondent 
shall be subject to the jurisdiction of such 
court after 10 days before the return day of 
the writ, either when (1) process shall have 
been served on any district manager or other 
agent of the respondent of similar or supe- 
rior status; or (2) notice by registered mail 
shall have been given to respondent, or to 
the office of the Attorney General of the 
United States.“ 


Mr. GWYNNE. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment in the nature of a sub- 
stitute for the committee amendment, 
which is at the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Gwynne, of 
Iowa: Page 2, line 9, strike out the remainder 
of the bill and insert: 

“(9) Nothing in this act shall be con- 
strued as giving the President or any Fed- 
eral official or employee the right to inflict 
or impose penalties, sanctions, or suspen- 
sion orders of any kind, remedial or other- 
wise, not both specified by statute and ex- 
pressly delegated to such * or person 
by lawful authority.” 


Mr. GWYNNE. Mr. Chairman, the 
question presented here is a very simple 
one. My amendment, if adopted, would 
insert the language of that amendment, 
instead of the committee amendment, 
beginning on page 2, line 10. If this 
amendment is adopted, the situation will 
be as follows: The right of the W. P, B. 
or any agency chosen by the President 
to allocate strategic material will not be 
interfered with. They may still say that 
you can have a thousand tons of steel 
for a certain purpose and that I can have 
none, 

The only difference is it requires the 
War Production Board or any other 
agency to enforce the law, to punish 
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or restrain violations of it by recourse 
to the courts in the proper way. That 
is to say, if I should be allocated as a 
manufacturer a certain amount of steel 
and I am using it in violation of the 
allocation order, the moment I do that 
one of two things may happen. The 
Government may go into court and get 
an injunction restraining me from pro- 
ceeding; or, second, they can punish me 
in the criminal courts. If the amend- 
ment I propose is not adopted and you 
rely upon this proposed committee 
amendment, this is the situation you 
will have; you will have the same situ- 
ation we had in the Stuart case, which 
was this: Here was a man engaged in 
the business of selling gasoline. He vio- 
lated certain rationing orders. They 
had a regulation in the O. P. A. that 
anyone who did violate the rationing 
rules and regulations would have taken 


away from him his right to use the ra- 


tioned material for the balance of the 
year. In other words, instead of going 
into court for an injunction to restrain 
him from violating the law, instead of 
prosecuting him as every citizen should 
be, they impose their own penalty, which 
in substance is to nail a board over his 
door, 

The committee amendment does not 
touch that situation. It is my conten- 
tion that you always had the right to go 
into court, and it is not a new right given 
by the committee amendment. Bear in 
mind, the Supreme Court in the Stuart 
case has held, in construing the Second 
War Powers Act, that Congress gave the 
power to make suspensions by these gov- 
ernmental agencies. I never intended 
to, but that is the way the court has 
construed it. So, in effect, though we 
may give the court jurisdiction to hear 
injunction cases to prevent these sus- 
pensions, nevertheless, the court would 
have no real power because of the deci- 
sion in the Stuart case. In other words, 
the Court must hold that it is without 
power to act. An agency can put you 
out of business. You cannot do any- 
thing about it because the Court has al- 
ready said that the law we wrote meant 
that very thing. 

What I am doing by this amendment 
is to simply restate what I think we 
meant in the first place. We are say- 
ing: “We are not giving you, the War 
Production Board, authority to set your- 
self up as a court. We are not making 
you a Constitution maker to set up some 
tribunal, some kangaroo court of your 
own, and to impose some penalty upon a 
citizen that Congress did not have in 
mind.” 

It seems to me the question is simple. 
Are we going to have constitutional gov- 
ernment in this country, or are we not? 
They talk about hamstringing the War 
Production Board. All they have to do, 
if there is a violation of the law, is to 
go into court and get an injunction. If 
they cannot operate with the weapons 
that we have heretofore been satisfied 
to give to citizens and have heretofore 
been satisfied to give to our own Govern- 
ment, then it seems to me we have come 
to a pretty pass in this country, and the 
war that our soldiers are fighting will be 
a fruitless victory because we are set- 
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ting up the very fascism, the very lack 
of constitutional authority in this coun- 
try that we are supposed to be fighting 
against. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa has expired. 

Mr. HOBBS. I rise in opposition to 
the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, there will be no need 
of our boys fighting and dying if you are 
going to kill the war effort at home. 
That is exactly what this Gwynne amend- 
ment would do in large measure. What 
good is it to try to safeguard the stock- 
pile of aluminum if the man to whom alu- 
minum is allocated is going to use it to 
build juke boxes, as has been the case in 
several instances, and then deny this 
Government, these War Production 
Board men, who are trying to save stra- 
tegic war materials, the right to go in 
and stop that misappropriation of alu- 
minum quickly? 

Give those who abuse their privileges 
the right to resort to the courts. How 
long does it take for an appeal? It takes 
90 days to prepare a bill of exceptions, 
So it is absolutely preposterous. There 
have been 42,559 cases of 1 class. The 
courts of the United States handle an 
average of 600 cases a year each. Now 
you want to dump 50,000 additional cases 
into the lap of the courts? It means you 
would simply kill the allocation power 
and there would be no preservation of the 
war materials that our boys need. That 
was the opinion of the committee. 

The Walter amendment which sought 
to amend my amendment—which is the 
second committee amendment—was de- 
bated fully for a couple of days in our 
committee. It is very similar to the 
Gwynne amendment, and that was finally 
defeated by a narrow margin. 

Mr. GWYNNE. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOBBS. Of course, I am happy 
to yield to my esteemed colleague. 

Mr. GWYNNE. Iam certain the gen- 
tleman does not think my amendment 
is like the Walter amendment. 

Mr. HOBBS. I thought it was or I 
would not have said it. If I have done 
the gentleman a wrong I apologize, for I 
have the highest regard for the gentle- 
man from Iowa. If I did not think his 
amendment was very similar to the Wal- 
ter amendment I would not have said 
that. I withdraw the remark, then. 
Whatever it is, it stands in its stark 
nakedness before you now. You jeop- 
ardize the very thing that the Second 
War Powers Act is aimed to do, to pre- 
serve the small and diminishing stock 
piles of strategic war materials that we 
need to win this war. That is what this 
act is fighting for, to preserve them and 
to uphold the hands of these agencies 
that are doing their best to preserve these 
precious metals that will enable us to win 
this war. I beg of you as you love your 
country, and all of you do, and there is 
not a man here who loves it any more 
than the gentleman from Iowa, JOHN 
Gwynne, not to make the mistake of 
adopting this amendment which would 
choke down and throttle these agencies 
in their effort to help us win the war. 

Mr. CALVIN D. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. HOBBS. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. CALVIN D. JOHNSON. Regard- 
less of which amendment was adopted, 
the war agencies have the additional 
safeguard of allocating materials on a 
quarterly basis to those who receive 
them. It would at the most be a matter 
of 3 months’ supply getting away, regard- 
less of which it was. 

Mr. HOBBS. That is right. Some- 
times it is 3 months and sometimes 1 
month. It does not make any differ- 
ence. If you give the right to resort to 
the courts, you would not have a China- 
man’s chance of doing anything with 
any violator, no matter how flagrant his 
sin might be, for a year, at least. I beg 
the Members of this House not to make 
this mistake, and I am sure you will not, 
because we are standing on holy ground, 
ground hallowed by the blood of our boys 
over yonder, ground that is hallowed here 
by the blood of our boys that have fallen 
in accidents here because of inadequate 
supplies of vital war materials. Again I 
beg of you not to make the mistake of 
adopting this amendment, although it 
has the highest sanction, coming from 
the distinguished and honorable quarter 
it comes from. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Alabama has expired. 

Mr. COCHRAN and Mr. ROBSION of 
Kentucky rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Kentucky, a 
member of the committee. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 3 additional minutes, 8 in all. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Chairman, I do not believe my colleague 
the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
Hoses] understands the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
GWYNNE]. The gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Hoses] refers to our boys in 
the service. Many of us have sons in 
the service and many of the Members of 
Congress have lost sons in the service 
and they are quite as anxious to win the 
war as our friend from Alabama. Nei- 
ther party in the House has a monopoly 
on patriotism or on loyalty or devotion 
to our country. Iam quite sure that no 
Member of the House desires to obstruct 
or interfere with the prosecution of the 
war. By almost unanimous vote we 
granted to the President extraordinary 
powers provided im the so-called Second 
War Powers Act of 1942. I favor the 
renewal of those powers and, I am sure, 
this is the attitude of practically every 
Member of the House. 

Those who are in charge of our war 
effort have insisted that these extraor- 
dinary powers are necessary for the 
prosecution of the war. Neither the 
President nor those in charge of our 
war effort have asked for any additional 
power. Many witnesses before our 
Judiciary Committee complained of the 
arbitrary action of some of the officers 
and agencies of the Government. It was 
charged that penalties, sanctions, and 
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Suspensions were invoked and imposed 
in violation of law and without authority 
of any statute. The Gwynne amend- 
ment merely provides that the executive 
officers and agencies set up by the Pres- 
ident cannot invoke penalties, sanctions, 
or suspensions unless such penalties, 
sanctions, or suspensions are expressly 
provided by statute and authority dele- 
gated to such officer or agency to invoke 
such penalties, sanctions, or suspensions. 
It does not take away one word or 
syllable of the War Powers Act of the 
Congress under which the President and 
his subordinates and agencies are pre- 
sumed to be acting to carry on the war. 

It has been a matter of general com- 
plaint and comment throughout the Na- 
tion that many officers and agencies of 
the executive branch of the Federal Gov- 
ernment have by Executive orders or di- 
rectives imposed these penalties, sanc- 
tions, and suspensions in violation of law 
and the authority delegated to them by 
Congress. In fact, we have heard over 
and over that the executive branch has 
issued almost as many Executive orders 
and directives as acts passed by the Con- 
gress. These officers and agencies carry 
on their duties under these Executive 
orders and directives, giving them the 
force and effect of law, when they are in 
fact contrary to the acts passed by the 
Congress. I have heard many Demo- 
crats on the floor of the House and in 
public speeches denounce these so-called 
bureaucrats for usurping the power of 
Congress by the use of Executive orders 
and directives. The Gwynne amend- 
ment merely forbids the imposition of 
penalties, sanctions, and suspensions un- 
less such penalties, sanctions, and sus- 
pensions have been and are authorized 
by acts of Congress. I cannot under- 
stand why any Member of Congress 
should object to this amendment. If 
the executive branch desires additional 
power or authority to carry on the war, 
there is little doubt but what Congress 
will grant such power promptly. If of- 
ficers and agencies of the Government 
are permitted to disregard the acts of 
Congress and impose their own wishes, 
whims, and will in dealing with citizens 
of our country, then we have abandoned 
constitutional government and are sub- 
ject to the autocratic and dictatorial rule 
of those of the executive branch of the 
Government, and we have substituted 
the totalitarian rule of Hitler for free 
government with law. 

Mr. MAY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I yield to 
the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. MAY. As a matter of fact, the 
only thing this amendment does is to 
give anybody aggrieved the right to go to 
court which we should have put in the 
original bill. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. It does 
give the aggrieved person the right to 
take his case into court after it has been 
reviewed by the executive agencies set 
up for that purpose but the amendment 
goes further than that. It says to the 
executive officers and agencies that they 
cannot go out and make the laws. Their 
acts muss be predicated upon the laws 
passed by Congress. If you vote against 
this amendment, I hope you will be con- 
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sistent and hereafter instead of com- 
plaining about the bureaucrats, you will 
be prepared to defend everything that 
the bureaucrats do through their execu- 
tive orders and directives throughout the 
country. We simply want the executive 
branch of the Government to operate 
within the law and if additional laws 
are required to successfully carry on the 
war point out to the Congress what is 
needed and Congress no doubt will aid 
in every way possible in the successful 
prosecution of the war. 

If the Gwynne amendment is defeated, 
I shall support this bill with the amend- 
ment adopted by the Judiciary Commit- 
tee of the House. It gives the right of re- 
view by the Federal courts to aggrieved 
parties after their case has been re- 
viewed by the executive agencies set up 
by the executive branch, 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. Chairman, I have read this com- 
mittee amendment with extreme care 
since I addressed the committee. I have 
not changed my views. 

I was very much impressed by the 
statement of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr.Hosss]. As a matter of fact, 
the argument so impressed me that I 
propose to vote against the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Gwynne]. I cannot conceive of any 
words that could be put together which 
would be a stronger argument against 
the committee amendment, the Hobbs 
amendment, so-called, than the speech 
the gentleman himself made here 5 min- 
utes ago. The Hobbs amendment should 
be defeated for the same reasons that the 
sgid the Gwynne amendment shovld be 
defeated. There is no doubt about that. 
He made a fine argument against the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Iowa and likewise a grand argu- 
ment against his own amendment. 

We have allocated the aluminum he 
talks about, the copper and other stra- 
tegic materials; we have granted pri- 
orities because the War Production 
Board did not feel at the time that it 
needed this material or all of the ma- 
terial for war purposes. Since then, 
however, comes the call from all fronts 
for more supplies of every nature. 

I have the largest small arms and am- 
munition plant in the world in my dis- 
trict. It formerly ran on a 24-hour basis, 
Sundays included. Then they cut pro- 
duction to 8 hours and stopped work on 
Sundays. Twenty-five miles away we 
have the largest TNT and DNT plant in 
the country. They shut it down entirely 
because they thought they had all the 
ammunition they needed. But what 
happened? They are both going again 
because General Eisenhower said, “Send 
us ammunition,” and because General 
MacArthur said, “Send us ammunition.” 
General Eisenhower told you that they 
are using ammunition today that they 
did not expect to touch until the middle 
of 1945. If the W. P. B. allocates this 
material and it develops that it is needed 
for war purposes and the W. P. B. says 
so, it should revoke the priority, and stop 
the allocation and the courts should have 
no jurisdiction, 
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Under the amendment you provide 
that the individual partnership or cor- 
poration may go into the courts. I am 
not going to vote for any amendments 
that will cripple the War Powers act. 
You can talk all about “there is no use 
of having a war“ or “winning the war 
unless we do this cr do that.” We better 
win the war first, and then we can turn 
around and operate as we should operate 
under the Constitution. Yes, the Gov- 
ernment agencies have powers, I will say 
to the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
Rossion], and we delegated them to the 
Chief Executive, the Commander in 
Chief. Criticize yourselves, if you want 
to criticize anybody for delegating pow- 
ers, but do not criticize the officials for 
administering the laws that you pass. 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COCHRAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Alabama. 

Mr. HOBBS. I know that the distin- 
guished gentleman from Missouri does 
not wish to make a misstatement of fact, 
and I am sure in my judgment that he 
has done so with respect to my amend- 
ment, when he says that this would af- 
fect the right to withdraw from alloca- 
tion strategic war material. It does not 
do anything of the sort. 

Mr. COCHRAN. If it does not, then 
put a proviso on the amendment to that 
effect. 

Mr. HOBBS. The testimony before 
our committee has been uniform that the 
right which is expressed in my amend- 

ment now exists; that this would make 
no substantial change in the law, and 
that the agencies, while they would pre- 
fer not having anything of this kind 
written into the law, would have no ob- 
jection to an amendment such as this. 

Mr. COCHRAN. If that be so why add 
it to existing law? I hope that both 
amendments are voted down and the best 
argument advanced as to why that 
should be done was made by the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. Hosss]. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment, 

Mr. Chairman, we are going to take a 
very important vote directly. This is 
what I believe to have been the position, 
speaking generally, of the Committee on 
the Judiciary that reported this bill: Jt 
considered of first importance the-prose- 
cution of the war. Next, doing what it 
could to remove the just ground of com- 
plaint on the part of private citizens as 
to the autocratic and tyrannical exercise 
of power by some persons connected with 
the administrative agencies of the Gov- 
ernment. I should like to restate that. 
Speaking generally, the committee recog- 
nized the first importance of the conduct 
of this war and the making available for 
its successful prosecution all of the ma- 
terial which we possess, in the first in- 
stance, Where there is so large a per- 
sonnel as that entrusted with the respon- 
sibility cf administering these bureaus, 
there come instances and situations 
where there is an unnecessary, abusive, 
and tyrannical exercise of power, which 
not only is not in the interest of the 
prosecution of the war but is contrary to 
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the best interests of the country prose- 
cuting the war. 

I think no member of this committee 
has any apology for this amendment. I 
see no reason why we should apologize 
for an attempt to protect the constitu- 
tional rights of a private citizen as far as 
we can do so and not interfere with the 
war effort. That is what we have done. 
It is that sort of a bill we have brought in 
here. It has been thoroughly considered. 
I sincerely hope, with all respect to my 
friend—and we have no better member 
of our committee than the gentleman 
who has offered this amendment, Mr. 
Gwynne—that his amendment will not 
be agreed to. Let us not disturb the har- 
mony and the effectiveness of this bill 
which this committee has brought in 
here after working on it a long time. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I yield to 
the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. MAY. How much delay can occur 
under the provisions of the committee 
bill as reported in connection with the 
granting of these restraining orders or 
injunctions? 
~ Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. It is very 
difficult to answer that question as to 
when the court may act on the applica- 
tion for the injunction, probably imme- 
diately upon the application for the tem- 
porary restraining order. There are 
two 5-day periods when the order of the 
agency is suspended. The gentleman 
is a good lawyer and understands the sit- 
uation. It depends on the condition of“ 
the court docket, on the disposition of 
the court, and a good many other things. 
My recollection is there is a stay of 5 
days following the adverse order of the 
agency in which the aggrieved person 
may apply to the court for a temporary 
restraining order, and another 5-day 
stay after that application. 

Mr. GWYNNE. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas, I yield to 
the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GWYNNE. There would not be 
any delay at all unless the sitting judge 
thought that the facts authorized the 
granting of a temporary injunction. 

Mr. MAY. Let me get definite on it. 
I understand that under this amendment 
the application must be made and dis- 
posed of within 5 days? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. No. The 
application for the injunction must be 
made within 5 days after the order of the 
agency. There is a stay of 5 days. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I yield to 
the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Does my 
distinguished chairman favor any of 
these agencies of the Government or rep- 
resentatives of the Government applying 
penalties, sanctions, or suspensions un- 
less such penalties, sanctions, or suspen- 
sions have been delegated to the execu- 
tive branch or to this agency by statute, 
by act of Congress? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I dare say 
to my distinguished friend from Ken- 
tucky that when you come to construe 
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the words “specific designation” you get 
into a pretty broad and difficult territory 
when the exercise of a broad general 
war power is involved, a power being 
exercised in the conduct of a war. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that all 
debate on this amendment and all 
amendments thereto close in 7 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. Chairman, I will be happy to yield 
to the gentleman from Alabama if he 
will answer a question concerning a mat- 
ter which is disturbing me. Section 9 
of this amendment provides that the 
district courts are given jurisdiction to 
enjoin or set aside any order suspending 
any priority or allocation. It would 
strike me in the situation described by 
our friend the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. Cocuran] that language might, be 
broad enough to cover appeals to court 
of the industries involved. I certainly 
would hate to see all of these plants ty- 
ing up the allocation of vital materials 
by appeals to judges who, although they 
undoubtedly are very learned lawyers, 
nevertheless, are not military men, nor 
industrial men, and therefore would not 
have the expert knowledge to make de- 
cisions concerning the waging of war. 

Mr. HOBBS. Of course you would, sir, 
and so would we. I have tried in my 
remarks to make clear that proposed 
section 9 would apply to only one, and 
that the smallest, of the three classes of 
so-called appeals. There are thousands 
upon thousands of the other two classes 
to one of this class. This amendment 
deals solely with suspension orders; 
what they are pleased to call sanctions 
or punishment; with reference to which 
we say that when the accusing finger 
is pointed at anyone charging expressly, 
or by implication, that our war effort 
is being hurt by misappropriating war 
material, then the accused should have 
the right to his day in court so that the 
accuser may not be also the only judge. 
Such a court review would vindicate the 
accused only if innocent, not if guilty of 
using aluminum allocated for airplanes 
for making juke boxes. 

Mr. WRIGHT. The language is rather 
broad. I hope it will be construed as 
the gentleman says it will be. 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Chairman, the lan- 
guage is all right. Of course, the vice 
in this amendment offered by my friend 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Gwynne] 
is that he has a joker in it which says 
sanctions to be imposed must be specifi- 
cally authorized by law or delegation, 
when he knows that all the powers in 
the Second War Powers Act are conveyed 
in four or five lines and there is no 
specific authorization of any such thing. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania yield to 
allow me to propound a question to the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Hogs]? 

Mr. WRIGHT. I yield. 
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Mr. MAY. I wish the gentleman from 
Alabama would, if he can, explain just 
exactly the material difference in the 
amendment which the committee brings 
in here to title 3 of the Second War Pow- 
ers Act. In what respect is it a change 
from the original act? 

Mr. HOBBS. There was not anything 
like that in the original act at all. 

Mr. MAY. There was no right to go 
to the courts at all? 

Mr. HOBBS. There was no right to go 
to the courts at all given in the act. 


Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. It was a 
substantive right. 
Mr. HOBBS. However, there was 


nothing in the act at all, although it is a 
matter of substantive law. 

Mr. FOLGER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment to the committee amend- 
ment which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Fotcer: On 
page 2, line 15, after the word “authority” 
strike out the period and insert a semicolon 
and add the following: “unless such order 
of suspension as to priority grant or alloca- 
tions is the result of a determined general 
requirement to the effective prosecution of 
the war.” 


Mr. FOLGER. Mr. Chairman, it is 
mighty hard for me to go along with 
this amendment at all, and it is likewise 
difficult for me to go against it. I refer 
to the main committee amendment. I 
think any legislation of this kind at this 
critical period of the war is exceedingly 
dangerous. With great respect I sug- 
gest that it is not timely. There is no 
use to predict or undertake to prophesy 
how long this war will last, either in 
Germany or Japan. 

I am convinced that, while we think 
just as much as we can think of the citi- 
zen’s private rights, the greatest privilege 
and guaranty he has that those rights 
will be substantially maintained after 
the war is over is our disposition to try 
to take care of the public welfare, in view 
of the fact that we are in the midst of a 
war. 

The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Cocuran], with whose ideas I am in very 
definite accord, asked the question why 
something is not put in here to guaran- 
tee that this will not interfere with the 
war effort. The amendment which I am 
proposing gives this authority of law as 
contained in the committee amendment, 
unless such order of suspension as to 
prior grants or allocations is the result 
of a determined general requirement to 
the effectual prosecution of the war, in 
which event such proceeding would have 
to yield to the requirements found, that 
it would be too dangerous to stop and 
take 5 days and then 10 days, and then 
3 months, and perhaps 6 months or a 
year to settle this whole matter as to the 
individual right of some man to con- 
tinue to have certain allocations of ma- 
terials that he does not want to surren- 
der. Iam not suggesting any particular 
person. I have nobody in mind, but any 
person could be so obstinate as to carry 
it to the Supreme Court of the United 
States while the war is on, with Eisen- 
hower and MacArthur calling for the 
munitions and planes and guns, which 
require this very material that we have 
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got suspended between heaven and earth, 
to protect some.private right. 

Mr, MAY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOLGER. I yield. 

Mr. MAY. Does not the gentleman 
think that in view of the fact that the 
original act made no provision for ap- 
plication to the courts, and that this does 
provide for injunctive proceedings in the 
courts, the courts would construe it as 
the intent of Congress to delay these 
things from time to time? 

Mr. FOLGER. My answer to that is, 
it is the intent of Congress if it is 
adopted. We are all in sympathy with 
the idea that gave rise to the proposal 
of this amendment to the Second War 
Powers Act, but we must go back and 
say that you cannot do that if it is pre- 
determined that the suspension is a gen- 
eral requirement to the prosecution of 
the war. 

Mr. WALTER. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. FOLGER. I yield. 

Mr. WALTER. I would like to call 
the gentleman’s attention to the fact 
that in the type of case he just de- 
scribed, the agency could go into court 
and secure an injunction against the cit- 
izen who is doing the things that the 
gentleman said might be done. 

Mr. FOLGER. With all the rights of 
appeal and different procedures that 
would be necessary and the time that 
might be required for final determina- 
tion, with the differences of opinion of 
many men as to what ought to be done 
and what ought not be done, this safe- 
guard to protect our war program should 
be provided. I think we are not through 
with the war. I just think they are fight- 
ing over in Germany today. I just think 
they have got 27 men in this country 
trying to impress upon our people that 
we are in danger because we do not have 
the implements of war with which to 
fight—the danger of prolonging the war. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Foucer] has expired. 

All time has expired. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The C The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr.COCHRAN. Am I correct that the 
first vote will come on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. Gwynne]? 

The CHAIRMAN. The first vote will 
come on the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from North Carolina to the 
committee amendment. 

Mr. COCHRAN. And then following 
that will be the vote on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Iowa? 

The CHAIRMAN. That is the situa- 
tion. 

Mr. COCHRAN. And if that is de- 
feated then the vote comes on the com- 
mittee amendment. 

Mr. THOMASON. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time for de- 
bate was fixed by unanimous consent on 
the committee amendment and all 
amendments thereto. The time agreed 
upon has expired, 


Chairman, a 
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Mr. THOMASON. Mr. Chairman, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. THOMASON. Do I understand 
that all debate is concluded now on the 
committee amendment as well as the 
amendments thereto? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. THOMASON. And there may be 
no further debate on any section of the 
bill? 

The CHAIRMAN. Only by unani- 
mous consent. The request was that the 
debate on the pending amendment and 
all amendments thereto be limited to 
7 minutes. z 

The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from North Car- 
olina. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. FoLGER) there 
were—ayes 7, noes 95. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question re- 
curs on the substitute offered by the 
gentleman from Iowa to the pending 
committee amendment. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Gwynne) 
there were—ayes 49, noes 57. 

So the substitute was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question re- 
curs on the committee amendment. 
The committee amendment 

agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rules, 
the Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. CLARK, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, reported that that Committee 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 4993) to amend Public, No, 
507, Seventy-seventh Congress, second 
session, an act to further expedite the 
prosecution of the war, approved March 
27, 1942, known as the Second War 
Powers Act, 1942, pursuant to House 
Resolution 660, he reported the same 
back to the House with sundry amend- 
ments adopted in the Committee of the 
Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previcus question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put 
them in gross. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 

GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND REMARKS 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks on the 
bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama? 

There was no objection, 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on tomorrow 
after disposition of business on the 


was 
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Speaker’s desk and at the conclusion of 
any special orders heretofore entered, 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
WIGGLESWORTH] may address the House 
for 30 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 


MEETING OF COMMITTEE ON INDIAN 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, on Mon- 
day next at 10 o’clock the Specia’ Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs will begin hear- 
ings in its committee room. I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Record and to include an 
announcement of that fact, together 
with copy of a letter sent to Commis- 
sioner Collier. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Dakota [Mr. MUNDT]? 

There was no objection. 


THE LATE EDWARD C. EICHER 


Mr. GILCHRIST. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
in order to make an announcement, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. GILCHRIST]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GILCHRIST. Mr. Speaker, the 
noon papers today carry news of the sud- 
den death of Justice Edward C. Eicher, of 
Iowa, in his sleep during the night at 
his home in Alexandria, 

Mr. Eicher was a Member of the Sev- 
enty-third, Seventy-fourth, and Seventy- 
fifth Congresses, During his member- 
ship in Congress he was very active in 
many things but especially so in getting 
the approval of the Congress to and se- 
curing the passage of what is known as 
the death-penalty clause for certain 
utility holding corporations. This gave 
him fame and public recognition 
throughout the whole country. Upon 
his leaving the Congress he was ap- 
pointed a member of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission, after which he 
was appointed as a justice of the Federal 
District Court here in the District of 
Columbia. 

Justice Eicher was presently engaged 
in presiding at the trial of the so-called 
sedition case that has been going on for 
several months. I knew him and served 
with him in Congress as many of you did. 
There has not been a case in the history 
of this country, that I can recall, which 
has been so difficult to preside over as 
that particular case to which I just 
referred. He was at his post and in 
court yesterday and he died like a sol- 
dier on the field, doing his duty and 
rendering his service in presiding over 
this particularly difficult case. 

I understand at the start of this trial 
there were about 59 lawyers engaged in 
defending the case and, as I read the 
account of it in the newspapers, they all 
seemed to be trying to make trouble and 
to find fault with the presiding judge 
and to see if they could inject into the 
case some prejudicial error upon which 
an appeal might be founded. Edward 
Eicher sat there and presided over that 
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trial and preserved order and judicial 
decorum as best he could for months and 
months. He was a man whom we all 
loved, a man who did his duty as he saw 
it, a man who did not have what the doc- 
tors call the hygiene of repose. He was 
an indefatigable worker and always 
active while a Member of this body, 
and he was the advocate and author of 
much worth-while legislation. He did 
his duty in helping to enact into law 
measures of great and lasting value to 
the country. He was given acclaim for 
having done so. The country this morn- 
ing has lost a great jurist, a great man, 
and a great legislator in the person of 
Edward Eicher, of Iowa. But first of all 
he was a great friend and we all regret 
his passing. 

Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
word has just come to me this afternoon 
of the death of the Honorable Edward 
Clayton Eicher, chief justice of the Dis- 
trict Court for the District of Columbia. 
Judge Eicher was my immediate pred- 
ecessor in Congress. He represented the 
First District of Iowa in the Seventy- 
third, Seventy-fourth, and Seventy-fifth 
Congresses, and received the Democratic 
nomination unopposed for his fourth 
term in June 1938. I received the Re- 
publican nomination at the same time, 
but Mr. Eicher withdrew his candidacy 
July 1, 1938, and resigned his seat in 
Congress in December 1938 to accept an 
appointment on the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission. Later he was pro- 
moted to the chairmanship of the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission, in 
which capacity he served until his ap- 
pointment as chief justice of the United 
States District Court for the District of 
Columbia. During his service in Con- 
gress, Mr. Eicher was a member of the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee and took a leading part in legis- 
lation coming before that committee for 
consideration. 

It is with profound sorrow that we 
have learned of Judge Eicher's untimely 
passing away in the midst of his work as 
chief justice of the district court. He 
attended to his arduous duties as chief 
justice only yesterday, and his passing 
away was wholly unexpected and is a 
shock to his host of friends and neigh- 
bors and his many former associates here 
in Congress, all of whom have always 
held him in highest esteem. Our deep- 
est sympathy goes out to his widow and 
daughter in their bereavement. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, a very great American, in my 
judgment, has come to the end of his 
labors on this earth and has passed to 
the Great Beyond. I refer to Justice 
Edward C. Eicher. 

It happens that I knew Judge Eicher 
first as a lawyer in a small town in Iowa, 
where he was a law partner of my wife's 
father. I knew him as a man, respected 
and loved by all who had his acquaint- 
ance. 

I knew him next as one of the most 
conscientious, devoted Members of Con- 
gress that has ever served in this body. 
It was he whom I contacted when I was 
newly elected to this body in 1937. It 
was on his guidance and friendship I 
relied primarily in getting a start here, 
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He was a man who believed in the 
fundamental principles of this country as 
deeply and as profoundly as anyone I 
have ever known and who practiced those 
in his personal day-to-day life. He was 
a deeply religious man. I know of no 
words that are more fitting or appro- 
priate to describe Judge Eicher than the 
following: 

Fierce for the right he bore his part 

To show them where ‘twas right to go, 

But laughter winged his polished dart 

And kindness tempered every blow. 


Mr. COCHRAN. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I yield 
to the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. COCHRAN. When Judge Eicher 
came to the Congress, he was assigned 
to the committee of which I was chair- 
man. I learned to love him and above 
all to respect him for his great ability. 
I agree with everything that the gentle- 
man from California has said. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I yield 
to the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr.McCORMACK. I want to join the 
gentleman from California and the gen- 
tleman from Missouri in their expres- 
sion of regret in the passing our our late 
distinguished colleague, Judge Eicher. 
I never met any Member of the House 
who was more serious minded and more 
devoted to his duty than was Judge 
Eicher. 

His passing is a great loss to the ju- 
diciary of the United States and is a per- 
sonal loss to myself and his many 
friends. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I thank 
the gentleman very much. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. GILLIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include a reso- 
lution as well as an editorial from the 
Fort Wayne News-Sentinel. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Indi- 
ana? ; 

There was no objection. 


AMENDMENT OF SELECTIVE TRAINING 
AND SERVICE ACT OF 1940 


Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speak- 
er’s table the bill (H. R. 5386) to amend 
the Selective Training and Service Act 
of 1940, as amended, to extend the time 
within which application may be made 
for reemployment, and for other pur- 
poses, with Senate amendments there- 
to, and concur in the Senate amend- 
ments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

After line 11, insert: 

“Sec. 2. Section 3 (b) of Public Resolution 
96 of the Seventy-sixth Congress (U. S. C. 
1940 ed. Supp. III, title 50, App., secs. 401; 
54 Stat. 858), as amended, authorizing the 
President to order members and units of re- 
serve components and retired personnel of 
the Regular Army into active military serv- 
ice, is further amended by striking out the 
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word ‘forty’ therefrom and substituting the 
word ‘ninety’ therefor and by adding after 
the words ‘relieved from such active duty 
or service’ the following: ‘or from hospitali- 
zation continuing after discharge for a pe- 
riod of not more than 1 year.’” 

After line 11, insert: 

“Src. 3. Section 7 of Public Law 213 of the 
Seventy-seventh Congress (U. 8. C., 1940 ed. 
Supp. III, title 50, App., sec. 357; 55 Stat. 
627), the Service Extension Act of 1941, is 
hereby amended by inserting ‘, as amended,’ 
after the words “Selective Training and Serv- 
ice Act of 1940.’” 


The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to objection, 
I understand these amendments are 
merely expanding the legistation and 
taking in other groups that should be 
included. 

Mr. MAY. That is exactly right. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. For 
the benefit of the House, will the gentle- 
man explain the amendments? 

Mr. MAY. What happened was this: 
H. R. 5386 was passed by unanimous 
consent without hearings, and it went 
to the Senate, but did not contain any 
reference to the National Guard or those 
who were taken in under the Selective 
Training and Service Act after it was 
extended. The bill as amended by the 
Senate takes care of not only those who 
are retired but the National Guard and 
the Reserve Corps that may be called in, 
and also retired officers that are recalled, 
as well as those who are discharged and 
stay in a hospital more than 90 days; in 
other words, so long as they are in the 
hospital they cannot apply for a job, but 
when the time comes that they can be 
released from the hospital, then they 
have 90 days from that time on. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. 
Ninety days after they leave the hos- 
pital? 

Mr. MAY. Yes; not exceeding a year. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I withdraw my reservation of 
objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? ; 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp at this point in con- 
nection with the bill, the Senate amend- 
ments to which have just been concurred 
in. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
believe it is appropriate in connection 
with this legislation for me to comment 
briefly about the veterans’ assistance pro- 
gram of the Selective Service System. 
The President of the United States has 
recently seen fit to commend personnel 
of the Selective Service System for the 
splendid work it has already done in 
mobilizing the many millions of men for 
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our armed forces. In addition to such 
commendation, President Roosevelt had 
the following to say concerning the re- 
employment functions of representatives 
of the Selective Service System: 

But there is another important task which 
must be discharged with equal efficiency by 
the Selective Service System. That is to as- 
sist the veteran in obtaining reemployment 
on discharge from the armed forces. It also 
is a task for which you have prepared and in 
which your interest is fundamental. 

As our veterans return to their homes and 
their families, they must be relocated in the 
civilian activities of their communities as ad- 
vantageously as possible. They are your 
neighbors and you, members of the Selective 
Service local boards and reemployment com- 
mitteemen, have that intimate knowledge of 
their civilian experience, of their capabilities 
as well as desires, together with an under- 
standing of local conditions, vitally required 
for their proper reemployment upon return to 
civilian life. And I am sure you will do your 
part equally well in assisting the veteran to 
obtain reemployment upon his return from 
the armed forces. 


Although we must concentrate our ef- 
forts on winning the war at the earliest 
possible moment, which will require the 
Selective Service System to continue to 
concentrate its efforts on manpower mo- 
bilization, preparations must be made for 
the benefit of returning veterans to such 
an extent as will not adversely affect the 
war effort. In order to assure that re- 
turning veterans will be reemployed in 
their former jobs or will be furnished 
with new jobs, a tremendous national 
effort on the part of all citizens in every 
community of the Nation will be required. 
I, therefore, heartily concur with the sub- 
stance of President Roosevelt’s state- 
ment in which ke recognizes the im- 
portant part which Selective Service local 
board members and other personnel must 
undertake in assisting the veteran. 

The bulwark of the Selective Service 
System consists of 6,500 local boards, at 
least one in every county of every State. 
It is important to note that each local 
board in every community consists of a 
well-balanced team of both compen- 
sated and uncompensated personnel. 
Although we have praised the splendid 
work performed by this uncompensated 
personnel, we cannot praise them suffi- 
ciently. However, I do not believe we 
have given sufficient recognition to the 
local board compensated personnel, 
which, after all, is a very important and 
indispensable part of the local bqard 
team. This compensated personnel in 
addition to the uncompensated local 
board members have now been a going 
concern for over 4 years. In the course 
of their service, both the paid and unpaid 
personnel have been in close personal 
contact with the millions of men who 
have become members of the armed 
forces. They necessarily already have 
the most confidential and complete in- 
formation available about those men, in- 
cluding information concerning their 
mental, physical, family, financial, and 
occupational status. Having selected 
these men for military or naval service, 
while at the same time deferring or ex- 
empting others, the local board personnel 
naturally have a deep feeling of respon- 
sibility toward the men they have sent 
into battle. In view of that responsi- 
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bility and in view of the confidential re- 
lationship and information, each of these 
local boards is a unit already in existence 
which is well qualified in itself to per- 
form most valuable employment services 
in behalf of the veteran and also to 
activate the enthusiastic support of other 
persons and organizations in every com- 
munity. 

In view of the confidential information 
which the local board clerks and mem- 
bers already have in their possession, and 
in view of the confidential relationship 
that already exists between the local 
board personnel and the members of the 
armed forces, when the veteran returns 
it will be very natural and easy for him 
to discuss his affairs with local board per- 
sonnel, much more so than with persons 
who do not already have such informa- 
tion and such a relationship with him. 
This is of utmost importance, particular- 
ly in cases of men released for mental or 
psychological difficulties. 

There are many other factors involved, 
and there is much more that can and 
should be said about this subject. I be- 
lieve that such action should be taken as 
may be necessary to assure the continued 
assistance of these local boards and of 
the selective-service personnel on behalf 
of the returning veterans, at least until 
such time as demobilization has been 
substantially completed and the veterans 
are satisfactorily reemployed in their 
former or new jobs. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp at this 
point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the news has just come through 
that Assistant Attorney General Norman 
Littell has been removed from his office 
by action of the President. I can readily 
understand the difficult position in which 
the President has been placed by this 
whole matter. But the reason given is 
“insubordination,” which is based upon 
the issuance of Littell’s statement giving 
his reasons for refusal to resign. 

However, Littell issued no statement 
himself, but, on the contrary, the state- 
ment was requested of him by the Sen- 


ate War Investigating Committee and 


released by that committee. 

Further than that, whatever may have 
been the personal incompatibility be- 
tween the Attorney General and Mr. 
Littell, of one thing I am sure—Littell 
has conducted himself as a fearless, con- 
scientious, forthright, and thoroughly 
honest public servant and has repeatedly 
resisted special influences in connection 
with his work as head of the Lands Di- 
vision. 

In my opinion, by insisting upon giv- 
ing the Congress the full facts in connec- 
tion with one thorny problem after an- 
other, he had rendered a signal service to 
the Nation. This was true in the case of 
Elk Hills, surplus-lands disposal, and in 
a number of other instances. 

It seems to me one question involved 
here, and one in which the Congress 
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should have a deep interest, is whether 
a Government official is to be penalized 
for being too forthright in his statements 
to the Congress itself. 

For these reasons I have today intro- 
duced a simple resolution providing for 
an investigation of all the circumstances 
surrounding Mr, Littell's dismissal. My 
resolution provides for the investigation 
to be made by the Judiciary Committee, 
since it is clearly a matter that belongs 
within the jurisdiction of that com- 
mittee. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include an 
editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Speaker, last 
week I secured permission to extend my 
remarks and include a historical ad- 
dress by Dr. Archibald Henderson. This 
has been returned to me by the Govern- 
ment Printing Office with a report that 
it exceeds two pages and will cost 
$138.80. 

Notwithstanding the cost, I ask unani- 
mous consent that it may be extended 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mrs. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn, 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 2 o'clock and 58 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Friday, 
December 1, 1944, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 

Beginning at 10 a. m., December 1, 
and December 2, 1944, the Committee 
on the Judiciary will continue public 
hearings on the various proposals to 
amend the Constitution to permit rati- 
fication of treaties by a majority vote of 
the House and the Senate. The resolu- 
tions are House Joint Resolution 6, House 
Joint Resolution 31, House Joint Resolu- 
tion 64, House Joint Resolution 238, 
House Joint Resolution 246, House Joint 
Resolution 264. Hearings will be held 
in the Committee Judiciary Room, 346 
House Office Building. 

COMMITTEE ON REVISION OF THE LAWS 


The committee will hold a hearing on 
Wednesday, December 6, 1944, at 10 a.m., 
in the committee room of the Committee 
on Agriculture, to consider H. R. 5450, 
to revise and codify the criminal laws 
of the United States and to hold public 
hearings thereon, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC, 

Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker's table and referred as follows: 


2044. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a proposed 
provision relating to a judgment rendered by 
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the Court of Claims (H. Doc. No. 787); to 
the Committee on Appropriations and or- 
dered to be printed. 

2045. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting an esti- 
mate of appropriation under the Treasury 
Department for payment of a certain claim 
allowed by the General Accounting Office, 
covering a judgment rendered in a United 
States district court, amounting to $591.19 
(H. Doc. No. 788); to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations and ordered to be printed. 

2046. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting an esti- 
mate of appropriation submitted by the De- 
partment of Justice to pay a claim for dam- 
ages in the sum of $50, which has been con- 
sidered and adjusted under the provisions of 
the act of March 20, 1936 (31 U. S. C. 224b), 
and requires an appropriation for its pay- 
ment (H. Doc. No. 789); to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

2047. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting an esti- 
mate of appropriation for payment of judg- 
ments rendered against the Government by 
United States district courts, amounting to 
$41,227.01, together with an indefinite appro- 
priation to pay interest (H. Doc. No. 790); 
to the Committee on Appropriations and or- 
dered to be printed. 

2048, A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting an esti- 
mate of appropriation submitted by the Navy 
Department to pay claims for damages by 
collision or damages incident to the opera- 
tion of vessels of the Navy, in the sunr of 
$13,605.50, which have been considered and 
adjusted under the provisions of the act of 
December 28, 1922 (34 U. S. C. 589), and 
which require an appropriation for their pay- 
ment (H. Doc. No. 791); to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

2049. A communication from the President 
of the United States transmitting records of 
judgments rendered against the Government 
by United States district courts as submitted 
by the Department of Justice through the 
Treasury Department, and which require an 
appropriation of $13,327.47, together with an 


indefinite appropriation to pay interest (H. 


Doc. No. 792); to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 

2050. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a draft 
of a proposed provision pertaining to an ap- 
propriation for the Department of Agricul- 
ture for the fiscal years 1944 and 1945 (H. Doc. 
No. 793); to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed. 

2051. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting an esti- 
mate of appropriation submitted by the Pub- 
lic Roads Administration to pay claims for 
damage to roads and highways of States or 
their subdivisions, in the sum of $417,910.29 
(H. Doc. No, 794); to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations and ordered to be printed. 

2052. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting herewith 
an estimate of appropriation submitted by 
the War Department to pay claims for 
damages to or loss or destruction of property 
or personal injury or death, in the sum of 
$276,702.96 (H. Doc. No. 795); to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 


2053. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting herewith 
an estimate of appropriation submitted by 
the Federal Security Agency to pay a claim 
for damages by collision or damages incident 
to the operation of vessels of the Public 
Health Service, in the sum of $66.99 (H. Doc. 
No. 796); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

2054. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting herewith 
a schedule of judgments rendered by the 
Court of Claims which has been submitted 
by the Treasury Department and requires an 
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appropriation for payment, amounting to 
$225,278.24 (H. Doc. No. 797); to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

2055. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting herewith 
an estimate of appropriation submitted by 
the Navy Department to pay claims for 
damages by collision or damages incident to 
the operation of vessels of the United States 
Coast Guard, in the sum of $523.06 (H. Doc. 
No. 798); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

2056. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting estimates 
of appropriation amounting to $21,311,025.58 
to cover claims allowed by the General Ac- 
counting Office and for the services of the 
several departments and independent estab- 
lishments (H. Doc. No. 799); to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

2057. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting estimates 
of appropriations submitted by the several 
executive departments and independent 
establishments to pay claims for damages to 
privately owned property, in the sum of $95,- 
222.02 (H. Doc. No. 800); to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. VINSON of Georgia: Committee on 
Naval Affairs. S. 1801. An act to authorize 
the Secretary of the Navy to convey to the 
Virginian Railway Co., a corporation, for 
railroad-yard enlargement purposes, a par- 
cel of land of the Camp Allen Reservation at 
Norfolk, Va.; without amendment Rept. No. 
1989). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia: Committee on 
Naval Affairs. S. 2194. An act authorizing 
appropriations for the United States Navy 
for additional ordnance manufacturing and 
production facilities, and for other purposes; 
without emendment (Rept. No. 1990). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. 

Mr. MYERS: Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, H. R. 5219. A bill to pro- 
vide for the granting of rights-of-way for 
pipe lines for petroleum and petroleum prod- 
ucts and for telephone and/or telegraph 
lines through and across lands of the United 
States within the area of Indian Rock Dam 
and Reservoir, located in York County, Pa.; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 1991). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr. MAY: Committee on Military Affairs. 
Interim report pursuant to House Resolution 
30. Resolution to investigate the national 
war effort (Rept. No. 1992). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 

Mr. HOWELL: Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. H. R. 4626. A bill to de- 
clare a portion of the Illinois and Michigan 
Canal an unnavigable stream; without 
amendment (Rept. No, 1993). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. HARLESS of Arizona: Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. H. R. 
4910. A bill authorizing the Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe Railway Co., or its successors, 
to convey to the States of Arizona and Cali- 
fornia, jointly or separately, for public high- 
way purposes, an existing railroad bridge 
across the Colorado River, formerly known as 
the Red Rock Bridge, near Topock, Ariz.; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1994). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. PRIEST: Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. H. R. 5002. A bill grant- 
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ing the consent of Congress to the State of 
Tennessee Department of Highways and Pub- 
lic Works to construct, maintain, and oper- 
ate a free highway bridge across the Clinch 
River at the point where such river is crossed 
by United States Highway No. 25E; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1995). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. CHAPMAN: Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. H. R. 5206. A bill 
to authorize Belfry Coal Co. to construct, 
maintain, and operate a free suspension 
bridge conveyor across the Tug Fork of the 
Big Sandy River at or near Sprigg, W. Va; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1996). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. BLOOM: Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. House Resolution 418. Resolution rel- 
ative to the Jewish national home in Pales- 
tine; with amendment (Rept. No. 1997). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH: Committee on the Pub- 
lic Lands. S. 275. An act relating to the 
administrative jurisdiction of certain public 
lands in the State of Oregon; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1998). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 

Mr. POAGE: Committee on Agriculture. 
H. R. 5551. A bill to transfer certain land 
in Nacogdoches County, Tex., to the United 
States Forest Service; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1999). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. 

Mr. O'CONNOR: Committee on Indian Af- 
fairs. H. R. 3507. A bill to provide for the 
disposition of tribal funds of the Ute In- 
dians, or any of the tribes or bands of Utes: 
with amendment (Rept. No. 2000). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 

Mr. O'CONNOR: Committee on Indian Af- 
fairs. S. 338. An act for the relief of the 
Indians of the Fort Berthold Reservation in 
North Dakota; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 2001). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. O'CONNOR: Committee on Indian Af- 
fairs. S. 1580. An act to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to dispose of certain 
lands heretofore acquired for the nonreserva- 
tion Indian boarding school known as Sher- 
man Institute, California; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2002). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 

Mr. O'CONNOR: Committee on Indian Af- 
fairs. S. 1897. An act to amend section 1, 
act of June 29, 1940 (54 Stat. 703), for the 
acquisition of Indian lands for the Grand 
Coulee Dam and Reservoir, and for other 
purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2003). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
3 BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. ABERNETHY: Committee on Claims. 
S. 1740. An act conferring jurisdiction upon 
the United States District Court for the Dis- 
trict of Massachusetts to hear, determine, 
and render judgment upon the claims of 
Marjorie E. Drake, Edith Mae Drake, Minnie 
L. Bickford, and Irene M. Paolini; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1978). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. ABERNETHY: Committee on Claims, 
8.1756. An act for the relief of William 
Luther Thaxton, Jr., and William Luther 
Thaxton, Sr.; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1979). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. ABERNETHY: Committee on Claims. 
S. 1899. An act conferring jurisdiction upon 
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the United States District Court for the Dis- 
trict of Massachusetts to hear, determine, 
and render judgment upon the claim of Al- 
fred Files; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1980). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. ABERNETHY: Committee on Claims. 
S. 1900. An act conferring jurisdiction upon 
the United States District Court for the Dis- 
trict of Massachusetts to hear, determine, 
and render judgment upon the claim of the 
estate of Bertha L. Tatrault; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1981). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. ABERNETHY: Committee on Claims. 
S. 1958. An act for the relief of Fire District 
No. 1 of the town of Colchester, Vt.;; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1982). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. ABERNETHY: Committee on Claims, 
S. 1960. An act for the relief of Clifford E, 
Long and Laura C. Long; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1983). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House, 

Mr. ABERNETHY: Committee on Claims. 
S. 1968. An act for the relief of Elizabeth A. 
Becker; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1984). Referred.to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. ABERNETHY: Committee on Claims. 
S. 1993. An act for the relief of the estates 
of Joseph B. Gowen and Ruth V. Gowen; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1985). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House, 

Mr. ABERNETHY: Committee on Claims. 
S. 2006. An act for the relief of J. A. Davis; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1986). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. ABERNETHY: Committee on Claims. 
S. 2064. An act for the relief of Richard H. 
Beall; without amendment (Rept. No. 1987). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. ABERNETHY: Committee on Claims. 
S. 2168. An act for the relief of certain dis- 
bursing officers of the Army of the United 
States, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1988). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public bills 
and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BARRY: 

H. R. 5561. A bill to amend the Emergency 
Price Control Act of 1842, as amended, with 
respect to the control of rents for business 
accommodations; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency, 

By Mr. JENNINGS: 4 

H. R. 5562. A bill relating to burley tobacco 
of the 1944 and 1945 crops; to the Committee 
on Agriculture, 

By Mr. CASE: 

H. R 5563. A bill to authorize the Admin- 
istrator of the Farm Security Administration 
to exchange certain land of the United States 
within the Angostura Irrigation project, Hot 
Springs, S. Dak., for certain land owned by 
the city of Hot Springs, S. Dak.; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina: 

H. R. 5564. A bill to fix the rate of tax 
under the Federal Insurance Contributions 
Act on employer and employees for the calen- 
dar year 1845; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H. R. 5565. A bill to authorize collectors 
of internal revenue to receive certain checks 
and money orders in payment of taxes and 
for revenue stamps; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. McCORD: 

H. R.5566. A bill to amend section 502 
(a) of the Department of Agriculture Or- 
ganic Act of 1944; to the Committee on Ag- 
riculture, 
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By Mr. O'BRIEN of New York: 

H. R. 5567. A bill to repeal the income limi- 
tation as to payment of death compensation 
to dependents of deceased service-connected 
disabled World War veterans; to the Com- 
mittee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. VINSON of Georgia: 

H. Res. 664. Resolution providing for the 
consideration of S. 2194, a bill authorizing 
appropriations for the United States Navy 
for additional ordnance manufacturing and 
production facilities, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. DIMOND: 

H. Res. 665. Resolution requesting the 
Smaller War Plants Corporation to investi- 
gate the possibilities for establishing small, 
independent enterprises in Alaska by vet- 
erans, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. VOORHIS of California: 

H. Res. 666. Resolution to provide for an 
investigation by the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary of the circumstances surrounding the 
dismissal of Assistant Attorney General Nor- 
man M. Littell; to the Committee on Rules, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 
Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 


Mr. McGEHEE introduced a bill (H. R. 
5588) for the relief of the S. G. Leoffler Op- 
erating Co., of Washington, D. C., and for 
other purposes, which was referred to the 
Committee on Claims, 


SENATE 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 1, 1944 


(Legislative day of Tuesday, November 
21, 1944) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father God, this sacred altar at 
which our spirits bow in the midst of an- 
other day's demands is the witness of our 
weakness and the confession that in Thee 
alone is the answer to our need. The 
life of our spirits faints in the dust of our 
foolish pride. The cries of the crowd 
about us but bring us to confusion with- 
out and perplexity within. Weary of 
fruitless quests and futile arguments, we 
turn to Thee in the humility of prayer. 

If Thy purposes have run counter to 
our own, if Thy will has bent ours, enable 
us to trust the wisdom of Thy perfect 
love and find Thy will to be our peace. 
Touch every privilege we enjoy with the 
halo of sharing, we beseech Thee. Melt 
it into unselfishness, Translate it into 
service. Let it not be clouded by pride. 
Make every blessing a transparent win- 
dow in the temple of service, so that Thy 
spirit can shine through it in glory for 
human good. In the dear Redeemer's 
name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. HILL, and by unani- 
mous consent, the reading of the Jour- 
nal of the proceedings of the calendar 
day Thursday, November 30, 1944, was 
dispensed with, and the Journal was 
approved. 
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MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
nominations were communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 
taries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. McLeod, one of its 
clerks, announced that the House had 
agreed to the amendments of the Sen- 
ate to each of the following bills of the 
House: 

H.R. 86. A bill to grant pensions to certain 
unremarried dependent widows of Civil War 
veterans who were married to the veteran 
subsequent to June 26, 1905; and 

H. R. 5286. A bill to amcnd the Selective 
Training and Service Act of 1940, as amended, 
to extend the time within which application 
may be made for reemployment, and for other 
purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
House had passed a bill (H. R. 4993) to 
amend Public, No. 507, Seventy-seventh 
Congress, second session, an act to fur- 
ther expedite the prosecution of the war, 
approved March 27, 1942, known as the 
Second War Powers Act, 1842, in which 
it requested the concurrence of the Sen- 
ate. 

CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. HILL, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 
. The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The Chief Cierk called the roll, and 
the following Senatcrs answered to their 
names: 


Aiken O'Mahoney 
Austin Gillette Overton 
Bailey Green Radcliffe 
Ball Gurney Reed 
Bankhead Revercomb 
Bilbo Hatch Reynolds 
Brooks Hawkes Robertson 
Buck Hayden Russell 
Burton Hin Shipstead 
Bushfield Holman Stewart 
Butler cenner Taft 

Byrd Johnson, Colo, Thomas, Okla 
Capper La Follette Tunnell 
Caraway er Vandenberg 
Chandler Lucas Wagner 
Clark. Mo. McClellan Wallgren 
Connally McFarland Walsh, Mass, 
Cordon McKellar Walsh, N. J 
Danaher Maloney Wheeler 
Davis Maybank Wherry 
Downey Mead White 
Eastland Millikin Wiley 
Ellender Murray Willis 
Ferguson Nye 

George O'Daniel 


Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. GLAss] is absent 
from the Senate because of illness. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. PEP- 
PER] is absent on important public busi- 
ness. 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
BARKLEY], the Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr, CHavez], and the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. KILGORE] are unavoidably 
detained. 

The Senators from Nevada [Mr. Mc- 
CARRAN and Mr. ScrucHam] and the Sen- 
ator from Utah [Mr, Murpock] are de- 
tained on official business for the Senate. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. AN- 
DREWS], the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
CLARK], the Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Gurrey], the Senator from Utah 
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IMr. THomas], the Senator from Missouri 
Mr. Truman], and the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. Tysnes] are necessarily 
absent. 

Mr, WHERRY. The following Sena- 
tors are necessarily absent: 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Brew- 
STER], the Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. Bripces], the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Moore], the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. Tuomas], the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Toszy], the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts [Mr. WEEKS], 
and the Senator from Iowa [Mr. WIL- 
son]. 

The- VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy- 
three Senators have answered to their 
names. A quorum is present. 


CREDENTIALS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the credentials of Brren McMa- 
HON, chosen a Senator from the State of 
Connecticut for the term beginning Jan- 
uary 3, 1945, which were read and ordered 
to be placed on file, as follows: 


STATE OF CONNECTICUT, 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT. 
To the PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE OF THE 
UNITED STATES: 

This is to certify that on the 7th day of 
November 1944 Brien McManon was duly 
chosen by the qualified electors of the State 
of Connecticut a Senator from said State to 
represent said State in the Senate of the 
United States for the term of 6 years, begin- 
ning on the 3d day of January 1945. 

Witness: His Excellency our Governor, 
Raymond E. Baldwin, and our seal hereto 
affixed at Hartford, this 29th day of Novem- 
ber, in the year of our Lord, 1944. 

RAYMOND E. BALDWIN, 
Governor. 

FRANCES BURKE REDICK, 
Secretary, 


The VICE PRESIDENT also laid be- 
fore the Senate the credentials of CLAUDE 
FEPPER, chosen a Senator from the State 
of Florida for the term beginning Janu- 
ary 3, 1945, which were read and ordered 
to be placed on file, as follows: 


STATE oF FLORIDA, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE. 
To the PRESIDENT or THE SENATE OF THE 
UNITED STATES: 

This is to certify that on the 7th day of 
November 1944 CLAUDE Perrer was duly 
chosen by the qualified electors of the State 
of Florida, a Senator from said State to rep- 
resent said State in the Senate of the United 
States for the term of 6 years, beginning on 
the 3d day of January, 1945. 

Witness: His Excellency our Governor, 
Spessard L. Holland, and our seal hereto af- 
fixed at Tallahassee, this 2ist day of Novem- 
ber, in the year of our Lord, 1944. 

By the Governor: 

SPESSARD L. HOLLAND, 


[SEAL] 


[szAL] 
$ Secretary of State. 
EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 


REPORT OF CERTAIN AGREEMENTS ENTERED INTO 
BY THE Navy DEPARTMENT 

A letter from the Special Assistant to the 
Secretary of the Navy, transmitting, in ac- 
cordance with the requirement contained in 
the act of June 30, 1938, 52 Stat. 1253, as 
amended by the act approved June 17, 1944, 
Public Law No. 343, Seventy-eighth Con- 
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gress, second session, a report of all agree- 
ments entered into under the authority of 
that act since the last report to Congress 
on November 18, 1943 (with accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 


JOURNAL OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
or Hawa ` 

A letter from the Acting Governor and the 
Secretary of Hawaii (through the Intertor 
Department), transmitting, pursuant to law, 
copy of the journal of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the Legislature of the Territory 
of Hawaii, regular session of 1943 (with an 
accompanying document); to the Commit- 
tee on Territories and Insular Affairs, ` 


ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY AND MISSOURI 
VALLEY AUTHORITY—TELEGRAM FROM 
NATIONAL FARMERS UNION 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record and appropriately referred a 
telegram I have received from James G. 
Patton, president of the National Farm- 
ers Union, endorsing both the St. Law- 
rence seaway and the Missouri Valley 
Authority principles embodied in Sena- 
tor Murray’s bill. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce and ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

Denver, Cort o., November 23, 1944. 
Senator ARTHUR CAPPER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Re our letter National Farmers Union un- 
qualifisdly endorses both St. Lawrence sea- 
way and Missouri Valley Authority principles 
embodied in Senator Murray's bill. In con- 
vention assembled here this week we are 
giving wholehearted support to extension 
of the T. V. A. principle of autonomous river 
authorities reporting to President and Con- 
gress and we trust you will lend your sup- 
port. The National Union position corre- 
sponds to that of President Dean and the 
Kansas Farmers Union as expressed in con- 
vention 3 weeks ago. 

James G. PATTON, 
President, National Farmers Union, 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


The following report of a committee 
was submitted: 

By Mr. GEORGE, from the Committee on 
Finance: = 

8. 2185. A bill to authorize the Administra- 
tor of Veterans’ Affairs to transfer by quit- 
claim deed to the city of Los Angeles, Calif., 
for fire-station purposes, the title to certain 
land located at Veterans’ Administration fa- 
cility, Los Angeles, Calif.; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1296). 


ACCEPTANCE OF BUST OF HON. CORDELL 
HULL 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on the Library, I report 
favorably Senate Concurrent Resolution 
56, authorizing and directing the Joint 
Committee on the Library to accept the 
bust of Hon. Cordell Hull, Secretary of 
State. I ask that the concurrent res- 
olution be presently considered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

The being on objection, the concurrent 
resolution (S. Con. Res. 56) was consid- 
ered and agreed to as follows: 

Resolved, etc. That the Joint Committee 
on the Library is hereby authorized and di- 
rected to accept, on behalf of the Congress 
of the United States, a bust of Hon. Cordell 
Hull, Secretary of State, formerly a Member 
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of the House of Representatives and of the 
United States Senate from the State of Ten- 
nessee, presented by the Cumberland 
(Md.) Evening and Sunday Times, and to 
cause such bust, executed by George Con- 
lon, sculptor, to be placed in a suitable lo- 
cation in the United States Capitol. 
PROTECTION OF WIDOWS AND CHILDREN 
OF DECEASED WORLD WAR NO. 1 VET- 
ERANS—REPORT OF FINANCE COM- 
MITTEE 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I report 
back favorably from the Committee on 
Finance with amendments the bill (H. R. 
1744) to provide Government protection 
to widows and children of deceased 
World War veterans, and I submit a 
report (No. 1297) thereon. 

The committee today approved this 

bill with an amendment striking out all 
after the enacting clause and inserting 
a substitute. The bill is known as the 
widows and orphans veterans’ bill of 
World War No. 1. I should like to bring 
it up at the earliest possible time next 
week in order that it may go to the 
House for final action. 
Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I 
suggest to the Senator from Georgia that 
in view of the interest in the proposed 
legislation it might be well to ask that the 
text of House bill 1744 as it passed the 
House and the amendment unanimously 
reported by the Finance Committee be 
printed in the Recorp for the informa- 
tion of those who may be interested. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I make 
that request. I think both texts are 
printed in the report, but I ask also that 
House bill 1744 as it passed the House 
and the substitute unanimously ordered 
reported by the Finance Committee this 
morning be printed in the body of the 
Record for the information of the Sen- 
ate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered; and the bill will be placed 
on the calendar. 

The text of House bill 1744 as passed 
by the House of Representatives is as 
follows: 

H. R. 1744 
An act to provide Government protection to 
widows and children of deceased World War 
veterans 

Be it enacted, etc., That the surviving 
widow, child, or children of any honorably 
discharged person who entered the service 
prior to November 12, 1918, or if the persons 
were serving with the United States military 
forces in Russia before April 2, 1920, and 
served 90 days or more during World War No. 
1, or who, having served less than 90 days, was 

for disability in the service in 
line of duty, dies, or has died from a disease 
or disability not service connected, shall, 
upon filing application and such proofs in 
the Veterans’ Administration as the Admin- 
istrator of Veterans’ Affairs may prescribe, be 
entitled to receive compensation: Provided, 
That payment of compensation under the 
provisions of this act shall not be made to 
any widow without child, or a child, whose 
annual income exceeds $1,000, or to a widow 
with a child or children whose annual in- 
come exceeds $2,500. -In determining annual 
income, payments of war-risk term insurance, 
United States Government life (converted) 
insurance, and payments under the World 
War Adjusted Compensation Act, as amended 
(U. S. C., title 38, ch. 11), and the Adjusted 
Compensation Payment Act, 1936, as amend- 
ed, shall not be considered. 
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Szc. 2. (a) The monthly rates of compen- 
sation shall be as follows; Widow but no 
child, $30; widow with one child, $38 (with 
$4 for each additional child); no widow but 
one child, $15; no widow but two children, 
$22 (equally divided); no widow but three 
children, $30 (equally divided) (with $3 for 
each additional child; total amount to be 
equally divided). 

(b) The total compensation payable under 
this section shall not exceed $64. Where such 
benefits would otherwise exceed $64, the 
amount of $64 may be apportioned as the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs may pre- 
scribe. 

Sec. 3. That as used in this act— 

(a) The term “person who entered the 
service” shall mean a person, whether male 
or female, and whether commissioned, en- 
listed, or drafted, who was finally accepted 
for active service in the military or naval 
forces of the United States, members of 
training camps authorized by law, and such 
other persons heretofore recognized by stat- 
ute or veterans’ regulations as being eligible 
for World War service connection for dis- 
ability; 

(b) The term “widow” shall mean a per- 
son who was married prior to the date of 
enactment of this act to the person who 
served: Provided, That all marriages shall be 
proved as valid marriages according to the 
law of the place where the parties resided at 
the time of the marriage or the law of the 
place where the parties resided when the 
right to compensation accrued; and 

(c) The term “child” shall mean a person 
unmarried and under the age of 18 years, 
unless prior to reaching- the age of 18 the 
child becomes or has become permanently 
incapable of self-support by reason of mental 
or physical defect, who is a legitimate child, 
a child legally adopted, a stepchild if a mem- 
ber of the man’s household, an illegitimate 
child, but as to the father only, if acknowl- 
edged in writing signed by him or if he has 
been judicially ordered or decreed to con- 
tribute to such child’s support or has been 
judicially decreed to be the putative father 
of such a child: Provided, That the payment 
of compensation shall be continued after 
the age of 18 years and until completion of 
education or training to any child who is 
or may hereafter be pursuing a course of 
instruction, entered into before said child 
reached his or her twenty-first birthday, at 
a school, college, academy, seminary, tech- 
nical institute, or university, particularly 
designated by him and approved by the 
Administrator, which shall have agreed to 
report to the Administrator the termination 
of attendance of such child, and if any such 
institution of learning fails to make such 
report promptly the approval shall be with- 
drawn. 

Sec. 4. That payment shall be effective 
from the date of enactment of this act in 
all cases where application under Public Law 
No. 484, Seventy-third Congress, as amended, 
is on file in the Veterans’ Administration 
prior to the date of enactment of this act, 
and in all other cases payment shall be made 
from the date the application of the widow, 
child, or children, in the form prescribed by 
the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, is filed 
in the Veterans’ Administration. 

Sec. 5. This act may be cited as the 
“World War Widows’ and Dependent Chil- 
dren’s Act, 1948.“ 


The text of the amendment reported 
by the Committee on Finance today to 
House bill 1744 is as follows: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
in lieu thereof insert the following: 

“That section 1 of Public Law No. 484, 
Seventy-third Congress, June 28, 1934, as 
amended, is hereby amended by repealing 
subsections (a) and (b) thereof and substi- 
tuting the following: 
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“‘SecTIon 1. (a) The surviving widow, 
child, or children of any deceased person who 
served in World War No. 1 before November 
12, 1918, or if the person was serving with the 
United States military forces in Russia be- 
fore April 2, 1920, and who was discharged 
or released from active service under condi- 
tions other than dishonorable after having 
served 90 days or more or for disability in- 
curred in the service in line of duty, or who 
at time of death was receiving or entitled to 
receive compensation, pension, or retirement 
pay for service-connected: disability, shall, 
upon filing application and such proofs in 
the Veterans’ Administration as the Admin- 
istrator of Veterans’ Affairs may prescribe, be 
entitled to receive pension as provided by this 
act. 

“ ‘Sec. 2, That section 2 of Public Law No. 
484, Seventy-third Congress, as amended, is 
hereby amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 2. (a) That the monthly rates of 
pension shall be as follows: Widow but no 
child, $35; widow and one child, $45 (with $5 
for each additional child); no widow but one 
child, $18; no widow but two children, $27 
(equally divided); no widow but three 
children, $36 (equally divided) with $4 for 
each additional child (the total amount to 
be equally divided). 

“*(b) The total pension payable under *his 
section shall not exceed $74.- Where such 
benefits would otherwise exceed $74, the 
amount of $74 may be apportioned as the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs may pre- 
scribe.’ 

"Sec, 3. That section 3 of Public Law No. 
514, Seventy-fifth Congress, May 13, 1938, is 
hereby amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 3. On and after the date of enact- 
ment of this act for the purpose of payment 
of compensation or pension under the laws 
administered by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, the term ‘widow of a World War No. 1 
veteran’ shall mean a woman who was married 
prior to the effective date of enactment of 
this amendment, or 10 or more years, to the 
person who served: Provided, That all mar- 
rlages shall be proven as valid marriages ac- 
cording to the law of the place where the 
parties resided at the time of marriage or the 
law of the place where the parties resided 
when the right to compensation or pension 
accrued; And provided further, That where 
the original date of marriage meets the 
statutory requirement and the parties were 
legally married at date of death of the vet- 
eran, the requirement of the statute as to 
date of marriage will be regarded as having 
been met. Compensation or pension shall 
not be allowed a widow who has remarried 
either once or more than once, and where 
compensation or pension is properly discon- 
tinued by reason of remarriage it shall not 
thereafter be recommenced. No compensa- 
tion or pension shall be paid to a widow un- 
less there was continuous cohabitation with 
the person who served from the date of mar- 
riage to date of death, except where there 
was a separation which was due to the mis- 
conduct of or procured by the person who 
served, without the fault of the widow.’ 

“Sec. 4. This act shall be effective from the 
date of its approval: Provided, That notwith- 
stancing the repeal of subsections (a) and 
(b) of section 1 of Public Law No. 484, Sev- 
enty-third Congress, as amended, contained 
in section 1 of this act, claims otherwise pay- 
ablé for a period prior to the effective date 
of this act may be adjudicated and placed on 
the roll and the benefits of this act shall be 
applicable to such claims and those claims 
now on the rolls. 

“Sec. 5. Except to the extent they may con- 
flict with the provisions of this act, the pro- 
visions of Public Law No. 2, Seventy-third 
Congress, March 20, 1933, the Veterans Reg- 
ulations promulgated thereunder, and of 
Public Law No, 144, Seventy-eighth Congress, 
July 13, 1943, as now or hereafter amended, 
shall be applicable to this act: Provided, That 
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no compensation or pension shall be reduced 
or discontinued by the enactment of this 
act. 

‘Sec. 6. The widow, child, or children of a 
veteran who served in World War No. 2 whose 
death is not due to service therein, but who 
at the time of death was receiving or entitled 
to receive pension, compensation, or retire- 
ment pay for disability incurre in such sery- 
ice, or who, having served at least 90 days 
diring such war period or having been dis- 
charged for disability incurred in line of 
duty during such service, dies or has died 
from a disease or disability not service con- 
nected and at the time of death had a dis- 
ability due to such service for which pension 
would be payable if 10 percent or more in 
degree, shall be entitled to pension in the 
amounts and otherwise subject to the con- 
ditions of Public Law No. 484, as amended: 
Provided, That for the purposes of this sec- 
tion the definition of the terms ‘veteran,’ 
‘widow,’ ‘child or children’ shall be those 
applicable to World War No. 2 as provided in 
Public Law No. 2, Seventy-third Congress, as 
now or hereafter amended: And provided 
further, That section 4, Public Law No. 312, 
Seventy-eighth Congress, is hereby amended 
accordingly.” 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 


Mrs CARAWAY, from the Committee 
on Enrolled Bills, reported that on No- 
vember 30, 1944, that committee pre- 
sented to the President of the United ~ 
States the following enrolled bills: 


5.1373. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of War to convey to the people of Puerto Rico 
for school purposes a certain building and lot 
known as the Mayaguez Barracks Military 
Reservation now under the jurisdiction of 
the War Department; 

S. 1714. An act to reimburse certain Coast 
and Geodetic Survey and Marine Corps per- 
sonnel for personal property lost or damaged 
as the result of a fire at the marine barracks, 
Quantico, Va., on December 16, 1943; 

S. 1731. An act for the relief of Helen Hal- 
verson; 

S. 1741. An act to provide for the reim- 
bursement of certain Navy and civilian per- 
sonnel for personal property lost as the result 
of a fire in hangar V-3 at the naval air sta- 
tion, Norfolk, Va., on November 12, 1942; 

S. 1838. An act to provide for reimburse- 
ment of certain Navy personnel and former 
Navy personnel for personal property lost or 
damaged as the result of fires in quarters 
occupied by naval construction battalions; 

S. 1839. An act to provide for reimburse- 
ment of certain Navy personnel for personal 
property lost or damaged as the result of a 
fire in quarters at naval advance base depot, 
Port Hueneme, Calif., on February 6, 1944; 

S. 1840. An act to provide for reimburse- 
ment of certain Navy personnel and former 
Navy personnel for personal property lost 
or damaged as the result of a fire in the 
bachelor officers’ quarters, naval operating 
base, Argentia, Newfoundland, on January 
12, 1943; 

S. 1841. An act to provide for the reim- 
bursement of certain Navy personnel and 
former Navy personnel for personal property 
lost or damaged as the result of a fire which 
occurred on the naval station, Tutuila, 
American Samoa, on October 20, 1943; 

S. 1842. An act to reimburse certain Ma- 
rine Corps personnel for personal property 
lost or damaged as the result of a fire at the 
marine barracks, naval supply depot, Bayonne, 
N. J., on April 25, 1943; 

S. 1881. An act to provide for reimburse- 
ment of certain Navy personnel and former 
Navy personnel for personal property lost or 
damaged as the result of fire at the naval 
advance base depot, Port Hueneme, Calif., on 
January 12, 1944; and 

S. 1964. An act to reimburse certain avia- 
tion cadets and former aviation cadets for 
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property lost or damaged as the result of a 

fire at Carroll College, Helena, Mont, on 

January 8, 1944. 

AUTHORIZATION TO FILE REPORT ON 
CROP INSURANCE BILL DURING RE- 
CESS 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
President, the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry has completed the hearings 
on the so-called crop insurance bill 
(H. R. 4911) and has marked up the 
bill. But I am afraid the report will 
not be ready to be submitted during to- 
day’s session of the Senate. Therefore, 
I ask unanimous consent that the chair- 
man of the committee may file the report 
during the recess of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 


BILL INTRODUCED 


Mr. MEAD introduced a bill (S. 2207) 
for the relief of Marlin-Rockwell Cor- 
poration with respect to the jurisdiction 
of the Tax Court of the United States to 
redetermine its excessive profits for its 
fiscal year ending December 31, 1942, 
subject to renegotiation under the Re- 
negotiation Act, which was read twice 
by its title and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H. R. 4993) to amend Public, 
No. 507, Seventy-seventh Congress, sec- 
ond session, an act to further expedite 
the prosecution of the war, approved 
March 27, 1942, known as the Second 
War Powers Act, 1942, was read twice 
by its title and referred to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 


RIVER AND HARBOR IMPROVEMENTS— 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. BYRD and Mr. ROBERTSON each 
submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by them, respectively, to the 
bill (H. R. 3961) authorizing the con- 
struction, repair, and preservation of 
certain public works on rivers and har- 
bors, and for other purposes, which were 
ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 


REPORT OF BOARD OF VISITORS TO 
UNITED STATES MERCHANT MARINE 
ACADEMY 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, I send 
forward the report of the Board of Vis- 
itors to the United States Merchant Ma- 
rine Academy, which I ask may be print- 
ed in the Recorp. If the same report is 
to be printed in the House proceedings, I 
will not ask for its publication in the pro- 
ceedings of the Senate, as I do not wish 
to duplicate it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

The report is as follows: 

REPORT OF THE BOARD OF VISITORS TO THE 
UNITED STATES MERCHANT MARINE ACAD- 
EMY 

Kines Pornt, N. Y., September 30, 1944. 

The PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE. 

The SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA- 
TIVES. 

GENTLEMEN: Pursuant to Public Law 301, 
chapter 194, Seventy-eighth Congress, second 
session approved May 11, 1944, the following 
Senators and Members of the House of Rep- 
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resentatives were designated to constitute 
the 1944 Board of Visitors to the United 
States Merchant Marine Academy: 


SENATORS 


By the Committee on Commerce: 

Josum W. BanEx, of North Carolina (ex 
officio). 

GEORGE L, RADCLIFFE, of Maryland. 

HaroLp Hirz BURTON, of Ohio. 

By the Vice President: 

James M. TUNNELL, of Delaware. 

MEMBERS OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

By the Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
Committee; 

ScHuYLER O. Brann, First Congressional 
District of Virginia (ex officio). 

Epwarp J. Hart, Fourteenth Congressional 
District of New Jersey. 

ROBERT RAMSPECK, Fifth Congressional Dis- 
trict of Georgia. 

RICHARD J. WELCH, 
District of California. 

By the Speaker of the House: 

EuGENE J. Kroc, Ninth Congressional Dis- 
trict of New York. 

GORDON CANFIELD, 
District of New Jersey. 

Representative DANIEL ELLISON, Fourth 
Congressional District of Maryland, was later 
appointed in place of Mr. RICHARD J. WELCH 
of California who was unable to attend. 

The Board of Visitors to the United States 
Merchant Marine Academy assembled at 
Wiley Hall at 10:00 a. m. Friday, September 
29, 1944, where the members were received 
by the Superintendent of the Merchant Ma- 
rine Academy, Capt. Giles C. Stedman, United 
States Naval Reserve, and his staff. 

The following members of the Board were 
present at the first and later meetings: Sen- 
ator GEORGE L. RADCLIFFE, Senator Haron H. 
BURTON, Representative SCHUYLER O. BLAND, 
Representative ROBERT RAMSPECK, Represent- 
ative EUGENE J. Kroc, Representative Gon- 
DON CANFIELD, Representative DANIEL ELLISON. 


First meeting of the Board of Visitors 


After being conducted to the conference 
room, Representative SCHUYLER O. BLAND 
took the chair as temporary chairman for 
the purpose of organization. 

The Board elected Representative SCHUY- 
LER O. BLAND as chairman, and designated 
Lt. Comdr. William L. Bull, United States 
Maritime Service, as assistant secretary. 

When, at the request of the chairman, the 
superintendent and his staff joined the Board 
in conference, the Superintendent was in- 
vited to make such reports on the state of 
the academy as he deemed pertinent and 
proper to bring to the Board's attention. In 
response to this invitation, the Superintend- 
ent, Capt. Giles C. Stedman, United States 
helen Reserve, presented the following re- 
port: 

“Gentlemen, it is a pleasure to welcome the 
first Congressional Board of Visitors to the 
United States Merchant Marine Academy. 

The entire academy personnel is sincerely 
gratified by this visit, and appreciates the 
important function of your board in better 
enabling us to accomplish the mission of 
this national institution. 

“We are well aware that the performance of 
this additional duty during these arduous 
days calls for considerable sacrifice for each 
of you. But we firmly believe that this gen- 
erous donation of your time and effort will 
be compensated for by the realization that 
you will have rendered a valuable service to 
the academy and to the Nation’s growing 
maritime strength. 


Part I. Introduction to Background and 
Establishment of Cadet Corps 
“The passage by the Congress of the Mer- 
chant Marine Act of 1936, as amended, gave 
distinct impetus to the Federal training of 
officers for the United States merchant 
marine by providing for the establishment 
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of the United States Merchant Marine Cadet 
Corps. 

“The United States Merchant Marine Cadet 
Corps was Officially organized by the United 
States Maritime Commission, in the spring 
of 1938. In order to prepare a comprehen- 
sive training program an exhaustive study 
was first made of all foreign systems of mer- 
chant marine officer training. For many 
years England, Italy, Germany, Japan, Hol- 
land, Norway, Sweden, France, and Denmark 
had well-established training programs. 
Accordingly, a comprehensive analysis was 
made of the best points of each system of 
training. With this background, and with 
the assistance of the keenest minds among 
American shipping officials and merchant 
marine officers, the Maritime Commission in- 
augurated and developed the United States 
Merchant Marine Cadet Corps, the Nation’s 
first Federal system for training officers for 
the merchant marine. = 

“The cadet corps had its inception when 
the 99 cadets who were aboard Government- 
owned or subsidized vessels were placed un- 
der the direct supervision of the Maritime 
Commission on March 15, 1938. Early in 
1939, national competitive examinations for 
the appointment to cadetships were inaugu- 
rated, and for the first time in the history of 
this Nation an opportunity was presented to 
qualified young Americans of every State in 
the Union to receive training for a career in 
the United States merchant marine. 

“Lacking its own facilities ashore, the newly 
established cadet corps necessarily had to 
share the quarters of certain other training 
institutions, such as the Admiral Billard 
Academy at New London, the New York State 
Maritime Academy at Fort Schuyler, N. Y., the 
United States navy yard at Algiers, La., and 
a United States Navy base in San Francisco, 
Although at that early date the total comple- 
ment of the cadet corps was low, the course 
of study was comprehensive, based on a 4-year 
curriculum. 

“The growing international tension and 
subsequent declaration of war suspended the 
4-year course, and compelled the adoption of 
a shortened period of training. Concurrent 
with the increasing strength of the cadet 
corps, two basic schools were established, one 
at San Mateo, Calif., the other at Pass 
Christian, Miss. By the end of 1941, the 
rapidly increasing strength of the cadet 
corps made clear the urgent need for the 
establishment of an adequate academy on the 
Atlantic coast to furnish both basic and ad- 
vanced training. Accordingly, thorough in- 
vestigation was made to locate a suitable site 
for the new academy. Final selection in- 
dicated that the Walter P. Chrysler estate of 
11 acres, at Kings Point, N. Y., was the most 
appropriate location, and in December 1941, 
its purchase for $100,000 was consummated 
by the United States Maritime Commission, 
Plans were at once developed to adopt this 
estate for use in building the first Federal 
Merchant Marine Academy which would 
furnsih officer training to the young men of 
all States. 


Part II. Planning, Establishment, and Con- 
struction of United States Merchant 
Marine Academy 


“The newly acquired Chrysler property and 
residence were occupied early in 1942, and 
instructional activity was commenced. At 
the same time, broad plans were developed 
at the United States Merchant Marine Cadet 
Corps headquarters in Washington for the 
final design of the academy. Architects, 
cadet corps officials, prominent merchant ma- 
rine officers, and educators jointly contributed 
to the preparation of the over-all plans. The 
design was based on a peacetime comple- 
ment of 1,200 cadet~midshipmen, although 
it was then fully realized that during the 
war it would be necessary to operate with at 


least double that figure. Final design having 
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been established, 2 unique problem presented 
itself owing to the need of continuing all 
training activity at the same time that the 
builders proceeded with construction of the 
new buildings. Further, the enrollment was 
constantly increasing, and to accommodate 
the cadet-midshipmen it was necessary not 
only to occupy fully all existing buildings on 
the grounds, but temporary C. C. C. barracks 
as well, erected for the purpose. Owing to 
the critical shortage of steel, reinforced con- 
crete was used for the basic construction of 
the new buildings. Record progress was made 
in the entire constructional program. 

“At the termination of the construction pe- 
riod of approximately 15 months, the acad- 
emy was substantially complete and ac- 
cordingly was officially dedicated on Sep- 
tember 30, 1943. At this date the academy 
had entered upon its full-scale instructional 
program. The cadet corps at that time had 
a total strength of 7,514 cadet-midshipmen, 
of whom 1,094 were undergoing basic train- 
ing at the academy and the two basic schools 
on the Pacific and Guif coasts; 2,200 were 
undergoing advanced training at the acad- 
emy, and the remainder, some 4,220, were in 
an intermediate period of training at sea 
aboard numerous merchant vessels voyaging 
to all parts of the world. 


Part III. Broad Review of Cadet Corps 
Academic Curriculum 


“The course of training prescribed for the 
past 2½ years has been one of 18 months’ 
duration, consisting of 3 months at basic 
school, followed by at least 6 months aboard 
ships, and 9 months advanced courses at the 
academy. Effective October 1, 1944, the course 
will be extended to 2 years. 

“The method of instructing cadet-midship- 
men is unusual, because of the provision 
whereby each cadet-midshipman must serve 
at sea aboard merchant vessels as a part of 
his training. Consequently, during existing 
war conditions, all cadet-midshipmen as- 
signed to the academy for advanced courses 
are veterans with service in combat zones, 

“At the very beginning of the cadet corps 
system of training it was found necessary, be- 
cause of the movements of merchant vessels, 
to have new sections of 25 cadet-midshipmen 
commence their basic and advanced academic 
schedules at weekly intervals. Graduations 
take place at semi-monthly intervals, thus 
keeping a constant supply of graduates avail- 
able for sea duty. 

“It is, of course, recognized that before new- 
ly appointed cadet-midshipmen are ready for 
assignment to training at sea, a basic course 
ashore is essential, Hence, the present basic 
training, of 4 months’ duration, has a two- 
fold purpose. First, to prepare cadet-mid- 
shipmen to be useful when they join a vessel 
for sea training, and take care of themselves 
and others in event of enemy action or acci- 
dent, and second, to present a rudimentary 
outline of the chief subjects upon which to 
build future training. With cadet-midship- 
men undergoing sea training aboard so many 
varied merchant vessels, centralized control 
is difficult. Accordingly, a novel method of 
supervising their study is in force, District 
cadet-midshipmen supervisors and instruc- 
tors are stationed in New York, Baltimore, 
New Orleans, the Canal Zone, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, and Seattle. These officers 
visit vessels which are in port, and not only 
check progress made by cadet-midshipmen, 
but also assist them with studies. In addi- 
tion, the cadet corps has developed a guided 
plan of self-study for the cadet-midshipman 
at sea, called a sea project. This sea project 
outlines for the cadet-midshipman the es- 
sential points of importance on board his 
ship, to which attention must be di- 
rected during his study. This compre- 
hensive manual has been so designed that 
for all cadet-midshipmen undergoing deck 
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training, only two individual types of 
projects are necessary; one for cargo ships, 
and one for tankers. For cadet-midshipmen 
in engineering training, two projects suffice— 
one for steam, and one for Diesel vessels. 
Cadet-midshipmen are at sea for an over-all 
period of 6 to 9 months, depending on dura- 
tion of voyages. During this time they make 
sketches, prepare drawings, and write answers 
to hundreds of questions. These questions 
pertain to the construction, equipment, op- 
eration of their vessels, and other professional 
subjects. Upon termination of their sea 
training, cadet-midshipmen must have their 
projects completed. They then report to dis- 
trict supervisors for assignment to the acad- 
emy. 

“To summarize academic training at Kings 
Point, the course now consists of 36 weeks’ 
advanced work, and will be expanded to 52 
weeks on October 1, 1944. Deck and engine 
cadet-midshipmen take separate courses of 
study, although both study naval science and 
shipping economics. The chief subjects 
studied by deck cadet-midshipmen include 
navigation, seamanship and cargo, ship con- 
struction, mechanical drawing, and meteor- 
ology. Engineer cadet-midshipmen have as 
major courses the study of steam engineering, 
Diesel engineering, refrigeration, electrical 
engineering, ship construction, and engineer- 
ing drawing. by 

“Teaching is chiefly done by the lecture- 
demonstration method. Lectures are supple- 
mented by pertinent laboratory and practical 
work. Extensive use is made of educational 
motion pictures, slide films, charts, models, 
specimens of equipment, and other visual 
aids. 

“Instructors are guided uniformly through- 
out their respective courses by lesson plans 
developed by officers of the cadet corps. 
These lesson plans show detailed content of 
each lesson, and when used in conjunction 
with an instructor's guidebook, insure that all 
courses are taught in accordance with a 
standard plan. 

“Academic control is exercised chiefly by 
an academic board, which maintains high 
scholastic standards, and an effective method 
of detecting cadet-midshipmen who are 
unabie to measure up to the high standard 
required by the Merchant Marine Cadet 
Corps 


“While cadet-midshipmen pursue a rigorous 
course of study, there are extensive provisions 
made for extracurricular and recreational ac- 
tivities. An extensive athletic program is 
under way, using all available facilities for 
the physical conditioning and recreation of 
cadet-midshipmen, The academy elso pos- 
sesses an auditorium, recreation rooms, and a 
library which contains a collection of books 
on appropriate technical and general subjects. 

“At the completion of courses, graduates are 
examined for their original merchant-marine 
licenses as third mates, or third assistant 
engineers, for service in any ship in the 
United States merchant marine. Graduates 
also receive diplomas and commissions as en- 
signs in the United States Naval Reserve and 
United States maritime service. About 5,000 
have graduated from the cadet corps and its 
academy since 1938. Of this number, 30 per- 
cent, or about 1,500, are on active duty as 
Officers in the Navy; the remaining 3,500 are 
se as officers in merchant vessels. 

“Part IV. Grourds, Buildings, and Equipment 

“The academy, now totaling 60 acres, is 
situated at Kings Point, Long Island, N. Y. 
New construction completed since acquisition 
of the Chrysler estate includes buildings suit- 
able for their respective purposes which are 


all named in honor of persons who were 
prominent in the history of the merchant 


marine. Major buildings include seven 
dormitories for cadet-midshipmen, a large 
mess hall, a drill hall, a hospital, and aca- 
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demic buildings for deck and engine training. 
These are supplemented by necessary service 
buildings. 

“The success of a training program depends 
to a certain degree, on available instructional 
equipment. The academy is fortunate in 
having secured a great deal of marine equip- 
ment from the Navy and from the United 
States Maritime Commission. For deck 
training, navigational instruments and aids 
are available, including a most up-to-date 
Sperry pass laboratory. A full-sized 
set of ship’s cargo masts, winches, and 
booms is installed near the waterfront for 
practical instruction in cargo handling. In- 
struction in seamanship is supplemented by 
numerous small boats and latest designs of 
lifeboat davits and life rafts. There are also 
based at the academy, sail-, steam-, and 
Diesel-propelled training vessels, in which 
cadet midshipmen make short cruises as 
part of their practical training. Engineer- 
ing laboratory equipment includes a marine 
steam power plant which generates steam 
from two marine boilers. This steam is used 
for heating the entire academy, as well as 
for operating instructional equipment. A 
varied selection of steam engines, pumps, and 
auxiliaries, as well as Diesel engines, elec- 
trical equipment, and shop tools is available 
for actual operation and practical training. 
The department of naval science has not only 
a wide variety of representative guns, loading 
machines, specimen mines, and paravanes, 
but also has numerous instructional models 
and aids for classroom use. 

“Part V. Operation of Academy 

“The United States Merchant Marine Cadet 
Corps is a division of the organiza- 
tion of the War Shipping Administration. 
This organization has jurisdiction over the 
training of officers and seamen for the dura- 
tion of the war. The cadet corps operates 
under the direction of a supervisor whose 
office and staff are located in Washington, 
D. C. The academy, the largest unit of the 
United States Merchant Marine Cadet Corps, 
is headed by a superintendent. Next in the 


chain of command is the commandant of 


cadet midshipmen, assisted by the executive 
and administrative officers, and the secretary 
of the academic board, who supervise all aca- 
demic and service departments necessary to 
the operation of the academy. 

“The academy at Kings Point and the cadet 
basic schools at San Mateo and Pass Chris- 
tian are operated on a military basis, with 
discipline on the same plane as that at other 
service academies, Cadet-midshipmren of the 
cadet corps are appointed midshipmen in 
the United States Naval Reserve, in an inac- 
tive status. Officers and instructors are as- 
signed to cadet corps units jointly by the 
United States maritime service and the 
United States Navy. The Navy has been most 
cooperative in every respect in assisting in 
the operation of the academy and other cadet 
corps units. 

“More than 90 percent of our instructors 
are merchant marine officers, approximately 
one-half of whom are on active duty as mem- 
bers of the United States Naval Reserve. 
They have been assigned to the academy by 
the Navy Department. The remainder are 
commissioned officers of the United States 
Maritime Service. Our subordinate adminis- 
trative complement consists of enlisted per- 
sonnel of the United States Maritime Service 
and civil-service employees, 

“Part VI. Accomplishments and Aims 

“Thus the establishment and growth of the 
United States Merchant Marine Academy has 
been outlined. Built at a cost of $7,300,000, 
less than the cost of a single modern de- 
stroyer, there now exists the first Pederal 
academy for training merchant marine of- 
ficers, operating on a parallel with the Naval 
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Academy, Military Academy, and Coast Guard 
Academy for the equally important Amer- 
ican merchant marine. 

“The cadet corps as of this date has already 
graduated 5,000 officers, many of whom have 
since risen to positions of master and chief 
engineer aboard vessels of the United States 
merchant marine. Of growing importance, 
however, is the post-war function of the 
cadet corps and its academy. It is expected 
that graduates, having been trained under 
the highest possible standards, will take the 
initiative in safeguarding the interests and 
well-being of the United States merchant 
marine in years to come, and thus play a 
key role in the national welfare. 

“Highly desirable is the prompt return to 
a 4-year course, consisting of 9 months’ basic 
training, 12 to 15 months aboard ships, and 
2 years advanced study at the academy. Also 
highly desirable is the return to national 
competitive examinations for appointment as 
cadet-midshipmen in the United States Mer- 
chant Marine Cadet Corps. 

“It may be of interest to note here that 
the 54-year merchant marine officer train- 
ing course of Russia was reduced to only 
4½ years during the existing war. In the 
opinion of not a few interested in the fu- 
ture of the American merchant marine, the 
reduction of the cadet corps’ 4-year course 
to 1% years was indeed drastic, and action 
to return to 4 years should be taken at the 
earliest practicable date. 


“Conclusion 


“In conclusion, may I again assure you that 
you are most welcome. I thank you for 
your kind interest and attention. The en- 
tire staff of the United States Merchant Ma- 
rine Academy offers you its full cooperation, 
and stands ready to assist you in every way 
possible during your visit.” 

Upon the conclusion of this report the 
chairman threw the meeting open to ques- 
tions by members of the Board, some of 
whom were not familiar with the organiza- 
tion of the United States Merchant Marine 
Cadet Corps and Academy. Their questions 
were answered by the Superintendent and 
his staff. 

At this time Capt. James Harvey Tomb, 
United States Navy, retired, the first Super- 
intendent of the United States Merchant 
Marine Academy, was presented to the Board. 

In order to thoroughly acquaint the mem- 
bers of the Board with the academic program 
of the academy, each member was given a 
folio containing the following enclosures, the 
purpose of each being briefly outlined by 
Commander Harold V. Nerney, United States 
Nayal Reserve, executive officer of the acad- 
emy: 

1. Information booklet of the United States 
Merchant Marine Cadet Corps, 

2. Information booklet for ship’s officers 
and shore officials of steamship companies. 

3. Regulations and instructions of the 
United States Merchant Marine Cadet Corps. 

4. (a) Registration as of September 1, 1944, 
showing distribution and quota by States. 

(b) Home States of cadet-midshipmen in 
training as of September 1, 1944. 

(c) Typical daily strength report of the 
United States Merchant Marine Academy. 

6. (a) United States Merchant Marine Ca- 
det Corps roster of officers, September 1, 1944. 

(b) Organization chart of the United 
States Merchant Marine Academy. 

( Directory of officers of the United 
States Merchant Marine Academy, September 
1, 1944, 

6. (a) Academic curriculum of the United 
States Merchant Marine Academy. 

(b) Outline of courses for preliminary 
cadet-midshipmen (deck) and a typical class 
schedule, 

(c) Outline of courses for preliminary 
cadet-midshipmen (engine) and a typical 
class schedule. 
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(d) Outline of courses for advanced cadet- 
midshipmen (deck) and a typical class 
schedule, 

(e) Outline of courses for advanced cadet- 
midshipmen (engine) and a typical class 
schedule, 

7. Typical academic schedule for the week, 

8. Typical plan of the week. 

9. Album of pictures of the United States 
Merchant Marine Academy and cadet-mid- 
shipmen activities. 

10. Guide book for instructors of the 
United States Merchant Marine Academy, 

11. Typical instructors’ manuals: 

(a) Instructor's Manual in Navigation for 
Preliminary Cadet-Midshipmen (deck). 

(b) Instructor’s Manual in Steam Engi- 
neering for Preliminary Cadet-Midshipmen 
(Engine). 

12, Tanker supplement to the sea project 
for cadet-midshipmen (deck). 

The superintendent invited the chairman 
to designate a member of the Board to de- 
liver a brief address to the regiment of cadet- 
midshipmen immediately before the review 
at 4:05 p. m. Senator GEORGE L. RADCLIFFE 
was selected to make this address. 

The regimental commander, Cadet-Mid- 
shipman Wiliam C, Gibson, United States 
Merchant Marine Cadet Corps, was then pre- 
sented to the chairman and members of the 
Board. After being presented, he invited the 
members of the Board to luncheon with the 
regiment at Delano Hall. 

Just before the meeting adjourned at 11:30 
a. m., the chairman informed the Board of 
the regrets expressed by the following mem- 
bers of the Board for their inability to be 
present due to unforeseen circumstances: 
Senator Jostan W. Bartey, Senator James M, 
TUNNELL, Representative Epwarp J. Hart. 


Meeting with the regiment of cadet- 
midshipmen 

At 12:30 p. m. the Board was conducted 
to Delano Hall by the cadet-midshipmen 
regimental commander and his staff for 
luncheon with the regiment. There were 
no commissioned officers present, After 
luncheon each member of the Board was in- 
troduced to eight cadet-midshipmen from his 
home State and held a 20-minute conference 
with them. 
3 Tour of the academy 


Their officer escorts having been presented 
to them, the members of the Board proceeded 
on a conducted tour of the academy. Among 
the various buildings and activities inspected 
were— 

Barry Hall: 
quarters. 

O'Hara Hall: Naval science classrooms, drill 
hall, pistol range, gun room, and ordnance 
equipment, 

Bowditch Hall: Academy library, class- 
rooms, radio code room, chart room, mechan- 
ical drawing room, radio laboratory, gyro lab- 
oratory, meteorology equipment, bridges, and 
the auditorium. 

Fulton Hall: Classrooms, electrical labora- 
tory, machine shop, Diesel laboratory, weld- 
ing school, forge shop, and steam laboratory. 

Samuels Hall: Sail loft, practical seaman- 
ship room, lifeboat and fire fighting class- 
rooms, and signaling rooms (where a brief 
class in Mersigs was held). 

Proceeding then along the water front the 
Board viewed the Cargo Mast Unit, — ghee 
and Breeches Buoy Unit, and observed the 
harbor facilities and training vessels. 

Upon completion of this tour, the Board 


Typical cadet-midshipmen's 


proceeded to Kendrick Field and witnessed: 


the review of the regiment of cadet-mid- 
shipmen. 

The Board reassembled at the senior offi- 
cers’ mess at 4:45 p. m. for an informal dis- 
cussion which terminated at 5:30 p. m. 


Superintendent’s reception and dinner 


At 6:30 p. m. the superintendent held a 
reception and dinner for all members of the 
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Board. In addition to the members of the 
Board there were present Capt. J, H. Tomb, 
United States Navy (retired), 5 officers 
from the headquarters of the United States 
Merchant Marine Cadet Corps, and 20 officers 
of the academy staff. 

After the dinner a film depicting the activi- 
ties of the entire United States Merchant 
Marine Cadet Corps was shown, accompanied 
by a running commentary given by Com- 
mander H. V. Nerney, United States Naval 
Reserve. 

The Board adjourned for the day at 
10:40 p. m, 


Saturday, September 30, 1944 


The members of the Board reassembled 
at 8:30 a. m. and were conducted by their 
officer escorts on a tour of Patton Hospital, 
visiting the dispensary, dental. rooms and 
laboratories, wards, operating rooms, and 
diet kitchen. 


Second meeting of the Board of Visitors 


The members of the Board were taken 
aboard the training vessel William Webb for 
an inspection of the water front. 

At 9:30 a. m. the Board assembled in the 
wardroom of the training vessel William 
Webb for its final meeting, adjourning at 
10:30 a. m. 

Upon adjournment, the members of the 
Board proceeded to Kendrick Field to wit- 
ness a formal review of the regiment of 
cadet-midshipmen. 

Following the review, the members of the 
Board attended a buffet iuncheon in O'Hara 
Hall with the superintendent and senior 
officers of the academy and prominent in- 
vited guests from the maritime industry in 
celebration of the first anniversary of the 
dedication of the United States Merchant 
Marine Academy. 

The members of the Board departed from 
the academy at their pleasure upon the con- 
clusion of the luncheon. 


Comments and recommendations 


As a result of the inspections made and 
the interviews held with members of the 
Merchant Marine Academy staff and cadet- 
midshipmen of the regiment, the Board of 
Visitors respectfully submits the following 
comments and recommendations; 

1, The Board recognizes the necessity of 
maintaining a permanent United States 
Merchant Marine Academy. This academy 
will be an important factor in the develop- 
ment of a sound merchant-marine policy for 
the country. The maintenance of an ade- 
quate merchant marine of high standards 
depends upon the availability of qualified 
officers as well as upon the existence of the 
best ships and favorable economic condi- 
tions. It is imperative that the indispensa- 
ble service to the Nation which the United 
States Merchant Marine Academy has been 
rendering in maintaining a steady supply 
of well-trained officers for the merchant ma- 
rine and the Navy shall be continued in the 
immediate post-war days and for all years 
to come. 

2. Although the present plant and facil- 
ities of the academy are of a permanent na- 
ture and have been developed in accordance 
with well-conceived plans, the Board feels 
that early and careful consideration should 
be given to the expansion of both grounds 
and buildings to the end that a complete 
and fully integrated educational institution 
may be established at the earliest moment. 
Study should be made of the evident need 
for officers’ quarters in 4 permanent acad- 
emy. Enlargements of both grounds and 
facilities should be based on the require- 
ments of the future permanent cadet-mid- 
shipmen complement of 1,200. 

8, The Board is of the unanimous opinion 
that a full 4-year course is needed for this 
profession and recommends the return to 
the 4-year course as soon as practicable. Op- 
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portunity should be given to the graduates 
of the present shortened course to pursue 
post-graduate work upon resumption of the 
full course in order that they may have com- 
petence and knowledge in their profession 
equal to the graduates of the 4-year course. 

4. The Board recognizes the need, during 
the national emergency, of keeping the cadet 
corps at a maximum strength without regard 
to national competitive examinations, pro- 
vided the applicants meet the educational 
qualifications required. However, as a per- 
manent national institution, it is necessary 
that equal opportunities for entrance be 
offered to the population of all parts of the 
country. Such equality may be attained by 
the assignment of quotas to each State and 
the requirement of passing a competitive 
examination by all applicants, subject to the 
additional qualifications of high moral char- 
acter, perfect physical condition, and apti- 
tude for the profession. 

5. The Board recommends that means be 
provided for the academy to keep fully 
abreast of all modern marine inventions and 
equipment. As an example, one member of 
the Board learned, while overseas this sum- 
mer, that the British were planning to place 
radar equipment on the vessels of their mer- 
chant fleet. It is hoped that it will be pos- 
sible for the United States Navy to cooperate 
with our merchant marine in a free exchange 
of contemporary developments in maritime, 
naval, and scientific flelds. 

6. The Board believes that there is a lack 
of proper publicity for the academy. The 
members have been surprised and pleased, 
even as members of a congressional com- 
mittee having to do with merchant marine 
legislation, at the outstanding establishment 
found at Kings Point. Ways and means 
should be found by which the true story 
of the United States Merchant Marine Cadet 
Corps and Academy can be brought to public 
attention. The Board will aid in every way 
to accomplish this. 

7. It is the recommendation of this Board 
that the next Board of Visitors to the acad- 
emy visit and study conditions at the acad- 
emy at an early date in the year, so that they 
can have ample opportunity to give due con- 
sideration to questions of permanent policy 
and thus make a more substantial contribu- 
tion to the welfare of the Merchant Marine 
Academy. 

8. The Board that a great ma- 
jority of the cadet-midshipmen who are now 
in training have seen service with the mer- 
chant marine in combat zones; they feel 
that this is a strenuous education for these 
men in itself, and produces the best kind of 
officer material for the future. The Board 
recommends that consideration be given to 
the general status of merchant marine offi- 
cers as veterans of this war. A distinction 
must be made between their status and the 
status of members of the military and naval 
services during the war, yet certainly these 
men deserve regard as veterans of war serv- 
ice and should be given a fair opportunity 


to establish themselves in their profession, 


Any study of the situation must consider 
their special qualifications and their special 
needs. 


Conclusion 


In conclusion the members of the Board 
wish to congratulate the superintendent, 
the officers, and the cadet-midshipmen of the 
United States Merchant Marine Cadet Corps 
and Academy for the splendid work being 
done. The Board was deeply impressed by 
the spirit and morale of officers and cadet- 
midshipmen, as well as by the insvitution, 
the latter so splendidly arranged and most 
effectively operated with an administrative 
and educational personnel of the highest 
character and efficiency. 

The Board wishes to thank the superinten- 
dent, their escorts, and every officer for the 
courtesy and hospitality extended to the 
members during their visit. 
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To Lieutenant Commander William W. 
MacKenzie, United States Naval Reserve, Sec- 
retary to the Board of Visitors, the Board 
expresses its sincere appreciation for his 
ceaseless efforts in its behalf, and for his in- 
valuable assistance and cooperation. 

Respectfully submitted, 

James M. TUNNELL. 


CONVENTION AND PROTOCOL BETWEEN 
THE UNITED STATES AND FRANCE REL- 
ATIVE TO INCOME AND OTHER TAXES— 
REMOVAL OF BAN OF SECRECY 


As in executive session, 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, the 
President of the United States has trans- 
mitted to the Senate for ratification the 
convention and protocol between the 


United States and France, signed at Paris ` 


on July 25, 1939, for the avoidance of 
double taxation and the establishment of 
rules of reciprocal administrative as- 
sistance in the case of income and other 
taxes. The same convention was sub- 
mitted to the Senate under date of Feb- 
ruary 1, 1940. At that time the conven- 
tion and protocol were referred to a sub- 
committee consisting of the late Senator 
Harrison, of Mississippi, the senior Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin [Mr. LA FOLLETTE], 
and the senior Senator from Georgia. A 
favorable report was made to the full 
committee, and the full committee re- 
ported favorably upon the convention 
under date of May 8, 1940. 

However, due to the political and mili- 
tary developments in Europe, and par- 
ticularly in France, the convention went 
back to the State Department and into 
the hands of the Executive without for- 
mal action. 

This is the same-convention and pro- 
tocol, now resubmitted to the Senate. I 
ask that the ban of secrecy be removed 
in order that the matter may be properly 
handled by the officers of the Senate. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr, AIKEN. Is the form of the con- 
vention and protocol which is now re- 
submitted identical to that in which it 
was previously submitted? 

Mr. GEORGE. It is identical; there 
has been no subsequent change. 

Mr. AIKEN. It is in regular treaty 
form, is it? 

Mr. GEORGE. It is in the regular 
treaty form. 

Mr, AIKEN. Am I correct in under- 
standing that it is in the same treaty 
form in which it was when previously 
submitted? 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes, the same as when 
it was previously submitted. 

The improved political situation in 
France, and particularly the relationship 
between the United States and France, 
now makes it appropriate for the mat- 
ter to be considered. I am now merely 
asking for the removal of the ban of 
secrecy on this convention and protocol, 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, as in executive session, the re- 
quest of the Senator from Georgia is 
granted and the treaty and protocol are 
made public and will be published in the 
RECORD. 

The treaty and protocol, Executive I, 
Seventy-eighth Congress, second session, 
are as follows: 


{Executive I, Seventy-eighth Congress, 
second session] 


To the Senate of the United States: 

With a view to receiving the advice and 
consent of the Senate to ratification, I 
transmit herewith the convention and 
protocol between the United States of 
America and France, signed at Paris on 
July 25, 1939, for the avoidance of double 
taxation and the establishment of rules 
of reciprocal administrative assistance in 
the case of income and other taxes, 
which convention and protocol were re- 
ported favorably. to the Senate without 
amendment by the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations on May 8, 1940, as ex- 
plained more fully in the report on the 
convention and protoeol made to me by 
the Acting Secretary of State. 

I also transmit for the information of 
the Senate the report by the Acting Sec- 
retary of State. The attention of the 
Senate is invited particularly to the 
statements in the report which have re- 


-lation to the possibility of bringing the 


convention and protocol into force on 

January 1, 1945, in accordance with a 

provision in article 27 of the convention. 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 

Tue WHITE House, November 30, 1944. 


(Enclosures: 1. Report of the Acting 
Secretary of State; 2. Convention and 
protocol of July 25, 1939, between the 
United States and France for the avoid- 
ance of double taxation.] 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, November 24, 1944. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House. 

THE PRESIDENT: The undersigned, the Act- 
ing Secretary of State, has the honor to lay 
before the President, with a view to its trans- 
mission to the Senate to receive the advice 
and consent of that body to ratification, if 
his judgment approve thereof, the convention 
and protocol between the United States of 
America and France, signed at Paris on July 
25, 1939, for the avoidance of double taxation 
and the establishment of rules of reciprocal 
administrative assistance in the case of in- 
come and other taxes. 

This is the same convention, with accom- 
panying protocol, which was transmitted to 
the Senate with the President’s message dated 
February 1, 1940, and which the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, on May 8, 1940, 
reported favorably to the Senate without 
amendment and recommended that the Sen- 
ate advise and consent to the ratification 
thereof, after a subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, in a report of 
May 8, 1940, had expressed the view that the 
terms of the convention are advantageous to 
the United States, and that the convention 
should be ratified.” The texts of the conven- 
tion and protocol of July 25, 1939, together 
with the texts of the President's message of 
February 1, 1940, and the report of the Sec- 
retary of State to the President, dated Janu- 
ary 30, 1940, were printed in Senate Execu- 
tive A, Seventy-sixth Congress, third session, 
The text of the report of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations is printed in Senate 
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Executive Report No. 7, Seventy-sixth Con- 
gress, third session, together with the texts 
of the report of the subcommittee of that 
committee, a report of May 3, 1940, by the 
Joint Committee on Internal Revenue Taxa- 
tion of the Congress of the United States, and 
a technical memorandum of the Treasury 
Department relating to the convention and 
protocol. 

Pursuant to an order of the Senate, in 
executive session, dated September 26 (legis- 
lative day of Septembef 18), 1940, the Secre- 
tary of the Senate returned the aforemen- 
tioned convention and protocol to the Presi- 
dent without the advice and consent of the 
Senate to their ratification. This action was 
explained in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
September 26, 1940 (vol. 86, pt. 11, p. 12670), 
as being proposed “in view of the political 
changes effected through military operations 
in Europe” since the convention and protocol 
were signed. 

In view of the improvement of the political 
situation in Europe as affecting the relations 
between the United States of America and 
France, consideration has been given to the 
possibility of further improving trade rela- 
tions between the two countries by remov- 
ing certain of the barriers to trade which re- 
sult from the double taxation of income. 
After consultation between interested au- 
thorities of this Government, it has been con- 
cluded by the Department of State that it 
would be worth while to propose that the 
convention and protocol signed on July 25, 
1939, as the best available means of eliminat- 
ing double taxation on income and of facili- 
tating reciprocal administrative assistance 
between the taxing authorities of the two 
countries, be resubmitted to the President 
with a view to its transmission to the Senate. 

Considering that article 27 of the conven- 
tion provides that it “shall become effective 
on the ist day of January following the ex- 
change of the instruments of ratification,” 
and that it appears to be desirable, for the 
purpose of placing the fiscal relations of the 
two countries upon a mutually advantageous 
basis, to have the, convention and protocol 
brought into force, if circumstances should 
make it possible, on January 1, 1945, it is 
hoped that action will be taken at an early 
date with a view to determining whether the 
convention and protocol may be ratified on 
the part of the United States of America. 

It will be recalled that the concluding 
sentence in the President’s message of Feb- 
ruary 1, 1940, read as follows: 

“As the President of France signed the de- 
cree of ratification on July 29, 1939, the con- 
vention may be brought into force on Jan- 
uary 1, 1941, if the Senate give its advice and 
consent to ratification at the present ses- 
sion.” 

By a decree of July 29, 1939, published in 
Journal Oficiel de la République Francaise of 
August 10, 1939 (p. 10103), the President of 
France ratified the convention and protocol 
of July 25,1939. The decree of July 29, 1939, 
was placed before the French Chamber of 
Deputies on December 22, 1939, in con- 
formity to the provisions of the French law 
of March 19, 1939. 

According to a report received by the De- 
partment of State from the American Am- 
bassador in Paris, in a communication dated 
November 9, 1944, in response to a request by 
the Department of State that the Ambassador 
ascertain what the present situation in 
France may be with respect to the action 
necessary to bring the convention and proto- 
col into force under the French constitu- 
tional procedure, it appears that the deposit 
of the French President’s decree with the 
Chamber of Deputies fulfilled the substan- 
tial requirements of French law in order to 
give the convention and protocol validity in 
France. 

The Department of State is of the view 
that the convention and protocol, under 
which important concessions in respect of 
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taxation would be accorded to American 
iristitutions and firms, represent the best 
available guaranty of favorable treatment for 
American interesis in relation to matters of 
taxation. 
Respectfully submitted. 
Epwarp R. STETTINIUS, Jr., 
Acting Secretary oj State. 


[Enclosure: Convention and protocol of 
July 25, 1939, between the United States and 
France for the avoidance of double taxation. ] 
CONVENTION FOR THE AVOIDANCE OF DOUBLE 

TAXATION AND THE ESTABLISHMENT OF RULES 

OF RECIPROCAL ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANCE IN 

THE CASE OF INCOME AND OTHER TAXES 

The President of the United States of Amer- 
ica and the President of the French Republic, 
being desirous of avoiding double taxation 
and of establishing rules of reciprocal admin- 
istrative assistance in the case of income and 
other taxes, have decided to conclude a Con- 
vention and for that purpose have appointed 
as their respective Plenipotentiaries: 

The President of the United States of Amer- 
ica: 

Mr. William Christian Bullitt, Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America to France; 

The President of the French Republic: 

M. Georges Bonnet, Member of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
who, having communicated to one another 
their full powers found in good and due form, 
have agreed upon the following Articles: 

TITLE I. DOUBLE TAXATION 
Article 1 

The taxes referred to in this Convention 
are: 

(a) In the case of the United States of 
America: The federal income taxes, includ- 
ing surtaxes and eéxcess-profits taxes; 

(b) In the case of France: 

(1) The real estate tax; 

(2) The industrial and commercial profits 
tax; 

(3) The annual tax on undistributed 
profits; 

(4) The agricultural profits tax; 

(5) The tax on salaries, allowances and 
emoluments, wages, pensions and annuities; 

(6) The professional profits tax; 

(7) The tax on income from securities and 
movable capital; 

(8) The general income tax. 


Article 2 


Income from real property, including in- 
come from agricultural undertakings, shall be 
taxable only in the State in which such real 
property is situated. 


Article 3 


An enterprise of one of the contracting 
States is not subject to taxation by the other 
contracting State in respect of its industrial 
and commercial profits except in respect of 
such profits allocable to its permanent estab- 
lishment in the latter State. 

No account shall be taken, in determining 
the tax in one of the contracting States, of 
the purchase of merchandise effected therein 
by an enterprise of the other State for the 
purpose of supplying establishments main- 
tained by such enterprise in the latter State. 

The competent authorities of the two 
contracting States may lay down rules by 
agreement for the apportionment of indus- 
trial and commercial profits. 

The terms “industrial and commercial 
profits” shall not include the following: 

(a) Income from real property; 

(b) Income from mortgages, from public 
funds, securities (including mortgage bonds), 
loans, deposits and current accounts; 

(c) Dividends and other income from 
shares in a corporation; 

(d) Rentals or royalties arising from leas- 
ing personal property or from any interest 
in such property, including rentals or roy- 
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alties for the use of, or for the privilege of 
using, patents, copyrights, secret processes 
and formulae, goodwill, trade marks, trede 
brands, franchises and other like property; 

(e) Profit or loss from the sale or exchange 
of capital assets. 

Subject to the provisions of this Conven- 
tion the income referred to in paragraphs 
(a), (b), (e), (d) and (e) shall be taxed 
separately or together with industrial and 
commercial profits in accordance with the 
laws of the contracting States. 


Article 4 


American enterprises having permanent es- 
tablishments in France are required to sub- 
mit to the French fiscal administration the 
same declarations and the same justifica- 
tions, with respect to such establishments, 
as French enterprises. 

The French fiscal administration has the 
right, within the provisions of its national 
legislation and subject to the measures of 
appeal provided in such legislation, to make 
such corrections in the declaration of profits 
realized in France as may be necessary to 
show the exact amount of such profits. 

The same principle applies mutatis mu- 
tandis to French enterprises having perma- 
nent establishments in the United States. 


Article 5 


When an American enterprise, by reason 
of its participation in the management or 
capital of a French enterprise, makes or im- 
poses on the latter, in their commercial or 
financial relations, conditions different from 
those which would be made with a third en- 
terprise, any profits which should normally 
have appeared in the balance sheet of the 
French enterprise, but which have been in 
this manner diverted to the American enter- 
prise, are, subject to the measures of appeal 
applicable in the case of the tax on indus- 
trial and commercial profits, incorporated in 
the taxable profits of the French enterprise. 

The same principle applies mutatis mu- 
tandis, in the event that profits are diverted 
from an American enterprise to a French en- 
terprise. 

Article 6 

Income derived by navigation enterprises 
of one of the contracting States from the op- 
eration of ships documented under the laws 
of that State shall continue to benefit in 
the other State by the reciprocal tax exemp- 
tions accorded by the exchange of notes of 
June 11 and July 8, 1927, between the United 
States of America and France. 

Income which an enterprise of one of the 
contracting States derives from the opera- 
tion of aircraft registered in that State shall 
be exempt from taxation in the other State. 


Article 7 


Royalties from real property or in respect 
of the operation of mines, quarries or other 
natural resources shall be taxable only in 
the contracting State in which such prop- 
erty, mines, quarries or other natural re- 
sources are situated. 

Royalties derived from within one of the 
contracting States by a resident or by a cor- 
poration or other entity of the other con- 
tracting State as consideration for the right 
to use copyrights, patents, secret pro-esses 
and formulae, trademarks and other analo- 
gous rights shall be exempt from taxation 
in the former State, provi ed such resident, 
corporation or other entity does not have a 
permanent establishment there. 


Article 8 


Wages, salaries and similar compensation 
and pensions paid by one of the con- 
tracting States or by a political subdivision 
thereof to individuals residing in the other 
State shall be exempt from taxation in the 
latter State. 

Mrivate pensions and life annuities derived 
from within one of the contracting States 
and paid to individuals residing in the other 
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contracting State shall be exempt from taxa- 
tion in the former State. 
Article 9 

Income from labor or personal services 
shall be taxable only in the State in which 
the taxpayer carries on his personal activity. 

This provision does not apply to the in- 
come referred to in Article 8. 


Article 10 


Income from the exercise of a liberal pro- 
fession shall be taxable only in the State in 
which the professional activity is exercised. 

There is the exercise of a liberal profes- 
sion in one of the two contracting Sta es only 
when the professional activity has a fixed 
center in that country. P 


Article 11 


Gains derived in one of the contracting 
States from the sale or exchange of stocks, 
securities or commodities by a resident or a 
corporation or other entity of the other con- 
trecting State shall be exempt from taxa- 
tion in the former State, provided such resi- 
dent or corporation or other entity has no 
permanent establishment in the former 


State. 
Article 12 


Students from one of the contracting States 
residing in the other contracting State ex- 
clusively for the purpose of study shall not 
be taxable by the latter State in respect of 
remittances received from within the former 
State for the purpose of their maintenance 
or studies, 

Article 13 

In the calculation of taxes established in 
one of the contracting States on the use of 
property or increment of property of an en- 
terprise of the other State, account shall be 
taken only of that portion of the capital 
situated or employed and allocable to a 
permanent establishment. within the former 
State. i 

The foregoing provision shall apply to the 
French “patente” tax and the United States 
capital stock tax even though these two taxes 
have not been referred to in Article 1 of the 
present Convention. 

In the application of the present Article 
navigation enterprises of one of the contract- 
ing States, enjoying in the other State the 


benefits of Article 6 of the present Conven- 


tion, shall not be considered as having a 
permanent establishment in the latter State 
insofar as shipping activities are concerned, 


Article 14 


It is agreed that double taxation shall be 
avoided in the following manner: 

A. As regards the United States of America: 

Notwithstanding any other provision of this 
convention, the United States of America in 
determining the income and excess-profits 
taxes, including all surtaxes, of its citizens, 
or residents, or corporations, may include in 
the basis upon which such taxes are im- 
posed, all items of income taxable under the 
revenue laws of the United States of America, 
as though this convention had not come into 
effect. The United States of America shall, 
however, deduct from the taxes thus com- 
puted the amount of French income tax paid. 
This deduction shall be made in accordance 
with the benefits and limitations of section 
131 of the United States Internal Revenue 
Code relating to credit for foreign taxes. 

B, As regards France: 

(a) Schedular taxes: Income from securi- 
ties, debts and trusts having its source in 
the United States of America shall be subject 
in France to the tax on income from securi- 
ties; but this tax shall be reduced by the 
amount of the tax already paid in the United 
States of America on the same income. In 
consideration of the fiscal regime to which 
the legislation of the United States of Amer- 
ica subjects the income of nonresident aliens 
and foreign corporations or other entities, the 
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deduction of the tax paid in the United States 
of America shall be effected in a lump sum 
through a reduction of 12 in the rate of the 
tax established by the French law. 

The income other than that indicated in 
the preceding paragraph shall not be sub- 
ject to any schedular tax in France when, 
according to this convention, it is taxable 
in the United States of America. 3 

(b) General tax on revenue: Notwith- 
standing any other provision of the present 
conyention, the general income tax can be 
determined according to all the elements of 
taxable income as imposed by French fiscal 
legislation. 

However, the provisions of the first para- 
graph of article 114 of the French Code on 
direct taxation relative to the taxation of 
aliens domiciled or resident in France shall 
continue to be applied. 

Article 15 


In derogation of Article 3 of the Decree of 
December 6, 1872, American corporations 
which maintain in France permanent estab- 
lishments shall be liable to the tax on in- 
come from securities on three-fourths of the 
profits actually derived from such establish- 
ments, the industrial and commercial profits 
being determined in accordance with Articles 
3 and 4 of this Convention. 

The remaining one-fourth shall, in all 
cases, be taken as the basis of the annual tax 
on undistributed profits applicable to the 
same corporations, 


Article 16 


An American corporation shall not be sub- 
ject to the obligations prescribed by Article 3 
of the Decree of December 6, 1872, by reason 
of any participation in the management or 
in the capital of, or any other relations with, 
a French corporation. In such case, the tax 
on income from securities continues to be 
levied, in conformity with French legislation, 
on the dividends, interest and all other dis- 
tributions made by the French enterprise; 
but it is moreover collectible, if the occasion 
arises, and subject to the measures of appeal 
applicable in the case of the tax on income 
from securities, with respect to the profits 
which the American corporation derives from 
the French corporation under the conditions 
prescribed in Article 5. 

Article 17 


The American corporations subject to the 
provisions of Article 3 of the Decree of De- 
cember 6, 1872 who were not placed under the 
special regime established by Articles 5 and 
6 of the Convention for the avoidance of 
double income taxation between the United 
States of America and France, signed April 
27, 1932, may, during a new period of six 
months from the date of the entry into force 
of the present Convention, exercise with ref- 
erence to past years, the option provided in 
those two articles under the conditions which 
they prescribe. 

Moreover, the American corporations con- 
templated in the third paragraph of Article 
10 of the Convention of April 27, 1932, may 
be admitted to benefit from the provisions 
of that paragraph, when the tax has not yet 
been paid, if the latter was not found to be 
payable, prior to May 1, 1930, by a definitive 
judicial decision or if such decision has been 


the subject of an appeal in cassation. 


Article 18 


Any United States income tax liability re- 
maining unpaid as at the effective date of 
this Convention for years beginning prior to 
January 1, 1936 of any individual resident of 
France (other than a citizen of the United 
States of America) or of a French corporation 
may be adjusted by the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue of the United States of Amer- 
ica, on the basis of the provisions of the 
United States Revenue Act of 1936. How- 
ever, no adjustment will be made more than 
two years subsequent to the effective date of 
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this Convention unless the taxpayer files a 
request with the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue prior to such date. 


Article 19 


Notwithstanding any other provision of 
this Convention, in order to avoid double 
taxation on public servants, employees of 
one of the contracting States being citizens 
of that State and remunerated by it, who 
have been received by the other State to 
perform services in such State shall be 
exempt in thelr principal place of residence 
from direct and personal taxes whether na- 
tional, state or local. 

Such employees who own real property in 
the State in which they perform services 
shall not benefit from the above exemptions 
with respect to the taxes levied on such 
real property. Employees who engage in any 
private gainful occupation in such State shall 
not be entitled to any exemption under this 
Article. 

TITLE II. FISCAL ASSISTANCE 
Article 20 


With a view to the more effective imposi- 
tion of the taxes to which the present Con- 
vention relates, the contracting States un- 
dertake, on condition of reciprocity, to fur- 
nish information of a fiscal nature which 
the authorities of each State concerned have 
at their disposal, or are in a position to ob- 
tain under their own laws, that may be of 
use to the authorities of the other State in 
the assessment of the said taxes. 

Such information shall be exchanged be- 
tween the competent authorities of the con- 
tracting States in the ordinary course or on 
request, 

Article 21 


In accordance with the preceding Article, 
the competent authorities of the United 
States of America will transmit to the com- 
petent authorities of France, as regards any 
person, corporation or other entity (other 
than a citizen, corporation or other entity 
of the United States of America) having an 
address in France and deriving from sources 
within the United States of America rents, 
dividends, interest, royalties, income from 
trusts, wages, salaries, pensions, annuities, or 
other fixed or determinable periodical in- 
come, the name and address of such person, 
corporation or other entity as well as the 
amount of such income, 

The competent authorities of France will 
transmit to the competent authorities of 
the United States of America, as regards any 
person, corporation or other entity (other 
than a citizen, corporation or other entity 
of France) having an address in the United 
States of America and deriving from sources 
within France rents, dividends, interest, 
royalties, income from trusts, wages, salaries, 
pensions, annuities, or other fixed or deter- 
minable. periodical income, the name and 
address of such person, corporation or other 
entity as well as the amount of such income. 

The information relating to each year will 
be transmitted as soon as possible after De- 
cember 31, 


Article 22 


The competent authorities of each of the 
contracting States shall be entitled to obtain, 
through diplomatic channels, from the com- 
petent authorities of the other contracting 
State, except with respect to citizens, corpo- 
rations or other entities of the State to which 
application is made, particulars in concrete 
cases necessary for the establishment of the 
taxes to which the present Convention 
relates. 

However, the competent authorities of each 
State shall not be prevented from transmit- 
ting to the competent authorities of the other 
State information relating to their own na- 
tionals (citizens, corporations or other en- 
tities) if they deem it opportune for the pre- 
vention of fiscal evasion, 
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Article 23 


Each contracting State undertakes to lend 
assistance and support in the collection of 
the taxes to which the present Convention 
relates, together with interest, costs, and ad- 
ditions to the taxes and fines not being of 
a penal character according to the laws of 
the State requested, in the cases where the 
taxes are definitively due according to the 
laws of the State making the application, 

In the case of an application for enforce- 
ment of taxes, revenue claims of each of the 
contracting States which have been finally 
determined shall be accepted for enforce- 
ment by the State to which application is 
made and collected in that State in accord- 
ance with the laws applicable to the enforce- 
ment and collection of its own taxes, 

The application shall be accompanied by 
such documents as are required by the laws 
of the State making the application, to estab- 
lish that the taxes have been finally deter- 
mined, 

If the revenue claim has not been finally 
determined, the State to which application 
is made may, at the request of the State 
“making the application, take such measures 
ot conservancy as are authorized by the laws 
‘of the former State for the enforcement of 
its own taxes, 

The assistance provided for in this Article 
shall not be accorded with respect to the 
citizens, corporations or other entities of the 
State to which application is made. 


Article 24 


In no case shall the provisions of Article 
22 relating to particulars in concrete cases, 
or of Article 23 relating to mutual assistance 
in the collection of taxes, be construed so as 
to impose upon either of the contracting 
States the obligation to carry out adminis- 
trative measures at variance with the regu- 
lations and practice of either contracting 
State, or to supply particulars which are not 
procurable under the law of the State to 
which application is made, or that of the 
State making application. 

The State to which application is made for 
information or assistance shall comply as 
soon as possible with the request addressed 
to it. Nevertheless, such State may refuse 
to comply with the request for reasons of 
public policy or if compliance would involve 
violation of a business, industrial or trade 
secret. In such case it shall inform, as soon 
as possible, the State making the application. 

Article 25 

Any taxpayer who shows proof that the 
action of the revenue authorities of the con- 
tracting States has resulted in double taxa- 
tion in his case in respect of any of the taxes 
to which the present Convention relates, 
shall be entitled to lodge a claim with the 
State of which he is a citizen or, if the tax- 
payer is a corporation or other entity, with 
the State in which it is created or organized. 
Should the claim be upheld, the competent 
authority of such State may come to an 
agreement with the competent authority of 
the other State with a view to equitable 
avoidance of the double taxation in question, 


Article 26 


The competent authorities of the two con- 
tracting States may prescribe regulations 
necessary to interpret and carry out the pro- 
visions of this Convention. With respect to 
the provisions of this Convention relating to 
exchange of information and mutual assist- 
ance in the collection of taxes, such authori- 
ties may, by common agreement, prescribe 
rules concerning matters of procedure, forms 
of application and replies thereto, rates of 
conversion of currencies, transfer of sums 
collected, minimum amounts subject to col- 
lection, payment of costs of collection, and 
related matters. 
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TITLE II. GENERAL PROVISIONS 
Article 27 


The present Convention shall be ratified 
in the case of the United States of America 
by the President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, and in the case of 
France, by the President of the French Re- 
public with the consent of the Parliament. 

This Convention shall become effective on 
the first day of January following the ex- 
change of the instruments of ratification. 

The Convention shall remain in force for 
a period of five years and indefinitely there- 
after but may be terminated by either con- 
tracting State at the end of the five-year 
period or at any time thereafter, provided six 
months’ prior notice of termination has been 
given, the termination to become effective on 
the first day of January following the expira- 
tion of the six-month period. 

Upon the coming into effect of this Con- 
vention, the Convention for the avoidance of 
double income taxation between the United 
States of America and France, signed April 27, 
1932 shall terminate. 

Done at Paris, in duplicate, in the English 


and French languages, this 25th day of July, 


1939. 
[SEAL] WILLIAM C. BULLITT 
[sean] GEORGES BONNET 


PROTOCOL 

At the moment of signing the present Con- 
vention for the avoidance of double taxation 
and the establishment of rules of reciprocal 
administrative assistance in the case of in- 
come and other taxes, the undersigned Pleni- 
potentiaries have agreed that the following 
provisions shall form an integral part of the 
Convention: 

> I 

The present Convention is concluded with 
reference to American and French law in 
force on the day of its signature. 

Accordingly, if these laws are appreciably 
modified the competent authorities of the 
two States will consult together., 


Ir 


The income from real property referred to 
in Article 2 of the present Convention shall 
include profits from the sale or exchange of 
the said property, but shall not include in- 
terest on mortgages or obligations secured 
by the said property. 

m 

As used in this Convention: 

(a) The term “permanent establishment” 
includes branches, mines and oil wells, 
plantations, factories, workshops, stores, 
purchasing and selling and other offices, 
agencies, warehouses, and other fixed places 
of business but does not include a subsidiary 
corporation: 

When an enterprise of one of the contract- 
ing States carries on business in the other 
State through an employee or agent, estab- 
lished there, who has general authority to 
negotiate and conclude contracts or has a 
stock of merchandise from which he regu- 
larly fills orders which he receives, this en- 
terprise shall be deemed to have a perma- 
nent establishment in the latter State. But 
the fact that an enterprise of one of the 
contracting States has business dealings in 
the other States through a bona fide com- 
mission agent or broker shall not be held 
to mean that such enterprise has a per- 
manent establishment in the latter State. 

Insurance enterprises shall be considered 
as having a permanent establishment in one 
of the States as soon as they receive pre- 
miums from or insure risks in the territory 
of that State. 

(b) The term “enterprise” includes every 
form of undertaking whether carried on by 
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an individual, partnership; corporation, or 
any other entity. 

(c) The term “enterprise of one of the 
contracting States” means, as the case may 
be, “United States enterprise” or “French 
enterprise”. 

(d) The term “United States enterprise” 
means an enterprise carried on in the United 
States of America by a resident of the United 
States of America or by a United States cor- 
poration or other entity. 

The term “United States corporation or 
other entity“ means a partnership, corpora- 
tion or other entity created or organized in 
the United States of America or under the 
law of the United States of America or of 
any State or Territory of the United States 
of America. 

(e) The term “French enterprise” is de- 
fined in the same manner, mutatis mutan- 
dis, as the term “United States enterprise“. 

Iv 

The term “life annuities” referred to in 
Article 8 of this Convention means a stated 
sum payable periodically at stated times dur- 
ing life, or during a specified number of 
years to the person who has paid the pre- 
miums or a gross sum for such an obligation. 

v 


Citizens and corporations or other. entities 
of-one of the contracting States within the 
other contracting State shall not be subjected 
as regards the taxes referred to in the present 
Convention, to the payment of higher taxes 
than are imposed upon the citizens or cor- 
porations or other entities of such latter State, 

vr 


The provisions of the present Convention 


shall not be construed to restrict in any man- 


ner any exemption, deduction, credit, allow- 

ance, or other advantage accorded by the laws 

of one of the contracting States in the deter- 

mination of the tax imposed by such State. 
vn 


Documents and information contained 
therein, transmitted under the provisions of 
this Convention by one of the contracting 
States to the other contracting State shall 
not be published, revealed or disclosed to any 
person except to the extent permitted under 
the laws of the latter State with respect to 
similar documents or information. 

VIII 


As used in this Convention the term “com- 
petent authority” or “competent authorities” 
means, in the case of the United States of 
America, the Secretary of the Treasury and 
in the case of France, the Minister of Finance, 

1x 


The term “United States of America” as 
used in this Convention in a geographic sense 
includes only the States, the Territories of 
Alaska and Hawaii, and the District of 
Columbia. 

x 

The term France“, when used in a geo- 
graphic sense, indicates continental France, 
exclusive of Algeria and the Colonies, 

XI 

Should any difficulty or doubt arise as to 
the interpretation or application of the pres- 
ent Convention, or its relationship to Con- 
ventions between one of the contracting 
States and any other State, the competent 
authorities of the contracting States may 
settle the question by mutual agreement. 

Done in duplicate at Paris, this 25th day of 
July, 1939. 

WILLIAM C. BULLITT 
GEORGES BONNET 


THE DUMBARTON OAKS PROPOSALS— 
ADDRESS BY JOHN FOSTER DULLES 


Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Recorp a portion of an address on 
the Dumbarton Oaks proposals, deliv- 
ered by Hon. John Foster Dulles at the 
biennial meeting of the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America, at 
Pittsburgh, Pa., on November 28, 1944. 

There being no objection, the portion 
of the address was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


I now turn to consider the Dumbarton 
Oaks proposals and particularly their most 
featured organ, the Security Council, That 
is designed to prevent the outbreak of war 
through the use of force if necessary. That 
arrangement disturbs many. To them it 
seems to camouflage a military alliance 
whereby a few powerful nations will domi- 
nate the many smaller nations without re- 
gard to justice. On the other hand, many 
feel that only material force is dependable 
and consider that our commission's approach 
reflects the so-called impractical idealism of 
Christianity. 

These opposing viewpoints could seriously 
divide American public opinion, even to the 
point of paralyzing our national action. 
That would be a catastrophe and, I think, a 
quite unnecessary catastrophe, for the force 
proposals of Dumbarton Oaks have been 
played up out of all relation to what the 
facts justify. In reality they are little more 
than scenery. But some such scenery may 
be necessary, if only to secure the indispen- 
sable support of the many who, particularly 
in wartime, think that peace can be assured 
only in the same way that victory is won, 
that is military might. 

Let us look more closely into the sig- 
nificance of what threatens to divide us. 

Almost all of us can accept the premise of 
Dumbarton Oaks that, in a world of imperfect 
individuals, some force-in-being of the na- 
ture of a police force is important for secu- 
rity. However, it is also clear that if such a 
police force is to be effective, it must be under 
a commanding executive who can surely and 
quickly bring it into action. If the use of 
force becomes highly problematic and con- 
tingent on the outcome of debate and nego- 
tiation, actuated by conflicting considera- 
tions of expediency, then it ceases to be an 
effective instrument—either for good or evil. 

That, I think, is what we have under the 
Dumbarton Oaks proposals. The national 
force quotas can be brought into action only 
by the vote of a council of representatives 
of 11 nations and, while the matter is not yet 
explicit, we can assume that the majority of 
six must always include the representatives 
of China, France, Great Britain, the Soviet 
Union, and the United States of America. 
Further, these representatives are not bound 
to any principle of action or rule of conduct. 
Their vote is wholly discretionary and will be 
dictated primarily by national considerations. 
I do not know what authority may be given 
the United States member. But it can be 
taken as sure that he will not vote to use 
force unless he thinks that the President and 
Congress will approve. Certainly, the Soviet 
member will not act without the approval of 
Mr. Stalin. Indeed, experience to date indi- 
cates that Soviet representatives at interna- 
tional conferences are extremely reluctant 
to take independent responsibility. We can 
be sure that the British member will not act 
without the approval of the British Cabinet 
who, under their parliamentary system, will 
have to be sure of Parliament's support and 
who will also probably want to consult the 
other members of the British Commonwealth. 

Such an arrangement falls very short of 
providing that unified executive command of 
force needed to make it an effective instru- 
ment. Proof of that is found in the fact that 
it is not relied upon to deal with either Ger- 
many or Japan. That weakness is not a defi- 
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ciency of draftsmanship. It is a deficiency 
inherent in the present state of the world. 
There are only two ways to assure that force 
can be used effectively. One is the way of 
despotism. That puts force under an execu- 
tive head who is free to use the force at his 
own discretion. That way provides uneasy 
security to those who are willing to buy it 
at the price of freedom. The other way is 
the way of free men. Through custom— 
common law—or through a legislative body 
they create a system of law adequate to regu- 
late human behavior. Then they delegate to 
an executive the power and duty to enforce 
those laws. The executive has no discretion, 
but is bound to use force he controls without 
fear or favor, and against great and small. 
Those subject to law know in advance what 
conduct will attract a penalty and what con- 
duct will assure protection. 

That way was not, however, available to 
the authors of the Dumbarton Oaks pro- 
posals. There is yet no world acceptance, 
and therefore no effective definition, of 
proper and improper national conduct, It 
would not be enough to define and prohibit 
national misconduct of the flagrant type. 
For that would, by inference, legitimatize 
evasions. To illustrate, the modern tech- 
nique is to extend one’s national domain by 
internal penetrations. We used that method 
to get control of the Panama Canal Zone, and 
since then others have perfected it. The 
difficulty of adequate definition is so great 
that the Chinese failed when they sought to 
incorporate in the Dumbarton Oaks pro- 
posals a definition of “aggression.” It seemed 
that any definition which would give to some 
the freedom to which they felt entitled might 
also permit a license which might be abused 
by others. Therefore it was decided that each 
future international controversy, unless per- 
haps of the small “justiciable” class, would 
have to be dealt with as a mater of discretion. 

It is dificult to quarrel with that conclu- 
sion, but it involves attaching to force so 
many strings that it cannot be an effective 
instrument of order. Thus, each of the. na- 
tions so far participating in the plans for 
world organization has accepted the right of 
the Security Council to invoke force, but on 
the assumption that, through its representa- 
tive, it will have a string on its use. In the 
case of the great powers, that veto power 
will be reinforced by national military estab- 
lishments which will far surpass any peace 
quotas which will be made available to the 
world organization. Other prospective mem- 
ber states will also seek immunity from pos- 
sible arbitrary action by the council and they 
may get it. If they do not get it directly, in 
the form of a veto power in the council, they 
may get it by side understandings with some 
major power acting as their protector. Also, 
even as now planned there must be at least 
one concurring vote in the council by a small 
state and five others will cast a vote which, 
while not controlling, with be morally very 
potent. 

The cumulative result of all of this will 
largely ‘immobilize the force quotas. Pos- 
sibly their potentiality, on paper, will deter 
some minor disturbances, However, their use 
presupposes a political unanimity of the 
great powers which has rarely occurred and 
which, if it prevails, will itself assure peace. 

Our commission was aware of the difi- 
culty of arranging for the responsible and 
effective use of force in the absence of ade- 
quate and world-accepted definitions of 
right and wrong conduct. We remembered 
that behind the policeman stands the execu- 
tive, behind the executive stands a law- 
making body—and behind the law-making 
body there exists the moral consensus of the 
community. That is what is basic. Laws 
are ineffective unless they reflect that, and 
without laws there cannot be an executive— 
other than a despot—and without an execu- 
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tive there cannot be an effective admin- 
istration of police power. 

The great obstacle to world order is the 
lack of any universal moral judgments 
about national conduct. We cannot expect 
that until national groups have worked to- 
gether in peace. Men harmonize and 
clarify their views about good and bad con- 
duct when they are associated in common 
tasks. Victory in war is such a task, but 
there is so far no counterpart in peace. 
It is that which we would supply and it 
is that which our six pillars make primary. 
We want world organization to bring the 
nations together to work for stable eco- 
nomic and monetary conditions; to keep the 
treaty structure of the world abreast of 
changing underlying conditions; to make 
autonomy the genuine goal of colonial ad- 
ministration and to assure to individuals 
everywhere spiritual and intellectual liberty. 
Out of working together on such great tasks 
there can come a common judgment of what 
is decent national conduct, and a general 
agreement that, in matters of common con- 
cern, the general welfare should take prece- 
dence. That will, on the one hand, greatly 
reduce the occasions for the use of force, 
on the other hand it will make it possible 
to arrange so that force can be quickly and 
decisively used, when it needs to be used 
at all. 

We can feel encouraged. The Dumbarton 
Oaks proposals contain great possibilities, 
The Economic and Social Council and re- 
lated agencies can do much to develop fel- 
lowship among the nations. There still ex- 
ists a possibility of broadening such func- 
tions so that they even more fully conform 
to our six pillars of peace program. The 
Security Council can be a forum where con- 
troversial matters are discussed, where pub- 
lic opinion may focus its pressures and where 
conflicting theories about national conduct 
may become reconciled, The World Court 
can be used to extend the reign of law. All 
of this can gradually engender the moral 
basis needed for a complete constitutional 
order. 

The important thing is that we be realistic 
about the proposals and see their practical 
potentialities and work to develop them. In 
the present state of the world, the force 
proposals, as I say, are little more than 
scenery. We need not concentrate upon 
them all our concern. They alone cannot 
breathe life—either good life or bad life—into 
the world organization. Once we realize 
that, we can disengage ourselves from much 
of the current controversy about force and 
devote ourselves to developing those phases 
of the Dumbarton Oaks proposals which can 
really give vitality to world organization. 

To achieve world-wide fellowship, to pro- 
mote judgments which reflect the moral law, 
are tasks for which the Christian churches 
are peculiarly qualified. Only the discharge 
of those tasks can bring to world organiza- 
tion the elements of solid reality. We can 
carry ou with confidence, knowing that in 
this matter also the Christian approach is 
the realistic approach. 


ADDRESS BY THE MOST REVEREND J. 
SHEIL, D. D., AT C. I. O. CONVENTION 


[Mr. MALONEY asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp the address 
delivered by the Most Reverend J. Sheil, D. D., 
at the C. I. O. convention, Stephens Hotel, 
Chicago, November 20, 1944, which appears in 
the Appendix.] 


THE TREATY-MAKING POWER 


[Mr. AIKEN asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an article by 
Ralph W. Page, entitled “Senate Two-thirds 
Rule Faces Show-down,” published in the 
Philadelphia Bulletin of November 25, 1944, 
and an editorial entitled “Majority Rule,” 
published in the Nashville Tennesseean of 
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November 25, 1944, which appear in the 
Appendix.] 


FLOOD-CONTROL PROJECTS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 4485) authorizing the 
construction of certain public works on 
rivers and harbors for flood control, and 
for other purposes, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is 
open to further amendment. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, the de- 
bate which has been proceeding during 
the past week has brought forcibly to 
our attention and to the attention of the 
American people the need for some care- 
fully planned, scientific method for the 
unified development of our great river 
basins. 

For many years the complex problems 
of floods, droughts, soil erosion, seepage, 
silting, reforestation, and resource de- 
velopment have been under the jurisdic- 
tion of several conflicting Federal agen- 
cies—each one catering to some particu- 
lar interest and seeking to solve some 
particular problem. Oftentimes these 
interests have been in conflict with each 
other. This situation has frequently 
brought into play arguments and dis- 
putes between these conflicting agencies 
blocking any unified program for the 
permanent solution of these problems, 

On the lower stretches of the Missouri 
and Mississippi Rivers, for example, the 
problem has been exclusively one of 
floods. The endeavors of the people in 
those regions have been devoted entirely 
to protecting their homes and factories 
and schools and hospitals from being 
submerged annually by raging floods 
often reaching catastrophic proportions. 
The people in those sections may be said 
to have developed a sort of flood com- 
plex, All they can think of is the prob- 
lem of escaping from destruction each 
year by building levees and embankments 
and taking similar protective measures, 
At the same time, the people in the upper 
reaches of the river have had to battle 
not only with periodic flood visitations 
but have had other problems, such as 
drought and soil erosion, to struggle with. 
Then there are others within the same 
watershed whose main interest is navi- 
gation. 

The disastrous flood of June 1942 in- 
undated tens of thousands of acres of 
fertile hottom lands, and rendered home- 
less thousands of people. The people of 
the valley had hardly had time to re- 
cuperate from that disaster, the like of 
which had not been known since 1903, 
when the valley suffered three intensive 
floods in 1943, when more than 7,000,000 
acres of land were submerged, and 
damage to the communities estimated 
at more than $153,000,000 was caused. 

While these problems have been 
mounting, while the lives of millions of 
our people in the Missouri watershed 
have been in constant jeopardy, the 
struggle of the conflicting interests has 
been going on unabated. 

This situation was very clearly illus- 
trated by the remarks of the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Missouri 
Mr. CrarK] on the floor of the Senate 
afew days ago. The Senator spoke only 
of protecting the States on the lower 
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stretches of the river from the recurrent 
floods. The Senator said: 


This is a flood-control bill and is necessary 
because frequently in my section, -we are 
under the water, The Senator from Mon- 
tana may not be so much interested in it, 
but down at my end-of the Missouri Valley, 
we are under the water every year. We have 
had as many as two or three floods a year, 
and the whole theory of setting up a Mis- 
souri Valley commission is simply that while 
we pursue the present system of keeping the 
water off us so far as we can, we adopt the 
methods which have been used in the lower 
Mississippi Valley. 


Continuing his address, the distin- 
guished Senator from Missouri said: 


The Senator from Montana, who lives on 
the upper reaches of the Missouri River, is 
in a position to regard the whole problem 
from an extremely theoretical view. I never 
in my life lived more than 15 miles from the 
Mississippi River and 20 miles from the Mis- 
souri River. I happen to live where the 
flood problems actually exist, and I therefore 
regard the subject from an extremely prac- 
tical standpoint, not from a theoretical 
standpoint, not from reading newspaper edi- 
torials, not from reading Dave Lilienthal’s 
book, not from reading anything of that 
sort, I regard it from the standpoint of a 
man who lives under the floods which come 
down. 


Mr. President, of course, we all are 
in complete sympathy with the problem 
described by the distinguished Senator 
from Missouri, afflicting the people along 
the lower reaches of the Missouri and 
Mississippi Rivers. Itis because we fully 
appreciate the disastrous effects of these 
recurring floods and are desirous of 


- working out a program which will meet 


these problems successfully, and rescue 
the people of the suffering States from 
these annual devastations, that a Mis- 
souri Valley Authority is imperative. 
The M. V. A. is not based upon theory: 
alone. That charge might-haye been 
leveled at the original T. V. A. bill when 
it was under debate in the Congress of 
the United States. From the experi- 
ences gained and the lessons taught as 
shown by the record of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority during the past 11 
years, and from the manner in which 
it continues to operate, we know that 
the M. V. A. is no longer a mere theory, 
but is a sound and proven program, 

It has demonstrated that it is more 
economical than any other method of 
regional development. It is the only 
way to bring about a unified development 
of the entire region in the best interests 
of all. Above all, we know thet it is 
the most democratic way of doing the 
job that must be done in the Missouri 
Basin. 

The theory of working out a solution 
from the standpoint of flood control 
alone has failed. It has failed continu- 
ally for many years. Constant dredg- 
ing and the building of levees and em- 
bankments have failed to solve the prob- 
lem of navigation and flood control. 
Handling this problem by the piecemeal 
method will never bring relief to the 
people in the Missouri Valley or any 
other valley. This is the considered 
opinion of outstanding engineers and 
students of the problem and is not the 
product of mere theorizers. 
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Today, we are riding the crest of war- 
time prosperity. Our factories are pro- 
ducing at full blast. Everybody who 
wants a job can find one. Yet when the 
fighting is over, we will no longer be able 
to depend upon wartime production and 
wartime spending to keep our economy in 
high gear. War contracts will be can- 
celed. Many war factories will be shut 
down. Ten million returning servicemen, 
and millions of men and women who are 
now working in our factories, fields, and 
mines will be looking for employment. 

During the past few months, it has 
been my privilege to take an active part 
in the writing of many bills that have 
been described as post-war legislation. 
I am referring to the Contract Settle- 
ment Act, the Surplus War Property Act, 
and the Mobilization and Reconversion 
Act. 

Yet these measures were almost en- 
tirely limited to the liquidation of war 
production. They were not intended to 
come to grips with the fundamental 
problems of providing full employment 
in the post-war period. 

During the months which lie ahead of 
us, the people of our country will be 
looking to the Congress for affirmative 
post-war legislation to aSsure an ex- 
panding post-war economy that will 
guarantee opportunity and security for 
industry, labor, and agriculture. 

I visualize a great post-war expansion 
in aeronautics, in railroad transporta- 
tion, in plastics, in light alloys, in elec- 
tronics, in housing and in many other 
fields of private enterprise. 

I visualize constructive legislation by 
Congress in the fields of social security 
assistance for small business, taxation, 
and international trade—as a means of 
promoting the expansion of private bus- 
iness enterprise. 

Yet, by themselves, these measures will 
not be enough. Let us not forget that 
total national production is now running 
at a level of $200,000,000,000 a year—and 
that almost half of this is for war pro- 
duction. It Las been estimated that if 
after the war we allow the total national 
production to go back to the level of 1940, 
we shall have in this country 19,000,000 
unemployed men and women. 

Clearly, we need new and additional 
programs to provide the expansion that 
will be necessary to avert another eco- 
nomic crisis. 

During the last depression, the crea- 
tion of the Tennessee Valley Authority 
was an important factor in helping to 
carry us forward on the road to recovery. 
In this period, I submit, the creation of 
the Missouri Valley Authority and of 
similar agencies in the other great river 
basins of the country will be a decisive 
factor in avoiding a post-war depression 
and in providing an increasingly higher 
standard of living for the people of our 
country, 

There is much talk these days about 
helping small business. Well, let us do 
something concrete to help the thou- 
sands of small businessmen in the Mis- 
souri Valley and of the other great river 
basins of our country—by providing com- 
prehensive river-valley programs that 
will bring cheap power and cheap trans- 
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portation within the reach of every small 
businessman, 

We talk much these days about pre- 
paring plans for returning soldiers and 
sailors. The program I have described 
will open new opportunities fer our fight- 
ing men—opportunities to develop land 
that has been reclaimed, opportunities 
to embark upon fruitful small-business 
enterprises of their own. 

We talk about the post-war welfare of 
our farmers. Let us not confine ourselves 
merely to developing new methods of 
subsidizing farm distress after it has oc- 
curred. Let us provide an integrated 
program for our major river basins that 
will protect the soil of our country and 
help to build an expanding and self- 
sustaining agricultural economy. 

We. talk about post-war planning. 
Well, the proposal to establish seven 
T. V. A.’s throughout our land is post- 
war planning in the most concrete, most 
practical, and most effective form that 
has yet been presented to the Senate of 
the United States. 

If we are to reach the economic goal 
which President Roosevelt has set—an 
annual national income of $150,000,000,- 
` 000—it is necessary that the vast Mis- 
souri River be developed by a Missouri 
Valley Authority and that similar de- 
velopments should take place in other 
river basins of the Nation. Everybody 
is in agreement that the country must 
have new developments—industrial and 
agricultural—if there is not to be a slump 
in the post-war period. This wide de- 
velopment and expansion of industry 
cannot take place wholly in the eastern 
sections of the country. The Eastern 
States are already overpopulated, in the 
opinion of individuals who have made a 
careful study of the subject. The Mis- 
souri Valley is one of America’s great 
frontiers. We have the raw materials 
and the soil and the forests and the 
water. All that is needed is the applica- 
tion of a tried and tested system of de- 
velopment and exploitation. That Work 
can be done successfully and economi- 
cally only through a Missouri Valley Au- 
thority. 

Mr. President, who is there who would 
deny that the world peace for which we 
are striving will depend on economic 
prosperity? Who is there who would 
deny that the prosperity of the world de- 
pends on the prosperity of the United 
States of America? 

Mr. President, no one would accuse 
me of exaggerating when I say that the 
prosperity of America—and hence the 
welfare of the world—depends to a large 
extent upon the vision and the courage 
of those who represent our people in this 
Congress of the United States. In the 
days that lie ahead, there will be many 
great issues to test our vision and our 
courage—and I have a deep and stubborn 
faith that we shall not fail. 

And by that token, it is my conviction 
that the next session of the Congress will 
see the creation of a Missouri Valley Au- 
thority, and similar authorities in other 
areas, as an integral and indispensable 
part of our national program for full em- 
ployment and prosperity, 

On November 27, 1944, the President 
of the United States addressed a com- 
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munication to the Senate reiterating his 
recommendations that a Missouri Valley 
Authority be created. The President 
stated that the technical differences in 
the reports submitted to the Congress by 
the Bureau of Reclamation and the 
Corps of Engineers relating to the de- 
velopment of the Missouri River have 
been reconciled. 

This so-called joint plan of the two 
Federal agencies, the President points 
out, represents merely a beginning in the 
solution of the problems of the Missouri 
Valley. It is only a beginning, as the 
President points out, because there are 
other important matters not within the 
scope of the joint report which bear very 
materially upon the entire region of the 
Missouri Valley. The President there- 
fore concludes that only a single author- 
ity, such as the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, could and would provide the nec- 
essary mechanism for the adjustment of 
the interests of the States in the Mis- 
souri watershed. 

In order that there may be no ques- 
tion as to what he believes would be best 
for the divergent interests of the nine 
States of the Missouri watershed, the 
President says: 


A single authority, such as the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, over the entire region would 
provide an adequate mechanism for the ad- 
justment of the interests of the States and 
for the planning and development of the en- 
tire valley. 


Mr. President, I ask that the Presi- 
dent’s message be printed in the RECORD 
at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. (Mr. HALL 
in the chair). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. ` 

The President’s message is as follows: 


NOVEMBER 27, 1944, 
The PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE. 

Sm: On September 21, 1944, I sent a mes- 
sage to the Congress recommending the crea- 
tion of a Missouri Valley Authority that 
would be charged with the duty of preparing 
and carrying out a single coordinated plan 
for the development of the Missouri River 
Basin for the greatest benefit of its citizens, 
both present and future, and for the greatest 
benefit to the United States. At that time 
there was under consideration by the Con- 
gress two reports, the one presented by the 
Corps of Engineers, the other by the Bureau 
of Reclamation, which, while presenting com- 
prehensive plans for the development of the 
Missourl River, were in conflict in many 
details. The two Bureaus have reconciled 
the technical differences in these two re- 
ports and have prepared a joint recommen- 
dation which, in conjunction with the two 
reports, constitutes a basic plan for the de- 
velopment and control of the waters of the 
Missouri River. 

This joint plan represents a beginning in 
the solution of the problems of the Missouri 
Valley. But it is only a beginning, for other 
important matters not within the scope of 
this joint report bear very materially upon 
the entire region. As a practical matter, 
most of these cannot be dealt with by confer- 
ence and agreement among the States di- 
rectly involved working with separate Fed- 
eral agencies, for the delay in getting action 
would be too great to bring about the objec- 
tives important to the economy of the en- 
tire region. A single authority, such as the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, over the entire 
region would provide an adequate mecha- 
nism for the adjustment of the interests of 
the States and for the planning and devel- 
opment of the entire valley, 
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I am transmitting herewith a copy of that 
report of reconcillation, together with ac- 
companying papers, I now recommend that 
the plans of the two Bureaus, published in 
House Document No. 475, Seventy-eighth 
Congress, and Senate Document No. 191, Sey- 
enty-eighth Congress, as modified in accord- 
ance with recommendations of this joint 
report, be authorized as a basic engineering 
plan to be developed and administered by a 
Missouri Valley Authority, such as I have 
already recommended in my message of Sep- 
tember 21. 

Sincerely yours, 
D. ROOSEVELT, 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, in 
recommending the authorization by the 
Congress of the plans of the two bu- 
reaus, President Roosevelt makes it clear 
that they are to constitute “a basic en- 
gineering plan to be developed and ad- 
ministered by a Missouri Valley Au- 
thority.” 

When the T. V. A. was created 11 years 
ago, it was in a true sense a return to 
the spirit and vision of the pioneer. It 
was not intended to benefit the Ten- 
nessee Valley region alone. One of the 
compelling reasons for setting up the 
T. V. A. was that the country and the 
Congress of the United States were fed 
up with pork-barrel projects, such as 
dishing out millions of the taxpayers’ 
money to dredge Podunk Creek, which 
solved no problem and was merely de- 
signed to benefit some company that got 
the contract and which, more often than 
not, proved to be unproductive of any 
public benefit. Enlightened citizens and 
legislators were disappointed by this 
unbusinesslike approach to a serious 
problem. 

Businessmen and scientists are fa- 
miliar with the term “pilot plant.” Well, 
T. V. A. was designed to throw the light 
of actual experience—not just talk or 
theorizing, but actual experience—on the 
development of resources by a new meth- 
od and a new principle. Eleven years 
ago, in setting up the T. V. A., Congress 
created a pilot plant designed to show 
the way river valleys could be most suc- 
cessfully developed for the benefit of all 
the people and not merely to satisfy the 
greedy appetites of the few. 

The T. V. A., in other words, while 
developing the Tennessee Valley was de- 
signed to be a fact-finding undertaking 
which might guide us in developing sim- 
ilar valleys throughout the Nation. 

Of course, I concede that valleys dif- 
fer. In the Tennessee Valley there is 
ample rainfall, while parts of the Mis- 
souri Valley suffer from drought and 
need irrigation. But once a principle of 
regional development is demonstrated to 
be sound, it can and should be adapted 
to any region’s particular physical con- 
ditions. 

Mr. President, I shall later review the 
accomplishments of the T. V. A., but 
first, I should like to dwell for a moment 
on the contribution which this so-called 
pilot plant has made not alone to the 
progress and prosperity of the people of 
the Tennessee Valley, but to the success- 
ful prosecution of the present world 
struggle in which we are engaged, and 
to the saving of our Nation and all peace- 
loving peoples from the two barbarian 
enemies with which we are now locked in 
mortal combat. 
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The blunt fact is that without the elec- 
tric power which the T. V. A. has been 
able to squeeze out of the waters of the 
Tennessee River at an early and critical 
phase of the war, the fortunes of the 
United Nations might have been much 
less promising than they are today. Per- 
mit me to read a brief quotation from a 
war correspondent who recently returned 
from the battle fronts of the world, deal- 
ing with the T. V. A.’s role in helping to 
shorten the war. In his recent book en- 
titled “They Shall Not Sleep,” Leland 
Stowe said that had it not been for the 
T. V.A. “American war production would 
have been reduced and delayed so greatly 
that the duration of this war would have 
been prolonged by very many months.” 

Mr. President, it is not difficult to vis- 
ualize what this would have meant to the 
millions of men in the war zones and 
their relatives at home. I shall not 
speak of the additional billions of dol- 
lars it would have cost the taxpayers. 
It would have meant thousands upon 
thousands more of casualties in the ranks 
of the American and Allied armed forces. 

During the critical days of the sum- 
~ mer of 1940, the country turned to the 
T. V. A. for electric power in vast quan- 
tities—for the magic power which is the 
very lifeblood of modern war. By au- 
thority of the Congress, the T. V. A. be- 
gan building 12 major dams at one 
time—the largest job of construction 
ever confronting any single organization 
in the history of this country. And by 
the time the Japs struck their treacher- 
ous blow at Pearl Harbor on December 
7, 1941, T. V. As first wartime dam 
was completed. Other emergency dams 
followed in rapid succession, under 
schedules of speed that broke one world 
record after another. 

The construction of airplanes means 
aluminum and more aluminum, Alumi- 
num is chiefly the product of electric 
power. The average single heavy bomber 
represents as much electric power as 
would be consumed by the average Amer- 
ican family over a period of 400 years; 
and there are thousands of such bombers 
over the Nazi nests in Germany every 
night. In that fateful June of 1940, 
while we faced the certain prospects of 
war, the United States did not have 
enough electric power to make alumi- 
num for war planes in the vast quantities 
needed to outstrip the Axis air superi- 
ority. Every American should feel proud 
of this achievement I have described. 
We should all thank God for the vision 
and courage of those who fought the 
enemies of the T. V. A. legislation. The 
achievements of the T. V. A. in this 
alone—the production of electric power 
for the output of aluminum for the air- 
craft industry—more than justifies all 
the outlays of the Nation on the creation 
of the Tennessee Valley Autrority. 

In these days of global warfare it is 
important that our lines of communi- 
cation be kept in constant operation, 
that our normal life go on without in- 
terruption, and that undue strain be 
kept away from the construction indus- 
try. This means the controlling of 
floods which periodically ravage our 
communities. This past spring the Ten- 
nessee Valley, too, experienced record- 
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breaking rainfall, but no floods resulted 
there. There was no interruption of 
work in the war industries, no lives were 
lost, no communication lines disrupted, 
no agricultural production stopped. The 
same dams of the T. V. A. that pro- 
tected the people from the swollen riv- 
ers simultaneously produced electric 
power for the munitions plants and the 
aircraft factories. 

But a short distance away the people 
were not so fortunate. The people in 
the Missouri Valley experienced a sec- 
ond great flood in 2 years. It spread 
into the Mississippi River from just 
above St. Louis down to Cairo, and far 
beyond. The whole region was dislo- 
cated, affecting industry, railroads, 
farms, schools, and food supplies. 

Mr. President, that is why the people 
of the Missouri Valley and the people of 
our whole country are so interested in 
the creation of the M. V.A. at the earliest 
possible time. It is inconceivable to me 
that anyone familiar with the achieve- 
ments of the T. V. A. could possibly op- 
pose our desire to apply to the Missouri 
Valley the basic principles we have found 
so successful in solving identieal prob- 
lems in the Tennessee Valley. 

Mr. President, it is our duty to ponder 
carefully the reasons why a single au- 
thority should be entrusted with the vital 
problems of the Missouri River Valley. 
I am confident that my colleagues in the 
Senate will wholeheartedly rally to the 
support of the M. V. A. legislation and 
help speed the adoption of such a law 
when they study the record of the T. V. A. 
I realize that there are many Senators 
here who know far more than I about 
the T. V. A—because of the active part 
they have taken in supporting and 
strengthening the Tennessee Valley pro- 
gram. I am confident that at the proper 
time they will lend their powerful sup- 
port to the extension of this program to 
the other great river basins of the coun- 
try. 

Like the work of the T. V. A., the task 
to be carried out in the Missouri Valley 
is not new. Since the beginning of our 
national history the people have from 
time to time placed upon the Federal 
Government responsibility for the devel- 
opment of our natural resources. For 
more than a century it was the Federal 
Government that shouldered the respon- 
sibility of making and keeping rivers 
navigable, 

The same has been true of the con- 
trolling of floods. For many years the 
Federal Government developed and 
marketed electric power. The farmer 
has been looking to the Federal Govern- 
ment for soil conservation; mineral re- 
search has been a Federal function and 
has been of immeasurable value to the 
mining industry. Year in and year out, 
this Congress has been appropriating 
millions of dollars—nay, tens of millions 
of dollars—to maintain a whole depart- 
ment dedicated to the task of advising 
and helping businessmen, whose enter- 
prises are based on the development or 
handling of the natural resources of the 
Nation. 

Thus most of the specific undertakings 
assigned to the T. V. A. by the Congress 
of the Unjted States were long familiar 
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activities of the Federal Government. 
Nevertheless, the same baseless outcries 
which we hear today against the M. V. A. 
were heard in the days when the now 
successful T. V. A. undertaking was still 
in the realm of a mere proposal awaiting 
action by Congress. 

What was new about the plan of the 
T. V. A., and which is also new about the 
proposed M. V. A., is that for the first 
time in our history a public body was 
given a unified responsibility to see that 
in one particular area the total job was 
done, that the opportunities of water and 
soil and forests and men were to be 
viewed as one problem, accepting the 
truism that they were indivisible, unified, 
and interrelated. That is their position 
in nature; that is the only way they are 
in the life of men. i 

That land and forest and water and 
minerals were interrelated and indivis- 
ible was no secret as early as 1933. It 
was then clear, as it is even clearer today, 
that what happened to one was bound to 
affect the fate of the other. It was quite 
elementary then, as it is now, that the 
well-being of men and women on the 
farms depended upon the purchasing 
power of the men and women who live in 
the cities. 

Is there anyone who would deny the 
fact that navigation and industry and 
minerals and farm crops are not separate 
problems in the life of men? Since the 
enactment of the T. V. A. legislation the 
unity of those problems has become more 
and more apparent. Unfortunately cer- 
tain people, whether because of igno- 
rance or for some other reason, seem to 
desire to obstruct the march of progress. 
They arbitrarily seek to divide those 
problems according to the pigeonholes of 
historical accident and tradition. So we 
find one bureau taking charge of one 
problem and handling it without regard 
for the effects it may have upon a related 
problem handled by another bureau. 
One group of officials in Washington 
busied themselves with making a certain 
river navigable; another department was 
concerned with fish in that river, or the 
wildlife along its shores, or the soil of the 
valley, or the minerals of the same region, 
despite the fact that the fate of those 
very r2sources was affected by every 
change occurring in the river and by 
every use it was put to by men. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. I have been very much in- 
terested in what the Senator has had to 
say about the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity. As a Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives at the time when the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority Act was written, as a 
member of the House Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, which had jurisdiction over 
that act, and as one who played a small 
part in the writing and passage of that 
act, I think it can well be said that the 
Tennessee Valley Authority has sur- 
passed even the highest and fondest 
hopes and expectations of its authors. 
I think one reason why it has had such 
magnificent success and has rendered 
such great and far-reaching services to 
the people of the Tennessee Valley, as 
well as to the people of the entire country, 
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has been that the problems to which the 
Senator has so well adverted are being 
handled by the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity as a unit. They are being handled 
together as one great problem, which 
they are. 

The mistake of the past has been in 
large measure in endeavoring to separate 
these problems and to have one agency 
handle one problem and another agency 
handle another problem. To obtain the 
best results, to secure the maximum 
benefits and services for the people and 
for the regions affected, the various 
problems must be handled as the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority has handled 
them; namely, as a unit. 

I wish to take this opportunity again 
to commend the Senator from Montana 
for his devotion and for his continued 
and unfailing efforts to bring before the 
Congress and before the people of the 
Nation the need and necessity for the 
Missouri Valley Authority. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator for his very illuminating re- 
marks and for the encouragement he 
gives me. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I must confess that I 
have not yet read the Senator’s bill 
through, but I wish he would tell us a 
little at this time about what the rela- 
tionship between the Missouri Valley Au- 
thority and the State and local govern- 
ments would be under the provisions of 
his bill. Is authority to be granted for 
levying taxes of any kind under the Mis- 
souri Valley Authority bill? What are 
the provisions for the building of new 
highways and the relocating of other 
highways? How far could the author- 
ity go in establishing parks or even camps 
or schools or in performing other func- 
tions which-naturally come under State 
and local governments? Can the Sen- 
ator tell us something about that? Ias- 
sure him that Iam very much interested 
in his proposal. 

Mr. MURRAY. The bill, as finally 
formulated, will contain provisions cov- 
ering all the matters to which the Sen- 
ator from Vermont has adverted. All 
these matters will be handled under this 
measure in the same manner in which 
they are handled under the T. V. A. It 
will contain provisions for a method of 
compensating the localities wherein it 
operates for failure to receive taxes on 
its property. The exact provisions of the 
bill in that respect I will not undertake 
to detail at this time, but I may say that 
when the bill is finally brought up for 
hearing it will be given thorough study, 
and all the matters to which the Senator 
has adverted will be found to have been 
given recognition in the legislation. 

Mr. AIKEN. Iam to understand then 
that the provisions will be roughly sim- 
ilar to those contained in the Tennessee 
Valley Authority Act? 

Mr. MURRAY. Yes. 

Mr. AIKEN. In other words, the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority pays no taxes on 
its own property, but it does compensate 
the States by the payment of a percen- 
tage of its income or some such method. 

Mr. MURRAY. That is correct. 
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Mr. AIKEN. What has been the ex- 
perience of the T. V. A., according to 
the Senator’s knowledge, with local and 
State governments? : 

Mr. MURRAY. I understand it has 

the very highest approval and commen- 
dation of the local people; and the con- 
tribution it is making to the communities 
is a substantial one, and is increasing. 
I am sure that the contribution the Mis- 
souri Valley Authority will make to the 
region in which it will operate will also 
be very great and that it will meet with 
the entire approval of the people in the 
area involved. 
Mr. AIKEN. Is the Senator satisfied 
that the recompense to the local and 
State governments would far exceed any 
losses which might be incurred? 

Mr. MURRAY. Yes. I am inclined to 
think that it will be much greater than 
the taxes which might have been col- 
lected. 

Mr. AIKEN. That will not include the 
new developments which are bound to 
follow the development of power and 
other resources, of course. 

Mr. MURRAY. That is correct. In 
addition, of course, as a result of its ac- 
tivities, it will create a vast amount of 
new taxable property which will vastly 
increase the total taxes paid in the area 
involved. That is a matter which should 
be remembered, because as a result of 
this development there will be a tremen- 
dous increase in taxable values. 

Mr. AIKEN, Will it have the result of 
lowering production costs and transpor- 
tation costs and thereby benefiting con- 
sumers who may be, perhaps, 2,000 miles 
away from the actual site of the develop- 
ment? 

Mr. MURRAY. That is absolutely 
true. It will also reduce electric-power 
charges, and that will result in great sav- 
ings to the people in the area of the de- 
velopment. 

(At this point Mr. Murray yielded to 
Mr. McFartanp, who asked for the con- 
sideration of House bill 3592, and debate 
ensued, which appears in today’s RECORD 
at the conclusion of Mr. Mourray’s 
remarks.) 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, in re- 
suming my discussion I wish to express 
my appreciation of the contribution 
made by the distinguished Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. HILL] a few moments ago. 
T realize, as I have said during the course 
of my remarks, that many Senators are 
more familiar with the subject and with 
problems which were solved by T. V. A. 
than I am. I know that the distin- 
guished Senator from Alabama made a 
very considerable contribution to the en- 
actment of the T. V. A. legislation, as did 
the distinguished Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. MCKELLAR], and the late 
George W. Norris, of Nebraska, and many 
other Senators whom I am unable to 
name because I was not a Member of the 
Senate during that period. I desire to 
thank the Senator from Alabama espe- 
cially for his very illuminating remarks 
a few moments ago. 

The creation of the Missouri Valley 
Authority, Mr. President, is one of the 
major links in translating into reality 
the supreme plan before our people, 
which is to make this country the best 
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place on the face of the earth. This is 
particularly imperative at this stage of 
our history when such frontiers as were 
available, for example, after the Amer- 
ican Civil War, are no longer present. 
Then the problem of the returned north- 
ern soldier was solved by giving him a 
homestead on the western frontier. 
With the possible exception of Alaska, 
there is no section of the United States 
where the young man with little or no 
capital and limited experience can set 
his roots. Farming today cannot and 
should not be started without substan- 
tial capital, proper equipment, and care- 
ful training and experience. Even then, 
as has been proved during recent depres- 
sions, the best and most skillful farmers 
go bankrupt. There are large areas of 
the country where the small farmer finds 
it almost impossible to compete with a 
giant agricultural enterprise operated on 
a factory basis, with huge machines and 
regiments of poorly paid farm hands liv- 
ing in barracks. 

Some of the vast power projects, such 
as those in the Pacific Northwest, will 
bring irrigation to arid or semiarid re- 
gions and thus make possible the crea- 
tion of a large number of new small 
farms suitable for rather individualistic 
types of farming like fruit and dairy 
enterprises. But even here, the rule that 
the farmer must have money, experience, 
and aptitude holds good; and in any case 
these irrigated areas must be greatly ex- 
panded if they are to take care of more 
than a very small proportion of the re- 
turning solders. I realize that if the irri- 
gation projects which are contemplated 
by the measure now before the Senate 
are completed they will provide for a very 
substantial program of settlement by re- 
turned soldiers when this war is over; 
but agriculture is not the only answer to 
the veterans’ employment problem. At 
the same time the pledges made by the 
President to our people must be re- 
deemed. The benefits which could come 
to the people of the Missouri Valley as a 
result of the application to that region of 
the principles we have found so effective 
in the Tennessee Valley constitute a part 
of our pledge to the people. It would 
help open up new opportunities, new 
frontiers to the people of the valley and 
to many thousands more outside the 
valley. 

The M. V. A. idea has been branded by 
its enemies as idealistic, as authoritarian, 
as a number of other unpleasant things. 
Fortunately, we now know too much 
about how a valley authority works to 
accept such charges when they have 
practical answers. From the experiences 
of and the lessons taught by the history 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority, and 
from the way it operates, we know the 
M. V. A. idea is a sound business propo- 
sition, that it is more economical than 
other methods of regional development, 
that it is the only way to bring unity for 
the good of all to a region that is now 
divided over special interests. Above all, 
we know that it is the most democratic 
way and the most efficient way of doing 
a job that has got to be done in the Mis- 
souri Basin. 

T. V. A. moves highly trained crews, 
highly specialized equipment such as 
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concrete pourers, hammerhead cranes, 
and the like, and highly specialized 
housing for construction workers from 
job to job. Other agencies, Army engi- 
neers, and Reclamation Bureau do most 
of their work through contract or by 
force account. Obviously, the T. V. A. 
method is the soundest business method 
from the standpoint of construction. It 
is believed that the Sloan estimate of 
$1,350,000,000 for the combined plan of 
Bureau and engineers could be cut to not 
more than $1,100,000,000 by eliminat- 
ing unnecessary dams and by the T. V. A, 
method of construction. 
SOUND BUSINESS PROPOSITION 


The idea, in T. V. A., as in an M, V. A., 
is to apply the corporation principle, as 
developed by private enterprise, to 
fields of development which are tradi- 
tionally those of the Federal Govern- 
ment. The administrative problems re- 
sulting from trying to develop the Mis- 
souri Basin by half a dozen different 
Government agencies would create an 
appalling situation. To do a job simi- 
lar to that done in the Tennessee Val- 
ley it would take the best work of these 
agencies, to name a few: Reclamation 
Bureau, Army Engineers, Bureau of 
Mines, Department of Agriculture, and 
United States Geological Survey, Office 
of Indian Affairs, Rural Electrification 
Administration, Federal Power Commis- 
sion. How ‘can they be coordinated? 
Is it good business to continue that kind 
of scrambled, wasteful, piecemeal ap- 
proach to a big job when there is on 
hand a businesslike administrative 
method of doing it—a method that has 
been tried and found wondrously suc- 
cessful in the Tennessee Valley? Which 
is likely to cost the taxpayers of the 
whole country more? The answer is sim- 
ple. The answer is practical. M. V. A. 
is good business. 

UNITY 


The Missouri Valley is now divided by 
subregional conflicts. They have flared 
here in the Senate several times in the 
past few days. Irrigationists and the or- 
ganizations they work with and through 
are fighting navigationists and the or- 
ganizations they work with and through. 
Each thinks its side is right. Under the 
combined plan of the Bureau and the en- 
gineers, as the President in his message 
has indicated, those fights will go on. 
Under what circumstances will either 
side yield? Is it not the clear duty of 
Congress to spend the money of all the 
taxpayers for the maximum benefit of 
all interests flood control, irrigation, 
power, and navigation, with emphasis on 
the first two because they are the most 
essential and most pressing? 

Is it not the clear duty of Congress to 
set up an agency that will arbitrate all 
the petty disputes now disuniting the 
Missouri Basin, without fighting for fa- 
voritism for any one interest? 

DEMOCRATIC 


Those who oppose M. V. A. say, without 
basis, that it would have too much power. 
We know from the charter of T. V. A., 
and from the way it operates, that this 
is not true. T. V. A. has no power to 
coerce or compel any of the people in 
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the Tennessee Valley to do anything— 
except for its power to condemn land, 
which private utilities also have. M. V. 
A. would get the same mandate from 
Congress that T. V. A. got—to work with 
and for and through existing county, 
municipal, and State agencies in the val- 
ley to accomplish its work. We know 
from the Tennessee region how popular 
and how democratic that method is. 

Development of the Missouri region 
through an M. V. A. can work miracles in 
bettering the lives of the people who live 
there, raising their standard of living. 
It can do so because the very aim and 
object of a valley authority is to make 
new opportunities for private enterprise. 
With less expensive power it invites in- 
dustry. With less expensive transporta- 
tion it invites industry. It can bring 
about new security for owners of 
drought-stricken lands, for stockmen 
who are dependent on those lands for 
auxiliary feed as well as pasturage. It 
can bring about new security for own- 
ers of gullied and eroded land; of land 
invaded each year by flood; of land that 
must be used curatively, with the right 
fertilizers and terracing and contour 
plowing and the planting of root crops. 
It can create cheaper power for the de- 
velopment of mines in Colorado, Wy- 
oming, Montana. It can open up a great 
new market, not just for the necessities 
of life, but for electrical appliances, 
automobiles, luxury items of all kinds. 

These things are the essence of de- 
mocracy, because they contribute to the 
stability of living standards, to the sta- 
bility of private enterprise. No group 
of agencies with their interests divided 
by law as well as by tradition can hope 
to bring about similar development of 
all the region’s resources for the greatest 
good of the greatest number of people. 

What the people of the Missouri Val- 
ley do in the coming years in using the 
tools of modern up-to-date organization 
in developing the natural resources of 
their valley will largely determine the 
future growth of business, industry, and 
agriculture in that entire area. 

The people of the valley want modern 
methods and modern systems for the 
development of their resources and not 
those of the ox-cart era. A Missouri 
Valley Authority is the only answer to 
their prayer, and it is up to us here in 
the Congress of the United States to 
give it to them. 

I cannot conclude my remarks today 
without expressing my appreciation of 
the splendid work of the Nation’s press in 
bringing this issue before the American 
people. The press has been uniformly 
fair in presenting the issues involved, and 
is performing a valuable service to the 
entire Nation. 

In particular, I cal. attention to the 
high quality of the editorials and special 
articles which have appeared in the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch and the St. Louis 
Star-Times dealing with the subject. 
These two papers have pioneered in 
bringing to the attention of the people 
in the Missouri Valley the need of a com- 
prehensive plan for the development of 
the Missouri River Basin under a Mis- 
souri Valley authority similar to the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an article appearing in the last 
issue of Collier's entitled “One More 
River To Boss” be printed in the RECORD 
at the conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
Downey in the chair). 
tion? 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

One More River To Boss 
(By Kyle Crichton) 

The Missouri is the mad elephant of rivers. 
Once a year and sometimes oftener it comes 
charging out of the mountains of Montana 
through the fertile Middle West in a roaring, 
insane torrent that overwhelms farms, rail- 
roads, town, and humans, Homeless families 
sleep in schoolhouses and churches until 
the water subsides and they can return to 
look at the ruin of their lives. Some man- 
age to start over again; others surrender in 
the face of a disaster that seems to delight 
in repeating itself. The two floods of 1943 
did damage estimated at $63,000,000. 

Army engineers perform prodigies in a 
technical battle they can never win. They 
widen channels, build jetties, construct dikes. 
But when the inevitable floods come, the 
massive jetties are crushed, the fertile lands 
along the riverbanks are denuded to fill 
the channels with silt and little towns bury 
their dead with the silent fatalism of habit. 

In the upper reaches of the river, United 
States reclamation engineers struggle with 
the problem of getting water for irrigation 
on arid acres to be used for settlement of 
returning servicemen and demobilized indus- 
trial war workers. In Montana and the 
Dakotas, water means the life of the country. 
But from Sioux City to the mouth of the 
Missouri, Army engineers and interested citi- 
zens think of flood control and navigation. 
Because of this conflict of interests between 
those who want the water and those who 
dread it, the Missouri makes mock of the best 
intentions. It just keeps rolling along— 
often as a murderous force of nature, 

The Missouri is a valley of a half billion 
acres, comprising one-sixth of the area of the 
United States and taking in a territory the 
size of Germany, France, and Italy combined, 
It is populated by 11,500,000 people along a 
river course of 2,469 miles. It starts at Three 
Forks, Mont., northwest of Yellowstone. Na- 
tional Park, where three mountain streams, 
the Jefferson, the Madison, and the Gallatin, 
unite. From there it flows north through the 
mountains, then east across the Great Plains 
into North Dakota, then south and southeast 
until it joins the Mississippi 17 miles north 
of St. Louis. Its watershed embraces Wyo- 
ming, Montana, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Nebraska, Colorado, Iowa, Minnesota, Kan- 
sas, and Missouri—one of the largest river 
valleys in the world. 

It directly serves great cities like St. Louis, 
Kansas City, and Omaha. Along its banks 
lie three State capitals—Bismarck, Pierre, 
and Jefferson City. It taps the copper de- 
posits of Montana and the great Corn Belt of 
the Middle West. It floods the lower valley 
and starves the upper valley, the Dust Bowls 
of the Dakotas. Its tributaries include the 
Milk, Yellowstone, Little Missouri, Platte, 
Kansas (Kaw), James (in the Dakotas), Big 
Sioux, Grand (north Missouri), Osage, Re- 
publican, Big Horn, and Gasconade. 

SPECTACULAR FAILURES IN FLOOD CONTROL 

Its swift tributaries in the mountains of 
the north are capable of producing power; 
the fertile valleys of the middle and lower 
river need only protection from floods to be 
among the great producing areas of the 
world. It is a great river and a wild river. 
Elaborate man-made attempts to tame the 
monster have all ended in spectacular tail- 
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ure. The efforts of the engineers have been 
no more successful than the incantations of 
the weathermen. But it required the two 
serious floods of 1943 to bring matters to a 
head. Plainly, enough was enough, and 
something had to be done. 

The first savior who came galloping forth 
with a plan was Col. Lewis A. Pick, Army en- 
gineer in charge of the Missouri River divi- 
sion at Omaha. In 3 months’ time Pick pro- 
duced a report based on 50 years of surveys in 
the Missouri Basin. It called for a system 
of 12 dams on the Missouri and its tributaries 
and levees from Sioux City to its mouth, at a 
total cost of $490,000,000. 

The United States Reclamation Bureau now 
perked up. For 5 years it had been working 
on a survey of the Missouri, and now it had 
the survey ready, Perhaps the hullabaloo of 
the Army engineers stimulated the reclama- 
tion people; anyhow, they submitted a plan to 
spend $1,257,654,700 for dams, reservoirs, 
power plants, and irrigation works. 

Although the Pick plan was criticized as 
being far from adequate even for flood con- 
trol, the real storm of objection came over 
an obscure passage in it, discovered by Gov- 
ernors Moses of North Dakota, Ford of Mon- 
tana, and Hunt of Wyoming. This passage 
related to a proposal to deepen the naviga- 
tion channel of the Missouri from Sioux City 
to its mouth, from the present 6-foot chan- 
nel to a standard depth of 9 feet, It observed, 
rather innocently, that the engineers thought 
they would need a specified amount of the 
flow of the river for navigation purposes. 

The embattled governors found, to their 
consternation, that the amount mentioned 
was practically all the average flow for each 
of the past 10 years. They raised the roof and 
promptly presented, in self-defense and re- 
taliation, an amendment sponsored by Sen- 
ator JosEPH C. O’Manoney, of Wyoming, 
which would reserve to the upper valley 
States control of all waters originating within 
their boundaries. 

The Bureau of Reclamation maintained 
that the amendment merely gave all States 
a chance to be heard before a project was 
authorized. The Army engineers stated flatly 
that under the amendment any project 
would be ineffective if objected to by any 
affected State. They insisted that the 
amendment would give the States power of 
veto over legislation enacted by Congress 
and approved by the President. The amend- 
ment was defeated in committee but will un- 
doubtedly be brought up again. 

This really threw the fat in the fire, and 
the resulting uproar was deafening. The 
Army engineers hastily averred that there 
was plenty of water in the Missouri for both 
irrigation and navigation. The reclamation- 
ists objected that if this were true, why had 
the Army been in such a rush to get priority 
on water for navigation? 

The Army engineers declared that if there 
were ever a conflict between irrigation and 
navigation, they wouldn’t dream of standing 
in the way of irrigation. The reclamation- 
ists said that was fine and would the Army 
engineers put it in writing? The Army 
huffed up at this and asked if their word 
couldn’t be trusted. The reclamationists 
thereupon decided to mistrust them more 
than ever. 

It was at this juncture that the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch stepped in and said, “Hold! 
Enough!” The way this was going it could 
only end in civil war and, in the meantime, 
the Missouri would be playfully washing 
away half the Middle West. What the Post- 
Dispatch asked was if anybody had ever heard 
of the T. V. A. They said forthrightly and 
with no quibbling that the Tennessee Valley 
Authority was one of the greatest things that 
had ever happened in America, and all any- 
body had to do to prove it was to go down 
and talk with the people in Tennessee, 
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Now, therefore, let it be resolved, gaid the 
Post-Dispatch, to stop all this nonsense about 
upper river and lower river and talk in 
terms of the Missouri Valley. What we need, 
it added, is an M. V. A., and the sooner the 
better, 

AN INVITATION TO SOUND OFF 


It addressed a letter to the editors of the 
Missouri Valley asking for their opinions, 
criticisms, and cooperation. It put one of 
its crack reporters, Sam J. Shelton, on the 
story and told him to stay there until the 
M. V. A. became a reality. 

It the Post-Dispatch wanted criticism, it 
now received it in showers. The Kansas City 
Star said very promptly that it wanted no 
part of a project that would irrigate 4,000,000 
additional acres to afford competition for 
Kansas and Missouri farmers. 

The Montana Standard, of Butte, E. G. 
Leipheimer, editor, wrote: “We are praying 
for an end to bureaucratic dictatorship and 
regimentation. We want to have a hand in 
our own development. We can hardly im- 
agine a board sitting in perpetuity to control 
our economic destiny. We fear that such a 
board may be responsive entirely to demands 
of the lower States because of their large 
populations, powerful in politics, while we 
wither and die, neglected. We point out 
that there are substitutes for water naviga- 
tion in the valley but no substitute for water 
in the soil.” 

The Omaha World-Herald looked with hor- 
ror on the suggestion, referring to it as a 
“colossus which would be operated completely 
by the bureaucracy.” Governors Hicken- 
looper, of Iowa, Sharpe, of South Dakota, 
and Vivian, of Colorado also harped on the 
dictatorship theme, with Governor Vivian 
adding that anything done in the valley 
should be handled by private interests. 

The Post-Dispatch answered the Kansas 
City Star by saying that it was the short- 
sightedness of sectional interests that had 
brought the valley to its present plight. It 
said further that the States’ rights people 
were talking through their hats. How could 
they object to M. V. A. when both the Recla- 
mation Bureau and the Army engineers were 
Federal agencies operated out of Washington? 

In truth, it continued, the greatest triumph 
of T. V. A. has been that it operates entirely 
in the Tennessee Valley and with no inter- 
ference from Washington. There is the clos- 
est cooperation between T. V. A. and the 
people it serves. When Senator MCKELLAR 
sought to have the hiring of T. V. A. em- 
ployees brought under the control of Con- 
gress, the outcry from the Tennessee Valley 
was so great that the measure was defeated. 

Before the Post-Dispatch had proposed the 
M. V. A. plan, its Mr. Sam Shelton had pointed 
out that there were only four points of seri- 
ous physical conflict between the Pick plan, 
sponsored by the Army engineers, and the 
Bureau of Reclamation plan, to wit: 

1. At Fort Peck Dam and Reservoir in 
North Dakota, completed by the Army engi- 
neers in 1939 and now operated for naviga- 
tion, flood control, and power, the Bureau of 
Reclamation plan proposed to draw heavily 
on the storage capacity of 19,400,000 acre-feet 
of water to irrigate additional arid farming 
land. (An acre-foot of water is a unit of 
volume which covers a level acre to a depth 
of 1 foot.) The Army engineers object to 
use of this stored water for irrigation before 
equivalent storage capacity in aid of naviga- 
tion and flood control is made available far- 
ther down the main stem of the Missouri. 

2. The Bureau of Reclamation’s proposal 
to eliminate the Pick plan's recommended 
Garrison Dam in North Dakota (17,000,000 
acre-feet capacity) is objected to by the Army 
engineers because this would cause a reduc- 
tion of 10,000,000 acre-feet in flood control 
in the main river. The Army engineers as- 
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sert the resulting flood protection would he 
inadequate. 

3. A proposal of the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion to irrigate 1,000,000 acres in the Souris 
Basin in North Dakota, near the Canadian 
border, with water diverted from the Missouri 
below Fort Peck, is objected to by Army en- 
gineers. 

4. The proposed 9-foot channel is a major 
point of disagreement with all who seek a 
comprehensive plan for over-all development 
of the Missouri River Basin, 

Both the Army engineers and the Recla- 
mation people have agreed that reconcilia- 
tion of the plans could be worked out in a 
practical way, but the prospects of collabora- 
tion seem less promising when Congress is 
reached. 

In the House the various phases of river- 
basin development are handled by three 
committees: Flood Control, Rivers and Har- 
bors, and Irrigation and Reclamation. In 
the Senate the Commerce Committee han- 
dles both flood control and navigation mat- 
ters, but there is a separate committee on 
irrigation and reclamation. The Bureau of 
Reclamation is under the Secretary of the 
Interior, and the Army engineers are under 
the Secretary of War. 

This was confusing enough without the 
complication of the O’Mahoney aniendment 
which enjoyed the sponsorship of 21 other 
Senators and flew in the face of the United 
States Supreme Court decision in the New 
River case in 1940, which gave Congress 
widely extended rights over the navigable 
streams of the country. 

FOLLOWING THE T. V. A. PATTERN 

On August 18 of this year the problem 
was placed on a new level by Senator JAMES 
E. Murray, cf Montana, who introduced a 
bill in the Senate to create a Missouri Val- 
ley Authority. It followed closely the origi- 
nal T. V. A. bill, but offered additions that 
nad been worked out during the 1l-year 
life of the Tennessee project. What gave 
special tone to Senator Murray’s words, how- 
ever, was the viewpoint from which he sur- 
veyed the problem. 

“Mr. President,” he said, “it is clear that 
the job to be done is tremendous. It chal- 
lenges the imagination. It throws down the 
gantlet to our engineering skill, our scien- 
tific knowledge, and our know how as to 
methods and management. © It is 
a job for modern pioneering on a grand scale 
in the national interest.” 

The introduction of the Murray bill has 
been followed by a similar measure offered by 
Senator Guy M. GILLETTE, of Iowa. On Sep- 
tember 21, of this year, President Roosevelt 
sent a message to Congress advocating M. V. 
A. and asking for consideration of other proj- 
ects on the Arkansas and Columbia Rivers. 
This has taken the Missouri Valley problem 
out of the discussion stage into the realm of 
action. 

As a post-war plan for providing jobs and 
stimulating industry, nothing else comes 
even close. What has been done in the Ten- 
nessee Valley will pale before the achieve- 
ments in the Missouri if the project is started 
and carried through. The Tennessee is 652 
miles long, the Missouri is 2,469 miles, The 
area of the Tennessee basin is 41,000 square 
miles, the Missouri basin has an area of 
529.000 square miles, nearly 13 times as large. 

M. V. A. has not, of course, been authorized 
and no engineering construction has been 
ventured, but one may get an idea of the 
magnitude of the possible plan by studying 
the suggestion made in the Pick plan and 
the larger plan of the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion. The Pick plan proposes 12 new Mis- 
souri Valley flood-control reservoirs, 5 on the 
main stem of the river, 5 on tributaries of 
the Republican River in Nebraska and Kan- 
sas, and 2 in the Yellowstone basin. Thess 
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are in addition to 10 already authorized by 
Congress but not constructed because of the 
war emergency. Six of those authorized are 
in Missouri, 


MORE FLOOD-CONTROL STORAGE 


The 5 new reservoirs proposed for the 
main stem of the river in North and South 
Dakota would have aggregate storage capac- 
ity of 35,200,000 acre-feet of water. The 2 
in the Yellowstone Basin would store 5,750,- 
000 acre-feet. These projects, together with 
the existing Fort Peck (Mont.) Reservoir’s 
19,400,000 acre-feet, would provide flood-con- 
trol storage above Sioux City, Iowa, of more 
than 60,000,000 acre-feet, 

The very regimentation that the objectors 
fear may, say the proponents of the plan, be 
a means of saving one of our most fruitful 
regions. The Tennessee Valley authorities 
have worked hand in glove with the farmers. 

The Bureau of Reclamation’s plan would 
store 35,446,000 acre-feet in the upper main 
stream and the upper tributaries. This plan, 
however, includes mrny other irrigation res- 
ervoirs, with aggregate capacity of 45,700,000 
acre-feet. Even the most prosaic individual 
must be stirred by the magnitude of such an 
v..dertaking. The national importance of 
M. V. A, is obvious, In a section where soil 
erosion, silted river beds and lowered water 
levels have threatened the very life of the 
land, the harnessing of the Missouri (known 
as the Big Muddy) will be an achievement 
of incalculable value. 

A picture of what may be the future for 
the Missouri Valley may be suggested by what 
Benton J. Stong, editor of the National Union 
Farmer, has to report on the T. V. A, “Isaw 
the enormous success of T. V. A. in an alfalfa 
patch,” he writes. “When I knew it 9 years 
ago, it had been a ‘shotgun cornfield’—so 
steep that, according to local legend, the 
farmer planted it by shooting seed into the 
field from thè opposite hillside. Then it 
had been one of those deeply gullied waste- 
lands, thick with underbrush and tiny 
streams that carried away the little remain- 
ing soil. But when I saw the field this 
month, it was covered with a green blanket 
of alfalfa and blue grass, its deep scars wiped 
away and replaced with terraces. It was part 
of the 55-acre hillside farm of Henry Clark, 
which hag been restored by T. V. A. phosphate 
and lime, 

“Ten years ago Henry Clark scratched his 
hillside with a little black mare and a sled 
and got little more than $200 cash income. 
Last year he cultivated it with a tractor, a 
mowing machine, grain drill and other mod- 
ern equipment and took in $4,600 from hay, 
dairy products, tomatoes, tobacco, and poul- 
try. Ten years ago, Henry Clark’s home was 
a cabin. Today it is a fine farmhouse with 
electricity, electric range, electric washing 
machine, refrigerator, and lights. 

T. V. A. is not a power project. It is not an 
agricultural project. It is an integrated de- 
velopment of all the resources of an area, 
integrated so that water is harnessed, the 
lands are restored, the minerals are devel- 
oped, and men live a better life. It is a pat- 
tern that may be developed all over America.” 

The floods in the Missouri have obscured 
the even greater losses from lack of water 
in the upper valley States. The great ja- 
lopy exodus from the Great Plains during 
the drought decade saw 350,000 persons leave 
their homes in the distressed region. The 
amounts unpaid on December 31, 1942, on 
grants and work relief from the federal gov- 
ernment reached a total of $1,246,557,087, 
This approximates the estimated cost of the 
Bureau of Reclamation plan. It is estimated 
that 150,000 men could be employed, in the 
immediate post-war period, on construction 
sites under the Bureau of Reclamation proj- 
ect and an even greater number employed in 
Tactories to furnish materials for the dams, 
canals, and jetties. 
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The Tennessee Valley is now a show win- 
dow for what electrification can do. Every 
farm is electrically lighted and possesses 
the electric devices that make life more 
pleasant and efficient. Here is the contrast- 
ing situation in the Missouri Valley States: 


Rural farm dwellings 


With With 

With | chante | With | cone 
electric = me running} pa ar 
light | frigera-| Water tub or 
tion shower 


Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent 


United States.“ 31,3 14.9 17.8 11.8 
Montana 27. 8 12.7 14.7 9.0 
Wyoming... 31.0 13. 2 16.1 10.3 
Colorado 34.6 14.9 21.3 12.4 
North Dakota 15.5 2:3 6.0 1.7 
South Dakota 17.9 4.8 11.8 3.2 
Nebraska 28. 5 12.2 22. 3 14.0 

27. 3 17.1 5.7 11.5 
39, 5 16.3 21.5 15.4 
Missouri. 15.9 8. 5 6,3 4.7 


This suggests eloquently the opportunity 


for an improved future in the Missouri Valley 


if that future is worked out with determina- 
tion. 

Dr. John L. Coulter, former member of the 
Federal Tariff Commission, of Washington, 


D. C., stated in June of this year before a 


Senate committee, that America, with its 
population increasing at the rate of a mil- 
lion people a year, will have to increase its 
acreage if we are to maintain present stand- 
ards of living. 

“We are at a point now where we are im- 
porting more products of agriculture than 
we are exporting,” he said. 

This being so, the M. V. A. or some alterna- 
tive plan for bringing more land into cultiva- 
tion in the Missouri Valley becomes a na- 
tional imperative, A survey made this spring 


-in North Dakota determined that of some 


6,300 young men from that State in the 
armed services, more than 5,500 desire to be 
farmers after the war. The survey showed 
that only 675 now have farms, and therefore, 
for that group alone, about 4,850 farms are 
needed. 

Therefore, we need farms, we need flood 
control, we have the men at hand for farm- 
ing. Everybody acknowledges that the prob- 
lem of the Missouri must be tackled, but it 
is over M. V. A. that the big slugfest will 
come. 

There arises the question of who will pay 
for M. V. A. Under current proposals, the 
financing will come from the Federal Gov- 
ernment, but there would be profits on power 
and assessments on benefits to lands and city 
properties. The Edison Electric Institute, 
representing private power interests, main- 
tains that the ultimate cost of T. V. A. will 
be $1,000,000,000, or five times as much as 
estimated for the original program, and is ex- 
pected to pay for itself in 60 years but with- 
out interest. David E. Lilienthal, director of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, estimates 
that T. V. A. will cost $700,000,000 and will be 
paid off in 30 years. 

In the case of the much larger Missouri Val- 
ley plan, power will be a minor consideration 
and could not possibly pay the total cost of 
the project. But supporters of the M. V. A. 
argue that, in the public interest, the Mis- 
souri has to be tamed; that the Nation will 
receive great benefits from anything that 
brings greater productivity to the Missouri 
Valley, prevents flood damage and saves land 
under cultivation. 

Although electric power is only one phase 
of M. V. A. (with an estimated 1,000,000 to 
3,000,000 kilowatts possible), it is quite pos- 
sible that some defenders of private enter- 
prise will swing their shillelaghs. M. V. A. 
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is a great challenge, the sort of battle that 
stirs the pioneer instincts still in the breasts 
of most Americans, Its supporters do not 
deny that it will also be a giant stepping on 
many toes and that outcries must be ex- 
pected. A great deal will depend on the leg- 
islators guiding the bill through Congress. 
There will be no George W. Norris to lead the 
fight, as there was in the case of the T. V. A. 
Great interests will be lined up on each side, 
and mighty blows will be struck. 


DISPARITY BETWEEN COMMITTEES 


The people who feel that it might be wiser 
to work out a plan between the Army engi- 
neers and the Bureau of Reclamation have 
found that in Congress it has been impos- 
sible to get the separate Committees to sit 
down together to discuss an over-all solution. 
The interests of the two Government agen- 
cies are entirely disparate. Reclamation 
people have been taught to think in terms of 
land; Army engineers are concerned with 
watercourses, M. V. A. advocates believe it is 
impossible that the two could ever work in 
harmony. 

One big plan is needed, and time will tell 
whether it will come through M. V, A, or 


another agency of like character. 


It’s going to be a tough fight, but the Mis- 
souri has been kicking its region around for 
hundreds.of years, and it either has to be 
stopped soon or it will run out of competi- 
tion. Americans always like a challenge of 
that kind. 

The M. V. A, is going to be something to 
watch and wonder over when it gets going. 


PREVENTION OF DOUBLE TAXATION ON 


INCOMES 


During the course of Mr. Murray’s 
speech the following occurred: 

Mr.McFARLAND, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MURRAY. TI yield. 

Mr, McFARLAND, I ask unanimous 
consent that the unfinished business be 
temporarily laid aside and that the Sen- 
ate proceed to the consideration of House 
bill 3592, Calendar No. 1056. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I ask that the 
Senator from Arizona make a statement 
with regard to the nature of the bill. 

Mr. McFARLAND. The bill would 
prevent double taxation. Under the 
present law some Federal employees who 
are working in the District of Columbia, 
as well as many who are employed in 
some of the States, are being taxed in two 
different jurisdictions. The bill would 
permit them to be taxed only in the State 
of their domicile, 

Mr. MAYBANK. Would the bill in 
any way change the present system of 
collection of income taxes from South 
Carolinians who might be residents of 
the District of Columbia? 

Mr. McFARLAND. No; it would per- 
mit the collection of taxes from residents 
of the State of South Carolina, but would 
Loy them from being taxed by some 

ther State or the District of Columbia. 

Mr. MAYBANK. In other words, the 
bill would not in any way make it pos- 
sible for those who are now domiciled 
in the District of Columbia and paying 
income taxes to change their domicile 
to some jurisdiction under which they 
could pay a lower income tax. 

Mr. McFARLAND. No; they would 
have to maintain a genuine domicile in 
the State in which they paid the taxes. 
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Mr. MAYBANK. Would they have to 
own any real estate or property within 
such State? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I do not think in 
any State the ownership of real estate 
or other property is necessary in order 
to make a citizen subject to income tax- 
ation. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I agree with the 
statement of the Senator. Would there 
be any limit on the time in which tax- 
payers could change their domicile? 

Mr. McFARLAND. The Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Byrp] has some amend- 
ments which he would like to offer. I 
believe the amendments might clarify 
the matter. If there is no objection to 
proceeding to the consideration of the 
bill I believe the Senator from Virginia 
will offer his amendments. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I will 
withhold any further questions which I 
may have until the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Virginia [Mr. BYRD] has offered 
his amendments. I understand that 
some of our State tax officials have dis- 
cussed with Virginia State tax officials 
the possibility of a number of high- 
salaried Government officials, as well as 
others, being relieved from the payment 
of taxes for this year by the enactment 
of some law. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I still 
reserve the right to object to proceeding 
to the consideration of the bill, but if it 
is the pleasure of the Senator from Ari- 
zona to have the Senator from Virginia 
explain his amendments, I have no objec- 
tion. However, I reserve the right to 
object to consideration of the bill after 
the Senator from Virginia shall have 
concluded. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, the bill for 
which the Senator from Arizona has re- 
quested consideration provides that a 
Federal employee may choose his State 
of domicile. If the bill should be passed 
in its present form it would afford an 
opportunity to Federal employees to 
choose a State of domicile which did not 
require the payment of an income tax, 
and therefore would permit an evasion of 
the payment of a tax which such-an 
employee otherwise would be compelled 
to pay. For example, the bill provides 
that a Federal employee who has lived 
in Virginia for 30 years, and has obtained 
all the benefits of schools and other 
privileges which the State provides, 
could choose a domicile in some other 
State and thereby evade the payment of 
Virginia income taxes. 

If the bill is taken up I propose to offer 
an amendment providing that the date 
when the provisions of the bill shall be- 
come effective shall be December 31, 1944. 
At the present time the bill has no effec- 
tive date. Therefore, should the bill be- 
come law there would be created a con- 
dition of chaos with regard to what part 
of the calendar year would be subject to 
tax in one State or another. 

I propose to offer another amend- 
ment which would provide that in order 
that a Federal employee may be re- 
lieved of the payment of a tax in a State 
which may impose such tax, such em- 
ployee shall be required to furnish a tax 
receipt proving that he is domiciled in 
another State which assesses an income 
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tax. If this bill should be taken up, and 
the amendments to which I have referred 
should not be adopted, considerable dis- 
cussion would be provoked in the Senate 
before the bill could reach final enact- 
ment. I think the bill in its present 
form leaves wide open the door for 
wholesale tax evasion. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
told the Senator from Virginia that I 
would offer no objection to his amend- 
ments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be read by title for the information 
of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
3592) to amend the Judicial Code in re- 
spect to the original jurisdiction of the 
district courts of the United States in 
certain cases, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, let me say that I 
have no personal objection to the pro- 
posed legislation; but there are Senators 
on this side of the Chamber who have 
an interest in the bill. I refer particu- 
larly to the Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. DANAHER]. I do not wish to consent 
to the bill being taken up until he has 
reached the floor. He is not now present. 
If necessary, I shall make the point of 
no quorum. I do not want to do that be- 
cause it may result in an unnecessary 
waste of time. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
had understood that the Senator from 
Connecticut had no objection to the bill. 
The bill has been on the calendar for 
some time. I do not wish unduly to de- 
lay the Senator from Montana. I may 
as well withdraw my request. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will wait for 2 or 3 minutes I 
believe the Senator from Connecticut 
will be present and then he can speak 
for himself. I do not know whether he 
is hostile to the bill or whether, with the 
amendments suggested by the Senator 
from Virginia, he would support the bill. 
However, there will be a possible oppor- 
tunity of disposing of the bill as soon as 
the Senator from Connecticut reaches 
the floor. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr, McFARLAND. If I have the floor 
I will yield, but I do not wish unduly to 
delay the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I hope 
that before any action is taken on the 
bill we will have a quorum call and then 
have the amendments agreed to. I can 
very well see that many Federal em- 
ployees could take advantage of the pro- 
visions contained in the bill unless the 
amendments of the Senator from Vir- 
ginia were agreed to, 

Mr. McFARLAND. Does the Senator 
object to taking up the bill at this time? 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. I wonder if I might sug- 
gest to the distinguished Senator that 
very likely he will expedite the passage 
of his bill if he will withdraw it at this 
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time and then when the Senator from 
Connecticut comes in renew his request. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I would rather 
have the Record show that there is ob- 
jection, because I-have received volumes 
of mail in regard to this bill, which I 
thought was noncontroversial with the 
amendments of the Senator from Vir- 
ginia adopted. I repeat, I would rather 
an objection be shown. I have no per- 
sonal interest in the proposed legislation 
at all, but, if any Senator objects to the 
bill, I would rather have the Recorp 
show the objection. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I still 
think if the Senator would possess him- 
self in patience for a moment or two, un- 
til the Senator from Connecticut can be 
here, the bill might be disposed of; but 
I am not going to consent to having the 
bill taken up unless and until the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut is present. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I 
should like to say to the Senator from 
Arizona that I deeply appreciate the po- 
sition in which he finds himself in view 
of the many requests that the bill be con- 
sidered, because some employees are pay- 
ing income taxes in two States, first 
where they work and then where they 
live. I have no objection to the bill, 
provided first the amendments of the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD] are 
adopted to the effect that one paying in- 
come tax today in South Carolina or any 
other State must continue to pay that 
State unless he is a citizen of another 
State and pays the other State. It is 
not fair for individuals of States to pay 
and Government employees be allowed to 
change their residence to States that 
have no tax and avoid payment. Of 
course they should not pay in two States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair understands objection has been 
made. The Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Murray] has the floor. 


FLOOD-CONTROL PROJECTS 


After the conclusion of the debate on 
House bill 3592, the Senate resumed the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 4485) au- 
thorizing the construction of certain 
public works on rivers and harbors for 
flood control, and for other purposes, 

(Mr, Murray resumed and concluded 
his remarks.) 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk a short amendment to the bill 
now pending before the Senate, and ask 
that it be read at the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 


amendment will be stated. 


The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 18, 
following line 19, it is proposed to insert 
a new paragraph as follows: 

The project for flood control on Farm Creek, 
Il., is hereby authorized substantially in 
accordance with the recommendations of 
the Chief of Engineers.in his report of No- 
vember 16, 1944, at an estimated cost of 
$3,017,900. 


Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, I may 
say to the Senator from Illinois that I 
should be very glad to take the amend- 
ment to conference. 

Mr. LUCAS. I am happy at the Sena- 
tor’s graciousness, and I thank him for 
his generosity. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from 
Illinois. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, it is my 
understanding that immediately after 
the convening of the new Congress we 
will take up the matter of the Missouri 
Valley Authority, It is my understand- 
ing further that such an agreement has 
been made by all the different agencies 
involved, and by the responsible leader- 
ship of both the majority and minority 
groups. 

I merely wish to say at this time that 
the people of my State feel under a keen 
sense of obligation not only to the Sen- 
ator from Montana IMr. Murray] for 
having introduced the measure, but also 
to the distinguished senior Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. CLARK I, who has been 
most cooperative in the passing of the 
flood-contro! bill, as a result of which 
approximately a million two hundred 
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thousand acres in North Dakota will be 
irrigated. 

At the present time in North Dakota 
the total amount of irrigation is, roughly, 
21,615 acres, compared with Montana, 
which has 1,711,409 acres. We feel that 
for the first time the State of North Da- 
kota will, through the passage of the 
pending measure, get that to which it is 
entitled. However, we feel that we prefer 
the enactment of the M. V. A. bill. I 
have received many hundred telegrams 
from the State of North Dakota, from 
both men and women, and from different 
organizations, in favor of the M. V. A. I 
have placed none of them in the RECORD 
up to this time. It is not my intention 
to do so until after we begin the real 
consideration of the M. V. A. bill in the 
coming Congress. 

Mr. President, I want this body to 
know that I believe no one could have 
better expressed the real purpose of the 
M. V. A. than did the junior Senator 
from Montana [Mr. Murray] on August 
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18, and also in his address on the floor of 
the Senate this morning. I endorse every 
word he uttered upon each of those occa- 
sions. 

In order that this body may know 
exactly what the situation of the North- 
west is relative to having light and 
power upon the farms, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD at 
this point in my remarks pages 6 and 
7 of the hearings before the Committee 
on Agriculture of the House of Repre- 
sentatives on rural electrification. I may 
add that this shows that today North 
Dakota is lower than any other State of 
the Union in the number of farms having 
electricity for light and power. Roughly, 
they number 6.9 percent of all the farms 
of the State. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from North Dakota? 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Comparison of rank, percentage, and number of farms electrified with central-station service, 1935, 1940, and 1943, by States and for 


the United States 


. Farms receiving central- Farms receiving central- | Farms receiving central- | Increase in electrified farm 
Farms, Jan station electric service Farms, Apr station electric service station electric service from Dec. 31, 1034, to 
Ares 1, 1945,1 Dee. 31, 1934 1. 1040. | Abr. 1, 1940 June 30, 1943 4 June 30, 1043 
number number tag ai 
Number * | Percent Rank Number | Percent [Rank| Number | Percent {Rank| Number | Percent | Rank 
United States 6, 812, 350 743, 954 10,9 }..-.-. 6,096, 799 | 1,853, 249 80.44 2, 454, 100 40.3.—— 1, 710, 146 229.9 
Alabama. 278. 455 11,053 4.0 33 231, 740 33, 907 14.6 56, 200 24.2 39 45, 147 408. 5 15 
18, 824 5, 577 20. 6 12 18. 408 5. 007 30. 4 7, 600 41.2 25 2, 0! 30. 3 46 
253, 013 943 1,2 47 216, 674 21, 303 9.8 35, 900 16.6 44 32,957 | 1,119.8 3 
150, 360 81, 093 53, 9 1 32, 107, 904 81.3 115, 000 86.7 3 * 41.8 45 
63, 644 7. 145 11.2 25 51, 436 14, 823 28.8 22, 900 44. 5 24 15, 755 220, 5 27 
32, 187 10, 138 31.5 10 21, 163 16, 995 80.3 18, 300 $6.5 4 8, 162 80. 5 39 
10, 381 1, 791 17.3 20 8, 994 3,545 39.4 4, 900 54. 5 20 3, 100 173. 6 20 
72, 857 5, 700 7.8 26 62, 248 15, 476 24.9 19, 600 31.5 32 13. 900 243.8 23 
250, 544 6, 956 28 41 216, 033 42, 409 19, 6 33 67, 700° .3 33 60, 7: 873.3 5 
45,113 13, 433 29.8 11 43, 663 25, 439 58.3 13 32, 400 74.2 13 18, 967 141.2 3⁵ 
231,312 28, 12.3 23 213, 439 80, 027 37.5 22 113, 000 52.0 21 84, 621 2908.2 17 
200, 835 23, 476 11.7 24 184, 549 91. 127 49. 4 17 125, 600 68.0 14 102, 124 435.0 14 
221. 986 32. 647 14.4 22 213. 318 73, 308 34.4 23 108, 100 50.7 22 76, 053 237.3 24 
174, 589 13, 224 7.6 28 156, 327 27, 960 17.9 37 39, 100 25.0 36 25, 876 195.7 25 
78, 298 8, 480 3.0 39 252, 38, 607 15.3 40 57, 900 2279 41 49, 420 682.8 10 
170, 216 2. 826 1.7 46 150, 007 16, 058 10.7 44 24, 200 16,1 45 21, 374 756.3 9 
41, 907 13, 959 33. 3 8 38, 20, 221 51.9 15 24, 200 62.1 17 10.241 78. 4 4 
44, 501 6, 791 15.3 21 42,175 17,170 40.7 20 , 500 58.1 18 17, 709 260. 8 2¹ 
35, 004 14, 404 41.3 7 31, 897 26, 220 82.2 2 26, 900 $4.3 5 12, 406 85. 6 37 
Michigan 196, 517 42, 152 21.4 17 187, 589 131,126 69.9 7 151, 000 80. 5 7 108, 848 288. 2 2 
Minnesota.. 203, 302 13, 783 6.8 30 197, 351 50,075 25.4 26 76, 800 38.9 26 63, O17 457.2 12 
AK anM a 311, 683 2, 802 9 48 291, 092 26, 078 9.0 40 44. 300 15.2 46 41,498 | 1,481.0 1 
— 278, 454 17, 893 6.4 31 256, 100 , 204 15.3 39 59, 800 23.4 40 41,907 284.2 25° 
500, 5 2,7 5.5 82 41, 823 7. 947 19.0 34 10, 300 24.6 37 7, 532 272.1 19 
133, 616 , 544 7.1 29 121, 062 , 832 18.9 35 315 200 25.8 35 21, 756 228.0 26 
3, 696 946 25 6 15 3, 573 1, 555 43.5 1,700 47.6 23 754 79.7 40 
17,695 9,495 57 2 16, 554 10, 845 65.5 13, 600 82.2 6 4,105 43.2 “ 
29, 375 15, 162 51.6 4 25, 835 21, 208 82.4 22. 500 87. 1 2 7.338 48.4 43 
41, 369 1,350 3.3 37 34, 105 4,479 13.1 6, 400 18.8 42 5, 050 874.1 16 
177, 025 57, 825 32.7 9 153, 238 102, 283 66.7 114, 900 75.0 il 57.075 98.7 36 
300, 967 9,672 83.2 38 278, 276 67, 627 24.3 94, 100 33.8 29 84, 428 $72.9 6 
84, 606 , 968 2.3 43 73, 962 3. 218 4.4 5, 100 6.9 48 3, 132 159.1 32 
255, 146 48, 048 18.8 19 233, 783 137, 680 58.9 174, 000 74.4 12 125, 952 262.1 20 
213, 325 5, 648 2. 6 42 179, 687 20, 149 11.2 31,000 17. 2 43 25, 352 448.9 13 
64. 826 17,839 27.5 14 61, 829 , 369 58.8 46, 500 75.2 10 28, 661 160. 7 3L 
191, 284 45, 182 23.6 16 169, 027 $4, 081 55.7 109, 800 65.0 15 64, 618 143. 0 33 
1 4. 327 1. 975 43.0 6 3, O14 2, 457 81.5 92.9 1 825 41. 8 45 
South Carolina. 365, 504 8, 796 2.3 44 137, 558 27, 568 20.0 49, 100 35.7 27 45, 304 1, 193. 5 2 
South Dakota... 83, 303 2, 930 8. 5 36 72, 454 3, 981 5. 5 7, 100 9.8 47 4, 161 141. 6 A 
273, 783 9, 727 3.6 34 247,617 884 15.7 60, 600 24.5 3 50, 873 523. 0 ll 
501, 017 11, 466 2.3 45 418, 002 79, 127 18.9 117, 900 28.2 34 106, 434 928. 2 4 
30, 695 16, 130 52,5 3 25, 411 17,411 68.5 19, 300 76.0 9 3, 170 19.6 47 
27, 061 7, 945 29.4 13 23, 582 12, 218 61,8 14, 700 62.3 16 6, 7: R5, 0 38 
197, 632 14, 954 7.6 27 174, 885 42, 144 24.1 &6, 100 32.1 81 4), 146 278. 2 18 
84. 381 40, 060 47.5 5 81, 686 58, 283 71.4 65. 400 80. 1 8 25, 340 63. 2 42 
104, 747 3.647 3.5 85 99, 282 25, 199 25,4 32, 82.4 30 2, 553 752.9 8 
109, 877 39, 206 19.6 18 186, 735 87, 556 46.9 106, 700 67.1 19 67, 494 172.2 30 
17, 48 627 3.0 40 15, 018 8, 474 23,1 5, 100 34.0 28 4, 573 7. 7 7 


1 U, S. Census Bureau. 
3 Rural Electrification Administration survey, 1943, 
Edison Electric Institute. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is still open to amendment. If there be 
no further amendment, the question is 
on the engrossment of the amendments 
and the third reading of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 


The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate insist upon its 
amendments, request a conference with 
the House thereon, and that the Chair 
appoint the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 


The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. Overton, 
Mr. BAILEY, Mrs. Caraway, Mr. CLARK of 
Missouri, Mr. BILBO, Mr. JOHNSON of Cali- 
fornia, Mr. Brewster, and Mr. Burton 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

Mr. OVERTON. I ask unanimous 
consent that the clerks be authorized to 
renumber the sections of the bill, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


RIVER AND HARBOR IMPROVEMENTS 


Mr. OVERTON, Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of House bill 3961, the river 
and harbor bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (H. R. 3961) 
authorizing the construction, repair, and 
preservation of certain public works on 
rivers and harbors, and for other pur- 
poses, reported with amendments. 

Mr. AIKEN. I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ab- 
sence of a quorum having been suggested, 
the clerk will call the roll. 

The CHIEF CLERK called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Gerry O'Mahoney 
Austin Gillette Overton 
Bailey Green Radcliffe 
Ball Gurney Reed 
Bankhead Hall Revercomb 
Bilbo Hatch Reynolds 
Brooks Hawkes Robertson 
Buck Hayden Russell 
Burton Hill Shipstead 
Bushfield Holman Stewart 
Butler Jenner Taft 

Byrd Johnson, Colo, Thomas, Okla. 
Capper La Follette Tunnell 
Caraway Langer Vandenberg 
Chandler Lucas Wagner 
Clark, Mo. McCiellan Wallgren 
Connally McFarland Walsh, Mass 
Cordon McKellar Walsh, N. 
Danaher Maloney Wheeler 
Davis Maybank Wherry 
Downey Mead White 
Eastland Millikin Wiley 
Ellender Murray Willis 
Ferguson Nye 

George O'Daniel 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seven- 
ty-three Senators have answered to their 
names. A quorum is present. 

The question is on agreeing to the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Overton] that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of House bill 3961. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill 
(H. R. 3961) authorizing the construc- 
tion, repair, and preservation of certain 
public works on rivers and harbors, and 
for other purposes, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on Commerce 
with amendments, 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, I feel 
very much encouragéd in proceeding to 
the consideration of the river and har- 
bor bill after the final passage through 
the Senate of the flood-control bill. 
That bill presented a number of con- 
troversial provisions. -Every opportunity 
was given in the hearings, and also on 
the floor of the Senate, to discuss the 
problems which were germane to the bill, 
and I am very happy that those prob- 
lems have been satisfactorily resolved 
and that the bill has now passed the 
Senate. 

Mr. President, there is something more 
to be done besides passing this and the 
flood-control bill through the Senate. 
Not only must they go to conference be- 
tween the two Houses and be agreed upon 
by both Houses, but they must be ap- 
proved by the President before they be- 
come law. After they become law, final 
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and detailed plans and specifications 
must be prepared by the Corps of Engi- 
neers with reference to those projects. 
That all takes time. 

Following that, appropriations must 
be made by the Congress with reference 
to the projects which have been author- 
ized. Of course, as the Senate knows, 
this is merely an authorization bill, and 
carries with it no appropriation of money 
whatsoever. When the bill has been 
finally passed and approved, detailed 
plans must be prepared, and then Budget 
recommendations must be prepared, and 
appropriations made. Therefore we are 
a long way from proceeding with the 
construction of any of these projects. 

We all look forward to a reasonably 
early termination of the conflict in Eu- 
rope. When that conflict is at an end 
many of our veterans will be discharged 
from the service and will be back seek- 
ing employment in this country. Be- 
sides, there will probably be far less man- 
ufacture of munitions, implements, and 
matériel of war. Therefore there will be 
a crying need for additional employment. 
I do not believe that any legislation ad- 
mits of better opportunity for employ- 
ment or more employment than do the 
flood-control and river and harbor bills. 
It has been generally estimated that 80 
percent of all sums expended on river 
and harbor and flood-control projects 
goes directly or indirectly into the pock- 
ets of labor. Certainly not less than 75 
percent of the money so expended is 
spent on labor, 

The pending bill carries with it in all 
290 projects. ‘The total estimated cost 
of the projects, as the bill is reported by 
the Senate Committee on Commerce, is 
$498,784,931. 

The importance of improving our in- 
land waterways has been shown by abun- 
dant testimony taken in the course of the 
hearings on this particular bill. Those 
hearings disclose that navigation upon 
our inland waterways has tremendously 
increased, not only as a result of the 
war effort, but prior to the war effort, 
during the past 10 or 12 or 14 years. 

The record shows that beginning in the 
year 1932 the total inland waterway traf- 
fic was 4,915,000,000 ton-miles. That was 
in the midst of the depression. At the 
end of 1935, 3 years later, we had still 
not come out of the depression, but the 
ton-mileage had increased from 4,915,- 
000,000 to 6,300,000,000 ton-miles. By the 
end of 1937 the ton-miles had leaped to 
9,300,000,000, or a doubling of the water- 
borne commerce upon the inland water- 
ways of the United States. At the end of 
1939, when World War No. 2 began, the 
inland waterways traffic had increased to 
11,300,000,000 ton-miles. By the end of 
1941, at the time the United States en- 
tered the present war, the traffic had 
grown to more than 18,000,000,000 ton- 
miles. That was 3 years ago; and I think 
it is fairly reasonable to assume that now 
the inland waterway traffic equals or is 
in excess of 20,000,000,000 ton-miles a 
year. That represents an expansion of 
approximately 400 percent, in the last 12 
years. f 

Mr. President, I have prepared a break- 
down, by States, of the projects contained 
in this bill, just as I prepared a similar 
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break-down in the case of the flood con- 
trol bill. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
break-down may be printed in the 
Recorp at the conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit A.) : 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, it is to 
be noted that this tabulation includes the 
total cost of projects in more than one 
State where projects affect more than one 
State. Such projects are marked by an 
asterisk. Projects for maintenance oniy 
are marked “M. O.” 

Mr. President, I should like to speak 
longer in making a preliminary state- 
ment regarding the bill, but I know time 
is of the essence in connection with the 
passage of the bill. I have stated its 
general policy and its general outline. 

Exuisir A 
Projects in H. R. 3961 as reported out by the 
Committee on Commerce 

(Norz.— The tabulation below includes the 
total cost of projects in more than one State. 
Such projects are noted with an asterisk. 
Projects for maintenance only are marked 
M. O.) 

First cost to 
Alabama: United States 
„Alabama and Coosa Rivers $60, 000, 000 


Mobile Harbor 475, 000 
Warrior and Tombighee 
Rer. eee 6, 750, 000 
Warrior and Tombigbee 
e 115, 000 
»Waterway connecting the 
Zompigbee and Tennessee 
pA iy os thetic nie ao 66, 000, 000 
Dauphin Island Bay 83, 000 
Bayou Coden 6, 880 
Bayou La Batre__..---.--.. 27, 500 
Alaska; 

Metlakahtla Harbor 120, 000 
Craig Harbor 80, 000 
Meyers Chuck Harbor 25, 000 

* ‘Wrangell Harbor 189, OCO 
Wrangell Narrows 2, 731, 000 
Sitka Harbor 285. 000 
Skagway Harbor 16, 000 
Petersburg Harbor 80, 000 
Port Alexander 31, 000 
Gastineau Channel 155, 000 
Elfin Cove 38, 000 
Seldovia Harbor 50, 090 

Arkansas: Ouachita and Black 
` Rivers, near Felsenthal No cost 
California: 
San Diego Harbor 165, 000 
Newport Bay Harbor 259, 000 
Santa Barbara Harbor No cost 
Morro Bay Rod sea) 800, 000 
Monterey Harbor 74, 090 
Monterey Bay, Moss Land- 
ia Pa eed, ee eS 350, 000 
Redwood Creek 483, 000 
Oakland Harbor No cost 
Oakland Harbor M. O. 
Richmond Harbor 25, 000 
Pinole Shoal and Mare 
FCC 7. 600 
( se 600, 000 
Crescent City Harbor 1, 610, 000 
Crescent City Harbor 200, 000 
Connecticut: 
Mystic River 20, 000 
Thames River M. O. 
Connecticut River below 
Hartford, at Old Say- 
brook 3 72. 900 
Gier. 21. 900 
Guilford Harbor 21. 500 
New Haven Harbor 1, 673, 000 
Bridgeport Harbor 529, 000 
Norwalk Harbor 29, 500 
Mianus River 26. 500 
Greenwich Harbor 31,000 
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First cost to 


Delaware: 


Inland waterway between 
Rehoboth Bay and Dela- 


United States 


phia to the sea 

*Delaware River, Philadel- 

to the sea k 

*Delaware River, Philadel- 

phia to the sea 
Florida: 

Fernandina Harbor 


St. Johns River, 
sonville to the ocean... 
St. Johns River, Jackson- 
ville to the ocean 
St. Johns River, Jackson- 
ville to Lake Harney 
St. Johns River, Jackson- 
ville to Lake Harney 
Intracoastal waterway from 
Jacksonville to Miami 
Intracoastal waterway to 
AeA A Ta a E 
Sebestian to intracoastal 


Canaveral Harbor. as 
St. Lucie River 
Lake Worth Inlet 
( E NRS 
Miami Harbor 
Miami- River 
Intracoastal waterway, Mi- 
ami to Key West 
Celoosahatchee River and 
Lake Okeechobee drain- 
age areas 
Caloosahatchee River and 
Lake Okeechobee drainage 
V 
Intracoastal waterway from 
Caloosahatchee River to 
Withlacoochee River 


Little Manatee River 
Tampa Harbor 
Tampa Harbor 
Tampa and Hillsboro Bays 
Anclote River 


Pithlachascotee River 
St. Marks River...--..----- 
Intracoastal Waterway from 

Apalachicola Bay to St. 


Marks River 
*Apalachicola, Chattahoo- 
chee and Flint Rivers 

Sd. Josephs Bay 
St. Josephs Bay os 
Watson Bayou E, 
Pensacola Harbor 

Georgia: 

*Savannah River and Clarks 
Hill Reservoir 
Savannah Harbor 
amaha, Oconee, Ocmulgee 
TE ois ——— 
Intracoastal Waterway via 


Fredrica River 
*Apalachicola, Chattahoochee 
and Flint Rivers 
*Alabama and Coosa Rivers 
Hawaii: 
Keehi Lagoon, Oahu — 
Port Allen Harbor, Kauai 
Idaho: Snake River 
Illinois: 
W River at Chain of 
EARE River at Alton 
Illinois Waterway and Indi- 
ana Harbor and Canal 
Waukegan Harbor 
Calumet Harbor and River.. 
Indiana: 
Illinois Waterway and Indi- 
ana Harbor and Canal 
*Calumet Harbor and River 
Iowa: *Missouri River between 
Sioux City, Iowa, and the 
1 


1, 036, 000 
3, 380, 000 
M. O. 

No cost 
725, 000 

3, 200, 000 
290, 000 
25, 500 

11, 789, 000 
7. 300 


208, 000 


5, 100 


First cost to 
United States 


Kansas: Missouri River between 


Sloux City, Iowa, and the 


eee eee 86, 000, 000 
Louisiana: 
Bayous L’Loutre, St. Malo 
and Yscloskey ............ 85, 000 
Mississippi River, Baton 
Rouge to the Gulf— 4, 200, 000 
Intracoastal Waterway vicin- 
ity of Algiers at New Or- 
17 8, 000, 000 
Bayous Petit Anse, Tigre and 
o 160, 000 
Calcasieu River $ 55, 000 
Maine: 
Northeast Harbor 94, 500 


Isle au Haut thoroughfare. 28, 000 


Hendricks Harbor 6, 000 
Portland Harbor 780,000 
Portland Harbor, Casco Bay- M.O 


Josias River, Ogunquit-Per- 


kins Cove 
Maryland: 
*Nanticoke River owas: 
Havre de Grace 
Baltimore Harbor 
Curtis Creek. 
Mill Creek. 
Broadwater Creek 
Cadle Creek 
Channel to Island Creek, St. 

George Island 10, 000 
St. Catherines Sound a 10, 900 
Black Walnut Harbor 21, 000 
Town Creek 25, 000 
Duck Point Cove 19, 500 
Lower Thoroughfare, Deals 

PEE Arie oe EROE nko ss it 22, 000 
Crisfield Harbor- No cost 
Pocomoke River. 4, 250 

Massachusetts: 
Newburyport Harbor 68, 000 
Gloucester Harbor and An- 

nisquam Rive — 46, 667 
Manchester Harbor * 207. 300 
Salem Harbor 43. 000 
Marblehead Harbor 60, 000 
Boston Harbor 660, 000 
Dorchester Bay and Neponset 

( x 322, 400 
Weymouth Fore River as 225, 000 
Cohasset Harbor €2, 000 
Duxbury Harbor = 71, 000 
Chstham (Stage) Harbor 43, 500 
Wellfleet Harbor 64, 000 
Hyannis Harbor 62, 500 
Cape Cod Canal (Onset Bay) 48, 000 
Nantucket Harbor 31, 500 
Menemsha Creek, Marthas 

Y NY: PEET ae ae Peers 2 37, 500 

Michigan: 
Great Lakes Harbors of Ref - 
uge—Chippewa Harbor, Isle 

„ A on callin ene 41, 000 
Great Lakes Harbors of Ref- 

uge—Black River 70, 300 
Great Lakes Harbors of Ref- 

uge—Eagie Harbor 27, 800 
Great Lakes Harbors of Ref- 

uge—Lac La Belle 38, 190 
Great Lakes Harbors of Ref- 

uge—Grand Traverse Bay_ 75, 560 

reat Lakes Harbors of Ref- 

uge—Big Bay 37,765 
Great Lakes Harbors of Ref- 

uge—Little Lake 57, 670 
Great Lakes Harbors of Ref- 

uge—Whitefish Point 156, 950 
Great Lakes Harbors of Ref- 

uge—St. James Harbor, 

Beaver Island 7, 500 

eat Lakes Harbors of Ref- 

e—Hammond Bay > 91, 400 
Great Lakes Harbors of Ref- 
Harrisville ...------= 131, 600 
Great Lakes Harbors of Ref- 

uge - Oscoda - 20, 400 
Great Lakes Harbors of Rel- 

uge—Port Austin 172, 100 


DECEMBER 1 
First cost to 
Michigan—Continued. United States 
Great Lakes Harbors of Ref- 
uge—Port Sanilac ...-.. $134, 000 
Great Lakes Harbors of Ref- 
uge—Point Lookout 104, 500 
*Menominee Harbor and 
Rivet ae — No cost 
St. Joseph Harbor 74, 000 
Grand Haven Harbor and 
Grand River 150, 000 
Manistee Harbor 147, 000 
Sault Ste. Marie power plant. 3, 500, 000 
St. Clair River at Southeast 
ys ae te a a oe eee, 135, 000 
Detroit River nana 85, 300 
Minnesota: 
Mississippi River near Hast- 
T No cost 
Mississippi River at Red 
222 ĩðVv eee te 11. 500 
Mississippi River at St. Paul. 88, 800 


Mississippi River at Winona. 17, 0CO 
Mississippi River at Minne- 


6 No cost 
Great Lakes harbors of ref- 

ugo; Lutgen. 4 66, 800 
Great Lakes Harbors of ref- 

uge; Beaver Bay — 39, 000 
Baudette Harbor à 15, 000 
Knife River Harbor 2 14, 000 

Mississippi: 

Biloxi Harbor 4, 000 
Biloxi Harbor at 6, 000 
Pass Christian Harbor > 17, 000 
Bayou Galere 6, 000 
*Waterway connecting the 

Tombigbee and Tennessee 

NW r 66, 000, 000 

Missouri: 

*Mississippi River at Chain of 

ROCK ((( AT 10, 290, 000 
*Missouri River between Sioux 

City, Iowa, and the mouth. 6, 000, 000 


Nebraska: *Missouri River be- 
tween Sioux City, Iowa, and the 
mne... 
New Jersey: 
Passaic River. 
Newark Bay. 
Way Cake Creek. 
Compton Creek. 
Shark River 
New Jersey Intracoastal 
Waterway 
Manasquan River 143, 000 
Tonk Rivet... wcvcdewpen 141, 000 
Cold Spring Inlet 71, 000 
*Delaware River, Philadelphia 
to the 56a.“ 1. 036, 000 
»Delaware River, Philadelphia 
e 3, 380, 000 
»Delaware River, Philadelphia 
tO; he sss „ M. O. 
Delaware Rlver - Camden 373, 000 
New York: 
Great Lakes to Hudson River 
1, 010, 000 
270, 000 
900, 000 
Northport Harbor, N. T. 15, 000 
Peconic River 20, 000 
Lake Montauk 2 65. 000 
Orowoc Creek öğ 15, 200 
Great Lakes Harbors of Ref- 
uge—Barcelona._......... 295, 500 
Great Lekes Harbors of Ref- 
uge—Grand View Bay 79, 400 
Great Lakes Harbors of Ref- 
uge—Oak Orchard = 170, 700 
Great Lakes Harbors of Ref- 
uge—Port Ontario—— 211,300 
Buffalo Harbor 3, 171, 000 
Black Rock Channel and Ton- 
awanda Harbor 108, 600 
Wilson Harbor Bz 131, 000 
Rochester Harbor oe 10, 000 
Sackets Harbor sie 121, 000 


Cape Vincent Harbor 59, 090 
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First cost to 
North Carolina: United States 
*Inland Waterway from Nor- 
folk, Va., to Beaufort Inlet, 


Me Oan ese = $39, 000 
*Chowan River, N. C., and 

Blackwater Creek, Va 135, 000 
Pembroke Creek 9, 500 
Pamlico Sound to Rodanthe. 5, 000 
Pamlico Sound to Avon 16, 500 
Rollinson Channel 27, 000 
Swan Quarter Bay to Deep 

P 22, 500 
Neuse and Trent Rivers 11, 000 
Thoroughfare Bay — Cedar 

Bay Channel 20, 000 
Pamlico Sound to Beaufort 

C 35. 000 
Pamlico Sound (through Core 

Sound) to Beaufort Har- 

7ST 7, 000 
Back Sound to Lookout 

CCC 50, 000 
Beaufort Harbor 54. 000 
Beaufort to the Cape Fear 

River, including Waterway 

to Jacksonville, N. O 24, 000 
Beaufort to the Cape Fear 

River, including Waterway 

to Jacksonville, N. C 9, 000 
Cape Fear River, at and below 

Wilmington ..-...--.----- 675, 000 
Cape Fear River, at and below 

Wümigton 790, 000 
Northeast (Cape Fear) 

SSS a nb apis a Sam dne sno 73, 000 
*Santee and Congaree Riv- 

Le as aay hha epee Le es 25, 000, 000 

Ohio: 

*Beaver-Mahoning Rivers... 1, 500, 000 
Sandusky Harbor M.O. 
Lorain Harbor 30, 000 
Lorain) Harbor M. O. 


Cleveland Harbor 191, 000 


Cleveland Harbor 30, 000 
Ashtabula Harbor 38, 000 
Oregon: 
Chetco NMver 190, 000 
COE Biver._ 2-8 se M.O. 
Umpqua River and Harbor 55, 000 
Umpqua River and Harbor 34, 000 
Yaquina Bay and Harbor 162, 000 
Depoe Bay. „%„„ 214, 000 
Salmon River .-..-..- 5, 000 
Bayocean Peninsula = 120, 000 
Willamette River 3, 600, 000 


*Snake River__..----------- T 58, 625, 000 
Columbia River at Bonne- 


— se Se 50, 000 
Columbia River at Arlington. 39, 000 
*Columbia River at Umatilla 
BOD es ane stamina reser 49, 470, 000 
Pennsylvania: 
*Beaver-Mahoning Rivers 1,500,000 
*Delaware River, Philadelphia 
W 1. 036, 000 
„Delaware River, Philadelphia 
S 3, 380, 000 
*Delaware River, Philadelphia 
to the ses „ M.O 
r M. O 
Erle Harbor 467, 000 
Puerto Rico: 
San Juan Harbor M. O. 
Ponce Harbor 400, 000 
Fajardo Harbor 211, 000 
Rhode Island: 
Wickford Harbor 22, 000 
Great Salt Pond (Inner Har- 
bor Block Island) 8, 000 
Little Narragansett Bay and 
Watch Hill Cove < 30, 000 


South Carolina: 
Anchorage Basin near Myrtle 


Besen 
Winyah Bay 
Beresford Creek 
*Santee and Congaree Rivers. 25, 000, 000 
Charleston Harbor. - 1,820,000 
Shipyard River. 246, 500 
Abbapoola Cree 10, 800 
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First cost to 


South Carolina—Continued, United States 
Russell Creek $15, 500 
» Savannah River, Clarks Hill 

o A 28, 000, 000 

Tennessee: *Waterway connect- 

ing the Tombigbee and Ten- 
nesese Rivers 66, 000, 000 

Texas: 

Intracoastal Waterway at Bar- 

ron DAS ee 6, 300 
Intracoastal Waterway, Chan- 

nel from Aransas Pass 48, 000 
Intracoastal Waterway to 

eee s o opioa ee a 600, 000 
Sabine-Neches Waterway, 

Beaumont turning basin.. 10, 000 
Sabine-Neches Waterway, 

Port Arthur west turning 

bin ape yay 18, 000 
Sabine-Neches Waterway, 

Beaumont-Kirby Canal 27, 000 
Neches and Angelina Rivers. 23,000, 000 
Trinity River 15, 000, 000 
Lavon Reservoir on East Fork 

of Trinity River 3, 733, 000 
Houston Ship Channel, Brady 

AAT CaS, See ae ea ee ae 21, 300 
Houston Ship Channel 3, 675, 000 
Houston Ship Channel 484, 000 
Clear Creek and Clear Lake 30, 000 
Aransas Pass-Corpus Christi. 830, 000 
Chocolate Bayou, Bastrop 

Bayou, and Oyster Creek 108. 000 
Pass Cavallo to Port Lavaca.. 120, 000 
Lavaca and Navidad Rivers 85, 000 
Lavaca and Navidad Rivers 348, 000 
Guadalupe River 8, 500, 000 
Brazos Island Harbor 127, 500 
Brazos Island Harbor 635, 000 

Virginia: 

Waterway on the coast of * 

T 263, 000 
Occohannock Creek 37, 000 
Oyster Channel 29, 000 
Onancock River No cost 
Tangier Channel 10, 100 
Cranes Creek 7, 600 
Totuskey Creek.. 44, 000 
Hoskins. Creek 16, 000 
Urbanna Creek 9, 600 
Whitings. Creek 11, 500 
Broad Creek 20, 500 
Pamunkey Cree 10, 090 
Appomattox River 110, 000 
Hampton Creek 15, 000 
Cape Charles City Harbor... 158. 000 
Norfolk Harbor 35, 000 
Little Cree M.O. 
James River 27, 000 
*Inland Waterway from Nor- 

folk, Va. to Beaufort Inlet, 

1 DAY 7) See ——— 39, 000 
*Chowan River, N. C., and 

Blackwater Creek, va 135. 000 

Washington: 

Columbia River at Kenne- 

P 
Snake River. 

Columbia River at Camas 45, 000 
Columbia River, Cowlitz 

1 12, 000 
Columbia River at Long- 

La r Bee oa ee ee S 81, 000 
Columbia River, Baker Bay. 170, 000 
*Columbia River at Umatilla 

9G —[W— — 49, 470, 000 
Bay Center Channel, Willapa 

C 30, 000 
Quillayute River M.O. 
Port Angeles Harbor 10, 000 
Olympia Harbor 83, 000 
Tacoma Harbor 160, 000 
Stillagu amis 35, 000 
Lake Crockett 225, 000 

Wisconsin: 

Ashland Harbor — 24, 000 
Mississippi River at Coch- 

G 33, 000 
*Menominee Harbor and 

V = No cost 
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Green Bay Harbor $56, 000 
Sturgeon Bay and Lake 

Michigan Ship Canal 11, 000 

Milwaukee Harbor. 110, 000 

Racine Harbor —2, 100 

Racine Harbor 47, 000 


Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, I now 
move that the formal reading of the bill 
be dispensed with, that it be read for 
amendment, and that committee amend- 
ments be first considered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered; and the clerk 
will proceed to state the committee 
amendments. 

The first amendment of the Committee 
on Commerce was, on page 3, line 4, after 
the name Congress“, to insert “except 


- that the useful work done on the project 


by local interests shall be accepted to- 
ward the fulfillment of the requirements 
of local cooperation.” 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, before 
that amendment is acted upon and be- 
fore other committee amendments are 
acted upon, let me state that there are 
amendments which have been prepared 
by the senior Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. O’Manoney]. Those amendments 
are the same as certain ones which were 
introduced to the flood-control bill and 
were agreed to by the Senate. They 
have the same application to the river- 
and-harbor bill that they had to the 
flood-control bill. Inasmuch as the 
amendments affect committee amend- 
ments to the bill, and also contain cer- 


tain declarations of general policy, I sug- 


gest that the Senator from Wyoming be 
recognized in order to propose the 
amendments. They are identically the 
same as those which were agreed to in 
reference to the flood-control bill. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, let 
me inquire. whether consideration of 
those amendments will be had prior to 
consideration of the committee amend- 
ments. 

Mr.OVERTON. The amendments re- 
ferred to really are part of the commit- 
tee amendments, because they relate to 
certain committee amendments; and 
they would obviate the necessity of act- 
ing on certain committee amendments, 
for the reason that they supersede them. 

Mr, WHITE. Mr. President, is it con- 
templated that the amendments to which 
the Senator from Louisiana has referred 
may be acted upon before the committee 
amendments are acted upon? 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, they 
are part and parcel of the consideration 
of the committee amendments. They af- 
fect the committee amendments, Inas- 
much as there is no controversy about 
them, inasmuch as they have been agreed_ 
upon after long, careful, prayerful, and 
thorough consideration and study, and 
inasmuch as they were presented before 
this body upon the consideration of the 
flood-control bill, I think it would be well 
to adopt them now, and then proceed to 
consideration of the noncontroversial 
items of the amendments recommended 
by the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. WHITE. Let me inquire about the 
amendments which are not noncontro- 
versial. Is consideration of them to 
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await disposition of the committee 
amendments? 

Mr. OVERTON. I think that is the 
better course. I have given that point 
considerable thought. If the Senator 
has any objection, I shall be willing to 
proceed differently. But the ones to 
which I have referred are committee 
amendments covered by the O’Mahoney 
amendments. 

Mr, WHITE. That is what I thought. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
the Senator from Louisiana has been 
kind enough to refer to the amendments 
as the O’Mahoney amendments. I think 
the Recor should show that I am acting 
only as the spokesman of a group of Sen- 
ators who have participated for several 
months in conferences leading to the 
drafting of the amendments and in con- 
ferences with the very able, and, I may 
say, most patient Senator from Louisi- 
ana leading to the adjustment of appar- 
ent controversies. 

The Senators on behalf of whom I am 
offering this amendment are the follow- 
ing: 

The Senator from Vermont -[Mr. 
Austin], the Senator from South Da- 

» kota [Mr. BusHFIELD], the Senator from 
New Mexico (Mr. CHAVEZ], the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. CLARK], the Senator 
from California [Mr. Downey], the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico [Mr. Hatcx], the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN], the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. JOHNSON], 
the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
LANGER], the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
McCarran], the Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. MCFARLAND], the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. MILLIKIN], the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Munpockl, the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Murray], the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. NYE], the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming [Mr. ROBERTSON], 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Scruc- 
HAM], the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Tuomas], the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Tuomas] the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
WHEELER], and the Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. WILSON]. 

Mr. President, I wish to take this op- 
portunity to express my appreciation to 
all these Senators for the effort and ad- 
vice they have contributed to the ac- 
complishment of this work, and particu- 
larly I should like to express my personal 
appreciation to the junior Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. MILLIKIN], who has 
labored indefatigably on this work. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me so that I may pro- 
pound a unanimous-consent request? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Tun- 
NELL in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Wyoming yield to the Senator from 
California? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. DOWNEY. I am reluctantly com- 
pelled, on imperative duties, to attend a 
meeting of the Committee on Military 
Affairs this afternoon. In that commit- 
tee we have up for consideration the con- 
firmation of certain nominations for 
members of the Surplus Property Board. 

The pending bill carries an amend- 
ment by the Committee on Commerce in 
which Lam very much interested. It has 
to do with deleting from the bill an 
amendment which came over from the 
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other House, eliminating the 160-acre 
limitation from the Central Valley proj- 
ect. I know how heavily burdened the 
Senator from Louisiana has been, and I 
Gislike very much to add to his burdens. 
But I wonder if he can consent to a unan- 
imous agreement that consideration of 
the matter may go over until Monday, so 
that this afternoon I may attend the 
meeting of the Committee on Military 
Affairs. I promise him that if he does 
give such consent, my remarks on Mon- 
day will be much more brief than my 
remarks today would be, because over the 
week end I shall make considerable prog- 
ress in their preparation. In any event 
I shall not speak for more than 30 min- 
utes, I assure him. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, I 
rather regret that the request is made 
in the form of a unanimous-consent 
agreement, because other Senators wish 
to have certain other matters go over, 
and if we agree to one unanimous-con- 
sent request we will soon be met by 
others of a similar nature. I assure the 
Senator that the matter to which he has 
referred will not be handled this after- 
noon, and if he will withdraw his request 
that will facilitate our progress. 

Mr, DOWNEY. I have every appre- 
ciation of the unfailing courtesy and co- 
operation of the Senator, and therefore 
I am glad to withdraw my request. 

Mr. OVERTON. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
now offer the amendment on behalf of 
myself and the Senators whose names 
I have enumerated, and I ask that it be 
stated. 

.The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. At the proper place 
in the bill it is proposed to insert the 
following: 

In connection with the exercise of juris- 
diction over the rivers of the Nation through 
the construction of works of improvement, 
for navigation or flood control as herein au- 
thorized, it is hereby declared to be the 
policy of the Congress to recognize the in- 
terests and rights of the States in deter- 
mining the development of the watersheds 
within their borders and likewise their in- 
terests and rights in water utilization and 
control, as heren authorized to preserve and 
protect to the fullest possible extent estab- 
lished and potential uses, for all purposes, 
of the waters of the Nation’s rivers; to facil- 
itate the consideration of projects on a basis 
of comprehensive and coordinated develop- 
ment; and to limit the authorization and 
construction of navigation works to those 
in which a substantial benefit to navigation 
will be realized therefrom and which can be 
operated consistently with appropriate and 
economic use of the waters of such rivers 
by other users. 

In conformity with this policy: 

(a) Plans, proposals, or reports of the 
Chief of Engineers, War Department, for any 
works of improvement for navigation or flood 
control not heretofore or herein authorized, 
shall be submitted to the Congress only upon 
compliance with the provisions of this para- 
graph (a). Investigations which form the 
basis of any such plans, proposals, or re- 
ports shall be conducted in such a manner 
as to give to the affected State or States, 
during the course of the investigations, in- 
formation developed by the investigations 
and also opportunity for consultation re- 
garding plans and proposals, and, to the 
extent deemed practicable by the Chief of 
Engineers, opportunity to cooperate in the 
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investigations. If such investigations in 
whole or part are concerned with the use 
or control of waters arising west of the 
ninety-seventh meridian, the Chief of Engi- 
neers shall give to the Secretary of the 
Interior, during the course of the investiga- 
tions, information developed by the investi- 
gations and also opportunity for consultation 
regarding plans and proposals, and to the 
extent deemed practicable by the Chief of 
Engineers, opportunity to cooperate in the 
investigations. The relations of the Chief 
of Engineers with any State under this para- 
graph (a) shall be with the Governor of the 
State or such official or agency of the State 
as the Governor may designate, The term 
“affected State or States” shall include those 
in which the works or any part thereof are 
proposed to be located; those which in whole 
or part are both within the drainage basin 
involved and situated in a State lying wholly 
or in part west of the ninety-eighth merid- 
ian; and such of those which are east of the 
ninety-eighth meridian as, in the judgment 
of the Chief of Engineers, will be substan- 
tially affected. Such plans, proposals, or re- 
ports and related investigations shall be 
made to the end, among other things, of 
facilitating the coordination of plans for the 
construction and operation of the proposed 
works with other plans involving the waters 
which would be used or controlled by such 
proposed works. Each report submitting any 
such plans or proposals to the Congress shall 
set out therein, among other things, the re- 
lationship between the plans for construc- 
tion and operation of the proposed works 
and the plans, if any, submitted by the af- 
fected States and by the Secretary of the 
Interior. The Chief of Engineers shall trans- 
mit a copy of his proposed report to each 
affected State, and, in case the plans or pro- 
posals covered by the report are concerned 
with the use or control of waters which rise 
in whole or in part west of the ninety- 
seventh meridian, to the Secretary of the 
Interior. Within 90 days from the date 
of receipt of said proposed report, the writ- 
ten views and recommendations of each af- 
fected State and of the Secretary of the 
Interior may be submitted to the Chief of 
Engineers. The Secretary of War shall trans- 
mit to the Congress, with such comments 
and recommendations as he deems appro- 
priate, the proposed report together with the 
submitted views and recommendations of 
affected States and of the Secretary of the 
Interior. The Secretary of War may pre- 
pare and make said transmittal any time 
following raid 90-day period. The letter of 
transmittal and its attachments shall be 
printed as a House or Senate document. 

(b) The use for navigation, in connection 
with the operation and maintenance of such 
works herein authorized for construction, 
of waters arising in States lying wholly or 
partly west of the ninety-eighth meridian 
shall be only such use as does not conflict 
with any beneficial consumptive use, pres- 
ent or future, in States lying wholly or partly 
west of the ninety-eighth meridian, of such 
waters for domestic, municipal, stock water, 
irrigation, mining, or industrial purposes. 

(c) The Secretary of the Interior, in mak- 
ing investigations of and reports on works 
for irrigation and purposes incidental there- 
to shall, in relation to an affected State or 
States (as defined in paragraph (a) of this 
section), and to the Secretary of War, be sub- 
ject to the same provisions regarding investi- 
gations, plans, proposals, and reports as pre- 
scribed in paragraph (a) of this section for 
the Chief of Engineers and the Secretary of 
War. In the event a submission of views and 
recommendations, made by an affected State 
or by the Secretary of War pursuant to said 
provisions, sets forth objections to the plans 
or proposals covered by the report of the 
Secretary of the Interior, the proposed 
works shall not be deemed authorized except 
upon approval by an act of Congress; and 
subsection 9 (a) of the Reclamation Project 
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Act of 1939 (53 Stat. 1187) and subsection 3 
(a) of the act of August 11, 1939 (53 Stat. 
1418), as amended, are hereby amended ac- 
cordingly. 


On page 21, line 25, add the following: 


The general comprehensive plans set forth 
in House Document 475 and Senate Docu- 
ment 191, Seventy-eighth Congress, second 
session, as revised and coordinated by Senate 
Document 247, Seventy-eighth Congress, 
second session, are hereby approved and the 
initial stages recommended are hereby au- 
thorized and shall be prosecuted by the War 
Department and the Department of the In- 
terior as speedily as may be consistent with 
budgetary requirements. 

(b) The general comprehensive plan for 
flood control and other purposes in the Mis- 
souri River Basin approved by the act of 
June 28, 1938, as modified by subsequent 
acts, is hereby expanded to include the works 
referred to in paragraph (a) to be undertaken 
by the War Department; and said expanded 
plan shall be prosecuted under the direction 
of the Secretary of War and supervision of 
the Chief of Engineers, 

(c) ‘Subject to the basin-wide findings and 
recommendations regarding the benefits, the 
allocations of costs and the repayments by 
water users, made in said House and Senate 
documents, the reclamation and power de- 
velopments to be undertaken by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior under said plans, shall 
be governed by the Federal Reclamation Laws 
(act of June 17, 1902, 32 Stat. 388, and acts 
amendatory thereof or supplementary there- 
to), except that irrigation of Indian trust 
and tribal lands, and repayment therefor, 
shall be in accordance with the laws relating 
to Indian lands. 

(d) In addition to previous authorizations 
there is hereby authorized to be appropriated 
the sum of $200,000,000 for the partial ac- 
complishment of the works to be undertaken 
under said expanded plans by the Corps of 
Engineers. 

(e) The sum of $200,000,000 is hereby au- 
thorized to be appropriated for the partial 
accomplishment of the works to be under- 
taken under said plans by the Secretary of 
the Interior. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. May I ask the 
Senator.from Wyoming if any of these 
amendments, which were read rather 
hastily at the desk, would affect in any 
way, so far as developments are con- 
cerned, the present reclamation policies 
under this bill? 

Mr. OMAHONENT. Mr. President, the 
amendments were agreed to by all those 
who had any part at all in the considera- 
tion of the bill, including the Bureau of 
Reclamation and the Secretary of the 
Interior. The amendments originally 
proposed to the flood-control bill which, 
by action of the Senate upon the motion 
of the chairman of the Committee on Ir- 
rigation and Reclamation, were referred 
to the Committee on Irrigation and Rec- 
lamation, have not been presented. They 
are not included in this bill. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I thank the 
Senator. 

Mr, O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
belie¥e it is unnecessary for me further 
to explain the amendments, and I ask 
that they be agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ments offered by the Senator from Wyo- 
ming. 

The amendments were agreed to. 
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Mr. ROBERTSON, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, O’MAHONEY, I yield. 

Mr. ROBERTSON, I filed a statement 
of minority views in connection with the 
river and harbor bill. A large part of 
that statement was in connection with 
the amendments which have just been 
agreed to, and which were previously in- 
cluded in the flood-control bill. I ask 
unanimous consent to delete from my 
statement everything in it beginning 
with the words “In case of navigation 
projects” in the fourth paragraph on page 
4, and concluding on page 13, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest of the Senator from Wyoming? 
The Chair hears none, and it is so or- 
dered. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr, President, I 
desire to address an inquiry to the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana [Mr. OVERTON]. 

Mr. OVERTON. Before the Senator 
does so, I should like to understand what 
was the unanimous-consent request of 
the Senator from Wyoming. I could not 
distinctly hear him. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. My request was to 
delete all language in the minority views 
dealing with the amendments which 
have just been agreed to. 

Mr. OVERTON. Very well. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
among the subjects which were under 
discussion and studied by the group of 
Senators on behalf of whom I just pre- 
sented the amendments, was the prob- 
lem of the Snake River in Oregon, 
Washington, and Idaho. The junior 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. THomass] who 
is unfortunately detained from the 
Chamber, had an amendment to that 
portion of the bill on page 28 which deals 
with the Snake River. He requested me 
to propose the amendment on his be- 
half. I desire to ask the Senator from 
Louisiana whether it is desirable to pre- 
sent the amendment now or later. 

Mr. OVERTON. I think it would be 
more appropriate to present it later when 
we reach the subject of the Snake River. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Do I correctly 
understand that an agreement was 
reached between the Senator from Idaho 
and the Senator from Louisiana with re- 
spect to a modification of the provision 
concerning the Snake River? 

Mr. OVERTON. No objection will be 
made to the amendment. I believe the 
provision in the bill can be appropriately 
rephrased without changing its mean- 
ing. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
shall defer offering the amendment until 
later. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendment on page 3, 
beginning in line 4, is agreed to. 

The next amendment will be stated. 

The next amendment was, on page 3, 
after line 19, to insert: 

Boston Harbor, Mass., House Document No. 
472, Seventy-eighth Congress; except that the 
construction of a seaplane channel at an 
alternate location is not authorized, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 5, 
line 12, after the name “Congress”, to 
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insert “except the further improvement 
of Quinnipiac River.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 5, 
after line 17, to insert: 

Mianus River, Conn.; House Document No, 
549; Seventy-eighth Congress. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 5, 
after line 21, to strike out: 

Larchmont Harbor, N. Y.; House Docu- 
ment No. 697, Seventy-sixth Congress. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 12, 
after line 12, to insert: 

Santee and Congaree Rivers, North Caro- 
lina and South Carolina; Senate Document 
No. 189, Seventy-eighth Congress; and the 
sum of $25,000,000 is hereby authorized to 
be appropriated for the initial and partial 
accomplishment of said project. 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I 
have a short amendment to the commit- 
tee amendment which I send to the 
desk and ask the distinguished Senator 
in charge of the bill if he will not ac- 
cept it. ; 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 12, line 
17, it is proposed to insert the follow- 
ing: “Provided, That this authorization 
is not to be construed as final approval 
for the construction of a dam at Buck- 
ingham Landing.” 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I 
might say in this connection that the 
people of the section affected feel that 
they have not had sufficient public 
hearings. Of course, it is my desire to 
see that they have such hearings, and 
that the provision in the Army engi- 
neers’ report should not be construed as 
final until hearings are held and it is 
found that the dam is necessary. f 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. MAYBANK] to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended, was 
agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 12, 
after line 19, to insert: 

Shipyard River, S. C.; report of the Chief 
of Engineers dated April 11, 1942. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 13, 
line 22, after the name “Congress”, to 
insert a comma and “and in accordance 
with the report of the Chief of Engineers 
dated May 23, 1944.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 
14, after line 13, to insert: 

Lake Worth, Inlet, Fla.; House Document 
No. 530, Seventy-eighth Congress. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 15, 
line 11, after the name “Congress”, to 
insert “and Senate Document Numbered 
183, Seventy-eighth Congress.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 17, 
after line 5, to insert: 
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Waterway connecting the Tombigbee and 
Tennessee Rivers; in accordance with the rec- 
ommendation of the Board of Engineers for 
Rivers and Harbors in the report submitted 
in House Document No. 269, Seventy-sixth 
Congress. 


Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, that is 
a controversial amendment. It relates 
to the project known as the Tombighee 
project. I will ask that it be passed over 
temporarily. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendment will be passed 
over temporarily. 

The clerk will state the next amend- 
ment of the committee. 

The next amendment was, on page 18, 
after line 3, to insert: 

Intracoastal Waterway in the vicinity of 
Algiers at New Orleans, La.; Senate Docu- 
ment No. 188, Seventy-eighth Congress. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 18, 
after line 6, to insert: 

Bayous Petit Anse, Tigre and Carlin, La,; 
House Document No. 594, Seventy-eighth 
Congress. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 19, 
line 5, after the name “Texas”, to strike 
out “in accordance with the report of 
the Chief of Engineers, dated February 
10, 1944” and insert “House Document 
Numbered 533, Seventy-eighth Con- 
gress.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 20, 
after line 5, to insert: 


Aransas Pass-Corpus Christi Channel, 
Texas; House Document No, 544, Seventy- 
eighth Congress. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, at the top of 
page 22, to insert: 


Beaver and Mahoning Rivers, Pennsylvania 
and Ohio; from the Ohio River to Struthers 
in accordance with the recommendations of 
the Chief of Engineers for this section of 
waterway, in the report submitted in House 
Document No. 178, Seventy-sixth Congress: 
Provided, That compliance with the condi- 
tions of local cooperation shall be limited to 
those features that are usable in this section 
of the waterway. 


Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, that 
is a controversial amendment, and I ask 
that it be passed over temporarily. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendment will be passed 
over temporarily. 

The next amendment of the committee 
will be stated. 


The next amendment was, on page 23, 
after line 15, to insert: 


Saint Marys River, Michigan; the construc- 
tion of a new hydroelectric power plant in 
accordance with the plan recommended in 
House Document No. 339, Seventy-seventh 
Congress: Provided, That only the first 
step of the recommended development, 
involving an installation of approximately 
fourteen thousand kilowatts at an estimated 
cost of $3,500,000, shall be constructed at this 
time, and no further development in addition 
to said first step shall be undertaken until 
hereafter authorized by law: Provided jur- 
ther, That the existing United States hydro- 
electric power plant at Sault Sainte Marie 
shall be abandoned upon completion of the 
new plant: And provided further, That the 
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electric energy generated in the operation of 
said new plant shall be sold by the Secretary 
of War, and any surplus water available to 
the United States which is not required for 
the operation of facilities owned by the 
United States may be leased by the Secretary 
of War upon such terms and conditions as 
he shall determine: And provided further, 
That pending construction of the new United 
States plant he may also enter into such 
arrangements for continued operation of the 
existing Government plant and the use of 
water as he may deem advisable in the public 
interest. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 28, 
line 11, after the word “numbered”, to 
strike out “1, 4, 7, and 10” and insert “1 
to 10, inclusive”; and in line 17, after the 
word “concerned”, to insert a colon and 
the following provisos: “Provided, That 
surplus electric energy generated at the 
dams authorized in this item shall be 
delivered to the Secretary of the Interior 
for disposition in accordance with exist- 
ing laws relating to the disposition of 
power at Bonneville Dam: Provided fur- 
ther, That nothing in this paragraph 
shall be construed as conferring the 
pover of condemnation of transmission 

es.” 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, in 
reference to this amendment, which has 
to do with the Snake River, I suggest to 
the Senator from Wyoming that it is the 
one to which I think he desires to offer 
amendment for the Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. THomas]. I think the amendment 
of the Senator from Idaho takes in the 
first part of the committee amendment. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I think it does. 
Mr. President, on behalf of the Senators 
from Idaho [Mr. THomas and Mr. 
CLARK], I send forward amendments to 
this provision and ask that they be 
stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments will be stated. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 28, line 
11, after the word “of”, it is proposed to 
insert the word “such.” 

On page 28, line 11, to delete the words 
“numbered 1 to 10, inclusive”, and insert 
in lieu thereof “as are necessary.” 

On page 28, line 12, after the word 
“of”, to insert the words “providing slack 
water.” 

On page 28, line 15, after the word 
“modifications”, to insert “as do not 
change the requirement to provide 
slack-water navigation.” 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, there 
is no objection to the amendments of- 
fered by the Senator from Wyoming on 
behalf of the Senators from Idaho. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the amendments are 
agreed to. 

The clerk will state the next commit- 
tee amendment. 

The next amendment was, on page 29, 
line 2, after the word “the”, to strike out 
“State” and insert “States”; and in the 
same line, after the name “Oregon”, to 
insert “and Washington.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 29, 
line 21, after the name “Congress”, to 
insert a colon and the following pro- 
visos: “Provided, That surplus electric 
energy generated at said dam shall be 
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delivered to the Secretary of the Interior 
for disposition in accordance with exist- 
ing laws relating to the disposition of 
power at Bonneville Dam: Provided fur- 
ther, That nothing in this paragraph 
shall be construed as conferring the 
power of condemnation of transmission 
lines.” 

The amendment was ggreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 30, 
after line 16, to insert: “The aforesaid 
dam heretofore referred to as the Uma- 
tilla Dam shall when compleied be 
named the McNary Dam in honor of 
the late Senator Charles L. McNary, and 
shall be dedicated to his memory as a 
monument to his distinguished public 
service.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 32, 
after line 4, to insert: 


Sitka Harbor, Alaska; in accordance with 
the report of the Chief of Engineers dated 
March 14, 1944. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 32, 
after line 22, to insert: 


San Juan Harbor, P. R.; maintenance of 
existing entrance channel and turning basin 
to Army terminal. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 35, 
after line 23, to strike out: 

Sec.4. The excess-land previsions of the 
Federal reclamation laws shall not be appli- 
cable to lands which will receive a water sup- 
ply from the Central Valley project, Cali- 
fornia, reauthorized by section 2 of the River 
and Harbor Act approved August 26, 1937. 


Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, I offer 
a substitute for section 4 as reported by 
the Senate committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment in the nature of a substitute 
will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 36, in lieu 
of section 4 as recommended by the com- 
mittee, it is proposed to insert the follow- 
ing: 

Sec, 4. Hereafter, whenever the Secretary 
of War determines, upon recommendation 
by the Secretary of the Interior that any dam 
and reservoir project operated under the di- 
rection of the Secretary of War may be uti- 
lized for irrigation purposes, the Secretary 
of the Interior is authorized to construct, 
operate, and maintain, under the provisions 
of the Federal reclamation laws (act of June 
17, 1902, 32 Stat. 388, and acts amendatory 
thereof or supplementary thereto), such ad- 
ditional works in connection therewith as he 
may deem necessary for irrigation purposes. 
Such irrigation works may be undertaken 
only after a report and findings thereon have 
been made by the Secretary of the Interior 
as provided in said Federal reclamation laws 
and after subsequent specific authorization 
of the Congress by an authorization act; and, 
within the limits of the water users’ repay- 
ment ability such report may be predicated 
on the allocation to irrigation of an appro- 
priate portion of the cost of structures and 
facilities used for irrigation and other pur- 

Dams and reservoirs operated, under 
the direction of the Secretary of War may be 
utilized hereafter for irrigation purposes only 
in conformity with the provisions of this sec- 
tion, but the foregoing requirement shall 
not prejudice lawful uses now existing. This 
section shall not apply to any dam or reser- 
voir heretofore constructed in whole or in 
part by the Army engineers, which provides 
conservation storage of water for irrigation, 
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Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, may we 
have an explanation of the substitute 
amendment; what change it makes and 
otherwise what is proposed by the 
amendment. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, this is 
very similar to the amendment which 
was agreed upon in consideration of the 
flood-control bill and which is now in 
the flood-control bill as it passed the 
Senate. There is one, I think, very im- 
portant exception provided for in this 
amendment, and that is that hereafter 
projects for reclamation and irrigation 
must be authorized by Congress with 
respect to the dams which have been 
constructed by the Army engineers. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield, does that make any 
material change in existing law? 

Mr. OVERTON. The change is this: 
Whenever the War Department desires 
to construct any public works in connec- 
tion with rivers and harbors and flood 
control, it must obtain authority from 
the Congress to do so after making a 
recommendation and after consideration 
by the committees of Congress. But, 
under existing law, with respect to proj- 
ects which the Department of the Inte- 
rior desires to have constructed in con- 
nection with the disposition of surplus 
water from projects which have been 
constructed by the Army engineers, the 
Secretary may, without going to Con- 
gress, authorize such a project upon his 
finding that such a project is economi- 
cally justified and is feasible. It was the 
opinion of the committee that the Sec- 
retary of the Interior should not under- 
take such a work without getting the 
authorization of the Congress, 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, right at 
the moment I do not know just what the 
effect of the proposed change would be. 
I do know that this does make a material 
change in existing law as it relates to 
irrigation and reclamation projects, and 
to general law. I wondered why in a 
rivers and harbors bill there should be an 
attempt to change general legislation. 

Mr. OVERTON. The amendment re- 
lates, not to irrigation projects generally, 
but only to reservoirs and dams which 
have been constructed by the War De- 
partment under the supervision of the 
Secretary of War and the Chief of Engi- 
neers, Surplus waters from those dams 
are to be utilized by the Secretary of the 
Interior under projects which will be au- 
thorized by the Congress. 

Mr. HATCH. But the Senator says it 
does change existing law: 

Mr. OVERTON. No; it does not 
change general irrigation and reclama- 
tion law. 

Mr. HATCH. Then why is it put in 
this bill? 

Mr. OVERTON. It does not change 
any existing law except as the same may 
possibly relate to projects which are 
river and harbor projects, or are flood- 
control projects, such as were authorized 
in the flood-control bill. It is my under- 
standing that this meets with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of the Interior. 
In fact, he recommended it. The irriga- 
tion amendment submitted by the Sec- 
retar» of the Interior was finally modi- 
fied 1n the particular I have just men- 
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tioned and agreed to by the Senate Com- 
merce Committee, and likewise the power 
amendment that was recommended by 
the Senate Committee on Commerce met 
with the approval of the Department of 
the Interior. 

Mr, HATCH. I do not desire particu- 
larly to object to this amendment, ex- 
cept as to the manner of legislation. We 
do have here a bill which has been before 
us for some time, containing a specific 
committee amehdment, to which I think 
everyone was agreeable. Now a substi- 
tute is offered, and we have not had a 
chance to study it; but if the Senator 
assures me that this matter has been 
considered and has been studied by the 
Reclamation Service and they are agree- 
able to it, of course, I shall not interpose 
an objection. 

Mr. OVERTON. That is my under- 
standing, Mr. President. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Wuerry in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Louisiana yield to the Senator from 
Wyoming? 

Mr. OVERTON. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I have not seen 
the text of the amendment until this 
morning, but as I read it, it seems to me 
to be susceptible of this explanation: An 
effort has been made, in the considera- 
tion of the pending bill, to harmonize the 
operations of the Bureau of Reclamation 
and the Army engineers. It has been 
found that in the construction of flood- 
control works, heretofore and now ex- 
clusively under the control of the Army 
engineers, it is feasible to effect storage 
of water which may be used for irriga- 
tion and reclamation. With respect to 
all such projects in the future, under this 
language, if it means what it seems to 
me to mean, water determined by the 
Secretary of the Interior in a flood- 
control project to be susceptible of use 
for irrigation and reclamation must be 
distributed by the Secretary of the In- 
terior under the reclamation law. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Will the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming yield? ; 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Certainly. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. In what respect 
does the substitute for section 4 now 
offered differ from the amendment of- 
fered by the committee? 

Mr. OMAHONEN. I shall have to 
look at the bill, 

Mr. HATCH. I think it differs in this 
respect—and I wish the senior Senator 
from Louisiana would correct me if I 
am incorrect—that under the committee 
amendment as it now stands, and under 
existing law as it now is, if there are 
surplus waters which may be used for 
irrigation purposes, the Secretary of the 
Interior may make a finding that it is 
feasible to use those waters for irriga- 
tion purposes, and upon the Secretary 
making such finding, the construction of 
a supplemental project, such as a dis- 
tribution system, may be carried on by 
the Secretary of the Interior through the 
Reclamation Service without authoriza- 
tion by Congress. But as I have gath- 
ered the import of the substitute which 
is offered, before that can be done under 
the substitute, Congress itself must 
specifically authorize the construction of 
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the distribution system to use the waters 
for irrigation purposes. Am I correct 
in that, or not? 

Mr. OVERTON. That is correct. 
There is another difference between the 
original and the substitute committee 
amendment, and that is in the provision 
with reference to the allocation of costs. 
It is provided that 

Such irrigation works may be undertaken 
only after a report and findings thereon have 
been made by the Secretary of the Interlor 
as provided in said Federal reclamation laws 
and after stosequent specific authorization 
by Congress by an authorization act, 


That is one matter which the Senator 
just discussed. The other is contained in 
the provision: ý 

And within the limits of the water users’ 
repayment ability such report may be predi- 
cated on the allocation to irrigation of an 
appropriate portion of cost of structures and 
facilities used for irrigation and other 
purposes, 


But these modifications meet, I think, 
the approval of the Secretary of the In- 
terior and, with the exception of specific 
authorization by Congress of a project, 
were by him recommended. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask the Senator from Lou- 
isiana, in view of the fact that this 
amendment is not printed, if he would 
not be willing to let the matter go over 
until Monday. 

Mr. OVERTON. I shall be very happy 
to do so. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The junior Sena- 
tor from California, as I understand, in- 
tends to raise a question about the com- 
mittee's action in striking out the House 
text of section 4, and this matter is 
somewhat involved in the same issue, as 
I see it, and I should like to have it go 
over. 

Mr. OVERTON. The main reason for 
substituting the amendment which I 
sent forward as a substitute for the first 
committee amendment is to make it con- 
form to the amendment adopted by the 
Senate in the flood-control bill. The 
substitute amendment which we now 
have under consideration is verbatim 
what was adopted by the Senate in the 
flood-control bill. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. If the Senator 
is willing, I should like to have it go over, 
and have an opportunity to study it over 
the week end. 

Mr. OVERTON. I should be very hap- 
py to have it go over. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Has the amend- 
ment been read, so that it will appear in 
the Recorp? 

Mr, OVERTON. A parliamentary in- 
quiry. Has the amendment been read in 
full? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment has been read. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the senior Senator from Lou- 
isiana [Mr. OVERTON]. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY obtained the floor. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 
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Mr. OVERTON. As I understand, un- 
der the unanimous consent request pre- 
ferred by the Senator from Wisconsin, 
the substitute amendment and the com- 
mittee amendment go over until next 
Monday. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the committee amendment and 
the substitute offered will go over. 

Mr. OMAHONEY. Mr. President, in 
order that the Recorp may be perfectly 
clear, I ask unanimous consent that the 
committee amendment to section 4, as 
reported by the committee, and the sub- 
stitute which is now offered by the com- 
mittee for the committee amendment, be 
both printed at this point in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. La 
FoLLETTE in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. Let the Chair state 
that there seems to be some misunder- 
standing at the desk. It is the under- 
standing of the present occupant of the 
chair that the committee amendment to 
section 4, beginning on page 35, line 24, 
and the committee amendment on page 
36, after line 3, and the committee sub- 
stitute therefor, are to be passed over. 

Mr. OVERTON. Insofar as they re- 
late to section 4 only, but not as to sec- 
tion 5. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is the 
understanding of the present occupant 
of the Chair that the committee’s pro- 
posal to strike out section 4 of the House 
text beginning on page 35, line 24, and 
going over to line 3, on page 36, is also 
to be passed over. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Yes; that is the 
understanding, Mr. President. What 
happened was that the Committee on 
Commerce struck out certain language 
which appeared in the House bill as sec- 
tion 4, and inserted a new section 4. 
Now for the section 4 as originally re- 
ported by the committee, the Senator 
from Louisiana has presented other and 
different language. So it is the orig- 
inal section 4 reported by the committee, 
and a substitute which is now offered 
from the floor by the Senator from 
Louisiana, which ought to appear in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, in conformity with the state- 
ment made by the Senator from Wyo- 
ming, the committee amendment begin- 
ning on page 35, line 24, and ending in 
line 3, on page 36, the committee amend- 
ment, section 4, beginning in line 4, page 
36, and ending in line 23 of the same 
page, and the substitute amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from Louisiana 
[Mr. OverToN] in lieu of that language 
will be passed over, and they will þe 
printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. OVERTON. As I understand, 
what is being passed over is on page 35, 
beginning with line 24, and continuing 
down to line 23, on page 36. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes, as 
well as the substitute for the original 
committee amendment. Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. The matter or- 
dered to be printed in the RECORD is as 
follows: 

From line 24, page 35, to line 3, page 36, 
proposa by the committee, to be stricken 
aut 


“Sec. 4. The excess-land provisions of the 
Federal reclamation laws shall not be ap- 
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plicable to lands which will receive a water 
supply from the Central Valley project, 
California, reauthorized by section 2 of the 
2 and Harbor Act approved August 20, 
1937.“ 

From line 4 to line 23, page 36— original 
committee amendment: 

“Src. 4. In connection with dams or works 
authorized by this act which the Secretary of 
War determines, upon the recommendation 
of the Secretary of the Interior, may be 
utilized for irrigation purposes, the Secre- 
tary of the Interior is authorized to con- 
struct, operate, and maintain, under the 
provisions of the Federal reclamation laws 
(act of June 17, 1902, 32 Stat. 388, and acts 
amendatory thereof or supplementary there- 
to), such additional works as he may deem 
necessary for irrigation purposes. Such ir- 
rigation works may be undertaken only after 
a report and findings thereon have been 
made by the Secretary of the Interior as pro- 
vided in said Federal reclamation laws and 
upon the authorization by the Congress; and, 
within the limits of the water users’ repay- 
ment ability, such report may be predicated 
on the allocation to irrigation of an appro- 
priate portion of the cost of structures and 
facilities used for irrigation and other pur- 
poses. Dams and works authorized by this 
act may be utilized for irrigation purposes 
only in conformity with the provisions of 
said Federal reclamation laws and this para- 
graph.” 

On page 36, in lieu of section 4 as recom- 
mended in the committee report, insert: 

“Sec. 4. Hereafter, whenever the Secretary 
of War determines, upon recommendation by 
the Secretary of the Interior that any dam 
and reservoir project operated under the 
direction of the Secretary of War may be 
utilized for irrigation purposes, the Secretary 
of the Interior is authorized to construct, 
operate, and maintain, under the provisions 
of the Federal reclamation laws (act of June 
17, 1902, 32 Stat, 388, and acts amendatory 
thereof or supplementary thereto), such ad- 
ditional works in connection therewith as he 
may deem necessary for irrigation purposes. 
Such irrigation works may be undertaken 
only after a report and findings thereon have 
been made by the Secretary of the Interior as 
provided in said Federal reclamation laws 
and after subsequent specific authorization 
of the Congress by an authorization act; and, 
within the limits of the water users’ repay- 
ment ability such report may be predicated 
on the allocation to irrigation of an appropri- 
ate portion of the cost of structures and 
facilities used for irrigation and other pur- 
poses. Dams and reservoirs operated under 
the direction of the Secretary of War may be 
utilized hereafter for irrigation purposes only 
in conformity with the provisions of this sec- 
tion, but the foregoing requirement shall 
not prejudice lawful uses now existing. This 
section shall not apply to any dam or reser- 
voir heretofore constructed in whole or in 
part by the Army engineers, which provides 
conservation storage of water for irrigation.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the next committee 
amendment. 

The next amendment was, on page 36, 
after line 23, to insert: 


Sec. 5. The Chief of Engineers may author- 
ize the employment of physicians under 
agreement, to make such physical examina- 
tions of employees or prospective employees 
as he may consider essential, on a fee or reg- 
ular employment basis without regard to 
civil-service requirements, and all agree- 
ments heretofore entered into for such pur- 
poses are hereby validated and the Comp- 
troller General is authorized and directed to 
allow credit in the accounts of disbursing 
officers for reasonable payments heretofore 
made for such services, 


The amendment was agreed to, 
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The next amendment was, on page 37, 
after line 8, to insert: 


Sec. 6. Electric power and energy gener- 
ated at projects authorized by this act and 
in the opinion of the Secretary of War not 
required in the operation of such projects 
shall be delivered to the Secretary of the In- 
terior, who shall transmit and dispose of 
such power and energy in such manner as 
to encourage the most widespread use thereof 
at the lowest possible rates to consumers 
consistent with sound business principles, the 
rate schedules to become effective upon con- 
firmation and approval by the Federal Power 
Commission. Preference in the sale of such 
power and energy shall be given to public 
bodies and cooperatives: Provided, That the 
Secretary of the Interior is not authorized 
to construct or acquire transmission lines in 
competition, direct or indirect, with any 
existing company operating transmission 
lines for the sale of electric power; except as 
otherwise authorized by other sections of this 


act relating to Umatilla Dam and the Snake 
River project. 


Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, I 
offer a substitute for the amendatory 
8 contained in section 6 on page 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The CHEF CLERK. On page 37, in lieu 
of section 6 as proposed in the commit- 
tee report, it is proposed to insert: 

Sec. 6. Electric power and energy generated 
at reservoir projects under the control of 
the War Department and in the opinion of 
the Secretary of War not required in the 
operation of such projects shall be delivered 
to the Secretary of the Interior, who shall 
transmit and dispose of such power and 
energy in such manner as to encourage the 
most widespread use thereof at the lowest 
possible rates to consumers consistent with 
sound business principles, the rate schedules 
to become effective upon confirmation and 
approval by the Federal Power Commission. 
Preference in the sale of such power and 
energy shall be given to public bodies and 
cooperatives. The Secretary of the Interior 
is authorized to construct and acquire only 
such transmission lines and related facilities 
as may be necessary in order to make the 
power and energy generated at sald projects 
available in wholesale quantities for sale on 
fair and reasonable terms and conditions to 
facilities owned by the Federal Government, 
public bodies, cooperatives, and privately 
owned companies. 


Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, in ex- 
planation of the substitute amendment, 
I wish to state that this substitute 
amendment is in exact conformity with 
the power amendment originally recom- 
mended by the Senate Committee on 
Commerce. Subsequently the Senate 
committee recommended a modification 
of that amendment, which was presented 
by the senior Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Barry] to the flood-control 
bill. After considerable discussion the 
Bailey amendment was defeated. 
Thereupon I offered the original recom- 
mendation of the Senate Committee on 
Commerce dealing with the distribution 
of power. When the committee recom- 
mended this provision, which has just 
now been read as a substitute amend- 
ment to the flood-control bill, the com- 
mittee authorized me to offer it as a 
substitute amendment to the river and 
harbor bill. This section was thorough- 
ly discussed, thoroughly aired, and thor- 
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oughly understood, I think, by all Sena- 
tors when we considered the flood-con- 
trol bill, and it was unanimously adopted. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. OVERTON. I yield. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. Does the amend- 
ment which the Senator has now offered 
accord in all respects with the action of 
the Senate on the flood-control bill with 
respect to the distribution of power? 

Mr. OVERTON. It does. And it is 
word for word in line with the Senate 
amendment to the flood-control bill. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. So that the rejec- 
tion of the Bailey amendment by the 
Senate when the flood-control bill was 
under consideration eventuated in the 
adoption of this language on the flood- 
control bill which the Senator is now 
offering to the river and harbor bill? 

Mr. OVERTON. That is correct. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. OVERTON. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. It seems to me that this 
matter is important enough so it ought 
to be ‘printed with the other amend- 
ments before we act upon it. It sounds 
satisfactory, as it was read, but at the 
same time I think a matter of this im- 
portance ought to be printed and placed 
before the Members of the Senate before 
we act upon it. I wonder if the Senator 
would be willing to let it go over with 
the other amendment? 

Mr. OVERTON. Ishall be very happy 
to do so if the Senator insists upon it, 
but I wish to call attention to the fact 
that that amendment was debated on 
the floor of the Senate when considering 
the flood-control bill longer possibly 
than any other amendment, and it was 
adopted. The Senate has acted on this 
amendment word for word in the flood- 
control bill, The sole purpose of the 
amendment is to make the provision in 
both bills the same, so that the provision 
in the river and harbor bill will con- 
form to the provision in the flood-con- 
trol bill. Of course, if there is anything 

wrong about it, I shall be very glad to 
have the vote by which it was agreed to 
reconsidered on the Senator's motion. 

Mr. AIKEN. I do not expect there is 
anything wrong about the substitute 
which the Senator is offering. However, 
the original provision incorporated in the 
bill seems to me to be at least partially 
the Bailey amendment, in that it might 
be interpreted so as to prevent the build- 
ing of transmission lines to deliver the 
power. I understand the Senator’s 
amendment is intended to correct that 
possibility of its being wrongfully inter- 
preted. But at the same time I wonder 
if the Senator would not be willing to let 
‘it go over until Monday. 

Mr. OVERTON. This is the amend- 
ment, word for word, which was recom- 
mended to the committee by the Direc- 
tor of the Irrigation Division under the 
Secretary of the Interior. Presumably 
he would not have made the recommen- 
dation if it had not had the approval of 
the Secretary of the Interior, It is not 
objected to by any agency of the Govern- 
ment, and, as I have stated, was thor- 
oughly considered here and debated on 
the floor of the Senate and agreed to, 
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This is only a reproduction of the same 
amendment, 

Mr. AIKEN. I wonder if we may have 
the amendment read again? 

Mr. OVERTON. I will give the Sena- 
tor a copy of it, 

Mr. AIKEN. I should like to read it. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. OVERTON. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. As I understand, the lan- 
guage of this amendment is identical 
with that which the Senate wrote into 
the fiood-control bill with reference to 
the matter of preference to States, coun- 
ties, municipalities, and so forth, and 
with reference to the construction of 
transmission lines. 

Mr. OVERTON. It is identical, word 
for word. The amendment undertakes 
to encourage the widest distribution of 
power. It gives preference to coopera- 
tives and other public bodies in the dis- 
position of power generated at any dams 
authorized in the bill. Furthermore, it 
limits the authority of the Secretary of 
the Interior to construct and acquire 
transmission lines and related facilities 
to those which may be necessary in order 
to make the power and energy developed 
at such projects available in wholesale 
quantities only—not at retail—for sale 
on fair and reasonable terms and condi- 
tions to facilities owned by the Federal 
Government, public bodies, cooperatives, 
and privately owned companies. 

Mr. AIKEN. In case there were pri- 
vate utility lines at or near the dam, 
would not this amerdment be construed 
as making it unnecessary for the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to construct or ac- 
quire transmission lines in order to dis- 
tribute the power? 

Mr. OVERTON. He would sell to pri- 
vate power companies at wholesale; and 
the limitation on the construction of 
transmission lines is that they may be 
constructed only for disposition at whole- 
Sale. So if there are 20 private power 
company lines within 20 feet of a dam, 
he can build the necessary transmission 
lines to connect with all the private 
power company lines. 

Tam perfectly willing to let the amend- 
ment go over. 

Mr. AIKEN. I wish the Senator would 
do so. I still think I shall have no ob- 
jection to it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendment will be passed 
over. 

Mr, O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. OVERTON. I yield. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I find that in pre- 
senting the amendment agreed upon at 
the outset today, I neglected, in the 
amendment which I sent to the desk, to 
ask that on page 21, the proviso begin- 
ning in line 22 be eliminated. The Sen- 
ator will recall that this proviso deals 
with the subject matter of the entire 
conference with respect to prior rights, 
so that language is not necessary, and I 
ask unanimous consent that the proviso 
on page 1, beginning in line 22, and ex- 
tending through line 25, be eliminated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Wyoming that the proviso begin- 
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ning in line 22 on page 21, and ending 


in line 25, be stricken out? The Chair 


hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The clerk will state the next commit- 
tee amendment. 

The next amendment was, on page 
39, after line 7, to insert: 


Boothbay Harbor, Maine, particularly the 
Mill Cove Area. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 39, 
after line 18, to insert: 


Mystic River, Mass. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 40, 
after line 18, to insert: 


Hudson River, N. Y., from Albany to New 
York City. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 42, 
after line 10, to insert: 

Deep Creek, Md. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 43, 
after line 11, to insert: 

Nanticoke River, Bivalve, Wicomico County, 


Md., with a view to providing a harbor for 
small boats, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 45, 
after line 5, to insert: 

Lynnhaven Inlet and Bay and connecting 
waters, Virginia, with a view to preparing a 
plan of improvement and estimate of cost, 
particularly to prevent shoaling, in the in- 
terest of shellfish production and navigation. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 45, 
after line 18, to insert: 


Cooper River, S, C., from Charleston Har- 
bor to the Pinopolis Power Plant. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 50, 


‘after line 12, to insert: 


Barge channel in vicinity of Baton Rouge, 
La., extending from the Mississippi River 
through Devils Swamp or along its eastern 
edge. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 51, 
after line 12, to insert: 

Galveston Bay and contiguous waters, 
Texas, with a view to providing a seaplane 
channel, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 51, 
line 19, after the name “Sabine River”, 
to strike out “Texas” and insert “and 
tributaries, Texas, in the interest of navi- 
gation, flood control, and other water 
uses.“ 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, the 
remaining amendments are preliminary 
survey amendments. I ask unanimous 
consent that they be agreed to en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Louisiana that the remaining com- 
mittee amendments in the bill be agreed 
to en bloc? 

Mr. OVERTON. They are preliminary 
examination and survey items, and they 
have all been sponsored by Senators from 
the States in which they are located. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, it is 
somewhat unusual, I take it, to ask that 
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I do not know that it is wholly without 
precedent; but if there is a precedent, 
it is not a good one. , 

Mr, OVERTON. I withdraw the re- 
quest. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
quest is withdrawn. The clerk will state 
the next committee amendment. 

The next amendment was, on page 51, 
line 21, after the name “Neches River”, 
to strike out “Texas” and insert “and 
tributaries, Texas, in the interest of 
navigation, flood control, and other 
water uses.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 53, 
line 9, after the word “to”, to strike out 
“Warren, Pennsylvania” and insert 
“Olean, New York.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 55, 
after line 10, to insert: 

Humboldt Bay, Calif. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 55, 
after line 11, to insert: 
Bays, inlets, and rivers along the coast of 
Oregon with a view to providing an adequate 
number of deep-draft harbors. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 55, 
after line 18, to insert: 

Coos Bay, Oreg. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, on page 55, 
after line 20, to insert: 


Tillamook Bay and Bar, Oreg. 
The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, on page 56, 
after line 4, to insert: 


Grays Harbor, Wash., with a view to pro- 
viding a deep-sea fishing base at Hoquiam. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, on page 57, 


after line 1, to insert: 
Arecibo Harbor, P. R., with a view to de- 


termining whether modifications in the au- 
thorized project would be desirable. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That 
completes the committee amendments 
with the exception of those passed over. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, I offer 
the amendment which I send to the desk 
and ask to have stated. It is a survey 
item. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Louisiana will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 51, line 10, 
after the word “drainage”, it is proposed 
to strike out the period, add a comma, 
and insert “and for the prevention of 
stream pollution and salt-water intru- 
sion.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, I 
offer another amendment which I send 
to the desk and ask to have stated. This 
is also a preliminary survey item. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
‘amendment offered by the Senator from 
Louisiana will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK, On page 50, be- 
tween lines 23 and 24, it is proposed to 
insert the following: 
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For flood control, irrigation, navigation, 
and drainage, and for the prevention of 
stream pollution and salt water intrusion, 
on all streams and bayous in southwest Lou- 
isiana, west of the Atchafalaya Basin pro- 
tection levee, and south of the latitude of 
Boyce; on all streams and bayous in Louisi- 
ana lying between the east Atchafalaya 
Basin protection levee and the Mississippi 
River; and on Amite and Tangipahoa Rivers 
and tributaries, Louisiana, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, I 
offer another amendment which I send to 
the desk and ask to have stated. This 
is also a preliminary examination and 
survey item. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Louisiana will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 51, it is 
proposed to strike out lines 4, 5, and 
6, and insert the following in lieu 
thereof: 

Bayou LaFourche, La., from Donaldsson- 
ville to the intracoastal waterway, via 
Bayou Bouef, Assumption Parish, or other 
streams, in the interest of navigation, flood 
control, beneficial uses of water, malarial 
control, prevention of stream pollution, and 
of the location of locks at the head of said 
bayou at or near Donaldsonville, La. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, I offer 
another amendment which I send to the 
desk and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Louisiana will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 56, it is 
proposed to strike out line 25, reading, 
“Aguadillo Harbor, Puerto Rico.” 

The amendment was agreed to, 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, I offer 
another amendment, which I send to the 
desk and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Louisiana will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 57, after 
line 4, it is proposed to insert the fol- 
lowing: 

Christiansted Harbor, St. Croix V. I., with 
a view to improvement for navigation. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
offer an amendment which I send to the 
desk and ask t6 have stated. It is non- 
controversial. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Texas will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 18, be- 
tween lines 13 and 14, it is proposed to 
insert the following: 

Louisiana and Texas Intracoastal Water- 


way; Senate Document Numbered 248, Sev- 
enty-elghth Congress. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
offer another amendment which I send 
to the desk and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER.. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Texas will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 52, after 
line 7, it is proposed to insert “Double 
Bayou, Tex.” ~ 

The amendment was agreed to. 
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Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, I offer 
and send to the desk a noncontroversial 
amendment relating to the Scioto River, 
at Portsmouth, Ohio. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK, At the bottom of 
page 21, it is proposed to insert the 
following: 

Scioto River, at Portsmouth, Ohio; such 
works as the Chief of Engineers may find 
advisable to provide a harbor channel equiva- 
lent to that existing prior to initiation of the 
Portsmouth flood-control project; the cost 
of such works in no event to exceed $75,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I offer a 
noncontroversial amendment relating to 
Kenosha Harbor, Wis. I send it to the 
desk, and ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The 
amendment will be stated. 

The CHEF CLERK. On page 53, be- 
tween lines 20 and 21, it is proposed to 
insert Kenosha Harbor, Wis.” 

The amendment was agreed to, 

Mr. BAILEY, Mr. President, on be- 
half of the senior Senator from Florida 
{Mr. Anprews], I offer the amendment 
which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The CHEF CLERK. On page 48, be- 
tween lines 10 and 11, it is proposed to 
insert the following: 

Channel leading from Tampa Bay channel 
directly north to the vicinity of Mullet Key 
and with a view to providing a protected 
harbor and turning basin. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further noncontroversial 
amendments. 

Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, I offer 
the amendment, which I send to the desk 
and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated, 

The Curer CLERK. On page 50, be- 
tween lines 5 and 6, it is proposed to 
insert the following: 

Channel 40 feet deep, to serve as a deep- 
water outlet to the Gulf of Mexico from the 
harbors of Mobile, Ala., and Pascagoula, 
Biloxi, and Gulfport, Miss. 


Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, let 
me inquire whether that is for a survey. 

Mr. BILBO. Yes. 

Mr. OVERTON. I have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the amendment is agreed 
to. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, I 
think that completes all the noncontro- 
versial amendments. 

The first controversial amendment is 
that relating to the Tennessee-Tombig- 
bee project, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
first amendment previcusly passed over 
will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 17, after 
line 5, it is proposed to insert: 

Waterway connecting the Tombigbee and 
Tennessee Rivers; in accordance with the 
recommendation of the Board of Engineers 
for Rivers and Harbors in the report sub- 


mitted in House Document No. 269, Seventy- 
sixth Congress. 


1944 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. 
will the Senator yield to me? 
Mr. OVERTON. I yield. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I offer the amend- 
ment which I send to the desk and ask 
to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the amendment will be 
stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 2, in line 
16, it is proposed to strike out the period 
and to insert the following: “And pro- 
vided further, That no inland-waterway 
project, the necessity or justification 
for which depends in whole or in part 
upon the purposes of navigation and 
transportation, shall be authorized until 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
after public hearing, shall have submit- 
ted a report to the Congress concerning 
the public convenience and necessity for 
the navigation and transportation fea- 
tures of the project.” 

Mr, OVERTON. Mr. President, such 
an amendment, if offered, would be a 
very controversial amendment. We are 
now considering committee amend- 
ments. I think the amendment now 
before the Senate is the committee 
amendment which was read a moment 
ago. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Wyoming will be printed and will lie on 
the table. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
am I to understand that the amendment 
beginning in line 6, on page 17, is now 
pending? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
the understanding of the Chair. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
the amendment with which we now deal 
is no minor matter. We are now discuss- 
ing $75,000,000, That is still a sizable 
amount of money, in spite of the magni- 
fied mathematics with which we are en- 
tirely surrounded in government these 
days. I submit that there is no warrant 
for any such present commitment on the 
basis of the record or on the basis of the 
physical facts involved. I wish to pre- 
sent the basis for this statement to the 
Senate, so that it may, from my view- 
point, intelligently assess its responsi- 
bilities in this connection. 

The first thing I wish to point out, Mr. 
President, is that this project is pre- 
cisely the same one, based on precisely 
the same Government reports, which last 
appeared before the Senate on April 24, 
1948. It is to be remembered that it is 
precisely the same project, based on pre- 
cisely the same engineering reports and 
recommendatéons, : 

When it was last- submitted to the 
Senate, on April 24, 1940, it was defeated 
on a yea-and-nay vote by a vote of 56 
to 17. I know of nothing which would 
perhaps be more helpful in reminding 
Senators of what is involved in this situ- 
ation than for me to indicate the names 
of the Senators whose judgment at that 
time recommended against the so-called 
Tombigbee project. The following were 
the Senators who, the last time the proj- 
ect was submitted, said it was not justi- 
fied, and reached that conclusion on the 
basis of precisely the same engineering 
reports which are presented today as 


President, 
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the basis for the improvement: The late 
Senator Adams of Colorado, for whose 
judgment we all have as great respect 
as we have affection for his memory; 
Senator Austin; Senator Bailey, the 
chairman of the Commerce Committee; 
Senator Barbour; Senator Bridges; Sen- 
ator Brown; Senator Bulow; Senator 
Burke; Senator Byrd; Senator Byrnes, 
the present Assistant President of the 
United States; Senator Capper; Senator 
Chandler; Senator Chavez; Senator 
Clark of Idaho; Senators Clark of Mis- 
souri, Danaher, Donahey, Ellender, 
Frazier, George, Gerry, Glass, Green, 
Gurney, Hale, Hatch, Johnson of Cali- 
fornia; Johnson of Colorado, King, La 
Follette, Lodge, Lucas, Lundeen, Mc- 
Kellar, Maloney, Mead, Minton, Neely, 
Nye, O'Mahoney, Reed, Russell, Schwel- 
lenbach, Shipstead, Slattery, Smathers, 
Smith, Stewart, Taft, Thomas of Idaho, 
Townsend, Vice President-elect Truman, 
Vandenberg; Van Nuys, White, and 


Wiley. 
Mr. President, I repeat that the vote 


was 56 nays to 17 yeas, upon precisely 
the same project as the one which now 
presents itself, so far as the underlying 
justification on the basis of engineering 
reports is concerned. It was a bipartisan 
vote, with 20 Republicans and 36 Demo- 
crats voting in the negative. 

Mr. President, I do not intend to labor 
this subject, but I wish to present to the 
Senate again, in very compact fashion, 
the reason why the Senate was opposed 
before, the reason why the House refused 
to put this particular project in this par- 


-ticular bill, by a yea-and-nay vote ci 195 


to 157, and why I am constrained, in my 
sense of responsibility to the taxpayers 
of the United States, to oppose its adop- 
tion by the Senate now. 

The Tombigbee project is a waterway 
substantially paralleling the Mississippi 
River. It involves 41 miles of canal, 18 
locks, 8 dams, and 200 miles of river 
drainage and channel from Pickwick 
Landing, Tenn., to Demopolis, Ala. 
Over-all it is a 260-mile project which, 
with interest during construction added, 
will cost approximately $75,000,000, with 
a perpetual annual carrying charge of 
$500,000. 

It is officially before us on the basis of 
an old report—House Document No. 269, 
Seventy-sixth Congress, 1939—which 
has never been brought down to date. 
Subsequent factors, both pro and con, 
clearly and indisputably make this old 
report unreliable and wholly inadequate 
as a basis for congressional action. 

I repeat that I concede that the old re- 
port is inadequate. I concede that con- 
ditions have changed. They have 
changed pro, and they have changed con 
in respect to the project. But since it is 
the habit and practice of Congress to 
base these authorizations upon conclu- 
sive reports from the Chief of Engineers 
in the War Department, since there is 
available to us no up-to-date report cov- 
ering those changed physical conditions, 
and since this project is not to be under- 
taken except in the post-war years, I 
submit that the logical thing to do is to 
ask for a new report, if the proponents of 
this project are confident of its justifi- 
cation, instead of seeking a Senate com- 
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mitment on the basis of an old report 
which, I shall again clearly indicate, 
makes an affirmative vote ridiculous. 

Mr. President, how did this project get 
here? First, there were historically four 
adverse reports on it by the Board of 
Rivers and Harbors Engineers—1913, 
1923, 1932, and 1935. In other words, it 
is a hardy perennial. A favorable report 
of the Board was obtained in 1939. But, 
Mr. President, the favorable report was 
with such obviously reluctant comment 
on the part of the engineers that in effect 
it damned the project with faint praise, 
as I believe I can demonstrate. 

In any event, on the basis of this ten- 
tatively favorable report, the project 
came to the floor of the Senate, I repeat, 
on April 24, 1940, and was rejected by a 


vote of 56 to 17, which is a rather con- 


clusive verdict from this same jury on 
this same subject. 

The project arises again this year in 
the form of an amendment inserted in 
the bill by the Senate Commerce Com- 
mittee as a result of a closely divided 
vote, after the House of Representatives 
had rejected it, I repeat, by a roll call 
vote of 195 to 157. I believe that any of 
us who have had any experience with 
House-Senate conferences upon bills of 
this nature will subscribe to the validity 
of my statement that when we insert in 
a House bill an amendment which the 
House has disapproved on a roll-call vote, 
there is no chance on earth of the House 
conferees surrendering to the Senate po- 
sition. So, among other things we are en- 


“gaging in a futility which, in my judg- 


ment based on the facts involved, is not 
to our credit. 

Mr, President, this is not an ordinary 
river and harbor decision which the Sen- 
ate must now make, It is totally different 
from anything we have ever confronted 
in connection with the approval of a river 
and harbor project. 

Usually, Senators can turn to a report 
of the Chief of Engineers and comfort- 
ably rely upon his affirmative findings. 
What is the situation in connection with 
the Tombigbee project? General Schley, 
Chief of Engineers at the time this report 
was made, obviously had many misgivings 
in reporting the equivocal attitude of his 
Board, as Senators will see if they will 
read the House document upon which the 
project tenuously rests. After frankly 
questioning some of the calculations 
made by his own engineers as they 
strained for proofs of economic justifica- 
tion which they could not find in fact, 
General Schley said: 

All these intangibles or indirect benefits 
must be considered in addition to the direct 
savings in transportation costs in order that 
this project will show a substantial excess of 
benefits over costs. They— 


Referring to the intangible or indirect 
benefits which had to be trumped up in 
order to create an affirmative basis for 
even a pretense of engineering ap- 
proval— 
are difficult to evaluate, and appear to me to 
be questions falling within the realm of 


statesmanship, to which the Congress can 
best assign the proper values. 


In this lonesome instance, which I be- 
lieve to be the only instance of its kind 
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during the entire history of river and 
harbor legislation, the Senate cannot 
rely upon the Chief of Engineers. In the 
language of the street, he “passes the 
buck” to Congress. Instead of asserting, 
as is otherwise the uniform rule, that the 
project is justifiable on the basis of prov- 
able economic benefits, he frankly noti- 
fies us and warns us that in order to 
create an economic justification his en- 
gineers had to consult factors which are 
none of the engineers’ business, but 
which lie within the jurisdiction of legis- 
lative judgment in the Congress. 

Therefore, Mr. President, in this one 
instance, and in this one instance alone, 
so far as I have any knowledge, we are 
on notice that the decision to be made is 
to be made by us, and that we are not 
entitled to rely upon the recommenda- 
tion of the Chief of Engineers. 

In one of his typical efforts to be fair 
the distinguished chairman of the Com- 
merce Committee [Mr. Bartey] asked the 
present Chief of Engineers whether he 
could send to Congress a more definitive 
down-to-date report in respect to the 
Tombigbee project. Senators will find 
Major General Reybold’s reply to Sena- 
tor Barry at page 506 of the hearings. 
The present Chief of Engineers does not 
feel justified in making a statement, as 
I indicate by quoting his language. Gen- 
eral Reybold said: 

You are informed that, in the absence of 
a full review and reconsideration of this pro- 
posed project, I do not feel justified in mak- 
ing a statement supplementing the report in 
House Document No. 269, Seventy-sixth Con- 
gress. 


In other words, the Chief of Engineers, 
upon whom it is the habit of the Con- 
gress to rely for its authority in justify- 
ing these enormous river and harbor 
expenditures, says to us that there is not 
available at the present time, and that 
there cannot be without another survey, 
adequate information upon which to 
base an intelligent and authentic ver- 
dict. Yet, the Senate is asked by the 
Commerce Committee through the adop- 
tion of this amendment to express a 
judgment in respect to it. The Senate is 
asked to commit $75,000,0C0 of the tax- 
payers’ money to this enterprise even 
though the most highly responsible offi- 
cer of the Government in connection 
with these affairs says that it is impos- 
sible to make an intelligent or justified 
judgment at the present time. That, Mr. 
President, is why I submit that, since 
this project is not intended to be pursued 
except in connection with a post-war 
prospectus, there is ample time in this 
bill to order a new survey and new report 
instead of attempting to commit the 
Senate in advance of the official infor- 
mation which the Chief of Engineers 
says he-is unprepared to give us at the 
present time. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. VANDENBERG., I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. The Senator has several 
times mentioned the sum of $75,000,000. 
I suppose that that is the amount set 
forth in House Document 269, which I 
do not happen to have before me. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. That is correct. 
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Mr. AIKEN. Will the Senator tell us 
whether $75,000,000 is the total amount 
which is to be required to complete the 
entire project, or whether it is the 
amount necessary to inaugurate and 
partly complete the project? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. It is my under- 
standing that it is the amount sufficient 
to complete the entire project as based 
upon prices in 1939, 

Mr, AIKEN. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Now to resume 
the thread of the rather brief argument 
which I wish to make. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr, President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield. - 

Mr. OVERTON, I think the cost of 
the actual construction of the project is 
$66,000,000. 

Mr. VANDENBERG, That is without 
including interest on the investment dur- 
ing construction, which always has been 
included as a legitimate item. So there 
are no hairs to be split at that point. 

I was saying that the Chief of En- 
gineers, even though he submitted a 
tenuously favorable report upon this 
project in 1939, is notifying us in plain 
language in his letter to the able Sen- 
ator from North Carolina [Mr. BAILEY], 
the chairman of the Commerce Commit- 
tee, that there is nothing available upon 
which he would be willing to make a new 
estimate of justification for this project. 
Yet we are asked to do it without any 
such new and official justification. 

Now let me very briefly review the 
salient points in the synthetic build-up 
of an alleged justification for this $75,- 
000,000. enterprise. Of course, Senators 
are familiar with the system upon which 
the rivers and harbors engineers pro- 
ceed when they are reporting upon a 
rivers: and harbors project. The en- 
gineers figure economic justification in 
terms of transportation savings, and so 
forth; then the cost figure is set down 
against the benefit figure and, unless the 
benefit figure reasonably exceeds the cost 
figure, a favorable report is not sub- 
mitted. 

The Tombigbee annual cost figure was 
set down as $3,561,000. They had to 
show compensatory annual benefits, and 
they had to pile up the benefits across 
the line of $3,561,000 before they could 
even have a pretense of justification for 
asking the Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives to authorize the appropri- 
ation. In this instance the engineers 
finally wobbled over this parity line and 
built up an annual benefit figure of 
$4,143,000 and finally reached the thin 
benefit ratio of 1.16 to 1. But how did 
they reach this precarious justification? 
They did it by inserting in the benefit 
inventory items which appear in the 
justification of no other river and harbor 
project than has ever come before the 
Congress. 

First, they found $2,168,000 in savings 
to the public in transportation charges. 
That is a legitimate item by way of jus- 
tification, if the figure is correct; but, 
of course, this figure has long since gone 
out the window as the result of reduced 
railroad rates in this area. If there is 
any doubt in anybody’s mind on that 
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subject I read from Colonel Feringa’s 
testimony at page 398 of the hearings: 

Senator VANDENBERG. Well, according to the 
report upon which you are relying, is it not 
a fact that you compute a saving of $2.14 a 
ton on petroleum products? 

Colonel Frmnea. I think you are absolute- 
ly right, Senator. 

Senator VANDENBERG. And is it not also a 
fact that at some time in 1940 the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission authorized the 
reduction of freight rates on petroleum in 
that area amounting to $1.06 a ton? 


Colonel Frrrnea. I think you are absolutely 
correct, sir. 


So, by the testimony down to date of 
the officials of this survey and the Board 
of Rivers and Harbors Engineers, the 
first item in the benefit inventory is all 
out of line with modern realities. 

Furthermore, 52 percent of the traffic 
which is contemplated to be allocated 
to this new improvement, and which has 
to be allocated to it in order to build up 
this beneficial justification, consists of 
petroleum products; and two new pipe 
lines already serve this area since the re- 
port was made. Who in his right mind is 
going to say that an engineering report is 
worth the paper on which it is written 
when it has to rely upon 52 percent of 
traffic in petroleum producers borne by 
water carriers, when the area has already 
been invaded by two pipe lines and when 
pipe-line transportation is the obvious 
new and effective method of transporta- 
tion for petroleum products? That, 
however, is the first item in justification 
and it amounts to $2,168,000. 

Mr. OVERTON. What the Senator 
has to say is very true, that there is testi- 
mony to show that after the report made 
by General Schley, then Chief of Engi- 
neers, a reduction in the railroad rates 
was authorized by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. If I may inter- 
rupt the Senator, if he is about to indi- 
cate the changes which are favorable to 
this project, I prefer to do it myself when 
Icome to them, because I want to be ab- 
solutely fair in the presentation of this 
subject, . 

Mr. OVERTON. I merely wish to say 
that the testimony does show that the 
water-borne traffic, essentially water- 
borne traffic, has at least doubled . 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I am coming to 
that, and I am going to show it. I should 
like to be permitted to present the bal- 
ance sheet as I see it, even though it 
might make the impact of the balance 
sheet less effective if I were detoured 
here and there. 

Mr: OVERTON. I shall not interrupt 
the Senator further, 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I have given the 
first item of justification. The second 
item of justification—and remember, 
they had to build these items up in order 
to reach this justification level before 
they would even have the face to come 
to Congress and ask for this $75,000,000— 
the second item in the build-up is a 
million dollars a year “savings to up- 
bound traffic on the Mississippi River.” 
Perhaps that is a good item, I do not 
know, but I know what General Schley, 
the Chief of Engineers, said in the same 
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report regarding this item. This is what 
he said; 

I doubt the wisdom of dependence upon 
diversion of any considerable part of 
Mississippi River traffic to justify this new 
project, even though the credit is confined to 
the additional saving in transportation costs. 


So, when we reach the second item in 
the prospectus, one of the more favorable 
items, if Senators wish to be charitable 
about it, even at this point, the Chief of 
Engineers speaks up, puts a red flag on 
the report at that point, and says, Don't 
take this too seriously.” 

After they had gotten through build- 
ing up these two transportation credits, 
which, I repeat, is a legitimate method 
of building up such a report, they did 
not have enough. They had only $3,168,- 
000, against an annual cost of $3,561,000. 
So they had to look around for something 
else. They could not find anything in 
the ordinary routine of river and har- 
bor estimates to justify the cost, so they 
had to find something else. 

The first thing they found when they 
started drumming these additional syn- 
thetic assets, the first thing they found 
when they raked together these rather 
unique intangible values, was $600,000 
“value as a facility for national defense.” 
They said there was $600,000 of national 
defense advantage in the Tombigbee 
Canal, down in the heart of the country. 
Of course, it is sheer speculation. It 
could have been $300,000. I suppose if 
they had needed $3,000,000, they would 
have made it $3,000,000. It is a wholly 
unsound and ineligible economic factor, 
and it never before or since has entered 
into the benefit estimates by the engi- 
neers to justify a river and harbor proj- 
ect. 3 

After they had gotten that $600,000 in, 
they still were shy, and they had to find 
something else. Then they put in $275,- 
000 for “enhancement of land values in 
the tributary area,” whatever that 
means. Ishall pass that; there is no ex- 
planation from anyone as to what that 
can mean. 

Still they did not have enough. They 
had to drum up something else. They 
finally got $100,000 for recreational 
values. I suppose that could have been 
$500,000 or $1,000,000 or $2,000,000. At 
any rate, we never heard of such à thing 
before in one of these benefit estimates. 
It is only found in this instance; and I 
submit it is no wonder that General 
Schley, the Chief of Engineers, when he 
transmitted this report to the Congress, 
felt as though he should rather apologize 
for what he was doing, and warn us 
that we had better look for the bug under 
the chip. That is just about what he 
did, because it was only by mobilizing 
these extraordinary estimates, utterly 
unrelated to navigation, utterly unre- 
lated to the economics which should be 
taken into account with respect to river- 
and-harbor projects—it was only by mo- 
bilizing these extraordinary values that 
they finally staggered into mathematical 
port with a thin ratio benefit of 1.16 to 1. 
It is no wonder, I submit, that the Senate 
turned them down by a vote of 56 to 17. 

Now we come to 1944. It is the same 
project, based on exactly the same re- 
ports, and all these funny values. On 
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the record it is exactly the same pro- 
posal which the Senate so overwhelm- 
ingly rejected before. But the Tombig- 
bee proponents say that conditions have 
changed—I agree that they are right 
about it—and I am not being sarcastic— 
I agree that conditions have changed, 
and I give full credit, by way of due 
justification, where the conditions have 
changed. 

Unquestionably the war has produced 
tremendously enhanced water traffic on 
the Mississippi River, on the Tombigbee, 
and in this general area; unquestionably 
the traffic is two or three times larger 
than it was. There is no doubt about 
that. I suppose that if we want to use 
temporary war figures as a basis for our 
mathematics, we can substantially in- 
crease the reality of economic benefits 
which may now be assessed to this under- 
taking. I agree to that. 

Another change favorable to the 
project is that the last time it was be- 
fore us, T. V. A. opposed it, and opposed 
it because they thought it represented 
an annual loss of about $100,000 of 
power. T. V. A. has withdrawn its op- 
position, and now approves the under- 
taking. I agree that both those factors 
change the circumstances and the situa- 
tion, and change them favorably to the 
project. 

On the other hand, Mr. President, 
there are changes which are adverse to 
the project. The first change is the re- 
duced freight rates, which on the face 
of the record wipe out at least half the 
originally claimed justification. The 
second change in the situation is the 
existence of pipe lines for the transpor- 
tation of petroleum products, which ob- 
viously is the method of petroleum prod- 
ucts transportation which is going to be 
the great reliance of the future. 

But the basic point upon which Sen- 
ators have a right fundamentally to rest 
their judgment is this: It does not make 
any difference what I say about the 
change in conditions in the Tombigbee 
area, and, with all respect, I submit that 
it makes no difference what the able 
Senators from that area will say when 
they try to tell us that conditions have 
changed to the advantage of the project. 
I say it makes no difference, because 
there is no official report available from 
the Chief of Engineers in respect to either 
side of this contemporary argument; 
there is no official document upen which 
we are entitled to base our judgment, be- 
cause we most certainly are not entitled 
to make our own engineering estimates, 

Since we are called upon to vote on the 
basis of the documents as they were sub- 
mitted in 1939, and since the Chief of 
Engineers says he cannot undertake an 
amended estimate except as he has a new 
survey and a new investigation, I submit 
again that the logical course, the fair 
course, in respect to the taxpayers of this 
country is to take this item out of the 
authorization, and put it over into the 
surveys, so that we may obtain another 
report, an official report, from the Board 
of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors to 
show what the modern conditions in con- 
nection with this project really are. 

On the question of freight rates, I do 
not want anybody to misunderstand me 
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or to think that I speak without justi- 
fication. Colonel Feringa, speaking in 
our latest hearing before the Commerce 
Committee, said, at pages 398 and 399: 

Senator VANDENEERG. If the railroads’ tar- 
iffs have changed, that figure ought to be re- 
duced accordingly, should it not? 


Referring to the estimate in the bene- 
fits— 
Colonel FrertncAa. I think it should be, and 


if we made a report now, Senator, it would 
be changed. 2 


When I asked Colonel Feringa about 
the savings which were allocated by way 
of benefits to petroleum transportation, 
Colonel Feringa said: 

Certainly the saving is not as great as we 
set up in that report, but I think there is 
a saving, Senator; how large, Senator, we 
would have to make a new report to find 
it out, sir. 


It does not make any difference where 
we turn in connection with this testi- 
mony, no matter how enthusiastic the 
proponents of this enterprise may be— 
and I interrupt myself to say that I have 
never known of more enthusiastic and 
earnest support of an enterprise than 
this area has given to this undertaking— 
I submit that wherever we turn we find 
the necessity for a new report if we want 
to base our $75,000,000 judgment on jus- 
tified official facts. There are no official 
facts in the ordinary habit of our deal- 
ings with this subject available to change 
the situation from the time when the 
Senate rejected this project in 1940 by a 
vote of 56 to 17. 

Speaking of changed times and condi- 
tions, Mr, President, there is one thing 
in which there is no change, and that is 
in the attitude toward the Tombigbee 
project— 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, is the Sen- 
ator willing to be interrupted for a mo- 
ment? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Just a moment, 
There is no change in the attitude of 
public authorities charged with general 
responsibility for our natural recources 
toward the Tombigbee project, and I 
will justify that statement just as soon 
as I have yielded to the Senator from 
Alabama, 

Mr. HILL. The Senator is speaking 
about change. As the Senator knows, 
General Robins, who is today the Deputy 
Chief of Engineers, and who was a mem- 
ber of the Board of Engineers for Rivers 
and Harbors which investigated this 
project, and which made the favorable 
report on the project, was the officer who 
with Colonel Feringa testified on behalf 
of the engineers on the project and in 
favor of the project. > 

Mr. VANDENBERG. That is correct. 

Mr. HILL. General Robins had first- 
hand knowledge. He sat on the Board 
and studied the subject and went into it, 
and made the investigation, He is the 
Deputy Chief of Engineers, and was 
speaking, of course, for the engineers 
before the committee. The Senator 
spoke about sending the item back for 
further report. I quote what General 
Robins said in his testimony before the 
Senate Committee on Commerce: 

We can go back to the field and make an- 
other report and do all the work over again 
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and hold hearings, and when the new report 
comes up before the committee you will have 
the same old arguments in opposition to the 
project that you have today. If the com- 
mittee, if the Congress wants us to make 
another report we will be glad to make it. 
That is the situation as I see it. 

Senator Overton. You are satisfied that 
the report that would be submitted would be 
along the lines you just stated? 

General Rostns. Absolutely, and if this 
report can be attacked on account of some 
of the changed conditions since the report 
was written I do not see why it cannot be 
defended on account of other changed con- 
ditions. 


Before making that statement General 
Robins said this 

Mr. VANDENBERG. What is the 
Senator asking me? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator stated that 
he wanted the Senate to understand this 
matter. I do not wish to take up too 
much of the Senator's time, but I think I 
ought to read this language, if the Sen- 
ator will yield further. General Robins 
stated before the Senate Committee on 
Commerce: x 

If we— 


Meaning the engineers— 

came up here and submitted a report recom- 
mending a project for slack water on the 
Mississippi between Cairo and New Orleans, 
by building locks and dams on the river itself 
at an estimated cost of $66,000,000, I think 
you would all take off your hats and cheer. 
This alternate route on the Tombigbee we are 
recommending amounts to the same thing, 
only the locks and dams are to be built on 
the Tombigbee instead of the Mississippi. 


Mr. VANDENBERG., I thank the 
Senator for his observation. 

Mr. HILL. And I thank the Senator 
from Michigan for yielding. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. -The Senator 
from Alabama always lures me with his 
mellifluous eloquence, I shall never for- 
get the night I turned on the radio and 
heard the voice of the Senator from Ala- 
bama asserting the unassailable neces- 
sity of another term, a third term for 
the Presidency of the United States, and 
from the persuasive success of that 
moment down to date I always yield with 
fear and trepidation to the Senator from 
Alabama, but in this instance I am pre- 
pared to answer what he said. 

Mr. HILL. Will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Dan- 
AHER in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Michigan yield to the Senator from 
Alabama? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. I will say that I always 
stand in awe of the Senator’s stentorian 
sentences and his magnificent eloquence. 
I will say this about that appeal for a 
third term: We not only got the third 
term, but we are even now getting ready 
to enter upon the fourth. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Yes; I under- 
stand that, and are already talking about 
the fifth [laughter], which leaves me no 
more composure than I had before the 
Senator spoke. 

Mr. HILL. I will relieve the Senator’s 
pain by saying that as yet I have heard 
no serious talk about a fifth term. Iam 
sure that will be a source of relief to 
the Senator. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
let me go back to the substance of the 
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suggestions submitted by the able Sena- 
tor from Alabama. The Senator says 
that General Robins and Colonel Feringa 
came before the committee and spoke as 
he has indicated. I agree to that. I 
have great respect for General Robins 
and Colonel Feringa, although I thought 
in this instance that they were almost 
too emphatic and not quite sufficiently 
judicial in their attachment to this par- 
ticular enterprise. But, again with great 
respect, I submit that it makes no dif- 
ference to the Senate what General 
Robins thinks or what Colonel Feringa 
thinks. 

We are committed by law to follow the 
reports of the Chief of Engineers. The 
Chief of Engineers says to the chairman 
of this committee: 

You are informed that in the absence of 
a full review and reconsideration of this 
proposed project, I do not feel justified in 
making a statement supplementing the re- 


port in House Document No. 269, Seventy- 
sixth Congress. 


This is the top man speaking. Mr. 
President, until the Chief of Engineers 
feels justified in accepting the new op- 
timism of General Robins and Colonel 
Feringa, I do not propose to accept it; 
and I submit that under the law the 
Senate and the House have no business 
going back of the basic proposition that 
they are bound by the reports of the 
Chief of Engineers. 

Mr. President, before we dropped off 
on an Alabama detour I was saying that 
the attitude of those public authorities 
who are primarily responsible for this 
sort of business in the Government has 
not changed. They have not changed 
their minds about it. The report of the 
National Resources Committee on April 
7, 1939, read in part as follows: 


In the opinion of the Water Resources 
Committee, the benefits— 


On the Tombighee prospectus— 


ascribed to national defense, land value, and 
recreation— 


Those were the “funny” items to 
which I referred a little earlier, which 
had to be dragged in in order to justify 
any sort of favorable report— 
the benefits ascribed to national defense, 
land value, and recreation are speculative 
and should be given Careful scrutiny as to 
the effect that their acceptance may have 
on the formation of national policy. 


Further: 


A further basic issue of policy is raised by 
the relation of the proposed water-trans- 


_ portation facilities in this project to the 


most effective coordinated system of water, 
railway, highway, and pipe-line facilities to 
serve the transportation needs of the region. 


I interrupt myself to say that that is 
the point with respect to which the very 
interesting amendment offered this 
afternoon by the able Senator from 
Wyoming very appropriately challenges 


the attention of the Congress in respect. 


to all river and harbor projects. 
Continuing with the National Re- 
sources Committee report: 


This— 


Referring to the Tombigbee project— 
and similar problems should be considered 
more fully if a sound conclusion is to be 
reached concerning & justification for the 
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project in relation: to transportation needs 
and facilities of all types in the region. 


It may be said that that was back in 
1940. That is correct. But May 8, 1944, 
is reasonably down to date. I asked for 
a down-to-date opinion from these same 
authorities; and under the indicated 
date I have a letter from the Acting 
Director of the Budget, in the Executive 
Office of the President of the United 
States. He states: 

The project file record for the waterway 
connecting the Tombigbee and Tennessee 
Rivers includes as the most recent action 
of the National Resources Planning Board 
a memorandum, dated July 11, 1941, stating 
that at its meeting on May 20, 1941, the 
evaluation subcommittee considered this 
project and rated it “SO.” This rating means 
that in the opinion of the subcommittee 
the possible project described should not be 
authorized at the present time or in the 
immediate future, and is of such a charac- 
ter that before authorization at any future 
date it should be reconsidered in the light 
of conditions at that time. 


Mr. President, that is about all I have 
to say with respect to this matter. I 
submit that the taxpaying public of the 
United States, in spite of the Gargan- 
tuan mathematics with which we are 
fiscally surrounded, have a right to ex- 
pect the Senate of the United States to 
justify the authorization of an expendi- 
ture of $75,000,000. I submit that since 
on the record the Senate overwhelming- 
ly defeated this project the last time it 
was submitted, and since on the record 
the House of Representatives defeated 
it on a yea-and-nay vote this year, there 
must be overwhelming proof of new jus- 
tification before the project is entitled 
to an affirmative vote. I submit that we 
cannot find any new, justification upon 
which we are entitled to rely, no matter 
how earnestly the proponents of this 
project may urge their enthusiastic 
dreams, 

I submit that, upon our responsibility 
as Senators to the taxpayers of this 
country, we are not entitled to find any 
new justification outside a new and offi- 
cial report from the Chief of Engineers. 
If this item is transferred to the list of 
survey projects, and if subsequently the 
Chief of Engineers presents a justified 
assessment of benefits and an affirmative 
recommendation, without reservation, 
for this project, I will withdraw all oppo- 
sition to it. But until that sort of offi- 
cial report is submitted to the Senate, I 
submit that we are not entitled to rely 
upon outside testimony or upon external 
argument. 

Mr. President, I believe that completes 
my statement. I leave the matter to the 
conscience of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment on page 17, lines 6 to 9. 

Mr. BILBO. Mr, President, it is now 
about 20 minutes to 4. I should like to 
know from the acting majority leader if 
it would not be agreeable to him to take 
a recess until Monday, because it will 
take me some time to reply to the obser- 
vations of my distinguished friend from 
Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG], and I should 
not like to keep the Senate in session so 
late. I do not like to have my remarks 
broken into by a recess. I wonder if 
the acting majority leader would enter- 
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tain a suggestion to take a recess at this 
time. I trust the suggestion will be ac- 
ee to the Senator in charge of the 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BILBO. I yield. 

Mr. OVERTON. I inquire if any 
other Senator wishes to speak to this 
amendment? Let me say to the Senator 
from Mississippi and to the acting ma- 
jority leader that time is of the very 
essence in acting upon this proposed 
legislation. I should like very much to 
accommodate any Senator who wishes to 
postpone consideration of any part of 
the bill; but when we do so, and take a 
recess at the hour of 3:40, we are not 
making the progress which we ought to 
make. I was in hopes that we might get 
through with this amendment today. 

Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, I think I 
can say to the Senator from Louisiana 
that so far as this particular amendment 
is concerned we will not consume more 
than 2 or 3 hours on Monday before we 
will be ready to take a vote onit. Iknow 
of only three or four Senators who will 
wish to speak on the amendment. 

Mr. OVERTON. Then I wonder if we 
could have a unanimous-consent agree- 
ment that we will vote at a certain hour 
on Monday on the amendment. 

Mr. BILBO. I would not agree to 
that, because at this juncture I cannot 
tell what will be said. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, I am 
put in this embarrassing position; I have 
the duty of undertaking to get this legis- 
lation through the Senate. Not only 
have I been working on the floor of the 
Senate for 2 weeks to pass the flood- 
control bill, but, long prior to that, I have 
been working in committee day after 
day and day after day. I wrote to the 
Senator from Mississippi and to other 
Senators whom I thought would be inter- 
ested in this amendment, some 2 or 3 
weeks ago—I think it was 3 weeks ago— 
and I called their attention to the fact 
that the bill was coming up and that 
they were interested in this project, and 
I asked them to be prepared to speak on 
the subject. I so wrote to the senior 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD], 
the senior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
BL RO], the junior Senator from Alabama 
{Mr. HILL], and to perhaps one or two 
other Senators, in order that they might 
be prepared to proceed with considera- 
tion of the amendment dealing with this 
project. 

I should like very much to accommo- 
date the Senator, but 

Mr. BILBO. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Mississippi is recognized. 

Mr. BILBO, I am afraid the Senator 
from Louisiana misunderstood me in re- 
gard to my objective in asking that con- 
sideration of the matter be suspended at 
this time until Monday’s session, It is 
not a question of being ready. I am re- 
minded of a conversation which took 
place between President Woodrow Wil- 
son, who was perhaps one of the best 
speakers this country has ever produced 
in clarity of thought and in forceful ex- 
pression, and one of his adinirers. He 
was asked how long it would take him 
to prepare to make a 10-minute speech, 
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He replied, “It would take me about 3 
months.” 

Then he was asked how long it would 
take him to prepare for an hour’s speech. 

He replied, “It would take at least 2 
months.” 

The next question was, “Well, how long 
would it take you to prepare for a 2-hour 
speech?” 

He said, “One month.” 

“Well,” his questioner then asked, 
“how long would it take you to prepare 
to speak longer than that?” 

Mr. Wilson replied, “I am now ready 
to speak.” 

So, Mr, President, I am ready. 

Mr. BANKHEAD, Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Mississippi yield to the 
Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. BILBO. I am right glad to yield. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. In view of the fact 
that the Senator from Mississippi is go- 
ing to make the principal speech on this 
project, I think a quorum should be 
present. Therefore, Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. BILBO. I appreciate that, because 
it will take me approximately 4 hours to 
conclude, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ab- 
sence of a quorum has been suggested. 
The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: ‘ 


Alken Danaher McKellar 
Balley Davis Millikin 
Ball Eastland Murray 
Bankhead Ferguson O'Mahoney 
Bilbo George Overton 
Brooks Hill Revercomb 
Buck Jenner Robertson 
Burton La Follette Vandenberg 
Connally McFarland White 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Twenty- 
seven Senators have answered to their 
names, not a quorum. The clerk will 
call the names of the absent Senators. 

The Chief Clerk called the names of 
the absent Senators, and Mrs. Caraway, 
Mr. CLARK of Missouri, Mr. Downey, Mr. 
Gerry, Mr. Green, Mr. HALL, Mr. HATCH, 
Mr. Hawkes, Mr. HAYDEN, Mr. MALONEY, 
Mr. MAYBANK, Mr. REED, Mr. RUSSELL, 
Mr. Tart, Mr. Types, Mr. WALSH of 
Massachusetts, Mr. WALSH of New Jer- 
sey, and Mr. WHEERY answered to their 
names when called. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty- 
five Senators have answered to their 
names. A quorum is not present. 

The Chair will entertain a motion that 
the Sergeant at Arms request the attend- 
ance of the absent Senators. 

Mr. HILL. I move that the Sergeant 
at Arms be directed to request the 
attendance of absent Senators. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the motion of the Sen- 
ator from Alabama. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Sergeant at Arms will execute the order 
of the Senate. 

After a little delay, Mr. Austin, Mr. 
Byrd, Mr. WILLIS, Mr. Stewart, and 
Mr. ELLENDER entered the Chamber and 
answered to their names. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty 
Senators having answered to their 
names, a quorum is present, 
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Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that when the Senate 
concludes its business today it stand in 
recess until 12 o' clock noon Monday. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, in the 
very beginning I wish to state that it will 
be impossible for me to conclude my ad- 
dress. this evening, but I wish to begin 
by telling the Senate my opinion of the 
senior Senator from Michigan [Mr. Van- 
DENBERG]. I think he is one of the most 
delightful, pleasant, congenial, cultured, 
intellectual men in the Senate, and I 
would give half a fortune to possess his 
vocabulary. He is a delightfully enter- 
taining speaker, and personally I am very 
fond of him. But he is also interesting 
and amusing at times. 

The Senator attempts to bolster up a 
flimsy cause by reading into the RECORD 
the roll call the last time the pending 
proposal was before the Senate, and he 
gloats much over the fact that the vote 
on that occasion 4 years ago stood 17 for 
to 56 against the proposal. 

Mr. President, I admit we were lack- 
ing in numbers, but what we lacked in 
numbers we made up in quality favoring 
the proposition. I wish to call atten- 
tion to the names of a few of those who 
supported the measure 4 years ago. 

First there was Senator Pat Harrison, 
of Mississippi. All Senators know how 
beloved he was in this body, and what a 
strong leader he was, Senator Harrison 
supported the bill. 

Senator McNary, the leader of the Re- 
publican Party on the floor of the Sen- 
ate 4 years ago, supported the Ten- 
nessee-Tombigbee project, and I trust 
the cause of the Republican Party on the 
other side of the Chamber has not fallen 
into unfortunate hands. 

Senator Norris, an independent, who 
had been a Republican all his life until 
he could not stand the party any longer 
and he became an independent, sup- 
ported this measure 4 years ago. 

Senator Pittman, of Nevada, the then 
President pro tempore of. the Senate, 
elected as such repeatedly by this body, 
honored by this body, who lived in the 
far West, saw the. righteousness of a 
proposal which would benefit the people 
of 34 States when it should finally be- 
come law and should be put into effect. 

Senator Sheppard, of Texas, the most 
beloved man who ever occupied a seat 
on the floor of the Senate, favored the 
proposal. 

They were some of the men who sup- 
ported this matter 4 years ago, and Iam 
not ashamed to be found in their com- 
pany. I note that of the 56 who voted 
against the proposition 4 years ago, 25 
have either answered the last call and 
are now dead, or they resigned, or were 
defeated. They are gone. There are 
only 31 left. I was impressed by the 
fact that the Senator from Michigan 
tried to leave the impression that these 
31 remaining out of the 56 were so hide- 
bound and phlegmatic in their thinking 
that they could not even have a vision, 
and be informed and have their eyes 
opened aad vote intelligently for a propo- 
sition when it is presented as it is now 
by the Board of Engineers. 
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My friend the Senator from Michigan 
insists that we should not place this 
burden on the taxpayers of the country 
until the Chief of Engineers reports on 
this project wholeheartedly. When the 
St. Lawrence waterway project comes be- 
fore the Senate, which will cost the poor 
taxpayers the Senator is crying about 
about eight times as much as the Ten- 
nessee-Tombigbee project will cost, and 
which will benefit a smaller number of 
States and a lesser number of the popu- 
lation of this country, I wonder what the 
Senator will have to say about the wel- 
fare of the poor taxpayer? The St. Law- 
rence project will cost four or five hun- 
dred million dollars—seven or eight times 
more than the Tennessee project will 
cost. 

Mr. President, it is very evident that 
we will not be able to conclude the dis- 
cussion of this bill today, and that it will 
be passed upon finally probably Monday 
or Tuesday. I think we can finish with 
the bill by that time, not later than 
Tuesday, which will give the Members of 
this body plenty of time to read this 
famous House Document No. 269, of the 
Seventy-sixth Congress, first session. I 
wish to urge the membership of the Sen- 
ate to read this report in its entirety 
between now and the time the roll is 
called on the adoption of this amend- 
ment, It will be very interesting, espe- 
cially in the light of the speech made 
by the distinguished Senator from Mich- 
igan. 


Mr. President, I do not know whether 
my friend the Senator from Michigan is 
a lawyer; I understand he belongs to the 
fourth estate, that he is a newspaper- 
man; but he missed his calling if he is not 
a lawyer, because when it comes to get- 
ting something out of nothing, and color- 
ing things to prejudice the public mind, 
he could sweep any jury off their feet in 
any court of the land. He has taken a 
report which is indicative of the impor- 
tance, the necessity, the feasibility, the 
advisability, and the success of this proj- 
ect, and yet he would push aside every 
one of those elements and leave the im- 
pression that we are taking an awful 
risk by adopting this proposal before we 
shall have a further survey made. 

On page 2 of the report Senators will 
find what Major General Schley, the 
Chief of Engineers, had to say on the 
27th day of February 1939. He said: 


I have no doubt that benefits of value to 
national defense, from enhancement of land 
values, and from increased use of recreational 
areas will be produced. Furthermore, pro- 
vision of a direct water route to the Gulf of 
Mexico from the Tennessee Valley may has- 
ten the development in that valley resulting 
from the navigation project and electric- 
power system now being constructed there 
by the Federal Government. The large 
amount of construction involved in this con- 
necting waterway to the Gulf would pro- 
vide substantial direct employment over & 
period of 8 years and large orders to cement 
and steel mills and to the lumber industry. 
All these intangible or indirect benefits must 
be considered in addition to the direct sav- 
ings in transportation costs in order that 
this project will show a substantial excess of 
benefits over costs. They are difficult to eval- 
uate and appear to me to be questions falling 
within the reaim of statesmanship to which 
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the Congress can best assign the proper 
values. 

In other words, the only point that 
General Schley makes is that the unde- 
niable benefits enumerated in his letter 
to the Congress are to be evaluated by 
the Congress itself, something which he 
did not undertake to do. 

Mr. President, if my friend, the Sen- 
ator from Michigan, had given that keen 
scrutiny of which he is capable to the 
study of the report and the testimony 
adduced before the Commerce Commit- 
tee, he would have discovered that Gen- 
eral Robins and all the witnesses who 
appeared on behalf of the Corps of Army 
Engineers insist that now under present 
conditions the benefits to be obtained by 
the completion of this project are four 
times as great as they were when this 
report was made. I am not talking about 
recreational facilities; I am not talking 
about intangible things; I am talking 
about the tangible things, the savings 
of dollars and cents in the transportation 
of the commerce not only of the Ten- 
nessee Valley, not only in Mississippi, not 
only in Alabama, but commerce from 
Pittsburgh to New Orleans, from Chi- 
cago to New Orleans, from Sioux City, 
Iowa, to New Orleans, all up and down 
the great Mississippi Valley, involving 34 
States and many million people, not only 
for this year but for all time to come. 
It is strange to me that the Senator from 
Michigan should read out of the record 
and discredit the testimony of General 
Schley, the Chief of Engineers, given in 
1939, when, as the evidence shows, the 
benefits now resulting from completion 
of the project would be four times as 
great. It shows that the Senator knows 
he does not have a case. He is trying to 
mislead Senators and he tries to predi- 
cate his argument upon a condition 
which he says does not obtain today as 
it obtained 5 years ago when General 
Schley wrote this letter about which the 
Senator makes so much. 

The Senator from Michigan says that 
if we can have another survey made by 
the Board of Engineers, which, of course, 
would include the Chief of Engineers, 
and if the Chief of Engineers would come 
back to the Congress and O. K. this proj- 
ect, the Senator would withdraw his ob- 
jection. That proposition was made to 
General Robins, who is Deputy Chief, 
United States Engineers. General Robins 
says: 

The Congress can send me back and send 
the Board of Engineers back to make another 
survey, but I tell you now you need not do it, 
because when we come back we will bring you 
the same facts and figures as we brought 
before, except to recite the changes which 
have taken place since 1939. 


If my friend the Senator from Mich- 
igan wanted to be totally fair about the 
matter he would tell his colleagues who 
have learned, possibly, to depend upon 
his statements, that General Robins, the 
Deputy Chief, United States Engineers, 
says: 

Another investigation will do no good be- 
cause we will bring back the same identical 
report, except we will show that the need 
for this project is four times as great as it 
was in 1939, and the saving will be four or 
five times as great. 


DECEMBER 1 


On page 3 of House Document No. 289 
will be found the heading: 


Report of the Board of Engineers for Rivers 
and Harbors. 


The Senator from Michigan says he 
wants the people’s board to tell the Con- 
gress what to do about the matter before 
we vote this authorization. Here is the 
report of the Board of Engineers for 
Rivers and Harbors on the 24th of Jan- 
uary, 1939: 


Subject: Tennessee-Tombigbee waterway. 


Let us see what they say about it. 
General Schley has already said that the 
project shows that it will be self- 
liquidating, it will pay for itself, it is 
feasible, it is possible, it is practical, 
and he says, “There are other things that 
I, myself, would not pass on, but will let 
you Members of Congress pass on.” But 
General Schley approves the project. 

But the Board said: 

9. The Board concurs generally with the 
Special Board as to the feasibility of the 
project. The Yellow Creek-Mackeys Creek 
route is a practicable route for the crossing 
of the divide; the lateral canal appears to be 
the best means for providing a navigation 
channel of satisfactory alinement in the up- 
per part of the Tombighee Valley; and the 
proposed cut-offs will materially improve the 
natural channel in the river above Demopolis. 

* „ = * — 

12. The Board recommends that the 
United States undertake the construction of 
a waterway to connect tho Tennessee and 
Tombigbee Rivers, by way of the East Fork 
of the Tombigbee River, Mackeys Creek, and 
Yellow Creek, so as to provide a channel of 
not less than 9 feet in depth and a minimum 
bottom width of 170 feet in river and canal 
sections and 115 feet in the divide cut, with 
locks approximately 75 by 450 fect clear 
inside dimensions, substantially in accord- 
ance with -he general plan presented in the 
report of the Special Board, at an estimated 
first cost to the United States of about $66,- 
000,000 and an estimated annual cost of 
$500,000 for maintenance and operation. 


The Board of Engineers, in conference, 
took the special report, to which I shall 
refer directly, and after making a 
thorough investigation, came to the Con- 
gress and said to the Congress that the 
Tennessee-Tombigbee project should be 
built, not only because it was feasible, but 
because it was self-liquidating. 

Let us turn to page 11 of this report. 
I wish Senators would read it. This is 
the abbreviated survey report by the spe- 
cial board. By the way, that report of the 
Board was signed by Gen. M. C. Tyler, 
brigadier general, Corps of Engineers, 
senior member of the Board. He signed 
for the entire Board. 

The abbreviated survey report by the 
special board which did the survey work 
represents a report by those who waded 
in the mud and went up and down Yel- 
low Creek, Mackeys Creek, and the Tom- 
bigbee and Warrior Rivers, got the facts, 
and obtained measurements with chains 
and instruments. 

The report is signed by F. B. Wilby, 
colonel, Corps of Engineers; Roger G. 
Powell, colonel, Corps of Engineers; R. 
Park, colonel, Corps of Engineers; and 
Bernard Smith, major, Corps of Engi- 
neers, members of the Board. That was 
the special board appointed by the gen- 
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eral board to make the survey, and upon 
the report of these four members of the 
Board which made the special survey, the 
general board put the stamp of its ap- 
proval upon this project. 

On page 24 of that report it will be 
found that the date of this special sur- 
vey was December 23, 1938. Let us see 
what the special board said to the Con- 
gress. This is found on page 110: 

CONCLUSIONS 

221, The Board is of the opinion that con- 
struction of a waterway to connect the Ten- 
nessee and Tombigbee Rivers substantially as 
outlined in this report is feasible from an 
engineering viewpoint, and that the benefits 
which would accrue to the general public by 
reason of its construction are of sufficient 
magnitude to warrant the undertaking of 
the project by the United States. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

222. The Board recommends: 

(a) That the United States undertake the 
construction of a waterway to connect the 
Tennessee and Tombigbee Rivers, by way of 
the East Fork of the Tombigbee River, 
Mackeys Creek, and Yellow Creek, so as to pro- 
vide a channel of not less than 9 feet in depth 
and a minimum bottom width of 170 feet in 
river and canal sections and 115 feet in the 
divide cut, with locks 75 by 450 feet clear in- 
side dimensions, substantially in accordance 
with the general plan presented in this report, 
at an estimated first cost to the United States 
of about $65,500,000 and an estimated annual 
cost of $477,000 for maintenance and opera- 
tion. 

(b) That the prosecution of this project 
shall be subject to the conditions that local 
interests shall give assurances satisfactory to 
the Secretary of War that they will— 


Certain conditions were set forth, 
which have been taken care of. 

The general board of the Board -of 
Army Engineers says that this work 
should be done. The special board, 
which made the investigation, composed 
of members of the general board, es- 
pecially emphasized the fact that the 
project was feasible and self-liquidating, 
and should be constructed. General 
Schley, who was Chief of Engineers at 
the time, said that the project was self- 
liquidating, and he recommended its in- 
auguration and completion. But he 
happened to mention some of the intan- 
gible benefits which we know will ac- 
crue to the people of this great section 
of the South. He said, “I will leave it 
to you, Members of the Congress, to eval- 
uate what it is worth in dollars and 
cents.” That is all the objection that 
General Schley had, and that is all he 
said that was detrimental to the pro- 
posal. Now we find, under changed con- 
ditions, after a period of 5 years, that 
the saving to the American people from 
the building of this project, instead of 
being $1,000,000 a year, will be $4,000,000 
& year. 

The suggestion which my friend the 
Senator from Michigan advances that 
another survey should be made, to my 
mind, is ridiculous. Of course, if the 
Senate should see fit to vote down this 
amendment, we will ask for the survey; 
but what is the sense of spending the 
extra money and asking for another sur- 
vey when General Robins, who is As- 
sistant Chief of Engineers, comes to the 
Congress and says, “You can send me 
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back to make another survey if you wish 
to do so. We will do what the Congress 
says; but I will tell you now that if you 
do, we will bring back the same report 
as to the facts about the construction, 
its feasibility, and the possibilities and 
potentialities of this great project.” 

So why delay it any longer? This 
project has been on the program for 
the development of the inland water- 
ways of the United States for a long time. 
The first survey was made in 1875. The 
next survey was made in 1913. The 
third survey was made in 1923. The 
fourth survey was made in 1932. The 
fifth survey was made in 1935. And the 
last, or sixth, survey was made in 1939. 
We have already had six surveys of the 
Tennessee-Tombigbee project. Now, my 
friends, the Senator from Michigan 
pleads with the Congress to have another 
survey. I see nothing to be gained from 
his position on this question except fur- 
ther delay. His slogan is, “Put it off, 
and let us delay the evil day.” 

It is true that the House defeated this 
proposal on an amendment by a few 
votes. But I am assured by the friends 
of the project that there have been a 
sufficient number of conversions in the 
House so that if the Senate should see fit 
to attach this amendment to the bill the 
House would accept the amendment 
when it reached the House again. I 
should like to make a proposal to my 
friend, the Senator from Michigan. He 
believes that the House is hopelessly 
against it. He believes that the House 
will vote it down again. Then why 
should he have any fear of the Senate 
placing this amendment in the bill? I 
should like to make the proposal to him 
that we be good sports about it and put 
this amendment in the river and harbor 
bill, and let it go back to the House and 
see what the House will do with it. I be- 
lieve that the House would adopt it. He 
says it would not. He had better put it 
up to the House as it is now constituted 
rather than wait until after the 3d of 
January, because I understand that there 
will be quite a number of new faces in 
the House after the 3d of January, and 
that the political complexion of the 
House will be changed. So far as his 
position on the bill is concerned, his 
cause would fare better with the present 
House than with the House after the 3d 
of January, when there will be a plurality 
of about 53 Democrats in the House. 

Mr. President, is it the pleasure of the 
acting majority leader that I continue 
speaking, or is it about time to take a 
recess until Monday? 

Mr. HILL. I wonder if we may have 
the attention of the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Louisiana [Mr. Overton] who 
is in charge of the bill. 

Mr. BILBO. Would it please the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana to allow me to dis- 
continue my speech now, and finish on 
Monday? I have concluded one phase 
of the subject. 

Mr. HILL. Is that suggestion agree- 
able to the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. OVERTON. I will offer no objec- 
tion. 


Mr. BILBO. I should like to have it 
understood that I will have the floor to 
continue my remarks on Monday. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Perry, one of its clerks, 
announced that the House had agreed to 
the amendment of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 4366) for the relief of Alex Wylie, 
and the estate of James Evans. 

The message also announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 2825) for 
the relief of Sigfried Olsen, doing busi- 
ness as Sigfried Olsen Shipping Co.; 
asked a conference with the Senate on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and that Mr. McCGEHEE, Mr. 
Morpuy, and Mr. PITTENGER were ap- 
pointed managers on the part of the 
House at the conference, 

The message further announced that 
the House insisted upon its amendment 
to the bill (S. 2105) to amend and sup- 
plement the Federal-Aid Road Act, ap- 
proved July 11, 1916, as amended and 
supplemented, to authorize appropria- 
tions for the post-war construction of 
highways and bridges, to eliminate haz- 
ards at railroad-grade crossings, to pro- 
vide for the immediate preparation of 
plans, and for other purposes, disagreed 
to by the Senate; agreed to the confer- 
ence asked by the Senate on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses there- _ 
on, and that Mr. Ropinson of Utah, Mr. 
WHITTINGTON, Mr. RANDOLPH, Mr, PETER- 
son of Georgia, Mr. Wotcort, Mr. Mort, 
and Mr. CUNNINGHAM were appointed 
managers on the part of the House at 
the conference. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 

H. R. 5453. A bill authorizing the convey- 
ance by the Secretary of the Interior to the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Co. a railroad 
corporation, of certain perpetual easements 
near Afton, in Augusta and Nelson Counties, 
Va. being a portion of the Blue Ridge Park- 
way land of the Shenandoah National Park; 
and 

H. R. 5518. A bill to amend section 119 of 
the Judicial Code. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the following enrolled bills, and they 
were signed by the Vice President: 

S. 1795. An act to amend that portion of 
the act approved June 30, 1906 (34 Stat. 
697, 750), authorizing the settlement of 
accounts of deceased officers and enlisted 
men of the Army; 

H. R. 86. An act to grant pensions to cer- 
tain unremarried dependent widows of Civil 
War veterans who were married to the vet- 
erans subsequent to June 26, 1905; and 

H. R. 5386, An act to amend the Selective 
Training and Service Act of 1940, as amended, 
to extend the time within which application 
may be made for reemployment, and for 
other purposes. 

HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were each read 
twice by their titles and referred, as 
indicated: 

H. R. 5458. A bill authorizing the convey- 
ance by the Secretary of the Interior to the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Co., a railroad 
corporation, of certain perpetual easements 
near Afton, in Augusta and Nelson Counties, 
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Va., being a portion of the Blue Ridge Park- 
way land of the Shenandoah National Park; 
to the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys. 

H. R. 5518. A bill to amend section 119 of 
the Judicial Code; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


The following additional report of a 
committee was submitted: 

By Mr. HATCH. from the Committee on 
Public Lands and Surveys: a 

H. R, 5453. A bill authorizing the convey- 
ance by the Secretary of the Interior to the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Co., a railroad 
corporation, of certain perpetual easements 
near Afton, in Augusta and Nelson Counties, 
Va., being a portion of the Blue Ridge Park- 
way land of the Shenandoah National Park; 
without amendment. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. HILL. I move that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of executive 
business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFEPREL 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. HALL 
in the chair) laid before the Senate a 
message from the President of the United 
States submitting sundry nominations of 
postmasters, which was referred to the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. GEORGE, from the Committee on 
Finance: 

Sundry officers for appointment and pro- 
motion in the Regular Corps of the United 
States Public Health Service. 

By Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads: 

Sundry postmasters; and 

Rachel Elgiva McCracken, to be postmaster 
at Galt, Mo., in place of D. S. Vencill, trans- 
ferred (adversely reported). 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further reports of committees, the 
clerk will state the nominations on the 
calendar. 


THE ARMY—NOMINATIONS PASSED OVER 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Army, which 
nominations had previously been passed 
over. 

` Mr. HILL. I ask that the nominations 
in the Army be passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations will be passed 
over. s 

POSTMASTERS 


The legislative clerk proceeded to 
read sundry nominations of postmasters. 

Mr. HILL. I ask that the postmaster 
nominations be confirmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the postmaster nominations 
are confirmed en bloc, 

That completes the calendar. 

Mr. HILL. I ask that the President be 
notified forthwith of all nominations 
confirmed today. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the President will be noti- 
fied forthwith. 


RECESS TO MONDAY 


Mr. HILL. In conformity with the 
previous order of the Senate, I move that 
the Senate now stand in recess until 12 
o’clock noon on Monday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 
o'clock and 32 minutes p. m.), under 
the order previously entered, the Senate 
took a recess until Monday, December 4, 
1944, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate December 1 (legislative day of No- 
vember 21), 1944: 


POSTMASTERS 


The following-named persons to be post- 
masters: 

i ALABAMA 

Homer J. Ward, Titus, Ala. 
Presidential July 1, 1944. 

ARKANSAS 

Elmer Freas Crutchfield, Batesville, Ark., 
in place of V. J. Butler, transferred, 

Sara M. Higginbottom Wickes, Ark. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1944, 

Simon O. Norris, Williford, Ark., in place ot 
S. O. Norris. Incumbent's commission ex- 
pired June 23, 1942. 

CALIFORNIA 


Catherine V. Andrews, Los Nietos, Calif., in 
place of A, J. Frutchey, resigned. 

Charles K. James, Robbins, Calif., in place 
of J. E. James, resigned. 

Perry M. Hawkins, Tionesta, Calif. 
became Presidential July 1, 1942. 


COLORADO 


Floyd L. Templeton, Derby, Colo. 

became Presidential July 1, 1943. 
CONNECTICUT 

James M. Abbott, Gales Ferry, Conn. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1944. 

Marion B. Foster, South Glastonbury, 
Conn., in place of Willis Hodge, retired. 

ILLINOIS 


Emma L. Marinko, Alhambra, Ill. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1943. 

Clarence J. Hendron, Clifton, Ill., in place 
of W. M. Donovan, deceased. 

William Herman Truebe, Pocahontas, Ill., 
in place of G. G. Gillespie, resigned. 
Carroll E. Taylor, Shipman, II. 

came Presidential July 1, 1944. 
INDIANA 
Wanda R. Barnett, Michigantown, Ind. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1943. 
Vern Hahn, Wakarusa, Ind., in place of H. 
W. Doering, transferred. 
IOWA 
James R. Horton, Conesville, Iowa. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1944. 
KANSAS 
Albert L. Ruggels, Beverly, Kans., in place 
of A. F. Cassell, resigned. 
Edwin H. Huerter, Goff, Kans., in place of 
R. T. Ingalls, resigned. 
Marie A. Donart, Princeton, Kans., in place 
of Esther Wetterau, retired. 
MAINE 


Office became 


Office 


Office 


Office be- 


Wendall M. Lewis, Boothbay, Maine. Of- 
fice became Presidential July 1, 1944. 
Ethel Pinkham, East Holden, Maine. Office 


became Presidential July 1, 1944. 
Harold M. Smith, Hollis Center, Maine. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1943. 
Laurence H. Hern, North Windham, Maine. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1944. 
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Paul J. Cody, Poland Spring, Maine, in place 
of P, J. Cody. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired December 18, 1941. 

Ralph L. Harrington, Steep Falls, Maine. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1944. 

MISSISSIPPI 


Norma B. Johnston, Enid, Miss., in place of 
A. B. Johnston, deceased. 
MISSOURI 
Paul Harrison Burns, Gobler, Mo. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1944. 
Paul M. Blanchard, Warsaw, Mo., in place of 
M. N. White, resigned. 
NEBRASKA 
Frances L. Mooberry, Dorchester, Nebr., in 
place of Russell Mocberry, retired. 
John A. Graf, Talmage, Nebr., in place of 
J. D. Juilfs, deceased. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Miriam C. Emerson, Contoocook, N. H., in 
place of J. W. Hazeltine, retired. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Roland A. Brooks, Midland, N. C. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1942. 
OHIO 
Edna Waid Kindle, Houston, Ohio. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1944. 
Frank J. Papa, Hubbard, Ohio, in place of 
J. J. Boyle, resignec. 
OKLAHOMA 
Charles D. Trippett, Haskell, Okla., in place 
of F. R. Clement, transferred. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Laurence A, Gossman, North Girard, Pa., in 
place of J. W. Hatch, retired. 


TENNESSEE 


Paul E. Sams, Erwin, Tenn., in place of- 
W. W. Ryburn, transferred, 


VERMONT 
Frank A. Curran, Newport, Vt., in place of 
R. P. Skinner, deceased. 
Oney B. Lafont, Wolcott, Vt. 
Presidential July 1, 1944. 


WISCONSIN 


Jules G. Pierre, Brussels, Wis. 
came Presidential July 1, 1944. 

George V. Carolan, Glenbeulah, Wis, Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1944. 


Office became 


Office be- 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate December 1 (legislative day 
of November 21), 1944: 

POSTMASTERS 
KENTUCKY 

Jesse B. Pope, Brooksville. 

Bertha D. Vincent, Brownsville. 

Louisiana G. Palmer, Ekron. 

John T. Powell, Grahn. 

William G. Kelly, Maceo. 

Donovan Rogers, Mackville. 

Myrtle B. Withers, Muldraugh. 

Cornelia L. Snyder, Pewee Valley. 

Oleva C. Bailey, Rineyville. 

Maude H. Brown, Stanley. 

Arley O. Perkins, Woodbine. 


MAINE 
Florence E. Nunan, Cape Porpoise. 
Pearl S. Robinson, Chebeague Island. 
Joseph M. Tanguay, Greene. 
Margaret F. Hanson, Lee. 
MONTANA 
Oscar L, Henry, Belfry. 
NEBRASKA 
Ora E. Swartz, Byron. 
Violet P. Adams, Daykin. 
Lissa L. Fanders, Diller. 


Leo R. Conroy, Eddyville. 
Marie Nielsen, Elba. 
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Stanley R, Wheeler, Giltner. 

Faye Morrissey, Grafton. 

Edwin F. Winter, Hoskins. 

James M. McMahan, Inman. 

Jens W. Jensen, Litchfield. 

Harold L. Shepherd, Madrid. 

Ruth L. Reinhart, McCool Junction. 

Leroy Buell Gorthey, Murdock. 

Mamie R. Hale, Naponee. 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Roy H. Tyson, Alderson. 

William A. Raffensperger, Arendtsville, 

Joseph D. McNelis, Beaver Brock. 

Howard O. Philson, Berlin. 

Mildred G. Cooper, Brownstown. 

Clarence T. Johnston, Buck Run. 

Samuel J. Bondi, Canonsburg. 

George A. Crawford, Centre Hall. 

Mary R. Guidner, Delano. 

Lewis S. Helmick, Ernest. 

Gladys M. Glass, Fallentimber. 

Edward K. Lennon, Feasterville. 

Frederick E. Riegner, Garrett Hill. 

Lawrence C. Nees, Geistown. 

Anna T. Connor, Glen Olden. 

J. Ralph Mingle, Mifflintown. 

TENNESSEE 

Alleen W. Stansberry, Boyds Creek. 

Leona F. McKinley, Buffalo Valley. 

William H. Fox, Graysville. 

Bessie H. Parrish, Hermitage. 

Doris P. Lyell, Lyles. 

Bernice Cress, 3 

Finis E. Sims, Medina. 

Glenn L, Garrison, Niota. 

Roger Q. Williams, Norris. 

Carney B. Thweatt, Orlinda. 

William H. Higginbotham, Riceville, 

James Arthur Medlin, Sardis, 

Alfred H. Gill, Silver Point. ` 

Thomas R. Grayson, Trade, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 1, 1944 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon, and 
was called to order by the Speaker. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera 
Montgomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O Thou who didst come to earth to be 
our example, lead us to walk each day in 
contemplation of a better world. Amid 
the shocks and distractions Jf the crowds, 
open our eyes to the invisible that the 
Divine Spirit may have a greater part in 
our lives. In the mystic ministry of the 
Upper Chamber exalt us in Thy con- 
verting power, and, with pitying hearts, 
we beseech Thee to help us to cause the 
dreary and the waste places of earth to 
blossom as the rose. 

Thou who art Alpha and Omega, the 
first and the last, we pray for Thy blessed 
peace to rest on our minds and spirits 
that the heat of labor may be the ar- 
dor of intense devotion to duty. If in- 
jury or regret come, Thou wilt suppress 
and adapt them to our need Our help 
cometh from the Lord,” and Thy hu- 
manity is more than any name we can 
put upon it. Do Thou subdue unruly 
passions where they exist, build up fidel- 
ity in those who are unfaithful, and give 
grace to those who know the way. Al- 
mighty God, the night is far spent, the 
day is at hand; let us therefore cast off 
the works of darkness and put on the 
whole armor of light. Let us walk hon- 
estly as in the day, not in strife nor in 
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envying; O guide us with Thy counsel 
and afterward receive us into glory. 
Through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Frazier, its legislative clerk, announced 
that the Senate agrees to the amend- 
ment of the House to a bill of the Senate 
of the following title: 

S. 1795. An act to amend that portion of 
the act approved June 30, 1906 (34 Stat. 697, 
750), authorizing the settlement of accounts 
of deceased officers and enlisted men of the 
Army. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate disagrees to the amendment of 
the House to the bill (S. 1827) entitled 
“An act for the relief of Oliver N. 
Knight”; requests a conference with the 
House on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and appoints Mr. 
ELLENDER, Mr. STEWART, and Mr. ROBERT- 
son to be the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate disagrees to the amendment of 
the House to the bill (S. 2105) entitled 
“An act to amend and supplement the 
Federal-Aid Road Act, approved July 11, 
1916, as amended and supplemented, to 
authorize appropriations for the post- 
war construction of highways and 
bridges, to eliminate hazards at railroad- 
grade crossings, to provide for the imme- 
diate preparation of plans, and for other 

purposes”; requests a conference with 
the House on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and appoints Mr, 
McKe tar, Mr. HAYDEN, Mr. Barry, Mr. 
Reep, and Mr. Lancer to be the conférees 
on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, a bill of the House of the 
following title: 

H. R. 4485. An act authorizing the con- 
struction of certain public works on rivers 
and harbors for flood control, and for other 
purposes. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the foregoing; requests a conference 
with the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. Overton, Mr. BAILEY, Mrs. Caraway, 
Mr. CrarK of Missouri, Mr. BILBO, Mr. 
Jomnson of California, Mr. VANDENBERG, 
Mr. BREWSTER, and Mr. Burton to be the 
conferees on the part of the Senate, 


SOCIAL SECURITY TAX 


Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina, 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that I may have until midnight tonight 
to file a report on the bill H. R. 5564 and 
that those who desire to file a minority 
report may have the same privilege. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 


, EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
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marks and include therein an excellent 
address which I heard Hon. James Farley 
deliver to the Alabama State Chamber of 
Commerce, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.ROBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include there- 
with a clipping from the Lexington Ga- 
zette, concerning Rockbridge County, Va. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia? 

There was no objection. 

SHENANDOAH NATIONAL PARK 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 5453) au- 
thorizing the conveyance by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to the Chesapeake 
& Ohio Railway Co., a railroad corpo- 
ration, of certain perpetual easements 
near Afion, in Augusta and Nelson Coun- 
ties, Va., being a portion of the Blue Ridge 
Parkway land of the Shenandoah Na- 
tional Park. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. ROBERTSON]? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
understand this is approved by the De- 
partment of the Interior, as well as hav- 
ing a unanimous report from the gentle- 
man’s committee. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That is correct. 
I mentioned the matter to the distin- 
guished majority leader, to the distin- 
guished minority leader, and I asked the 
chairman of the committee to clear it 
with his committee. He telephoned me 
this morning that it was all right to ask 
for consideration of the bill. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Will 
the gentieman briefly explain the bill? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. In order to move 
war freight from the Midwest to the 
Hampton Roads, it was necessary for the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway to build a 
new tunnel under the Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains. The Department of the Interior 
granted temporary permission to build 
that tunnel. It has been built and 
freight is moving, but the Department of 
the Interior did not have the right to 
grant a permanent easement, because it 
was the Shenandoah National Park that 
was involved. b 

The tunnel goes so far under the 
mountain that nobody in the park 
knows the trains are going under there. 
The tunnel has already been built as a 
war measure, and the freight is going 
through. This simply confirms the aq- 
tion of the Department of the Interior 
in permitting the tunnel to be built as 
a War measure, ; 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, the Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railway is a very efficient railroad and 
is well operated, is it not, and has been 
doing great service during the war? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I would say next 
to the Norfolk & Western, the best in 
the United States. 
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Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I withdraw my reservation of 
objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized 
to grant and convey to the Chesapeake & 
Ohio Railway Co., a corporation organized 
and existing under and by virtue of the laws 
of the State of Virginia, its successors or 
assigns, perpetual easements across and under 
two parcels of land located near Afton, in 
Augusta and Nelson Counties, Va., more 
particularly described as follows: 

Parcel No. 1, now owned in fee simple 
by the United States of America in Nel- 
son County. Va.: 

Beginning at a point twenty-five feet 
southwesterly and radially from the located 
center line of a proposed main track and tun- 
nel on the mountain subdivision of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Co., also be- 
ing in property line dividing the lands of 
the United States of America used for Blue 
Ridge Parkway and the Swannanoa Develop- 
ment Corporation which bears north eighty- 
seven degrees sixteen minutes east through 
proposed center line of main track at station 
1197-+09.72 which is on a three degree fifteen 
minute curve (the tangent of this curve pro- 
duced intersects said property line at a point 
ninety-six and six-tenths feet south thirty- 
four degrees forty-four minutes east from the 
point of tangent of curve and at a point one 
hundred and seventy-seven and three one- 
hundredths feet south eighty-seven degrees 
sixteen minutes west measured along prop- 
erty line from corner numbered 5 and one 
hundred and twenty-four and eighty one- 
hundredths feet north eighty-seven degrees 
sixteen minutes east measured along property 
line from monument numbered 4); thence 
north eighty-seven degrees sixteen minutes 
east on property line and across proposed 
center line of main track fifty-nine and 
eight-tenths feet, more or less, to a point 
twenty-five feet northeasterly and radially 
from proposed center line of main track; 
thence southeasterly parallel with and 
twenty-five feet from proposed center line of 
main track which is on a three degree fifteen 
minute curve to the left sixty-eight and five- 
tenths feet, more or less, to a point in prop- 
erty line dividing the lands of the United 
States of America used for Blue Ridge Park- 
way and the Commonwealth of Virginia used 
for United States Route Numbered 250 which 
bears south sixty-seven degrees forty-eight 
minutes west through proposed center line 
at station 1196+30.97 which is thirty and 
thirteen one-hundredths feet south sixty- 
seven degrees forty-eight minutes west from 
northeast end of course and one hundred and 
twenty-two and twenty-one one-hundredths 
feet north sixty-seven degrees forty-eight 
minutes east from southwest end of course; 
thence south sixty-seven degrees forty-eight 
minutes west on property line and across pro- 
posed center line fifty-two and five-tenths 
feet, more or less, to a point twenty-five feet 
southwesterly and radially from proposed 
center line of main track; thence north- 
westerly parallel with and twenty-five feet 
from proposed center line of main track 
which is on a three degree fifteen minute 
curve to the right eighty-nine and ne tenths 
feet, more or less, to point of beginning; and 
containing nine one-hundredths acre, more 
or less. 

Parcel No. 2, now owned in fee simple by 
the United States of America in Augusta 
County, Va.: 

Beginning at a point twenty-five feet 
northeasterly at right angles from the located 
center line of a proposed main track and 
tunnel on the Mountain Subdivision of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Co., also being 
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in property line dividing the lands of the 
United States of America used for Blue Ridge 
Parkway and the Commonwealth of Virginia 
used for United States Route No. 250, which 
bears north three degrees sixteen minutes 
west through proposed center line of main 
track at station 1211+23.87; thence south 
thirty-four degrees forty-four minutes east 
parallel with and twenty-five feet from pro- 
posed center line of main track and tunnel 
across Skyline Drive six hundred and eighty- 
five and seventy-six one-huhdredths feet to 
a point in property line dividing the lands of 
the United States of America used for Blue 
Ridge Parkway and the Swannanoa Develop- 
ment Corporation, which bears south one de- 
gree forty-two minutes thirty seconds east 
through proposed center line of main track 
at station 1204+40.5 which is one hundred 
and eighty-seven and twenty one-hundredths 
feet south one degree forty-two minutes 
thirty seconds east measured along property 
line from iron pin corner No. 20 and seventy- 
one and forty one-hundredths feet north 
one degree forty-two minutes thirty seconds 
west measured along property line from cor- 
ner No. 1; thence south one degree forty-two 
minutes thirty seconds east on property line 
and across center line ninety-one and sev- 
enty-four one-hundredths feet to a point 
twenty-fiye feet southwesterly at right angles 
from proposed center line of main track; 
thence north thirty-four degrees forty-four 
minutes west parallel with and twenty-five 
feet from proposed center line of main track 
and tunnel six hundred and eighty and 
ninety-eight one-hundredths feet to a point 
in first above-described property line; thence 
north three degrees sixteen minutes west on 
property line ninety-five and seventy-eight 
one-hundredths feet to point of beginning; 
and containing seventy-elght one-hundredths 
acre, more or less. 

The said easements are to be used for loca- 
tion of a railroad tunnel under the said Blue 
Ridge Parkway property near Afton, Va., and 
shall be conveyed subject to such terms and 
conditions as the Secretary of the Interior 
may deem advisable. 

No part of the said easements shall be used 
for any other than railroad purposes, and in 
the event of any breach of this restriction, or 
in the event any part of.said easement ceases 
to be used for railroad purposes, the entire 
interest herein authorized to be granted shall 
forthwith revert to the United States of 
America. 

The United States of America shall have 
the right to use the said property in any way 
or manner not inconsistent with or conflict- 
ing with the use of the easements for rail- 
road purposes as authorized herein to be 
granted to said the Chesapeake & Ohio Rail- 
way Co. 

The Secretary of the Interior shall cause 
an appraisal to be made of the value of the 
said easements, including the resulting dam- 
age, if any, to the residue of the land, which 
said appraisal, after approval by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, shall be paid in cash by 
the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Co. as the 
consideration for the conveyance of said 
easements to it by the United States of 
America. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 0 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Rxconp and include an arti- 
cle appearing in the American Weekly. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Dakota? 

There was no objection. 


DECEMBER 1 


INDIAN CLAIMS COMMISSION 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURDICK, Mr. Speaker, today I 
have introduced for the purpose of the 
record 3 bill providing for an Indian 
Claims Commission. I introduced a 
bill sometime ago and I have spent sev- 
eral weeks going over the legal opinions, 
consulting the cases already decided by 
the Supreme Court, and I think now we 
have a bill which, if passed, will elimi- 
nate all the trouble we have had with 
Indian claims during the last 100 years. 

Under the rovisions of this bill, no 
more authorization bills will be necessary 
in this Congress. The Committee on 
Indian Affairs has been busy, since I have 
been here for 10 years, considering au- 
thorization bills permitting the Indians 
to present their cases to the Court of 
Claims. This bill provides a short cut. 
This was promised by the Democratic 
Party and the Republican Party, but it 
has not been enacted into law. If you 
will refer to this bill I think you will dis- 
cover that it covers the whole subject. 
It is a short cut for all the trouble and 
difficulty we have had during the past 
years. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from North Dakota has expired. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
and include therein an editorial from 
the Daily Tribune of Royal Oak, Mich., 
on the freezing of social-security taxes. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. P 
(Mr. Bennett of Missouri asked an 
was granted permission to extend his 

own remarks in the RECORD.) 

Mr. HOLMES of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to in- 
sert in the Recorp an address by Mr. 
Goodrich W. Lineweaver, Assistant to 
the Commissioner, Buteau of Reclama- 
tion, before the Washington State Rec- 
lamation Association at Yakima, Wash., 
on December 9, 1944. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington? 


There was no objection. . 
SIXTH WAR BOND SALES, MURRAY CITY, 
: OHIO 


Mr. BREHM. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to address the House for 1 minute. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BREHM. Mr. Speaker, according 
to a Treasury report, Ripon, Wis., com- 
pleted their Sixth War bond sales in 2 
hours and exceeded their quota by 30 
percent. Í 

Delano, Calif., completed theirs by 3 
p. m. on the opening day of November 


. 


1944 


These achievements are not to be de- 
nied. However, Murray City, Ohio, a 
small coal-mining village in my home 
county of Hocking, outstripped . both 
these early birds and exceeded its quota 
by 60 percent 3 days before the opening 
drive started, thus becoming the first 
town in the Nation to go over the top. 

I am proud to represent these patri- 
otic Americans, 


COTTON AND OTHER PROBLEMS 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, and to extend my remarks 
by including a letter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr, Crawrorp addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include there- 
in a letter I received from Stamford, 
Conn. 

Also, on behalf of my colleague the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. DICK- 
STEIN] and at his request I ask that there 
be inserted in the Recor for him a state- 
ment relative to Mr. Noel Coward and a 
letter from Miss Catherine T. Cook, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan? i 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THOMAS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp and to include 
therein an editorial from the El Paso 
Herald-Post. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection, 


ALEX WYLIE AND ESTATE OF JAMES 
EVANS 


Mr. McGEHEE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 4366) for 
the relief of Alex Wylie, and the estate 
of James Evans, with a Senate amend- 
ment and concur in the Senate amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill and 
the Senate amendment as follows: 

Page 1, line 6, strike out “$600” and insert 
“$1,000.” 


The Senate amendment was agreed to, 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 


table. 
SIGFRIED OLSEN - 

Mr. McGEHEE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker's table the bill (H. R. 2825) for 
the relief of Sigfried Olsen, doing busi- 
ness as Sigfried Olsen Shipping Co., 
with a Senate amendment, disagree to 
the Senate amendment and request a 
conference with the Senate. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill and 
the Senate amendment as follows: 

Strike out ail after the enacting clause 
and insert: 


“That jurisdiction is hereby conferred 
upon the Court of Claims to hear, deter- 


g 
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mine, and render judgment upon the claims 
against the United States of Sigfried Olsen, 
doing business as Sigfried Olsen Shipping 
Co., his heirs or assigns, for Just compensa- 
tion for actual cash losses necessarily in- 
curred by him in the operation of two ves- 
sels to South America and return in the 
fall of 1941 in compliance with specific di- 
rections of the United States Maritime Com- 
mission, carrying in the interest of national 
defense cargoes specified and at rates desig- 
nated by the Commission, outbound and 
return. 

“Sec. 2. Suits upon such claims may be in- 
stituted at any time within 1 year after the 
date of the enactment of this act, notwith- 
standing the lapse of time or any statute 
of limitation. Proceedings for the deter- 
mination of such claims, and appeals from, 
and payment of, any judgment thereon shall 
be in the same manner as in the case of 
claims over which the Court of Claims has 
jurisdiction under section 145 of the Judi- 
cial Code, as amended.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none and appoints the following 
conferees: Messrs. MCGEHEE, MURPHY, 
and PITTENGER. 

RESIGNATION OF A MEMBER 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication, which was 
read by the Clerk: 

WASHINGTON, D, C., November 28, 1944. 
Hon. Sam RAYBURN, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Speakzr: I beg leave to inform 
you that I have this day transmitted to the 
Governor of Virginia my resignation as a 
Representative in the Congress of the United 
States from the Third District of Virginia, 
to become effective as soon as my successor 
can be elected. 

Yours sincerely, 
Dave E. SATTERFIELD, Jr. 


INCREASE IN CAPITAL STOCK OF GMALL- 
ER WAR PLANTS CORPORATION 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
House Resolution 661 and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution it shall be in order 
to move that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union for the consideration of the bill 
(S. 2004) to amend the act entitled “An act 
to mobilize the productive facilities of small 
business in the interests of successful prose- 
cution of the war, and for other purposes,” 
approved June 11, 1942; that after general 
debate, which shall be confined to the bill 
and shall be continued not to exceed 1 hour, 
to be equally divided and controlled by the 
chairman and the ranking minority member 
of the Committee on Banking and Currency, 
the bill shall be read for amendment under 
the 56-minute rule. At the conclusion of the 
reading of the bill for amendments, the Com- 
mittee shall rise and report the same to the 
House with such amendments as may have 
been adopted and the previous question shall 
be considered as ordered on the bill and 
amendments thereto to final passage with- 
out intervening motion, except one motion 
to recommit. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 
Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I make a 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 
The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present, ‘ 
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Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 119] 
Anderson, Calif. Grant, Ind. Myers 
Baldwin, Md. Griffiths Norton 
Baldwin, N. Y, Hall, O'Brien, HL 
Barry Leonard W. O'Connor 
Bland Halleck Patman 
Bonner Hancock Patton 
Boykin Harness, Ind. Peterson, Ga, 
Bradley, Mich. Hartley Pfeifer 
rooks ys Philbin 

Brown, Ohio Hébert Pracht, 

baugh Heffernan C. Frederick 
Buckley Hei Price 
Bulwinkle Hendricks Reece, Tenn 
Burch, Va. Herter Rizley 
Burchill, N. T. Hinshaw Rogers, 
B Holifield Rolph 
Busbey Holmes, Mass, Rooney 
Byrne Jackson Rowe 
Cannon, Fla. Judd Satterfield 
Cannon, Kee Scanlon 
Capozzoli Kennedy Scott 
Carson, Ohio Kilburn Shafer 
Celler Kilday Sheridan 
Chenoweth King Short 
Clevenger Kinzer Simpson, Pa. 
Coffee Kirwan Smith, W. Va. 
Costello Kleberg Snyder 
Curley Klein Sparkman 
D'Alesandro Lemke 
Davis Lewis Thomas, N. J 
Delaney Luce Tolan 
Dewey Lynch 
D McCord Troutman 
Dies McGregor Ward 
Douglas M Wasielewski 
Ellison, Md Maas Weaver 

8 Magnuson Weichel, Ohio 
Fay Maloney Weiss 
Fellows Mansfield, Wene 
Fenton Mont. Whelchel, Ga 
Fitzpatrick tonio White 
Forand Merritt Willey 
Ford Miller, Pa. Wilson 
Fulmer Morrison, La. W. d 
Purlong Morrison, N. C. Wolverton, N. J. 
Gallagher Mruk 
Granger Murphy 


The SPEAKER. Two hundfed and 
ninety-three Members have answered to 
their names, & quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 


with. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. CASE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my own remarks 
in the Recor on two subjects, in one to 
include an article from the Washington 
Post and in the other an address on 
Wendell Willkie. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Dakota? 

There was no objection. 


INCREASE IN CAPITAL STOCK OF SMALLER 
WAR PLANTS CORPORATION 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. SABATH] is recognized. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked for the immediate consideration 
of the resolution which will make in or- 
der the bill S. 2004, to provide for an 
increase in the capital stoek of the 
Smaller War Plants Corporation. I as-- 
sure the membership I was not respon- 
sible for this quorum call that brought 
them here, but I shall now proceed with 
an explanation of this rule and why it 
should be adopted. 

Mr. Speaker, the bill, S. 2004, proposes 
to amend the Smaller War Plants Act. 
The rule is an open one and provides for 
1 hour general debate, after which the 
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bill will be considered under the 5- 
minute rule for amendment. 

I presume most of the Members are 
familiar with the legislation which pre- 
ceded the enactment of the Smaller War 
Plants Act. In 1932 Congress enacted 
the basic Reconstruction Finance Act to 
provide aid and emergency financing for 
business, agriculture, commerce, and for 
other purposes, generally, after a pre- 
vious bill on the subject passed by Con- 
gress had unfortunately been vetoed by 
President Hoover on the grounds that 
the powers contained in the bill with re- 
spect to aid to municipalities were too 
great and his insistence that it be 
amended so that loans to municipalities 
should be only for self-liquidating proj- 
ects. Shortly after the passage of the 
basic act and the functioning of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation was 
well under way, it was found that the 
administration of the provisions of the 
act were principally in the interest of 
the banks, insurance companies, and 
railroads—not that I objected to extend- 
ing assistance to them—but the small 
businessmen for whom we intended this 
helpful legislation, when I introduced 
bills in 1930 and 1931 for their relief, were 
not the beneficiaries of the help as pro- 
posed and intended by Congress. 

Subsequently we passed an act giving 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
broader powers in the hope that the 
small businessmen would be aided and 
extended the benefit of loans as provided 
under the provisions of the act. We also 
amended the Federal Reserve Act to au- 
thorize the Federal Reserve Board to 
make certain loans, but unfortunately 
again the little fellows who were not in 
position to employ able lawyers or en- 
gage the services of Washington repre- 
sentatives were unable to derive the aid 
that we intended they should have. In 
the face of this situation certain condi- 
tions developed a few years ago, and it 
became necessary, and the Congress felt, 
that we should have a separate organiza- 

- tion to help the small businessmen. 

Mr. REED of New York. Will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. REED of New York. All of us have 
many small corporations in our districts 
that we would like to see get contracts. I 
have read this report, but I fail to find 
where it has been set forth just what has 
been done for them, and I am wondering 
if that has been covered fully in the 
printed hearings. 

Mr. SABATH. I am not a member of 
that committee, but evidence was pre- 
sented before the Rules Committee as to 
the aid and assistance that have been 
given to small business, the number of 
loans that have been made, and the good 
that has been accomplished in the inter- 
est of small business. 

Mr. SPENCE. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield to the chairman 
of the Banking and Currency Committee 
(Mr, SPENCE]. 

Mr. SPENCE. The hearings have 
been printed and are available. 

Mr. REED of New York. And cover 
this point? 
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Mr. SABATH. Yes; they cover that 
point, 

Mr. REED of New York. I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I am 
very glad the gentleman interposed that 
question. Originally we allocated, I 
think, $150,000,000 for this purpose and 
of that $150,000,000 there are now avail- 
able only about $19,000,000. The de- 
mands on the corporation are tremen- 
dous and the officials of the Smaller War 
Plants Corporation feel if they are to do 
what the Congress intended they must 
have an additional allocation. 

Therefore the original act has been 
amended by Senate bill 2004 by increas- 
ing the amount from $150,000,000 to 
$350,000,000, which means an increase of 
$200,000,000, which the gentlemen in 
charge believe will be sufficient. The 
Commiftee on Rules had appear before 
it the chairman and some of the other 
members of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency, and were informed that 
the committee made a unanimous report 
on the bill. Consequently the Commit- 
tee on Rules, desiring to aid and expedite 
legislation of this character, unani- 
mously reported this rule. 

SMALL BUSINESS NEEDS ASSISTANCE 


I am naturally in favor of this legis- 
lation which will aid small business, 
which needs some aid and help. I do 
not want to charge the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation with negligence, or 
that they have not cooperated, but un- 
fortunately they have given more con- 
sideration to the applications for larger 
loans, and perhaps did not really have 
the time to give consideration to the 
applications of the small businessmen, 
because I am told that invariably when 
an application for a small loan for five, 
ten, or twenty-five thousand dollars was 
made, it would take a great deal of time 
before action was had and in many in- 
stances delays in consideration and so 
much time was consumed in complying 
with technical requirements that some 
small businessmen were obliged to sus- 
pend operations or go out of business. 
Mr. Speaker, of course, I am interested 
not only in small business, but also in 
big business. Big business does not need 
our aid, because only yesterday I read 
a report showing the tremendous prof- 
its, the tremendous surpluses, and the 
tremendous reserves and cash on hand 
the large companies, institutions, and 
corporations have, 

So in view of the fact that the small 
businessmen do not have the reserves 
which they need so badly, we should aid 
them financially to continue to serve the 
Government in war production. I there- 
fore feel that this legislation should pass, 

AID FOR THE WHITE-COLLAR WORKERS 


Mr. Speaker, in this connection may I 
ask the indulgence of the House in call- 
ing attention to a matter which is of 
great importance and, perhaps, of greater 
importance, and that is that aid should 
be extended to the underpaid white- 
collar group. Not only are the small 
businessmen in need of assistance, not- 
withstanding the great prosperity that 
this country presently enjoys, but we still 
have at this time approximately 22,000,- 
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000 working people who are earning less 
than $1,300 a year, or $25 a week, with 
one-half of that number earning less 
than $1,200, ranging from $17.50 to $20 
a week. I feel that something should be 
done for them; it is absolutely necessary. 
I have frequently called attention to the 
appropriations made for agriculture. I 
merely have done so in order to call the 
farmers’ attention to what this Congress 
and administration have been doing in 
their interest and to their benefit, not 
with any intention, of course, of oppos- 
ing legislation that may be beneficial to 
them, for I feel if the farmer is pros- 
perous the entire country is benefited 
and is also prosperous. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Speaker, due to 
various conditions, the cost of living, es- 
pecially the cost of food, has so tremen- 
dously increased that these white-col- 
lared working people cannot exist on the 
amcunt that they are earning, In the 
past 2 years I have taken the floor many 
times and have called attention to their 
plight. -I have been.most concerned as 
to their welfare and, with my continuing 
interest in them, I addressed a letter re- 
cently to the Chairman of the War Labor 
Board as to the need of granting aid to 
these underpaid workers who, unfortu- 
nately; are not organized and who haye 
very fw people to speal for them. Un- 
der the permission granted me, I insert 
the letter to which I have referred, as 
follows: 

Curcaco, ILL., November 24, 1944. 
The Honorable Witt1am H. Davis, 
War Labor Board, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Davis: I cannot stress too strong- 
ly the immediate necessity of coming to the 
aid of the 22,000,000 white collar workers 
who, today, are barely able to subsist be- 
cause of the disparagement between their 
salary level and the greatly increased cost 
of living. More than half of these chain 
store employees, mail order clerks, bank 
clerks, office workers, typists, bookkeepers, 
and stenographers are being paid less than 
$1,200 per year and, because of the War La- 
bor Board’s policy of freezing wages on the 
basis of Bureau of Labor statistical studies 
made in the early months of 1943, are held 
rigidly within a salary bracket frozen to pre- 
war standards. 

With the cost of living increased between 
30 and 40 percent over 1940 levels, it is ob- 
vious that the wages of white collar workers, 
which have increased at the very most only 
15 percent, cannot provide those workers 
with living standards comparable to those 
of industrial workers. Organized labor, 
through its unions, has been able to obtain a 
fair adjustment of wage scales and the in- 
dustrial worker’s income is consonant with 
the present cost of living. But the unorgan- 
ized white collar worker, on his restricted 
wage level, cannot cope with the telescopic 
rise in the price of foodstuffs and other es- 
sentials. All vegetables and fruits, milk, 
butter, eggs, meats, and flour have increased 
60 percent. Cotton and cloth goods have also 
increased considerably. ‘The white collar 
worker, therefore, is hard put to provide him- 
self and His family with even the barest ne- 
cessities. 

Although I am against inflation, I can- 
not countenance starvation wages. If the 
War Labor Board refuses or neglects to give 
fair consideration to the desperate problem 
of the white collar worker Congress will be 
obliged to take action, either by providing 
that white collar workers be exempted from 
the Wage Stabilization Act or by the pas- 
sage of special legislation setting up reason- 
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able maximum and minimum rates. But it 
appears to me that the War Labor Board, 
under its present powers, can make im- 
mediate adjustment of this unfair situation 
and give quick and effective relief. If the 
wages of industrial workers can be adjusted 
to the increased cost of living, there is no 
reason why the same cannot be done for 
the white collar worker whose classification 
during the past campaign as the “Forgotten 
Man“ comes terribly close to being the un- 
varnished truth. 7 
Very truly yours, 
A. J. SABATH. 


Mr. Speaker, I hope that in the near 
future something will be done for these 
underpaid workers; that the outstand- 
ing and influential Members of this body 
on both sides will take it upon them- 
selves to help devise a method for relief 
that justice demands for them so that 
they will not be in want or suffer because 
of the high cost of living. 

I had intended to make other 3 
tions today, but feeling that the Chair- 
man of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency is anxious to proceed and fully 
explain the provisions of the pending 
bill and, as I understand there is no op- 
position to the rule or the bill, I shall 
take no further time now and yield the 
usual 30 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Fis]. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield myself 
10 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, there was no opposition 
in the Committee on Rules to the con- 
sideration of this bill. It is brought 
before you with a rule that permits 
amendments and 1 hour of general de- 
bate. The bill merely provides for the 
increase in the capital stock of the 
Smaller War Plants Corporation from 
$150,000,000 to $350,000,000, an increase 
of $200,000,000. 

I believe everybody in the House, Re- 
publicans and Democrats alike, are 
aware of the plight of the small busi- 
nessman in America. It is appalling and 
tragic. There are some 500,000 small 
businessmen who are fighting for their 
very existence under war conditions and 
against regimentation, red tape, ques- 
tionnaires, and the burden of taxation. 
Small business has been the backbone of 
free enterprise in America for 150 years. 
The small businessmen today are stag- 
gering under the heavy load of taxes, and 
are groggy from the restrictions placed 
upon them by the Government. It is a 
question whether they can survive. If 
they do not survive, free enterprise will 
go out of the window in our own coun- 
try. . Consequently, this is an important 
piece of legislation as it is aimed to help 
the small businessman obtain loans 
which the banks are afraid to risk. Ido 
not anticipate that $200,000,000 will solve 
or actually remedy the situation or save 
hundreds of thousands of small business- 
men who are still struggling to survive 
until the war is over. Nevertheless, the 
effort is right, fair, and just and it should 
have the unanimous support, as I believe 
it will have, of the Congress. 

The distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Rules raised another or 
companion issue to this bill, that is, 
What can Congress do and what will 
Congress do to help the white-collar 
workers and underpaid wage earners in 
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this country? In the factories and in 
the stores probably 20,000,000 of them 
today are not receiving decent wages to 
provide for American standards of living. 
Those, I may say to the Congress, are 
the forgotten men and women of Amer- 
ica. They have no spokesmen or lobby- 
ists in Washington; they have no highly. 
paid staff such as the big corporations 
haye to look after their interests and 
provide them with a square deal and with 
social and industrial justice. = am mak- 
ing an appeal today to the Members of 
the House, Republicans and Democrats, 
because I will not be a Member of this 
House very much longer; and if there 
is one legacy that I would like to leave 
to the Congress, it is this: That we have 
a duty in Congress to speak for these 
forgotten men and women, for these mil- 
lions of American wage earners who can- 
not protect themselves, who are under- 
paid, in our stores, offices, and factories, 
mostly in peacetime work, but some in 
war work, who are receiving under 75 
cents an hour. The law is that. those 
employees receiving under 50 cents an 
hour, to get an increase in wage, do not 
have to go to the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board for a raise up to 50 cents. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. If the 
gentleman will permit me to say so, the 
law is that those receiving under 40 cents 
an hour do not have to go to the National 
Labor Relations Board. 

Mr. FISH. I believe it is now 50 cents 
en hour. Mr. Speaker, I have today put 
in a bill—just a few moments ago, to be 
exact—which increases that amount to 
75 cents an hour, or by 50 percent, which 
would mean a wage scale of $36 a week. 

It would mean, if this bill was enacted 
into law, that an employer of labor who 
wanted to reward the efficient and faith- 
ful labor of his employees who are un- 
derpaid, could raise their salaries to 75 
cents an hour without going to the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. The gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. ANDRESEN] 
and I had a somewhat similar bill be- 
fore the Congress in the last session. It 
was defeated by a very small vote. I 
have since then continued to study the 
problem and have become more con- 
vinced than ever that this is only an act 
of simple justice to some 20,000,000 
Americans who are being underpaid, due 
to the high cost of living, which is in- 
creasing all the time, to the burden of 
taxation, and to the withdrawal of 20 
percent of their pay for taxes, with the 
result that these American wage-earners 
are actually receiving less today, in view 
of these conditions, than they were re- 
ceiving before the war began. Congress 
itself is somewhat to blame unless it 
should enact this law so that an employer 
of labor could, without all the red tape 
and delay, reward a faithful employee 
and increase his pay up to 75 cents an 
hour. It would not upset the Little Steel 
formula. It would not upset the prece- 
dents that have been established to keep 
down the higher wage scales, but would 
raise the lower wage scales to a decent 
standard of pay and to a decent stand- 
ard of living. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. I yield. 
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Mr. SABATH. In that connection I 
am very pleased and gratified that the 
gentleman has taken the position which 
he has. I wish to say that only last 
week I wrote a very strong letter to the 
Chairman of the War Manpower Com- 
mission, inquiring why he has not 
granted some of the applications for in- 
creases in wages for these poorly paid 
employees and pointed out to him that 
if he does not do so, I feel the Congress 
will act within a short space of time. 

Mr. FISH. Of course, as I under- 
stand it, their hands are tied. They 
cannot increase the pay more than 15 
percent. 

Mr. SABATH. Even that would help. 

Mr. FISH. As I understand it, those 
receiving under 50 cents an hour do not 
have to go to the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board to get an increase in wage. 
My colleague the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. Aucust H. ANDRESEN] says it 
is 40 cents an hour but I thought it was 
50 cents an hour. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. I yield. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. The 
wage-hour law provides a minimum wage 
of 40 cents an hour. If they go above 
that they have to go before the War La- 
bor Board. However, just within the 
past week the War Labor Board an- 
nounced that they could raise it to 50 
cents without consulting the War Labor 
Board. 

Mr. FISH. That is their regulation 
then? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Yes. 

Mr. FISH. It is their regulation, 
whether it is called law or not? That is 
what I understood it to be. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Yes. 

Mr. FISH. Then the regulation is 
that their pay can be raised up to 50 cents 
an hour, and that is what I think I said. 

The bill which I introduced makes it 
possible to raise salaries up to 75 cents 
an hour, or $36 a week. Some Member in 
the other body, the Senator from Florida, 
I believe, has introduced a bill empower- 
ing employers of labor to raise the pay 
to 65 cents an hour. That is, it makes it 
possible. It is not mandatory. It is 
purely voluntary, according to my bill, 
to raise the pay to 75 cents an hour, or 
$36 a week, to take care of these under- 
paid employees who have the withhold- 
ing tax to deal with and the higher costs 
of living. It seems to me there ought to 
be a general agreement on legislation of 
this kind. I realize we are in the closing 
days of the session and we probably could 
not get legislation of that type passed be- 
fore adjournment. If I could offer it as 
an amendment to this bill, I certainly 
would do so and I believe it would be 
passed almost unanimously. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. I yield. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. As I 
understand it, there is nothing in this 
bill to give any assistance to millions of 
small retail businessmen in this country. 
This bill, as I understand, takes care of 
the small manufacturers. They are rela- 
tively a few thousand, when you com- 
pare them to the large number of retail 
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businesses of the country. Does the gen- 
tleman have something in mind that 
might be done for the two or three mil- 
lion small retail businessmen in the 
United States who are in need of relief 
and are being rapidly liquidated? 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Fıs] has 
again expired. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield myself 
5 additional minutes. 

T believe this is one of the greatest is- 
sues before the Nation today. It amounts 
to the survival of the small American 
businessmen, the very backbone of free 
enterprise. They are in dire circum- 
stances. This is part of the post-war 
planning. I do not think this bill is go- 
ing to begin to touch the real situation, 
as the gentleman mentioned. It is large- 
scale gesture of loaning a certain amount 
of money for temporary relief to small 
manufacturers. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. I yield. 

Mr. COX. I wonder if the gentleman 
is prepared to agree with me that the 
conduct of the affairs of the Smaller War 
Plants Corporation, under our former 
colleague, Mr. Maverick, has well earned 
public confidence, and that Mr. Maverick, 
in administering the corporation, has 
demonstrated that he is one of the most 
efficient administrative officers in the 
Government? 

Mr. FISH. Yes; I do. I can only 
speak for myself in my dealings with it. 
I think he is an industrious public ser- 
vant. He is on the job all the time and 
is an able and sincere administrator. He 
has been handicapped by lack of funds. 
Of course, I hope that this appropriation 
will increase the efficiency of the Smaller 
War Plants Corporation, and be much 
more helpful to those small businessmen. 
But I do not want to give the impression 
to the gentleman from Georgia, or to any 
other Member, that this is a solution of 
the problem. This is temporary relief, 
but it does not solve the greater issue of 
preserving the small businessmen from 
extinction. They are being regimented 
to death and they are virtually being 
taxed to death. Those are the bigger 
factors that affect them, and until some- 
thing is done far more potent than is 
this bill, we are going to have a great 
many more casualties among the small 
businessmen before this war is over. 

I did not have the figures, but someone 
gave me the startling figures just be- 
fore I spoke, that there had been 500,000 
casualties among small businessmen. I 
do not vouch for these figures. But I do 
state without fear of contradiction that 
the casualties have not ended, and will 
continue as long as the war does. Iam 
afraid we will find ourselves at the end 
of the war with small businessmen on 
the rocks and free enterprise out of the 
window. That is why the issue is so 
much greater than many of us at a 
casual glance at the bill would consider 
it to be. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. FISH. I yield. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Let me 
point out to the gentleman that the fig- 
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ures in the Department of Commerce 
show that for the years 1940, 1941, 1942, 
and 1943, there were 2,000,000 people, or 
concerns, who went out of business, out 
of a total of 3,737,000. There were Some, 
of course, that went into business, but 
the gentleman will find that nearly two 
million business concerns have closed up 
during the war prosperity. 

Mr, FISH. I thank the gentleman for 
his contribution. 

Mr, BENNETT of Missouri. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. I yield. 

Mr. BENNETT of Missouri, The De- 
partment of Commerce issues a publica- 
tion dealing with current business con- 
ditions. In this publication it reported 
that during the past two years, 1,073,000 
American small businesses employing 
four people or under have gone out of 
business. 

Mr. FISH. One million? 

Mr. BENNETT of Missouri. 
lion seventy-three thousand. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from New York has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, the resolution I have just 
introduced provides merely for a simple 
act of justice to the white-collar class, 
the poorly or underpaid factory work- 
ers who have been discriminated against 
Tien have not had an economic square 

eal. 

If Congress wants to help these white- 
collar employees and those who work in 
grocery stores, chain stores, textile and 
garment factories, clerks, stenographers, 
school teachers, and so on, and permit 
faithful, industrious, and hard-working 
emloyees to secure a reasonable increase 
with the approval of their employers, 
then this resolution affords them the op- 
portunity. 

There are 20,000,000 American wage 
earners receiving less than 75 cents an 
hour, and most of them are in nonwar 
industries. These wage earners have not 
received any increase in pay to speak of, 
but have had their wages reduced 
through increased taxation and with- 
holding taxes, and the increased cost of 
living. Employers engaged in private 
business and not in war work are losing 
their employees, because they are unable 
to pay them the wages they want to and 
to which the employees are entitled. The 
only relief provided for under existing 
law is in cases where the pay is under 50 
cents an hour, which compensation can 
be increased up to that amount without 
the approval of the N. W. L. B., and this 
resolution would permit such increases, 
where conditions warranted and the em- 
ployers themselves agreed, up to an hour- 
ly rate of 75 cents for straight time. 
This would amount to $36 a week on the 
basis of a 48-hour week. 

Whereas, pursuant to the act of October 2, 
1942, which was designed to aid in stabilizing 
the cost of living, the President, in Executive 
Orders 9250 and 9328, conferred authority 


upon the National War Labor Board to cor- 
rect substandards of living; and 

Whereas substandard wages not only un- 
dermine the health- and strength of the 
Nation but curtail production; and 


Mr. 


One mil- 
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Whereas Congress deems it desirable to 
determine a rate below which wage rates shall 
be considered substandard: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House Of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That it is the sense 
of the Congress that a straight-time hourly 
rate of 75 cents per hour is the minimum be- 
low which the National War Labor Board 
shall consider any wage rate substandard, 


I hope Members on both sides of the 
aisle will introduce similar legislation 
and adopt it to provide a square deal for 
these millions of underpaid wage earners 
who have no spokesman and no lobby in 
Washington, whose needs are often over- 
looked because we are not aware of the 
conditions. This kind of resolution 
could not affect anybody because action 
under it is voluntary; it could do no one 
aninjustice. It merely empowers the em- 
ployers to raise the salaries to 75 cents 
an hour. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from New York has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 7 
minutes to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. CRAWFORD]. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, the 
Smaller War Plants Corporation came 
into operation as a result of statutory 
law at a time when it appeared at least 
that the small corporations of the 
country were not adequately participat- 
ing in the allocation of war orders. The 
argument was made to the effect that if 
the War Production Board certified to 
the Smaller War Plants Corporation, 
which was to be created, that certain 
small firms could obtain orders-provided 
they were properly financed, it would 
bring about a situation where the 
Smaller War Plants Corporation could 
proceed to finance the small companies 
and get them into the war-production 
program on a larger scale than they were 
participating at the time. Accordingly, 
by statute, Congress created the Smaller 
War Plants Corporation to remain in 
succession until July 1, 1945; and pro- 
vided for $150,000,000 capital stock to 
be subscribed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, to be paid in from time to time 
as the corporation might need the funds. 
I shall do my best to make this a more 
acceptable bill before final action on it 
today. 

Here is a proposal asking that that 
$150,000,000 of capital structure be in- 
creased to $350,000,000, and if we act 
favorably on this bill today I assume that 
some time between now and July 1 next 
the proposition will be put up here to 
continue the existence of this Corpora- 
tion. 

Mr. Speaker, I am not going to oppose 
the adoption of the rule, although I 
voted against the bill in committee. I 
do wish we could get a better bill and 
channel all this business through our 
private enterprise and outside the Fed- 
eral Treasury. This operation, in my 
opinion, is unnecessary because I believe 
that the commercial banks of this 
country are in position to finance every 
sound loan for every small business in 
the United States, and if they are, they 
should do it. ‘The Federal Treasury is 
now too heavily burdened. 

Mr. MICHENER. Will the gentleman 
yield? : 
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Ar. CRAWFORD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. 

Mr. MICHENER. In the Rules Com- 
mittee we were advised by the members 
of the gentleman's committee asking for 
the rule that these loans would only be 
made where private credit could not be 
obtained. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. The hearings will 
show quite a bit to the effect that the 
Smaller War Plants Ccrporation requests 
applicants who make application for loan 
to apply to their local bank. I have not 
personally been convinced that a com- 
pany cannot get a loan from the Smaller 
War Plants Corporation until it first 
shows that it cannot obtain loans from 
other lending agencies. If the situation 
is such that the Smaller War Plants Cor- 
poration will not make a loan to an in- 
dustry except where that industry can- 
not obtain credit from some other lend- 
ing agency, that is a situation which I 
personally feel the banking industry of 
this country could and should correct 
unless the banking industry is now ready 
for the Government to take over the 
lending funetions and the eredit- creating 
functions in the United States. 

Mr. MICHENER. In the hearings, on 
page 9, the chairman of the Committee 
on Banking and Currency asked Mr. 
Maverick, the Administrator of this 
agency, the following question: 2 

Do you make it a condition that if the ap- 
plicant can obtain a loan under as favorable 
circumstances from a bank, you will not 
make it? 

Mr. MAvERIcK. We always do that. We give 
the bank the first shot at it. 


That made it very clear to the Rules 
Committee that loans were only made 
when they could not be secured from 
local sources. I asked an additional ques- 
tion. The rate of interest under this 
agency is 4 percent. I asked, assuming 
that a local corporation can get a loan at 
a local bank for 5 percent, which is the 
bank rate, and he can get the same loan 
at 4 percent from this agency, would he 
be given the loan by the agency because 
of the difference in the rate? Because 
the rate was more fayorable? The an- 
swer was “No.” In other words, if this 
loan could be obtained from the local 
bank, even at a higher rate of interest, 
then the agency would not furnish the 
money. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Let us take the 
testimony appearing on page 9. The 
chairman asked: 

Do you make it a condition that if the ap- 
plicant can obtain a loan under as favorable 
circumstances from a bank, you will not make 
it? 

Mr. Maverick. We always do that. 


Suppose applicant A goes to the Small- 
er War Plants Corporation and says, “I 
want a loan at 4 percent,” and the Small- 
€ War Plants Corporation says, We will 
not make you a loan if you can get it from 
your local bank.” He goes to his local 
bank and the local bank says, “We will 
make a loan at 5 percent.” Now, that is 
not under as favorak!e conditions. That 
is a case where Government funds will 
be put into a community to directly com- 
pete with the local institution. 
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The point I wish to emphasize is this: 
If the banking industry of this country 
has reached the point where it prefers 
to have Government agencies do the 
lending and put the banking industry 
out of business, then let the bankers of 
the country come before our committee 
and say so. If they have not reached 
that point, I ask why do the bankers 
not appear before our committee on is- 
sues of this kind? You will find where I 
raised that question in the hearings. We 
know what we receive from the bankers 
in protest against Government lending 
agencies. We know that banks pri- 
marily stand behind the Treasury in its 
selling of Government issues so that 
the Treasury can take the money and 
do these things. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan has expired. j 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the 
gentieman from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] 
the balance of the time. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, let me 
point out one or two interesting things 
about the matter that is pending before 
us now. In the first place, this is in ef- 
feet authorizing an appropriation of 
$200,000,000. If you go back and ex- 
amine the act whereby we created the 
Smaller War Plants Corporation, you 
find this rather interesting fact. We 
create the Corporation, authorize $150,- 
900,000 of capital stock, authorize 
the Secretary of the Treasury to sub- 
scribe for the stock, and then we au- 
thorize an appropriation to pay off the 
Secretary of the Treasury. So by in- 
creasing the amount from $150,000,000 
to $350,000,000, what we are doing is au- 
thorizing an appropriation of $200,- 
000,000, for when ali the stock has been 
issued, the Treasury must be reim- 
bursed for the money which it makes 
available to this Corporation. 

This whole corporate business is 
growing up as a kind of wilderness in 
the country. The best estimate I can 
get is that we now have 61 corporations, 
They employ about 105,000 people. 
Their assets are $23,000,000,000 and 
their lending power is now $33,000,- 
009,000. There is no man or men, no 
agency or committee in or out of Gov- 
ernment that knows the limitations 
upon those corporations today. I think 
this whole field needs some careful ex- 
ploration if we are going to get an ade- 
quate concept of how far we are going 
to go. Consider the Smaller War Plants 
Corporation. It has tremendous power. 
First, it is empowered to loan money; 
secondly, it also has authority to buy 
land, build structures, and to turn them 
over to the smaller war contractors. 
Here is an agency, then, that becomes 
a tremendous loaning agency of money 
directly on the part of the Government, 
and in the post-war period when the 
demand is heavy, it may go far beyond 

The objection I have to that approach 
to the matter is this: I reeognize that 
small contractors and small-business en- 
terprises need help, but why can we not 
make it possible for them to get help at 
the “grass root” level, as the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. CRAWFORD] so well 
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explained. If there is any difficulty, why 
not insure those loans like the Federal 
Housing Administrator insures loans for 
the building or purchase of homes. Let 
a small businessman go to the First Na- 
tional Bank in the city of Pekin, where 
I live, or any other city, and make an 
application for a $10,000 small-business 
loan or for some other amount. If Uncle 
Sam insures it, takes the larger element 
of the risk, and the bank takes the small- 
er element, several things happen. In 
the first place, the great quantity of 
money in the country is going to be 
syphoned off in enterprises that will pro- 
vide jobs, which is one of those impera- 
tive things in the post-war period. Sec- 
ondly, it seems to me that we should re- 
duce to some extent the labyrinthian 
structure of government that is build- 
ing up constantly, and so we kill two 
birds with one stone when we do that. 
This approach keeps it at the “grass 
root“ level, where it ought to be. 

This whole structure of government 
corporations—some of which has been 
created by Executive order, some by stat- 
ute, some chartered under the laws of 
States like Delaware, like the Commodity 
Credit Corporation—is going to require a 
lot of exploration, because I am frank 
to confess to the Congress and to the 
country publicly that I for one have no 
adequate information on the power and 
the responsibility and the limitations on 
this great wealth of corporations that 
has grown up as an appendage of gov- 
ernment. 

Certainly a far happier approach 
would be to let the small businessman in 
the little town or in the big town deal 
with the finance institution whom he 
knows and with whom he has been deal- 
ing for a long time, on an insured basis. 
Then you will take the Government out 
of the field of direct lending. 

I do not in the circumstances oppose 
enactment of the pending bill, but this is 
going to set a great precedent. It will go 
further and further in other fields, and 
so this great monster of government 
competition is going to be aggravated by 
action on our part unless we revamp the 
present approach and develop a sys- 
tem for aid to small-business enterprises 
by means of loans at the local level, in- 
sured by the Federal Government. 

I have found our former colleague, Mr. 
Maverick, Chairman of the Smaller War 
Plants Corporation, genuinely coopera- 
tive and helpful. He has the requisite 
energy and sympathy to make this pro- 
gram work if anyone can. 

Nor do I find fault with the purposes 
and objectives of the Smaller War 
Plants Corporation. It is what the name 
implies—a corporation to aid smalier 
business establishments in finding their 
proper place in the war effort. The 
larger problem before us is the question 
of how aid to small business en 
shall be handied and administered in the 
days that lie ahead. Here then, we come 
back to a basic preblem, and I am of the 
opinion that a program for small busi- 
ness aid, where they can deal with the 
credit institutions in their own localities 
and get credit which is insured by Gov- 
ernment in the same manner that the 
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Federal Housing Administration now in- 
sures housing loans, is the better and 
sounder approach. 

It would make it unnecessary for the 
operators of small business enterprises 
to come to Washington and experience 
delay in having their needs fulfilled. It 
would substantially diminish the operat- 
ing cost of the program. It keeps busi- 
ness at the grass-roots level. It is more 


in conformity with the basic American 


theory of free private enterprise. 

Now it may be said that insuring a 
mortgage on a home is not like insuring 
a business loan. To that I would reply 
that we have authorized the F. H. A. to 
insure mortgage loans on large-scale 
rental projects which are very essentially 
business enterprises, so why would it not 
be practicable to insure loans to small 
business enterprises, thereby diminish- 
ing the growing competition of Govern- 
ment with private enterprise? To this 
matter, the Banking Committee should 
address its efforts in the days ahead in 
the hope that an acceptable program 
might be enacted. 

Let me add one further thought. This 
year, the Congress enacted the so-called 
G. I. bill of rights which among other 
things provides guaranteed loans to vet- 
erans of the present war for the purpose 
of purchasing businesses and business 
property. We need but continue this 
general theory of insured loans to other 
business enterprises of the Nation and we 
shall be upon reasonably sound ground. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr, Speaker, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, answering my colleague 
from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN], a very able 
and hard-working Member of this House, 
I know he appreciates and recognizes 
and is informed as to why the Govern- 
ment was obliged to create the lending 
agencies. He knows that nearly all the 
banks were not solvent in 1932, and that 
applied to insurance companies, rail- 
roads, municipalities, and most busi- 
nesses. Therefore, it became necessary 
for Congress, and Congress in its wisdom 
authorized the original lending agency; 
in order to save the country, and later, 
naturally, due to the demand for other 
agencies and the need having been cre- 
ated, it was continued. 

I also am of the opinion that we should 
not interfere with the business and 
profits of the banks. The big business- 
man can get money at 2 to 3 percent, but 
the little man has to pay 5 and 6 per- 
cent to the bankers. Nevertheless, I 
feel that the security that is given by 
the little fellow is as good as the secu- 
rity given by the big corporation that is 
obtaining loans running up to millions 
of dollars. 

We should not be so much interested 
in the banks. All of them have plenty 
of money and they are making money, 
and I am glad of it. But personally I 
feel that we should not force the little 
fellow to go to the bank in his own city 
and be forced to pay it 6 percent, if 
we have an agency that can let him have 
the money at 4 percent. That has been 
a mistake on the part of the Congress 
at times in enacting legislation authoriz- 
ing loans to be made and then insured. 
That means again adding an addi- 
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tional cost to the borrower on his loan. 
Let us eliminate it as much as possible, 
for the small fellow. My aim is to help 
him obtain his loan at as reasonable a 
rate of interest as the big man obtains 
his loans from the big banks or from the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 
Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 
Mr.SABATH. I yield to my colleague. 
Mr. DIRKSEN. Of course, I recog- 
nize the need for aid, but it looks to me 
as if it would be much easier for the 
small borrower to deal at arm's length 
with someone in his home town than to 
have to come here to Washington and 
go through all the process of government. 
Mr.SABATH. I agree with the gentle- 
man, but unfortunately, due to the fact 
that from 1929, and the gentleman knows 
this to be the fact, when the little banks 
were depleted by the loans which they 
made to the Wall Street speculators and 
the New York bankers, not because of 
their own mismanagement but because 
they were misled by those gentlemen in 
also being made a party to these great 
loans, in that way Wall Street and the 
New York bankers forced upon the small 
bankers a lot of worthless loans and se- 
curities which brought about bankruptcy 
and ruin to many of these little banks. 
Therefore, they are careful and I am 
very glad that they are, but instead of 
making loans as they did heretofore on 


the fair reputation of an individual, on 


a man’s standing and experience, and on 
his ability to repay, they want his right 
arm and an eye and everything else, 
and then charge him not only 6 percent 
interest but also additional commission 
and service charges. He is obliged to 
give them a mortgage on everything he 
has, and in many cases even his insur- 
ance. I am surprised that they do not 
demand also a transfer of the rights and 
interests that he may have in his wife 
and children, and I imagine in some 
cases, they would be willing to do that. 

Mr. Speaker, as has been stated, it 
has been the policy of the Smaller War 
Plants Corporation before making a loan 
to require the borrower to make ap- 
plication for a loan to a banker and from 
his locality, and not until the Corporation 
is satisfied that the loan cannot be ob- 
tained by the small manufacturer from 
his banker will they make a loan. Fur- 
ther, the Corporation gives the bank an 
opportunity to participate in the loan. 
Surely there cannot be any just com- 
plaint on the part of the local banker 
in whom the gentleman from Michigan 
Mr. CRAWFORD] who preceded the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] 
seemed to be so very much concerned 
that the lean should be made by the 
local bank, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Illinois has consumed 5 minutes. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question, 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


FEDERAL-AID ROAD ACT 


Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker's table the bill (S. 
2105) to amend and supplement the 
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Federal-Aid Road Act, approved July 11, 
1916, as amended and supplemented to 
authorize appropriation for the post- 
war construction of highways and 
bridges to eliminate hazards at railroad 
grade crossings, to provide for the im- 
mediate preparation of plans and ac- 
quisitions of rights-of-way and for other 
purposes, insist upon the amendment of 
the House, and agree to the conference 
requested by the Senate. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Utah? 
{After a pause.] The Chair hears none 
and appoints the following conferees: 
Mr. Rostnson of Utah, Mr. WHITTINGTON, 
Mr, RANDOLPH, Mr. Peterson of Georgia, 
Mr. Wotcort, Mr. Mort, and Mr. Cun- 
NINGHAM. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp in 
three instances; in one instance to in- 
clude a speech delivered by the Honor- 
able James F. Byrnes in October, and in 
the other, an address delivered by Hon. 
Henry Morgenthau, Jr., Secretary of 
the Treasury. The former speech is 
in excess of the amount allowed under 
the rule, and the amount is $130. 

The SPEAKER. Notwithstanding, and 
without objection, the extension may 
be made. 

There was no objection. 


TO INCREASE CAPITAL STOCK OF 
SMALLER WAR PLANTS CORPORATION 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union, for the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2004) to amend the act 
entitled “An act to mobilize the produc- 
tive facilities of small business in the 
interests of successful prosecution of the 
war, and for other purposes,” approved 
June 11, 1942. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill S. 2004, with Mr. 
JARMAN in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The first reading of the bill was dis- 
pensed with. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill is not a matter 
of first impression with the House. The 
policy stated in the bill has been adopted 
by the Congress and has been acted upon 
since 1942. From June 11, 1942, 6 months 
after war was declared, the predicament 
of small business in the United States 
was apparent. Small business was un- 
able, without assistance, to meet the 
strains and stresses of the economic con- 
ditions that prevailed. Small business 
was unable to compete with big business. 
Big business was obtaining all of the war 
contracts because small business did not 
have the capacity and the resources to 
carry out those contracts. 

The Smaller War Plants Corporation 
was organized primarily to take over 
some of the prime contracts and to sublet 
them to the smaller industries in order 
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that they might survive the conditions 
that were existing. However, the Smaller 
War Plants Corporation adopted a device 
that made it possible for it not to take 
over the contracts themselves. They 
found they had sufficient power to exer- 
cise an influence over the big companies, 
to make it a condition of obtaining the 
contracts that the contracts would be 
sublet to the smaller businesses. In that 
manner they have rendered great service 
to the people of the United States. If 
many of the small businesses had not re- 
ceived this help they would probably have 
disappeared. Notwithstanding the astro- 
nomical figures of the assets of the big 
corporations, small business has always 
furnished more employment than those 
gigantic institutions. Seventy percent of 
the employment in America was in the 
small businesses. If we are striving for 
full production and full employment, we 
must preserve those institutions. $ 

This is a Corporation over which the 
Congress has control. It does not issue 
its own securities. It must come to the 
Congress for every dollar it expends, and 
it cannot receive this money which we 
authorize if we pass this bill unless there 
is an appropriation by the Congress. 

This Corporation has made an enyi- 
able record. It has rendered great serv- 
ice to the industries and to the people of 
America. It has been conservatively 
managed. It has made 2,070 loans and 
it has executed 807 leases to the indus- 
tries that needed this character of help. 
Now it has been said that the proper 
way for small business to proceed to ob- 
tain its funds is to go to the ordinary 
financial institutions. These are emer- 
gent times. A little corporation engaged 
in war activities is engaged in an emer- 
gent, and not a normal, undertaking. 
There is the difficulty of war mobiliza- 
tion and reconversion of the resettlement 
of contracts, of surplus-property dis- 
posal, and the proper administration of 
the G. I. bill of rights, and in all of these 
matters the Smaller War Plants Corpo- 
ration has important duties to perform. 
The operation of the smaller war plants 
is not the normal function of these 
concerns; and because of these abnormal 
times and because of these unusual con- 
ditions under which they are operating, 
the banks will not lend them money on 
favorable conditions. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Kentucky has consumed 5 minutes. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. BELL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. SPENCE. I yield. 

Mr. BELL. Will the gentleman en- 
lighten us a little on the scope of the bill? 
Does it authorize the lending of money 
to a corporation for any purpose other 
than purely war work? 

Mr. SPENCE, It is limited to war 
contracts and essential civilian work. 
Now, under the War Mobilization and 
Reconversion Act, and the Surplus Prop- 
erty Disposal Act, this Corporation will 
have important duties to perform. It 
will make interim loans, it will buy some 
of the surplus property in order to lend 
it- to some of these small corporations, 
Those duties are provided in these acts, 
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It seems to me they are duties of the 
greatest importance not only to the 
smaller war plants but to the entire 
economy of America, 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPENCE. I yield. 

Mr. KEEFE. In the consideration of 
this bill to increase the capital structure 
$200,000,000 did the Committee have be- 
fore it the present financial statement 
of the Smaller War Plants Corporation 
which shows its operation? 

Mr. SPENCE. Yes. The Smaller 
War Plants Corporation has practically 
exhausted its $150,000,000 capital. It 
has about $19,000,000 available, but they 
have applications for loans far in excess 
of the $19,000,000 they have on hand. 

Mr. KEEFE. Does the profit and loss 
statement show the actual operation of 
the Smaller War Plants Corporation as 
to just what its cost has been? 

Mr. SPENCE, The gentleman can 
procure those figures. 

The act provides that every 60 days 
the Smaller War Plants Corporation 
shali make reports to the President of 
the United States, to the President of 
the Senate and to the Speaker of the 
House. Those reports are available and 
I think they reflect great credit on the 
administration of the Smaller War 
Plants Corporation. 

Mr. Chairman, I certainly hope this 
bill will pass. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kentucky has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. BROWN]. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to insert 
at this point in the Record the report of 
the committee on this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

(The report referred to follows:) 

The Committee on Banking and Currency, 
to whom was referred the bill (S. 2004) to 
amend the act entitled “An act to mobilize 
the productive facilities of small business in 
the interests of successful prosecution of 
the war, and for other purposes,” approved 
June 11, 1942, having considered the same 
report favorably thereon -without amend- 
ment and recommend that the bill do pass. 

The bill proposes to increase the capital 
stock of the Smaller War Plants Corporation 
from $150,000,000 to $350,000,000. 

The primary purpose of this increase in 
capitalization is to enable the Corporation 
to continue to discharge one of its most im- 
portant responsibilities under the act of June 
11, 1942 (Public Law 603, 77th Cong.), the 
carrying on of the loan-and-lease program 
undertaken by the Corporation principally 
for the purpose of insuring equitable par- 
ticipation of small businesses in war produc- 
tion. 

In recent months additional responsibill- 
ties have been imposed upon the Corporation 
by the Contract Settlement Act of 1944, the 
Surplus Property Act of 1944, and the War 
Mobilization and Reconversion Act of 1944. 
In addition to the primary purpose stated 
above, the proposed additional capitalization 
is designed to enable the Corporation to dis- 
charge its responsibilities under these 
statutes. 
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The Corporation presented to the commit- 
tee financial statements showing that the 
capital originally provided for is near the 
point of exhaustion and that unless an in- 
crease is authorized the loan-and-lease pro- 
gram which has been so helpful to small 
business will shortly come to an end. 

The amount of capital originally author- . 
ized under Public Law 603 was $150,000,000. 
This amount was subscribed by the United 
States through the Secretary of the Treasury 
and an equivalent sum was appropriated for 
the purpose of enabling the Secretary of the 
Treasury to make payment for such capital 
stock as cglled for by the board of directors. 
All the capital stock in the original authori- 
gation has been issued and payment there- 
for has been received. 


At the time the Chairman of the Corpora- . 


tion testified before this committee, the 
Corporation had only about $19,000,000 of 
unencumbered cash available for lending or 
leasing. This amount was less than the 
amount of applications for financial assist- 
ance received from small businesses during 
the month of November 1944. It is impor- 
tant to note that this condition exists be- 
fore the full impact of additional financial 
requirements arising in relation to the Con- 
tract Settlement Act of 1944 and the Surplus 
Property Act of 1944 has been felt. 

The additional stock authorization pro- 
vided for by the bill is 200,000,000. The 
Corporation estimates that of this amount 
144,000,000 will be loaned or used for lease 
transactions in direct relation to war pro- 
duction. The remainder will be available 
for the initiation of financing programs in 
connection with contract settlement and 
surplus property disposition. The amount 
available for these latter purposes will be 
supplemented by such loan repayments as 
occur, All of the outstanding loans and 
leases, of course, are not subject to redemp- 
tion during the current fiscal period. 

The problems of small business have been 
an increasingly intense subject of argument 
and action for the last decade. Some of the 
factors which contribute to small business 
credit difficulties are as follows: 

1. The relatively high risks and heavy 
costs of administering loans to small busi- 
ness in comparison to the interest rates ob- 
tainable. 

2. The increased reluctance of banks to 
take more than the bare minimum of risk, 
ever since the banking collapse of 1931-33— 
in part, perhaps, because of low capital ratios 
and pressure from bank examiners. 

3. The reduced willingness of local capital- 
ists to back small enterprises, 

4, The increased costs of and sales re- 
sistance to security issues of small business. 

5. The tendency of savings to funnel into 
institutions or agencies limited by law to 
investment in debts, rather than equities 
fundamentally needed by smail business. 

These and other financial handicaps of 
small business are not peculiar to the United 
States. In fact, Canada has already an- 
nounced establishment of an industrial de- 
velopment bank to help finance small busi- 
ness, and similar plans have been seriously 
discussed in England for over a decade. 

Research discloses that the trend in in- 
dustrial loans shows a total decline and a 
definite tendency toward large loans out of 
the scope of what might properly be called 
small business loans. Even the so-called V 
loans (provided by Federal Reserve Regula- 
tion V), while not reflecting a sharp decline 
in total, have nevertheless shown a distinct 
graduation in average amount. In October 
1942 one large corporation arranged a billion 
dollar credit under the V-loan system and 
since then large businesses have increasingly 
followed the same example in order to pro- 
vide themselves relatively cheap insurance 
for future credit needs. 

All of these factors have combined to cause 
a shift to the lending resources of the Smaller 
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War Plants Corporation which, it must be 
emphasized, is an agency specializing in 
small business problems. 

The committee feels that the Smaller War 
Plants Corporation has been rendering the 
country a valuable service in affording a spe- 
cialized and competent type of assistance, 
fina’ cial and otherwise, to the small busi- 
nesses of America. Through the program of 
the Smaller War Plants Corporation small 
plants have been assured of equitable par- 
ticipation in war production; they have been 
enabled to reengage in essential civilian pro- 
duction when conditions were appropriate; 
they have been afforded the services of a staff 
of technicians skilled in the problems af small 
business; and, finally, they have been en- 
abled to become an integral and most im- 
portant part of the total war effort of the 
Nation. 

The point was made in the committee 
hearings that the Corporation’s financing 
program has great beneficial potentialities as 
an avenue of assistance to returning vet- 
erans. 

The committee is convinced that it acts in 
the interests of the total economy of the 
Nation in providing increased capital by 
means of which the Smaller War Plants Cor- 
poration may continue this effective and nec- 
essary work. Without this program the Gov- 
ernment would be permitting the small busi- 
nesses to be placed in a position of unfair 
competition in their relation to larger busi- 
ness and at the same time would be indi- 
rectly fostering the closing of the plants of 
energetic and efficient small enterprises. 
That such a condition would have an ad- 
verse effect both in the war period and in the 
reconversion period to follow is beyond con- 
tradiction. 

CHANGES IN EXISTING LAW 

In compliance with paragraph 2a of rule 
XIII of the Rules of the House of Representa- 
tives, changes in section 4 (b) of the act of 
June 11, 1942 (Public Law 603, 77th Cong.), 
made by the bill, as referred to the commit- 
tee, are shown as follows (existing law pro- 
posed to be Omitted is enclosed in black 
brackets, new matter is printed in italics, 
existing law in which no change is proposed 
is shown in roman): 

TSE A. 3% 29 

“(b) The Corporation shall have capital 
stock of [$150,000,000] $350,000,000, sub- 
scribed for by the United States through the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and payment for 
which shall be subject to call in whole or in 
part by the board of directors of the Corpora- 
tion. There is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated the sum of [$150,000,000] $350,000,- 
000 for the purpose of enabling the Secretary 
of the Treasury to make payment for such 
capital stock when payment is called by the 
board of directors. Receipts for payments 
by the United States’ for or on account of 
such capital stock shall be issued by the Cor- 
poration to the Secretary of the Treasury 
and shall be evidence of the stock ownership 
by the United States.” 


Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 7 minutes to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. GIFFORD]. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I 
would rather have listened to more de- 
bate on this subject before taking the 
fioor so that I might challenge certain ar- 
guments which will probably be advanced 
for or against the bill. 

I find myself in a peculiar position. 
I sympathize with and I agree with the 
remarks of the gentleman from Illinois 
{Mr. DIRKSEN]. This money-lending 
business is still a great and undiscovered 
realm of Government activity. I am 
sure he would not care to say that the 
R. F. C. was not necessary or that he 
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regrets its creation. But when he tells 
you that $33,000,000,000 is perhaps the 
potential liability of our people through 
these agencies, it is very frightening. 
This morning I sat in a hearing where the 
head of the Export-Import Bank was 
testifying. He will soon come to Con- 
gress for additional capital stock to in- 
crease the looming powers of his agency. 
I had thought we had set up the Export- 
Import Bank to stabilize foreign curren- 
cies and to furnish the banks of those 
countries with facilities with which to 
pay our exporters in dollars; then we 
would wait until exchange conditions in 
those countries were such that the loans 
could be paid. However, it seems that 
they are lending direct to the exporters 
and importers of our own country as 
these many other agencies are doing. I 
sympathize with the viewpoint of the 
gentleman from Illinois and I want to 
get the Government out of the lending 
business. Because of present conditions 
I shall support this legislation. Whether 
it has rendered only mediocre service as 
has been stated, I do not know. Maury 
Maverick appeals to me as most enthusi- 
astic and capable and trying to do a real 
job. I hope he does not demand of bor- 
rowers too much useless information and 
the filing of too many provoking ques- 
tionnaires. 

Mr. Chairman, the point I want to 
make is that this whole banking struc- 
ture should be overhauled. Why will not 
the local banks lend to these small busi- 
nessmen? They are afraid of the bank 
examiner, of course. We know that per- 
fectly well. It is so stated in this report 
of the committee. Almost unobtru- 
sively Government agencies have secured 
practically complete control of banking. 
Our local banker cannot lend money as 
formerly. The businessman in my com- 
munity cannot extend credit to custom- 
ers, no matter how good their credit is, 
for over 2 months, although the local 
banker would be glad to grant the neces- 
sary credit to the businessman. 

We can no longer buy much on the in- 
stallment plan. The banker demands 
that we present a financial statement for 
the perusal of the bank examiner. In 
years past we could do business on notes 
without giving mortgages and going to 
the trouble and expense of title examina- 
tion. Our banks carried us for years and 
years on notes, but today they cannot 
do that. They are forced to call loans 
that have run more than short periods, 
although bank officials consider the 
credit of the makers to be entirely satis- 
factory. 

The purpose seems to be to keep the 
banks liquid with plenty of ready money 
available to us to buy bonds. Interest 
rates have been kept low, so as to prevent 
venture risks. We know that a small 
businessman today doing business on 
wartime activities may have his orders 
canceled without much warning. He 
might then have an inventory of doubt- 
ful value. Would you as a private 
banker lend money under such condi- 
tions? You would hesitate, at least. You 
would be forced to meet the criticism of 
the bank examiner in such cases. I have 
very reluctantly come to the conclusion 
that the smaller war plants cannot de- 
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pend on the private banks to render suffi- 
cient service. 

It will be even worse after the war 
business is taken away from them and 
when reconversion is necessary. They 
must also have expert advice. 

Mr. DONDERO. Will the gentleman 


` yield? 


Mr. GIFFORD. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. DONDERO. If the bank cannot 
take these loans because they are not 
guaranteed, why should the Government 
take them if they are not guaranteed? 

Mr, GIFFORD. There seems to be no 
law of economics that justifies this loan- 
ing to ourselves. It has been said, “What 
of a Government debt? Don’t we owe it 
to ourselves?” 

The President rather recently stated, 
as I recall it, that the economics we are 
using today was not learned in text- 


_ books. Do you not remember that? I 


have come to the conclusion that this 
legislation is necessary, because the local 
banks can hardly be expected to make 
such loans. Why? Read the report of 
the committee. Banks are fearful of the 
bank examiner. It is not greatly a ques- 
tion of rate of interest. It is not a ques- 
tion of 4 percent or 5 percent. However, 
certain agencies have said to the banks, 
“If you will not make these loans at 4 
percent, we will take them.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GIFFORD. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr, DIRKSEN. Under the G.I. bill of 
rights we guaranteed a loan that may be 
made to a veteran for the purpose of 
going into business. It seems to me that 
that same principle can be extended if 
we will take a different approach on 
small business loans and put them on an 
assured basis. 

Mr. GIFFORD. We have guaranteed 
mortgages under the housing bills. 
Think of the billions already obligated 
in that manner. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr, Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GIFFORD. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Nebraska. 

Mr. CURTIS. When does the life of 
the Smaller War Plants Corporation ex- 
pire? 

Mr. GIFFORD. The lives of all these 
agencies expire, but we constantly renew 
them. Their loans expire, but they are 
renewed so that they are not reported as 
losses. As to those loans carried for long 
periods, we wonder sometimes how they 
are audited and how values are deter- 
mined, 

Mr. CURTIS. Is there anything in 
this bill that anticipates that this Small- 
er War Plants Corporation will be con- 
tinued after the war? 

Mr. GIFFORD, We have now a dy- 
nasty in the White House. Everything 
will probably be renewed and continued 
at the pleasure of this dynasty. It seems 
that we must recognize this after the re- 
cent verdict of the people. And when I 
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say dynasty I do not necessarily mean a 
family dynasty, but a continuance of rul- 
ers selected by their predecessor. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Mr, Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GIFFORD. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Illinois. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. I recall 
reading the hearings, and when Mr. May- 
erick, the chairman, was asked whether 
he intended to perpetuate the Corpora- 
tion, he said, “Sufficient unto the day 
would be the evil thereof.” He did not 
consider the question at this time; in oth- 
er words, he did not waive the right to 
perpetuate. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has again 
expired. 

Mr, SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from North 
Carolina (Mr. FOLGER]. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOLGER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. TABER. It seems to me that 
there is considerable interest in the ques- 
tion as to what the balance sheet of the 
Corporation is, how it operates, and when 
the loans that it has made mature and 
probably will be paid, so that we might 
have a picture of what the situation ac- 
tually is. I was wondering if the gen- 
tleman might not find it in line to dis- 
cuss that. 

Mr. FOLGER. Mr. Chairman, in re- 
ply to the question asked by the gentle- 
man from New York, the only informa- 
tion I have about the matter at this time 
is what is shown in the hearings them- 
Selves. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOLGER. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Illinois. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. In answer 
to that question, I recall that he said his 
loss was 1.28 percent on his loans. 

Mr. FOLGER. I think I recall that. 

I thank the gentlewoman from Illinois, 
I am for the banks. We have to have 
the banks and we have to have them in 
good condition. But we are also mindful 
of the fact that there are other consid- 
erations that move us in the continuance 
of the life of this Corporation, at least for 
the time fixed for its expiration, in order 
that it may carry out the work that the 
Congress authorized it todo. It is prob- 
ably going a little afield to ask now what 
the purposes and objects of this Corpora- 
tion are, because the Congress set that 
out fully in the act creating it. I want 
in the little time I have to call to your 
remembrance the act itself which gives 
the power and sets forth the reasons Con- 
gress had for establishing this Corpora- 
tion: 

To make loans or advances, on such terms 
and conditions and with such maturities as 
it may determine, to enable small business 
concerns— 


I stop there a minute to say that I un- 
derstand that there have gone out of 
business in the United States in the last 
8 years hundreds of thousands of what 
we call small business concerns. The 
figures that have been furnished me are 
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so astonishing that I shall not undertake 
to repeat them lest I may have them 
overstated. One intention and the great 
consideration of this Congress was that 
these people should not be driven out of 
business because the ordinary pursuits 
of life had to stop in order that mate- 
rials might be made available for the 
prosecution of this war which is still go- 
ing on. 

Mr. J, LEROY JOHNSON. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, FOLGER, I yield to the gentleman 
from California, 

Mr, J. LEROY JOHNSON. . Will the 
gentleman inform us whether or not the 
parent act provides for the termination 
of the Smaller War Plants Corporation 
when the need for war plants termi- 
nates? In other words, when the war is 
over, is the Corporation automatically 
terminated? 

Mr. FOLGER, I think the date fixed 
is June 30, 1945, just like the others. If 
the war is not concluded by that time, I 
apprehend that there will be a request to 
extend that time. 

Continuing— 
to enable small business concerns to finance 
plant construction, conversion, or expansion, 
or to finance the acquisition of equipment, 
facilities, machinery, supplies, or materials, 
or to supply such concerns with capital, to 
be used in the manufacture of articles, equip- 
ment, supplies, or materials for war or essen- 
tial civilian purposes; and such loans or ad- 
vances may be made or effected either directly 
or in cooperation with banks or other lending 
institutions through agreements to partici- 
pate or by the purchase of participations, or 
otherwise; (2) to purchase or lease such land, 
to purchase, lease, build, or expand such 
plants, and to purchase or produce such 
equipment, facilities, machinery, materials, 
or supplies, as may be needed to enable the 
Corporation to provide small business con- 
cerns with such land, plants, equipment, 
facilities, machinery, materials; or supplies 
as such concerns may require to engage in 
the production of such articles, equipment, 
supplies, or materials, 


There are two more objectives in this 
act that are quite worthy and important. 
The securing of contracts for small busi- 
ness and enabling them to do the work 
by providing loans by banks with par- 
ticipation of the Smaller War Plants 
Corporation; to enter into contracts 
with the Army, Navy, and other procure- 
ment agencies for the manufacture or 
furnishing of materials, supplies, and so 
forth, to the Government and subcon- 
tractor with the small businesses; and 
also to agree with banks for the repur- 
chase of loans that such banks may be 
willing to make in aid of small business, 
The functions of Smaller War Plants 
Corporation help small business and do 
not hurt banks. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Mr, Chair- 
man, I yield 7 minutes to the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
Mr. Maverick, the Director of the Smaller 
War Plants Corporation, was the only 
witness who appeared before our com- 
mittee in support of this measure. No 
other witness appeared. It is my un- 
derstanding that no notice was given to 
the banking interests that hearings were 
to be held on this measure, therefore 
they had no opportunity to attend. The 
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smaller war plants were in no way rep- 
resented. The only interested persons 
present were those who operate this par- 
ticular agency. 

I think a mistaken idea prevails that 
this agency is engaged only in making 
loans to smaller war plants. This is not 
true. This agency is another New Deal 
omnium-gatherum bureau. Here are 
some of the things in which it is en- 
gaged, as shown by the hearings: 

MAJOR PROGRAMS OF SMALLER WAR PLANTS 

CORPORATION 
1. Contracting and subcontracting; par- 
ticipation in war procurement. 

2. Equitable treatment of small business 
ae for materials; special case handling, 
etc.). 

3. Technival advisory service. 

4. Information and public relations. 


There we have it again, another po- 
litical propaganda agency to justify its 
own existence. e 

5. Surveys and statistics, 

6. Financial assistance. 

7. Contract settlement and reconversion, 

8. Surplus property. 


What the minor programs are that this 
agency performs Mr. Maverick did not 
state. ; 

I. think an unbiased reading of the 
hearings ought to show that Mr. May- 
erick did not give any sound reason 
why the smaller war plants cannot get 
the loans they need from local banking 
institutions. This agency lends Goy- 
ernment funds at 4 percent. Mr. Mav- 
erick testified that the banks charge a 
higher rate of interest, up to 6 percent. 
He claimed, however, that no loans were 
made by the agency to any corporation 
unless it could not obtain the funds from 
local sources. Yet we are assured by 
Mr. Maverick that the loans made by 
his agency are practically 100 percent 
sound: He told us that the losses on 
loans have been less than 1 percent. On 
what basis do banks refuse loans to these 
smaller corporations? Certainly not be- 
cause they are unsound. Mr. Maverick 
was very anxious to have the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency believe 
those loans which he makes are very 
sound, 

Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. I yield. 

Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Chairman, I 
notice by this statement that on Octo- 
ber 31, they had twenty-seven and a half 
million dollars in loans actually out- 
standing, and up to that time they had 
a deficit of $16,000,000, which is about 
11 percent of their capital and about 
two-thirds of the amount that appar- 
ently is loaned. Is there any explana- 
tion for that? 


Mr. SMITH of Ohio. I cannot give the 


gentleman the explanation. Now, the 
only reason Mr. Mayerick advanced as to 
why his agency makes these loans and 
why the banks do not make them was 
that the interest rate charged by his 
agency is 4 percent, while that of the 
banks is higher. Nor was Mr. Maverick’s 
testimony that his agency makes no loans 
unless and until the local banks have re- 
fused to make them very convincing. 
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The operations of the Smaller War 
Plants Corporation have the effect of de- 
centralizing industries and redistribut- 
ing them over the country. Mr. Maverick 
stated to the committee that he was in 
favor of decentralizing industry. These 
are his words: 

I said I believed in decentralization of in- 
dustry, and when you have industry decen- 
tralized you have a more prosperous country. 


I should like to show the Committee 
how this agency has worked in decen- 
tralizing industry. My figures are based 
on the percentage of internal revenue 
paid into the Federal Treasury by each 
State. Here are some examples of what 
is happening. 

Alabama has had approved loans and 
leases to the amount of $2,485,000, but 
her liability is only $742,000; or a gain of 
$1,743,000. 

Florida has had approved loans and 
leases amounting to $7,802,000; her lia- 
bility is only $1,653,000, or a gain of $6,- 
149,000. 

Georgia received $2,791,000. 

I want you to note where these loans 
are going. 

Georgia received $2,791,000, and her 
liability is $1,505,000, or a gain of 
$1,286,000. 

Kentucky received loans and leases to 
the amount of $9,078,000. Her liability 
is $5,363,000; she has a gain of $3,713,000. 

Louisiana received $3,000,000 and has a 
gain of $1,202,000. 

Mississippi received $3,153,000 and has 
a gain of $2,878,000. 

Oklahoma has a gain of $379,000. 

This ought to satisfy some of the fears 
that have been expressed as to the treat- 
ment Oklahoma has received in the oper- 
ation of the program, 

Tennessee received $8,630,000. 
gain is $7,274,000. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired, 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
I ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
1 additional minute. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 1 additional minute to the 
gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Texas, the home 
of Mr. Maverick, has had approved 
about $14,000,000 and assumed a liability 
of about $5,000,000; or a gain of $9,000,- 
000. 

Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, Okla- 
homa, Tennessee, and Texas, all States 
south of the Mason-Dixon Line, have re- 
ceived and had approved loans and leases 
amounting to about $54,000,000 in this 
decentralization program. These South- 
ern States have obtained through these 
loans and leases in excess of 100 percent 
of their tax liability. 

I think this is very important and 
ought to be taken into consideration by 
this Committee. This decentralizing 
program operates in accordance with the 
wishes of Mr. Maverick, as he expressed 
them before our committee. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has again expired. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia |[Mr. OUTLAND]. 


Her 
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Mr. OUTLAND. Mr. Chairman, I dis- 
like to see a bill as important as the 
present bill become involved in either a 
political fight or a sectional fight. It is 
too vital. I have just listened to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. SMITH] reading 
the amounts of loans and leases to cer- 
tain States. What the gentleman neg- 
lected to read was that the State in the 
Union which received the fifth largest 
amount, $11,394,000, was his own State 
of Ohio. 

This is not a matter to be decided 
upon the basis of how much money goes 
to one State and how much to another. 
It is a matter of how we can, during this 
war period, help small business through- 
out the entire United States—all 48 of 
them, 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OUTLAND. I do not have time to 
yield now. I dislike to see any political 
or sectional arguments brought into the 
picture. We are all interested in seeing 
that the Smaller War Plants Corporation 
carries out the mandate of Congress as 
far as specific aid to small business is 
concerned. 

And small business does need help. 

In the 2 years after Pearl Harbor, 
1,073,000 business enterprises, practically 
30 percent of those in the Nation, went 
out of existence. The reasons for that 
were many, of course, many of them due, 
largely, I suppose, to the artificial con- 
ditions of war itself. What we are inter- 
ested in now is seeing that such busi- 
nesses are saved. 

We are also interested in seeing that 
there does not continue to be an increase 
in concentration of business enterprise 
in America. The small businessman, 
the small farmer, the small professional 
man, are inherently those that are the 
foundation of American economic life. 

Let me take this opportunity to give 
one or two figures in regard to the in- 
creasing concentration of American en- 
terprise. First of all the percentage of 
total corporate net income reported by 
small and large corporations: In 1919, 
the smallest 75 percent of our corpora- 
tions had 7.01 percent of the net income. 
In 1941, they had 3.20, This decrease is 
significant. 

In 1919, the largest 5 percent had 76.73 
percent. In 1941, they had 84.52 percent. 
This, too, is significant. 

The figures illustrate very graphically, 
I think, the tendency toward concentra- 
tion of our economic life. Let me give 
one more, the percentage of total em- 
ployment reported by large and small 
firms: The first quarter of 1938, the 
smallest 75 percent of American firms 
employed 12.50 percent of our workers, 
In the third quarter of 1942 they em- 
ployed only 9.04 percent; while the fig- 
ures for the largest 5 percent increased 
from 69 percent to 76 percent. 

The situation in the metal products in- 
dustries is especially interesting. Tes- 
tifying before the Senate Subcommittee 
on Complaints of the Special Committee 
To Study Problems of American Small 
Business on May 9, 1944, Maury Mav- 
erick, Chairman of the Smaller War 
Plants Corporation, pointed out that the 
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value in shipments in metalworking in- 
dustries made by plants employing fewer 
than 500 employees had dropped from 
46.4 percent of the total in 1939 to 23.1 
percent in the first quarter in 1943. As 
he stated then this indicates that since 
the war started the rroportionate share 
of little business in metal products in- 
dustries had been cut approximately in 
half. The large plants, those employmg 
more than 2,500 wage earners, made 
22.3 percent of the value of shipments in 
1939, but made 55.5 percent in the first 
quarter of 1943. On the other hand, the 
small plants, those employing fewer than 
100 wage earners saw a drop in the value 
of their shipments from 18.6 in 1939 to 
11 percent by 1943. 

If we started to break down the figures 
in other industries we would probably see 
similar results. It astonishes me, al- 
though a great deal of. this, of course, 
is inevitable during a war period. We 
have to use all our resources for the war 
effort, and that includes all our business, 
large and small. But what we are inter- 
ested in now is seeing that in as far 
as possible small business is protected 
during this period; that their Govern- 
ment does not encourage discrimination 
against them. 

I wish I had the time I do not, how- 
ever—to cite at length some of the 
achievements of the Smaller War Plants 
Corporation, their dealing with procure- 
ment for small plants, their contract 
placements, the financial assistance they 
have given to small plants. 

For example, in the 6 months ending 
August 31, 1944, the S. W. P. C. proc- 
essed some 6,400 procurements with a 
budgeted valuation of $3,357,400,000. Of 
these contracts, 83 percent had orig- 
inated with the Army, 14 percent with 
the Navy, and the remaining 3 percent 
with other Federal procurement agen- 
cies. 

Another illustration: From November 
1942 through September 1944, a total 
of 30,167 primate contracts, valued at 
$2,811,000,000, were awarded to small 
plants with the assistance of the Smaller 
War Plants Corporation. During the 
same period, 30,375 subcontracts totaling 
$640,000,000 were awarded with the aid 
of this same Government agency. 

The lending aspects of the S. W. P. C. 
have been emphasized, and properly so. 
Up to September 30, 1944, approximately 
9,400 representatives of small business 
throughout the United States had made 
inquiries about the possibility of obtain- 
ing financial assistance, involving some 
$482,300,000. These inquiries resulted in 
the filing of a total of 4,692 applications 
for leases and loans with a value of $342,- 
400,000, of which 2,664 with a value of 
$188,900,000 were approved. And I 
should point out that these were from all 
over America, not from a few choice 
States or an especially favored section, 
as might be inferred from the remarks of 
a previous speaker. 

The war is not over yet, however much 
we may wish it were, and now we in this 
Congress are giving additional work for 
them to do; we are asking the Smaller 
War Plants Corporation to help small 
business in reconversion; we are asking 
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the Smaller War Plants Corporation to 
help in the disposal of surplus property; 
we are asking them to take on additional 
duties in connection with the termina- 
tion of war contracts. So it seems to 
me, Mr. Chairman, that the funds asked 
for, the increase in funds, is a very mod- 
est amount in view of the duties we 
are asking this particular Government 
agency to assume. May I, in closing, pay 
tribute to the really excellent work it 
has done and to its dynamic chairman, 
Maury Maverick. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. TABER}. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, my ex- 
perience with the Smaller War Plants 
Corporation has been somewhat unsatis- 
factory. Ihave had occasions where they 
have sent experts in to people who asked 
for loans, who were doing all right and 
had been doing all right in operating a 
small business of their own; where they 
made set-ups for these small businesses 
to go into other things on an entirely 
false basis; where it was absolutely im- 
possible to succeed, and, after stringing 
them along for a long time, they finally 
started in on the basis the Smaller War 
Piants Corporation set up for them. 
Then they would get to the point where 
they needed more money and a different 
type of machinery because they needed 
that to start with. The Smaller War 
Plants Corporation strung them out 
again for a long time and fimally cracked 
down on them and put them out of busi- 
ness. I cannot warm up too much to 
that character of set-up. ` 

. Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, TABER. I yield. 

Mr. PATMAN. Would the gentleman 
kindly give us the names of the con- 
cerns that he has in mind? 

Mr. TABER. The Young concern in 
Canandaigua is one. 

Mr. PATMAN. Are there any others? 

Mr. TABER. Yes, but that is the only 
one I care to mention by name now. 

Mr. Maverick knows about it very de- 
cidedly. 

That kind of operation does not ap- 
peal tome. There are some other things 
about this picture that do not appeal to 
me. I have here what purports to be a 
statement of the assets and liabilities of 
the Smaller War Plants Corporation as 
of .October 31, and the loans receivable. 
The capital assets on that date were 
$28,528,243.04. The capital deficit was 
$16,001,109.86. There is nowhere in the 
hearings or anywhere else in the operat- 
ing statement to show what there is to it. 
There is nowhere anything to show when 
these loans they have outstanding prob- 
ably may be paid; there is nothing really 
to show if anyone felt they were the 
kind of outfit that should be continued; 
there is nothing whatever to show why 
they should be continued. 

Twenty-eight million dollars is less 
than one-fifth of $150,000,000, the cap- 
italization now authorized. It is true 
that they show very considerable com- 
mitments and very considerable re- 
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serves for administrative expenses, and 
it is true that they show a certain amount 
of machinery and equipment—$12,000,- 
000 worth. What that is and why it is 
in there as an asset is not shown. Have 
they set someone up in business and lent 
the property to them or what is it? 
There does not seem to be anything in 
the hearings to disclose the situation, It 
may be all of those things can be brought 
out satisfactorily, but it does seem rather 
preposterous for us to go ahead and in- 
crease the capital of any organization 
without having a better picture of it be- 
fore the Congress. 

. KEEFE. Will the gentleman 
yield? 


Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin, 

Mr. KEEFE. There has been consid- 
erable discussion this afternoon initiated 
by the gentleman from Illinois indicating 
that perhaps a new set-up by this Gov- 
ernment to guarantee loans to small war 
plants rather than to make direct loans 
as here indicated is the policy of this 
Corporation would be better. I notice in 
reading the hearings that Mr. Maverick 
claims the Corporation has the power 
under its present set-up to make guaran- 
ties of 100 percent of loans to banks and 
that they have actually guaranteed a 
large number of loans that the banks 
themselves have made. They also guar- 
antee a partial participation by a bank 
where they will make 90 percent of the 
loan and the bank will make 10 percent, 
or they may make a loan and a partial 
participation without guaranty. That 
is all in the hearings testified to by Mr. 
Maverick, 

I am wondering if the gentleman 
knows of any set of rules or regulations 
that makes the operations of this organ- 
ization general throughout the country 
or can Mr, Maverick pick this particular 
Joan and say: “You go to the bank and 
we will guarantee this one 100 percent” 
and then say to the next fellow: “We will 
not guarantee it at all.” What is the 
basis of handling this business? I have 
read the hearings and I swear I cannot 
find out what the situation is and how 
the Corporation operates, and I am not 
saying this critically because my own ex- 
perience with the Smaller War Plants 
Corporation in my area has been emi- 
nently satisfactory. However, I feel that 
the Congress cought to have the facts on 
these matters and if anybody has them 
I would like to get them. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the balance of the time on this side 
to the gentlewoman from Illinois [Miss 
SUMNER]. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, we have to take all of these bills 
and consider them with the idea that it 
is not impossible for the war to go on 
for another 5 or 6 years full tilt; there- 
fore, we should not do anything which 
might have a permanent adverse effect 
on our economy. 

The speeches during the campaign 
seemed to be lacking in some bit of com- 
prehension that ought to be emphasized, 
and that is the direct correlation be- 
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tween increases in wages and increases 
in farm prices with the increases in new 
business. Due, as I say, to lack of no- 
tice, I do not have the figures with me, 
but some of you may have read the 
very interesting study by the Brookings 
Institution made some time ago in which, 
as I reçall, they pointed to the fact 
that the average volume of new busi- 
ness during the twenties was some- 
thing like $8,000,000,000 per year; that 
during the thirties, or an average for 
the 10 years, it had sunk to an aver- 
age of two and one-half billion per 
year, and therefore we did not have 
new business competing for labor and 
therefore pushing up wage prices. We 
did not have new business competing 
so that the farmers were drawn off 
marginal farms and into business, 
thereby creating a smaller supply and 
raising farm prices. If we Republicans 
want to have a better and more vigorous 
policy to press against the New Deal and 
force it to go right up, we ought to keep 
in mind that that is the secret of jobs. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr, Chairman, 
will the gentlewoman yield? 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. I yield to 
the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I might point out 
here at this particular moment that 
whether you take agriculture or indus- 
try, you will find it takes about $6,000 
of new capital investment to make a job 
for one person during the 12 months’ pe- 
riod; therefore, to accommodate the 
6,000,000 new workers the President 
promised we would have in his Soldier’s 
Field speech in Chicago, somebody has 
to put up $42,000,000,000 of new money 
to expand free enterprises of America, 
if we are to have those jobs. That is 
the point the gentlewoman was out- 
lining. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. I know the 
gentleman feels as I do. If we wait for 
the President to do that, it will be just a 
case of “paid by government out of the 
Treasury proposition.” We have to 
adopt a policy here to make jobs and 
have a thriving America. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. And the incentive 
the President gave us at the time, when, 
for some unknown reason, he felt it nec- 
essary to say he was in favor of the free 
enterprise system and the profit motive, 
he said, “Now, to get you people to put 
up the $42,000,000,000, we will accelerate 
the rate of depreciation on your fixed 
equipment.” 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. I noticed 
that, 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Where are we to 
get the $42,000,000,000 to make the 6,000,- 
000 new jobs? 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. A memo- 
randum which I have not checked, but 
comes from a good source, purporting to 
come from a study by the Department of 
Commerce issued in September 1944, 
says this: 

On this basis the total business popula- 
tion at the time of Pearl Harbor is estimated 
at about 3,400,000 firms. From then until 
the end of 1943 approximately 1,100,000 con- 
cerns ceased operations, while only 600,000 
new ventures were launched. Consequently, 
there was a net decline of 500,000 firms and 
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the total business population dropped to 
2,900,000. 


This bill provides, as shown in the 
report, for $54,000,000 of loans which will 
not be war business, but will be in effect 
reconversion, since they are to be used 
under the surplus property bill, and for 
another similar purpose already men- 
tioned. Immediately we are struck by 
the fact that, in the hearings, Mr. Mav- 
erick testified that there have been only 
26 percent of the loans made by this Cor- 
poration in which banks have partici- 
pated. He thought at first that it was 
34 percent, but later he testified that it 
was 26 percent. 

There is one thing one should not have 
to tell Congressmen, though Washington 
might forget it, and that is that the per- 
son who is the authority on what kind 
of loans to make in your local community 
and how they should be made and how 
much should be loaned is who? Your lit- 
tle banker. You all know that, Yet what 
happens? A child can see what is wrong 
with the bond program. Instead of let- 
ting the little banker make the loans of 
the R. F. C. and also of the Smaller War 
Plants Corporation, Washington through 
its agents makes the loans; and what 
happens to your little banker who by ex- 
perience and by success has demonstrat- 
ed that he knows how to make these 
loans? His money is busy buying bonds, 
and anybody who has cash can buy 
bonds. His tried and proven judgment 
about business is not being used. There 
is, to that extent, an economic loss. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. PATMAN]. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, this is 
a bill to increase the capital stock of 
the Smaller War Plants Corporation 
from $150,000,000 to $350,000,000. Only 
$19,000,000 is available now for the 
Smaller War Plants Corporation. When 
the Smaller War Plants Corporation Act 
passed the Senate it provided for $100,- 
000,000. When it came to the House we 
raised it to $200,000,000, and in confer- 
ence an agreement was reached on 
$150,000,000. The House has always 
been as generous, if not more generous, 
with small business than the Senate, and 
I hope that we will not sacrifice our repu- 
tation by trying to reduce the amount 
from $200,090,000 here. Either all of 
it is justified or none of it is justified. 
It is a question of principle. If you 
want it you want it all; if you do not 
want it you do not want any of it. There 
is no reason why it should be changed 
at all. Small business has no more 
stanch a supporter in the House today 
than my distinguished colleague from 
Illinois [Mr. SasatH], and I am proud to 
join him in endorsing this measure. 

The question has been raised about 
whether or not the banks were given an 
opportunity to testify against this legis- 
lation. The truth is that the banks are 
not opposed to it. I believe you will 
find that the banks generally are favor- 
able to it. 

This bill passed the Senate unani- 
mously months ago. It has been pend- 
ing in the House ever since that time. 
The banking fraternity has a very alert 
representative here on Capitol Hill at 
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all times, and if the banks had wanted 
to testify against this bill they would 
have made a request to the chairman 
and that request would have been 
granted. 

Let us not forget that banks represent 
small business, too. Most of them are 
small businessmen, The Smaller War 
Plants Corporation helps the small 
banks. They are not willing to take the 
risk, oftentimes, of a 100 percent loan. 
There the Smaller War Plants Corpora- 
tion comes in and participates. First 
they give the local bank an opportunity 
to take it all. If the local bank will not 
do it, they take 90 percent or 80 percent 
or half of it. They encourage the local 
bank to take every penny if it will. The 
statement was made here a while ago 
that the loans were being guaranteed by 
the Smaller War Plants Corporation. I 
am positive that is not the fact. I am 
positive of that. 

Mr, KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 8 

Mr. PATMAN. I have only a limited 
time, but if the gentleman can correct 
that, I shall be glad to yield to him. 

Mr. KEEFE. Will the gentleman turn 
to page 41 of the record, where Mr. 
Maverick and Mr. Prince are testifying, 
and Mr. Prince testified, and I quote from 
page 41—— ; t 

Mr. PATMAN. The gentleman has 
given me the reference. Let each Mem- 
ber look it up for himself. 

Mr. KEEFE. Pin that thing down 
right now. The gentleman is question- 
ing about it. 

Mr. PATMAN. 
about it. 

Mr. KEEFE. I happened to read the 
record on this bill, if the record means 
anything and it is true. 

Mr. PATMAN. Turn to page 7. 

Mr. KEEFE. No; I want the gentle- 
man to turn to page 41, where Mr. Prince 
says—— 

Mr. PATMAN. Iam not yielding fur- 
ther. 

Mr. KEEFE. The gentleman does not 
want the truth in the RECORD? 

Mr. PATMAN. I want the truth, but I 
cannot take up all my time on one point. 
I have other points I want to make, 

Mr. KEEFE. We want the truth in 
this Recorp instead of a lot of “bunk.” 

Mr. PATMAN. The banks are not 
guaranteed, they participate. The 
Smaller War Plants Corporation does not 
guarantee these loans to the banks, but 
they participate. Some people call it 
a guaranty because the Smaller War 
Plants Corporation takes 90 percent of 
the loan and the local bank 10 percent. 
They say that is guaranteeing the loan. 
It is not a guaranty in the true sense 
of the word; it is a participation, and 
they are getting interest on it all the 
time. I do not care what the RECORD 
shows inadvertently or otherwise; it 
does not represent the true facts be- 
cause they do not guarantee these loans. 

Everyone should be interested in the 
Smaller War Plants Corporation. It 
helps the banks and it helps the small 
local businesses. It is just one vehicle 
to help small business. I know a lot of 
people claim to be for small business, 
but every time you bring. up something 
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about the small businessman they will 
pick out some technical objection, and 
say they cannot support that particu- 
lar legislation, I am not criticizing any 
Member of Congress. Every Member of 
Congress has his own vote, and he has to 
go according to his own conscience. I 
am in favor of this bill because I think 
it will help small business and help 
carry out the policy of Congress, as an- 
nounced here, and it will help also the 
ex-serviceman, 

Do not overlook the fact that a vote 
against this bill is a vote against help- 
ing the veterans of World War No. 1, 
and, under the G. I. bill, a vote against 
this bill is a vote against the returned 
veterans of World War No.2. The rea- 
son for that is that we have given the 
Smaller War Plants Corporation certain 
duties and responsibilities in connection 
with the G. I. bill of rights and the Re- 
conversion Act. If we fail to give them 
the money to carry out the mandate that 
Congress gave to them, then I believe 
that Congress is not doing all it should 
do to cooperate with the Smaller War 
Plants Corporation. The gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Taser] criticized 
one loan out of about 3,500 loans and 
contracts that this Corporation has 
made. He offered to give me the names, 
and I shall look into it, and I do not 
doubt he was speaking what he thinks 
to be the truth, but even if one loan 
should be sour out of 3,500 or 4,000 loans, 
I think that is a pretty good record, If 
1 loan is not wisely made out of all 
that number, I think that is a pretty 
good record. We have exceptional cases 
in all financial institutions, and I am not 
going to condemn the Smaller War 
Plants Corporation because of 1 loan, 
that is bad that is made out of all that 
number. The truth is, the Smaller War 
Plants Corporation is operating for the 
first time in a satisfactory way, to my 
mind. It was not satisfactorily operated 
for the first 6 months of the first year. 
Its operations improved tremendously 
under the able chairmanship of Gen. 
Robert Johnson, and since Mr. Maverick 
has had charge, at least has been chair- 
man of the board, the Smaller War 
Plants Corporation has been operating 
magnificently in the interest of the Gov- 
ernment, in the interest of the people 
and in the interest of small business. 
Such able directors as Hon. J. A. R. Mose- 
ley, of Dallas, Tex., have been helping 
Mr. Maverick to this end. Do not for- 
get that it is not in competition with the 
local banks, or the local lending institu- 
tions. The local lending institutions 
have the benefit of the investigations 
that have been made by the Smaller War 
Plants Corporation, and they are actu- 
ally getting that information, They are 
encouraged, where it is possible to per- 
suade them, to take the loan themselves. 
Where the local financial institutions, for 
some reason, do not want to take the 
loan, if they have loaned the limit to that 
particular concern in that particular 
town, or for some other reason they do 
not want to take the loan, then the 
Smaller War Plants Corporation will 
carry that loan, 

As an evidence of the fact that they 
‘are wisely making loans, the loans have 
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been practically paid up. The losses 
amount to only about 1.75 percent, I 
believe. 

The Corporation has made a wonder- 
ful record. I think this Congress passed 
a good piece of legislation when it 
passed the Smaller War Plants Corpo- 
ration Act. The big man has a repre- 
sentative here in Washington all the 
time looking after his interest. The big 
man is represented, but the little man 
does not have his representatives here 
at all. The big corporation can send 
the boss down here, and he can serve 
with the W. P. B. or the O. P. A., because 
somebody else can take his place when 
he comes here. The little man is not 
here because he is not so well situated. 
If he leaves his business, the business 
closes up. Therefore, the little man is 
not represented before these particu- 
lar commissions and bureaus here in 
Washington, because the little man is 
not in a position where he can con- 
veniently give up his business and come 
down here. 

Not only that, big businesses have their 
lobbyists, their hired representatives. I 
do not speak of “lobbyists” as an offen- 
sive term, I think it is perfectly all right. 
They have a right to have their lobbyists 
here. Oftentimes they help us. They 
give us information that we would not 
have otherwise. Any Member of Con- 
gress should be glad to have information, 
regardless of the source from which it 
comes. So they have their representa- 
tives on Capitol Hill. They are with the 
Members of Congress every day at the 
lunch hour and all the rest of the time; 
but the little businessman did not have 
somebody here in Washington to look 
after his interest, until this Smaller War 
Plants Corporation was formed. Now the 
representatives of that Corporation have 
entree to all the different boards, bu- 
reaus, and commissions, where they can 
properly represent the small business- 

men. 
` The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Parman] has 
expired. A 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 3 additional minutes. 

Mr. FOLGER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield. 

Mr. FOLGER. I wanted to try to set 
the gentleman from Texas and the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. KEEFE] 
right about the guaranty. What they do 
is to give a repurchasing agreement, lim- 
iting that to $25,000. If the bank wants 
the Smaller War Plants Corporation to 
repurchase those notes, they will do it on 
5 days’ notice. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. SPENCE. It is my impression 
that this corporation does not make an 
absolute guaranty. What is the im- 
pression of the gentleman? Notwith- 
standing the fact that they said they 
guaranteed certain loans, I understand 
they really do not. They talked about 
participation, but not a guaranty. 

Mr. PATMAN. It is not my impres- 
sion at all that they guarantee the loans. 

xXC—549 
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My impression is that participation only 
is the extent to which they go. If I am 
wrong, I will stand corrected. I was 
joint author of the Smaller War Plants 
Corporation Act. I have followed their 
proceedings all the time. I have kept up 
with their business. I think they are 
doing a good job. If they are doing that, 
I do not know it and I never did know 
it. But they have participated in these 
loans at the request of the local banks. 

Mr. SPENCE. That was my under- 
standing, notwithstanding the testimony 
wherein they said they did guarantee. I 
think that the guaranty they spoke of 
ya in effect participation, and nothing 
else. 

Mr. PATMAN. That is my under- 
standing. But, regaraless of that, they 
have done a good job. No one can ques- 
tion the good job they have done. So 
here you have a Corporation with infor- 
mation to convince you that they have 
actually helped small business; that they 
know how to do it; that they are repre- 
senting small business in Washington in 
a commendable way. Suppose they do 
that; I still would not vote against the 
bill. It is justified or it would not be 
done. This Corporation is under good, 
safe, conservative management, The 
only criticism we had before the com- 
mittee was that they were too conserva- 
tive; they were too tight. They were 
tighter than the banks in some cases. 
Evidence was brought to the effect that 
they had turned down loans and the 
banks had made the loans and they were 
later paid 100 percent. The criticism 
has been that they are too conservative. 
That is the only criticism we have had 
before the Committee in connection with 
the Smaller War Plants Corporation. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? , 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Would the 
gentleman object to our having a sound 
guaranty plan by which they could be 
of more help to small business? 

Mr. PATMAN. No; I want all the 
small-business help we can get. For the 
first time in the history of this Govern- 
ment, small business has a representa- 
tive in Washington to look after its in- 
terests, representatives who can go to the 
same places that big business can go, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has again expired. 

All time has expired. 

The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That subsection (b) of 
section 4 of the act entitled “An act to mobi- 
lize the productive facilities of small business 
in the interests of successful prosecution of 
the war, and for other purposes,” approved 
June 11, 1942 (56 Stat. 351-357), is hereby 
amended by substituting the figures “$350,- 
000,000” for the figures 150,000, 000“ where- 
ever occurring in said subsection. 


Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr, Chairman, it is very difficult for 
those of us who would like to have a guar- 
anty plan, so that money could be 
stretched much further and go all over 
the United States, to understand why 
that plan should be opposed by those who 
I know want to help small business. The 
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guaranty plan is a plan that will stretch 
the money further and see that more 
businesses are guaranteed, more wisely. 


‘What is wrong with that? 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois, I yield. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I think the best 
answer to that is the statement made by 
Chairman: Marriner Eccles of the Gov- 
ernment Federal Reserve System who ap- 
peared before our committee a couple of 
weeks ago. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. 
going to refer to that. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. And requested our 
committee to repzal section 13 (b) of the 
Federal Reserve Act and insert in lieu of 
that a permit for the Federal Reserve 
bank to guarantee these loans. He at 
that time declared that in that event the’ 
Smaller War Plants Corporation’s lend- 
ing powers here discussed would be ab- 
solutely unnecessary. When you talk 
about helping little business by this type 
of operation and refuse to go along with 
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a guaranty program it is futile. There 
is no sense to it. 
Miss SUMNER of Illinois. That is 


just it. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentlewoman yield? 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. In just a 
minute. Let me finish this; tuen I will 
yield. 

Mr.SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. In just a 
minute, when I have finished this 
thought. 

Mr. Eccles had a plan. There may be 
some criticism of it, but if the committee 
had a chance to study it we might be able 
to iron out those criticisms. I myself 
have worked out a plan. I know of a 
banker at home who is working on a 
plan. The first day of last week we were 
called together and had 1 day of hear- 
ings. Then there was a second day of 
hearings, and the hearings were immedi- 
ately closed. Now, what is going to hap- 
pen? I remember when I first came to 
Congress I started talking on the propo- 
sition that all the R. F. C. loans should 
be guaranteed. There is no reason why 
any direct loan by the Government to 
business should not be guaranteed so 
that today you would not have all this 
trouble about selling bonds. Just think 
about that. Some $30,000,000,000 cf di- 
rect credit lifted out; and you could re- 
place that by private loans. Think how 
it would help this country. Instead of 
having our banks all loaded with bonds, 
they would be able to be of further assist- 
ance. It is a serious question. But what 
chance have we? I have been talking for 
guaranteed loans ever since I have been 
in Congress, but the R. F, C. still uses 
direct loans. 4 

I tell you if you vote for this small- 
business bill today and do not let us stop 
long enough to study it as we want, you 
will have this Smaller War Plants Corpo- 
ration again growing and growing, oc- 
cupying the bond market, and it will be 
just as hard then to try to make the 
change to a guaranteed plan as it has 
been with the R. F.C. Today the situa- 
tion is serious. People are buying bonds 
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and then going into the banks and selling 
them. 

For these reasons I today intend to 
offer a motion to recommit this bill and 
I know that various Members on our side 
of the Committee are going to vote to 
recommit the bill. I hope all Members 
on our side will do so to show that they 
at least appreciate the desperate situa- 
tion in the bond market, the desperate 
need of guaranteed loans to replace di- 
rect lending. That we want to relieve 
our Government of these direct loans 
so that we can help the war effort as well 
as little business. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentlewoman yield further? 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. I yield. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I think the impres- 
sion has been left here that the Smaller 
War Plants Corporation does guarantee 
100-percent loans made by banks to small 
business. It can and I am informed does 
such in a very limited manner. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Yes. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I am positive that 
contention cannot be sustained except 
in a limited way to date. If customer A 
goes to banker B and arranges a loan 
wherein banker B makes 5 percent or 
10 percent of the loan and the Smaller 
War Plants Corporation takes 90 or 95 
percent of the loan, the portion of the 
loan taken by the local bank is not guar- 
anteed directly or indirectly by the 
Smaller War Plants Corporation. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Yes; I may 
have helped give that false impression 
because I was quoting from the hearings. 
In the hearings I find on page 41 the 
statement that in the matter of loans 
100 percent guaranteed there are only 
162 and that the total of these guaran- 
teed loans amounts to only $2,522,694. 
That makes the situation a great deal 
worse than previously represented today. 
The assumption was made that 26 per- 
cent of the loans were fully guaranteed, 
but that is not so; they are just par- 
ticipation loans. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Under the F. H, A. 
the local bank does make the loan and 
the F. H. A. loan is guaranteed 100 per- 
cent and there are no losses. An F. H. A. 
loan is one of the best pieces of paper 
in a bank’s portfolio. Why do we not 
proceed on that basis with the Smaller 
War Plants Corporation program? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentlewoman from Illinois has expired, 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for 2 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlewoman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. We know 
Government has made a success of the 
F. H. A. loans; we know now they will 
work; but to permit Smaller War Plants 
Corporation to make the old-fashioned 
direct loans is like advising a man with 
appendicitis not to have his appendix re- 
moved, but to try the remedy of blood- 
letting, as they did in a former age. 
That is about the kind of thing you are 
doing when you make direct loans in- 
Stead of guaranteed loans. 
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Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Does 
the gentlewoman or any member of the 
committee have any amendment to pro- 
pose for the guaranteeing of those loans? 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. This would 
be a fairly complicated program. It 
should be worked out by the committee 
and it would take at least a week to work 
it out. I will offer a motion to recom- 
mit, and understand this motion to re- 
commit. is limited. It does not neces- 
sarily mean that those who vote for it 
oppose the Smaller War Plants Corpora- 
tion. In this debate you heard no word 
of criticism except from the gentleman 
from New York. It just simply means 
we want ta bring in here a sound guar- 
anteed-loan program to replace direct 
loans. By recommitting the bill it affords 
opportunity for the committee to hold 
adequate hearings and devise a proper 
guaranteed-loan plan to small business, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentlewoman from Illinois has expired. 

The gentleman from Wisconsin is rec- 
ognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, I am not 
a member of the distinguished Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency. When a 
piece of legislation comes from that great 
committee I therefore must resort to the 
committee report and to the hearings in 
order to understand the legislation sub- 
mitted. We have a proposal before the 
House today which is comparatively sim- 
ple, namely, that you are going to au- 
thorize an inerease in the capital struc- 
ture of the Smaller War Plants Corpora- 
tion from $150,090,000 to $350,000,000. 

In connection with the debates upon 
that proposal the distinguished gentle- 
man from Illinois very properly raised a 
question as to whether or not we were 
proceeding in the right direction in con- 
tinuing this program which permits the 
Smaller War Plants Corporation to make 
direct loans and raised a question as to 
whether or not we should engage in a 
program that would permit the guaran- 
ty of loans to small business corpora- 
tions to be made by individual banks. 

It was contended by the gentleman 
from Texas and the distinguished chair- 
man of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency that the Smaller War Plants 
Corporation does not now guarantee any 
bank loans. So the gentleman who is 
now addressing the House turned to the 
hearings that were had in an effort to see 
if he could understand whether or not 
this Smaller War Plants Corporation as 
presently set up has the power to guar- 
antee 100 percent a loan made by a local 
banking institution. I turn to page 41 


of the hearings and I find this testimony: 


Mr. Smrrg. Let me ask you this question: 
Do you guarantee any loans where your agen- 
cy does not furnish any of the money, does 
not participate at all? 


That is clear. 
The answer is: 


Mr. MavEaIck. Les. 


Mr. Prince interjected: 

We have another special type of loan which 
is limited to $25,000, in which we guarantee 
the bank 100 percent, enabling the local bank 
to make all the loan. 

Mr. Smirm. The bank takes the entire 
loan? 

Mr. Prince, Yes, sir, 
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Mr. SmrrH. What amount of your funds is 
devoted to that purpose? 

Mr. Prince. There are 1€2 such loans for 
$2,522,694 as of October 31, 1944. 


That testimony appears on page 41 of 
the hearings. They had just been talk- 
ing about bank-participation loans. 
Now, if that is not clear, and I think it is, 
Mr. Smith asked this question: 

Mr. Smir. Now, I have another case. I go 
to my bank—I want $25,000, and my bank 
says to me: “You can have this $25,090 pro- 
vided you can get the Smaller War Plants 
Corporation to guarantee this loan.“ 

Mr. Prince. We can do that. We have done 
it. 

Mr. Smirm. You have done it? 

Mr. Prince. Yes; we do it. 

Mr. Maverick. We can do it, and have done 
it. 
Mr. Smrrx. And you have done it? 
Mr. Maverick. Yes. 


If I understand English, and I think 
I do, the Smaller War Plants Corporation 
has the right to and has guaranteed 
loans to banks 100 percent up to $25,000. 
We have the picture here of the distin- 
guished gentleman from Texas, who 
knows all the operations of this com- 
pany, and the chairman of the commit- 
tee, telling this Congress that Mr. Maver- 
ick and Mr, Prince did not know what 
they are talking about; that that is not 
true; that they do not guarantee loans 
and that they have not guaranteed loans. 
I ask the Congress, Who in the name of 
conscience are we to believe in consid- 
ering this legislation that is now before 
the House? Have we a right to depend 
upon the plain simple word of Mr. Mav- 
erick and the people representing the 
Smaller War Plants Corporation, or are 
we to put some strained, unusual New 
Deal construction upon the language and 
try to make it appear that “yes” means 
“no” and “black” means “white.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has expired. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 2 addi- - 
tional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEEFE. In view of the language 
that I have just read to the distinguished 
Chairman, which I hope he heard, is the 
gentleman still of the opinion that Mr. 
Maverick does not know what he is talk- 
ing about? 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEEFE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. SPENCE. I heard the languege 
the gentleman read, and there is no doubt 


that they said they had the power to 


guarantee the loans, 

Mr. KEEFE. He also said that they 
had guaranteed loans. 

Mr. SPENCE. Let me answer the gen- 
tleman in this way: This is not a final 
decision. I do not know what was in 
their minds, but from what I could gather 
from the testimony what was in their 
minds was that they had a right to re- 
purchase; to make an agreement to re- 
purchase the loans which they consid- 
ered as a guaranty. I may be mistaken 
in that. but that is my honest opinion, 
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Mr. KEEFE. The gentleman does not 
have to be mistaken, because that ap- 
pears on the same page. 

Mr. SPENCE. It is the gentleman's 
opinion that I am mistaken. 

Mr. KEEFE. May I quote further? 

Mr, SPENCE. I have been mistaken 
many times, but that is my honest 
opinion. 

Mr. KEEFE. I think the gentleman is 
perfectly honest, but may I quote fur- 
ther? The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
[Smriru}, at the conclusion of his testi- 
mony, which I have just related, said: 

Mr. SmirH. Now I am still more confused. 
You say you are engaged in the activity of 
guaranteeing loans. Just what loans do you 
guarantee? 

Mr. Maverick. We guarantee loans for es- 
sential war production and essential civilian 
production. 

Mr. SMITH. No; that is not answering the 
question. What is the nature of the guar- 
anty? You guarantee the bank against loss, 
don't you? 

Mr. Maverick. Yes. : 

Mr. SmirH. Give me an illustration. 


Whoever Mr. Prince is, he seems to be 
Mr. Maverick’s associate. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has again ex- 
pired, 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 3 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Prince then said, 
“We give the bank a repurchase agree- 
ment.” 

Mr. SPENCE. That is it. 

Mr. KEEFE. Just a moment, please. 

Mr. Prince. We give the bank a repurchase 
agreement for the $25,000, agreeing to take 
it up on 5 days’ notice from the bank, and 
the bank makes the loan, services it, and 
collects on it, and remits to us all of the pay- 
ments on principal and interest, less 3 per- 
cent for their services. 


As a matter of fact, I do not care what 
you call it. You may call it a guaranty, 
a repurchase agreement, or whatever it 
may be, The net result of the thing is 
that under that program, if I go into a 
bank and want to borrow $25,000, and 
the bank says, “You get the guaranty of 
the Smaller War Plants Corporation,” 
under that testimony the Smaller War 
Plants Corporation will guarantee the 
bank by agreeing to repurchase the loan 
that the bank makes. 

Mr. SPENCE. Now our minds have 
met upon that. 

Mr. KEEFE. Then that can be done; 
can it not? 

Mr. SPENCE. That can be done. 

Mr. KEEFE. And that is being done; 
is it not? 

Mr. SPENCE. If he wants it guar- 
anteed, it is guaranteed. That is what I 
contended all along. 

Mr. KEEFE. Of course. 

Mr. SPENCE. He has a contract to 
repurchase the loan. 

Mr. KEEFE. I cannot think of any- 
thing that would be a better guaranty 
than to have an agreement with the 
Smaller War Plants Corporation to re- 
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purchase, with principal and interest, a 
loan that a bank makes, on 5 days’ no- 
tice. If that is not a guaranty, I never 
Beard of one. 

r. SPENCE. That is not a wild, New 
Deal construction. That is a construc- 
tion of fact. 

Mr. KEEFE. Let us see what hap- 
pens, 

Mr: SPENCE. Whether that is a guar- 
anty or not, I leave it up to you but 
that is the thing I said would be done, 
and that is what has been done, and that 
is the way they proceed. It is a contract 
to repurchase a loan. 

Mr. KEEFE. Yet the gentleman calls 
it a repurchase of a loan. Call it what 
you want, the net result is that you as- 
sure the bank that makes the loan to a 
small business up to $25,000 that it will 
sustain no loss by making that loan, and 
if it is dissatisfied with the loan, the 
Smaller War Plants Corporation will pay 
it back and purchase the loan on 5 days’ 
notice. 

Mr. SPENCE. That is the fact. 

Mr. KEEFE. That is what they do. 

Mr. SPENCE. That is the fact; yes. 

Mr. KEEFE, I said, and I repeat it, 
that Iam not saying this by way of criti- 
cism of the Smaller War Plants Cor- 
poration. They have done a very good 
job up in my area. I hope they can ex- 
tend their activities because they have 
eooperated with and worked with the 
banks. The reason I am taking the po- 
sition I am is that I want it known that 
a small business can go to a bank, that 
it does go to a bank, and that the Smaller 
War Plants Corporation can. assure 
that bank 100 percent against loss on 
loans up to $25,000. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has again 
expired. 

Mr. SPENCE, Mr, Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
be permitted to proceed for 2 additional 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SPENCE. The issue seems to be 
now whether the repurchase of a loan is 
a guaranty. We can debate that, but 
I do not think it is in its essence a guar- 
anty. It may have the effect of a guar- 
anty, but it is not a guaranty. 

Mr, KEEFE. As I once heard a very 
distinguished gentleman in this country 
say, the gentleman can be content with 
his argument tweedledee or tweedledum. 
The result is what I am thinking of. 

Mr. SPENCE. That is the argument 
the gentleman made. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEEFE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I may say to the 
gentleman in substantiation of what he 
has been arguing that the act creating 
the Smaller War Plants Corporation au- 
thorizes them to guarantee loans. In 
respect to their powers it says, “and 
such loans or advances may be made or 
effected either directly or in cooperation 
with banks or other lending institutions 
through agreements to participate or 
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by the purchase of participations, or 
otherwise.” 

Mr. KEEFE. Of course, that is right. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has again 
expired. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the pro forma amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Wisconsin highly commended the Small- 
er War Plants Corporation, and I do not 
believe there is much difference now on 
this testimony. I invite the gentleman's 
attention to Mr. Maverick’s testimony on 
page 42, where Dr. Smith, in asking a 


question, concluded with these words: 


Now, no guaranty on your part whatsoever 
enters into the loan? 


Mr. Maverick further down states: 

Naturally, Doctor, when the bank takes 
10 percent of the loan, they take it for better 
or worse and we take the 90 percent, We nat- 
urally don't guarantee the 10 percent that 
they take. There wouldn’t be any use of 
them taking it if we guaranteed it. 


Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. In just a minute. 

Mr. KEEFE. Now, let us be fair. 

Mr. PATMAN. Will the gentleman let 
me finish? Do not question my fairness. 
I am fair. 

Mr. KEEFE. Then so that there will 
not be any mistake—— 

Mr. PATMAN. I will yield when I get 
to it, in just a moment. 

The question was then asked, “What is 
the nature of the guaranty? Give me an 
illustration.” 

Mr. Prince, who is the loan agent, inci- 
dentally, I may say for the gentleman’s 
information, then said: “We give the 
bank a repurchase agreement for the 
$25,000.” 

That is the language the gentleman 
read a while ago. Where the bank goes 
ahead and makes the collections and 
sends to the Smaller War Plants Cor- 
poration the principal and interest, the ` 
Smaller War Plants Corporation permits 
the bank to keep 3 percent for servicing 
the loan. 

Now, it is just a question of interpre- 
tation as to whether or not that is a 
guaranty or a repurchase agreement. 
We all admit that it is a repurchase 
agreement. If you want to call it a 
guaranty, it is all right with me. Per- 
sonally, I think it is a loose word to use 
in this particular sense, but I am glad 
they can guarantee it. I am glad they 
can enter into these repurchase agree- 
ments. I think it strengthens the law 
and does not weaken the law. It makes 
it better, not worse. I am glad the gen- 
tleman is for the bill. 

Mr. KEEFE. The gentleman, I know, 
wants to be perfectly fair. 

Mr. PATMAN. The gentleman does 
not doubt it, I hope. 

Mr. KEEFE, If the gentleman will 
read the testimony on page 42, he will 
see that the testimony to which he re- 
fers at the top of the page in response 
to the questions of Dr. Smith very spe- 
cifically referred to participating loans. 
Then when they finished the discussion 
of participating loans, Dr. Smith said, 
“Now, I have another case.” 
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He then referred to the case where they 
guarantee 100-percent loans, and the 
testimony following that refers to the 
guarantee of loans and not the partici- 
pating loans. 

Mr. PATMAN. I ask each Member to 
read the testimony for himself. 

Mr. KEEFE. Of course, if you do, you 
cannot come to any other conclusion. 

Mr. PATMAN. If the gentleman is 
satisfied with it and I am satisfied with 
it, who is dissatisfied with it? So there 
is no use talking about it, there is no 
point in discussing it. The gentleman 
is strong for it because it is in there. I 
am glad he is satisfied it is there. If 
it helps him any, I will agree it is a good 
thing. I know it is. 

In connection with small business, may 
I invite your attention to this fact. This 
is just one additional vehicle to help 
small business. One main reason for it is 
to have somebody here all the timé on 

the alert, to look after the interests of 
small business, representatives who can 
go before any board or commission and 
consult with any official of our Govern- 
ment with the biggest lobbyists in Amer- 
ica, representing the biggest organiza- 
tions in America, and talk to or confer 
with them. It gives them equality of 
opportunity to the extent that they get 
consideration the same as large business, 
So I certainly hope that this bill is passed 
by an overwhelming majority to let the 
small business people of this country 
know, and especially the returning serv- 
icemen and veterans, that the House of 
Representatives is strong for them and 
will support the legislation. 

Mr. McCORMACK, Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last three words. 

Mr. Speaker, there is little argument 
on the part of informed men and women 
that small business is a vitally important 
section of our economy. It is a fact that 
more people depend on small business for 
the earning of their living than on big 
business. A small business may remain 
small or it may become big. Every big 
business, we all know, started small. 
Therefore, small business, from every 
point of view, should have the oppor- 
tunity not only to live but, if it can serve 
a useful purpose, to grow. 

For a number of reasons which need 
not be reviewed here small business does 
not have access to permanent and long- 

“term capital on equal terms with big 
business. That this is true is nobody’s 
fault. It is not the fault of the com- 
Jnercial bankers, of the investment 
banker, nor of the investing public. 
Broadly speaking, the main reason is 
that we have failed to organize appro- 
priate machinery to make available to 
small business both the permanent and 
long-term capital which is often neces- 
sary to its existence and its growth. 

This problem has long given me serious 
concern. As a Member of the House, 
and particularly as a Member from New 
England, where small business is our 
principal business, I have studied this 
problem diligently and have come to cer- 
tain definite conclusions which I wish to 
report to you. Our Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency is now studying a 
legislative proposal, introduced by the 
gentleman from Kentucky, Representa- 
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tive SPENCE, and by Senator WAGNER in 
the Senate, to which the financial world 
and the world of American small busi- 
ness should give the most careful con- 
sideration. 

Before describing this bill, let me set 
forth certain principles upon which I 
hope we can all agree: 

First. I believe that private capital, 
not Government funds collected through 
taxes, should be made available for the 
capital needs of small business. 

Second. In the emergency of war or of 
severe depression, Congress has had— 
and I believe wisely—by special legisla- 
tion, such as the Smaller War Plants Cor- 
poration, made Government funds avail- 
able to small business. But this prac- 
tice, in all probability, is not one that 
should be carried over into peacetime. 

-Third. Such a Federal Government 
agency as the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation can be justified as a kind 
of supplementary agency of the Govern- 
ment for special financing purposes. 
But, in my opinion, it should not be 
regarded as an institution charged with 
performing the permanent function of 
bringing private capital into investment 
relations with small business. 

Fourth. Unless the private-capital 
markets can be organized now without 
Government aid and assistance so that 
they can fulfill the legitimate require- 
ments of small business, some govern- 
mental or semigovernmental agency 
must be created by Congress to do this 
job. The post-war problem is pressing 
for solution. $ 

My colleague the gentleman from 
Kentucky, Representative SPENCE, pro- 
poses a method of organizing the pri- 
vate-capital markets which I believe to 
be, in principle, sound. It appears to me 
that it meets the test of the four prin- 
ciples which I have just set forth, and 
that it therefore warrants the serious 
and sympathetic consideration of all 
small businessmen throughout the Na- 
tion, as well as of all bankers and invest- 
ment bankers, and of the Congress 
itself. 

The proposal, H. R. 4804 and S. 1918, 
is summarized in a statement by Mar- 
riner S. Eccles, Chairman, Federal Re- 
serve Board: 

Under section 13b of the Federal Reserve 
Act, the Federal Reserve banks are author- 
ized to make credit available to business 
enterprises, either cirectly when such credit 
is not otherwise available or through par- 
ticipation with commercial banking institu- 
tions. Such loans, however, may be made 
only for the purpose of providing working 
capital, must have maturities not exceeding 
5 years, and may be provided only for estab- 
lished businesses. Because of such restric- 
tive provisions of the statute, the Federal 
Reserve banks have not been able to make 
credit available to many deserving business 
enterprises, nor would they be able to assist 
to an important degree in financing such 
enterprises henceforth, 

In order to remedy these defects in the 
present law and to meet the need described 
above, it is proposed that, in lieu of the exist- 
ing authority of the Federal Reserve banks to 
make loans to business and industry under 
the restrictions noted, these banks be au- 
thorized to guarantee financing institutions 
against loss on loans made to business enter- 
prises or to make commitments to purchase 
loans so made. Such guaranties and com- 
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mitments by the Federal Reserve banks would 
be available in proper cases to any financing 
institution, whether or not a member bank 
of the Federal Reserve System. The proce- 
dure followed in making such loans and 
guaranties would be generally similar to that 
which has been used in financing war pro- 
duction under the V-loan program. However, 
a Federal Reserve bank would execute the 
guaranties as principal and not as fiscal agent 
of the Government. A borrower would be 
expected to apply for such a loan through his 
usual banking connection. The bank would 
in turn make regulations governing the pol- 
icy and procedure relating to the program 
would be issued by the Board of Governors 
of the Federal Reserve System. 

The 12 Federal Reserve banks and their 24 
branches are in a position to extend this 
service economically and efficiently. The of- 
ficers and employees of the Federal Reserve 
banks have gained wide experience in admin- 
istering the V-loan program, in addition to 
that gained since 1934 in making loans to 
business enterprises under the existing pro- 
visions of the law. Financing institutions 
and borrowers alike are familiar with the 
services of the Federal Reserve banks in this 
field. The authority to guarantee loans to 
business enterprises, therefore, could be put 
into effect without delay and the credits con- 
summated expeditiously. Moreover, the Fed- 
eral Reserve System has important respon- 
sibilities in the credit field and in the super- 
vision of banks and, since the loans in all 
cases would be made by private banking in- 
stitutions, the guaranteeing of such loans by 
the Reserve banks would not be competitive 
with the banking system. 

Such guaranties would be available for any 
types of loans made by financing institutions 
to business and industry, to meet situations 
of the various kinds referred to in the first 
part of this statement. Such loans could be 
made on a short-term or long-term basis 
and to provide either working capital or 
facilities. They would assist both in the 
financing of the resumption of peacetime 
operations and thereafter in meeting the 
needs of deserving business enterprises which 
cannot be adequately supplied by private 
credit agencies without some degree of as- 
sistance. 

It is contemplated that the guaranties by 
the Reserve banks under this authority would 
not exceed 90 percent of the amount of the 
credits, since any enterprise which has rea- 
sonable prospects of successful operation 
should be able to ohtain financing in which 
its bank assumes at least 10 percent of the 
risk under the loan. 


The effect of this arrangement would 
be that a financing institution in any 
city or town could advance money for a 
period up to 10 years to a small business 
with a guaranty that the Federal Re- 
serve System would take it off the hands 
of the financing institution when that 
institution so requested. The principle 
back of this guaranty is that private 
capital, protected by such a guaranty, 
would then readily permit itself to be 
made available to small business, 

An organization so authorized and 
constituted would not be a governmental 
lending agency. This is most important. 
The Federal Reserve System is owned by 
the banks of the country, not by the 
United States Government. It is a self- 
supporting System requiring not one 
dollar of money from the Treasury. In 
fact, for many years the System con- 
tributed substantially to the Treasury 
through the payment of an excise tax. 

The proposed plan would not require a 
congressional appropriation for capital, 
or for operating expenses. The moneys 
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for these purposes would come out of the 
earnings of the Federal Reserve System 
and later from the income of the new 
corporation. 

In effect, as one bank president has 
described it, this proposal is for a con- 
gressionally authorized partnership be- 
tween the banks and the financing insti- 
tutions of the country, on the one hand, 
and the Federal Reserve System on the 
other, for the mutual advantage of small 
ing and the owners of private capi- 

al. 

I am conscious of the fact that this is 
a vitally important piece of legislation. 
It is vitally important that as we ap- 
proach the end of the war we shall have 
prepared and ready to operate, well in 
advance, a plan for assisting small busi- 
ness with its long-term capital require- 
ments. It is vitally important that such 
a system should be both sound and prac- 
tical. It is vitally important that it 
should be set up on the basis of the best 
information and advice that we can se- 
cure from small businessmen themselves, 
from bankers, from professional advisers, 
from representatives of such agencies 
as the Federal Reserve System, and from 
Members of Congress who have studied 
this problem. And it is of the utmost 
importance that the plan should not 
be just another governmental lending 
agency, based on Federal funds. 

My belief is that the present draft of 
the bill is basically sound and that it 
meets the situation both in general and 
in principle. 

Other proposals by bankers and busi- 
nessmen are to the effect that private 
corporations, to fill the need for which 
this bill was drawn, be set up. I. hope 
that such a plan will be perfected and 
that private capital will mobilize itself to 
do the needed job of making long-term 
credit available on a permanent basis to 
small businéss. But, because I believe in 
competition, I see no reason why this 
proposal, now only in, the discussion 
stage, should prevent the enactment of 
the Spence-Wagner bill. 

Let us attempt both methods of meet- 
ing this pressing problem. The one that 
works best will best serve small business- 
men of the country. 

There is, I believe sincerely, a real need, 
not for haste, but for avoiding delay. Al- 
ready there are definite signs that cer- 
tain production requirements of the 
armed forces are diminishing and that 
certain civilian production may be re- 
sumed. The small businesses which have 
been producing war goods are under a 
greater handicap in securing capital for 
reconversion to civilian production than 
are the big businesses. 

Congress has every obligation to small 
businesses which have served the country 
in the war effort to provide practicable 
means whereby they shall have ready ac- 
cess—if they deserve it—to the private 
capital market under soundly conceived 
legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, it is also vitally im- 
portant that small bus nesses through- 
out the country give consideration to this 
important problem confronting them, 
and that they unite in a sound objective 
being arrived at—a sound plan being de- 
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vised—that will serve them in the trying 
days of the post-war era. 

Unity in decision : nd actions should 
exist among them. Division among them 
over details will injure the chances of leg- 
islation being passed that carries with it 
a sound and desirable objective. 

We of the Congress have been studying 
to perfect legislation in this field for 
many months. We want to hear from 
small businessmen of the country about 
this problem. As a result of public hear- 
ings and correspondence and personal 
conversations with hundreds of business- 
men, we know that there is need, particu- 
larly in the post-war period, for long- 
term capital for small business. The 
views of small businessmen of America 
will be welcomed by me and my col- 
leagues. 

Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last five words. 

Mr. Chairman, I would not take the 
time of this House on this proposal, 
except for the. fact I think the House 
should recognize that the proposal at- 
tacks the symptoms and not the disease 
and that we should not think in passing 
this measure we are solving the 
problems of small business, because we 
are not. Solving those problems is al- 
most the most important economic 
problem that this country has before it. 
This method of assistance might be com- 
pared to this sort of situation; a man is 
trying to keep afloat in a great body of 
water. This bill proposes to help him by 
lending the man a pair of water wings 
when the man’s hands are handcuffed. 
If the handcuffs were removed, the man 
would have a chance to get ashore under 
his own power. That is exactly the 
situation that small business is in today. 
We see in the committee’s report a list 
of a number of the difficulties that small 
business has. I want to iead and discuss 
several of those difficulties. One refers to 
the “reduced willingness of local capital 
to back small enterprises.” For 16 years 
before I came to the House of Repre- 
sentatives I spent much of my time sell- 
ing the securities of small enterprises. I 
say to you in my judgment and in my 
experience, small capitalists, and small 
inyestors were never more anxious to 
invest their money at home than they 
are today. But the tax laws have dis- 
couraged the formation of new enter- 
prises and these investors see no oppor- 
tunities to make a profit in new enter- 
prises, commensurate with the risks at- 
tendant upon new businesses. 

The next reason given is “increased 
cost of and sales resistance to security 
issues of small business.” 

The “increased cost and increased 
sales resistance” are both a result of 
governmental policies. The Securities 
and Exchange Commission has made it 
very expensive for small enterprise to 
start in business because of legal ex- 
penses, accountants’ fees and that sort of 
thing. Therefore, small enterprises 
cannot get under way because of the 
obstacles that Government has set up. 
We have placed the handcuffs on these 
new enterprises and now we propose this 
sort of cure-all to offset the handcuffs, 
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The next reason given is “The tend- 
ency of savings to funnel into institu- 
tions or agencies limited by law to in- 
vestment in debts, rather than equities 
fundamentally needed by small busi- 
ness.” 

The reason the savings of the people 
are going into debts and to investment 
types of insurance is that the tax laws 
have operated deliberately or otherwise, 
so that capital is forced into a low rate 
of institution-type of investment. That 
actual situation has been ignored by 
Congress for years, yet it is that situation 
which makes it impossible to start new 
businesses and to keep new enterprises 
going. If this House wants to do some- 
thing that will really help small busi- 
ness, it will pass a measure to make it 
possible for small business to be created 
and to get under way successfully. 

A youngster learns to walk by trying 
to walk. If you put a ball and chain on 
his feet, he would not walk very far, no 
matter how many sets of crutches you 
bought for him. What this Congress 
needs to do is to take the ball and chain 
off the feet of these new small businesses 
so that they can get started and progress 
by their own efforts. 

I have introduced a bill aimed toward 
that purpose, H. R. 5411. I know it will 
not be considered at this session, but I 
am hopeful that the new Congress will go 
to work on that kind of a bill. The bill 
proposes to have government leave new 
small business alone until they get un- 
der way. That is the greatest help that 
this Congress, or any Congress, can give 
to small business. It is not by mak- 
ing more loans, furnishing more 
crutches, more governmental interfer- 
ence, more wet-nursing programs to keep 
small business alive in the face of great 
difficulties. 

I hope that this House approaches the 
real problem and stops thinking that it 
has solved the problems of small business 
by loaning them more money to pile up 
more debts to make their future more 
hazardous. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Nebraska has expired. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
first I should like to remark about a 
statement made by the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Outtanp] who refused to 
yield to me when I wished to make a 
statement regarding the amount of loans 
and leases that has been made to Ohio. 
It is true that Ohio has received $11,394,- 
000, but Ohio’s obligation is $1,000,000 
more, based on the percent of her in- 
ternal revenue payments. Ohio is still 
a goat State. 

I think it should be explained to the 
House why this extraordinary effort is 
being made to make it appear that this 
agency is not guaranteeing loans. Here 
is the situation: As I recollect the Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve in- 
troduced a bill which would provide for 
the guaranteeing of loans to these small 
corporations by the Federal Reserve 
Banks. It so happens that the Federal 
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Reserve Bank has $200,000,000 or more 
in the form of so-called profits that ac- 
crued to those banks from the devalua- 
tion of the dollar, which the Federal 
Reserve Banks would use for guarantee- 
ing these loans. The fact is this de- 
termined effort to make out that the 
Smaller War Plants Corporation does not 
engage in guaranteeing loans involves a 
quarrel between this Bureau and the 
Federal Reserve. Each agency seeks 
control over the smaller plants. 

Mr. PATMAN. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. I cannot yield 
just now. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. I yield. 

Miss: SUMNER of Illinois. We are 

fighting so that these millions of direct 
loans shall be guaranteed so that the 
money will stretch further and more peo- 
ple can be helped. I hope that is under- 
stood. 
Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Yes; I hope that 
is made clear to the committee. I think 
the ultimate result upon our economy 
will be the same whether the Govern- 
ment guarantees the loans or whether it 
makes them outright. Our descent will 
perhaps be less precipitate if we adopt 
the procedure of guaranteeing loans. 
Afid since we have an opportunity to 
choose between the two methods, cer- 
tainly I would prefer the procedure of 
guaranteeing loans. 

Mr. PATMAN. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. I yield. 

Mr. PATMAN. Will the gentleman not 
admit that the Federal Reserve only 
asked to use a certain part of the surplus, 
amounting to less than $200,000,000? 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. I thought it was 
a little more than $200,000,000. 

Mr. PATMAN. Well, in any event, it 
is a part of their surplus that was set 
aside at one time. They want to use that 
for this purpose, and that amount only. 
They are not asking to use the unlimited 
resources of the Federal Reserve Bank to 
guarantee loans, but only to the extent 
of that comparatively small amount. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. I am glad the 
gentleman from Texas has given us his 
view of this matter. Apparently he be- 
lieves there is to be no limit to the 
amount of loans, leases, and so forth, the 
Smaller War Plants Corporation intends 
to make. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. I yield. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Did I understand the 
gentleman to say he thought the Federal 
Reserve should guarantee loans up to the 
amount of their reserve? 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Is the gentleman 
asking that question of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Maybe I misunder- 
stood him. I understood him to say the 
Federal Reserve could guarantee loans 
up to the extent of their reserve. They 
asked for that provision. We have up 
2 the present time refused to give it to 

em. 


Mr. SMITH of Ohio. I did not under- 
stand him to say exactly that. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I arise 
in opposition to the pro forma amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, it seems that the great 
technical question now has been dis- 
posed of. Whether or not a contract of 
repurchase is a guaranty can be decided 
by the individual Member to the best of 
his judgment. The lawbooks are full of 
decisions on guaranty and guarantor, 
and I do not believe a contract to repur- 
chase is a guaranty. But whether it 
is a guaranty or not, I do not know that 
there is anything so essentially bad in a 
guaranty if it is used discreetly and for 


. a good purpose. After the Baruch re- 


port and the recommendations made 
that the Federal Reserve insure the 
loans of banks in order to provide 
adequate funds for smaller business 
throughout the United States, I called 
up Mr. Eccles and told him I thought 
that was a most excellent plan, and if he 
desired to have a bill introduced to carry 
out that purpose, I would be glad to in- 
troduce it. He prepared such a bill, and 
I have introduced it. I can see that 
there is no conflict between this act and 
the bill I have introduced, that small 
business ought to have all the help it 
can obtain in these emergent times. 
After the pending bill is passed, and I 
presume it will be by an overwhelming 
majority, I am going to see that the 
Banking and Currency Committee holds 
a hearing on the bill Mr. Eccles pro- 
posed, and I hope that bill will pass. 
I hope we can give to the smaller plants 
which are now in a condition in which 


they need help because of the existing: 


emergency some effective help. I am 
sure it can be done by way of a guaranty, 
and I see no reason why that bill should 
not pass or why it should be in conflict 
with the present bill. Certainly the 
more accommodation we can give to 
these small plants the better it will be 
for them. 

If we want to maintain the American 
way of life, if we want our boys to come 
back to the conditions which they left, 
it is necessary to maintain the small 
business plant, which has meant so much 
to the character, progressiveness, and 
initiative of the American people. I 
hope the small business concerns will get 
ali the help that is possible from every 
source available in order that when re- 
conversion comes they will not be frozen 
out but will still exert the fine influence 
and useful purpose they have always 
exerted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kentucky has expired. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise at this time for 
the purpose of asking the chairman of 
the Committee on Banking and Currency 
this question: Mr. Chairman, is it your 
understanding that the Smaller War 
Plants Corporation can make loans only 
to plants engaged in the production of 
war materials and needs? 

Mr. SPENCE. Or essential civilian 
supplies. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I raised that ques- 
tion to bring out the limitation, that is 
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my understanding, as to their scope and 
jurisdiction. It must be essential civilian 
supplies or for the purpose of war pro- 
duction. Now you see what a closed ap- 
proach that is. Why was that? It was 
by reason of the original concept in the 
creation of the Smaller War Plants Cor- 
poration. 

This brings us down to the funda- 
mental proposition: Are we going to 
pursue a course in the sunrise, we will 
say, of demobilization—whether it comes 
in 6 months or 6 years, I cannot an- 
swer—and allow loans to be made on a 
guaranteed basis where the S. W. P. C. 
makes a loan to two groups only? What 
are you going to do about the little fellow 
when the time comes for reconversion 
out of essential or war material into com- 
petitive enterprise, I will call it? What 
are you going to do about competitive 
enterprise, not declared and certified as 
essential even while the war is on? 

Mr. SPENCE. Of course, that venture 
was an emergency measure and it was 
done for a specific purpose, namely, to 
keep these plants alive during the war 
because the pressure was sc great. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I agree with the 
gentleman. 

Mr. SPENCE. And also to help the 
plants that are engaged in producing es- 
sential civilian supplies which are just as 
necessary as war work. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Yes. I agree with 
that, 

Mr. SPENCE, After reconversion 
comes, of course, there will have to be 
additional legislation. I do not think 
we can meet those problems now. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. The only place I 
disagree with the Chairman is when he 
says “after reconversion comes.” I am 
talking about the time before reconver- 
sion because we are continually cutting 
off these war contracts. Everyday some- 
one in my area of the country finds him- 
self out of war production, out of essen- 
tial civilian production, and going back 
into competitive enterprise again. 

Mr. SPENCE. This is the pulmotor 
that is keeping them alive so that we 
can reconvert them. If they die now, 
they will not be reconverted. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I cannot go along 
with the gentleman on that because I do 
not consider this is a pulmotor that is 
keeping them alive unless they actually 
get the benefits, and I cannot see yet 
where they are getting any benefits. 

Mr. SPENCE. This Corporation has 
the power also to make interim loans 
during the reconversion period, which 
will also be beneficial to the smaller 
plants, 

Mr. CRAWFORD. That carries us to 
the point I wanted to make when I had 
the floor before, but my time had expired. 
I was observing then that the banks 
primarily stand behind the Treasury in 
such issues as the Treasury puts out. We 
purchase these Treasury issues. We put 
the Treasury in the position to set up 
these Government corporations. What- 
ever those deficits may be incident to loss 
on the part of those corporations the 
citizens will have to meet through contri- 
butions in the form of taxes and the buy- 
ing of bonds with which to carryon. We 
might just as well do this in the first 
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place and channel these operations di- 
rectly through private enterprise rather 
than through Government corporations. 
Taat is something we will have to meet 
eventually. It may be after the day of 
liquidation and after a reign of chaos and 
perhaps after we have gone through the 
experience of a ruthless dictatorship that 
forces us to the economic guillotine in 
order to bring some type of order out of 
the chaos. 

The present Federal Reserve Act au- 
thorizes the Federal Reserve banks to 
make loans direct to industry, but the 
Federal Reserve banks have declined to 
do so because they do not want to be put 
in the ridiculous position of going out and 
competing with commercial banks, mem- 
bers and nonmembers of the Federal Re- 
serve System. Therefore, the chairman 
of the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, the gentleman from Kentucky 
(Mr. Spence], has pending before the 
committee a bill which he has introduced, 
urged by the Federal Reserve Board, pro- 
viding that the authority they have to 
make direct loans be repealed and that 
they be given authority to guarantee 
loans made by the commercial banks of 
this country to all types of small enter- 
prise, if you please, at all times, so that 
that business will go directly through the 
banks instead of through a Government 
corporation such as the Smaller War 
Plants Corporation. The Chairman of 
the Board has declared that if we will do 
that, then this type of S. W. P. C. op- 
eration we are discussing will be unneces- 
sary. That is the point I have been try- 
ing to get across here this afternoon. 

Mr. Chairman, just one other point. 
If the Smaller War Plants Corporation is 
in position to guarantee these small loans 
100 percent, whether or not the local 
bank participates, then tell me why the 
Smaller War Plants Corporation needs 
$200,000,000 between now and next July 
1, 1945? I propose to offer an amend- 
ment to reduce the amount. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Without objection, all pro forma 
amendments are withdrawn. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Crawrorp: On 
page 2, line 1, strike out “$350,000,000". and 
insert $200,000,000.” 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, I 
simply wish to say that that would allow 
the Smaller War Plants Corporation an 
additional $50,000,000 with which to op- 
erate from now until such time as the 
Congress decides what is to occur on the 
life of the Corporation which expires 
next July 1. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

I hope that this amendment is de- 
feated. I can see the viewpoint of the 
members who are opposing this legisla- 
tion, but I cannot understand why one 
would say a reduced amount would make 
the principal better. If it is a question 
of principal, we should have $200,000,000 
or nothing. 
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Under laws passed by this Congress, 
the House concurring, of course, such 
duties and responsibilities have been 
placed on the Smaller War Plants Cor- 
poration which causes them to need now 
$200,000,000 to assist in reconversion and 
to aid the returning veterans of World 
War No. 2. I do not understand how we 
can consistently vote to cut the amount 
down $150,000,000. I can understand 
why you want to vote against the entire 
principal but I cannot understand why 
they would just say, “Cut out three- 
fourths of it, and that removes the ob- 
jectionable feature.” 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. TABER. I wonder if the gentle- 
man can tell us why with $150,000,000 
capital, and only $16,000,000 of deficit, 
and $28,000,000 of loans, they are so bad 
off for funds to loan with. 

Mr. PATMAN, Because we are going 
into the reconversion period when many 
times the amount of money will be neces- 
sary and required. 

Mr. TABER. But there is nothing in 
the hearings to show how much they will 
need. There is nothing to show that 
that $100,000,000 that seems to be there 
in funds to loan would not be enough. 

Mr. PATMAN. The gentleman is mis- 
taken. There is only $19,000,000 of loan- 
able funds. 

Mr. TABER. Sixteen and twenty- 
eight makes forty-four, and 44 from 150 
leaves 106. Maybe that is bad arithme- 
tic, but I submit it. 

Mr. PATMAN, They only have $19,- 
000,000 loanable funds at this time. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. The 
item that the gentleman mentioned rep- 
resents definite commitments which the 
Smaller War Plants Corporation has 
already made, 

Mr, PATMAN. Yes; and must carry 
out. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky. 

Mr. SPENCE. They cannot get this 
money until they go before the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations and obtain a re- 
port from that committee and secure an 
appropriation bill that will give them 
the money; is that not true? 

Mr. PATMAN, The gentleman from 
New York is a member of the Committee 
on Appropriations and that is merely a 
procedure, as the chairman states, It 
will still have to go through the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations and be authorized 
by that committee before any part of it 
can be expended, so we have that protec- 
tion. 

Mr. SPENCE. Under the Surplus 
Property Act, the Reconversion Act, 
under the Contract Settlement Act, and 
the G. I. bill of rights, this Corporation 
has an important function to perform; 
is that not true? 
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Mr. PATMAN. Two hundred million 
dollars is just as small an amount as they 
can possibly get along with; in fact, it 
would be better to vote to cut out the en- 
tire amount than provide just $50,000,000. 

Miss SUMNER,of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Illinois. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. In the face 
of the war situation and Prime Minister 
Churchill's statement, they have no busi- 
ness reconverting before the first of the 
year. I do not doubt that the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Crawrorp] is offered with 
the idea that we shall be sure to have 
them back before our committee shortly 
so that we can get a guaranteed-loan 
program. : 

Mr. PATMAN. I believe all industry 
should not be reconverted, but some in- 
dustries can be reconverted even during 
the war. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois, Has not the 
gentleman’s committee just completed a 
study of small business that we ought to 
consider right away before we start with 
this program? 

Mr.PATMAN. No; this should be done 
now. It is an emergency measure. If we 
want to help these returning boys and 
carry out our contract with them, we 
should furnish the money to do it. We 
should not pass a law and pretend that 
we are going to help them go into busi- 
ness, and then deny them the best op- 
portunity they will have and the best 
supervision they will have to go into busi- 
ness. That would be unfair to them. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, PATMAN, I yield to the gentle- 
men from Ohio. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. When one of 
these repurchase agreements is made, is 
a reserve set up against that equal to the 
amount of the loan that is to be repur- 
chased? 

Mr. PATMAN. I am sorry, I cannot 
answer the gentleman’s question. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Can we obtain 
an answer to that question? 

Mr. PATMAN. Really, it is only a 
small amount. The repurchase agree- 
ments involve only about $2,000,000, 
about 144 percent of the capital stock of 
the Corporation, so it is so small I do not 
believe it would be a determining factor 
either way. If it weve, I would insist on 
the information. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. CRAWFORD], 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Jarman, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, reported that that Committee 
having had under consideration the bill 
(S. 2004) to amend the act entitled “An 
act to mobilize the productive facilities 
of small business in the interests of suc- 
cessful prosecution of the war, and for 
other purposes,” approved June 11, 1942, 
pursuant to House Resolution 661, he re- 
ported the same back to the House. 
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The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the third reading 
of the bill. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 


time and was read the third time. 
Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, I offer a motion to recommit. 
The SPEAKER. Is the gentlewoman 
opposed to the bill? 
SUMNER 


Miss of Illinois. I am, Mr. 
Speaker. 
The SPEAKER. The gentlewoman 
qualifies. 


The Clerk will report the motion to 
recommit. 
` The Clerk read as follows: 

Miss Sumner of Illinois moves to recom- 
mit the bill S. 2004 to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the motion to 
recommit. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Miss SUMNER of Illi- 
nois) there were—ayes 32, noes 75. 

So the motion to recommit was re- 
jected. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


AMENDING SECTION 119 OF THE JUDICIAL 
CODE 


Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 5518) to 
amend section 119 of the Judicial Code. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
will the gentleman from Alabama ex- 
plain what the bill does? 

Mr. HOBBS. I will be glad to explain, 
sir. This bill was unanimously reported 
by the Committee on the Judiciary at the 
request of some of the chief men in the 
judiciary of the Nation to clear up the 
meaning of the words in section 119 of 
the Judicial Code, “among these cir- 
cuits.” The point is made inasmuch as 
the United States Court of Appeals for 
the District of Columbia is not a circuit— 
that is, it does not “circulate’—it may 
not be within that nomenclature. And, 
therefore, this bill directs itself wholly 
to the meaning of section 119, and says 
that with regard to this particular sec- 
tion of the Judicial Code it shall be 
construed to be a circuit. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. What 
is the reason for construing it in that 
way? 

Mr. HOBBS. The reason for it is that 
section 119 deals with the delegation or 
allotment of the Chief Justice and Asso- 
ciate Justices of the Supreme Court of 
the United States to sit among the 
circuits. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. This 
8 permits them to sit on that cir- 
0 
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Mr. HOBBS. It simply says that, for 
the purposes of that section, the District 
of Columbia is a circuit. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. This 
bill was unanimously reported by the 
Committee on the Judiciary? 

Mr. HOBBS. Yes, sir. I have seen 
every one of the objectors on both sides 
of the House, except the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Priest], whom I have 
not been able to find, and they are all 
in accord. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I withdraw my reservation of 
objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 119 of the 
Judicial Code (U. S. C., title 28, sec. 215) 18 
hereby amended by adding at the end there- 
of the following: 

“For the purposes of this section, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia shall be deemed to be a 
judicial circuit.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend the re- 
marks I made in the Committee of the 
Whole this afternoon, and include there- 
in a number of examples where the 
Smaller War Plants Corporation has as- 
sisted small industries. This informa- 
tion has been prepared by the Smalier 
War Plants Corporation. 


PROGRAM FOR NEXT WEEK 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 1 minute, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetis. Mr. 
Speaker, I take this time to find out the 
program for next week. 

Mr. MCCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, next 
week is going to be a rather busy week, 
On Monday the unanimous-consent cal- 
endar will be called. Then H. R. 4993, 
the bill introduced by the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. Hogss], known as 
the antisabotage bill, will be called up. 
There is 1 hour’s debate on that bill. If 
that bill is disposed of in time, then I 
will call up the rule on, and, if we can, 
the bill itself, H. R. 4216, which is the 
bill known as the dental bill, to provide 
more efficient dental care for the per- 
sonnel of the United States Navy. If 
that bill cannot be reached or if it is dis- 
placed, it will be brought up later. I 
camnot tell when I will bring it up, but I 
shall bring it up later. If debate starts 
and it is not finished on Monday, then 
the bill will be taken up some day later 
in the week, because on Tuesday we meet 
at 11 o'clock and there will be a call of 
the private calendar. Then the bill out 
of the Committee on Ways and Means, 
in relation to the freezing of social-secu- 
rity taxes, will be brought up that day, 
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and it is hoped to dispose of that bill on 
that day. I understand that the com- 
mittee will take 5 hours of general de- 
bate. If that bill is not disposed of on 
Tuesday, of course it will continue until 
Wednesday. But, assuming that it is, 
as we hope, disposed of on Tuesday, the 
deficiency-appropriations bill will come 
up on Wednesday and be the next order 
of business after the bill out of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. If that 
comes up Wednesday, we may meet at 
11 o’clock, and I hope that bill will be 
disposed of on that day. If not, of 
course it will continue until it is dis- 
posed of. It will be disposed of on the 
next day, I assume. 

The other day I made a commitment 
in connection with the Jackson Hole bill, 
that I would bring it up next week, and 
in accordance with my commitment, 
that bill will be brought up and it will 
be the next order of business after the 
disposition of the deficiency-appropria- 
tions bill. That order of business is 
definite. Of course, if after the Jackson 
Hole bill the dental bill is not disposed 
of, then the dental bill will be the next 
order of business. 

Then there is a bill establishing the 
grade of fleet admiral. I understand 
a rule may be reported out on that today. 
I cannot state definitely as to when that 
will be taken up, but it is desired to 
dispose of that. Then there is the bill 
(S. 919) placing discretion in United 
States district ‘courts to permit jury 
trials in condemnation cases: That bill 
will be on the program. I hope we will 
be able to bring it up next week. 

Then there is another bill, H. R. 3690, 
relating to delayed confessions or con- 
fessions under certain circumstances, 
which bill is entitled “To safeguard the 
admission of evidence in certain cases.” 
That bill will also be on the program. 

Then there is the Palestine resolution, 
if a rule is reported out. That will be 
on the program. 

I doubt if we can get rid of all of this 
program next week, but Iam putting it 
on in case we are able to do so. 

The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
WHITTINGTON] kindly makes a very valu- 
able suggestion to me about conference 
reports. Of course, those will be called 
up as soon as possible after they are re- 
ported, when the legislative situation 
permits, having regard particularly to 
the so-called freeze bill and the defi- 
ciency appropriation bill. 

So definitely Monday will be the Unan- 
imous Consent Calendar, the antisabo- 
tage bill, and the dental bill, if possible, 

Tuesday, at 11 o'clock, the Private 
Calendar and the so-called freeze bill. 

After the disposition of that, the defi- 
ciency appropriation bill. That will be 
continued until disposed of, as I said, I 
hope, on Wednesday. 

After that, the Jackson Hole bill, 
After that, if the dental bill has not been 
disposed of, the dental bill will then be 
taken up. 

Then, as far as other matters to which 
I have referred are concerned, I cannot 
state definitely the order in which they 
will be taken up in case we have time 
next week to consider those bills. 
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Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Can 
the gentleman tell us whether there is a 
place given on the program to the bill 
regarding postal salaries? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I am glad the 
gentleman called attention to that. I 
had overlooked it for the moment. If 
a rule is reported, I feel that bill should 
be brought up, and, as far as I am con- 
cerned, it will be brought up. Of course, 
we will be here the week after next week, 
as I see it, 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. At 
least that. 

Mr. McCORMACK of Massachusetts. 
So, I think if all these matters are not 
taken up next.week, they will be taken 
up before the session is concluded. 


DISTRICT JUDGE FOR THE DISTRICT OF 
NEW JERSEY 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker's table, the bill H. R. 3732, to 
repeal the prohibition against the filling 
of a vacancy in the office of district judge 
in the district of New Jersey, with a Sen- 
ate amendment, disagree to the Senate 
amendment and ask for a conference. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none and appoints the following 
conferees: Mr. Sumners of Texas, Mr. 
WALTER, and Mr. HANCOCK. 


RIVERS AND HARBORS AND FLOOD 
CONTROL 


Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 4485) au- 
thorizing the construction of certain 
public works on rivers and harbors, for 
flood control, and for other purposes, 
with Senate amendments, disagree to 
Senate amendments and agree to the 
conference requested by the Senate. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. WHITTINGTON]? [After a 
pause,] The Chair hears none and ap- 
points the following conferees: Mr. 
WHITTINGTON, Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana, 
Mr. ELLIOTT, Mr. CLasoN, and Mr. CURTIS. 


ADJOURNMENT OVER 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today it adjourn to meet 
on Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


HOUR OF MEETING ON TUESDAY 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker,. in 
view of the fact that definite agreement 
has been made, I now ask unanimous 
consent that when the House adjourns 
on Monday it adjourn to meet at 11 
o'clock a. m, on Tuesday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection, S 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


(Mr. Curtis asked and was given per- 
mission to revise and extend his own 
remarks in the RECORD.) 
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Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and include a 
newspaper article which includes the 
Thanksgiving Proclamation of President 
Lincoln made during wartime. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROWAN. Mr.- Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Appendix of the RECORD 
and include therein an article from the 
New York Post, z 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Under the previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
Nebraska [Mr. MILLER] is recognized for 
20 minutes. 


REPORT ON A TRIP TO ENGLAND 
INCLUDING LEND-LEASE 


Mr, MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, 2 days ago I gave the Congress 
a. report on the splendid hospital and 
medical care treatment that the soldiers 
are receiving in the more than 100 Amer- 
ican hospitals in England. 

Today I give you the other side of the 
picture, not so bright or encouraging. 
To some, the report may seem a bit 
critical. I may even be accused of stir- 
ring up disunity in my report. I do not 
give it with that thought in mind. I 
trust it will arouse some constructive 
thinking in the minds of Congress and 
the people. There are always individ- 
uals who feel that any report which 
points out mistakes that we or other 
countries are making in wartime should 
not be given. I do not share that view. 

I feel that more Members of Congress 
should go, not only to war zones, but to 
other sections of the country to investi- 
gate conditions when they are legislat- 
ing upon the vital problems affecting the 
American people. It is a mistake that 
this Congress should always rely upon 
the representatives of bureaus and indi- 
viduals who have a selfish interest in 
the reports that they render to Con- 
gress. It is my sincere hope that the 
Congress will soon streamline its pro- 
cedures which will make it possible for 
Congress to be better informed upon the 
business of the country. 

Before launching into the darker side 
of my report, I want to say that from my 
observations, I feel that the American 
Red Cross is doing a marvelous job in 
England. I visited several centers. 
The one on Picadilly Gircus was most 
interesting. The doorman told me that 
the day before D-day and on a pay day, 
he had clocked 84,100 American boys 
through the door. The Red Cross ren- 


ders much service, comfort, and advice 


to our military personnel. 

I visited the so-called complaint room 
where the soldiers come in asking for ad- 
vice and help. Many of them want a 10- 
shilling loan, wħich is about $2, to tide 
them over. This is a character loan. 
The record of the soldier does not show 
that this loan is made. I was told by the 
personnel officer that more than 8,000 
such loans had been made since the cen- 
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ter opened and that about 95 percent 
were paid back. This is a pretty good 
record considering the conditions under 
which the loan is made. One soldier 
came in with a 350-word telegram that 
he wanted to send home. He and his wife 
had been married in haste and on short 
acquaintance. The wife wanted to get a 
divorce. The telegram was boiled down 
to some 200 words and sent for him. An- 
other soldier’s wife had accidentally been 
killed in an accident. They had two 
small children at home. Machinery was 
set into action to get the soldier out of 
the service and sent home. There were 
thousands of similar reports, the Red 
Cross handling them all very satisfac- 
torily. 

It is interesting to note the number of 
Americans on Picadilly Lane. At the 
hotel where I stayed the manager told 
me that 75 percent were Americans. 
They will miss us when we leave. 

The buzz-bomb damage in London has 
been terrific. More than 2,000,000 build- 
ings have been damaged. More than 
800,000 buildings have been made unin- 
habitable, some of them completely 
wrecked, It is freely stated in London 
that, had the buzz bombs started 6 
months earlier, we might be witnessing 
a different condition today. 

I saw one buzz bomb come over in the 
evening. You see them almost before you 
hear them, they travel so fast. They 
sound like a freight train or a noisy bus 
going overhead. The bus driver across 
from my hotel when the bomb went over, 
lost his nerve and drove across the side- 
walk and curb down into a park with a 
busload of people. Iran over to see what 
service I might render. No one was hurt 
but the driver of the bus was so jittery 
and upset he was shaking like an aspen 
leaf and unable to talk. 

During the early morning hours when 
the bombs came over, we were supposed 
to go down to an air shelter but I believe 
I did what many others do—crawl under 
the bed taking the feather mattress with 
you. The great danger is from flying 
glass following the explosion. It is per- 
haps fortunate that there is little glass 
left in London. 

During my visit in London, I had the 
opportunity of not only driving several 
hundred miles into the midlands of Eng- 
land to visit hospitals, but I also visited 
bomber bases and saw some of the lend- 
lease material which we have been send- 
ing so generously to England. 

I saw about 60 miles north of London 
at least a square mile of American-made 
farm machinery, new tractors, plows, 
harrows, and dises packed close together. 
The colonel who took me on this trip had 
been in England nearly 3 years. He was 
close to the problem of lend-lease and 
supplies. He told me this pile of ma- 
chinery was growing larger every day. 
In fact, while we were there 15 or 20 
truckloads of new machinery came up to 
unload. The colonel stated emphatically 
and without resefvation that this type of 
lend-lease should have stopped long ago. 
I do not want the House to misunder- 
stand me. I believe that lend-lease was 
necessary to our allies. I voted for lend- 
lease, but mistakes are being made. I 
presume that this foreign machinery 
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lend-lease was on order and someone 
felt it necessary to complete the order. 

It is interesting to note that before 
the war, England was producing about 
35 percent of her food products. 
Through lend-lease, this has been in- 
creased so that England is now about 75 
percent sufficient in food. This has been 
accomplished through lend-lease of farm 
machinery. It is very evident now, how- 
ever, that this type of lend-lease should 
be stopped. No one in Government 
seems to know when to stop. 

It is frequently said by members of a 
certain school of thought that it is im- 
possible to get too much material in war- 
time. Of course, there can be too much 
because in getting too much of any one 
thing, one is nearly always receiving too 
little of something else. It is hard to 
keep in balance, particularly through 
Government planning, which is rarely of 
the best. I realize that the problem of 
handling the expense account of war is 
difficult because it is mixed up with 
emotionalism, national interest, and 
plain human selfishness. I do feel 
keenly, though, that it is time that the 
American Congress takes its first place 
in the vigil for American rights, public, 
private, and otherwise. 

The President spoke recently that 
lend-lease would stop after the war with 
Germany was terminated. I am won- 
dering if this statement is true, because 
it does not seem to jibe with the state- 
ment yesterday made by the Foreign 
Economic Administrator, Mr. Crowley, 
and the Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. 
Morgenthau, when they stated, and I 
quote: 

Lend-lease aid to the United Kingdom 
will be liberalized following the defeat of 


Germany to include materials for improving 
British living conditions. 


It is quite apparent that there is no 
clear understanding of just how far and 
for what our lend-lease is to go. 

Following my return from England, I 
made the statement that we should have 
some understanding now relative to lend- 
lease. I even thought that the United 
States might well be owing Great Britain 
after this war is over. I believe that 
not only War No. 1 debts will be canceled, 
but all the debts of this war, including 
lend-lease. I said that because, in my 
contact with the general public in Eng- 
land, the statement was frequently made 
that the United States should help pay 
for some of the bomb damage in England. 
In fact, several British correspondents 
from New York and Washington called 
me following my statement and one of 
them said, “Mr. Congressman, we were in 
this war 2 years before your country 
camein. What do you think you owe us 
for that?” He further said, “You are re- 
pairing bomb damage in other countries; 
why not England?” 

If it is the intention of this adminis- 
tration to follow that course of action, 
then we should call lend-lease “give-and- 
forget” and the American people ought 
to be so informed. 

It is my opinion that all lend-lease aid 
to other countries should now be confined 
to bullets, bombs, guns, the implements 
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of warfare, and the necessary food sup- 
ply. 4 

The American people will be in for a 
tremendous shock when they find out 
just what is in the mind of this adminis- 
tration and the British Empire when it 
comes to the settlement, if any, of lend- 
lease. I suggested to the New York Brit- 
ish representative that we ought to have 
permanent title to some of the air bases 
we have built in many English posses- 
sions. We built them with hard-earned 
money from the American people. They 
were shocked at such a suggestion. Ap- 
parently we are going to turn these bases 
back to England with no strings at- 
tached. 

The President, in his recent report 
on lend-lease, stated that more than 
800,000 American troops had been trans- 
ported to England by the British. He 
did not tell the American people that 
many of the ships used were given to 
the English at the nominal sum of $1. 
He did not state how much money the 
War Department or some agency was 
paying in addition for the transporta- 
tion of these troops. I should like to 
ask someone representing the adminis- 
tration the following question: What, 
if anything, is it costing this country 
when troops are transported to England 
on English ships? Is this a part of lend- 
lease; if not, why not? I shall await 
with a great deal of interest the reply to 
these questions. I want the American 
people to have the truth. 

It is my opinion that when our Amer- 
ican soldiers come home they will have 
a close-up, down-to-the-earth opinion as 
to what is really going on in other coun- 
tries. They will really know what other 
countries think about us. They will 
know about the abuses of lend-lease. I 
believe that these men, when they re- 
turn, will be pretty much nationalistic 
in their thinking. I have had quite a 
number of letters upon my remarks 
about lend-lease from men overseas. 
They all give me the same reaction. At 
a later date, I may insert some of these 
letters, minus their names, in the REC- 
ORD. Most of the letters are couched in 
rather caustic words concerning our aid 
to England and the abuses under lend- 
lease. 

This country needs better representa- 
tion abroad. We need it at home. We 
need men of the Churchill philosophy 
when he said that he did not become 
the Prime Minister of England to assist 
in the liquidation of the Empire. We 
need men of the hardfisted, direct diplo- 
macy of Stalin who, apparently, when 
he was at the Teheran Conference, did 
not ask Mr. Churchill and Roosevelt 
what he could have, but he told them. 
The sentence was rather short and there 
was a period. That sentence was re- 
peated, apparently, several times with 
the same period. Certainly no thinking 
American now doubts but what Mr. 
Stalin will dominate the countries he is 
absorbing. Communism or state social- 
ism will overrun Europe. It is knocking 
at the door of America. The very thing 
our boys are fighting on many battle 
fronts to destroy has presented its ugly 
head with rather firm roots in our Amer- 
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ica. Our soldiers will not be pleased 
with the turn of events in this country. 

Our foreign affairs are directed too 
frequently by individuals or a select few 
who try to mold public opinion. They 
lack the real contact and understanding 
of the great mass of people which make 
up this and other countries. I do not 
believe that the reports of diplomats, 
newspaper writers, and radio commenta- 
tors reflect the thinking of the masses. 

If Congress is to legislate wisely, it 
must know something about the thinking 
of the State Department and should be 
taken into the confidence of men direct- 
ing the foreign affairs of this country. 
Congress should be kept informed of 
the great problems confronting our Na- 
tion. Our diplomats in foreign countries 
are circumscribed as to their activities 
and associations with the common 
people. Their reports are restricted, 
biased, and represent the thinking of 
the upper section of society. I believe 
such reports which mislead Congress 
will be reflected in colossal war bills and 
an additional loss of American lives. 

It is my opinion that unless Congress 
can get honest, down-to-earth reports 
then they must travel, investigate, and 
see conditions before proper conclusions 
can be reached. 

Of course, war is vast. It is difficult to 
understand. We do understand the 
casualty lists because they strike home. 
It is hard to understand certain secret 
diplomatic processes behind the scenes. 
These actions are the ones which pro- 
duce a war. 

Someone has said that the Nation 
wins a war which can spend the most 
money, waste the most, and in the quick- 
est time. Well, America is winning the 
war. The money spent, the mistakes 
made, may soon be forgotten if this war 
can be over soon and our boys brought 
back home to live here in a world of last- 
ing peace. Our soldiers, when they re- 
turn, may well hold this Congress re- 
sponsible for the mistakes being made 
by departments of government who are 
acting far beyond the intent of Congress. 
Our soldiers are seeing things from a 
realistic standpoint in the wishful think- 
ing of some diplomats. They will ap- 
praise conditions at their face value. 
They will see things the censor blacks 
out. They will not be fooled. They will 
have a keen understanding of what has 
transpired and the direction in which we 
have been going. 

I only hope that this Congress and the 
people of the country will properly evalu- 
ate the happenings that are now trans- 
piring, 


GENERAL LEAVE TO PRINT 


Mr. -McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, at 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky (Mr. Spence], I ask unanimous 
consent that all Members may have 5 leg- 
islative days to revise and extend their 
remarks on the bill that was passed this 
afternoon, S. 2004. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
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man from Massachusetts [Mr. WIG- 
GLESWORTH] is recognized for 30 minutes. 


SELECT COMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE 
THE FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COM- 
MISSION 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my remarks and include a recent 
editorial. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of-the gentleman 
from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

F. C. C. HEARINGS CLOSED TO CONGRESS AND 

PUBLIC 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
history repeats itself. 

Once again, by a vote of three to two, 
the select committee appointed to in- 
vestigate the Federal Communications 
Commission and its activities has. voted 
to terminate public hearings in the mat- 
ter of radio station WMCA, New York, 
and to withhold further facts from the 
Congress and the public. 

Once again the counsel for the com- 
mittee has resigned from his position in 
order not to be considered as a party to 
a “whitewash.” 

I opposed the action of the committee, 
as did its chairman, who, in my judg- 
ment, showed both wisdom and courage 
in this connection. 

The action of the committee raises 
once again the question as to what forces 
have been operating from the very out- 
set to suppress the facts in this and other 
transactions. 

As I stated in the committee, “The 
national welfare cries out for an honest 
thoroughgoing public investigation, let- 
ting the chips fall where they may.“ 

What are these all-powerful forces, 
Mr. Speaker? 

“SACRED COWS—POLITICAL PARASITES” 


Is the administration seeking to pro- 
tect and to keep under cover the conduct 
and the doings of its “sacred cows” and 
political “parasites in private practice“ 
who. are amassing fortunes at the ex- 
pense of the taxpayers? 

Is the administration trying to pre- 
vent the public disclosure of the part 
played by Thomas G. Corcoran “Tommy 
the Cork,” William J. Dempsey, and 
William C. Koplowitz and other New Deal 
officials, past and present, in connection 
with this case? 

Did these persons conspire in the 
alleged enforced sale of radio station 
WMCA by Donald Flamm to Edward J. 
Noble, another former officeholder under 
the New Deal? 

Did the influence of Mr. Corcoran 
play a part in the determination of the 
Democratic majority of the committee 
to terminate the hearings on the WMCA 
matter when they were first opened 845 
months ago, on the flimsy pretext that 
the hearings would interfere with pri- 
vate litigation between Mr. Flamm and 
Mr. Noble? 

Was that majority action the result of 
a breakfast conference at a well-known 
hotel with Mr. Corcoran at the end of 
an airplane trip from the west coast by 
a majority member of the committee? 
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Did the majority of the committee 
vote to terminate public hearings re- 
cently resumed on the WMCA case in 
the light of charges in the hearings that 
Mr. Corcoran and his associates, Mr. 
Dempsey and Mr. Koplowitz, had nego- 
tiated the sale under investigation? 

WAS F. C. C. PARTY TO CONSPIRACY? 


Did the Federal Communications 
Commission and its staff authorize the 
transfer of radio station WMCA from 
Flamm to Noble without any hearing 
and in the short space of 15 days, not- 
withstanding certain members of the 
Commission were on notice that the sale 
of the station was perhaps tainted with 
irregularity? 

Did the Commission, with knowledge 
of alleged irregularities and again with- 
out any hearing, also deny an applica- 
tion for reconsideration of the Commis- 
sion’s action? 

Was the Federal Communications 
Commission or its personnel party to the 
alleged conspiracy? 

Is it a fact, as indicated in respect to 
other matters in testimony by Mr. Cor- 
coran before the Truman committee, 
that Mr, Dempsey and Mr. Koplowitz 
were the “front” in the WMCA trans- 
action, while Mr. Corcoran remained in 
the background and pulled the strings? 

Is it a fact that the arrangements be- 
tween Mr. Corcoran, Mr. Dempsey, and 
Mr. Koplowitz in the WMCA case were 
the same as those in the adjustment 
of the Savannah, Ga., shipyard claim, as 
described by Mr. Norman Littell, of the 
Department of Justice, where, again, Mr. 
Dempsey and Mr. Koplowitz are charged 
with being the “front” while Mr. Cor- 
coran remained behind the scenes and 
pulled the strings? 

Have we arrived at a time in this coun- 
try when the Executive branch of the 
Government can, by threats, intimida- 
tion, or otherwise, prevent the Congress 
from obtaining such information as it 
deems proper from the standpoint of ap- 
propriations and remedial legislation? 

IF NOTHING WRONG, WHY SECRECY? 


If Mr. Corcoran, Mr. Dempsey, Mr. 
Koplowitz, Mr. Noble, and the members 
and the staff of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission are guilty of no wrong- 
doing, what is the explanation of the 
tremendous pressure exerted from the 
very outset from administration and 
other sources to suppress the facts in 
the WMCA case? 

The Congress and the public, Mr. 
Speaker, are entitled to answers to these 
and other questions, and to all available 
evidence bearing upon them. 

HISTORY OF COMMITTEE ACTION 


The House is familiar with the devel- 
opments last February in respect of the 
WMCA case. They were presented on 
the floor on February 29. The situation 
to date may be summarized as follows: 

After 2 days of startling testimony last 
February, alleging conspiracy to deprive 
the station owner of his frequency by 
past and present officials of the New 
Deal, hearings were abruptly terminated 
and postponed in the absence of the 
minority members of the committee, by 
action of the three majority members of 
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the committee, one of whom arrived by 
airplane from the Aleutian Islands the 
day before the meeting. 

Following upon this action, Mr, Eu- 
gene I. Garey, counsel for the commit- 
tee, and three associates resigned, char- 
acterizing the action as “a patent fraud 
on the Congress and the public,” and 
charging that the investigation was be- 
ing converted to “a sheer whitewashing 
affair, wholly responsive to political pres- 
sures and dominated by political ex- 
pediency.“ 

The House will also recall the methods 
used prior to this time to bring about 
the resignation of the former chairman 
of the committee, and the statements in 
the public press indicating that Mr. 
Garey’s resignation had been demanded 
under threat of criminal action, not 
against himself but against a friend and 
associate. These statements have never 
been investigated. 

Following Mr. Garey’s resignation, in 
the course of my remarks on the floor of 
the House, I condemned the action of 
the majority members of the committee 
and demanded resumption of the hear- — 
ings on Station WMCA at the earliest 
possiblé moment: 

At the same time, a commitment was 
made by the chairman of the committee 
to the effect that the case would be heard 
before the termination of the hearings. 

In this connection the gentleman from 
New Jersey (Mr. Hart] stated, and I 
quote: 

The chairman suggested a modification of 
the language so that instead of postponing 
the matter until the court should have actu- 
ally disposed of the case, the motion should 
read that it should be postponed until the 
court has had a reasonable opportunity to 
dispose of the issue. I accepted the modify- 
ing language and the motion was adopted. 


In response to an inquiry from the floor 


as to what was meant by a “reasonable 


opportunity” the chairman of the com- 
mittee stated, and I quote: 

A period of 6 weeks was mentioned. The 
committee did not bind itself to 6 weeks. 
We thought the court might need that much 
time. 


Instead of 6 weeks, Mr. Speaker, action 
has been deferred for approximately 812 
months. 

CONFESSION BY CONSPIRATOR 


Hearings were resumed on November 
22. They resulted in 3 more days of 
amazing testimony tending strongly to 
confirm the testimony of last February. 
Charged with having important parts in 
the alleged conspiracy were Edward J. 
Noble, William J. Dempsey, William C. 
Koplowitz, Thomas J. Corcoran, all for- 
mer officials of the New Deal, as well as 
members of the Federal Communications 
Commission. One witness went so far as 
to furnish in full details of the alleged 
conspiracy, stating under oath that he 
had played a principal part in it from 
start to finish. 

On the following day, at a special 
meeting of the committee, over the pro- 
test of the chairman and myself, the 
committee voted 3 to 2 to discontinue 
public hearings and to proceed behind 
closed doors in executive session. 
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DEMAND OF NOBLE'S ATTORNEY COMPLIED WITH 


In so doing, the committee once again 
complied with the demand of Mr. Noble’s 
attorney who, as late as November 19, 
renewed a protest of last February urg- 
ing that the WMCA case warranted no 
further investigation or hearings, but 
that if the committee felt otherwise, such 
hearings should be conducted in execu- 
tive session. 

On receiving word of the action of the 
committee, Mr. John J. Sirica, counsel 
for the committee, tendered his resigna- 
tion effective immediately, stating that 
he did not want anyone to be able to say 
that he was party to a whitewash and 
that in his opinion there was no other 
word that could be used for it than that. 

The committee subsequently retired 
behind closed doors. 


LET CHIPS FALL WHERE THEY MAY 


My own views, Mr. Speaker, are sum- 
marized in a statement made just before 
the committee went into executive ses- 
sion, That statement, which I repeat 
for this Recorp at this time, is as follows: 


I desire to record my emphatic opposition 
to the action of the majority of this com- 
mittee in voting to terminate further public 
hearings and to proceed with this investiga- 
tion behind closed doors and in executive 
session. No justification whatsoever, in my 
judgment, has been shown for withholding 
the facts from the Congress and the people. 
I agree with the recent statement of the 
chairman to the effect that a vote to ter- 
minate public hearings at this time may well 
create a national scandal. 

How anyone who has listened to the testi- 
mony during the last 3 days, including the 
statements made in respect to Mr. Noble, 
Mr. Dempsey, Mr. Koplowitz, Mr. Corcoran, 
and members of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, can vote to close these 
hearings to the public at this time is be- 
yond my comprehension. Fairness itself dic- 
tates that these gentlemen be given the op- 
portunity to be heard publicly in these pro- 
ceedings here and now. 7 

Ever since the start of this investigation 
this committee and its staff have met with 
constant obstruction, intimidation, and un- 
derhand tactics from those in high places 
in the attempt to hamstring its work and 
to suppress the truth. 

There has been and is a wide public in- 
terest in this particular case. No one in my 
judgment can read the testimony already 
a matter of public record without reaching 
the conclusion that that interest is abun- 
dantly justified. 


SOMETHING LOTTEN IN DENMARK? 


Every time the attempt has been made 
to take this case up, tremendous pressure 
has been brought to bear from adminis- 
tration and other sources in the attempt to 
suppress the case entirely or to postpone 
indefinitely the presentation of the facts to 
the Congress and the people. 

Every time that pressure has proved suc- 
cessful in withholding from the Congress 
and the people unsavory facts said to in- 
volve high administration officials and ad- 
visers, both past and present. 

The strength and character of this pres- 
sure is in itself the strongest possible prima 
facie evidence, in my judgment, that there 
is “something rotten in Denmark,” which 
cannot stand the light of honest investiga- 
tion. 

PUBLIC INTEREST IS PARAMOUNT 


The public interest is paramount. It 


+ transcends any private interest claimed to 


be involved. Almost any congressional in- 
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vestigation can result in or affect private 
interests or litigation. If these hearings 
should have such an effect, that effect would 
be purely incidental to the, all-important 
national objectives of this investigation. If 
these public hearings are to be called off 
on this account, almost any public investi- 
gation by the Congress can be deliberately 
thwarted by the same tactics. 

With the present Congress expiring, a vote 
for executive hearings is a vote to withhold 
indefinitely, if not permanently, the further 
facts in this case. 

I will not cast my vote for action which 
must be interpreted as one more attempt to 
whitewash and to withhold from the Con- 
gress and the people facts to which they are 
rightfully entitled. 

The national welfare cries out for an hon- 
est and thoroughgoing public investigation, 
letting the chips fall where they may—an 
investigation in the interest of impartial and 
efficient regulation—an investigation in the 
interest of equality of opportunity and free- 
dom of speech over the radio, one of the 
greatest single factors in the Nation in terms 
of the preservation or destruction of our 
American way of life. 


This House, Mr. Speaker, should unite 
in demanding, “Let there be light.” 

Under leave to extend my remarks I 
include the following editorial appearing 
on November 30 in the Louisville Courier- 
Journal, an ardent champion of the New 
Deal. The editorial is entitled “Mortify- 
ing News From Washington.” It speaks 
for itself. 


MORTIFYING NEWS FROM WASHINGTON 


Two news items in the Courier-Journal 
yesterday must have delighted and fortified 
every political enemy of the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration and saddened and mortified 
every true friend. 

The first concerned a demand by Attorney 
General Biddle for the resignation of As- 
sistant Attorney General Norman M. Littell 
and Mr. Littell’s refusal to comply. Mr. Lit- 
tell is one of the ablest lawyers in the De- 
partment of Justice. As head of the Lands 
Division he has made a remarkable record in 
the acquirement of sites needed for war pur- 
poses, bucking powerful interests and saving 
the taxpayers millions of dollars. It was he 
who blocked an Elk Hills oll contract be- 
tween the Navy and the Standard Oil Co. 
of California by showing how much more 
advantageous its terms were to the company 
than to the Navy. He fought the Army’s plan 
to turn the Breakers Hotel at Palm Beach 
back to the Florida East Coast Railway, after 
spending a huge sum converting it into a 
hospital for soldiers. His testimony before a 
congressional committee helped to upset a 
surplus property disposal plan that was heav- 
ily loaded in favor of speculation and big 
enterprise, 

All of these things Mr. Biddle, as a liberal, 
would be compelled to applaud. We do not 
know whether Mr. Littell is easy to get along 
with in an official capacity. Perhaps he is 
not. Frequently men of his persistence and 
temerity are not. As far as we can make out, 
Mr. Biddle’s principal grievance is that Mr. 
Littell did not clear everything—particularly 
his testimony before Senate investigators— 
with his superior. This complaint from an 
administrator, held responsible for what goes 
on throughout his department, is not un- 
reasonable. Nevertheless, Mr. Biddle had a 
duty to find a way to work harmoniously 
with so exceptionally valuable and fearless a 
public servant, and his attempt to oust Mr, 
Littell makes a peculiarly sorry mess in that 
it gives color to the congressional charge that 
the Attorney General seeks to suppress the 
flow of information from his department to 
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legitimately inquiring committees on the 
Hill. 


The second shocking item concerns an at- 
tempt to suppress information by Members 
of Congress themselves. The decision of the 
House committee investigating the Federal 
Communications Commission to conduct fu- 
ture hearings behind closed doors is simply 
shameful. The committee has been going 
into the curious radio station WMAC deal 
of late 1940, when Donald Flamm sold the 
property for $850,000 to a mer Under Sec- 
retary of Commerce, Edward J. Noble. Mr. 
Flamm has testified that he made the sale 
unwillingly and under pressure from the 
F. C. C. and from even higher in the admin- 
istration. 

Such charges obviously, deserve the most 
thorough and, above all, open investigation, 
Yet the committee closed its doors on mo- 
tion of Representatives identified as admin- 
istration supporters. Every detail affecting 
the transfer of ownership of a facility under 
public license is properly public property. 
The committee's action by 3-to-2 vote has 
justified the indignant resignation ‘2 pro- 
test of its chief counsel, John J. Sirica, the 
observation of its chairman, Representative 
Lea, a Democrat, that the hush-up “might 
well create a national scandal” and the taunt 
of Representative WiccLeswortH, a Repub- 
lican, that something here e id not stand 
the light of honest investigation.” 

The two news items have a connec ion 
which may be somewhat tenuous but which 
we think worth mentioning in passing. In 
both figures the name of Thomas Gardi- 
ner Corcoran. One of Mr, Littell's counts 
against Mr, Biddle is that the Attorney Gen- 
eral, after conferences with Mr. Corcoran, 
tried to get Mr. Littell to settle a Savannah 
Shipyards Co. condemnation case on terms 
more favorable to the company than had 
been proposed. One of the accusations of 
Mr. Flamm is that he was told by William 
J. Dempsey, a former chief counsel for the 
Federal Communications Commission, Who 
represented Mr. Noble in the WMAC trans- 
action, that it was Mr. Corcoran who had 
brought Mr. Dempsey and Mr. Noble together. 

“Tommy the Cork," of course, is known of 
old. He was close to the White House during 
the first two terms of the New Deal. He is 
a former counsel of the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation, a former assistant to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, a former special 
assistant. to the Attorney General. With 
Benjamin V. Cohen, he wrote some of the 
basic New Deal laws. He is, as his account in 
Who's Who puts it, “now in private practice 
in Washington.” Drew Pearson has enlarged 
upon this succinct phrasing as follows; Ad- 
vice to American businessmen having trouble 
with Uncle Sam: Hire as your Washington 
attorney the famous ex-brain truster, Tom 
Corcoran.” In short, Mr. Corcoran's bril- 
liant mind, his immense knowledge of the 
Government, his friendship with the key 
figures of the administrative agencies are 
available to private interests for a fee. His 
“private practice” would be called by some 
blunt people lobbying. It is not uncommon 
for men having such attributes, or a sem- 
blance of them, to put them on sale after 
leaving public service. It cannot be de- 
nounced as sinful but it cannot be praised 
in terms of the idealism the New Deal has 
represented in many of our minds. 

We do not know what Mr. Corcoran said, 
if anything, to Mr. Biddle in behalf of the 
Savannah Shipyards Co. We do not know 
what, if anything, Mr. Corcoran said to Mr. 
Dempsey and Mr, Noble about radio WMAC. 
We are certainly not presupposing any im- 
propriety by Mr. Corcoran in either instance. 
We are only trying to say how tired we are 
of seeing his name bob up in such connec- 
tions and how we wish the Roosevelt admin- 
istration could somehow rid itself of what 
seems to us a parasite in private practice, 
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RESTORING BILLS TO THE PRIVATE 
CALENDAR 


Mr. MOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bills, H. R. 3614 
and H. R. 3639, which were on the last 
Private Calendar, and to which I ob- 
jected, may be restored to the calendar. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ore- 
gon? 

There was no objection. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


A bill of the Senate of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker's table 
and, under the rule, referred as follows: 

S. 1984. An act to amend the act entitled 
“An act to authorize the use for war pur- 
poses of silver held or owned by the United 
States”, approved July 12, 1943; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. KLEIN, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that com- 
mittee had examined and fcund truly 
enrolled bilis of the House of the follow- 
ing titles, which were thereupon signed 
by the Speaker: 


H. R. 86. An act to grant pensions to cer- 
tain unremarried dependent widows of Civil 
War veterans who were married to the vet- 
erans subsequent to June 26, 1905; and 

H. R. 5386. An act to amend the Selective 
Training and Service Act of 1940, as amended, 
to extend the time within which application 
may be made for reemployment, and for 
other purposes, 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled bill of the Senate of 
the following title: 


S. 1795. An act to amend that portion of 
the act approved June 30, 1906 (34 Stat. 697, 
750), authorizing the settlement of accounts 
of deceased cfficers and enlisted men of the 
Army. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. KLEIN, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that com- 
mittee did on this day present to the 
President, for his approval, bills of the 
House of the following titles: 


H. R. 262. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
J. C. Romberg; 

H. R. 1318. An act for the relief of Jack V. 
Dyer; 

H. R. 1654. An act to authorize the acquisi- 
tion, rehabilitation, and operation of the 
facilities for the public in the Olympic Na- 
tional Park, in the State of Washington, and 
for other purposes; 

H. R. 1665. An act for the relief of Joseph 
Paste, Anna Paste, Rose Paste, and to the 
legal guardian of Doris Paste, and to the legal 
guardian of Evelyn Paste; 

H. R. 1919. An act for the relief of Vannie 
Butler; 

H. R. 2097. An act conferring jurisdiction 
upon the Court of Claims of the United 
States to consider and render judgment on 
the claim of W. J. Cox against the United 
States; < 

H. R. 2512. An act for the relief of Betty 
Robins; 

H. R.2576. An act to confer jurisdiction 
upon the Court of Claims to determine and 
render judgment for any losses by Duffy 
Brothers, Inc.; 

H. R. 2601. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Flossie Leeser; 

H. R. 2896. An act for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. R L. Rhodes; 

H. R. 3000. An act for the relief of Clara 
E. Clark; 
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H. R. 3373. An act for the relief of Dewey 
H. Davis; 

H. R. 3495. An act for the relief of Constan- 
tino Arguelles; 

H. R. 3548. An act for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Robert W. Nelson and W. E. Nelson; 

H. R.3608. An act relating to certain over- 
time compensation of civilian employees of 
the United States; 

H. R.3750. An act to provide for the ap- 
pointment of an additional circuit judge 
for the third circult, and to permit the fill- 
ing of the first vacancy occurring in the 
cffice of district judge for the eastern dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania; 

H.R. 3753. An act for the relief of the legal 
guardian of Virginia McMillan, a minor, and 
Howard McMillan; 

H.R. 4024. An act for the relief of Victoria 
Cormier; 

H. R. 4065. An act further defining the 
number and duties of criers and bailiffs in 
United States courts and regulating their 
compensation: 

H. R. 4099. An act to extend the period cf 
the Philippine Insurrection so as to include 
active service with the United States mil- 
itary or naval forces engaged in hostilites 
in the Moro Province, including Mindanao, 
or in the islands of Samar and Leyte, be- 
tween July 5, 1902, and December 21, 1913; 

H. R. 4226. An act for the relief of the 
legal guardian of William L. Owen, a mincr; 

H. R. 4929. An act for the relief of Lt. James 
H. Clark. and Eleanor Clark; 

H. R. 4439. An act for the relief of Dennis 
C. O'Connell: 

H. R. 4999. An act to increase the service- 
connected disability rates of pension for cer- 
tain Regular Establishment veterans and 
veterans of wars prior to World War No. 1; 

H. R. 504 1. An act to amend the Veterans 
Regulations; 

H. R. 5232. An act to transfer jurisdiction 
over the Chattanooga National Cemetery, 
Chattanooga, Tenn., from the Department of 
the Interior to the War Department, and for 
other purposes; 

H.R. 5289. An act to provide for the ac- 
ceptance and protection by the United States 
of property within the authorized boundaries 
of the Everglades National Park project, 
Florida, pending the esteblishment of the 
park, and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 5493. An act to provide for the con- 
tinuation on the active list of the Regular 
Army for the duration of any of the wars 
in which the United States is now engaged, 
and for 6 months thereafter, o. any officer 
on the active list of the Regular Army who 
has served as Chief of Staff during the wars 
in which the United States is now engaged, 


ADJOURNMENT ` 


Mr. ROWAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
the House (at 4 o’clock and 8 minutes 
p. m.) according to its order heretofore 
entered, adjourned until Monday, De- 
cember 4, 1944, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


Beginning at 10 a. m., December 1, 
and December 2, 1944, the Committee 
on the Judiciary will continue public 
hearings on the various proposals to 
amend the Constitution to permit rati- 
fication of treaties by a majority vote of 
the House and the Senate. The resolu- 
tions are House Joint Resolution 6, House 
Joint Resolution 31, House Joint Resolu- 
tion 64, House Joint Resolution 238, 
House Joint Resolution 246, House Joint 
Resolution 264. Hearings will be held 
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in the Committee Judiciary Room, 346 
House Office Building. 


COMMITTEE ON REVISION OF THE Laws 


The committee will hold a hearing on 
Wednesday, December 6, 1944, at 10 a. m., 
in the committee room of the Committee 
on Agriculture, to consider H. R. 5450, 
to revise and codify the criminal laws 
of the United States and to hold public 
hearings thereon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


2058. Under clause 2 of rule XXIV 
a letter from the special assistant to the 
Secretary of the Navy, transmitting one 
copy each of various agreements entered 
into by the Navy Department since the 
last report of this nature to the Congress 
on November 18, 1943, was taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as fellows; 


Mr. ROBINSON of Utah: Committee on the 
Territories. H. R. 4502. A bill to amend the 
act of Congress approved May 20, 1935, enti- 
tled “An act concerning the incorporated 
town of Szward, Territory of Alaska,” as 
amended; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2005). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN: Committee on Agricul- 
ture. S. 1688. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to compromise, adjust, 
or cancel certain indebtedness, and for other 
purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2006). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN: Committee on Agricul- 
ture. H.R.5563. A bill to authorize the 
Administrator of the Farm Security Admin- 
istration to exchange certain land of the 
United States within the Angostura irrigation 
project, Hot Springs, S. Dak., for certain larid 
owned by the city of Hot Springs, S. Dak.; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 2007). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union, 

Mr. HILL: Committee on Agriculture. 
H. R. 5409. A bill for the exchange of lands 
adjacent to the Pike National Forest in Colo- 
rado; without amendment (Rept. No. 2008). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. McCORD: Committee on Agriculture. 
H. R.5566. A bill to amend section 502 (a) 
of the Department of Agriculture Organic 
Act of 1944; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2009). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. H.R.5564. A 
bill to fix the rate of tax under the Federal 
Insurance Contributions Act on employer 
and employees for the calendar year 1945; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 2010). Referred 
tn the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. CHENOWETH: Committee on Claims. 
S. 616. An act for the relief of Mrs. Mary 
Vullo; without amendment (Rept. No, 2004), 
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Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. JENNINGS: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 8614. A bill for the relief of the Queen 
City Brewing Co; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2011). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. PATTON: Committee on Claims. H.R. 
3639. A bill for the relief of Herman Weinert, 
Jr, M. D.; with an amendment (Rept. No. 
2012). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bilis and resolutions were introduced and 
` severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BURDICK: 

H. R. 5569. A bill to create an Indian Claims 
Commission, to provide for the powers, 
duties, and function thereof, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Indian Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. COLE of New York: 

H. R.5570. A bill to provide that the term 
of office of the Governor of Puerto Rico shall 
expire 60 days from the enactment of this 
act and at the end of each 4-year period 
thereafter; to the Committee on Insular Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. RAMSPECE: 

H. R.5571. A bill to omit or defer the re- 
quired 5-year valuation of the civil-service 
retirement and disability fund for the dura- 
tion of the present war and for 1 year there- 
after; to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

By Mr. PISH: 

H. Con. Res. 103. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress concerning 
hourly minimum wage standards; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ROBINSON of Utah: 
H. R. 5572. A bill for the relief of Thomas 
Sumner; to the Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 5573 A bill for the relief of Ern 
Wright; to the Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


6226. By Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON: Pe- 
tition of Rex B. Cruse, teacher of vocational 
agriculture, Ennis Independent School Dis- 
trict, Ennis, Tex., favoring House bill 5079; to 
the Committee on Education. 

6227. By Mr. JOSEPH M. PRATT: Resolu- 
tion of the Chamber of Commerce and Board 
of Trade of Philadelphia on continuing the 
old-age and survivors insurance tax at 1 
percent; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

6228. By the SPEAKER: Petition of James 
R. Allen, protesting on constitutional grounds 
his incarceration and denial of appeal; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


SENATE 


Monpay, DECEMBER 4, 1944 


(Legislative day of Tuesday, November 
21, 1944) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Rev. Frederick E. Reissig, D. D., 
executive secretary, Washington Feder- 
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ation of Churches, Washington, D. C., 
offered the following prayer: 


Eternal God, we come again to Thee 
today out of necessity; where else can 
we go, for Thou alone hast words of life 
for us, Thy bewildered and seeking chil- 
dren. 

We come penitently, for our sins are 
ever before us, and our failures ever re- 
mind us that we have forgotten that 
without Thee we can do nothing. 

We come soberly, for we walk in the 
valley of tragedy and tribulation. The 
sorrow of our homes is more than we 
can bear alone; the dangers are greater 
than we can encounter without Thy 
companionship; the temptations are be- 
yond our own strength to resist; the bur- 
dens and cares and responsibilities are 
heavier than we can carry alone. 

But, our Father, we come to Thee this 
hour, not only in penitence and sober- 
ness but also hopefully. Thou art the 
God of ages past and our hope for years 
to come. Thou dost go before us with 
light to dispel the darkness, with wis- 
dom to overcome our ignorance, with 
power to overcome all that would hinder 
and stay us from doing Thy will. 

We commit ourselves and our Nation 
and all Thy children to Thy keeping and 
leading. We have no fear in Thy pres- 
ence. 

In the name of Him who walked even 
to the Cross with fortitude and hope. 
Amen. 


DESIGNATION OF ACTING PRESIDENT 
PRO TEMPORE 


The Secretary, Edwin A. Halsey, read 
the following letter: 


UNITED States SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D. C., December 4, 1944, 
To the Senate; 
Being temporarily absent from the Senate, 
I appoint Hon, KENNETH „ & Sen- 
ator from the State of Tennessee, to perform 
the duties of the Chair during my absence. 
CARTER GLASS, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. McKELLAR thereupon took the 
chair as Acting President pro tempore. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. HILL, and by unani- 
mous consent, the reading of the Journal 
of the proceedings of the calendar day 
Friday, December 1, 1944, was dispensed 
with, and the Journal was approved. 


. MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILLS 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were commu- 
nicated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one 
of his secretaries, who also announced 
that on November 29, 1944, the President 
had approved and signed the following 
acts: 

S. 887. An act conferring jurisdiction upon 
the United States District Court for the 
Western District of Virginia to hear, deter- 
mine, and render judgment upon the claims 
of John Weakley and Rella Moyer; 

S. 1226. An act for the relief of Charles T. 
Allen; 

S. 1365. An, act for the relief of J. C. 
Drewry; 

S. 1451. An act to amend the act entitled 
“An act for the confirmation of the title to 
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the Saline lands in Jackson County, State of 
Illinois, to D. H. Brush, and others,” approved 
March 2, 1861; 

S. 1465. An act for the relief of Dr. A. R. 
Adams; 

S. 1477. An act for the relief of Carl M. 
Frasure; 

S. 1501. An act for the relief of the Rau 
Motor Sales Co.; 

S. 1572. An act for the relief of Frank Rob- 
ertson; 

S. 1605. An act for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. John Borrego; Mr. and Mrs. Joe Silva; 
the legal guardian of Frank Borrego; the 
legal guardian of Rueben Silva; and the legal 
guardian of Rudolph Silva; 

S. 1665. An act to relieve certain employees 
of the Veterans’ Administration from finan- 
cial liability for certain overpayments and 
allow such credit therefor as is necessary in 
the accounts of Guy F. Allen, chief disburs- 
ing officer; 

S. 1709. An act for the relief of Mrs. Clark 
Gourley, administratrix of the estate of Clark 
Gourley; 

S. 1717. An act for the relief of Luella F. 
Stewart; 


S. 1763. An act for the relief of the Square 
D Co.; 


S. 1766. An act for the relief of C. C. Thorn- 


n; 

S. 1776. An act for the relief of L. O. 
Gregory; 

S. 1905. An act for the relief of the estate 
of Walney A. Colvin, deceased; 

S. 1983. An act for the relief of Mrs. Anna 
Runnebaum; 

S. 1995. An act for the relief of Fred A. 
Dimler and Gwendolyn E. Dimler, his wife; 

S. 2007. An act for the relief of Lum 
Jacobs; 


S. 2031. An act for the relief of Lt. (T) P. J. 
Voorhies; and 
S. 2069. An act for the relief of Irma S. 
Sheridan, postmaster at Rockville, Oreg. 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. McLeod, one of its 
clerks, announced that the House had 
passed without amendment the bill (S. 
2004) to amend the act entitled An act 
to mobilize the production facilities of 
small business in the interests of success- 
ful prosecution of the war, and for other 
purposes,” approved June 11, 1942. 

The message also announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendment 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 3732) to 
repeal the prohibition against the filling 
of a vacancy in the office of district 
judge in the district of New Jersey; asked 
a conference with the Senate on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses there- 
on, and that Mr. Sumvers of Texas, Mr. 
Water, and Mr. Hancock were ap- 
pointed managers on the part of the 
House at the conference. 

The message further announced that 
the House had disagreed to the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
4485) authorizing the construction of 
certain public works on rivers and har- 
bors for flood control, and for other 
purposes; agreed to the conference asked 
by the Senate on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and that Mr, 
WHITTINGTON, Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana, 
Mr. ELLIOTT, Mr. CLASON, and Mr. CURTIS 
were appointed managers on the part of 
the House at the conference. 


CREDENTIALS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate the creden- 
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tials of CHARLES W. Tosey, chosen a Sen- 
ator from the State of New Hampshire 
for the term commencing January 3, 
1945, which were read and ordered to be 
filed, as follows: 
State or New HAMPSHIRE, 
Executive Department. 
To the PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE OF THE 
UNITED STATES; 

This is to certify that on the 7th day of 
November 1944, CHARLES W. Toney was duly 
chosen by the qualified electors of the State 
of New Hampshire a Senator from said State 
to.represent said State in the Senate of the 
United States for the term of 6 years, begin- 
ning on the 3d day of January 1945. 

Witness: His Excellency our Governor 
Robert O. Blood, and our seal hereto affixed 
this 22d day of November 1914. 

By the Governor: 

Rosert O. BLOOD, 
Governor. 

EnocH D. FULLER, 
Secretary of State. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I 
present the credentials of my colleague, 
the junior Senator from Wisconsin, for 
appropriate disposition. 

The credentials of ALEXANDER WILEY, 
chosen a Senator from the State of Wis- 
consin for the term commencing Janu- 
ary 3, 1945, were read and ordered to be 
filed, as follows: 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
THE STATE OF WISCONSIN, 
Executive Department. 
To the PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE OF THE 
UNTTED STATES: 

This is to certify that on the 7th day of 
November 1944, ALEXANDER WILEY was duly 
chosen by the qualified electors of the State 


[SEAL] 


of Wisconsin a Senator from said State to- 


represent said State in the Senate of the 
United States for the term of 6 years, com- 
mencing on the 8d day of January 1945. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused the great seal of the 
State of Wisconsin to be affixed. Done at 
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the capitol, in the city of Madison, this 

29th day of November, in the year of our 

Lord 1944. 

By the Governor: 
WALTER S. GOODLAND, 
Governor. 

Frep R. ZIMMERMAN, 

Secretary of State. 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr, President, I have 
the pleasure of sending to the desk the 
credentials of my colleague the senior 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lucas], who 
has been honored by the people of Illi- 
nois by reelection to the Senate of the 
United States for a second term, com- 
mencing January 3, 1945. 

The credentials were read and ordered 
to be filed; as follows: 

STATE OF ILLINOIS 
To the PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE OF THE UNITED 
STATES: 

This is to certify that on the 7th day of 
November, 1944, Scorr W. Lucas was duly 
chosen by the qualified electors of the State 
of Illinois, a Senator from said State, 
to represent said State in the Senate of 
the United States for the term of 6 years, 
beginning on the 3d day of January 1945. 

Witness: His Excellency our Governor, 
Dwight H. Green, and our seal hereto affixed 
at Springfield this 29th day of November, in 
the year of our Lord 1944. 

By the Governor: 

DwicutT H. Green, 
Governor. 
RICHARD YATES Rowe, 
Secretary of State. 


FLOOD-CONTROL PROJECTS—PRINTING 
OF BILL 


Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill (H. R. 
4485) authorizing the construction of 
certain public works on rivers and har- 
bors for flood control, and for other pur- 
poses, be printed with the Senate amend- 
ments numbered. 


[SEAL] 


[SEAL] 
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THE ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 


WATER SUPPLY OF SAN DIEGO COUNTY, 
CALIF. (S. DOC. NO. 249) 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a communication from the President of 
the United States, dated November 29, 
1944, transmitting a report relative to 
the emergency in the water supply of 
San Diego County, Calif., which will be 
referred, with the accompanying report, 
to the Committee on Irrigation and Rec- . 
lamation and printed. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATION 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate the following 
letter, which was referred as indicated: 


SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF CERTAIN 
ALIENS 

A letter from the Attorney General, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report stating 
all of the facts and pertinent provisions of 
law in the cases of 313 individuals whose 
deportation has been suspended for more 
than 6 months under authority of law, to- 
gether with a statement of the reason for 
such suspension (with accompanying pa- 
pers); to the Committee on Immigration. 


* PERSONS EMPLOYED BY COMMITTEES 


WHO ARE NOT FULL-TIME SENATE OR 
COMMITTEE EMPLOYEES 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate monthly re- 
ports from the chairmen of certain 
Senate committees, made in response to 
Senate Resolution 319, agreed to August 
23, 1944, relative to persons employed 
who are not full-time employees of the 


-Senate or any committee thereof, which 


were ordered to lie on the table and to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


WAR CONTRACTS SUBCOMMITTEE, SENATE MILITARY AFFAIRS COMMITTEE 


DECEMBER 1, 1944. 
To the Senate: 
The above-mentioned committee hereby 
submits the following report showing the 


names of persons employed by the committee 
who are not full-time employees of the Sen- 
ate or of the committee for the month of 
November 1944, in compliance with the terms 


of Senate Resolution No. 319, agreed to Au- 
gust 23, 1944: 


', Annual rate 
Name of individual Adäress Name and address of department or organization by whom paid | of com- 
pensation 

Borchardt, Kurt.. 1385 Nicholson St. NW., Washington, D. C.. -| Smaller War Plants 8 voshington D. C $5, 600 
Gross, Bertram 1s South Quincy St., Arlüngton, Va. --| Navy Department, Washington, D 6, 500 
Phippen, Doris. EA Ba ant Hall, 40 Piattsburg Court NW., Washington, 2. 100 
Regnier, Omer 209 Franklin Ave., Silver Spring, MÄdd Farm Security Administration, Washington, D. CO 3, 800 
Ruben, ann.... eens sardori 1243 Holbrook Terrace NE., Washington, D. CO Reconstruction Finance Corporation, Washington, D. C 2, 300 


JAMES E. Murray, Chairman, 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE TO STUDY AND SURVEY PROBLEMS OF SMALL BUSINESS ENTERPRISES 


DECEMBER 1, 1944. 
To the Senate: 


The above-mentioned committee hereby 
submits the following report showing the 


names of persons employed by the committee 


who are not full-time employees of the Sen- 
ate or of the committee for the month of 
November 1944, in compliance with the terms 


Namo of individual 


Cheney, Brainard. 
Crivella, Agnes E- 
Devitt, Emerald G 
Digges, Elsie A... 
Evans, Harry J 
Forbes, F. Preston.. 
Fuller, Carol NM. 
Gray, Scott K., Jr. 
Groeper, Stela J. 

Heckard, Dorothy NI. 


-| 2101S St. NW., 


8418 Highwood Dr. SE., Washington, D z 
1408 Buchanan St. NW., Washington, D 5 

5 ae h Bt, South, Arlington, 2 
8 3010 Gainer lte St. SE., Washin 
510 Four Mile Rd., Alexandria, 


Washington, D. 3 


w ‘ashington, D. ez 
-| 119 Joliet St. sw s 
.| 1127 Branch Ave. SE., Washington, D. 
Shreve Rd., Falis Church, va 


Address 


25 D. C. 


Washington, D. C. 


of Senate Resolution No. 319, agreed to Au- 
gust 23, 1944: 


Annual rate 

Name and address of department or organization by whom paid | of com- 

pensation 

Foreign Economie Administration, Washington, D. C $6, 500 
War Production Board, Washington, D. O 2, 700 
1 23. TEE 1 
Reconstruction Finance Sag yoration, W ashington, D.G 6, 500 
Department of Commerce, V Yashington, tk al © RES RES = 4, 600 
Office of Price Administration, Washington. D, G. =e 2, 100 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, Washington, D.C 4, 600 
w 5 Board, Washington, D. C riod 
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SPECIAL COMMITTEE TO STUDY AND SURVEY PROBLEMS OF SMALL BUSINESS ENTERPRISES—continued 


Name of individual Name and address of department or organization by whom paid | of com: 
pensation 
Kimball, Katheen 1701 Park Rd NW., Washington, D, O War Production Board Wash.ngton, D. O. $2, 000 
Lucas, Elizabeth P. 1730 North Quincy St., Arlington, Va -do 1. 800 
Miller, Lois 3120 Massachusetts Ave. SE., Washi btngto do. 2, 600 
Nelson, John W 1445 Ogden St. NW. „Washington, D, G. do 5, 600 
Purdy, Grace F 230 apg Iland Ave, NE. Washington fice o: 3, 200 
. Arthur G.. . 719 D St. NE., Washington, D. G. . R 5 — 
e, George — 
Spicer, Lillian Evel 2 600 
Steckman, Frederic 4000 Cathedral 1 Washington, D. 9 4, 600 
Strudel, Margie I; -| 4832 12th St. NE., Washington, D. GC. War 1, 300 
d 201 East Shepherd St., Chevy Chase, Md... 6, 500 
Van = 1622 Mount Eagle P1., Alexan 8 J ar Production Boar yen. B . G. 6, 500 
Yolenesics, Olga. 2400 13th St. NW., Washington, 5.0 —00 FF K See ay NO 2,000 
James E. Murray, Chairman, 
COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AFFAIRS 
DECEMBER 1, 1944. names of persons employed by the committee | of Senate Resolution No. 319, agreed to Au- 
To the Senate: who are not full-time employees of the Sen- | gust 23, 1044: 


The above-mentioned committee hereby | ate or of the committee for the month of 
submits the following report showing the | November 1944, in compliance with the terms 


Name of individual 


Name and address of department or organization by whom paid 


Copt Jema A. Saunders U. S. Navy | 4105 Oliver St., Chevy Chase, Md OF na Oa Chiat, of Naval Operations, Navy Department, $6, 
Chief Yeoman Herbert S. Atkinson | 2405 Pennington Rd., Trenton, N94 2 0 Naval 0 Navy Department, Washington, 1, 512 
(A A), U. S. Naval Reserve. D. C. 


Davi I. Walsn, Chairman. 
SENATE NAVY LIAISON OFFICE, ROOM 461, SENATE OFFICE BUILDING 
DECEMBER 1, 1944. name of persons employed by the committee | of Senate Resolution No. 319, agreed to Au- 
To the Senate; who are not full-time employees of the Sen- | gust 23, 1944: 
The above-mentioned committee hereby | ate or of the committee for the month of 
submits the following report showing the | November 1944, in compliance with the terms 


Annual 
Name of individual Address om 
pensation 
Lt. Frederick A. McLaughlin, U. 8, $2, 400 
‘Naval Reserve. 0. 
5 bmn G. Feeney, U. 8. Naval | 2745 th St. NW., Washington, D. 0 do 2, 400 
eser ve 
Yeoman Second Class Eleanor W. 2134 R St. NW., Washington, D. C . . do 1. 182 
St. Clair, U. 8. Naval Reserve, 
Yeoman Second Class Loretto F. . do r S S OT A OEN 1.152 


Jochman, U S. Nava! Reserve. 


The above employees are representatives of the Bureau of Naval Personnel, Navy Department, to assist Senators on naval personnel matters. 
Davin I, Watsx, Chairman, 


: COMMITTEE ON PENSIONS 
NOVEMBER 29, 1944. name of person employed by the committee of Senate Resolution No. 319, agreed to Au- 
To the Senate: who is not a full-time employee of the Sen- | gust 23, 1944: 


The above-mentioned committee hereby | ate or of the committee for the month of 
submits the following report showing the | November 1944, in compliance with the terms 


— üöZ—᷑— ẽ —— —ä—öä.äſſ—̈—' — ͤ—ͤ——ää . jä—ô! — m O O 


Name ol individual Address ` Name and address of department or organization by whom paid yer te 
Louis J, Meyerle..........------.-----}| 612 Bennington Drive, Silver Spring, Md Veterans’ Administration. i re — — EROE? $5, 000 


JAMES M, TUNNELL, Chairman. 
COMMITTEE ON PUBLIO Senate Resolution No. 319, agreed to August The following persons are detailed from the 


LANDS AND BURVEYS, 23, 1944: Forest Sekvi 
December 1, 1944. CARL A. HATCH, Chairman. assist with ep * . 
To the Senate: By W. H. McMatns, Clerk. work of the above subcom- 
The above-mentioned committee hereby ee P ee Lees ea CP bia 
submits the following report showing the | Memorand r CARL A. TCH, 8. Haskell, senior adminis ve Officer, 
name of persons employed by the committee chairman, Senate Committee on Public | Forest Service, CAF-12; basic salary, $5,000 


Lands and Surveys. 
who are not full-time employees of the Senate | Prom Senator Par McCarran, chairman of Per year- 


or of the committee for the month of Novem- the Subcommittee to Investigate Certain Elizabeth Heckman, clerk, CAP-5; basic 
ber 1944, in compliance with the terms of Public Lands, salary, $2,000 per year. 
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SUBCOMMITTEE ON WARTIME HEALTH AND EDUCATION 
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DECEMBER 1, 1944. 
To the Senate: 
The above-mentioned committee hereby 
submits the following report showing the 


Name of individual 


Lo 
Ruth Morie.. 
Dolores Raschella 


A p E S 

Lt. foelie Falk, A. U. S., M. 

Lt, Comar. John B. ‘Traslow, M. C., 
U. 8. Naval Reserve. 


-| 2714 Rd. NW., 8 D. C 
tS — aye Mt. Rainier, 
2213 l4th St. NE. , Washington, D 0 


3 F St. 
gS 1607 18th St. Siz, W 
H Rođman St. W Washing 
Wisconsin Ave, NW., Washington, B. 


2804 Terrace 
2007 Peabody Kk. Wist Washinton. D 8 U. 8. 


names of persons employed by the committee 
who sre not full-time employees of the Sen- 
ate or of the committee for the month of 
December, in compliance with the terms 


Address 


on, D. O. 


Name and address of department or organization by whom paid 


War Production Board, 3d and pendence Ave. SW... $3, 200 
Nav tesa re 18th and Constitution Ave. NW 3, 800 
2,000 

609 

itution Ave. NW. 8 200 

Fede Agency, 1825 H St. NW 5, 600 
1 istration, Vermont Ave. and I St. NW] ”ꝰů 2, 000 
Ba ane Sa a . ea 2, 600 

2, 000 

oe oscars 200 

‘avy, 18th and Constitution A = NW . 3, 000 


of Senate Resolution No. 319, agreed to Au- 
gust 23, 1944: 


Annual rate 
of com- 
pensation 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate by the Acting President pro tem- 
pore and referred as indicated: 

A resolution by the council of the city of 
Toledo, Ohio, endorsing the St. Lawrence sea- 
way project; to the Committee on Commerce. 

A petition of sundry citizens (veterans of 
World War No. 1), of Puerto Rico, relating to 
the independence of Puerto Rico, and pray- 
ing for consideration of the problem of 
Puerto Rican veterans; to the Committee on 
Territories and Insular Affairs. 


THE INSURANCE BUSINESS—PETITION 
FROM KANSAS 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp, and appropriately referred, 
a petition I have received from Dodge 
City, Kans. This petition, numerously 
signed by citizens of Dodge City, ex- 
presses their interest in the passage of 
the Walter-Hancock bill (H. R. 3270) or 
the Bailey-Van Nuys bill (S. 1362). 
They feel that the insurance business can 
be handled more readily through local 
supervision than through Washington. 
I approve the stand they have taken on 
this proposed legislation. 

There being no objection, the petition 
was ordered to lie on the table and the 
body thereof was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Hon. Senators ARTHUR CAPPER and CLYDE 
M: REED to vote and work for the passage of 
the Walter-Hancock bill (H. R. 3270) or the 
Bailey-Van Nuys bill on the Senate Calendar, 
without amendments other than those which 
would exclude insurance from operation of 
Federal Trade Commission Act and Robin- 
son-Patman Act. 

We believe that through the supervision 
by the Kansas State Insurance Department 
and through the cooperation of that depart- 
ment with the Kansas Inspection Bureau, 
Kansas State Fire Prevention Association, 
and the insurance companies licensed to op- 
erate in the State of Kansas, the interests of 
the insuring public can best be served. 

We further believe that the insurance busi- 
ness is of such a nature that it can be han- 
dled to the best advantage through local 
supervision than through a board or commis- 
sion located in Washington, D. C. 


ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY—ENDORSEMENT 
BY THE NATIONAL GRANGE 


Mr CAPPER. Mr. President, at its 
seventy-eighth annual session at Win- 


X — 550 


ston-Salem, N. C., from November 15 to 
23, 1944, the National Grange reaffirmed 
its action at the 1943 session, endorsing 
the St. Lawrence seaway and power 
project. 

The resolution adopted at the sev- 
enty-eighth annual session is as follows: 

We approve of the action of the 1943 ses- 
sion regarding the St. Lawrence waterway. 


The action of the 1943 session referred 
to and reaffirmed in this resolution was 
as follows: 

Whereas the National Grange has for years 
advocated the completion of the St. Lawrence 
seaway, nearly 90 percent of which is al- 
ready completed, and opening this wonder- 
ful artery of commerce to carry the products 
of the interior of our country to the markets 
of the world at reduced costs; and 

Whereas the completion of this project 
would permit the development of vast elec- 
trical energy, now going to waste in the on- 
rushing waters of this mighty river, result- 
ing in ore electric power to all our 
people; and 

Whereas there is legislation now pending 
in Congress to bring this project to com- 
pletion as soon as material and labor are 
available: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the National Grange reaf- 
firms its position favoring completion of this 
project for navigation and power purposes. 


I ask that the resolution of the Na- 
tional Grange may be appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the resolution 
referred to by the Senator from Kansas 
will be referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

REPORT OF AGRICULTURE AND FORESTRY 
COMMITTEE DURING RECESS 


Under authority of the order of the 
ist instant, 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma, from the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 
4911) to amend the Federal Crop Insur- 
ance Act, reported it on December 2, 
1944, with amendments, and submitted 
a report (No. 1298) thereon. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. DOWNEY, from the Commitee on 
Civil Service: 

S. 2201. A bill to provide for health pro- 
grams for Government employees; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 1299); and 


CLAUDE PEPPER, Chairman. 


H. R. 4918. A bill to provide for the pay- 
ment to certain Government employees for 
accumulated or accrued annual leave due 
upon their separation from Government 
service; with amendments (Rept. No. 1300). 

By Mr. HATCH, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 

H. R. 5518. A bill to amend section 119 of 
the Judicial Code; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1902); and 

H. R. 4993. A bill to amend Public, No. 507, 
Seventy-seventh Congress, second session, an 
act to further expedite the prosecution cf the 
war, approved March 27, 1942, known as the 
Second War Powers Act, 1942; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1301). 

By Mr. TYDINGS, from the Committee 
on Territories and Insular Affairs: 

H. R. 5029. A bill to assist in the internal 
development of the Virgin Islands by the 
undertaking of useful projects therein, and 


for other purposes; with amendments (Rept. 
No. 1304). 


REGISTRATION AND PROTECTION OF 
TRADE-MARKS—REPORT OF PATENTS 
COMMITTEE 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, on behalf 
of the junior Senator from Florida (Mr. 
Perper], chairman of the Committee on 
Patents, I ask consent to report back 
from that committee, with amendments, 
the bill (H. R. 82) to provide for the reg- 
istration and protection of trade-marks 
used in commerce, to carry out the pro- 
visions of certain international conven- 
tions, and for other purposes, and I sub- 
mit a report (No. 1303) thereon. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, may I 
ask the distinguished leader whether the 
report was agreed to at a meeting of the 
committee? I am a member of the Com- 
mittee on Patents, and I have had no 
notice of any meeting. 

Mr. HILL. I cannot advise the Sen- 
ator. All I know is that the report was 
presented as a report of the Committee 
on Patents, and in the absence of the 
chairman, the junior Senator from Flor- 
ida [Mr. PEPPER], I was asked to file the 
report in his name. If the Senator from 
Maine wishes to inquire into the mat- 
ter, I shall be glad to withhold the re- 
port temporarily. 

Mr. WHITE. If the reauest is merely 
that the report may be filed, I shall not 
object to it at the moment. 

Mr. HILL. That is the request. 

Mr. WHITE. But I want it definitely 
understood that I am not agreeing that 
there was any meeting of the committee, 
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any notice of a meeting, or any commit- 
tee action with respect to the proposed 
legislation. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the report will 
be received and the bill will be placed on 
the calendar. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. WHITE (for Mr. BREWSTER) : 

S. 2208. A bill providing for the transfer of 
certain property from the Home Owners’ Loan 
Corporation to the United States for national 
park purposes; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. MEAD: 

S. 2209. A bill establishing wage differen- 
tial for leadingmen and quartermen at all 
naval establishments; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 


RIVER AND HARBOR IMPROVEMENTS— 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. VANDENBERG submitted an 
amendment intended to be proposed by 
him to the bill (H. R. 3961) authorizing 
the construction, repair, and preserva- 
tion of certain public works on rivers and 
harbors, and for other purposes, which 
was ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

Mr. MEAD submitted two amendments 
intended to be proposed by him to House 
bill 3861, supra, which were ordered to lie 
on the table and to be printed. 


THE GLOBAL ALPHABET 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
President, I ask permission to present a 
statement prepared by former Senator 
Robert L. Owen, of my State. The state- 
ment is in further explanation of the 
global phonetic alphabet designed by 
former Senator Owen. I ask that the 
statement be printed as a Senate docu- 
ment, with illustrations. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


REMARKS OF EDWIN CAMP ON ONE HUN- 
DRED AND SIXTY-NINTH ANNIVERSARY 
OF CREATION OF UNITED STATES MA- 
RINE CORPS 


Mr. RUSSELL asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp the radio address 
made by Hon. Edwin Camp on the one hun- 
dred and sixty-ninth anniversary of the cre- 
ation of the U. S. Marine Corps by the Con- 
tinental Congress, on the Atlanta Journal 
program, November 9, 1944, which appears in 
the Appendix.] 


POST-WAR PEACE AND AN ASSOCIATION 
OF NATIONS 


[Mr. DANAHER asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an extract 
containing recommendations of the Ameri- 
can Legion executive committee relating to 
post-war peace, together with an editorial 
from the Hartford Courant of November 24, 
1944, relating to the same subject, which 
appear in the Appendix.] 


TRIBUTE TO ALFRED EMMANUEL SMITH 


Mr. MEAD asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “Alfred Emmanuel Smith,” from the 
Catholic Sun, of Syracuse, N. Y., of October 
5, 1944, and an editorial entitled “A Chal- 
lenge to Bigotry,” from the Post-Standard, 
of Syracuse, N. Y., of October 6, 1944, which 
appear in the Appendix.] 
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REPORT ON POST-WAR TRANSPORTATION 
OF MAIL 
[Mr. MEAD asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a report on post- 
war transportation of mail by the executive 
committee of the Railway Mail Association, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


ST. LAWRENCE RIVER DEVELOPMENT— 
EDITORIAL FROM THE CHRISTIAN 
SCIENCE MONITOR 
[Mr. LANGER asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Recorp an editorial en- 

titled “Who Opposes St. Lawrence Plan Now?” 
from the Christian Science Monitor of De- 
cember 2, 1944, which appears in the Appen- 

dix.] 

MRS. EUGENE W. RANDALL 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives to 
the bill (S. 1471) for the relief of Mrs. 
Eugene W. Randall, which was, on page 
1, line 6, to strike out “$1,000” and in- 
sert “$2,500.” 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I move that the 
Senate concur in the amendment of the 
House. 

The motion was agreed to. 


SIGFRIED OLSEN—SIGFRIED OLSEN 
SHIPPING CO. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate a message 
from the House of Representatives an- 
nouncing its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
2825) for the relief of Sigfried Olsen, do- 
ing business as Sigfried Olsen Shipping 
Co., and requesting a conference with the 
Senate on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I move that the 
Senate insist upon its amendments, agree 
to the request of the House for a confer- 
ence, and that the Chair appoint the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Acting President pro tempore appointed 
Mr. O’DanteL, Mr. Stewart, and Mr, 
Wuerry conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 


OFFICE OF DISTRICT JUDGE IN NEW 
JERSEY 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate a message 
from the House of Representatives an- 
nouncing its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
3732) to repeal the prohibition against 
the filling of a vacancy in the office of 
district judge in the district of New 
Jersey, and requesting a conference with 
the Senate on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon. 

Mr, HATCH. I move that the Senate 
insist upon its amendment, agree to the 
request of the House for a conference, 
and that the Chair appoint the conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. HATCH, 
Mr. CHANDLER, and Mr. DANAHER con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 
Mr. HILL. I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll, 
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The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Alken Gillette Overton 
Austin Green Radcliffe 
Bailey Guffey Reed 

Ball Gurney Revercomb 
Bankhead Hall Reynolds 
Bilbo Hatch Robertson 
Brooks Hayden Russell 
Buck Hiil Shipstead 
Burton Holman Stewart 
Bushfield Jenner Taft 

Butler Johnson, Calif. Thomas, Okla. 
Byrd Johnson, Colo, Tunnell 
Capper Kilgore Tydings 
Caraway La Follette Vandenberg 
Chandler Langer agner 
Clark, Mo. Lucas Wallgren 
Connaliy McFarland Walsh, Mass. 
Cordon McKellar Walsh, N. J. 
Danaher Maloney Weeks 
Davis Maybank Wheeler 
Downey Mead Wherry 
Eastland Millikin White 
Ellender Murray Wiley 
Ferguson Nye Willis 
George O'Daniel 

Gerry O'Mahoney 


Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. GLass] and the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN] 
are absent from the Senate because of ill- 
ness. 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. McCar- 
RAN] and the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Morpock] are detained on official busi- 
ness for the Senate. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. PEP- 
PER] is absent on important public busi- 
ness. : 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
BARKLEY] and the Senator from. New 
Mexico [Mr. CHavez] are unavoidably de- 
tained. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. AN- 
DREWS], the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
CLARK], the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
ScrucHam], the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Tuomas], and the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. TRUMAN] are necessarily ab- 
sent. 

Mr. WHERRY. The following Sena- 
tors are necessarily absent: 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Brew- 
STER], the Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. BR DES], the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. Hawxes], the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Moore], the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. Tuomas], the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. TOBEY], and 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. WILSON]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
Farzanp in the chair). Seventy-six Sen- 
ators having answered to their names, a 
quorum is present. 


RIVER AND HARBOR IMPROVEMENTS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 3961) authorizing the 
construction, repair, and preservation of 
certain public works on rivers and har- 
bors, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the Committee 
amendment, on page 17, after line 5, 
which will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 17, after 
line 5, it is proposed to insert: 

Waterway connecting the Tombigbee and 
Tennessee Rivers; in accordance with the 
recommendation of the Board of Engineers 
for Rivers and Harbors in the report sub- 


mitted in House Document No. 269, Seventy- 
sixth Congress. 
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Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, there 
having been six surveys of this project 
already, I think it is time we passed the 
item, and did not spend any more of the 
taxpayers’ money in surveying. 

Mr. President, the waterway connect- 
ing the Tombigbee and Tennessee Rivers, 
to be constructed in accordance with the 
recommendation of the Board of En- 
gineers for Rivers and Harbors in the 
report submitted in House Document 
Numbered 269, Seventy-sixth Congress, is 
one of the greatest developments of its 
kind ever proposed. There has been 
only one other project of similar char- 
acter in the history of the world that I 
know anything about, and that is the 
famous connecting link between the Don 
and Volga, Rivers in Russia, by which 
two of the great river systems of that 
great country were united, or brought 
together. This vital project is included 
in the Rivers and Harbors bill (H. R. 
3961) and I feel confident that when the 
importance of the measure providing for 
this waterway is understood by the Con- 
gress it will be enacted into law. 

Not only will the proposed Tennessee- 
Tombigbee Inland Waterway be of ben- 
efit to northeast Mississippi and that 
immediate section of the country, but it 
will be of immeasurable value to the 
entire Mississippi Valley, from New 
Orleans and Mobile to Memphis, Cairo, 
St. Louis, Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis, 
on the Mississippi; Omaha and Sioux 
City on the Missouri; Paducah, Cincin- 
nati, Wheeling, and Pittsburgh, on the 
Ohio; and all points on the Tennessee 
River from Paducah to Knoxville, as well 
as all points up to Nashville on the Cum- 
berland. 

In the survey report by the special 
Board of Engineers—Ho' Document 
269, page 12—it is pointed out that the 
ridge which divides the Tennessee Valley 
from the headwaters of the Tombigbee 
River in northeastern Mississippi is lo- 
cated from 15 to 18 miles south of the 
Tennessee River. Opposite a point in 
the divide where the waters of Yellow 
Creek flow northward and empty into 
the Tennessee River, the waters of 
Mackeys Creek flow southward and emp- 
ty into the East Fork of the Tombigbee 
River. Although the elevation of the 
divide at this point is 60 feet above the 
lewest known saddle, the absence of 
rock in the ridge provides the most favor- 
able location for the proposed waterway 
between the Tennessee and Tombigbee 
Rivers. The connection with the Ten- 
nessee River would be made by a cut 
about 27 miles long following Yellow 
Creek Valley to the divide, thence across 
the divide to Mackeys Creek. South of 
the divide the waterway would follow 
Mackeys Creek, the East Fork of the 
Tombigbee River, and the Tombigbee 
River to Demopolis, Ala., from which 
point the existing improved waterways 
to Mobile would be utilized. 

This proposed waterway will afford an 
additional means of interchange of com- 
merce between the Gulf Intracoastal 
Waterway and the Tombigbee-Warrior 
system, on the one hand, and the Ten- 
nessee, Ohio, and Mississippi River sys- 
tems on the other. There is no other 
known project that will yield greater 
returns in shortening transportation 
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distances and in reducing transportation 
costs than the Tennessee-Tombigbee In- 
land Waterway. 

A round trip for a barge tow or a boat 
from Cairo, III., to New Orleans down 
the Mississippi, thence across to Mobile 
along the existing intracoastal water- 
way, thence up the Tombigbee Inland 
Waterway to the Tennessee River into 
Pickwick Lake, thence down the Tennes- 
see to Paducah and thence down the 
Ohio to the starting point at Cairo, 
would be 1,768 miles, of which 1,121 miles 
would be downstream. Trafiic would go 
down the Mississippi in order to take ad- 
vantage of the swift current, but on the 
return trip it would go up the Tombigbee 
to avoid that current. 

The Army engineers provide us with 
the facts and figures showing the tre- 
mendous savings as well as the feasibil- 
ity of this great project which can be 
constructed at a cost of approximately 
$66,000,000. 

My friend the Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. VANDENBERG] placed great em- 
phasis upon the figure $75,000,000, but 
the Army Engineers’ estimate is $66,- 
000,000. The Senator tried to include 
in the cost the interest or carrying 
charges during the period of construc- 
tion. That is done in connection with 
the larger projects, but not in connection 
with the smaller projects, and by com- 
parison with the St. Lawrence water- 
way, which would cost four or five hun- 
dred million dollars, I rather think this 
is a small project. 

In his testimony before the subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Commerce 
of the Senate, on April 27, 1944, Maj. 
Gen. Thomas M. Robins, Assistant Chief 
of Army Engineers, had this to say—and 
I want to impress this upon the minds 
of my colleagues: 

If we came up here and submitted a re- 
port recommending a project for slack water 
on the Mississippi between Cairo and New 
Orleans, by building locks and dams on the 
Mississippi River itself at an estimated 
cost of $66,000,000, I think you would all 
take off your hats and cheer. This alter- 
nate route on the Tombigbee we are recom- 
mending amounts to the same thing, only 
the locks and dams are to be built on the 
Tombigbee instead of the Mississippi. There 
is no greater tangible saving than that which 
will accrue from use of the Tennessee-Tom- 
bigbee route instead of the Mississippi for 
the upstream traffic. This saving, as esti- 
mated in House Document No. 269, is $1,000,- 
000. It is very conservative, and should be 
doubled on account of the increase that has 
taken place in upstream traffic on the Missis- 
sippi River. 


My friend the Senator from Michigan 
in his remarks the other day placed great 
emphasis upon the fact that we were 
called upon to vote upon a proposition 
which was based precisely—and how 
many times he repeated the word “pre- 
cisely“—upon the facts and conditions 
upon which we voted 5 years ago. He 
was totally unobservant of what the As- 
sistant Chief of Engineers had said, as 
found in the hearings before the Senate 
committee of which I am a member, and 
the Senator was oblivious to all the facts 
that are evident today, which more than 
justify and make this one of the most 
economically sound propositions that 
has been before the Senate. 
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General Robins, in his testimony be- 
fore the committee, continued: 

Taking into account all the changed con- 
ditions since the report before the com- 
mittee was prepared, there is a total tangible 
saving today of $4,000,000 a year for this 
project, and the carrying charges on this 
project are $3,500,000. 


That is the interest charge. 

From the information that is officially 
available to this committee, there is no 
question in my mind but that the Tennessee- 
Tombigbee project is economically sound 
without considering recreation or national 
defense or enhanced land values or any other 
intangible benefits. 


Mr. President, I do not see how Mem- 
bers of the Senate who are in the habit 
of voting upon the recommendation of 
the Board of Army Engineers can hesi- 
tate in voting for this project, when the 
Assistant Chief of Engineers at this 
time—mark you, this time—says that 
this project will show an income to the 
American people of $4,000,000 a year, 
whereas in House Document No, 269, 
which contains the report of the Board 
of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors, 
made 5 years ago, the facts and condi- 
tions then justified the Board in saying 
that the figure would be $1,000,000. It 
has now jumped to $4,000,000. The 
project is economically sound from every 
standpoint known to the Board of Army 
Engineers, eliminating all the intangi- 
bles, such as recreational facilities, im- 
provement of land, improvement of the 
condition of the country, and so on. 

The Army engineers point out that a 
1,200-horsepower Diesel towboat pulling 
the usual 8 barges with a mixed cargo of 
3,500 revenue tons going from New Or- 
leans to Cairo up the Mississippi 880 
miles, would use $6,273 worth of fuel; 
while the same outfit with the same load 
going from New Orleans to Cairo via the 
Tombigbee route would use $3,504 worth 
of fuel and spend $364 for passing 
through the various locks, making a total 
of $3,868, or a saving of $2,406 for each 
up-bound trip, Cairo to New Orleans. 

A similar load going from New Orleans 
to the mouth of Yellow Creek on the 
Tennessee River via the Mississippi, Ohio, 
and Tennessee Rivers, 1,121 miles, would 
spend $7,280 on fuel and $44 lockage, or 
a total of $7,324; while going from New 
Orleans to the mouth of Yellow Creek 
via the Tombigbee route, a distance of 
only 647 miles, the fuel cost would be 
$2,487, with $320 lockage charges, mak- 
ing a total of $2,817, or a saving of $4,507 
in favor of the Tombigbee route. 

If the barges were going from Mobile, 
then the fuel and lockage costs to Cairo 
would be cut from $6,875 via the Missis- 
sippi River route to $3,585 via the Tom- 
bigbee, or a saving on suck trip of $3,299. 
On the trip to the mouth of Yellow Creek, 
or Pickwick Lake, the cost would be cut 
from $7,926 via the Mississippi River 
route to $2,534 via the Tombigbee route, 
or a saving of $5,392, on every such lead 
going to any point on the Tennessee 
River from Pickwick to Knoxville. 

Such a load going from Birmingham 
to Cairo would have such costs cut from 
$8,737 via the Mississippi River route, 
to 63,289 via the Tombigbee route, or a 
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saving of $5,448 on every such load going 
along this route. 

Going from Birmingham to Paducah, 
or to any point on the Ohio above Pa- 
ducah up to Pittsburgh or to Nashville 
on the Cumberland, such costs on each 
trip for such a load up to Paducah would 
be cut from $8,936 via the Mississippi 
River route to $3,386 via the Tombigbee 
route—a saving of $5,847. 5 

The cost from Columbus, Miss., to 
Cairo for such a load would be cut from 
$8,353 via the Mississippi River route to 
$1,789 via the Tombigbee route—or a 
saving of $6,564. 

The Army engineers have said that 
this is one of the greatest projects of its 
kind in the world. It will be of untold 
value to the people of many different 
States and it will injure no one at all. 
This project, in addition to the savings 
which have already been pointed out, will 
also be of great value to our program of 
national defense. This and many other 
benefits which cannot be estimated in 
dollars and cents will accrue to our peo- 
ple as a result of the Tennessee-Tom- 
bigbee Inland Waterway. 

This project is also designed to take up 
the slack in unemployment which will 
come following the close of the war. It 
is estimated that the construction of 
this waterway will employ between five 
and six thousand men for a period of 6 
or 7 years. This will be useful and ben- 
eficial work that will help to make 
greater and more powerful this Nation 
that our men and women are now fight- 
55 the world over to preserve and pro- 

ect. 

During his testimony before the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors in the 
House of Representatives on Wednesday, 
October 20, 1943, Col. P. A. Feringa, 
United States Army, resident member, 
Board of Engineers for Rivers and Har- 
bors, submitted certain tables. I shall 
not take the time of the Senate to explain 
these tables, the purpose of which is to 
show the distances which will be saved by 
all the boats and barges which traverse 
the rivers of our Nation in carrying on 
the commerce of the Nation, but I ask 
unanimous consent that they be included 
as a part of my remarks at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the tables 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Distances to Gulf ports via Tennessee-Tom- 
bigbee waterway 


To Gulf rena 
at New 
1 Orleans ae 
* Missis- |Tennes- 
sippi | morn. 
River bigbee 
Minneapolis-St, Paul. . . 1,718 | 1,610 ü 
CATV aa 1,398 | 1,290 734 
St. Louis 1, 043 935 10 
Cairo 860 752 124 
Hickman.. 824 788 4 
Pittsburgh 1, 841 1, 641 11 
Cincinnati. 1,379 | 1,179 144% 
Louisville 1, 236 1,036 16 
aducah. 206 706 22 
Chattanooga____ 1,370 740 46 
Wilson Dam 1, 165 535 54 


Junction of ‘Tennessee 
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Distances via Tennessee-Tombigbee waterway versus existing water routes 


From 


Junction of Tennessee River and Tombigbee 
Canal. Se 


| Savings in miles 
via Tennessee- 


Tombigbee 
Miles | Percent 
„654 96. 7 
1, 578 94.3 
1, 502 91.9 
1, 246 82.7 
1, 246 73.9 


Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, I wish to 


call attention to the comparative aver- 
age costs of water transportation via 
existing routes and via the proposed 
Tombigbee-Tennessee waterway. The 
following computations are based on the 
average performance of a representative 
tow of one 1,200-horsepower Diesel tow- 
boat and eight barges of various stand- 
ard types and dimensions loaded with a 
typical mixed cargo, at 55 percent load 
factor, of 3,500 revenue tons, to and from 
locations previously mentioned. I ask 
unanimous consent to have these tables 
printed in the Record at this point as a 
part of my remarks. They illustrate the 
savings to be effected. 

There being no objection, the tables 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Over-all cost per hour 
Average speed of tow in slack water 

(20008) eE ESS EA seen cama 5% 
Cost per mile in slack water 
Average current in Mississippi 


River below Cairo (miles per 
HOUT) Sea erate wan eee 2% 


hour ret ccc ceed $7. 08 
Cost per mile with 2½ miles per 

Hour currents ee ee 2.06 

Average lockage time: 

Tennessee-Ohio River section, 

BO Minutes oe le 11.00 
Tombigbee section, 45 min- 

—: —— 8 16. 00 

Warrior section, 1 hour 21.00 


New Orleans to Cairo via Missis- 
sippi River, 860 miles in slack 
water (no lockages) 6, 273. 00 
New Orleans to Cairo via Tombig- 
bee-Tennessee, 908 miles in slack 
water, $3,504; 24 lockages, 8364. 3, 868.00 


Saving in cost per trip in 
favor of Tombigbee route 2, 405.00 


New Orleans to Paducah via Mis- 
sissippi River: 


New Orleans to Paducah via Tom- 
bigbee-Tennessee : 


862 miles in slack water 3, 327. 00 

ern 342. 00 
e 

3, 669. 00 


Saving in cost per trip in 
favor of Tombigbee route. 2, 803. 00 


New Orleans to junction of Tom- 
bigbee Canal with Tennessee 
River via Mississippi River: 


886 miles against current. 6, 273. 00 
261 miles in slack water 1, 077. 00 
COCK ROR cancodea se 44.00 
7, 324. 00 

—— — 


New Orleans to junction of Tom- 
bigbee Canal with Tennessee 
River via Tombigbee River: 
647 miles in slack water $2, 497.00 
. J. ncaa ane 320. 00 


2, 817. 00 


Saving per trip in favor of 
Tombigbee route 4, 507. 00 


Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, the facts 
and figures are before us to show the 
value of this great project. Army engi- 
neers who have spent years studying this 
project have shown us the feasibility as 
well as the desirability of the Tennessee- 
Tombigbee Inland Waterway. When 
the survey report of the Army engineers 
was placed before the President of the 
United States, he said, in part: “I ap- 
prove this survey report for a waterway 
connecting the Tombigbee and Tennes- 
see Rivers.” This approval of President 
Roosevelt, dated April 24, 1939, may be 
found on page 8 of House Document 269. 

Let it not be said that we failed to de- 
velop our natural resources. When we 
provide for the construction of this 
great inland waterway, we are benefit- 
ing a great section of our country, we are 
benefiting many millions of our people 
for all time to come, we are reducing 
transportation distances, we are reduc- 
ing transportation costs, we are provid- 
ing employment, we are building Amer- 
ica, 

Mr. President, in answer to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Michigan, who 
insisted that we were operating under 
the precise conditions and facts of 5 
years ago, I wish to place in the RECORD 
at this point the testimony of General 
Robins before the Senate committee and 
the colloquy between him and the chair- 
man of the committee, the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. BAILEY], who, by 
the way, voted against the proposal 5 
years ago. This record sets at naught 
practically all the arguments adduced 
by the Senator from Michigan last Fri- 
day. It will be remembered that the 
Senator had much to say about the re- 
duction of freight rates on oil shipped 
from the southern territory to other 
parts of the United States. Water 
transportation has always been the fa- 
vored means of transporting oil. He 
emphasized pipe lines and reduced rail- 
road rates, 

General Robins took up that part of 
the Senator's speech—unwittingly, of 
course, because the testimony was given 
before the speech was made—and an- 
swered those questions to the satisfac- 
tion of the Senator from North Carolina, 
who wanted to know if this was an eco- 
nomically sound project. General Rob- 
ins conclusively proved to the Senator 
from North Carolina and to the commit- 
tee in this colloquy that it was an eco- 
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nomically sound project, when he 
showed, by the facts and conditions, that 
today this project would show an income 
of $4,000,000 annually, whereas in the re- 
port 5 years ago only $1,000,000 could be 
accounted for. It is clear to all those 
who want to know the facts that the 
project is economically sound. 

Mr. President, this is not a southern 
project. It is not a Mississippi-Alabama 
project. It affects the welfare, prosper- 
ity, and economic life of millions of peo- 
ple in 34 States of the Union. The peo- 
ple of Illinois are just as much interested 
in the passage of this bill as are the 
people of Mississippi. The people of 
Ohio and Michigan, when they know the 
facts, will be just as much interested in 
the adoption of the Tennessee-Tom- 
bigbee project as are the people of Ala- 
bama. 

Mr. President, at this time I wish to 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp as a part of my remarks 
the colloquy between the Assistant Chief 
of Engineers and the Senator from North 
Carolina. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


TENNESSEE-TOMBIGBEE INLAND WATERWAY—EX-~ 
CERPTS FROM TESTIMONY OF MAJ. GEN. 
THOMAS M. ROBINS, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF ARMY 
ENGINEERS, BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE OF 
THE COMMITTEE ON COMMERCE, UNITED STATES 
SENATE, THURSDAY, APRIL 27, 1944 
GENERAL Rosins. I happened to be a mem- 

ber of the Board of Engineers for Rivers and 

Harbors when this project was under con- 

sideration and this same discussion about 

the locks took place at the Board meeting for 
several hours and the question as to whether 
these locks would haye to be made wide 
enough to correspond with the locks on the 
lower Tennessee to take care of the traffic 
that came down the Mississippi River was 
gone into at length. The Board agreed that 
the question of the width of the locks should 
be left open and in its report recommend 
locks approximately 75 feet by 450 feet clear, 
and put the word “approximately” in so that 
the adjustment could be made if the locks 

had to be widened out. i 
I would like to explain that after a project 

like this is authorized by the Congress, the 
first step that the Department takes is to 
have made what is called a definite project 
report. In preparing this report the district 
engineer goes into all engineering questions 
over again such as dimensions of the locks 
and all details and dimensions are perfected 
and the definite project report sent into the 
Chief’s office for approval before the con- 
tract drawings and specifications go out. I 
think the committee may have no concern 
about whether, if this waterway is authorized 
and built, the Corps of Engineers will build 
the locks of the proper size to take care of 
the potential commerce. 

Senator Batter. This Tombigbee proposi- 
tion has grown, in my estimation, but at the 
same time I am in just this state of mind: 
We do not have a report from the Chief of 
Engineers. The savings reported by General 
Schley, who was Chief of Engineers, has been 
under very severe attack. 

General Roms. I was going to touch upon 
that. 

Senator Barer. Now, we raise the question 
of locks and everything is predicated on the 
reports, but we have got to be careful. 

I have this impression, that it would be 
much better for the Tombigbee because, if 
its advocates should simply contend that we 
should put this project in that section of the 
bill which calls for a review, in order that we 
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may get an up-to-date view in the light of all 
the discussions and all the discussions had, 
and also with relation to the post-war situa- 
tion. We can get all that before the war is 
over. s 

So it is economically sound, not on recre- 
ational purposes—I do not believe in the pur- 
poses of recreation as a necessary considera- 
tion—but show me where it is economically 
sound and I will ask this committee to act 
upon it independently of all other consid- 
erations. I am just making that to get this 
to a conclusion, which I hope will be con- 
structive. 

General Rostns. Yes, sir; I see your posi- 
tion, Senator, but I think that there is con- 
siderable information that has been brought 
out at this hearing, and additional informa- 
tion will be brought out as to the question of 
the savings in transportation costs that may 
be expected to accrue if the project is au- 
thorized. After hearing all the testimony in 
regard to the report before it, if the com- 
mittee thinks it does not have sufficient in- 
formation, there is only one thing to do, and 
that is to call for a new report. 

Senator Barney. We have a great deal of 
information. It is the rule in this committee 
to depend upon the report of the Chief of 
Engineers. I am sure you are familiar with 
that, an Old rule here, and written in the stat- 
ute that we depend on the report of the Chief 
of Engineers, that is considered final. 

Now the report of General Schley is sub- 
ject to attack and I think this morning that 
we took away $300,000 at one time, that is 
recreation, and $600,000 another time. What 
was that? 

Senator Overron. $100,000 for recreation, 
$275,000 on land-value enhancement, and 
$600,000 on national defense. 

Senator Barter. That makes nearly $1,000,- 
000 of benefits. 

Gene Rosins. You took all that away; 
you did not put back anything for the known 
increase in potential commerce. The whole 
case of the opposition has been put up here 
on the basis of taking into account all 
changed conditions adverse to the project, 
such as construction of pipe lines, and leav- 
ing out of consideration the increase in po- 
tential commerce, which has taken place. 

Senator BAILEY. You may bring in fresh 
evidence, but just speaking of the railroad 
people here, as you did, and they have only 
one thing to attack and that is the report 
of the Chief of Engineers, and they did attack 
that on these three items and I thought they 
attacked it rather successfully. 

Representative RANKIN. General Robins is 
Assistant Chief of Engineers, and he was on 
the board that made this report. It seems 
to me that you would take this report of the 
8 engineers as virtually a report of the 
Chief. 

Senator Barry, No, Rather I thought of 
the instance of Senator BANKHEAD who went 
to the Chief of Engineers and asked him if he 
could possibly review this matter in time for 
our present hearing. I received his letter, 
in which he said that he could not. This is 
not in the nature of a review; I should think 
this would be in the nature of sustaining 
reports up to date. 

Representative RANKIN. If it is taken out 
of this bill, it will probably indefinitely post- 
pone the project or kill it entirely. I brought 
the Army engineers before the committee, 
and the men who were on the board at the 
time, such men as General Robins here, and 
they haye gone through this thing time and 
time again, and there would be no change in 
physical developments on the Tennessee 
River, except an increase of traffic and an 
increased necessity for this project. 

Senator Barry. I do not think you could 
improve your case on review. 

Representative Ranxrn. I do not see how 
you could. Of course, there is some develop- 
ment going on in the Tennessee River, ship 
building, and so forth, I don't know whether 
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they want that discussed publicly or not. 
There may be some other defense work going 
on there that I doubt we ought to discuss 
publicly, but so far as the feasibility of this 
project is concerned, I do not see any neces- 
sity for any additional survey. 

Senator Bar. We undertake to find 
propositions economically sound by finding 
the annual benefits exceed the economic 
costs, that is your economic We dis- 
cuss $175,000 for land value, $100,000 for 
recreation, and $600,000 for national defense, 
all of them intangible and I think, with all 
due respect, that they must necessarily be 
speculative. > 

General Rosrns. I agree with you, Senator, 
you cannot fix any exact monetary value on 
those. The Board of Engineers for Rivers 
and Harbors does not attempt to do so. 

Senator Barer. I think in a review you can 
come in here and show an enterprise would 
be a profitable institution excluding those 
items. If it is shown to be a profitable in- 
stitution I am going to be, very likely, for it. 

General Rostns. Senator, I can show you 
that in 5 minutes. 

Senator Bamzey. I want a report from the 
Chief of Engineers on that. We have never 
approved a project that I know of here in 
the Senate, since I have been here. It was 
not that we did not approve it on the report 
of the Chief of Engineers. I think you are 
familiar with that. 

General Roms. Yes, sir. 

Senator Baur. I mean Mr. RANKIN. is 
familiar with it too. It came to me in the 
Senate and I asked, “Has the Chief of Engi- 
neers approved it?“ They said “No.” I say, 
“You have not got a chance on earth then.” 

Representative RANKIN. We would depend 
on the Army Board of Engineers that makes 
the investigation and, when they make their 
report nobody has ever been able to success- 
fully challenge it. When this great amount 
of traffic began to increase on the Tennessee 
River, it just simply emphasized the neces- 
sity for the project. The Chief of Engineers 
is gone and he is not here now. These men 
put in 3 or 4 years on it. They went from 
one end of this project to the other. It is the 
most thoroughly surveyed and investigated 
project I have ever known since I have 
been connected with the Congress of the 
United States. 

For instance we thought, and I think they 
thought when they started in, that the 
feasible route would be up Bear Creek. They 
investigated that carefully. They investi- 
gated carefully this project Mr. Fort men- 
tioned this morning, going up the Warrior 
River and they found that going up the 
Warrior River and connecting with the Ten- 
nessee River would be practically impossible. 
They would have to pump the water to run 
the locks through their locations. They 
found the same thing on the Bear Creek 
route. The Pickwick Dam had been con- 
structed, which made this Yellow Creek route 
feasible. All those physical conditions still 
remain. There would be no change in them 
whatsoever. The only question is the amount 
of traffic this project would carry and that 
is a matter of practical knowledge, not only 
to the engineers, to the Members of the 
Congress, but to others who are interested in 
that proposition. 

Senator Barrer. You agree with the general 
here that you can strike out that $1,000,000 
advantage and go ahead? 

Representative RANKIN. I certainly do. 

Senator Barkey, But we would be in a posi- 
tion of being without a report of the chief 
of engineers, 

Senator Overton. The chief of engineers 
in his report—to start with, the chief sub- 
mits a report to the Congress on it. He does 
not disapprove the project. He makes these 
statements. The estimate of $2,168,000 is 
arrived at by the use of full data by thor- 
ough analysis thereof and by sound con- 
clusions, I concur in the view that it is 
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conservative rather than liberal as to the 
saving in transportation costs. Then he dis- 
cusses the intangible values with which we 
all agreed, those present at the subcommittee 
hearing. Then he reviews here the project 
which may be authorized by the Congress. 
It does not affirmatively approve it; it does 
not disapprove the project. 

Representative RANKIN, The only saog he 
considers is the amount of traffic. 

Senator Overton. He does say in his 
opinion the estimate is a conservative one. I 
am going to ask General Robins what he has 
to say in reference to the items of savings in 
transportation costs, $2,158,000, according to 
my recollection that is the figure. 

Representative RANKIN, Mr. Chairman, be- 
fore you leave that— 

Senator Overton. But let us get this, Mr. 
Representative. 

Representative RANKIN, Mr. Chairman, be- 
fore you leave that, I want to emphasize the 
fact that when General Schley made that 
report, the other dams had not been built and 
therefore there was no outlet into the Ohio 
River. 

Senator Overton. I imagine General Rob- 
ins will refer to that. I want to see what his 
view is as assistant cheif of engineers with 
reference to savings in transportation 
charges; why they make a difference in the 
Savings in up-bound travel on the Missis- 
sipp!, I do not know. The two amount to 
$168,000. What have you to say? 

General Roms. Mr. Chairman, the total 
benefits that were tabulated in this report 
contained in House Document 269 before any 
allowance was made for future growth was 
$1,850,000 of which $785,000 in round num- 
bers represents the savings on petroleum 
products which the railroads now throw out 
because of the pipe lines. 

Senator Overton. What do you say about 
that? 

General Roms. I do not for a minute ad- 
mit that the construction of those pipe lines 
will stop the movement of oil on waterways. 

Senator Barter. How much will it affect it? 

General Roms. I couldn't tell you exactly, 
sir, but certainly half of that estimated oil 
tonnage will continue to move. The pipe 
lines haye been in existence for years. There 
have been more of them built in the last 2 or 
3 years and the oil is still moving on the 
waterways, 

The pipe lines now extend to the Birming- 
ham area and the oil is still moving on the 
Warrior River. 

But for the sake of argument let us suppose 
that oil is off the waterway and I wiil deduct 

the saving for that, leaving $1,065,000, 

Since the tonnage which produces this saving 
of $1,065,000 was estimated, traffic on inland 
waterways has more than doubled so the sav- 
ing of $1,065,000 should be doubled to meet 
the conditions as they are today, so without 
considering petroleum products you get 
back to about the same tangible saving given 
in the report for shippers over the Tombig- 
bee Waterway itself. 

Mr. Chairman, if we came up here and 
submitted a report recommending a project 
for slack water on the Mississippi between 
Cairo and New Orleans, by building locks 
and dams on the (Mississippi) River itself at 
an estimated cost of $66,000,000, I think you 
would all take off your hats and cheer. This 
alternate route on the Tombigbee we are 
recommending amounts to the same thing, 
only the locks and dams are to be built on 
the Tombigbee instead of the Mississippi. 
There is no greater tangible saving than that 
which will accrue from use of the Ten- 
nessee-Tombigbee route instead of the Mis- 
sissippi for the upstream traffic. This saving 
as estimated in House Document 269, is 
$1,000,000. It is very conservative, and 
should be doubled on account of the in- 
crease that has taken place in up-stream 
traffic on the Mississippi River. 


. 
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Taking into account all the changed con- 
ditions since the report before the commit- 
tee was prepared, there is a total tangible 
saving in sight today of $4,000,000 a year 
for this project, and the carrying charges on 
this project are $3,500,000. From the infor- 
mation that is officially available to this com- 
mittee there is no question in my mind but 
that the Tennessee-Tombigbee project is 
economically sound without considering 
recreation or national defense or enhanced 


land values or any other intangibje benefits, 


We can go back to the field, make another 
report, and do all the work over again, and 
hold hearings, and when the new report 
comes up before the committee you will have 
the same old arguments in opposition to the 
project that you have today. If the com- 
mittee—if the Congress—wants us to make 
another report, we will be glad to make it. 
That is the situation as I see it. 

Senator Overton. You are satisfied that 
the report that would be submitted would 
be along the lines you just stated? 

General Roms. Absolutely; and if this 
report can be attacked on account of some 
of the changed conditions since the report 
was written, I do not see why it cannot be 
defended on account of other changed con- 
ditions. 

Representative RANKIN. May I ask him a 
question, Mr. Chairman? 

Senator Overton. Very well. 

Representative RANKIN. On this question 
of national defense they have eliminated any 
benefit for national defense. As a matter of 
fact, a great deal of our defense work is being 
done in the Tennessee Valley area, is it not, 
on the Tennessee River? 

General Romms. That is right; quite true. 
Unquestionably, if that waterway were in 
operation today, it would be of tremendous 
value for national defense, but you cannot 
put a money value on it any more than you 
can put a value on winning the war. 

Representative RANKIN. If we should get 
into a war in the future, in addition to fur- 
nishing a slack waterway for up-bound traf- 
fic, should the Mississippi River be closed, 
this would furnish us an outlet to the sea, 
would it not? 

General Rosins, Yes, sir. n 

Representative RANKIN. And, moreover, 
one that is protected so much that it could 
scarcely be attacked from the sea? 

General Rostns. Yes, sir. 

There have been a great many extracts 
read from House Document 269, particularly 
having to do with the letters of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority and of the National 
Resources Committee. I would like to call 
attention to the fact that after the President 
got those letters he said—and it is printed 
in House Document 269—that he is in favor 
of this project. 

Senator BAILEY. The President? 

General Rosrns. Yes, sir. 


Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, I have a 
suspicion that when people understand 
what is involved in this project, some 
of our friends in other parts of the coun- 
try who think it is a Mississippi, Ala- 
bama, or Tennessee project, will have a 
sad awakening. 

In this connection I wish to read a 
letter from the Governor or Illinois. It 
was written in the spring of this year, 
and reads as follows: 

OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 
Springfield, April 10, 1944, 
Hon. Franx W. BOYKIN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran REPRESENTATIVE BoyKIN: I wish to 
acknowledge receipt of your letter of March 
16, 1944, concerning the Tennessee-Tombig- 
bee inland waterway project which has been 
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considered in the House of Representatives 
as part of waterway bill H. R. 3961. 

The State of Illinois is intensely interested 
in waterways, especially in their use as ar- 
teries of transportation. The Tennessee- 
Tombigbee canal project, which will provide 
a slack-water upstream waterway in con- 
junction with the Mississippi River, I believe, 
would not only enlarge the Middle West area 
now served by waterway transportation but 
would provide an all-weather route from 
Cairo to the Gulf of Mexico. 

It would be of benefit, either directly or 
indirectly, to the entire Middle West. How- 
ever, I am informed that the project was 
omitted from H. R. 3961 in the House of 
Representatives and that it may be recon- 
sidered when the bill reaches the Senate. 

If the project is again replaced in the Sen- 
ate, I will be pleased to present it to the 
Senators of this State with my recommenda- 
tions. 

Very truly yours, 
Dwicut H. Green, Governor, 


He is the Republican Governor of IIli- 
nois. By the way, Mr. President, I un- 
derstand he has been reelected. 

If there is any Senator from the Mid- 
west or the North or from parts of the 
East—because Pennsylvania is very 
much intereseted in this proposition— 
who is not entirely familiar with the 
project, I will state that business people 
of Pittsburgh are already making their 
plans looking to the day when this great 
change will be made, for it will have a 
great effect on the cost of transporting 
manufactured articles from that. great 
industrial center to the South, and they 
are very much interested in it. No other 
piece of legislation which has come be- 
fore the Congress will give such a great 
impetus to the development of the South. 
At the same time, it will give an impetus 
to development in all the other 34 States. 

Now I wish to read into the Recorp a 
letter addressed to the senior Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. Overton] by the 
president of the Mississippi Valley Asso- 
ciation, Mr. Lachlin Macleay. His letter 
is dated at St. Louis, Mo., on April 27, 
1944, and reads as follows: 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY ASSOCIATION, 
St. Louis, April 27, 1944, 
Hon. JOHN H. Overton, 

United States Senate, 

Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR OVERTON: At the hearing on 
the rivers and barbors bill before your com- 
mittee on Wednesday morning, April 26, 
there was some discussion regarding the 
amount of tonnage moving on the Mississippi 
River system. It has occurred to us that the 
following figures may be of interest to you 
and to the members of the committee, 

Exclusive of oceangoing cargo on the lower 
Mississippi River and exclusive of the move- 
ment of certain strategic materials and lend- 
lease commodities which, for military rea- 
sons, Cannot be made public, the gross traffic 
on the Mississippi River and its tributaries 
in 1942 was 125,208,371 short tons which is 
an increase of more than 29 percent over 
1940. These figures do not include the Gulf 
Intracoastal Waterway skirting the Gulf of 
Mexico between Texas and Florida, via New 
Orleans. This waterway handled an addi- 
tional 21,268,183 tons, an increase of 82 per- 
cent over 1940. 


Mr. President, I am reading this letter 
into the Recorp because some persons 
will try to dodge the fact of the great 
change which has been brought about 
in the development of the South, and 
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will attempt to say that all the increase 
in tonnage is due to lend-lease, war, and 
strategic materials which are passing 
over the rivers and railroads in that 
area. But Mr. Macleay states in his let- 
ter that the figures he gives are exclu- 
sive of lend-Jease and certain strategic 
materials, , 

The remainder of the letter reads as 
follows: 

The combined traffic of the Mississippi 
River system and the Intracoastal Waterway 
in 1942, exclusive of lend-lease and certain 
strategic materials, was 146,476,554 tons, an 
increase of 35 percent over 1940. The ton- 
mileage of commodities handled by these 
combined waterways in 1942 was 18,816,644,- 
000, an increase of 41 percent over 1940. 
These waterways include about 6,700 miles 
of commercially navigable channels. 

For comparison, it may be interesting to 
note that the 26 railroad lines serving the 
southern region of the United States, in- 
cluding those which comprise the great sys- 
tems of the Illinois Central, the Southern, 
and the Atlantic Coast Line, have 37,500 
miles of main-line track. The waterways 
referred to, with only 18 percent as much 
mileage, in 1942 handled the equivalent of 
approximately 22 percent of the ton-miles of 
revenue freight handled by the railroads of 
the southern region that same year. 

The above figures do not include the ton- 
nage of seagoing craft newly or partly built at 
shipyards on the inland waterways and des- 
tined for ocean service. Approximately 1,000 
military and naval vessels of substantial 
sizes and of various types have been built at 
inland yards during the years 1942 and 1943, 
and moved without accident to the tide- 
water ports of the Gulf via the improved 
channels of the Mississippi River system. In- 
cluded among these are a large number of 
war vessels built on the Great Lakes, many 
of them more than 300 feet in length. 

This record was made despite the fact that 
during 1942, 116 dry-cargo steel barges were 
voluntarily relinquished by the river opera- 
tors for conversion to oil carriers. These 
barges have a capacity of 1,339,644 barrels 
and are now in constant use. During the 
period of converting the dry-cargo barges to 
oil carriers, they were out of use for a con- 
siderable period of time which, of course, 
seriously affected the tonnage movement on 
the system. 

Figures for 1943 have not been fully com- 
piled. Those available for the first 6 months 
of that year show a substantial increase 
over 1942. 

Sincerely, : 
LACHLAN MACLEAY, President. 


Mr. President, at the beginning of this 
fight, 5 years ago, there was some hesi- 
tancy on the part of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority regarding its approval of this 
project. The Senator from Michigan 
thought he would find some helpful op- 
position to the project, so in the spring of 
1944 he wrote to the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. On April 29, 1944, the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority replied to the 
Senator from Michigan, Its letter to the 
Senator reads as follows: 

TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY, 
Knoxville, Tenn., April 29, 1944, 
Hon. A. H. VANDENBERG, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear ARTHUR; This will acknowledge re- 
ceipt of your letter of April 22 inquiring as to 
the Authority’s position with reference to the 
feasibility of the proposed Tennessee-Tom- 
bigbee Canal. 

Since we last wrote to you on this subject 
in 1940 we have had occasion to restudy this 
question from the point of view of both the 
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power losses to the Authority's power system 
and the prospective savings to the people of 
the Tennessee Valley on traffic moving over 
the waterway. The maximum diversion of 
water from Pickwick Reservoir is stated in the 
report of the Board of Engineers for Rivers 
and Harbors, published in House Document 
No. 269, Seventy-sixth Congress, first session, 
as 409 cubic feet per second. We have ex- 
amined the records of the core drilling car- 
ried on by the Army engineers in investiga- 
tions of this project, and we believe that this 
estimate is both reasonable and conservative. 
This amount of water utilized through the 
Tennessee Valley Authority power plants at 
Pickwick and Kentucky Dams would generate 
approximately 3,000 kilowatts of power. The 
monetary loss to the Authority resulting from 
the diversion of 409 cubic feet per second is 
estimated as ranging from $60,000 to $100,000 
per year, depending upon conditions current 
at the time. The exact amount of the loss 
would depend upon whether the year were wet 
or dry, the cost of coal for steam generation, 
oe the size and nature of the Authority's 
oad. 


Now, Mr. President, listen to what the 
Tennessee Valley Authority has to say in 
conclusion: 


A preliminary study of the transporta- 
tion benefits to Tennessee Valley commerce 


‘which would result from the construction of 


the canal indicates that the savings affecting 
commerce of interest to the valley would 
substantially exceed the above direct loss in 
power revenues. We believe, therefore, that 
the construction of the Tombigbee waterway 
would provide an over-all net benefit to the 
Tennessee Valley area, 
With kindest personal regards. 
Sincerely yours, 
JAMES P. Pore, Director. 


So, Mr. President, we have the Assist- 
ant Chief of Engineers, the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, the Governor of Tli- 
nois—a State far away from the location 
of the project—the President of the 
United States, the entire Board of Engi- 
neers for Rivers and Harbors, including 
General Reybold and General Schley, the 
present and former Chiefs of Engineers, 
recommending the project and stating 
that it is sound; that the Board has 
agreed to it; and that they do pass fa- 
vorably on this project. Consequently, 
how any Senator could hesitate to pass 
favorably on the project is beyond me. 

Mr. President, I am familiar with the 
territory through which the canal would 
pass. It is very gratifying to know that 
in making their borings and surveys, the 
engineers. found the territory to be an 
ideal one in which to construct this great 
artery of transportation. Within the 
territory there is a strip of land approxi- 
mately 75 miles wide, called the creta- 
ceous belt. It is composed of sand, 
gravel, lime, rock, and shale, as well as 
earth containing no rock with which the 
diggers would have to contend. It is a 
very favorable territory through which 


to dig a canal for the purpose of bringing- 


together the great water systems of the 
Tennessee and the Tombigbee. 

I have said nothing about what the 
project would do for the State of Mis- 
sissippi. The northern section of the 
State of Mississippi is blessed with vari- 
ous kinds of clays and shale, as well as 
other varieties of clay, such as ceramic 
clay. The territory offers a great future. 
It must be remembered that in the Ten- 
nessee Valley of Alabama we are now 
making aluminum, which is being used 
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in the war effort. Aluminum will be 
manufactured there in the years to come 
for use in the manufacture of articles 
for civilian uses. Bauxite from the Haiti 
and South American deposits is brought 
into this territory and used in the manu- 
facture of articles in the area to which 
I have referred. I trust that Senators 
are able to catch a vision of what the 
Tennessee Valley will be in the years to 
come if this great supply of cheap elec- 
tric power is made possible with cheap 
transportation in what is destined to be 
the industrial center of the entire South. 
The project would afford a waterway af- 
fording transportation to great indus- 
tries which would spring up as a result 
of the power generated by the dams on 
the Tennessee River. 

The only infiuences, the only secret 
powers, and the only lobbies which I 
have been able to find in opposition to 
the Tombigbee project have been the 
railroad interests of the United States. 
Mr. President, I assert that the railroads 
of this country have always shown a 
short-sighted policy in the things which 
they have tried to accomplish, and the 
things which they have tried to stop. 
Of course, the railroads are inherently 
opposed to any character or form of 
water transportation. They have an 
idea that it would decrease their reve- 
nues. For that reason they have been 
opposed to practically all inland water- 
way developments, and because of their 
attitude they have been fighting the pro- 
posal which is now before the Senate for 
consideration. I believe it would be to 
the interest of the railroads to help de- 
velop this waterway project. It would 
result in such an era of prosperity, in- 
dustrially and otherwise, to this great 
undeveloped section of Alabama, Ten- 
nessee, and other sections of the South, 
that a great increase in the use of the 
railroads for quick and short hauls would 
take place. Their volume of business 
would increase, employment would in- 
crease, and greater revenue would be af- 
forded to the railroads of this great sec- 
tion of the South. Š 

Iam not fighting the railroads. Iam 
not opposed to them. They have been 
a great blessing in the development of 
our country: Sometimes they have tried 
to do things which I did not like. For 
example, there is on the calendar a bill, 
reported from the Interstate Commerce 
Committee, which would make a Christ- 
mas present to the railroads of the 
country of all the land which was 
granted to them by the Government, 
and for which they in turn were to com- 
pensate the people of the country by 
giving them a rebate on all freight 
hauled in the name of and for the Gov- 
ernment. Ishall have more to say about 
that proposal when it comes before the 
Senate for consideration. 

The other day there came to my at- 
tention an amendment which had been 
submitted in the Senate. To my mind 
it is one of the smoothest pieces of pro- 
posed legislation that has ever been 
suggested to the Congress. A Senator 
had submitted an amendment to the 
river and harbor bill providing that 
hereafter there could be no develop- 
ment of water transportation in the 
country until the bill providing for such 
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had been first submitted to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, public 
hearings had been held, and the neces- 
sity for the project had been recom- 
mended to the Congress. Mr. President, 
we might as well offer an amendment 
Saying there will be no more legislation, 
because we all know what the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has done 
along this line and what it will do in the 
future. 

Mr. TUNNELL. Mr, President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BILBO. I yield. 

Mr. TUNNELL. I ask the Senator 
from Mississippi what he believes the 
effect of the amendment would be. 

Mr. BILBO. The effect of the amend- 
ment would be that never in the future 
could there be any legislation providing 
for inland-waterway transportation, 

Mr. TUNNELL. Would this Congress 
or any. future Congress be bound by it? 

Mr. BILBO. No; we would not be 
bound by it, but we would have a devil 
of a time in repealing that provision of 
the law if it were ever placed on the 
Statute books. 

Mr. President, the people of Illinois 
are as much interested in the Tombigbee 
project as are the people of Alabama, 
because it means very much to them. 
Without the project, every cargo of 
freight from Illinois going down to New 
Orleans costs $2,500 more, because the 
current has to be fought when return- 
ing with a cargo. A savings of that 
nature to the business people of Illinois 
would mean something to them. That 
is why the Governor of the State of 
Illinois has been strong in his endorse- 
ment of the proposal. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I want to 
urge my colleagues to make a study and 
a thorough investigation of all the facts 
contained in the Board of Engineers’ 
survey of 1939, together with the ad- 
mitted and incontrovertible facts con- 
cerning changed conditions since the 
survey of 5 years ago, and catch a vision 
of the great savings, blessings, and po- 
tentialities to be realized by the con- 
struction of this canal or inland water- 
way. The projects would result in 
marrying and commingling the waters of 
the Tennessee River system with the 
Tombigbee River system. To vote 
down this amendment today would only 
delay the construction and completion 
of this important link in an inland- 
waterway system which covers three- 
fourths of the United States. 

The blessings, advantages, and possi- 
bilities which the construction of this 
project would bring to millions of people 
are destined to become accomplished 
facts. 

T assure my colleagues that if they fail 
to investigate and understand the facts, 

‘and catch the vision which this project 

presents, their seats will soon be occu- 
pied by others who will see. visions and 
dream dreams for the progress of our 
country. A vote for this project would 
be one of the most gratifying of their 
entire political career. 

The project alone is so far-reaching in 
its effects and is so broad in the blessings, 
both material and social, which it would 
afford to the millions of people who dwell 
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in that large expanse of territory from 
Chicago to the Gulf, from Sioux City to 
Mobile, and from Pittsburgh to New Or- 
leans, that the people would rise up and 
call them blessed. 

When this project shall have been 
finished, there will be millions of barges 
and boats plying upon the bosom of the 
meandering Monongahela, the Ohio, the 
Wabash, the Illinois, the Mississippi, the 
Arkansas, the Missouri, the Red, the Ten- 
nessee, and the Cumberland Rivers, The 
splashing and churning of their waters, 
upon which float the cargoes of com- 
merce, both foreign and domestic, will 
merge into a tune which will make glad 
and happy, joyous, and prosperous mil- 
lions of American citizens then living in 
a new era of cheaper transportation of 
the products of their toil which will be 
supplying the needs and wants of the 
hungering and consuming millions at 
home and abroad. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment on page 17, beginning in 
line 6. 

Mr. WHITE. I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. ; 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the rol, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken Gillette Overton 
Austin Green Radcliffe 
Bailey Guffey Reed 
Ball Gurney Revercomb 
Bankhead Reynolds 
ilbo Hatch Robertson 
Brooks Hayden Russell 
Buck Hin Shipstead 
Burton Holman Stewart 
Bushfield Jenner Taft 
Butler Johnson, Calif, Thomas, Okla, 
Byrd Johnson, Colo. Tunnell 
Capper Kilgore Tydings 
Caraway La Follette Vandenberg 
Chandler Langer agner 
Clark. Mo. Lucas Wallgren 
Connally McFarland Walsh, Mass 
Cordon McKellar Walsh, N. J 
Danaher Maloney Weeks 
Davis Maybank Wheeler 
Downey Mead Wherry 
Eastland Millikin White 
Ellender Murray Wiley 
Ferguson Nye Willis 
George O'Daniel 
Gerry O'Mahoney 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Seventy-six Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is 
present. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, be- 
fore entering upon a discussion of the 
subject which is before the Senate, which 
I hope will be brief, since the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. BI BO] has fully 
explained it, I think it would be well to 
point out the location of the project, and 
the wide expanse of territory it will 
benefit if it shall be completed. 

I regard this as the most important 
navigation project for an improvement 
within the boundaries of the United 
States that has been submitted to the 
Senate since I have been a Member of 
it. The program attempts to make a 
connection between several waterways, 
including the Tennessee River, the Tom- 
bigbee, the Warrior, the Alabama, on the 
south side of the Tennessee, reaching all 
the way over into Georgia, 
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As all northern, western, and southern 
Senators, at least, know, the Mississippi 
River as a navigable stream starts in the 
vicinity of Minneapolis and St. Paul. It 
it navigable up to that point now, not 
with very deep water, but it is expected 
that someday it will La deeper. I think 
the evidence shows there is a 4-foot 
channel to that point at this time. 

Then there is the Missouri River, go- 
ing almost all the way to Canada, flow- 
ing out of Montana through North Da- 
kota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Iowa, 
Kansas, and Missouri. It comes into the 
Mississippi River near St. Louis. 

The Illinois River comes from the 
Great Lakes, from Chicago, and brings 
its water into the Mississippi River near 
St. Louis. The Mississippi River below 
St. Louis flows on down to Cairo, III., 
past Memphis, and south to New Or- 
leans, 

The Ohio River, fed by the Wabash 
River, flows to the southwest, from 
Pittsburgh, past Wheeling, Cincinnati, 
and Louisville, draining all that area on 
the west of the Allegheny Mountains. 

The Cumberland River comes around 
by Nashville, and ‘enters the Mississippi 
River near Paducah. 

Mr. President, the remarkable thing 
about the Tennessee River is its real 
direction. It rises in the mountains east 
of Knoxville, Tenn. It flows southwest 
to Chattanooga, Tenn., then crosses over 
into Alabama, flowing through the 
northern portion of Alabama, first in a 
southwesterly direction, then generally 
west, and as it nears the western boun- 
dary of Alabama, instead of turning to 
the south, as most large waterways in 
that region do, it turns north. From the 
point at which it turns north in Ala- 
bama it runs through Tennessee up to 
Paducah, Ky., where it empties into the 
Ohio River, and a short distance below 
that point the Ohio empties into the Mis- 
sissippi at Cairo, thus eventually bring- 
ing the waters of the Tennessee River 
into the Mississippi River. 

There is, as will be observed from the 
map, and as most Senators of course al- 
ready know, a full network of rivers 
draining the waters of all that great ter- 
ritory covering about 32 States, I be- 
lieve, into the great old Mississippi River, 
which then proceeds to the Gulf, into 
which it empties the waters which have 
drained into it from the great territory 
above. 

Mr. President, for nearly all its length 
the Tennessee River is at present navi- 
gable, It is carrying boats, barges, and 


‘tows to various cities in the North, the 


East, and the West. The proposed con- 
nection which is now under discussion is 
between the Tennessee River and the 
Tombigbee River, which rises close to the 
Tennessee River. There is no connec- 
tion at present between the Tombigbee 
and the Tennessee which is navigable. 
The project in question is to construct a 
canal which will be approximately 40 
miles long, to make connection between 
the Tennessee River and the Tombigbee 
River, which latter river connects with 
the Warrior River, which flows past 
Birmingham, and which also connects 
with the Alabama River and the Coosa 
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River, on which are located Gadsden, 
Ala., and Rome, Ga. 

Let us now for a few minutes consider 
the reason for the proposed project. 
The canal will be about 41 miles long. 
It will run from the Tennessee River 
down to and connect with the Tombigbee 
River, so that navigation will be com- 
pleted from the Tennessee River directly 
through the canal into the Tombigbee 
River and on out to the Gulf of Mexico. 

Mr. President, let me point out a sig- 
nificant fact. The Tennessee River runs 
north from the junction point with the 
proposed canal, That puts slack water 
into the canal. There will be dams in 
the Tennessee River along through the 
region involved, which will make slack 
water from the junction point of the 
canal with the Tennessee River until it 
empties into the Ohio and then into the 
Mississippi. Below the junction point, 
and coming down the Tombigbee River, 
there will be a series of locks and dams, 
12 locks in the canal and 8 locks below 
it, making a waterway from the Tennes- 
see River, through the canal, and 
through the Tombigbee River and the 
Gulf of at least 9 feet in depth. 

One peculiar physical fact about that 
situation is that by nature the watershed 
in the Tennessee River Basin is about 
100 feet higher than is the watershed of 
the Tombigbee River. It is proposed, by 
means of the canal, to bring together the 
water from the two major water basins. 
There is no other such situation, I am 
told, in the United Stetes. Such a situa- 
tion is not possible anywhere else. The 
canal will connect the two water basins. 
Since the last dam on the Tennessee 
River was constructed the water in the 
Tennessee River is 150 feet higher than 
the water in the lower watershed, that is, 
the Tombigbee. Of course, connection 
is made by a series of locks and dams. 

It is very evident, Mr. President, that 
if the canal is constructed it will bring 
about a great shortening of the distance 
necessary to be traveled in up-river 
transportation from points on the Ten- 
nessee River to points in Alabama and 
Georgia. At present, in going from 
Knoxville, or Chattanooga, a boat may 
go down the Tennessee and then turn 
north on the Tennessee River in order to 
get into the Mississippi, and then go 
down the Mississippi River to New Or- 
leans, moving then over to Mobile, and 
up the Tombigbee and Alabama Rivers 
if it is going to any point in Alabama, 
or up the Coosa River into the eastern 
part of Alabama or into the northern 
part of Georgia. The joining of the two 
water courses which will be brought 
about by the completion of the canal 
makes the distance 600 miles less than is 
the case now between cities on the Ten- 
nessee River and cities on the Warrior 
River and the Alabama-Coosa Rivers. 

On the trip down the Mississippi River, 
there is of course a swift current, which 
brings boats down the stream swiftly, 
and for the same reason probably at a 
cheaper cost, but when boats return and 
go the other way, they must buck the 
swift stream of the Mississippi River. 
Traffic going through the proposed canal 
will go through slack water all the way 
up to Paducah, Ky., and to Cairo on the 
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Mississippi River. So the engineers 
figure—and the figure is contained in 
the report—that in making a round trip 
by towboat with eight barges from Pa- 
ducah, Ky., down the Mississippi River, 
and through the inland waterway from 
New Orleans to Mobile, and then up 
through the canal and on out into the 
Tennessee River, then proceeding back to 
Pittsburgh or to Minneapolis or to St. 
Louis, the cost as far back as Cairo is 
reduced by 50 percent by using the canal 
instead of bucking the swift current of 
the Mississippi River, as must be done 
now on the return trip. The engineers 
figure that by going through the canal 
on the return trip the cost of a tow boat 
such as I have mentioned with eight 
barges for the round trip will be reduced 
$2,400. That means going down the 
swift current of the Mississippi and back 
up through slack water. 

As conditions now are, if the boat con- 
tinues up toward Pittsburgh the cost in- 
creases. If the trip involves going to 
Birmingham it will cost $5,000 more, be- 
cause in going to Birmingham the boat 
must go down the Warrior River and on 
down below into the Tombigbee, and on 
down through that river to Mobile, and 
go out to New Orleans, and then buck 
the swift current of the Mississippi all 
the way. 

So no one disputes the very great sav- 
ing to be accomplished to all the users 
of water transportation in the entire 
area from the Rocky Mountains to the 
Alleghanies by the utilization of the slack 
water of the proposed waterway, which 
would avoid the swift current on the 
Mississippi. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from Vermont? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. Can the Senator from 
Alabama give us an estimate of the 
amount of tonnage which would be car- 
ried over this waterway? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Of course, it is im- 
possible to estimate the future tonnage 
with any accuracy. I can say to the 
Senator that the record shows that be- 
tween 1932 and 1942, a 10-year period, 
the traffic on the Mississippi River and 
its tributaries down to the Gulf has in- 
creased from 5,000,000,000 ton-miles to 
19,000,000,000 ton-miles. 

Mr. AIKEN. To what does the Sena- 
tor ascribe that increase? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. One reason, I as- 
sume, is that the people are becoming 
familiar with water transportation from 
the standpoint of cost, as compared with 
other transportation. Let me point out 
to the Senator the difference in cost. As 
the Senator knows, new ideas and new 
facilities evolve by degrees. Here are 
the figures showing relative costs as be- 
tween a rail tank car, a deep-draft tank- 
er, a pipe line, and a barge. This infor- 
mation was compiled with reference to 
oil transported in pipe lines. Transpor- 
tation by rail tank car costs 8.3 mills per 
ton-mile; by deep-draft tanker, such as 
those which go to sea, the cost is 1.25 
mills; and by pipe line, 3 mills, 
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Mr. AITKEN. Does not that depend on 
the size of the pipe line, and whether it is 
used ‘continuously? ; 

Mr. BANKHEAD. These figures are 
based on such pipe lines as we now have 
in use. 

Mr. AIKEN. The Big Inch, if used 
continuously, would transport oil as 
cheaply as it could be transported by 
oceangoing tankers. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. It could not con- 
tinue to do so. In the first place, the 
depreciation is very great. 

Mr. AIKEN, I realize that. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The lines last only 
a few years, and then they must be re- 
newed. 

Mr. AIKEN. The cost by barge line is 
from 2 to 242 mills, is it not? That is 
about a third the cost of rail transpor- 
tation. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The cost of trans- 
portation by rail is 8.3 mills, and the cost 
of transportation by barge line is from 
2 to 242 mills per ton-mile. 

Mr. AIKEN. What about the nature 
of the cargoes carried up and down the 
river? 

Mr. B . As I have stated, 
this calculation is based on oil. 

Mr. AIKEN. What other kinds of car- 
go would be carried? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I shall be glad to 
give the Senator that information. I 
had intended to reach it in the course of 
this discussion, 

Mr. AIKEN. I thought the Senator 
had concluded. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I shall be glad to 
give the Senator the information now. 
This information was furnished me by 
the Board of Engineers, based upon re- 
cent traffic upon these streams. Up- 
bound there are petroleum products, 
sand and gravel, logs, sugar, lumber, 
scrap iron, coffee, canned goods, sulfur, 
and paper. Down- bound there are some 
of the same items—logs, sand and gravel, 
cotton, iron and steel products, lumber, 
grain and flour, canned goods, fertilizer, 
beverages, and soap. This information 
is taken from the records. 

Mr. AIKEN. I now come to the all- 
important question in my mind: How 
much new business will be done if the 
waterway is established, over and above 
what is being done now? How much 
new wealth will be added to the local- 
ities, to the States, and to the country? 
Will more business be done, and will new 
products be handled which would not be 
handled without the waterway? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I think that is per- 
fectly evident from the increase in traffic 
which I cited during the past 10 years, 
from 5,000,000,000 ton-miles to 19,000,- 
000,000 ton-miles. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? e 

Mr, BANKHEAD. I yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Let me say to the 
Senator from Vermont that 70 percent 
of the entire petroleum traffic on the 
Mississippi River is destined for Ohio 
River points; and the United States 
engineers believe that when this canal is 
put into operation it will attract most of 
the up-river traffic by way of the Tom- 
bigbee, because the distance by that 
route is shorter, and because there will 
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be slack water, which will result in a 
substantial saving to industries and busi- 
nesses in the Ohio River Valley. 

A great argument has been made about 
pipe lines and petroleum products, to the 
effect that the railroads have reduced 
their rates, and that there are now pipe 
lines which serve this area. However, 
those pipe lines carry gasoline, while a 
tremendous volume of fuel oil now moves 
up the Mississippi River to points on the 
Ohio River. That traffic would use the 
proposed canal, because, roughly, it could 
be delivered $2,800 a tow cheaper. 

Mr. AIKEN. Has either the Senator 
from Alabama or the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi a break-down showing the per- 
centage of upstream and downstream 
freight traffic at present? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I have no break- 
down, but it is evident that the two are 
about equal, because the barges which 
go down the river must come back up the 
river, and the barges which go up the 
river must come back down. I do not 
believe that many of them travel any 
great distance empty. 

Mr. AIKEN. Would not the balance 
probably be in favor of the upstream 
traffic? 

Mr. EASTLAND. Today there is oil 
traffic on the Tombigbee River, and that 
area is rapidly becoming a great oil- 
producing section. This canal will en- 
able that area to market those products. 
For example, today the Standard Oil Co. 
of Ohio ships all its crude oil up river to 
its refineries in the State of Ohio. That 
oil traffic will use the proposed canal, and 
the savings will be reflected in cheaper 
prices to consumers in the Ohio River 
Valley. 

Mr. AIKEN. The reason I raise that 
question is that a month ago I visited 
the Illinois River canal locality, and was 
very much surprised to find that approxi- 
mately 85 or 90 percent of the traffic was 
north-bound, taking products from the 
South to the North, and that only 10 or 
15 percent of the tonnage was south- 
bound from Chicago. I wonder if a sim- 
ilar situation would apply in connection 
with the Tombigbee Canal, 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The Tombigbee 
Canal area has not been in a position to 
furnish any traffic, because there has 
been no connection with the Tennessee 
River. Of course, the lower part of the 
Tombigbee is navigable, but not for a 
very great distance. 

Mr. AIKEN. Would the Tombigbee 
Canal take any water from any other 
waterway? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. No. 

Mr. AIKEN. It would not affect other 
waterways in any way? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The T. V. A. is ad- 
vocating this project. 

Mr, AIKEN. There is no objection on 
the part of the T. V. A.? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. We have a letter in 
the Recorp from the T, V. A. favoring 
this project. 

Mr. AIKEN, That is a very good rec- 
ommendation. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. In connection with 
increased traffic, I am reminded of a 
statement by Representative JOHN 
SPARKMAN, of the Eighth Alabama Dis- 
trict, the district through which the Ten- 
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nessee River runs in Alabama. It runs 
all the way across the State in his dis- 
trict, from Georgia to Tennessee. Let 
me read to the Senate the statement on 
the subject of traffic by Mr. SPARKMAN, 
who, as I have just stated, represents 
that entire stretch of the Tennessee 
River across Alabama. 

I know of no project that could serve a 
more worth-while purpose than the junction 
of the Tennessee and Tombigbee Rivers with 
this short canal that would have to be built, 
I have been very much interested in watch- 
ing the increase in navigation on the Ten- 
nessee River, The Tennessee River runs the 
full length of my district. That navigable 
channel is not finished yet and will not be 
until along toward the end of this year or 
even next year when the Kentucky Dam near 
Paducah is finished. 

Then there will be a 9-foot channel all 
the way from Knoxville to the Ohio River, 
a distance of 650 miles. For the time being, 
as long as the Gilbertsville Dam—it used to 
be the Gilbertsville Dam, it is now the Ken- 
tucky Dam—is unfinished, there is a bottle- 
neck in that river, so that, instead of a 
9-foot minimum channel, we have about a 
6- or at the most about a 7-foot channel 
for that distance of one-hundred-and-eighty- 
some-odd miles— 


That is at the lower end of the Ten- 
nessee— 
and yet, in spite of that, navigation on the 
Tennessee River has increased by leaps and 
bounds in the past several years during the 
time that the river has been developed. 

Senator Overton. Is that mostly by boat or 
by barge? 

Representative SPARKMAN. Barge. 

Senator OVERTON. Yes. 

Representative SPARKMAN. And contrary to 
the belief of many people, that great in- 
crease has not been in the line of sand and 
gravel and building materials that are used 
on the river. A great many people will tell 
you that there has been a tremendous in- 
crease in that, but the increase in other mer- 
chandise has far exceeded that. In the last 
5 years, if I remember correctly, the increase 
has been 330 percent. Automobiles put on 
the river up at Evansville, Ind., are brought 
down and up the Tennessee River and un- 
loaded at Guntersville, Ala., which is the 
southernmost tip of the Tennessee River, and 
from there are distributed through Atlanta 
and all of the southeastern part of our coun- 
try. 


As the Senator on my right has stated, 
here is evidence from the Representative 
in Congress from that district that auto- 
mobiles produced in his State are brought 
down by transportation on the streams 
and are distributed into Alabama, Geor- 
gia, and the other States in that general 
area. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator state what, in his opinion, would 
be the effect on the railroads in that lo- 
cality if the waterway is built, and what 
has been the experience in the case of the 
Tennessee River? Perhaps that is the 
nearest development from which an an- 
alogy can be drawn, based upon its ex- 
perience. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. It is the general 
opinion, and I am sure the Senator will 
verify it, that water transportation in- 
creases railroad transportation at the 
point of navigation, at the ports where 
the water transportation commences, be- 
cause it builds up the cities and towns, 
because of the cheap rates provided, and 
because of other reasons. There is not a 
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large city in this country, larger than 
Indianapolis, which is not located on 
navigable water, either on an inland 
stream or on the coast. That is clear 
evidence, I submit to the Senator, that 
water transportation is not injurious to 
the railroads; because no large city is 
built without the activity and the success 
of the railroads serving it. 

Mr. AIKEN. If that be the case, to 
what would the Senator ascribe the hos- 
tility of the railroads to the development 
of waterways? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. It is difficult for me 
to understandit. The railroads have had 
an idea, which they have not entirely 
changed, that water transportation is a 
form of competition for them, that air- 
plane transportation is unfair competi- 
tion, that public roads, which they claim 
are subsidized by the Government, are 
unfair and unjust competition and are 
injurious to them. But we all know that 
cannot be true. Wherever there are good 
roads the country is built up, more pas- 
sengers are carried by the railroads, more 
freight and express are hauled by the 
railroads, more homes are built, and the 
railroads bring in the materials and the 
workers, and so forth. 

So, I say that when a situation of 
competition between waterways and 
railways exists over a period of years, 
during which both have built up the 
cities and the country, they have served 
a good purpose. We all know that water 
transportation is cheaper than rail 
transportation. So, when we have that 
kind of a situation, it is not unfair com- 
petition, because the railroads have 
proved over the years, by their prosper- 
ity and success and their building into 
the ports where water transportation oc- 
curs, that they thrive with it. 

Of course, no one wishes to have com- 
petition. That is the only reason of 
which I know to account for the attitude 
o the railroads. But that is the situa- 

on. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I think the 
Senator’s explanation is the correct one. 
I believe that the development of water- 
ways inevitably increases rail traffic. I 
think that has been proved time and 
again. Yet it is very hard to understand 
the hostility of the railroads to the de- 
velopment of the facilities which increase 
their business. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Evidently they 
think it would divert traffic. To some 
extent it does, but it brings in additional 
traffic of a different kind. 

Mr. AIKEN. It would require the rail- 
roads to lower their rates in some cases. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Les. 

Mr. AIKEN. But then they would do 
more business at lower rates. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. We all know that 
there is not only actual competition by 
virtue of water navigation but there is 
also potential competition which the 
railroads do not like to have. So they 
try to avoid it insofar as they can. 

Iam a friend of the railroads. I have 
no desire in the world to hurt them. I 
want to see them prosper. I was a rail- 
road lawyer for 25 or 30 years. I mention 
that to show that I could not have any 
feeling against them, and I have never 
expressed any at any time. But I am 
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firm in my judgment that water trans- 
portation is helpful, rather than hurtful, 
to the railroads and their interests. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I agree wholeheart- 
edly with the statements made by the 
Senator from Alabama. The record 
shows that today the most prosperous 
railroads in the United States are those 
which are contiguous to waterways and 
which have had waterway competition. 
It is the function of the railroad to trans- 
port freight from the ports to the hinter- 
lands. The railroad systems of Penn- 
sylvania—the B. & O., the Pennsyl- 
vania—and the Illinois Central, the 
Louisville & Nashville, and the other 
great railroad systems which are con- 
tiguous to our waterways today are the 
most prosperous railroads in the country. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, let me ask 
the Senator another question in connec- 
tion with the Tombigbee project. Is any 
Power development possible there? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. No. It is not a 
power project. The water is slack water. 

Mr. AIKEN. Could there be any pow- 
er development in connection with the 
project? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. No—or at the most 
there could be very little. Of course, a 
little water is used in connection with 
the locks. But that is all. 

Mr. AIKEN. Where will the water 
come from? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. It will come from 
the Tennessee River. But all that has 
been considered by the Tennessee Valley 
Authority and by the Army engineers. 

Mr. AIKEN. What would be the cost 
of such water, in terms of the electricity 
which it could otherwise be used to de- 
velop? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Approximately 
$100,000 worth of electricity a year. So 
that is not objectionable, in view of the 
tremendous. amount of electricity gen- 
erated by the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity. That point has been fully consid- 
ered by the engineers and by the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority and, I will say, 
by the President of the United States, 
whose interest in power projects is well 
known. 

Mr. President, I now desire to finish 
reading the statement by Representa- 
tive SPARKMAN. 

Mr. HILL, Mr. President, I should like 
the Senator to do that. I notice that 
the distinguished Senator from Nebraska 
now honors us with his presence. I hope 
the Senator from Alabama will finish 
reading the statement by Representa- 
tive SPARKMAN, because in it he states 
that a large flour or feed mill has been 
built in Alabama by a company whose 
home is in Nebraska, and the building 
of the mill and its operation have been 
made possible by the opening of the Ten- 
nessee River. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, I 
shall read further from the statement of 
Representative SPARKMAN: 

During the war, of course, those auto- 
mobiles have not been moving, but instead 
they have been moving Army trucks, jeeps, 
ambulances by the thousands through this 
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same channel and through this same port at 
Guntersville. 

Senator Overton. What about steel? 

Representative SPARKMAN. There has been 
a great deal of iron and steel movements. 
There have recently been built on the Ten- 
nessee River four terminals, one at Knox- 
ville, one at Chattanooga, one at Decatur in 
my district, and one at Guntersville. The 
one in Decatur was opened first a few months 
ago. A couple of months ago I saw in the 
paper that the first shipment had been made 
through that, consisting of 500 tons of pig 
iron moving east. I was going down home a 
couple of weeks ago and happened to be 
going down in the same car with Mr. Hugh 
Morrow, president of Sloss-Sheffield Co., in 
Birmingham. 


That is one of the big steel companies 
there. 


It was his company that made that ship- 
ment, and he told me that he shipped a great 
deal of his stuff by water, because with that 
heavy, slow type of freight water is a natural 
carrying agency for it. 

Senator Overton. What is the point of 
origin of that shipment? 

Representative SPARKMAN. Birmingham. 

Senator OVERTON. Birmingham. And its 
destination was? 

Representative Sparkman. He told that 
that particular shipment was going up to 
the Ohio River into the Pittsburgh area or 
somewhere near, in the general vicinity of 
the Pittsburgh area. But there is a great deal 
of iron being shipped that way through the 
Tennessee River. You would be surprised at 
the amount of grain. 


That may be of interest to Senators. 


Senator Overton mentioned a few minutes 
ago incoming shipments of grain, particu- 
larly corn. Since the improvement of the 
Tennessee River there has been built at 
Decatur, Ala 

Senator Overton. Let me interrupt you 
there. 

Representative SPARKMAN. Yes. 

Senator Overron. In reference to that 
shipment of iron originating at Birmingham 
and going up to near Pittsburgh, what water 
course did it follow? 

Representative SPARKMAN. It went to De- 
catur, there put on barge on the Tennessee 
River, down the Tennessee to the Ohio, and 
up the Ohio. 

Senator Overton. Thanks. 

Representative SPARKMAN. If the Tennes- 
see-Tombigbee were finished, they could put 
it in right at Birmingham, 

Senator OVERTON. I see. 

Representative SPARKMAN. Down to De- 
mopolis, up the Tombigbee and through the 
anal into the Tennessee, about 75 miles 
farther down the Tennessee, and on up the 
Ohio. 

Senator OVERTON. Yes. 

Representative Sparkman. And probably it 
would take that course. A great deal of 
shipments out of Birmingham most likely 
would take that course. 

I was telling you about grain because I 
noticed your question to Mr. BOYKIN about 
incoming grain. I want to tell you about the 
experience in our section with grain. There 
has been a very large flour and feed mill built 
at Decatur, Ala., by a company whose home 
is in Nebraska, the Nebraska Milling Co., and 
they ship grain down the Mississippi, up the 
Ohio, and up the Tennessee River to that 
point, and they grind their grain and feed 
and distribute it throughout that area. 

Down at Guntersville there has been a 
grain elevator put in, and they ship barge- 
load after bargeload of grain. The same 
thing is done up at Chattanooga, and the 
first shipment that went into the Knoxville 
Public Use Terminal about a month ago was 
& bargeload of grain originating from the 
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Midwest. It gives a tie-in with that great 
grain section that we never had before, and 
the river is making a great deal of use, of it. 

Senator Overron. That grain from the 
Midwest has traveled both by rail and by 
barge? 

Representative Sparkman. Well, of course, 
some of it may originate with rail, but most 
of it is loaded, I believe, right on the Mis- 
sissippi there, in Iowa and Minnesota and 
those States. 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I yield. 

Mr. BUTLER. We of the Central West 
are certainly interested in finding mar- 
kets for our products. We are just as 
much interested as is the Senator from 
Alabama in finding markets for the prod- 
ucts of his section of the country. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. We are all inter- 
ested in such matters. 

Mr. BUTLER. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, in the Central West the winter sea- 
son is such that during that time most 
of our water transportation, whether by 
river or artificial canal, is frozen. We 
cannot, of course, get along without the 
railroads. We need transportation fa- 
cilities as much as does any other part 
of the country. I doubt whether very 
much of the grain moved from our area 
could possibly be moved by water for the 
reason that our grain is grown and har- 
vested during those seasons of the year 
esr the rivers are not open to naviga- 

on. 

Generally speaking, we ship it during 
the season of the year when the streams 
are out of commission. So while I am 
strongly in favor of the use of as much 
water transportation as is practical, I 
doubt very much whether it would prove 
practical in the distribution of grain 
from our area. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I assume the Sen- 
ator does not intend to go on record as 
opposing water transportation. If a 
total 12 months of water transportation 
out of each year were not available to 
him I believe he would agree that it still 
would be well to have 8 months of water 
transportation. His constituents would 
save a great deal of money by using wa- 
ter transportation for only 8 months of 
the year. 

Mr. BUTLER. I should like to have 
the Senator understand that, while I am 
in favor of water transportation where 
it can be economically developed, I do 
not believe that so far as my section of 
the country is concerned we can expect 
to transport a great many of our prod- 
ucts by water. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. When rivers and 
other forms of waterway transportation 
are not available because of being 
frozen, the same situation would exist 
with regard to other commodities as with 
regard to wheat. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I yield. 

Mr. MAYBANE. Is it not true that, 
even though water transportation is at 
times impractical for certain sections in 
the North, there are sections in the 
South where water transportation is 
practical, and the result is a combination 
of rail and water transportation which 
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can be furnished at great saving in cost 
to the users of such transportation? 

Mr. B. Yes. Commodities 
from the North could be brought to the 
South by rail to the water transportation 
areas and then floated on the water. 
They would then travel by water two- 
thirds or three-quarters of the distance 
from the point of origin to the Gulf. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I may 
say to the Senator from Alabama that 
that is exactly the plan that is normally 
followed. A great many stump loaders 
have been located along the Missouri 
River in our area during the past 2 or 3 
years. But as yet, no elevators of any 
capacity have been constructed on the 
Missouri River. It may be that when 
the facilities on the river are better de- 
veloped and they can be relied upon more 
definitely than at the present time, such 
equipment as is needed will be con- 
structed, which will result in an in- 
creased movement by water. I may say 
to the Senator from Alabama that we 
appreciate the opportunity of using 
combined rail and water facilitic> when 
necessary and when it results in lower 
cost of transportation. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I will say to the 
Senator, for his encouragement—I know 
that he is seeking light—that the use 
of water transportation is accepted 
rather slowly. I have observed that fact 
in my own experience. Upon the opening 
of the Warrior River and the Tombigbee 
River up to Birmingham, the fact to 
which I refer was particularly noticeable. 
For a long time the people of that area 
retained their old habits with respect to 
transportation. Gradually the use of 
water transportation increased, and no 
one has complained that it has been in- 
jurious to the railroads. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, BANKHEAD. I yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Speaking of the War- 
rior River, is it not true that after the 
development to which the Senator has 
referred took place the rates on cotton 
were very greatly reduced by the rail- 
roads, and that the railroads still con- 
tinued to do as much business as they 
formerly did? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. There was a sub- 
stantial reduction in the rates. I do not 
remember what the reduction was. 

Mr. MAYBANK. The rates were re- 
duced from $4 to $1.50 a bale. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. As I understand, the 
construction of the proposed canal would 
materially develop the adjacent areas. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I do not believe 
there can be any doubt about it. 

Mr, LANGER. It is the Senator’s be- 
lief, borne out by his experience, that 
agricultural districts all over the United 
States should be developed. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I certainly take that 
attitude. 

Mr. LANGER. If this canal were to be 
located in the western or northern part 
of the United States the Senator would 
be just as strongly in favor of it as he is 
now. 
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Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, I am 
sure that I have demonstrated what the 
Senator from North Dakota has said. 
For a long time I have been a member 
of the Committee on Irrigation and Rec- 
lamation. Senators know that that com- 
mittee is primarily interested in western 
farmers only. It has always been im- 
material to me that the areas in which 
the committee was primarily interested 
were possibly 2,000 miles from where I 
lived. I am sure that I can truthfully 
say that I have always been fair to the 
interests of all farmers. I have taken 
just as active an interest in all legisla- 
tion of that type which has come before 
the committee as I have in the projects 
for the State of Alabama, and for the 
farmers—and I am for them, God bless 
them, wherever they may live in this 
country. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will pardon me I am a member 
of that committee and I have been im- 
pressed by that very fact. The Senator 
from Montana [Mr. WHEELER] and his 
colleague from Montana [Mr. Mur- 
RAY], neither of whom is a member of the 
committee, came before it and wanted an 
appropriation and a recommendation for 
the approval of Hungry Horse Dam in 
Montana. They found no better advo- 
cate for it than the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Alabama. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I thank the Sena- 
tor. If we are going to be sectional about 
these matters, if we are going to lose this 
highly important project not only for 
Alabama, Mississippi, Georgia, and Ten- 
nessee and the South generally because 
it is far remote from the States of other 
Senators and is not in their backyards or 
close to them, then we are changing our 
program and are reversing our agricul- 
tural economy and the policy of the past 
which has been devoid of sectionalism. 
There has never been any sectionalism 
in the Committee on Irrigation and Rec- 
lamation and there has never been any 
in the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. We all work for one common 
objective. We do not say that because 
flax is produced in the North we will not 
be interested in it, nor do we say that 
because cotton is grown in the South we 
will not be interested in it. 

I want to pay the Senator from Michi- 
gan a compliment. I had sort of given 
up hope of the Senator being for any of 
our agricultural programs in the South, 
but he sat here one day for more than 2 
hours, perhaps 3, listening to a desultory 
argument by me in the interest of the 
payment of parity to the cotton farmers, 
and when it came to a test, to my sur- 
prise, the Senator from Michigan voted 
for that relief. I honored him for it, 
and I have thought more of him ever 
since. I did not know how he was going 
to vote, but I think he voted his real 
convictions. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I thank the Sen- 
ator for his observation, I do not intend 
to interrupt any of the advocates of the 
Tombigbee project, but I would not want 
to allow an implication to be made that 
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there was anything sectional in the ar- 
gument I made against the project. My 
argument certainly was not based upon 
any such point of view. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I had no thought of 
suggesting the Senator was making a 
sectional argument. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I am sure that 
is so, 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I merely said the 
project in question was so far from him 
that he could not see it in its proper 
perspective. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? P 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I have not finished 
my statement and the extract I was 
reading. 

Mr. WILLIS. Would the Senator like 
to finish. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I think it would be 
better, if the Senator will allow me. 

The Member of the House from whose 
statement I was quoting said further: 

Oh, I was going to tell you one more thing 
about the Tennessee River. There have been 


established at Decatur two shipbuilding 
plants. 


I hope I will have the attention of 
Senators on that point. This is not 
merely a little interior program to satisfy 
local politicians. The truth is there has 
not been any political effort made with 
the people down there about this project. 
Mr. SPARKMAN continued: 

One of them is owned by the Ingalls Co, 
It was a peacetime plant. It was not built 


under the strain of war but was built back 
in peacetime. 


It was built when the river became 
navigable. There are many kinds of 
material in that section of the country, 
not only iron ore and steel but alumi- 
num, and so forth. There is located on 
the Tennessee River a plant making nec- 
essary parts for airplanes which are used 
in the war. In that region are the im- 
portant minerals which are needed for 
that purpose. Some plants have been 
built along the banks of the Tennessee 
River, such as the aluminum plant at 
Sheffield, the Lister Hill plant near Shef- 
field, and others of the kind. In that 
way that section is being developed and 
the raw materials and critical resources 
of the country are being utilized. All 
that development has been started since 
power was made available there and 
navigation provided, but it is in its 
infancy. 

Representative SPARKMAN says: 

It was not built under the strain of war 
but was built back in peacetime. Back then 
they were building largely barges and pleas- 
ure craft. Since the war has come on they 
have been building for the Army and for 
the Navy. They are building oceangoing 
vessels—cargo-carrying vessels—right now. 
They recently sent out two. One of them 
went to Poland. The other one was cleared 
just a week ago; I don’t remember where it 
was going, but it was going to some foreign 
country. I have been told—I don’t know 
whether this is true or not—that those are 
the largest boats that have ever been built 
at a river shipbuilding plant inland, floated 
down the Tennessee and the Ohio and the 
Mississippi and over across the Atlantic. 


Listen to that, Senators, 
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Mr. AIKEN. How large were the ves- 
sels? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. All I can say is 
what the record shows. I do not know. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. SPARKMAN does not 
say how large the vessels were. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. He does not, but 
says that one of them, a Government 
ship, went to Poland. 

The other one has been building these 
invasion barges, which is a great stimulation 
of boatbuilding which I feel confident after 
the war will convert itself into pleasure craft 
and barge, and craft to be used on the river. 

By the way, just the other day the head 
of the commerce department of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority told me that they 
could not now get the barges that were in 
demand for the hauling of the freight on 
that river; that the only thing stopping a 
tremendous increase is the fact that they 
cannot possibly get the barges. 


So, in reference to the increased use 
of that river, the head of the Commerce 
Department of the T. V. A. says they 
cannot get barges to fill the increased de- 
mand. The only thing stopping a tre- 
mendous increase is the fact that they 
cannot possibly get the barges. 

I shall not quote further from this 
able Representative who appeared before 
the committee, went on record, and re- 
cited the actual facts to show the tre- 
mendous development there and the in- 
crease in water transportation. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIS. I trust the Senator will 
indulge me for a moment. The matter 
probably has been explained, but will 
he be kind enough to explain again what 
the effect would be on navigation on the 
Tennessee River from the point where 
the canal enters the downstream river to 
the Ohio River? 2 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I think, of course, 
there is going to be more navigation on 
the whole Tennessee River up- bound and 
down- bound. 

Mr. WILLIS. There will be some 
water taken out of the river; will there 
not? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. No. Such a con- 
tention has been made, but the water 
which would be taken would be abso- 
lutely negligible. The water from the 
Tennessee River is not used except for 
lockage purposes, making the lifts from 
the lower level of the Tombigbee. No 
flow goes out from the Tennessee River 
except through the locks and dams. 

Mr. WILLIS. It is protected by the 
locks? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes; and the 
T. V. A., that is charged with the duty of 
protecting the Tennessee River locally, 
favors this project; because they say 
the amount of water taken will not seri- 
ously impair the use which is being made 
now of the water for navigation and for 
power purposes. So they are for the 
project, and their letter to that effect is 
in the RECORD. 

Mr. WILLIS. But there are times, are 
there not, when the water supply is not 
sufficient? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. No; the water level 
does not change much on the Tennessee 
River. The locks and dams under the 
flood-control program hold it; it is al- 
most stationary all the year round, 
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Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield there? 

Mr, BANKHEAD. T yield. 

Mr. HILL. Where the canal will come 
from the Tombigbee into the Tennessee 
will be at the reservoir or lake made by 
the Pickwick Landing Dam on the Ten- 
nessee River, and there is plenty of water 
in that lake or reservoir. There is no 
question about there being plenty of 
water for the Tennessee 365 days of the 
year, and for the Tombigbee 365 days 
of the year. The canal which will go 
through Yellow Creek on the Tombigbee 
River into the Tennessee comes in at 
the Pickwick Landing Dam reservoir, 
this great lake. There is plenty of 
water there. 

Mr. WILLIS. There is plenty of 
water in the reservoir there now? 

Mr. HILL. There is plenty of water 
since the construction of the Pickwick 
Landing Dam. 

Mr. WILLIS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. BANKHEAD, Mr. President, I 
shall not take further time except to 
refer to one point. 

Mr. President, the Senator from 
Michigan, in speaking in opposition to 
the pending amendment last Friday, 
stressed the fact that the law requires 
the Chief of Engineers to make a 
recommendation before Congress has 
the right to proceed on a project. I 
read from the Senator’s otherwise clear 
argument, as it appears on page 8682 
of the Record of December 1: 

But, again with great respect, I submit 
that it makes no difference to the Senate 
what General Robins thinks or what Colonel 
Feringa thinks. 


He had just been reciting, before that, 
that they gave testimony with reference 
to facts which justified the project. 
The Senator from Michigan, as his lan- 
guage here clearly indicates, was under 
the impression, certainly he left the im- 
pression on me that he was taking the 
position that these two engineers should 
have nothing to do with the matter, and 
that Congress should not follow them, 
because the law requires Congress to 
follow the recommendations of the 
Chief of Engineers. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I can see that 
the statement is open to a construction 
which was not intended. What I was 
attempting to say was that the law re- 
quires the Board of Engineers to report 
to the Chief, that the Chief is the one 
who submits the final authentic docu- 
ment to the Congress. It was on that 
basis that I intended to indicate that the 
report of the Chief is the thing of pri- 
mary importance. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. As an evidential 
fact reported to Congress? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. That is correct. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. But not as a legal 
prerequisite. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I did not under- 
take to indicate that it was a legal pre- 
requisite. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Very well; the 
language clearly gave the other impres- 
sion, 
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Mr. VANDENBERG. I think it is sub- 
ject to the construction the Senator 
mentions. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. With that cleared 
up, there is no difference between us on 
that point. 

The Board made its investigation in 
accordance with the resolution adopted 
by the House of Representatives. It sub- 
mitted its report and recommendations 
to the Chief of Engineers. So the Chief 
made his report. He did not differ with 
the Board, except that he had doubt 
about whether certain matters which 
were included should be included in fig- 
uring whether it was an economic prop- 
osition, a justified proposition. He said 
that matter should be left to the discre- 
tion and judgment of Congress. So he 
made his report in full. He did not ap- 
prove all the recommendations made by 
the Board, but he complied with the law. 
He made his report to Congress and sub- 
mitted his conclusions; and what else 
was there to wait on? Why go back and 
get another report, inasmuch as he com- 
plied with the law, and complied with it 
to the satisfaction of the committee 
which gave him instructions to have this 
investigation made? 

The adoption of the project was rec- 
ommended. What are we to wait on? I 
know the Senator from Michigan heard 
the report, because he intimated that it 
was the result of enthusiasm on the part 
of General Robins. 

Who is General Robins? He is the 
Deputy Chief of Engineers, the next man 
in line, the one who is in charge in the 
absence of the Chief, He has been on 
the Board for years. Let me quote what 
he told the committee. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I think the Sen- 
ator will find what he is looking for in 
the Recorp itself, if I may be allowed to 
make the suggestion. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I wish to read an 
extract from it. I would as soon read it 
from the Recorp, if the Senator knows 
what I want. This is what he said, and 
this was in answer to a suggestion that 
another report be submitted, that they 
had not submitted enough reports, or 
that the Chief of Engineers had not been 
as direct as to everything as he might 
have been. I read: 

If we came up here and submitted a report 
recommending a project for slack water g 
the Mississippi between Cairo and New Or- 
leans by building locks and dams on the river 
itself at an estimated cost of $68,000,009, I 
think you would all take off your hats and 
cheer. This alternate route on the Tombig- 
bee we are recommending amounts to the 
same thing, only the locks and dams are to 
be built on the Tombigbee instead of the 
Mississippi. 


Then he proceeded: 


We can go back to the field and make 
another report. 


I hope doubtful Senators who have any 
question in their minds about the advis- 
ability of another report will listen to 
this. It is nothing but evidential, be- 
cause the whole matter is under she con- 
trol of the Senate. No one disputes that, 
General Robins said: 

We can go back to the field and make an- 
other report and do all the work over again 
and hold hearings, and when the new report 
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comes up before the committee you will 
have the same old arguments in opposition 
to the project that you have today, If the 
committee, if the Congress wants us to make 
another report, we will be glad to make it. 
That is the situation as I see it. 


At another point he said: 
The report will be just like the other one. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The Senator re- 
ferred a moment ago to my reference to 
the fact that I thought perhaps General 
Robins might have been a little overen- 
thusiastic and not entirely judicial in 
his appearance as a witness. The quota- 
tion which the senior Senator from Ala- 
bama has just read from General Robins 
is the sort of thing to which I referred. 
I do not think it is the business of Gen- 
eral Robins or any of the other engineers 
to labor the Commerce Committee with 
suggestions that “the same old argu- 
ments in opposition to the project that 
you have today” would be heard if a new 
survey were made and a new report sub- 
mitted. I think that is outside the juris- 
diction of the General, and it was but one 
of many instances in which, I will say 
for the Senator’s consolation, that he 
showed his complete loyalty to the Tom- 
bigbee project; and I thought he went 
far beyond the judicial scope within 
which an engineer should have confined 
himself in presenting his testimony. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, that, 
I think, presents very powerful evidence 
of the strength of this proposition. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. It could well be, 
as I stated, from the standpoint of the 
Senator and from the standpoint of Gen- 
eral Robins, and from the standpoint of 
Colone] Feringa. I agree with all that. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Here we have an 
Official of the United States with years 
of actual practice and experience in this 
particular line of work, who is not in- 
volved politically in the question. I do 
not know anything about his politics; 
that is something which is totally im- 
material, and he has never indicated 
what it is. He is disinterested, I assume, 
in his consideration of the subject, and 
simply follows his judgment and the con- 
viction which has seized him as the re- 

lt of the study of this remarkable pro- 
ae and project shown by the map 
exhibited to the Senate. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
will the Senator again yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I simply want 
the Senator fully to understand my posi- 
tion. It is not to be overlooked that 
General Robins’ superior officer is Gen- 
eral Reybold, and General Reybold is the 
Chief of Engineers, and when in a fair 
effort to develop the official facts behind 
this undertaking the able Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Barney] asked Gen- 
eral Reybold for a report, he declined to 
do the thing that General Robins and 
Colonel Feringa did, and said that he 
could not give a supplemental opinion 
without a new inquiry. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Because, as the 
Senator knows, General Reybold has not 
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been connected in any way with this in- 
vestigation. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I do not know 
the reason which impelled General Rey- 
bold, but I know he is Chief of Engineers. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. There is no evi- 
dence indicating in any way that he had 
experience with the project and contact 
with it in such a way as to justify action 
on his part without another survey being 
made. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I cannot quite 
consent to that. I think General Rey- 
bold has made many reports on the Tom- 
bigbee project and has a substantial 
familiarity with it, and I simply submit 
to the Senator that General Reybold was 
proceeding within a sense of responsi- 
bility under the law which puts the final 
responsibility for the report upon the 
Chief of Engineers. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I do not agree to 
that statement at all. The law provides 
that a board shall make the investiga- 
tion, 

Mr. VANDENBERG. And that the 
Board shall report to the Chief of En- 
gineers. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes, shall report 
through the Chief of Engineers. The 
Chief of Engineers is not required by law 
to do anything more than pass on what 
the board submits to him, and not to 
give his opinion, which is not binding on 
anyone. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. It is binding on 
me when it comes through the engineers. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Of course if the 
Senator wants to find an excuse, very 
well, 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will my col- 
league yield to me? 

Mr, BANKHEAD. Yes. 

Mr. HILL. General Reybold in his let- 
ter to the chairman of the committee 


stated: 


You are informed that in the absence of 
a full review and reconsideration of this pro- 
posed project, I do not feel justified in mak- 
ing a statement supplementing the report in 
House Document No. 269, Seventy-sixth Con- 
gress. 


In other words, the Chief of Engineers 
and all the other engineers had made 
their official report on this project, which 
is contained in House Document No. 269, 
It does not behoove General Reybold, 
simply because he has come to be Chief 
of Engineers since this report Was made, 
to open up this report and make some 
kind of supplementary report or some 
kind of comment of his own, unless the 
Congress or the Commerce Committee, 
following the lines of regular procedure, 
should refer the matter to him and ask 
him to make a restudy or a resurvey. 
If such a practice should be followed, 
then every time there was a change in 
the Chief of Engineers all those who were 
not quite satisfied with the report they 
had gotten from the Chief of Engineers 
who made the report and sent it to Con- 
gress would try to get the new Chief to 
stick his nase into some report which had 
already been made and filed on behalf 
of the engineers of the Army. There is 
nothing unusual in General Reybold’s 
conduct. I do not blame him one bit, 
If I had been Chief of Engineers I am 
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sure I would have taken the same posi- 
tion he did. It was not up to him to 
make a change in the report made by 
the Chief of Engineers and the Board of 
Engineers for Rivers and Harbors. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
will the Senator again yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I yield, 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I will make a 
final observation, because I do not want 
to prolong this debate, and I am sure 
the Senators from Alabama and the Sen- 
ator from Michigan could never agree on 
this particular proposition at this par- 
ticular time, so I think it is rather a 
waste of effort for either of us to try to 
convince the other, 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I think what we are 
doing is try to convince someone else. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I simply want to 
say that I can paraphrase my position 
in the exact language of the Chief of 
Engineers. I will say to my distinguished 
friend from Alabama: You are informed 
that in the absence of a full review and 
reconsideration of this proposed project, 
I do not feel justified in authorizing the 
appropriation of $75,000,000. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, I 
am not going to protract this debate. 
I am sorry there is no chance in the 
world to convince the Senator from 
Michigan, as he proudly boasts. I never 
had much hope of doing that in the be- 
ginning. But the Senator in his remarks 
on Friday read the list of Senators who 
voted against a similar proposal which 
was before the Senate on a previous oc- 
casion, and sought in fact to create the 
impression that there had not been any- 
thing in connection with the whole case 
which would justify a change in position, 
because there was no official report of the 
Chief of Engineers reciting subsequent 
facts. 

Mr. President, the record shows that 
the Deputy Chief of Engineers, and an- 
other officer, Colonel Feringa, who is a 
member of the Board, testified that there 
has been an increase in traffic three or 
four times over what it was when the re- 
port was made. They justify the proj- 
ect, and testify that the project is justi- 
fied regardless of the elements that were 
rejected or doubted by the previous Chief 
of Engineers. 

The Senator from Michigan seems to 
have an idea that the justification must 
be made by some official report. We can 
take the testimony of witnesses, If not, 
then there is no use in holding hearings. 
I think we can rely on Government offi- 
cials who in the line of their work testify 
to their knowledge of conditions and of 
changed conditions, and of the meaning 
of the changed conditions, and what the 
conditions are now, for now is the time 
with which we are dealing in connection 
with this subject. They can testify con- 
cerning the changed conditions, not the 
cons but the pros represented by the 
changed conditions, and in testifying 
they say we are fully justified in proceed- 
ing with this project, and they further 
say “If you want us back we will come 
back with the same report.” That is 
common sense. 

Mr. President, the project is justified 
by all the evidence submitted at this 
time. The project is a valuable one not 
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only to Alabama but to Georgia. The 
project will open up improved navigation 
routes through the Alabama River and 
the Coosa River to Rome, Ga. It will give 
all that territory and all of east Ala- 
bama access to the Gulf. It will give 
quick access to markets to growers of 
peaches, and watermelons if the trans- 
portation means are so improved as to 
permit of refrigeration of peaches and 
other fruits. It will open up that whole 
section of the country in Alabama and 
Georgia which is now cut off from quick 
water transportation. 

As I have said, the Senator from Mich- 
igan read the list of Senators who voted 
against the project on a previous occa- 
sion. I would not condemn any man for 
voting against it under the circumstances 
which prevailed at that time, because 
the water was not present in the Ten- 
nessee River to make the proposed proj- 
ect clear-cut, until the dam below the 
junction point was built, raising by 50 
feet the level of the water in the mouth 
of Yellow Creek, which is one of the 
creeks which make up the Tombigbee. 

There is now 50 feet more water at 
the junction point than there was when 
this project came before the Senate on 
a previous occasion. That makes all the 
difference in the world. At that time it 
would have been necessary to have locks 
to bring water from the Tennessee River 
to carry traffic down to the Tombigbee, 
100 feet below. Now there is all the 
water that is needed. The only question 
is how much it is necessary to take. As 
the record discloses, and as is the known 
fact, heretofore there was not enough 
water. There were not enough dams to 
develop navigation on the Tennessee 
River below Wilson Dam. Now there is 
navigation. There is commerce from 
the Pittsburgh area and from the west- 
ern grain area. Everyone knows that 
such commerce will increase. It is in- 
creasing by leaps and bounds all the time. 

I submit that the factor of cost should 
not prevent this operation. Appropria- 
tions will be made to proceed in an or- 
derly way. One of the engineers testi- 
fied that 8 years would be required to 
finish this work, so the appropriations 
would not be more than $8,000,000 a year. 
Calvin Coolidge once said, in connec- 
tion with junking the Wilson Dam, “It 
did not cost any more than a battleship.” 
The expense of this project would not be 
as much as the cost of one of our large 
battleships. The project would provide 
transportation and communication 
throughout that great valley, and bring 
our people closer together. 

It would bring about a better under- 
standing between the people who live in 
various sections of the country. The in- 
terchange of business between the south- 
ern area and the Pittsburgh district on 
one side and the St. Paul-Minneapolis 
territory on the other would bring the 
people closer together and bring about 
a better understanding. 

I do not wish to base my argument on 
personal grounds; but I submit that the 
Birmingham area has some right, in 
building its destiny and in the develop- 
ment of the natural resources which a 
great Providence deposited there, to an 
outlet to other sections of the country. 
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It has some right to an exchange with 
people in other sections of the country 
of its minerals, metals, and other prod- 
ucts for the grains and the great variety 
of products of other sections of the coun- 
try. The Birmingham area is now de- 
prived of that right by the swift current 
coming down the Mississippi River, and 
by the great distances which it is neces- 
sary to travel, all the way down through 
Mobile, over to New Orleans, and up the 
swift current of the Mississippi, to reach 
other sections of the country. Isay that 
it is not just to that section, and it is not 
just to the sections upstream, to be de- 
prived of the right to interchange their 
products. 

This is a wonderful project. It is a 
dream. It is intriguing. It has been 
attacked because of its cost. I have 
heard of much larger projects than this, 
supported by men who are opposing this 
project on the ground of its cost. Ihave 
heard them support other projects which 
cost a great deal more money than this 
one would cost. 

Let me say to the Senator from Michi- 
gan, if it is helpful to him, as showing 
my spirit of fairness of cooperation with 
various other sections of the country in 
their development programs, that when 
the St. Lawrence treaty was before the 
Senate involving a project farther from 
my State than the Tombigbee Canal is 
from the States of other Senators, I voted 
for the ratification of that treaty. I 
hope Senators will vote for this project 
on its merits, to prove that it is a good 
thing for the whole country, as well as 
for one particular section of the coun- 
try. On that basis I shall be satisfied. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, BANKHEAD. I yield. 

Mr. BUTLER. I was not present at 
the beginning of the Senator's disserta- 
tion on this general subject, and it may 
be that I shall ask him questions which 
have already been answered. I was 
necessarily absent at a committee meet- 
ing. 

Are not most of the people in the area 
which would be served by the construc- 
tion of this canal now served by traffic 
down the Tennessee River, or down the 
Warrior River or Alabama River? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The distance from 
Birmingham and other places is about 
1,500 or 1,600 miles greater. The dis- 
tance is prohibitive. Furthermore, there 
is the factor of cost in going against the 
swift current of the Mississippi. 

Mr. BUTLER. The construction of 
the canal would not serve the State of 
Nebraska any better than it is served at 
present by going up the Tennessee River 
from Cairo or Paducah. An outlet might 
be furnished down the Tombigbee and 
Warrior Rivers to a coastal port. The 
point I am getting at is this: By the 
construction of the Tombigbee project it 
is proposed to construct a double-track 
water-transportation system for the Mis- 
sissippi Valley area, rather than having 
a single-track system as at present. In 
other words, it is proposed to duplicate 
what is now available on the Mississippi 
River, eliminating, of course, a great deal 
of distance in many cases, 
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Mr. BANKHEAD. I should not call it 
a duplication. 

Mr. BUTLER. Let us approach it in 
another way: The construction of the 
Tombigbee Canal and the system pro- 
posed by the Senator would make it 
possible for the steel interests and 
others at Birmingham to transport their 
products down the Warrior River and 
then up the Tombigbee to the northern 
markets a little more easily than can 
now be done by going down the Warrior 
River to Mobile, over to New Orleans, and 
up the Mississippi to the same markets. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Traffic from that 


area could not move any more easily 


than traffic from the Pittsburgh area; 
in fact, not so well, because traffic from 
the Birmingham area would move up- 
stream, while traffic from the Pittsburgh 
area would move downstream. 

Mr. BUTLER. The main point on 
which I should like to ask the Senator’s 
opinion is this: He referred to this plan 
asa dream. It is a dream of the future, 
and I believe it has a great deal of merit. 
I believe the time may come when we 
should give serious consideration to such 
projects. 

This case involves the diversion of 
water from one drainage area to an- 
other, which in my section of the coun- 
try is almost a violation of the law of 
God. In fact, we have a State law in 
Nebraska at present which prevents the 
diversion of water from one drainage 
area to another. If we adopt the policy 
proposed in this plan, I should like to 
ask the Senator why it would not be 
reasonable for some of us in the great 
grain-producing area, the bread basket 
of the United States, in Iowa, Nebraska, 
Minnesota, and the Dakotas, to propose 
the construction of a slack-water canal 
coming out of the Missouri River in the 
vicinity of Sioux City, crossing the State 
of Iowa, joining with the Mississippi 
River, then taking the escalator, or ele- 
vator, up the Mississippi River far 
enough to get above the water level of 
Lake Michigan, and then having a slack- 
water canal from that point, which 
would be near Dubuque, over to Chicago. 

In that way the great grain-produc- 
ing area of the Central West would have 
what is called a slack-water canal, a very 
cheap means of transportation from the 
largest grain-producing area in the world 
directly to the market at Chicago, on 
Lake Michigan. 

I can see that the two would be similar 
in many respects. I think they are both 
somewhat a dream of the future, but I 
think perhaps the Senator will agree 
with me that it would be advisable at 
some time in the future to consider the 
shortening by a thousand miles of the 
route from the grain-producing areas to 
the Chicago market. We now have a 
water route from Sioux City to Omaha to 
St. Joseph to Kansas City and down to 
St. Louis, then up the Mississippi River, 
then through some canals, and ultimate- 
ly to Chicago. But by the construction 
of the system I propose which would be 
similar to the Tombigbee, Wut would be 
a little longer, the distance would be re- 
duced by half. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, I 
cannot try the Senator’s case here on 
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the floor of the Senate. I do not know 
about it. We submitted our case in the 
open. When the Senator gets ready to 
submit his case, I do not know whether 
I will be here; I doubt whether some of 
us older Members of the Senate will be 
here when another river and harbor bill 
is passed. Prior to the pending bill, only 
one river and harbor bill has been con- 
sidered by Congress for a number of 
years, and it was vetoed. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I do not 
think the Senator and I are attempting 
to make a trade for support on the prop- 
osition, 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The Senator is 
looking at me with a question on his 
face. If he has a good project, I will 
vote for it, as I did for the others. I 
voted for all the irrigation projects, al- 
though I did not know very much about 
them. Of course, they do not do my 
section of the country any good. 

Mr. President, in further answer to the 
statement of the senior Senator from 
Michigan as to the Senators who voted 
against this project when it was previ- 
ously considered, let me say that, in 
view of the different situation which now 
exists, in view of the fact that progress 
has been made in the development of the 
rivers, and with the water supply now so 
available on. the Tennessee River, and 
with water transportation becoming very 
popular, not only because the people like 
it, but because it is cheaper, and people 
always prefer to use what is cheaper for 
them, I desire to call the attention of 
the Senator to a few other able Senators 
who now support this project. Let us 
consider the membership of the Commit- 
tee cn Rivers and Harbors of the House 
of Representatives. The chairman is 
Judge Mansrietp of Texas, one of the 
greatest men who has ever served in 
Congress.. He devotes all his time and 
responsibility to his duties as chairman 
of the committee, and he has the respect 
of all the Members of the House, as well 
as the Members of the Senate. He is an 
advocate of this project. 

Let us consider the action of the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors after all 
the testimony was before them. They 
did not rebuff the project, and say, “Oh, 
the Chief of Engineers did not make any 
statement recommending the project in 
particular.” No, Mr. President; they 
dealt with the project on its merits. 
They are accustomed to studying water 
projects and to dealing with them. A 
majority of that committee favorably 
recommended this project, and included 
it in the committee report. 

Of course, as has been stated, a ma- 
jority of the Members of the House of 
Representatives did not vote for it. I 
doubt whether many of them gave much 
consideration to it. I will not pursue 
that point, but we all know how difficult 
it is for the Members of the House of 
Representatives, who predominantly 
come from the cities of the country, to 
understand in detail the value of a water 
project so comprehensive as is this one. 
We wish to give them another chance to 
consider the project, just as we do in 
respect to so many subjects which are 
before Congress in the course of legis- 
lation. 
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On the Senate side of the Capitol there 
is the strong and able Committee on 
Commerce, of which the senior Senator 
from Michigan is a worthy member, I 
have obtained the record of the vote on 
this amendment in the committee. o 
my surprise, I find that the Senator from 
Michigan had only one vote supporting 
him in opposition to endorsement of the 
project by the Committee on Commerce 
and its inclusion in the bill. I know 
that the Senator from Michigan does 
not desire to reflect on the other mem- 
bers of the committee simply because 
at one time, 5 years ago, the project was 
defeated. 

Then, Mr. President, there is the won- 
deriul chairman of the subcommittee, 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. OVER- 
ton], handling this bill. We all have 
the greatest respect for his experience, 
wisdom, and fairness. My hat is off to 
him because he might have been sub- 
jected to local criticism for the position 
he took. Nevertheless, he took a broad, 
statesmanlike position in dealing with a 
great national question, not a local one, 
and he voted to make a favorable report 
on this amendment. 

Then there is the chairman of the 
Committee on Commerce, the distin- 
guished senior Senator from. North 
Carolina (Mr. Barney], who is one of the 
outstanding Members of the Senate—one 
of the ablest men in any parliamentary 
body in this or any other country. The 
project under consideration is remote 
from his State of North Carolina, but, 
nevertheless, he has taken his usual 
courageous stand regarding it. We all 
honor and respect him. Notwithstand- 
ing the fact that 5 years ago he voted 
against this project, in the light of the 
new facts which have developed he voted 
to include it in the bill. 

Mr. President, as I have said, a large 
and overwhelming majority of the Com- 
mittee on Commerce voted to include the 
project in the bill. Notwithstanding the 
intelligent, active, and vigorous argu- 
ments of the senior Senator from Michi- 
gan, they voted almost unanimously to 
include it. I would not have mentioned 
these matters except for the opposition 
of the Senator from Michigan, who said 
that a number of good men voted against 
it 5 years ago. Mr. President, we must 
remember that conditions have changed 
so greatly that any Senator who desires 
to act upon the real merits of the case, 
not merely to maintain a technical posi- 
tion of consistency, is justified in voting 
for the project at this time. The Senator 
from Michigan seemed to take the posi- 
tion that because strong men voted 
against the project on a previous occa- 
sion, therefore strong men will vote that 
way again. Of course, Mr. President, all 
such men do not act upon technicalities 
of that sort or upon abstract theories 
of that nature. 

Mr. President, I am now through. I 
am willing to submit this matter to the 
Senate, after my colleague from Ala- 
bama makes his statement about it and 
after other interested Senators discuss 
it. I understand that the chairman of 
the subcommittee will express himself 
regarding it, and I hope he will do so. 


I wish to thank him and all other Sena- 
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tors who, with fairness and broadmind- 
edness, have considered this proposition 
on its merits, 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, my distin- 
guished colleague the senior Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD] has well 
and ably presented the case of the Ten- 
nessee-Tombigbee project. I wish to 
join with him in his very excellent state- 
ment, and emphasize what he said, 
namely, that this would not be a local 
or sectional project. It is true, Mr. Pres- 
ident, that the project would be bene- 
ficial to Alabama. It is also true that it 
would be beneficial to Mississippi. But 
I doubt if any waterway project, more 
national in scope, could be presented to 
Congress. I doubt if any other project 
would benefit so many States, and so 
many millions of people, as would the 
Tennessee-Tombigbee project. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Is it not a fact that 
the Ohio Valley would primarily benefit 
from the construction of the proposed 
canal? 

Mr. HILL. The Ohio Valley would pri- 
marily benefit. That is exactly what I 
was about to state, if I may say so to my 
good friend from Mississippi. 

Mr. President, if we look at the map, 
we will see that the proposed project 
would really start at Demopolis, Ala., be- 
cause a part of the project from Mobile 
up the Tombigbee River to Demopolis 
has already been developed. The chan- 
nel is 9 feet.deep. 

Starting at Demopolis, going up the 
Tombigbee River into Yellow Creek, 
where the canal would be dug, leaving 
the river and going into the Tennessee 
at the Pickwick Dam Reservoir, there is 
a distance of approximately 260 miles. 
Of course, the people of the section of the 
country through which the Tombigbee - 
flows would be greatly benefited by this 
project. It is also true that the people 
along the Warrior River up to Birming- 
ham would be benefited. We know that 
today the Government is operating 
barges on the Warrior River. The proj- 
ect would tie the Warrior River into the 
Tombigbee, then into the Tennessee, and 
south into the great Mississippi Inland 
Waterway, without going through Mo- 
bile and through the Intracoastal Canal 
by way of New Orleans. There would be 
great benefit to the people of Alabama 
and of Mississippi. There would also be 
great benefit to the people of Tennessee, 
to the people of Chattanooga, and to the 
people of Knoxville. Great benefit would 
be realized by the people throughout ap- 
proximately 260 miles of waterway which 
now exists on the Tennessee River. 
There would be benefits to the people 
along the Cumberland River up to Nash- 
ville, Tenn. There would elso be great 
benefit inuring from this project to those 
who live and are served by the Ohio 
River, starting at Paducah, Ky., and go- 
ing up the Ohio to Cincinnati, Wheeling, 
and Pittsburgh. The benefits would be 
further extended to those residing along 
the Illinois River, the Illinois Canal to 
Chicago, and into the Great Lakes area. 
Added to those benefits would be the 
benefits realized along the Missouri River 
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to St. Louis, Kansas City, and Sioux City, 
Towa. All of that vast inland area, in- 
cluding approximately 34 States, would 
be greatly benefited by the construction 
of the Tennessee-Tombigbee project. 

Mr. President, I have said that the 
project is neither local nor sectional, It 
is one which would benefit approximately 
34 States, the entire iniand waterway 
system of our country, and the whole 
Nation. 

As we all know, today a large volume 
of traffic passes south down the great 
Mississippi River and into the Gulf, But 
the current of the Mississippi River is ap- 
proximately 244 miles an hour. It is 
that current, Mr. President, which adds 
much to the cost of the navigation on 
the great Mississippi River inland 
waterway. The fact is that boats going 
down the river have a very distinct bene- 
fit from the strong current, but when 
they return up the river they must go 
against the current, which results in a 
great increase in the cost of operation. 

Mr. President, while I am speaking of 
cost, allow me to invite the atten- 
tion of Senators to some of the savings 
which would result from the construc- 
tion of the Tombigbee-Tennessee proj- 
ect. 

I shall quote some figures furnished 
by the United States Army engineers. 
They are not figures taken from any out- 
side source, but have been submitted by 
the United States Army engineers to the 
Rivers and Harbors Committee of the 
House of Representatives, as well as to 
the Senate Committee on Commerce. 

The figures deal, for example, with 
the cost of a tow of eight barges moving 
from New Orleans to Cairo by the way 
of the Mississippi River. The cost would 
be $6,273. The same tow, moving from 
New Orleans to Cairo by the way of the 
Tombigbee, over the slack water route 
where a strong current did not exist, 
would cost only $3,868. By using the 
slack water route a saving would be ef- 
fected of $2,405. In other words, as 
someone has said, the tow would be going 
down hill all the way down the river and 
all the way back. By building the Ten- 
nessee-Tombigbee project the necessity 
of boats encountering the strong cur- 
rent to which I have referred would be 
obviated. A tow would not have to buck 
the current as it must today. 

A saving of $2,405 on the route from 
New Orleans to Cairo by the way of this 
project would affect not only shippers of 
freight to Cairo, but all shippers who 
might be located north of Cairo. It 
would mean a saving of $2,405 for St. 
Louis, Kansas City, Sioux City, St. Paul, 
or Minneapolis, Chicago, and the Great 
Lakes. 

Such a tow moving from New Orleans 
to Paducah, Ky., by way of the Missis- 
sippi, costs $6,472, whereas moving from 
New Orleans to Paducah by way of the 
Tombigbee and the Tennessee the cost 
would be only $3,669, representing a sav- 
ing of $2,803, which would accrue not 
only to the shippers at Paducah, Ky., but 
to all the people up the great Ohio River 
whether at Cincinnati, Ohio, Wheeling, 
W. Va., or Pittsburgh, Pa. As we know, 
the Government of the United States has 
spent millions of dollars putting in locks 
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and canals on the Ohio River, making 
that great waterway available to the 
great cities of Ohio and West Virginia, 
and Pennsylvania even on the Mononga- 
hela River. The Tennessee-Tombigbee 
project is a part of the Ohio River proj- 
ect. It would make that project much 
more economical and much more feas- 
ible. 

A tow moving from New Orleans to the 
junction of the Tombigbee by way of 
the Mississippi River into the Ohio and 
the Tennessee Rivers costs $7,324; a tow 
from New Orleans to the junction of the 
Tombigbee with the Tennessee River by 
way of the Tombigbee River would cost 
only $2,817, representing a saving of 
$4,507. That saving would accrue to 
all the shippers on the Tennessee River 
to the north or to the east of the junc- 
tion of the Tennessee and the Tombigbee. 
In other words it would mean a saving 
to the people of Chattanooga, Tenn., to 
the people of Knoxville, Tenn., and to 
all of the people living north and east of 
the point of junction of the Tennessee 
and the Tombigbee Rivers. I 

Mr. President, of course with the Ten- 
nessee-Tombigbee project in operation 
some of the traffic at least which now 
moves from the Tennessee into the Ohio 
and down the Mississippi by way of New 
Orleans into the Gulf or into the inter- 
coastal canal would go right down the 
Tombigbee River. On freight moving 
from Cairo to Mobile there would be a 
saving of $3,200—that is to Mobile, ñot to 
New Orleans—moving from Paducah to 
Mobile, taking that route rather than 
the Mississippi River route, there would 
be a saving of $3,688; moving from Mo- 
bile to the Tombigbee-Tennessee junc- 
tion there would be a saving of $5,392. 
These figures show what this waterway 
means in savings. It makes no differ- 
ence whether the shipper is in Wiscon- 
sin, or in Alabama or Mississippi, if this 
waterway is built he has the opportunity 
to have this saving and derive the bene- 
fits from this waterway. 

The truth is, Mr. President, that the 
Tennessee-Tombigbee is today the miss- 
ing link in our great Mississippi inland 
waterway system. If we provide this 
development and thus supply the miss- 
ing link, we eliminate the bottleneck 
caused by the swift current, and the in- 
creased costs due to the additional 
quantity of fuel which it is necessary 
to use, and we reduce the time con- 
sumed in bucking the current and also 
the cost of insurance and the other items 
which enter into the equation. So, many 
items of cost will be greatly reduced, and 
the whole inland waterway system of the 
United States will be made more econom- 
ical, more efficient, and more feasible. 

This is a project the like of which is 
not to be found anywhere, unless it be 
in Russia, where, as Senators know, 
the Government of Russia has tied the 
Don and the Volga Rivers together. 
Nothing outside the great feat of the 
Russian Government in tying these two 
mighty streams together is comparable 
to this waterway in what it would mean 
to millions of people in the United States, 

Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield to me? 
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Mr. HILL, I yield to my friend from 
Oregon, 

Mr. HOLMAN.. Is it not a fact that 
the Rhine and the Danube are connected 
by canals? Is it not also a fact that 
one can enter the Rhine in Holland 
and come out at the mouth of the Dan- 
ube in the Black Sea? 

Mr. HILL. It is my understanding 
that they are connected; and so when I 
spoke about nothing being comparable 
to the Tennessee-Tombigbee project in 
its tremendous possibilities, I should 
have said the Germans and the Dutch 
have done what the Senator from Oregon 
suggests, and we all know what that 
development has meant to those coun- 
tries, insofar as transportation and 
economic benefits are concerned. The 
Senator has cited a fine example of ty- 
ing in watersheds, as we are asking to 
have done in the case of the Tennessee 
and the Tombigbee Rivers. 

It had been my thought to discuss it 
a little later on in connection with the 
subject of national defense, but we know 
what the tying in of rivers and canals 
has meant not only to Germany but to 
Russia from a national defense stand- 
point. In Russia, when the Germans 
had bombed out highways and railroads 
and bridges, these great rivers, the Don 
and the Volga, constituted the main 
arteries of supply for the Russian armies 
as they met the German hordes on their 
western front. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Is it not a fact that 
Hitler on several occasions has boasted 
that if the German rail system were dam- 
aged by air attack he would supply trans- 
portation by the many miles of water- 
ways and canals he has constructed in 
Germany? 

Mr. HILL. It is my understanding 
that he not only made that boast on one 
occasion but on a number of occasions, 
and it is also my understanding that he 
has carried out that boast and is today 
using the German waterways to great 
advantage. The fact of the matter is, if 
he did not now have those waterways 
with which to move his supplies and ma- 
terials and men and to keep the economy 
of Germany going, it is very doubtful if 
Germany could continue in this war. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I thoroughly agree 
with the Senator. I think that Germany 
would be out of the war today if it were 
not for the German canal system that 
transports products to German war in- 
dustries. 

Mr. HILL. I agree thoroughly with 
the Senator from Mississippi, and thank 
him for his observation. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I should like to ask the 
Senator from Mississippi if it is not a 
fact that it was the complete system of 
inland waterways that enabled Russia to 
keep in the war when she faced absolute 
collapse? 

Mr. HILL. That is the statement I 
made about tying in the Don and the 
Volga Rivers. If the Russian Govern- 
ment had not had the wisdom and the 
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vision and the good sense to tie in those 
rivers, Russia would never have been 
able to stop the German hordes on her 
western front, and not only stop those 
hordes but perhaps save the world. 

Mr. AIKEN. May I ask the Senator 
from Alabama, is it not also a fact that 
those very inland waterways, which per- 
mitted those European countries to con- 
tinue in the war when otherwise they 
would have been beaten, are going to en- 
able them to put their goods in the world 
market after the war at prices with which 
we cannot compete unless we also make 
the most use of our inland waterways? 

Mr. HILL. I agree thoroughly with 
what the Senator has said. We are go- 
ing to be at a great disadvantage in the 
post-war era in competing with the other 
nations if we do not develop our water- 
ways for the cheap transportation they 
give us. 

Mr, AIKEN, Is it not a fact, too, that 
almost every manufacturing center in 
Russia is on an inland waterway, and it 
is their goods we are going to compete 
with some day? Here in the United 
States it costs more to get our goods 
from the inland cities to the coast than 
it costs Russia to transport her goods to 
Melbourne or Sydney or almost any 
other place in the world. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator is exactly cor- 
rect, and I wish to thank him for his 
very pertinent statement. 

With further reference to the obser- 
vation of the Senator from Oregon about 
the Danube, the historians tell us that 
when DeSoto and his men arrived at the 
Mississippi River, they exclaimed, “An- 
other Danube! Another Danube!” The 
trouble has been that we have not been 
wise, as the Germans were, and have not 
developed our Danube, our great Missis- 
sippi, with its great inland waterways, 
as we should have done. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Will the Senator per- 
mit another observation? 

Mr. HILL. Certainly. 

Mr. HOLMAN. The difficulty in con- 
nection with the rail lines demonstrates, 
it seems to me, the necessity of provid- 
ing auxiliary or supporting means of 
transportation. If this country con- 
tinues to grow I believe it is reasonable 
to expect that the rail lines will not be 
able to carry the commerce presented to 
them. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator is absolutely 
correct, and I am glad he made the ob- 
servation, because it has been suggested 
that the increased tonnage we have on 
our waterways and our railroads and our 
other means of transportation, is all due 
to the war. Of course, we must frankly 
admit that a great deal of it is due to the 
war, but our goal in this country is not 
to go back to pre-war days. We are talk- 
ing about having jobs for 60,000,000 peo- 
ple. If we are to have that kind of an 
economy, then we will have to have ac- 
celerated transportation; we will have to 
have the waterways, railroads, and high- 
Ways, and air transportation, and all the 
means we can command moving the 
commerce and the traffic and the freight 
of the Nation. 

Mr. President, it is because the Army 
engineers studied this project carefully, 
because they went into it in detail, as 
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conservative as he is, he gave expression 
to the words I have quoted. Ithink Gen- 
eral Robins is correct. If the Corps of 
Engineers came to the Congress and said, 
“Gentlemen of the Congress, give us $66,- 
000,000 and we will provide a slack-water 
route back from the Mississippi River 
route which will obviate all the extra 
cost due to the 2½-mile current down 
the Mississippi River,” I think Senators 
from the great Mississippi inland empire 
by and large would throw up their hats 
and cheer. Mr, President, in my mind, 
there is no question about that. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. The distinguished 
Senator from Alabama made a rather 
. lengthy statement relative to the mili- 
tary advantages of an inland waterway 
system, and quoted, I think, what Hitler 
said relative to the German system, and 
what Stalin said respecting the Russian 
system. I should like to ask whether in 
any of the hearings testimony has been 
adduced by General Schley or any other 
military men advocating the building of 
this project for military reasons, for rea- 
sons of national defense? 

Mr. HILL. I will say to the distin- 
guished Senator from Nebraska that one 
of the items on which the report was 
based was an item of national defense. 
I will say in that connection that Gen- 
eral Robins made this statement to the 
Committee on Commerce: 

General Roms. Unquestionably, if that 
waterway were in operation today— 


That is the Tennessee-Tombigbee 
waterway— 


it would be of tremendous Value for national 
defense. 


Then he continued to say: 

But you cannot put a money value on it 
any more than you can put a money value 
on winning the war. 


Mr. WHERRY. In other words, it is 
not a justification for the appropriation? 
That is not given as a justification by 
any military men? 

Mr. HILL. Yes; the Board of Review, 
and the special board, which investi- 
gated the matter, included national de- 
fense as one of the justifications for their 
report; but I will say that General 
Robins and Colonel Feringa, who repre- 
sented the Corps of Engineers before the 
Commerce Committec, said any consid- 
eration of national defense could be dis- 
regarded, and yet in their opinion the 
project would still be justified. 

Mr. WHERRY. Did General Schley 
make that recommendation? 

Mr. HILL, No; General Schley did 
not make that recommendation. So far 
as I know, General Schley never ap- 
peared before the Commerce Committee, 

Mr. BANKHEAD. He said in his let- 
ter addressed to the House Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors that that was a 
matter of statesmanship. 

Mr. HILL. He said that the matter of 
national defense was a matter for Con- 
gress to determine, and, as he used the 
term, it was a matter for statesmanship. 
I will say to the Senator—and I do not 
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want to go too far away from the sub- 
ject under consideration 

Mr. WHERRY. I am not desirous of 
getting away from the testimony which 
was offered. 

Mr. HILL. I am delighted to have the 
Senator ask any question he wants to 
ask. 

Mr. WHERRY. I am vitally inter- 
ested in what General Schley said, and 
I want to know whether he said in his 
justification for the appropriation that 
it could be maintained from a general 
defense standpoint. I am very much 
interested in that. 

Mr. HILL. General Schley said that 
he thought the defense factor should be 
determined by statesmanship, which 
meant it was a factor for us to deter- 
mine rather than for General Schley to 
determine. 

Speaking of national defense, Mr. 
President, I realize that there are times 
when we deal with these matters of na- 
tional defense when some may think 
that we are dealing in terms of fanciful 
things or things which perhaps may 
never occur. Certainly during this war, 
starting with the treacherous attack at 
Pearl Harbor, many things have hap- 
pened which most of us could not foresee, 
and which many of us would not have 
thought possible. The Senator, of course, 
well remembers that the doom of the 
southern Confederacy was sealed in the 
War between the States when General 
Grant won the Battle of Vicksburg and 
cut off the transportation of the Mis- 
sissippi River and divided the southern 
Confederacy, That was the beginning 
of the end. Although the South carried 
on for over 2 years, yet from that day 
on the end of the war, as the historians 
now look back over it, was never in 
doubt, If anything should ever happen 
to the Mississippi River in time of war 
and the Tennessee-Tombigbee project 
were completed, we would have an alter- 
nate route. I think I can say to the 
Senator from Nebraska that if he will 


‘consult, American history he will find 


that the last time this country was in- 
vaded it was within a few miles of the 
Mississippi River. 

Mr. OVERTON. It was the only time. 

Mr. HILL. It was the only time we 
were ever invaded, as the Senator from 
Louisiana suggests, and then on the 
plains of Chalmette General Jackson de- 
feated the British. The Americans were 
fighting not only for the Louisiana Ter- 
ritory, but were fighting for the great 
Mississippi River. Remember, that was 
back in the days before we had railroads, 
fine highways, and airplanes. The Mis- 
sissippi was the mighty artery for com- 
merce, trade, and traffic in that area. 
One of the reasons why the British 
landed at that point was so they might 
seize New Orleans and take control of 
the Mississippi River. 

Mr. WHERRY, Mr. President, will the 
Senator again yield? 

Mr, HILL. I yield. ; 

Mr. WHERRY. I want to thank the 
Senator for his statement. I do not 
want to enter into a discussion of how 
we fought the Civil War or the War of 
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1812, but I am intensely interested in the 
statement the Senator made with respect 
to justification for the project, and while 
the legislation is a matter for statesman- 
ship, yet in exercising our statesmanship 
we should be guided by recommendations 
of men like General Schley, if, in his 
justification for the appropriation he 
mentioned or attempted to justify the 
appropriation on the basis of military 
grounds or on the grounds of national 
defense. I know that the distinguished 
Senator from Alabama has followed the 
hearings and is well acquainted with the 
situation, and I simply asked the ques- 
tion with respect to national defense. I 
think the question of national defense is 
of vital interest. I should deeply appre- 
ciate obtaining General Schley’s point of 
view concerning national defense. While 
it is true that the proposed legislation is 
a matter which concerns statesmanship, 
yet I should be guided to a considerable 
extent by what General Schley has 
recommended in the way of national de- 
fense. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I appreciate 
very much the fact that the Senator from 
Nebraska raised that question. As he 
knows, the Tennessee-Tombigbee project 
will tie in with the great project which 
is in existence on the Tennessee River to- 
day, and the cornerstone of that great 
project was national defense. There is 
every reason why the Congress in pass- 
ing on these great waterway questions 
should give consideration to the question 
of national defense, 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. 
will the Senator yield? r 

Mr. HILL. I yield to my friend from 
Michigan. 

*Mr. VANDENBERG. I do not think 
we should be led astray by this inquiry 
concerning the national defense. Is it 
not a fact that this is the only report ever 
made upon a river and harbor project by 
the Board of Engineers for Rivers and 
Harbors in which they undertook to bring 
in an item of national defense and allo- 
cate a money value to it by way of justi- 
fication for the navigation benefits? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator may be cor- 
rect about that. I do not know. I do 
not know of any other project where they 
used a national defense item as a base 
or part of a base for their favorable re- 
port. But the fact that they have not 
done so in connection with other proj- 
ects does not mean that Congress should 
not consider national defense in connec- 
tion with this project. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. No, Mr. Presi- 
dent; but if there is $600,000 worth of na- 
tional defense involved in this project, 
how much national defense is involved in 
the Mississippi River; and who ever 
heard of a figure being allocated to that 
factor by way of defending a navigation 
appropriation? Let me say to the Sen- 
ator, with great candor, that I think his 
case for the Tombigbee project rests far 
more persuasively upon the increased 
traffic in the area than it does in any 
remote attempt to justify the original 
report of the engineers, which I believe 
the engineers themselves today think was 
ridiculous. 


President, 
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Mr. HILL. Let me say to the Senator 
that General Robins and Colonel Fer- 
inga, both representing the Corps of En- 
gineers, testified that we could throw 
out the window the factor of national de- 
fense or any consideration of national 
defense. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. That is correct. 

Mr. HILL. As the Senator from 
Michigan has suggested, the traffic 
alone, without any consideration of na- 
tional defense, will justify this project. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. That is the 
point, For the sake of the integrity of 
this argument, I should like to see the 
case rest upon the latter factor, which I 
concede can be strongly urged. I agree 
that General Robins and Colonel Feringa 
were very glad to throw these other syn- 
thetic items out the window, because 
they did not want remotely to have to 
-defend them, They were too ridiculous, 

Mr. HILL. It was not a question of 
General Robins and Colonel Feringa not 
wanting to defend them. The case was 
so strong, based upon traffic and naviga- 
tion alone, that there was no need of 
defending or attempting to defend the 
other items. That was the gist of the 
testimony of General Robins and Colonel 
Feringa. The case was so strong that 
they did not have to consider national 
defense. 

The point I wish to make in reply to 
the very timely and intelligent question 
of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Wuerry] is that there is no reason why 
we should not consider national defense. 
We might have been in far better condi- 
tion so far as the present war is cón- 
cerned if we had given greater consider- 
ation to the national defense with refer- 
ence to all great waterway projects, as 
well as to many other projects and ac- 
tions of the Congress. The Senator’s 
question is certainly most timely and ap- 
propriate. 

I was reading to the Senate the state- 
ment of General Robins. As I have 
said, there is no way to latigh off, or 
blink off, or ridicule a statement. com- 
ing from a man like Gen. T. M. Robins, 
Deputy Chief of Engineers, who sat on 
the Board of Review, heard the evidence, 
and studied the question. He went into 
all the many phases of this project before 
joining in the report. General Robins 
had spoken of the fact that if the engi- 
neers were to come to Congress with a 
project to spend $66,000,000 to provide a 
slack-water highway back up the Mis- 
sissippi River, in his opinion Members 
of Congress would take off their hats and 
cheer such a wonderful project. Then 
he went on to say: { 

This alternate route on the Tombigbee 
we are recommending amounts to the same 
thing— 


Anyone who will look at the map can 
see the correctness of the statement— 


only the locks and dams are to be built on 
the Tombigbee instead of the Mississippi. 
There is no greater tangible saving than 
that which will accrue from use of the Ten- 
nessee-Tombigbee route instead of the Mis- 
sissippi for the upstream traffic. This saving, 
as estimated in House Document 269, is 
$1,000,000. It is very conservative and should 
be doubled on account of the increase that 
has taken place in upstream traffic on the 
Mississippi River. 
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That shows that this project is part 
and parcel of the great Mississippi inland 
waterway. 

Taking into account all the changed condi- 
tions since the report before the committee 
was prepared, there is a total tangible saving 
in sight today of $4,000,000 for this project 
and the carrying charges on this project are 
$3,500,000. From the information that is 
officially available to this committee, there 
is no question in my mind but that the Ten- 
nessee-Tombigbee project is economically 
sound without considering recreation or na- 
tional defense or enhanced land values or any 
other intangible benefits. 


He further stated that it had been sug- 
gested—I believe by the distinguished 
Senator from Michigan and others—that 
perhaps the engineers might make an- 
other report. General Robins said: 

We can go back to the field and make an- 
other report and do all the work over again 
and hold hearings, and when the new report 
comes up before the committee you will haye 
the same old arguments in opposition to the 
project that you have today. If the commit- 
tee, if the Congress wants us to make another 
report we will be glad to make it. That is 
the situation as I see it, 

Senator Overton. You are satisfied that 
the report that would be submitted would 
be along the lines you just stated? 

General Rosins. Absolutely, and if this re- 
port can be attacked on account of some of 
the changed conditions since the report was 
written I do not see why it cannot be de- 


fended on account of other changed condi- 
tions. 


Mr. President, there is the testimony of 
the Deputy Chief of Engineers. I believe 
that he is now chairman of the Board of 
Review of Rivers and Harbors. He has 
moved up. General Tyler was the chair- 
man. At the present time General 
Robins is chairman of that Board. At 
least he was chairman of the Board 12 
months ago when I had the honor to ap- 
pear before the Board. He tells us to 
eliminate all the other items, and that 
on the basis of traffic alone, without any 
additional feature, this project is justi- 
fied, and that if we were to call for an- 


other re ort, the story would be the same, 


and we would get the same favorable 
report. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Dow- 
ney in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Alabama yield to the Senator from 
Michigan? 

Mr. HILL. I am glad to yield to my 
friend. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I should like to 
hear what the Senator’s answer would 
be to the testimony of Colonel Feringa, 
who, as the able Senator knows, was ap- 
pearing with General Robins. 

Mr. HILL. That is correct. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. In the course of 
the hearing I pointed out to Colonel 
Feringa that there had been a substan- 
tial change in the method of transporting 
petroleum products into this area, that 
two pipe lines had been built since the 
original report was made, and that pipe- 
line transportation of petroleum was ob- 
viously the favored method for the fu- 
ture. Then I asked Colonel Feringa 
whether the savings which would be al- 
located by way of benefits to petroleum 
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transportation ought not to be changed. 
This was his reply: 

Certainly the saving is not as great as 
we set up in that report— 


I interrupt the quotation long enough 
to say that it could not be, because 52 
percent of the traffic which is relied 
upon for justification is petroleum. 
Continuing with the quotation: 

Certainly the saving is not as great as we 
set up in that report, but I think there is a 
saving, Senator; how large, Senator, we 
would have to make a new report to find it 
out, sir. 


What has the Senator to say about 
that? 

Mr. HILL. Everyone knows that con- 
ditions today are not what they were 
when the facts upon which this report is _ 
based were gathered. Those facts were 
gathered back in 1936 and 1937—per- 
haps even as far back as 1935. No doubt 
there has been a change. The change is 
that much more petroleum, fuel oil, and 
gasoline are being transported today than 
were transported at the time those facts 
were gathered; but the Senator fails, I 
think, to note what is the real gist of 
the question in connection with the 
movement of petroleum. There is no 
doubt. that two pipe lines have been 
built into that area, but those pipe lines 
are carrying gasoline, rather than fuel 
oil. At any rate, however, the petro- 
leum products are being bought. In 
1940 there was a reduction in freight 
rates. This report was made in Janu- 
ary or February 1939. But the deter- 
mining factor in respect to the matter 
of transportation of petroleum products 
is that today the movement of such 
products is still cheaper by water, by 
barge, or by inland waterway than its 
transportation by either pipe line, rail- 
road, or any other method, except by 
deep-water tanker. Of course, the deep- 
water tankers do not enter the inland 
waterways because they have only a 9- 
foot channel, and deep-water tankers 
cannot navigate in 9 feet of water. 

All the testimony—that of General 
Robins and that of Colonel Feringa—and 
the figures in the record which the Chief 
of Engineers, General Reybold, used at 
Corpus Christi, Tex., I believe, about a 
year ago, show that water transporta- 
tion is still the cheapest form of trans- 
portation for the movement of petro- 
leum products. Of course, in the present 
time of war we are using every means 
of transportation at our command to 
move petroleum products. As the Sen- 
ate well knows, we have the whole 
O. P. A. program, including the ration- 
ing of gasoline, by which people are de- 
nied the full use of their automobiles; 
and we have the rationing of fuel oil, 
by which many persons have been 
forced to go to the additional trouble 
and expense of taking oil heaters out of 
their homes, and substituting for them 
coal-burning or other types of heaters. 
The situation has been so acute in con- 
nection with the shortage of petroleum 
products and the relatively small supply 
of such products as compared with the 
need for them, that pipe lines have been 
used for the movement of petroleum 
products. In fact, today in China petro- 
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leum products are moved by air. All the 
gasoline and oil going to China for Amer- 
ican and Chinese airplanes goes over the 
India hump by airplane, because it can- 
not be moved into China by railroad or 
waterway or road. Petroleum products 
can only be moved to China by means of 
air transportation, so today we are pay- 
ing the tremendous cost of transporta- 
tion of those products to China by air. 

In the same way, because of the com- 
pulsion of the hour, due to the war and 
the shortage of petroleum products, we 
are using railroads, pipe lines, and all 
other means of transportation for the 
movement of petroleum products. But 
the determining factor is that petroleum 
products still can be moved more cheaply 
by waterway than they can by pipe line 
or by any other means of transportation 
which provides any sort of competition 
with transportation by means of the in- 
land waterways. Of course, when the 
war is over the economics of the situa- 
tion will cause us to continue to move 
just as much petroleum as possible on 
the waterways, because inland water- 
way transportation is the cheapest sys- 
tem of transportation for the movement 
of petroleum products. 

If the reduction in the freight rates or 
the construction of pipe lines had re- 
sulted in providing a cheaper means of 
transportation for petroleum products 
than transportation by waterway, there 
might be some validity to the argument 
made about the pipe lines and the re- 
duced freight rates; but all the evidence 
shows that the waterways move petro- 
leum products cheaper than they can be 
moved by any other means of transpor- 
tation. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The Senator en- 
tirely misses the point I have been mak- 
ing. The point is that in the report it is 
stated that this project will result in a 
saving in transportation costs of $2,158,- 
000. That is the figure for the difference 
between the cost of water transportation 
and the cost of railroad transportation. 
I am pointing out to the Senator that 
since the report was made, first the rail- 
road rates have been reduced, and there- 
fore that differential is lessened, and, sec- 
ond, the pipe lines have been built. Ce 
tainly transportation by pipe line is 
cheaper than transportation by railroad, 
and therefore that differential has been 
reduced. 

As a result, the figure of $2,158,000 is 
obviously out of line with the up-to-date 
facts. Colonel Feringa frankly admitted 
that, and said that the only way by which 
we can ascertain the correct figure as of 
today is to have a new report. That is 
the only point I am making. 

Mr. HILL. I sharply disagree with my 
friend, Mr. President. Colonel Feringa 
did not say we should have a new report. 
He said that if it is desired to get the 
picture as of today, we must have a new 
report. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. That is what I 
said. 

Mr. HILL. No, Mr. President; the 
Senator said Colonel Feringa said we had 
to have a new report. 
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Mr. VANDENBERG. Colonel Feringa 
said it will be necessary to have a new 
report if we are to obtain the correct 
figure. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, let me say to 
the Senator that last week the Senate 
passed a great flood-control bill provid- 
ing for many different projects. There 
are many different projects in the pend- 
ing river and harbor bill. If we wish to 
get the figures on all the different proj- 
ects entirely down to date, as of today, 
we must send every one of them back to 
the committee for further study. In that 
way we would obtain new figures on the 
projects. Of course, many of the re- 
ports—just like the report on the Ten- 
nessee-Tombigbee project—were made a 
year, 2 years, or 3 years ago. Certainly 
the figures and the facts were gathered 
many months ago. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Yes, Mr. Presi- 
dent; but the distinguished junior Sen- 
ator from Alabama well knows that the 
difference is that on the basis of the 
report as it stands, and as identified in 
the pending bill, the project was one to 
which the Senate disagreed by a large 
majority. 

Mr. HILL. Of course. But when the 
Senator injects the point that the Senate 
disagreed by a large majority 

Mr. VANDENBERG. It must have 
had a reason for doing so. 

Mr. HILL. It did, and in a few 
minutes I will state what I think that 
reason was. But I do not wish to turn 
to that point just now. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Very well. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I now read 
what General Robins said about the 
transportation of petroleum: 

The pipe lines have been in existence for 
years. There have been more of them built 
in the last 2 or 3 years and the oil is still 
moving on the waterways. The pipe lines 
now extend to the Birmingham area and 
the oil is still moving on the Warrior River, 


I was there this summer. I saw the 
oil barges going up and down the War- 
rior River, of course because that is the 
cheapest means of transportation. 

The question today is not what is the 
cheapest means of transportation. The 
question today is what means can be 
used, what means are available. If 
barges are available, we use them. If 
we are unable to obtain barges, we use 
pipe lines, and, if need be, we use rail- 
road tank cars, even though their use 
costs nearly three times as much as does 
the use of the waterways. 

I read further from the testimony of 
General Robins: 

But for the sake of argument let us sup- 
pose that oil is off the waterway and I will 
deduct the saving for that, leaving $1,- 
065,000. 


The tonnage of petroleum carried was 
the biggest factor in that connection. 

I read further from the testimony: 

Since the tonnage which produces that 
saving of $1,065,000 was estimated, traffic on 
inland waterways his more than doubled, 


In fact, Mr. President, according to 
figures given in other parts of the report, 
traffic on the inland waterways has not 
only doubled but it has increased by 
three and one-half or four times. 
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Mr. VANDENBERG. So has traffic by 
every other form of transportation. 

Mr. HILL. But General Robins is the 
kind of man I have pictured him to be. 
He is conservative. He did not say, as 
he might well have said, that the traffic 
had increased three and one-half or four 
times, even though the facts would sus- 
tain him in making that statement. He 
was very conservative, cautious, and 
careful. He said it had more than 
doubled. It certainly has, because the 
increase amounts to almost four times as 
much, rather than two times as much. 

Then General Robins said: 

So the saving of $1,065,000 should be 
doubled to meet the conditions as they are 


today, so without considering petroleum 
products— 


In other words, let us throw them out 
the window— 
you get back to about the same tangible sav- 
ing given in the report for shippers over the 
Tombigbee waterway itself, 


In other words, Mr. President, we could 
disregard all the savings made in the 
transportation of petroleum products by 
waterway. Everyone with any common 
sense knows there is no basis or justifi- 
cation for disregarding those savings, 
because as long as it costs 8.3 mills a ton- 
mile to move petroleum products by 
railroad, between 3 mills and 3.3 mills a 
ton-mile to move them by pipe line, and 
from 1.5 to 2.5 mills to move them by 
means of the waterways, in normal times 
the waterways, of course, will be used 
for such traffic. If the pipe lines could 
move petroleum products cheaper than 
could the waterways, the Senator might 
have some basis for his argument. But 
so long as the evidence shows that the 
cheapest and most economical method 
of moving petroleum. products is by use 
of the waterways, there can be no basis 
for his argument. 

Mr. President, this project has been 
proposed in the form of a committee 
amendment. It is not offered by the 
Senator from Mississippi, my colleague 
the senior Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
BANKHEAD], or by myself. It was re- 
ported by the Senate Committee on Com- 
merce by a vote of 11 to 2. It is now 
before us with the support of Members 
of the Senate representing all the differ- 
ent sections and interests of the United 
States. It is before us not because of 
any local or any sectional pressure, but 
because 11 members of the committee, 
representing all the different sections 
and areas of the country, have weighed 
the project in the balance in the terms of 
its benefits to the entire Nation and to 
the economy of the entire country. They 
recommended to the Senate that the 
amendment be agreed to, and that the 
project be approved. They have also 
recommended that the missing link in 
that great inland waterway system be 
completed so that shippers will be 
afforded a means by which they may 
avoid the heavy upstream movement 
which results in additional costs of 
transportation. 

Mr. President, the more we study the 
project the better we realize the specific 
benefits which will inure to approxi- 
mately 34 States. The more the project 
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is considered, the more one becomes 
fascinated by it. In my opinion there 
could be but one reason for not approv- 
ing the project. Some Senators may be 
thinking of it in terms of the economy 
and the transportation of our country 
as they existed in the early 1930’s; but if 
we have any faith in America, and in the 
maintenance of a stable, sound, and 
healthy economy, we must conclude that 
the project is not only justified but that 
it is necessary for the movement of the 
commerce, trade, and traffic of the coun- 
try. It has been approved by the special 
Board of Engineers, by the Board of Re- 
view, by the Deputy Chief of Army Engi- 
neers, by the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors of the House of Representatives, 
and has been presented to the Senate 
with a favorable recommendation of the 
Senate Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. President, I do not desire to delay 
the Senate longer except to say that the 
vote on the project was taken nearly 5 
years ago. It was taken in March or 
April of 1940. Conditions then, of course, 
were entirely different from what they 
are now. At that time there was no 
navigation on the Tennessee River be- 
cause the present great dams had not 
yet been built on the river, and we did 
not have the present 9-foot channel. 
The construction of the proposed water- 
way at that time would have led into a 
dead-end street. Not having carefully 
studied the project, the Tennessee Valley 
Authority had doubts about the wisdom 
of constructing it, and opposed it. To- 
day the Tennessee Valley Authority has 
considered the project, and knowing 
what its benefits would be not only to the 
Tennessee River but to the entire inland 

` waterway system, it approves the project, 
and asks that the Congress approve it. 

Back in 1940 a part of the Intracoastal 
Waterway between New Orleans and Mo- 
bile had not been constructed as it exists 
today. It was an important link in the 
entire chain of waterways, and greatly 
affected the feasibility and economy of 
the Tombigbee-Tennessee project. 

Today the Tennessee Valley Authority 
strongly favors the project and, as I have 
already said, the Senate Commerce Com- 
mittee, after a thorough and painstak- 
ing consideration of the subject, has re- 
ported it to the Senate with a favorable 
recommendation. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, it is 
not my purpose to take the time of the 
Senate to rehash the arguments which 
have been made in favor of the amend- 
ment. The arguments have been ably 
presented by other Senators, and there 
are only a few features of the contro- 
versy which I shall discuss very briefiy. 
I know the Senate is about ready to vote 
on the question. 

I desire to add a memorandum to the 
list of agencies and distinguished Amer- 
icans who have approved the amend- 
ment. The list was ordered to be 
printed in the Recor as requested by the 
distinguished Senator from Alabama. 
The memorandum is from the White 
House. It reads as follows: 

THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, April 24, 1939. 
MEMORANDUM FOR THE SECRETARY OF WAR: 
I approve this survey report for a water- 


way connecting the Tombigbee and Ten- 
nessee Rivers, 
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The report of the Army and the 
reports of the Tennessee Valley Authority 
and the National Resources Committee 
should also be forwarded to the congres- 
sional committee. 

I take it that no water power is involved. 
If any is involved, please get also a report 
from the Federal Power Commission and 
send it to the Congress. 

F. D. R. 


Mr. President, what I have just read 
shows that if the proposed amendment 
were agreed to by the Senate and ac- 
cepted by the House of Representatives, 
the President would not veto the bill 
because of the incorporation of the 
amendment therein. 

It has been argued that this project 
would be of special benefit to the States 
of Mississippi and Alabama. Of course, 
it would add to the development of those 
States, but the Ohio Valley, the indus- 
trial cities of Cincinnati, Pittsburgh, and 
the industrial areas in those sections, 
would benefit far more from the con- 
struction of the canal than would the 
States through which it would flow. 

The United States engineers figure that 
70 percent of the entire upstream trafic 
on the Mississippi is destined for ports 
on the Ohio River, *hat every single 
pound of that tonnage could use this 
canal and be delivered to ports on the 
Ohio River at a substantial saving, which 
is estimated, under an old engineering 
report, at $2,405 for a tow of eight barges, 
but which I submit, and shall show in a 
moment, is based on an upstream charge 
in the Mississippi River which does not 
exist in the lower Mississippi today. 

In 1938 there were -8,528,000 tons of 
products which went upstream in the 
Ohio River. Today there are roughly 
15,800,000 tons of upstream products de- 
livered by boat on that river. Most of 
those products, in fact, practically all, 
have come up the Mississippi River, and 
that traffic which would be diverted to 
the proposed canal, and delivered at a 
tremendous saving to industries in the 
Ohio Valley were the canal constructed. 

In 1938 the city of Pittsburgh received 
3,092,000 tons of upstream traffic on the 
Ohio River. In 1942 that had increased 
to 6,500,000 tons. The city of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, in 1942 received 3,671,000 tons of 
upriver traffic. The city of Evansville, 
Ind., received 167,000 tons of upriver 
traffic on the Ohio River in 1942, practi- 
cally all of which had come upstream in 
the ‘Mississippi River, the traffic consist- 
ing chiefly of steel products and fuel oil 
for war industries in that area. The 
United States engineers state that that 
traffic would be diverted up the Tombig- 
bee Canal, and would be delivered to 
those cities at a substantial saving, a 
part of which would be reflected to the 
consumers in the area. 

Mr. President, I know that one great 
oil company, the Standard Oil Co. of 
Ohio, delivered by barge up the Missis- 
sippi and up the Ohio Rivers practically 
all the crude oil for its refineries in the 
State of Ohio, and that commodity would 
move up the canal by way of the Tom- 
bigbee much cheaper, and at a saving to 
the people of the State of Ohio. 

The argument has been made, based 
upon & survey by the United States engi- 
neers filed in February 1939 that the cur- 
rent in the Mississippi River is 242 miles 
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an hour and the estimates of the cost of 
upstream traffic are based upon that old 
engineering survey, with that old cur- 
rent figure of 244 miles an hour. Strange 
things have been happening in the 
Father of Waters in the past few years. 
The United States engineers have cut 
out of the Mississippi River below the 
mouth of the Arkansas River, roughly, 
10 great curves. Above the Arkansas 
River, and to Memphis, they have cut 3 
bends out of the river, reducing the 
length of the Mississippi River by 170 
miles, and at the same time, while reduc- 
ing its length, the velocity of the current 
has increased from 10 to 12 feet a second, 
or, roughly, 5 to 6 miles an hour. 
Conditions have become such that at 
the period of normal high water, which 


_ at one time was considered good steam- 


boat water, the powerful towboats could 
not push the average tow through the 
cut-offs. Our Government has had to 
station boats at the cut-offs to assist in 
pushing the tow through the cut-offs. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, it has not 
been. possible to propel through the cut- 
offs and against the current for several 
miles below the cut-offs a normal tow of 
eight barges, but the shippers have been 
forced to tie up half or one-third of the 
load, push one-third of it miles up the 
river through the cut-off, get above it 
and tie up, go back down the river and 
get another part of the tow, push it miles 
up the river, and then go back and get 
another part of the tow and push it miles 
up the river, before they could proceed 
with the full tow, and then push the full 
tow up to the next cut-off; all of which 
in the past few years, roughly, since this 
engineering report was filed, has greatly 
increased the cost of operation of those 
barges on the Mississippi River. 

What else has been approved? At New 
Madrid, Mo., opposite the Kentucky- 
Tennessee State line, there is a great 
bend over 20 miles in length, and it is the 
purpose to cut a canal across that bend, 
as the engineers have done in numerous 
other instances. United States engineers 
figure that when that canal is put 
through, when that cut-off becomes op- 
erative, and for miles below it, the cur- 
rent in the river will be increased to 10 
or 12 miles an hour. It will be so swift 
that it will be difficult, at an average 
time, when the water of the river is up, 
for boats to navigate through that 
stretch of water. 

So, Mr. President, I say that it is abso- 
lutely essential to upstream traffic, in 
getting products from the lower valley 
to the upper valley and into the Ohio 
and into the Missouri River Basins, that 
this slack-water route be constructed, 
and I say it as one who lives very close 
to the Mississippi River south of the city 
of Memphis. 

When this canal is constructed it will 
result in a tremendous saving. Much 
has been said to the effect that a sum was 
allocated by the Corps of Engineers for 
projects which would aid in the defense 
of the country. If the Mississippi River 
were blocked, as the junior Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. HILL] stated, if an enemy 
should control it and block it, it would 
be disastrous to our war industries lo- 
cated in the Ohio River Basin, and it 
would be just as disastrous if that river 
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were blocked by high water. One who 
lives on the river knows that the high 
water lasts, not for a period of days, but 
for a period of weeks or a period of 
months, and it would be disastrous to 
our war industries if the fuel oils for 
industrial plants, and if steel products, 
did not reach the war industries along 
the great reaches of the Ohio River on 
time. That is a condition which is ab- 
solutely certain to come about, it is oc- 
curring today, and it will be much more 
dangerous as more bends are cut in the 
river, as the New Madrid bend is con- 
structed, and as the river is shortened 
according to the present plan. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment on page 17, lines 6 to 9. 

Mr. HILL. I suggest the absence of a 
quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ab- 
sence of a quorum having been suggest- 
ed, the clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken George O'Mahoney 
Austin Gerry Overton 
Ball Green Radcliffe 
Bankhead Guffey Revercomb 
Bilbo Gurney * Reynolds 
Brooks Hall Russell 
Buck Hatch Shipstead 
Burton Hayden Stewart 
Buehfield Hill Taft 
Butler Holman Thomas, Okla, 
Byrd Jenner Tunnell 
Capper Johnson, Colo. Tydings 
Caraway Kilgore Vandenberg 
Chander La Follette Wagner 
Clark, Mo Langer Wallgren 
Connaliy Lucas Walsh, Mass, 
Cordon McFarland Weeks 
Danaher McKellar Wheeler 
Davis Maloney Wherry 
Downey Maybank White 
Eastland Mead Wiley 
Elender Millikin Willis 
Ferguson Murray 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty- 


eight Senators having answered to their 
names, a quorum is present, 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve we are about to approach a vote on 
this amendment. I desire to make a very 
few brief comments in respect to it. The 
correctness of the recommendation of the 
Tennessee-Tombigbee project by the 
Committee on Commerce has been chal- 
lenged in debate, and I wish briefly to 
give to the Senate the reasons why the 
Senate Committee on Commerce voted a 


recommendation. I believe that every-. 


thing of importance that can be said 
either for or against the project has al- 
ready been said in the debate. 

The main argument against the favor- 
able report by the Committee on Com- 
merce is the statement made by General 
Schley in submitting the project to Con- 
gress in the report which he made in 
1939. It is said that General Schley did 
not follow the recommendations of the 
Board of Engineers for Rivers and Har- 
bors in respect to certain benefits which 
the Board of Engineers had considered 
and evaluated. That is true in part. 
However, General Schley did not strike 
those items from the report. He sub- 
mitted the report with the items. Had 
he been unquestionably opposed to the 
inclusion of the items in the report, he 
could have in his own report entirely 
omitted them. He did not do so. He 
refers to them as being what he de- 
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scribes as intangible benefits. These 
criticized items are $100,000 for recrea- 
tion; $275,000 for land value enhance- 
ment; and $600,000 for national defense; 
aggregating $975,000. 

The debate has assumed that that is 
all that General Schley referred to; but 
when General Schley referred to intangi- 
ble and indirect benefits he had in mind 
a number, at least, other benefits. I 
think it would clarify the subject if I 
were to read just what General Schley 
did say on that subject. General Schley 
stated: 

I have no doubt that benefits of value to 
national defense, from enhancement of land 
values, and from increased use of recreational 
areas will be produced. Furthermore, pro- 
vision of a direct water route to the Gulf of 
Mexico from the Tennessee Valley may 
hasten the development in that valley re- 
sulting from the navigation project and the 
electric power system now being constructed 
there by the Federal Government. The large 
amount of construction involved in this con- 
necting waterway to the Gulf would provide 
substantial direct employment over a period 
of 8 years and large orders to cement and 
steel mills and to the lumber industry. 


The statement immediately preceding 
the intangible item makes no reference 
to national defense, to enhancement of 
land value, or to recreation. When he 
speaks about large orders to cement and 
steel mills and to the lumber industry, 
and when he speaks about the large 
amount of construction involved, and 
about the general benefits which would 
flow from the distribution of electric 
power from the system in the valley, 
these may be regarded as intangible or 
indirect benefits. 

After making these comments, he says: 

All these intangible or indirect bene- 
fits must be considered in addition to the 
direct savings in transportation costs in 
order that this project will show a substan- 
tial excess of benefits over costs. 


I take it that he was referring, in all 
probability, to all of the special benefits 
to which I have just referred; but I be- 
lieve that the intangible benefits which 
he mentioned in the latter part of his 
comments were uppermpst in his mind. 

Not only does General Schley not 
strike these items from the report, but 
he submits them to the superior judg- 
ment of the Congress of the United 
States. 

I am one of those who believe that 
there should be an approving report from 
the Chief of Engineers before a commit- 
tee acts upon a project. I do not con- 
sider the recommendations of the Chief 
of Engineers in this case to be a disap- 
proving report. He mentions the vari- 
ous benefits which may result—naviga- 
tion, land-value enhancement, recrea- 
tion, and national defense—and also the 
distribution of large orders to cement and 
steel mills, and to the lumber industry; 
but he winds up by submitting the whole 
question to the Congress of the United 
States. That is not, I submit, an un- 
favorable report. 

Mr. President, I do not believe it would 
be very seriously contended today that 
we cai: never consider land-value en- 
hancement as a factor in determining 
whether or not a project is economically 
scund. That may have been true back 
in 1939, There may have been some rea- 
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son then why the engineers would not 
consider enhancement cf land values; 
but, as a matter of fact, in quite a num- 
ber of reports today, enhancement of 
land values is set down as a factor in de- 
termining the economic soundness of a 
project. I know that that has been 
done in connection with quite a number 
of flood-control projects, and also in con- 
nection with one navigation project 
which has been recommended in my 
own State of Louisiana. I do not know 
that it is entirely proper to throw out 
consideration of the value of an inland 
navigation project or a harbor project 
as a contribution to our national de- 
fense. I believe that national defense 
ought to be considered in determining 
whether or not Congress will approve 
such a project. I believe that the im- 
provement of such great harbors as those 
at New York, Boston, and other points 
adds materially to cur national defense. 
I believe that there are instances where 
such a factor should be considered. 

I believe that in many instances the 
improvement of the Mississippi River can 
be regarded as a valuable contribution 
to national defense. What was in the 
mind of the Chief of Engineers was that 
it was difficult to appraise with mathe- 
matical accuracy what those benefits 
are. Therefore, he submitted the matter 
to the judgment of Congress. 

Furthermore, I entertain the view that 
the committee recommended this project 
because the testimony overwhelmingly 
showed that it is today economically 
sound, judged on the sole basis of navi- 
gation benefits. i 

The testimony of Colonel Feringa and 
the testimony of General Robins, repre- 
senting the Army Corps of Engineers, as 
well as the testimony of a number of wit- 
nesses familiar with the situation in the 
valleys, all shows that the potential 
transportation since this report was sub- 
mitted in 1939 has materially increased. 
It was specifically stated by General 
Robins—and I invite the attention of the 
Senator from Michigan to his state- 
ment—that after taking into considera- 
tion all deductions which might possibly 
be made on account of the construction 
of pipe lines and on account of the re- 
duced freight rates, nevertheless today 
the net sum total of benefits is $4,000,009 
a year, as against a carrying charge of 
$3,600,090, and that the project is wholly 
justified. That was the statement of 
the Deputy Chief of Engineers. It is not 
contradicted by the Chief of Engineers; 
it is not contradicted by any engineer. 
I contend that the sum total of the testi- 
mony shows that on the ground of the 
benefits resulting to navigation alone, 
this project has been justified as of to- 
day. It stands justified on the basis of 
the testimony before the committee. I 
think it should stand justified in the ap- 
praisement and opinion of the Senate of 
the United States. 

It has been said that General Reybold, 
the present Chief of Engineers, has not 
submitted another report which would 
either explain General Schley’s original 
report or would endorse General Schley’s 
original report or would depart from it. 
That is quite true. I think the present 
Chief of Engineers is correct in taking 
that position. I do not think the Chief 
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of Engineers should submit a report con- 
tradicting what the former Chief of En- 
gineers has done or contradicting what 
he himself has done, until he is directed 
by the Congress to make a further re- 
view or a further examination and sur- 
vey and to report to the Congress the 
facts which are disclosed by his subordi- 
nates with respect to the project. It 
should go through the usual official 
sources before it reaches the Chief of 
Engineers and before he makes a report 
thereon. 3 

But he does not appear in contradic- 
tion of the testimony of General Robins 
and Colonel Feringa and others that the 
project is economically justified today on 
account of the benefits which will result 
from the use of it purely as a navigation 
project. 

As I said awhile ago, we have gone 
beyond the mere thought of flood con- 
trol in flood-control projects, and the 
benefits which will result solely to navi- 
gation in navigation projects. We have 
gone into the matter of power projects, 
and the benefits which will result from 
power production are figured and re- 
ported on by the engineers in respect to 
the projects which are capable of gener- 
ating power. Projects which are capa- 
ble of being used in part for irrigation 
are considered from the standpoint of 
the benefits which will result from irri- 
gation, and a value is placed upon them. 
Such values are not placed with any 
mathematical accuracy; just as it is im- 
possible to place with mathematical ac- 
curacy a value upon land enhancement. 
But they are considered today in reports 
made by the Chief of Engineers, and I 
see no reason why these other factors 
cannot within the judgment of the Con- 
gress be considered with reference to 
this particular project. 

Mr. President, I think I have said all 
I wished to say on the subject. The 
committee was very patient in listen- 
ing to the testimony of all those who 
were either for or against the project. 
I think the committee weighed and ap- 
praised that testimony. The committee 
came to the conclusion, by an over- 
whelming majority, that the project was 
economically sound and justified from 
the standpoint of navigation alone, with- 
out taking into consideration the other 
factors to which I have referred. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I hope the 
vote of the Senate will sustain the action 
of the committee. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I 
shall detain the Senate only a moment. 

The proponents of this project have 
spoken for the better part of a day on 
this subject. I wish only to sum up the 
presentation of my position, and I think 
I can do so in 5 minutes. 

Mr. President, this project is identified 
in the bill, on page 17, as resting on the 
report submitted in House Document 269 
of the Seventy-sixth Congress. That is 
the official project before the Senate. 

The report of the engineers, as identi- 
fied in this document, is one which ev- 
eryone connected with this project has 
tried to forget, and which everyone en- 
dorsing it would like to subordinate in 
the consideration of this matter because, 
as I think I clearly indicated on the pre- 
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vious day of debate, so far as this docu- 
ment is concerned, this basis upon which 
the Senate officially acts, there is abso- 
lutely no justification whatever for this 
$75,000,000 appropriation. 

Mr. President, it is a $75,000,000 appro- 
priation on the basis of 1939 estimates, 
because the report itself is that ancient. 
I suppose it represents a project of $100,- 
000,000 as of today. 

Be that as it may, I say, first, that the 
thing which officially the Senate is asked 
to approve is the project as outlined in 
House Document 269, which has once 
previously been rejected by the Senate 
by an overwhelming vote, and which 
even in this debate has been a matter of 
little more than abject apology. 

But, the proponents say, many things 
have happened since the report was 
made, and our judgment should be based 
upon the things which have happened 
since then. That is the point at which 
the difference arises. I agree that many 
things have happened since then. I 
agree that there is substantially in- 
creased war traffic on these waterways, 
and that on the basis of war traffic un- 
questionably a report today would show 
substantially increased economic bene- 
fits. 

I agree, secondly, although the propo- 
nents have forgotten to say very much 
about it, that they have another credit 
on their side, namely, that the Tennessee 
Valley Authority has withdrawn the op- 
position which it heretofore expressed to 
the project. Those are the changes in 
favor of the project. 

Against the report as originally pre- 
sented, however, there are other changes 
to be urged in the other direction. For 
instance, railroad freight rates in this 
area have been cut in two since the orig- 
inal report was made; and Colonel Fer- 
inga, speaking for the Board of Engineers 
for Rivers and Harbors, specifically said, 
at page 398 of the hearings, that if a new 
report were made, that factor would be 
taken into consideration. Furthermore, 
since the report was made, two pipe lines 
have been built into the area for the 
delivery of petroleum products. This 
project rests 52 percent upon the petro- 
leum traffic. No estimate is available 
regarding what will be the impact of the 
pipe line upon that traffic. At the hear- 
ing, Colonel Feringa, speaking for the 
Board of Engineers for Rivers and Har- 
bors, before I asked my question upon 
that score, said that if a new report 
were made this factor would be taken 
into consideration. 

Mr. President, the point I submit to 
the Senate is that, on the basis of the 
project as officially reported, there can 
be no possibility of its justification, and I 
believe very little effort has been made 
to justify it on the basis of the original 
report. Everything that has been 
pleaded in behalf of the project has 
taken place since the report was made. 
Conditions have changed pro and con 
since the report was made. 

Under the terms of the bill the project 
would not be undertaken until 6 months 
after the termination of the present wars 
in which the United States is engaged. 
Senators can estimate for themselves 
when all the wars in which we are now 
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engaged will be terminated. They can 
then add 6 months to their estimate in 
establishing a time when the authority 
in the pending proposal would become 
effective. I submit that well within that 
period, before the project could ever be- 
come effective, it would be entirely pos- 
sible to order a new report, and obtain 
one. If the new report justified the 
project in the name of the Chief of Engi- 
neers of the War Department, I would 
withdraw my opposition. But until that 
takes place, Mr. President, I shall have to 
say to the country, and to my colleagues, 
precisely what the Chief of Engineers 
said to the chairman of the Senate Com- 
merce Committee, the, Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Bary], when he 
asked the Chief of Engineers for a new 
report upon this matter. The Chief of 
Engineers replied: 

You are informed that, in the absence of 
a full review and reconsideration of this pro- 
posed project, I do not feel justified In mak- 
ing a statement supplementing the report of 
House Document No. 269. 


I paraphrase the language of the Chief 
of Engineers, Mr. President, and say to 
my colleagues that they are now in- 
formed that in the absence of a full re- 
view and reconsideration of the proposed 
project I do not feel justified in voting an 
authorization of $75,000,000 or $100,000,- 
090 in respect to this undertaking. 

I invite the attention of Senators to 
the statement made by the Senator from 
North Carolina, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, appearing at page 
508 of the hearings. The Senator from 
North Carolina said: 

Suppose we should at this time from the 
report of the Chief of Engineers and by tes- 
timony taken in a hearing, make up our 
minds independently of that report, or make 
up our minds that we can pass upon all 
transactions of this sort. Then we shall be 
confronted with a precedent because every 
Member of the Congress on each side of the 
Chamber will come in here and demand that 
we conduct a hearing and act as a board of - 


engineers and I doubt that we are capable 
of doing it. ; 


Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Inasmuch as the 
Senator from Michigan is quoting the 
able Senator from North Carolina, I 
should like to ask the Senator from 
Michigan if it is not true that the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina voted for the 
project, and is in favor of it. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The able Sen- 
ator from North Carolina voted for the 
project in the committee. Whether or 
not he is satisfied with his attitude, I 
leave to him to testify. 

Mr. President, that is all I have to say. 
Iam perfectly willing to submit the mat- 
ter to the Senate, and I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield. 

Mr. STEWART. Did I correctly un- 
derstand the Senator to say that one of 
the reasons which might be argued 
against the project now was that some- 
one testified that during the past 5 
years there had been a reduction in 
freight rates in the area affected? 
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Mr. VANDENBERG. The Senator is 
correct. That was the testimony of the 
Board of Engineers. 

Mr. STEWART. Is it from the testi- 
mony of the Board of Engineers that that 
information was taken? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I will read the 
specific quotation to the Senator: 

Senator VANDENBERG, And is it not also a 
fact that at some time in 1940 the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission authorized the 
reduction of -freight rates on petroleum in 
that area amounting to $1.06 a ton? 

Colonel Fertnca. I think you are abso- 
lutely correct, sir. 


Mr. STEWART. But the reduction 
was on petroleum alone? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. That is correct. 

Mr. STEWART, I misunderstood the 
Senator, 

Mr, VANDENBERG. I had referred 
to the fact that 52 percent of the traffic 
depended on the transportation of 
petroleum products. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment, which will be stated. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 17, after 
line 5, it is proposed to insert the fol- 
lowing: 

Waterway connecting the Tombigbee and 
Tennessee Rivers; in accordance with the 
recommendation of the Board of Engineers 
for Rivers and Harbors in the report sub- 
mitted in House Document No. 269, Seventy- 
sixth Congress. 


Mr. VANDENBERG. I ask for the 
yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
the Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. WAGNER (when his name was 
called). I have a general pair with the 
junior Senator from Kansas [Mr. REED], 
who I understand if present would vote 
as I am about to vote, so I am at liberty 
to vote. I vote “nay.” I am advised 
that the Senator from Kansas has a 
special pair on this vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. Grass] and the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. McC.e.- 
LAN] are absent from the Senate because 
of illness. I am advised that if present 
and voting, the Senator from Arkansas 
would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. McCar- 
RAN] and the Senator from Utah IMr. 
Murpock] are detained on official busi- 
ness for the Senate. 

The Senator from Florida (Mr, PEP- 
PER] is absent on important public busi- 
ness. I am advised that if present and 
voting, he would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Kentucky IMr. 

Barkiey] and the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. CHAvEz] are unavoidably 
detained. 
The Senator from Florida [Mr. AN- 
prews}, the Senator from North Carolina 
[Mr, Battery], the Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. CLARK], the Senator from Iowa 
{Mr. GILLETTE], the Senator from Texas 
Mr. O’Dantet], the Senator from Ne- 
vada [Mr. ScrucHam], the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. THomas], the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Truman], and the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. WALSH] are neces- 
sarily absent. 
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The Senator from Utah [Mr. Taomas] 
has a general pair with the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. BRIDGES]. 

On this question, the Senior Senator 
from Florida [Mr. ANDREWS] is paired 
with the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
Reev)., Iam advised that if present and 
voting, the Senator from Florida would 
vote “yea,” and the Senator from Kansas 
would vote “nay.” 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. BRIDGES] is neces- 
sarily absent. He has a general pair 
with the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
THOMAS]. 

The following Senators are necessarily 
absent: ; 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. BREW- 
STER], the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Hawkes], the Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. Moore], the Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. Rosertson], the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. THomas], the Senator from 
New Hampshire |Mr. Tosry], and the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. WILSON]. 

The Senator from Kansas {Mr. REED] 
is necessarily absent. If present he 
would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 31, 
nays 37, as follows: 


YEAS—31 
Aiken Hall Overton 
Bankhead Hatch Radcliffe 
Bilbo Hayden Reynolds 
Caraway HII Russell 
Clark, Mo. Holman Shipstead 
Connally. La Follette Thomas, Okla. 
Cordon Langer Tunnell 
Downey McFarland Wallgren 
Eastiand Maybank Wheeler 
Ellender Murray 
Guffey O'Mahoney 

NAYS—37 
Austin George Stewart 
Ball Gerry Taft 
Brooks Green Tydings 
Buck Gurney Vandenberg 
Burton Jenner Wagner 
Bushfield Johnson, Colo, Walsh, Mass. 
Butler Kilgore Weeks 
Byrd Lucas Wherry 
Capper McKellar White 
Chandler Maloney Wiley 
Danaher Mead Willis 
Davis Millikin 
Ferguson Revercomb 

NOT VOTING—27 

Andrews Hawkes Reed 
Bailey Johnson, Calif. Robertson 
Barkley McCarran Scrugham 
Brewster McClellan Thomas, Idaho 
Bridges Moore Thomas, Utah 
Chavez Murdock Tobey 
Clark, Idaho Nye Truman 
Gillette O'Daniel Walsh, N. J. 
Glass Pepper Wilson 


So the amendment of the committee 
was rejected. 


DISPOSAL OF GOVERMENT-OWNED 
FLASHLIGHT BATTERIES 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, on No- 
vember 22 the Special Committee to In- 
vestigate the National Defense Program 
held a hearing on the disposal of 23,000,- 
000 new flashlight batteries. These bat- 
teries, declared surplus by the Army Sig- 
nal Corps, were suitable for civilian use. 
There is a very serious shortage of such 
batteries for commercial sale, 

The Army Signal Corps had sought to 
keep secret the fact that such a large 
quantity of batteries was being released 
because other types of batteries were in 
serious shortage and they feared public- 
ity concerning the sale of batteries would 
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lead battery workers to believe that their 
efforts were no longer needed. The 
Army Signal Corps, therefore, requested 
Treasury Procurement to dispose of the 
batteries at a private sale. Treasury 
Procurement agreed to this request. On 
Saturday, November 4, a circular was is- 
sued by Treasury Procurement offering 
these batteries to the trade at 4 cents 
each. They had cost the Government an 
average of Trio cents each, The Treasury 
Procurement’s price of 4 cents to the 
wholesalers contemplated that the retail- 
ers would pay 6 cents per battery and re- 
sell them to the public at 10 cents. 

Within a very few days, Treasury Pro- 
curement's offer of sale was oversub- 
scribed. One tabulation showed offers 
to purchose from 40,000,000 to 60,000,- 
000 batteries. 

The Office of Price Administration ob- 
jected to the sales price of 10 cents on 
the basis of an order which, as inter- 
preted by the Office of Price Administra- 
tion, would permit a retail price ceiling 
of 8 cents per battery. The sale was 
stopped. 

Following the committee’s hearing, an 
agreement between the Office of Price 
Administration and Treasury Procure- 
ment resulted in the establishment of a 
wholesale price of 5 cents per battery 
and a more equitable distribution among 
those needing such batteries. 

In addition the War Department and 
Treasury Procurement ruled that hence- 
forth all disposal sales are to have com- 
plete publicity. All agencies agreed to 
achieve closer cooperation and coordina- 
tion as to future disposal sales in order 
to eliminate controversies over price or 
the groups to whom surplus properties 
would be offered through circularization 
or advertisement. 

This case was of importance because 
it resulted in the establishment of cer- 
tain fundamental policies and the elimi- 
nation of certain deficiencies in coordi- 
nation, The dollar savings of such im- 
provements are impossible to assess. 
However, it is possible to state with cer- 
tainty that the corrected condition, 
which in large measure resulted from 
the committee’s investigation on the dis- 
posal of these 23,000,000 batteries, alone 
represents a saving to the taxpayers of 
$368,000. In addition, the investigation 
has demonstrated that the fears on the 
part of the Signal Corps were unfounded 
regarding the effect of the sale upon the 
morale of workers. Full public disclo- 
sure of the facts aids morale. Conceal- 
ment destroys it. 

In conclusion, I want to compliment 
Mr. Ernest L. Olrich, former Director of 
the Office of Surplus Property of the 
Treasury Department. Mr. Olrich 
moved properly and efficiently to cor- 
rect the conditions I have described. He 
was completely forthright in his testi- 
mony before the committee in freely 
stating that a mistake had been made by 
his office in his absence, and that he was 
most anxious that the mistake be cor- 
rected. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—ENROLLED 
BILL SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
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reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled bill (S. 2004) to amend the act 
entitled “An act to mobilize the produc- 
tive facilities of small business in the in- 
terests of successful prosecution of the 
war, and for other purposes,” approved 
June 11, 1942, and it was signed by the 
Acting President pro tempore. 


CONDITIONS IN THE NEW YORK CITY 
POST OFFICE 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I am about 
to ask to have published in the RECORD 
as part of my remarks a letter I have 
received from the Postmaster of the city 
of New York. It brings to the mind of 
the reader the progress that is being 


made in the Post Office Service, the re~ 


finement and the efficiency of the Serv- 
ice. In the letter the postmaster of New 
York makes this statement: 

The task of handling the Christmas par- 
cels for members of the armed forces over- 
seas addressed “Care of Postmaster, New 
York, N. L.,“ was completed on November 15, 
and in view of the fact that it was one of the 
greatest that has confronted the Postal Serv- 
ice, I believe you would want me to bring the 
particulars to your attention. 

During the period September 15 to Novem- 
ber 15, 1944, inclusive, this office turned over 
to the New York Port of Embarkation Army 
Post Office 2,770,927 sacks containing 44,- 
$34,832 ordinary parcels; also 4,262,000 par- 
cels on which first-class postage was paid, 
and 88,570 registered parcels, a total of 
48,685,402 parcels. 

The fact that 3,555 carloads of sacks of 
parcels were unloaded in the Postal Concen- 
tration Center Building during the period 
may also be of interest. 


Mr. President, there is also in this 
communication a memorandum stating 
the duties and the responsibilities of the 
postmaster of the city of New York. He, 
like the postmaster of any other big city 
in the United States, is a very responsible 
officer. The memorandum tells of his 
jurisdiction. He is not only the post- 
master of the city but he is the head of 
the central accounting office for that 
area. He has jurisdiction over the post 
Office units, and for 655 third and 883 
fourth-class offices in New York State. 

He is the head of the central repair 
unit of the motor vehicle service, which 
serves 129 post offices, 

He is the custodian of 24 Government- 
owned buildings. 

He is the disbursing officer for all the 
employees of the New York post office, 
Railway Mail Service, and the rural car- 
riers of the State. 

He is chairman of the regional defer- 
ment committee of Government em- 
ployees. 

He is chairman of the Committee on 
Suggestions and Experiments for the 
Postal Service covering the State of New 
Tork. k 

He is a member of the advisory com- 
mittee, Federal Personnel Council, of the 
metropolitan area. 

Mr. President, I should like to have 
the letter and memorandum made a part 
of my remarks and printed in the RECORD. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection? 
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There being no objection, the letter 
and memorandum were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


OFFICE OF THE POSTMASTER, 
New York, N. Y., November 28, 1944, 
Hon. JAMEs M. MEAD, 
United States Senator, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran SENATOR Meran: The task of handling 
the Christmas parcels for members of the 
armed forces overseas addressed Care of 
Postmaster, New York, N. X.“, was completed 
on November 15, and in view of the fact that 
it was one of the greatest that has confronted 
the Postal Service, I believe you would want 
me to bring the particulars to your attention. 

During the period September 15 to Novem- 
ber 15, 1944, inclusive, this office turned over 
to the New York Port of Embarkation Army 
Post Office 2,770,927 sacks containing 44,334,- 
832 ordinary parcels; also 4,262,000 parcels on 
which first-class postage was paid, and 88,570 
registered articles, a total of 48,685,402 
parcels. 

The fact that 3,555 carloads of sacks of 
parcels were unloaded in the Postal Concen- 
tration Center Building during the period 
may also be of interest. 

During the corresponding period in 1943, 
the number of parcels dispatched was 11,553,- 
420, so it will be noted that this year the 
volume was more than 4 times as great. 

The successful completion of this stu- 
pendous mail-handling job was due in great 
measure to fine cooperation and assistance 
received from the Army, Fleet Post Office, 
department officials, post-office ins 
Railway Mail Service, the railroad, post- 
masters, and postal employees. 

In addition to the Christmas parcels, this 
Office received and distributed a daily aver- 
age, based on statistics covering the month of 
October 1944, of 941,000 ordinary letters; 
1,784,000 air-mail letters; 341,000 V-mail let- 
ters. Ordinarily, 1,000,000 newspapers and 
other prints for the members of the armed 
forces are also distributed daily. 

A memorandum describing the scope of 
duties of the postmaster at New York, N. Y., 
as well as a memorandum of business trans- 
acted at the New York post office, are also 
enclosed. 

With kindest regards and best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
ALBERT GOLDMAN, 
Postmaster. 
MEMORANDUM 

1. Postmaster, New York, N. Y.: Jurisdic- 
tion over all postal activities in New York 
and Bronx Counties. This includes the 
main post office, four large annexes, viz: 
Morgan Annex, through which is cleared the 
bulk of foreign mails originating in the 
United States; Grand Central Annex, Church 
Street Annex, and Bronx Central Annex; 43 
other classified stations; 25 finance stations; 
and 90 contract stations; also the Pelham, 
N. L., branch in Westchester County, and the 
postal concentration center in Queens County 
where parcels and prints for members of the 
armed forces overseas are distributed. 

The motor-vehicle service, operating two 
large garages, with overhauling and repair 
units, required to house and maintain a local 
fleet with more than 500 motor trucks, plus 
the periodical overhauling of 500 trucks as- 
signed to 129 other post offices in the States 
of New York and Connecticut, 

2. Jurisdiction over 573 Army post offices 
(A. P. O's) outside the United States and 
817 money-order units connected with these 
Army post offices. Also, 3,914 naval post 
Offices on United States naval vessels at points 
all over the world. 

3. Postmaster of central accounting for a 


total of 1,818 second-, third-, and fourth-class 
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post offices in New York State. Depository 
for certain first-class offices and all second-, 
third-, and fourth-class offices in New York 
State, a total of 1,946 post offices. i 

4. Postmaster: Jurisdiction over postal 
supplies for all New York, N. Y., post-office 
units, and for 655 third- and 883 fourth-class 
Offices in New York State. 

5. Postmaster: For the district central 
supply unit filling requisitions from the 
Fourth Assistant Postmaster General, Divi- 
sion of Federal Building Operations, for post 
offices located in Federal buildings in the 
following States: Connecticut, Delaware, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Maine, Maryland, Massa- 
chusetts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Puerto Rico, Rhode 
Island, Vermont, Virginia, West Virginia. 

6. Postmaster of central vepair unit of the 
Motor Vehicle Service which serves 129 post 
offices—30 of which are in the State of Con- 
necticut and 89 in the State of New York. 

7. Custodian of 24 Government-owned Post 
Office Department buildings, the grounds and 
their appurtenances, including the direction 
and supervision of the custodial force as- 
signed for operation and maintenance. The 
Church Street annex building is a 15-story 
office building containing 1,005,355 square 
feet of space; the Morgan Annex contains 
1,164,000 square feet; the Main Office Building 
1,561,000 square feet. This data provides a 
graphic picture of the large buildings oper- 
ated and maintained. 

8. Disbursing officer for all employees of 
the New York post office; the post office in- 
spectors and headquarters force of the New 
York division; the railway: mail service, sec- 
ond division, and rural carriers throughout 
New York State. 

9. Chairman: Regional Deferment Com- 
mittee, Government employees, region No. 
2, which comprises New York, New Jersey, 
Delaware, the eastern shore of Maryland, 
Accomac and Northampton Counties, Va. 

10. Chairman (for 6 months’ period) Com- 
mittee on Suggestions and Experiments for 
the Postal Service covering the State of New. 
York, Member of this committee. 

11. Member of Advisory Committee: Fed- 
eral Personnel Council of Metropolitan New 
York, Committee on Training, 299 Broadway, 
New York 7, New York. 


FISCAL YEAR 1944 


Business concerns should deposit mail 
early and frequently during the day to avoid 
the night rush. 

The New York Post Once 

Has 73 classified stations and 90 contract 
stations. 

Employs 28,618 people. 

Receives, delivers, and dispatches 18,500,000 
pieces of ordinary mail daily. 

Receives, delivers, and dispatches 120,000 
pieces of registered mail daily. 

Receives and dispatches 100,000 insured 
and C. O. D. parcel-post packages daily. 

Weighs and dispatches 295,000 pounds of 
newspapers and periodicals daily at pound 
rates. 

Finds $71.79 in money daily enclosed in 
dead letters. 

Receives $31,503.44 annually from sale by 
auction of undeliverable parcels, 

Receives 4,000 removal notices daily. 

Handles 100/000 pieces of misdirécted mail 
daily. 

3 Finds owners of 220 unaddressed parcels 
ally. 

Receives 82,000 pieces of mail daily without 
street address. 

Supplies 32,000 pieces of mail daily with 
correct address from city directory. 

Collects $337,367.36 in postage daily. 

Issues money orders for $351,935,895.90 an- 
nually. 

Pays money orders for $300,978,440.39 an- 
nually. 
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Has on deposit in postal savings $92,450,- 
167. 

Has 220,929 postal-saving depositors. 

Sold United States War Savings bonds, 
maturity value $66,876,100.00. 

Number of purchasers, 928,607, 
Postal receipts for year 

ended June 30, 1944 $103, 571, 779. 99 


Postal receipts for year 
ended June 30, 1943... 83, 896, 230.12 


19, 675, 549. 87 


Increase (23.4 percent) 
Mail deliveries 


Manhattan Borough 
Bronx Borough 


8 ² AAC 

Mail collections 
Manhattan Borough 10 to 26 
Bronx Borougn 6 to 11 
TTT 4 


Patrons will ensure prompt handling and 
delivery of their mail if they include the 
street and number, as well as the postal- 
unit number, in the address and their re- 
turn card, 

ALBERT GOLDMAN, 
Postmaster, . 


ST. LAWRENCE RIVER DEVELOPMENT— 
MEMORANDUM RESPECTING AGREE- 
MENT OF 1941 BETWEEN UNITED STATES 
AND THE DOMINION OF CANADA 


Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I ask 
leave to insert in the RecorD a memo- 
randum brief respecting the approval, by 
concurrent legislation of the Senate and 
House of Representatives, of an agree- 
ment between the United States and the 
Dominion of Canada, dated March 19, 
1941, with particular reference to the St. 
Lawrence project bill, S. 1385. 

This brief, dated November 11, 1944, 
was prepared by the Honorable George S. 
Reed, a leading member of the New York 
State bar, who has served for 10 years as 
a trustee and counsel for the Power Au- 
thority of the State of New York, a public 
agency of the State. Over a period of 
many years, Mr. Reed has been officially 
concerned with the legal questions in- 
volved in the improvement of the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence system. He has 
studied every phase of the question of 
procedure by concurrent legislation from 
the standpoint of a trustee acting on be- 
half of the State in the conservation and 
use of power resources of great magni- 
tude in the public interest. I ask that 
the main discussion of the brief, together 
with Mr. Reed’s conclusions, about 20 
typewritten pages in all, and appendices 
II and III be inserted in the body of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the matters 
referred to were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

MEMORANDUM RESPECTING THE APPROVAL, BY 
CONCURRENT LEGISLATION OF THE SENATE AND 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, OF AN AGREE- 
MENT BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND THE 
DOMINION OF CANADA, DATED MARCH 19, 1941, 
WITH PARTICULAR REFERENCE TO THE AIKEN 
Brit (S. 1385) 

THE BILL S. 1385 

The bill now under consideration provides 
for the improvement of the Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence Basin, and for generating electric 
energy in the International Rapids section of 
the St. Lawrence River in accordance with 
an agreement between the United States and 
the Dominion of Canada, dated March 19, 
1941. 
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The first paragraph of such bill reads as 
follows: 

“Be it enacted, etc., That for the purpose 
of promoting interstate and foreign com- 
merce and the national defense, and provid- 


ing an improved waterway through the Great 


Lakes, the St. Lawrence River, and connecting 
waters reaching to the Atlantic Ocean, and 
for the generating of electric energy as a 
means of financing, aiding, and assisting such 
undertaking, the agreement made by and 
between the Governments of the United 
States and Canada, published in House Docu- 
ment No. 153, Seventy-seventh Congress, first 
session, providing for the construction of 
dams and power works in the International 
Rapids section of the St. Lawrence River, and 
the completion of the St. Lawrence dee 
waterway, is hereby approved; and the Presi- 
dent is authorized and empowered to fulfill 
the undertakings made in said agreement on 
behalf of the United States, and to delegate 
any of the powers and duties vested in him 
by this act to such officers, departments, 
agents, or agencies of the United States as he 
may designate or appoint.” 


THE PROCEDURE 


A similar bill was introduced in the House 
of Representatives in 1941, and hearings were 
had before the Committee on Rivers and Har- 
bors, during the Seventy-seventh Congress, 
first session. 

A large amount of testimony was offered, 
and a favorable report made. 

During such hearings, the question was 
raised as to the regularity of the agreement 
of 1941 and its approval by the Senate and 
House of Representatives, instead of by a 
formal treaty between the two Governments. 

At the hearing before the Committee on 
Rivers rnd Harbors, such objection was over- 
ruled. Testimony was given by many wit- 
nesses in respect to the regularity of the 
procedure, and the Department of State, rep- 
resented by Hon. Adolf A. Berle, Jr., Assistant 
Secretary of State, attested to the regularity 
of proceeding by congressional action in the 
manner proposed. Later, in this memoran- 
dum, the testimony of Mr. Berle will be re- 
ferred to. 

Ever since the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion, executive agreements similar to the 
agreement of 1941 have been made for the 
purpose of effectuating understandings be- 
tween the United States and other. nations, 
It is well understood that in all matters of 
international concern, the President has un- 
doubted authority under the Constitution to 
negotiate and that it is not always necessary 
for the President to enter into a treaty upon 
“the advice and consent of the Senate,” as 
provided in article II, section 2 of the Fed- 
eral -Constitution, which provides, in part, 
that the President “shall have power, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
to make treaties, provided two-thirds of the 
Senators present concur.” 

The purpose of the agreement of 1941 is to 
provide for the construction of further and 
additional works in the Great Lakes and St. 
Lawrence River in order to improve naviga- 
tion and commerce, each government to pro- 
vide for the installation of generators for 
hydroelectric power on its side of the bound- 
ary line. 

The United States and Canada have al- 
ready expended more than $140,000,000 to im- 
prove navigation and commerce on this great 
waterway. The agreement sought to be rati- 
fied is a construction undertaking allocating 
costs and giving credit to each government 
for the amounts already expended. 

It is necessary to provide means through 
appropriation on both sides of the border 
to carry into effect improvements and better- 
ments necessary for the full use and enjoy- 
ment of this, the greatest fresh-water system 
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in the world. This appropriation on the 
United States side must be made by Congress. 

Already navigation is possible from the At- 
lantic through the St. Lawrence and the 
Great Lakes to the head of Lake Superior. 
The works have been built and maintained 
by money appropriated by both governments, 
and, for the most part, without any direct 
treaty or agreement. The Welland Canal, 
between Lake Erie and Lake Ontario, and 
canals admitting ships having a draft of not 
over 14 feet in the International Rapids sec- 
tion of the St. Lawrence, have been built by 
Canada, Great and important works permit 
navigation through the Detroit River and at 
Sault Ste. Marie, and the waterway is usable 
all the way to the Atlantic. But bottle- 
necks exist which require additional works 
and deeper canals, 

By formal treaty between the two govern- 
ments, both countries have the full right to 
navigate all of the Great Lakes, including 
Lake Michigan and the St. Lawrence River 
to the Atlantic Ocean. The Treaty of Wash- 
ington, 1871, declared the St. Lawrence River. 
to the Gulf to be free and open to the com- 
merce of both countries. Both countries also 
have the right to navigate the Welland and 
other canals, 

On January 11, 1909, there was signed at 
Washington, what is known as the Boundary 
Water Treaty, which treaty was ratified by 
the advice and consent of the Senate on 
March 3, 1909, Great Britain ratified this 
treaty on March 31, 1910, and the ratifications 
were exchanged in Washington on May 5, the 
same year. The treaty was proclaimed May 
13, 1910, 

I am of the opinion that thé executive 
agreement of 1941 has the unquestioned 
sanction of the Boundary Waters Treaty of 
1909, which, so long as such treaty is in ex- 
istence, provides a well-recognized working 
plan for the settlement of all controversies 
between the two governments respecting 
boundary waters, and clearly recognizes the 
principle of special arrangements and agree- 
ments between the two governments relating 
to the use of such waters, and the ratification 
thereof by the Congress or the United States 
and by Parliament. 

TREATY OF 1909 

Before considering cases in which execu- 
tive agreements have been effectuated by con- 
current congressional legislation, let us con- 
sider the treaty of 1909 which so clearly indi- 
cates that the high contracting parties in- 
tended that, so long as such treaty should 
remain in effect, the two countries might, 
by mutual understandings, arrange for the 
further use and improvement of boundary 
waters by special agreements, 

The fact that this treaty was signed by 
Elihu Root, Secretary of State, in behalf of 
the President, gives great weight to the con- 
clusion that the provisions of the treaty were 
sufficiently definite and broad to achieve its 
purpose. Secretary of State Root undoubted- 
ly prepared a large portion of the treaty as 
well as the proclamation. 

The whole treaty appears as appendix I, 
but I wish to call particular attention to cer- 
tain portions thereof: 

“Whereas a treaty between the United 
States of America and His Majesty the King 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland an@ of the British Dominions beyond 
the seas, Emperor of India, to prevent dis- 
putes regarding the use of boundary waters 
and to settle all questions which are now 
pending between the United States and the 
Dominion of Canada involving the rights, 
obligations, or interests of either in relation 
to the other or to the inhabitants of the other 
along their common frontier, and to make 
provision for the adjustment and settlement 
of all such questions as may hereafter arise, 
was concluded and signed by their respective 
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plenipotentiaries at Washington on the 11th 
day of January 1909, the original of which 
treaty is word for word as follows: 

The United States of America and His 
Majesty the King of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland and of the British 
Dominions beyond the seas, Emperor of India, 
being equally desirous to prevent disputes 
regarding the use of boundary waters and to 
settle all questions which are now pending 
between the United States and the Dominion 
of Canada involving the rights, obligations, 
or interests of either in relation to the other 
or to the inhabitants of the other, along 
their common frontier and to make provi- 
sion for the adjustment and settlement of all 
such questions as may hereafter arise, have 
resolved to conclude a treaty in furtherance 
of these ends, and for that purpose have ap- 
pointed as their respective plenipotentiaries: 

““The President of the United States of 
America, Elihu Root, Secretary of State of the 
United States; and 

His Britannic Majesty, the Right Honor- 
able James Bryce, O. M., his Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary at Wash- 


“Who, after having communicated to one 
another their full powers, found in good and 


due form, have agreed upon the following 
articles: 


“ ‘ARTICLE I 


The high contracting parties agree that 
the navigation of all navigable boundary 
waters shall forever continue free and open 
for the purposes of commerce to the inhab- 
itants and to the ships, vessels, and boats 
of both countries equally, subject, however, 
to any laws and regulations of either country, 
within its own territory, not inconsistent 
with such privilege of free navigation and 
applying equally and without discrimination 
to the inhabitants, ships, vessels, and boats 
of both countries. 

It is further agreed that so long as this 
treaty shall remain in force this same right 
of navigation shall extend to the waters of 
Lake Michigan and to all canals connecting 
boundary waters, and now existing or which 
may hereafter be constructed on either side 
of the line. Either of the high contracting 
parties may adopt rules and regulations goy- 
erning the use of such canals within its own 
territory and may charge tolls for the use 
thereof, but all such rules and regulations, 
and all tolls charged shall apply alike to the 
subjects or citizens of the high contracting 
parties and the ships, vessels, and boats of 
both of the high contracting parties, and 
they shall be placed on terms of equality in 
the use thereof. 


“ARTICLE III 


It is agreed that, in addition to the uses, 
obstructions, and diversions heretofore per- 
mitted or hereafter provided for by special 
agreement between the parties hereto, no 
further or other uses or obstructions or diver- 
sions, whether temporary or permanent, of 
boundary waters on either side of the line, 
affecting the natural level or flow of boundary 
waters on the other side of the line, shall 
be made except by authority of the United 
States or the Dominion of Canada within 
their respective jurisdictions and with the 
approval, as hereinafter provided, of a joint 
commission, to be known as the International 
Joint Commission. 

The foregoing provisions are not intend- 
ed to limit or interfere with the existing 
rights of the Government of the United 
States on the one side and the Government 
of the Dominion of Canada on the other, to 
undertake and carry on governmental works 
in boundary waters for the deepening of 
channels, the construction of breakwaters, 
the improvement of harbors, and other gov- 
ernmental works for the benefit of commerce 
and navigation, provided that such works 
are wholly on its own side of the line and do 
not materially affect the level or flow of the 
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boundary waters on the other, nor are such 
provisions intended to interfere with -the 
ordinary use of such waters for domestic and 
sanitary purposes. 


“ARTICLE XIII 


In all cases where special agreements be- 
tween the high contracting parties hereto are 
referred to in the foregoing articles such 
agreements are understood and intended to 
include not only direct agreements between 
the high contracting parties, but also any 
mutual arrangement between the United 
States and the Dominion of Canada expressed 
by the concurrent or reciprocal legislation on 
the part of Congress and the Parliament of 
the Dominion.“ 

One cannot read this treaty as an en- 
tirety, or the articles above quoted, alone, 
without reaching the conclusion that it was 
the intention of the two countries to arrive 
at a permanent and complete understanding 
in respect to the adjustment of all problems, 
present or future, growing out of the use, di- 
version, development, and navigation of 
boundary waters without the enactment of 
any further or other formal treaty. 

In order to carry into effect the main pur- 
pose of the treaty and guard against any dis- 
pute in that regard, the treaty refers to 


“special agreements between the high con- 


tracting parties” and states that “such agree- 
ments are understood and intended to in- 
clude not only direct agreements between the 
high contracting parties, but also any mu- 
tual arrangement between the United States 
and the Dominion of Canada expressed by 
concurrent or reciprocal legislation on the 
part of Congress and the Parliament of the 
Dominion.” 

The agreement of March 19, 1941, between 
Canada and the United States, which is now 
proposed to be approved by reciprocal legis- 
lation of Congress and Parliament, is a simple 
understanding respecting the construction 
of works to improve navigation and com- 
merce, and permitting each country, on its 
side of the boundary, to use the flow of the 
St. Lawrence at the navigation dam to de- 
velop hydroelectric power. 

To hold that it is now necessary to enter 
into a new formal treaty with Canada to pro- 
vide for the contemplated works is tanta- 
mount to weakening present treaty ties with 
Canada and delaying the consummation of 
the acts now mutually and in good faith 
agreed upon. 

The instrument of 1941 was negotiated by 
the United States and Canada as an agree- 
ment, pursuant to the treaty of 1909, and is 
presented for approval as such. 

The treaty of 1909 clearly set at rest all 
questions at issue between the two countries 
in relation to the use of boundary waters. 
It prescribes the procedure whereby the 
United States and Canada, or any Province 
or State, may make use of boundary waters. 
If, however, such improvements, uses, or di- 
versions of boundary waters affect the water 
level cr otherwise infringe upon vested 
rights, an application must be made to the 
International Joint Commission created un- 
der the treaty of 1909, for permission to use 
water and construct works. The two gov- 
ernments may, however, agree. If the gov- 
ernments cannot agree then any and all con- 
troversies are to be submitted to and settled 
and adjusted by the International Joint Com- 
mission as provided in the treaty, and their 
decision is binding upon both governments. 

The agreement of 1941 provides for the 
improvement of navigation and commerce 
and for the construction of facilities in these 
boundary waters, each country to build its 
own works as stipulated in the agreement. 
No new policy or principle is involved, which 
would in any event require a formal treaty, 
for Congress clearly has the power to regulate 
commerce and navigation and to appropri- 
ate funds for improvements and works on 
navigable streams. 


DECEMBER 4 


RATIFICATION BY CONGRESS OF THE AGREEMENT 
OF MARCH 19, 1941, BY CONCURRENT LEGISLA- 
TION IS THE SIMPLEST AND BEST PROCEDURE 
AND CONSTITUTIONALLY LEGAL 


As has already been noted, the greater part 
of the agreement is devoted to the construc- 
tion of works for the use and benefit of each 
nation. It has to do mainly with the internal 
affairs of each nation, When ratified by 
Congress, the agreement will become law. 
Congress for the United States and Parlia- 
ment for Canada might, quite properly, pro- 
vide by legislative enactment for the con- 
struction of the same works specified in the 
agreement and each build the works on its 
side of the boundary line. But a mutual un- 
derstanding is necessary in respect to the 
location of the works, their common design, 
the height of the navigation dam, and other 
common matters, including the equitable al- 
location of costs, having in mind the sums 
already spent by the two countries in the 
process of developing the waterway from 
the Atlantic to Lake Superior. 

Chairman MansrFIELD, of the Rivers and 
Harbors Committee of the House, in com- 
menting upon the agreement, quite properly 

id: 

8 has power with or without an 
advance agreement. We frequently cross the 
boundary. Why not with the St. Lawrence?” 
In his statement he mentioned the Living- 
ston Channel around Bais Blanc Island in 
Canadian waters, which was improved by an 
act of Congress. The bill then being con- 
sidered by the Rivers and Harbors Commit- 
tee of the House, identical in terms with the 
Aiken bill, was favorably reported by the 
committee, 

At these hearings every phase of the ques- 
tion was examined. Assistant Secretary of 
State Adolf A. Berle, Jr., appeared for the 
State Department and testified at length up- 
holding the procedure. He presented a let- 
ter from Secretary of State Cordell Hull and 
a brief prepared by Mr. Green H. Hackworth, 
the legal adviser of the State Department, 
both declaring that the agreement is in due 
form and legally negotiated and recommend- 
ing that it be approved by both Houses of 
Congress. 

We thus have under consideration an ex- 
ecutive agreement negotiated by the Execu- 
tive of the United States, with another sov- 
ereign government in the form and sub- 
stance deemed most fitting and appropriate 
to effectuate the understandings reached 
alter solemn consideration, The compact is 
designated on its face as an agreement and 
is submitted as hundreds of executive agree- 
ments have, in past years, been submitted 
for consideration of both Houses of Congress. 
There is nothing strange or novel in this 
procedure, derived from precedents estab- 
lished as far back as the administration of 
George Washington. 

Returning again to the hearings before 
the Rivers and Harbors Committee, we find 
that Mr. Berle also submitted a letter from 
Hon. Robert H. Jackson, Attorney General 
of the United States. These communica- 
tions all agree that “the arrangement may 
be effectuated by an agreement signed under 
the authority of the executives of the two 
counries, and approved by legislative enact- 
ments by the Congress and the Canadian 
Parliament.” 

Mr. Berle in his testimony stated that in 
his opinion the agreement “differs from many 
treaties in that the effect of it is quite as 
great in terms of domestic matters as in 
terms of foreign affairs. It differs, for in- 
stance, from the kind of treaty one might 
make, as for instance, a treaty of alliance or 
a treaty regarding arms limitations, or things 
of that kind, * * I should like to add 
that that form of submission of agreement 
is in no way unusual in our history.” Mr, 
Berle stated that, in his opinion, even in the 
absence of the treaty of 1909, it has become 


the policy between the United States and 
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Canada to negotiate for mutual domestic 
benefits without resorting to formal treaties. 
Mr. Berle’s reasoning was stated in part as 
follows: 

“The reasoning was that the additional 
works, improvements, or structural changes, 
which might be needed along that waterway, 
really came under the head of ordinary river, 
harbor, and similar improvements and that, 
therefore, they might be dealt with in the 
ordinary course of legislation rather than as 
a matter of international treaty, since the 
policy has been established.” 

Representative Culkin interrogated Mr. 
Berle, as follows: 

“Mr. CULKIN (referring to sec. 13 of the 
treaty of 1909 and the policy of Canada and 
the United States). And that was the reason 
that section 13 was written into the treaty, I 
assume, 

“Mr. BERLE. I believe so. 

“Mr, CULKIN. And there was not anything 
sinister about it? 

“Mr. BERLE. I cannot see what it would be. 

“Mr. CULKIN. The treaty was adopted in the 
Senate and now confers jurisdiction on this 
whole question by joint resolution; is that 
true? 

“Mr. BERLE. By a majority action of the two 
legislatures. 

“Mr. CULKIN. Of both Houses? 

Mr. BERLE, Yes. 

“Mr. CULKIN. That was the action of the 
Congress of the United States? 

“Mr. BERLE. That was the action of the 
Congress of the United States. 

“Mr. CULKIN, So if there is anything im- 
pure or sinister about it, it comes within the 
category of congressional action? 

“Mr. BERLE. Yes. Well, this is one of the 
historical ways by which we have tradi- 
tionally arranged matters with Canada, 
Even President Taft, when he proposed his 
reciprocity agreement, which failed ef pas- 
sage, proposed it in the form of an agree- 
ment. 

We did not relate chis agreement directly 
to article XIII, but we considered that this 
was an expression of policy employed in a 
formal treaty between the two countries on 
which we could appropriately rely in sug- 
gesting or choosing this method as seunas 
the treaty method. 

“Mr. CULKIN. And that treaty was sol- 
emnly ratified by the United States Senate? 
“Mr. BERLE. It was signed by Elihu Root. 

“Mr. CULKIN. And that would, of course, 
remove any sinister influence or sinister sug- 
gestion in connection with the propriety of 
the present procedure; would it not? 

“Mr. BERLE, I think it is generally recog- 
nized that Elihu Root, who was then Secre- 
tary of State, was one of the great constitu- 
tional lawyers of his time, * * and 1 
cannot imagine that he would have laid down 
a policy like that in article XIII if he had 
thought there was anything sinister in it. 

“Mr. CULKIN. I wanted to calm the fears of 
my distinguished friend from California [Mr. 
Carter, ranking minority member of the com- 
mittee]. 

“Mr, CARTER. I have not had any fears, and 
so expressed myself to Mr. Berle.” 

It is clear that our President, our State 
Department, and the Department of Justice 
all agree with Mr. Root that valid compacts 
can be made by the United States and Can- 
ada relating to their boundary waters, 
through the medium of executive agree- 
ments ratified by the majority in both Houses 
of Congress and by Parliament. 

Various reasons have been advanced why 
the framers of the Constitution placed there- 
in the proviso that the President “shall have 
power, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, to make treaties, provided two- 
thirds of the Senators present concur.” It 
is probable that this provision was not orig- 
inally intended to hamper the Chief Executive 
in making treaties, but rather to guide and 
restrain him whenever important and bind- 
ing international compacts were made which 
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might affect the life, liberty, and property of 
citizens, or deprive the Union of territory or 
seek to bind the United States and its people 
by some permanent change of policy. More- 
over, it was thought that when the President 
needed advice respecting foreign relations 
more secrecy would attend a conference with 
a few Senators than with the larger mem- 
bership of both Houses. This was before the 
creation of a foreign relations committee and 
the present custom of unlimited debate in 
the Senate upon foreign compacts submitted 
to it. The plan adopted thus envisaged a 
few Senators and the President sitting about 
a council table and without public clamor or 
debate, discussing the form of prcposed in- 
ternational compacts. Washington, in 1789, 
found the theory unworkable, when he for 
the first time went in person to the Senate 
and instead of getting advice, had his ques- 
tions referred to a committee, and left in 
a rage. (See Corwin, the Constitution and 
World Organizations, p. 33.) 

Hundreds of executive agreements have 
been expressed by acts of Congress and thus 
enacted into the law of the land. When 
the United States rejected the Covenant of 
the League of Nations in 1919 and 1920, peace 
was declared with enemy nations, by an act 
of Congress. Texas was annexed by an act 
of Congress after the Senate had failed to 
ratify a treaty to accomplish the same pur- 
pose. Without the consent of either Con- 
gress or of the Senate, an exchange of notes 
in 1817, between the British Minister Bagot 
and Acting Secretary of State Rush, resulted 
in a limitation of naval forces on the Great 
Lakes before the arrangement was submitted 
to the Senate. Afterward the Senate ap- 
proved the provisions of such agreement. 
Theodore Roosevelt concluded a treaty with 
Santo Domingo, which was then bankrupt, 
which resulted in placing cutomhouses of 
that nation under American control, and 
prevented their seizure by European credit- 
ors. The Senate failed to ratify such ar- 
rangement, but, nevertheless, the President 
put it into effect by an Executive order. 
Afterward under apparent compulsion, the 
Senate ratified the agreement, but after it 
had become effective, 

President McKinley arranged to furnish 
5,000 men and a large naval force to under- 
take the rescue, release, and protection of 
legations in China, at the time of the Boxer 
Rebellion, Congress was not consulted. 
Later, President McKinley negotiated in be- 
half of the United States and accepted the 
Boxer Indemnity Protocol. This protocol 
also contained provisions respecting other in- 
tervening powers. 

The construction of the Alaskan Highway, 
the acquisition of naval bases and the deliv- 
ery of destroyers to Great Britain through 
the Hull-Lothian agreement, and the well- 
known trade agreements with many nations 
are other instances of executive agreements 
made without ratification by two-thirds vote 
in the Senate. One might also mention the 
Lend-Lease Act of March 11, 1941, which is 
the basis of the mutual aid agreements 
undertaken by our Governmen® and which 
has resulted in most extensive and necessary 
relief and aid to our allies. 

Certainly when such special agreements 
are ratified by both Houses of Congress they 
become the law of the land. The agreement 
of March 19, 1941, clearly falls within the well- 
recognized- class of compacts which can be 
constitutionally effectuated by concurrent 
legislation adopted by both Houses of Con- 

ress, 

In B. Altman & Co. v. U. S. (224 U. S. 583), 
Mr. Justice Day, referring to the Commercial 
Reciprocal Agreement with France, which was 
negotiated under the authority of the Tariff 
Act of 1897, said in relation thereto: 

“Generally, a treaty is defined as a compact 
made between two or more independent na- 
tions, with the view to the public welfare 

* © while it may be true that this com- 
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mercial agreement, made under the author- 
ity of the Tariff Act of 1897 (par. 3), was not 
a treaty possessing the dignity of one requir- 
ing ratification by the Senate of the United 
States, it was an international compact nego- 
tiated between the representatives of two 
sovereign nations, and made in the name 
and on behalf of the contracting countries, 
and dealing with important commercial re- 
lations between the two countries, and was 
proclaimed by the President. If not tech- 
nically a treaty, requiring ratification, never- 
theless, it was a compact authorized by the 
Congress of the United States, negotiated and 
proclaimed under the authority of its Presi- 
dent.” 

The language of Judge Day clearly recog- 
nizes that agreements such as the 1941 agree- 
ment between the United States and Canada, 
having to do almost purely with domestic 
matters, and the construction of works 
necessary for navigation and commerce, can 
be effectuated in the manner proposed. 

Again, in the case of the United States v. 
Curtis-Wright Export Co. (299 U. S. 304), Mr. 
Justice Sutherland, in his opinion, comments 
upon the fact that “the investment of the 
Federal Government with the power of ex- 
ternal sovereignty, did not depend upon the 
affirmative grants of the Constitution.” He 
said: 

“The powers to declare and wage war, to 
conclude peace, to make treaties, to main- 
tain diplomatic relations with other sover- 
eignties, if they had never been mentioned 
in the Constitution, would have vested in 
the Federal Government as necessary con- 
comitants of nationality. Neither the Con- 
stitution nor the laws passed in pursuance 
of it have any force in foreign territory un- 
less in respect of our own citizens and opera- 
tions of the Nation in such territory must be 
governed by treaties, international under- 
standings and compacts, and the principles 
of international law. As a member of the 
family of nations, the right and power of the 
United States in that field are equal to the 
right and power of the other members of the 
international family. Otherwise, the United 
States is mos completely sovereign, (Citing 
cases.) * + The power to make such 
ce ational agreements as do not consti- 
tute treaties in the constitutional sense, none 
of which is expressly affirmed by the Con- 
stitution, nevertheless exists as inherently 
inseparable from the conception of nation- 
ality. This the court recognized, and in each 
of the cases cited found the warrant for its 
conclusions not in the provisions of the Con- 
stitution, but in the law of nations. Citing 
B. Altman & Co. v. United States (224 U. S. 
583); Crandall, Treaties, Their Making and 
Enforcement (2d ed., p. 102); Burnett v. 
Brooks (288 U. S. 378); Carter v. Carter Coal 
Co. (298 U. S. 295). 

Beyond question the President has full and 
complete power under the Constitution to 
negotiate treaties, compacts and agreements 
with foreign powers and sovereignties. This 
power is derived not only under article II, 
section 1 of the Constitution, but also by rea- 
son of the fact that he is the Chief Executive 
of this sovereign Nation. Such power is not 
limited by any provision of the Constitution, 
Having been negotiated, such international 
compacts become the law of the land after 
ratification in whatever manner the Constitu- 
tion, the law of nations, or established cus- 
tom recognizes as legal. 

Since the President has such powers it 
has been usual for the President and the 
State Department to determine in what man- 
ner ratification shall be sought and whether 
or not such compacts have the dignity of 
treaties and should on that account be sub- 
mitted to the Senate for its advice and 
consent pursuant to article II, section 2 of 
the Constitution. This has been the practice 
since George Washington was President and 
has been followed in almost countless cases. 
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While there are no exact and complete lists 
showing all treaties, compacts, and executive 
agreements which have been negotiated and 
authorized, careful study indicates that dur- 
ing the first 50 years of Government under 
the Constitution the President entered into 
some 27 international compacts which were 
not submitted to the Senate for its con- 
sent and that more than 50 became laws 
as treaties with the consent and approval 
of the Senate. During the second half cen- 
tury more than 225 executive agreements 
and some 200 treaties were entered into with 
foreign nations and during the last 50 years 
at least 900 executive agreements and 500 
treaties were enacted. 

It must be admitted that it is difficult in 
many cases to cetermine from the context 
of the instruments themselves whether it 
would be more appropriate to submit them 
for ratification of the Senate or to proceed 
along the line of joint legislation of Con- 
gress or to put them into effect by the order 
of the Chief Executive. It is plain that in 
such outstanding cases as the annexation of 
Texas the President and the State Depart- 
ment, without being in any wise embarrassed, 
frankly stated that the exigency demanded 
that the ratification of the annexation agree- 
ment made by the President should be by 
joint resolution of Congress. 

This has been true also of most of the 
postal agreements and compacts in respect 
to reciprocal trade relations. Executive 
agreements have also played a leading part 
in effectuating essential economic policies 
evidenced by understandings between the 
United States and the governments of many 
foreign powers. 

Never, so far as I have Leen able to dis- 
cover, has a contest arisen on so narrow an 
interpretation of the Constitution as is now 
indicated by those who oppose the legisla- 
tion now before Congress which seeks to 
ratify and effectuate the agreement of 1941 
between the United States and Canada. 

As we have shown, there is nothing in the 
agreement which is not contemplated by the 
Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909. Those rep- 
resenting the two countries reached the con- 
clusion that an agreement, and not a formal 
treaty, is all that is necessary to carry into 
effec’ their common purpose. 

The agreement is not labeled a treaty, and 
it would be highly inconsistent and contrary 
to established precedent to rename the com- 
pact after it has been negotiated. This 
would only serve to prevent the House of 
Representatives from passing upon the terms 
of the agreement which has already been 
presented to it by a pending bill. 

Not infrequently Congress has authorized 
the President to make international agree- 
ments and compacts on specific subjects. 
By so doing, Congress itself has recognized 
the unquestioned right of this sovereign Na- 
tion to negotiate with other nations and 
make compacts without the advice and con- 
sent of two-thirds of the Senate. As a mat- 
ter of fact, Congress has no constitutional 
power to negotiate treaties. Nevertheless, 
such legislation is exceedingly useful, be- 
cause it advises the President in advance in 
respect to the matter in hand. But in reality 
such legislation simply prejudges a proposed 
compact as to its necessity and propriety and 
legislates in respect thereto in advance, 

The procedure, however, is in reverse of 
that indicated in respect to the Aiken bill. 
Commenting on the prize essay of Quincy 
Wright on the subject, The Control of the 
Foreign Relations of the United States (April 
1921), John Bassett Moore said: 

“In regard to what the author of the essay, 
following the phraseology so often employed, 
discusses under the head of congressional 
delegation of power to make international 
agreements I have long, indeed I may say 
always, been inclined to think that no dele- 
gation of powe: whatever is involved in the 
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matter. As Congress possesses no power 
whatever to make international agreements, 
it has no such power to delegate. All that 
Congress has done in the cases referred to 
is to exercise beforehand that part of the 
function belonging to it in the carrying out 
of a particular class of international agree- 
ments. Instead of waiting to legislate until 
an agreement has been concluded and then 
acting on the agreement specifically, Con- 
gress has merely adopted in advance gen- 
eral legislation under which agreements, 
falling within its terms, become effective im- 
mediately on their conclusion or their proc- 
lamation.” (See Wallace McClure, Interna- 
tional Executive Agreements, p. 331.) 

It, therefore, follows that Congress itself 
has frequently set in motion the machinery 
which has ground the grist of many Execu- 
tive agreements with other nations. 

Respectfully submitted. 

GEORGE STEPHENS REED, 
New York State Bar; Trustee of the 
Power Authority of the State of 
New York, 
DATED NOVEMBER 11, 1944. 
APPENDIX II 
DIVERSIONS AT NIAGARA 

Article IX of the agreement of 1941 con- 
tains certain provisions in respect to the 
diversion of water above the Falls from the 
Niagara River, which have been questioned 
as being in conflict with the treaty of 1909, 
which would seem to limit all diversions of 
water from the Niagara River above the 
Falls, except as permitted in such treaty. 

Article V of the treaty of 1909 provides 
that the United States “may authorize and 
permit the diversion within the State of 
New York of the waters of said river above 
the Falls of Niagara for power purposes, not 
exceeding in the aggregate a daily diversion 
at the rate of 20,000 cubic feet of water per 
second. 

The United Kingdom by the Dominion of 
Canada, or the Province of Ontario, may au- 
thorize and permit the diversion within the 
Province of Ontario of the waters of said 
river above the Falls of Niagara for power 
Purposes, not exceeding in the aggregate, a 
daily diversion at the rate of 36,000 cubic 
feet of water per second.” 

Article IX of the agreement of 1941 recog- 
nizes the obligation to preserve and enhance 
the scenic beauty of Niagara Falls and River 
“as envisaged in the final report of the Spe- 
cial International Niagara Board,” which 
well-known report contains a study and rec- 
ommendations as to the use and diversions 
of Niagara waters. 

Subdivision (a), (b), and (c) of article 
IX of the agreement provides that the two 
governments: “May make arrangements by 
exchange of notes for the construction of 
such works in the Niagara River as they may 
agree upon, including provision for tempo- 
rary diversions of the waters of the Niagara 
River for the purpose of facilitating con- 
struction of the works.” 

Subsectioh (c) provides that upon com- 
pletion of the works authorized in this 
article, the Commission shall proceed imme- 
diately to test such works under a wide 
range of conditions and to report and certify 
to the governments, the effect of such works, 
and to make recommendations respecting the 
diversions of water from Lake Erie and the 
Niagara River,” including a report as to the 
efficient utilization and equitable apportion- 
ment of such waters as may be available for 
power purposes. “On the basis of the Com- 
mission’s reports and recommendations,” 
the governments thereafter may “by exchange 
of notes and concurrent resolution, deter- 
mine the methods by which the purposes 
may be attained.” 

The provisions of subsection (a) and (c) 
of article IX above referred to are clearly 
unobjectionable and eannot be attacked on 
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any valid ground, and do not, in any way, 
conflict with the treaty of 1909, for the di- 
versions are of a temporary nature and for 
the purpose of testing the works. However, 
subsection (b) of article IX, if read sepa- 
rately might seem to authorize the diversion 
of 5,000 cubic-foot seconds on each side of 
the border in excess of the amount specified 
in Article V of the Boundary Waters Treaty 
of 1909. 

Subsection (b) does not specifically state 
that such diversions are of a temporary 
nature as contemplated in subsections (a) 
and (c). As, however, the words “tempo- 
rary diversions” are used in subsection (a), it 
is fair to assume that it was the intention of 
the two governments that the diversions 
mentioned and permitted in subparagraph 
(b) are the temporary diversions indicated in 
section (a) and are for the purposes stated 
therein. Subsection (b) must be read with 
and as a part of subsection (a) and it would 
have been better to combine (a) and (b) 
in a single subsection. However, the mean- 
ing and intention seem clear. 

On the other hand, we have seen that the 
treaty of 1909 recognizes and provides for the 
further development, use, and diversion of 
boundary waters by special agreements be- 
tween the two nations and that the agree- 


ment relates to improvement of navigation 


and commerce. It seems clear, therefore, 
that the two nations can, by special agree- 
ment, ratified by Congress as to the United 
States and by Parliament in behalf of Canada, 
provide for such additional and necessary 
uses and works as may be deemed advisable 
in order to improve navigation and for the 
benefit of commerce, and to include therein 
the production of power. I, therefore, con- 
clude that the plan and proposals contained 
in article IX of the agreement can be con- 
stitutionally carried into effect by and 
through the agreement of 1941, when ratified 
by concurrent resolutions of Congress and by 
Parliament. As expressed in article IX the 
two countries intend to restudy Niagara and 
to make future adjustments and agreements 
concerning the allocation and diversion of 
water, from the Niagara River, having also in 
mind the preservation of the scenic beauty 
of the Falls. 

In construing any congressional act, treaty, 
or international agreement, it is always wise 
and proper to study the purposes thereof and 
the reports of committees appointed to make 
recommendations and suggest provisions to 
be placed therein. On the question of per- 
mitted diversions of water from the Niagara 
River above the Falls, it is well to consider 
the known facts in respect to the present use 
of water from the Niagara River above and 
at the Falls, and the probable reason for 
placing in article IX of the agreement, a pro- 
vision which would permit an additional 
temporary or permanent diversion on each 
side of the boundary of at least 5,000 cubic 
foot-seconds in addition to the diversions 
permitted in the treaty of 1909. 

Canada has brought into the watershed 
by the Ogoki and Long Lac Rivers diversions 
into Lake Superior 5,000 cubic foot-seconds 
which, pursuant to understandings between 
the two governments, would entitle Canada 
to use of such additional water by diversion 
at Niagara Falls, for hydroelectric develop- 
ment. 

On the American side, we have seen that a 
diversion of only 20,000 cubic foot-seconds 
is allowed as against 36,000 on the Canadian 
side. 

Diversions from Lake Michigan at Chicago 
have been limited by a decision of the United 
States Supreme Court to 1,500 cubic foot- 
seconds in addition to approximately 1,900 
cubic foot-seconds originally allowed for 
municipal water supply. Prior to the treaty 
of 1909, Chicago was claiming the right to 
divert at least 10,000 cubic foot-seconds for 
the purpose of sewage disposal which water 
would outlet through the Illinois River into 
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the Mississippi. Chicago even claimed that 
a large increase of population might even 
require 20,000 cubic foot-seconds for all 
purposes. Much of this water when so used 
and diverted would develop large quantities 
of hydroelectric power, but through ineffi- 
cient plants with a low head, not comparable 
with Niagara or the St. Lawrence develop- 
ments. The proposed Chicago diversion re- 
sulted in litigation. Objection was made to 
the dumping of sewage and additional water 
into the Illinois River and thence into the 
Mississippi where floods were already a men- 
ace. The Great Lakes States and New York 
also objected on the ground that the lake 
levels would be lowered and water unlaw- 
fully taken from the watershed. The Su- 
preme Court, therefore, wisely determined 
the rights of Chicago, and limited such diver- 
sion as we have already seen. That the 
limitation was just and equitable was later 
demonstrated when the works were com- 
pleted. 

A letter written by Gen. E. M. Mark- 
ham, Chief of Army Engineers, bearing date 
January 31, 1934, to Hon. Key Pittman, is 
most interesting. This letter appears as ap- 
pendix 4. At this time it is probable that 
about 1,900 cubic foot-seconds are being di- 
verted at Chicago for drinking and domestic 
uses in addition to the 1,500 cubic foot-sec- 
onds permitted by the decision of the United 
States Supreme Court for sewage purposes, 
making an aggregate of 3,400 cubic foot- 
seconds. 

On March 19, 1906, the report of the Amer- 
ican members of the International Water- 
ways Commission was filed, which made 
recommendations as to the necessity of a 
treaty to control diversions at Niagara, and 
for other purposes. The Commission made 
recommendations that diversions from Niag- 
ara River above the Falls should be consist- 
ent with the then use of such waters, and 
mentioned the fact that 10,000 cubic foot- 
seconds was contemplated from Lake Michi- 
gan for uses at Chicago. One cannot read 
this report and the subsequent treaty of 
1910, and the final report of the Special 
International Board, without being impressed 
with the fact that at least 6,700 cubic foot- 
seconds should be allocated to the New York 
State side of the international boundary 
and be diverted from the Niagara River above 
the Falls without further delay. 

Such facts, including the Ogoki and Long 
Lac Rivers diversion by Canada—all well 
known to those negotiating the agreement 
of 1941—undoubtedly influenced the decision 
to include in such agreement the provisions 
contained in article IX. 

It is the intention of the two Govern- 
ments, as clearly stated in the agreement of 
1941, to make further investigations and 
studies before finally determining and 
agreeing upon the amount of water which 
can be properly diverted for power purposes 
from the Niagara River above the Falls and 
the allocation and use of the same on each 
side of the boundary. That this is also the 
view of Canada is disclosed in paragraph 
(c) of article VII as contained in an agree- 
ment entered into between the Government 
of Canada and the Province of Ontario, which 
is also dated March 19, 1941, and which is 
an accord between Canada and Ontario in 
respect to the use of diverted water for the 
production of hydroelectric power by Onta- 
rio resulting from the 1941 agreement. 
Paragraph (c) reads as follows: 

“Upon completion of the remedial works 
authorized under article IX of the Canada- 
United States agreement, Canada, without 
delay, will authorize such diversions of water 
above the Falls, for power purposes, in addi- 
tion to the amounts specified in article 5 of 
the Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909, as 
Canada is from time to time enabled to 
authorize under article IX of the Canada- 
United States agreement and Canada will 
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promptly take steps that may be necessary 
under the Canada-United States Agreement 
to enable Canada to authorize at all times 
the maximum permissible diversion of water 
for power.” 

The arrangement between the United 
States and Canada clearly indicates that Can- 
ada, having diverted the waters of the Ogoki 
and Long Lac Rivers into Lake Superior, is 
entitled to divert an equal amount of water 
and to use the same on the Canadian side of 
the border, and such arrangement does not 
seem to be in conflict with the spirit or in- 
tention of the treaty of 1909, or the recog- 
nized right of either country to make use of 
water which it actually supplies through and 
by means of its own works and improvements 
so long as such works do not change water 
levels adversely to the other country. 

The arrangement in connection with the 
Ogoki diversion is one of the factors which 
entered into the proposal contained in article 
IX of the agreement of 1941, to make a new 
study of the whole situation at Niagara and 
for the temporary diversions indicated in 
such article. A reasonably clear statement 
of such intention is expressed in a letter 
from Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King to Mr. Pierr- 
pont Moffat, Minister to Canada, dated March 
5, 1941. The following is a quotation from 
such letter: 

“We are also duly appreciative of the agree- 
ment recently reached between our respec- 
tive Government, whereby the Province of 
Ontario has obtained the right to the imme- 
diate use of additional power at Niagara, and 
the diversion of the waters of the Ogoki and 
Long Lac Rivers into Lake Superior, in con- 
sideration of which, authority was given for 
the immediate investigation by United States 
engineers of the project in the international 
section of the St. Lawrence River in Ontario, 
in order to enable work of future develop- 
ment to proceed with the least possible de- 
lay, once an agreement between the two Gov- 
ernments respecting the St. Lawrence devel- 
opment was concluded.” 

The conclusions which I reach are: 

1, That under article IX of the agreement 
of 1941 there is to be no permanent diver- 
sion of any water from the Niagara River 
in excess of the amount specified in the 
treaty of 1909, without a further study and 
future understandings and agreements be- 
tween the two countries. 

2. That, having in mind all the provisions 
contained in the treaty of 1909, and the 
purpose of such treaty, and the powers of 
each government to regulate commerce and 
navigation and to appropriate funds there- 
for, an agreement between the United States 
and Canada for immediate and permanent 
diversions of additional water from Niagara 
River above the falls, is permissible and ap- 
propriate procedure, and that when such 
agreement, or any other similar agreement, 
is ratified by concurrent legislation of Con- 
gress and Parliament, it becomes the law 
of the land, 

3. The Constitution does not forbid the 
modification or amendment of the treaty 
of 1909 by concurrent legislation of Congress 
and Parliament, 
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The following are a few of the many 
executive agreements and concurrent acts 
of Congress relating to international com- 
pacts: 

1792 (February 20): Act of Congress au- 
thorizing subsequent executive agreements 
with Canada in respect to postal service. 

1799 (Washington administration): Set- 
tlement of the Wilmington Packet contro- 
versy with the Netherlands by an exchange 
of notes. 

1845: Texas annexed by joint resolution 
of Congress, accepted by the Government 
and people of Texas. A treaty of annexa- 
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tion had previously been defeated in the 
Senate. In instructions relating to the reso- 
lutions Secretary Calhoun said, “It is now 
admitted that what was sought to be effected 
by the treaty submitted to the Senate, may 
be secured by a joint resolution of the two 
Houses of -Congress incorporating all its pro- 
visions. This mode of effecting it will have 
the advantage of requiring only a majority 
of the two Houses.” (Held valid. Tezas v. 
White (74 U. S. 700) .) 

1850: Secretary of State Daniel Webster 
acquired Horse Shoe Reef in Buffalo Harbor 
and Congress appropriated the purchase 
price. (See Malloy, Treaties and Conven- 
tions, vol. 1, p. 663.) 

1890: McKinley Tariff Act, followed by 
executive agreements. 

1892: Executive agreement with Germany 
protecting authors, artists, musicians, and 
photographers by reciprocal stipulations re- 
lating to copyrights. 

1898: Hawaii annexed by joint resolution 
of Congress after two treaties had been sub- 
mitted and ignored. These resolutions were 
approved by President McKinley, July 7, 
1898. 

1900: Samoan Islands annexed by release 
of Great Britain and Germany and consent 
of native chiefs. (President Theodore 
Roosevelt made the agreement.) 

1903: Two executive agreements with 
Cuba (Congress making appropriations) 
relative to coaling stations for the Navy, 
customs, and navigation duties. 

1905: President Theodore Roosevelt re- 
fused to sanction a change made by the 
Senate in the terms of a special agreement 
made pursuant to a treaty with Great 
Britain respecting arbitration of interna- 
tional disputes. The only change made was 
the insertion of the word “treaty” instead 
of “agreement.” 

1905: President Theodore Roosevelt en- 
tered into an executive agreement with the 
Dominican Republic (in lieu of a treaty) 
providing for a receiver of revenues from 
customhouses. 

1911 (January 21): President Taft sought 
avoidance of Senate two-thirds rule by 
making use of an executive agreement with 
Canada for tariff reciprocity. This was ac- 
complished by an exchange of notes which 
frankly stated “that the desired tariff 
changes shall not take the formal shape of a 
treaty, but that the Governments of the two 
countries will use their utmost efforts to 
bring about such changes by concurrent 
legislation at Washington and Ottawa.” 

1921 (July 2): Joint resolution of Congress, 
declaring war with Germany at an end. 

1923 (October 18): Executive agreement 
with Brazil under Tariff Act of 1922, executed 
by Secretary Hughes with approval of Presi- 
dent, relating to principles of commercial 
equality. 

1934: Act of Congress authorizing the 
President to enter into foreign-trade agree- 
ments with foreign governments. 

1940 (August 18): The Roosevelt-Macken- 
zie King agreement between United States 
and Canada providing for a permanent joint 
board of defense for north half of the West- 
ern Hemisphere. ‘ 

1940 (September 2): The Hull-Lothian 
agreement between the United States and 
Great Britain relating to the defense of the 
Western Hemisphere, and granting to the 
United States naval and air bases on New- 
foundland and elsewhere and transferring in 
exchange 50 destroyers. (See opinion of At- 
torney General Jackson dated August 17, 
1940, to the effect that this agreement is 
constitutionally valid.) 

1941 (March 11): Lend-Lease Act, the basis 
of the present mutual-aid agreements. 

1798 to date: Biparte agreements author- 
ized by acts of Congress relating to interna- 
tional mail service. (Particular reference is 
made to the act of 1872.) 
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PROTECTION OF WIDOWS AND CHILDREN | by the Senate committee was unani- 


OF DECEASED WORLD WAR NO. 1 VET- 
ERANS 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of Calendar No. 1315, House 
bill 1744. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be stated by title for 
the information of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (H. R. 1744) 
to provide Government protection to 
widows and children of deceased World 
War veterans, reported with an amend- 
ment. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, am I cor- 
rect in my understanding that the bill 
was favorably reported by unanimous 
vote of the committee? I believe that to 
be true. 

Mr. GEORGE. The Senator from 
Maine is correct. 

Mr. President, I wish to make a state- 
ment in explanation of my reason for 
bringing up the bill at this late hour. 
House bill 1744, as it came to the Senate, 
sought to give the benefits, substantially, 
that are contained in the amendment of 
the Finance Committee of the Senate, 
but the Senate Finance Committee, act- 
ing on the advice of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, for the purpose of bringing 
about simplicity and uniformity in the 
law, amended the House bill by striking 
out all after the enacting clause and pro- 
posing a substitute amendment. 

The Senate Finance Committee did one 
thing which was not recommended or 
suggested by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion. The Veterans’ Administration in 
a proposed substitute bill had asked for 
the repeal of section 4 of Public Law No. 
312 of the Seventy-eighth Congress. The 
Senate Finance Committee disagreed 
with that proposal, because we did not 
think it appropriate or proper to take 
away from the widows and children of 
veterans of World War No. 2 any bene- 
fits so recently granted them, and that 
that question, if it should be reconsidered, 
should be reconsidered on its merits in 
a separate bill. So the committee sub- 
stitute deals entirely with the widows and 
children of veterans of World War No. 1, 
and all of Public Law No. 312 is pre- 
served, and it was necessary, in the sub- 
stitute, to repeat one or two provisions 
of Public Law 484 of the Seventy-third 
Congress. 

The House bill gave to the widow of 
& veteran of World War No. 1 without 
children $30. The substitute increased 
that amount to $35. The House bill gave 
to the widow with one child—with $4 
for each additional child—$38. The 
Senate committee increased that to $45. 
And the subsequent increases are in line. 
So that the Senate bill is slightly more 
liberal to the widows and children of 
veterans of World War No. 1 

It is estimated that the cost for the 
first year of the substitute offered by the 
Senate Finance Committee will be 
slightly over $37,000,000. As passed by 
the House, the bill would cost $32,000,- 
000 for the first year. The action taken 


mous. This is a service pension for the 
widows and children of veterans of 
World War No. 1, without any change 
or modification of the privileges and 
benefits granted during this and the pre- 
ceding session of this Congress to widows 
and children of veterans of World 
War No. 2. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 
1744) to provide Government protection 
to widows and children of deceased 
World War veterans, which had been 
reported with an amendment to strike 
out all after the enacting clause and to 
insert: 


That section 1 of Public Law No. 484, Sev- 


subsections (a) and (b) thereof and sub- 
stituting the following: 

“Src. 1. (a) The surviving widow, child, or 
children of any deceased m who served 
in World War No, 1 before November 12, 1918, 
or if the person was serving with the United 
States military forces in Russia before April 
2, 1920, and who was discharged or released 
from active service under conditions other 
than dishonorable after having served 90 
days or more or for disability incurred in the 
service in line of duty, or who at time of 
death was receiving or entitled to receive 
compensation, pension, or retirement pay for 
service-connected disability, shall, upon filing 
application and such proofs in the Veterans’ 
Administration as the Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs may prescribe, be entitled to 
receive pension as provided by this act.” 

Sec. 2. That section 2 of Public Law No. 
484, Seventy-third Congress, as amended, is 
hereby amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 2. (a) That the monthly rates of 
pension shall be as follows: Widow but no 
child, $35; widow and one child, $45 (with 
$5 for each additional child); no widow but 
one child, $18; no widow but two children, 
$27 (equally divided); no widow but three 
children, $36 (equally divided), with $4 for 
each additional child (the total amount to be 
equally divided) 

“(b) The total pension payable under this 
section shall not exceed $74. Where such 
benefits would otherwise exceed $74, the 
amount of $74 may be apportioned as the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs may pre- 
scribe.” 

Sec. 3. That section 3 of Public Law No. 
614, Seventy-fifth Congress, May 13, 1988, is 
hereby amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 3. On and after the date of enact- 
ment of this act for the purpose of paynient 
of compensation or pension under the laws 
administered by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, the term ‘widow of a World War No. t 
veteran’ shall mean a woman who was mar- 
ried prior to the effective date of enactment of 
this amendment, or 10 or more years, to 
the person who served: Provided, That all 
marriages shall be proven as valid marriages 
according to the law of the place where the 
parties resided at the time of marriage or 
the law of the place where the parties resided 
when the right to compensation or pension 
accrued: And provided further, That where 
the original date of marriage meets the statu- 
tory requirement and the parties were legally 
married at date of death of the veteran, the 
requirement of the statute as to date of mar- 
riage will be regarded as having been met. 
Compensation or pension shall not be allowed 
a widow who has remarried either once or 
more than once, and where compensation or 
pension is properly discontinued by reason of 
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remarriage it shall not thereafter be recom- 
menced. No compensation or pension shall 
be paid to a widow unless there was continu- 
ous cohabitation with the person who served 
from the date of marriage to date of death, 
except where there was a separation which 
was due to the misconduct of or procured by 
the person who served, without the fault of 
the widow.” 

Sec. 4. This act shall be effective from the 
date of its approval: Provided, That notwith- 
standing the repeal of subsections (a) and 
(b) of section 1 of Public Law No. 484, 
Seventy-third as amended, con- 
tained in section 1 of this act, claims other - 
wise payable for a period prior to the effective 
date of this act may be ajudicated and 
placed on the roll and the benefits of this act 
shall be applicable to such claims and those 
claims now on the rolls. 

Sec. 5. Except to the extent they may con- 
flict with the provisions of this act, the pro- 
visions of Public Law No. 2, Seventy- 
third Congress, March 20, 1933, the Veterans 
Regulations promulgated thereunder, and 
of Public Law No. 144, Seventy-eighth 
Congress, July 13, 1943, as now or hereafter 
amended, shall be applicable to this act: 
Provided, That no compensation or pension 
shall be reduced or discontinued by the 
enactment of this act. 

Sec. 6. The widow, child, or children of a 
veteran who served in World War No. 2 whose 
death is not due to service therein, but who 
at the time of death was receiving or entitled 
to receive pension, compensation, or retire- 
ment pay for disability incurred in such 
service, or who, having served at least 90 
days during such war period or having been 
discharged for disability incurred in line of 
duty during such service, dies or has died 
from a disease or disability not service con- 
nected and at the time of death had a dis- 
ability due to such service for which pension 
would be payable if 10 percent or more in 
degree, shall be entitled to pension in the 
amounts and otherwise subject to the con- 
ditions of Public Law No. 484, as amend- 
ed: Provided, That for the purposes of this 
section the definition of the terms veteran,“ 
“widow,” “child or children” shall be those 
applicable to World War No. 2 as provided 
in Public Law No. 2, Seventy-third Con- 
gress, as now or hereafter amended: And pro- 
vided further, That section 4, Public Law 
No, 312, Seventy-eighth Congress, is hereby 
amended accordingly. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered ty be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill, H. R. 1744, was read the third 
time and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to provide Government protec- 
tion to widows and children of deceased 
World War I veterans, and for other pur- 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the report 
which accompanied the bill which has 
just been passed be printed in the RECORD 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the report 
(No. 1297) was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


The Committee on Finance, to whom was 
referred the bill (H. R. 1744) to provide Gov- 
ernment protection to widows and children 
of deceased World War No. 1 veterans, hav- 
ing considered the same, report santo 
thereon with amendments and recommend 
that the bill as amended do pass. 

1. Amend the title of the bilt to read: 

“A bill to provide Government protection 
to widows and children of deceased Wi 
War No. 1 veterans, and for other purposes. 
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2. Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and substitute in lieu thereof the follow- 


“That section 1 of Public Law No. 484, Sey- 

enty-third Congress, June 28, 1934, as 

. amended, is hereby amended by repealing 
subsections (a) and (b) thereof and substi- 
tuting the following: 

“Sec. 1. (a) The surviving widow, child, or 
children of any deceased person who served 
in World War No. 1 before November 12, 1918, 
or if the person was serving with the United 
States military forces in Russia before April 
2, 1920, and who was discharged or released 
from active service under conditions other 
than dishonorable after having served 90 
days or more or for disability incurred in 
the service in line of duty, or who at time 
of death was receiving or entitled to receive 
compensation, pension, or retirement pay for 
service-connected disability, shall, upon filing 
application and such proofs in the Veterans’ 
Administration as the Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs may prescribe, be entitled to 
receive pension as provided by this act.’ 

“Szc.2. That section 2 of Public Law No. 
484, Seventy-third Congress, as amended, is 
hereby amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 2. (a) That the monthly rates of 
pension shall be as follows: Widow but no 
child, $35; widow and one child, $45 (with 
$5 for each additional child); no widow but 
one child, $18; no widow but two children, 
$27 (equally divided); no widow but three 
children, $36 (equally divided) with 64 for 
each additional child (the total amount to 
be equally divided). 

“*(b) The total pension payable under this 
section shall not exceed $74. Where such 
benefits would otherwise exceed $74, the 
amount of $74 may be apportioned as the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs may pre- 
scribe.’ 

“Sec. 3. That section 3 of Public Law No. 
614, Seventy-fifth Congress, May 13, 1938, 
is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“ ‘Sec. 8. On and after the date of enactment 
of this act for the purpose of payment of 
compensation or pension under the laws ad- 
ministered by the Veterans’ Administration, 
the term “widow of a World War I vet- 
eran” shall mean a women who was married 
prior to the effective date of enactment of 
this amendment, or 10 or more years, to the 


parties resided at the time of marriage or the 
law of the place where the parties resided 
when the right to compensation or pension 
accrued: And provided further, That where 
the original date of marriage meets the stat- 
utory requirement and the parties were legal- 
ly married at date of death of the veteran, 
the requirement of the statute as to date 
of marriage will be regarded as having been 
met. Compensation or pension shall not be 
allowed a widow who has remarried either 
once or more than once, and where compen- 
sation or pension is properly discontinued by 
reason of remarriage it shall not thereafter be 
recommenced. No compensation or pension 


served from the date of marriage to date of 
death, except where there was a separation 
which was due to the misconduct of or pro- 
cured by the person who served, without the 
fault of the widow.’ 

“Sec, 4. This act shall be effective from the 
date of its approval: Provided, That not- 
withstanding the repeal of subsections (a) 
and (b) of section 1 of Public Law No. 484, 
Seventy-third ess, as amended, con- 
tained in section 1 of this act, claims other- 
wise payable for a period prior to the effective 
date of this act may be adjudicated and 
placed on the roll and the benefits of this act 
shall be applicable to such claims and those 
claims now on the rolls. 
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“Sec, 5, Except to the extent they may con- 
flict with the provisions of this act, the pro- 
visions of Public Law No. 2, Seventy-third 
Congress, March 20, 1933, the Veterans Reg- 
ulations promulgated thereunder, and of 
Public Law No. 144, Seventy-eighth Congress, 
July 13, 1943, as now or heresfter amended, 
shall be applicable to this act: Provided, 
That no compensation or pension shall be 
reduced or discontinued by the enactment of 
this act. 

“Src. 6. The widow, child, or children of a 
veteran who served in World War II whose 
death is not due to service therein, but who 
at the time of death was receiving or en- 
titled to receive pension, compensation, or 
retirement pay for disability incurred in such 
service, or who, having served at least 90 
days during such war period or having been 
discharged for disability incurred in line of 
duty during such service, dies or has died 
from a disease or disability not service con- 
nected and at the time of death had a dis- 
ability due to such service for which pension 
would be payable if 10 percent or more in 
degree, shall be entitled to pension in the 
amounts and otherwise subject to the con- 
ditions of Public Law No. 484, as amended: 
Provided, That for the purposes of this sec- 
tion the definition of the terms “veteran,” 
“widow,” “child or children” shall be those 
applicable to World War I as provided in 
Public Law No. 2, Seventy-third Congress, as 
now or hereafter amended: And provided 
further, That section 4, Public Law No. 312, 
Seventy-eighth Congress, is hereby amended 


The report of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion on H. R. 1744 furnished this committee 
July 24, 1044, sets forth certain formal de- 
fects in the bill H. R. 1744 and the effects 
thereof. For the purposes of uniformity and 
simplicity of administration it is deemed 
advisable to accept, with modifications, the 
draft of proposed substitute bill which ac- 
companied the report of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration which employs the existing law, 
Public Law 484, Seventy-third Congress, as 
amended. in the substitute bill, 
approved by this committee, other than those 
made to clarify and to meet technical objec- 
tions are: (1) To integrate the bill with the 
new section 6 which the rights for 
World War No. 2 cases; and (2) to extend 
the delimiting marriage date from May 13, 
1938, to the date of enactment of the act 
rather than 1 year prior thereto as provided 
in the substitute bill. 

It is necessary to restate the eligibility re- 
quirements in the new section 6 pertaining 
to World War No. 2 cases, which will have the 
effect of reenacting in toto the Public Law 
484 provisions for World War No. 2 cases, 
thus preserving all rights granted that group 
by section 4 of Public Law 312, Seventy- 
eighth Congress, May 27, 1944. 

In brief, the bill as reported differs mate- 
rially from H. R. 1744 as reported by this com- 
mittee in that it adopts the rates for widows 
and children at present provided in Public 
Law 484, Seventy-third Congress, as amended, 
however, increasing the aggregate limitations 
from $64 to $74, which was overlooked when 
the rates were increased by Public Law 312, 
Seventy-eighth Congress. For convenience 
the rates uncer H. R. 1744 as referred to this 
committee and as provided by the bill as re- 
ported, are set forth below: 


“Raies under H. R. 1744 as passed House of 
Representatives 


“Widow, but no chnd $30 
Widow, with 1 child (with $4 for each 
eGditional Child) e 88 
No widow, but 1 child 15 
No widow, but 2 children (equally di- 
e 22 


No widow, but 8 children 1 
divided) 

With 83 for each additional child; total 
amount to be equally divided, 
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“The total compensation payable under 
this section shall not exceed $64. Where such 
benefits would otherwise exceed $64, the 
amount of $64 may be apportioned as the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs may pre- 
scribe. 


“Rates under H. R. 1744 as reported by 


“(Identical with Public Law 484, as amended, 
with change in aggregate limitation) 
“Widow, but no chid—— $35 

Widow, with 1 child (with $5 for each 
additional child 


No widow, but 1 child 1 

No widow, but 2 children (equally di- 
s DA th idan em a ees 27 

No widow, but 3 children (equally 
AD E oi eh ae ar prior iter een ese 36 


With $4 for each additional child (the 
total amount to be equally divided.) 


“The total compensation payable under 
this section shall not exceed $74. Where 
such benefits would otherwise exceed $74, the 
amount of $74 may be apportioned as the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs may pre- 
scribe.” 

There are no World War No. 1 cases in 
which entitlement could be established under 
Public Law 484, as amended, where eligibility 
could not be established under H. R. 1744 as 
reported by this committee and the rates be- 
ing identical with those provided in Public 
Law 434, as amended, the need for a separate 
act or continuing Public Law 484, as amended, 
in its present form, for World War No. 1 cases, 
is removed. 

As stated in the report of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration on H. R. 1744, the estimated cost 
the first year is approximately $31,958,500, 
whereas under the substitute bill the esti- 
mated cost the first year is approximately 
$37,496,500. The difference in cost will be 
offset to some extent by the material admin- 
istrative savings effected in removing the re- 
quirement of adjudicating World War No. 1 
claims under Public Law 484, as amended, to 
determine whether some form of service- 
connected disability existed at date of death 
as would be necessary if H. R. 1744 were en- 
acted in the form in which it was referred 
to this committee. Further, as stated in the 
report of the Administrator of Veterans’ Af- 
fairs, an outright service pension to widows 
and children of World War No. 1 veterans has 
substantially been accomplished by repeated 
liberalizing amendments to Publie Law 484, 
Seventy-third Congress. Therefore, there 
appears to be no sound reason for authorizing 
rates other than those now in Public Law 
484, as amended. 

It will be noted that the substitute bill 
proposed by the Veterans’ Administration 
was furnished this committee after clearance 
by the Bureau of the Budget, and that the 
only substantial change therein made by the 
committee is to reject the proposal in section 
6 to repeal the provisions of section 4 of 
Public Law 312, Seventy-eighth Congress, May 
27, 1944, which granted benefits under Pub- 
lic Law 484, as amended, to widows and chil- 
dren of World War No. 2 veterans. 

The committee determined that the ques- 
tion of altering the rights recently granted 
World War No. 2 widows and children is not 
involved in the consideration of this par- 
ticular bill, H. R. 1744, but one which, when 
considered, should be determined on the 
basis of separate proposed legislation. : 

The report of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, with attachments, follows: 

VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington 25, July 24, 1944. 
Hon. WALTER F. GEORGE, 
Chairman, Committee on Finance, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR GEORGE: Further refer- 

ence is made to your letter dated May 22, 
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1944, requesting a report on H. R. 1744, Sev- 
enty-eighth Congress, a bill to provide Gov- 
ernment protection to widows and children 
of deceased World War veterans. 

The bill would grant benefits (compensa- 
tion) in the nature of service pension to 
widows and children of veterans of World 
War No. 1 who entered service prior to No- 
vember 12, 1918, or prior to April 2, 1920, if 
service was in Russia, and were honorably 
discharged after having served 90 days or 
more, or who, having served less than 80 
days, were discharged for disability incurred 
in the service in line of duty. Under the bill 
the cause of the veteran’s death is imma- 
terial and there is no requirement similar to 
that contained in the act of June 28, 1934 
(Public Law 484, 73d Cong.), as amended, 
that the veteran shall have had a service- 
connected disability at the time of his death. 
The rates are the same as those which were 
provided in Public Law 484, Seventy-third 
Congress, as amended, prior to the recent 
amendment of that act by Public Law 312, 
Seventy-eighth Congress, approved May 27, 
1944, increasing the monthly rates of com- 
pensation to those entitled to benefits there- 
under and extending such benefits to the 
widows and children of World War No. 2 vet- 
erans. Payment of benefits under the bill 
would be subject to income limitations simi- 
lar to those provided in Public Law 484, Sev- 
enty-third Congress, as amended. 

The term “widow” is defined in the bill as 
a person who was married prior to the date of 
the enactment of the act to the person who 
served. This definition would extend the de- 
limiting marriage date approximately 6 
years in World War No. 1 non-service-con- 
nected death cases, and since such definition 
is not made uniformly applicable to all World 
War No. 1 cases, its adoption would create 
inequalities as to War War No. 1 service-con- 
nected death cases which are governed by the 
delimiting marriage date of May 13, 1938, as 
well as other reasonable and uniform limita- 
tions and requirements as to remarriage, con- 
tinuous cohabitation, etc., which are not 
made applicable to widows entitled to non- 
service-connected death benefits by the pro- 
posed legislation. 

The definition of the term “child” as used 
in the bill is substantially the same as that 
uniformly applied under laws administered 
by the Veterans’ Administration except that 
under the definition of that term as con- 
tained in the proposed legislation, a child 
would be eligible to receive benefits there- 
under after his or her twenty-first birthday 
if attending school until completion of the 
course of instruction provided such child en- 
tered upon such course prior to his or her 
twenty-first birthday. 

The effective date of an award of benefits 
under the proposed legislation, where ap- 
plication for benefits under Public Law 484, 
Seventy-third Congress, as amended, is on 
file in the Veterans’ Administration would be 
the date of the enactment of the act and in 
all other cases from the date application is 
filed in the Veterans’ Administration. 

If the bill is enacted into law, widows and 
children of veterans of World War No. 1 now 
barred from receiving death compensation 
benefits under Public Law 484, Seventy-third 
Congress, as amended, for example, by reason 
of the fact thet the veteran did not have a 
service-connected disability at the time of 
his death or by reason of the delimiting mar- 
riage date or requirement as to continuous 
cohabitation applicable to that law, if other- 
wise eligible, would be entitled to death com- 
pensation benefits at slightly lower rates than 
those who meet the requirements of Public 
Law 484, Seventy-third Congress, as amended. 
It would establish an inequality with respect 
to children of World War No. 1 veterans who 
entered upon a course of instruction in an 
educational institution prior to their twenty- 
first birthcay by permitting payments on be- 
half of such children thereafter until com- 
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pletion of such course, whereas payments are 
made only until the child’s twenty-first birth- 
day in other cases under existing laws. With 
respect to widows of World War No. 1 vet- 
erans, the bill would create numerous in- 
equalities by establishing more liberal mari- 
tal eligibility requirements in non-service- 
connected death cases than those in the 
service-connected death cases and would 
omit the existing bar pertaining to remar- 
ried widows. 

The bill would require service of 90 days 
and an honorable discharge unless the vet- 
eran who served less than 90 days was dis- 
charged for a disability incurred in service in 
line of duty. Under Public Law 484, Seventy- 
third Congress, as amended, benefits are pay- 
able irrespective of the length of service of 
the veteran, or the cause of his death (and 
an honorable discharge is not prerequisite to 
entitlement), if the veteran died while re- 
ceiving or entitled to receive compensation, 
pension, or retirement pay for 10 percent dis- 
ability or more presumptively or directly in- 
curred in or aggravated by service. Benefits 
are also payable under that act, as amended, 
where the veteran had a service-connected 
disability for which compensation would he 
payable if such disability were 10 percent or 
more in degree even though the disability 
may be even lower than 1 percent in degree 
but to establish entitlement under this pro- 
vision service of 90 days or more and an 
honorable discharge are required, unless the 
veteran who served less than 90 days was dis- 
charged for disability incurred in the service 
in line of duty. 

The Veterans’ Administration does not ob- 
ject to legislation providing an outright serv- 
ice pension to widows and children of veter- 
ans of World War No. 1, which has substan- 
tially been accomplished by the numerous 
amendments to Public Law 484, Seventy-third 
Congress, through liberalization of the origi- 
nal requirement that there be a 30-percent 
service-connected disability at the time of the 
veteran's death, then 20 percent, then 10 per- 
cent, until now a service-connected disa- 
bility of even less than 1 percent is sufficient 
to confer a pensionable status. However, 
there are many formal defects in the bill, 
H. R. 1744, which render it objectionable, and 
it would produce inequalities and adminis- 
trative complications. Therefore, enactment 
of the_bill in its present form is considered 
undesirable. These defects in the bill would 
be eliminated and the administration of its 
provisions greatly simplified if the legisla- 
tive proposals were ingrafted into and corre- 
lated with existing law as amendments to 
Public Law 484, Seventy-third Congress, and 
amendments thereto. As a separate enact- 
ment, the administrative, definitive, and reg- 
ulatory provisions of Public Law 2, Seventy- 
third Congress, March 20, 1933, and the Vet- 
erans Regulations, es amended, and the penal 
and forfeiture provisions of that law would 
not be for application to benefits provided for 
therein, and the bill makes no provision there- 
for, The definitions as contained in the bill, 
as stated above, are at variance with those 
uniformly applied to benefits payable under 
other laws administered by the Veterans’ 
Administration and would result in numer- 
ous inequalities. 

There is enclosed for the consideration of 
the committee a proposed substitute bill 
which would accomplish, through amend- 
ments to Public Law 484, Seventy-third Con- 
gress, as amended, practically the same pur- 
poses as H. R. 1744, and at the same time re- 
move the objectionable features of H. R, 1744. 
The substitute measure would repeal the eli- 
gibility requirements of Public Law 484, Sev- 
enty-third Congress, as amended, subject to 
certain saving provisions and establish an 
outright service pension for widows and chil- 
dren of World War No. 1 veterans at the in- 
creased rates now payable under that law as 
amended by section 2, Public Law 312, Sev- 
enty-eighth Congress, approved May 27, 1944, 
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It would modify the definition of the term 
“widow” as applied to benefits payable under 
the proposed legislation and make such 
definition uniformly applicable to benefits 
payable in World War No. 1 cases under other 
laws administered by the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration, and adopt the definition of the term 
“child” as applied in existing law. N 

Since the eligibility requirement that the 
veteran shall have had a service-connected 
disability at the time of death would be 
repealed and a service pension would be pro- 
vided for widows and children of World War 
No. 1 veterans, the substitute bill would pro- 
vide for a repeal of section 4, Public Law 312, 
Seventy-eighth Congress, May 27, 1944, which 
extended the benefits provided in Public Law 
484, Seventy-third Congress, as amended, to 
widows and chiidren of World War No. 2 
veterans. It is believed that extension of the 
benefits for non-service-connected death to 
the widows and children of World War No. 2 
veterans, as provided in section 4 of Public 
Law 312, which benefits are substantially 
service pensions, constituted a precedent by 
granting such benefits before termination of 
the war. It further introduced complications 
in the service-pension program for World War 
No. 1 for the reason that the principle upon 
which the grant was made must have been 
to afford the same benefits to World War No. 
2 cases as are afforded World War No, 1 cases. 
To follow that principle, it would be neces- 
sary to consider including World War No. 2 
cases in the bill before the committee. The 
granting of an outright service pension to 
widows and children of World War No. 2 vet- 
erans prior to termination of the present war 
presents additional and serious objections. 

Sixteen years elapsed after the Armistice of 
November 11, 1918, before circumstances ap- 
peared to justify the extension of benefits for 
non-service-connected deaths to widows and 
children of veterans of World War No. 1, and 
even then this legislation required that the 
veteran must have had a directly service-con- 
nected disability disabling to a degree of 30 
percent at the time of his death. The Gov- 
ernment's first obligation extends to those 
disabled in active duty in the military and 
naval service and to the dependents of those 
who die as the result of the disability so in- 
curred. The full extent of the Government's 
responsibility in this respect cannot be deter- 
mined until after the war has terminated. 
The magnitude and the extent of providing 
death pension benefits to widows and chil- 
dren of veterans of the present war whose 
deaths are in no way attributable to their 
military or naval service should receive care- 
ful and thoughtful study by the Congress. 
Heretofore, benefits granted in non-service- 
connected cases led to the Economy Act of 
March 20, 1933, which resulted in repeal of 
such laws and restrictions on the service- 
connected group. While service pension to 
widows and children of World War No. 1 vet- 
erans may be justified at this time, it is 
recommended that the draft offered by the 
Veterans’ Administration be used and that 
section 4 of Public Law 312 be repealed as pro- 
vided in that draft, thus leaving the matter 
of service pensions for World War No. 2 wid- 
ows and children to be determined in later 
years and then considered on the basis of 
need and the ability of the Government to 
meet the obligation involved. 

There is enclosed a comparative analysis 
of Public Law 484, Seventy-third Congress, as 
amended, and of H. R. 1744 and the proposed 
substitute bill. 

It is estimated that H. R. 1744 would make 
eligible for the benefits provided thereunder, 
the dependents of approximately 163,300 de- 
ceased World War No. 1 veterans whose deaths 
were not due to service at a cost for the first 
year of approximately $63,917,000. The sub- 
stitute bill would make eligible for benefits 
provided thereunder, the dependents of ap- 
proximately 162,300 deceased World War No. 
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1 veterans whose deaths were not due to serv- 
ice at a cost for the first year of approxi- 
mately $74,543,000. The lower number of 
cases is due to the year's difference in the 
delimiting marriage date, and the difference 
in cost is due to the higher rates provided 
therein. In addition, the uniform marriage 
provision in the proposed substitute bill 
would bring on the rolls approximately 750 
widows of World War No. 1 veterans who died 
of a service-connected disability, at an an- 
nual cost of $450,000 which would increase 
the total estimated cost of the substitute bill 
for the first year to $74,993,000. 

From experience of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration, it is believed that not more than 
vuc-inf of tote emit ea woul. yang 
be paid the first year. Therefore, it is esti- 
mated that the actual expenditure under 
H. R. 1744 would approximate $31,958,500 for 
the first year, bringing on the rolls the de- 
pendents of 81,650 deceased World War No. 1 
veterans, and that the actual expenditure 
under the substitute bill would approximate 
$37,496,500 for the first year, bringing on the 
rolls the dependents of 81,525 deceased World 
War No. 1 veterans. 

The cost quoted for each bill is considered 
a minimum as H. R. 1744 may bring on the 
rolis in 20 to 25 years a peak load of 730,000 
new cases at a cost, for 1 year, of $264,300,000 
and the substitute bill may bring on the rolls 
more than 700,000 new cases at a cost, for 1 
year, of $308,000,000, These groups would be 
in addition to those eligible under laws now 
in effect, 

For the foregoing reasons, the Veterans’ 
Administration is unable to recommend H. R. 
1744 in its present form to the favorable 
consideration of your committee, but recom- 
mends in lieu thereof the substitute bill as 
heretofore explained. 

Advice has been received from the Bureau 
of the Budget that there would be no objec- 
tion by that office to the submission of this 
report to your committee. 

Very truly yours, 
Frank T. Hines, Administrator, 
A bill to provide Government protection to 
widows and children of deceased World 
War No 1 veterans, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 1 of Public 
Law No. 484, Seventy-third Congress, June 
28, 1934, as amended, is hereby amended by 
repealing subsections (a) and (b) thereof 
and substituting the following: 

“Sec, 1. (a) The surviving widow, child, or 
children of any deceased person who served 
in World War No. 1 before November 12, 1918, 
or if the person was serving with the United 
States military forces in Russia before April 
2, 1920, and who was honorably discharged 
after having served 90 days or more or for 
disability incurred im the service in line of 
duty, shall, upon filing application and such 
proofs in the Veterans’ Administration as the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs may pre- 
scribe, be entitled to receive pension as pro- 
vided by this act.” 

Sec. 2. That section 2 of Public Law No. 
484, Seventy-third Congress, as amended, is 
hereby amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 2. (a) That the monthly rates of pen- 
sion shall be as follows: Widow but no child, 
$35; widow and one child, $45 (with $5 for 
each additional child); no widow but one 
child, $18; no widow but two children, $27 
(equally divided); no widow but three chil- 
dren, $36 (equally divided) with $4 for each 
additional child (the total amount to be 
equally divided). 

“(b) The total pension payable under this 
section shall not exceed $74. Where such 
benefits would otherwise exceed 674, the 
amount of $74 may be apportioned as the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs may pre- 
scribe.” 

Sec. 3. That section 3 of Public Law No, 
614, Seventy-fifth Congress, May 13, 1938, is 
hereby amended to read as follows; 
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April 2, 1920, if service was in Russia, for a pe- 
riod of 90 days or more and who was honor- 
ably discharged from service, or who having 


“Sec. 3. On and after the date of enactment 
of this act for the purpose of payment of 
compensation or pension under the laws ad- 
ministered by the Veterans’ Administration, | served less than 90 days was discharged for 
the term ‘widow of a World War No. 1 vet- | disability incurred in service in line of duty 
eran’ shall mean a woman who was married | and who at the time of his death from 
to the person who served 10 or more years | non-service-connected disability, had a serv- 
prior to his death, or more than 1 year prior | ice-connected disability for which com- 
to the effective date of enactment of this | pensation would be payable if the dis- 
amendment: Provided, That all marriages | ability were 10 percent or more in de- 
shall be proven as valid marriages according | gree. Subsection (c), as amended by sec- 
to the law of the place where the parties | tion 11 of Public Law 144, Seventy-eighth 
resided at the time of marriage or the law of | Congress, July 13, 1943, provides an income 
the place where the parties resided when the | limitation of $1,000 as to any widow without 
right to compensation or pension accrued: | child, or a child, and $2,500 as to a widow 
And provided further, That where the original | with child or children. In determining an- 


*@cte of mariage nesta tho.ci2attosy. Treo uj Ang JncomaAlsny neay~menfs.hy_the United 


ment and the parties were legally married at 
date of death of the veteran, the requirement 


States Government because of disability or 
death under laws administered by the Veter- 
of the statute as to date of marriage will be ans’ Administration may not be considered, 
regarded as having been met. Compensation | and where payments to a widow are disal- 
or pension shall not be allowed a widow who | lowed or discontinued by reason of this in- 
has remarried either once or more than once, | come limitation, payments to a child or chil- 
and where compensation or pensiom is prop- | dren may be made as though there is no 
erly discontinued by reason of remarriage it | widow. 
shall not thereafter be recommenced. No Section 1 of H. R. 1744 provides for pay- 
compensation or pension shall be paid to a ment of death compensation to the widow, 
widow unless there was continuous cohabita- | child, or children of a World War No. 1 vet- 
tion with the person who served from the | eran whose death was not due to service 
date of marriage to date of death, except under the same service requirements as in 
where there was a separation which was due subsection (b) above, that is, 90 days or more 
to the misconduct of or procured by the per- | service before November 12, 1918, or before 
son who served, without the fault of the | April 2, 1920, if service was in Russia, and 
widow.” an honorable discharge unless the veteran 
Sec. 4. This act shall be effective from the | having served less than 90 days was dis- 
date of its approval: Provided, That not- | charged for line of duty disability. It con- 
withstanding the repeal of subsections (a) | tains the same income limitation as in (c) 
and (b) of section 1 of Public Law No. 484, above, but in determining annual income 
Seventy-third Congress, as amended, con- | provides that payments of war-risk term in- 
tained in section 1 of this act, claims based surance, United States Government life (con- 
on World War No. 1 service otherwise pay- verted) insurance, and payments under the 
able for a period prior to the effective date | World War Adjusted Compensation Act, as 
of this act may be adjudicated and placed on | amended, and the Adjusted Compensation 
the roll and the benefits of this act shall be Payment Act, 1936, shall not be considered. 
applicable to such claims and those claims | This provision is less liberal in that it does 
now on the rolls, not include national service life insurance 
Sec, 5. Except to the extent they may con- | or take into consideration future benefits 
flict with the provisions of this act, the pro- which may be paid under laws administered 
visions of Public Law No. 2, Seventy-third by the Veterans’ Administration. It does not 
Congress, March 20, 1933, and the Veterans | protect payments to a child or children 
Regulations as now or hereafter amended, | where payments to the widow are disallowed 
and of Public Law No. 144, Seventy-eighth or discontinued as in (c) above. 
Congress, July 13, 1943, shall be applicable to Section 1 of the substitute bill would re- 
this act: Provided, That no compensation or | peal the eligibility requirements as contained 
pension shall be reduced or discontinued by | in subsections (a) and (b) of section 1, 
the enactment of this act. Public Law 484, Seventy-third Congress, as 
Sec. 6. Section 4 of Public Law No. 312, amended, and substitute a new subsection 
Seventy-eighth Congress, May 27, 1944, is | (a) providing for payment of death-pension 
hereby : Provided, That claims based | benefits to the widow, child, or children of a 
on World War No. 2 service which have been | deceased World War No. 1 veteran who was 
adjudicated and allowed under such repealed | honorably discharged after having served 90 
provision prior to the effective date of this days or more in World War No. 1 prior to 
act shall not be affected by such repeal. November 12, 1918, or April 2, 1920, if service 
— was in Russia, or who having served less than 
90 days, was for disability in- 
CAW 404, SEVENTY-THIED CONGRESS, as | curred in the service in line of duty and 
AMENDED, AND PROPOSED SUBSTITUTE BILL whose death was not due to service, thus 
Section 1 of Public Law 484, Seventy-thira 1744 and the service reduirements of H. R. 
Congress, June 28, 1934, as amended by sec- 2221 85 
the veteran have a service- connected disa- 
tion 1 of Public Law 198, Seventy-sixth Con- 
bility at the time of his death. The benefits 
gress, July 19, 1939, provides in subsection 
(a) for payment of compensation to the are designated pension rather than compen- 
widow, child, or children of a deceased World | sation, which is the term generally applied 
War No. 1 veteran who served in World War | Under laws administered by the Veterans’ Ad- 
No. 1 before November 12, 1918, or before April | ministration in World War No. 1 cases to ben- 
2, 1920, if service was in Russia, irrespective | efits payable for service-connected disability 
of the length of his service, whose death was | Or death. Subsection (c) of section 1, Public 
not service-connected but who was receiving | Law 484, Seventy-third Congress, as amended, 
or entitled to receive compensation, pension, | would not be disturbed and the more liberal 
or retirement pay for service-connected dis- | income limitation as prescribed therein 
ability 10 percent or more in degree at the | would be for application rather than the 
time of his death. An honorable discharge | income limitation contained in H. R. 1744. 
is not prerequisite to entitlement, and the re- Section 2 of Public Law 484, Seventy-third 
quirements as to discharge are those con- | Congress, as amended by section 2 of Public 
tained in section 23 of the World War Veter- Law 198, Seventy-sixth Congress, July 19, 
ans’ Act, 1924, as amended; and in subsection | 1939, prescribed the monthly rates of compen- 
(b) for payment of compensation to the | sation payable under that act subject to a 
widow, child, or children of a deceased World | limitation of $64 on the total amount payable 
War No. 1 veteran who served in World War | to a widow and children, or children alone. 
No. 1 before November 12, 1918, or before {| The monthly rates were recently increased by 
I 
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section 2, Public Law 312, Seventy-eighth 
Congress, May 27, 1944, but no change was 
made in the $64 limitation which is still for 
application, H. R. 1744 provides for payment 
of compensation at the same rates as those 
prescribed in section 2 of Public Law 198, 
Seventy-sixth Congress, which are as fol- 
lows: 


Widow, but no child $30 

Widow, 1 child (with $4 for each addi- 
MONE ODI) ̃ ˙mdt AAA 

ren. 15 


No widow, 2 children (equally divided) — 22 
No widow, 3 children (equally divided) 
with $3 for each additional child (total 
amount equally divided) 30 
Total amount may not exceed 64 
The proposed substitute bill would adopt 
the increased rates provided in section 2 of 
Public Law 312, Seventy-eighth Congress, and 
increase the limitation on the total amount 
payable from $64 to $74. The monthly rates 
provided in section 2, Public Law 312, Sev- 
enty-eighth Congress, are as follows: 


Widow, hot do an 835 

Widow, 1 child (with $5 for each addi- 
TODA CHUA) ERA AS N E 45 

No widow, 1 chd— 18 


No widow, 2 children (equally divided) — 2 

No widow, 3 children (equally divided) 
with $4 for each additional child (total 
amount equally divided) 36 


Section 3 of Public Law 484, Seventy-third 
Congress, June 28, 1934, in subsections (a), 
(b), and (c) defines the terms “person who 
served,” “widow,” and “child,” respectively. 
H. R. 1744 defines the term “person who en- 
tered service” in substantially the same lan- 
guage as the term “person who served” is de- 
fined in subsection (a). The substitute bill 
would not disturb the definition of the term 
“person who served” as contained in subsec- 
tion (a). Subsection (b) defining the term 
“widow” has been modified by section 3 of 
Public Law 514, Seventy-fifth Congress, May 
13, 1938, which defines the term “widow of a 
World War No. 1 veteran,” Under this defini- 
tion, applicable to all World War No. 1 widows, 
service-connected and non-service-connected 
death, there is a provision relating to proof 
as to the validity of marriage and a delimit- 
ing marriage date, May 13, 1938; also a re- 
quirement of continuous cohabitation from 
date of marriage to date of death of the vet- 
eran except where there was a separation 
which was due to the misconduct of or pro- 
cured by the veteran without fault of the 
widow. It also provides that compensation 
may not be allowed to a widow who has re- 
married either once or more than once, and 
where compensation is properly discontinued 
by reason of remarriage it may not thereafter 
be recommenced. Under H. R. 1744 the term 
“widow” is defined to mean a person who was 
married prior to the date of enactment of the 
proposed legislation and it also contains a 
provision relating to proof of marriages iden- 
tical with that contained in the existing law. 
The substitute bill would define the term 
“widow of a World War No. 1 veteran" for the 
purpose of payment of compensation or pen- 
sion to the widow of a World War No. 1 vet- 
eran under any of the laws administered by 
the Veterans’ Administration, thus establish- 
ing uniformity, as a woman who was married 
to the person who served 10 or more years 
prior to his death or more than 1 year prior 
to enactment of the proposed legislation. 

The 10-year rule as recommended by the 
Veterans! Administration was approved in 
recent legislation pertaining to service pen- 
sions of widows of Indian war veterans and 
is also incorporated in H. R, 86, Seventy- 
eighth Congress, now pending in the Senate, 
which would grant service pension to certain 
Civil War widows not entitled to service pen- 
sions under existing laws because of the de- 
limiting marriage date of June 27, 1905, Pen- 
sion is also provided in the substitute bill 
for widows who were married “more than 1 
year prior to date of enactment of this 
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amendment,” thus extending, in effect, the 
World War No. 1 delimiting marriage date 
approximately 5 years in order that marked 
injustices may not result from substitution 
of the 10-year marriage rule, The first pro- 
viso follows the existing law as weil as H. R. 
1744, relative to proof as to the validity of 
marriages but modifies this provision to pre- 
vent injustices which result from application 
of this provision in certain cases where the 
original date of marriage meets the statutory 
requirement but where the parties were di- 
vorced and later retnarried subsequent to the 
delimiting marriage date. The provisions in 
existing law relating to continuous cohabita- 
tion and remarriage of the widow are con- 


tained in elfect to prevent inequalities and 


establish uniformity in laws administered by 
the Veterans’ Administration. 

Subsection (c) of section 3 of Public Law 
484, Seventy-third Congress, as amended, has 
been modified by application of section 1, 
Public Law 144, Seventy-eighth Congress, 
July 13, 1943, making the administrative, 
definitive, and regulatory provision of Public 
Law 2, Seventy-third Congress, March 20, 
1933, and the Veterans Regulations as now 
or hereafter amended, applicable to benefits 
provided under Public Law 434, Seventy-third 
Congress, as amended, hence the definition of 
the term “child” as contained in paragraph 
VI, Veterans Regulation No. 10 Series, is 
applicable to benefits under this law, as well 
as under other laws administered by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration. The definition of the 
term “child” as contained in H. R. 1744, is 
substantially the same as that contained in 
paragraph VI, Veterans Regulation No. 10 
Series, except that under the definition of 
that term in the bill a child would be eligible 
to receive benefits thereunder after his or her 
twenty-first birthday if attending an ap- 
proved educational institution until comple- 
tion of the course of instruction entered upon 
prior to his or her twenty-first. birthday. 
Under the substitute bill the definition of 
the term child“ as contained in existing law 
would not be disturbed. 

Section 4 of Public Law 484, Seventy-third 
Congress, as amended by section 3 of Public 
Law 198, Seventy-sixth Congress, July 19, 
1939, relates to proof and degree of disability 
and service connection thereof for which no 
provision is made or is necessary in H. R. 1744. 
This section would become inoperative under 
the substitute bill except as to cases saved 
from repeal of section 1 (a) and (b) of that 
act, hereinafter mentioned, 

Section 5 of Public Law 484, Seventy-third 
Congress, June 28, 1934, relates to the effective 
date of payments under that act and was 
modified by section 6, Public Law 304, 
Seventy-fifth Congress, October 16, 1937, and 
applicable Veterans Regulations under which 
awards of death compensation are made ef- 
fective from date of death of the World War 
No. 1 veteran if claim is filed within 1 year 
from date of death, otherwise from date of 
receipt of application in the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. H. R. 1744 provides that pay- 
ments shall be effective from date of 
enactment thereof in all cases where appli- 
cation under Public Law 484, Seventy-third 
Congress, as amended, is on file in the Vet- 
erans’ Administration prior to such date of 
enactment, which would cover pending cases 
not then ad judicated, and that in all other 
cases payments shall be made from date 
application is filed in the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration, This latter provision would create 
an inequality as to claims filed within 1 year 
from the date of the veteran's death in that 
payment could not be made from the date of 
the veteran’s death. The proposed substi- 
tute bill provides that the act shall be ef- 
fective from the date of its approval with 
a proviso that notwithstanding the repeal 
of subsections (a) and (b) of section 1 of 
Public Law 484, Seventy-third Congress, as 


amended, contained in section 1 of the pro- 
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posed legislation, claims based on World 
War No. 1 service otherwise payable for a 
period prior to the effective date of the act 
may be adjudicated and placed on the roll 
and that the benefits of the act shall be ap- 
plicable to such claims and to those claims 
now on the rolls. Under this proviso, those 
now on the rolls and those whose claims 
are adjudicated and placed on the rolls under 
this savings provision would receive compen- 
sation at the rates provided under laws in 
effect prior to enactment of the substitute 
bill for any period prior to the date of ap- 
proval thereof and the benefits of the pro- 
posed legislation thereafter. Claims which 
may be adjudicated and placed on the rolls 
under this savings provision include claims 
based on World War No. 1 service on file in 
the Veterans’ Administration which are 
pending and which have not been adjudicated 
prior to date of approval of the substitute 
bill and claims based on World War No, 1 
service filed thereafter within 1 year from 
date of the veteran’s death which occurred 
prior to the date of approval of the substi- 
tute bill and which would otherwise be pay- 
able for a period prior to that date, i. e, 
from the date of death of the veteran. As 
to all other claims based on World War 
No. 1 service, section 6 of Public Law 304, 
Seventy-fifth Congress, and the Veterans 
Regulations would be controlling and pay- 
ment would be made from date of the vet- 
eran's death if claim is filed within 1 year 
from date of death, otherwise from date 
of receipt of application in the Veterans’ 
Administration. 

Section 6 of Public Law 484, Seventy-third 
Congress, as added by section 1 of Public 
Law 866, Seventy-sixth Congress, October 17, 
1940, relates to recovery of overpayments 
under the provisions of the act and if the 
substitute bill is adopted this section would 
remain in full force and effect but there is 
no provision making it applicable to benefits 
provided under H. R. 1744. 

Under section 9 of Public Law 304, Seventy- 
fifth Congress, October 16, 1937, and section 
1 of Public Law 144, Seventy-eighth Congress, 
the penal and forfeiture provisions and the 
administrative, definitive, and regulatory 
provisions of Public Law 2, Seventy-third 
Congress, and the Veterans Regulations as 
amended, are made applicable to benefits 
provided under Public Law 484, Seventy-third 
Congress, as amended, but to insure applica- 
tion of such provisions, section 5 of the sub- 
stitute bill contains the provision that except 
to the extent they may conflict with the pro- 
posed legislation the provisions of Public 
Law 2, Seventy-third Congress, March 20, 
1933, and the Veterans Regulations as now 
or hereafter amended, and of Public Law 
144, Seventy-eighth Congress, July 13, 1943, 
shall be applicable thereto. It also provides 
that no compensation or pension shall be 
reduced or discontinued by the enactment 
of the proposed legislation. H. R. 1744 con- 
tains no such provisions. 

Section 6 of the substitute bill would re- 
peal section 4 of Public Law 312, Seventy- 
eighth Congress, extending the benefits of 
Public Law 484, Seventy-third Congress, as 
amended, to widows and children of veterans 
of World War No. 2, but contains a saving 
provision as to claims based on World War 
No. 2 service which have been adjudicated 
and allowed under such repealed provision 
prior to the effective date of enactment of 
the proposed legislation. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 

Mr. HILL. I move that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of execu- 
tive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration 
of executive business. 


1944 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate executive 
messages from the President of the 
United States, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. HATCH, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 

Aloysius J. Connor, of New Hampshire, to 
be United States district judge for the dis- 
trict of New Hampshire, vice George F. Morris, 
retired. 

By Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, from the 
Committee on Naval Affairs: 

Capt. Frederick W. McMahon, United States 
Navy, to be a commodore in the Navy, for 
temporary service, to continue while serving 
as chief of staff and aide to Commander, 
Air Force, United States Pacific Fleet; and 

Capt. Howard B. Mecleary, United States 
Navy, retired, to be a commodore in the Navy, 
on the retired list, for temporary service, to 
continue while serving as commanding offi- 
cer, United States naval advance base, Espi- 
ritu Santo. 

By Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads: 

Sundry postmasters. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. If there be no further reports of 
committees, the clerk will state the nom- 
inations on the calendar. 


THE ARMY—NOMINATIONS PASSED OVER 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Army, which 
nominations had been previously passed 
over. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, the Senate 
Committee on Military Affairs will meet 
in the morning to consider all Army 
nominations. In view of that fact, I ask 
that these nominations be passed over. 

The ACTENG PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the Army 
nominations will be passed over. 


PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the United States 
Public Health Service. 

Mr. HILL. I ask that the nominations 
in the Public Health Service be con- 
firmed en bloc. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nomina- 
tions in the United States Public Health 
Service are confirmed en bloc. 
POSTMASTER—NOMINATION REPORTED 

ADVERSELY 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Rachel Elgiva McCracken to be 
postmaster at Galt, Mo., which had been 
reported adversely. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is, Will the Senate 
advise and consent to this nomination? 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, there is on 
the calendar one unfavorable report on a 
postmaster nomination. I understood 
that it was a matter in which the junior 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. TRUMAN] 
was interested, and that the request was 
to be made that the nomination be 
passed over until his return. 


— 
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Mr. HILL. Mr. President, let me say 
to the distinguished Senator from Maine 
that the Senator from Missouri wishes 
that the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads be 
sustained by the Senate. Unless there 
is objection—— 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President; I shall 
have to object to the consideration of the 


‚nomination at this time. 


Mr. HILL. I ask that the nomination 
be passed over, 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nomina- 
tion will be passed over. 


POSTMASTERS—FAVORABLF REPORTS 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations of postmasters 
which had been favorably reported. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask that 
the nominations of postmasters which 
have been favorably reported be con- 
firmed en bloc. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the postmas- 
ter nominations favorably reported are 
confirmed en bloc. 

That completes the calendar. 

Mr. HILL. I ask that the President be 
immediately notified of all nominations 
confirmed today. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the President 
will be notified forthwith, 


RECESS 


Mr, HILL. I move that the Senate 
take a recess until 12 o’clock noon, 
tomorrow. 8 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o’clock and 10 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Tuesday, 
December 5, 1944, at 12 o’clock meridian, 


NOMINATIONS . 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate December 4 (legislative day of 
November 21), 1944: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE 

Joseph C. Grew, of New Hampshire, to be 
Under Secretary of State, 

Nelson A. Rockefeller, of New York, to be 
an Assistant Secretary of State. 

W. L. Clayton, of Texas, to be an Assistant 
Secretary of State. 

Archibald MacLeish, of Virginia, to be an 
Assistant Secretary of State. 

DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 

James Hugh Keeley, Jr., of California, now 
a Foreign Service officer of class 1 and a sec- 
retary in the Diplomatic Service, to be also 
a consul general of the United States of 
America. 

William E. DeCourcy, of Texas, now a For- 
eign Service officer of class 2 and a secretary 
in the Diplomatic Service, to be also a consul 
general of the United States of America. 

Hartwell Johnson, of South Carolina, now 
a Foreign Service officer of class 7 and a secre- 
tary in the Diplomatic Service, to be also a 
consul of the United States of America. 

Harry M. Donaldson, of Pennsylvania, now 
a Foreign Service officer of class 7 and a sec- 
retary in the Diplomatic Service, to be also 
a consul of the United States of America. 

The following-named persons, now Foreign 
Service officers of class 3 and secretaries in 
the Diplomatic Service, to be also consuls 
general of the United States of America; 

Albert M. Doyle, of Michigan. 

Paul P. Steintorf, of Virginia. 
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The following-named persons, now Foreign 
Service officers of class 4 and secretaries in the 
Diplomatic Service, to be also consuls gen- 
eral of the United States of America: 

Lewis Clark, of Alabama. 

William M. Gwynn, of California. 

Paul C. Squire, of Massachusetts, 

James R. Wilkinson, of Wisconsin, 

The following-named persons to be For- 
eigh Service officers, unclassified, vice con- 
suls of career, and secretaries in the Diplo- 
matic Service of the United States of 
America: 

A. John Cope, Jr., af Utah. 

J. Ramon Solana, of North Carolina, 

Robert M. Taylor, of Washington, now a 
Foreign Service officer of class 7 and a secre- 
tary in the Diplomatic Service, to be also a 
consul of the United States of America. 


COMPTROLLER OF CUSTOMS 
Charles F. Murphy, of Jamaica Plain, Mass., 
to be comptroller of customs in customs col- 
lection district No. 4, with headquarters at 
Boston, Mass., to fill an existing vacancy. 
COLLECTOR OF Customs 
Victor Russell, of Port Arthur, Tex., to be 
collector of customs for customs collection 
district No. 21, with headquarters at Port 
Arthur, Tex. (Reappointment.) 


RESISTER OF LAND OFFICE 


Mrs. Grace Gavin Lewis, of Oregon, to be 
register of the land office at The Dalles, 
Oreg. vice William F. Jackson, resigned. 


COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY 


The following-named employees of the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey to the position 
indicated: 

William B. Page to be junior hydrographic 
and geodetic engineer with rank of lieutenant 
(junior grade) in the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey from the 10th day of September 1944. 

Norman Porter to be junior hydrographic 
and geodetic engineer with rank of lieutenant 
(junior grade) in the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey from the 1st day of October 1944. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR ARMY OF THE 
UNITED STATES ; 


To be first lieutenant with rank from 
December 11, 1944 

Second Lt. Kenneth Oswald Due, Quarter- 
master Corps (temporary captain), subject 
to examination required by law. 

MEDICAL CORPS 
To be majors 

Capt. Joseph Sibley Cirlot; Medical Corps 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), with rank 
from December 6, 1944. 

Capt. Richard Howard Eckhardt, Medical 
Corps (temporary colonel), with rank from 
December 10, 1944. 

Capt. John Mars Caldwell, Jr., Medical 
Corps (temporary colonel), with rank from 
December 10, 1944. 

Capt. Charles Parmalee Ward, Medical 
Corps (temporary colonel), with rank from 
December 10, 1944. 

Capt. Elmer Arthur Lodmell, Medical Corps 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), with rank 
from December 10, 1944. 

Capt. Lester Paul Veigel, Medical Corps 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), with rank 
from December 10, 1944. 

Capt. George Lewis Beatty, Medical Corps 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), with rank 
from December 10, 1944, 

Capt. Harold Irvin Amory, Medical Corps 
(temporary colonel), with rank from Decem- 
ber 10, 1944, 

Capt. John Albert Egan, Medical Corps 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), with rank 
from December 10, 1944. 

Capt. George Gustavo Guiteras, Medical 
Corps (temporary lieutenant colonel), with 
rank from December 10, 1944, 
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Capt. Edgar Louis Olson, Medical Corps 
(temporary colonel), with rank from Decem- 
ber 10, 1944. 

Capt. Charles Edwards Spellman, Medical 
Corps (temporary lieutenant colonel), with 
rank from December 10, 1944. 

Capt. Joe Harrell, Medical Corps (tempo- 
rary colonel), with rank from December 27, 
1944. 

To be captain 


First Lt. Bruce Hardy Bennett, Medical 
Corps (temporary major), with rank from 
August 26, 1944. 

PHARMACY CORPS 
To be lieutenant colonel 

Maj. Edward Martin Wones, Pharmacy 
Corps (temporary lieutenant colonel), with 
rank from December 22, 1944. 

CHAPLAINS 
To be colonel 

Chaplain (Lt. Col.) Willis Timmons How- 
ard, United States Army (temporary colonel), 
with rank from December 25, 1944. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate December 4 (legislative day 
of November 21), 1944: 


UNITED STATES PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


APPOINTMENTS AND PROMOTIONS IN THE 
REGULAR CORPS 


To be assistant surgeons, effective date of 
oath of office 
Raymond F. Corpe 
Reuben B. Widmer 


To te temporary passed assistant surgeons, 
effective dates indicated 
William R. Rosanoff, October 1, 1944. 
David F. Bradley, November 1, 1944. 


To be temporary surgeons, effective dates 
indicated 
Waldron M. Sennott, October 1, 1944. 
Edwin N. Hesbacher, November 1, 1944. 
William S. Baum, November 1, 1944. 


To be temporary senior surgeons, effective 
November 1, 1944 
John D. Lane, Jr. 
Robert K. Maddock 
Charles R. Mallary 


To be sanitary engineer directors, effective 
dates indicated 


Frank R. Shaw, December 18, 1944. 
Howard N. Old, December 15, 1944. 


To be dental surgeons, effective dates 
indicated 


Robert H. Moore, November 16, 1944. 
Frank E. Law, December 24, 1944. 


To be senior dental surgeons, effective 
December 1, 1944 


Frederick W. Harper 
Pendleton J. Slaughter 


POSTMASTERS 
MISSOURI 


Everett L. Griffin, Aldrich, 

Clara M. Moore, Avondale. 
Katherine E. Feldmann, Baldwin. 
Nellie Hamilton, Berkeley. 

Edna Walters, Brownington. 
Wade H. Manning, Chula. 

Julia S. Dodge, Commerce. 

James D. Elkins, Dixon. 

Melvin D. Hammons, Dunnegan. 
John S. Vickers, Ewing. 

Mellie E. Coffee, Fairview. 
Chester Alan Platt, Jefferson City. 
Josephine B. Diggs, Jonesburg. 
Myron G. Mann, Kidder. 

Alice F. Paddack, Kingsville. 
Garnet Chappell, Louisiana. 
Mabel E. Trosper, Ludlow. 
Juanita R. Gross, Maryland Heights. 
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Jesse H. Letton, Mindenmines, 
Otis C. Mackey, Morrisville. 
Samantha Wilkinson, Patterson. 
Paul J. Casey, Potosi. 
Frank B. Miller, Queen City. 
Thomas S. Clayton, Raymondville. 
Earl A. Blakely, Revere. 
John T. Harrison, Stark City. 
Nadine-Smith, Tina. 
Edward Francis Gorman, Jr., Wentworth. 
Allien B. Alderson, Wyatt. 

NEW MEXICO 
Jesse L, Truett, Artesia. 
John D, Lane, Lake Arthur. 
Biddie N. Harrelson, Mesilla Park. 
Demetrio P. Roybal, Pecos. 
Ruth Dorbandt Ware, Rincon. 


NEW YORK 
Alexander R. Knowlton, Rexford. 


OKLAHOMA 

Albert W. Shook, South Coffeyville. 
OREGON 

Beatrice I. Scoggins, Arlington, 

Virgie R. Bradley, Aumsville. 

Walter F. Petersen, Lapine. 

James R. Sandford, North Plains. 

Lorena Lane Bounds, Ordnance, 

Mary E. Grieve, Prospect. 

Veva I. Hendricks, Seneca. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Robert R. Du Rant, Jr., Manning. 


Jackson L. Flake, Swansea. 
Katherine M. Ward, Wampee, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monpbay, DECEMBER 4, 1944 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Mont- 
gomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Come, Holy Spirit, Heavenly Dove; lift 
us above all strife and give us Thy peace 
within. We pray that we may not be 
victims of paralyzing fear and awkward- 
ness; in Thy light may we see light, and 
in Thy love may we breathe hope. Infuse 
our spirits with sound wisdom to meet the 
emergencies which may confront us with 
mental and spiritual firmness which sig- 
nify the secret of strength and courage. 

O peace of God, mighty as the power 
which hides in the birth of the morning, 
come and dwell among the nations lest 
they be severed and destroyed. Grant 
that our citizens may understand fully 
that the healthiest life for our Republic 
is the life of service. Persuade us that 
if we are to preserve our own spiritual 
growth we must bring vigor and grace 
to others. In integrity of soul, in calm- 
ness of a conquering faith, help us to 
sacrifice and labor on until the light of 
peace breaks from the eternal hills. Help 
us to lift up the feeble hands that hang 
down and strengthen the tottering feet 
which are going the way of this scarred 
earth. Deliver our hearts from the bonds 
of selfishness and enable us to yield our- 
selves to the Son of Man who inscribes 
on His mind and heart the names of His 
children everywhere. In Thy holy name. 
Amen, 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Friday, December 1, 1944, was read and 
approved. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Frazier, its legislative clerk, announced 
that the Senate had passed a joint reso- 
lution of the following title, in which 
the concurrence of the House is re- 
quested: 

S. Con. Res. 56. Joint resolution authoriz- 
ing the acceptance of a bust of Hon. Cordell 
Hull, former Secretary of State. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendment to the 
bill (H. R. 3732) entitled “An act to re- 
peal the prohibition against the filling of 
a vacancy in the office of district judge 
in the district of New Jersey”; disagreed 
to by the House; agrees to the conference 
asked by the House on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
appoints Mr. HATCH, Mr. CHANDLER, and 
Mr, DANAHER to be the conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 


RESIGNATION OF MEMBER ü 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication, which 
was read: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., 
December 3, 1944. 
Speaker Sam RAYBURN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SPEAKER RAYBURN: I have transmitted 
to the Governor of Tennessee my resignation 
as a Member of the Seventy-eighth Congress, 
effective Monday, December 4. This action 
will not affect my membership in the Sev- 
enty-ninth Congress to which I have been 
duly elected and in which I expect to serve. 

A copy of my letter to Governor Cooper is 
attached hereto. 

Sincerely yours, 
ALBERT GORE, 
Member oj Congress. 


ACCEPTANCE OF BUST OF HON. CORDELL 
HULL 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Tennessee IMr. 
COOPER]. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, on behalf 
of the entire Tennessee delegation in the 
House of Representatives, I ask unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker's 
desk Senate Concurrent Resolution 56 for 
immediate consideration. 2 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the Joint 
Committee on the Library is hereby author- 
ized and directed to accept, on behalf of the 
Congress of the United States, a bust of Hon. 
Cordell Hull, Secretary cf State, formerly a 
Member of the House of Representatives and 
of the United States Senate from the State 
of Tennessee, presented by the Cumberland 
(Md.) Evening and Sunday Times, and to 
cause such bust, executed by George Conlon, 
sculptor, to be placed in a suitable location 
in the United States Capitol. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the resolu- 
tion? 

There was no objection. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

REPORT OF BOARD OF VISITORS TO THE 

UNITED STATES MERCHANT MARINE 

ACADEMY 


Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to file for printing in the 
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Recerp at this point the report of the 
Board of Visitors to the United States 
Merchant Marine Academy, Kings Point, 
N. Y., consisting of Members of the Sen- 
ate and House. The meeting was held 
September 30, 1944. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentieman from Vir- 
ginia? 

There was no objection. 

The document referred to follows: 


REPORT OF THE BOARD OF VISITORS TO THE 
UNITED STATES MERCHANT MARINE ACADEMY, 
Kincs Point, N. Y., SEPTEMBER 30, 1944 


The PRESENT OF THE SENATE. 
The SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA- 


TIVES. 

GENTLEMEN: Pursuant to Public Law 301, 
Seventy-eighth Congress, chapter 194, second 
session, approved May 11, 1944, the following 
Senators and Menibers of the House of Rep- 
resentatives were designated to constitute the 
1944 Board of Visitors to the United States 
Merchant Marine Academy: 


SENATORS 


By Committee on Commerce: Joszan W. 
Batter, of North Carolina (ex officio); GEORGE 
L. Ravcurre, of Maryland; HaroLD H, BUR- 
TON, of Ohio. 

By the Vice President: James M. TuNNELL, 
of Delaware. 


MEMBERS OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


By the Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
Committee: ScHUYLER O. BLAND, First Con- 
gressional District of Virginia (ex officio); 
Eowary J. Hart, Fourteenth Congressional 
District of New Jersey; ROBERT RAMSPECK, 
Fifth Congressional District of Georgia; 
Ric kranp J. WELCH, Fifth Congressional Dis- 
tric of California, 

By the Speaker of the House: EUGENE J. 
KrocH, Ninth Congressional District of New 
York; Gorpon CANFIELD, Eighth Congressional 
District of New Jersey; Representative DANIEL 
Extison, Fourth Congressional District of 
Maryland, was later appointed in place of Mr. 
RICHARD J. WELCH, of California, who was 
unable to attend, 

The Board of Visitors to the United States 
Merchant Marine Academy assembled at 
Wiley Hail at 10 a. m., Friday, September 29, 
1944, where the members were received by 
the Superintendent of the Merchant Marine 
Academy, Capt. Giles C. Stedman, United 
States Naval Reserve, and his staff. 

The following members of the Board were 
present at the first and later meetings: Sen- 
ator GEORGE L. Ravcurre, Senator HaroLD H. 
Burton, Representative SCHUYLER O. BLAND, 
Representative ROBERT RAMSPECK, Represent- 
ative Eucrne J. Krocu, Representative GORDON 
CanriELp, and Representative DANIEL ELLISON, 


FIRST MEETING OF THE BOARD OF VISITORS 


After being conducted to the conference 
room, Representative SCHUYLER O. BLAND took 
the chair as temporary chairman for the pur- 
pose of organization. 

The Board elected Representative SCHUYLER 
O. BLANp as chairman, and designated Lt. 
Comdr. William W. MacKenzie, United States 
Naval Reserve, as secretary, and Lt, Comdr. 
William L. Bull, United States Maritime Serv- 
ice, as assistant secretary. 

When, at the request of the chairman, the 
Superintendent and his staff joined the Board 
in conference, the Superintendent was in- 
vited to make such reports on the state of 
the, academy as he deemed pertinent and 
proper to bring to the Board’s attention. In 
response to this invitation, the Superintend- 
ent, Capt. Giles C, Stedman, United States 
Naval Reserve, presented the following re- 
port; 

“Gentlemen, it is a pleasure to welcome the 
first Congressional Board of Visitors to the 
United States Merchant Marine Academy, 
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“The entire academy personnel is sincerely 
gratified by this visit, and appreciates the 
important function of your board in better 
enabling us to accomplish the mission of 
this national institution. 

We are well aware that the performance of 
this additional duty during these arduous 
days calls for considerable sacrifice for each 
of you. But we firmly believe that this gen- 
erous donation of your time and effort will 
be compensated for by the realization that 
you will have rendered a valuable service to 
the academy and to the Nation’s growing 
maritime strength. 


“Part I. Introduction to background and 

establishment of cadet corps 

“The passage by the Congress of the Mer- 
chant Marine Act of 1936, as amended, gave 
distinct impetus to the Federal training of 
officers for the United States merchant 
marine by providing for the establishment 
of the United States Merchant Marine Cadet 
Corps. f 

“The United States Merchant Marine Cadet 
Corps was officially organized by the United 
States Maritime Commission, in the spring 
of 1938. In order to prepare a comprehen- 
sive training program an exhaustive study 
was first made of all foreign systems of mer- 
chant marine officer For many 
years England, Italy, Germany, Japan, Hol- 
land, Norwey, Sweden, France, and Denmark 
had well-established training programs. Ac- 
cordingly, a comprehensive analysis was 
made of the best points of each system of 
training. With this background, and with 
the assistance of the keenest minds among 
American shipping officials and merchant 
marine officers, the Maritime Commission in- 
augurated and developed the United Stetes 
Merchant Marine Cadet Corps, the Nation's 
first Federal system for training officers for 
the merchant marine. 

“The cadet corps had its inception when 
the 99 cadets who were aboard Government- 
owned. or subsidized vessels were placed un- 
der the direct supervision of the Maritime 
Commission on March 15, 1938. Early in 
1939, national competitive examinations for 
the appointment to cadetships were inaugu- 
rated, and for the first time in the history of 
this Nation an opportunity was presented to 
qualified young Americans of every State in 
the Union to receive training for a career in 
the United States merchant marine, 

“Lacking its own facilities ashore, the new- 
ly established cadet corps necessarily had to 
share the quarters of certain other training 
institutions, such as the Admiral Billard 
Academy at New London, the New York State 
Maritime Academy at Fort Schuyler, N. V., 
the United States navy yard at Algiers, La., 
and a United States Navy base in San Fran- 
cisco. Although at that early date the total 
complement of the cadet corps was low, the 
course of study was comprehensive, based on 
a 4-year curriculum. 

“The growing international tension and 
subsequently declaration of war suspended 
the 4-year course, and compelled the adop- 
tion of a shortened period of training. Con- 
current with the increasing strength of 
the cadet corps, two basic schools were 
established, one at San Mateo, Calif., the 
other. at Pass Christian, Miss. By the end 
of 1941, the rapidly increasing strength of 
the cadet corps made clear the urgent need 
for the establishment of an adequate acad- 
emy on the Atlantic coast to furnish both 
basic and advanced training. Accordingly, 
thorough investigation was made to locate 
a suitable site for the new academy. Final 
selection indicated that the Walter P, 
Chrysler estate of 11 acres, at Kings Point, 
N. T., was the most appropriate location, 
and in December 1941, its purchase for $100,- 
000 was consummated by the United States 
Maritime Commission, Plans were at once 
developed to adopt this estate for use in 
building the first Federal Merchant Marine 
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Academy which would furnish officer train- 
ing to the young men of all States. $ 


“Part II. Planning, estadiishment, and con- 
struction of United States Merchant 
Marine Academy 


“The newly acquired Chrysler property and 
residence were occupied early in 1942, and 
instructional activity was commenced. At 
the same time, broad plans were developed 
at the United States Merchant Marine Cadet 
Corps headquarters in Washington for the 
final design of the academy. Architects, 
cadet corps officials, prominent merchant 
marine officers, and educators jointly con- 
tributed to the preparation of the over-all 
plans, The design was based on a peace- 
time complement of 1,209 cadet-midship- 
men, althcugh it was then fully realized that 
during the war it would be necessary to 
operate with at least double that figure. 
Final design having been established a 
unique problem presented itself owing to 
the need of continuing all traiming activity 
at the same time that the buuders pro- 
ceeded with construction of the new buid- 
ings. Further, the enrollment was con- 
stantly increasing, and to accommodate the 
cadet-midshipmen it was necessary not only 
to occupy fully all existing buildings on 
the grounds, but temporary C. C. C. barracks 
as well, erected for the purpose. Owing to 
the critical shortage of steel, reinforced con- 
crete wes used for the basic construction of 
the new buildings. Record progress was 
made in the entire constructional program. 

“At the termination of the construction 
period of approximately 15 months the acad- 
emy was substantially complete and ac- 
cordingly was officially dedicated on Sep- 
tember 30, 1948, At this date the academy 
had entered upon its full-scale instructional 
program. The cadet corps at that time hed 
a total strength of 7,514 cadet-midshipmen, 
of whom 1,094 were undergoing basic train- 
ing at the acedemy and the two basic schools 
on the Pacific and Gulf coasts; 2,200 were 
undergoing advanced training at the acad- 
emy, and the remainder, some 4,220, were in 
an intermediate period of training at sea 
aboard rumerous merchants vessels voyag- 
ing to all parts of the world. 


“Part III. Broad review of cadet corps 
academic curriculum 


“The course of training prescribed for the 
past 2½ years has been one of 18 months’ 
duration, consisting of 3 months at basic 
school, followed by at least 6 months aboard 
ships, and 9 months advanced courses at the 
academy. Effective October 1, 1944, the 
course will be extended to 2 years. ` 

“The method of instructing cadet-mid- 
shipmen is unusual, because of the provision 
whereby each cadet-midshipman must serve 
at sea aboard merchant vessels as a part of 
his training. Consequently, during existing 
War conditions, all cadet-midshipmen es- 
signed to the academy for advanced courses 
are veterans with service in combat zones. 

“At the very beginning of the cadet corps 
system of training it was found necessary, 
because of the movement of merchant ves- 
sels, to have new sections of 25 cadet-mid- 
shipmen commence their basic and advanced 
academic schedules at weekly intervals. 
Graduations take place at semimonthly in- 
tervals, thus keeping a constant supply of 
graduates available for sea duty. 

“It is, of course, recognized that before 
newly appointed cadet-midshipmen are 
ready for assignment to training at sea, a 
basic course ashore is essential. Hence, the 
present basic training, of 4 months’ dura- 
tion, has a two-fold purpose. First, to pre- 
pare cadet-midshipmen to be useful when 
they join a vessel for sea training, and take 
care of themselves and others in event of 
enemy action or accident, and second, to 
present a rudimentary outline of the chief 
subjects upon which to build future train- 
ing. With cadet-midshipmen undergoing 
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sea training aboard so many varied merchant 
vessels, centralized control is difficult. Ac- 
cordingly a novel method of supervising their 
study is in force. District cadet-midship- 
men supervisors and instructors are stationed 
in New York, Baltimore, New Orleans, the 
Canal Zone, Los Angeles, San Francisco, and 
Seattle. These officers visit vessels which are 
in port, and not only check progress made 
by cadet-midshipmen but also assist them 
with studies. In addition, the cadet corps 
has developed a guided plan of self-study for 
the cadet-midshipman at sea, called a sea 
project. This sea project outlines for the 
cadet-midshipman the essential points of 
importance on board his ship, to which at- 
tention must be directed during his study. 
This comprehensive manual has been so de- 
signed that for all cadet-midshipmen un- 
dergoing deck training, only two individual 
types of projects are necessary: one for cargo 
ships, and one for tankers. For cadet-mid- 
shipmen in engineering training, two proj- 
ects suffice—one for steam, and one for 
Diesel vessels. Cadet-midshipmen are at sea 
for an over-all period of 6 to 9 months, de- 
pending on duration of voyages. During this 
time they make sketches, prepare drawings, 
and write answers to hundreds of questions. 
These questions pertain to the construction, 
equipment, operation of their vessels, and 
other professional subjects. Upon termina- 
tion of their sea training, cadet-midship- 
men must have their projects completed. 
They then report to district supervisors for 
assignment to the academy. 

“To summarize academic training at Kings 
Point, the course now consists of 36 weeks’ 
advanced work, and will be expanded to 52 
weeks on October 1, 1944. Deck and engine 
cadet-midshipmen take separate courses of 
study, although both study naval science and 
shipping economics. The chief subjects 
studied by deck cadet-midshipmen include 
navigation, seamanship and cargo, ship con- 
struction, mechanical drawing, and meteor- 
ology. Engineer cadet-midshipmen have as 
major courses the study of steam engineering, 
Diesel engineering, refrigeration, electrical 
engineering, ship construction, and engineer- 
ing drawing. 

“Teaching is chiefly done by the lecture- 
demonstration method. Lectures are supple- 
mented by pertinent laboratory and practical 
Work. Extensive use is made of educational 
motion pictures, slide films, charts, models, 
specimens of equipment, and other visual 
aids, 

“Instructors are guided uniformly through- 
out their respective courses by lesson plans 
developed by officers of the cadet corps. 
These lesson plans show detailed content of 
each lesson, and when used in conjunction 
with an instructor's guidebook, insure that all 
courses are taught in accordance with a 
standard plan. 

“Academic control is exercised chiefiy by 
an academic board, which maintains high 
scholastic standards, and an effective method 
of detecting cadet-midshipmen who are 
unable to measure up to the high standard 
required by the Merchant Marine Cadet 
Corps. 

“While cadet-midshipmen pursue a rigorous 
course of study, there are extensive provisions 
made for extracurricular and recreational ac- 
tivities. An extensive athletic program is 
under way, using all available facilities for 
the physical conditioning and recreation of 
cadet-midshipmen, The academy also pos- 
sesses an auditorium, recreation rooms, and a 
library which contains a collection of books 
on appropriate technical and general subjects, 

“At the completion of courses. graduates are 
examined for their original merchant-marine 
licenses as third mates, or third assistant 
engineers, for service in any ship in the 
United States merchant marine. Graduates 
also receive diplomas and commissions as en- 
signs in the United States Naval Reserve and 
United States maritime service. About 5.000 
have graduated from the cadet corps and its 


the Navy Department, 
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academy since 1938. Of this number 30 per- 
cent, or about 1,500, are on active duty as 
officers in the Navy; the remaining 3,500 are 
serving as officers in merchant vessels. 


“Part IV. Grounds, buildings, and equipment 


“The academy, now totaling 60 acres, is 
situated at Kings Point, Long Island, N. Y. 
New construction completed since acquisition 
of the Chrysler estate includes buildings suit- 
able for their respective purposes which are 
all named in honor of persons who were 
prominent in the history of the merchant 
marine. Major buildings include seven 
dormitories for cadet-midshipmen, a large 
mess hall, a drill. hall, a hospital, and aca- 
demic buildings for deck and engine training. 
These are supplemented by necessary service 
buildings. š 

“The success of a training program depends 
to a certain degree on available instructional 
equipment. The academy is fortunate in 
having secured a great deal of marine equip- 
ment from the Navy and from the United 
States Maritime Commission. For deck 
training, navigational instruments and aids 
are available, including a most up-to-date 
Sperry gyrocompass laboratory. A full-sized 
set of ship’s cargo masts, winches, and 
booms is installed near the water front for 
practical instruction in cargo handling. In- 
struction in seamanship is supplemented by 
numerous small boats and latest designs of 
lifeboat davits and life rafts. There are also 
based at the academy, sail-, steam-, and 
Diesel-propelled training vessels, in which 
cadet midshipmen make short cruises as 
part of their practical training. Engineer- 
ing laboratory equipment includes a marine 
steam power plant which generates steam 
from two marine boilers. This steam is used 
for heating the entire academy, as well as 
for operating instructional equipment. A 
varied selection of steam engines, pumps, and 
auxiliaries, as well as Diesel engines, elec- 
trical equipment, and shop tools is available 
for actual operation and practical training. 
The department of naval science has not only 
a wide variety of representative guns, loading 
machines, specimen mines, and paravanes, 
but also has numerous instructional models 
and aids for classroom use. 


“Part V. Operation of academy 


“The United States Merchant Marine Cadet 
Corps is a division of the training organiza- 
tion of the War Shipping Administration, 
This organization has jurisdiction over the 
training of officers and seamen for the dura- 
tion of the war. The cadet corps operates 
under the direction of a supervisor whose 
office and staff are located in Washington, 
D. C. The academy, the largest unit of the 
United States Merchant Marine Cadet Corps, 
is headed by a superintendent. Next in the 
chain of command is the commandant of 
cadet midshipmen, assisted by the executive 
and administrative officers, and the secretary 
of the academic board, who supervise all aca- 
demic and service departments necessary to 
the operation of the academy. 

“The academy at Kings Point and the cadet 
basic schools at San Mateo and Pass Chris- 
tian are operated on a military basis, with 
discipline on the same plane as that at other 
service academies. Cadet-midshipmen of the 
cadet corps are appointed midshipmen in 
the United States Naval Reserve, in an inac- 
tive status. Officers and instructors are as- 
signed to cadet corps units jointly by the 
United States Maritime Service and the 
United States Navy. The Navy has been most 
cooperative in every respect in assisting in 
the operation of the academy and other cadet 
corps units. 

“More than 90 percent of our Instructors 
are merchant marine officers, approximately 
one-half of whom are on active duty as mem- 
bers of the United States Naval Reserve. 
They have been assigned to the academy by 
The remainder are 
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commissioned officers of the United States 
Maritime Service. Our subordinate adminis- 
trative complement consists of enlisted per- 
sonnel of the United States Maritime Service 
and civil-service employees. 


“Part VI. Accomplishments and aims 


“Thus the establishment and growth of the 
United States Merchant Marine Academy has 
been outlined. Built at a cost of $7,300,000, 
less than the cost of a single modern de- 
stroyer, there now exists the first Federal 
academy for training merchant marine of- 
ficers, operating on a parallel with the Naval 
Academy, Military Academy, and Coast Guard 
Academy for the equally important Amer- 
ican merchant marine. 

“The cadet corps as of this date has already 
graduated 5,000 officers, many of whom have 
since risen to positions of master and chief 
engineer aboard vessels of the United States 
merchant marine. Of growing importance, 
however, is the post-war function of the 
cadet corps and its academy. It is expected 
that graduates, having been trained under 
the highest possible standards, will take the 
initiative in safeguarding the interests and 
well-being of the United States merchant 
marine in years to come, and thus play a 
key role in the national welfare. 

“Highly desirable is the prompt return to 
a 4-year course, consisting of 9 months’ basic 
training, 12 to 15 months aboard ships, and 
2 years advanced study at the academy. Also 
highly desirable is the return to national 
competitive examinations for appointment as 
cadet-midshipmen in the United States Mer- 
chant Marine Cadet Corps. 

“It may be of interest to note here that 
the 514-year-merchant marine officer train- 
ing course of Russia was reduced to only 
4% years during the existing war. In the 
opinion of not a few interested in the fu- 
ture of the American merchant marine, the 
reduction of the cadet corps’ 4-year course 
to 1% years was indeed drastic, and action 
to return to 4 years should be taken at the 
earliest practicable date. 


“Conclusion 


“In conclusion, may I again assure you that 
you are most welcome, I thank you for 
your kind interest and attention. The en- 
tire staff of the United States Merchant Ma- 
rine Academy offers you its full cooperation, 
and stands ready to assist you in every way 
possible during your visit.” 

Upon the conclusion of this report the 
chairman threw the meeting open to ques- 
tions by members of the Board, some of whom 
were not familiar with the organization of 
the United States Merchant Marine Cadet 
Corps and Academy. Their questions were 
set by the superintendent and his 
staff, 

At this time, Capt. James Harvey Tomb, 
United States Navy (retired), the first Super- 
intendent of the United States Merchant Ma- 
rine Academy, was presented to the Board. 

In order to thoroughly acquaint the mem- 
bers of the Board with the academic pro- 
gram of the academy, each member was given 
a folio containing the following enclosures, 
the purpose of each being briefly outlined by 
Commander Harold V. Nerney, United States 
Naval Reserve, executive officer of the 
academy: 

1. Information booklet of the United States 
Merchant Marine Cadet Corps. 

2. Information booklet for ship's officers 
and shore Officials of steamship companies. 

3. Regulations and instructions of the 
United States Merchant Marine Cadet Corps. 

4. (a) Registration as of September 1, 1944, 
showing distribution and quota by States. 

(b) Home States of cadet-midshipmen in 
training as of September 1, 1944. 

(c) Typical daily “strength” report of the 
United States Merchant Marine Academy. 

5. (a) United States Merchant Marine Ca- 
det Corps roster of officers, September 1, 1944, 
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(b) Organization chart of the United States 
Merchant Marine Academy. 

(o) Directory of officers of the United States 
Merchant Marine Academy, September 1, 1944. 

6. (a) Academic curriculum of the United 
States Merchant Marine Academy. 

{b) Outline of courses for preliminary 
cadet-midshipman (deck), and a typical class 
schedule. 

(e) Outline of courses for preliminary 
cadet-midshipmen (engine), and a typical 
class schedule. 

(d) Outline of courses for advanced cadet- 
midshipmen (deck), and a typical class 
schedule. 

(e) Outline of courses for advanced cadet- 
midshipmen (engine), and a typical class 
schedule. 

7. Typical academic schedule for the week. 

8. Typical plan of the week. 

9. Album of pictures of the United States 
Merchant Marine Academy and cadet-mid- 
shipmen activities. 

10. Guide book for instructors of the United 
States Merchant Marine Academy. 

11. Typical instructors’ manuals. 

(a) Instructor's manual in navigation for 
preliminary cadet-midshipmen (deck). 

(b) Instructor’s manual in steam engi- 
neering for preliminary cadet-midshipmen 


(engine). 

12. Tanker supplement to the sea project 
for cadet-midshipmen (deck). 

The superintendent invited the chairman 
to designate a member of the Board to deliver 
a brief address to the regiment of cadet-mid- 
shipmen immediately before the review at 
4:05 p.m. Senator GEORGE L. RADCLIFFE was 
selected to make this address. 

The regimental commander, Cadet-Mid- 
shipman William C. Gibson, United States 
Merchant Marine Cadet Corps, was then pre- 
sented to the chairman and the members of 
the Board. After being presented, he invited 
the members of the Board to luncheon with 
the regiment at Delano Hall. 

Just before the meeting adjourned at 
11:30 a. m., the chairman informed the 
Board of the regrets expressed by the fol- 
lowing members of the Board for the inabil- 
ity to be present due to unforeseen circum- 
stances: Senator Josian W. Baux, Senator 
James M. TUNNELL, Representative EDWARD 
J. HART. 


Meeting with the regiment of cadet- 
midshipmen 

At 12:30 p. m. the Board was conducted to 
Delano Hall by the cadet-midshipmen regi- 
mental commander and his staf for luncheon 
with the regiment. There were no commis- 
sioned officers present. After luncheon each 
member of the Board was introduced to eight 
cadet-midshipmen from his home State and 

held a 20-minute conference with them. 


Tour of the academy 


Their officer escorts having been presented 
to them, the members of the Board proceeded 
on a conducted tour of the academy. Among 
the various buildings and activities inspected 
were: Barry Hall, typical cadet-midshipmen’s 
quarters; O'Hara Hall, naval science class- 
rooms, drill hall, pistol range, gun room, and 
ordnance equipment; Bowditch Hall, acad- 
emy library, classrooms, radio code room, 
chart room, mechanical drawing room, radio 
laboratory, gyro laboratory, meteorology 
equipment, bridges, and the auditorium; 
Fulton Hall, classrooms, electrical laboratory, 
machine shop, Diesel laboratory, welding 
school, forge shop, and steam laboratory; 
Samuels Hall, sail loft, practical seamanship 
room, lifeboat and fire-fighting classrooms, 
and signaling rooms (where a brief class in 
mersigs was held). 

Proceeding then along the water front the 
Board viewed the cargo mast unit, Lyle gun 
and breeches buoy unit, and observed the 
harbor facilities and training vessels. 

Upon completion of this tour, the Board 
proceeded to Kendrick Field and witnessed 
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the review of the regiment of cadet-midship- 
men. 

The Board reassembled at the senior officers’ 
mess at 4:45 p. m. for an informal discussion 
which terminated at 5:30 p. m. 


Superintendent's reception and dinner 


At 6:30 p. m. the Superintendent held a 
reception and dinner for all members of the 
Board. In addition to the members of the 
Board there were present Capt. J. H. Tomb, 
United States Navy (retired), five officers 
from the headquarters of the United States 
Merchant Marine Cadet Corps, and 20 officers 
of the academy staff. 

After the dinner a film depicting the activ- 
ities of the entire United States Merchant 
Marine Cadet Corps was shown, accompanied 
by a running commentary given by Cem- 
mander H. V. Nerney, United States Naval 
Reserve. 

The Board adjourned for the day at 10:40 


Saturday, September 30, 1944 
The members of the Board reassembled at 
8:30 a. m. and were conducted by their offi- 
cer escorts on a tour of Patton Hospital, visit- 
ing the dispensary, dental rooms and labora- 
tories, wards, operating rooms, and diet 
kitchen. 


SECOND MEETING OF THE BOARD OF VISITORS 


The members of the Board were taken 
aboard the training vessel William Webb for 
an inspection of the water front. 

At 9:30 a. m. the Board assembled in the 
wardroom of the training vessel William Webb 
for its final meeting, adjourning at 10:30 a.m. 

Upon adjournment the members of the 
Board proceeded to Kendrick Field to witness 
a formal review of the regiment of cadet- 
midshipmen. 

Following the review, the members of the 
Board attended a buffet luncheon in O'Hara 
Hall with the Superintendent and senior offi- 
cers of the academy and prominent invited 
guests from the maritime industry in cele- 
bration of the first anniversary of the dedi- 
cation of the United States Merchant Marine 
Academy. 

The members of the Board departed from 
the academy at their pleasure upon the con- 
clusion of the luncheon. 


Comments and recommendations 


As a result of the inspections made and 
the interviews held with members of the 
Merchant Marine Academy staff and cadet- 
midshipmen of the regiment, the Board of 
Visitors respectfully submits the following 
comments and recommendations: 

1. The Board recognizes the necessity of 
maintaining a permanent United States Mer- 
chant Marine Academy. This academy will 
be an important factor in the development 
of a sound merchant-marine policy for the 
country. The maintenance of an adequate 
merchant marine of high standards depends 
upon the availability of qualified officers as 
well as upon the existence’ of the best ships 
and favorable economic conditions. It is 
imperative that the indispensable service to 
the Nation which the United States Merchant 
Marine Academy has been rendering in main- 

a steady supply of well-trained offi- 
cers for the merchant marine and the Navy 
shall be continued in the immediate post- 
war days and for all years to come. 

2. Although the present plant and facili- 
ties of the academy are of a permanent 
nature and have been developed in accord- 
ance with well-conceived plans, the Board 
feels that early and careful consideration 
should be given to the expansion of both 
grounds and buildings to the end that a 
complete and fully integrated educational in- 
stitution may be established at the earliest 
moment. Study should be made of the evi- 


academy. Enlargements of 
grounds and facilities should be based on 
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the requirements of the future permanent 


_cadet-midshipmen complement of 1,200. 


3. The Board is of the unanimous opinion 
that a full 4-year course is needed for this 
profession and recommends the return to the 
4-year course as soon as practicable. Op- 
portunity should be given to the graduates of 
the present shortened course to pursue post- 
graduate work upon resumption of the full 
course in order that they may have compe- 
tence and knowledge in their profession equal 
to the graduates of the 4-year course. 

4. The Board recognizes the need, dur- 
ing the national emergency, of keeping the 
Cadet Corps at a maximum strength without 
regard to national competitive examinations, 
provided the applicants meet the educational 
qualifications required. However, as a per- 
manent national institution, it is necessary 
that equal opportunities for entrance be 
offered to the population of all parts of the 
country. Such equality may be attained by 
the assignment of quotas to each State and 
the requirement of passing a competitive ex- 
amination by all applicants, subject to the 
additional qualifications of high moral char- 
acter, perfect physical condition, and aptitude 
for the profession. 

5. The Board recommends that means be 
provided for the academy to keep fully 
abreast of all modern marine inventions and 
equipment. As an example, one member of 
the Board learned, while overseas this sum- 
mer, that the British were planning to place 
radar equipment on the vessels of their mer- 
chant fleet. It is hoped that it will be pos- 
sible for the United States Navy to cooperate 
with our merchant marine in a free exchange 
of contemporary developments in maritime, 
naval, and scientific fields. 

6. The Board believes that there is a lack 
of proper publicity for the academy. The 
members have been surprised and pleased, 
even as members of a congressional commit- 
tee having to do with merchant marine legis- 
lation, at the outstanding establishment 
found at Kings Point. Ways and means 
should be found by which the true story of 
the United States Merchant Marine Cadet 
Corps and Academy can be brought to public 
attention. The Board will aid in every way 
to accomplish this. 

7. It is the recommendation of this Board 
that the next Board of Visitors of the acad- 
emy visit and study conditions at the 
academy at an early date in the year, so 
that they can have ample opportunity to 
give due consideration to questions of per- 
manent policy and thus make a more sub- 
stantial contribution to the welfare of the 
Merchant Marine Academy. 

8. The Board recognizes that a great ma- 
jority of the cadet-midshipmen who are now 
in training have seen service with the mer- 
chant marine in combat zones; they feel that 
this is a strenuous education for these men 
in itself, and produces the best kind of officer 
material for the future, The Board recom- 
mends that consideration be given to the 
general status of merchant marine officers as 
veterans of this war. A distinction must be 
made between their status and the status of 
members of the military and naval services 
during the war, yet certainly these men de- 
serve regard as veterans of war service and 
should be given a fair opportunity to estab- 
lish themselves in their profession. Any 
study of the situation must consider their 
special qualifications and their special needs. 

CONCLUSION 

In conclusion the members of the Board 
wish to congratulate the superintendent, the 
Officers, and the cadet-midshipmen of the 
United States Merchant Marine Cadet Corps 
and Academy for the splendid work being 
done. The Board was deeply impressed by 
the spirit and morale of officers and cadet- 
midshipmen, as well as by the institution— 
the latter so splendidly arranged and most 
effectively operated with an administrative 
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and educational personnel of the highest 
character and efficiency. 

The Board wishes to thank the superin- 
tendent, their escorts, and every officer for 
the courtesy and hospitality extended to the 
members during their visit. 

To Lt. Comdr. William W. MacKenzie, 
United States Naval Reserve, secretary to the 
Board of Visitors, the Board expresses its sin- 
cere appreciation for his ceaseless efforts in 
its behalf, and for his invaluable assistance 
and cocperation. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Schuyler Otis Bland, Gordon Canfield, 
Eugene J. Keogh, Edward J. Hart, 
James M. Tunnell, Josiah W. 
Bailey, Harold H. Burton, George L, 
Radcliffe, Robert Ramspeck, Dan- 
jel Ellison; W. W. MacKenzie, lieu- 
tenant commander, United States 
Naval Reserve, secretary of the 
Board of Visitors. 


SUSPENSION OF TARIFF DUTY ON COCO- 
NUTS AND COCONUT MEATS 


Mr. PETERSON of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker's table the bill 
(H. R. 1033) to suspend the effectiveness 
during the existing national emergency 
of the tariff duty on coconuts, and for 
its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
will the gentleman explain this legis- 
lation? 

Mr. PETERSON of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, this bill was introduced in the 
House by the gentleman from Connecti- 
cut [Mr. TALBOT], and it has the unani- 


mous report of the committee. It was 


considered by the committee very care- 
fully and suspends the tariff on fresh 
coconuts during the national emergency. 
These coconuts are used for pastry, for 
sale as fresh coconuts, and in candies 
only. It has a favorable report from the 
War Department, the Navy Department, 
the Treasury Department, and all Gov- 
ernment departments. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Is 
this a renewal of a previous suspension? 

Mr. PETERSON of Florida. It is a sus- 
pension of the tariff on fresh coconuts. 
The tariff on coconut oil has been sus- 
pended before, but we overlooked the 
fresh coconuts. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That no duty shall be 
levied, collected, or payable under the Tar- 
iff Act of 1930, as amended, with respect to 
coconuts or coconut meat imported during 
the period beginning with the day following 
the date of enactment of this act and end- 
ing with the termination of the unlimited 
national emergency proclaimed by the Pres- 
ident on May 27, 1941. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert the following: “That no duty shall 
be levied, collected, or payable under the 
Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, with respect 
to coconuts or coconut meat provided for in 
paragraph 758 of that act, entered, or with- 
Grawn from warehouse, for consumption, 
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during the period beginning with the day 
following the date of enactment of this act 


‘and ending with the termination of the un- 


limited national emergency proclaimed by 
the President on May 27, 1941.“ 


The committee amendment 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp in two instances; 
in one to include a statement made by 
the Honorable Marvin Jones, War Food 
Administrator, before the cotton con- 
ference in the Senate Office Building this 
morning, and in the other, a statement 
by the Honorable Claude R. Wickard, 
Secretary of Agriculture, before that 
same body. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Record and include an ad- 
dress delivered by Hon. Mortimer R. 
Proctor, Governor-elect of the State of 
Vermont. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ver- 
mont? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO SIT DURING SESSIONS OF 
THE HOUSE 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Select Com- 
mittee to Investigate the Indian Condi- 
tions of America be permitted to sit today 
during the session of the House, and any 
other times it may be required to do so 
during the week. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair cannot en- 
tertain that request. The policy has 
been adopted that that consent is not 
granted to committees while bills are 
being read for amendment in the House. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Record and include an ar- 
ticle entitled “Legislative Program of 
President Hoover.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp and include a 
resolution adopted by the Farm Bureau 
of Nebraska. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ne- 
braska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp and in- 
clude a radio address delivered by me 
yesterday. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection, 


was 


DECEMBER 4 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include a brief 
newspaper article. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. - 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 
Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, Iam 


‘informed that the Resident Commis- 


sioner of the Philippines, Brigadier Gen- 
eral RoMULO, will be in the United States 
within a few days, and I have been re- 
quested to obtain consent for him to ad- 
dress the House on December 7. Conse- 
quently, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that the Resident Commissioner 
of the Philippines be permitted to ad- 
dress the House on Thursday, December 
7, for 20 minutes before the legislative 
program of the day, and that this re- 
quest not be considered as a precedent by 
the Members. In view of the fact that 
the distinguished Resident Commissioner 
of the Philippines has just returned from 
Leyte, and will have an important mes- 
sage from the front lines on the libera- 
tion of the Philippines, I ask that this 
request be granted. 

The SPEAKER, The Chair believes 
that under the circumstances a request 
like that should be entertained. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp and include two news items 
relating to Dr. Joseph L. Thorning. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


THE CONSENT CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is Consent Cal- 
endar day. The Clerk will call the first 
bill on the Consent Calendar, 


TO EXPEDITE THE PAYMENT FOR LAND 
ACQUIRED DURING THE WAR PERIOD 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 919) to 
expedite the payment for land acquired 
during the war period. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
in view of the fact that a rule has been 
granted on this bill for consideration 
later in the week, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be passed over without prej- 
udice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


REGULATIONS OF FERTILIZERS, FEEDS, 
AND NURSERY STOCK 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3405) 
making certain regulations with ref- 
erence to fertilizers, feeds, and nursery 
stock, or seeds that may be distributed 
by agencies of the United States. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 


1944 


Mr. KEAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

TO AMEND PUBLIC LAW 537 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2908) 
to amend Public Law 537, Seventy- 
seventh Congress, approved May 2, 1942. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

WAR SHIPPING FIELD SERVICE 


The Clerk called House Joint Reso- 
lution 182, to create the War Shipping 
Field Service. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the reso- 
lution be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

FOREIGN SERVICE BUILDINGS AND 

GROUNDS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4282) 
to amend the act entitled “An act for 
the acquisition of buildings and grounds 
in foreign countries for use of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of 
America,” approved May 7, 1926, as 
amended, to permit of the sale of build- 
ings and grounds and the utilization of 
proceeds of such sale in the Government 
interest. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr, COLE of New York. Reserving 
the right to object, Mr. Speaker, as I 
understand, the effect of this bill is to 
authorize the State Department to sell 
any American properties in foreign lands 
and use the proceeds of the sale of those 
properties for the acquisition of other 
properties to be used by the State De- 
partment. Ever since the bill has been 
on the Consent Calendar I have asked 
that it be passed over because of the ob- 
jection that has been raised by the mem- 
bers of the Appropriations Subcommit- 
tee for the State Department that if 
adopted this bill would permit the State 
Department to circumvent the Congress 
in appropriating funds with which to 
purchase embassy and legation proper- 
ties in foreign countries. I understand 
the State Department is very anxious 
for the bill to be adopted. As far as I 
am personally concerned, I have no ob- 
jection to it if the members of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations do not. I have 
discussed the matter with the chairman 
of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
who advises me that my understanding 
of the bill is incorrect. If so, and if it 
is true that even though the bill is adopt- 
ed, the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
would have to be asked for permission 
to expend any of these moneys for prop- 
erties in foreign lands before that could 
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be done. Then the Congress would re- 
tain control of disbursement of the fund. 
I should like to hear from the gentleman 
from New York on the proposition. 

Mr. BLOOM. The Foreign Service 
Buildings Commission always has juris- 
diction over this money. That Commis- 
sion consists of the chairman and the 
ranking Republican member of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Foreign Relations, the 
chairman and the ranking Republican 
member of the House Committee on For- 


-eign Affairs, the Secretary of State, the 


Secretary of the Treasury, and the Sec- 
retary of Commerce, They always have 
jurisdiction over that and must get a 
complete vote. 

The chairman of the House Committee 
on Foreign Affairs is now the chairman 
of this Commission. Nothing can go 
through and no money can be expended 
unless the entire Foreign Service Build- 
ings Commission approves of it. 

May I also state that this is an emer- 
gency, because throughout the world we 
have embassies, legations, and consular 
offices in very bad locations and cannot 
dispose of them unless we have the assur- 
ance that we are going to get the money 
to buy other locations. If this legisla- 
tion would go through at this time it 
would save the Government many, many 
thousands of dollars. 

Mr. COLE of New York. The gentle- 
man agrees that neither the House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations nor the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs would have 
anything to say as to how this money 
could be spent? 

Mr. BLOOM. As soon as the location 
is selected, the matter must come before 
the Committee on Foreign Relations and 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs be- 
fore the chairmen and ranking mem- 
bers of those committees agree to it. 
They cannot spend a dollar unless we 
approve of it. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Does the gen- 
tleman advise the House, then, that the 
Foreign Service Buildings Commission 
cannot spend any of this money until 
after it has cleared that expenditure with 
the House Committee on Foreign Affairs? 

Mr. BLOOM. And the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations as well; both 
of them. 

Mr. COLE of New York. I am speak- 
ing of the House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs and the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

Mr. BLOOM. Yes; that is absolutely 
correct. 

Mr. COLE of New York. So that the 
Congress does then retain some control 
over how this money shall be spent? 

Mr. BLOOM. We retain jurisdiction 
over all of the moneys that are expended, 
not only on the land but on the buildings. 

Mr. COLE of New York. This bill does 
circumvent the Committee on Appropri- 
ations, however; in other words, hereto- 
fore has it been necessary for that com- 
mittee to appropriate money for the 
acquisition of embassies in 
lands? : 

Mr. BLOOM. Under existing law we 
are allowed to exchange property. If 
we have a piece of property that we 
want to get rid of and you have a piece 
of property that you want to exchange 


foreign: 
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for that, we are allowed to make that 
exchange. But we cannot always find 
someone who has a piece of property to 
exchange that is usable by us. We are 
allowed to sell or exchange, but the only 
thing is that we must take the money 
from the sale of this property, put it 
back in the Treasury, and then ask for 
an appropriation to buy another piece of 
property. By that time the properties 
we want to buy have been disposed of. 

Mr, COLE of New York. To that ex- 
tent, then, this bill makes it unneces- 
sary that the State Department come to 
the Committee on Appropriations for an 
appropriation to do whatever the State 
Department wants? 

Mr. BLOOM. Well, yes; in a way, you 
are right. But you must remember that 
this money is taken from the State De- 
partment because they sell their own 
property, 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr Speaker, 
in raising this auestion and in view of 
the discussion that followed, I think I 
have performed my responsibility to the 
House. This is a matter that should in- 
terest the Committee on Appropriations. 
If the Committee on Appropriations in- 
terposes no objection to it, I see no reason 
why I should. Therefore, Mr. Speaker, 
I withdraw my reservation of objection. 

Mr. MOTT. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I would like to ask 
the gentleman from New York a ques- 
tion. The gentleman from New York 
said that before any property could be 
acquired for the purposes of this bill, 
those wishing to acquire it would have 
to come before the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs for permission. Is that by virtue 
of any authority or simply an agreement 
between the gentleman’s committee and 
the State. Department? 

Mr, BLOOM. I will say this to the 
gentleman: There is a special Commis- 
sion that has already been approved by 
the Congress, the Foreign Building Com- 
mission, which consists of the chairman 
of the Foreign Relations Committee of 
the Senate, the ranking Republican 
member of the Senate Committee on For- 
eign Relations, the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs of the House, 
the ranking Republican member of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs of the 
House, the Secretary of State, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, and the Secretary 
of Commerce. All of them must approve 
of this in writing. They must sign a 
petition that it is approved of by them. 

Mr. MOTT. Now, will the gentleman 
tell us why that is necessary at this par- 
ticular time and what is the disadvan- 
tage of the State Department coming to 
the Congress and getting an authoriza- 
tion and an appropriation if it wants to 
purchase property itself? 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, I am glad 
that the gentleman has asked that ques- 
tion. It is a simple business proposition 
all the way through. The fact is that we 
have certain locations that the State De- 
partment bought many years ago. Those 
locations are not serviceable for us, or 
rather for the State Department. Now 
we want to get a new location. Under 
the present law we can exchange that 
property for another piece of property, 
but we cannot always find a serviceable 
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plece of property to exchange. If, for 
example, we find a location that we can 
buy in Argentina, we can buy that for a 
certain amount of money. If we sell 
our property to buy that and we do not 
get the money from the Committee on 
Appropriations, we have sold our prop- 
erty and we have nothing at all for our 
embassies or legations. We can make 
money and we do not have to convert 
the money, the pesos, or whatever cur- 
rency it may be, into dollars, and then 
the dollars into pesos. This legislation 
will save the Government many, many 
hundreds of thousands of dollars and 
enable us to get the proper locations by 
negotiating for cash instead of exchang- 
ing property. 

Mr. MOTT. Will the gentleman tell 
me this: Under this bill could not the 
purchasing authority, which the gentle- 
man referred to, go out and buy a new 
piece of property and erect a building 
for an embassy or a legation on it with- 
out coming to the Congress and getting 
an authorization for it, and an appro- 
priation? 

Mr. BLOOM. It can, under this legis- 
lation, but it must come to both commit- 
tees, and both the Foreign Relations 
Committee and the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs must approve of it. But 
they will not go out and buy any prop- 
erty unless they find that they have the 
money todoso. They get that money by 
selling their present location. As a real 
estate proposition—and I have had 
nearly 50 years of experience in real 
estate—this is the only way for anyone 
to buy any property. 

Mr. MOTT. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my reservation of objection. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, reserving the right to object, I feel 
that the members of the subcommittee of 
the Committee on Appropriations, which 
has the responsibility for appropriating 
for the State Department, should be con- 
sulted in the matter. Therefore, Mr. 
Speaker, I object, pending consultation 
with the subcommittee. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman withhold his objection for a 
moment? I will be glad to answer, if I 
can, any questions the gentleman has in 
mind. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. No; I have 
objected. 


LOSSES ON ACCOUNT OF ERADICATION 
OF MEDITERRANEAN FRUITFLY IN THE 
STATE OF FLORIDA 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2542) 
for the relief of certain claimants who 
suffered losses and sustained damages as 
the result of the campaign carried out by 
the Federal Government for the eradi- 
cation of the Mediterranean fruitfly in 
the State of Florida. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. KEAN, Mr. COLE of New York, 
and Mr. CUNNINGHAM‘ objegted, and 
the bill was stricken from the calendar, 

EMERGENCY OFFICERS’ RETIREMENT 

BENEFITS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1948) 
to amend the act of July 15, 1940, per- 
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taining to emergency officers’ retirement 
benefits. i 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that this bill 
be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


CLAIMS ARISING OUT OF TARIFF ACT OF 
1922 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 901) 
conferring jurisdiction upon the Court 
of Claims of the United States to con- 
sider certain claims arising after Janu- 
ary 1, 1926, out of the Tariff Act of 1922. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that this bill 
be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


AMENDING THE NATIONALITY ACT OF 
1940 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1296) 
to amend sections 347 (b) and 401 (a) of 
the Nationality Act of 1940 be extending 
the periods within which petitions for 
naturalization filed prior to the effective 
date of that act may be heard, and to 
extend for a period of 4 years the time 
within which certain citizens must re- 
turn to the United States as evidence of 
the fact that they have elected to become 
American citizens, respectively. 

Mr.MOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ore- 
gon? 

Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to that. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. MOTT. I object. 


DELEGATE IN CONGRESS FROM ALASKA 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5246) 
to provide for filling a vacancy in the 
office of Delegate in Congress from 
Alaska. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


LOSS OF NATIONALITY BY REASON OF 
VOTING UNDER LEGAL COMPULSION IN 
A FOREIGN STATE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2448) 
to provide that nationals of the United 
States shall not lose their nationality by 
reason of voting under legal compulsion 
in a foreign state. 

There being no objection the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

- Be it enacted, etc., That section 401 (e) of 
the Nationality Act of 1940, as amended (U. 
S. C., 1940 ed., title 8, sec. 801 (e)), is amend- 
ed to read as follows: 

“(e) Voting in a political election in a 
foreign state or participating in an election 
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or plebiscite to determine the sovereignty 
over foreign territory, unless such voting in 
a political election or such participation in 
an election or plebiscite is done under legal 
compulsion; or”. 

Sec. 2. The amendment made by section 1 
of this act to section 401 (e) of the Nation- 
ality Act of 1940, as amended, shall take effect 
as of the effective date of the Nationality Act 
of 1940. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 2, line 2, insert the words “was or 
~hereafter”, following the word “plebiscite.” 

Page 2, line 3, strike out all of section 2. 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


RELIEF TO DISBURSING OFFICERS OF 
THE ARMY ON ACCOUNT OF LOSS AND 
DEFICIENCY OF GOVERNMENT FUNDS, 
VOUCHERS, RECORDS, OR PAPERS 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 218) to 
authorize relief of disbursing officers of 
the Army on account of loss or deficiency 
of Government funds, vouchers, records, 
or papers in their charge. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
reserving the right to object, no doubt 
this bill is justified. I should like to call 
attention to the provision in which the 
Secretary of War is directed to submit 
to the Congress a report of his activities 
by virtue of the act. I raise the ques- 
tion for the purpose of inquiring if it is 
necessary to impose that obligation on 
the Secretary of War, and to just have 
one more report.come to the Congress to 
be put in somebody’s pigeonhole and col- 
lect dust. Isee the gentleman from Mis- 
souri is in the Chamber. As the mem- 
bership knows, the gentleman has intro- 
duced a bill to make unnecessary the 
making of certain reports by various de- 
partments to the Congress, most of which 
are completely ignored. 

It seems inadvisable and unnecessary 
to impose an additional obligation upon 
the Secretary of War, as in this instance, 
to send out one more report. I would 
like to inquire if any member of the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Ex- 
ecutive Departments feels that that re- 
port is essential in order to safeguard 
the Government’s interest. 

Mr. MANASCO. In answer to the 
gentleman, I think it is a wise idea to 
have these departments know that their 
transactions will be scrutinized by a con- 
gressional committee. I think it will 
save us money in the long run. We do 
not read all of those reports but we do 
read some of them. 

Mr. COLE of New York. It is the gen- 
tleman’s view that his cemmittee will 
make inquiry into the different reports 
the Secretary may send out under this 
resolution? 

Mr. MANASCO. Yes, sir. The mere 
fact that the Department has to send 
down a report means that they will be 
very careful, and I think it will avoid 
a lot of fraud. 
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Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? er 

Mr. COLE of New York. I yield. 

Mr. COCHRAN, I suggest to the chair- 
man of the committee that an amend- 
ment could be offered striking out that 
part of the bill which requires a report. 

When we considered this bill in the 
committee, as you recall, there was no 
discussion about it; all the reports were 
favorable. I admit I overlooked that pro- 
viso. Had I seen it when the bill was con- 
sidered I would have made a motion in 
the committee to strike it out; and I will 
make a motion to strike it out now if the 
bill is considered, and if the gentleman 
from Alabama will agree. I do not see 
any reason why we must have.a report in 
this instance. 

Mr. MANASCO. Ifthe gentleman from 
New York will yield further, I believe it is 
a wise idea to require these departments 
to make reports to Congress, because the 
mere fact they do make the reports and 
that somebody on some congressional 
committee may act upon it and the 
press may study the report will restrain 
them. 

Mr. COCHRAN. I may say to the gen- 
tleman from Alabama that I circularized 
every chairman of a House committee on 
the bill I introduced, asked for comments 
and criticism, especially whether they 
had any objection to the passage of the 
bill, I have letters on my desk ready to 
submit to the committee in the next Con- 
gress showing that there is not one chair- 
man of committee in this House who ob- 
jected to any of the provisions of the bill 
I introduced. 

During the time I was chairman of that 
committee those reports came in, and I 
can honestly say that outside of one re- 
port which carried a list of refunds made 
by the Bureau of Internal Revenue in 
connection with income tax laws, there 
never was one report that anybody ever 
asked to see. 

Mr, MANASCO. That may be true. 

Mr. COCHRAN. I do not think this 
provision should remain in the bill, The 
time to eliminate these reports is when 
resolutions asking for them are intro- 
duced. I suggest to the gentleman that 
he agree to accept an amendment to 
strike out this provision. 

Mr. MANASCO. The gentleman from 
Missouri has the right to offer such an 
amendment. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I pro- 
pose to object unless the gentleman agrees 
to the striking out of this provision. 

Mr. MANASCO. It makes no differ- 
ence to me; if Congress does not want 
this provision that is up to Congress. 

Mr. COCHRAN. But the gentleman is 
chairman of the committee of which I 
am a member. 

Mr. MANASCO. And the gentleman 
has the right to offer the amendment. 
Perhaps I may not oppose the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill may be 
passed over without prejudice. 
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The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 
COMPENSATION TO OWNERS OF PRI- 

VATELY OWNED AIRPLANES USED ON 

OFFICIAL BUSINESS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4547) 
to amend the act of February 14, 1931, 
as amended, so as to permit the compen- 
sation on a mileage basis, of civilian of- 
ficers or employees for the use of pri- 
vately owned airplanes while traveling 
on official business. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
reserving the right to object, this bill 
undoubtedly is entirely justified, but I 
should like to call the attention of the 
chairman of the Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Executive Departments to 
the fact that the report accompanying 
the bill does not fully comply with rule 
13, paragraph 2 (a), in that it does not 
show the changes in existing law. 

I therefore ask unanimous consent 
that the bill may be passed over with- 
out prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection, 


RELATING TO MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE 
AMONG CERTAIN INDIAN TRIBES 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 267) re- 
lating to marriage and divorce among 
the Klamath and Modoc Tribes and 
Yahooskin Band of Snake Indians. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That from and after 6 
months after approval of this act no mar- 
riage thereafter entered into, to which a 
member of the Klamath or Modoc or Yahoo- 
skin Band of Snake Indians of the Klamath 
Indian Reservation in Oregon is a party, 
shall be valid for any purpose unless such 
marriage shall haye been solemnized pur- 
suant to the laws of the State in which the 
ceremony is performed, 

Sec. 2. Bona fide Indian custom marriages 
existing prior to the effective date of sec- 
tion 1 of this act are valid, and recordation 
of such marriage with the superintendent of 
the Klamath Indian Agency, if both parties 
are then living, in a book kept by him for 
that purpose shall be prima facie evidence of 
such marriage. The nonrecordation of such 
a marriage shall be prima facile evidence of 
the nonexistence of such marriage. 

Sec. 3. From and after the date of the ap- 
proval of this act divorces in which a member 
of the said tribes or band of Indians is a 
party shall be effected only by decree of a 
State court of competent jurisdiction. 

Src. 4. No person shall be entitled to in- 
herit as the surviving spouse of a deceased 
member of the Klamath or Modoc Tribes or 
Yahooskin Band of Snake Indians by virtue 
of a marriage entered into subsequent to the 
effective date of section 1 of this act unless 
his or her marriage to the decedent has been 
solemnized in conformity with the provisions 
of this act: Provided, That nothing herein 
contained shall be construed to authorize the 
devolution of restricted property within the 
Klamath Reservation to any person not qual- 
ified under the provisions of section 5 of the 
act of June 1, 1938 (52 Stat. 605). 
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With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 2, line 1, after the word “marriages”, 
insert “with members of said tribe mentioned 
ih section 1.“ 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


ESTATE OF JACKSON BARNETT 
The Clerk called the bill (S. 1710) to 


-authorize the sale and conveyance of 


certain property of the estate of Jack- 
son Barnett, deceased Creek Indian. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Interior is hereby authorized to sell and 
convey any or all of the property hereinafter 
described, upon such terms and conditions 
as he shall prescribe: Lot 2 of tract No. 8553, 
as shown on map recorded in book 105, pages 
22 and 23 of maps, and the southerly 40 feet 
of lot 20 and all of lot 21 of tract No. 3446, as 
shown on map recorded in book 37, page 84 of 
maps, in the office of the county recorder of 
Los Angeles County, Calif., together with all 
improvements thereon, and all furniture, 
fixtures, and personal property, belonging to 
the estate of Jackson Barnett, located in or 
on said real property. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

Mr.McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, my 
purpose in rising at this time is to ex- 
press my appreciation of the work that 
has been done by the members of the 
objectors’ committee on both sides of 
the aisle. The Members who undertake 
this work perform their duties outside 
of their regular activities as Members of 
the House and members of committees 
to which they have been appointed, and 
they do so at great sacrifice to them- 
selves. This is probably the last call of 
the Consent Calendar at this session. 

Tomorrow will be the last call of bills 
on the Private Calendar and, of course, 
there will be no opportunity of expres- 
sion when those bills are called as there 
is when bills on the Consent. Calendar 
are called. 

I want to express my feeling of appre- 
ciation, and I am sure I speak the senti- 
ments of all Members of the House, to 
Members on both sides, Democrats and 
Republicans alike, who have so unselfish- 
ly made the sacrifice that they have dur- 
ing the past 2 years in serving on the 
objectors’ committee, a task that none 
of us seek, every one of us would like to 
get away from the job, but which each 
and every one of these Members has as- 
sumed. Therefore I want to thank the 
members of the objectors’ committee, 
They play a very important part in the 
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I want to thank them all personally, 
the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
BarvEn], the gentleman from Tennes- 
see [Mr. Priest], the gentleman from In- 
diana [Mr. MADDEN], the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Core], the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. Kean], the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. CunnincHam], the 
gentleman from Oregon [Mr. Mort}, the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. GRANT], 
the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
SPRINGER], and the gentleman from Ohio 
Mr. MCGREGOR]. 

I feel it is only fitting and proper— 
in fact I consider it my duty, and to me 
it is a pleasant duty—to express on this 
probably the last day for calling bills on 
the Consent Calendar during the pres- 
ent session my own personal feeling of 
appreciation, and to convey to the House 
information as to the important work 
these Members have done at such a great 
sacrifice to themselves. I know that in 
these few extemporaneous remarks I ex- 
press, also, the feeling of all Members 
of the House. 

Mr, MARTIN of Massachusetts. Will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACEK. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I join with the majority leader 
in his expression of commendation of 
the objectors committee and the Mem- 
bers thereof. They perform a thank- 
less but patriotic service and I am sure 
the entire membership of this House 
appreciates it. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. JENKINS. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the 
gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, I served 
in the capacity of an objector, so-called, 
for about 10 years and I think I know 
that what the majority leader has just 
said is absolutely true. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 
AUTHORIZING : SECRETARY OF THE IN- 

TERIOR TO SELL CERTAIN LANDS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 126) to 
authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
sell certain lands, and for other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc,, That the Secretary of 
the Interior is hereby authorized in his dis- 
cretion to sell and convey, under such terms 
and conditions as he may prescribe, those 
certain areas heretofore acquired for the 
Albuquerque Indian School, New Mexico, sit- 
uated within tracts numbered 97a, 97b, and 
98, as shown on the Middle Rio Grande con- 
Servancy district map, comprising approxi- 
mately thirty and seventy-five one-hun- 
dredths acres: Provided, That the proceeds 
derived from the sale of said land shall be 
deposited into the Treasury of the United 
States as school revenue pursuant to the act 
of May 17, 1926 (44 Stat. 560), and shall be 
available for the purchase of suitable farm 


lands, or interests therein, together with ` 


improvements thereon, as an addition to the 
Albuquerque Indian School Reserve. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
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time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


ACQUISITION OF INDIAN LANDS FOR 
GRAND COULEE DAM AND RESER- 
VOIR 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3869) 
to amend section 1, act of June 29, 1940 
(54 Stat. 703), for the acquisition of In- 
dian lands for the Grand Coulee Dam 
and Reservoir, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the committee has not complied with 
the Ramseyer rule, and I therefore ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


AUTHORIZING SALE OF CERTAIN LANDS 
OF THE TULALIP TRIBE OF INDIANS 
(WASHINGTON) 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4782) 
to authorize the sale of certain lands of 
the Tulalip Tribe of Indians, State of 
Washington. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Interior is hereby authorized, in his dis- 
cretion, under such rules and regulations as 
he may prescribe, and with the approval of 
the governing officials of the Tulalip Tribe 
of Indians, to sell and convey to the pur- 
chasers certain lands, commonly referred to 
as tidelands, fronting upon lots 1, 2, 3, and 
4 of section 1, township 29 north, range 
4 east, the south half of section 36, town- 
ship 30 north, range 4 east, and lot 1 of 
section 6, township 29 north, range 5 east, 
Willamette meridian, Washington. Title to 
the lands so sold shall be conveyed by deed 
executed by the governing officials of the 
tribe and approved by the Secretary of the 
Interior. In the discretion of the Secretary 
of the Interior, the lands may be offered for 
sale by lots or parcels based upon local lot 
descriptions as identified by ocal plats of 


survey covering Priest Point Park subdivi-, 


sions: Provided, That the proceeds of the 
sale of the lands shall be deposited with the 
bonded disbursing officer of the Tulalip 
Indian Agency to the credit of the Tulalip 
Indian Tribe, a corporation, and, with the 
approval of the Secretary of the Interior, 
such proceeds may be reinvested in other 
lands, in accordance with and subject to the 
provisions of the act of June 18, 1934 (48 
Stat. 984). 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


BRINGING OF CERTAIN ALIENS INTO THE 
UNITED STATES 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 963) re- 
lating to the imposition of certain pen- 
alties and the payment of detention ex- 
penses incident to the bringing of cer- 
tain aliens into the United States. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr, KEAN. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I have no objection 
to the first part of the bill, but section 
4 allows the Attorney General to lower 
the fines to shipping companies who 
have let sailors jump from their ships, 
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from $1,000 to $200. I understand that 
the author of the bill will accept an 
amendment striking out section 4; there- 
fore I am not objecting at this time, but 
will introduce an amendment later. 

Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield, may I make an ex- 
planation? I think the gentleman is 
wrong in the matter of the fine. The 
reason for the reduction of the fine to 
$200 is that there are certain people who 
hold a visa from an American consul, 
and on that visa they come in on a 
steamship and land in this country. 
When the Immigration Department finds 
that this man actually had no right to 
come in, the steamship lines are fined 
$1,000. 

Mr. KEAN. May I say to the gentle- 
man that I am not. objecting to that 
part of the bill at all. Section 4 of the 
bill says that if a sailor jumps a ship, 
that the Attorney General may remit 
the fine to $200, and that is the part 
that I am objecting to. 

The SPEAKER. -Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 15 of the 
Immigration Act of February 5, 1917 (39 Stat. 
885; 8 U. S. C. 151), is hereby amended by 
changing the period after the word “hereof”, 
as it appears in the next to the last sentence 
of the said section, to a colon, and adding 
the following: “Provided further, That in 
cases of aliens who arrive in possession of 
unexpired visas issued by United States con- 
suls within 60 days of the alien’s foreign 
embarkation, detention expenses and ex- 
penses incident to detention shall not be 
assessed against the vessel if the inadmis- 
sibility of the aliens could not have been 
ascertained by the exercises of reasonable 
diligence at the time the visas were issued 
and the sole cause of exclusion is one arising 
under section 13 of the Immigration Act 
of 1924 (43 Stat. 161-162; 50 Stat. 165; 46 
Stat. 581; 8 U. S. C. 213 (a)-213 (f)). 

Sec, 2. Section 18 of the Immigration Act 
of February 5, 1917, as amended (39 Stat. 
887-889; 45 Stat. 1551; 8 U. S. C. 154), is 
amended by changing the period after the 
last word in the second sentence thereof 
to a comma and adding the following: “ex- 
cept that detention expenses and expenses 
incident to detention, shall not be assessed 
against the owner or owners of the vessels 
on which they respectively came when the 
aliens are in possession of unexpired visas 
issued by United States consuls within 60 
days of the aliens’ foreign embarkation if 
the inadmissibility of the aliens could not 
have been ascertained by the exercise of rea- 
sonable diligence at the time the visas were 
issued and the sole cause of exclusion is one 
arising under section 13 of the Immigration 
Act of 1924 (43 Stat. 161-162; 50 Stat. 165; 
46 Stat. 581; 8 U. S. C. 213 (a)-213 (f)).” 

After the word “land” as it appears in the 
third sentence of this section, which reads: 
“or to fail to pay the cost of their mainte- 
nance while on land”, add the following: 
“as required by this section or section 15 
of this act,” 

Sec. 3, Subsection (b) of section 16 of the 
Immigration Act of 1924 (43 Stat. 163; 8 U. S. 
C. 216 (b)), is hereby amended by substitut- 
ing a colon for the period after the word “as- 
sessed” and inserting the following: “Pro- 
vided, That no fine nor refund, as provided 
for in this subsection, nor any expense in- 
cident to detention in connection with an 
application for admission to the United 
States, shall be assessed or required for 
bringing into the United States any allen. 
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if such alien holds an unexpired visa issued 
by a United States consul within 60 days 
of the alien's foreign embarkation if the 
inadmissibility of the alien could not have 
been ascertained by the exercise of reasonable 
diligence at the time the visa was issued.” 

Sec. 4. Subsection (a) of section 20 of the 
Immigration Act of 1924 (43 Stat. 164; 8 U. 
S. C. 167 (a)), is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following: “The Attorney 
General may, upon application in writing 
therefor, mitigate such penalty to not less 
than $200 for each seaman in respect of whom 
such failure occurs, upon such terms as the 
Attorney General in his discretion shall think 
proper. This section, as amended, shall ap- 
ply to all penalties arising subsequent to 
June 5, 1940." 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 2, line 2, after the word “if”, strike 
out down to and including the word and“ 
in line 5. 

Page 2, line 6, after the figures 130, insert 
“(a) (1) or (3).” 

Page 2, line 18, after the word “if”, strike 
out down to and including the word “and” 
in line 20. 

Page 2, line 21, after the figures 13“, insert 
“(a) (1) or (3).” 

Page 3, strike out lines 14, 15, and 16, 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. Speaker, I offer an 
amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Kean; Page 3, 
line 17, strike out section 4. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION 
SERVICE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5464) 
amending the law relating to the author- 
ity of certain employees of the Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service to make 
arrests without warrant in certain cases 
and to search vehicles within certain 
areas. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, as I understand 
from the report this bill would broaden 
the authority of certain immigration of- 
ficials in order to confer that authority 
where it might be used in the case of 
transportation by aircraft. I would like 
to hear, however, some further explana- 
tion of changes in the existing law, if 
there are any, from the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. LESINSKI]. 

Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, a letter 
written by the Attorney General to the 
Speaker of the House contains the fol- 
lowing language: 

Under existing law arrests of aliens illegally 
in the United States may be made only pur- 
suant to a warrant issued by the Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service. This lim- 
itation is cumbersome and at times results 
in frustrating the ends of justice. The power 
to make arrests in such cases without a war- 
rant should be conferred on personnel of the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service with 
a restriction that an alien so taken into 
custody should be produced for a hearing 
without unnecessary delay. 
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Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw my reservation of objection. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Further re- 
serving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
this is but one of perhaps a dozen bills 
reported out by the Committee on Im- 
migration and Naturalization, and in 
each instance the report accompanying 
the bill, as is the common practice, con- 
tains a letter submitted to the commit- 
tee by the head of the department inter- 
ested in the proposal, but I have been in- 
trigued by the fact that in all the let- 
ters submitted to the Committee on Im- 
migration and Naturalization by the At- 
torney General, and which are contained 
in these several reports, the name of the 
Attorney General, his identity, is indi- 
cated in blank. I wonder if there is any 
particular reason why the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization thought 
it inadvisable to disclose the identity of 
the Attorney General who is submitting 
these letters. 

Mr. LESINSKI. I cannot answer that 
question. The chairman of the commit- 
tee is not present, and he is the man 
who got the letters. I believe the letters 
were written to the Speaker of the House, 
and I know the Speaker knows who the 
Attorney General is, and I know the let- 
ters were signed. 

Mr. COLE. of New York. The genile- 
man can assure the House there was no 
deliberate intention on the part of the 
committee to withhold that information? 

Mr. LESINSKI. I do not think so. 
I think it is just a technical error. 

Mr. COLE of New York. I thought so 
when I saw it the first time, but when it 
happened in all 12 reports I thought per- 
haps a policy must have been adopted 
by the committee concerning it. It is 
only recently that this has occurred, 
and it made me think that perhaps the 
committee had adopted a policy not to 
disclose the identity of the Attorney 
General or make any reference to it. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the fourth proviso 
of the second paragraph of the section en- 
titled “Bureau of Immigration” of the act 
entitled “An act making appropriations for 
the Departments of State and Justice and for 
the Judiciary, and for the Departments of 
Commerce and Labor, for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1926, and for other purposes,” 
approved February 27, 1925 (43 Stat. 1049), 
as amended (8 U. S. C. 110), be, and it is 
hereby, amended to read as follows: 

“Any employee of the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service authorized so to do 
under regulations prescribed by the Commis- 
sioner of Immigration and Naturalization 
with the approval of the Attorney General, 
shall have power without warrant (1) to ar- 
rest any alien who in his presence or view is 
entering or attempting to enter the United 
States in violation of any law or regulation 
made in pursuance of law regulating the ad- 
mission, exclusion, or expulsion of aliens, or 
any alien who is in the United States in vio- 
lation of any such law or regulation and is 
likely to escape before a warrant can be ob- 
tained for his arrest, but the person arrested 
shall be taken without unnecessary delay for 
examination before an officer of the Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service having 
authority to examine aliens as to their right 


to enter or remain in the United States; (2) 
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to board and search for aliens any vessel 
within the territorial waters of the United 
States, railway car, aircraft, conveyance, or 
vehicle, within a reasonable distance from 
any external boundary of the United States; 
and (3) to make arrests for felonies which 
have been committed and which are cog- 
nizable under any law of the United States 
regulating the admission, exclusion, or ex- 
pulsion of aliens, if the person making the ar- 
rest has reason to believe that the person so 
arrested is guilty of such felony and if there 
is likelihood of the person escaping before a 
warrant can be obtained for his arrest, but 
the person arrested shall be taken without 
unnecessary delay before the nearest avail- 
able commissioner or before any other near- 
by officer empowered to commit persons 
charged with offenses against the laws of the 
United States; and such employee shall have 
power to execute any warrant or other proc- 
ess issued by any officer under any law regu- 
lating the admission, exclusion, or expulsion 
of aliens.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


AMENDMENT OF SECTION 401 (A) OF THE 
NATIONALITY ACT OF 1940 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5496) 
to amend section 401 (a) of the Nation- 
ality Act of 1940. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the first sentence 
of the second proviso of section 401 (a) of 
the Nationality Act of 1940, approved October 
14, 1940 (54 Stat. 1168; 8 U. S. C. 801 (a)), 
is hereby amended to read as follows: “Pro- 
vided further, That a person who has ac- 
quired foreign nationality through the 
naturalization of his parent or parents, and 
who at the same time is a citizen of the 
United States, shall, if he is abroad and has 
not theretofore expatriated himself as a 
citizen of the United States by his own 
voluntary act, be permitted at any time prior 
to January 13, 1947, to return to the United 
States and take up permanent residence 
therein, and it shall be thereafter deemed 
that he has elected to be a citizen of the 
United States.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


AMENDMENT OF SECTION 201 (G) OF THE 
NATIONALITY ACT OF 1940 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5513) 
to amend the Nationality Act of 1940. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. COLE of New York. Reserving 
the right to object, Mr. Speaker, in view 
of the fact that this bill radically alters 
provisions of existing law and the Na- 
tionality Act, I ask that some member 
of the committee undertake an explana- 
tion of its purpose and effect, with 
especial reference to a subsequent bill on 
the calendar, No. 415. 

Mr.LESINSKI. The report contains a 
complete and detailed statement as to 
why the Department of Justice has asked 
for this legislation. It reads: 

Under existing law, when a child is born 
abroad to a couple, one of whom is a cit- 
izen of the United States and the other an 
alien, the child is born a United States cit- 
izen if the citizen-parent has had a total of 
10 years’ residence in the United States, 5 
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years of which existed after the parent's 
sixteenth birthday. Under the provision of 
law, which was enacted in 1940, no citizen- 
parent, where the other parent is an alien, 
can transmit his United States citizenship to 
his child if the parent is under 21 years of 
age at the time of the birth of the child, 
because the father could not have had 5 
years’ residence in the United States subse- 
quent to his sixteenth birthday. 


The reason for this proposed legisla- 
tion is that a lot of our boys who have 
gone overseas are 18 and 19 years old. 
Under existing law, if one of these boys 
gets married there and his wife has a 
child, he is not able to bring his wife 
and child into this country. That is the 
2 for seeking to change the present 
aw. 

Mr, COLE of New York. I call the at- 
tention of the gentleman to a bill also 
reported out by his committee and that 
is on the calendar today, No. 415, H. R. 
4571, which permits the children of a 
marriage such as he has just described 
to come into this country on a nonquota 
basis. I think it is probably quite proper 
that the children of our service person- 
nel who go across and get married be 
given preferential status and be granted 
admissibility to this country, but that is 
accomplished under the bill H. R. 4571, 
which is later on the calendar. That 
being so, why is it necessary to have the 
bill that is now before the House? 

Mr. LESINSKI. It is to change the 
date of the existing law. 

Mr. COLE of New York. That is true, 
but that changes the date not only as to 
service people but civilians as well, and 
makes it apply not only for the period 
of the war but as permanent legislation. 

Mr. LESINSKI. Under the existing 
law, the American citizen must have 5 
years’ residence, between the ages of 16 
and 21, which gives him the 5 years. 

But if the soldier is 18 or 19 years old, 
he would not have the 5 years. That is 
the reason for changing it to 13 years of 
age, to make the 5 years 13, and the 
13, 18. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I withdraw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr.MOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that this bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ore- 
gon? 

There was no objection. 


NATIONAL GUARD OF THE STATE OF 
TENNESSEE 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1590) for 
the relief of the State of Tennessee. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the Secretary of 
War is authorized to give to the account of 
the National Guard of the State of Tennes- 
see credit in the amount of $2,920.18 for the 
money value of property listed on approved 
reports of survey for which the State of Ten- 
nessee has been held pecuniarily responsible, 
said credits to be given in full satisfaction 
of any and all claims of the State of Tennes- 
see against the United States on account of 
clothing purchased by the State and issued 
to the National Guard of Tennessee to meet 
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a shortage existing prior to the Army ma- 
neuvers of August 1940. This credit shall be 
established by the submission of evidence 
acceptable to the War Department of the 
purchase, issue, and transfer of title to the 
United States of the clothing. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


GEORGETOWN COUNTY, S. C., TRANS- 
FERRED TO CHARLESTON DIVISION; 
EASTERN JUDICIAL DISTRICT 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1877) to 
transfer Georgetown County, S. C., from 
the Florence division to the Charleston 
division of the eastern judicial district of 
South Carolina. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That Georgetown Coun- 
ty, S. C., of the eastern judicial district of 
South Carolina, be, and it is hereby, de- 
tached from the Florence division of said 
district and attached to the Charleston divi- 
sion of said district. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and 4 motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


AUTHORIZING TRANSACTIONS BY DIS- 
BURSING OFFICERS OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5062) to 
authorize certain transactions by dis- 
bursing officers of the United States, and 
for other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That subject to regula- 
tions promulgated pursuant to this act, dis- 
bursing officers of the United States are 
hereby authorized, for official purposes, or 
for the accommodation of military, naval, 
and civilian personnel of the United States 
Government, and personnel of contractors 
and of authorized nongovernmental agencies 
operating with the armed forces of the United 
States, to cash and negotiate checks, drafts, 
bills of exchange, and other instruments 
payable in United States and foreign cur- 
rencies, and to conduct exchange transactions 
involving United States and foreign cur- 
rency and coin, checks, drafts, bills of ex- 
change, and other instruments. Any offi- 
cial funds which are held by such disburs- 
ing officers and which are available for ex- 
penditure may, with the approval of the head 
of the agency having jurisdiction over such 
funds, be utilized for this purpose. 

Sec. 2. Any gains in the accounts of dis- 
bursing officers of the United States resulting 
from operations permitted by this act shall 
be paid into the Treasury as miscellaneous 
receipts. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, such 
amounts as may be necessary to adjust any 
deficiencies in the accounts of disbursing 
officers of the United States which may re- 
sult from such operations. 

SEC. 3. The Secretary of the Treasury and, 
with the concurrence of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the heads of other executive de- 
partments having furisdiction over disburs- 
ing officers of the United States are hereby 
authorized respectively to issue such rules 
and regulations, governing the disbursing 
officers under their respective jurisdictions, as 
may be deemed necessary or proper to Carry 
out the purposes of this act. 

Sec. 4. The provisions of this act shall be 
effective from and after December 7, 1941, 
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and shall remain in force during the con- 
tinuance of the present war and for 6 months 
after the termination of the war, or until 
such earlier time as the Congress by cqn- 
current resolution or the President may 
designate. : 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


ELIMINATING AS UNCOLLECTIBLE CER- 
TAIN CREDITS OF THE UNITED STATES 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5221) 
to eliminate as uncollectible certain 
credits of the United States. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, at the close of the 
fiscal year 1945, there are hereby authorized 
and directed to be eliminated, as uncollect- 
ible from the accounts of the Treasury De- 
partment, the Post Office Department, and 
the General Accounting Office, the following 
items which have been carried as Unavall- 
able cash” since the year 1861: 

Assistant Treasurer of the United States, 
New Orleans, La.; 1861, $31,164.44. 

Depositaries at— 

Savannah, Ga., 1861, $205.76. 

Galveston, Tex., 1861, $83.36. 

Little Rock, Ark., 1861, $5,823.50. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read a third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


EXAMINATION OF EXPENDITURES BY 
DISBURSING OFFICERS OF THE UNITED 
STATES MARINE CORPS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5248) 
to amend an act entitled “An act to 
extend the time for examination of 
monthly accounts covering expenditures 
by disbursing officers of the United 
States Marine Corps,” approved Decem- 
ber 26, 1941, so as to extend the time for 
examination of monthly accounts of dis- 
bursing officers and special disbursing 
agents of the Navy and Coast Guard. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the act entitled 
“An act to extend the time for examination 
of monthly accounts covering expenditures 
by disbursing officers of the United States 
Marine Corps,” approved December 26, 1941 
(55 Stat. 862), is amended to read as follows: 
“That the time for examination of monthly 
accounts covering expenditures by disburs- 
ing officers and special disbursing agents of 
the United States Navy, United States Marine 
Corps, and United States Coast Guard after 
the date of actual receipt at the administra- 
tive office or offices designated to make the 
examination, and before transmitting the 
same to the General Accounting Office as 
limited by section 12 of the act of July 31, 
1894 (28 Stat. 209), as amended, is hereby 
extended from 20 to 60 days. In time of war 
or national emergency and for a period of 18 
months after such war or emergency shall 
have ceased to exist, the time for examina- 
tion of such monthly accounts is hereby 
extended from 60 to 90 days.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

GLACIER NATIONAL PARK FISH HATCH- 
ERY, CRESTON, MONT. 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1645) 
relating to the administration of the 
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Glacier National Park Fish Hatchery, at 
Creston, Mont., and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, and it is 
not my purpose to object, I say this is 
an excellent bill. This bill transfers ac- 
tivities with reference to fish to the Fish 
and Wildlife Service from the National 
Park Service. My purpose in speaking is 
to tell the House that during the last 
2 weeks the Select Committee on Fish 
and Wildlife held hearings. First the 
Fish and Wildlife Service was heard, 
then the Soil Conservation Service, the 
Forest Service, the engineers of the 
Army, the Grazing Service, and the Na- 
tional Park Service, and each and every 
one gave a long statement with reference 
to their activities in connection with 
fish and wildlife. I hope the commit- 
tee that has jurisdiction will bring in a 
general bill to place these activities 
where they belong, in the Fish and Wild- 
life Service, and not in the five or six 
different agencies. 


Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 


tion of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the property at 
Creston, Mont., acquired by the United States 
for the establishment of a fish hatchery for 
restocking the waters of Glacier National 
Park and administered as a part of the park 
pursuant to the act of July 31, 1939 (53 Stat. 
1142), together with the improvements and 
equipment utilized in connection with the 
hatchery property, is hereby eliminated from 
the park. 

The functions of the National Park Service 
with regard to the administration of the 
aforesaid propertiés for the benefit of the 
park are hereby transferred to and shall be 
exercised by the Fish and Wildlife Service for 
the same purposes: Provided, however, That 
such fish propagated at the hatchery as may 
be in excess of the number necessary to 
restock and maintain an optimum fish popu- 
lation in the waters of the park at all times 
may be utilized for the restocking of other 
waters. 


The bill was ordered to be read the 
third time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


NATURALIZATION OF FILIPINOS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4826) 
to authorize the naturalization of Fili- 
pinos. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. J. LEROY JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I want to ask several questions about 
this matter. Were any hearings held 
on this bill by the Committee on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization? 

Mr.MASON. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will yield to me I can answer his 
question. There were hearings held on 
this bill. 

Mr. J. LEROY JOHNSON. Does this 
not change the fundamental policies of 
our nationalization laws, as far as Fili- 
pinos and many other groups from the 
Orient are concerned? 
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Mr. MASON. It changes it only to the 
extent that it permits the Filipinos who 
are now in this country to apply for 
citizenship, and also any who may come 
in under the quota, after the war is over. 

Mr. J. LEROY JOHNSON. How many 
Filipinos are there in Californfa, in round 
figures? 

Mr. MASON. I cannot tell you how 
many there are in California, but there 
are some 45,000 in the United States to- 
day, and 30,000 or 40,000, in the Hawaiian 
Islands. That makes a little over 80,000 
all told. 

Mr. J. LEROY JOHNSON. What is 
the quota now? 

Mr. MASON. The quota is 55, It 
would be 100 after the war is over. 

Mr, LESINSKI. May I make a cor- 
rection? 

Mr. MASON. Certainly. 

Mr. LESINSKI. According to the 
statement there, the quota will only be 
50. The citizenship applies to those 
Filipinos who are in this country, some 
of them serving in our armed forces. 

Mr. J. LEROY JOHNSON. There are 
very few in the armed forces. Most of 
them are laborers out in California and 
Oregon. 

Mr. MASON. There are many in the 
armed service in the Philippine Islands. 

Mr. J. LEROY JOHNSON. That is 
probably true. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. J. LEROY JOHNSON. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that this 
bill may go over for a week. 

The SPEAKER. If it goes over for a 
week it will go over until the next session 
of the Congress. 

Mr. J. LEROY JOHNSON. Then, Mr. 
Speaker, I object. 


AUTHORIZING POSTMASTERS IN ALASKA 
TO ADMINISTER OATHS AND AFFIRMA- 
TIONS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4919) to 
amend the act authorizing postmasters 
in Alaska to administer oaths and af- 
firmations. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 1 of the 
act approved August 5, 1939, entitled “An 
act to authorize postmasters within the 
Territory of Alaska to administer oaths and 
affirmations, and for other purposes” (53 Stat. 
1219), is amended to read as follows: 

“That each postmaster within the Territory 
of Alaska is hereby authorized and directed 
to administer oaths and affirmations and to 
take acknowledgments, and to make and 
execute certificates thereof, and to perform 
all other functions of a notary public within 
said Territory, whenever an oath, affirmation, 
or acknowledgment or a certificate thereof 
is authorized, permitted, or required by any 
act or acts of Congress, or of the Legislature 
of the Territory of Alaska.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 
CLERICAL ASSISTANCE AT POST OFFICES 

The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4892) 


relating to clerical assistance at post 
offices, branches, or stations serving mili- 
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tary and naval personnel, and for other 
purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the act of July 9, 
1943 (57 Stat. 391), entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for clerical assistance at post offices, 
branches, or stations serving military and 
nayal personnel, and for other purposes,” is 
hereby amended to read as follows: 

“That, during the present war and for 6 
months thereafter, whenever deemed neces- 
sary in serving military and naval personnel 
at military and naval camps, posts, or sta- 
tions, the Postmaster General is hereby au- 
thorized to detail any postal employee from 
main post offices to postal units, at such 
camps, posts, or stations, without changing 
the official station of such postal employee, 
and to authorize allowances, not exceeding 
$4 per day in lieu of actual expenses, while 
so detailed, without regard to the Subsistence 
Expense Act of 1926, such allowances to be 
paid from the appropriation ‘Miscellaneous 
items, first- and second-class post offices.’ 

“Sec. 2. The Comptroller General of the 
United States is authorized and directed to 
allow credit for any payments made prior to 
July 9, 1943, not exceeding the allowances 
herein provided, to the employees so detailed.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


CONVEYANCE OF CERTAIN LAND IN POW- 
ELL TOWN SITE, WYOMING, TO THE 
UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4665) 
authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to convey certain lands in Powell town 
site, Wyoming, Shoshone reclamation 
project, Wyoming, to the University of 
Wyoming. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc.; That the Secretary of 
the Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to cause a patent to issue con- 
veying that unplatted portion of the town 
site of Powell, Wyo., on the Shoshone recla- 
mation project, located in the northwest cor- 
ner of the town site, containing approxi- 
mately 24 acres, to the University of Wyoming, 
in trust for use as an agricultural experiment 
substation; but in said patent there shall be 
reserved to the United States alt oil, coal, and 
other mineral deposits within said lands and 
the right to prospect for, mine, and remove 
the same. 

Sec. 2. The conveyance herein authorized 
shall be made upon the express condition 
that any use to which the area is put shall 
comply with all town ordinances and that 
within 30 days of the receipt of any request 
therefor from the Secretary of the Interior, 
the president of the University of Wyoming 
shall submit a report as to the use made of 
the land herein granted the university dur- 
ing the preceding period named in sach re- 
quest, showing compliance with the terms 
and conditions stated in this act; and that 
in the event of his failure to so report, or 
in the event of a showing in such report to 
the Secretary of the Interior that the terms 
of the grant have not been complied with, 
the grant shall be held to be forfeited and 
the title shall revert to the United States, and 
the Secretary of the Interior is hereby au- 
thorized and empowered to determine the 
facts and declare such forfeiture and such 
reversion and restore said land to the public 
domain, and such order of the Secretary shall 
be final and conclusive. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


TO AMEND THE NATIONALITY ACT OF 1940 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4642) 
to amend the Nationality Act of 1940. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr.KEAN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, this bill states that for 
the purposes of this legislation the pres- 
ent war shall be deemed to have com- 
menced September 1, 1939. Some time 
ggo, I served notice that I would object to 
consideration on this calendar of any bill 
which stated that the war started long 
before it did. I understand the author 
of the bill is ready to present an amend- 
ment changing that date to December 7, 
1941, and therefore, I am not going to 
object to the consideration of the bill at 
this time. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Nationality 
Act of 1940, approved October 14, 1940 (54 
Stat. 1137), is hereby amended by adding, 
immediately following section 304 thereof, a 
new section to be numbered 304A and read- 
ing as follows: 

“Sec. 304A, An alien, if eligible to naturali- 
zation, 50 years of age or over, who has re- 
sided in the United States continuously 
since prior to July 1, 1924, and who, on or 
prior to the effertive date of this section, 
has made a declaration of intention to be- 
come a citizen which is not more than 7 
years old, or who, within 2 years from the 
effective date of this section, shall make a 
declaration of intention, may thereafter file 
petition for naturalization and be admitted 
to citizenship upon full and complete com- 
pliance with all requirements of the 
naturalization laws, except that he shall not 
be required to speak the English language, 
sign his declaration or petition in his own 
handwriting, or meet other educational re- 
quirements: Provided, That this section shall 
appl, only to petitions for naturalization 
filed within 4 years after the date of the 
enactment of this act.” 

Sec. 2. Section 326 of the Nationality Act 
of 1940 (54 Stat. 1150; 8 U. S. C. 726), is 
hereby amended by adding a new subsection, 
to be known as subsection (e) and reading 
as follows: 

“(e) The provisions of this section shall 
not apply to any alien whose son or daugh- 
ter is a citizen of the United States and has 
served or is serving honorably in the mili- 
tary or naval forces of the United States 
during the present war and who, if sep- 
arated from such service, was separated un- 
der honorable conditions. For the purpose 
of this section, the present war shall be 
deemed to have commenced on September 1, 
1939, and to continue until the termination 
of all hostilities in thé present war.” 

Src. 8. The Nationality Act of 1940, ap- 
proved October 14, 1940 (54 Stat. 1137), is 
hereby amended by adding, immediately 
following section 331 thereof, a new section 
to be numbered 331A and reading as fol- 
lows: 

“Sec, 331A. A declaration of intention to 
become a citizen shall not be required of any 
alien whose son or daughter is a citizen of 
the United States and has served or is serv- 
ing honorably in the military or naval forces 
of the United States during the present war 
and who, if separated from such service, 
Was separated under honorable conditions. 
For the purpose of this section, the present 
war shall be deemed to have commenced on 
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September 1, 1939, and to continue until 
the termination of all hostilities in the 
present war.” 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Mason: 

On page 2, line 23, sirike out “September 
1, 1939” and insert December 7, 1941.” 

On page 3, line 11, strike out “September 
1, 1939" and insert “December 7, 1941.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


GRANTING NONQUOTA STATUS TO CER- 
TAIN ALIEN VETERANS AND THEIR 
WIVES 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4571) 
to grant a nonquota status to certain 
alien veterans and their wives and minor 
unmarried children. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I think it should be 
called to the attention of the House at 
this time that we have had under con- 
sideration today several bills amending 
the Immigration Act. It seems to be the 
custom to chop it up paragraph by para- 
graph. If the immigration law needs 
revising and rewriting, then there cer- 
tainly must be a better way to do it than 
to cut it up, paragraph by paragraph, 
into a hundred different bills. 

Along that line, there is some indica- 
tion, and I have noticed in other bills, 
that there is an apparent desire on the 
part of some to amend the Immigration 
Act for the convenience of some partic- 
ular individual, 

I do not say that is altogether wrong, 
but I believe the House should know it. 
I will just take the time to read one para- 
greph from the bill now under consider- 
ation, H. R. 4571: 

(g) An immigrant who has served hon- 
orably as a member of the military or naval 
forces of the United States at any time after 
April 20, 1898, and before July 5, 1902; or 
after April 5, 1917, and before November 12, 
1918; or who has served or hereafter serves 
honorably in the said forces after September 
16, 1940, and until such time as the United 
States shall cease to be in a state of war; 


and his wife and unmarried child under 21 
years of age. 


I doubt very seriously if the member- 
ship of this House knows what effect a 
paragraph of that kind will have on the 
immigration law. We have passed 
other bills in this House pertaining to the 
rights of men who have served in our 
armed forces. Isimply want to call this 
to the attention of the House, that we 
can keep chopping up our immigration 
law, paragraph by paragraph, sentence 
by sentence; adding a little here and a 
little there, and the first thing we know 
we shall have to turn around, go back 
and strike out half of it. It is much 
easier to keep it out than it is to put it 
in under the procedure we have adopted. 

Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARDEN. I yield gladly. 
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Mr. LESINSKI. In the report giving 
the purpose of the bill appears the fol- 
lowing statement: 

The sole purpose of this bill is to grant a 
nonquota status to alien veterans who have 
served honorably as members of the military 
or naval forces of the United States during 
the Spanish War and the First and Second 
World Wars. The same privilege is accorded 
to their wives and unmarried children under 
21 years of age, 


Mr. BARDEN. The gentleman’s re- 
port is wrong. It reads “unmarried chil- 
dren.” The bill states “unmarried child.” 
Anything as delicate as the immigration 
law ought to be more definite and cer- 
tainly should not have the appearance 
of being written or amended for the 
benefit of a particular person or a par- 
ticular person’s family. Personally, I 
think we have been tampering with the 
immigration law too much, especially in 
view of world conditions at this time. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 
The Chair will state for the benefit of 
the membership that there is but one 
eligible bill remaining on the calendar, 
The Chair, however, will recognize Mem- 
bers this day to call up bills which are 
not eligible. 


PRESERVATION OF CERTAIN RECORDS 
RELATING TO DOMESTIC SOURCES OF 
ORES, ETC. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4852) 
to insure the preservation of technical 
and economic records of domestic 
sources of ores of metals and minerals. 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I should like to know— 
and I inquire of the gentleman from 
Arizona—the reason for microfilming 
these records after the original papers 
have been turned over to The National 
Archives. Why the duplication if they 
are to have the originals? Why cannot 
we save the expense of this microfilming? 

Mr. MURDOCK. We wanted The Na- 
tional Archives to have a full and com- 
plete record so that nothing that should 
properly go into The Archives would be 
transferred some place else without be- 
ing taken care of in that way. Archives 
would be justified in objecting to this bill 
without that provision. 

This technical matter is of great value 
and has been obtained at great expense 
during the war. We feelit would be very 
unfortunate indeed if after this war 
there occurred what happened after the 
other war: that the accumulated data 
should be shoved away in musty store- 
rooms and finally destroyed. It is easy 
enough to take inventory of forests and 
property above ground, but taking inven- 
tory, as we have been doing, of minerals 
and underground resources is a costly 
matter, and if the records were once lost 
or destroyed it would have to be done 
over again in connection with another 
war. 

Mr. KEAN. I may say to the gentie- 
man from Arizona that I believe the pur- 
pose of the bill is excellent and nobody 
objects to this very meritorious thing, 
but I was just wondering why there 
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should be this duplication; the gentleman 
has not explained. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I thank the gentle- 
man for affirming his belief in the bill 
and its merits. The preservation of this 
information and its proper use will be 
a great aid to our mining industry and 
will add to our national security. 

Of course, we have The Archives for 
the preservation of historic material, and 
they will object if pertinent data are 
turned over to some other bureau and 
taken out of their hands. Possibly they 
would have a right to object if this 
caused a break in their record. We feel 
that if The Archives is going to have a 
complete story, including this data, it 
ought to be furnished to them in addi- 
tion to being furnished to the Bureau of 
Mines. 

Mr. 
yield? 

Mr. KEAN. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. PRIEST. May I ask the gentle- 
man from Arizona if there has been any 
investigation made as to the difference 
in cost between microfilming and photo- 
stating? I believe The Archives would be 
in much better position to file photostats 
than to file a microfilm and I wondered 
if there had been an investigation into 
the difference in cost if that process 
should be used instead of microfilming? 

Mr. MURDOCK. Ihave not made any 
investigation and I do not know the dif- 
ference in cost. It was my thought to get 
a complete record at the lowest possible 
cost so that The Archives and the Bureau 
of Mines might have this valuable data. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. KEAN. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. At the present time all 
records filed in The Archives of the 
United States are microfilmed. My bill 
passed 2 years ago provided that all 
records filed in The Archives of the 
United States are to be under the micro- 
film process. 

Mr. CASE, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEAN. I yield to the gentleman 
from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE. We have been appropriat- 
ing money to The Archives for the pur- 
pose of microfilming records. I think 
the gentleman will find a great many of 
the records are microfilmed now. 

Mr, MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, I trust 
there will be no objection to the bill, be- 
cause it is a meritorious measure. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That (a) after the ter- 
mination of hostilities in the present war 
all files and records which relate to the tech- 
nological and economic phases of domestic 
sources, supply, and beneficiation of the ores 
of metals and minerals, and which no longer 
are required in the conduct of the business 
of the various governmental agencies (in- 
eluding Government owned or controlled 
corporations) dealing with such matters, 
shall be transferred to and consolidated in 
the possession of the Bureau of Mines. 

(b) Whenever an agency having custody 


of any such files and records determines that 
it has no further need therefor, it shall im- 


PRIEST. Will the gentleman 
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mediately notify the Bureau of Mines. Upon 
receipt of such notification the Bureau of 
Mines, with the aid and advice of the staff 
of such agency, shall carefully examine such 
files and records, eliminate extraneous and 
duplicative material therefrom, and classify 
the aata contained therein in such form as 
will be of greatest permanent value to the 
national economy. Where deemed desirable, 
microfilm may be used to conserve filing 
space. 

(c) Such portions of the aforesaid files 
and records as are not retained by the Bureau 
of Mines shall be subject to disposal in the 
manner prescribed by law. 


With the follawing committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 4, after the word war“, insert 
“or at such date prior or subsequent thereto 
as the agency may determine.” 

Page 2, line 12, strike out “where deemed 
desirable, microfilm may be used to conserve 
filing space.” 

Page 2, line 13, insert “each item trans- 
ferred to the Bureau of Mines shall be micro- 
filmed by the agency having original custody 
of such files and records and such microfilm 
shall be delivered to The National Archives.” 

Page 2, after line 19, insert the following 
new section as follows: 

d The National Archives shall reim- 
burse the agencies for the out-of-pocket cost 
of microfilming.” 


The committee amendments 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Speaker, that con- 
cludes the call of the bills on the Consent 
Calendar. 


RELIEF OF DISBURSING OFFICERS OF 
THE ARMY N 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
discussed the bill S, 218 with the chair- 
man of our committee and I therefore 
ask unanimous consent to return to Cal- 
endar 391 and-the bill (S. 218) to au- 
thorize relief of disbursing officers of 
the Army on account of loss or deficiency 
of Government funds, vouchers, records, 
or papers in their charge, to which I 
shall offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the General Ac- 
counting Office shall relieve any disbursing 
officer of the Army charged with responsibility 
on account of loss or deficiency while in the 
line of duty, of Government funds, vouchers, 
records, or papers, in his charge, where such 
loss or deficiency occurred without fault or 
negligence on the part of said officer: Pro- 
vided, That the Secretary of War shall have 
determined that the officer was in the line of 
his duty, and the loss or deficiency occurred 
without fault or negligence’ on his part: 
Provided jurther, That the determination by 
the Secretary of War of the aforesaid ques- 
tions shall be conclusive upon the General 
Accounting Office: Provided further, That all 
cases of relief granted under this authority 
during any fiscal year shall be reported in 
detail to the Congress by the Secretary of 
War: And provided jurther, That this act 
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shall be applicable only to the actual physi- 
cal loss of Government funds, vouchers, rec- 
ords, or papers, and shall not include de- 
ficiencies in the accounts of disbursing 
officers of the Army resulting from illegal or 
erroneous payments. 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
an amendment, which I send to the 
Clerk’s desk, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Cocuran: Page 
2, line 4, after the colon, strike out the fol- 
lowing: “Provided further, That all cases of 
relief granted under this authority during 
any fiscal year shall be reported in detail 
to the Congress by the Secretary of War.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


FOREIGN SERVICE BUILDINGS AND 
GROUNDS 


Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, I have dis- 
cussed with members of thre objectors 
committee the bill (H. R. 4282) to amend 
the act entitled “An act for the acquisi- 
tion of buildings and grounds in for- 
eign countries for use of the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America,” 
approved May 7, 1926, as amended, to 
permit of the sale of buildings and 
grounds and the utilization of the pro- 
ceeds of such sale in the Government 
interest, and I ask unanimous consent 
n return to the consideration of that 

ill. , 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the reauest o? the gentleman from New 
York? J 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I wish the gentleman 
would state briefly what this bill is in- 
tended to do. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
New York has done that in considerable 
detail some time ago. The Chair sug- 
gests that the gentleman from New York 
Mr. Broom] withdraw his request at 
this time and confer with the gentleman 
so that we may get on with other 
business. 

Mr, BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my request at this time. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE ORGANIC 
ACT OF 1944 


Mr. McCORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 5566) to 
amend section 502 (a) of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Organic Act of 1944, 
for immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
will the gentleman explain the bill? 

Mr. BARDEN. May I call this matter 
to the attention of the House. These bills 
are not qualified under the rules of the 
House. No report has been submitted to 
anyone, and so far as I know, I just see 
what the title of the bill is and who it was 
introduced by. I have enough unpleas- 
ant duties without taking on this one, but, 
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so far, no one has had a glimpse at the 
report. If the House wants to pass it in 
this form, all right; I am not personally 
going to object. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman please ex- 
plain this bill? 

Mr. McCORD, This bill, Mr. Speaker, 
has for its purpose the granting of per- 
mission to rural-electrification associa- 
tions to assume and take over some debts 
from the Tennessee Vailey Authority, 
of money they have loaned to private 
electric corporations for extending rural 
electrification. Before rural electrifica- 
tion came into being the T. V. A. loaned 
money to those people at a rate of 334 
percent. The Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration is now loaning money for 
that same purpose at 2 percent. This 
bill would put all of them under one Fed- 
eral agency. It is agreeable to both the 
T. V. A. and the R, E. A. and has the 
unanimous consent of the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. 
much is involved? 

Mr, McCORD. Some 15 cooperatives 
are involved, and it amounts to about 
$2,800,000. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. So 
that the Government will lose about 
$1,500,000 of interest? 

Mr. McCORD. Yes. The Tennessee 
Valley Authority would surrender about 
that amount of interest as R. E. A. would 
take over this indebtedness. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. 
lower rate of interest? 

Mr. McCORD. Two percent. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts, What 
is the justification for it? 

Mr. McCORD. The justification is 
this: It enables those people that bor- 
rowed large sums of money from T. V. A. 
to borrow from R. E. A. at a lower rate, 
and will make a broader expansion of the 
program of rural electrification. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. 
Speaker. 


FARM SECURITY ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. CASE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent for the immediate con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 5563) to 
authorize the Administrator of the Farm 
Security Administration to exchange 
certain land of the United States within 
the Angostura irrigation project, Hot 
Springs, S. Dak., for certain land owned 
by the city of Hot Springs, S. Dak. 

The Clerk read the title of, the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Dakota? 

The Chair is under the impression 
that consideration is being sought for a 
number of bills on which there are 
unanimous reports, but as to which the 
official objectors have not been consulted. 
The Chair is going to be put in a very 
embarrassing position if this procedure 
is followed. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Speaker, this 
<a one of the bills I spoke to the e 

out. 


How 


Ata 


I object, Mr. 


— 
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The SPEAKER. The Chair under- 
stands that. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from South 
Dakota? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Aab ter 
of the Farm Security Administration is au- 
thorized to convey, subject to such conditions 
as he may prescribe, to the city of Hot Springs, 
S. Dak., all right, title, and interest of the 
United States in and to a tract of land with- 
in the Angostura irrigation project, Hot 
Springs, S. Dak., containing 474 acres, more 
or less, in exchange for title to a tract of land 
owned by the city of Hot Springs, S. Dak., 
situate near said city, containing 480 acres, 
more or less. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


FOREIGN SERVICE BUILDINGS AND 
GROUNDS 


Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 4282) to 
amend the act entitled “An act for the 
acquisition of buildings and grounds in 
foreign countries for use of the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America,” 
approved May 7, 1926, as amended, to 
permit of the sale of buildings and 
grounds and the utilization of proceeds 
of such sale in the Government interest. 
I understand that the gentleman who 
objected to the consideration of this bill 
on the call of the calendar has with- 
drawn his objection. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. FISH. I object, Mr. Speaker. 


TOWN OF SEWARD, ALASKA 


Mr. DIMOND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 4502) to 
amend the act of Congress approved 
May 20, 1935, entitled “An act concern- 
ing the incorporated town of Seward, 
Territory of Alaska,” as amended. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Re- 
serving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman from Alaska explain 
this legislation? 

Mr. DIMOND. The bill, which was 
reported unanimously by the Committee 
on the Territories, seeks to authorize the 
incorporated town of Seward, Alaska, to 
issue additional bonds for the purpose 
of buying out and paying for a privately 
owned electric utility plant, provided all 
the parties agree to the procedure, and 
to refund and consolidate its bonded 
indebtedness. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
withdraw my reservation of objection, 
Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. DIMOND. Mr. Speaker, an ex- 
planation of the bill is contained in the 
report of the House Committee on Ter- 
ritories, and I present it for incorpora- 
tion in the Recorp at this point: 


REPORT TO ACCOMPANY H. R. 4502 


The Committee on the Territories, to whom 
was referred the bill (H. R. 4502) to amend 
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the act of Congress approved May 20, 1935, 
entitled “An act concerning the incorporated 
town of Seward, Territory of Alaska,” as 
amended, having considered the same, report 
favorably thereon without amendment and 
recommend that the bill do pass. 

The purpose of the bill is to authorize the 
incorporated town of Seward, Alaska, to pur- 
chase certain private utilities now supplying 
said town with electric current and with tel- 
ephone service, to issue and sell its revenue 
bonds, to provide funds for paying for the 
property so purchased, and to refund out- 
standing bonds and to consolidate all of its 
revenue bonds in one issue. By act approved 
May 20, 1985 (49 Stat. 282), the town of Sew- 
ard was authorized to construct and operate 
& municipal electric system, and provision 
was made in that act for purchase of the 
private electric utilities for a sum not to 
exceed $75,000. The plan for purchase of 
the private utilities did not materialize be- 
cause the owner declined to sell for the sum 
specified. Accordingly, a municipal plant was 
built and put into operation and has since 
been used, money therefor having been ob- 
tained by loan and grant from the Public 
Works Administration. The loan amounted 
to $96,000, and revenue bonds were issued by 
the town of Seward to the Public Works Ad- 
ministration in that amount. Those bonds 
are now held by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation and constitute a first charge 
upon the plant. For some time past it has 
been evident that considerable economies 
could be effected through purchase by the 
city of the privately owned utilities, provided 
that the same could be purchased at a rea- 
sonable price, and by combining and consoli- 
dating the two plants and their operation, 
The city authorities believe that they can 
now purchase the private utilities at a rea- 
sonable sum and are desirous of carrying 
through the plan for such purchase and of 
selling revenue bonds in order to obtain 
money to pay the purchase price. In order 
to do this, it will be necessary to refund the 
outstanding bonds and to combine and con- 
solidate all such bonds in one issue. With 
this in view, Congress enacted Public Law 
115, Seventy-seventh Congress, approved 
June 21, 1941 (55 Stat. 253), but it now ap- 
pears that in the opinions of the legal ad- 
visers of possible bond purchasers that act is 
insufficient to do what is desired, and conse- 
quently it becomes necessary to further en- 
large the authority of the town with respect 
to the bonds desired to be issued so as to 
protect the bondholders, present and pro- 
spective. The authority sought is nothing 
unusual. In fact, under general law the cities 
of the various States now have and exercise 
such power as indicated by the following- 
quoted paragraph from the report dated 
August 3, 1944, on the bill of the chairman 
of the board of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, as follows: 

“The authority contained in the proposed 
legislation is such as municipalities usually 
possess and it would seem desirable for this 
town to have such power.” 

The bill has the approval of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation and the De- 
partment of the Interior as indicated by let- 
ter dated August 3, 1944, addressed to former 
Chairman GREEN by Hon. Charles B. Hender- 
son, chairman of the board, Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, and letter dated August 
4, 1944, addressed to Mr. Green by Hon. Abe 
Fortas, Acting Secretary of the Interior. The 
bill does not impose any financial burden on 
the United States Government, and the Bu- 
Teau of the Budget has no objection to its 
enactment. The bill does not obligate any- 
one to do anything. It merely gives the city 
authority to do certain things which seem 
desirable provided all the parties interested 
agree upon the plan of action. 
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The letters from Mr. Henderson and Mr, 
Fortas follow: 


RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE CORPORATION, 
Washington, August 3, 1944, 
Hon. Lex GREEN, 
Chairman, Committee on the Territories, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mn. GREEN: Reference is made to your 
letter of April 24, 1944, requesting a report 
concerning H. R. 4502, a bill to amend the 
act of Congress approved May 20, 1935, en- 
titled “An act concerning the incorporated 
town of Seward, Territory of Alaska,” as 
amended. 

Under existing legislation this town has no 
authority to issue bonds for the purpose of 
financing improvements to the electric sys- 
tem which it now owns and operates. The 
proposed legislation will confer such power 
on the town and will in addition broaden the 
town’s powers in other related respects, such 
brcadening being designed to make any bonds 
issued pursuant to the statute more mar- 
ketable. 

The authority contained in the proposed 
legislation is such as municipalities usually 
possess and it would seem desirable for this 
town to have such power. 

With kindest personal regards, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES B. HENDERSON. 


THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, August 4, 1944. 
Hon. Lex GREEN, 
Chairman, Committee on the Territories, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dran Mr. GREEN: Reference is made to 
your letter of April 24 requesting a report 
on H. R. 4502, a bill to amend the act of 
Congress, approved May 20, 1935, entitled 
“An act concerning the incorporated town 
of Seward, Territory of Alaska,” as amended. 

The proposed legislation would authorize 
the town of Seward to construct or purchase 
extensions or improvements to the electric 
utility property acquired under the act of 
May 20, 1935, as amended, and would author- 
ize the town council to issue additional reve- 
nue bonds to finance the purchase or con- 
struction of such extensions or improvements. 
The authority conferred by the bill would 
facilitate future financing of the Seward elec- 
tric utility system and I have no objection 
to its enactment. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised me 
that there is no objection to the submission 
of this report to your committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
ABE FORTAS, 
Acting Secretary of the Interior, 


The SPEAKER. The Chair is won- 
dering if, to avoid getting into this kind 
of embarrassing situation of Members 
rising all over the House after the Con- 
sent Calendar has been completed and 
asking for the immediate consideration 
of certain bills, the majority leader will 
not ask unanimous consent that at 11 
o’clock some morning between now and 
adjournment, after the objectors have 
had the opportunity of looking over the 
bills, the Consent Calendar be called 
again. After the remarks of the gentle- 
man from North Carolina and of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Mc- 
Cormack] and the gentieman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Martin] about how 
hard the objectors have worked on the 
bills on this calendar, this procedure 
does not set very well with the Chair; and 
the Chair wonders if the majority leader, 
in order to stop this practice, will not 
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submit the request suggested by the 
Chair. 

Mr. McCORMACK., I believe that in 
my remarks I said there probably would 
not be another call of the calendar. 
However, Members know that under the 
custom here if it is believed that bills 
can be passed by unanimous consent the 
Speaker will recognize Members at the 
proper time to request consideration of 
such bills; but the Members know that 
before making such requests they should 
take up the matter with the members of 
the committee concerned, on both sides 
of the aisle, at least the ranking mem- 
bers, and then take it up with the leaders 
on both sides of the aisle and then with 
the Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair also asks 
that that be done in connection with all 
the bills for which Members are ask- 
ing consideration now, bills that they 
say have unanimous reports from com- 
mittees. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Certainly. I as- 
sume that any Member who makes such 
a request has done that. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. The 
only diffiiculty is that four or five Mem- 
bers rise at the same time and want their 
bills considered immediately. Under 
those circumstances, it is difficult to give 
the bills proper consideration. 

The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman 
from Massachusetts ask unanimous con- 
sent that on Monday next the Consent 
Calendar may be called? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I will, Mr. Speak- 
er. I ask unanimous consent that on 
Monday next it be in order to call all 
bills that are on the Consent Calendar 
at that time. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Re- 
serving the right to object, Mr, Speaker, 
when a bill is objected to today, or- 
dinarily it would not again come up for 
consideration for 2 weeks, and at that 
time three objections would be required 
to strike it from the calendar. In order 
to protect those Members who have ob- 
jected today to the consideration of bills, 
I believe that we should not require that 
three objections be made when the 
calendar is called next week, inasmuch 
as that is to be a special call of the 
calendar. 

Mr. McCORMACE. Of course, that 
raises another question, because a call 
of the calendar on next Monday would 
be a separate and distinct call of the 
calendar. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, it could be done either by con- 
tinuing today’s calendar call until next 
Monday, or it could be done by request- 
ing that one objection would be suffi- 
cient. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
have no objection to that. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I think continuing the calen- 
dar until next Monday would be a fairer 
and more appropriate way of handling it. 

Mr. McCORMACK. If we are going 
to have a call of the Consent Calendar 
on next Monday, those bills that have 
been objected to should be called, I be- 
lieve. Now, when there has been but 
one objection to a bill the question of 
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making them be subject to the require- 
ments of the rule that three objections 
are necessary, is an entirely different 
question. But does not the gentleman 
feel that bills which have already been 
called and to which there has been but 
one objection made, should be called 
next Monday? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, they have had their day in 
court. What we are trying to provide is 
for someone who has not had his day in 
court. 

The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman 
from Massachusetts withdraw his re- 
quest temporarily, as the Chair believes 
it would be better to see if that matter 
cannot be settled later? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
withdraw my request temporarily be- 
cause, although I have no objection, my 
personal opinion is that it should be in 
order to call bills which have been ob- 
jected to today, with but one objection. 
Whether. the one objection would be 
sufficient or not, we can discuss later. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the act of Con- 
gress approved May 20, 1935 (49 Stat. 282), 
entitled “An act concerning the incorporated 
town of Seward, Territory of Alaska," as 
amended by the act of Congress approved 
June 21, 1941 (55 Stat. 253), is hereby amend- 
ed by inserting after section 6 thereof the 
following new section: 

“Sec. 7. The town of Seward is hereby au- 
thorized at any time or times to construct, 
purchase, or otherwise acquire improvements, 
betterments, or extensions to any electric or 
other utility properties owned or to be owned 
by the town of Seward pursuant to this or 
any other section of this act, and shall be 
authorized to issue its revenue bonds to 
finance in whole or in part the cost of said 
improvements, betterments, or extensions 
(including the cost of integrating the sys- 
tems which may be acquired under section 6 
of this act with the properties theretofore 
owned and the cost of integrating any other 
newly acquired properties with those there- 
tofore owned), which bonds may be made 
payable and be secured in the same manner 
as other revenue bonds authorized to be is- 
sued pursuant to any other sections of this 
act, and shall be issued in compliance with 
other bond provisions contained in this act, 
so far as applicable. The issuance of bonds 
for the purpose or purposes provided in this 
section may be combined and consolidated 
with the issuance of any other bonds else- 
where authorized in this or any other sę- 
tion of this act to be issued for any other 
purpose or purposes, all of which bonds shall 
in such case constitute a single issue. The 
provisions of section 6 of this act, which re- 
quire the consent of holders of outstanding 
bonds and the approval of electors to the 
acquisition of the Seward Light & Power Co, 
properties therein mentioned and to the is- 
suance of any bonds therefor, shall not be 
applicable to the issuance of bonds for any 
other purpose under this act. 

“The town of Seward is hereby authorized 
at any time or times to issue its refunding 
revenue bonds to refund revenue bonds then 
outstanding pursuant to this or any other 
section of this act, together with accrued 
interest thereon and on any unpaid matured 
coupons pertinent thereto. Said refunding 
bonds may be made payable and be secured 
in the same manner as any other bonds 
authorized to be issued pursuant to this act, 
and shall be issued in compliance with other 
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bond provisions contained in this act, so far 
as applicable. 

“Any of the bonds issued pursuant to this 
or any other section of this act may be sold 
to and purchased by Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation or any other purchaser without 
any proceedings or the happening of any con- 
ditions or things other than those specified 
in this act and without the necessity for com- 
pliance with any provisions of any other act, 
it being intended that this act shall be com- 
plete authority for the issuance of the bonds 
herein authorized, and any restrictions, limi- 
tations, or regulations relative to the issn- 
ance of bonds which may be contained in 
any other act shall not apply to the bonds 
issued pursuant to any section of this act. 
All bonds issued under the provisions of this 
act shall have and are hereby declared to 
have all the qualities and incidents of ne- 
gotiable instruments under the negotiable 
instruments law of the Territory of Alaska.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


ILLINOIS AND MICHIGAN CANAL 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker. I ask 
unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 4626) to de- 
clare a portion of the Illinois and Michi- 
gan Canal a nonnavigable stream. The 
bill calls for the filling of an old, old ditch 
which has not been used for 50 years. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
would rather think this is one of the bills 
that should go over with the rest of the 
bills, There are a half dozen people here 
who are in the same position as the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I have 
never asked for any special privilege. I 
am not asking for it now, but there 
should be no objection in view of the fact 
that it was unanimously reported by the 
-Committee on Rules as well as the com- 
mittee having jurisdiction of the subject 
matter. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, everybody else has a bill and is 
in practically the same position as the 
gentleman from Illinois. I think all 
should have a chance or none. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, we have a 
rule on this bill, and I wanted to save 
the time of this House. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, if the gentle- 
man will yield, although the Committee 
on Rules has granted a rule on this bill, 
I he@pe as a courtesy to the gentleman 
from Illinois and in view of the fact that 
the Committee on Rules has reported a 
rule unanimously, that the unanimous 
consent be granted. The gentleman 
from Illinois has not asked for any spe- 
cial privilege. There is a rule on it and 
the gentleman is seeking to save time, 
rather than call it up under the rule. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, this is an unusual practice for 
the Committee on Rules not to want to 
take a bill up under the rule. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, further reserving the right to 
object, will the gentleman from Illinois 
explain what the bill does? 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, it is to 
fillin an old canal that has not been used 
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for 50 years, because a newer canal ad- 
joining it, which was built about 50 years 
ago, has made the old canal useless, It 
is an objectionable stream and it has 
not been used for traffic during all this 
time. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Who 
has requested this legislation? 

Mr. SABATH. The city of Chicago. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts, Is the 
city of Chicago going to pay the bill? 

Mr. SABATH. There is no expense in- 
volved to the Government. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. We 
are just merely giving them authority to 
fill in the old canal? 

Mr. SABATH. This bill declares this 
old canal a nonnavigable stream; that 
is all. It has been a nonnavigable 
stream for 50 years. The report shows 
that. 

Mr, MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman from Massachusetts will 
yield, as a matter of fact, I was opposed 
to this bill back yonder, before the IMi- 
nois people and the rest of the country 
took so much water out of Lake Mich- 
igan. 

But this bill in no way interferes with 
any water going out of Lake Michigan. 
It is just the filling up of an old ditch 
that they called a canal at one time, 
which was abandoned when they took 
the water from Lake Michigan, which we 
thought they should not do. 

Mr.SABATH. This was built over 100 
years ago. It has not been used for over 
50 years. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. You 
are a little late in getting around to 
filling it. 

Mr. SABATH. The. city council of 
the city of Chicago passed a resolution 
on March 15, 1944, urging the declaring 
of the canal to be an unnavigable stream 
and without taking up the further time 
of the House in explaining the need for 
the closing of that portion of the canal 
set forth in the bill, I insert the resolu- 
tion of the city council which more fully 
explains the situation and the need for 
the passage of the bill. The resolution 
of the city council is as follows: 

“Whereas the Illinois and Michigan Canal, 
as originally constructed through the city 
of Chicago and the county of Cook, I., has 
been in disuse for a number of decades, has 
no current and the bottom of the channel is 
filled with stagnant water and constitutes 
a nuisance; and 

“Whereas the sanitary and ship canal built 
by the sanitary district of Chicago is the 
Lake Michigan end of the Lakes-to-Gulf deep 
waterway and is capable of handling the 
traffic for this route, parallels the Illinois and 
Michigan Canal, and is but a few hundred 
feet from it; anc 

“Whereas the existence of the Illinois and 
Michigan Canal adds to the difficulty of carry- 
ing out a proper urban development in that 
portion of the city of Chicago and Cook Coun- 
ty, making it mecessary for the local govern- 
mental bodies in providing for highway traf- 
fic and for transportation companies to con- 
struct and maintain unnecessary bridges and 
other structures: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That it is the sense of the city 
council that in the interest of a more orderly 
and economic development of this commu- 
nity and the abatement of a nuisance the IHi- 
nois and Michigan Canal should be declared 
an unnavigable stream; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the city council of the city 
of Chicago does hereby petition the Congress 
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of the United States of America and the 
General Assembly of the State of Illinois to 
pass the necessary legislation declaring the 
Tilinois and Michigan Canal as unnavigable 
between the east line of South Ashland Ave- 
nue in the city of Chicago and the boundary 
line between Cook County and Will County; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That the city clerk be and he is 
hereby directed to forward copies of this 
resolution to Hon. Scorr W. Lucas and Hon. 
Way.Lanp C. Brooks, United States Senators 
from Illinois, and to the Members of the 
House of Representatives representing Cook 
County and the city of Chicago in the Con- 
gress, as well as to the Governor of the State 
of Illinois and the members of the legislature 
from Cook County.” 

STATE or ILLINOIS, 
County of Cook, ss: 

I, Ludwig D. Schreiber; city clerk of the city 
of Chicago, do hereby certify that the above 
and foregoing is a true and correct copy of 
the certain resolution adopted by the City 
Council of the City of Chicago at a reguiar 
meeting held on the 16th day of March A. D. 
1944. 

Witness my hand and the corporate seal of 
the said city of Chicago this 31st day of May 
A. D. 1944. 

[SEAL] Lupwic D. SCHREIER, 

City Clerk. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That all that portion of 
the Illinois and Michigan Canal extending 
from the east line of South Ashland Avenue, 
in the city of Chicago, III., to the boundary 
line between Cook and Will Counties be, and 
the same is hereby, declared to be a non- 
navigable stream within the meaning of the 
Constitution and laws of the United States 
of America. 


Sec. 2. That the right of Congress to alter, 
amend, or repeal this section is hereby ex- 
pressly reserved. 


The bill was ordered to be -engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. If the Consent Cal- 
endar is called again at this session, or in 
the next session, and the present occu- 
pant of the chair holds the same position, 
bills that are not eligible, which the com- 
mittee has not prepared in time to have 
them eligible, will not be called, unless 
they present matters of great emergency. 
That applies to next Monday, if the 
calendar is called at that time. 


TRANSFERRING LAND IN NACOGDOCHES 
COUNTY, TEX., TO THE UNITED STATES 
FOREST SERVICE 
Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent for the present con- 

Sideration of the bill (H. R. 5551) to 

transfer certain land in Nacogdoches 

County, Tex., to the United States Forest 

Service. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
how far are we going? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair intends to 
recognize one other Member and that is 
all. Is there objection to the considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr, TABER, Mr. Speaker, I object. 
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CONVEYANCE OF RAILROAD ERIDGE NEAR 
TOPOCK, ARIZ, TO THE STATES OF 
ARIZONA AND CALIFORNIA 


Mr. HARLESS of Arizona. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
immediate consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 4910) authorizing the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co., or its 
successors, to convey to the States of 
Arizona and California, jointly or sepa- 
rately, for public highway purposes, an 
existing railroac bridge across the Colo- 
rado River, formerly known as the Red 
Rock Bridge, near Topock, Ariz. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arizona? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
what does this bill provide? 

Mr. HARLESS of Arizona. The rail- 
road has abandoned this bridge and they 
have to tear it down in 90 days unless it 
is transferred through this legislation. 

The committee reported the bill out 
unanimously and I wanted to get it 
passed today, because the 90 days will ex- 
pire and they will have to start tearing 
it down. We can use it for a highway 
bridge between Arizona and California. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. The 
gentleman seems to have a rather urgent 
situation. I withdraw my reservation of 
objection, Mr. Speaker. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enatted, etc., That, in order to facili- 
tate interstate commerce, improve the postal 
service, and provide for military and other 
purposes, the Atchison, Topeka, & Santa 
Fe Railway Co., or ts successors, is hereby 
authorized to convey to the States of Arizona 
and California, jointly or separately, the ex- 
isting railroad bridge and approaches thereto, 
across the Colorado River, formerly known 
as the Red Rock Bridge, located near Topock, 
Ariz., which bridge has been or will be super- 
seded by realinement of a portion of the 
Atchison, Topeka, & Santa Fe Railroad and 
construction upstream from said existing 
bridge of a new railroad bridge. 

Sec. 2. The States of Arizona and Cali- 
fornia, jointly or separately, are hereby au- 
thorized to accept title to, and thereafter 
to construct, reconstruct, maintain, and op- 
erate said bridge, as a free highway bridge, 
and approaches thereto in accordance with 
the provisions of the act entitled “An act 
to regulate the construction of bridges over 
navigable waters,” approved March 23, 1906 
(U. S. C., 1940 ed., title 33, ch. 11), and 
subject to the conditions and limitations con- 
tained in this act. 

Sec. 8. There is hereby conferred upon the 
States of Arizona and California, jointly or 
separately, all such rights and powers to 
enter upon lands and to acquire, condemn, 
occupy, possess, and use real estate and other 
property needed for the location, construc- 
tion, reconstruction, operation, and main- 
tenance of such bridge and its approaches 
as are possessed by railroad corporations for 
railroad purposes or by bridge corporations 
for bridge purposes in the State in which 
real estate or other property is situated, upon 
making just compensation therefor, to be 


ascertained and paid according to the laws ` 


of such State, and the proceedings therefor 
shall be the same as in the condemnation or 
expropriation of property for public purposes 
in such State. 

Src. 4. The right to alter, amend, or repeal 
this act is hereby expressly reserved. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

CONSENT CALENDAR 


Mr. DISNEY. Mr. Speaker, do I un- 
cerstand there will be a call of the Con- 
sent Calendar on next Monday? 

The SPEAKER. It is hoped so. 


TRANSFER OF CERTAIN LANDS BY THE 
STATE OF MONTANA FOR THE USE OF 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MONTANA 


Mr. PETERSON of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 


. 


from the Speaker’s table the bill (H. R.- 


4917), an act conferring upon the State 
of Montana authority to exchange for 
other lands certain lands selected by 
the State of Montana for the use of the 
University of Montana for biological sta- 
tion purposes pursuant to the act of 
March 3, 1905 (33 Stat. 1089), with a 
Senate amendment, and concur in the 
Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment, as follows: 

Page 2, after line 5, insert “The land ac- 
quired by the State of Montana under this 
act shall be held for the use of the Uni- 
versity of Montana as if it had been granted 
by the United States to the State of Mon- 
tana by the act of March 3, 1905 (33 Stat. 
1080), and a recital to this effect shall be 
inciuded in the deed by which the land is 
conveyed to the State.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
will the gentleman explain the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. PETERSON of Florida. This gives 
the consent of the Government to trade 
a small tract of land which the Gov- 
ernment originally gave to the Biologi- 
cal Survey of Montana, for another tract. 
The amendment requires the same re- 
strictions in the second tract as are in 
the first. 

I think it is a good amendment. Our 
own committee came near putting the 
amendment in when we reported the bill. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
withdraw my reservetion of cbjection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman froia 
Florida. 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. DIMOND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
the remarks I made a little while ago 
with respect to the bill H. R. 4502 and 
to include therein the committee report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the Delegate from Alaska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
my colleague the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. GEARHART] may extend his 
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own remarks in the Recorp on two sub- 
jects and include therein articles and 
editorials. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
my colleague the gentlewoman from Ohio 
(Mrs. Botton] may address the House 
for 30 minutes on next Friday after the 
disposition of business on the Speaker’s 
table and other special orders. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that I may address the 
House for 1 hour on Wednesday next 
after disposition of business on the 
Speaker’s table and other special orders. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


TRANSFER OF CERTAIN LAND IN NACOG- 
DOCHES COUNTY, TEX., TO THE FOREST 
SERVICE 


Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
new my request to take from the Speak- 
er’s table the bill (H. R. 5551) to trans- 
fer certain land in Nacogdoches County, 
Tex., to the United States Forest Service, 
and ask for its immediate consideration. 
I understand the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Taser] has withdrawn his ob- 
jection. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
will the gentleman explain the bili? 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. The object of the 
bill is simply to give the Farm Security 
Administration authority to pass title to 
the Forestry Service to a certain tract of 
land in Texas containing about 2,900 
acres, 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. It 
applies only to that.one tract of land? 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Only to that one 
transaction. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That upon the written 
consent of the majority of directors, Texas 
Rural Communities Corporation, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture is hereby directed to con- 
vey, grant, transfer, and quitclaim forthwith 
to the United States, for subsequent admin- 
istration as a part of the Angelina National 
Forest and subject to all laws and regulations 
applicable thereto, all right, title, claim, in- 
terest, equity, and estate in and to the fol- 
lowing-described lands administered by the 
Secretary as trustee, under an agreement of 
transfer, dated October 31, 1939, with the 
Texas Rural Communities Corporation and 
situated in the county of Nacogdoches, State 
of Texas, together with the improvements 
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thereon and the rights and the appurte- 
nances thereunto belonging or appertaining, 
to wit: 

Two thousand four hundred and ninety- 
nine acres, more or less, located in Nacog- 
doches County, Tex., and known as the Na- 
cogdoches farms project of the Farm Security 
Administration of the War Food Adminis- 
tration, within the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Sec. 2. Until such times as the Congress 
by concurrent resolution, or the President, 
terminates the functions, powers, and duties 
of the War Food Administrator or the War 
Food Administration, the authority vested in 
the Secretary of Agriculture by this act shall 
be exercised by the War Food Administrator. 

Src. 3. The Chief of the Forest Service is 
hereby directed to cooperate with the Stephen 
F. Austin Teachers College, Nacogdoches, Tex., 
in order to utilize, insofar as practicable, the 
property transferred pursuant to this act as 
a forestry experiment station and to enter 
into such appropriate agreements as a basis 
for such cooperation as he may, from time 
to time, deem necessary or advisable. Such 
use is found to be in the general interest of 
rural rehabilitation. 

Sec. 4. Any such transfer shall not be 
deemed to impose any liability upon the 
Secretary of Agriculture (or War Food Ad- 
ministrator, as the case may be) with respect 
to his obligations under such agreement to 
transfer of October 31, 1939. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


RATE OF TAX UNDER FEDERAL INSUR- 
ANCE CONTRIBUTIONS ACT 


Mr. SABATH, from the Committee on 
Rules, submitted the following privileged 
report on the bill (H. R. 5564) to fix the 
rate of tax under the Federal Insurance 
„Contributions Act on employer and em- 
ployees for the calendar year 1945 (Rept. 
No. 2013), which was referred to the 
House Calendar and ordered to be 
printed: 


House Resolution 667 


Resolved, That immediately upon the adop- 
tion of this resolution it shall be in order 
to move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the consideration of 
the bill (H. R. 5564) to fix the rate of tax 
under the Federal Insurance Contributions 
Act on employer and employees for the cal- 
endar year 1945; that after general debate, 
which shall be confined to the bill and shall 
continue not to exceed 3 hours to be equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman and 
the ranking minority member of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, the bill shall be 
read for amendment under the 5-minute 

rule. No amendments shall be in order to 
the bill except such as relate to the rate of tax 
for the calendar year 1945. At the conclu- 
sion of the reading of the bill for amendment, 
the Committee shall rise and report the same 
to the House with such amendments as shall 
have been adopted and the previous question 
shall be considered as ordered on the bill and 
amendments thereto to final passage without 
intervening motion except one motion to re- 
commit. 


PUNISHMENT FOR WILLFUL INJURY OR 
DESTRUCTION OF WAR MATERIALS OR 
UTILITIES 
Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I call up 

House Resolution 566 for immediate con- 

sideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That immediately upon the adop- 
tion of this resolution it shall be in order 
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to move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the consideration of 
the bill (H. R. 3442) to amend sections 1, 2, 
and 3 of the act entitled “An act to punish 
the willful injury or destruction of war ma- 
terial, or of war premises or utilities used in 
connection with war material, and for other 
purposes,” approved April 20, 1918, as 
amended (40 Stat. 533; U. S. C., title 50, secs. 
101, 102, and 103). That after general de- 
bate, which shall be confined to the bill and 
shall continue not to exceed 1 hour to be 
equally divided and controlled by the chair- 
man and the ranking minority member of 
the Committee on the Judiciary, the bill shall 
be read for amendment under the 5-minute 
rule. At the conclusion of the reading of 
the bill for amendment, the Committee shall 
rise and report the same to the House with 
such amendments as shall have been adopted 
and the previous question shall be considered 
as ordered on the bill and amendments 
thereto to final passage without intervening 
motion except one motion to recommit. 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, this rule 
makes in order a bill known as the Sabo- 
tage bill, H. R. 2442. The rule provides 
for 1 hour’s general debate and the read- 
ing of the bill under the 5-minute rule. 

The Member [Mr. Hosss] who filed 
the report and appeared before the com- 
mittee is thoroughly familiar with the 
intent and purpose of the bill and can 
more adequately explain its provisions. 
I shall not, consequently, take any time 
but will yield to him as soon as he desires 
such time as he may need to explain the 
bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I now yield 30 minutes 
to the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
FisH] and reserve the remainder of my 
time. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self 10 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, this rule was adopted by 
a unanimous vote and makes in order 
the so-called Hobbs antisabotage bill 
and permits the offering of any and all 
germane amendments. 

This rule was granted last May, and I 
am somewhat vague about the opposition 
that arose to the billat that time. There 
Was some opposition, but I believe it will 
be brought out in the committee. I 
think the opposition was from labor or- 
ganizations in regard to certain pen- 
alties, perhaps the death penalty, con- 
tained in the bill. I prefer that those 
matters be discussed in committee rather 
than under the rule. The rule provides 
for 1 hour’s general debate. I hope that 
the House will give very careful consid- 
eration to this rather ancient bill and 
find out if there is anything contained in 
the bill that might imply something dif- 
ferent from what is generally conceived 
to be the meritorious purposes of it. 

Mr. Speaker, I have the greatest ad- 
miration for the Judiciary Committee 
and its members. That committee is 
composed of very able, hard working 
Members of Congress. However, my 
recollection goes back to some time ago 
when that committee brought in¢a bill, 
known as the antisedition or Gestapo 
bill, which amended the Constitution of 
the United States by law and redefined 
“treason,” already clearly defined in the 
Constitution. We had 2 or 3 days’ debate 
on the bill, and then I offered an amend- 
ment which was adopted and that put 
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an end to the bill because although we 
passed it over to the other body it has 
never been heard of since. I am won- 
dering whether this bill needs anything 
of that kind by way of amendment. 

I happen to be one of those Members 
of the House, and I think all Members 
are agreed, who believe in free speech 
and who believe that free speech is the 
essence of Americanism without which 
we cease to have a free America. After 
considerable debate I offered a new sec- 
tion to the so-called Gestapo bill which 
reads as follows: 

Nothing in this act shall be construed to 
prevent any citizen or citizens or any news- 
paper or other publications at any time from 
freely discussing or openly criticizing the 
domestic or foreign policies of the adminis- 
tration or the Federal Government or of any 
public official, or from discussing or criticiz- 
ing any existing or proposed law, regulation, 
directive, or Executive order. 

That amendment was agreed to and 
was written into the bill, but I presume 
it destroyed the purposes of the bill, as it 
has never been heard of since that time. 

Mr. Speaker, as far as I know this is 
sound, meritorious legislation; but it may 
need clarifying amendments. However, 
I want to take some time to comment 
on the recent sedition trial which for 
the time being has come to an end 
through the unfortunate death of Judge 
Eicher.- I have been alarmed and dis- 
turbed, not as a Member of the House 
but as an American citizen, about this 
whole trial from beginning to end. I be- 
lieve that the law passed by the Congress 
on July 28, 1940, known as the peacetime 
sedition law, but actually the alien regis- 
tration law, has been abused and mis- 
used by the Department of Justice which 
has stretched it far beyond its original 
purposes. i 

It never was voted upon by any Mem- 
ber of the House for the purpose for 
which it was used in this so-called con- 
spiracy trial to drag 26 or more Amer- 
ican citizens from all parts of the Nation 
here to Washington to be tried on 
charges of a conspiracy to foment insur- 
rection, mutiny, and disobedience of our 
armed forces. That section of the bill 
was adopted at the request of the Navy 
to prevent the Communists from circu- 
lating and distributing revolutionary 
leaflets on board battleships, but it has 
been used as a dragnet to bring all these 
alleged seditionists from all parts of the 
Nation who have never seen a battleship 
to Washington for trial here—I believe 
contrary to the provisions of the Con- 
stitution that guaranteed that they shall 
be tried in the district where the alleged 
crimes were committed, article III, sec- 
tion 2: 


Such trials shall be held in the State where 
the said crimes shall have been committed. 


These alleged seditionists were also en- 


.titled to the benefit of that clause of the 


Constitution that prescribes an imvartial 
and speedy trial, amendment VI, Bill of 
Rights: 


In all criminal prosecutions, the accused 
shall enjoy the right to a speedy and public 
trial by an impartial jury of the State and 
district wherein the crime shall have been 
committed. F 
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These indictments were made 1, 2, 
and 3 years ago. The trial has been go- 
ing on for 7 months. These so-called 
seditionists have never had a chance to 
defend themselves or even to answer the 
charges in open court, It has all the ear- 
marks of persecution, not prosecution, I 
am not here to defend any one of them 
specifically but generally in their right to 
free speech and free criticism in time 
of peace. I am alarmed and somewhat 
shocked that no great American con- 
stitutional lawyer has raised his voice or 
offered his services free in defense of 
free speech and a free press in time of 
peace. I have always believed that the 
real reason for these charges and per- 
secution of 90 percent of these out- 
spoken American citizens was because 
they had openly and bitterly criticized 
the administration, attacked commu- 
nism, and had opposed our entrance into 
the war before Pearl Harbor along with 
80 percent of the American people which 
was their right as free American citizens 
under the Constitution. If they had 
committed sabotage, then it was the duty 
of the Department of Justice to show 
where they had committed it. No wit- 
ness or Member of Congress who advo- 
cated section 1 of the Alien Registration 
Act ever imagined that the law could be 
used to punish individuals who uttered 
or wrote criticisms considered objection- 
able by the administration, particularly 
when they do not constitute a clear or 
present danger of mutiny, discbedience, 
or desertion in our armed forces. 

I remember what Thomas Jefferson, 
according to history, had to say against 
the sedition laws of 1798, when political 
opponents of the Federalists then in 
power were hauled into court, con- 
demned, sentenced, and sent to jail. 
When that great Democrat, Thomas Jef- 
ferson, came into office, he released them 
all and denounced the peacetime sedition 
law in the strongest kind of language. I 
will place in the Recorp at this point 
what Thomas Jefferson had to say in a 
letter to Mrs. John Adams, written at 
the end of his first term: 

I discharged every person under punish- 
ment or prosecution under the sedition law 
because I considered and now consider that 
law to be a nullity, as absolute and as pal- 
pable as if Congress had ordered us to fall 
down and worship a golden image; and that 
it was as much my duty to arrest its execu- 
tion in every stage as it would have been to 
rescue from the fiery furnace those who 
should have been cast into it for refusing 
to worship the image. 


The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to proceed for 5 additional 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, FISH. The golden image in the 
present instance is the foreign policy of 
the New Deal administration prior to 
Parl Harbor, and those who failed to 
fall down and worship it before Pearl 
Harbor have been charged and in some 
instances indicted under the provisions 
of the present-day Sedition Act of 1940. 
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I do not know and I do not care what 
action the Department of Justice takes. 
All I know is that these poor men and 
women, little people, obscure people, with 
no money to hire their own counsel to 
defend them, have been dragged all the 
way across the continent here to Wash- 
ington to be defendants in a conspiracy 
trial most of them not even knowing the 
other defendants. The most unfair and 
objectionable aspect of such a trial is 
that a charge against one runs against 
all. Some of these defendants were kept 
in jail for months unable to furnish 
bond in this type of conspiracy case. 
What I am fearful of—and I am not de- 
fending any one of them specifically be- 
cause I do not know about all of the 
charges, and make no pretext to—but 
what I am alarmed about is this effort 
by the Department of Justice to use 
these conspiracy cases to dragnet Amer- 
ican citizens, clergymen, editors, writers, 
and speakers from all parts of the Nation 
on no specific charges or bill of particu- 
lars. I am convinced that the Depart- 
ment of Justice has made a serious error 
in attempting to abridge freedom of 
speech and the press in violation of the 
Constitution of the United States and 
contrary to the intent of Congress, If 
this trial had continued and the Depart- 
ment of Justice had succeeded in estab- 
lishing such an unfortunate and unhappy 
precedent, carried to its natural and log- 
ical conclusion it would mean the setting 
up of a Gestapo in America that would 
rival that of Hitler’s and destroy freedom 
of speech and of the press and endanger 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness guaranteed to every American citi- 
zen by the Constitution. 

Back in the old days of Thomas Jeffer- 
son, when Aaron Burr was tried for di- 
rect treason under the Constitution, he 
had the ablest lawyers in the United 
States, who volunteered to defend him. 
Has the flame of freedom, has the flame 
of liberty, burned so low in America that 
great constitutional lawyers are afraid— 
that is the word—afraid to defend and 
protect the right of free speech of these 
poor little people, because of fear that 
they will be smeared by the Communists, 
by the fellow travelers, by all those evil 
forces who seek like termites to under- 
mine and destroy our free institutions 
and who know the technique of smear, 
because of fear that anyone who raises 
his voice in defense of any man charged 
with criticism of the administration or 
who denounces communism is un-Amer- 
ican himself, and is a stooge for the 
Nazis or a dupe for the Fascists? This 
kind of smear has gone so far that the 
great constitutional lawyers are fearful 
themselves, fearful to defend the con- 
stitutional right of free speech and of 
free criticism. That is why I offered that 
amendment to the old so-called Gestapo 
bill, and perhaps it should be offered to 
this bill. 

What I am saying is not in defense 
of any one of these men or women. I 
am defending only their right to free 
speech in time of peace and to an im- 
partial trial, and a trial where the crime 
is committed, and that there should be 
clear and sufficient evidence that it was 
committed and that the alleged crime 
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should constitute a clear or present dan- 
ger of mutiny, disobedience, or desertion 
in our armed forces. After 7 months of 
trial—and I am no expert on it—I have - 
seen no statement in the press that any- 
thing has been proved that they at- 
tempted to cause a mutiny or desertion, 
these little preachers, these little writers, 
these little editors and speakers, who 
probably never saw a warship in their 
life or an army camp, and who are 
charged with causing mutiny and insur- 
rection in a world-wide conspiracy. 

I wonder if we are not going too far 
in this use of the charge of conspiracy 
by the Department of Justice. Iam sure, 
knowing the Attorney General as I do, 
that he was not in favor of this type of 
conspiracy trial. To me, it has gone 
far beyond the purposes of the law and 
the Constitution, and that is why I am 
speaking here today—the law that you 
and I voted for, to prevent the Com- 
munists, according to the testimony 
given in the committee where the bill 
originated, from distributing communis- 
tie leaflets on board battleships to cause 
insurrection, desertion, and mutiny. 
That was the purpose of the law. In- 
stead of that, the Department of Justice 
has used this law to indict 30 or more 
American citizens on a conspiracy charge 
of being in a world-wide plot to promote 
insurrection in the United States for 
criticizing, for speaking publicly, for ex- 
pressing their views on the domestic and 
foreign policies of the administration, 
and on communism, with no direct con- 
nection with causing mutiny in the 
armed forces or insurrection in America. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from New York 
has again expired. 

Mr. FISH. I yield myself 2 more min- 
utes. Perhaps, too, if I were not a lame 
duck Member of Congress I might be 
hesitant to express my views in defense 
of freedom of speech, which we and our 
sons are fighting for all over the world, 
and which should be safeguarded at 
home. Certainly the “four freedoms” 
should have priority in America. 

It may very well be that these freedoms 
are being denied in America. I expect 
to vote for this bill because I believe in 
the apparent purposes of the bill. Those 
who commit sabotage, willful sabotage, 
should be punished and punished 
severely. But I must say that Iam some- 
what alarmed at the trend in a great 
country such as ours, built upon freedom 
and liberty, that we have strayed so far 
from the fundamental principles of 
Thomas Jefferson, and what he had to 
say against peacetime sedition laws. I 
hope that this trial, if it comes to an end, 
will be the last trial of this nature, a con- 
spiracy trial in peacetime, on the basis 
merely of what some American citizen 
had to say. If there is any one thing we 
hold dear on both sides of the House, it 
is the right to free speech. Whether the 
chairman of the Committee on Rules or 
myself disagree or not, I will always de- 
fend his right to free speech, as well as 
anybody else’s right in Congress or out. 
I have been a liberal in politics all my 
life. What is a liberal? The word 
“liberal” comes from the Latin word 
“liber” which means free—free speech, 
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free press, freemen, free America. 
That is my political philosophy. The 
very people I am opposed to, the Com- 
munists, the Reds and the fellow-travel- 
lers, would destroy that. Anybody who 
stands up for free speech and is a liberal 
and against the Communists, dictator- 
ship and totalitarianism is repudiated, 
attacked, purged, and smeared, as if he 
was dc.ng something un-American, and 
against our American form of govern- 
ment. No man would do more to send a 
saboteur to jail or to his death than I, 
but no man will do more to uphold the 
right of every American to freedom of 
speech and to a free press. And I uphold 
it for Communists, as well as Republi- 
cans and Democrats. I hope as a result 
of this trial, the American people will 
find out finally, what it is all about, that 
it is an attempt to purge little Americans 
with no financial means and shut the 
mouths of these obscure and average 
Americans who dared oppose the foreign 
policies of the President prior to Pearl 
Harbor, who dared to attack commu- 
nism, and even were openly anti-Semites, 
as much as I deplore that, they have a 
right as American citizens to be that or 
anything else, anti-Protestant or anti- 
Christian. I will defend their right to be 
what they want, as long as it is within 
the law of the United States and within 
the confines and limitations of the Fed- 
eral Constitution, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr, Speaker, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Alabama 
(Mr. Hopes]. 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Speaker, everyone 
within the sound of my voice, of course, 
is in accord with the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. FisH] in his advocacy of 
free speech. We all are all-out for the 
Constitution of the United States and 
the Bill of Rights. Therefore, we have 
nothing but praise for the objective 
which he was lauding, and to which he 
has ostensibly directed his remarks. But 
let me call your attention to the fact that 
neither the bill which the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. FisRH] is talking 
about, that was passed several years ago, 
nor his amendment of that bill, has any- 
thing in common with the bill we are 
about to begin considering. Neither 
should what the gentleman has been 
pleased to call the sedition case on trial 
in court, downtown, be tried here as 
though there were any provision of pend- 
ing legislation that had any bearing upon 
any question involved in, or growing out 
of that wholly distinct and separate case. 

This bill seeks to expand the coverage 
during wartime of the law against sabo- 
tage. Thatisall. There are five amend- 
atory provisions that seek to plug loop- 
holes that experience has shown to ex- 
ist in the law against sabotage. 

In order that you may have it clearly 
in your mind, I am going to suggest to 
you what they are. These five amend- 
ments are approved by every single mem- 
ber of the Committee on the Judiciary; 
not simply by a majority but with abso- 
. lute unanimity. 1 

First. The bill would punish a man for 
knowingly selling defective war material 
to our Government or our allies, Under 
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the existing law only persons who are 
chargeable with making it defectively 
may be punished. An example of the 
need for this extension is the case where 
war material is made defectively with- 
out anyone being to blame. It gets to the 
final inspection and is discovered to be 
defective. Then the inspectors and cor- 
porate officials arrange to fake the final 
inspection and ship it on to the Govern- 
ment, This is the Anaconda Wire & 
Cable Co. type of case. Since the exist- 
ing law punishes only defective manu- 
facture, it can be argued that faking the 
final inspection does not come within it 
since the material is complete when it 
reaches that stage. That is one of the 
major reasons why the Anaconda case 
had to be prosecuted as fraud against the 
Government rather than sabotage. Un- 
der the bill these persons would be cov- 
ered because they caused defective ma- 
terial to be sold to the Government. 
Another example of what would be 


covered by this extension is this: An ord-. 


nance company had on hand a large 
number of detonators for bombs. These 
were made properly but kept around un- 
used for years so that they became rusty, 
waterlogged and inoperable. Neverthe- 
less they were placed in bombs and sold 
to the Government though the seller 
knew they were unusable. 

A third example is the case in which 
an arms broker in New York City bought 
up 2,000,000 rounds of ammunition which 
had been made under contract with the 
French Government and rejected because 
it was defective, He bought it up at junk 
prices and attempted to sell it to the Rus- 
sian Government as first-quality ammu- 
nition. 

Second. The existing law does not 
cover persons who carry away, conceal, 
or tamper with war material without 
actually damaging or injuring it. Such 
acts, committed with reason to believe 
that they would injure the war effort, 
are made punishable under the bill. An 
example of the need for this was the case 
where men working on a tank assembly 
line hid some necessary parts to keep 
the next shift from beating their produc- 
tion records. The plant gives a bonus to 
the shift having the highest production. 
This has happened frequently. In some 
cases it has occurred in connection with 
steel furnaces where necessary valves 
and regulators were hidden to prevent 
operation of the furnace by succeeding 
shifts. 

Another type of case which has oc- 
curred is where vital irreplaceable parts 
were stolen and held for ransom. All of 
these acts would be included in “conceal- 
ing” or “carrying away” war material 
within the meaning of the bill. 

The bill would also cover the case in 
which certain persons, not long ago, 
dumped a whole carload of magnesium 
on the railroad tracks for reasons of 
spite. Another example of this type of 
ease is where a large aircraft plant had 
many hundreds of thousands of tiny 
parts separated by sizes into different 
bins. The parts in the different bins dif- 
fered in size by only a few thousandths 
of an inch. A workman, bearing a 
grudge against the foreman, dumped the 
bins and mixed the different parts up, 
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thus rendering them useless for all prac- 
tical purposes. These acts, which are 
very harmful to war production, would 
be “tampering with” war material under 
the bill. 

Third. The bill would extend the exist- 
ing law to any material used or useful for 
the conduct of the war. The present law 
applies only to defined categories of war 
material, war premises, or war utilities. 
An example of the need for this is the 
case where a large plant making mortars 
and shells had 250,000 different molds 
for castings and only 1 copy of a list 
and index to the molds. A workman, 
out of anger at the company, destroyed 
that 1 copy. The company could not 
use any of the molds until they had all 
been carefully examined, measured, and 
reindexed. The list, a piece of paper, is 
not included as “war material, premises, 
or utilities” under the. existing law and 
prosecution could not be undertaken. 

Fourth. The existing sabotage law 
does not punish conspiracies to commit 
sabotage. These are punishable under 
the general conspiracy section of the 
code, title 18, United States Code, section 
88, which carries the penalty of 2 years. 
A conspiracy to commit sabotage is cer- 
tainly as grave an offense as sabotage 
itself. Under the bill conspiracy would 
be punished the same as the substantive 
act of sabotage. 

Fifth. The bill extends the definition 
of “associate nation” and “Government 
of the United States” so that these terms 
include corporations producting property 
for the United States or Allied govern- - 
ments or furnishing property thereto. 
This is necessary because many persons 
selling war materials deal with prime 
contractors or purchasing corporations 
organized or acting for Allied govern- 
ments rather than with the United 
States or Allied governments direct. 
Thus the man who sells defective war 
material to the Amtorg Corporation for 
shipment to Russia or to the Ford Motor 
Co. for use on a Government contract, 
would be as guilty as the man who sells 
defective war material to the Govern- 
ment direct. 

Mr. KERR. Will the gentleman yield. 

Mr. HOBBS. I will be delighted to 
yield to my colleague. 

Mr. KERR. Do you have any knowl- 
edge of any such action of that kind? 

Mr. HOBBS. The testimony before 
our committee by the representatives of 
the Department of Justice, that Depart- 
ment of our Government that has to do 
with the enforcement of the antisabotage 
laws, was that they had more than a 
hundred cases with which they were un- 
able to deal because of these five loop- 
holes in the law. That is why they asked 
that we implement the law still further 
by patching those holes. 

Those are the five amendments pro- 
posed by the pending bill, as to which 
there is perfect agreement. In addi- 
tion to them there are proposed as com- 
mittee amendments, two highly contro- 
versial changes in the bill as drawn. 
These will be discussed during the debate 
of the bill. 

This bill applies only “when the United 
States is at war.” 
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Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOBBS. I am so glad to yield to 
my friend from Michigan, 

Mr. DONDERO. Just a brief ques- 
tion; are there any cases that fall within 
the purview of these proposed amend- 
ments now arising out of acts against our 
Government? 

Mr. HOBBS. Over one hundred, ac- 
cording to the undisputed testimony of 
officials of the Department of Justice who 
appeared before us. At that time there 
were more than one hundred we were 
unable to touch except on the theory of 
fraud, the maximum punishment for 
which is a fine and not more than 2 years’ 
imprisonment. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOBBS. I am delighted to yield 
to the gentleman, one of the ranking 
members of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Alabama has expired. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Alabama, 

Mr. MICHENER. My question is this: 
We are hearing so much over here about 
the fact that this bill was introduced on 
October 13, 1943, was reported by the 
committee on November 5, 1943; a rule 
was granted on May 26, 1944, but nothing 
has been done about it until now. Most 
of us have forgotten the details of the 
bill and many Members are wondering 
why the bill has been stymied all this 
time if it is necessary legislation in the 
war effort. 

Mr.HOBBS. The testimony before our 
committee was unanimous that it is nec- 
essary and vital to the war effort. The 
reason that the Rules Committee re- 
fused to grant a rule, or did not grant 
a rule, from the fall of 1943 until May of 
1944, I do not know, nor can I possibly 
understand, not being a member of that 
committee and having appeared before 
it a number of times in advocacy of the 
rule. 

Mr. MICHENER. I may say the fact 
that there is a minority report signed by 
13 Members, of which the gentleman now 
speaking is one, against the enactment of 
the bill had some weight undoubtedly in 
the Rules Committee. 

Mr. HOBBS. Oh, no, sir. The minor- 
ity report favors the enactment of the 
bill, the whole bill, and nothing but the 
bill. It is against the adoption of the 
two emasculating amendments proposed 
to the bill by a majority of those members 
of the committee who happened to be 
present when those particular votes were 
taken in that committee meeting. May 
I point out, sir, that since May the House 
has been in almost constant recess, and 
when not in recess we have struggled un- 
der the inhibition against anything con- 
troversial in the way of legislation be- 
ing considered. That accounts for every 
hour of the time since our committee re- 
ported the bill. I hope that that will not 
militate against fayorable consideration 
of a most meritorious piece of legisla- 
tion which everybody who knows any- 
thing about the facts, including the 
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Army, the Navy, and especially the De- 
partment of Justice favors. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 min- 
utes to the gentleman from California 
(Mr. ANDERSON]. 

Mr, ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, on last Saturday the traditional 
Army and Navy game was played with 
the usual ceremony in Baltimore, but un- 
fortunately the Navy absorbed three tor- 
pedoes and one depth charge and went 
down with the flag flying. The usual 
trophies and souvenirs were distributed 
before the game. 

Mr, Speaker, I wonder how those fine 
American boys who played the game for 
the Army and Navy and the fighting men 
out on Leyte would feel if they knew these 
little trophies that were handed out were 
all stamped Made in Japan”? I wonder 
how many people who bought them real- 
ized those were made by an enemy of our 
country, a country we are fighting 
against today? I wonder how, under the 
blue sky, any organization or any indi- 
vidual had intestinal fortitude enough to 
fasten these little tin footballs stamped 
“Made in Japan” on ribbons and sell 
them at a premium during the football 
game last Saturday. 

Let us start another scrap drive and 
dump this stuff in it along with the Japs. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Will the gentleman 
yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. 
to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The gentleman will 
notice that all the boys did with the 
football out there was to kick it around. 
Mr. ANDERSON of California. That's 
right and just as soon as they graduate 
from their respective academies they will 
do their share of kicking the Japs and 
the Germans : ound, but I think they 
would all feel better if they knew that the 
Souvenirs of last Saturday’s classic were 
marked “Made in U. S. A.” 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield the 
balance of the time on this side to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Horr- 
MAN], 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and to include certain ex- 
cerpts from various papers and docu- 
ments. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I, too, 
have been somewhat bewildered by the 
delay in bringing out this bill which is 
said to be a necessary war measure. 
That is, I was until the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. MICHENER], a member of 
the Rules Committee, called attention to 
the fact there was a minority report 
signed by 13 of the members of the Ju- 
diciary Committee. 

In glancing over the bill I notice that 
on page 2 it provides, “That whoever, 
when the United States is at war, know- 
ing that his act may injure, interfere 
with, or obstruct the United States in 
preparing for or carrying on war” shall 
be punished, 
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I would like to ask the author of the 
bill or the sponsor of the bill, the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. Hosss], wheth- 
er that provision would apply to those 
who the Secretary of the Navy, the As- 
sistant Secretary of the Navy, the As- 
Sistant Secretary of War, have several 
times said interfered with the produc- 
tion of war materials, with the building 
of ships and with their departure from 
our ports. I would like to know whether 
that language applies to individuals and 
organizations which deliberately hold 
up war production. 

Mr. HOBBS. In reply may I say to the 
gentleman that if he is referring to the 
right to strike and those who have ex- 
ercised it, it does not. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. It just seems to me 
and I say this with all due respect to 
whoever may have drafted the bill—if 
that bill does not apply to those who in- 
terfere with the production and trans- 
portation of war material, why does it 
not apply to them? 

The bill on line 3 states: 

That whoever, when the United States is 
at war, knowing that his act may injure, 
interfere with, or obstruct the United in 
preparing for or carrying on war shall be 
punished. 


That language applies to all those who 
refuse to produce war material, does it 
not; who refuse to transport war ma- 
terial? I have no fault to find with the 
bill if it does apply to them. I think it 
should. I think it was this morning’s 
paper, or Saturday’s paper anyway, that 
carried a statement to the effect that 
several thousand men are refusing to 
produce war materials, and it has not 
been a month since the President of the 
United States said that our failure to 
furnish these men with the things they 
need on the battle fronts was resulting 
in the loss of lives. 

Now I ask the gentleman: Why does 
the bill not cover those who are refusing 
to produce as well as those who injure? 
I take it that under this bill if a man 
should do something to a tank or a plane 
or a gun after it was manufactured 
which would interfere with its use by the 
Army or the Navy, that would be cov- 
ered; would it not? 

Mr. HOBBS. Les. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. But it does not cover 
the man who says he will not make the 
gun or the tank or the plane, or who 
leaves it partly finished, only a half or 
a quarter finished. Suppose the gun or 
suppose the plane is all ready to go; it 
is a fighter or bomber, or whatever it is 
that they use, have need for—that needs 
a bomb sight on it, and the men who are 
in the plant, upon whose activity de- 
pends the production of that bomb sight, 
go home for one reason or another, or no 
reason at all, you cannot do a thing with 
them under this bill; can you? 

Mr. HOBBS. No. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Why not? 

Mr. HOBBS. I will be delighted to 
answer if the gentleman will kindly per- 
mit. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Do not make it too 
long, because I want to talk on some- 
thing else, 
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Mr. HOBBS. Iam not making it long 
at all. Iam waiting patiently until the 
gentleman gives me an opportunity to 
answer the question; that is all. 

All I want to say is that this bill is not 
one that has the same purview as the 
Connally-Smith bill, which was intro- 
duced here, which was to deal with war- 
time strikes, nor does this bill have for its 
object anything more than to plug the 
holes that have developed by experience 
in the enforcement of the Antisabotage 
Act, and that is all that is within the 
purview of it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. This bill is brought 
out here presumably to punish those 
who would interfere with the war effort. 
That is what it is brought in here for— 
at least, that is the statement of its 
sponsors—and yet the gentleman says— 
and it is no answer at all—that it is not 
intended to plug that particular hole— 
the hole caused by strikes and slow- 
downs. Strikes are one of the biggest 
holes of all in the production of war 
material and the sailing of transports 
and the delivery to ships and to the 
islands of war material, I say that is 
one of the biggest holes in the law or 
in our procedure and practice, but it is 
not plugged by this bill. 

It was my privilege last Saturday to 
meet one of those men who had just re- 
turned from Guadalcanal—one who had 
served in Africa and the South Pacific. 
He said—and I have no reason to doubt 
his word—that for 5 days he was without 
food down there on the fighting front, 
and he said, “I do not mean without K 
rations”; he said, “Without anything to 
eat”; and yet here in America, in the 
factories, where they produce the things 
that the fighting men need, no effort is 
made to end nonproduction. 

There is another thing about this bill 
that some of us do not like. I realize 
you cannot write a perfect bill, and I 
realize that you cannot even write into 
the law a provision to prevent mistakes 
in interpretation, whether they be willful 
or not. 

T realize that you cannot prevent mal- 
administration, but we should, if possi- 
ble—and I propose to offer an amend- 
ment to cure it—prevent as much mis- 
administration as we can. 

As the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. FisH] said, here is this trial of those 
29 so-called seditionists down here in 
Washington. This proceeding has been 
going on now for almost 2 years, the trial 
itself for 7 months, and to date, if I 
read the record correctly, there is not 
one particle of evidence of an overt act 
on the part of anyone which in any way 
tends to prove the offense which they 
stand charged with. And I hold no brief 
for any of them. But they are entitled 
to a fair trial under the Constitution. 

How did the district court get jurisdic- 
tion? Iam going to offer an amendment 
at the proper place which will provide 
that those accused under this act shall 
have the right to a speedy and public 
trial by an impartial jury of the State 
and district wherein the crime shall have 
been committed, which district shall have 
been previously ascertained by law. 
That is not anything more nor less than 
the sixth amendment, and I know what 
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the answer will be. The lawyers and 
judges on this committee will say, “Well, 
that is in the Constitution; that is the 
law.” The gentleman nods his head. 
Sure it is; but it has been disregarded 
time and time again. 

You know how they got jurisdiction 
here in the District in this so-called se- 
dition trial. A reporter for the Washing- 
ton Post induced some of those people 
to write him letters to a fictitious ad- 
dress, he using a fictitious name, and 
then, when he received those letters here 
in Washington, the Attorney General 
said that all of those defendants had 
conspired together here in the District 
of Columbia. We all know that is not 
so, we know it is false. We know that 
history has never disclosed here in the 
United States a greater farce—and it has 
been so labeled by the Washington Post 
itself—than this so-called sedition trial. 
To guard against a repetition under this 
law I will offer the amendment to which 
I referred. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, as to the 
delay in calling up this bill, it was due 
originally to the opposition of the very 
gentlemen, Mr. Fish and Mr. HOFFMAN, 
who have just addressed the House. For 
some reason both these gentlemen ob- 
jected strenuously to any such legislation, 
fearing, as I believe, that it might affect 
others guilty of un-American activities 
and even those on trial in the District 
of Columbia for sedition. At that time 
it was believed it would be wise to post- 
pone action on the bill before the House 
until those gentlemen could familiarize 
themselves with the bill and the fact that 
it aims merely to punish those guilty of 
sabotage, and nothing more. At that 
time some gentlemen were under the im- 
pression that we were trying by this legis- 
lation to deprive these accused of free 
speech and a free press. 

I reluctantly take the floor now, not in 
any way to try to be unfair to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr, FIsH], because 
I know he has rendered a great service 
to the country, has been a good legis- 
lator and an all-round splendid Mem- 
ber, but because I, unfortunately, could 
not agree with him when from the very 
beginning he charged every progressive 
with being a Communist. How he got 
that way I do not know, and I am not 
going to go into it, but I always believed 
he was misled by people who were not 
honest with him, 

As to the charges that these sedition- 
ists did not have an opportunity to de- 
fend themselves, he himself said they had 
been on trial now for more than 6 
months. They had to kill a splendid 
judge by the annoyance to which he was 
subjected by 20 of the lawyers represent- 
ing these defendants. 

I think if ever defendants, charged 
with sedition or any other offense, had 
an opportunity to defend themselves, 
surely these 26 men and 1 woman have 
had that opportunity. The gentleman 
complains that no outstanding consti- 
tutional lawyers came to their rescue or 
to their assistance. I venture to say 
that these constitutional lawyers real- 
ized their guilt and that is the reason 
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they did not want to get into the case. 
Now, I am as much in favor of free 
speech and a free press as anyone in 
the House. I believe in freedom and 
liberty that is granted to us under the 
Constitution. I will go as far as any- 
one to defend that right of free speech 
and of a free press, though frequently 
abused. But there were times when 
the accused who are now on trial have 
been guilty of trying to create revolu- 
tion. The gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. Horrman] says he never read about 
it. Why the record is full of it, where 
they were trying to overthrow our Goy- 
ernment by force. That is why they are 
being tried. Now, lest I forget, only a 
few weeks ago I read the evidence of the 
former mayor of Danzig and former 
friend of Hitler. He testified under 
oath in the trial here in the District only 
a few weeks ago in the sedition case 
that he had several conferences with 
Hitler, and in 1933 and 1934 Hitler ex- 
plained to him how he was going to 
soften all those countries that refused to 
yield to him by his system of fomenting 
discord and disunion all through the 
nations that he would eventually con- 
trol, including the United States. I 
wish the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Fıs] and the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. Horrman] would read that testi- 
mony. That man testified in open 
court, under oath, about the aspirations 
of Hitler and those who conspired with 
him and Mussolini and Japan later to 
destroy that very freedom and liberty 
stressed by the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. FisH], and deprive us of free 
speech and deprive the press of its rights 
and privileges granted by the Constitu- 
tion. Not only that, you gentlemen 
read the evidence of Colonel Donovan. 
Colonel Donovan, 3 years ago, reported 
after a thorough investigation, under 
direction of the Department of Justice, 
that more than $200,000,000 was sent to 
the United States, money sent here by 
Hitler, Goering, Hess, Ribbentrop, and 
all that murderous gang, allegedly to be 
kept for the personal accounts of these 
scoundrels. 

These millions sent here and to South 
and Central America were not for the 
personal accounts of these men, but were 
sent for the purposes of propaganda, 
publicity, and seditious un-American 
activities; yes, treasonable activities. 
Even the McCormack committee and the 
Dies committee and the final report of 
Colonel Donovan, who is doing such 
splendid work abroad, pointed out that 
many organizations, under the leadership 
of Viereck, Pelley, and the bunds, have 
been built up for the purpose and with 
the deliberate intention of creating dis- 
cord and disunity in our midst and ef- 
fecting an overthrow of our Govern- 
ment by revolution, peaceably if possible, 
by force if necessary. 

I had not expected to answer the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Fisy], but 
I cannot resist pointing out that his ac- 
cusations against the Department of 
Justice that these men were unjustly in- 
dicted and are being unjustly and un- 
fairly tried are not justified by facts. 

I wish I had time to collect at least a 
portion of the evidence that has been 
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presented to the McCormack and Dies 
committees and the reports I have read 
in the press and the trial evidence which 
clearly show that there was cooperation 
and coordination between these accused, 
under the leadership of Sylvester Vier- 
eck, and the Hitler agents and Quislings, 
Do not the gentlemen from New York 
and Michigan [Mr. Fish and Mr. Horr- 
MAN] know that several of these defend- 
ants now on trial have already been 
convicted of kindred offenses? 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Fis] states that he has no interest in 
those now on trial, or words to that ef- 
fect, and I believe him, because I could 
not feel that he could be in sympathy 
with their un-American, seditious, sub- 
versive activities over the last 5 years. 

Now if the gentleman feels that an in- 
justice has been done to the bund lead- 
ers, to Mr. Viereck and to Mr. Pelley and 
to some others who are on trial now, I 
regret it; but I feel that in any other 
country but ours, those men would have 
been taken to detention camps long ago, 
would have been tried, not only for sedi- 
tion but for treason, probably shot, if 
only half the supported charges that 
have been made were lodged againt them. 
So I regret that the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Frs]! complains of the al- 
legec unfair treatment being accorded 
these accused. Yor years the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. FisH] and others 
shouted “Communism! Communism!” 1 
remember when come of us tried to de- 
fend the Spanish Government against 
the Hitler-Mussolini manipulators and 
Franco, who were trying to overthrow 
the regularly constituted Government in 
Spain, a democratic government, were 
charged with being Communists, because 
we went on record as defending the legal 
democratic government of Spain. Many 
outstanding Americans were shamefully 
smeared and charged with being Com- 
munists or being associated with com- 
munistie fronts. I recall the many 
charges against Stalin and Russia by the 
Fascist group, and I long ago assured the 
House that, instead of fearing Stalin and 
his activities, we would some day approve 
these despised Russians, whom the world 
today reccgnizes as the force that is 
making it much easier for us to defeat 
Germany and Japan. 

I hope this will be the last time that 
I shall be obliged to answer some of the 
charges against the administration, or 
against those who, under our legal proc- 
esses, including the F. B. I., are obliged 
to proceed against people who are guilty 
of conspiracy against this great Govern- 
ment of ours. I hope that in the fu- 
ture those misled men and women, mis- 
led by Viereck and his stooges, will real- 
ize that they have been fed untruths and 
lies, and henceforth will be on guard 
against any such ingenious propaganda 
and deceit; because they can hardly be 
against America and our democratic 
form of government. Oh, it may not 
be perfect, but by the eternal Gods, 
after all, it is the best Government in 
the world. I hope it will continue, and 
that the people will not be misled by 
those who are trying to create discord 
and revolution and attempting to over- 
throw this great Government of ours, 
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Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union for the consideration of 
the bill (H. R. 3442) to amend sections 
1, 2, and 3 of the act entitled “An act 
to punish the willful injury or destruc- 
tion of war material, or of war premises 
or utilities used in connection with war 
material, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved April 20, 1918, as amended (40 
Stat. 533; U. S. C., title 50, secs. 101, 
102, and 103). 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill H. R. 3442, with Mr. SMITH 
of Virginia in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. SUMNERS] is 
recognized for 30 minutes and the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Hancock] 
is recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. Hosss]. 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Chairman, we have 
now come to the two controversial 
amendments. One of them substitutes 
the word “knowing” for the words “with 
reason to believe.” This amendment 
would render almost impossible the en- 
forcement of the antisabotage statute of 
this Government for the very simple 
reason—nothing technical—that when 
you require the Government to prove 
that the saboteur knew in fact, it makes 
no difference what, you have assumed an 
almost impossible burden of proof. 
Therefore, inasmuch as the statutes of 
the United States are full of similar 
phrases to the one employed which the 
first committee amendment would strike 
out: “With reason to believe,” I cannot 
see any reason why the gentlemen fell 
into the error of proposing the striking 
that phrase out of the bill and substitut- 
ing the higher degree of proof which now 
would be required by substituting the 
word “knowing.” In other words, you 
can prove facts from which any reason- 
able man would concludé that such and 
such an allegation was true; and that is 
all that should be required. 

But if you have to prove the knowl- 
edge which is in the mind of the crimi- 
nal it is an almost impossible task. The 
Department of Justice therefore is plead- 
ing that this amendment, adopted by 
what happened to be the majority of 
the members of the committee present 
when the vote was taken, be not agreed 
to and that the bill be restored to its 
original form. The Government could 
and should prove the facts, circum- 
stances, and conduct of the defendant, 
but how can proof be made otherwise 
of the criminal scienter? The defend- 
ant can testify that he did not know, 
but the prosecution is never permitted 
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by the rules of evidence to adduce evi- 
dence that the defendant did know. So 
such an amendment would hamstring 
the enforcement of the antisabotage law. 
Sabotage, especially in wartime, must 
be stopped. It cannot be stopped if we 
emasculate the law to stop it. 

Mr. DONDERO, Mr, Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOBBS. I am always delighted 
to yield to the distinguished gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. DONDERO. How many members 
are there on the Judiciary Committee? 

Mr. HOBBS. Twenty-five. 

Mr. DONDERO, Thirteen signed the 
minority report. 

Mr. HOBBS. That is true, but all of 
them: were not there when the vote was 
taken on either of these amendments. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOBBS. Certainly, sir. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. I find in a letter 
from the Under Secretary of the Navy 
the recommendation that sections 4, 5, 
and 6 of the original act be repealed; 
that otherwise the bill would be cum- 
bersome. I was wondering what the 
committee had done with that sugges- 
tion. 

Mr. HOBBS. With all respect to the 
gentleman from Ohio, and I know of no 
one whom I respect more, that is water 
that has gone over the dam. That was 
considered. That is not the letter with 
reference to the then latest draft uf the 
bill, if my recollection is correct. The 
reference in the letter which the gentle- 
man read was to sections 4, 5, and 6 of 
the peacetime antisabotage statute, not 
this one, which covers wartime o1ly. 

The second amendment which is con- 
troversial, and very highly controversial, 
would strike from the bill section 2, that 
grows out of the Anaconda Copper case, 
and I beg all of you to Jend me your ears 
for a few minutes as I talk of that most 
heinous crime. There we have the con- 
viction of eight members of the manage- 
ment of Anaconda Copper Co.’s sub- 
sidiary that furnished supposedly cop- 
per wire, in wartime, which was to be 
used, and they knew it, for the commu- 
nications work of the armies defending 
Stalingrad. In the first morning’s dew 
after the wire was stretched, it would not 
serve its single purpose, and when you 
took a piece of it and dropped it into a 
bucket of water it would dissolve in 30 
minutes. They found, and the proof 
showed, that the testing machines in the 
plant had been “doctored” so that they 
would show a perfect piece of wire when 
as a matter of fact it was nothing but 
trash. 

Section 2 provides that three facts 
will have to be proven and all of them: 
First, that the manufacturer willfully 
made the war material below the specifi- 
cations, fixed by the Army or Navy; sec- 
ond, that it was made knowing that it 
was for the use of our armed forces or 
the armed forces of our allies in war- 
time; and, third, that the maker had 
reason to believe it was so made as to 
jeopardize the lives, the health, or the 
military operations of our armed forces. 
When all three of those elements con- 
cur, and when all three of those facts 
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are proven, then the guilty shali be pun- 
ished for that kind of treason just the 
same as for any other. How anybody 
can oppose it I do not know. It is not 
aimed at the poor devil who pours the 
molten copper or who makes the steel 
from which our armor plates are rolled. 
It is aimed at the management that “doc- 
tors” the testing machines, that willfully 
furnishes a wholly inferior and dan- 
gerous war material with reason to be- 
lieve that it will jeopardize the lives of 
our fighting men, their health, or their 
military operations, 

Mr. Chairman, I submit this bill should 
be restored to its original form by the de- 
feat of these two committee amend- 
ments, manifestly, as shown by the re- 
port, by a minority of the committee, 
but it happened to be a majority on the 
day the votes were taken. 

As far as punishment is concerned, 
some gentlemen like our distinguished 
colleague, the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Lane], object to the death 
penalty. Iknow of no reason why a man 
should not occupy “the hot chair” who is 
a traitor to his country, in wartime, and 
who willfully jeopardizes the lives of our 
fighting men; but if some Members dis- 
agree with that, I have no objection to 
the substitution of life imprisonment for 
the death penalty. Mark you, this is the 
mere maximum punishment under the 
law as it was written before the commit- 
tee amendment striking out section 2 was 
proposed. The judge, in his descretion, 
could impose a 1-cent fine and a 1-min- 
ute jail sentence as the punishment to 
be meted out to the convicted criminal, 
under the bill as originally written, 
should he see fit. Only in the heinous, 
the most flagrant case, is the death pen- 
alty ever considered for imposition. 

I urge the defeat of these two so-called 
committee amendments. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. N 

Mr. HANCOCE. Mr. Chairman. I yield 
myself 2 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill was considered 
by the Judiciary Committee over a year 
ago. I did not know until just a few mo- 
ments ago it was coming up for consider- 
ation today, and I am, therefore, embar- 
rassed to admit that I am not prepared 
to discuss the bill in detail. 

We are unanimous, I think, in agreeing 
that the purposes of the legislation are 
meritorious. It was reported by the 
committee at the request of the Depart- 
ment of Justice. The need for it is 
summed up in this one sentence, which 
appears in the letter from the Attorney 
General to the committee: 

This legislation would accord an added pro- 
tection to the Government against sabotage 
in time of war and would cure some grave de- 
fects and omissions in existing law. 


I am inclined to agree with the gentle- 
man from Alabama that the committee 
amendment, on page 2, line 4, which 
struck out the language “with reason to 
believe” and the substitution of “know- 
ing”, was a mistake. I do not believe the 
law could be readily enforced with the 
committee amendment. 

I think section 2 was stricken out by 
the committee properly because the 
existing law and section 1 are adequate to 
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cover the situation which is sought to be 
reached by that section. Whatever we do 
with the amendments, I believe that the 
bill ought to pass. I think the House is 
familiar with the Anaconda Copper case 
which has been described by the gentle- 
man from Alabama. We were told by 
the Department of Justice that the 
existing law does not reach that type of 
offense. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to 
the gentleman from Indiana IMr. 
SPRINGER]. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, as 
the gentleman from New York just ex- 


plained, this measure came before the* 


Judiciary Committee more than 1 year 
ago. It was reported with amendments 
on the House Calendar on November 5, 
1943. As a matter of fact, the legisla- 
tion was a little stale in the minds of 
each one of us, and just as the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from New York 
said a little while ago, I did not myself 
know that this legislation was coming 
before the House until this morning. 

The gentleman from Alabama IMr. 
Hosess], the author of this bill, has ex- 
plained it very well before the committee. 
There are two major provisions which 
have an important bearing with respect 
to this legislation. The first one came 
in the amendment at the top of page 2 
where the language “with reason to be- 
lieve” was stricken out and the word 
“knowing” was substituted. 

The distinguished gentleman from 
Alabama takes the position that perhaps 
it would be almost impossible to make 
proof under this measure, since the word 
“knowing” is now incorporated as a part 
of the bill. I cannot agree with that 
interpretation because the word “know- 
ing” in its use in this particular measure, 
would have the same force and effect as 
the words “with intent” or “intending”. 
All of us who have had experience in the 
trial of criminal cases, and in law, know 
that you are not required to specifically 
prove intent. That is shown by the cir- 
cumstances, and that develops in the cir- 
cumstances shown by the evidence in the 
trial of a case. Consequently, if that 
language is used in this particular stat- 
ute, the word “knowing,” which is used, 
would mean under the law that knowl- 
edge, the same as intent, would be proved 
by the circumstances. It would be in- 
ferred from the facts adduced upon the 
trial. The evidence would all be intro- 
duced before the trial judge, or the trial 
jury, and from all the evidence, and from 
all the facts, and all the circumstances, 
the question of “knowledge” would then 
be determined, and it could be inferred 
from the evidence which was introduced 
in the trial of the case. As I say, with 
respect to the word “knowing” in that 
first amendment at the top of page 2, 
the word “knowing” would have prac- 
tically the same effect as if the words 
“with intent” had been used, and could 
be proved in like manner upon the trial 
of the case. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr.LEWIS. The fact is that in a trial 
under this act the question of knowl- 
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edge would be a question for the jury to 
determine from all the facts of the case. 

Mr. SPRINGER. The gentleman is 
entirely correct. 

Mr. LEWIS. The thing the committee 
was afraid of was that if we used the 
language as originally inserted, the ex- 
pression “with reason to believe,” there 
might be a miscarriage of justice due to 
the broadened application of those werds. 

Mr. SPRINGER. The gentleman is 
entirely correct. That was the thought 
that predominated largely in the minds 
of the committee at the time this legis- 
lation was considered. As I stated be- 
fore, the insertion of the word “know- 
ing” in the section at the top of page 2 
has practically the effect of “inten- 
tionally” or “with intent,” and the proof 
would be practically identically the same. 
The trial judge or the jury trying the 
case would take all the facts and all 
the circumstances into consideration, 
and from the facts and circumstances 
introduced in evidence in the trial of 
the case would be determined the ques- 
tion of the knowledge or the question of 
intent on the part of the accused person. 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Alabama. 

Mr. HOBBS. May I ask the distin- 
guished gentleman if he will refer to 
the case of State against McBarron, cited 
on the top of page 12 of the report, which 
states that the proof must show knowl- 
edge; and I call the gentleman’s atten- 
tion and that of the other Members of 
the House to the quoted definition of 
that. ' 

Mr. SPRINGER. But the gentleman 
does not mean to say that the question 
of “knowledge” or the question of “in- 
tent” could not be inferred from the 
facts and circumstances which were in- 
troduced in evidence in the trial of the 
case? 

Mr. HOBBS. The McBarron case, 
which was a well-considered case from 
New Jersey, which is a court of respect, 
says “No.” 

Mr. SPRINGER. But that case, if it 
so decides, does respect the fact that the 
circumstances have a bearing on that 
question. 

Mr. HOBBS. That is right. 

Mr. SPRINGER. That is the same as 
practically all authority on that ques- 
tion. The question of knowledge or in- 
tent is inferred from the evidence intro- 
duced. It does not have to be specifi- 
cally proven as a fact. 

Mr. HOBBS. I have the highest re- 
gard for the gentleman’s legal ability 
and for his judgment, but I respectfully 
disagree with him. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Going to the next 
question which has been raised with 
respect to this particular legislation, un- 
der section 2, which was originally 
stricken out by a majority of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary because of the 
effect it might have hereafter, under 
the present and existing law we have 
section 103, and that is shown on page 9 
of the report which the members of the 
committee now have before them. I 
want to read a portion of section 103 be- 
cause it relates to matters identical with 
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those which are set forth in section 2 
of the measure before us, which was 
stricken out, and I am convinced that 
it is broad enough to cover practically 
everything which is covered in section 2, 
which was stricken out by the com- 
mittee. 

Reading from section 103, the lan- 
ghage is as follows: 

That when the United States is at war, 
whoever, with intent to injure, interfere 
with, or obstruct the United States or any 
associate nation, in preparing for or carry- 
ing on the war, or whoever with reason to 
believe that his act may injure, interfere 
with, or obstruct the United States or any 
associate nation in preparing for or carry- 
ing on the war, shall willfully make or 
cause to be made, in a defective manner, or 
attempt to make or cause to be made in a 
defective manner, any war material as 
herein defined, or any tool, implement, ma- 
chine, utensil, or receptacle used or em- 
ployed in making, producing, manufactur- 
ing, or repairing any such war material 
herein defined, shall, upon conviction, be 
fined not more than $10,000 or imprisoned 
for not more than 30 years, or both. 


Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield to my friend, 
the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio.. How does the 
paragraph which the gentleman from In- 
diana just read differ from the pro- 
visions of the proposed legislation now 
before us? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I have just stated 
that in my opinion the section which I 
just read, section 103, and which is now 
present law and in full force and effect, 
everything which is sought to be done 
under section 2 of this bill, which was 
stricken out in committee, can be done 
under section 103. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HANCOCK, Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 additional minutes to the gentleman. 

Mr. SAUTHOFF. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield to my friend 
the,gertleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. SAUTHOFF. Under that section 
which the gentleman just read, why can 
you not prosecute anyone who goes on 
strike in a munitions plant? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Under the provisions 
of the present law, it relates to anyone 
who shall interfere with the preparation 
for or the carrying on of the war, or who 
shall interfere with or obstruct the 
United States or any associate nations 
in preparing for or carrying on the war. 
That is the specific language of that 
section of the statute. 

Mr. SAUTHOFF. That is exactly it, 
“In preparing for,” that means a muni- 
tions plant. 

Mr. SPRINGER. But the point I was 
making, and the point which I wish to 
leave with the committee, is that under 
section 103 which is certainly broad and 
which can be interpreted to the extent 
that it will embrace everything, in my 
opinion, which could be interpreted 
under section 2, which was stricken out 
by the committee. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 
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Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Is not the gentle- 
man referring to section 102 instead of 
103? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I am referring to 
section 103, and section 102 of the pres- 
ent law, to which I now refer, also has 
practically the same force and effect. 
But with these two sections I think 
there is no doubt but that we can reach 
almost any case that could be reached 
under the section which was stricken out 
by the committee. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield to my friend 
the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. RUSSELL. In view of the state- 
ment which the gentleman has made, if 
it be true, then why the objection to sec- 
tion 2 of the bill which was stricken out? 
If it adds nothing to the bill and takes 
nothing away from it, then it would be 
immaterial, so far as giving effect to the 
bill, whether it is put in the bill or left 
out. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Why have overlap- 
ping laws which would only serve to con- 
fuse the peopie of this country? That 
was the reason it was eliminated. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Some of us think it 
covers other parties. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from New York [| Mr. CELLER]. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I want to call the 
attention of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. MICHENER] to a remark he 
made a little while ago about this being 
rushed through at the last moment, and 
desire to assure the gentleman that 
nothing like that is intended. This bill 
is now receiving its day in court the 
same as other bills do. Knowing the 
fairness of my friend I wanted to par- 
ticularly remove that thought from his 
mind. This has been assigned on the 
program so that it could have its day in 
court. 

Mr. MICHENER. I did not mean to 
leave any other impression. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I believe 
that the committee amendment which 
strikes out the words “reason to believe” 
and substitutes “knowingly” protects 
civil liberties and that the bill as it was 
originally drafted would be a break- 
down of our civil liberties. We must be 
very careful in that regard, particularly 
during time of war. According to the 
interpretation given by my distinguished 
Chairman of the Judiciary Committee 
it would be very easy for a prosecuting 
attorney to prove guilt if he only had to 
prove that the defendant had “reason to 
believe” the action of the defendant, be 
it concealment or the making of defec- 
tive materials, would injure or interfere 
with the war effort. 

All you would have to prove is that 
there was “reason to believe.” A man 
may be ignorant. He may have been in- 
different. He may have been apathetic. 
He may not have had the common sense 
that the gentleman from Texas imputes 
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to every man. He may have been a man 
devoid of common sense, yet you apply 
the same standard as you would to a 
man who was possessed of common sense. 

We must be mighty careful how we 
protect the rights of defendants. It 
would be a lead-pipe cinch, using the 
words of common parlance, for a United 
States attorney to convict if all you had 
to prove was “reason to believe” accord- 
ing to the minds of jurymen and jury- 
women, Examine the criminal statutes 
in your home States, and you will find 
what? Not “reason to believe.” You 
find that knowledge or intent must be 
proven, and we should not make it easier 
in a case of this character for a United 
States attorney to convict. 

May I read to you briefly what is meant 
by the word “knowing” or by the word 
“knowledge”? You will find it on page 
12 of the report, and I am reading a por- 
tion of a decision entitled “State v. Mc- 
Barron (66 N. J. L. 680)”: 

Knowing: The significant word of the 
statute is “knowing,” which means knowl- 
edge of, mental assurance, or scienter; it is 
positive, not negative. Such knowledge must 
be clearly proved or shown by such circum- 
stances as leave no reasonable doubt in a 
fair mind. 


If that is not a fair formula or fair 
standard, I will eat my hat. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Start in, brother. 

Mr. CELLER. We do not want any 
impertinent remarks from the gentle- 
man from Michigan, and the gentleman 
from Michigan should be very guarded 
and careful in what he says. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I refuse to yield to a 
gentleman who is as discourteous as the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield the gentleman 2 additional 
minutes. 

Mr. CELLER. As to the second 
amendment I believe the gentleman 
from Alabama is in error. Section 1 of 
the bill as worded would enable a United 
States attorney not only to get after a 
principal, or the owner of a plant, but 
the man who drills or the man who 
wields, or any employee. The provision 
of the so-called section 2 of the bill of 
the gentleman from Alabama provided 
for a penalty of a million dollars and 
provided likewise for death or both. 
That is indeed frightening. That is Dra- 
conian, beyond the peradventure of a 
doubt. I do not think you want to go 
before the country and say that a man 
who has done these acts contemplated 
by this bill should suffer the death pen- 
alty. The gentleman from Alabama says 
one million is the maximum but the 
death penalty is also a maximum; but 
frequently the maximum becomes the 
accepted. The whole section is frighten- 
ing. The section is so worded that it is 
possible, for example, for a man who has 
a large stock ownership in a corporate 
plant to get himself innocently within 
the meshes of the statute. We do not 
want to have a situation like that. A 
man may have been careless. His stock 
ownership may have been sufficiently 
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large to place the responsibility upon Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 


him without his knowing what is hap- 

pening in that plant, yet he might be 

deemed guilty under the wording of sec- 
tion 2 as originally presented. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. HANCOCK. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. SaurHorr], 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has expired. 

The Clerk will read the bill for amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That sections 1, 2, and 
8 of the act entitled “An act to punish the 
willful injury or destruction of war mate- 
rial, or of war premises or utilities used in 
connection with war material, and for other 
purposes,” approved April 20, 1918, as amend- 
ed (40 Stat. 633; U. S. C., title 50, secs. 101, 
102, and 103), are hereby amended to read 
as follows: 

“That whoever, when the United States is 
at war, with reason to believe that his act 
may injure, interfere with, or obstruct the 
United States or any associate nation in pre- 
paring for or carrying on war, willfully in- 
juries, damages, destroys, carries away, con- 
ceals, tampers with, or makes or repairs or 
causes to be made or repaired in a defective 
manner, or sells or conveys or transfers or 
causes to be sold or conveyed or transferred 
in a defective condition, to the Government 
of the United States or to the government of 
any associate nation, any property, real or 
personal, which is being used or which is 
intended for, adapted to, or suitable for use 
in the preparation for or carrying on war, or 
attempts or conspires to commit any of the 
above acts, shall, upon conviction, suffer im- 
prisonment for not more than 30 years or a 
fine of not more $10,000, or both. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 2, line 3, after the second comma 
strike out “with reason to believe” and in- 
sert knowing.“ 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, í of- 
fer a substitute for the committee 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Substitute amendment offered by Mr. 
Srntwern for the committee amendment: On 
page 2, line 4, after “believe”, strike out 


“knowing that his act may” and insert “with 
intent to.” 


Mr. CELLER. If the gentleman will 
yield, will he read that line completely? 

Mr. SPRINGER. The amendment 
would strike out “knowing that his act 
may” on line 4 of page 2, and insert in 
lieu thereof “with intent to”, making 
the line read, “with intent to injure, in- 
terfere with, or obstruct the United 
States,” and so forth. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Is not that just a res- 
toration of the exact language of the 
present act? 

Mr. SPRINGER. The gentleman is 
entirely correct. This amendment would 
restore to the measure now pending be- 
fore the House the identical language 


incorporated in the act emanating from 
World War No. 1. 


will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished majority leader. 

Mr, McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, if 
I understand the gentleman’s amend- 
ment correctly, if this amendment is 
adopted, the first two lines then read as 
follows: “Whoever, when the United 
States is at war, with intent to injure,” 
and so forth? 

Mr. SPRINGER. The gentleman is 
entirely correct. That is the language 
which this amendment seeks to place in 
the bill. 

Mr. HANCOCK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield to my dis- 
tinguished friend, the gentleman from 
New York. 

Mr. HANCOCK. The gentleman's 
amendment, as read by the Clerk, does 
not quite do what the gentleman intends 
it todo. He should strike out the words 
“With reasons to believe, knowing that 
his act may injure” and substitute “with 
intent to injure.” 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, my 
understanding was that the language 
“reasons to believe” had already been 
stricken out by the committee amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HANCOCK. The committee 
amendment has been offered but not yet 
adopted. The word “knowing” will not 
be in the bill unless the committee agrees 
to it. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield to my dis- 
tinguished chairman. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I believe 
that language is fairly acceptable to the 
minority. I believe we accept that. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield. 

Mr. CELLER. As one who wrote the 
majority report, that would be indeed 
acceptable to me, and those who joined 
with me in that report. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield. 

Mr. McCORMACK. In order that 
there be no mistake, the reason that I 
asked the gentleman if that is the way 
the bill would read was because the gen- 
tleman’s substitute, if adopted, would 
leave in the bill the words with reason 
to believe.” Therefore, I believe the gen- 
tleman should ask unanimous consent 
that his amendment be considered as a 
substitute for the committee amendment, 
and also striking out the words “knowing 
that his act may.” 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
stated this was a substitute for the com- 
mittee amendment. That was to take 
out the language “with reason to believe” 
and also “knowing that his act may” and 
would substitute the language “with in- 
tent to.” 

Mr. McCORMACK. So long as it is 
understood and the results that the gen- 
tleman desires are accomplished, that 
is agreeable to me, because I think that 
the language of the gentleman’s amend- 
ment “with intent to” would place the 
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burden of proof upon the Government to 
prove intent. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, that 
really restores the language of the act of 
World War No. 1, and that is my inten- 
tion by my amendment offered. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Clerk 
read the bill as it will be, if the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from In- 
diana is not adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. Allow the Chair to 
suggest, with the permission of the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. SPRINGER] 
that the Clerk read the amendment as 
he understands the gentleman from In- 
ey intends to offer it, if that is agree- 
able. 

‘The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SPRINGER as a 
substitute for the committee amendment: 
On page 2, line 3, strike out the words “with 
reason to believe that his act may“ and 
insert “with intent to.” 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, how 
will the bill then read? 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
the Clerk will read the language as it 
will be if amended. 

There was no objection. 

The CLERK. The language will then 
read: 

‘That whoever, when the United States ts at 
war, with intent to injure, interfere with, or 
obstruct the United States or any associate 
nation, in preparing for or carrying on war— 


And so forth. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, may 
I say that is exactly as I had intended 
the language to read with my amend- 
ment and that is exactly the idea I had 
when offering the amendment. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield. 

Mr. MICHENER. I quite agree with 
the gentleman that there is absolutely 
no difference between “knowingly” and 
“with intent to.“ You change the words 
but you have not changed the meaniyg. 

Mr. SPRINGER. We have made the 
phraseology conform with the phrase- 
ology of the act of World War No. 1, 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
the substitute amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. SPRINGER] 
is modified as read by the Clerk. 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FOLGER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
may proceed for 2 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FOLGER. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield. 

Mr. FOLGER. Would the gentleman 


object to adding to his amendment a 
correction of the word in line 6, to 


change the word “injuries” to “injures”? 

Mr, SPRINGER. I would see no ob- 
jection. I really think that should be 
“injures” instead of “injuries.” 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair believes 
it would be better to offer that as a sepa- 
rate amendment. 

The question is on the substitute 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr, Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I think the difficulty 
is this: In the act of 1918, the first three 
sections described war material, imple- 
ments, and the like. Then the next three 
sections provided for the destruction, 
impairment, and so forth. This bill in 
the amendment which has been offered, 
the first section adds a conspiracy clause 
to the substantive acts, and provides for 
that. I agree with the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. SPRINGER] that in the res- 
toration of the language—I will read the 
exact language he has sought to put in, 
in the first part of section 102, “when 
the United States is at war whoever, 
with intent to injure.” That is the exact 
language as I understand it. If that 
were to be substituted as it is, well and 
good; but it does not include the con- 
spiracy count, which is sought to be 
added, which provides a penalty of $10,- 
000 fine and imprisonment for 30 years. 
That is the difference in the two, as I 
understand it. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. GRAHAM. I yield. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. I find in the 
existing section 102, as contained in the 
report on page 9, also the phrase “or 
whoever with reason to believe that his 
act may injure.” 

Mr. GRAHAM. That is correct. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. So that both 
phrases are in existing law, and under 
the amendment you would use only the 
first phrase? 

Mr. GRAHAM. That is correct. 

Mr. GWYNNE. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAHAM. I yield. 

Mr. GWYNNE. Does the gentleman 
think the language “with intent to in- 
jure” is substantially the same as “know- 
ing that his acts’’? 

Mr. GRAHAM. I do not. 

Mr. GWYNNE. There is a difference 
there. Which does the gentleman think 
would be more favorable for the de- 
fendant? 

Mr. GRAHAM. Having been a prose- 
cutor, my judgment is it would be more 
difficult to prove “knowing that his acts” 
than it is “with intent to injure.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has ex- 
pired. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. SPRINGER] to the committee amend- 
ment. ; 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment as amended 
by the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

The committee amendment as amend- 
ed was agreed to. 

Mr, SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 

man, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 
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Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Have we 
voted on the committee amendment, 
which I understand is on the desk, to 
strike out the word “injuries” and sub- 
stitute the word “injures”? 

Mr. HOBBS. That is not a committee 
amendment, but I would like to offer it. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I move to 
strike out, in line 6, on page 2, the word 
“injuries” and substitute the word “in- 
jures.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SUMNERS of 
Texas: On page 2, line 6, strike out the word 
“injuries” and substitute the word “injures.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec, 2. Whoever, when the United States 
is at war, being a party to a contract or 
subcontract for the production for or the 
sale to the Government of the United States 
or to the government of any associate nation 
of property intended for use in the prepara- 
tion for or the carrying on of war or national 
defense, or having ownership in, or responsi- 
bility for the management of any facilities for 
the manufacture of such property or of any 
tool, implement, machine, utensil, or recep- 
tacle intended to be used in making such 
property, shall intentionally make such prop- 
erty or thing or cause it to be made below 
the standard or specifications provided for 
the same, with reason to believe that its 
defectiveness or inferior quality would en- 
danger the life, safety, or health of members 
of the armed forces of the United States or 
of any associate nation, or the success of 
their military operations, or shall, with like 
reason to believe, sell, convey, transfer, or 
cause to be sold, conveyed, or transferred 
to the Government of the United States or 
to the government of any associate nation 
any such property or thing knowing it to be 
below the standard or specification provided 
for the same, or shall attempt or conspire 
to commit any of the above acts, shall, upon 
conviction, suffer death or imprisonment for 
life or for such term of years as the court 
may direct, or a fine of not more than 
$1,000,000, or both. 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I offer a 
committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment offered by Mr. 
CELLER: Page 2, line 18, strike out all of 
section 2. 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, in con- 
nection with striking out section 2, I 
want to read to members of the commit- 
tee a portion of a repo-t, of which I had 
a part in preparing: 

The committee gave consideration to sec- 
tion 2 of the bill and the provisions that 
were designed to protect manufacturers and 
businessmen against the possibility of 
groundless prosecution involving transac- 
tions in which they participated in good 
faith. There might be the possibility that 
criminal prosecutions could be successfully 
maintained resulting even in capital pun- 
ishment in a close case where eminent engl- 
neers might disagree as to whether the war 
material was below standards or specifica- 
tions provided therefor, and that they were 
so defective that the maker or seller would 
have reason to believe that its use would 
endanger the life, safety, or health of mem- 
bers of the armed forces or the success Of 
their military operations. 


I am sure we would all agree that we 
want to punish culpritr who do the acts 
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contemplated by this bill, but we must 
be mighty careful thet we safeguard the 
rights of defendants and that in close 
cases the innocent man will not have to 
g to jail; innocent men will not have to 
be electrocuted or sentenced to death 
and/or fined a million dollars as is pro- 
vided in this section 2 as originally writ- 
ten; and because of the possibility, the 
many doubtful cases, the majority of 
the committee in their wisdom felt that 
the original section 2 went entirely too 
far; that other sections amply provide 
that the employer and employee who are 
guilty can go to jail under the conspiracy 
statutes. Punishment for conspiracy 
to commit sabotage by this bill is made 
the same as punishment for the prin- 
cipals; in otherwise, the principal and 
the coconspirators are all punished 
alike; and because thereof I feel—and 
I say this most humbly—that we should 
hesitate long before we leave section 2 
as it originally was written. For that 
reason I hope the committee amend- 
ment will be adopted. 
Mr. REES of Kansas. 
will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. CELLER. I yield. 
Mr. REES of Kansas. There is no 
movement on the part of the committee 
to restore section 2 io the hill, is there? 
Mr. CELLER. I think not. I hope 
the committee amendment will prevail. 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
ofier an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Horrman: On 
page 3, line 4, after the word “same,” insert 
“or shall willfully refuse to aid in the pro- 
duction of materials to be used in the war 
effort.” 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, we 
have been told several times that this bill 
was necessary, that it was necessary to 
pass it at this time to aid in the war ef- 
fort. We were told just a few weeks ago 
by the President that the delay in the 
production of materials for the war 
would cost the lives of American men. 

We have been told by the officers of 
the Army and Navy that the war is not 
going any too well because the material 
necessary to carry on the battles is not 
coming to the front promptly. So I 
offer this amendment. I know of no 
reason why those who refuse to produce 
as well as those who interfere with the 
production of completed tools or injure 
completed tools or munitions of war 
should not have the law applied to their 
acts. 

I want to read from a copy of the 
Detroit Free Press which I picked up 
out in the reading room. This is for 
Saturday, December 2, 1944. On the 
front page is this heading: “Strikes halt 
flow of war materials—Chicago Dodge 
plant facing shut-down.” 

Then it reads further on in the article: 

Officers of the Navy and Army Air Forces 
late Friday criticized striking employees of 
two Detroit war plants, saying they are halt- 
ing the flow of badly needed materials to the 
fighting fronts. 

The strike in the aircraft-engine depart- 
ment of the main Dodge plant of Chrysler 
Corporation, in its third day Friday, will af- 
fect 31,000 workers in the giant Dodge Chi- 


cago plant unless it is ended promptly, an 
A. A. F. officer said. 


Mr. Chairman, 
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As a matter of fact, there were three 
strikes, one in each of three departments 
of the company named above. 

You may remember that the armed 
forces are now bringing back men from 
abroad. There were five, I believe, the 
other day who had their pictures in the 
paper and we read what they had to say 
when they were calling on the factory 
workers to get back on the job, keep the 
wheels turning, keep the flow of material 
coming out. Is it necessary to bring back 
men from the front to urge workers to 
keep going? I do not see any reason why 
the Congress should not put this little 
plug in there to stop the failure to turn 
out needed munitions. 

Continuing, this article says: 

The Detroit plant, where 1,100 employees 
are on strike, supplies pumps for those en- 
gines. Unless the strike ends by the after- 
noon shift Saturday, the Chicago plant's ac- 
tivities will be curtailed seriously, and if it 
is not ended by Monday, the Chicago plant 
will have to close, the A. A. F. officer said. 


Just think of the boys over across the 
seas who need these bombers, and then 
of the fellows here in this country going 
on strike for one reason or another. 

Mr. McCORMACK,. Will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Yes; I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I would like to 
ask the gentleman is he ir favor of sec- 
tion 2, or is he in favor of striking it out? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I am in favor of 
adding to section 2 after that word up 
there in the sixth line certain other lan- 
guage. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Is the gentleman 
in favor of the section remaining in the 
bill, or being removed from the bill? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I think it should be 
in the bill. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
thinks it should be in the bill? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. It should be in the 
bill. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Does the gentle- 
man favor the death sentence? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Oh, no; I do not be- 
lieve in the death penalty under any cir- 
cumstances unless the one charged with 
the offense deliberately and willfully, 
knowing that other men will die on the 
battle line, does an act which results in 
death. But, if we are to have the death 
sentence imposed upon those in the 
armed forces, then, under like circum- 
stances, for similar offenses, it should be 
imposed here at home. 

I have never believed in the death pen- 
alty except under the most aggravated 
circumstances. We can so rewrite the 
penalty section which follows that no 
one will be unjustly punished. The 
death penalty is the maximum punish- 
ment and will seldom, if ever, be in- 
flicted. 

But remember the boys overseas are 
being shot and blown to bits and there 
is no reason why anyone here at home 
should escape punishment if he delib- 
erately, with intent to impede the war, 
causes the death of the fighting men. 
Let all get equal justice under law, equal 
punishment. 7 


All I am trying to do by this amend- 
ment is to make everyone, whatever his 
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position, whatever his duty, if he delib- 
erately, knowing the danger, interferes 
with the war effort, subject to the pro- 
visions of the act, 

When the lives of those who have vol- 
unteered, who have been conscripted, are 
in danger, no one should be favored or 
relieved from his patriotic duty, nor be 
exempt from punishment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
HOFFMAN]. 

Mr. Chairman, I understand that the 
gentleman has offered this amendment 
as a joke. I do not believe anybody will 
pay any attention to it, because, of course, 
the answer is obvious. The pending 
measure, this antisabotage bill, toes not 
include the Lord’s Prayer, but we are all 
in favor of using that matchless prayer 
with consecrated fervor. 

It does not include the crime of arson, 
or murder, or rape, but we are in favor 
of keeping and enforcing the laws against 
such atrocious crimes, 

With reference to the committee 
amendment which would strike out sec- 
tion 2, may I read from the speech made 
by the Attorney General before the 
American Bar Association in regard to 
this bill: 

The Nation has been outraged by the recent 
disclosures of the Department of Justice and 
the Truman committee of intentional eva- 
sion of Government specifications by produc- 
ers of war matériels and the palming off on 
the Government of seriously defective war 
goods. 

The need for this legislation is dramatically 
illustrated: by the Anaconda case in the 
northern district of Indiana, in which the 
company and 6 officers were charged with 
conspiracy to defraud the United States. 

The Government was prepared to prove, 
and so stated to the court, that the defend- 
ant company supplied the Government with 
large quantities of defective wire and cable, 
and deceptive practices were used to con- 
ceal the defective nature of the product. 


That is, doctoring the testing ma- 
chines, 


The wire and cable were for use of our 
armed forces and for lend-lease purposes. 


A loan to Russia for the defense of 
Stalingrad. 

The Government believed that only the 
imposition of maximum sentences would 
serve the ends of justice, and such sentences 
were recommended. Nevertheless, after ac- 
ceptance of pleas of nolo contendere the 
court imposed fines and prison sentences of 2 
years or less and suspended the sentences. 


So all we did was to licehse the con- 
victed criminals by imposing fines. That 
ought to be stopped, and the 2 year 
penalty for that kind of treason ought 
not to be the maximum. Of course the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. CELLER] 
in his argument takes the maximum as 
the minimum, or as the norm. How 
many times have lawyers seen murder 
cases go to trial, where the maximum 
penalty for first degree murder was 
death, but how rarely have they seen 
that punishment imposed? So I repeat, 
while this is a maximum, the judge can 
fine the convicted defendant 1 cent and 
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1 hour in jail. You might just as well 
talk about the foolishness of that pun- 
ishment being imposed as the almost 
equally foolish thought that the maxi- 
mum would’ be imposed except in the 
most extreme case. That is the answer 
to the distinguished gentleman from New 
York. 

We insist that this committee amend- 
ment ought to be defeated, as well as the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. HOFFMAN]. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOBBS. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Would the gen- 
tleman leave the words on page 2, line 
23, “or having ownership in” in his 
amendment? 

Mr. HOBBS. Yes, indeed, sir. I could 
not consent to those words being stricken 
out, because I believe that goes to the 
heart of the matter. We do not believe 
that the poor fellow who pours the 
molten copper to manufacture the wire, 
or who pours the steel, and who knows 
nothing about its constituent elements, 
ought to be punished. We are trying to 
get at the man who in ownership or in 
management willfully causes the war ma- 
terial to be so inferior as to be dangerous 
and willfully jeopardizes the lives of our 
fighting men. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. This might bring 
in any stockholder of a corporation. 

Mr. HOBBS. If he willfully partici- 
pated in the treason he is guilty and 
should be punished according to the ex- 
tent of his guilty participation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the perfecting amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment to strike out 
section 2. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Hancock and Mr. 
CELLER) there were—ayes 62, noes 20. 

So the committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 3. For the purposes of this act “as- 
sociate nation” shall mean any nation at war 
with any nation with which the United States 
is at war; and the government of an associate 
nation shall include any department of, bu- 
reau of, independent agency of, or corpora- 
tion organized by or on behalf of, the 
government of such nation, and any person, 
corporation, or association acting as an in- 
dependent contractor or otherwise in the 
production of property directly or indirectly 
for or the furnishing of property directly or 
indirectly to such nation. 

“The Government of the United States” 
shall include any department of, bureau of, 
independent agency of, or corporation or- 
ganized by or on behalf of, the Government 
of the United States, and any person, cor- 
production of property directly or indirectly 
pendent contractor or otherwise in the pro- 
duction of property directly or indirectly for 
or the furnishing of property directly or 
indirectly to the United States. 

The words “United States” when used in 
this act in a geographical sense shall include 
the Philippine Islands, the Panama Canal 
Zone, and all other territory and waters, 
continental and insular, subject to the juris- 
* of the United States as thus de- 

ned. 
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With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 3, line 17, strike out “3” and insert 
“g 


The committee 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. SMITH of Virginia, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union, reported that that 
Committee having had under considera- 
tion the bill (H. R. 3442) to amend sec- 
tions 1, 2, and 3 of the act entitled “An 
act to punish the willful injury or de- 
struction of war material, or of war 
premises or utilities used in connection 
with war material, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved April 20, 1918, as 
amended (40 Stat. 533; U. S. C., title 50, 
secs. 101, 102, and 103), pursuant to 
House Resolution 566, he reported the 
bill back to the House with sundry 
amendments adopted by the Committee 
of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER, Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put 
them in gross. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The . The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 5 


DENTAL SERVICE OF THE NAVY 


Mr. BATES of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, 
I call up House Resolution 659 and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That immediately upon the adop- 
tion of this resolution it shall be in order to 
move that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill (H. R. 4216) to provide more efficient 
dental care for the personnel of the United 
States Navy. That after general debate, 
which shall be confined to the bill and shall 
be continued not to exceed 1 hour, to be 
equally divided and controlled by the chair- 
man and the ranking minority member of 
the Committee on Naval Affairs, the bill 
shall be read for amendment under the 
5-minute rule. At the conclusion of the 
reading of the bill for amendments the Com- 
mittee shall rise and report the same to the 
House with such amendments as may have 
been adopted and the previous question shall 
be considered as ordered on the bill and 
amendments thereto to final passage with- 
out intervening motion, except one motion 
to recommit. 


Mr. BATES of Kentucky. Mr Speaker, 
I yield myself 2 minutes. The purpose of 
this bill is to make the dental service of 
the Navy more efficient. It proposes to 
do that by giving the dental officers a di- 
rect approach to the commander on ship 
and onshore. My understanding is that 
the vote was 21 to 2 in the Committee 


amendment was 
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on Naval Affairs and there was no oppo- 
sition to it in the Committee on Rules. 

Mr. Speaker, I now yield 30 minutes 
to the gentleman from Michigan [Mr, 
MICHENER]. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, we 
have no request for time. Ithink the rule 
should be adopted unanimously. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
my colleague the gentleman from Ver- 
mont [Mr. PLUMLEY] may have permis- 
sion to extend his remarks by printing 
an address he made this afternoon be- 
fore the Women’s Republican Club of 
Washington. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include there- 
with a short editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. KLEBERG] is recognized for 1 hour. 


AMERICA 


Mr. KLEBERG. Mr. Speaker, as I ad- 
dress you, sir, on this occasion, I am 
deeply moved. This may be the last time 
my voice will be heard from the well of 
this Chamber. A veritable surge made 
up of human emotions, of the voice of 
conscience and of reason, fills me as I 
stand before my colleagues here today. 
My mind’s eye flashes back over the time 
of life when as a boy, as a young man, 
and as a grown man with a fine family 
and my children, before I became a 
Member of this the greatest of delibera- 
tive assemblies. 

Only yesterday, it seems to me, 
Speaker Garner administered the oath 
of office to me as a Member of this body 
in December of 1931. My associations 
here in this body have been too wonder- 
ful to describe in words. 

As I look before me I see the faces of 
many dear and close friends I have made. 
I am filled with the consciousness of 
the tremendous educational advantage 
bestowed upon me by the beloved and 
great people of the district who hon- 
ored me by choosing me as their Repre- 
sentative. All of this fills me with a 
gratitude which I find no words to ex- 
press. Yes, Mr. Speaker, I am deeply 
moved. 

The function of language is to utter 
intelligibly and audibly what we mean, 
I conceive it, likewise, to be the height 
of moral duty and obligation to mean 
what we say. I shall not violate that 
duty consciously. I truly mean what I 
say and what I shall say today. 

First, I mean no sermon, I mean no 
lecture, I mean no criticism of individuals 
in the usual sense. No value attaches 
in my mind to the man who does what 
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he thinks is noble and good, but who 
deplores, criticizes, and assails those who 
do not imitate him. I have no desire to 
pose as a model for others and associate 
imperfection in those who are different. 

For my part, I can and do despise an 
evil or a sin without despising the sin- 
ner. As a matter of fact, Mr. Speaker, 
I have a deep conviction that living 
creatures are far more precious under 
full analysis than are their deeds of bad 
or good. I hold it more than a pro- 
priety—yes, a sacred duty—however, to 
give warning to my friends and fellows 
on the approach of danger which per- 
chance they may not discern; and, if 
by so warning them I may fend the 
danger before it is too late and may 
save them from total or partial danger 
and destruction, I shall feel my duty well 
performed. 

In any event, if I am wrong and no 
danger comes—or, perchance, existed— 
no harm is done and my friend is safe 
and I am pleased. 

Mr. Speaker, so strongly do I feel on 
this matter that, were I not to speak con- 
cerning matters of concern to my country, 
to my friends, my dear ones, and to me, 
I would feel that by keeping silent I 
would have committed my conscience, my 
very soul, to the horrors of drab and sor- 
did harlotry. 

Mr. Speaker, in that brief span of time 
known as life, during which we live and 
inhabit this good earth, we are filled with 
memories of the past. Some of these are 
historic and come from the inevitable 
knowledge of history one gains in the 
service of one’s country here. Others of 
these memories come because of periods, 
events, and incidents concerning which 
we have actual, personal knowledge. 

No selected premise from which we 
would reason to a conclusion is invul- 
nerable, save the original which intro- 
duces the origin of the subject to be 
discussed. One naturally turns to times 
remote when the advent of man was first 
noted on this earth. Like other forms of 
life which came from the same source, 
he was born free and with the same sin- 
gular instinct to resist and war against 
TE and sundry that opposed his right to 
ive. 

From the earliest record of govern- 
ments, then extant, we have found them 
to be governments over the people. 
There was a slight change as the ages 
rolled by, and man’s ever ceaseless search 
to free himself from the bondage of other 
men began to be evidenced. 

Your trained minds are better than 
mine, and I can jump sketchily without 
fear that your American minds will fail 
to fill in the gaps. Long before the days 
of the Roman Empire, this struggle for 
freedom began, and in the periods of the 
Emperors—Julius and Augustus Caesar, 
followed by Diocletian—we have the 
clearest example from history as to what 
I mean. 

And without more ado, Mr. Speaker, 
witnessing what we have today, and look- 
ing back with but a glance, we must ad- 
mit that man has reproduced in kind 
with little success and advancement if, 
in this era, he must go back to times re- 
mote for lessons and examples. 
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Yes, Mr. Speaker; but he must go 
back. Has memory waned, even though 
history has it, that these and particular 
examples were destructive errors to be 
guarded against? Years back had it not 
been for our forefathers in America here, 
there had been no such thing as freedom 
in the whole universe. Today, again, ere 
we lose it, and thereby blot it from the 
ken of mankind, we must awake. We 
must perform our duties and our obliga- 
tions to those tocome. We must realize 
at all costs to redress ourselves, and it will 
require wisdom and courage so to do. 

The Greeks and the Romans once had 
the spirit of freedom, but they had not 
discovered the principle—though deter- 
mined not to be enslaved, they bent all 
their power to enslave the rest of the 
world, At least on this undertaking we 
have not yet embarked. 

Mr. Speaker, traffiickers in destiny 
have brought our country to a point 
where it must choose rebirth or decay. 
We must choose between George Wash- 
ington or Hillman—the forthright found- 
er of American liberty or the sly artifi- 
cer of oppression. We are at that time 
when we must choose. Yes, Mr. Speaker, 
and we must act. 

The fourth term accomplished another 
step along the way and path of un- 
bridled ambition when by a narrow mar- 
gin Sidney Hillman saved it from defeat. 
In so doing Hillman rode three parties 
and fragments of other schools of 
thought into his present power. What 
a sorry spectacle. By his acts and his 
deeds of record, mean and false in his 
representation of himself, contemptible 
in the arts of tyranny and of smear, 
Sidney Hillman comes to power. The 
Nation that could wittingly exchange 
the leadership of such as Washington 
for the leadership of such as Hillman, 
in my opinion, would be lost beyond all 
hope. The Nation has neither wittingly 
nor thoughtfully made such a choice. 
Sidney Hillman is merely a pilferer of 
power, a noisome creature grown fat and 
lusty on dark contrivance, on vicious 
defamation, on petty tyranny. He stands 
merely as a symptom of depravity into 
which our political life has sunk. 

Mr. Speaker, words fail me in my most 
earnest effort to make this clear to you 
and through you to America and Ameri- 
cans. When such a creature in effigy or 
otherwise sets out to make a dictator 
over the lives of a free people, the time 
has come to turn the searchlight of truth 
upon political conditions. 

Sidney Hillman as a power in Ameri- 
can politics is a violent offense to po- 
litical decency. He is, however, but a 
symptom—an unpleasant one—of decay. 
This decay has been brought about by 
the substitution of propaganda for truth, 
deliberate confusion of public opinion, 
planned deception and corruption of our 
people, mixed with a little terror now 
and then—sometimes more, sometimes 
less. Terror, Mr, Speaker! 

Black magic has been substituted for 
statecraft. The things I shall say to 
you here today will not surprise you who 
are loyal and faithful to American ideals. 
All the things I shall say to you here 
you yourselves with care-torn hearts 
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and minds have said in the privacy of re- 
peated councils, 

It is time to say to the people the 
things that you now say in your cloak- 
rooms and your offices. It it time to join 
issues. Preservation of the integrity of 
these United States is the most important 
thing in this world today, to all Ameri- 
cans and to the rest of this world. The 
worth of parties, of leaders of party pol- 
itics, of the war effort itself can be tested 
in the light of this major responsibility. 
America, free, independent, herself is 
the first thing first for each and every 
American worthy of the heritage he has. 

The preservation of the United States 
in its complete integrity and in its ma- 
terial strength is the master policy of 
all Americans worthy of the name. 
America did not send her sons to fight 
and die upon a hundred battle fronts 
under the inspiration of those who talked 
“globaloney.” I accept the excellent 
coinage of the lady from Connecticut. A 
simple American named Simon invented 
a process to make your automobiles more 
lasting. You have all heard of—and 
some of you have had your car “simon- 
ized.” America did not send her sons to 
war to Hillmanize America, Nor did she 
send them to write with their red blood 
America’s approval of all of the injustices 
of European and Asiatic history. She 
did not send those sons to war to make 
the world safe for Marxism and the total- 
itarian way of life. 

America responded to the call to make 
enormous sacrifice in a world-wide war 
to preserve America and the American 
way against all aggressors. So the peo- 
ple were told and so they have believed. 

Ambitious men throughout history 
have trafficked in human blood, paying 
noble words and phrases and slyly 
reaping the harvests of their ambitions. 

George Washington knew this. Read 
his Valedictory Address to the American 
people; engrave it on your hearts and 
minds. Itis all-important in these times 
of world-wide war and reckless ambitions 
that issues shall not be obscured by 
tumults raised in behalf of things which 
are secondary. The major issue is, the 
United States of America, the only and 
last home of liberty and justice, must be 
preserved. America’s strength must not 
be dissipated on any visionary interna- 
tional schemes. Her independence must 
not be sacrificed, curtailed, or impaired 
by any international centralization of 
power. Her self-determination, her ex- 
pression of her right to be free, briefly, 
neither the sovereignty nor the welfare 
of the people.of these United States can 
properly be used as poker chips in an 
international poker game. There must 
be no reckless betting of her independ- 
ence, the self-determination of these 
United States, nor the solvency of her 
people upon any venture beyond the con- 
trol of the people of the United States 
or without their knowledge. He who 
would deal rashly with the future of 
these United States is a public enemy. 
No leader or group of leaders, though 
gifted with arrogance and presumption, 
can take matters involving such issues 
out of politics, 
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If America is to surrender her inde- 
pendence or impair it and sacrifice her 
economic security on the speculation that 
the season has come in world affairs in 
which the lamb is no longer meat for the 
lion, then this rash speculation can only 
be entered into after the people shall 
have had opportunity to pass mature 
judgment upon the unveiled and clear- 
cut issue. Only the people themselves 
can take such an issue out of politics. 

The conduct of the war and the 
making of the peace cannot be taken out 
of the political consideration and con- 
trol of the people. Their consideration 
and control, despite all dramatic farce 
among a few leaders, are continuing and 
vitalfactors. Their sons are fighting the 
war; their future and freedom are in- 
volved in the making of the peace. 
America’s economic future cannot be 
recklessly wasted and unnecessarily 
given away in the conduct of the war 
with any more propriety than these 
things can be done in time of peace. 
Nor has the way been cleared to com- 
promise America's independence or 
security when a loyal opposition an- 
nounces that it has removed peace- 
making from politics. 

Preservation of America and Ameri- 
cans in their independence and in their 
blessings are first of all upon the list of 
responsibilities of “We, the servants of 
the people.” Leaders who do not realize 
this have become far too big for their 
breeches. 

It seems to me most disquieting that 
the people have been prevented from 
voting upon fundamental issues in recent 
years. Some mysterious arrangement 
has been had in the last three elections 
that has affected to take fundamental 
questions out of politics, with the result 
that the sovereign people have been pre- 
vented from expressing themselves there- 
on. 

The New Deal's first term presented to 
America many Marxist laws, such as, and 
including, the almost complete Fascist 
state known as the N. I. R. A. These 
measures, radically changing the form 
and spirit of our free government, were 
slickly and smoothly represented to the 
people as temporary emergency meas- 
ures. They were accompanied with con- 
stant and skillfully designed prattle in 
praise of democracy. 

This Fascist state was annulled by the 
then Supreme Court, but many of the 
temporary Marxist alterations in our free 
government have become parts of what 
is now called our leftist government, still 
trending left. 

Free America now speaks in the terms 
of Europe’s house of bondage. Whoever 
may be the real authors of this plan- 
ning—and I once asked them from this 
well to stand up and be counted—did not 
have the strength in 1936 openly to avow 
the nature of their program, so they 
talked much of democracy, of saving the 
American way of life, of enlarging human 
rights, and of social security. Above all, 
they insisted vociferously and continu- 
ously upon the wickedness of everyone 
except themselves. Planned betrayal 
was thus kept concealed by a confusion 
thrice multiplied and confused, 
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The opposition party contributed their 
full share to this confusion. I do not 
know who converted what should have 
been the Republican Party to the cause 
of Marxism, but I do remember that this 
party, under the leadership of Landon, 
launched upon a series of the weirdest 
and oddest political campaign gyrations 
in history. In effect, Mr. Landon tock do- 
mestic Marxism out of politics The bur- 
den of his whole opposition was, “All 
things that the New Deal has done are 
gcod, but we Republicans could do them 
better and perhaps more frugally.” 

Thus was born the first “me, too” cam- 
paign. Perhaps the most important issue 
in the history of our country has been 
raised by. the New Deal's totalitarian 
modifications of our free government. 
But the adroit managers of this new des- 
potism, all dressed up in the rags and 
tatters of a people’s front, by sheer men- 
tal control of the opposition prevented 
the people from having opportunity to 
Pass upon this issue. 

There followed then the audacious 
assault upon the Supreme Court and a 
spectacular international policy of nag- 
ging and general irritability, while sup- 
plying the aggressors with the needed 
sinews of aggression. 

Meanwhile the totalitarian trend here 
at home went grimly forward. The 
Marxist issue had increased in urgency 
by the campaign of 1940, and to this 
issue was soon added the vital issue of 
war, of international alliances, and of 
commitments of the resources of the 
United States to the purposes of a war 
teward which we then maintained an 
attitude of declared and legalized neu- 
trality. 

_It was of first importance in this cam- 
paign of 1940 that the people shculd 
have opportunity to pass judgment upon 
matters so vitally concerning their 
future and their destiny. 

The then proponents of war and 
totalitarianism were still more careful 
in 1940 to prevent the submission to the 
people of the important questions raised 
by their actions. They even dared to 
violate America’s sacred democratic 
two-term tradition, to keep continuity in 
their veiled and secret planning. More- 
over, they maintained their remarkable 
sheer mental control over the operations 
of the opposition party. 

Perhaps these planners calculated 
that the people would accept a third 
termer in preference to the exponent of 
a “me, too” campaign. 

There appeared, then, Willkie, to lead 
the Republican Party in “me, too” cam- 
paign No. 2. He brought some per- 
sonal color and a burlesque crusade 
into this astounding betrayal of the peo- 
ple—a betrayal which cheated them of 
their right to pass judgment on the 
control of issues that most seriously con- 
cerned their future. Republicans then, 
for reasons best known to themselves, 
took domestic Marxism out of politics 
and also stepped toward war, which we 
in this body know well. 

Candidate Roosevelt, in that cam- 
paign, furnished effective spoken opposi- 
tion, however, to New Deal plans when 
he won the election by many solemn 


promises, none of which have borne 
fruit. 

Such excellent concealment of their 
Marxist and international programs 
proved that these mysterious manipula- 
tors still did not dare in 1940 to avow 


‘their purposes to the American people. 


Cunning and concealment are never 
expressions of good faith. 
Let us see if this truism only fails to 


apply in the case of the New Deal. 


There was a time in that period when 
an effort was made to dispose of the 
name New Deal. Let us see what these 
inne: planners have promised through 
their spokesman. They have promised 
frugality, democracy, free enterprise, re- 
form, recovery, tolerance, peace, plenty, 
and “four freedoms.” However, they 
have practiced prodigality, totalitarian- 
ism, sabotage of business, corruption, de- 
pression, intolerance, war, famine short- 
ages, and many tyrannies. 

This inner Marxist New Deal revolu- 
tion, in whatever aspect seen, is a revo- 
lution promoted in bad faith and secrecy. 
The truth has not been found in it, and 
where truth fails all virtue fails. Black 
magic, indeed, has been practiced to be- 
guile a free people. But the historic 
crime—that infamy which will cling to it 
as the years roll into centuries—is that 
it has deliberately polluted the moral 
climate of liberty in this, her chosen 
abode, That was a crime against 
humanity 

“Hungry men cannot eat liberty,” 
New Dealers intoncd in the early days 
of their power, when they first offcred 
their mess of pottage for the priceless 
heritage of our people. No; one cannot 
eat liberty, nor honesty, nor truth. Yet 
millions of men have sacrificed their 
lives that those coming after them might 
enjoy these highest celestial blessings. 
On the burning sands and in the dark 
jungies of the South Pacific and of 
southern Asia and in the sleet and mud 
of Europe our young men are daring 
death and torment for the sake of lib- 
erty. The Goddess of Liberty still looks 
out from her post in the harbor. Did 
these revolutionaries think to tell them 
that liberty cannot restore their lives 
once given? When these men return 
from the torments of their self-sacri- 
fice---those who do—will New Deal cynics 
dare tell them that bread is worth 
more than liberty? Shabby revolution! 
Shabby slogan! 

As the light of liberty dims in this 
great Nation, so dims the hope of prog- 
ress for all mankind If we suffer po- 
litical racketeers quite to put this light 
out here, we will not only fail our own 
historic mission but we will quench and 
still the faith of men throughout this 
world in human destiny. 

Think, my colleagues, the most pre- 
cious export ever sent from these United 
States was the daily news to the world 
that men were free and prospering. 
Men do not live by bread alone but gain 
their greater and mighty strength from 
faith, and free America was an evidence 
that faith was justified. America thus, 
by maintaining faith and liberty through 
good times and bad, has best served this 
world. Winston Churchill, harassed, 
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chubby, and now somewhat bewildered 
statesman, strove to put part of this into 
words when he accused this revolution 
which I have mentioned of leading the 
world back into depression. 

Those who are keeping the flag of peace and 
of free government flying in the Old World— 


He said— 

have almost a right to ask that their com- 
rades in the New World should during these 
years of exceptional and not-diminishing 
danger, set an example of strength and sta- 
bility. The well-being of the United States 
may spell not only the well-being but the 
safety of all sorts and conditions of men. 


Mr. Churchill made this appeal to rea- 
son when and where only cunning gov- 
erned in the pre-war year of 1937. These 
New Deal revolutionaries, heedless, cal- 
lously continued their adroit assault 
upon American free enterprice and upon ` 
our free people. It was not in their pro- 
gram to set an example to the world of a 
free people's strength and stability. 
They said they proposed to make demcc- 
recy work. They never admitted that the 
word “make” was from the word “go,” an 
incompatible and an impossible consort 
to Miss Democracy. They should have 
let democracy work. They should have 
aided democracy in its struggle to keep 
us free and true. 

Did the chaos and confusion that was 
the New Deal United States cause chaos 
and confusion to overtake the rest of the 
world? Flash your minds back to the 
remote ages of the past and to the 
thousand years of night which followed 
this noble experiment then. Was not 
only the well-being but the safety of all 
sorts and conditions of men in Europe 
and Asia lost as the licht of American 
ordered liberty dimmed? Was Winston 
Churchill a prophet? In this, I believe 
he was. 

Let us return to the record. The mys- 
terious and still carefully unexplained 
tragedy at Pearl Harbor blossomed as the 
fruit of the New Deal’s diplomatic ef- 
forts in the Orient, and this tragedy 
joined America in wars all around this 
world. Despite the fact that this tragedy 
has cost each and every American so 
dearly, the people are still denied the 
truth concerning it. Marxist manipu- 
lators have abused the war emergency 
to speed up the transformation of a free 
people into the labor battalion bondage 
of the totalitarian state. 

The totalitarian state now raiding and 
ravaging our United States aided and 
abetted and urged on by profiteers in 
war, have regarded the war emergency 
as made to order for their perfidy. We 
speak in bated breath these days because 
we are patriots; we now speak in the 
open because we are patriots. 

Fattening on easy earnings in the 
Office of Price Administration, the War 
Production Board, the Foreign Economic 
Administration, the War Manpower 
Commission, in the Office of Defense 
Transportation, in the War Labor Board, 
the Maritime Commission, in the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission, and 
other agencies, the war their windfall 
of opportunity to throttle liberty, these 
sleek Marxists are fixing totalitarian 
controls upon almost every action of our 
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once free citizenry. They are grinding 
out day and night Marxist-decree laws 
with the high elasticity which comes 
from elaborate obscurity—laws that are 
designed to bind this giant, the new 
Gulliver whose freedom once was the in- 
spiration of the whole world; yes, to bind 
this Gulliver as by a million threads— 
laws not made by the representatives of 
the people, by the Congress, under con- 
stitutional authority, but laws by regu- 
lation, directive, and decree which by- 
Pass, ignore, and set aside. This evi- 
dence and mainstay of liberty in its only 
home in all this world must be preserved. 

These totalitarian raiders are multi- 
plying a comparable Russian tyranny 
over the breadth of our land with their 
agency police, their “kangaroo courts,” 
their cruel and unusual punishments, 
their constriction of small business in 
the main, their petty terrorizations. 
These things cur people have permitted 
them to do on their sly but unproved 
claims of war necessity. They scream 
against any accounting as a menace to 
the war effort. I recently asked for one 
in a bill which lies pigeonholed. The 
greater menace far is the sum of their 
crafty plans in concealment, the plans 
we know not of, &s yet, the plans which 
are to come. 

These revolutionaries are enemies of 
American liberty, make no mistake about 
it. And most recent history has demon- 
strated again that enemies from within 
are far more dangerous than is the foe 
without. You have been warned of this 
before. There is ultimate disaster, in- 
escapable, if free Americans continue to 
permit this. slick totalitarian band to 
ravage uncurbed our free institutions 
here at home. 

In the Congress of the United States 
lies the hope of freedom throughout this 
world. Think well, and act courageously. 
Beware of the war emergency that is 
cried as an excuse for each new invasion 
of the people’s rights and liberties. Be- 
ware of the war emergency as a gag upon 
free speech, today the most essential of 
war materials, See to it that free speech 
maintains the highest and first priority. 
See to it that it be heard by Americans 
everywhere. 

Just the other day those who talk so 
glibly of “four freedoms” for all the 
world, while silently but effectively throt- 
tling freedom in America, by some un- 
usual and despotic use of power and 
influence, sought to banish from the air- 
ways the voice of an unrevolutionized 
American who was their critic, the com- 
mentator, Upton Close, whose fault was 
that he courageously opposed aggression 
against the liberties of our Nation. I 
hear he is now to be denied certain air 
channels which are the possession of our 
people. 

The practice of this crafty group is to 
silence opposition. Are American sol- 
diers fighting for such liberty as this? 
There is no time in the life of a free 
people—and God forbid there will ever 
come another time—when unsuppressed 
discussion is so important as it is in this 
time of war. Wars test not only the 
stamina of peoples but also the stamina 
of their institutions. Tyranny takes 
hold in time of war, after carefully 
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stifling free speech. I refer you to the 
best evidence—those living humans, the 
Nazi prisoners of war. There is no time 
in the life of a free people when free 
speech is as dear. 

The forces of destruction once un- 
leashed by the people must remain sub- 
ject to their control, or they themselves, 
the people, must fall into subjection. 
Woe to him who calls forth a force he 
cannot manage. A free people must 
know the objects of the war they wage, 
must make sufficient sacrifice to gain 
these objects, must halt destruction and 
war sacrifice when once these ends are 
gained. A free people must control the 
agreements that are won by expenditure 
of their blood and treasure, and they 
must know what these agreements con- 
tain. Therefore, in wartime there must 
be a full and honest accounting to a free 
people if they are to remain free. 

Now we are in the days when this sub- 
tle, implacable, and pusillanimous revo- 
lution is planning to spend the last ounce 
of America’s remaining strensth, if need 
be, to endow the world with a peace 
which is a product of the ambition of 
these planners, and whose context and 
contents and portents are still unknown 
to us, the people. Why can we say this 
with conviction? Because one man is 
contriving all arrangements in deepest 
secrecy and in far places. The objects 
of our war are made more uncertain by 
vague and dissimilar definitions. The 
lesser revolutionaries are insisting that 
the representatives of the people must 
be bypassed in the fixing of this peace. 
These several things establish the rule of 
duplicity; I make no charge. The 
record presents the facts: 

What are the objects of the New Deal 
in its war with the new order? Occa- 
sionally some crumbs of thought upon 
this matter fall from the lips of those who 
are planning in deepest secrecy the future 
of America and of the world. We have 
learned that we are fighting to destroy 
Berlin and Tokyo. These goals at least 
have the merit of definition. When Ber- 
lin and Tokyo are shambles, the task of 
war is finished. 

We have learned that we are fighting 
to bring “four freedoms” to all mankind. 
This opens up unlimited speculation con- 
cerning the extent and the duration of 
this war. For example, must we at long 
last fight Russia, our ally, in order to 
gain freedom from fear for the Polish 
Kulaks, if there are any left? 

Finally, we have learned that we are 
fighting to gain a lasting peace for all 
the world. The undertakings involved 
in the solution of this expansive problem 
appal the very mind of man to contem- 
plate. 

Our present new system of government 
in the recent campaign was self-con- 
fessedly the most effective factor in the 
foreign field that the world has ever 
known. It had worked with might and 
main for more than 8 long years for 
world peace. Glance over what it has 
achieved. What a commentary. Does 
this mean that we must fight on forever— 
or that we mean to enter an alliance with 
Britain, Russia, and China to rule the 
world in a testy peace for a little while? 
I am asking for information, informa- 
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tion which we, the American people, are 
entitled to have, which we must have. 

We have heard more about the price of 
peace to America than we have learned 
about the nature of the peace we are 
supposed to buy. We have been given 
many hints by the revoiutionaries. They 
have discovered that Americans must 
sacrifice their convenience, their comfort, 
their health, their sufficiency—even their 
solvency and security, if need be—to en- 
sure these “four freedoms” for all the 
people of the world. They have discov- 
ered that Americans must be content 
permanently to lower their standards of 
living to a world level that the greed of 
the aggressor may be disarmed. The 
leveling process goes forward. Mr. 
Speaker, there has never been a leveling 
process which elevates; it always lowers. 

The people have discovered that war 
controls must be continued upon Ameri- 
cans in peacetime in order that all the 
rest of the world, then blessed with “four 
freedoms,” may support its unearned 
transformation in a style to which it has 
never been accustomed. Think that over. 

By the way, we Americans have not yet 
grown accustomed to the present new 
way of doing business. 

Such a preposterous idea of peace, of 
course, could not be safely submitted to 
the people as a campaign issue. It could 
not bear discussion. So, again, a “me, 
too” campaign was born. We are now in 
1944. What more conclusive proof that 
these revolutionary plans are contrary to 
the interests of our people than this, that 
the planners fear to trust the people 
with a voice in their own affairs? The 
close and continuing agreement between 
the so-called party leaderships upon the 
fateful issues of Marxism and totalitar- 
ianism and internationalism wears every 
earmark of a strategy propelled from a 
Single source which will betray this Na- 
tion before it can become aware. 

These are the dangers of which I warn, 
This close agreement, in other words, 
wears the appearance of collusion. Let 
those who now shrink from liberty shrug 
off these things—the signs of these times. 

The Republicans in the campaign just 
ended once more endorsed domestic 
Marxism, the conduct of the war, and 
vague New Deal peace proposals—pro- 
posals contemplating some division of 
United States sovereignty with a world 
authority, faintly characterized by its 
American architect as having the power 
immediately to arrest a people upon a 
warrant of itsown. Think that over. 

Mr. Speaker, I speak to you and to my 
colleagues as an individual, as an Ameri- 
can individual, that individual whom the 
Constitution was created to protect in- 
violate in his rights. I speak to you still, 
Mr. Speaker, as a representative from a 
great congressional district in the Con- 
gress of the United States. I speak to 
you, Mr. Speaker, as a Democrat who 
holds the belief that the Democratic 
Party was created to serve this Nation, 
not that the Nation should be called 
upon to serve the party. 

The idea seems to be the setting up of 
an international Gestapo. The delega- 
tion of the power of compulsion to any 
international agency, however set up by 
treaty. and wherever situate, involves 
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such serious considerations as involun- 
tarily come to mind when we hear that 
this issue has been taken out of politics. 
That famous line of Pope, “Fools rush in 
where angels fear to tread,” comes to 
mind. 

Notwithstanding ‘the fate of 135,- 
000,000 individual persons involved in 
the peace plans, vaguely and disturb- 
ingly foreshadowed and now maturing 
in an atmosphere of furtive secrecy 
from beneath oak trees and distant cor- 
ners of the world, the Republicans made. 
carefree haste to sign a blank check on 
the bank of a great nation’s destiny. 
This was an amazing evidence of ir- 
responsibility. The Republican Party is 
perhaps the most obliging opposition 
that any group of revolutionaries ever 
had. So obliging and so gracious an 
opposition, of course, may be taking it- 
self permanently out of politics. 

The President, himself, though at one 
and the same time a candidate, com- 
mented on this odd phenomenon when 
he assured the people in a bantering 
tone that the opposition approved his 
domestic policies, his conduct of the war, 
his peace policies. This little gibe was 
meant, perhaps, to serve several pur- 
poses. Among these, one probably was 
to stress the fact that the betrayal of 
our people by the totalitarian forces 
gathered around the speaker was a re- 
sponsibility shared equally by the lead- 
ers of the opposition. Indeed, there is 
compelling reason today for Americans 
to remain fully alert. My warning will 
not fall on deaf ears, though jugglers 
and showmen hold forth at every street 
corner in this fair land. 

The time is here to guard the most 
precious and blessed home that ever a 
people had, lest thieves and worse than 
thieves destroy it, their evil maneuver- 
ings sheltered in fog and night. Let us 
show that this language is too mild by 
half to characterize foul things already 
done. 

New Dealers started their careers with 
the endeavor to substitute the Fascist 
state, the N. R. A., for free America, and 
when an outraged Supreme Court for- 
bad this violence, they attacked this 
great tribunal with smears and pro- 
posals to reduce it to vassalage. The 
home of American justice was attacked. 
Court packing failed before the people's 
wrath, but ever since all Justices ap- 
pointed to this Court have been of New 
Deal faction and have indulged in state- 
ments such as “oversimplification,” re- 
ferred to before on this floor. 

If further proof is needed, may I di- 
rect your attention to some vital facts 
with reference to upholding and defend- 
ing the Constitution against all enemies, 
foreign and domestic. Our Constitution 
was a living and extant thing, ante- 
cedent to Government, which Govern- 
ment has borne the priceless fruits of 
continued American liberty for the past 
160 years. 

Let us face the facts. Every one of 
us in this Congress, on the Supreme 
Court—to which I have just referred— 
including the Chief Executive and the 
Vice President, are under identical oaths. 
Face these facts. Not long ago the Chief 
Executive sent a message to this Con- 
gress voicing dissatisfaction with the old 
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Bill of Rights, and stating that an addi- 
tion or a substitution must be made 
thereto, a new Bill of Rights to adequate- 
ly provide for our future. You all recall 
this. Under this old Bill of Rights the 
Chief Executive had stated that we had 
grown to our present strength, which, 
to say the least, was not inconsiderable, 
seeing that our Almighty God had seen 
fit to select this Nation and this people 
for the bearing of a responsibility un- 
paralleled in the annals of all history. 

Was he satisfied with the Constitu- 
tion? Recall, if you will, the Guffey, Coal 
Act and a letter to a Member of this 
body. Now travel with me to the west 
coast, where, in an address to Americans 
out there, the Vice President of these 
United States warned against a revolu- 
tion but suggested that the revolution 
could be peaceful instead of bloody. You 
recall this speech—all of you. 

I defend the Executive’s right to say 
what he thinks. I want him to say what 
he means! And, like all other Ameri- 
cans, I expect him to mean what he says. 
This applies, too, to the Vice President 
and to all public servants in high places 
of public trust. 

One cannot defend the Constitution 
of these United States while urging at- 
tack upon it or its change. 

Finally, the underlings among these 
raiders have dared to assert and advance 
a Commander in Chief relationship be- 
tween the President and the civilian— 
the Chief Executive and the people— 
thus boldly asserting that one who is 
merely a first servant has become a dic- 
tator over their destinies. He who needs 
more proof will still be unconvinced even 
when he feels the lash upon his naked 
back. 

The time is here to guard our home. 
This Congress can do the job. I shall 
be represented as an individual by one 
who takes my place. I treasure it and 
prize above all things the right to say I 
am an American, and mean it while it 
still means what to be an American was 
intended to mean. 

Let us consider wherein this home is 
like no other edifice reared by man in 
all his generations. Let us first listen 
to the solemn counsel of one of our 
founders—a counsel which should live 
on as a flame in the veins of all Ameri- 
cans who are true. George Mason, of 
Gunston Hall, a gentle Virginian, an 
American statesman, was the author of 
the Bill of Rights. Transmitting the 
incomparably precious heritage of free 
America to his sons, he enjoined them as 
follows from his will. I quote: 

I recommend to my sons from my own 
experience in life to prefer the happiness of 
independence and a private station to the 
struggles and vexations of public business. 
But if either the inclinations or the neces- 
sities of the time should engage them in 
public affairs, I charge them on a father’s 
blessing never to let the motives of private 
interest or ambition induce them to betray, 
nor the terrors of poverty or disaster or the 
fear of danger or of death to deter you from 
asserting the liberty of your country and 
endeavoring to transmit to their posterity 
those sacred rights to which themselves were 
born. 


Let no one fail the obligations to free 
America noted in this counsel because 
some eminent and impudent totalitarian 
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screams, “This will impede the war ef- 
fort!” or because some foggy internation- 
alist exclaims, “This will cost the world 
lasting peace!” Our first charge is to 
preserve free America, because free 
America is an immeasurable good, and 
good things do not stand in conflict or in 
the way of anything but evil. 

Mr. Speaker, I hold these things to be 
self-evident. It is our duty to survey 
the treasure that we have before we leave 
it to follow a mirage over a painted des- 
ert. All government, except American 
Government, has been the authority of a 
part to impose a way of life upon the 
whole. The whole, or the mass, has re- 
acted upon authority by outcry, by 
tumult, and by rebellion, by economic 
strikes, by petition, by persuasion and by 
votes. But always the authority has 
been the sovereign. The term “sover- 
eignty” expresses a power to act without 
any limitation other than limitations 
which are self-imposed. Nowhere but 
in America has the inalienable right of 
the citizen been recognized, that God- 
given right to life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness. The last term is ex- 
pressive of the right to self-development. 
We speak of this in our practical conver- 
sation as opportunity—and America 
has been rightly called the land of op- 
portunity. 

We hold from our common God that 
priceless, all-embracing gift, which so far 
as men are concerned contains all other 
things worth having—life, physical, in- 
tellectual, independent and moral life. 
Life is existence, and with it from that 
same source come faculties; and with life 
and those faculties, assimilation accom- 
panies. In other words, life, liberty, 
property—that constitutes an American, 

Concerning these three things I say 
without fear of successful contradiction, 
and apart from all demagogic subtlety, 
that these are anterior and superior to 
all human contrivance and legislation. 
It is not because we have made laws that 
personality or life, liberty or freedom, 
and the pursuit of happiness or property 
exist; it is, on the contrary, because these 
existed beforehand and because we ap- 
praised them at their true worth that we 
Americans made laws. And in the or- 
ganic law, the Constitution of the United 
States, you will find no place where that 
instrument mentions races, save in one 
article where the Congress is given the 
power to regulate commerce between the 
various States and the Indian tribes. 
There is no mention of group priority by 
race, by group, by party, or by faction. 
The Constitution was not made for that 
misguided group under the leadership of 
Sidney Hillman. The Constitution was 
not made as antecedent to our Govern- 
ment for farmers, for preachers, for sol- 
diers; or racially for Irishmen, for Ne- 
groes, for Frenchmen, for Italians, or any 
of the other races of which America is 
made. If every man has the right to 
defend by force his person, his liberty, 
and his property, certainly a number of 
men have the right to combine together 
to extend, to organize, to create a united 
force to provide regularly for this de- 
fense. 

Insofar as collective rights are con- 
cerned, those worthy of exercise in 
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America have their principle, their rea- 
son for existing, their lawfulness, based 
upon the right of the individuals which 
comprise the collective group. And this 
common collective force cannot ration- 
ally have any other end, nor any other 
purpose, than identity of purpose with 
the isolated forces of the individuals for 
which it is substituted. So, as the power 
of an individual cannot lawfully touch 
the person, the liberty, or the property of 
another individual, for the same reason 
this organized, collected common force 
cannot properly by law under the Ameri- 
can system be used to destroy the per- 
son, the liberty, or the property of the 
individuals or classes of which this Na- 
tion is composed. 

This is an unholy perversion of a force 
created by free gifts from on high, which 
it is our right and our duty to protect. 
Who shall say that force was given to us, 
not to defend our rights but rather to 
annihilate the equal rights of our breth- 
ren? This and other questions are be- 
fore you, my colleagues, as I leave you. 


Shall this force be used to destroy op- - 


portunity? God gave to man unlimited 
opportunity. All authorities, until Amer- 
ica arose, have frustrated, restricted, re- 
pressed, and denied this gift of God to 
man. The American way is the only 
way of history that has left men free to 
find their opportunities in obedience to 
God's law of liberty. America was es- 
tablished for the individual and for the 
protection of his rights. It was a new 
thing of the spirit, a human institution, 
designed to fulfill the divine law of lib- 
erty for humanity under God—the first 
and only such institution in the whole 
human history. America affirmed the 
dignity, the freedom of choice and action, 
the opportunity for self-development of 
the individual in these ‘governing prin- 
ciples, and it gave substance in fact and 
in law to these glorious ideals by deriving 
government, itself, from the sovereign 
individual. Hence that peculiarly in- 
spiring American term, “We, the sover- 
eign people.” 

America was established as a sweeping 
repudiation of all forms of tyranny. 
America is the incarnated wisdom of our 
Father who is in heaven. America has 
opened the way for each individual to 
find a self-development to an ultimate 
point at which the Golden Rule, en- 
shrined in his heart, need be his only law. 

America, that ever-resplendent thing 
of the spirit, took its origin from a con- 
course of sovereign individuals who made 
agreements to impose metes and bounds 
upon themselves, and so they have lived 
and so have endeavored to go on under 
the Constitution of these United States 
and under the constitutions of the sev- 
eral States. 

This is the spirit, the law, and the life 
of America. This is the meaning of the 
thing we have. This thing is sacred be- 
yond bread and meat, beyond party and 
ambition, beyond life itself. Life with- 
out it is worthless to a true American. 

This thing is the true beacon in this 
present world of turmoil and confusion. 
America is a sacred,ytrust-free America, 
charged to us by divine Providence to 
defend to the uttermost for our posterity 
For us there is no 
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higher duty. Recreant and wretched, 
indeed, are those who shall fail in this 
duty. Accursed be those impious Marx- 
ist hands now daring to hew furtively 
at the roots of liberty. How shriveled 
the soul that can entertain an ambition 
which endangers such a heritage. 

Mr, Speaker, Americans must soon an- 
swer these fateful questions: First, 
whether a totalitarian United States, a 
Naziland, is too high a price to pay 
for such social security; and, second, 
whether submergence into a new world 
order. is too high a price to pay for lasting 
peace. 

The cause for innovation, however, is 
not nearly so favorable as I have stated 
it. There is nothing in the tragic record 
of totalitarianism that remotely assures 
social security. Its history in the past 
has it otherwise. There is nothing in 
the record of international arrangement 
that assures lasting peace. The record, 
moreover, is long. Both totalitarianism 
and international peace arrangements 
are almost as old as governments among 
men. Hitler, Mussolini, the Mikado, and 
Lenin are recent exponents of totalitar- 
ianism. 

There is much to indicate that there 
are those in highest place within our 
system who are of that mind. All of 
these have proposed to revive interna- 
tional political arrangements to ensure 
lasting peace. To me it seems the vanity 
of vanities to gamble our precious liberty 
upon the mere chance that a good dic- 
tator will provide to us, as wards of his 
government, social security. To me, it 
seems a crime to gamble our country’s 
independence upon the mere chance that 
an international authority might main- 
tain a just, lasting peace. 

This must be kept clear in mind. We 
cannot gamble with some of our indi- 
vidual liberties and keep the other parts. 
The Germans recently learned this to 
their bitter sorrow. We cannot- gamble 
with a fraction of our Nation’s independ- 
ence and retain the other fraction. Am- 
bitious men who say we can are deliber- 
ately seeking to deceive, or, have igno- 
rantly deceived themselves. 

Mr. Speaker, let us examine sov- 
ereignty and that very false doctrine in 
connection therewith, which is indus- 
triously being propagandized and propa- 
gated to mislead America. This doctrine 
is being put forward in defense of the 
lasting peace that is now maturing in 
hidden places. Ambitious men are tell- 
ing Americans that we can delegate a 
part of our sovereignty and still retain it 
unimpaired, They know they lie when 
they say this, unless they are ignorant; 
and if so, they are too ignorant! Sov- 
ereignty comprehends not a bundle of 
functions but an integral, the power to 
act without limitation other than that 
which is self-imposed. 

It follows that sovereignty cannot be 
broken up, delegated, or shared and still 
be possessed. Sovereignty is indivisible. 
A nation is either sovereign or dependent. 

When the member states of the Delian 
League delegated to Athens the power of 
compulsion, Athens absorbed the sover- 
eignties of all these member states. His- 
tory is replete with such examples. 
American sovereignty cannot be shared 
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through a delegate with any interna- 
tional centralization of power except at 
the peril of everything that now consti- 
tutes free America. The acceptance of 
such a vain peril is an issue still in 
politics, 

Mr. Speaker, I am a Democrat; but 
above all, my allegiance belongs to our 
free America. I honor great and faith- 
ful Americans of the Democratic Party. 
I take pride in that party’s traditions, 
and I have faith in the objects that these 

*traditions have marked out as goals for 
America. But today I miss this party’s 
infiuence in the affairs of state. Instead, 
I find an almost solid Marxist front, 
calling itself New Deal, except on election 
days when the bulk of its vote is regis- 
tered under the symbol: “In the Demo- 
cratic column.” 

The voice of this wary, subtle, sly, 
many-tongued, hydra-headed thing is 
the voice of Earl Browder, of Sidney Hill- 
man, of Felix Frankfurter, and an end- 
less line of those whose idealism has been 
put before you as part of this revolution 
against the very roots of liberty and free- 
man and freewoman. It is a composite 
voice like to nothing American. At elec- 
tion time it pretends to be the voice of 
Washington, Jefferson, Jackson, and 
Cleveland; but always its acts have been 
the acts that sprang from the planning 
of Marx, Engel, Lenin, Mussolini, and 
Hitler. Affirmations of the American 
way have served but as a smoke screen, 

Mr. Speaker, these things have long 
been in my heart, but my head has reas- 
oned constantly that such perfidy simply 
could not be true. If I may put it so, it 
has been hard to believe the things that I 
knew were true. 

It is now some time since I knew that 
I must speak or forever after hate my- 
self for failure in my duty to America— 
for failure in my duty to the people. I 
have waited until the election campaign 
was over, that what I must say I might 
say with deliberate detachment from all 
Lean except that for my coun- 

ry. 

The time has come when our people 
must have an accounting. Toleration of 
betrayal within our home must be ended, 
or it will result in losing the war and 
also in losing the peace. Both of these 
have objectives; to lose these objectives 
is to lose both. It is urgent today that 
all true Americans exert themselves to 
the utmost to prevent these disasters. 

I say to you, my loved and honored 
colleagues, that the vital issue before 
America today is not merely the winning 
of the war, but the making and the keep- 
ing of the war worth winning. It is 
the urgent duty of each American today 
to see to it that the sacrifices of this war 
shall not become a waste and a mockery. 

And so, Mr. Speaker, I conclude with 
the prayer that Heaven may continue in 
alliance with you, my colleagues, in the 
defense, protection and preservation of 
that most priceless combination of celes- 
tial beneficence—the rights to existence, 
liberty, and the peaceful pursuit of hap- 
piness. 

I go from among you free of all feeling 
of bitterness and disappointment, and 
with the everlasting affection, while I 
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still have life, of a devoted and affection- 
ate friend. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. GearHart, for 2 weeks, on 
account of urgent business, public and 
private. 

To Mr. Sasscer (at the request of Mr. 
D’ALESANDRO), for 1 week, on account of 
important business, 


SENATE ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled bill of the Senate of 
the following title: 

S. 2004. An act to amend the act entitled 
“An act to mobilize the productive facilities 
of small business in the interests of success- 
ful prosecution of the war, and for other 
purposes,” approved June 11, 1942. 

BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. KLEIN, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that com- 
mittte did on December 2, 1944, present 
to the President, for his approval, bills 
of the House of the following titles: 

H. R. 86. An act to grant pensions to cer- 
tain unremarried dependent widows of Civil 
War veterans who were married to the veteran 
subsequent to June 26, 1905; and 

H. R. 5386. An act to amend the Selective 
Training and Service Act of 1940, as amended, 
to extend the time within which applica- 
tion may be made for reemployment, and for 
other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. ROWAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 4 o’clock and 57 minutes p. m.) the 
House, pursuant to its order heretofore 
entered, adjourned until Tuesday, De- 
cember 5, 1944, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
COMMITTEE ON REVISION OF THE Laws 


The committee will hold a hearing on 
Wednesday, December 6, 1944, at 10 a. m., 
in the committee room of the Committee 
on Agriculture, to consider H. R. 5450, 
to revise and codify the criminal laws 
of the United States and to hold public 
hearings thereon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


2059. Under clause 2 of rule XXIV a 
letter from the Acting Secretary of the 
Navy, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill to repeal the act entitled “An act to 
authorize the conveyance of the old 
lighthouse keeper’s residence in Mani- 
towoc, Wis., to the Otto Oas Post, No. 659, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States, Manitowoc, Wis.,” approved June 
16, 1938, was taken from the Speaker’s 
table and referred to the Committee on 
the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. SABATH: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 667. Resolution for the consid- 
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eration of H. R. 5564, a bill to fix the rate of 
tax under the Federal Contributions Act on 
employer and employees for the calendar year 
1945; without amendment (Rept. No. 2013). 
Referred to the House Calendar, 

Mr. ELLIOTT: Joint Committee on the 
Disposition of Executive Papers. House re- 
port No. 2014. Report on the disposition of 
certain papers of sundry executive depart- 
ments. Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. PATMAN: Special Committee on Small 
Business. Sixth interim report pursuant to 
House Resolution No. 18. Resolution creat- 
ing a Select Committee on Small Business 
and defining its powers (Rept. No. 2015). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
Hous on the state of the Union. 

Mrs. NORTON: Committee on Labor, H. R. 
3986. A bill to prohibit discrimination in 
employment because of race, creed, color, 
national origin, or ancestry; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2016). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina: Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. H. R. 5543. A 
bill extending the time for the release of 
powers of appointment for the purposes of 
certain provisions of the Internal Revenue 
Code, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 2017). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina: Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. H. R. 5565. A 
bill to authorize collectors of internal rev- 
enue to receive certain checks and money 
orders in payment of taxes and for revenue 
stamps; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2018). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mrs. FULMER: 

H. R. 5574. A bill to provide for the use 
of net weights in interstate commerce trans- 
actions in cotton, to provide for the stand- 
ardization of bale coverings for cotton, to 
encourage the compression of cotton to 
higher dersity at gins, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

H. R. 5575. A bill to provide for the classi- 
fication of cotton for producers, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. MAY: 

H. R. 5576. A bill to establish the grade of 
Fleet Admiral of the United States Navy; to 
establish the grade of General of the Army, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SUMNERS of Texas: 

H. J. Res. 320. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States relative to the making of treaties; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. OUTLAND: 

H. J. Res. 321. Joint resolution extending 
tre life of the Smaller War Plants Corpora- 
tion; to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

By Mrs. NORTON: 

H. Res. 668. Resolution for the considera- 
tion of H. R. 3986, a bill to prohibit discrimi- 
nation in employment because of race, creed, 
color, national origin, or ancestry; to the 
Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANGELL: 

H. R. 5577. A bill for the relief of George 

E. Baker, to the Committee on Claims, 
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By Mrs. FULMER: 

H. R. 5578. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Glenn T. Boyleston; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. O'BRIEN of Illinois: 

H. R. 5579. A bill for the relief of Rosa 
Natalia Christopher; to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. WALTER: 

H. R. 5580. A bill for the relief of the 
estate of Archie S. Woods, deceased, to the 
Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


6229. By Mr. ROLPH: Resolution No. 4308, 
series of 1939, Board of Supervisors of the 
City and County of San Francisco endorsing 
House bill 735 covering personnel engaged in 
Army transport service in Spanish-Ameri- 
can War; to the Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation. 

6230. Also, Resolution No. 4307, series of 
1939, Board of Supervisors of the City and 
County of San Francisco endorsing Senate 
bill 2105 known as the Hayden Federal-aid 
highway bill; to the Committee on Roads. 


SENATE 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 5, 1944 


(Legislative day of Tuesday, November 
21, 1944) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

Rev. John R. Edwards, D. D., associate 
pastor, Foundry Methodist Church, 
Washington, D. C., offered the following 
prayer: . 

Our Father God, earth is Thy footstool 
while heaven is Thy throne. May a sense 
of Thy nearness to us make sacred even 
the secular elements of life. We give 
humble thanks for our daily bread and 
the supply of harvests for the multitudes 
of earth. With these mercies give us a 
growing measure of experience in the 
realm of truth and higher attainments of 
character in all our daily living. 

Bless those in responsibilities of public 
life whose words and decisions are so 
far-reaching. Be in the midst of those 
who are planning a new world order 
which shall displace the perils which 
have disturbed and endangered the Na- 
tion’s life in recent years. Help them to 
attain the quiet mind, the far-reaching 
vision, and, in superior wisdom, the spirit 
of great unity. In this petition we claim 
the promise, if any man lack wisdom let 
him ask of God who giveth to all men 
liberally and upbraideth not; and we 
plead the merits of Christ our Lord. 
Amen, 

THE JOURNAL 

On request of Mr. HILL, and by unani- 
mous consent, the reading of the Journal 
of the proceedings of the calendar day 
Monday, December 4, 1944, was dispensed 
with, and the Journal was approved. 

MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 

Messages in writing from the President 

of the United States were communicated 


to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his 
secretaries. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. McLeod, one of its 
clerks, announced that the House had 
passed without amendment the follow- 
ing bills of the Senate: 

S. 1590. An act for the relief of the State 
of Tennessee; 

S. 1645. An act relating to the administra- 
tion of the Glacier National Park Fish Hatch- 
ery, = Creston, Mont., and for other pur- 


8. 1710. An act to authorize the sale and 
conveyance of certain property of the estate 
of Jackson Barnett, deceased Creek Indian; 


and 

S. 1877. An act to transfer Georgetown 
County, S. C., from the Florence division to 
the Charleston division of the eastern ju- 
dicial district of South Carolina. 


The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills of 
the Senate, each with an amendment in 
which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate: 

S. 218. An act to authorize relief of dis- 
bursing officers of the Army on account of 
loss or deficiency of Government funds, 
vouchers, records, or papers in their charge; 
and 

S. 267. An act relating to marriage and di- 
vorce among members of the Klamath and 
Modoc Tribes and Yahooskin Band of Snake 
Indians. 


The message further announced that 
the House had passed the bill (S. 963) re- 
lating to the imposition of certain pen- 
alties and the payment of detention ex- 
penses incident to the bringing of certain 
aliens into the United States, with 
amendments in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the concurrent reso- 
lution (S. Con. Res. 56) authorizing the 
acceptance of a bust of Hon. Cordell Hull, 
former Secretary of State. 

The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
1744) to provide Government protection 
to widows and children of deceased 
World War veterans. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendment of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 4917) con- 
ferring upon the State of Montana au- 
thority to exchange for other lands cer- 
tain lands selected by the State of Mon- 
tana for the use of the University of 
Montana for biological station purposes 
pursuant to the act of March 3, 1905 (33 
Stat. 1080). 

The message further announced that 
the House had passed the following bills, 
in which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 

H.R.126. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to sell certain lands, 
and for other purposes; 

H. R. 1033. An act to suspend the effective- 
ness during the existing national emergency 
of the tariff duty on coconuts; 

H. R. 2448. An act to provide that nationals 
of the United States shall not lose their 
nationality by reason of voting under legal 
compulsion in a foreign state; 

H. R. 3442. An act to amend sections 1, 2, 
and 3 of the act entitled “An act to punish 


the willful injury or destruction of war ma- 
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terial, or of war premises or utilities used in 
connection with war material, and for other 
purposes,” approved April 20, 1918, as 
amended (40 Stat. 533; U. S. C., title 50, 
secs. 101, 102, and 103); 

H. R. 4502. An act to amend the act of 
Congress approved May 20, 1935, entitled 
“An act concerning the incorporated town 
of Seward, Territory of Alaska,” as amended; 

H. R. 4626. An act to declare a portion of 
the Illinois & Michigan Canal an unnavi- 
gable stream; 

H. R. 4642. An act to amend the Nation- 
ality Act of 1940; 

H. R. 4665. An act authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to convey certain lands 
in Powell town site, Wyoming, Shoshone rec- 
lamation project, Wyoming, to the University 
of Wyoming; 

H. R. 4782. An act to authorize the sale of 
certain lands of the Tulalip Tribe of Indians, 
State of Washington; 

H. R. 4852. An act to insure the preserva- 
tion of technical and economic records of 
domestic sources of ores of metals and 
minerals; 

H. R. 4892. An act relating to clerical as- 
sistance at post offices, branches, or stations 
serving military and naval personnel, and for 
other p 

H. R. 4910. An act authorizing the Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co., or its 
successors, to convey to the States of Arizona 
and California, jointly or separately, for pub- 
lic highway purposes, an existing railroad 
bridge across the Colorado River, formerly 
known as the Red Rock Bridge, near Topock, 
Ariz.; 

H. R. 4919. An act to amend the act au- 
thorizing postmasters in Alaska to adminis- 
ter oaths and affirmations; 

H. R. 5062. An act to authorize certain 
transactions by disbursing officers of the 
United States, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 5221. An act to eliminate as uncol- 
lectible certain credits of the United States; 

H.R. 5248. An act to amend an act en- 
titled “An act to extend the time for exami- 
nation of monthly accounts covering ex- 
pencitures by disbursing officers of the 
United States Marine Corps,” approved De- 
cember 26, 1941, so as to extend the time 
for examination of monthly accounts of dis- 
bursing officers and special disbursing agents 
of the Navy and Coast Guard; 

H. R. 5464. An act to amend the law relat- 
ing to the authority of certain employees of 
the Immigration and Naturalization Service 
to make arrests without warrant in certain 
cases and to search vehicles within certain 
areas; 

H. R. 5496, An act to amend section 401 (a) 
of the Nationality Act of 1940; 

H. R. 5551. An act to transfer certain land 
in Nacogdoches County, Tex., to the United 
States Forest Service; and 

H. R. 5563. Ar act to authorize the Admin- 
istrator of the Farm Security Administration 
to exchange certain land of the United States 
within the Angostura irrigation project, Hot 
Springs, S. Dak., for certain land owned by 
the city of Hot Springs, S. Dak. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. HILL. I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will call the roll, 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names; 


Aiken Buck Chandler 
Austin B n Clark, Mo. 
Bailey Bushfield Connally 
Ball Butler Cordon 
Bankhead Byrd Danaher 
Bilbo Capper Davis 
Brooks Caraway Downey 
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Eastland Lucas Shipstead 
Ellender McClellan Stewart 
Ferguson McFarland Taft 
George McKellar Thomas, Idaho 
Gerry Maloney Thomas, Okla. 
Gillette Maybank Thomas, Utah 
Green Mead Tunnell 
Guffey Millikin Tydings 
Gurney Murray Vandenberg 
Hall Nye Wagner 
Hatch O’Daniel Wallgren 
Hayden O'Mahoney Walsh, Mass. 
Hill Overton Walsh, N. J 
Holman Radcliffe Weeks 
Jenner Reed Wheeler 
Johnson, Calif. Revercomb Wherry 
Johnson, Colo, Reynolds White 
La Follette Robertson Wiley 
Langer Russell Willis 


Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. Grass! and the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. KIL- 
GORE] are absent from the Senate because 
of illness. 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. Mc- 
Carran] and the Senator from Utah [Mr, 
Munpock!] are detained on official busi- 
ness for the Senate. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. PEP- 
PER] is absent on important public busi- 
ness, 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
BARKLEY] and the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. CHavxz] are unavoidably 
detained. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr, AN- 
DREWS], the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
CLARK], the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
ScrucHam], and the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. TRUMAN] are necessarily 
absent. 

Mr. WHERRY. The following Sena- 
tors are necessarily absent: 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. BREW- 
STER], the Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. Brinces], the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. Hawkes], the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Moore], the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. Tosry], and 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. WILSON]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy- 
eight Senators have answered to their 
names. A quorum is present. 


REPORT ON UNITED STATES PARTICIPA- 
TION IN U.N R. R. A. OPERATIONS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before 
the Senate the following message from 
the President of the United States, which 
was read by the legislative clerk, and, 
with the accompanying report, referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations: 


To the Congress of the United States of 
America: 

I am transmitting herewith the first 
quarterly report on U. N. R. R. A. ex- 
penditures and operations in accordance 
with the act of March 28, 1944, author- 
izing United States participation in the 
work of the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration. 

The enemy has been driven out of all 
or virtually all of the Soviet Union, 
France, Greece, Belgium, and Luxem- 
bourg. Parts of the Netherlands, Yugo- 
slavia, Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Nor- 
way, as well as the Philippines, New 
Guinea, New Britain, and Burma have 
been liberated by the armed forces of 
the United Nations. Those forces— 
more powerful each month than the 
month before—are now striking addi- 
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tional blows to complete the task of 
liberation and to achieve final victory 
over Germany and Japan. 

U. N. R. R. A. was established by the 
United Nations to help meet those es- 
sential needs of the people of the liber- 
ated areas which they cannot provide 
for themselves. Necessary relief stocks 
are being acquired and the personnel 
recruited to assure efficient and equitable 
administration of relief supplies and re- 
lief services. As rapidly as active mili- 
tary operations permit, U. N. R. R. A. 
is undertaking operations in the field. 
U. N. R. R. A. representatives are already 
in or.on the way to liberated areas of 
Europe and are preparing to go to the 
Pacific and Far East. The colossal task 
of relieving the suffering of the victims 
of war is under way. 

The conditions which prevail in many 
liberated territories have proven unfor- 
tunately to be fully as desperate as earlier 
reports have indicated. The enemy has 
been ruthless beyond measure. The 
Nazis instituted a deliberate policy of 
starvation, persecution, and plunder 
which has stripped millions of people of 
everything which could be destroyed or 
taken away. 

The liberated peoples will be helped by 
U. N. R. R. A. so that they can help 
themselves; they will be helped to gain 
the strength to repair the destruction 
and devasta on of the war and to meet 
the tremendous task of reconstruction 
which lies ahead. 

All the world owes a debt to the heroic 
peoples who fought the Nazis from the 
beginning—fo ight them even after their 
homelands were occupied anc against 
overwhelmingly odds—and who are con- 
tinuing the fight once again as free peo- 
ples to assist in the task of crushing 
completely Nazi and Japanese tyranny 
and aggression. 

FRANKLIN D, ROOSEVELT. 

Tue WHITE House, December 5, 1944. 


DECEMBER 5, 1944. 
To the Senate: 
The above-mentioned committee hereby 
submits the following report showing the 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATION 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letter, which was 
referred as indicated: 


DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE PAPERS 


A letter from the Archivist of the United 
States, transmitting, pursuant to law, a list 
of papers and documents on the files of the 
Departments of the Treasury, War, Post 
Office (2), Navy, Agriculture, Commerce, and 
Labor (2); and the Government Printing 
Office which are not needed in the conduct of 
business and have no permanent value or 
historical interest, and requesting action 
looking to their disposition (with accom- 
panying papers); to a Joint Select Com- 
mittee on the Disposition of Papers in the 
Executive Departments. 


The VICE PRESIDENT appointed Mr. 
BARKLEY and Mr. Brewster members of 
the committee on the part of the Senate. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees, 
were submitted: 


By Mr. HATCH, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 

H. R. 4446. A bill to exempt certain officers 
and employees within the Office of Scientific 
Research and Development from certain pro- 
visions of the Criminal Code; with amend- 
ments (Rept. No. 1305). 

By Mr. WHEELER, from the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce: 

H. R. 1997. A bill to repeal section 3 of the 
Standard Time Act of March 19, 1918, as 
amended, relating to the placing of a certain 
portion of the State of Idaho in the third 
time zone; with amendments (Rept. No. 
1306) . 

By Mr. bILBO, from the Committee on the 
District of Columbia: 

S. 2205. A bill to authorize the dissolution 
of the Women’s Christian Association of the 
District of Columbia and the transfer of its 
assets; without amendment (Rept. No. 1307). 

By Mr. BAILEY, from the Committee on 
Commerce: 

§.1159. A bill creating the City of Clinton 
Bridge Commission and authorizing said 
commission and its successors to acquire by 
purchase or condemnation and to construct, 


COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 


names of persons employed by the committee 
who are not full-time employees of the Sen- 
ate or of the committee for the month of 
November 1944, in compliance with the terms 
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maintain, and operate a bridge or bridges 
across the Mississippi River at or near Clin- 
ton, Iowa, and at or near Fulton, Ill.; with 
amendments (Rept. No. 1308). 

By Mr. McFARLAND, from the Committee 
or the Judiciary: 

S. 1817. A bill authorizing the appointment 
of an additional judge for the district of 
Delaware; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1309). 

By Mr. THOMAS of Utah, from the Com- 
mittee on Education and Lebor: 

H. R. 4159. A bill to amend section 33 of 
the act of September 7, 1916, as amended 
(39 Stat. 742); without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1310). 

By Mr. MEAD, from the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads: 

S. 1882. A bill to increase the compensa- 
tion of employees in the Postal Service; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 1312). 

By Mr. CONNALLY, from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations: 

H. R. 4311. A bill to authorize the appoint- 
ment of two additional Assistant Secretaries 
of State; with amendments (Rept. No. 1314). 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 


Mrs. CARAWAY, from the Committee 
on Enrolled Bills, reported that on today, 
December 5, 1944, that committee pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the enrolled bill (S. 2004) to 
amend the act entitled “An act to mobil- 
ize the productive facilities of small busi- 
ness in the interests of successful prose- 
cution of the war, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved June 11, 1942. 


PERSONS EMPLOYED BY A COMMITTEE 
WHO ARE NOT FULL-TIME SENATE OR 
COMMITTEE EMPLOYEES 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a monthly report of the acting 
chairman of the Committee on Appropri- 
ations made in response to Senate Reso- 
lution 319, agreed to August 23, 1944, 
relative to persons employed who are not 
full-time employees of the Senate or any 
committee thereof, which was ordered to 
lie on the table and to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 


of Senate Resolution 319, agreed to August 
23, 1944: 


Name of individual Address 


John F. Feeney......-. = 
Harold E. Merrick --| 906 Aspen St. 
Thomas J. Scott -| 3500 14th St. NW. 
Mrs. Mamie L. Mien 


1425 Rhode Island Ave. NW 
NW 


1434 Saratoga Ave......... 


Name and address of department or organization by whom paid 


Federal Bureau of Investigation, Department of Justice, Washington, D. C. 
District of Columbia Government 


Annual rate 
of com- 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. McFARLAND: 

S. 2210. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to modify the provisions of a 
contract for the purchase of a power plant 
for use in connection with the San Carlos 
irrigation project; to the Committee on In- 
dian Affairs. 

By Mr. HATCH: 

§. 2211 (by request). A bill to amend Pub- 
lic Law 603 (77th Cong., ch. 404, 2d sess.), 
entitled “An act to mobilize the productive 
facilities of small business in the interests 
of successful prosecution of the war, and for 


other purposes”; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED OR PLACED ON 
CALENDAR 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred or or- 
dered to be placed on the calendar, as 
indicated: 


H. R. 1.6. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to sell certain lands, and for 
other purposes; and 

H. R. 4782. An act act to authorize the sale 
of certain lands of the Tulalip Tribe of In- 
dians, State of Washington; to the Commit- 
tee on Indian Affairs. 

H. R. 1033. An act to suspend the effective- 
ness during the existing national emergency 


KENNETH MCKELLAR, Acting Chairman. 


of the tariff duty on coconuts; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

H. R. 2448, An act to provide that nationals 
of the United States shall not lose their na- 
tionality by reason of voting under legal 
compulsion of a foreign state; 

H. R. 4642. An act to amend the Nation- 
ality Act of 1940; 

H. R. 5464. An act to amend the law relat- 
ing to the authority of certain employees of 
the Immigration and Naturalization Serv- 
ice to make arrests without warrant in cer- 
tain cases and to search vehicles within 
certain areas; and 

H. R. 5496. An act to amend section 401 
(a) of the Nationality Act of 1940; to the 
Committee on Immigration. 

H. R. 3442. An act to amend sections 11 
2, and 3 of the act entitled An act to punish 
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the willful injury or destruction of war ma- 
terial, or of war premises or utilities used 
in connection with war material, and for 
other purposes,” approved April 20, 1918, as 
amended (40 Stat. 533; U. S. C., title 50, 
secs, 101, 102, and 103); to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 4502. An act to amend the act of Con- 
gress approved May 20, 1935, entitled “An 
act concerning the incorporated town of 
Seward, Territory of Alaska,” as amended; 
to the Committee on Territories and Insular 
Affairs. 

H. R. 4626. An act to declare a portion of 
the Illinois and Michigan Canal an unnavi- 
gable stream; to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

H.R 4665. An act authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to convey certain lands in 
Powell town site, Wyoming, Shoshone recla- 
mation project, Wyoming, to the University 
of Wyoming; to the Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys. 

H. R. 4852. An act to insure the preserva- 
tion of technical and economic records of do- 
mestic sources of ores of metals and min- 
erals; to the Committee on Mines and 
Mining. 

H. R. 4892. An act relating to clerical as- 
sistance at post offices, branches, or stations 
serving military and naval personnel and for 
other purposes; and 

H. R.4919 An act to amend the act au- 
thorizing postmasters in Alaska to admin- 
ister oaths and affirmations; to the Commit- 
tee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

H. R. 4910. An act authorizing the Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co., or its 
successors, to convey to the States of Arizona 
and California, jointly or separately, for pub- 
lic highway purposes, an existing railroad 
bridge across the Colorado River, formerly 
known as the Red Rock Bridge, near Topock, 
Ariz.; to the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce. 

H. R. 5062. An act to authorize certain 
transactions by disbursing officers of the 
United States, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

H. R. 5221. An act to eliminate as uncol- 
lectible certain credits of the United States; 
to the Committee on Expenditures in the Ex- 
ecutive Departments. 

H. R. 5551. An act to transfer certain land 
in Nacogdoches County, Tex., to the United 

tates Forest Service; and 

H.R. 5563. An act to authorize the Admin- 
istrator of the Farm Security Administration 
to exchange certain land of the United States 
within the Angostura irrigation project, Hot 
Springs, S. Dak., for certain land owned by 
the city of Hot Springs, S. Dak.; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry, 

H. R. 5248. An act to amend an act en- 
titled “An act to extend the time for exami- 
nation of monthly accounts covering expendi- 
tures by disbursing officers of the United 
States Marine Corps,” approved December 26, 
1941, so as to extend the time for examina- 
tion of monthly accounts of disbursing of- 
ficers and special disbursing agents of the 
Navy and Coast Guard; ordered to be placed 
on the calendar. 


RIVER AND HARBOR IMPROVEMENTS— 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. BILBO and Mr. WAGNER each 
submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by them, respectively, to the 
bill (H. R. 3961) authorizing the con- 
struction, repair, and preservation of 
certain public works on rivers and har- 
bors, and for other purposes, which were 
ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

Mr. OVERTON (for Mr. PEPPER) sub- 
mitted five amendments intended to be 
proposed by Mr. Pepper to House bill 
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3961, supra, which were ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed. 


ACCUMULATED OR ACCRUED ANNUAL 
LEAVE DUE CERTAIN GOVERNMENT 
EMPLOYEES—AMENDMENT 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, I submit an amendment in- 
tended to be proposed by me to House 
bill 4918, which I request may be appro- 
riately referred, printed, and printed in 
the Record; and I also present an ex- 
planatory statement of the amendment 
which I ask to have printed in the 
RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by Mr. WatsH of Massachusetts to 
the bill (H. R. 4918) to provide for the 
payment to certain Government em- 
ployees for accumulated or accrued an- 
nual leave due upon their separation 
from Government service, was ordered to 
lie on the table, to be printed, and to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


On page 2, section 2, strike out line 25 and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: “shall 
be paid, upon the establishment of a valid 
claim therefor, in the following order of 
precedence: 

“First, to the beneficiary or beneficiaries 
designated in writing by such employee and 
filed with the employing agency; 

“Second, if there be no such designated 
beneficiary, to the estate of such deceased 
employee.“ 


The explanatory statement presented 
by Mr. Wars of Massachusetts relating 
to the amendment is as follows: 


EXPLANATION OF AMENDMENT TO H. R. 4918, 
SECTION 2, LINE 25 


Section 2 of the bill as passed by the House 
and as reported to the Senate provides that, 
upon the death of an employee of the Fed- 
eral Government or of the government of 
the District of Columbia, compensation for 
all of such employee's accumulated and cur- 
rent accrued annual or vacation leave which 

such employee would have received had he 
remained in the service until the expiration 
of such period, shall be paid to his estate. 

Under the proposed amendment, the em- 
ployee is given the right to designate a 
beneficiary or beneficiaries to receive such 
compensation upon his death upon the es- 
tablishment of a valid claim therefor. The 
amendment would thus make possible the 
speedy payment of the amount determined 
to be due by the employing agency and 

would, in those cases not otherwise requiring 
the probate of an estate, eliminate the neces- 
sity for probate and the expenses attendant 
thereto. The cost of probate, in relation to 
the amount involved, might well prove to be 
an onerous and expensive burden to the 
widow and children of the deceased employee, 

In section 724 of the Civil Service Retire- 
ment Act, as amended (5 U. S. C. 724), Con- 
gress recognized the principle of permitting 
an employee subject to the Retirement Act to 
designate a beneficiary to receive, on his 
death, the amount to his credit in the civil 
service retirement and disability fund. The 
proposed amendment would thus be in ac- 
cord with that principle and also with the 
recommendation in the Sixtieth Annual Re- 
port of the United States Civil Service Com- 
mission (fiscal year ended June 30, 1943), 
page 67, paragraph 38, where it is stated: 

“38. Legislation should be enacted to per- 
mit the lump-sum payment for accrued an- 
nual leave to the estate or survivor of a de- 
ceased Federal employee.” [Italics supplied.] 


DECEMBER 5 


ASSISTANT CLERK, COMMITTEE ON 
EDUCATION AND LABOR 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah submitted the 
following resolution (S. Res. 342), which 
was referred to the Committee to Audit 
and Control the Contingent Expenses of 
the Senate: 


Resolved, That Resolution No, 14, agreed to 
January 27, 1941, authorizing the Committee 
on Education and Labor to employ an as- 
sistant clerk, to be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate at the rate of $2,880 per 
annum, hereby is continued in full force 
and effect until the end of the Seventy-ninth 
Congress. 


ADDITIONAL CLERK, COMMITTEE ON 
EDUCATION AND LABOR 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah submitted the 
following resolution (S. Res. 343), which 
was referred to the Committee to Audit 
and Control the Contingent Expenses of 
the Senate: 


Resolved, That Resolution No. 251, agreed 
to June 4, 1942, authorizing the Committee 
on Education and Labor to employ an addi- 
tional clerk, to be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate at the rate of $1,800 per 
annum, hereby is continued in full force and 
effect until the end of the Seventy-ninth 
Congress. 


HEARINGS BEFORE COMMITTEE ON EDU- 
CATION AND LABOR DURING SEVENTY- 
NINTH CONGRESS 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah submitted the 
following resolution (S. Res. 344), which 
was referred to the Committee to Audit 
and Control the Contingent Expenses 
of the Senate: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor, or any subcommittee thereof, 
is authorized, during the Seventy-ninth 
Congress, to send for persons, books, and 
papers; to administer oaths; and to employ a 
stenographer, at a cost not exceeding 25 
cents per hundred words, to report such 
hearings as may be had on any subject re- 
ferred to said committee, the total expenses 
pursuant to this resolution (which shall not 
exceed $5,000) to be paid out of the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate; and the com- 
mittee, or any subcommittee thereof, may sit 
during any session or recess of the Senate. 


PAYMENT TO HOWARD B. SMITH 


Mr. AIKEN submitted the following 
resolution (S. Res. 345), which was re- 
ferred to the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate: 


Resolved, That notwithstanding the limit 
of expenditures contained in Senate Reso- 
lution 197, Seventy-eighth Congress, agreed 
to December 9, 1943 (authorizing an in- 
vestigation by the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry of the administration of 
the Rural Electrification Act), as modified 
by Senate Resolution 238, Seventy-eighth 
Congress, agreed to February 8, 1944, there 
is hereby authorized to be paid from the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate to Howard B, 
Smith, the sum of $2,805 as compensation 
for stenographic services rendered to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry in 
reporting and transcribing hearings held 
before such committee pursuant to Senate 
Resolution 197, Seventy-eighth Congress. 


HEARINGS BEFORE MILITARY AFFAIRS 
COMMITTEE — LIMIT OF EXPENDI- 
TURES 


Mr. REYNOLDS submitted the follow- 
ing resolution (S. Res. 346), which was 
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referred to the ‘Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate: 

Resolved, That the limit of expenditures 
authorized by Senate Resolution 32, agreed 
to January 14, 1943, and Senate Resolution 
179, agreed to October 27, 1943, authorizing 
the Committee on Military Affairs to hold 
hearings during the Seventy-eighth Con- 
gress, is hereby increased by $5,000. 


THE TREND OF THE TIMES—ADDRESS BY 
THE VICE PRESIDENT 


[Mr. LUCAS asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address en- 
titled “The Trend of the Times,” delivered 
by Hon. Henry A. WALLACE, Vice President of 
the United States, at an anniversary dinner 
in honor of Marshall Field and the Chicago 
Sun, at Chicago, Ill., December 4, 1944, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


THE SHOCKING TRUTH ABOUT RADIO— 
ARTICLE BY SENATOR WEEELER 


[Mr. WHEELER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an article en- 
titled “The Shocking Truth About Radio,” 
written by him and published in the Novem- 
ber 6 issue of La Follette’s magazine The 
Progressive, which appears in the Appendix. 


FREEDOM OF SPEECH FOR WHOM?— 
ARTICLE BY CLIFFORD JUDKINS DURR 


Mr WHEELER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an article en- 
titled “Freedom of Speech for Whom?” by 
Clifford Judkins Durr, from the Public 
Opinion Quarterly for the fall of 1944, which 
appears in the Appendix. 


RAILROAD ACCIDENTS 


Mr WHEELER asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 
from the Tulsa Tribune of September 20, 
1944, and two editorials from the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, one of September 29, 1944, and 
one of October 9, 1944, together with a letter 
from C. H. Dalton, chairman of the Illinois 
legislative committee of the Order of Railway 
Conductors of America, having to do with 
railroad accidents, which appear in the Ap- 
pendix.] 

EDITORIAL TRIBUTE TO RUSH D. HOLT 

[Mr. REYNOLDS asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “In Judgment of Rush Holt,” written 
by Luther R. Jones and published in the Coal 
Valley News of Madison, W. Va., which ap- 
pears in the Appendix.] 


SURVEY OF SOUTH DAKOTA'S POST-WAR 
EXPENDITURES AND EMPLOYMENT 
Mr. BUSHFIELD asked and obtained 

leave to have printed in the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “Taking Soundings,” dealing 
with a study of South Dakota’s post-war 
expenditures and employment, published in 
the New York Sun of November 8, 1944, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


MARGARINE TAX—EDITORIAL FROM THE 
WASHINGTON POST 
Mr. MAYBANK asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “Margarine Tax,” from the Washington 
Post of December 5, 1944, which appears in 
the Appendix.] 


RIVER AND HARBOR IMPROVEMENTS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 3961) authorizing the 
construction, repair, and preservation of 
certain public works on rivers and har- 
bors, and for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will state the next amendment passed 
over. 
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The CHIEF CLERK. On page 22, begin- 
ning with line 1, it is proposed to insert 
the following: 

Beaver and Mahoning Rivers, Pa. and Ohio; 
from the Ohio River to Struthers in accord- 
ance with the recommendations of the Chief 
of Engineers for this section of waterway, in 
the report submitted in House Document No. 
178, Seventy-sixth Congress: Provided, That 
compliance with the conditions of local co- 
operation shall be limited to those features 
that are usable in this section of the water- 
way. 


The FRESIDING OFFICER 
CHANDLER in the chair). 
tion 

Mr. OVERTON. I should like to pre- 
sent my views on the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Louisiana is recognized. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, it 
wculd be personally very gratifying to me 
if river and harbor and flood- control bills 
could be reported to the Senate without 
any controversial projects carried in 
them. Whenever there is a ontroversial 
project it delays action and to some ex- 
tent endangers the authorization of 
projects which are unquestionably meri- 
torious, and concerning which there is no 
controversy at all—230 projects are in 
this bill, only 2 of which are opposed. If 
there were any way to avoid a discus- 
sion of such controversial projects before 
the Senate, I should certainly be very 
glad to avail myself of the opportunity 
to avoid such a discussion. 

However, there is no way to do this. 
Such projects are laid before the commit- 
tee, and the committee must take them 
into consideration and act as it deems 
best. If the committee should fail to 
report a project favorably 1t would not 
avoid the controversy, because the pro- 
ponents of the project would offer an 
amendment to the bill, d so the con- 
troversy would be waged on the floor. 

We spent 2 days in the Senate discuss- 
ing the Tennessee-Tombigbee project. 
The Senate resolved against it. We have 
now before us another controversial 
project, the Beaver-Mahoning project. 
Personally I had no interest in the Ten- 
nessee- ombigbee project, and I have 
none in the Beaver-Mahoning, and what- 
ever the Serate determines shall be done, 
whether the project shall be authorized 
or whether it shall be disapproved, is 
agreeable to me. I make that statement 
because a number of Senators have asked 
me with respect to certain projects in the 
bill, and I have stated that I desire them 
to form their own opinion as to the 
merits. 

The proposed Beaver-Mahoning proj- 
ect is 35 miles in length. It runs from 
the Ohio River at the mouth of Beaver 
River near Rochester, Pa., up to Struth- 
ers, in Ohio. Struthers is in the im- 
mediate vicinity of and adjacent to 
Youngstown, Ohio. Youngstown is one 
of the great steel-production centers of 
the United States. It produces one- 
tenth of the steel that is produced in the 
United States. This project was au- 
thorized in 1941. There was an unquali- 
fied authorization of it in a House bill. 
When in 1941 the House bill came over 
to the Senate there was language insert- 
ed under a Senate amendment. 


(Mr. 
Without objec- 
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Mr. BURTON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Louisiana yield to the Sen- 
ator from Ohio? 

Mr. OVERTON. I yield. 

Mr. BURTON. The Senator from 
Louisiana referred to 1941. I think the 
Senator will recall it was 1935 when that 
action was taken; 1941 was a subsequent 
occasion when the bill did not actuaily get 
through the Congress. The action was 
taken in 1935. 

Mr. OVERTON. That is correct, Mr. 
President. 

Mr, AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. OVERTON. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I understood the Chair 
to say that the amendment under discus- 
sion was agreed to. 

The FRESIDING OFFICER. The. 
Chair said “without objection,” but there 
was objection, so the amendment was not 
agreed to. 

Mr. AIKEN. There was objection? 

Mr. OVERTON. Yes; I objected. 

Mr. AIKEN. I thank the Chair for 
the explanation, and I thank the Senator 
from Louisiana for objecting. 

Mr. OVERTON. I stated the amend- 
ment was controversial, I think the Sen- 
ate is entitled to debate the amendment. 

Mr. AIKEN. I think the Senate is en- 
titled to a complete explanation of the 
project. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, I stand 
corrected as to the date of the prior leg- 
islation. However that may be, there is 
in my opinion some doubt as to whether 
the project stands completely authorized 
today. That phase of the matter will be 
discussed by the Senators from Ohio who 
are proponents of the project, and the 
Senators from Pennsylvania who oppose 
authorization of the project. However 
that may be, the project is here now 
upon the recommendation of the com- 
mittee that it be authorized in the lan- 
guage recommended by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

The story back of this project is, I 
think, rather interesting. 

Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Downey in the chair). Does the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana yield to the Senator 
from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. OVERTON. I yield. 

Mr. GUFFEY. Did the project receive 
the unanimous. recommendation of the 
committee, or was a vote taken on it in 
committee? 

Mr. OVERTON. I do not know 
whether it was unanimous or not. 1 
think there were some votes against it, 

Mr. GUFFEY. Was a record of the 
vote kept in the committee? 

Mr. OVERTON. I do not know 
whether a record was kept. 

Mr. GUFFEY. I think the Senate 
should know that. 

Mr. OVERTON. I do not. have the 
factual information to give. I simply 
know that at least a majority of the 
committee voted for it, and therefore the 
committee has recommended the au- 
thorization of the project. 

Steel production was started in 
Youngstown, Ohio, about the year 1832. 
Steel plants were located there because 
there was plenty of coal available at that 
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time, and I think for the further reason 
that there then existed a series and sys- 
tem of channel improvements which ex- 
tended from the Ohio River by various 
and devious routes to Lake Erie. 
Youngstown was on that canal system, 
and therefore had the advantage of it. 
As time went on, however, the coal be- 
came almost exhausted, and there is very 
little coal available now in that neighbor- 
hood for use by the Youngstown plants, 
and coal used in connection with the 
plants must be transported from distant 
areas of mining. 

The canal system which was in use at 
the time of the establishment of the steel 
plants in Youngstown has been aban- 
doned, and there is now no canal system 
in existence. Youngstown is an inland 
town with no river connection. It lies 
only 35 miles from the Ohio River, but 

there is no water connection except 
through the Mahoning and the Beaver 
Rivers, neither of which is navigable. 
The purpose of this project is to make 
those two streams navigable a distance 
of 25 miles up to the Youngstown district. 
` Back hefcre the War between the 
States, and while the canal system was 
in cperation and Youngstown was favor- 
ably located on the canal system, the 
railroads came. The railroads trans- 
ported coal and other raw material nec- 
essary for the manufacture of pig iron 
and steel at fairly reasonable rates. The 
rates which applied to Youngstown and 
Pittsburgh were the same or practically 
the same. The railroads then absorbed 
the canal system. They absorbed it in 
this way. Either by way of acquisition 
or in some other manner they built their 
tracks along the canal routes and, as I 
understand, sometimes laid their tracks 
right along the beds of the canals. These 
canals, either on account of natural ac- 
cretion or because they were filled up by 
the railroads, are now no longer in 
existence. 
The equality of rates, or the approxi- 
mate equality of rates that obtained as 
between Pittsburgh and Youngstown on 
raw products being shipped into both 
steel-producing cities continued until 
about the outbreak of World War No. 1, 
and then, under supporting rulings of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
there arose various discrepancies in the 
rail rates between Pittsburgh and 
Youngstown in favor of Pittsburgh. 

In the meantime the Congress of the 
United States, at considerable expense to 
the United States Government, directed 
the improvement of the Monongahela 
and the Allegheny Rivers so as to admit 
of easy transportation of coal and other 
freight down these streams into the 
Pittsburgh district. The result has been 
that Youngstown pays six or eight times 
the freight on the delivery of coal into 
Youngstown that Pittsburgh pays on de- 
livery of coal into Pittsburgh, and it 
comes about in this way. Coal is trans- 
ported by barge down the Allegheny and 
Monongahela and into the Ohio River, 
and when it gets opposite Youngstown, 
at the mouth of Beaver Creek, it must 
be unloaded from the barges, placed on 
the railroads, and transported into 
Youngstown by rail.. The ex-river rate 
on coal for this short distance of 35 miles 
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is 90 cents a ton, plus 542 cents unload- 
ing charge for unloading it from the 
barge to the railroad, making a charge 
of 95% cents which must be paid by 
Youngstown in order to get the coal to 
supply its steel plants. 

On the other hand, Pittsburgh gets 
its coal down the river, and it is my un- 
derstanding that the rate is only about 
3 mills per ton-mile. Therefore it gets 
its cecal a great deal cheaper than does 
Youngstown. So this is largely a fight 
between the Pittsburgh steel interests 
and the Youngstown steel interests. 

Youngstown was confronted with a 
sericus situation. Its steel interests felt 
that unless something was done it would 
have to abanden the manufacture of 
steel in the Youngstown district. It ap- 
plied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for a reduction in rates. That 
application as denied. The rate for 
that short distance is considerably great- 
er than the average rate for the trans- 
portation of coal by rail in the United 
Stetes. The Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Burton] will give the exact figures. I 
have them before me. However, it is suf- 
ficient for my purposes to show that the 
rate from the Ohio River by rail to 
Youngstown is several times greater than 
the average rate for the transportation 
of coal by class I railroads throughout 
the United States. 

As I have stated, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission denied that applica- 
tion for a reduction of railroad rates. 
The President of the United States, Mr. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, took cognizance of 
this situation at one time and requested 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
make a study of the whole situation to 
see what, if any, relief could be given to 
Youngstown as against the railway 
freight rates. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission replied that there could be 
no reduction in rates. So Youngstown 
said to the Congress of the United States, 


“Give us water transportation. If we get 


water transportation, we shall be on an 
equality with Pittsburgh, and shall be 
able to compete with Pittsburgh. If we 
do not get it, we shall have to abandon 
the mammoth production of steel at 
Youngstown.” 


The committee did nct view this ques- 


tion from the standpoint of local interest. 
It did not approach it from the stand- 
point of Pittsburgh or from the stand- 
point of Youngstown, as relates to the 
controversy which existed between those 
two centers of steel production. The 
committee felt that steel was of general 
use and consumption throughout the 
United States. It was not a question of 
building up Youngstown against Pitts- 
burgh, or destroying Youngstown for the 
benefit of Pittsburgh. It was a question 
of facilitating the cheap production of 
steel in order that steel might be sold 
more cheaply to the people of the United 
States. 

The evidence convinced the Senate 
Committee on Commerce that if this 
channel improvement were constructed 
Youngstown would have the benefit of 
water transportation on its in-bound and 
out-bound tonnage, and steel could be 
sold and would be sold to the general con- 
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suming public throughout the United 
States at reduced prices. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. OVERTON. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If that policy is es- 
tablished, where will we stop? For ex- 
ample, whenever a city has the advan- 
tage of water transportation, should it be 
the policy of the Government to provide 
the advantage of water transportation 
for other cities which are conducting a 
like business, even if it becomes neces- 
sary to dig canals to the other cities? 
I am wondering where we would stop. 
Does the Senator think it ought to be 
done everywhere? 

Tr. OVERTON. No; not everywhere. 
There must be economic justification; 
there must be a saving; and there must 
be a public interest involved. That is 
what we have here. Youngstown is a 
great steel-producing center, producing 
one-tenth of the steel produced in the 
United States. It is only 35 miles from 
the Ohio River, a part of our great inland 
waterway system. Here is a connecting 
stream which is not navigable. Shall it 
not be made navigable in order that raw 
material may go into this great steel- 
producing area and its out-bound prod- 
ucts may be distributed, water-borne, 
along the Ohio and Mississippi River sys- 
tem in order that the public may have 
cheaper steel? That is the question. I 
believe that when we have a combination 
like that, and the engineers say that the 
project is economically sound, feasible, 
and practicable, and when, in addition to 
helping one particular locality, it would 
help all the people of the United States, 
we ought not to stop, as the Senator sug- 
gests. 

That question involves comment on 
the value of inland waterway transpor- 
tation throughout the United States. I 
believe that it is of tremendous value. 
I have already had occasion to comment 
briefly on it in the presentation of the 
river and harbor bill and the flood- con- 
trol bill. Inland waterway transporta- 
tion has grown tremendously. If it had 
not been for inland water transportation - 
during the war in which we are now 
engaged, the United States would never 
have -been able to carry out the great. 
program which it has carried out. Steel 
was very necessary, and is today very 
necessary in the war effort. If we can 
produce steel more cheaply, and get the 
steel at lower prices to the consuming 
public and to the plants which use it, I 
think we ought to do it. 

I wish to refer to certain testimony 
with reference to the difference in rates. 
According to the testimony, and accord- 
ing to Bureau of Railway Economics 
Statistical Summary No. 27, the average 
revenue per car-mile in 1942 for moving 
one loaded car 1 mile in the trans- 
portation of ex-river coal to Youngs- 
town was $1.40, while freight revenue per 
loaded freight-car-mile on all class I 
railroads in the United States was only 
28 cents. Rephrasing it, by another 
method of calculation it appears that in 
1939, which is the latest year for which 
statistics are available on the cost of coal 
transportation, the average railroad rate 
for coal transportation was 7.8 mills per 
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ton-mile, as against the Youngstown 
ex-river rate; that is, from the Ohio River 
to Youngstown, of 22 mills per ton-mile— 
an average rate of 7.8 as against a rate 
of 22 mills per ton-mile into Youngstown. 

In 1939, according to the Army engi- 
neers, the annual savings in freight 
charges, if the Beaver-Mahoning project 
were authorized and executed, on 6,000,- 
000 tons of assumed immediately pro- 
spective commerce, would aggregate 
$3,120,400. Since 1931 there has been 
an increase in the aggregate in-bound 
and out-bound prospective water-borne 
commerce. In 1941, before we entered 
the war, it was estimated at six and one- 
half million tons. Hence, the savings to 
be realized from the construction of the 
Beaver-Mahoning project are well in 
excess of the $3,000,000 per annum orig- 
inally reported by the Chief of Army 
Engineers. 

Mr. President, that briefly states the 
situation. The committee has approved 
the project because it thinks it is in the 
national interest to have cheaper steel 
reach the consumers, and to give this 
great producing area an opportunity, by 
the construction of this navigation chan- 
nel, to obtain its in-bound coal and other 
raw materials at much cheaper rates, 
and also to send its out-bound products 
at cheaper rates to the consuming pub- 
lic. The project is a matter of national 
interest, not only during the present war 
effort but at all times. For that reason 
the Committee on Commerce has recom- 
mended its construction. 

I repeat what I said at the beginning, 
namely, that personally this project is a 
matter—I will not say of utter indiffer- 
ence, but it is one for which I have no 
personal predilection. It is my duty to 
lay the project before the Senate. If the 
Senate deems it meritorious and thinks 
it should be authorized, as the Commerce 
Committee thought, I should be happy to 
have it authorized. On the other hand, 
if my colleagues think the project is one 
which should not be authorized, then I 
shall not be disappointed. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. OVERTON. I yield. 

Mr. WILEY. Let me inquire what is 
the reason why the Interstate Commerce 
Commission would not grant a reduction 
in the rail rates there. 

Mr. OVERTON. I have not read 
through its report or its decision. I do 
not know why it did not do so. All I 
know is that it did not. Perhaps one 
of the Senators from Ohio can answer 
the question. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask the Senator whether any evi- 
dence was presented to the committee to 
show that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission is now giving consideration to 
the freight rates by rail from the mouth 
of the Beaver River to Youngstown, 
Ohio. 

Mr. OVERTON. I think there was one 
statement about that matter. 

Mr. DAVIS. Does not the Interstate 
Commerce Commission now have that 
matter under consideration? 

Mr. OVERTON. I do not know that it 
now has it under consideration, but I 
know it has twice had it under consider - 
ation, and has done nothing about it. 
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Mr. DAVIS. My understanding is that 
it now has the matier under considera- 
tion. I thought probably some informa- 
tion along that line had been conveyed 
to the committee. 

Mr. OVERTON. Not that I recall. I 
think there was a suggestion or -state- 
ment of some kind that either the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission was going 
to take it up again or had taken it up 
again. But I think there would be very 
little hope of a favorable result, inasmuch 
as the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has twice denied relief. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. OVERTON. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. During the war is 
the price of steel fixed by the Govern- 
ment? The Government now fixes the 
prices of most commodities. However, 
the price of steel was not fixed, was it? 

Mr. OVERTON. Ido not think it was. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do not think so 
either. I can understand why the proj- 
ect might be of tremendous interest to 
the steel companies in one location, but 
I do not know whether construction of 
the project would bring about a reduc- 
tion in the price of steel to the entire 
country, as the Senator has suggested. 
I am simply asking for information, be- 
cause I do not know what the facts are. 

Mr. OVERTON. If the price of steel 
is an entirely wide-open matter, cer- 
tainly construction of the project should 
result in a reduction in the price of steel, 
because if the steel mills can make steel 
more cheaply, they could sell it more 
cheaply. Of course, the Youngstown 
mills might simply pocket all the profits, 
and not sell the steel more cheaply to the 
public. We might be running some risk 
in that way. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Of course, in peace- 
times there would not be any fixing of 
prices. 

Mr. OVERTON. No; there would not 
be any fixing of prices at all then. 

Mr. McKELLAR. But it is peculiar 
that prices are not fixed on a product 
which is so important to us in the war. 

Mr. OVERTON. I do not think they 
have been, although the Senator from 
Tennessee is just as able to answer that 
question as I am. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I was merely won- 
dering about it. 

Mr. OVERTON. Nothing about that 
was said in the hearings. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. OVERTON. I yield. 

Mr. DAVIS. Was any information 
given to the committee that Youngstown 
itself had lower prices on other mate- 
rials which go into the manufacture of 
steel, namely, iron ore, and had lower 
freight rates on one or two or three other 
items? I am told that is so. I do not 
know what they are, and I should like to 
have the chairman of the subcommittee 
give me his opinion regarding that 
matter. 

Mr. OVERTON. Yes, Mr. President; 
some statements to that effect were in- 
serted in the record. There was also 
some statement to the effect that the 
outbound rail rates favor Youngstown, 
as against Pittsburgh. 

Mr. DAVIS, That is correct, 
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Mr. OVERTON. However, that was 
answered by the Youngstown people, who 
said that on westbound freight rates 
they did have an advantage over Pitts- 
burgh, because the haul was shorter, but 
that on eastbound tonnage the freight 
rates were in favor of Pittsburgh, for the 
same reason. 

Mr. DAVIS. The able Senator has just 
pointed out what might be regarded as 
a fight, although I do not think it actu- 
ally is, between steel companies in 
Youngstown and steel companies in 
Pittsburgh. However, it may be that 
there is not really a fight, because a 
number of steel companies—two to my 
knowledge, and the United States Steel 
Corporation is one of them—have large 
plants of their own in Pittsburgh and 
they are great beneficiaries in the Pitts- 
burgh district by reason of the water 
transportation. 

So, I think construction of the pro- 
posed Beaver-Mahoning waterway would 
help some of the steel mills in Pitts- 
burgh. But I do not think there is a 
fight between the steel interests of Pitts- 
burgh and the steel interests of Youngs- 
town. 

Mr. OVERTON. By and large that was 
the impression created in the minds of 
the members of the committee, because 
everything was going along smoothly 
and the engineers were in favor of the 
project and everything connected with it, 
and so were the people of Youngstown, 
but then there came before the com- 
mittee representatives of the Pittsburgh 
area, and they brought up the matter 
of the steel rivalry which existed. 

Mr. DAVIS. There is always competi- 
tive rivalry between the steel interests, 
just as in the case of every other sort of 
interest. 

Mr. OVERTON. At any rate, I think 
the main industry which would be af- 
fected in both areas would be the steel 
industry. Steel is the principal com- 
modity which would be affected in Pitts- 
burgh, and it is the principal commodity 
which would be affected in Youngstown. 

Mr. DAVIS. Ido not understand that 
construction of the project would affect 
the price of steel at all, even though, as ` 
the Senator has pointed out, there is a 
differential on the coal freight rate, be- 
cause that is a greater benefit to the peo- 
ple of Youngstown, inasmuch as it re- 
sults in their having a lower rate on the - 
products which are used in the manufac- 
ture of steel. So I think that sort of 
thing rather balances itself. 

Mr. OVERTON. I understand the 
Senator’s viewpoint. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, speak- 
ing on behalf of this amendment, the 
Beaver-Mahoning Canal project, I wish 
to express my appreciation of the at- 
tention which has been given to it by the 
chairman of the subcommittee, the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Loui- 
siana [Mr. Overton], who has just ex- 
plained the fundamental issues involved 
in it and the reasons why it was ap- 
proved by the Committee on Commerce. 
Likewise, I wish to express my apprecia- 
tion of the attention given to this project 
by the senior Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. BAILEY], the chairman of the 
Committee on Commerce, 
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There has been placed on the desks of 
Senators a publication issued by The 
Youngstown Vindicator. It explains 
Youngstown’s case for the Beaver-Ma- 
honing waterway. I wish to call par- 
ticular attention to the map which ap- 
pears at the beginning of the publication. 
The map shows more clearly than I 
could state in words that the project is 
merely an amplification of access to the 
headwaters of the Ohio River. 

The Ohio River begins at Pittsburgh. 
It is formed by the confluence of the 
Allegheny River and the Monongahela 
River. Both of those rivers, therefore, 
improved by the Federal Government as 
they have been, are in the nature of 
dead-end canals reaching beyond Pitts- 
burgh to their respective sources, one 
to the north and the other to the south. 

The Beaver River is only 25 miles down 
the Ohio from Pittsburgh. Therefore, 
the creation of a canal up the Beaver 
River and the Mahoning River to 
Struthers, which is just below Youngs- 
town, would give us three water routes 
of access to the headwaters of the Ohio 
River. 

The proposal which I am submitting is 
not a new one. It has been repeatedly 
approved. What I am presenting is an 
amendment to retain in the construction 
program of the United States a project 
which was approved in 1935. 

The amendment seeks to reaffirm, with 
minor modifications which have been 
approved by the Chief of Engineers, this 
repeatedly approved project to reach the 
headwaters of the Ohio River by the 
canalization of the Beaver and Mahon- 
ing Rivers for a distance of 35 miles. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr, President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BURTON. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am seeking infor- 
mation. It seems to me that there was 
a canal once extending between the river 
to which the Senator has referred and 
Youngstown. It was finally abandoned. 
The statement has been made that the 
railroads took charge of the canal, or 
were using it. If the canal to which the 
Senator refers would be an important 
one—I am merely asking for informa- 
tion—why was the old canal abandoned? 
Why would it not have been proper to 
have retained the old canal and con- 
tinued it in operation? 

Mr. BURTON. The Senator from 
Tennessee has raised a historically in- 
teresting point which takes us back to 
the days of State canals. The canal to 
which the Senator from Tennessee has 
referred was the result of the early 
canalization of the Beaver River. Such 
a canal was operated from about 1834 to 
1875. There were canals on many 
neighboring streams, When the rail- 
roads came in fhey provided a better 
system of transportation than could be 
efforded by the canal under the con- 
ditions then existing, and the improve- 
ment in the natural water course which 
was made at that time was only slight. 

Since then many things have taken 
place. The railroads supplied facilities 
in the area affected by the canal, and 
originally their rates were on what is 
known as an equalized basis, so that every 
Shipper within a wide area received the 
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benefits of an equalrate. More recently, 
however, instead of maintaining the 
equalized rate the railroads have differ- 
entiated between various points on the 
railroads, and instead of adjusting the 
rates on the basis of the cost involved 
the rates were made what the traffic 
would bear. This has brought about ex- 
traordinary discrimination on the part 
of the railroads. Therefore the matter 
is now before Congress, and because of 
the extraordinarily high railroad rates 
charged to shippers today, the canaliza- 
tion of the river would result in providing 
much cheaper transportation. The old 
canal was one of the old State canals 
abandoned when the railroads came into 
the area in about 1875. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Ithank the Senator. 

Mr. BURTON. Let us refer to the his- 
tory of Congress itself in connection with 
this particular measure. I believe that 
its history will be a complete justification 
of the project. 

The project was approved by both 
Houses of Congress in 1935. The total 
estimated cost was then $47,000,000; $37,- 
000,000 from the Federal Government 
and $10,000,000 from local interests. 
However, when the project passed the 
Senate it was made subject to approval 
of the whole project from the Ohio 
River to Lake Erie by the Board of Engi- 
neers for Rivers and Harbors. 

In 1939 that approval was given by the 
Board of Engineers with the further 
recommendation that the short canal to 
Struthers, just below Youngstown, be 
completed separately as the first step, 
and that further consideration be then 
given to the situation before completing 
the remainder of the much larger project, 
which would be over 100 miles long and 
would cost more than $200,000,000. 

The recommendation for the short 
canal reduced the total estimate of the 
cost of the project from $47,000,000 to 
$42,400,000, but increased the Federal 
share from $37,000,000 to $38,500,000. 
That is one reason for bringing the mat- 
ter before the Senate at this time, 
namely, a change in the estimate of a 
million and a half dollars, which would 
be the only change involved in the Fed- 
eral expenditure. The local contribution 
was reduced from $10,000,000 to $3,900,- 
000. The total cost would be $42,400,000 
instead of $47,000,000, and the Federal 
cost would be $38,500,000 instead of $37,- 
000,000, or an increase of $1,500,000. It 
is to cover this item of $1,500,000, and the 
modification of some of the engineering 
features of the original plans, that the 
action of the Senate is requested as sug- 
gested by the Board of Engineers. 

The action which we now ask the Sen- 
ate to take would not take the project to 
Lake Erie. It would confine it clearly to 
the 35-mile project. It would be more, 
rather than less, conservative than the 
action already taken by Congress in 1935. 
It would be directly in line with the rec- 
ommendation of the Chief of Engineers 
in 1935, and again in 1939. It would in- 
volve additional Federal expenditures of 
only about $1,500,000 for the improved 
project, above that already authorized. 

If the Senate wishes to sustain the 
repeated previous approvals of the proj- 
ect by various agencies it will not fail 
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to agree to the proposed amendment. I 
may well say “repeated previous approv- 
als.” The Board of Engineers examined 
the proposal for constructing the short 
canal, and-approved it in 1934. The 
Chief of Engineers approved it in 1934. 
The House Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors approved it in 1934. The House 
of Represenatives passed it in exactly 
that form in 1934. The Senate Commit- 
tee on Commerce approved it in that 
form in 1935. The Senate approved it 
in 1935 with the request which I have 
mentioned, namely, for further report on 
its extension as a part of the larger proj- 
ect to Lake Erie. On that basis the 
Board of Engineers approved the ex- 
panded provision in 1939 with the recom- 
mendation that the first step to Struth- 
ers, be taken separately from the rest. 
The Chief of Engineers approved the 
project in 1939. It came up for consid- 
eration when the river and harbor bill 
was introduced in the House in 1941, 
and in that year the House Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors, after extended 
hearings, approved the project. Since 
then a new Chief of Engineers was ap- 
pointed, and in the testimony taken be- 
fore the Senate Committee on Commerce 
the new Chief of Engineers, through the 
testimony of his representative, ap- 
proved the project in 1944. In 1944, this 
year, the Senate Committee on Com- 
merce also approved the particular 
amendment now before us. 

Therefore, Mr. President, this measure 
has been twice favorably passed upon by 
the Board of Engineers, three times by 
the Chief of Engineers, twice by the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors of the 
House of Representatives, and twice by 
the Senate Committee on Commerce. It 
was passed once by the House of Rep- 
resentatives, once by the Senate, and is 
before us at this time for action as a 
part of the general post-war program. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? >: 

Mr. BURTON. I yield. 

Mr. DAVIS. This particular amend- 
ment is a Senate committee amend- 
ment, is it not? 

Mr. BURTON. It is. 

Mr. DAVIS. And it has not been 
passed upon by the House. It was not 
even submitted to the House, was it? 

Mr. BURTON. It was not submitted 
to the House in the pending bill, but it 
was submitted to the House in 1941. 

Mr. DAVIS. Yes. 

Mr. BURTON. Iam glad the Senator 
has brought out that fact. After the au- 
thorization of the project in 1935, sub- 
ject to approval of the long canal through 
to Lake Erie, it was again recommended 
in 1939 by the Chief of Engineers. 

The first river and harbor bill to come 
up after that was that of 1941. The pro- 
posal was put in the House bill in 1941. 
Extended hearings were held. It was ap- 
proved by the House Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors in 1941. That bill 
never reached the floor of the House, and 
it died with the Congress. 

In 1944 there again came up the pro- 
posal for a river and harbor bill. The 
question arose, Was it likely that this 
bill could pass at this session, since the 
bill in 1941 failed to get any action in the 
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House? The matter was discussed by the 
proponents of this measure, and it was 
decided, in order not to compel the House 
to go over again the whole ground it went 
over in 1941 when it approved this ex- 
press measure, that the House would act 
on a bill practically without any contro- 
versial matters in it, and the bill went 
through the House in 1944 in that form. 

When it came to the Senate there ap- 
peared to be a reasonable chance for it 
as a post-war program. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, may I in- 
terrupt the Senator at that point? 

Mr. BURTON. I yield. 

Mr. DAVIS. As I recall, the Pennsyl- 
vania Republican delegation, I believe, 
practically unanimously adopted a reso- 
lution opposing this particular amend- 
ment which has been reported to the 
Senate by the Commerce Committee. 

Mr. BURTON. There was no vote in 
the House in 1941. 

Mr. DAVIS. There was no vote in the 
House, but I say that in a caucus—and I 
shall present the matter later—as I un- 
derstand, every member of the Pennsyl- 
Mera delegation disapproved of this 
tem, 

Mr. BURTON. As the matter stands 
on the record, it was approved by the 
House Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 
but the bill, as a war measure, died in the 
Congress at that time. It was not con- 
sftiered likely that many of these projects 
could be completed during the war, and 
the bill was dropped. 

Mr. DAVIS. ‘There is no question 
about that, but I am saying now that 
practically all the members of the Penn- 
sylvania delegation and quite a number 
from Ohio disapproved of the project. 

Mr. BURTON. Iam not arguing what 
the Senator may know about a caucus; 
I have no information about that; but, 
whatever may be the case, the bill was 
proposed as a war measure at war prices, 
but it was never thought to have enough 
chance of passage as a war measure to 
bring it to a vote in the House. 

Mr. DAVIS. Ido not quite understand 
why the House did not submit it them- 
selves. 

Mr. BURTON. This entire bill comes 
to the Senate as a post-war measure, 
and, as I explained to the Senator, at the 
time it was before the House practically 
no controversial measures were put in 
the bill. No hearings have been held on 
these matters, from the time the bill went 
over in 1941 until it came to the Senate 
in 1944. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, BURTON. I yield to the Senator 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. OVERTON. I do not know wheth- 
er I am correct about it, but it is my un- 
derstanding that in 1944 the House com- 
mittee had determined on the policy not 
to insert in the bill any project which was 
estimated to cost in excess of $15,000,- 
000. I think that is correct, and it will 
be found that the projects which were 
recommended were, for the reasons stat- 
ed, war measures. They did not want 
any controversial items and I think no 
such items were recommended by the 
House committee the estimated cost of 
which exceeded $15,000,000. I may be 
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wrong about that but I think I am cor- 
rect. 

Mr. BURTON. The amendment comes 
before the Senate as an original measure 
by action of the Senate Committee on 
Commerce. 

I referred to the 1941 action merely to 
develop the whole story. Whenever the 
project has come to a vote it has been 
favorably voted upon either in committee 
or in Congress. 

Now, to approach the proposition 
itself. I think it is necessary to give a 
brief description of it and then to trace 
its legislative history, its economic his- 
tory, and its justification. The descrip- 
tion, I think, has been probably sufi- 
ciently covered by the Senator ‘rom Loui- 
siana and in the brief statement I have 
made; but in giving its legislative his- 
tory it is important that we visualize 
what has been done with respect to this 
item and what has been said in connec- 
tion with it. It appears as an amend- 
ment to House bill 3961, which is now 
pending before the Senate. The amend- 
ment is found on page 22. I read it for 
the reason that it shows that it is merely 
an amplification of a formerly approved 
project, in accordance with the recom- 
mendation of the Chief of Engineers. On 
page 22, in lines 1 to 8, the bill provides: 

Beaver and Mahoning Rivers, Pa. and Ohio; 
from the Ohio River to Struthers in accord- 
ance with the recommendations of the Chief 
of Engineers for this section of waterway, 
in the report submitted in House Document 
No. 178, Seventy-sixth Congress: Provided, 
That compliance with the conditions of local 
cooperation shall be limited to those fea- 
tures that are usable in this section of the 
waterway. 


That makes the short canal clearly a 
partial step in the longer program. It is 
to stand on its own feet and on its own 
basis and to stop there until further 
examination of its economic value before 
expansion of it can be made. This is as 
recommended by the Chief of Engineers. 

The next preceding reference to the 
matter in its legislative history occurs in 
the report of the Senate Committee on 
Commerce. In that report the amend- 
ment is listed on page 3, item 12. I shall 
read it for the reason that it emphasizes 
in an official report to the Senate that 
the project involves a charge of only $1,- 
500,000 so far as Federal expenditure 
goes. Item 12 reads as follows: 

12. Beaver and Mahoning Rivers, Pa. and 
Ohio: Clarifies previous legislation to en- 
able the deepening of the Beaver-Mahoning 
waterway from the vicinity of Youngstown, 
Ohio, to the Ohio River, at Rochester, Pa., 
at an estimated increased cost of $1,500,000. 


In the committee report at page 100 
there appears probably the best short 
and complete statement of the project 
itself. I read this also for the reason that 
it is vitally important that it appear in 
this manner in the Recorp, because it 
tells the story concretely and in good leg- 
islative form. At page 100 of the com- 
mittee report this statement appears: 


BEAVER-MAHONING RIVERS 
(H. Doc. 178, 76th Cong.) 


The Mahoning River has its origin in north- 
eastern Ohio. It flows southeastwardly to a 
point near New Castle, Pa., where it is joined 
by the Shenango to form the Beaver River. 
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The Beaver River flows southwardly 21 miles 
to join the Ohio River at Rochester, Pa. The 
Beaver River and Mahoning River are not now 
improved by the United States. Youngs- 
town, the center of an important steel-pro- 
during area, lies on the Mahoning River 
about 37 miles above Rochester, Pa. It does 
not have access to water transportation. 

House Document No. 277, Seventy-third 
Congress, recommends the improvement of 
the Beaver-Mahoning Rivers as far as Struth- 
ers, Chio (immediately below Youngstown), 
to provide a channel 12 feet deep and 250 
feet wide in the Beaver and 12 feet deep and 
200 feet wide in the Mahoning at an esti- 
mated Federal cost of $37,060,000 and an- 
nual maintenance at $630,000. The report 
shows that the annual benefits to be de- 
rived from the project are in excess of its 
annual cost. 

The project was authorized in the River and 
Harbor Act approved August 30, 1935, by the 
following item: 

“Beaver and Mahoning Rivers, Pennsyl- 
vania and Ohio; of the width and depth 
provided in House Document No. 277, 
Seventy-third Congress, as a Federal project 
and to continue to Lake Erie at or near Ash- 
tabula, Ohio, subject to-the final approval 
of the whole project from the Ohio River to 
Lake Erie by the Board of Engineers for 
Rivers and Harbors.” 

In House Document No. 178, Seventy-sixth 
Congress, submitted after the above-quoted 
River and Harbor Act, the Board of Engineers 
for Rivers and Harbors and the Chief of Engi- 
neers recommended the construction of the 
Lake Erie and Ohio River Canal. The recom- 
mendation states specifically that the con- 
struction should be step by step, the first step 
being the construction of the Beaver-Mahon- 
ing Canal as far as Struthers. The Chief of 
Engineers in his report brings out that the 
improvement of the Beaver and Mahoning 
Rivers as far as Struthers, the first step, is 
justified ag an independent improvement and 
as such would become an important arm 
of the Ohio River waterway system. 

The two reports, for the section comprising 
the Beaver and Mahoning waterways, al- 
though basically the same, differ in the fol- 
lowing important aspects: 

The first report (H. Doc. No. 277, 73d Cong.), 
now authorized by the River and Harbor 
Act approved August 30, 1935, recommends 
a waterway 12 by 250 feet in the Beaver; a 
waterway 12 by 200 feet in the Mzhoning; 
twin locks 56 by 360 feet; reconstruction, 
where necessary, of railroad bridges to be at 
the expense of the railroads; construction of 
the Berlin Reservoir for water supply; all at 
a total estimated first cost to the Govern- 
ment of $37,000,000. 

The second report (H. Doc. 178, 76th Cong.) 
recommends a waterway 12 by 250 feet for 
both the Beaver and Mahoning Rivers; sin- 
gle locks 56 by 720 feet; necessary railroad 
bridges to be constructed by the United 
States; no reservoirs (Berlin Reservoir and 
Mosquito Reservoir are now constructed), all 
at an estimated Federal cost of $38,500,000. 

Testimony before the committee has dem- 
onstrated that the annual benefits are con- 
siderably in excess of the annual costs and 
that the project, therefore, falls in the re- 
quired category of favorable economic justi- 
fication. The conditions of local cooperation 
adequately safeguard the interests of the 
United States and local interests. The addi- 
tional estimated cost over the previously au- 
thorized cost is $1,500,000. 3 


Mr. President, referring to the history 
of the project, I would like to mention 
five outstanding high spots. 

First. The investigation of the short 
canal, authorized in 1930, was completed 
in 1934, with a favorable report. This 
was published in House Document No. 
277, Seventy-third Congress, 
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Second. That report resulted in a bill 
which passed the House as it was in 
1934, then passed in the Senate, in 1935, 
with a proviso relating to an extension to 
Lake Erie. 

Third. The examination of the proposal 
for the extension to Lake Erie was com- 
pleted in 1939. with a favorable report to 
Congress. This was published in House 
Document No. 178, Seventy-sixth Con- 
gress. This recommended the through 
canal project with several steps in the 
construction, and certain minor changes 
in the plans for the original 35-mile 
lower section. 

Fourth. In 1941 the project was ap- 
proved by the House committee. 

Fifth. In 1944 the project was approved 
by the Senate committee. 

Taking this historical development in 
somewhat more detail in order that the 
record may show clearly the basis for all 
this, I refer first to what the Senator 
from Tennessee referred to recently, the 
fact that this area was long ago a canal 
area. There were old canals in existence 
on both the Beaver and Mahoning 
Rivers. 

Tn 1834 a canal was built by Penn- 
sylvania. It was in operation from 
Rochester to New Castle, connecting with 
the towns of Rochester, Brighton, Beaver 
Falls, New Castle, and Youngstown, 
which were canal towns. It remained in 
operation about 40 years. 

Then we come to another step in the 
historical development of this project, 
which must be understood in order fully 
to understand its relation to the Lake 
Erie program. In 1919 the River and 
Harbor Act of March 2 contained an au- 
thorization for the study of different 
canal routes between the Ohio River and 
the Great Lakes system. This act au- 
thorized a survey of “the Miami and Erie 

*Canal, Ohio, including a branch canal 
connecting the Miami and Erie Canal 
with Lake Michigan, and such other 
routes between Lake Erie and the Ohio 
River as may be considered practicable 
by the Chief of Engineers, with a view to 
securing a channel 12 feet in depth with 
suitable widths, or such other dimen- 
sions as May be considered practicable, 
including any recommendation for co- 
operation on the part of local interests.” 

This has been quoted from page 1 of 
House Document 178, of the Sixty-sixth 
Coneress. 

Following that authorization for a 
general examination of Lake Erie and 
Ohio Canal made in 1919, came the re- 
port of the engineers of February 16, 
1922. This was published in House Doc- 
ument 188 of the Sixty-seventh Con- 
gress. That report recommended sur- 
veys of three routes. First, Pittsburgh to 
Ashtabula via the Beaver and Mahoning 
Rivers. I mention that as the founda- 
tion for the Beaver and Mahoning pro- 
gram now before us. 

Second, a route from Portsmouth to 
Sandusky, via the Scioto and Sandusky 
Rivers. 

Third, a route from Cincinnati to To- 
ledo, via the Miami, St. Marys, Anglaize, 
and Maumee Rivers, and for a branch 
canal from Defiance connecting with 
Lake Michigan, 
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Following that report of February 16, 
1922, came the River and Harbor Act of 
September 22, 1922. This marked still 
another stage in the plan for a canal 
from the Ohio River to the Great Lakes, 
It authorized a preliminary examina- 
tion and report on a waterway from a 
point at or near Erie Harbor, Pa., by way 
of French Creek, Pa., to the Allegheny 
River and the Ohio River. Survey re- 
ports of these first three routes came in 
on March 19, 1925. The Board of Engi- 
neers later recommended a new survey of 
the three Ohio routes and also a survey 
of the additional Pennsylvania route, 
making four routes. This recommenda- 
tion was dated April 25, 1933. 

The next step in the history came when 
an application was made for an addi- 
tional railroad on this route. This cc- 
curred in 1927. The application of the 
Pittsburgh, Lisbon & Western Railroad 
was made to put in a new railroad line, 
and to lower the rates between Youngs- 
town and the river. This application was 
denied by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in 1928, and a further decision 
in 1929. The discussion of this may be 
found in the 1941 hearings before the 
House Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 
at page 114. I may say that this litiga- 
tion with the railroads in several forms 
consumed about 7 years, with never any 
relief resulting from that approach to 
the problem. 

Mr. President, the next step was the 
River and Harbor Act of July 3, 1930. 
This act in 1930 authorized a preliminary 
examination and survey of the Beaver 
River, Pa.; Shenango River, Pa.; and the 
Mahoning River in Pennsylvania and 
Ohio, The survey recommended covered 
all three rivers, extending up the Beaver 
to its junction with the Shenango and 
the Mahoning, and up to Greenville, 
above Sharon, Pa., on the Shenango, and 
up to Warren, Ohio, on the Mahoning. 

When the final report came in, it cut 
out the canal to Shenango, it cut out the 
Mahoning Canal to Struthers, below 
Youngstown, but it expressly approved 
as the foundation for the present pro- 
gram the Beaver-Mahoning Canal from 
the Ohio River up to Struthers. This 
revised project therefore was based upon 
the River and Harbor Act of July 3, 1930. 

That brings us to the official report of 
March 3, 1934. This was published as 
House Document 277 of the Seventy- 
third Congress. Maj. Gen. E. M. Mark- 
ham, then Chief of Engineers, approved 
the report of the Board of Engineers, sub- 
mitted on January 30, 1934, by Col. W. J. 
Barden, the senior member of it. 

Mr. President, the report of 1934 is 
vitally important today. I therefore read 
from the report of the Board of Engi- 
neers for Rivers and Harbors, at page 5, 
the syllabus of the report. This syllabus 
bears on the situation today. It reads 
as follows: 

The Board finds that the Youngstown area 
is under a material handicap as compared 
with competitors in the matter of higher 
freight rates and that some relief is necessary 
if the district is to be allowed to prosper and 
its future welfare is to be secured. While it 
appears that substantial relief could be se- 
cured through lower ex-river rates, which 
would still be at a ton-mile cost greater 
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than that of the average in this region, local 
interests have been unable to secure such 
reduction in rates. Under these circum- 
stances the Board recommends improvement 
by canalization of the Beaver and Mahoning 
Rivers, Pa. and Ohio, from the mouth of 
the Beaver to Struthers, Ohio, so as to 
provide a channel 12 feet deep and 250 feet 
wide in the Beaver and 200 feet wide in the 
Mahoning, increased to 300 feet on bends, 
with twin locks 56 by 360 feet, in general 
accordance with plans submitted by the dis- 
trict engineer, except for the omission of one 
reservoir and of the lower lock and dam in 
the Beaver River and the provision of 27 feet 
instead of 20 feet vertical bridge clearances, 
all at an estimated cost of $37,000,000, with 
£640,000 annually for operation and mainte- 
nance, subject to certain conditions of local 
cooperation. The Board further recommends 
that the exact location and details of de- 
signs of all structures be left to the decision 
of the Chief of Engineers. 


That, Mr. President, is the result of the 
4 years’ study which is the foundation 
of the amendment presented today in a 
still further modified form based on fur- 
ther study. 


As the next step in the history of this 


project I call attention to the report of 


the Chief of Engineers himself, also in- 
cluded in House Document No. 277, Gen. 
E. M. Markham, who says at page 4 of 
the report the following: 

After due consideration of these reports, 
I concur in the recommendations of the 
Board. The proposed improvement is essen- 
tially a canal extending from the Ohio River 


into the heart of a highly developed indus- 
trial district. 


The next step in this historical record 
of this project consists of the hearings 
which were held upon that report from 
March 19 to 23, 1934. Those were ex- 
tended hearirgs before the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors of the House of 
Representatives. 

The next step came when in 1935 the 
House of Representatives passed House 
bill 6732 in the Seventy-fourth Congress. 
That was the first rivers and harbors bill 
that had come up in about 5 or 6 years. 

The next step—and I call attention to 
these steps to show how fully this project 
has been considered at every point, and 
how the favorabie action has been re- 
peated time after time—the next step 
came in the hearings in the Senate Com- 
mittee on Commerce from April 22 to 
June 4, 1935. 

The next step occurred when the Sen- 
ate committee made a favorable report 
following those hearings. This report is 
known as Report No. 893 of the Seventy- 
fourth Congress, a Senate committee re- 
port to accompany House bill 6732, and I 
read from that its brief statement giving 
its conclusions, still being directly in line 
with the proposals now presented. It 
appears at page 39, as follows: 

The improvement proposed extends from 
the Ohio River at Rochester, Pa., up the 
Beaver and Mahoning Rivers to the Youngs- 
town industrial district. In this district 
there is a population of 800,000. It contains 
60 mills with a total annual capacity of over 
30,000,000 gross tons. It is reported that the 
rail traffic from this district amounts to 
74,750,000 tons per annum. The project 
adopted will provide a channel 12 feet deep 
from the mouth to Struthers, Ohio, to be 
secured by dredging and the construction 
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of locks and dams. The estimated cost is 
$37,000,000, with maintenance estimated at 
$630,000 annually. 


The next step occurred when that bill, 
amended on the floor of the Senate, was 
passed by the Senate, and became the 
act of August 30,1935. This act, insofar 
as it relates to this project, is quoted at 
page 17 of House Document 178 of the 
Seventy-sixth Congress. It is a short 
provision and is as follows: 

Beaver and Mahoning Rivers, Pa. and 
Ohio; of the width and depth provided 
in House Document No, 277, Seventy-third 
Congress, as a Federal project, and to con- 
tinue to Lake Erie at or near Ashtabula, Ohio, 
subject to the final approval of the whole 
project from the Ohio River to Lake Erie 
by the Board of Engineers for Rivers and 
Harbors. 


That was in 1935. That called for an 
investigation of the long waterway, the 
through waterway, a waterway to ex- 
tend from the Ohio River to Lake Erie, 
and the engineers reported on that on 
January 23,1939. That report is known 
as House Document No. 178 of the Sev- 
enty-sixth Congress. I wish to point out 
here, because it is the latest detailed ex- 
amination of the subject and official re- 
port on the subject by the Engineer 
Corps, that the district engineer, Lt. Col. 
W. E. R. Covell, the division engineer, 
Col. R. G. Powell, the Board of Engineers, 
under the chairmanship of the senior 
member, Brig. Gen. M. C. Tyler, and 
the Chief of Engineers, Maj. Gen. J. L. 
Schley, agreed on this report from the 
beginning to the end, with but minor 
differences, and they first of all con- 
sidered whether there might be another 
route for later development between the 
Ohio River and the Lake Erie system 
than the one on the Beaver and the Ma- 
honing. They all selected the Beaver 
and Mahoning and Ashtabula route for 
the through route, and they recom- 
mended the building of the canal, not 
only the short canal but also the through 
‘canal, with an express recommendation, 
however, that the through canal be built 
in several steps. They recommended 
that the first step be the short canal now 
before the Senate, and that a further eco- 
nomic survey be made after its comple- 
tion, before proceeding with the rest of it. 

These two projects, Mr. President, 
must not be confused. The through 
canal, which is not under consideration 
here, would be inclusive, however; of the 
short canal. But instead of being 30 
miles long it would be nearer 130 miles 
long. Its cost to the United States, in- 
stead of being $38,500,000, as revised now 
for the first section, would be $225,910,- 
000 for the long canal. The cost to 
local interests, instead of being $3,900,- 
000 for the short project, is estimated 
for the through project at $14,156,000. 
The over-all cost for the long project or 
through canal would be $240,066,000, as 
against $42,400,000 for the short canal. 
The annual cost to the United States for 
the maintenance and operation of the 
through canal would be $1,730,000, as 
contrasted with an annual cost of $630,- 
000 for the short canal. It is found by 
the engineers that there would be a sub- 
stantial excess of benefits over cost on 
the long canal, as well as on the short 
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canal, the estimate on the long canal 
being about $8,000,000 a year. This was 
considered amply sufficient to justify the 
project. 

Mr. President, that approval in 1939 
of the through canal, in addition to the 
approval of the short canal, is of particu- 
lar importance in the present situation 
for several reasons: First, by complet- 
ing the review of the Beaver-Mahoning 
project as a part of the greater project, 
this report doubly checks and reestab- 
lishes the engineering feasibility of the 
canal. If it is a feasible route for the 
through project, it is certainly navigable 
and feasible for the shorter. project. I 
may point out that the Beaver-Ma- 
honing-Ashtabula route, including the 
Beaver-Mahoning as the first step, is 
chosen over three other competing 
routes as being the best of the four. 
Second, the Beaver-Mahoning-Ashta- 
bula route for the through canal, includ- 
ing the Beaver-Mahoning as the first 
step, is found suitable and justifiable for 
a still greater movement of traffic than 
that on the short step alone. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
Gent, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Tuomas of Oklahoma in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Ohio yield to the 
Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. BURTON. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I am very 
much interested in what the Senator has 
said about the shorter route and the fact 
that the longer route has been approved 
as justifying the shorter route. As the 
Senator knows, I voted for this project 
in the Commerce Committee; but it does 
not seem to me that the fact that a 
through line would be justifiable also jus- 
tifies a stub line. 

Mr. BURTON. I thoroughly agree 
with the Senator, except from the engi- 
neering standpoint of the navigability of 
the short canal. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I am not dis- 
puting that at all: but it seems to me that 
the same principle which would apply 


to a railroad applies to this proposal, 


namely, that a through line might be en- 
tirely justifiable, whereas a stub line 
might not be justifiable. 

Mr. BURTON. I agree with the Sen- 
ator from Missouri that approval of the 
through line and the short line are quite 
separable; but one of the objections 
raised to the short canal is that it would 
not be sufficiently navigable to handle 
traffic on the short route. For that rea- 
son I think approval of the long route 
would certainly indicate that the short 
route would be navigable. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I am not un- 
dertaking to dispute the navigability of 
the short canal; but I do say that the 
fact that a through line might be justi- 
aae does not necessarily justify a stub 

ine. 

Mr. BURTON. I am not attempting 
to base it on that argument, 8 

Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BURTON. I yield. 

Mr, GUFFEY. As I understood, a 
while ago the Senator quoted Colonel 
oe on the cost of operation of the 
canal, 
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Mr. BURTON. Is the Senator refer- 
ring to the through canal? 

Mr. GUFFEY. The Senator quoted 
some figures as to the total cost locally, 
in connection with the through canal. 

Mr. BURTON. I quoted from the en- 
gineers’ report, not from Colonel Feringa. 

Mr. GUFFEY. The Senator stated that 
the annual local cost would be $600,000. 

Mr. BURTON. Six hundred and 
thirty thousand dollars as estimated for 
the short canal. 

Mr. GUFFEY. What were the figures 
as to the annual cost of the whole canal? 

Mr. BURTON. For the long canal, the 
cost for maintenance and operation was 
estimated at $1,730,000. 

Mr. GUFFEY. The testimony shows 
that the cost to the Federal Government 
would be $2,275,000, and that the annual 
local cost would be $600,000, making a 
total of $2,875,000. I do not believe those 
were the figures the Senator used. I 
know the Senator would not wish to mis- 
quote anyone. 

Mr. BURTON. I do not wish to mis- 
quote anyone. I should like to refer back 
to the engineers’ report for a moment, 
which may clear up the matter. I was 
quoting from the engineers’ report when 
I made my statement. 

Quoting from page 10 of House Docu- 
ment No. 178, and quoting from the re- 
port of the Chief of Engineers there 
published, Major General Schley, in 
paragraph 25, says 

Mr. GUFFEY. I have used the figures 
in the subcommittee report, and the Sen- 
ator has used figures from the report of 
the full committee. 

Mr. BURTON. Iam taking the figures 
from the engineers’ report, for the actual 
maintenance and operation of the canal, 
not the total costs to be balanced against 
the total benefits. Let me make it clear. 
I read: 

The Board accordingly recommends con- 
struction of the waterway at a cost to the 
United States of about $207,000,000 for the 
new work and $1,730,000 annually for main- 
tenance and operation, subject to certain 
conditions of local cooperation. 


That was the report of the Chief of- 
Engineers in 1939. 

Mr. GUFFEY. What were the figures 
representing local cost, which the Sen- 
ator used in his statement? 

Mr. BURTON. The cost which I am 
using for Federal maintenance and op- 
eration of the short canal is $630,000. 

Also, referring again to the value of the 
1939 report on the short canal, it em- 
phasizes the fact that the Beaver-Ma- 
honing Canal is the first step, with slight 
modifications, expressly approved by the 
Board of Engineers as an independent 
step; and an express recommendation is 
made by the Board, really for the second 
time, that the project stand on its own 
feet. The Board recommends that the 
short canal be completed first, and that 
a survey then be made to determine 
whether it would be advisable to continue, 
or to stop there. 

In this connection I wish to point out 
that I have noted that the through canal 
has at various times also been supported 
by the Pittsburgh and Pennsylvania in- 
terests as being of possible value to that 
area; but when the project was cut down 
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to a shorter canal, opposition developed. 
I quote from page 23 of the pamphlet 
entitled “The Taxpayers’ Case Against 
Y-ungstown’s Beaver-Mahoning Dead- 
End Canal,” which was received by a 
Member of the Senate. This is a quota- 
tion from the Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph 
of July 16, 1944: 

The fight for the canal has been waged 
before Congress for a number of years. 
Originally part of the Ohio-Lake Erie Canal 
plan, favored by Pittsburgh interests, op- 
position grew by leaps and bounds when it 
became evident that its terminus would be 
at Struthers, Ohio. 


I cite the Pittsburgh support to the ex- 
tent that it indicated the engineering 
feasibility of such a route, although the 
Pittsburgh interests objected to stopping 
at a shorter point. 

Mr. GUFFEY. Pittsburgh was always 
in favor of the through canal. 

Mr. BURTON. Is Pittsburgh still in 
favor of the through canal? 

Mr. GUFFEY. Ido not know. 

Mr. BURTON. If it favors the 
through canal 

Mr. GUFFEY. There will never be 
a through canal if we have very many 
such projects as this. 

Mr. BURTON. Without getting into 
a by-pass in this discussion, I wish to 
emphasize that we cannot go all the way 
through without going part way first, 
and therefore the first part must be 
navigable. 

Finally, on this particular matter, in 
view of the language of the act of August 
30, 1935, which approved, and still stands 
as approving, the Beaver-Mahoning 
short canal as a Federal project, to con- 
tinue to Lake Erie at or near Ashtabula, 
Ohio, subject to the final approval of the 
whole project from the Ohio River to 
Lake Erie by the Board of Engineers for 
Rivers and Harbors, it is important to 
see exactly what that Board of En- 
gineers did say, because the Board of 
Engineers having approved it, its action 
has really fitted in completely with the 
action of Congress already taken in 1935 
expressly on the subject. I therefore 
turn to the action of the Board of En- 
gineers in accordance with that express 
recommendation and direction of the 
Congress. On page 17 of House docu- 
ment No. 178, which contains the report 
of the Board of Engineers, we find these 
important statements bearing on the 
project now before us. The Board of 
Engineers finds, in paragraph 11: 

The first step of the work should consist of 
the improvement of the Beaver-Mahoning 
Rivers as described in House Document No. 
277, Seventy-third Congress, second session, 
modified as proposed by the present plans, 
at an estimated construction cost of $38,- 
500,000 to the United States and $3,900,000 
to local interests. The prospective traffic and 
savings for this section justify its construc- 
tion at the present time with one lock 56 by 
720 feet at each lift, but no work should be 
started until local interests have furnished 
rights-of-way for the through canal as pro- 
posed hereafter. The extension of the 
waterway, in part or in full, to Lake Erie 
should be undertaken only if found advis- 
able after the first section to Struthers has 
been opened to traffic and after a further 
determination of economic advisability, tak- 
ing into consideration changes that result 
irom the work already finished, and after the 
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Chief of Engineers has been assured that 
adequate terminals will be constructed by 
local interests. 


There is a clear segregation of the first 
step from the rest. 

In paragraph 12, the Board of Engi- 
neers stated: 


Improvement of the Beaver and Mahoning 
Rivers was authorized in the River and Har- 
bor Act approved August 30, 1935, as follows: 

“Beaver and Mahoning Rivers, Pa. and Ohio, 
of the width and depth provided in House 
Document No. 277, Seventy-third Congress, 
as a Federal project and to continue to Lake 
Erie at or near Ashtabula, Ohio, subject to 
the final approval of the whole project for 
the Ohio River to Lake Erie by the Board of 
Engineers for Rivers and Harbors.” 


The Board then continued as follows: 


The Board now concludes that the whole 
project from the Ohio River to Lake Erie, 
with certain modifications of the plans pro- 
posed in House Document No. 277, Seventy- 
third Congress, second session, is economi- 
cally justified. Because of the large expend- 
iture required for the project and in order 
that advantage may be taken of changes in 
economic conditions and of adjustments in 
transportation charges, the Board bel! ves 
that construction should be undertaken in 
several steps as found advisable by the Chief 
of Engineers; that somewhat unusual re- 
quirements for local cooperation are justi- 
fied; and that the Federal Government 
should pay for the reconstruction of exist- 
ing railroad-company bridges spanning the 
Beaver and Mahoning Rivers. To carry out 
the work in accordance with these conditions 
it is necessary to secure additional authority 
from Congress. 


Because of that statement by the Board 
of Engineers, we are here endeavoring 
to secure the additional consent of Con- 
gress to conform to the specific recom- 
mendation of the Board. 

In paragraph 13 the Board continued 
as follows: 


The Board therefore recommends step-by- 
step construction of the waterway extending 
from the Ohio River through the Beaver, 
Mahoning, and Grand River Valleys to Lake 
Erie, with minimum depth of 12 feet and 
generally 250 feet wide (minimum width 200 
feet), at a cost to the United States of about 
$207,000,000 for construction and $1,730,000 
annually for maintenance and operation, the 
exact alinement, location, program of con- 
struction, and details of design of all struc- 
tures to be left to the decision of the Chief 
of Engineers; subject to the condition that 
before any construction on any part of the 
improvement is undertaken, local interests 
shall— 

(a) Furnish free of cost to the United 
States title to all lands required for rights- 
of-way in and south of the city of Warren. 

(b) Agree to furnish free of cost to the 
United States suitable spoil-disposal areas for 
initial work and for subsequent maintenance 
as required for the section in and south of 
Warren. 

(e) Agree to hold and save the United 
States free from claims for damages in con- 
nection with existing water rights for power 
development and other purposes, and for 
other damages that may occur due to con- 
struction of the waterway. 

(4) Agree to operate Milton Reservoir 
under the supervision of the Chief of Engi- 
neers for the primary purpese of increasing 
the low flow in the interest of navigation. 

(e) Agree to make at their expense altera- 
tions, as required, of existing highway and 
steel company bridges spanning the Beaver 
and Mahoning Rivers, and necessary road 
changes in connection therewith, 
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(f) Agree to maintain at their expense a'l 
new public roadways, and maintain and op- 
erate all rebuilt and new bridges constructed 
incident to the improvement. 

(g) Agree to make at their expense altera- 
tions as required in all sewer, water supply, 
and drainage facilities. 

(h) Agree to provide at their own expense, 
and as required, suitable and adequate lake 
and canal terminals, and dredged harbor 
areas adjacent thereto shoreward of channel 
or harbor lines, in accordance with plans 
approved by the Chief of Engineers and the 
Secretary of War. 


Finally, following the list of local re- 
quirements, the Board said that— 


The Board further recommends that in 
view of the extraordinary enlargement of the 
river channels, required to provide a su'te b'e 
through waterway, the Federal Government 
pay the cost, as determined by the Chief of 
Engineers, that is finally involved in making 
necessary changes in existing railrosd com- 
pany crossings, and track adjustments in 
connection therewith. 


It is also important to note that at this 
point express approval is given by the 
Chief of Engineers himself, apart from 
the Board. Maj. Gen. J. L. Schley, in 
his report of May 23, 1939, as bearing 
specifically upon the short canal as a 
separate step justifiable in and of itself, 
apart from the final decision upon the 
completion of the through canal, made 
a statement. His statement appears on 
page 10 of House Document No. 178, and 
is material and important. In paragraph 
24 of the statement General Schley said: 


Because of the large expenditure required 
for the project and in order that advantage 
may be taken of changes in economic condi- 
tions and of adjustments in transportation 
charges, the Board helieves that its con- 
struction should be uniertaken in several 
steps, the first step consisting of the im- 
provement of the Beaver and Mahoning 
Rivers as described in House Document No, 
277, Seventy-third Congress, second session, 
with modifications as proposed by the pres- 
ent plans, at an estimated construction cost 
of $38,500,000 to the Federal Government 
and $3,990,000 to the local interests. 


Then he added: 


Extension of the waterway, in part or in 
full, to Lake Erie should be undertaken only 
if found advisable after further determina- 
tion of economic advisability, taking into 
consideration rate adjustments and changes 
that result from the work already finished, 
and after the Chief of Engineers has been 
assured that adequate terminals will be 
constructed by local interests. 

26. I concur with the Board that the 
Pittsburgh-Ashtabula route is the best route 
for a waterway between Lake Erie and the 
Ohio River, and that the savings in trans- 
portation charges and other benefits are 
sufficient to warrant the adoption of the 
project at this time. 

27. I also concur with the Board that con- 
struction, if authorized, should start with 
the canalization of the Beaver and Mahoning 
Rivers to Struthers. This part of the pro- 
posed project is economically justified as an 
independent improvement and as such 
would become an important arm of the Ohio 
River waterway system. The commerce 
available consists largely of bituminous coal 
which now moves from points in the Ohio 
River Basin by barge to, and near, the mouth 
of the Beaver River, where it is transferred 
to rail lines for a short haul to points in 
the Youngstown area. After the construc- 
tion of this section of the waterway the 
movements could be completed by barge 
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with a considerable saying in transfer and 
line-haul costs. 

28. The through project to Lake Erie will 
save the shippers an average of 72 cents per 
ton in transportation charges on the prospec- 
tive commerce, estimated as 28,000,000 tons 
per year. The total Federal and non-Federal 
costs resulting from the construction of 
the project would amount to a cost of 43 
cents per ton, leaving a net average saving 
of 29 cents per ton. It seems important to 
call attention to the fact that if the waterway 
is constructed the railroads which now carry 
this commerce would have to meet a com- 
petitive water rate averaging 72 cents per 
ton below the present rail rates, or lose a 
large volume of traffic and revenue, while a 
permanent reduction in rail charges aver- 
aging 29 cents per ton, if put into effect 
prior to construction of the through water- 
way, would eliminate the justification for the 
project. Since it is impossible to determine 
at this time the extent and effect of future 
possible rail-rate reductions it is advisable 
that the completion of the waterway from 
Struthers to Lake Erie in part, or in full, be 
undertaken only after the section to Struth- 
ers has been opened to traffic and after a 
further finding by the Chief of Engineers 
of economic justification, taking into con- 
sideration trends in economic conditions, 
rate adjustments, and changes that result 
from the work already finished. It is advisa- 
ble that the through project be authorized 
in accordance with the plans outlined by 
the Board and that the program of construc- 
tion be left to the decision of the Chief of 
Engineers and the approval of the Secretary 
of War, 

29. I therefore recommend the construc- 
tion of a waterway extending from the Ohio 
River through the Beaver, Mahoning, and 
Grand River Valleys to Lake Erie with mini- 
mum depth of 12 feet and generally 250 feet 
wide (minimum width 200 feet), at an esti- 
mated cost to the United States of $207,- 
257,000 for construction and $1,730,000 an- 
nually for maintenance- and operation, the 
exact alinement, location, program of con- 
struction, and details of design of all struc- 
tures to be left to the decision of the Chief 
of Engineers, subject to the condition that 
before any construction work on any part of 
the improvement is undertaken, local inter- 
ests shall— 

(a) Furnish free of cost to the United 
States title to all lands required for rights- 
of-way in and south of the city of Warren. 

(b) Agree to furnish free of cost to the 
United States suitable spoil-disposal areas 
for initial work and for subsequent mainte- 
mance as required for the section in and 
south of Warren. 

(c) Agree to hold and save the United 
States free from claims for damages in con- 
nection with existing water rights for power 
development and other purposes, and for 
other damages that may occur due to con- 
struction of the waterway. 

(d) Agree to operate Milton Reservoir un- 
der the supervision of the Chief of Engineers 
for the primary purpose of increasing the 
low flow in the interest of navigation. 

(e) Agree to make at their expense alter- 
ations, as required, of existing highway and 
steel company bridges spanning the Beaver 
and Mahoning Rivers, and necessary road 
changes in connection therewith. 

(f) Agree to maintain at their expense all 
new public roadways, to maintain and oper- 
ate at their expense all rebuilt and new high- 
way and steel company bridges, and to as- 
sume the cost of maintenance and operation 
of all new railroad company bridges, con- 
structed incident to the improvement. 

(g) Agree to make at their expense alter- 
ations, as required, in all sewer, water sup- 
ply, and drainage facilities. 

(h) Agree to provide at their own expense, 
and as required, suitable and adequate lake 
and canal terminals, and dredged harbor 
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areas adjacent thereto shoreward of channel 
or harbor lines, in accordance with plans 
approved by the Chief of Engineers and the 
Secretary of War. 

I further recommend that in view of the 
extraordinary enlargement of the river chan- 
nels, required to provide a suitable through 
waterway, the Federal Government pay the 
cost, as determied by the Chief of Engineers, 
that is finally involved in making necessary 
changes in existing railroad company cross- 
ings, and track adjustments in connection 
therewith. 


There then follows an interesting side 
development of importance in the history 
of this matter. It is contained in a letter 
from Frederic A. Delano, chairman of 
the advisory committee of the National 
Resources Committee, to the President of 
the United States, written on February 
16, 1939. The letter will be found on 
pages 17 and 18 preceding the report 
from which I have just been reading, in 
House Document No. 178. It reads in 
part as follows: 

In view of (1) the previous general au- 
thorization for the project, (2) the possi- 
bility of delaying the allotment of funds for 
the project for some time after a perfecting 
authorization may be made, and (3) the ill- 
humored protest which almost certainly 
would greet any attempt to delay congres- 
sional consideration of such authorization, 
our advisory committee suggests that the 
report be transmitted to the Congress with- 
out comment by you. However, the com- 
mittee recommends that you consider taking 
the following action at that time: 

1. Request the Secretary of War to inform 
you before any allotments are made for 
actual construction of the project, if and 
when it is authorized in its modified form, 


That refers to the full through canal. 
2.— 


This is of special importance here 

Request the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to review the report, when printed, in 
order to determine the need for the project 
in relation to present rail and highway facil- 
ities and to the effect which the construc- 
tion of the project would have on the opera 
tions of rail and motor carriers * * 
There is a possibility, of course, that the Com- 
mission may not wish to make this study and 
may suggest that the investigation involved 
is beyond their authority. It seems to us, 
however, that the question, if it arises, might 
well be faced on an important case like 
that of the proposed Beaver-Mahoning Canal 
involving over $200,000,000. 


The President, in transmitting the re- 
port to the Chairman of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, followed that 
recommendation. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there may be printed at this 
point in the Recorp the letter from 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt to the Chair- 
man of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, dated February 16, 1939, appear- 
ing at page 15 of House Document No. 
178, carrying out that recommendation, 

There being no objection, the letter was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, February 16, 1939. 
Memorandum for the Chairman, Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

I recently have reviewed a report by the 
Chief of Engineers in which he concurs in 
the recommendations of the Board of Engi- 
neers for Rivers and Harbors for construction 
of a waterway through the Beaver, Mahoning, 
and Grand River Valleys at a cost to the 
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United States of $207,257,000 and to local in- 
terests of $12,472,000. The report is being 
transmitted to the Congress by the Secretary 
of War. 

The Board states that “if the railroads 
would permanently reduce the rates by an 
average of 29 cents per ton prior to construc- 
tion of the waterway, the through project 
could not be justified.” The Board then goes 
on to say that— 

“At the present time the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission does not regard cost of 
service as the sole controlling factor in deter- 
mining whether rates are just and reason- 
able (see 223 I. C. C. 657, p. 737), and hence 
it would be illogical to consider the present 
rates as the cost of providing the rail service, 
and it would accordingly be impossible for 
the Board to predict the extent to which rail- 
rate reductions will be put into effect either 
prior to or after the construction of the 
waterway. However, it is quite evident that 
if rail reductions are to be made, as is usually 
done to meet water competition, it would be 
advantageous to both the railroads and the 
United States for such reductions to be made 
before large obligations are incurred for con- 
struction work on the through canal.” 

In view of this report, I wish that the 
Commission would undertake an investiga- 
tion of rail rates in the area affected and 
review the report, as soon as it is printed, 
so that the Commission may advise me on 
whether or not rate reductions of the magni- 
tude and type noted above would be eco- 
nomically justified. I presume that such re- 
view would require consideration of the pres- 
ent railway and highway facilities in the area 
concerned, and of the effect which construc- 
tion of the project would have on rail and 
motor carriers. These are problems which I 
should like to have examined before large 
Federal expenditures are made for the project, 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 


Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, under 
those circumstances we have the unique 
situation of a through canal much larger 
than the one now proposed being referred 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for recommendation, in view of the great 
disparity existing between the railroad 
rates and the water-transportation rates, 
it being clear that there would be a sav- 
ing of $8,000,000 a year, or more if the 
water route went through. 

Under those circumstances it would 
be conceivable that the railroads might 
voluntarily reduce rates. One would 
suppose, to meet a situation of that kind, 
where the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission expressly found and showed that 
the rates do not depend so much upon 
cost to the railroads as upon what the 
traffic will bear, and that therefore they 
could be reduced. ‘Throughout these 
communications the thought was ex- 
pressed that perhaps voluntary reduc- 
tions might be brought about. But I 
wish to emphasize—and this point is 
material to our present issue—that the 
railroads resisted all proposed reductions 
from the year 1927 on, at which time, 
as I pointed out, they resisted construc- 
tion of an additional railroad to provide 
lower rates. The railroads are now re- 
sisting reduction of the rates, and they 
definitely declined to make voluntary re- 
ductions when they were sought in 1940 
by the Youngstown interests, following 
the 1939 report, which would point to- 
ward their solution. 

It is with this point in mind that I 
wish to call the attention of the Senate 
to the failure of the railroads to respond 
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to every effort of the Youngstown inter- 
ests to bring about a voluntary reduction 
in rates on the long canal which was then 
under consideration by the Interstate 
Sonne Commission, or was about to 


I shall now read from a brief recently 
filed in 1944 in a case pending before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. It is 
Docket No. 28,825, entitled “Bituminous 
Coal to the Youngstown District,” filed 
by the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
in which there is a review of the efforts 
to obtain voluntary reductions on this 
long route. I read from pages 8, 9, and 
10, in part: 


The construction of a canal connecting the 
Ohio River with Lake Erie has been actively 
advocated by various associations in the 
Pittsburgh district and in Youngstown and 
Mahoning and Shenango Valley districts for 
the past 50 years. This has been particularly 
so in the last decade. 

In 1935 the Chief of Engineers, United 
States Army, recommended construction of 
a canal from Beaver, Pa., up the Beaver and 
Mahoning Rivers to Struthers, Ohio, just east 
of Youngstown. This improvement was au- 
thorized in the River and Harbor Act of Au- 
gust 30, 1935, “subject to the final approval 
of the whole project from the Ohio River to 
Lake Erie by the Board of Engineers for 
Rivers and Harbors.” It will be noted that 
that portion of the project from Beaver up 
to Struthers is now shown on the official 
map of the War Department as an author- 
ized section of the waterway. Following this 
authorization there was further study of the 
through project, and it was finally approved 
in the report of the Chief of Engineers dated 
January 23, 1939. This was the report which 
contained the reference to the economic ef- 
fect of a possible rate reduction averaging 29 
cents per ton by the rail carriers, and was the 
same report which was submitted by the 
President to this Commission and resulted in 
its report cited “Proposed Lake Erie-Ohio 
River Canal.” 

It was that report which, at page 763, con- 
tained the statement indicating that the 
Commission was unaware of the attitude of 
those carriers respecting the desirability of 
making a voluntary reduction in the rates. 

The Youngstown interests undertook to 
develop what that attitude was, with par- 
ticular reference to the all-rail and ex-river 
rates on bituminous coal to the Youngstown 
district. Negotiations were had between rep- 
resentatives of the Youngstown consumer 
interests and the traffic vice presidents of the 
Baltimore & Ohio, the New York Central, and 
the Pennsylvania Railroads, commencing in 
Youngstown on March 29, 1940. No definite 
proposal was made by the carriers in the 
course of that conference. The conference 
ended with the understanding, at least on 
the part of the Youngstown interests, that an 
affirmative proposal would later be made by 
the railroad representatives. That, however, 
did not eventuate. 

Three months later, there was a further 
conference between Youngstown representa- 
tives and the same traffic executives of the 
three trunk lines, at which time the latter 
stated that they had not intended to make 
any proposal with respect to voluntary re- 
ductions. A further and last conference was 
had on August 5, 1940, at which time the 
5 position was stated about as fol- 
ows: 

“After a great deal of discussion and after 
giving the subject very full consideration and 
acting on the advice of counsel, that no 
change could be made in either the all-rail or 
ex-river coal rates to Youngstown without 
adversely affecting coal rates over a very 
wide territory, and particularly due to two 
important coal-rate adjustment cases now 
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pending before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, these three railroads regret very 
much that no change can be made in the 
Youngstown coal rates at the present time,” 


This ended the conference. Insofar 
as it indicates the conceivable possi- 
bility of some later reduction in rates, 
it is indirectly hopeful; but insofar as 
actual results go, there have been no re- 
ductions in rates, and the situation 
stands on the voluntary refusals which 
I have stated. 

But the striking thing is what the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission did when 
it reported on the application to it for a 
reduction in rates. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission reported on the 
application on October 3, 1939. It re- 
ported to the President, and the report is 
published in volume 235 of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission Reports, 
page 753. It is also found at pages 128 
to 153 of the hearings before the House 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors held 
September 30, 1941, to October 6, 1941. 

Briefly, the answer of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission as to the possi- 
bility of requiring a reduction of rail- 
road rates on the basis of potential water 
transportation on the through-canal was 
“No.” It was stated, in effect, that under 
the present law potential water compe- 
tition is not enough, but apparently 
actual water competition might be 
enough to secure reductions based upon 
competitive conditions. 

The report does not deal with the 
short-canal issue, but solely with the 
through-canal issue. It is, however, of 
great value for at least two reasons. The 
report from the Interstate Commerce 
Commission demonstrates the futility of 
seeking rate reductions in the absence of 
actual water competition. Secondly, it 
demonstrates the general soundness of 
the engineers’ report in estimating the 
benefits to be derived in savings from 
water transportation on the basis of the 
through canal. The report of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission therefore 
refiects favorably upon similar estimates 
previously made by the Board of Engi- 
neers on the short canal. 

Therefore, the statement from the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has two 
distinct values to us. First, as indicat- 
ing the futility of competitive reduction 
in rates based on potential water compe- 
tition, and therefore looking toward ac- 
tual water competition as the only means 
of securing the reduction; and secondly, 
as an expression of opinion from the 
Interstate Commerce Commission as to 
the reliability of the Army engineers in 
their estimates of rates and savings. 

On the first point, that of the futility of 
seeking a reduction in rates on railroad 
transportation based on potential water 
competition, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission points out that the rates it 
approves for railroads do not depend 
wholly on costs, but evidently include also 
historical and actual competitive factors. 
It points out clearly that the railroad 
rates are not based wholly on costs. 
They are based on a multitude of things. 
Therefore, in many cases, as in the pres- 
ent one, it is clear that the rates do not 
depend in any substantial measure on 
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the cost of transportation between the 
Ohio River and Youngstown, but upon 
what the traffic will bear, and the ability 
to exact from consumers and shippers, 
in the absence of any other competition, 
a rate higher than that based on any cost 
factor. 

In order to make this clear, I invite 
attention first to the provision of the 
United States Code, title 49, section 4. 
It is there stated that the charges for long 
and short hauls cannot be varied by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission merely 
because of potential water competition. 
The language is as follows: 

And no such authorization shall be granted 


on account of merely potential water compe- 
tition not actually in existence. 


That means that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, under the statute, 
does not have the right to modify certain 
railroad rates because of potential com- 
petition, but when actual competition 
occurs the situation is different. 

I now read from the opinion of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. I take 
the quotations from the opinions of the 
Commission as reprinted in the hearings 
held by the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors of the House of Representatives 
from September 30, 1941, to October 6, 
1941. The first quotation is on page 133 
of those hearings. It bears upon the fu- 
tility of action by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission says in its report: 

Section 4 prohibits the charging of higher 
rates to intermediate than to more distant 
points over the same line or route unless, 
under the conditions specified in the section, 
we have authorized such rates. We may not 
give such authorization if, among other 
things, the adjustment sought is justified by 
only potential water competition. 


A little later in its report, on the same 
page, the Commission said: 

In implementing the general standards sev 
up in these four sections, we have never con- 
sidered it practicable to make rail rates 
wholly with relation to the costs of trans- 
porting particular commodities between par- 
ticular points. The reasons are in part the 
difficulty of ascertaining such costs but more 
importantly the fact that the rate structures 
with which we have had to deal have reflected 
the part and continuing efforts of the rall- 
roads to cope with competition and to pre- 
serve and to promote the traffic in which they 
are individually interested. 


I may say, Mr. President, that we are 
there confronted with the situation that 
in this particular area we are handi- 
capped by a lack of actual competition 
in railroad transportation and we there- 
fore pay a higher rate for transportation 
costs because we are not in a position to 
provide the competition which would 
force rates down and the traffic is made 
to bear a high charge merely because it 
is unable to escape it. 

Again on the same page 133 the Com- 
mission says: 

The rise of motor transportation and the 
extension of water and pipe line competition 
have undone many of our efforts, and the 
rate structures of the country have become 
more complex as a result. 


That certainly does not give us a basis 
for saying that the Nation should step in 
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and allow for the benefits of actual water 
competition at Pittsburgh, for example, 
and at other plaees which have actual 
water competition, and then refuse to 
step in and help to establish similar ac- 
tual water competition at Youngstown. 
The rise of water competition is entitled 
to assistance just as much for the benefit 
of Ohio consumers and taxpayers as it is 
for the benefit of Pennsylvania consum- 
ers and taxpayers. i 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on page 133 again said: 

We have made for the purposes of this 
report a general analysis of the costs of rail 
transportation of the traffic that directly 
and indirectly may be affected by the pro- 
posed waterway. This analysis has not been 
carried to a point which would enable us to 
determine whether the rates to Youngstown 
and other points interested in the project 
are in any particular out of line with other 
and related short-haul rates. Such a find- 
ing, which in any event would not be con- 
clusive of the issues can best be made on a 
public record to which the interested par- 
ties would contribute. We can say, how- 
ever, that the traffic in question is both short- 
haul and heavy loading, it is probable that, 
from a cost standpoint alone, some and per- 
haps most of these rates could be reduced 
without bringing them down to cost. 


I wish to emphasize that although rec- 
ognizing that these rates were substan- 
tially above cost and that they would be 
subject to be reduced, there was both an 
unwillingness and perhaps an incapabil- 
ity of reducing them in the face of merely 
potential water competition. 

On page 134 the Commission states the 
alternative as follows: 

We do not know what the attitude of 
these carriers is respecting the desirability 
of making a voluntary reduction at this time 
in preference to making a larger reduction 
in the event the project is carried through. 
As we now see the matter, they face the al- 
ternatives of attempting to make a volun- 
tary reduction which could not, on present 
information, be confined to Youngstown and 
the other points which have figured in the 
Board’s calculations, and the making of a 
larger competitive reduction after the water- 
way is provided. Under the law as it now 
stands and on the information now available, 
the railroads probably could not single out 
the specific rates which the Board has in 
mind, 


That merely emphasizes the necessity 
of proceeding soon with the short canal 
construction or at least with its author- 
ization, if there is to be any relief. 

I go now to page 153 of the same re- 
port. In the summary of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission its first state- 
ment is as follows: 

By the way of final summary, we wish to 
state (1) that permanent rate reductions 
of th type and magnitude specified in the 
inquiry directed to us would not be eco- 
nomically justified prior to the construction 
of the canal for the reason that, on the 
information now available, these reductions 
could not be confined to the traffic of those 
who would be expected immediately and di- 
rectly to benefit by construction of the pro- 
posed waterway. 


All that says is that obviously there is 
a basis for reduction; that competition 
will bring about reduction; that the gen- 
eral public would benefit from it, but 
that the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion will not order a reduction in the 
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face of merely potential water competi- 
tion. It leaves us but one alternative, 
the alternative so often used by the Fed- 
eral Government throughout the Na- 
tion, namely, the construction of bene- 
ficial water transportation. 

I may add at this point, as bearing 
upon the railroad rates of this Nation, 
an interesting statement made by the 
Board of Investigation and Research, 
which was created by the Transportation 
Act of 1940 to investigate the transpor- 
tation situation and to make recommen- 
dations to the Congress for its better- 
ment. That commission report is pub- 
lished in House Document 595 of this 
Congress, the Seventy-eighth Congress, 
1944, page 6, the following: 

Theoretically rate levels are related to the 
two factors of cost of the service and value 
of the service. Actually, however, the freight 
rate structure picture is a crazy quilt of in- 
equalities and discrimination. - 


That is what has taken place in 
Youngstown, and the relief is to resort 
to a cheaper method of transportation 
which would eliminate the discrimina- 
tion at that point. 

Mr. Fresident, this report of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission is impor- 
tant also as indicating an independent 
opinion of the reliability of the methods 
and procedure used by the Board of Engi- 
neers in their estimates of cost. I wish 
to point out that at pages 136 to 150 of 
this report the general soundness of the 
Board of Engineers’ estimates of bene- 
fits are approved and especially its esti- 
mate of traffic and its estimate of sav- 
ings in transportation costs. These cover 
in detail iron ore, coal, limestone, and 
costs of barge (line-haul) and terminal 


operations. The investigation points out . 


that these estimates of the engineers are 
conservative. In order to emphasize that 
I quote from page 145 the opinion of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. This, 
I believe, will be of interest to anyone 
who has in mind a criticism in any way 
of the procedure and the conclusions of 
the Board of Engineers and the present 
procedure. At page 145 the Commission 
said this: f 


Conclusion as to traffic estimates and effect 
on rail carriers: While we have not under- 
taken a detailed or field check of the tonnage 
estimates used by the Board— 


That means by the Board of Engi- 
neers— 


and have confined ourselves to certain gen- 
eral tests of their reasonableness, it appears 
appropriate to conclude that, if the water- 
way is constructed and if rail rates are not 
reduced, less iron ore and possibly more coal 
and miscellaneous commodities will move 
over it than are indicated by the estimates 
used by the Board. On the whole, therefore, 
it appears that at least 28,000,000 tons of rail 
traffic would be diverted, or held only by sub- 
stantial reductions of rates. Furthermore, 
rate reductions probably would not be con- 
fined to those directly required to check the 
competition which the waterway would make 
possible. Carriers indirectly affected would 
endeavor to meet the situation by reducing 
their own rates. 

There is no way of definitely foretelling 
how far the process would go, but, to obtain 
the true picture of the total tonnage that 
would be affected, the 28,000,000 tons in- 
cluded in the Board's statement of prospec- 
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tive traffic should be doubled and probably 
considerably more than doubled. Further, 
the reduction of rates necessary to hold this 
traffic would have to be well above the aver- 
age figure of 29 cents per ton previously con- 
sidered. The maximum reduction would be 
in the neighborhood of 72 cents. If 50 cents 
be used as arí average figure, the revenue loss 
sustained by the railroads might well exceed 
$35,000,000 per year. 


I quote those figures for two reasons: 
First, because they indicate the conserva- 
tiveness of the estimate of the engineers 
as to the savings resulting from water 
transportation as compared to rail trans- 
portation; and then I wish to emphasize 
that these figures relate to the through 
canal as a measure of railroad operation. 
Therefore, although while there may be 
reasons for hesitancy in providing the 
through canal under these conditions be- 
cause of its major effects, these same 
reasons do not apply to the much smaller 
scope of the short canal. These conclu- 
sions indicate that the savings estimated 
by the Army engineers on the short canal 
are dependable. They also indicate that 
their total effect on the widespread oper- 
ations of the railroads would be compar- 
atively small. In other words they jus- 
tify a lowering of the excessive railroad 
rates, and, unlike the situation on the 
through canal, such lowering of those 
rates can have only a comparatively 
minor effect in disturbing the general 
rate structure of the "railroads. ~ 

Similarly, on page 150, we have the 
comment of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission: bearing upon the cost, and 
this is important in view of the criticism 
which has been suggested from time to 
time as to the estimates of the engineers 
on the subject of costs. At page 150 the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. said: 

The other items included by the district 
engineer appear reasonable, and no item of 
cost seems to have been omitted. 

It is concluded, therefore, that the line- 
haul and terminal costs seems to have been 
reasonably determined in the light of the 
various contingencies to be considered. 
These costs relate more or less to the present 
time. No one can definitely predict what 
they will be some years hence, though it 
may be presumed that, in general, rail costs 
will move in a considerable degree in unison 
with those of water transportation. 


That brings me to the next historical 
step, which occurred in the Seventy- 
seventh Congress, when hearings were 
held in the House committee in 1941. 
I have been reading from those hearings 
because they included in them quota- 
tions from the Interstate Commerce 
Commission decision. 

Following those hearings, which were 
held September 30 to October 6, 1941, 
there was an approval of the project by 
the House committee. This approval is 
found in Report No. 1431 of the Seventy- 
seventh Congress, House of Representa- 
tives. It is a brief statement, and I shall 
quote from it only in part. The approval 
appears at pages 83, 84, and 85 of the 
report. This is the latest approval by 
the House of Representatives of this 
project. This was an approval by the 
committee of the House rather than the 
whole House because it never reached the 
fioor, but as late as 1941, under condi- 
tions which called for the construction 
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of this project as a wartime measure at 
a far greater cost than is now proposed, 
the committee found in favor of it, and 
found in favor of it with this language. 
I quote from page 84: 


The authorization item in this bill for this 
project reads: 

“Beaver and Mahoning Rivers project, 
Pennsylvania and Ohio, from the Ohio River 
to Struthers, Ohio, authorized in the Rivers 
and Harbors Act of August 30, 1935, and 
modified in accordance with the report of the 
Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors 
contained in House Document No. 178, Sev- 
enty-sixth Congress, first session.” 

This provision modifies the plan of im- 
provement for the Beaver and Mahoning 
Rivers, Pennsylvania and Ohio, as authorized 
by the River and Harbor Act of 1935 (but 
upon which work has not yet been com- 
menced), to conform to the plans for the 
improvement of this section of the Lake Erie 
& Ohio Canal as recommended by the Board 
and Chief of Engineers. The modified plan 
will provide a channel 12 feet deep and 250 
feet wide by the construction of six locks, 
each 66 by 720 feet, from the Ohio River to 
Struthers, Ohio, a distance of 35 miles. The 
difference in this authorization and that au- 
thorized in 1935 is that the canal width is 
increased from 200 to 250 feet. 

This stub-end canal is economically justi- 
fied as an independent improvement and as 
such would become an important arm of the 
Ohio River waterway system. The commerce 
available consists largely of bituminous coal, 
which now moves from points in the Ohio 
River Basin by barge to and near the mouth 
of the Beaver River, where it is transferred 
to rail lines for a short haul to points in 
the Youngstown area. After the construc- 
tion of this section of the waterway the 
movement could be completed by barge with 
a considerable saving in transfer and line- 
haul costs. 

Other commodities which would move on 
this stub-end canal in large quantities are 
coke, scrap iron, fluorspar, sand and gravel, 
cement, pyrites, gasoline, fuel oil, pig iron, 
limestone, and manufactured iron, steel, and 
other products. 

The extension of the waterway, in part or 
in full, to Lake Erie, should be undertaken 
only if found advisable after the first section 
to Struthers has been opened to traffic and 
after a further determination of economic 
advisability, takirg into consideration 
changes that result from the work already 
finished, and after the Chief of Engineers 
has been assured that adequate terminals 
will be constructed by local interests. 


I quote that as the last action from 
the House of Representatives, taken in 
1941, by the House Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. I believe that it is a suf- 
ficient guaranty that if the Senate 
adopts the pending amendment it will be 
accepted by the House committee, and the 
representatives of the House committee 
on the conference, and later by the House 
itself. 

Since that occurred, in 1941, two reser- 
voirs have been constructed in this area 
for flood-control purposes which have 
made the pending project more economi- 
cal as a canal, and also have improved 
its feasibility. 

Under the Flood Control Act of June 
28, 1938, the Berlin Reservoir, costing 
$7,250,000, was constructed for flood-con- 
trol purposes, and under the act of June 
28, 1938, there was also authorized the 
Mosquito Creek Reservoir, costing $5,- 
550,000. Both these have been built, and 
I understand both of them are now in 
operation, 
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The result is that the water in the 
Beaver and Mahoning Rivers is under 
better control, through this flood control, 
and therefore the previous proposal for 
pumping water up the river in order to 
provide this canal flow is not necessary. 

The interesting point of this is that 
when the House committee approved the 
project, in 1941, it approved it in the ab- 
sence of these reservoirs. These reser- 
voirs being there now eliminate a sub- 
stantial part of the difficulty from both 
an engineering and a cost standpoint, 
and therefore it is a much more attrac- 
tive proposal than when the House had 
the bill before it in 1941. 

Mr. President, this brings us to the 
year 1944, and to the pending bill, House 
bill 3861, before us today, which was 
passed by the House of Representatives 
on March 22, 1944. It did not then in- 
clude any reference to the Beaver-Ma- 
honing canal, nor was that matter dis- 
cussed at any stage in connection with 
it, because, as was pointed out here pre- 
viously, it was thought that presumably 
it should start in the form of an uncon- 
troversial and smaller measure, and that 
the House would not have to take the 
time to go over those controversial mat- 
ters unless there was probability of pas- 
sage of the bill before the end of the 
present Congress. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Harck in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Ohio yield to the Senator from 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr, BURTON. I yield. 

Mr. DAVIS. The Senator mentioned 
two reservoirs. Will he give us the loca- 
tion of them? 

Mr. BURTON. They are the Berlin 
River Reservoir and the Mosquito Creek 
Reservoir. If the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania will turn to the little map which 
he has before him on his desk he will 
see, just above Youngstown, the Mos- 
quito Creek Reservoir directly north of 
Youngstown, and he will see to the west 
of Youngstown the Milton River, which 
is a local reservoir, and below that the 
Berlin Reservoir. All of them are in the 
upper reaches of the Mahoning River, or 
its tributaries, and therefore are helping 
to control floods and the flow of water 
through the steel areas, and, incidentally, 
they affect the canal. 

Mr. DAVIS. Are any of those reser- 
voirs used as sources of water supply by 
the people in the neighborhood? 

Mr. BURTON. I understand the peo- 
ple in those neighborhoods draw some of 
their water supply from that river, and 
therefore incidentally there is a benefit 
from it for example at Beaver Falls and 
in the areas below it helps to control the 
steady flow of water. 

Mr, AIKEN. Madam President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mrs. 
Caraway in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Ohio yield to the Senator from 
Vermont? 

Mr. BURTON. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. In looking at this map, 
there is one thing which puzzles me 
somewhat, that is, that the canal just 
goes to Youngstown and stops, or I would 
say goes not quite halfway to Lake Erie 
and stops. Iwas wondering why, in these 
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days, when we are appropriating billions 
of dollars, almost without giving much 
thought to it, the canal was dead-ended 
there, instead of going through to Lake 
Erie? 

Mr. BURTON. That is precisely the 
matter I have been reviewing, and I can 
state the answer in a few words, in this 
way. When the proposal came before 
Congress in 1935 for the short canal to 
Struthers, the Senate, on the floor, in- 
serted an amendment, subject to ap- 
proval by the Board of Engineers, for a 
through-canal to Lake Erie. That re- 
sulted in a 4-year study of routes to Lake 
Erie. The Pennsylvania people urged a 
route to the east. The Ohio people sug- 
gested this and at least two other routes, 
to the west. The Board of Engineers 
analyzed all the routes, and concluded 
that the one I am now referring to was 
the route to be followed if there was to 
be any route through to Lake Erie. They 
recommended such a route, and recom- 
mended its approval at a cost of $240,- 
000,000. They then recommended that 
the canal as here suggested—and which 
is before the Senate now—should be 
completed as the first step, and that there 
should be a further survey of the eco- 
nomic conditions at the time of its com- 
pletion, before proceeding with the ex- 
penditure of the rest of the money, be- 
cause there might be quite an economic 
readjustment based upon the construc- 
tion of the short canal. 

Mr. AIKEN. The Senator expects 
then that eventually the canal will go 
through to Lake Erie? 

Mr. BURTON. I am rather doubtful 
of that. 

Mr. AIKEN. Why would the Senator 
be doubtful? 

Mr.BURTON. Because there does not 
seem to be the same urgency for that as 
exists for the shorter canal. Controversy 
has been raised from time to time re- 
specting the two proposals. I am urging 
the shorter canal on the basis of the rec- 
omendation of the Board of Engineers, 
and in any event this is a valuable con- 
tribution to a through canal, and it is a 
valuable contribution independent of it, 
on its own feet. There may well be a 
valuable contribution, as pointed out by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, if 
there is actual water competition with 
rail transportation, which might make 
the high charge for the railroad trans- 
portation no longer justifiable, and even 
though the railroads have not yet offered 
to do so heretofore, they might then re- 
duce their rates in the light of that actual 
competition. 

Mr. AIKEN. How is the ore brought 
into Youngstown, Pittsburgh, and other 
places in that locality at the present 
time? 

Mr. BURTON. The ore from the 
north comes down largely by rail after 
it reaches the southern shore of Lake 
Erie. 

Mr. AIKEN. By rail? 

Mr. BURTON. The ore does, yes; be- 
cause it. cannot come down otherwise. 

Mr. From where? From the 
lake side? 

Mr. BURTON. From different ports 
along the lake. I mean the ore comes 
down by boat from the iron mines to 
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Cleveland or other ports. It is then 
shipped by rail from there. 

Mr. AIKEN. Even to Pittsburgh? 

‘Mr. BURTON. Even to Pittsburgh. 

Mr. AIKEN. I think that would put 
those places in decided disadvantage 
with the steel plants which are on the 
lake, 

Mr. BURTON. That gives an advan- 
tage to the steel plants which are on the 
lakes, but they have a longer haul for 
their coal coming up the other way. 

Mr. AIKEN. For instance, I dis- 
covered on a trip west that the ore was 
being transported from Duluth to the 
lake cities for about 99 cents a ton, or 
about 10 percent of the rail cost. It 
seems to me that if water transportation 
could be gotten through to these other 
places, for instance Youngstown and 
Pittsburgh, it would mean a decided sav- 
ing and a lowering in the price of steel. 

Mr. BURTON. That is precisely the 
argument that was presented in full in 
this interesting report of the engineers 
to the Seventy-sixth Congress, in which 
they say they feel that the through canal 
would result in an annual saving in 
transportation and economic benefits of 
about 88 000,000 a year. 

Mr. AIKEN. I think it might even 
result in business being done which 
otherwise would not be done. 

Mr. BURTON. When the Interstate 
Commerce Commission made its investi- 
gation it thought that the estimates of 
the engineers were conservative, and 
probably should be doubled, but hesi- 
tated to make recommendation on the 
basis of merely potential water com- 
petition. 

Mr. AIKEN. Could the Senator from 
Ohio tell what the effect of importation 
of foreign ores is going to have on these 
inland steel cities? As I understand, a 
great deal of Chilean ore is now being 
brought in on the Atlantic coast. 

Mr. BURTON. That, I believe, brings 
the Senator from Vermont to the St. 
Lawrence seaway proposal, whereby 
some of that ore would come through the 
St. Lawrence seaway to the lake ports. 

Mr. AIKEN. I think the completion of 
the St. Lawrence waterway would go a 
long way toward assuring efficient and 
economica] transportation to Cleveland 
and other lake cities. 

Mr. BURTON. There is a difference of 
opinion as to that on the part of the 
people of Cleveland and other cities. 

I thank the Senator from Vermont. 
He has brought out the importance of the 
long canal and the shorter canal. Both 
projects stand on their own feet, particu- 
larly on the basis of the report of the 
engineers. 

That, Mr. President, brings me then to 
the present hearings in the Senate Com- 
mittee on Commerce. That is the last 
action that has been taken on this mat- 
ter in the Congress. The hearings were 
held on May 1 and 2, 1944. I wish merely 
to emphasize official statements which 
were made on behalf of the Chief of En- 
gineers at that time, because we have a 
new Chief of Engineers, and therefore 
in order to bring the third Chief in line 
with the others, I refer the Senate to the 
hearings before the Committee on Com- 
merce on May 1, at page 105. The Sena- 
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tor from Louisiana [Mr. Overton] there 
said: 

I would like to ask General Robins a ques- 
tion. In the absence of General Reybold, 
General Robins, I want to ask you, as Acting 
Chief of Engineers, as to whether or not it is 
your opinion that the Chief of Engineers— 


That is General Reybold— 


does recommend the construction of the 
Beaver-Mahoning project from Struthers 
down to the Ohio River, as set forth in Sen- 
ator BurTon’s amendment, with the modi- 
fications insofar as applicable to this part 
of the project contained in the report on the 
larger project extending from Lake Erie to 
the Ohio River; or, on the other hand, is it 
your opinion that the Chief of Engineers 
recommends the construction of the Beaver- 
Mahoning project with such modifications 
only in the event that the entire project is 
constructed? 

Major General Ropins. He recommends the 
entire project for authorization if Congress 
sees fit to authorize it. If Congress sees fit 
only to authorize the part of the project 
from Struthers down to the Ohio River, he 
recommends that and believes that that in 
itself is fully justified economically. 


On page 106 the Senator from Loui- 
siana [Mr. OVERTON] then asked: 
Now. what I want to get at, to express it 
another way, is, Does the Chief of Engineers 
recommend this project from the Ohio River 
to Struthers as a separate, independent proj- 
ect, in accordance with the recommendations 
moaifying the project, from the Ohio to 
Struthers, in that last report? 

Major General Robins. In my opinion he 
does; yes, sir. 


Then Major General Robins, in reply 
to a question raised by myself, said, also 
on page 106: 

I was on the Board of Engineers for Rivers 
and Harbors when this project was up and 
helped prepare the report of the Board and 
also the report of the Chief of Engineers, 
and there was no doubt in the minds of 
the Board or of the Chief either that they 
wanted the Struthers-Ohio River section of 
this project built as an initial step, and that 
they did not want the complete project built 
until the first step was completed and in 
operation. 


It was following this hearing that the 
Committee on Commerce itself joined in 
the favorable report, Report No. $03, to 
the Senate, which I have already read, 
and which is the basis of our action here 
today on the committee amendment. 

The only other remaining step that is 
pending at this time, besides this bill, is 
the proceeding before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, No. 28825, in 
which an attempt is being made to se- 
cure a reduction in railroad rates to 87 
cents per net ton as an all-rail rate on 
bituminous coal from the Pittsburgh 
base district to Youngstown, instead of 
$1.44; and a 55-cent per net ton as the 
ex-river rate on bituminous coal from 
Conway and Colona to Youngstown, in- 
stead of $0 cents. This would not equal 
the savings that would be made if there 
were a canal, but it indicates that every 
effort is being made to reach a fair re- 
sult. The Senate owes it to itself and to 
the country and to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to stand its ground-on 
this canal proposition in order that it 
may be clear that actual competition will 
and can be provided that will produce at 
least these reductions in rates, if they 
are not available in any other manner, 
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Mr. President, that brings me to the 
end of the historical presentation of this 
case. I believe that the historical pres- 
entation proves the case. It is im- 
portant also that there be in the record 
a justification of the case itself on its 
merits. 

I want to say that the transportation 
thet will be available through this canal 
is by no means solely for the benefit of 
one or two companies or a few people at 
Youngstown. Any project that reduces 
the cost of transportation in the produc- 
tion of steel or other products is of bene- 
fit to the entire country. When we 
speak in behalf of the canal we speak 
in behalf of the consumers, in behalf of 
the shippers and of the taxpayers, those 
who pey, rather than those who receive 
returns from these operations. These 
reports show that the canal would re- 
sult in a reduction of the cost to the 
public as a whole. 

In addition I wish to make this clear 
in the Recorp, that among others who 
would benefit from this canal directly, 
without looking to the indirect results 
throughout the Nation, there should be 
listed the following companies and busi- 
nesses, among others. On pool No. 6 
of the canal, the Republic Steel Cor- 
poration, its Youngstown plant, which 
makes up to 50,000 steel ingots per 
month, which are shipped to the Warren 
plant. Also on pool No. 6 the Struthers 
Iron & Steel Co., the Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube Co., and the Sharon Steel 
Corporation at their Lowellville plant. 

On pool No. 5 of the canal, the Ohio 
Edison Co., using about 218,000 tons of 
coal in a year; the Bessemer Limestone 
Co., the Standard Slag Co., and the Car- 
bon Limestone Co. 

On pool No. 4 various companies lo- 
cated in New Castle. The engineers 

-found that some 565,000 tons of traffic 
would move to New Castle on this canal. 

On pool No. 3, the Crescent Portland 
Cement Co.at Wampum, Pa. The engi- 
neers found that some 175,000 tons of 
freight shipped to this company would 
be shipped by barge on this canal. The 
Pennsylvania Power Co., at West Pitts- 
burg, Pa., used 137,000 tons of coal in 
the year 1943, and would benefit from 
reduced rates on its transportation. 

This brings me to the justification of 
the cost of this canal as presented by 
the engineers. It appears that the pres- 
ent estimate is $38,500,000. This, I be- 
lieve, is a thoroughly conservative esti- 
mate. In the original presentation, 
which is found in the 1934 report, House 
Document No. 277, the Board of Engi- 
neers, at page 12, paragraphs 27 and 28, 
breaks down in detail the estimates of 
the capital-cost involved. I ask permis- 
sion to have printed in the Recorp at 
this point as a part of my remarks, with- 
out reading them, paragraphs 27 and 28 
of the report, appearing on page 12, 
showing these figures, 

There being no objection, the matter 
referred to was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

27. Making these changes the costs to the 
United States and to local interests as esti- 


mated by the Board would be approximately 
as follows: 
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United States: 
Locks, dams, and appurte- 
ier euceke $14, 721, 000 
Sanne!!! 9, 917, 000 
Railroad bridges over new 


channels (2)----.--.---. 318, 000 
Highway changes and bridge 
over new channel 166. 000 
Raising railroads to give 7- 
foot elevation above pool. 400, 000 
Contingencies, engineering, 
and legal costs at 20 per- 
— a a aS ee 5, 104, 000 
A 30, 626, 000 
Local interests: 
Railroad bridges, track 
changes, ste. 5, 642, 000 
Highway bridges and road 
changes 1. 525, 000 
Water rights 780, 000 
Right-of-way and flowage 
1 430, 000 
TOMBE arnasan 8, 377, 000 
Grand total construction 
5 39, 000, 000 


Note.—Allowance for contingencies, engi- 
neering, and legal expenses is made in each 
item. 

28. The district engineer states that con- 
struction prices were based on 1931 figures, 
The Board is of the opinion that if the work 
were to be undertaken under present condi- 
tions, the total cost to the United States 
would be increased to approximately $37,000,- 
000, and to local interests to $10,000,000, mak- 
ing a total of $47,000,000. 


Mr. BURTON. These figures show 
that the capital cost to the United States 
would be $30,626,000, and the Board of 
Engineers added a 20-percent safety fac- 
tor, making it $37,000,000 in order to 
cover the increase in costs between 1931 
and 1934. 

In 1939, we find the Chief of Engineers 
stating in his report, on page 17, that 
the first step, as modified, would cost 
the Federal Government about $38,500,- 
000. In the 1941 hearings we find Col- 
onel North estimating, even as a wartime 
measure, as a measure to be constructed 

-at the high cost of wartime operation, 
that it would cost $48,179,000. In the 
present hearing we find Colonel Feringa, 
at page 103 of the 1944 Senate hearings, 
again stating that the cost as a post- 
war project would be $38,500,000. This is 
highly conservative, particularly in view 
of the elimination of the reservoir which 
was referred to in the earlier estimates. 

As to the capital costs to local inter- 
ests, we again find these well within con- 
servative estimates. At page 12, in para- 
graph 27, which has already been placed 
in the Recor, we find that the estimated 
cost to the local interests, as found in 
House Document 277, for 1934, is $8,377,- 
000. The Board of Engineers, in order 
to afford a thorough safety factor, in- 
creased this estimate to $10,000,000, in 
view of the possible increase in labor 
costs from 1931 to 1934. But today we 
find that it will not cost $10,000,000, be- 
cause a good deal of the cost has now 
been transferred from private interests 
to the Government, and the Government 
costs have been otherwise reduced. To- 
day the capital costs to the local inter- 
ests appear in the 1939 report as $3,900,- 
000, and that is where they stand in our 
present estimates. 
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We ceme now to the question of the 
saving in rates of transportation. These 
are the annual savings based upon the 
high railroad rates and the lower water 
rates, and allowing for a fair return upon 
the various capital investments which 
have been made. That is to say, in order 
to bring about the estimate which re- 
sults in the recommendation of the 
Board of Engineers, there is not merely 
a comparison between what the water 
rate would be and what the railroad rate 
would be, but in addition there is in- 
cluded a computation of what the full 
cost to the public is, including interest 
on the investment and the other items to 
which I shall refer. So there is a ful! and 
fair comparison between railroad rates 
and water rates, and other costs to the 
public besides what it pays in \. ater rates. 

Madam President, there are two gen- 
eral kinds of cases in which wate trans- 
portation is well justified. One is even 
more clearly justified than the other. 
The case before us belongs to the clearer 
and more urgent class. The first class is 
a case in which the railroad rates are 
based largely upon cost and a fair profit, 
so that the rates cannot be fairly reduced 
without going below cost and a fair profit, 
perhaps resulting in the transportation 
company going out of business, On the 
other hand, there is the other class of 
rates—and this is one of those cases—in 
which the railroad rate is far above the 
cost of service, and.is based upon what 
the traffic can be forced to bear, and the 
railroad refuses to reduce its extraordi- 
nary rate. 

Much of the coal which would be 
brought in by way of the canal would 
come from the captive mines owned by 
some of the steel companies in Youngs- 
town. The railroad really “hijacks” 
the load, because it forces it off the river 
at the Ohio River, and onto the railroad 
as the only means of transporting it, 
and charges what the traffic will bear, 
which is so high a charge as to be far 
out of line with other charges for rail- 
road services. I shall show later that 
the present rate is more than twice the 
average rate for such service, and the 
earnings per car-mile are about five times 
the average earnings per car-mile. 

As the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
OVERTON] has stated, the rate being paid 
to Youngstown is 81.23% a ton, whereas 
it would be about 40 cents a ton by water. 
The railroads refuse to reduce their rates 
to any degree whatever in order to meet 
this situation. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, in a hearing dealing 
with the whole situation, declined to re- 
duce the rates, in view of potential water 
competition. 

In such a case the answer, which has 
been given so many times in this Nation, 
is actual water competition for the bene- 
fit of the public. Neither the railroads 
nor competing interests now enjoying 
water rates can justly oppose the rights 
of the rate-paying and tax-paying pub- 
lic, who are entitled to reasonable rates, 
not only in this case but in other and 
similar cases. 

The contrast in rates is easily shown 
in this manner: The Youngstown coal 
rate is the highest per ton-mile or per 
car-mile paid by any steel-producing dis- 
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trict in America. It is about 21.3 mills 
per ton-mile, and the average revenue in 
the United States per ton-mile in 1942 for 
all class I railroads was 9.32 mills. The 
Youngstown rate is, therefore two and 
one-third times higher than the general 
average rate. Furthermore, the average 
rate in the Nation for coal is even lower 
than 9.32 mills. It is only 7.8 mills. So 
the Youngstown coal rate per ton-mile is 
about three times higher than the aver- 
age rate for coal. These figures are 
taken from the 1944 hearings before the 
Senate Committee on Commerce, at 
pages 116 and 127. 

On page 116 we find that the average 
earnings per car-mile in this service are 
$1.40 based on the Youngstown charge 
by the railroads. This is five times 
greater than the average earnings of all 
class I railroads in the United States for 
comparable service. The average is 28 
cents. These figures are taken from 
Statistical Survey No. 27 of the Bureau 
of Railroad Economics, a department of 
the Association of American Railroads. 

The Senator from Louisiana referred 
to the economic history of this area as 
showing how it came about that Youngs- 
town suffered this disadvantage. When 
Youngstown first went into the steel busi- 
ness, as he so well stated, there was coal 
nearby. When that was used up, the 
coke was produced by the beehive process 
at the mines and transported by rail. 
However, when the by product coke 
process was developed instead of the bee- 
hive coke process, it then became pos- 
sible for the Pittsburgh interests to bring 
their coal by water transportation to the 
coke ovens at Pittsburgh, for coal, un- 
like coke, was suited to such handling. 
On the other hand it was necessary for 
the Youngstown people to carry their 
coal to Youngstown by rail or partly by 
water and partly by rail. The advantage 
to Pittsburgh due to water transporta- 
tion, as against a part-rail or all-rail rate 
to Youngstown, became increasingly 
great as the rail rates went up. 

Even that was not so bad, so long as 
the rates were equalized. But when the 
system of rate adjustment in the country 
was changed, and the equalization of 
rates between areas was abandoned new 
rates were set up. Then Youngstown was 
put at a disadvantage. If the differen- 
tials had been based upon cost for serv- 
ice, there would have been less basis for 
complaint. But when the differential 
was put upon-the basis of what the traf- 
fic will bear, then there developed the 
extraordinary result which has been 
described. 

It now means a contrast of this kind: 
It costs, to transport coal to Pittsburgh, 
somewhere between 10 and 20 cents a 
ton; whereas if the coal goes to Youngs- 
town, the water rate rhich must be paid 
to the mouth of the Beaver River is 28 
cents a ton, Then the coal must be un- 
loaded and placed on railroad cars, at a 
loading or unloading cost of 5% cents a 
ton. Then it is moved by rail into the 
Youngstown district, at a rail rate of 90 
cents a ton, so that the total Youngstown 
river-rail rate on Monongahela coal is 
$1.235, as compared with 10 or 20 cents 
in Pittsburgh or the 40 cents which the 
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rate would be if the coal were carried by 
water to Youngstown. 

That brings me to a further computa- 
tion which appears in the pamphlet 
which has been placed on the desks of 
Senators. It is the cost of the assembly 
of a ton of iron. It appears on page 10 
of the pamphlet. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Madam President, will 
the Senator yield for an observation? 

Mr. BURTON. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. HOLMAN. It seems to me that 
the Senator is demonstrating the truth 
that the value of any commodity depends 
not sae.much.on_what, it is as where it is. 
and that transportation facilities are ab- 
solutely a controlling factor in the deter- 
mination of the cost of any commodity. 

Mr. BURTON. I appreciate the Sena- 
tor’s remark, and I wish to emphasize 
that that fact has been recognized by the 
Government for many years, and that 
therefore, with regard to the navigable 
waterways of the Nation, the United 
States has attempted to equalize that dif- 
ferential as between those localities, and 
to assist in making the navigable waters 
of the Nation national highways, open to 

use by anyone who can use them. All 
that has been a great contribution to the 
development of the Nation and has 
yielded a great saving to the public. 
` Madam President, I now refer to the 
tabulation which I mentioned. It ap- 
pears’ on page 10 of the pamphlet which 
has been placed on the desks of Senators, 
and it shows the assembly cost of mak- 
ing steel products. It appears that in 
Steubenville, for example, the total es- 
timated assembly costs per ton are 
$6.565, at Pittsburgh $6.626, and at 
Youngstown $7.741. That makes a mar- 
gin of $1.115 against Youngstown in 
favor of the Pittsburgh area. 

We are not arguing for anything other 
than a fair adjustment based on the ac- 
tual cost of transportation available by 
means of the available waterways. Ifthe 
waterway were built or were available, 
the cost of assembly at Youngstown Still 
would be higher than the cost of assem- 
bly at Pittsburgh; but instead of being 
$7.741 it would be 86.891, or still a handi- 
cap of about 27 cents, as against the 
assembly cost of $6.626 at Pittsburgh. 

Coming to the question of the demon- 
strated benefits, as shown by the Board 
of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors, let 
me say that a minority report was filed 
from the Senate Committee on Com- 
merce, the minority consisting of the 
junior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. ROB- 
ERTSON]. His report considers the mat- 
ter in some detail, and I might comment 
upon it by saying that it makes the fol- 
lowing interesting observations: 

The river and harbor bill is nominally a 
bill dealing with navigation and water trans- 
portation; deepening of channels; construc- 
tion of piers and harbors, and generally those 
matters which make water transportation 
possible. 

A vast system of federally constructed 
waterways, based on a channel 9 feet dcep 
and some 300 feet wide, has been built with 
Federal funds and is maintained by annual 
Federal appropriations. In the central and 
northern areas these inland waterway sys- 
tems are not subject to year around use, and 
consequently the areas they serve are forced 
to rely on other means of transportation 
during 2, 3, 4, or 5 months of the year— 
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depending on the location. No mention of 
this great handicap is made in the bill. 

The result is that year-round transporta- 
tion companies have to hold additional 
equipment in readiness for the short-period 
use of their systems. 


It is evidently intended to refer some- 
what to the pending project. Therefore, 
I should like to say that the average time 
which proposed waterways in the north- 
ern latitudes will be closed to navigation 
is estimated by the Army engineers from 
operating and weather records, and is 
published in their individual project re- 
ports forming the basis for river and har- 
bor bills. ‘WheréVer these limitations éx- 
ist, the effect of the seasonal character 
of the transportation is recognized in 
formulating the plans of operation and 
in computing the value of the benefits. 
The churning effect of passing tows and 
the progressive improvement in ice- 
breaking technique are constantly pro- 
longing the open navigation season in 
these latitudes. For instance, the latest 
report recommending provision of the 
Beaver-Mahoning improvement, which 
has been singled out for criticism in the 
minority report, estimates the period of 
navigation at 350 days out of the year. 
I am referring to House Document 178, 
Seventy-sixth Congress, paragraphs 112, 
354, 384, and 394. They indicate, I may 
point out, that whereas on Lake Erie a 
large period of the year—perhaps at the 
most $0 days—is to be allowed as a factor 
in these considerations, on the short 
canal, as distinguished from the long 
canal, no comparable period is to be 
eliminated. That is why the estimate is 
made by the engineers on the basis of 
350 days. As a matter of fact, they said 
in their report that the full year can be 
used as the basis. The condit on existing 
on the Beaver and Mahoning Rivers is 
substantially the same as that which 
exists on the Ohio River, on the Monon- 
gahela and the Allegheny waterways. 

Materials adapted to water transpor- 
tation, such as iron ore and other ores, 
limestone, raw chemicals, fuels, iron, 
steel, logs, lumber, pulpwood, cotton, 
grain, sugar, coffee, canned goods, and 
other staples making up the bulk of 
barge-borne freight on the inland water- 
ways, readily lend themselves to seasonal 
transportation and to storage and stock 
piling against winter demands. They are 
not dependent to any considerable ex- 
tent on other means of transport be- 
tween water ports, and it is not necessary 
to maintain stand-by service to handle 
off-season movements. Traffic records 
show that the peak demand on the equip- 
ment and service of the northern rail- 
roads normally comes, not during the 
closed season for navigation but during 
the period from June through October, 
when waterway transportation is also at 
its busiest. The large-scale traffic in 
ore, coal, and grain on the Great Lakes, 
which is adjusted to an open season of 
only 8 months, is an extreme example of 
seasonal water movements that do not 
require or use stand-by overland carrier 
equipment to supplement vessel service 
between ports. 

So far as the Beaver-Mahoning short 
canal is concerned, there is no necessity 
to maintain such equipment of railroads 
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to take care of the closed condition of the 
canal during the winter season, because 
the periods when it will be closed are so 
short, if any, that they would not re- 
quire it, and in any event stock piling 
would take care of the situation with re- 
spect to practically all the products 
which would be transported on the canal. 
I again refer to the minority report, 
which contains the following paragraph: 
Various navigation projects calling for con- 
struction of new or of enlarging existing 
channels are approved by the committee on 
a basis of so-called benefits which are the 
rates charged for transporting freight on the 
sus t mn Waterways as compared 
with the rate charged for transportation on 
existing systems. In arriving at the rate- 
based benefit, which, in general, is that of 
estimated water-borne transportation rates 
as compared to existing railroad rates be- 
tween the same points, but a fundamental 
and basic consideration in the water-borne 
transportation rate is omitted. 


That is not a correct statement, be- 
cause the computation of the benefits is 
not made merely on the basis of a com- 
parison between the water rates and the 
railroad rates, but the other items are 
also taken into consideration, as I shall 
show in a moment. 

The basis on which navigation projects 
are approved by the committee is the 
ratio of the annual transportation ben- 
efits to the full annual costs to both the 
Federal Government and local interests. 

Annual costs include the expense of 
construction, amortization, maintenance, 
and operation of the waterways, with 
interest figures at the current rates at 
which the required funds can be obtained 
by the United States and local interests, 
respectively. Gross benefits are the esti- 
mated savings in transportation charges. 
They are derived from a comparison of 
prospective water-carrier charges via the 
proposed improvement on freight move- 
ments found economically adapted to 
barge transport, with prevailing charges 
via the most economical existing means 
of transportation, be it railroad, motor 
truck, pipe line, or other agency. Since 
the present transportation charges pre- 
sumably provide for a reasonable income 
on the total investment of present car- 
riers, the estimated charges by water like- 
wise provide for a reasonable income on 
the total- estimated investment of the 
water carrier. 

Madam President, in the statement of 
minority views is the following para- 
graph: 

Comparison is made between railroad rates 
and estimated rates on water-borne traffic. 
Railroad rates are based on the cost of con- 
struction and maintenance of the railroad 
bed and trackage and the operation thereon 
of power units and freight cars hauling 
freight on this railroad trackage, and the pay- 
ing of vast sums in taxes and the supporting 
of hundreds of thousands of men and women 
receiving a good living wage and operating 
under regulated conditions. These factors 
go to the making of the rate of the railroads 
which, with their dependability and speed of 
movement of freight, have been not only in- 
valuable but an absolute necessity to our 
great war effort. 


That is the end of the quotation from 
the minority views at that point; but by 
way of comment the paragraph includes 
five more or less unrelated allegations 
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which may best be separated and dealt 
with. 

First. That railroad rates cover full 
costs including rights-of-way, roadbed, 
and trackage. 

It is true that railroad revenues must, 
in the aggregate, cover all expenses, in- 
cluding a return on investment, if the en- 
terprise is to prosper. Railroad rates 
on specific commodity movements do not 
usually bear any direct relationship to 
the cost of carrier service. They are 
maintained, with the approval of the reg- 
ulatory agencies, rather on the principle 
of the value of carrier service, which 
is the one way of describing the highest 
rates that the various shippers can pay 
without being driven to seek some alter- 
native agency of transport. 

Second. That railroads pay taxes. One 
of the essential characteristics of rail 
transportation is that the carriers own, 
occupy, and put to exclusive private use, 
extensive areas of valuable real property, 
which otherwise could be put to differ- 
ent useful purposes of a tax-yielding 
nature. On the other hand, one of the 
inherent advantages of water transpor- 
tation is that commercial carriers do not 
occupy or need exclusive roadways for 
their line-haul operations, but instead 
share with other craft, and for other 
public purposes, the natural, tradition- 
ally tax-free water courses, improved by 
and belonging to the Nation at large. 
They do not pay taxes on those water- 
ways because they do not own or monop- 
olize them, and their occupancy does not 
withdraw those channels from any pos- 
sible alternative use that would bring 
tax returns. 

Third. That railroads support many 
employees at high wage rates. Water 
carriers also employ all the skilled labor 
needed for their operations on well- 
regulated hour schedules and at liberal 
and attractive wage rates. 

Fourth. That rail carriers move freight 
at higher speeds than do water carriers. 
The speed of barge transport is, like its 
cost, much more moderate than that by 
rail. Perishables and other goods re- 
quiring speedy delivery normally seek 
airways, highways, or railways in pref- 
erence to waterways. However, a large 
proportion of the Nation’s freight burden 
does not need such expeditious han- 
dling, but is suited to barge transpor- 
tation where it can be moved economi- 
cally and efficiently; and where the de- 
sired commodity movements are so 
adapted, the savings in transportation 
costs are genuine and substantial. 

Fifth. That railroads render indis- 
pensable service in wartime. The fact 
that railroads concededly render essen- 
tial war service should not in any way 
preclude recognition of the essential 
character of waterway transportation 
service in war. The present emergency 
has shown the vital necessity for both 
kinds of transportation. Utilization of 
inland river boat yards for the construc- 
tion of approximately 1,700 seagoing 
fighting ships and their movement down- 
stream to the Gulf for placement in com- 
mission, when coastal shipyards were 
operating at capacity, made a contribu- 
tion to the war effort sufficient by itself 
to justify the waterway system. 
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Madam President, the statement of 
minority views continues to discuss a 
number of matters of the same general 
type. In order to conserve the time of 
the Senate I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Record at this point 
as a part of my remarks a copy of the 
quotations from the minority views. I 
have prepared such copy, as well as my 
comments upon the quotations involved, 
and I will supply a copy of them to the 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. ROBERT- 
son] if he so requests. 

There being no objection, the matter 
referred to was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


MINORITY REPORT 


In arriving at the transportation rates of 
water-borne traffic, no consideration is given 
to the hundreds of millions of dollars ex- 
pended by the Federal Government to con- 
struct these waterways and no consideration 
is given to the millions of dollars of annual 
maintenance cost paid by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The only item taken into consid- 
eration in arriving at the estimated freight 
rates of water-borne traffic is the cost, main- 
tenance, and operation of a towboat and a 
string of barges. On this basis the so-called 
benefits of water transportation are arrived 
at. The great costs for the construction and 
maintenance of waterways to the taxpayers 
are wholly omitted. 


COMMENT 


In arriving at the transportation rates of 
waterborne traffic the only items taken into 
consideration are the cost, maintenance, op- 
eration, and profit on the operations of the 
towboats, barges, and terminals because these 
are the only items that enter into the estab- 
lishment of water rates. These rates, how- 
ever, constitute only one element in weigh- 
ing the justification of waterway projects. 
It is incorrect to say that the costs for con- 
struction and maintenance of the waterways 
to the taxpayers are omitted from the 
computations of net benefits. 

Waterway costs include all the items 
stated but must necessarily be segregated 
according to the directives of Congress be- 
tween water carrier operating costs and 
waterway improvement costs. (See River 
and Harbor Act approved March 4, 1913.) 
The water carrier operating costs include the 
capital cost, maintenance, and operation of 
towboats, and “strings of barges” as stated 
in the minority report. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission concurs in the method of 
computing these carrier costs, as indicated 
in its analysis of the Army Engineers’ Lake 
Erie-Ohio River report, 235 I. C. C. 790, Oc- 
tober 3, 1939, where it is concluded: “that the 
line-haul and terminal costs seem to have 
been reasonably determined in the light of 
the various contingencies to be considered.” 

The estimated cost for that improvement, 
which includes the construction, operating 
and maintenance cost of the waterway is 
given on page 17, House Document No. 178, 
Seventy-sixth Congress, first session. By 
means of the segregation, water-carrier opera- 
tion costs are reflected in full in the barge-line 
rates, and the costs of the waterway improve- 
ment is set up against the savings in trans- 
portation charges. By the Army engineers’ 
method all the items of cost are taken into 
account in weighing the justification of the 
project. A project is deemed economically 
justified and recommended favorably only 
if the annual savings exceed the annual 
costs. Within the annual costs are included 
all public costs such as interest, amortiza- 
tion, maintenance and operation of the navi- 
gation facilities as well as costs to local in- 
terest which result from provision of the im- 
provement, 
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MINORITY REPORT 

The Senator signing this minority report 
is not opposed to inland-waterways trans- 
portation, but does insist on a fair and equi- 
table comparison of rates, based on cost of 
construction and maintenance, in addition to 
operation of the transportation system in 
question. 

The minority is given to understand that 
no charges of any kind whatsoever are made 
to the owners of towboats and barges for con- 
struction and maintenance of these very ex- 
pensive federally owned navigation channels, 
and the Government gets no return on its 
investment, and no arrangements are made 
for the eventual refunding of debt created. 


COMMENT 


The owners of commercial towboats and 
barges are not legally nor properly chargeable 
with the cost of improving natural public 
channels because they acquire no exclusive 
rights to their use, but merely share their 
oceupancy with the rest of the public for 
other uses, and pass the benefits of their use 
along to the general public in the form of 
lowered transportation costs. (See D. P. 
Locklin's standard treatise on Economics of 
Transportation, chapter or Freight Rates 
and Prices, p. 98). The public thus gets 
adequate return in its reduced transportation 
bill on commodities in most general use. 

In weighing the justification of projects, 
the Army engineers always include within 
the annual cost figures, interest and amor- 
tization on the investment sufficient to retire 
the facilities within the period of their use- 
ful life. The refunding of the public debt 
is considered to be accomplished by the public 
savings in transportation charges which 
must be great enough to offset all items of 
cost. 

MINORITY REPORT 


‘This demand for an equal basis of compari- 
son applies to all inland waterway transpor- 
tation projects, of which there are a number 
in this bill. One illustration alone will be 
sufficient, as it applies equally to all others. 

The Beaver-Mahoning Rivers: This project 
envisions the construction of a 12-foot chan- 
nel, 200 to 250 feet wide in the Beaver and 
Mahoning Rivers in the States of Ohio and 
Pennsylvania. It was the original intention 
that this project should connect the Beaver- 
Mahoning Rivers with Lake Erie, but that 
idea has been abandoned, at least for the 
present time. In this bill the project calls 
for the construction of a dead-end channel 
from the point where the Beaver-Mahoning 
Rivers enter the Ohio River, to a point 35 
miles north at Struthers, Ohio, in the 
Youngstown area. The main object of this 
project is to provide a navigation channel 
from the Ohio River to Struthers, apparently 
to enable the large steel companies in the 
Youngstown area to obtain their coal supply 
by water transportation, in contrast to the 
present method of unloading the coal barges 
at a point on the Ohio River into railroad 
freight cars, and then hauling by railroad the 
85 miles north to Youngstown. The esti- 
mated Federal cost of this project is $38,500,- 
000 and with an annual maintenance charge 
of $630,000 for this 35-mile-long dead-end 
canal. There is a further cost of approxi- 
mately $30,000,000 to be borne by local con- 
tributions. In all, this project will need 
$70,000,000 for construction, and an estimated 
$630,000 for yearly maintenance. 

COMMENT 

The main object of the Beaver-Mahoning 
project is to afford means of moving cheaply 
by water, instead of expensively by rail, the 
materials essential to the industrial life of 
the Youngstown area. Rail charges on the 
movement of fuel and some of the other 
necessary raw materials into this area are 
levied at rates per ton-mile far in excess of 
the average charges for the service in this 
and other general industrial regions. The 
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steel companies operating in this area own 
large industrial developments in other areas 
already accessible to water transportation. 
In normal times, they are in a position to 
select the fields of their major manufactur- 
ing processes in accordance with the relative 
economic advantages of the several sites, 
The eight-hundred-odd thousands of pop- 
ulation of the Youngstown area, together 
with their investments in accessory mercan- 
tile and business and urban development, 
however, cannot shift about from place to 
place But are dependent upon the mainte- 
nance of industrial activity in these particu- 
lar localities. And in order to insure its 
continuance discriminatory inequalities in 
transportation rates on essential materials 
must be removed. 

The waterway project is designed to extend 
the accessibility of barge transportation, al- 
ready available to most of the steel industry 
in neighboring areas, to the Youngstown area 
with a further saving in transportation 
costs. 

The latest report recommending this proj- 
ect estimates the costs to local interests at 
about $3,900,000. If the larger figure used 
in the minority report is intended to cover 
the cost of terminal and other accessorial 
facilities, it should be pointed out that termi- 
nal charges sufficient to cover the overhead 
and operating costs of the necessary termi- 
nals are included in the computations de- 
termining the benefits. 


MINORITY REPORT 


In figuring the estimated subsidized water 
transportation rates as compared with the 
existing railroad rates, it must be borne in 
mind that the railroad rates—as pointed out 
earlier in this report—are based on total 
construction cost and maintenance of rail- 
road bed and trackage, plus equipment costs 
and operating charges, whereas the rates on 
subsidized waterborne traffic are based solely 
on floating equipment cost and their operat- 
ing charges. 

COMMENT 


Rail rates are increased or depressed with- 
out compensating fluctuations in the cost of 
providing the service for the purpose of driv- 
ing out competition wherever it is encoun- 
tered. Rail rates are frequently depressed 
below service costs between existing water- 
way ports to discourage barge competition, 
the revenue burden being transferred to 
such portion of their rate system as is not 
subject to competition. This practice gives 
rise to such rate inequalities as now penalize 
the aff-river Youngstown area to the ad- 
vantage of industrial communities along the 
existing waterway system. Rates on coal to 
the Youngstown area run as high as 22 mills 
per ton-mile, while averaging in the neigh- 
borhood of 8 mills per ton-mile for the region 
as a whole, 

On the other hand, water carriers have no 
such blocks of traffic not subject to competi- 
tion and hence must maintain all of their 
rates on a fair compensatory basis. Savings 
in transportation by water result from the 
genuine economy in the cost of the service, 
and in providing waterways at public expense 
the taxpayers are but reducing the cost of 
commodities to themselves. 

MINORITY REPORT 

The Army engineers are the technical di- 
vision planning all the various projects in 
this bill. They give the estimated cost of 
the various projects and an estimate of the 
supposed benefits based upon rate compari- 
sons which totally disregard construction 
cost or the maintenance of the waterway 
system. 

These inland waterways can be made an 
important and valuable adjunct of our trans- 
portation system, but to arrive at this de- 
sirable end, the Army engineers must put 
forward a comprehensive plan to cover all 
these subsidized inland waterways. There 
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was no such plan put forward at any of the 
hearings on this bill. The signer of this 
minority report asks that before these or any 
future subsidized inland waterways are au- 
thorized, that the Army engineers prepare a 
complete and comprehensive plan of the en- 
tire waterways of the United States, existing 
and projected, and that a copy of such com- 
plete plan be supplied to every Member of 
Congress. In view of the multiple-use nature 
of the water of the country to be used in cer- 
tain of the projects in this bill, it is sug- 
gested to the Senate that a great compre- 
hensive survey of all water supplies, existing 
and potential, throughout the United States 
be made by a joint body, consisting of recla- 
mation engineers, Army engineers, and rep- 
resentatives of the Geological Survey. This 
is not only an urgent and vital matter to the 
arid and semiarid West, but to the generally 
water-complacent East and South, which ob- 
tain a large percentage of their water supply 
from underground sources. 

A project is recommended by the Army 
engineers only if the annual benefits exceed 
the annual costs. Within the annual costs 
are included all construction costs, capital 
charges, maintenance and operation, depreci- 
ation, amortization, cost to local interests, 
and so forth. No cost is disregarded. 

The Army engineers, in the surveys author- 
ized by Congress in House Document No. 308, 
Sixty-ninth Congress, first session, 1927, 
formulated and put forward comprehensive 
plans for all major river systems. These 
“308” reports have constituted in major part, 
the foundation for all subsequent steps taken 
in cooperation by the various interested Fed- 
eral agencies toward the formulation of 
comprehensive plans of development of all 
national water resources for beneficial pub- 
lic purposes. 

From a transportation standpoint there is 
no common interest or connection between 
all of the elements of the Nation’s water- 
courses, For instance, what connection is 
there between vessel traffic on the Columbia 
River, Oregon and Washington; fishing boat 
movements through Chincoteague Inlet, 
Va., and coal barge transportation on the 
proposed Beaver-Mahoning Canal? From a 
practical viewpoint no useful purpose is seen 
in calling for preparation of a single report 
on all the rivers of the country which would 
necessarily be voluminous and nothing more 
than a compilation of individual reports on 
individual waterways. 

Comprehensive plans are of value only 
where there is a relation between the im- 
provement and commerce on the different 
streams. This principle is observed in the 
surveys and reports of the Army engineers. 
Insofar as the Beaver-Mahoning project is 
concerned, a comprehensive study and report 
has been made of all feasible routes connect- 
ing the Ohio River with Lake Erie. No reason 
for further generalization of the problem 
is apparent. 


Mr. BURTON. I now reach the end of 
my discussion of the minority views. 
These I believe are also well answered by 
a reading of the Orders and Regulations 
of the Corps of Engineers. Therefore, 
Madam President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at this 
point as a part of my remarks a copy of 
the Orders and Regulations, Corps of 
Engineers, United States Army, chapter 
II, Navigation Surveys, paragraph 282.11, 
dealing with an analysis of the economic 
justification of the proposed improve- 
ments. These regulations provide in de- 
tail for the inclusion of interest on Fed- 
eral investment, and the various factors 
which I have been discussing, and which 
can be discussed further if further ques- 
tion with reference to them is raised. 
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There being no objection, the matter 
referred to was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


ORDERS AND REGULATIONS, CORPS OF ENGINEERS, 
UNITED STATES ARMY 


Chapter II, Navigation Surveys. Paragraph 
282.11. Analysis of economic justification of 
proposed improvements: 

(a) Reports on proposed river and harbor 
projects, except preliminary examinations or 
reviews thereof, must present two distinct 
and separate estimates: 

1. The estimated appropriation of public 
funds necessary for the execution of the proj- 
ect and for its subsequent maintenance. 

2. An estimate of the entire economic cost 
of the project, including interest charges and 
amortization set against an estimate of the 
benefits from the work. 

(b) The estimated cost of the proposed 
work as set forth in a recommendation for 
the adoption of a project should be that de- 
fined in subparagraph (1) above. Special 
care must be taken to avoid confusing the 
economic cost as defined in subparagraph (2) 
with the appropriation required, 

(c) In the interest of uniformity, the 
economic cost, by which the economic justifi- 
cation is weighed, should be computed as an 
annual carrying charge and not as a capi- 
talized sum; and the economic benefits 
should be computed on the same basis. 

(d) The benefits from the further im- 
provement of a going project should include 
only the increased return because of the 
further expenditures under consideration. 
The fact that an improvement already made 
is highly valuable in affecting transportation 
economies is not in itself sufficient grounds 
to justify expenditure for further improve- 
ment. Similarly, the fact that a past ex- 
penditure has not secured commensurate re- 
sults is not a compelling reason against 
further expenditure if it can be shown that 
transportation savings will repay the cost of 
further improvement. The estimate of eco- 
nomic cost of further improvement will 
therefore not include costs already incurred 
by the United States. 

(e) On large projects the following items 
should be included in the economic cost, so 
far as applicable: 

1. Federal investment: 

(a) Estimated expenditure by the Engineer 
Department for new work of construction 
and for lands, easements, and rights-of-way. 

(b) Estimated expenditure by other Fed- 
eral departments for new work entailed by 
construction, such as aids to navigation. 

(c) Total Federal first cost. 

(d) Interest during construction: 3 per- 
cent of item (c) for one-half of the esti- 
mated construction period. 

(e) Total Federal investment. 

2. Federal annual carrying charges: 

(a) Interest: 3 percent on item 1 (e). 

(b) Amortization of obsolescence and de- 
preciation. 

(c) Increased cost of maintenance and 
operation. 

(d) Total Federal carrying charges. 

3. Non-Federal investment: 

(a) Funds to be contributed. 

(b) Value of lands and rights-of-way to 
be furnished. : 

(c) Reconstruction or alteration of bridges 
or other structures (when not included under 
1 (a)). 

(d) Cost of new terminals to be provided 
by public agencies. 

(e) Total non-Federal first cost. 

(f) Interest during construction on item 3 
(e) at 4 percent for one-half of estimated 
construction period. 

(g) Estimated remaining value of works 
owned by local interests and scrapped on 
account of project. 

(h) Total non-Federal investment. 

4. Non-Federal carrying charges: 

(a) Interest at 4 percent on item 3 (h). 
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(b) Amortization of depreciation and ob- 
solescence. 

(c) Increased cost of operation and main- 
tenance of structures. 

(d) Loss of taxes on lands and property 
transferred to Federal ownership. 

(e) Gross non-Federal carrying charge. 

(1) Net estimated return from public ter- 
minals, etc., included in investment cost (to 
be deducted). 

(g) Net non-Federal carrying charge. 

5. Total carrying charge (item 2 plus 4): 

(f) Amortization: The item for amortiza- 
tion should be determined from a careful 
analysis of the useful life of the project and 
its major parts. Except at well-established 
ports having a general trade, the usefulness 
of channels and other apparently permanent 
works cannot be expected to extend indefi- 
nitely. Many works heretofore constructed 
for benefit of the lumber trade, for sailing 
vessels, etc., have been abandoned. It ap- 
pears highly probable that improvements 
made on oil ports will cease to be useful at 
some future time. With few exceptions, the 
useful life of river and harbor improvements 
of a permanent nature should not be taken 
at more than 50 years and in many cases 
should be a shorter period. The life of mov- 
able parts of works and of steel and wood 
construction will ordinarily not exceed 25 
years and may be less. The useful life of 
the various major parts of the structure, or 
of the work as a whole, should be analyzed, 
and the amortization determined for Federal 
works as an annual charge which, com- 
pounded at 3-percent interest as given in 
standard tables, will repay the cost of the 
project, less any amounts which may be re- 
coverable from tangible property and struc- 
tures at the end of the amortization period. 
Thus, for a lock and dam, the amortization 
charge might be: 

Fixed parts, 40 years life: 1.33 percent an- 
nually. 

Movable parts, 25 years life: 2.74 percent 
annually. 

The estimated charge for parts which would 
have a shorter life than that of the whole 
project would be required for major replace- 
ments and should be combined with the esti- 
mated cost of maintenance and operation, 
(e) (2) c, to obtain the estimated appro- 
priation of public funds necessary for the 
subsequent maintenance of the project, item 
(a) (1). The amortization cost to be in- 
cluded in non-Federal carrying charges 
should be similarly analyzed, but be based on 
4 percent interest, compounded, 

(g) On some projects certain of the items 
listed may not apply. Interest during con- 
struction need be included only when the 
anticipated construction period will exceed 
1 year. On projects for the improvement of 
existing works, where the benefits will ac- 
crue as the work proceeds, the interest dur- 
ing construction should be omitted. A flat 
charge of 4 percent for interest and obso- 
lescence and depreciation may be made on 
minor works, : 

(h) If the proposed improvement involves 
the advance replacement of an existing struc- 
ture of a going project, the total Federal 
investment, item (e) (1) e, should be re- 
duced by an amount equal to the estimated 
accumulated amortization charges for the ex- 
isting structure, due consideration to be given 
to the original cost, period of service and 
useful life. The carrying charges for the new 
work will accordingly be estimated as the 
amount in excess of the carrying charges for 
the existing structure, and the benefits for 
comparison should include only the increased 
return because of the new improvement. 
The present value of advanced replacement, 
betterments, etc., should similarly be de- 
ducted from the non-Federal investment. 

(i) The value of the benefits from an int- 
provement must be based on sound judg- 
ment. Where the improvement is clearly 
justified in the interest of safety and con- 
venience of established navigation, no at- 
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tempt need be made to set up a theoretical 
money value of the benefits. For example, 
the benefits from the removal of a hazard to 
shipping should not be measured by the 
average damage caused by such a hazard, but 
on sound business judgment as to whether 
the work is worth the cost. On the other 
hand, the benefits in the savings in the cost 
of transportation as set up by proponents of 
a project must not be blindly accepted, but 
must be analyzed and verified in the light of 
benefits actually realized in the use of simi- 
lar improvements already made. 

(j) When the improvement proposed is the 
establishment of a new route of inland wa- 
terway transportation, or a major extension 
of existing inland waterway routes or a new 
port, etc., an exhaustive survey and analysis 
of the amounts of commerce that would use 
the waterway must be made, and the savings 
in cost of transportation as compared with 
the cost by present routes determined. Only 
those commodities which experience shows 
will actually move by water should be in- 
cluded. In determining the amount of pro- 
spective commerce, due cognizance must be 
taken of the fact that for small shipments, 
the convenience, time, and assurance of de- 
livery may outweight the consideration of 
cost. When the prospective commerce in- 
cludes movements over connecting waterways 
the report. will include a full description of 
such waterways and of the type of traffic they 
carry and a statement as to their ade- 
quacy for the prospective commerce. If the 
proposed improvement will develop new wa- 
terway movements that extend to existing 
waterways, the estimated saving for the com- 
plete water movement will be included as a 
benefit, and no part of such saving should be 
deducted on the theory that it should be as- 
signed to the connecting waterway. On the 
other hand, when a proposed improvement 
will result in the extension of waterway 
movements already developed, only the sav- 
ings which result from the extension of the 
movements should be included as a benefit, 
and no part of the saving already being 
realized by movement on the existing water- 
way shall be included as a benefit for the new 
improvement. 

(k) In the final analysis, the probable 
transportation charges by water should be 
compared with the present transportation 
charges actually paid by the public. Since 
the present transportation charges presum- 
ably provide for a reasonable income on the 
total investment of present carriers, the esti- 
mated charge by water should likewise pro- 
vide for a reasonable income on the total in- 
vestment of the water carrier. All terminal 
and transfer costs and any storage charges 
while awaiting transshipment should be in- 
cluded. The estimated water transportation 
charges should be fully checked against the 
actual charges under parallel conditions. The 
adequacy of the proposed waterway for the 
transportation of commodities at the costs 
set up in determining the benefits must be 
carefully verified. 

(1) A favorable recommendation will be 
warranted only when the estimated bene- 
fits show a substantial margin over the total 
estimated carrying charges, due regard being 
had to intangible and collateral benefits. 
This margin should be sufficient to absorb the 
carrying charges which may accrue during 
the development of commerce on the im- 
provement and leave a net return to the 
public because of the improvement. 


Mr. BURTON. Madam President, I 
now direct my attention to the demon- 
strated benefits which would be experi- 
enced from operation of the proposed 
canal. In the engineers’ report of 1934, at 
pages 12 to 14. the Board of Engineers 
states that the saving would be $3,120,- 
400. That sum represents the difference 
between railroad costs and water trans- 
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portation costs. But I wish to emphasize 
that not only would that be the saving 
as is shown by the computation, but that 
it is an extremely conservative one. In 
reaching the conclusion set forth in the 
report, separate public hearings were 
held before the district engineer, divi- 
sion engineer, and the Board of Engi- 
neers. They also sent representatives 
into the field who carefully checked the 
basis for each estimate. They excluded 
any shipments by shippers who have ex- 
pressed opposition to the canal. They 
also limited their estimates to instances 
where a saving of at least 20 percent 
would be disclosed. These eliminated the 
close questions or doubtful cases. 

Madam President, at the end of the 
pamphlet which has been placed on the 
desks of Senators there are shown several 
pages in detail on which these savings 
are based. Comparisons are made be- 
tween the estimates made by various 
people, The result is a conservative one. 
For example, in the estimate of the ton- 
nage which would be moved by the canal, 
the Youngstown Chamber of Commerce 
estimated 9,180,700 tons of freight. The 
United States district engineer estimated 
5,605,000 tons. Colonel Barden, who 
made an independent investigation, esti- 
mated 6,350,000 tons. 

In order to be conservative, the Board 
of Engineers made an estimate far below 
that of the Youngstown Chamber of 
Commerce—even below that of the inde- 
pendent investigator—and estimated the 
amount to be 5,970,000, or approximately 
6,000,000 tons, which, under the circum- 
stances, is an extremely conservative 
estimate. I again refer to the comment 
made by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission that the reports as related to the 
through waterway indicate that the esti- 
mates as made by the engineers would 
probably be doubled. 

Furthermore, as appears on the last 
page of the pamphlet on the desks of 
Senators— 

The above estimate is based on commerce 
during the years 1929 and 1930. Considering 
the rate of growth of the steel industry from 
1900 to 1930 it seems reasonable to predict 
that by 1940 the tonnage and savings will be 
not less than 125 percent of that estimated 
above or 7,500,000 tons with savings from 
$3,500,000 to $4,000,000 annually. 


The trend since then has been up, not 
down. 

As further bearing upon the conserva- 
tiveness of this estimate, in estimating 
what the cost of water transportation 
would be, the Board of Engineers used 
5 mills per ton-mile as the cost of water 
transportation on the Ohio River and 
74 mills per ton-mile on the Beaver and 
Mahoning Rivers, whereas the Dravo 
Corporation, which is actually carrying 
on this kind of transportation at the 
present time, does it for 3 mills per ton- 
mile. 

As bearing still further upon the con- 
servativeness of the figures I cite the 
fact that in 1941 Colonel North, repre- 
senting the Board of Engineers of the 
Army, when asked what the savings 
would be if the canal were built in that 
year, estimated them not at $3,120,000 
but at $4,618,000. And in the 1944 testi- 
mony which was taken before us this 
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year, at page 107, Major General Robins, 
speaking for the Board of Engineers, said 
this about these rates: 

Senator Overton. What have you to say 
as to the ratio of cost to benefit, General? 
Are they increased since this report, one way 
or the other? Of course we have the costs, 
now. The question is, are the benefits in- 
creased or decreased? 

Major General Roms. I should say they 
are increased, Senator, because I think the 
need for this waterway has increased. The 
great development that has been made during 
the last few years in the vicinity of Youngs- 
town, I think, emphasizes the importance of 
the project. 

Senator OVERTON. There has been an in- 
crease of tonnage? 

Major General Roms. There has been an 
increase of tonnage, and an increase in the 
importance of the tonnage to the country. 


Also at the hearings in 1944, at page 
108, in answer to a question that I asked 
Colonel Feringa, he further emphasized 
the conservativeness of these figures. My 
question was as follows: 

In connection with your estimated pro- 
spective tonnage you base your estimates of 
the benefits upon, could you explain the basis 
used there to show whether it is a conserva- 
tive basis of estimate or not? 


Colonel Feringa replied: 

I am talking from memory. That is given 
in the report in detail. It was very conserva- 
tively estimated. Like all our analyses of 
prospective tonnage, we got in touch with the 
prospective shippers. * * * I think we 
took something like 60 percent of that pro- 
spective tonnage. The analysis was made 
during the years when there wasn't as much 
production as later, and we did not include 
in that tonnage the probable tonnage that 
the interests that are opposed to the canal 
will ship. I think the estimate is extremely 
conservative. 


That brings me to the question of the 
estimates of cost. I have already placed 
in the Recorp the rules which govern the 
engineers in making these estimates, 
They are a guaranty of their conserva- 
tive nature. 

On page 15 of the pamphlet which ap- 
pears on the desk of Senators there is a 
tabulation of annual costs. It is broken 
down in detail; it is taken from House 
Document No. 277, Seventy-third Con- 
gress, page 12, paragraph 29, and I ask 
unanimous consent that it may be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the table will be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The table is as follows: 

Based on the total construction cost, the 
Board of Engineers estimated the annual cost 
as follows (see H. Doc. 277, 73d Cong., 2d sess., 
p. 12, par. 29): 

To the United States: 
Interest at 4 percent on first 


S $1, 480, 000 
Obsolescence at 0.42 percent 
of Arat ot 155, 000 


Maintenance of channel, 214 


percent of original cost 300, 000 
Maintenance and operation 
of seven locks and dams at 
o 280, 000 
Maintenance and operation 
of two reservoirs (Berlin 
and Milton) 20, 000 
Maintenance and operation 
of two railroad bridges 40, 000 
TOf Ss ee 2, 275, 000 
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To local interests: 
Six percent interest on first 
cost (no maintenance or 
amortization included) 


2, 875, 000 


Mr. BURTON. There again I wish to 
comment on the extreme conservatism 
of the figures. The total is $2,875,- 
000, which is substantially lower than 
the $3,120,000 I have just mentioned as 
the gross saving, and the figure, $3,120,- 
000 could well be moved up many hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars on a fair 
basis and the figure $2,875,000 could well 
be reduced. 

I can demonstrate the conservative- 
ness of these in many ways: It appears 
that interest is computed at 4 percent on 
first cost to the United States. The re- 
vised calculations of the engineers have 
now reduced that to 3 percent. 

On the question of obsolescence, how- 
ever, this change of interest has a re- 
verse effect on that particular item. If, 
in computing an obsolescence item, the 
interest is to be compounded at 3 per- 
cent instead of 4 percent, the resulting 
annual allowance for obsolescence would 
have to be a little larger than that shown 
in the table. This increase, however, 
would not equal the reduction in the 
first item. 

Coming to the next item, that of main- 
tenance of channel at 2½ percent of 
original cost, I may point out that that 
is an extremely liberal maintenance 
charge, so liberal that in fact, in the 


Grand total 


opinion of the engineers, it eliminates ` 


the item of depreciation, because on that 
basis the canal would be in a hundred 
percent condition at ail times. 

On the next item, maintenance and 
operation of seven locks and dams at 
$40,000 per lock and dam, the number 
of locks and dams has been reduced to 
six, and therefore it will be necessary to 
reduce that item by at least $40,000. 

For maintenance and operation of two 
reservoirs, the one at Berlin and the one 
at Milton, that item can now be omitted, 
because those reservoirs are to be oper- 
ated for flood-control purposes, and will 
be otherwise charged. 

Similarly, turning to the charge to the 


local interests, that is computed at 6 per- 


cent interest on the first cost. I may 
say that, under their procedure, the engi- 
neers now have reduced the 6 percent 
rate of interest here used to 4 percent. 
Also at the time this computation was 
made the capital cost to the local in- 
terests was estimated at $10,000,000, 
whereas now it is estimated at about 
$3.900,000. 

This amply demonstrates the extreme 
conservativeness of the figures on this 
particular feature of the project. 

Now I may point out that there were 
included in the construction costs items 
which are based upon 1938 and 1940 rates 
of wages and costs of construction. 
This is a sound basis for the estimate as 
a post-war project. As a matter of fact 
it is the estimate used throughout the 
engineers’ reports, If it is to be criticized 
here as an estimate of post-war costs, 
then every project before the Senate 
would have to be modified accordingly. 

When we come to the question of har- 
bor facilities and facilities for unloading, 
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I point out that they are amply provided 
for in House Document No. 277. At 
paragraph 30 it is expressly stated that 

The cost of terminals and transfer facilities, 
which is not included in the above state- 
ments of cost, has been taken into account 
in estimating the savings by including in 
the costs of transportation by water, termi- 
nal and transfer charges sufficient to pay 
for interest and operation on these facilities. 


The item of interest during construc- 
tion is omitted in this case in accordance 
with the regular practice of the engi- 
neers on a comparatively small project or 
where substantial benefits accrue as the 
project is being built. 

I have already listed many of the users 
who will benefit from this canal up and 
down the canal. Those benefits will ac- 
crue during the construction, thereby 
making this item an unnecessary one. 

Similarly, capital investment in float- 
ing equipment is also figured into the es- 
timates of the rates for ti:ansportation. 

That brings us to the justification of 
the canal based on savings, showing that 
the savings are far in excess of those 
indicated in the official report, although 
the official reports themselves amply jus- 
tify the project on an economic basis. 

I now come to a brief statement on the 
effect of the project on the employment 
of labor. The question is whether or 
not the project will adversely affect 
labor. It has been claimed in some of 
the discussions of this canal that some- 
how or other its construction might re- 
duce employment on the railroads, or at 
large in the country, to greater extent 
than it would create employment in the 
operation of the canal, That is not Ac- 
cording to the estimate of the situation 
as shown in the hearings in 1941. I here 
quote from a brief filed by J. C. Arget- 
singer, of the Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co., as it appears at page 57 in 
the House hearings of 1941, held Septem- 
ber 30 to October 6. He said he had 
looked into this matter of the effect on 
labor in detail. The statement con- 
cludes that the building of the canal 
would increase rather than decrease em- 
ployment. I read a few sentences from 
page 57, as follows: 

Let us assume that 5,000 tons of coal (the 
actual pay tonnage is more than 5,000) are 
hauled on the average coal train, 6,000,000 
tons divided by 5,000 tons means 1,200 train- 
loads. The witness says that this movement 
can be accomplished in 8 hours, so divide 
1,200 by 3 shifts and you have 1 train oper- 
ating 400 days. To provide for holidays, Sun- 
days, delays, and breakages, let us say that 2 
trains per year are necessary. Thus from a 
labor standpoint the, work of 2 crews per year 
will be lost, or in the language of the rais 
road's own witness, 30 employees times $1,800 
per year equals $54,000 in lost wages. 


Then, on page 58, the same witness 
compares this with the employment 
which would result from the operation 
of the canal. I quote: 


On this basis the waterway furnishes em- 
ployment for 60 lock employees, 16 repairmen, 
and 75 employees on the towing units, or a 
total of 147 jobs with a pay roll of $258,000. 

The railroad jobs lost for this line haul 
movement are 30 crew members with a pay 
roll of $54,000. 

The total employment picture is benefited 
by the waterway to the extent of 117 jobs 
and $204,000 in pay roll. 
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The witness continues, however, as 
follows: 


All of this becomes very unimportant and 
irrelevant, however, when we consider that 
the drying up of this district, even to the ex- 
tent of 10 percent, because of inability to 
compete with low-cost water transportation 
already given to other districts, would throw 
25,000 persons out of work, destroy over a 
hundred million dollars of investment, im- 
pair school, county, and State bonds, close 
churches and colleges, and create new prob- 
lems of relief. Ours is a home-owning dis- 
trict (steel workers here are largely home 
owners) and I hate to think of 25,000 fam- 
ilies losing their homes. 


I wish to add also that there testified 
before the Senate committee in 1944 rep- 
resentatives of organized labor in the 
steel mills and in the community at large 
in Youngstown. They strongly endorsed 
the Beaver and Mahoning Canal. 

Some reference has been made, in the 
literature on this subject, to whether or 
not the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress has endorsed this project. I 
may point out that the president of that 
distinguished body is JOHN L. MCCLELLAN, 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
Arkansas. Its national vice presidents 
are the senior Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr, Overton], and three Members of 
the House of Representatives, Mr. WHIT- 
TINGTON, of Mississippi; Mr. PETERSON, of 
Georgia, and Mr. CLasoN, of Massachu- 
setts. The chairman of the board is 
Representative SHORT, of Missouri. I 
may say that the National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress has endorsed this proj- 
ect. Lread from a letter of November 16, 
1944, addressed to me by William H. 
Webb, executive vice president, contain- 
ing the following statement: 

The Beaver-Mahoning waterway project 
Was considered by the projects committee, 
composed of a waterway expert from each of 
the engineering divisions of the United 
States, at the first meeting after its organiza- 
tion in the year 1935. After careful consid- 
eration of the project the committee recom- 
mended unanimously that the project be put 
in class I—endorsed—which means the com- 
mittee is convinced that the project is sound, 
needful, and sufficiently advanced in status, 
and should be promptly constructed in the 
public interest. The congress in convention 
assembled thereupon unanimously approved 
the recommendation of the committee. 

At the several conventions of the Congress 
subsequently held, including the most re- 
cent session held in New Orleans, La., July 
27-28, 1944, the Congress reiterated its pre- 
vious endorsement of the Beaver-Mahoning 
waterway. 

Under our procedure a project once en- 
dorsed by the Congress upon the recommen- 
dation of the projects committee retains its 
status until finally constructed, unless the 


Congress in the meantime rescinds such 
action. 


Project Nos. 1 and 2 having been con- 
structed, the Beaver-Mahoning waterway re- 
tains its status as the No. 1 end first project 
in our highest classification as an endorsed 
project. 


Madam President, I wish to conclude 
this statement as I began it, by saying 
that this is a proposal to retain in the 
program of the United States for its post- 
war program a project which has been 
repeatedly and soundly approved. The 
project has been approved by two boards 
of engineers, by three Chiefs of Engi- 
neers, twice by the Committee on Rivers 
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and Harbors of the House, and twice by 
the Senate Committee on Commerce. It 
has once passed the House and once the 
Senate. It is before us now in a form 
which reiterates the previous authoriza- 
tion, modifying it only in accordance 
with the recommendation of the Chief 
of Engineers increasing the Federal cost 
by a million and a half dollars, and 
making the money available in accord- 
ance with the final recommendation, for 
future use, greatly needed, as demon- 
strated in this statement. It is a fair 
and reasonable part of any post-war 
program that may be passed by this Con- 
gress, and in view of its repeated en- 
dorsement in the past, I trust the Senate 
will again endorse it today. 


AMENDMENT OF MUSTERING-OUT PAY- 


MENT LAW — MENTALLY DISABLED 
VETERANS 


Mr. REVERCOMB. Madam Presi- 
dent, on behalf of the Cominittee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, I report back favorably with- 
out amendment House bill 5408, to amend 
the Mustering-Out Payment Act of 1944, 
to provide a method for accomplishing 


certain mustering-out payments on be- 


half of mentally disabled veterans, and 
for other purposes, and I submit a re- 
port (No. 1313) thereon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the report will be received and 
the bill will be placed on the calendar. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Madam President, 
I ask unanimous consent for the imme- 
nme consideration and passage of the 

ill. 

Mr. GUFFEY. I object. 

Mr. LUCAS. What was the unani- 
mous-consent request? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. For immediate 
consideration of the bill. I shall þe glad 
to make explanation of the bill if the 
Senator desires it. 

Mr. LUCAS. I think we ought to have 
some explanation of the bill. 

Mr. OVERTON. Madam President, 
may there be an explanation made of the 
bill before it is to be considered by the 
Senate? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Iam proceeding to 
do that now, I may say to the Senator. 

Mr. OVERTON. Madam President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. < 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. OVERTON. The subject matter 
before the Senate at the present time is 
an amendment to the river and harbor 
bill, and my question is: Can there be an 
explanation of another bill which is not 
before the Senate? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Of course, if there 
is objection, I cannot proceed. 

Mr. OVERTON. Madam President, I 
am forced to object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Very well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be placed on the calendar. 


RIVER AND HARBOR IMPROVEMENTS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 3961) authorizing the 
construction, repair, and preservation of 
certain public works on rivers and har- 
bors, and for other purposes, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment at the top of page 22, relat- 
ing to the Beaver and Mahoning Rivers, 
Pennsylvania and Ohio. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Madam President, 
the Beaver-Mahoning project calls for 
the building of a dead-end channel 12 
feet deep and from 200 to 250 feet wide 
up the Beaver-Mahoning Rivers from 
the Ohio River in Pennsylvania to 
Struthers, Ohio, a distance of approxi- 
mately 35 miles. 

There are several interesting things 
connected with the project. The first is 
the 12-foot channel. The waterway is 
to be 12 feet deep and from 200 to 250 
feet wide. Why this 12-foot channel? I 
think all the channels to date on the en- 
tire Mississippi water system have been 
9 feet deep with the exception of some 
earlier ones which were made 6 feet deep 
and for which authorization has been 
sought to increase to the 9-foot depth. 
One of the arguments used to convert 
these 6-foot channels to 9 feet has been 
that a 6-foot channel on a 9-foot system 
is similar to a narrow-gage railroad 
connection on a  broad-gage road. 
Would we be right in assuming that a 
12-foot channel on the Beaver-Mahoning 
Rivers would throw the rest of the Mis- 
sissippi canal system, that is the 9-foot 
channel, into the category of a narrow- 
gage railroad, or is it notice that it is 
the intention of the promoters of inland 
waterways to convert the entire system 
into a 12-foot channel. If that is so, I 
think we have a right to know it. 

The total cost of this canal to the Fed- 
eral Government, and to the local com- 
munities, will be in round figures, 
$70,000,000, of which $38,000,000 is the 
proposed Federal contribution. 

Why is this proposal being made and 
to what purposes will the proposed 
canal, if constructed, be put? By that I 
mean what is the type of freight to be 
hauled over it, and who are to be the 
beneficiaries? 

As the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Bun- 
TON] stated a few moments ago, the 
Beaver-Mahoning project originally en- 
visioned a canal going through to Lake 
Erie. That idea has apparently been 
abandoned in favor of this 35-mile dead- 
end canal. The dead end of this canal 
is at Struthers, Ohio; that is, in the 
Youngstown district, which is one of the 
large steel-producing areas of the coun- 
try. The open end of the canal is at the 
mouth of the Beaver-Mahoning Rivers, 
where it enters the Ohio River. A little 
farther up the Ohio River is Pittsburgh, 
with its great steel industry, and most 
of the steel plants in the Pittsburgh area 
are located on the banks of the Ohio 
River. 


Coal is a very important product in the 
manufacture of steel. Roughly the fig- 
ures are that it takes 2 tons of coal to 
make 1 ton of steel. The great producing 
areas of the bituminous-type coal are in 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia, and Ken- 
tucky. In the case of the Pittsburgh 
area, the coal is taken by barge up or 
down the Ohio River—I am talking now 
of what happens at present—it is shipped 
by barge to railroad points neer the 
mouth of the Beaver-Mahoning at places 
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called Colona, Conway, and Smiths Ferry, 
and then transferred to railroad cars 
and hauled up to Youngstown and 
Struthers. The freight rate on this coal 
is 95 cents per ton from Colona and Con- 
way to Youngstown, which includes the 
lifting charge. 

For a long time the steel companies in 
the Youngstown area have been seeking 
to reduce this freight rate and now they 
are asking authorization for a Federal 
and local expenditure totaling $70,000,000 
in order to help them do so. I am in- 
formed also that the steel companies feel 
that the construction of this $70,000,000 
canal would enable them to use more 
coal from their so-called captive mines 
than they are able to do at the present 
time. 

The evidence during the committee 
hearings on this bill brought out and em- 
phasized that the authorization of this 
canal has been sought to enable the 
Youngstown steel people to get their coal 
at cheaper rates. In fact, we have been 
asked to authorize the construction of 
this waterway for the benefit of some 
three or four big steel-producing con- 
cerns, 

To bear out this statement, I will quote 
from the testimony of Mr. Kenneth M. 
Lloyd, secretary, Mahoning Valley In- 
dustrial Council, Youngstown, Ohio, one 
of the proponents of this project. On 
page 115 of the hearings on H. R. 3961, 
part II, Beaver-Mahoning Rivers project, 
Mr. Lloyd said: 

The principal commerce to be moved on 
the proposed waterway is the so-called ex- 
river coal which is transferred from barges 
at Smiths Ferry, Conway, or Colona, appear- 
ing on the map right at the mouth of the 
Beaver River on the Ohio River, to the rail- 
roads for shipment into the Youngstown 
district. 


There are four railroads that traverse 
this district: the Pennsylvania, the Pitts- 
burgh & Lake Erie Railroad, the Youngs- 
town & Suburban, which is the Pittsburgh 
Coal Company’s private railroad, and the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. There are, 
of course, also excellent highways which 
can be used for truck hauling. 

I particularly call the attention of the 
Senate to the Youngstown & Suburban, 
which is the private railroad of the Pitts- 
burgh Coal Co. It is important, in that, 
being a private railroad there are ap- 
parently no published freight rates, as 
the operation of this railroad is confined 
to the business of the Pittsburgh Coal Co. 
It is of interest and of great importance 
in the whole inland waterway set-up to 
know that this private railroad company 
was refused a certificate of necessity and 
convenience by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. The decision of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in refusing 
this certificate can be found cn pages 43 
and 619, volume 150 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission Reports. 

This has a very direct bearing on an 
amendment which I submitted regarding 
this very important question of necessity 
and convenience, which Senators will find 
on their desks, and which I shall move 
for. consideration when the controversial 
committee amendments shall have been 
disposed of. However, as that question, 
at least of necessity does come into this 
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picture of the proposed 35-mile dead-end 
canal from the Ohio River up the Beaver- 
Mahoning to Struthers, let us compare 
this with the situation of a railroad ask- 
ing to build a line over this 35 miles in 
order to provide a further transporta- 
tion system. Before a railroad can make 
a line extension into new territory, it 
must first make a showing of necessity 
and convenience. It must conclusively 
prove that the area is not now adequate- 
ly served by transportation. I fail to see 
why a canal system should not be called 
upon to show necessity and convenience 
when authorization is sought to construct 
a new means of transportation into a 
district. Here is a small river, for which 
authorization is being sought to make it 
into a transportation system; and yet on 
the banks of this river for the entire 35- 
mile distance, four railroads are oper- 
ating. There has been no complaint that 
the service of these railroads is deficient. 
As a matter of fact, there is overwhelm- 
ing evidence that the railroads are doing 
a splendid job and are completely filling 
the bill so far as the hauling of coal to 
the steel mills in the Youngstown area is 
concerned. Every project in this bill 
should be subject to the test of necessity 
and convenience, and if the Interstate 
Commerce Commission—and this in ev- 
ery way is interstate commerce—is pre- 
pared to grant a certificate of necessity 
and convenience, then, and only then, 
should the Congress be asked to author- 
ize construction of such projects. 

Back of this project is another angle 
which is interesting, as it reveals a fur- 
ther illogical reasoning as to why the 
United States Treasury and, therefore, 
the United States taxpayers, should con- 
struct this dead-end canal, in order to 
bring coal at a cheaper freight rate to 
the Youngstown steel industry. As I said 
a few moments ago, the steel mills at 
Pittsburgh get their coal over the Ohio 
River. The Youngstown steel people feel 
that the Pittsburgh crowd have an ad- 
vantage over them. 

Mr. Lloyd, in his testimony on page 
119 of the hearings, stated: 

We are not asking for anything which has 
not been provided to our principal com- 
petitors on the Ohio River. We have never 
appeared in opposition to any project de- 
signed to benefit our competitors by reduc- 
ing their assembly costs on raw materials. 


I call particular attention to the 
words “designed to benefit our competi- 
tors.” Of course, the inference is nat- 
ural, and the statement is clear, that the 
channels in the Ohio River were largely 
constructed for the benefit of the big 
steel companies. 

Mr. President, in support of this con- 
tention I hold in my hand a magazine 
called Waterways. It was sent to me 
with the compliments of the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress, and is a 
marked copy. I take it that the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress is the 
organization to which the distinguished 
Senator from Ohio referred. The mark- 
ing calls attention to page 11, and to 
some 6 succeeding pages. On those pages 
there are some excellent photographic 
reproductions of water transportation, 
and being naturally interested in this 
rivers and harbors bill, and all that had 
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been said about the great advantage 
which would accrue to the people from 
the construction of various waterways, it 
was most enlightening to read the cap- 
tion under various pictures. 

The first shows the Wheeling Steel 
Corporation’s steam towboat Carbon, 
and barges. 

The second shows the steam towboat 
Charles T. Campbell of the Campbell 
Transportation Co. My information is 
that the Campbell Transportation Co. 
was recently purchased by the Mississippi 
Valley Barge Lines, a common carrier 
barge service, and is, therefore, a carrier- 
owned barge line. 

The third shows the C. W. Talbot, of 
the Union Barge Line, is a steam towboat 
of 775 horsepower, and we are advised in 
the caption that she is a sister ship of 
the Sam Craig and the J. D. Ayres. Iam 
advised, according to the records of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, that 
87 percent of the stock of the Union 
Barge Line Corporation is owned by the 
Dravo Corporation, a large sand and 
gravel company engaging also in machin- 
ery and shipbuilding. 

The fourth shows a Diesel towboat, 
The Tri-State, of the Ashland Oil & Re- 
fining Co. 

The fifth shows a picture of the steam 
towboat Titan pushing a string of barges, 
The Titan, according to the caption, be- 
longs to the Jones & Laughlin Steel Cor- 
poration. 

The sixth shows the Carnegie-IIlinois 
Steel Corporation steam towboat Lamont 
Hughes. 

The last one shows a Very big affair of 
1,200 horsepower pushing 18 barges and 
called the City of Pittsburgh, of the Ohio 
Barge Line, a subsidiary of the United 
States Steel Corporation. 

Madam President, we have a right to 
ask, For whom are these waterways being 
built? Who is benefiting by them? 
From the photographs in that article, I 
should say—and this article was sent to 
me by the Rivers and Harbors Congress— 
that if these photographs show a rela- 
tively correct proportion of the owner- 
ship of barges—and there is no reason to 
doubt that they do—then, on that part 
of the water transportation system on 
which they operate, the great majority 
of the towboats and barges are owned 
and operated by the big corporations. 

Madam President, we have a right to 
ask and at the same time to consider 
most seriously, Are we going to build and 
maintain a Federal transportation sys- 
tem, and are we going to spend millions 
of dollars of taxpayers’ money to build 
and subsidize a transportation medium 
for the benefit of large corporations op- 
erating in this country? 

I repeat, Madam President, that I 
hold no brief for the railroads. I hold 
no brief for the trucking companies. 
The latter enter very little into this pic- 
ture, as the type of freight hauled by 
water transportation is hardly the type 
that would be possible on the highways 
of the Nation. Be that as it may, in 
order to form a fair, just, and equitable 
comparison of rates of hauling as be- 
tween any two systems of transporta- 
tion, the initial costs and maintenance 
should very definitely be taken into 
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consideration, and particularly where in 
one case the cost of construction and 
maintenance of the transportation fa- 
cility is undertaken by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, as compared to the other case, 
where the transportation system has 
been built up over many years by pri- 
vate enterprise and devoted to public 
service. 

As further evidence that this is purely 
a project for the benefit of the large 
steel companies, I again quote Mr. Lloyd. 
The chairman of the subcommittee, the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. OVERTON] 
asked Mr. Lloyd: 

Well, now, what industries in and around 


Youngstown would be serviced by this chan- 
nel? 

Mr. LLoYp. I am very happy, sir, that you 
asked the question. I would like to say that, 
according to the American Iron and Steel 
Institute, the following companies are listed 
as basic steel-producing units in the Youngs- 
town area: the Carnegie Illinois Steel Cor- 
poration, the Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Co., the Republic Steel Corporation, the 
Sharon Steel Corporation, the Struthers Iron 
& Steel Co., the Copper -Weld Steel Co. at 
Warren. 


Mr. Lloyd further stated that the Cop- 
per Weld Steel Co. is an organization 
which uses electric furnaces and, as a 
result of that fact, it depends for its fuel 
on electricity. Mr. Lloyd further ad- 
vised the committee that he was pre- 
pared to introduce a representative from 
each one of these companies as pro- 
ponents of this project. 

The first of these representatives of 
big steel companies to be introduced by 
Mr. Lloyd was one J. C. Argetsinger, 
vice president and general counsel, 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Youngs- 
town, Ohio. Mr. Argetsinger had some 
most interesting things to say. I shall 
not take up the time of the Senate to go 
over his testimony to any great extent, 
but I do wish to call attention to a state- 
ment he made on page 127 of the hear- 
ings: 

Competition, of course, is dog eat dog, every 
man for himself, and in this case it is simply 
one steel company fithting to see that an- 
other competing steel company does not re- 
ceive the same advantages that he has. 


The case referred to in this statement 
is, of course, the authorization for the 
building of this 35-mile long dead end 
canal on the Beaver and Mahoning 
Rivers. 

Madam President, this project or the 
authorization for it has been sought for 
sometime previously, and House Docu- 
ment 277 of the Seventy-third Congress, 
second session, contained the reports of 
the man who at that time was division 
engineer, Col. R. C. Moore, and the man 
who then was district engineer, Maj. W. 
D. Styer. I should like to have the Sen- 
ate listen what Colonel Moore stated in 
paragraph 28, page 23: 

In my opinion, the Government should not 
undertake the improvement considered in 
this report. Even the total theoretical sav- 
ings based on optimistic traffic prophecies are 
insufficient to justify the large expenditures 
involved. The assumption that the active 
available tonnage would be attracted to the 
rivers is untenable. 

It would not be an attractive waterway. It 
would not afford facilities for navigation 
equivalent to those of the system embracing 
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the Monongahela, Allegheny, and Ohio Rivers. 
The waterway would be essentially an indus- 
trial basin serving a limited area and rela- 
tively a few industries. The improvement 
would be of little benefit to the general wel- 
fare of the Nation and it would not be pro- 
ductive of appreciable increase in national 
wealth through the development of national 
resources. It is recommended that the Fed- 
eral Government not undertake improvement 
of the Beaver and Mahoning Rivers in accord- 
ance with the plan considered in this report. 


Madam President, one very important 
factor to take into consideration in con- 
nection with this project is the fact that 
while the railroads operate year in and 
year out, this stub-end canal would be 
subject to ice, fog, and high velocity wind, 
so that there would be a limited opera- 
tion of not in excess of 9 months. In 
other words, for 3 months of the year, 
and probably more, this means of trans- 
portation could not be utilized, and the 
big steel companies in the Youngstown 
area would again have to revert to use 
of the railroads to haul their coal. That 
would mean that the railroads would 
have to maintain their property and have 
in readiness locomotives, coal cars, and 
other operating units, in order obligingly 
to take care of the Youngstown steel 
companies during the period when their 
dead-end canal would be frozen up or 
otherwise out of use. But during the 8 
or 9 months when the Federally subsi- 
dized transportation system would be 
available, the railroads, with their em- 
ployees, their plants, and their equip- 
ment, would be told to stand aside. 

Mr. BURTON. Madam President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. BURTON. I merely wish to make 
sure that the Senator appreciates the 
fact that the Board of Engineers for 
Rivers and Harbors in its final reports 
on the project has overruled the district 
and division engineers on the original 
report, and has pointed out in the final 
report that the lower canal would be 
open 350 days of the year, and therefore 
there would not be any necessity for the 
shut-down which is indicated by the au- 
thority to whom the Senator from Wyo- 
ming has referred. Furthermore, the 
type of freight which would be carried 
would be the type which could easily be 
stock-piled, and therefore the railroads 
would not be under the necessity of 
maintaining stand-by service for the 
short canal. 

The long canal to Lake Erie is some- 
thing else, but the short canal would be 
much more open in winter than the 
northern end would be, and the traffic 
situation is such that the materials could 
readily be stock-piled. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Madam President, 
Iam interested in what the Senator from 
Ohio has said. I hold in my hand a 
magazine entitled “The Taxpayers’ Case 
Against Youngstown’s Beaver-Mahoning 
Dead-End Canal,” and in this connection 
I am interested to see in the magazine a 
photograph bearing the following cap- 
tion: 

The Beaver River at Beaver Falls, Pa., on 
January 6, 1940, where skaters are taking ad- 
vantage of the thick ice to enjoy their favor- 
ite sport. During periods of this kind of 
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weather, all traffic on the dead-end canal will, 
of ccurse, be indefinitely suspended. 


The photograph shows that the river 
is frozen solid from one side to the other. 

Mr. TAFT. Madam President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. Of course, the Senator 
knows that the question is chiefly one of 
the transportation of coal, with resultant 
great savings to Youngstown. Of course, 
the Senator also knows that the Great 
Lakes are frozen during winter, but all 
the coal which goes to the Northwest is 
shipped during a much shorter period— 
nai.cly, a period of 9 months—and is 
stock-piled when it is delivered. 

So, it seems to me that the very short 
period when the Beaver-Mahoning Canal 
would be frozen is certainly no objec- 
tion. There is no question at all that the 
coal could be transported during the pe- 
riod when the canal would be open, as in 
the case of transportation on the Great 
Lakes. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Madam President, 
if this canal were for the general best 
interests, the project would be in a better 
position. But even at that it would be 
an unsound project. It is a plan for the 
financial betterment of a few large steel 
companies, 


According to testimony presented at 
the hearings by Mr. Percy Tetlow, rep- 
resenting the United Mine Workers of 
America, the Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Co. at Youngstown is the only plant in 
Youngstown of the great steel companies 
which could use that waterway, and that 
waterway alone, for transportation. Mr. 
Tetlow further said that the Republic 
Iron & Steel Corporation has great 
coal resources that can be moved down 
the Monongahela River and the Ohio 
River, and by this canal to Struthers, but 
it would not reach the Republic plants. 

Mr. Tetlow continued as follows: 

As an investment of money, either post- 
war, or now, or at any time, to my mind, it 
is uneconomical, unsound, and it will not be 
beneficial to all of the people in the com- 
munities reached by this canal. The steam 
coals or the heating coals that are available 
must be moved by rail into the city of 
Youngstown. This canal would not be avail- 
able for that. There is approximately 
7,000,000 tons of coal used in that area an- 
nually. This coal has heretofore, and now is, 
coming from the Ohio mines into Youngs- 


town, either by rail or motortruck (800,000 
tons). 


Mr. Tetlow throughout his statement 
was insistent in regard to the shipment 
of coal that— 


The shipment of coal to Struthers, Ohio, 
over that waterway will be almost exclusively, 
if it is shipped by water, to the Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube plants at Struthers. 


What new towage or new wealth do 
these subsidized inland waterways pro- 
duce? They produce none that I can as- 
certain. Their only function is to take 
away business, during a portion of the 
year, from some other transportation 
system which is well able to take care of 
that business. The railroad, as a com- 
mon carrier, must at all times be pre- 
pared to accept shipments weighing from 
1 ounce to a million tons. It is on the 
job in winter as well as in summer, in 
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flood time as well as in dry time, whereas 
in certain seasons the subsidized inland 
waterways may be frozen up and unable 
to function. They are very much a fine- 
weather transportation system. Even if 
the enemy were on our shores, and we 
uccdea-*addidonur transportation isthe 
worst way, much of the subsidized water- 
ways would be of no value to us during 
the winter months. Certainly the Beav- 
er-Mahoning dead-end canal could not, 
by the greatest stretch of the imagina- 
tion, be considered to be strategically 
important to the war effort. 

The Beaver-Mahoning dead-end canal 


project differs from others which have 


been before the Senate in the past few 
days. In the discussions regarding the 
Tombigbee project, the question was 
raised as to justification, and in most 
cases the justification of costs was built 
up on a series of intangible assets. In 
the case of the Beaver-Mahoning project 
no intangible assets have been put for- 
ward for the simple reason that there 
are none. 

Another striking difference between 
this project and practically every other 
project in the bill—both controversial 
and noncontroversial—is that this pro- 
posed 35-mile canal does not have the 
support of the Senators from Pennsyl- 
vania. Ninety percent of the waterway 
would flow through that State. The 
canal, as we have been told, would be 
approximately 35 miles long. Of that 
distance 3144 miles would be in Pennsyl- 
vania and approximately only 3% miles 
in Ohio. I do not think it is the policy of 
this body to approve any canal project 90 
percent of which is opposed by the Sena- 
tors from the State through which the 
canal would flow. 

I have earlier referred to the lack of 
intangible justification. There being no 
intangible assets to form the basis of a 
justification, let us see what are put for- 
ward as tangible assets. The approval 
of the committee of authorization for 
the construction of the canal is sought 
by the proponents in conjunction with 
the United States engineers on the 
basis of estimated benefits. Those bene- 
fits would be in the ratio of 1 to 1.08. 
That means, as I understand it, that if 
today it costs $1.08 per ton to haul coal 
by rail from Conway, or Smith’s Ferry, 
or Colona to the Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co.; we are now asked to believe 
that by the construction of this $70,- 
000,000 canal, the water-borne freight 
rate on the coal from the mouth of the 
Beaver-Mahoning on the Ohio River up 
to the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co.’s 
property at Struthers would be $1, or a 
saving of 8 cents per ton, or in that ratio. 
But that in itself is definitely not suffi- 
cient to justify such a project, and par- 
ticularly so when we realize the basis on 
which that figure is reached. -The $1.08, 
which is purely a ratio figure, is based, 
as are all railroad freight rates, on the 
proportional cost of the railroad bed, the 
rails, the locomotives, cost of mainte- 
nance, cost of loading and unloading, 
and the great number of men employed 
in such operations. In addition, there 
are tremendous taxes which the rail- 
roads of the country are called upon to 
pay. All those factors enter into the 
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making of the rate. On the other hand, 
the rate of $1 is based apparently only on 
the costs of a tugboat, a string of barges, 
the operation and maintenance thereof, 
and the comparatively small amount of 
taxes which would be payable on a tug- 
‘boat-emd barges, Sd no. conciderstion. 
whatsoever is taken of the $70,000,000 
investment, with an annual upkeep of 
more than $2,000,000 a year, including 
$630,000 for the local authorities. 

As one very much opposed to unlimited 
Federal expenditures, I suggest that 
rather than approve this authorization, 
the Federal Government should build 
another railroad, paralleling the pro- 
posed 35-mile waterway. A very good 
double-track railroad could be built for 
between five and ten million dollars, and 
the annual upkeep of such a railroad 
would not exceed $150,000 a year. It 
would be very much to the taxpayers’ 
benefit to turn such a railroad over to 
the Youngstown steel mills, not charge 
them a cent for it, and keep it up for 
them at a cost of $150,000 a year. In that 
way the Federal Government and local 
interests would save $60,000,000 on orig- 
inal costs and at least $1,800,000 annual 
upkeep costs as compared with the 
waterway. 

I am not advocating the construction 
of such a federally owned railroad, but 
am merely using the suggestion for a 
comparison, to illustrate the inequality 
of the basis of calculation for freight 
rates as between the two systems. 

The construction, maintenance, and 
operation of waterways in a country bar- 
ren of railroads can be justified, but 
when it is proposed to spend vast sums 
on construction or deepening of a chan- 
nel to permit water-borne transportation 
or a river, on either bank of which there 
is a modern railroad equipped to handle 
all available traffic, the justification is a 
different and much more difficult mat- 
ter. 

I hold no brief for the railroads, but 
with the vast majority of my country- 
men I take my hat off to them—both 
management and labor—for the magnifi- 
cent job that they have done and are 
doing. 

We must never lose sight of the im- 
portance of our railroad system during 
wartime or great emergencies. No il- 
lustration is more convincing than that 
which happened to the Russian railroad 
system, particularly in view of the fact 
that Russia is frequently quoted as an 
example for expansion of inland water- 
way construction. Russia developed her 
waterways system because she lacked an 
adequate railroad system. Yet during 
the German army advance into Russia 
as far as Stalingrad, the limited rail- 
roads that are in Russia, and not the 
waterways, were the controlling strategic 
factor; in fact, so important were the 
railroads to their military operations 
that the German Army converted the 
Russian broad gage railroad track—ap- 
proximately 5 feet—to the German 
standard gage of 4 feet 8% inches in 
order to move their troops and equipment 
efficiently. 

Reversing the picture, as the Russians 
gallantly drove the Germans back across 
the Dnieper and Dniester Rivers, it was 
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necessary for them to change the gage 
of their railroads back to their broad 
gage in order to supply their forces. 
There is no finer railroad system in 
the world than that which we have in 
the United States. It is a system built 
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public service under Federal regulations. 

Iam an advocate of a powerful United 
States of America after this war. I ad- 
vocate that we must maintain the frame- 
work of a great army, a great navy, 
a mighty air force, and a great mer- 
chant marine. I believe that possibly 
our greatest contribution in Congress is 
to make definite and certain that those 
four great vital forces of our Nation are 
backed by the greatest, most efficient 
system of railroads and highways 
throughout the country. I feel that the 
Congress of the United States would not 
be doing its duty if it permitted the pas- 
sage of any legislation which would in 
the slightest degree reduce the efficiency 
and operative capacity of our railroads 


and highways. 


Unnecessary paralleling, competing, 
part-time operating systems, constructed 
by the Federal Government, tend to 
weaken our great railroad systems, and 
anything that will weaken that integral 
part of our national defense system must 
be considered in the light of being 
unsound. 

I am not arguing that a water trans- 
portation system cannot be made a v/l- 
uable adjunct to our national defense 
and to a general economical transpor- 
tation system, but I am opposed to vast 
sums from the Federal Treasury being 
used to construct and maintain a system 
in order to place the large corporations 
of this Nation in a favorable position as 
compared with their competitors or with 
small business. The federally subsi- 
dized waterways of this Nation are for 
the big shipper. The small businessman 
and the poor man have to rely on the 
railroads and the motortrucks for their 
transportation facilities. 

Mr. President, I have no interest in 
Ohio or in Pennsylvania, beyond an ad- 
miration for two great States. I have 
no interest in any railroad company in 
this country or in any other country. I 
have no interest in any trucking com- 
pany. As a member of the subcommit- 
tee of the Senate Commerce. Committee 
appointed to conduct hearings on the 
pending river-and-harbor bill, H. R. 
3961, I formed the very definite opinion 
that this project is not sound, no matter 
from what angle it is approached. 

I wrote and submitted minority views 
dealing with the Beaver-Mahoning proj- 
ect and the Missouri River project, in 
the latter case, largely on the question of 
the beneficial use of waters in the arid 
and semiarid States of the West. 

I was convinced during the hearings 
that the Missouri River question could 
be worked out to the satisfaction of all 
parties. Happily this was possible, and 
the amendments which were incorpo- 
rated in the flood-control bill, H. R. 
4485, dealing with this matter, are now 
incorporated in the pending river-and- 
harbor bill. 

As I have said, the other part of my 
minority report dealt with the Beaver- 
Mahoning project. As a member of the 
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subcommittee, I attended practically 
every hearing and listened most atten- 
tively to everything that was put forward 
pro and con. 

As a completely disinterested party, I 
came to the conclusion that this project 
could not be justified, and I ask the Sen- 
ate to vote to reject it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Wuerry in the chair). The question is 
on agreeing to the committee amend- 
ment. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, I desire 
to make a request of the Senator in 
charge of the bill. I have two amend- 
ments to offer, involving merely survey 
items, routine matters. 

Mr. HILL. The distinguished Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. Overton], in charge 
of the bill, was called from the floor for a 
few moments on important public busi- 
ness. I wonder if the Senator would 
withhold his request until the distin- 
guished Senator from Louisiana returns. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Of course, I shall be 
glad to do so. `~ 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, I shall be 
brief, because I believe the subject mat- 
ter of the pending amendment has been 
discussed fully. I wish, first of all, to 
compliment the junior Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. ROBERTSON] for the splen- 
did way in which he has presented the 
minority views of the committee. 

Mr. President, there is included in the 
pending bill an amendment to which I 
and the overwhelming majority of the 
people of Pennsylvania are unalterably 
opposed. I refer to the amendment 
which provides for the construction of 
the so-called Beaver-Mahoning canal, 
extending from the mouth of the Beaver 
River in Beaver County, Pa., to Struthers, 
Ohio, a distance of 36 miles, 31 of which 
miles lie within the territorial limits of 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 

I have discussed this proposition with 
many interested parties, both within and 
without the State of Pennsylvania, and, 
in addition, I have received numerous 
letters, telegrams, and other communi- 
cations, all of which embodied sound rea- 
sons for opposing the construction of this 
proposed canal at a cost to the American 
taxpayers of more than $70,000,000. 

The reasons for my opposition to the 
construction of the proposed canal are 
as follows: 

First. The proposed canal would be 
prejudicial to the public interest and 
would benefit no one outside the Youngs- 
town district. 

Second. The Youngstown district and 
the two steel companies asking for this 
practically $70,000,000 gift from the 
American taxpayers is preposterous. 
They do not need the canal in order to 
survive or to meet their competitors upon 
a basis of full economic equality. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield a moment? 

Mr. DAVIS. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. Is not the Senator mis- 
taken in referring to this as a $70,000,000 
project? 

Mr. DAVIS. I think not; that was the 
testimony before the committee itself. 

Mr. TAFT. But the canal we are dis- 
cussing is a canal to Youngstown, which 
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is to cost thirty-eight and a half mil- 
lion dollars, not $70,000,000. 

Mr. DAVIS. No; I understand it will 
cost $2,000,000 a mile, and the state- 
ment was made, as the record itself 
shows, that it would cost $70,000,000. 

Mr. TAFT. The Senator is referring 
to the canal which goes through to Lake 
Erie and which the Pennsylvania people 
were supporting. 

Mr. DAVIS. No; the canal which goes 
through to Lake Erie would cost $200,- 
000,000. I think the Senator is not 
correct. 


Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, will the 


Senator from Pennsylvania yield? 

Mr. DAVIS. I yield. 

Mr. BURTON. I think the record is 
incontrovertible that the report of the 
engineers showed that they estimated 
the Federal expenditure on the canal 
would be thirty-eight and one-half mil- 
lion dollars, and the local expenditure 
would be $3,900,000. I understand that 
in the Pennsylvania literature it is esti- 
mated there would be some additional 
expenditures, but I do not know what 
they are. They were not of the Federal 
Government, but were of local interests. 

Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask the Senator from Ohio a 
question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Pennsylvania yield in order 
that his colleague may ask the Senator 
from Ohio a question? 

Mr. DAVIS. I yield. 

Mr. GUFFEY. Were not the figures 
the Senator quoted, the $38,500,000, 
based on costs in 1938? 

Mr. BURTON. That is correct. 

Mr. GUFFEY. How much have they 
increased since then? : 

Mr. BURTON. The committee went 
into that in detail. It was pointed out 
that all the projects in the bill are post- 
war projects. They based the figures 
on the 1938 and 1940 rates of wages and 
costs, which are the ones on which they 
have based their post-war estimates. 
When this matter was up for considera- 
tion in 1941 as a wartime project, it was 
estimated by the engineers that the proj- 
ect would cost, at the wartime rates, 
about $48,000,000, but all through the 
entire bill the rates are on the basis of 
1938 and 1940, which are accepted by the 
Department of Labor as being substan- 
tially the same in both those years, and 
they are the basis of all estimates in 
connection with every project; we have 
had this project before us as a post- 
war project, not a wartime project. 

Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, I agree 
with my colleague that the figure 
$70,600,000 is nearer being correct than 
$38,500,000, 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, there 
must also be taken into consideration 
the expense that will be placed on the 
people of Pennsylvania after the work 
has been completed. County after 
county will be bankrupted in attempt- 
ing to pay the cost of this canal. I do 
not think $70,000,000 would cover the 
cost of the canal, 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a moment? 

Mr. DAVIS. I yield. 
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Mr. BURTON. I do not want to take 
the Senator’s time, but it is not con- 
templated that any county would be 
bankrupted. If the local public interests 
do not bear the expenses the project can- 
not go ahead unless other local private 
interests guarantee these expenses. The 
Government is to be protected, and then 
the local public interests would not be 
affected by it. The local communities 
cannot be bankrupted by the canal, be- 
cause it is a condition of this project that 
the project shall not go ahead unless the 
local expenditures are provided for. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, I do not 
so understand the situation. The people 
of Beaver County and Mahoning County 
are of the opinion that they will be put 
to great expense, sufficient expense to 
bankrupt the counties, to meet the cost 
of the canal. 

Mr. BURTON. The Senator should 
recognize this point, that if there is a 
local expense connected with the project, 
there is no way that the Federal Govern- 
ment can make the local communities 
put up the money. 

Mr. GUFFEY. In other words, Mr. 
President, the proposal is that the Gov- 
ernment build the canal and find out 
later whether the local communities will 
put up the money. 

Mr. BURTON. I think it is perfectly 
clear that the Government will not pro- 
ceed until the money is provided or 
guaranteed. That is very clear in the 
conditions set by the engineers, 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, I shall con- 
tinue from where I left off. 

Third. The per-mile cost of over $2,- 
000,000 a mile would be several times 
greater than that of any inland waterway 
ever authorized or seriously considered 
in the United States and should of itself 
condemn this project. 

Fourth. The Army engineers have 
clearly indicated they never have been 
satisfied that the project is economically 
justified. 

Fifth. The cost of assembling raw ma- 
terials for the making of steel is no higher 
at Youngstown than at the plants of 
most of its competitors, many of which 
do not have Youngstown’s other advan- 
tages. 

Sixth. The contention of the Youngs- 
town steel companies that their freight 
rates are unfair cannot be substantiated 
inasmuch as the Interstate Commerce 
Commission repeatedly has held that 
their rates are reasonable and nondis- 
criminatory. However, these rates are 
again under investigation at the present 
time by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and all action looking to the 
canal’s authorization should cease, at 
least until the Commission has handed 
down its decision. The Commission— 
and it alone—should pass upon the pro- 
priety of these rates. 

Seventh, This is a bold and inexcusa- 
ble attempt to circumvent the findings 
and decisions of the Commission, which 
is invested by law with exclusive jurisdic- 
tion in such matters. It is an attempt 
to use the Army engineers both as a 
threat to the Commission and as a court 
of appeal from its findings and decisions, 
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Eighth. The authorization and con- 
struction of this waterway would create 
a dangerous and unbelievably expensive 
precedent, which if followed logically, 
would justify the construction and op- 
eration of navigable waterways with pub- 
lic moneys to practically every industrial 
district in the United States. 

Ninth. The proposed dead-end canal 
would be extremely dangerous from the 
standpoint of sanitation and health to 
whole communities, and would destroy 
the values of the properties along and 
near its banks for residential and com- 
mercial use, 

Tenth. The proposed waterway would 
be a menace and not an aid to national 
defense. 

Eleventh. The eonstruction of the 
canal would actually cause the useless 
and unwarranted destruction of much 
valuable property, including mills, fac- 
tories, and waterworks, as well as many 
costly and essential highway and railroad 
bridges. This of itself would cause the 
greatest inconvenience to the public and 
would result in a severe dislocation of 
public travel. 

Twelfth. The canal could not be used 
continuously throughout the year. Tem- 
perature and weather conditions would 
of necessity cause it to stand idle and un- 
usable for many weeks at a time. 

Thirteenth. The railroads would lose a 
vast amount of tonnage and revenues. 
This of necessity would result in their 
substantially reducing their facilities and 
available service in the territory involved. 
When the canal was idle, this would make 
it impossible for the railroads to furnish 
the district with adequate service. The 
loss of railroad revenues because of traf- 
fic diversion to the canal would necessi- 
tate rate increases to other districts. 

Fourteenth. The Federal, State, and 
local governments would suffer large tax 
losses because of the decrease in rail- 
road operations and revenues, and would 
be forced to increase taxes or get addi- 
tional revenue in some other way to 
finance the enormous cost of the con- 
struction, maintenance, and operation of 
the waterway. 

Fifteenth. Labor—through no fault of 
its own—would be severely penalized 
through the loss of thousands of jobs 
in the railroad, motor trucking and off- 
river coal-mining industries—a fact to 
be considered most seriously in view of 
probable post-war problems of unem- 
ployment. It would be most illogical and 
unfair to build a canal for the express 
purpose of providing temporary employ- 
ment to a relatively small number of men 
engaged in its construction, when the 
canal would destroy countless jobs which 
otherwise would be permanent. 

Sixteenth. The proposal in effect is for 
indefensible and wholly unwarranted 
subsidy. The taxpayers of the Nation 
are asked to provide a private and per- 
sonal toll-free waterway for two steel 
companies which do not propose to pass 
on any of their savings in transportation 
costs to anyone other than their stock- 
holders. 

Seventeenth. The project as urged 
would not be started during the war; and 
post-war conditions will probably change 
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the entire aspect of the situation. 
Therefore, further consideration of its 
possible authorization should be post- 
poned at least until after the end of the 
war. In any event, it would be a poor 
make-work project as only a relatively 
small proportion of the cost would go to 
labor. 

Mr. President, I am confident that 
upon a clear and sober consideration of 
these facts the Members of this great 
body will reject this outlandish proposal 
as being totally unnecessary, ill-advised, 
and unwarranted—a project which will 
contribute nothing to the welfare and 
protection of the Nation, and which will, 
if completed, cause irreparable damage 
to established industries, communities, 
and property values throughout a vast 
segment of the country. 

Mr. President, during the time this 
matter has been under discussion the 
congressional delegation of Pennsylvania 
has considered it. The Republican dele- 
gation of Pennsylvania, and I may add 
the Demccratic members as well—prac- 
tically all the members of the Pennsyl- 
vania delegation—are opposed to the 
proposed waterway. I desire to read to 
the Senate a resolution adopted by the 
full membership of the Republican dele- 
gation at a caucus held during the time 
the bill now under consideration was be- 
ing considered in the Senate committee: 


Whereas the omnibus bill of the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors, H. R. 3961, 
which passed the House on the 22d day of 
March 1944, is now being considered by 
the Committee on Commerce of the Senate; 
and 

Whereas testimony and evidence have now 
been introduced in said hearings to include 
in this bill an authorization estimated ap- 
proximately at $75,000,000, to construct the 
so-called Beaver-Mahoning Canal extending 
from the mouth of the Beaver River in 
Beaver County, Pa., to Struthers, Ohio, a 
distance of 36 miles, and of which mileage 
approximately 31 miles are included within 
the territorial limits of the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania; and 

Whereas during this session of Congress 
this provision was not included in said bill 
when it passed the House of Representatives, 
and no testimony on said project was pro- 
duced before the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors of the House of Representatives; 
and 

Whereas the construction of said canal at 
this time is in our Judgment unnecessary, ill- 
advised, and unwarranted for the reasons 
set forth by the various protestants and ob- 
jectors who appeared before said Senate com- 
mittee in opposition to said project: Be it 
now 

Resolved by the members of the Repub- 
lican delegation from the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, in the House of Representa- 
tives, at a meeting held at the Capitol in 
Washington on Tuesday, May 16, 1944, That 
we unanimously oppose the inclusion of this 
project in said river and harbor bill, and 
earnestly urge that it be not made a part 
of said bill for the reasons set forth above. 

Harve Tresor, 

R. L. RODGERS, 

THOMAS BYRON MILLER, 

Committee, Pennsflvania 
Republican Delegation, 


Mr. President, I lived in this neighbor- 
hood the greater part of my early years. 
I believe I know these streams. I have 
fished along the banks of both the Ma- 
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along the Beaver River. There are times 


when, at certain places in the Beaver 
River, one can wade across the river, 
rolling up his trousers to his knees. Ido 
not believe there is enough water there to 
construct a successful waterway, and I 
am sure that such a project would be a 
failure, even though the Government of 
the United States should go to this great 
expense to try to construct such a water- 
way. I am opposed to the amendment 
reported by the committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment at the top of page 22. 

Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, I wish to 
say a word about one of the projects in- 
cluded in this bill which should be em- 
phatically repudiated and eliminated by 
the Senate, because it is nothing but an 
adroit scheme to spend a very large 
amount of public money for the private 
benefit of two rich steel companies—the 
Republic Steel Corporation and the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 

The project to which I refer is the so- 
called Beaver-Mahoning stub-end canal, 
which we are told in the engineer's re- 
port would cost the Government $38,- 
500,000 for the purpose of converting two 
insignificant rivers, having a controlling 
depth of only 1 foot of water, into a canal 
12 feet deep. 

The pretended purpose of the proposed 
canal is to bring water transportation 
artificially to Youngstown, Ohio, which is 
located about 40 miles away from nav- 
igable water, and has grown to its present 
size and industrial importance purely as 
an inland city, 

When the steel industry started at 
Youngstown, it had a very favorable labor 
market. The freight rate on coal was 
not a consideration. It had a much 
more favorable labor market than its 
competitor in Pittsburgh had at that 
time. I ask Senators to bear that in 
mind. 

Now, for the benefit of the two great 
steel companies which I have named, 
and whose plants are located at Youngs- 
town, this bill proposes to convert 
Youngstown into a port for water-borne 
commerce at the expense of the American 
people. 

Since these steel companies, when they 
originally located their plants, did not 
have the foresight to go anywhere near 
the water, they are now asking to have 
the water brought to them by the Amer- 
ican taxpayers. 

However, the proposal is even more 
extraordinary when we lift the curtain 
and look for what is really behind this 
project. 

It turns out that the two steel com- 
panies of Youngstown do not really want 
the canal for the purpose of using it. 
They do not really want it as an avenue 
of navigation, a highway of commerce. 
They want the Government to build it, 
and spend $38,500,000 in doing so, but 
after it is built they are not primarily 
interested in floating cargoes upon it. 

What they really want the canal for is 
to beat down the railroad freight rates 
on coal hauled to Youngstown by rail and 
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thereby gain for Republic and Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube a competitive ad- 
vantage over other steel-producing local- 
ities, which the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has hitherto refused to give 
them on the ground that it would be 
discriminatory. 

It is to get around this action of the 
Commission that the steel companies 
have devised this canal project. They 
want to use one department of the Gov- 
ernment against another, and to have 
Congress, by appropriating $38,500,000 
of public money, defeat the policy of the 
body which Congress has set up to regu- 
late rate relationships between localities, 
namely, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

All this comes out with perfect frank- 
ness and clearness from the testimony 
of the leading proponents of the Beaver- 
Mahoning Canal project before the sub- 
committee which conducted hearings on 
this bill. 

I suggest that any Senator who is in- 
terested should read the testimony of 
Mr. Lloyd, secretary of the Mahoning 
Valley Chamber of Commerce, who ad- 
mitted that he was speaking primarily 
for the two steel companies of Youngs- 
town, and whose testimony is found at 
pages 113 to 125 of the printed hearings. 

It is entirely plain from the testimony 
of Mr. Lloyd and other witnesses that 
this Beaver-Mahoning Canal project is 
not intended to make any contribution 
to the development of our great system 
of inland waterways, but is merely an 
attempt to get better railroad rates on 
coal for the Youngstown steel companies, 
in view of the refusal of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to grant them 
such rates. 

Mr. Lloyd's testimony and that of 
practically all the other witnesses for the 
proponents of the project is devoted to 
the question of freight rates. 

He refers to the fact that the Youngs- 
town steel companies, which are farther 
away from their coal supply than the 
producers in and around Pittsburgh, 
naturally have to pay more for hauling 
their coal than do the producers who are 
nearer to the source of supply. 

Incidentally, however, he says nothing 
about the fact that the Youngstown 
steel companies are nearer to the sup- 
ply of ore, which comes in from the lake 
ports, and that consequently, with re- 
spect to ore rates, the Youngstown com- 
panies enjoy an advantage over their 
Pittsburgh competitors. 

Also, the Youngstown companies have 
a very important advantage in lower 
rates on their finished products to the 
great steel-consuming center in the De- 
troit area, 

At present these advantages and dis- 
advantages of the two localities approxi- 
mately counterbalance each other and 
leave the Youngstown producers and the 
Pittsburgh producers in a fair competi- 
tive position. 

However, the two great Youngstown 
steel companies are not satisfied with 
this fair competitive situation. 

They of course wish to go on enjoying 
their lower rates on ore and on their 
finished products to the Detroit market, 
but at the same time they want lower 
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rates on coal, in spite of their greater 
distance from the mines. 

This whole Beaver-Mahoning Canal 
project is nothing but an effort on the 
part of those companies to get lower 
coal rates. 

The whole question is a coal-rate 
question which properly belongs in the 
jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. It is not a waterway 
question at all. 

The manner in which the waterway 
question was interjected into the contro- 
versy is shown by the report of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission on this 
canal project, which was made by the 
Commission on October 3, 1939, in re- 
sponse to certain inquiries from the 
President of the United States, and 
which is printed in volume 235 of the 
Commission’s reports, at page 753. 

In that report the Commission very 
clearly points out that the reduction in 
rates, which the Youngstown steel com- 
panies are demanding, would have a dis- 
criminatory effect on other localities, and 
that Congress, in section 3 of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act, has prohibited such 
discriminations. 

Reduction in the rates to Youngstown 
would, according to the Commission, re- 
sult in far-reaching disturbances in the 
competitive relationships of industrial 
communities throughout the whole steel- 
producing area, and would not be eco- 
nomically justified merely by the private 
benefit that would result to the two 
Youngstown companies. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. GUFFEY. I yield. 

Mr. BURTON. I merely wish to ask 
the Senator whether it is not true that 
that decision by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission related not to the 
short canal, but to a question raised 
by the through canal which would in- 
volve a different rate question, of course, 
than the short canal would raise. 

Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, I shall 
put the whole report into the RECORD, so 
that everyone may understand to what 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
referred. I am not in agreement with 
v-hat the Senator from Ohio has said. 

The Commission then went on to say 
that under the law the only authority 
that it would have for authorizing such 
a reduction in rates would be for the 
purpose of meeting water competition. 

In other words, under the act, if there 
was water transportation to Youngs- 
town, there would then be a legal ground 
on which the Commission might, in the 
absence of economic justification, give 
the Youngstown steel companies the 
lower rates which they want. This is 
the reason why the Youngstown com- 
panies are now asking Congress to con- 
struct this Beaver-Mahoning canal. It 
is solely for the purpose of enabling them 
to go back to the Commission and get 
their coal rates reduced on the ground 
of water competition. 

This was frankly admitted by Mr. 
Lloyd in his testimony before the sub- 
committee, to which I have already re- 
ferred. He said, in effect, that every ave- 
nue for the two Youngstown steel com- 
panies to obtain lower coal rates from 
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the Commission is closed, except through 
the construction of this Beaver-Maho- 
ning canal. 

He referred to the fact that last year 
the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. paid 
$24,000,000 in taxes to the Federal Goy- 
ernment, and he seemed to assume that 
this fact should give that company the 
right to ask the Government to spend 
$38,500,000 on a canal for the purpose 
of reducing the company’s coal rates. 

Since this is the admitted purpose, 
and the only purpose alleged, for the 
Beaver-Mahoning canal project which 
is contained in the bill now under con- 
sideration, it seems clear that the con- 
clusion expressed before the subcom- 
mittee by Mr. Percy Tetlow, speaking 
for the mine workers, is thoroughly 
sound and justified. 

Mr. Tetlow used the following lan- 
guage with respect to this project, as 
found at page 186 of the hearings: 

The great beneficiary would be the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube * as an 
investment of money, either post-war or 
now, or at any time, to my mind it is un- 
economical, unsound, and will not be bene- 


ficial to all of the people in the communi- 
ties reached by this canal. 


I should also like to bring to the at- 
tention of the Senate the following state- 
ment by the city solicitor of Pittsburgh, 
Miss Anne Alpern, who said at page 178 
of the hearings: 

The problem involved is the question of 
whether or not you can ask taxpayers to 
supply funds from all over the country to 
be utilized not for the general public bene- 
fits but for the private gain of a few in- 
dustries. If the plan is for the financial 
betterment of the few, then it is for the 
disadvantageous position of many others. 


Miss Alpern elsewhere in her testi- 
mony made the following point, which I 
submit is thoroughly sound and prac- 
tical: 

A bill of this character should not be 
utilized as a means of superseding the ac- 
tion of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, which is established as a rate-making 
body. There are too many other problems 
involved in a rate case. The question of the 
character, the fixed charges to the point of 
origin and the point of destination, all the 
complicated, inherent characteristics of a 
rate case, and this method of appealing it 
is unsound and untenable (hearings, p. 177). 


Therefore, I say that this Beaver-Ma- 
honing canal project ought to be elim- 
inated from this bill by the Senate. 

It has no place in this bili. 

It is not a real waterway project at all. 

It is nothing but a way of defeating 
the policy of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

It is nothing but a proposal to spend 
$38,500,000 for the purpose of reducing 
the coal rates of the Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube Co. and the Republic Steel Cor- 
poration. 

It is an attempt to get Congress to buy 
that reduction for those two corporations 
with $38,500,000 of the public money. 

Since that is all that the project comes 
down to, it is entirely unnecessary to go 
into complicated matters of figures about 
the depth and width of the canal, the 
source of its water supply, the construc- 
tion of reservoirs, and the prospective 
traffic volume, largely imaginary, which 
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have been brought into the discussion 
for the purpose of confusing the issue. 

All of those complicated questions are 
not relevant, in view of the fundamental 
nature and purpose of the project. 

It is highly significant that the project 
was opposed before the committee by 
practically every district, community, and 
municipality in the whole area along the 
Beaver, the Upper Ohio, the Mononga- 
hela, and the Allegheny Rivers, as well as 
by the spokesmen for coal-mining labor 
and railroad labor. 

It is also opposed by the owners of 
practically all the inland coal mines in 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia, and Ohio, 
as well as by the public generally. 

Possibly the advocates of the canal 
will attempt to make something of the 
fact that they have succeeded in obtain- 
ing a recommendation from the Army 
engineers in its favor. That recom- 
mendation, as shown by the testimony 
before the subcommittee, was based en- 
tirely on supposed economic considera- 
tions, and represents a complete mis- 
understanding of the economic factors 
involved. 

The engineers would seem to be get- 
ting out of their province when they 
undertake to decide economic questions 
and to attempt to readjust the competi- 
tive position of different industrial areas. 

The whole economic argument ad- 
vanced by the engineers in supposed 
justification of the Beaver-Mahoning 
project rests upon the assumption that 
the present freight rates are too high 
and should be reduced, although the 
Interstate Commerce Commissions, the 
body charged by Congress with determin- 
ing the reasonableness of rates, has held 
expressly to the contrary. 

The whole argument of the engineers 
that the construction of the canal would 
result in a saving assumes that the two 
Youngstown steel corporations which 
would be the sole beneficiaries of the 
saving, are having to pay too much for 
the transportation of their coal. 

Certainly it would not seem that the 
Army engineers are the proper agency 
of the Government to determine that 
question. It is a question for the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, not for 
the engineers; and as between the two, 
Congress should accept the view of the 
Commission. 

There are many questions of detail 
with respect to which the adoption of 
this project would open up difficulties 
which have not been adequately faced, 
and which would entail embarrassing, 
expensive, and inconvenient conse- 
quences for the people of the communi- 
ties through which the canal would pass. 

Thus, the municipalities along the pro- 
posed route discharge their sewage into 
the rivers which are proposed to be dis- 
placed by the canal, and they would find 
themselves faced with the necessity of 
spending millions of dollars for the con- 
struction of new sewage facilities or else 
the canal would become an open sewer, 
highly dangerous to the public health. 
This matter was developed to some ex- 
tent, but not as fully as it should have 
been before the subcommittee, but I shall 
not take time to elaborate on it here. I 
simply mention it as an illustration of 
the haut and ill-considered way in which 
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the project has been put forward with- 
out giving full attention to many of the 
important public interests involved. 

I will close with just a word as to the 
ineffectiveness and inappropriateness of 
this Beaver-Mahoning project as a 
means of giving employment to labor 
after the war. If that is the object of 
the projects which we are now author- 
izing—and it should of course be very 
directly the object—then a canal-build- 
ing project such as this is an ill-advised 
and ineffective way of accomplishing the 
intended result. It is well known that 
relatively a smaller amount of labor is 
necessary for a project of this kind than 
in almost any other type of public work. 
A waterway of this gind would neces- 
sarily have to be constructed largely by 
dredges and other machines which re- 
quire only a relatively small amount of 
human labor in their operation, and at 
the same time the project, if actually 
operated and not left to stagnate, would 
have the effect of taking away the work 
not merely of hundreds of railroad em- 
ployees, but also of the miners who work 
in the off-river coal mines which would 
otherwise supply the Youngstown steel 
plants with a substantial part of their 
coal. This is shown by the opposition 
registered against the project by the 
representatives of the miners, the Broth- 
erhood of Locomotive Engineers and the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 

All these groups of labor would stand 
to lose by this project, while the only 
beneficiaries would be the Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co. and the Republic 
Steel Corporation, Certainly we ought 
not to authorize for any such purpose 
a project which would cost $38,500,600 of 
the taxpayers’ money. 

Mr. MEAD and Mr. TAFT addressed 
the Chair. ; 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendment at the top of page 22. 

Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, do I 
not have the floor? I wish to ask the 
Senator in charge of the bill whether he 
wishes to complete consideration of the 
bill today or let it go over until tomor- 
row. : 

Mr. OVERTON. I understand that a 
yea-and-nay vote has been requested. 
If we were to take a vote a quorum would 
first have to be developed. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I under- 
stand that the distinguished Senator 
from Ohio {Mr. Tart] wishes to speak 
for about 10 minutes. 

Mr. OVERTON. I understand that 
there will be no further speeches on this 
amendment after the Senator from Ohio 
shall have concluded. 

Mr. GUFFEY. Will the Senator from 
Louisiana endeavor to get a vote to- 
night? 

Mr. OVERTON. Not under the cir- 
cumstances which I have stated. 

Mr. HILL. I do not know how long it 
will take the Senator from Pennsylvania 
Mr. Gurrey] to conclude his address. 

Mr. GUFFEY. I can take an hour or 
stop right now. 

Mr. HILL. I believe that if the Senator 
from Pennsylvania were not to talk too 
long, and if the Senator from Ohio were 
to speak briefly, we could conclude the 
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debate tonight and tomorrow we could 
finish consideration of the bill. 

Mr. OVERTON. I believe that could 
be done. 

Mr. GUFFEY. I may offer some mat- 


ter for the Recorp tomorrow. I now 
yield the floor. J 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 


question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment at the top of page 22. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I shall 
speak very briefly upon the subject be- 
fore the Senate. I shall speak in behalf 
of the amendment offered by my col- 
league in the Committee on Commerce, 
and adopted by the committee. 

I listened with considerable interest to 
the speech of the Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. ROBERTSON.] If the argu- 
ments which he presented are valid there 
should have been no rivers included in 
the bill, because the arguments made 
were substantially that our railroad 
transportation is wholly adequate today 
and that we need no canals of any kind. 
It is necessary to deal with the argument 
because many times Congress has as- 
serted an opposite view to that expressed 
by the Senator from Wyoming, and has 
proceeded to build waterways wherever 
they might be built and return economic 
advantage to the United States. The 
justification of the project under discus- 
sion is that by the proposed expenditure 
there would be constructed a canal 
which, according to the Army engineers, 
would bear a heavy traffic, and by the 
reduction in the cost of transportation 
thereby would return an economic ad- 
vantage to the United States. 

It nas been said that this would be a 
dead-end canal, but if we have a river 
system surely the traffic need not be 
confined to a single river. It is sound 
policy to extend the traffic on the 
branches of a river where.er there would 
be reached by that means some center 
of industry or other activity which would 
return traffic justifying the necessary 
expenditure. The Army engineers have 
found in this case that this additional 
expenditure is justified by the tremen- 
dous traffic which will be produced be- 
tween the Youngstown steel center and 
the Ohio River. 

If we adopt the proposal of the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming that a certificate of 
public necessity should be required for 
every river improvement, and that if 
there is rail transportation there can be 
no river improvement, it will prevent the 
development of all additional and new 
means of transportation in the United 
States. The same theory would have 
prevented us from building public roads 
upon which trucks might run in compe- 
tition with the railroads. The same 
theory would prevent the development 
of air freight, and yet I feel that is going 
to be one of the great developments of 
the future. 

The truth is that these different forms 
of transportation are useful for different 
purposes, and the peculiar advantage of 
river transportation is in the carrying of 
heavy material, gravel, coal, steel, and in 
this case the particular project offers a 
cheap mode for the transportation par- 
ticularly of coal and steel between the 
Ohio River and Youngstown. 
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It is true that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has refused a reduction of 
rail rates, presumably because rail trans- 
portation is more expensive, presumably 
because the rates cannot be reduced, 
since it would not be economical to carry 
this heavy material by rail at the lower 
rates which are requested, and at the 
lower cost at which they can be carried 
by water transportation. I feel, there- 
fore, that the justification for this proj- 
ect is the economic justification of ex- 
tending our river system wherever the 
traffic to be reached is sufficient to jus- 
tify the expense involved. 

It is strange that the opposition to this 
canal comes from the Senators from 
Pennsylvania. The Pennsylvania in- 
terests were well pleased with the canal 
when it was projected to run all the way 
through from the Ohio River to Lake 
Erie, because they figured that the ex- 
penditure would give them some slight 
advantage in the reduction of the price 
of their ore. They are opposed to this 
project, not because of any particular 
economic opposition to the canal, but be- 
cause they think it would enable Youngs- 
town steel companies to compete more 
successfully with the Pittsburgh steel 
companies. That probably is true, but 
it would not be an exclusive advantage 
to the steel companies in Youngstown. 
It would affect every one of 150,000 people 
who live in Youngstown. It would af- 
fect the labor unions of Youngstown, and 
every labor union there has endorsed it, 
and every interest in Youngstown has 
endorsed it. 

The opposition to the proposal is not 
based merely on a desire that we not 
spend the money, but it is based on the 
fact that because this kind of extension 
can be made, and can be made with eco- 
nomic justification, it is going to give 
some advantage competitivcly to those 
who are reached by the extension as 
against others who already have the par- 
ticular advantages of water transporta- 
tion. I submit that is not a proper 
ground for opposition to a project which 
can in and of itself prove economic justi- 
fication. 

Mr. President, I wish to submit to the 
Senate that if we are to proceed with a 
billion-dollar public works program deal- 
ing with the rivers of this country, cer- 
tainly we cannot exclude from the pro- 
gram a project which has more economic 
justification, which is better designed to 
carry the peculiar type of traffic for 
which water transportation is designed, 
than any other project in the bill. 

Mr. President, I. submit that the 
amendment of my colleague should be 
agreed to. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I under- 
stand that the Senators who desired 
to speak on the pending amendment 
have now all been heard. So far as I 
can ascertain, that is the situation. We 
desire to make as much progress as pos- 
sible on the bill, and to dispose of the 
pending amendment the first thing to- 
morrow morning, if possible, and as we 
are about to go into executive session 
and then take a recess, I ask unanimous 
consent that the Senate vote on the 
pending amendment and all amendments 
thereto at not later than 12:30 o'clock 
p. m. tomorrow. 
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Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, could 
there not be an arrangement as to a 
division of the time between those who 
are proponents of the amendment and 
those who are opposed? I hardly think 
it would be fair to enter into such an 
agreement and then have one Senator 
secure recognition at 12 o'clock tomor- 
row and speak for half an hour. 

Mr. OVERTON. There is no one else 
to speak on the amendment. 

Mr. HILL. Ido not know of any other 
Senator who wishes to speak on the 
amendment. 

Mr. GUFFEY. The Senator from 
Kansas may desire to speak. 

Mr. HILL. I understand the Senator 
from Kansas is willing to delay his re- 
marks until after the amendment has 
been voted upon. 

Mr. REED. What the Senator from 
Kansas will say will have general applica- 
tion to the bill. As a matter of fact, the 
Senator from Kansas expects to vote 
against the pending amendment. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I have 
no personal desire to discuss the amend- 
ment, but it has been suggested to me by 
at least one Senator who is vitally inter- 
ested that 12:30 is a little too early. A 
quorum call will consume a substantial 
part of that time, and I suggest as a com- 
promise that the hour be set at not 
later than 1 o’clock. I think there will 
be no objection to that. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I modify 
my request, then, and ask that the Senate 
vote on the amendment and all amend- 
ments thereto at not later than 1 o’clock 
tomorrow afternoon, 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Reserving 
the right to object, Mr. President, to the 
unanimous consent request, I want it 
understood that the Senator from Kan- 
sas is not going to deliver his speech 
against the Army engineers in this hour 
vithout my requiring at least a half hour 
to reply to it. 

Mr. HILL. I understood the Senator 
from Kansas to state just a few minutes 
ago—and if I am in error, the Senator 
from Kansas will correct me—that he 
will delay his remarks until after the dis- 
position of the pending-amendment and 
all amendments thereto. 

Mr. REED. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Then that is 
all right. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Alabama that the Senate vote on 
the pending amendment and all amend- 
ments thereto at not later than 1 o'clock 
p. m. tomorrow? The Chair hears none, 
and the order is entered. 


ADDITIONAL REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


Mr. WAGNER, from the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, to which was re- 
ferred the bill (H. R. 5062) to authorize 
certain transactions by disbursing officers 
of the United States, and for other pur- 
poses, reported it without amendment 
and submitted a report (No. 1311) 
thereon. 

TRIBUTE TO JUDGE KENESAW 
MOUNTAIN LANDIS 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I wish to 
pause in the course of Senate business to 
pay tribute to the passing of a great 
American, Judge Kenesaw Mountain 
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Landis. Before he became associated 
with baseball, Judge Landis had lived a 
full and eventful life which was climaxed 
by an honorable career on the Federal 
bench. Always a colorful character, he 
attracted the attention of the Nation by 
his individuality and fearlessness in car- 
rying out his judicial duties as a member 
of the Federal court. 

When the great American pastime of 
baseball was threatened by the Black 
Sox scandal connected with the world 
series of 1919 between the Cincinnati 
Reds and the Chicago White Sox, base- 
bail turned to Judge Landis and con- 
ferred upon him extraordinary powers to 
rule the game. Under the terms of the 
agreement made in January 1921 for 25 
years, Commissioner Landis was author- 
ized to rule the destiny of baseball with 
aniron hand. There were some who had 
considerable misgivings about reposing 
such great power over this American 
sport in one man for fear that the power 
would be abused; yet during each suc- 
cessive term of Judge Landis as com- 
missioner, his honesty, integrity, and fair 
dealing with baseball players and club 
owners alike recommended the judge for 
succession in himself as commissioner. 

That confidence in professional base- 
ball was shaken before Judge Landis took 
ofiice cannot be denied. Today it is on 
the highest level it has reached since its 
founding by Abner Doubleday. There 
are some who say that the “Sultan of 
Swat,” Babe Ruth, saved the game, while 
others credit Judge Landis. There is 
plenty of room for glory for both of 
them. The incomparable Babe pleased 
the crowds in the stands and made the 
turnstiles click. Judge Landis main- 
tained the integrity of the game and kept 
the machinery of baseball functioning 
smoothly, 

In the global struggle in which we 
are now engaged we in America have 
created the mightiest Army in history. 
American competitive sports have played 
a great part in conditioning our youth 
and in filling them with the spirit to win. 

Baseball has made its contribution to 
the war effort. It provides wholesome 
recreation in those theaters where the 
boys have a few leisure hours. In my 
trip around the world I attended baseball 
games in the “land of the midnight sun,” 
as well as in the islands of the South 
Pacific. In all theaters we found the 
boys hungry for sports. They look for 
the baseball scores eagerly each day just 
as they did here at home. 

Organized baseball has neither asked 
nor received preferential treatment for 
baseball players. Those who have an- 
swered their country’s call are serving in 
all branches of the armed forces. While 
the ability of the players in organized 
baseball today may not be up to the pre- 
war standard because of the loss of many 
of the stars to the armed forces, never- 
theless, the great American pastime is 
carrying on and is furnishing amuse- 
ment and recreation for our war workers 
here at home. 

We all iook forward to renewed activi- 
ties and expansion in this great Ameri- 
can sport when the terrible conflict in 
which we are now engaged is brought to 
an end, 
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We can be grateful to Judge Landis 
for his distinguished career and for the 
fine example which he has set for the 
one who may be selected to carry on. 
He will long be remembered for his con- 
tribution to our way of life. 

For his contribution to baseball Judge 
Landis has earned a place in baseball’s 
Hall of Fame with the honor men of the 
history of the development of the game, 
including John McGraw, Connie Mack, 
Ban Johnson, and Albert Spalding, and 
with the other immortals of the diamond, 
Ty Cobb. Babe Ruth, Honus Wagner, 
Walter Johnson, Christy Mathewson, 
and their teammates enshrined at 
Cooperstown, N. Y. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at 
this point as a part of my remarks several 
editorials relative to the passing of Judge 
Landis. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
RéEcorp, as follows: 


[From the Niagara Falls Gazette of November 
28, 1944 


KENESAW MOUNTAIN LANDIS 


One of the most picturesque, and certainly 
one of the most courageous, figures on the 
American scene died Saturday at the ge of 
78—Judge Kenesaw Mountain Landis, the 
commissioner of the country's national sport 
for 24 years. 

He was a member of the celebrated Landis 
family which moved to Logansport at the 
close of the Civil War. There young Kenesaw 
spent his boyhood and early manhood. He 
delivered newspapers on the family horse, 
worked in a grocery, and started his career 
as a reporter on the old Logansport Journal. 
It was from that beginning that he stepped 
into court reporting and climbed the ladder 
to legal success. 

As a Federal district judge at Chicago he 
won fame for his inflexible attitudes and with 
organized baseball needing so badly a ruler, 
he was the natural choice of the country. 
He took the baseball post on the same under- 
standing that he presided on the bench—his 
word was law. Organized baseball accepted 
his terms. It proved wise, for under his 24- 
year commissionership the sport rose to its 
peak of popularity and acceptance. 

He was literally a symbol of pioneer Ameri- 
canism—thoroughly honest, sturdy, direct, 
and intensely active. The whole country will 
join in mourning the loss of one of its greatest 
sons, 

[From the Atlanta Constitution of November 
27, 1944] 


KENESAW M. LANDIS AND HIS MOUNTAIN 


Judge Kenesaw M. Landis died Saturday 
after several years of declining health. 

Called to baseball to become its literal 
ezar, he took over when the very foundations 
of the game were shaken by the notorious 
“Black Sox” scandal of 1919. In this series, 
played between the Cincinnati Reds of the 
National League and the Chicago White Sox 
of the American, the Reds won five games to 
three. The White Sox, great favorites to 
win, later were revealed to have had in their 
lineup men who had sold out to gamblers. 
In the next 2 years other players were dis- 
covered to be tainted with gambling asso- 
ciations, 

Judge Landis, who had been a famous 
Federal judge, was called in and given totali- 
tarian powers, He cleaned up the game, the 
fans having confidence in him. Babe Ruth 
came along and began hitting home runs 
and the fans forgot the Black Sox“ and base- 
ball entered into its most prosperous era. 
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Georgia and Judge Landis had a special 
tie. The judge’s father had been a soldier 
with Sherman’s army and learned of the birth 


of his son shortly after the battle of Kenne- 


saw Mountain, near Marietta. He named his 
son for the mountain. Judge Landis, on his 
visits south, always insisted on going out 
to see my mountain. 

He rendered a real service to baseball and in 
his passing we have lost a national character 
and a man of positive force and integrity. 


[From the Patriot, Harrisburg, Pa., of 
November 27, 1944] 


HE SAVED BASEBALL 


Judge Kenesaw Mountain Landis’ death 
takes professional baseball's savior as well as 
czar and likewise ends the career of a notable 
judge. It was the vigorous, hardfisted rec- 
ord of Judge Landis on the bench that com- 
mended him for an analogous role with a 
commercialized sport. 

In neither capacity did Judge Landis brook 
opposition. In both instances he was czar. 
Many an offender of the statute laws came 
to realize that just as did the players, man- 
agers and others under the blanket of big 
league baseball, 

Many persons still find it impossible to 
understand why Judge Landis left the bench 
for the dais of sport. There was a substan- 
tial difference in income, to be sure. Base- 
ball magnates, seeing their business crumble 
around them because of the taint and suspi- 
cion of gamblers, arranged the compensation 
to fit the title of czar. 

But if to some persons Judge Landis’ aban- 
donment of law for sport seemed odd or 
eccentric such action may seem less so in 
view of the great hold which baseball has 
upon the American people, old and young, 
and how vital it is that even a commercial- 
ized sport which can command such loyalty 
and enthusiasm from its supporters should 
be a clean, decent game worthy of the devo- 
tion and idolatry it is given by its followers. 

Judge Landis lived long enough to see 
professional baseball pretty well scoured 
clean of its old gambling stains and, little 
better, the Simon Legree handling of some of 
its players. 


From the Philadelphia Record of November 
U ] 


SYMBOL OF INTEGRITY 


Judge Kenesaw Mountain Landis was al- 
most as well known to the last two genera- 
tions of Americans as any President of the 
United States who served during his time. 

And yet only a handful of people knew 
the judge intimately. 

No back-slapper, no personality-plus fel- 
low, he stood as a symbol more than as a 
fiesh-and-blood human being. He was the 
symbol of integrity—first, on the Federal 
bench and second as high commissioner of 
baseball. Figuratively, he lived in an ivory 
tower, this czar who made honesty in our 
great national game a sportsman’s religion. 

So thoroughly did he clean up the notorious 
Black Sox scandal of 1919 that when crooked- 
ness occurred in some other activity, we'd 
say: “What it needs is a Judge Landis.” 

He was paid $50,000 a year by the club 
owners to keep baseball on the level and to 
adjust, without appeal from his rulings every 
dispute that might arise. He was always 
fair to the players. He never hesitated to 
talk back in sharp language to the men who 
paid his salary when he felt they were wrong. 

Baseball will have a tough job finding an- 
other Judge Landis. 


[From the Washington Star of November 26, 
1944] 


JUDGE LANDIS 
The death of Kenesaw Mountain Landis 
takes away a figure who had become as much 
& part of baseball as third base. For nearly 


- 
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a quarter of a century “the Judge” ruled 
the national pastime, and, while an occa- 
sional edict stirred the fires of rebellion 
among club owners, discretion always man- 
aged to triumph, and the invariable end was 
a new contract for the high commissioner, 
whose $65,000 salary almost equaled that of 
the President of the United States, 

Judge Landis came to baseball when the 
multimillion-dollar industry faced an uncer- 
tain future because of the scandal which 
ultimately brought about the banishment of 
eight members of the Chicago White Sox for 
throwing games in the 1919 World Series. 
Before that time there had been some agita- 
tion for appointment of an overlord as a 
result of dissatisfaction with the administra- 
tion of baseball's affairs by the old National 
Commission, but opposition proved too 
strong. The 1920 disclosures, however, 
threatening to give the game a permanent 
black eye, moved the club owners to act, and 
Judge Landis was brought into the picture. 

To baseball Judge Landis carried the pres- 
tige of a reputation built up in the 15 years 
he had served in Federal District Court in 
Chicago. The general public knew him best 
because of a $29,000,000 fine he had levied 
against Standard Oil of Indiana in a freight- 
rebate case, which later was nullified by a 
Supreme Court decision. Others more con- 
versant with the routine of the courts knew 
him as a hard-working judge who was not 
bothered by precedent in his efforts to admin- 
ister justice. 

Throughout his long service as baseball's 
supreme ruler, Judge Landis continued to 
administer justice as he saw it, without re- 
gard for the eminence of the parties con- 
cerned. He let “Alabama” Pitts, former con- 
vict, have his chance in organized baseball— 
but there was no mercy for offenders against 
the probity of the game itself. Baseball will 
miss “the Judge.” 

[From the Duluth (Minn.) News-Tribune of 
November 27, 1944] 


THEATRICAL BUT COURAGEOUS 


Kenesaw Mountain Landis, who died in 
Chicago Saturday, is known to the present 
generation only as the “czar of baseball,” and 
“czar” he was, for he ruled the national 
game with an iron hand, But history will 
record him as distinctly something else, 
despite the fact the most of his life's best 
known years were connected with sport. 

The high point in Judge Landis’ career 
came in 1907, when he levied a fine of $29,- 
240,000 on the Standard Oil Co., convicted 
of accepting rebates from railroads. The size 
of the fine, no doubt the greatest ever im- 
posed anywhere at any time, attracted Na- 
tion-wide attention; the sudden emergence 
of a comparatively obscure United States 
judge, into the public limelight, brought him 
into focus at once and the unconventionality 
of his given names, “Kenesaw Mountain,” 
nailed the attention of the public and for- 
bade his being quickly forgotten. 

Not only these things marked his career, 
but always it takes courage, even reckless 
daring, to take a stand or action against a 
corporation or combination that holds such 
high position and prominence in the financial 
world. Standard Oil was a name and a com- 
pany to be considered in that period with 
care and tact, True it had been under attack 
for some time, and just about then another 
court’s decision, confirmed by the United 
States Supreme Court, had caused it to split 
up into several sections; but that was only 
for legality, for its combined strength neyer 
changed. 

It was the fact that Judge Landis was 
slapping the greatest fine in history on the 
greatest financial giant in history that at- 
tracted attention and admiration—some 
grudging, but nevertheless, admiration. 
From then on he was never lost to public 
sight, and when the baseball scandal of the 
early '20s broke out and the game came 
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close to the death rattle, Judge Landis was 
called in as the “physician” to restore 1t. He 
resigned from the bench in 1920 to take the 
$60,000 a year job as dictator of the game, 
and proved worth it, for he not only saved 
the national sport, but cleansed it of crook- 
edness, restored its standing in the confidence 
of the public, and has kept it there ever 
since. He has been a benevolent dictator, 
andanable one. With all his theatricalness, 
he has proved to American sport worth all 
that was paid him and all that was said of 
him. His successor, if one is named, has 
been set a record to equal that will be some- 
thing worth emulating. 


MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE AMONG KLAM- 
ATH AND MODOC TRIBES AND OTHER 
INDIANS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendment of the 
House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
267) relating to marriage and divorce 
among members of the Klamath and 
Modoc Tribes and Yahooskin Band of 
Snake Indians, which was, on page 1, 
line 10, after the word “marriages”, to 
insert “with members of said tribes men- 
tioned in section 1.” 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, with 
the consent of the chairman of the 
Committee on Indian Affairs, the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming [Mr. O’Manoney], I 
move that the Senate concur in the 
amendment of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 


RELIEF OF ARMY DISBURSING OFFICERS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendment of the 
House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
218) to authorize the relief of disburs- 
ing officers of the Army on account of 
loss or deficiency of Government funds, 
vouchers, records, or papers in their 
charge, which was, on page 2, line 3, to 
strike out all after the word “Office.” 
down to and including “War:” in line 6. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, I move that the Senate con- 
cur in the amendment of the House. 

. Mr. President, during 
the afternoon I have endeavored to con- 
tact minority members of the committee 
from which this bill came. I have found 
no objection on the part of any of those 
Senators to the motion of the Senator 
from Colorado. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Colorado. 

The motion was agreed to, 


FARM LABOR PROGRAM 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, the 
deficiency bill is now under consideration 
in the House of Representatives. Here- 
tofore at the close of the calendar year, 
for several years, the Congress has made 
an appropriation for the recruiting of 
farm labor. 

The appropriation has been made on 
a calendar-year basis. This year the 
Bureau of the Budget has requested that 

it be made on a fiscal-year basis. It 
seems to me that such a policy would 
have a rather disadvantageous effect 
upon the recruitment of labor for the 
growers of sugar beets. I have written 
a letter to the Director of the Budget 
urging that an estimate be submitted 
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immediately for the calendar year 1945 
so that farmers who raise beets may 
have the earliest possible assurance that 
every effort will be made to secure a labor 
force. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the letter to which I have re- 
ferred be printed at this point in the 
Record as part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DECEMBER 5, 1944. 
Hon. Harotp D. SMITH, Director, 
Bureau of the Budget, 
State Department Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. SmitH: May I not invite your 
attention to the imperative necessity of an 
immediate appropriation for farm labor for 
the year 1945. The War Food Administration 
is emphasizing the need for large plantings 
of sugar beets in- 1945 in order that, if pos- 
sible, the production of beet sugar be in- 
creased. At this moment conferences are in 
progress here in Washington with represent- 
atives of the growers for the purpose of can- 
vassing ways and means of expanding the 
planting of beets in 1945. 

A great obstacle to the expansion program 
lies in the fact that it is difficult to secure 
labor for harvesting the beet crop and the War 
Food Administration has been obliged to con- 
tract for the importation of workers from 
Mexico and elsewhere. At least 60,000 work- 
ers should be brought into the United States 
next year, but with the funds it is proposed 
to make available through the pending defi- 
ciency appropriation bill the War Food Ad- 
ministration cannot make contracts for more 
than 15,000. 

Obviously this will be a serious obstacle 
to any expansion program. Sugar-beet farm- 
ers must have some assurance now that labor 
will be available during the harvest; other- 
wise they cannot take the risk of planting 
sugar beets, the harvesting of which requires 
so much labor, The result will be the pro- 
duction of less domestic sugar than the War 
Food Administration deems necessary 

The estimate of November 27, 1944 (H. 
Doc. No. 783) provides for the postpone- 
ment of a specific estimate for a complete 
farm-labor program until later in 1945. I 
cannot avoid the conclusion that this would 
be a serious mistake. The appropriations for 
farm labor have heretofore been made on a 
calendar year basis. To delay the full appro- 
priation until the regular appropriation bill 
for the fiscal year 1946 would mean that sugar- 
beet farmers would lack the assurance that 
is necessary that a program for the importa- 
tion of a sufficient labor force would he 
undertaken, May I not, therefore, urgently 
request the submission of a complete esti- 
mate now for the calendar year 1945. 

Very sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH C. O’MAHONEY. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. HILL, I move that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of executive 
business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Wuerry in the chair) laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations which were referred to the 
appropriate committee. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 
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EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations, conventions, and protocols 
were submitted: 


By Mr. REYNOLDS, from the Committee 
on Military Affairs: 

Sundry officerr for promotion in the Reg- 
ular Army, under the provisions of law; 
sundry officers for appointment, by transfer, 
in the Regular Army; and sundry officers for 
temporary appointment in the Army of the 
United States, under the provisions of law. 

By Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads: 

Sundry postmasters. 

By Mr. CONNALLY, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations: 

Sundry officers for promotion in the Dip- 
lomatic and Foreign Service; 

Executive J, Seventy-eighth Congress, sec- 
ond session, a protocol dated in London, Au- 
gust 31, 1944, which has been signed on be- 
half of 16 governments, including the United 
States of America and the Commonwealth of 
the Philippines, to prolong after August 31, 
1944, the international agreement regarding 
the regulation of production and marketing 
of sugar signed in London May 6, 1937, as en- 
forced and prolonged by a protocol dated in 
London July 22, 1942; without amendment 
(Executive Rept. No. 5). 

By Mr. GEORGE, from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations: 

Executive G, Seventy-eighth Congress, sec- 
ond session, a convention between the United 
States of America and Canada for the avoid- 


- ance of double taxation and the prevention of 


fiscal evasion in the case of estate taxes and 
succession duties, signed in Ottawa on June 
8, 1944; without amendment (Executive 
Rept. No. 3); and 

Executive 1, Seventy-eighth Congress, sec- 
ond session, a convention and protocol be- 
tween the United States of America and 
France, signed at Paris on July 25, 1939, for 
the avoidance of double taxation and the 
establishment of rules of reciprocal adnrinis- 
trative assistance in the case of income and 
other taxes; without amendment (Executive 
Rept. No. 4). 


THE STATE DEPARTMENT 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Foreign Relations I 
report favorably the following nomina- 
tions: 

Joseph C. Grew, of New Hampshire, to 
be Under Secretary of State; 

Nelson A. Rockefeller, of New York, to 
be an Assistant Secretary of State; 

W. L. Clayton, of Texas, to be an As- 
sistant Secretary of State; and 

Archibald MacLeish, of Virginia, to be 
an Assistant Secretary of State. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
nominations will be received and placed 
upon the Executive Calendar. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, lest my acquiescence in the report 
of the nomination of Mr. Archibald Mac- 
Leish, the famous poet, supposed Librar- 
ian of Congress, which he has never been, 
may be considered to amount to my ap- 
proval of that nomination, I desire to 
give notice at this time that it is my in- 
tention, when Mr. MacLeish’s nomina- 
tion is called on the calendar, which will 
probably be tomorrow, to move that his 
nomination be recommitted to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations with in- 
structions to hold hearings as to his 
qualifications. 

Mr. WHEELER. Did the Senator from 
Missouri have reference to the poet? 
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Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Well, he 
claims he is a poet. I never have been 
informed from sources which are reliable 
that he is. 

Mr. WHEELER. I understood a poet 
was wanted in the State Department. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Did the Sen- 
ator from Montana ever see any poems 
of his that were printed in the anthol- 
ogies? 

Mr. WHEELER. I never saw any of 
which I could make sense. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further reports of committees, the 
clerk will state the nominations on the 
calendar. 


THE ARMY—NOMINATIONS PASSED OVER 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Army, which 
nominations had been previously passed 
over. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, in view of 
the fact that the Committee on Military 
Affairs today reported a number of nom- 
inations in the Army, which will be on 
the Executive Calendar for action tomor- 
row, I ask that the nominations in the 
Army now on the calendar be passed 
over, so that all the nominations in the 
Army may be considered together to- 
morrow. 

+ The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations in the Army 
will be passed over. 


POSTMASTER—NOMINATION REPORTED 
ADVERSELY 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Rachel Elgiva McCracken to be 
postmaster at Galt, Mo., which had been 
reported adversely. 

Mr. WHITE. I ask that the nomina- 
tion be passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination will be passed 


over. 
THE JUDICIARY 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Aloysius J. Connor to be United 
States district judge, district of New 
Hampshire. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 


POSTMASTERS 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations of postmasters. 

Mr. HILL. I ask that the nominations 
of postmasters be confirmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the postmaster nominations 
are confirmed en bloc. 


THE NAVY 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Capt. Frederick W. McMahon to 
be commodore in the Navy, for tempo- 
rary service, to continue while serving as 
chief of staff and aide to commander, Air 
Force, United States Pacific Fleet. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Capt. Howard B. Mecleary, United 
States Navy, retired, to be commodore in 
the Navy, on the retired list, for tempo- 
rary service, to continue while serving 
as commanding officer, United States 
naval advance base, Espiritu Santo. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

Mr. HILL. I ask that the President be 
immediately notified of all nominations 
this day confirmed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. 

RECESS 


Mr. HILL. As in legislative session, I 
move that the Senate take a recess until 
12 o'clock tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
5 o'clock and 5 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Wednes- 
day, December 6, 1944, at 12 o’clock 
meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate December 5 (legislative day No- 
vember 5), 1944: 

IN THE Navy 

Rear Admiral Donald Royce, United States 
Navy, to be a rear admiral in the Navy, for 
temporary service, to continue while serving 
as commanding officer, Naval Air Material 
Center, to rank from the 12th day of July 
1942. 

Rear Admiral Frederick W. Pennoyer, Jr. 
United States Navy, to be a rear admiral in 
the Navy, for temporary service, to continue 
while serving as fleet aircraft maintenance of- 
ficer, on the staff of commander, Air Force, 
Pacific Fleet, to rank from the 21st day of 
July 1942. 

Rear Admiral Arthur C. Miles, United States 
Navy, to be a rear admiral in the Navy, for 
temporary service, to continue while serving 
as Bureau of Aeronautics general representa- 
tive, central district, to rank from the 2d day 
of December 1942. 

Commodore Cyril T. Simard, United States 
Navy, to be a commodore in the Navy, for 
temporary service, to continue while serving 
as commander, Naval Air Bases, Thirteenth 
Naval District, to rank from the 20th day of 
October 1944. 

Commodore Walter F. Boone, United States 
Navy, to be a commodore in the Navy, for 
temporary service, to continue while serving 
as commander, Naval Air Bases, Twelfth 
Naval District, to rank from the 20th day 
of October 1944. 

Commodore William M. Angas (CEC), 
United States Navy, to be a civil engineer 
with the rank of commodore in the Navy, for 
temporary service, to continue while serving 
as officer in charge of a naval construction 
brigade, to rank from the 20th day of October 
1944. 

Commodore Andrew G. Bisset (CEC), 
United States Navy, to a civil engineer with 
the rank of commodore in the Navy, for tem- 
porary service, to continue while serving as 
officer in charge of a naval construction bri- 
gade, to rank from the 20th day of October 
1944, 

Commodore John R. Perry (CEC), United 
States Navy, to be a civil engineer with the 
rank of commodore in the Navy, for tem- 
porary service, to continue while serving as 
officer in charge of a naval construction 
brigade, to rank from the 20th day of October 
1944, 

Commodore Harold M. Martin, United 
States Navy, to be a commodore in the Navy, 
for temporary service, to continue while serv- 
ing as chief of staff and aide to commander, 
Air Force, Atlantic Fleet, to rank from the 
20th day of October 1944. 

Capt. Leroy W. Busbey, Jr., United States 
Navy, to be a commodore in the Navy, for 
temporary service, to continue while serving 
as commander, American naval forces, Aruba, 
Netherland West Indies, and commander, 
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combined local defense forces, Aruba, Nether- 
land West Indies. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate December 5 (legislative day 
of November 21), 1944: 


THE JUDICIARY 
UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGE 
Aloysius J. Connor to be United States 
district judge for the district of New Hamp- 
shire. 
In THE Navy 
TEMPORARY SERVICE 


Frederick W. McMahon to be commodore 
in the Navy, for temporary service, to con- 
tinue while serving as chief of staff and aide 
to commander, Air Force, United States Pa- 
cific Fleet. 

Howard B. Mecleary, United States Navy, 
to be commodore in the Navy, on the retired 
list, for temporary service, to continue while 
serving as commanding officer, United States 
naval advance base, Espiritu Santo. 

PoOSTMASTERS 
KANSAS 

Mattie V. Bohling, Fowler. 

Albert J. Anderson, Green. 

Ciayton B. Barton, Ingalls. 

Louis W. Crady, Lecompton. 

Nellie L. Stark, Linwood. 

Della M. Bailey, Menlo. 

George B. Viney, Murdock. 

Robert L. Bever, Narka. 

Agnes Lennen, Partridge. 

Grace Benton, Robinson. 

Prank B. Kumberg, Sawyer. 

Joseph R. Hubbard, Waldo. 

Daniel B. Fogle, Williamsburg. 


LOUISIANA 


Eula M. Ewing, Batchelor. 

Eva A. Matlock, Bethany. 

Mary V. Bryson, Greenwood. 
Robert Hamilton Fuller, Hosston. 
Idella N. Trombino, Keatchie. 
Annie I. McCord, Keithville. 
Audrey Rowe, Longstreet. 

Cecile M. Germany, Loreauville. 
Nova V. Baker, McDade. 
Marcella E. Barbier, Paincourtville. 
Orren M. Peters, Quitman. 
Sherman H. McCarty, Roanoke. 


Bessie Puckette, Chunky. 

Marshall Carson, Conehatta. 

Esta K. Campbell, Dennis. 

Mamie McGraw Whittle, Gholson, 

Lela Epps, Golden. - 

Erie Riggan, Greenwood Springs. 

Nettye B. Eley, Harpersville. 

Euna Clower, Hillsboro. 

Herd E. Stone, Ludlow. 

Louise Burris, McCall Creek. 

Lyman W. Smith, Midnight. 

Luther D. Henderson, Preston. 

Nannie Bryant, Summerland. 

Joe G. Ishee, Stringer. 

Gertrude H. McGee, Vosburg. 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Arthur W. Ewing, Industry. 

James H. McConnell, Jackson Center. 

Sarah Mitchell, Kennerdell. 

Anna C. O’Mara, Laceyville. 

Nathaniel E. Lyons, Lake Lynn. 

Lawrence J. Wood, Lima. 

Joseph T. Qualters, McKeesport. 

Birtus B. McDowell, Mineral Springs. 

Wilbert R. Adams, New Kingstown. 

Margaret M. Watson, Parkland. 

Marshal E Yost, Point Pleasant. 

Ruth K. Humphrey, Prospect. 

Jacob C. Reddig, Reamstown. 

Stephen E. Hornberger, Reinholds. 

Susan Breene, Reno. 
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TEXAS 

Ruth Finley, Aquilla. 

Edmund B. Cummins, Cleveland. 

Cecil Miracle, Eddy. 

James E. Wallace, Flint. 

Roe Sledge, Forestburg. 

Isaac G. Malone, Goodlett. 

Emma Annette Greer, Lake Jackson. 

Tom Hazle Bivins, Longview. 

Wilora Damuth, Magnolia. 

William A. Harty, Marietta. 

Sallie Hudson, Newark. 

Catherine H. Bannister, Old Ocean. 

Letha B. Gramer, Panhandle. 

Mildred W. Carpenter, Pattonville. 

Willie J. Allison, Pickton. 

Faye Emberson, Pilot Point. 

Mary V. Denton, Port Aransas. 

Jesse M. Robbins, Raymondville. 

William A. Ramirez, Roma. 

Rua M. Arthur, Saltillo. 

Verna Appling, Shepherd. 

Jchn W. Wright, Thalia. 

Gertrude B. Rabke, Tivoli. 

Raleigh C. Spinks, Vera. 

Nelson G. Hargett, Weslaco. 
VERMONT 

Arthur C. Wells, Bakersfield. 

Edward P. Kelley, Danby. 

Anna H. Morrie, East Barre. 

Lester L. Worthley, East Corinth. 

Marguerite C. McKenzie, Hinesburg. 

Edith M. Reed, Jacksonville. 

Marion L. Grover, Londonderry. 

Frances E. Rock, Ludlow, 

Murray K. Paris, Lyndon. 

Merlin B. Ward, Moretown. 

Frank A. Curran, Newport. 

Herbert J. Tute, Newport Center. 

Harold G. Kennedy. St. Albans. 

Olive E. Fullam, Westminster. 

Raymond Taylor, Weston. 

Oney B. Lafont, Wolcott. 
‘WISCONSIN 

Ann J. Karth, Arlington. 

Francis J. McCarty, Brownsville. 

Leona R. Johnson, Danbury. 

Wencel A. Mattek, Deerbrook. 

Everett R. White, Glenhaven. 

Gordon J. Cross, Larsen. 

Marjorie M. Minten, Menomonee Falls. 

Oscar R. Horn, Muskego. 

Nora Flynn, Neopit. 

Gertrude M. Heaney, Poy Sippi. 

Florence M. Van Poucke, South. Range. 

James Ervin Casey, Star Prairie. 

Glennes T. Anderson, Tripoli. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 5, 1944 


The House met at 11 a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Mont- 
gomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 

O Lord God, Thou who didst come with 
the living word, we pray that our civili- 
zation may not wander between two 
worlds, one dying and the other strug- 
gling to be born. Let there come such 
an outrush of sacrificial and patriotic 
power in our country that our wearied 
armies shall feel the mighty impact and 
soon snatch redemption from the throes 
of ruin. Let there be heard again the 
words of hope and cheer which in the 
pain of parting they left amid tears, and 
the day of blessed fellowship renewed. 

Blessed is the land whose God is the 
Lord which lifts its soul to pure air and 
broad view. If we are to exalt the cross 
of our Lord and Master, we must follow 
the path of helpful service and good will 
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based on fraternity and not on conflict. 


Thou hast woven us to other peoples by 


the shuttles of the Sermon on the Mount 
and the Golden Rule of Jesus; forbid 
that we should be a hermit nation, that 
the evangel of the Carpenter of Naza- 
reth should be jostled aside and crowded 
out of the soul of America. Keep from 
us, our Father, that dangerous solicitude 
of wealth and gain and let the heart of 
our land rest on Christian ideals as we 


turn to a future of promise with a 


common love and a common purpose. 
O Christ, sanctify our homes, and may 
we forgive as we hope to be forgiven, In 
our Redeemer’s name. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Monday, December 4, 1944, was read and 
approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Frazier, its legislative clerk, announced 
that the Senate had passed, with amend- 
ments in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested, a bill of the House of 
the following title: 

H. R. 1744. An act to provide Government 


protection to widows and children of deceased 
World War veterans. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendment of the 
House to a bill of the Senate of the fol- 
lowing title: 


S. 1471. An act for the relief of Mrs. Eugene 
W. Randall. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the bill (H. R. 2825) entitled “An act for 
the relief of Sigfried Olsen, doing busi- 
ness as Sigfried Olsen Shipping Co.”, dis- 
agreed to by the House; agrees to the 
conference asked by the House on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and appoints Mr. O'DANIEL, Mr. 
Stewart, and Mr. WHERRY to be the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Record and include an edi- 
torial; also to extend my remarks in the 
Record and include a statement made by 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Vooruis] before the Committee on Rules. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. ANGELL asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix and include a newspaper ar- 
ticle.) 


PRIVATE CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the 
first bill on the Private Calendar. 


ELIAS BAUMGARTEN 


The Clerk called the first bill on the 
Private Calendar, H. R. 2148, for the re- 
lief of Elias Baumgarten. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administra- 
tion of the immigration laws, relating to the 
issuance of immigration visas for admission 
to the United States for permanent residence 
and relating to admission at ports of entry 
of aliens as immigrants for permanent resi- 
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dence in the United States, the provisions of 
section 3 of the Immigration Act of 1917 (39 
Stat. 875), as amended (U. S. C., title 8, sec. 
186 (e)), which exclude from admission into 
the United States “persons who have been 
convicted of or admit having committed a 
felony, or other crime or misdemeanor in- 
volving moral turpitude”, shall not hereafter 
be held to apply to Elias Baumgarten, on ac- 
count of a conviction in Austria while a 
youth for having been involved in the steal- 
ing of certain merchandise. If he is found 
otherwise admissible under the immigration 
laws an immigration visa may be issued and 
admission granted to Elias Baumgarten un- 
der this act upon application hereafter filed. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


PEDRO JOSE ARRECOECHEA 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 556) for 
the relief of Pedro Arrecoechea. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States be, and he is here- 
by, authorized and directed to cancel depor- 
tation proceedings in the case of Pedro Jose 
Arrecoechea, of Shoshone, Idaho, legally ad- 
mitted as a seaman but who has remained 
in the United States longer than permitted 
by law and regulations, and that this alien 
shall be considered as having been admitted 
for permanent entry as of the date of his 
actual entry on the payment of the visa fee 
of $10 and head tax of $8. Upon the enact- 
ment of this act the Secretary of State shall 
instruct the proper quota-control officer to 
deduct one number from the Spanish quota 
for the first year that the said Spanish quota 
is available. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


FILIP NICOLA LAZAREVICH 


The Clerk called the bill (H, R. 4146) 
for the relief of Filip Nicola Lazarevich. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the adminis- 
tration of the immigration and deportation 
laws the Attorney General is hereby author- 
ized and directed to cancel the warrants of 
arrest and deportation heretofore issued 
against Filip Nicola Lazarevich, of Dearborn, 
Mich., on the ground that he admits having 
committed a felony or other crime or mis- 
demeanor involving moral turpitude prior 
to entry into the United States, to wit, per- 
jury; and that hereafter he shall not again 
be subject to deportation for any offense 
heretofore committed in connection with his 
endeavor to be and remain in the United 
States. For the purposes of the immigra- 
tion and naturalization Jaws, such alien shall 
be deemed to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence as 
of May 23; 1938, the date on which he was 
admitted to the United States at the port of 
New York on a quota immigration visa. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

RELIEF OF CERTAIN BASQUE ALIENS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2626) 
for the relief of certain Basque aliens, 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States be, and is hereby, 
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authorized and directed to cancel deporta- 
tion proceedings in the cases of Cirilo Ola- 
yarri, Theodoro Asla, Antonio Urteaga, and 
Joe Buera, all of Salt Lake City, Utah, and 
Vidal Mezo, Marcial Aguirregoitia, Geromino 
Bilbao, Juan Tomas Mendiola, and Alejo 
Yraguen, all of eastern Nevada, legally ad- 
mitted as seamen but who have remained in 
the United States longer than permitted by 
law and regulations, and that these aliens 
shall be considered as having been admitted 
for permanent entry as of the date of their 
actual entry on the payment of the visa fees 
of $10 and head taxes of $8 per person. 

Upon the enactment of this act the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct nine numbers from 
the Spanish quota for the first year that the 
said Spanish quota is available. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


ROY W. OLSEN 


The Clerk caled the bill (S. 1002) to 
compensate Roy W. Olsen for the loss of 
an eye on account of negligence of Work 
Projects Administration employees Sep- 
tember 25, 1938, at Cranston, R. I. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, the sum of $3,500 to 
Roy W. Olsen, of the city of Warwick, county 
of Kent, State of Rhode Island, for damages 
resulting from personal injuries received by 
him on September 25, 1938, arising out of 
the alleged negligent action of certain em- 
ployees of the Work Projects Administration, 
as & result of which the said Roy W. Olsen, an 
innocent bystander, permanently lost the use 
of his right eye, which eye was later removed 
and an artificial eye inserted, in full satis- 
faction of his claim against the United States 
therefor: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated by this act in excess of 
10 percent thereof shall be paid or delivered 
to or received by any agent or attorney on 
account of services rendered in connection 
with such claim and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Any person violating the pro- 
visions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor and upon conviction shall be 
fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


VODIE JACKSON 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1274) for 
the relief of Vodie Jackson. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That, in addition to 
the sum authorized to be paid to Vodie 
Jackson, of Obion County, Tenn. (post office 
address, Fulton, Ky.), pursuant to the act 
approved March 24, 1943 (Private Law 8, 
78th Cong.), the Secretary of the Treasury 
is authorized and directed to pay, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, to the said Vodie Jackson, 
the sum of $3,686, in full satisfaction of 
his claim against the United States for 
further compensation for personal injuries 
sustained by him when his wagon, in which 
he was riding, was struck by a Civilian 
Conservation Corps truck near Fulton, Ky., 
on October 18, 1940, such injuries having 
proved to be of a more serious nature than 
arpcared at the date of enactment of such 
act of March 24, 1943: Provided, That no 
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part of the amount appropriated in this act 
in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid 
or delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

MARIE THERIAULT 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1462) for 
the relief of Marie Theriault. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Solomon and 
Marie Theriault, of Caribou, Maine, the sum 
of $4,000, in full satisfaction of their claim 
against the United States for compensa- 
tion for the death of their daughter, An- 
tonia Theriault, who was killed on June 26, 
1943, by a United States Army airplane while 
she was riding on a wagon in a field at 
Presque Isle, Maine: Provided, That no part 
of the amount appropriated in this act in 
excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid 
or delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


JOEL A. HART 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1557) for 
the relief of Joel A. Hart. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Joel A. Hart, of 
Milton, Fla., the sum of $300, in full satis- 
faction of his claims against the United States 
for compensation or damages sustained and 
expenses incurred by him as a result of his 
losing the use of his property when he was 
required to vacate such property pursuant to 
a notice erroneously served upon him in con- 
nection with the condemnation by the United 
States of certain land in Dixie County, Fla.: 
Provided, That no part of the amount appro- 
priated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in 
any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 

ARTHUR M. SELLERS 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1732) for 
the relief of Arthur M. Sellers, 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Arthur M. Sellers, 
of Baxley, Ga., the sum of $5,000, in full 
satisfaction of his claim against the United 
States for compensation for the death of his 
son, Walter R. Sellers, who died as a result 
of personal injuries sustained by him when 
the passenger bus in which he was riding col- 
Hded with a United States Army vehicle near 
Allenhurst, Ga., on April 24, 1943: Provided, 
That no part of the amount appropriated 
in this act in excess of 10 percent thereof 
shall be paid or delivered to or received by 
any agent or attorney on account of services 
rendered in connection with this claim, and 
the same shall be unlawful, any contract to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


DR. FRANK K. BOLAND, SR. 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1853) for 
the relief of Dr. Frank K. Boland, Sr. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eic., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, cut of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Dr. Frank K. Bo- 
land, Sr., of Atlanta, Ga., the sum of $2,000, in 
full satisfaction of his claim against the 
United States for compensation for per- 
sonal injuries sustained by him as the re- 
sult of an accident which occurred when the 
automobile in which he was riding was struck 
by a United States Army truck near Mabel- 
ton, Ga., on February 11, 1943: Provided, That 
no part of the amount appropriated in this 
act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be 
paid or delivered to or received by any agent 
or attorney on account of services rendered 
in connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon con- 
viction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding 81.000. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


MRS. MAMIE DUTCH VAUGHN 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1869) for 
the relief of Mrs. Mamie Dutch Vaughn. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Mrs. Mamie Dutch 
Vaughn, of Tattnall County, Ga., the sum 
of $5,000, in full satisfaction of her claim 
against the United States for compensation 
for the death of her minor daughter, Gladys 
Vaughn, who was killed on the night of April 
23, 1943, in Liberty County, Ga., when the 
bus on which she was riding was struck by a 
motor vehicle driven by a soldier in the Army 
of the United States: Provided, That no part 
of the amount appropriated in this act in 
excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or 
delivered to or received by any agent or attor- 
ney on account of services rendered in con- 
nection with this claim, and the same shall 
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be unlawful, any contract to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Any person violating the 
provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction there- 
of shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


MRS. SOPHIA TANNENBAUM 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1897) for 
the relief of Mrs. Sophia Tannenbaum. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Mrs. Sophia Tan- 
nenbaum, of University City, Mo., the sum 
of $5,327.45, in full satisfaction of all claims 
against the United States arising out of the 
death of her husband, Morris Tannenbaum, 
who died as the result of injuries sustained 
by him on February 13, 1943, when a United 
States Army truck struck another vehicle 
which struck the said Morris Tannenbaum; 
Provided, That no part of the amount appro- 
priated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
land on the table. 


DR. E. S. AXTELL 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1942) for 
the relief of Dr. E. S. Axtell. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Dr. E. S. Axtell, 
of Rantoul, Ill., the sum of $398, in full satis- 
faction of his claim against the United States 
for compensation for services rendered the 
United States Engineer Office, Louisville, Ky., 
in conducting physical examinations of pros- 
pective civilian employees of the United 
States, such claim having been disallowed 
by the Comptroller General on the ground 
that payment for such examinations was not 
authorized by law: Provided, That no part of 
the amount appropriated in this act in excess 
of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or delivered 
to or received by any agent or attorney on 
account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be unlaw- 
ful, any contract to the contrary notwith- 
Standing. Any person violating the provi- 
sions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


GORDON LEWIS COPPAGE 
The Clerk called the bill (S. 1987) for 
the relief of Gordon Lewis Coppage. 
There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
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pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Gordon Lewis Cop- 
page, of Chicago, Ill., the sum of $1,535.07, in 
full satisfaction of his claim against the 
United States for compensation for personal 
injuries and damage to personal property 
sustained by him when the truck which he 
was driving was struck by a Navy ambulance 
at the intersection of Bryn Mawr and Central 
Avenues in Chicago, Ill., on December 4, 1943, 
and for reimbursement of medical and hos- 
pital expenses sustained by him as a result 
of such injuries and damage: Provided, That 
no part of the amount appropriated in this 
act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be 
paid or delivered to or received by any agent 
or attorney on account of services rendered 
in connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


JACK STOWERS, B & O STORE, AND 
COTTON COUNTY POULTRY & EGG CO. 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1997) for 
the relief of Jack Stowers, B & O Store, 
and Cotton County Poultry & Egg Co. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Jack Stowers, of 
Carter, Okla., the sum of $247.45, to B & 
O Store, of Temple, Okla., the sum of $240, 
and to Cotton County Poultry & Egg Co., 
of Walters, Okla., the sum of $26.74, in full 
satisfaction of their respective claims against 
the United States for reimbursement of 
amounts erroneously collected from them by 
the Office of Price Administration on account 
of alleged violations of maximum ‘price reg- 
ulations relating to the sale of pecans: Pro- 
vided, That no part of the amounts appropri- 
ated in this act in excess of 10 percent there- 
of shall be paid or delivered to or received 
by any agent or attorney on account of serv- 
ices rendered in connection with these 
claims, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be finéd 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


HERMAN PHILYAW 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2008) for 
the relief of Herman Philyaw. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Herman Philyaw, 
of Tate, Ga., the sum of $650, in full satis- 
faction of his claim against the United States 
for compensation for personal injuries sus- 
tained by him when he was struck by an 
Army vehicle as a result of an accident which 
occurred in Tate, Ga., on January 23, 1944: 
Provided, That no part of the amount appro- 
priated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
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Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


NANCY FRASSRAND 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2042) for 
the relief of the legal guardian of Nancy 
Frassrand, a minor. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to the legal guardian 
of Nancy Frassrand, a minor, of Winchester, 
Tenn., the sum of $2,000, in full settlement 
of all claims against the United States for 
(1) compensation for personal injuries sus- 
tained by her as the result of an accident 
which occurred when an Army vehicle struck 
a mail box in front of her home, on June 21, 
1943, and (2) reimbursement of medical ex- 
penses heretofore or hereafter incurred in 
her behalf as a result of such injuries: Pro- 
vided, That no part of the amount appro- 
priated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


MORGAN CREAMERY CO. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4224) 
for the relief of Morgan Creamery Co. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to pay, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
the sum of $920.64 to the Morgan Creamery 
Co., of Fargo, N. Dak., in full settlement of all 
claims against the United States as part of 
the excess cost alleged to have been incurred 
by the United States by reason of the failure 
of the Morgan Creamery Co. to perform 
under contract No. VA37r-935, entered into 
on June 25, 1942, with the United States 
Veterans’ Administration to deliver fresh 
milk, cream, buttermilk, and cottage cheese 
to the Veterans’ Administration facilities, 
Fargo, N. Dak., during the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1943: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess 
of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or deliv- 
ered to or received by any agent or attorney 
on account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Any person violating the pro- 
visions of this act shall be deemed guilty of 
a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
81,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MARJORIE E. DRAKE AND OTHERS 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1740) con- 
ferring jurisdiction upon the United 
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States District Court for the District of 
Massachusetts to hear, determine, and 
render judgment upon the claims of 
Marjorie E. Drake, Edith Mae Drake, 
Minnie L. Bickford, and Irene M. Paolini. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That jurisdiction is 
hereby conferred upon the United States 
District Court for the District of Massachu- 
setts to hear, determine, and render judg- 
ment upon the claims of Marjorie E, Drake, 
Edith Mae Drake, Minnie L. Bickford, and 
Irene M. Paolini, all of Westboro, Mass., 
against the United States for compensation 
for personal injuries sustained by them when 
the horse-drawn wagon in which they were 
riding as passengers was struck by a United 
States Coast Guard vehicle on route No. 9, 
east of Park Street, in Westboro, Mass., on 
September 7, 1943, and for reimbursement 
of medical, hospital, and other expenses 
incurred by them as a result of such injuries. 

Src. 2. In the determination of such claims, 
the United States shall be held liable for 
damages, and for any acts committed by 
any of its officers or employees, to the same 
extent as if the United States were a private 
person. 

Sec. 3. Suit upon such claims may be in- 
stituted at any time within 1 year after the 
enactment of this act, notwithstanding the 

- lapse of time or any statute of limitations. 
Proceedings for the determination of such 
claims, and appeals from and payment of any 
judgment thereon, shall be in the same man- 
ker as in the case of claims over which such 
court has jurisdiction under the provisions 
of paragraph twentieth of section 24 of the 
Judicial Code, as amended. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


WILLIAM LUTHER THAXTON, JR. AND 
WILLIAM LUTHER THAXTON, SR. 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1756) for 
the relief of William Luther Thaxton, 
Jr., and William Luther Thaxton, Sr. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, (1) to William Luther 
Thaxton, Jr., of Houston, Tex., the sum 
of $2,000, in full satisfaction of his claim 
against the United States for compensation 
for personal injuries sustained by him when 
he was struck by an airplane propeller at 

eacham Field, Fort Worth, Tex., on Novem- 
ber 3, 1942, while undergoing training under 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration civilian 
pilot training program, as a member of the 
Army Enlisted Reserve Corps, and (2) to 
William Luther Thaxton, Sr., of Houston, 
Tex, the sum of $2,694.93, in full satisfac- 
tion of his claim against the United States 
for reimbursement of medical, hospital, and 
other expenses incurred by him on account 
of such personal injuries sustained by his 
son, the said William Luther Thaxton, 
Jr.: Provided, That no part of the amounts 
appropriated in this act in excess of 10 per- 
cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or attorney on ac- 
count of services rendered in connection 
with these claims, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Any person violating the pro- 
visions of this act shall be deemed guilty of 
a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
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passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


ALFRED FILES 


The Clerk called tha bill (S. 1899) con- 
ferring jurisdiction upon the United 
States District Court for the District of 
Massachusetts to hear, determine, and 
render judgment upon the claim of Al- 
fred Files. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That jurisdiction is 
hereby conferred upon the United States 
District Court for the District of Massachu- 
setts to hear, determine, and render judg- 
ment upon the claim of Alfred Files, of West- 
boro, Mass., against the United States for 
compensation for personal injuries sustained 
by him when the horse-drawn wagon in 
which he was riding was struck by a United 
States Coast Guard vehicle on route No. 9, 
east of Park Street, in Westboro, Mass., on 
September 7, 1943, and for reimbursement of 
medical, hospital, and other expenses in- 
curred by him as a result of such injuries. 


Sec. 2. In the determination of such claim. 


the United States shall be held liable for 
damages, and for any acts committed by any 
of its officers or employees, to the same ex- 
tent as if the United States were a private 
person. 

Sec. 3. Suit upon such claim may be in- 
stituted at any time within 1 year after the 
enactment of this act, notwithstanding the 
lapse of time or any statute of limitations, 
Proceedings for the determination of such 
claim, and appeals from the payment of any 
judgment thereon, shall be in the same man- 
ner as in the case of claims over which such 
court has jurisdiction under the provisions 
of paragraph twentieth of section 24 of the 
Judicial Code, as amended. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


ESTATE OF BERTHA L. TATRAULT 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1$00) con- 
ferring jurisdiction upon the United 
States District Court for the District of 
Massachusetts to hear, determine, and 
render judgment upon the claim of the 
estate of Bertha L. Tatrault. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That jurisdiction is 
hereby conferred upon the United States Dis- 
trict Court for the District of Massachusetts 
to hear, determine, and render judgment 
upon the claim of the estate of Bertha L. 
Tatrault, late of Westboro, Mass., against the 
United States for the death of the said Bertha 
L. Tatrault, as the result of personal injuries 
sustained by her when the horse-drawn wag- 
on in which she was riding as a passenger 
was struck by a United States Coast Guard 
vehicle on route No. 9, east of Park Street, 
in Westboro, Mass., on September 7, 1943. 

Sec. 2. In the determination of such claim, 
the United States shall be held liable for dam- 
ages, and for any acts committed by any of 
its officers or employees, to the same extent 
as if the United States were a private person. 

Sec, 3. Suit upon such claim may be insti- 
tuted at any time within 1 year after the 
enactment of this act, notwithstanding the 
lapse of time or any statute of limitations. 
Proceedings for the determination of such 
claim, and appeals from and payment of any 
judgment thereon, shall be in the same man- 
ner as in the case of claims over which such 
court has jurisdiction under the provisions of 
paragraph twentieth of section 24 of the 
Judicial Code, as amended, 
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The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


FIRE DISTRICT NO. 1 OF COLCHESTER, VT. 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1958) for 
the relief of Fire District No. 1 of the 
town of Colchester, Vt. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Fire District No. 
1 of the town of Colchester, Vt., the sum of 
$10,562.07, in full satisfaction of its claim 
against the United States for reimbursement 
of expenses incurred by it in repairing dam- 
age to a sewer line, such damage having been 
caused by the negligence of Army authorities 
in the installation of such sewer line: Pro- 
vided, That no part of the amount appro- 
priated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


CLIFFORD E. LONG AND LAURA C. LONG 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1969) for 
the relief of Clifford E. Long and Laura 
C. Long. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, cut of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Clifford E. Long 
and Leura C. Long, both of San Diego, Calif., 
the sum of $2,316.32. The payment cf such 
sum shall be in full settlement of all claims of 
the said Clifford E. Long and Laura C. Long 
against the United States for damages sus- 
tained on account of the death of their 
daughter, Kathleen Mae Long, on or about 
August 18, 1943, as the result of injuries re- 
ceived when a United States Army airplane 
in the service of the United States Army 
crashed into the front yard of the home of 
the said Clifford E. Long and struck the said 
Kathleen Mae Long: Provided, That no part 
of the amount appropriated in this act in 
excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid 
or delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not ex- 
ceedirg $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be read a 
third time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 

ELIZABETH A. BECKER 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1968) for 
the relief of Elizabeth A. Becker. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 


pay, out of any money in the not 
otherwise appropriated, to Elizabeth A. 
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Becker, of Kalaloch, Wash., the sum of $1,- 
282, in full satisfaction of her claim against 
the United States for compensation for the 
loss of certain equipment owned by her 
which was destroyed, while in the custody 
of the United States Coast Guard, as the 
result of a fire caused by the negligence of 
Coast Guard personnel, which occurred in a 
building occupied by the United States Coast 
Guard at Becker's Resort, Kalaloch, Wash., 
on January 8, 1943: Provided, That no part 
of the amount appropriated in this act in 
excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or 
Gelivered to or received by any agent or attor- 
ney on account of services rendered in con- 
nection with this claim, and the same shall 
be unlawful, any contract to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Any person violating the 
provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction there- 
of shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be read a 
third time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


ESTATES OF JOSEPH B. GOWEN AND 
RUTH V. GOWEN 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1993) for 
the relief of the estates of Joseph B. 
Gowen and Ruth V. Gowen. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, cut of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated (1) to the estate of 
Joseph B. Gowen, the sum of $6,040.80, in 
full satisfaction of the claims of such estate 
against the United States (a) for compensa- 
tion for the death of the said Joseph B. 
Gowen, (b) for reimbursement of funeral 
expenses incurred in connection therewith, 
and (c) for compensation for damage to per- 
sonal property of the said Joseph B. Gowen, 
as a result of an accident which occurred 
when an Army airplane crashed near George 
Field, III., on December 80, 1943; and (2) 
to the estate of Ruth V. Gowen, the sum of 
$5,275.50, in full satisfaction of the claims 
of such estate against the United States (a) 
for compensation for the death of the said 
Ruth V. Gowen, and (b) for reimbursement 
of funeral expenses incurred in connection 
therewith, as a result of such accident: Pro- 
vided, That no part of the amounts ap- 
propriated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with these 
claims, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in 
any sum not exceeding. $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

J. A. DAVIS 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2006) for 
the relief of J. A. Davis. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to J. A. Davis, of 
Chandler, Ariz., the sum of $2,000, in full 
satisfaction of his claim against the United 
States for compensation for personal injuries 
sustained by him when he was struck by a 
United States Army vehicle which crashed in- 
to his store at Norton’s Corner, near Chandler, 
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Ariz., on November 21, 1943. Provided, That 
no part of the amount appropriated in this 
act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall 
be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or attorney on account of services 
rendered in connection with this claim, 
and the same shall be unlawful, any con- 
tract to the contrary notwithstanding. Any 
person violating the provisions of this act 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and 
upon conviction thereof shall be fined in any 
sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


RICHARD H. BEALL 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2064) for 
the relief of Richard H. Beall. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Richard H. Beall, 
of Delray Beach, Fla., the sum of $5,785.40, 
in full satisfaction of his claim against 
the United States for compensation for the 
death of his wife, the late Mary Juanita 
Beall, as the result of an accident which oc- 
curred when the automobile which she was 
driving collided with a United States Army 
vehicle in Delray Beach, Fla., on November 
18, 1943: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess of 
10 percent thereof shall be paid or delivered 
to or received by any agent or attorney on 
account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawtul, any contract to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Any person violating the pro- 
visions of this act shall be deemed guilty of 
a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. i 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


RELIEF OF LIEUTENANT COLONEL APGAR 
AND OTHER DISBURSING OFFICERS OF 
THE ARMY OF THE UNITED STATE3 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2168) for 
the relief of certain disbursing officers of 
the Army of the United States, and for 
other purposes. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Comptroller 
General of the United States be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to credit in 
the accounts of the following disbursing offi- 
cers of the Army of the United States the 
amounts set opposite their names: Lt. Col. 
Theodore B. Apgar, Quartermaster Corps, 
$3.88; Col. E. F. Ely (deceased), Finance De- 
partment, $351.15; Maj. J. W. McManus, 
Finance Department, $9.74; Maj. E. A. Muth, 
Finance Department, $127.73; Col. M. F. W. 
Oliver, Finance Department, $94.30; Col. H. 
R. Priest, Finance Department, $3.04; Lt. 
Col. E. F. Rea, Finance Department, $1.50; 
Special Disbursing Agent Clarence W. Ru- 
land, Jr., $3.36; Col. John L. Scott, Finance 
Department, $21.66; Col. K. E. Webber, Fi- 
nance Department, $30; the said amounts 
representing erroneous payments of public 
funds for which these officers are account- 
able, as listed in letter of September 19, 1944, 
of the Secretary of War to the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, such erroneous 
payments having resulted from minor errors 
in determining amounts due individuals and 
commercial firms, 
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Sec. 2. That the Comptroller General of 
the United States be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to credit in the ac- 
counts of Col. H. M. Denning, Finance De- 
partment, the sum of $77, public funds for 
which he is accountable and which were de- 
stroyed by fire while in the custody of Spe- 
cial Agent Franklin C. Newman at a Civilian 
Conservation Corps camp: Provided, That 
the said Franklin C. Newman shall not be held 
pecuniarily liable for said sum of $77 or any 
part thereof. - 

Sec. 3. That the Comptroller General of the 
United States be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to credit in the accounts 
of Col. Raymond B. Hatch, Finance Depart- 
ment, the sum of $646.91, public funds for 
which he is accountable and which were 
stolen by a person or persons unknown while 
in the custody of his agent officer, Maj. (then 
captain) Harold F. Scariano, Corps of Engi- 
neers: Provided, That the said Maj. Harold F, 
Scariano shall not b held pecuniarily liable 
for said sum of $646.91 or any part thereof: 
And provided further, That the said sum of 
$646.91 shall be considered and accounted 
for as a charge against the appropriation 
“Finance Service, Army.” 

Sec, 4, That the Comptroller General of the 
United States be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to credit in the accounts 
of Col. F. Richards, Finance Department, the 
sum of $241.56, public funds for which he is 
accountable and which were paid by him for 
newspaper advertising for and in behalf of 
the United States, said advertising having 
been published without the prior approval of 
the Secretary of War as required by Revised 

tatutes 3828 (44 U. S. C. 324): Provided, 
That Maj. Neil R. McKay, Corps of Engineers, 
shall not be held pecuniarily liable for said 
sum of $241.56 or any part thereof. 

Sec. 5. That the Secretary of the Treasury 
be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed 
to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Maj. Joseph J. 
Hickey, Air Corps, the amount of $140, in 
full satisfaction of his claim against the 
United States for a like amount which was 
supplied by him from personal funds to cover 
a shortage which developed when, on account 
of adverse conditions, it was necessary for 
him to accept from a bank pay-roll funds in 
Brazilian money, without opportunity for 
verification. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


MRS. MARY VULLO 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 616) for 
the relief of Mrs. Mary Vullo. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the 
sum of $2,000 to Mrs. Mary Vullo, of Inde- 
pendence, La., in full settlement of all claims 
against the United States for personal in- 
juries sustained by her and for medical, hos- 
pital, and other expenses incurred by her 
when the automobile in which she was riding 
was struck by a United States Army truck on 
United States Highway No. 51, near Ham- 
mond, La., on August 8, 1941: Provided, That 
no part of the amount appropriated in this 
act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be 
paid or delivered to or received by any agent 
or attorney on account of services rendered 
in connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 


1944 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


QUEEN CITY BREWING CO. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3614) 
for the relief of the Queen City Brewing 
Co. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to the Queen City 
Brewing Co., Cumberland, Md., the sum of 
$3,062.25. Such sum shall be in reimburse- 
menc of a payment of an equal sum made by 
the Queen City Brewing Co. as tax on 510 875 
barrels of fermented malt liquor, which liquor 
was returned from the company’s bottling 
house to the brewery because of its unsalable 
condition resulting from a flood. A claim 
for such amount was filed by the Queen City 
Brewing Co. under section 3154 of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code but was disallowed because 
more than 99 days, provided by such section 
as the limitation period for filing such claims, 
had elapsed. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


HERMAN WEINERT, JR. 


The Clerk read the bill (H. R. 3639) 
for the relief of Herman Weinert, Jr., 
M. D. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Her- 
man Weinert, Jr., M. D., of Galveston, Tex., 
the sum of $168, in full settlement of all 
claims against the United States for services 
rendered to the Corps of Engineers, United 
States Army, from July 1, 1942, to June 30, 
1943, inclusive: 


Committee amendment: 

On page 2, line 3, insert the following: 
“Provided, That no part of the amount ap- 
propriated in this act in excess of 10 per- 
cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to 
or received by any agent or attorney on ac- 
count of services rend zed in connection with 
this claim, and the same shall be unlawful, 
any contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed gullty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in 
any sum not exceeding $1,000.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, that 
completes the call of the bills on the 
Private Calendar. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to insert in the Appendix 
of the REcorp two newspaper articles. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
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marks in the Recorp and include therein 
a statement from the National League of 
Women Voters. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


PENSIONS FOR WIDOWS AND CHILDREN 
OF DECEASED WORLD WAR VETERANS 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker's table the bill H. R. 1744, with 
a Senate amendment thereto, and con- 
cur in the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment 
as follows: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert: “The section 1 of Public Law No. 484, 
Seventy-third Congress, June 28, 1934, as 
amended, is hereby amended by repealing 
subsections (a) and (b) thereof and sub- 
stituting the following: 

“‘Sec. 1. (a) The surviving widow, child, 
or children of any deceased person who 
served in World War No. 1 before November 
12, 1918, or if the person was serving with 
the United States military forces in Russia 
before April 2, 1920, and who was discharged 
or released from active service under condi- 
tions other than dishonorable after having 
served 90 days or more or fer disability in- 
curred in the service in line of duty, or who 
at time of death was receiving or entitled to 
receive compensation, pension, or retirement 
pay for service-connected disability, shall, 
upon filing application and such proofs in 
the Veterans Administration as the Admin- 
istrator of Veterans’ Affairs may prescribe, 
be entitled to receive pension as provided by 
this Act.’ 

“Sec. 2. That section 2 of Public Law No. 
484, Seventy-third Congress, as amended, is 
hereby amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 2. (a) That the monthly rates of 
pension shall be as follows: Widow but no 
child, $35; widow and one child, 845 (with $5 
for each additional child); no widow but one 
child, $18; no widow but two children, $27 
(equally divided); no widow but three chil- 
dren, $36 (equally divided) with $4 for each 
additional child (the total amount to be 
equally divided). 

bb) The total pension payable under this 
section shall not exceed $74. Where such 
benefits would otherwise exceed $74, the 
amount of $74 may be apportioned as the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs may pre- 
scribe.’ 

“Sec. 3. That section 3 of Public Law No. 
514, Seventy-fifth Congress, May 13, 1938, is 
hereby amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 3. On and after the date of enact- 
ment of this act for the purpose of payment 
of compensation, or pension under the laws 
administered by the Veterans! Administra- 
tion, the term “widow of a World War No. 1 
veteran“ shall mean a woman who was mar- 
ried prior to the effective date of enactment 
of this amendment, or 10 or more years, to 
the person who served: Provided, That all 
marriages shall be proven as valid marriages 
according to the law of the place where the 
parties resided at the time of marriage or the 
law of the place where the parties resided 
when the right to compensation or pension 
accrued: And provided further, That where 
the criginal date of marriage meets the stat- 
utory requirement, and the parties were le- 
gally married at date of death of the veteran, 
the requirement of the statute as to date 
of marriage will be regarded as having been 
met. Compensation or pension shall not be 
allowed a widow who has remarried, either 
once or more than once, and where compen- 
sation or pension is properly discontinued by 
reason of remarriage it shafl not thereafter 
be recommenced. No compensation or pen- 
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sion shall be paid to a widow unless there 
was cuntinuous cohabitation with the person 
who served from the date of marriage to date 
of death, except where there was a separa- 
tion which was due to the misconduct of or 
procured by the person who served, without 
the fault of the widow.’ 

“SEC. 4. This act shall be effective from 
the date of its approval: Provided, That not- 
withstanding the repeal of subsections (a) 
and (b) of section 1 of Public Law No. 484, 
Seventy-third Congress, as amended, con- 
tained in section 1 of this act, claims other- 
wise payable for a period prior to the effective 
date of this act may be adjudicated and 
placed on the roll and the benefits of this 
act shall be applicable to such claims and 
those claims now on the rolls. 

“Src. 5. Except to the extent they may con- 
flict with the provisions of this act, the pro- 
visions of Public Law No. 2, Seventy-third 
Congress, March 20, 1933, the Veterans Regu- 
lations promulgated thereunder, and of Pub- 
lic Law No. 144, Seventy-eighth Congress, 
July 13, 1943, as now or hereafter amended, 
shall be applicable to this act: Provided, 
That no compensation or pension shall be 
recuced or discontinued by the enactmcnt 
of this act. 

“Sec. 6. The widow, child, or children of a 
veteran who served in World War No. 2 whose 
death is not due to service therein, but who 
at the time of death was receiving or en- 
titled to receive pensicn, compensation, or 
retirement pay for disability incurred in 
such service, or who, having served at least 
90 days during such wer period or having 
been discharged for disability incurred in line 
of duty during such service, dies or has died 
from a disease or disability not service con- 
nected and at the time of death had a dis- 
ability due to such service for which pen- 
sion would be payable if 10 percent or more 
in degree, shall be entitled to pension in the 
amounts and otherwise subject to the con- 
ditions of Public Law No. 484, as amended: 
Provided, That for the purposes of this sec- 
tion the definition of the terms ‘veteran,’ 
‘widow,’ ‘child or children’ shall be those 
applicable to World War No. 2 as provided in 
Public Law No. 2, Seventy-third Congress, 
as now or hereafter amended: And provided 
further, That section 4, Public Law No. 312, 
Seventy-eighth Congress, is hereby amended 
accordingly.” 

Amend the title so as to read: “A bill to 
provide Government protection to widows 
and children of deceased World War No. 1 vet- 
erans, and for other purposes.“ 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi Mr. RANKIN]? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
and I shall not object, because I think it 
is extremely important to pass this bill. 
The passage of the bill has been long 
delayed. A somewhat similar bill has 
passed the House several times. I know 
the gentleman from Mississippi will ex- 
plain it. For years the distinguished 
chairman of our committee, the gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN] and 
I have wanted to secure its passage. All 
the Senate version does is to increase the 
rate of compensation for the widows and 
orphans, which is a very important mat- 
ter, due to the higher cost of living and 
to eliminate certain inequalities. It is 
only a small increase in any event. The 
House will vote unanimously for it. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, this is a 
bill I have been trying to get passed for 
at least 12 years. It passed the House by 
a vote of 316 to 16 in 1932. A similar bill 
has been passed by the House several 
times but did not get through the Senate. 
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I understand it was submitted to the Bu- 
reau of the Budget, and the Bureau of 
the Budget cleared it. 

The bill as amended by the Senate 
simply raises the compensation to the 
widow with no child from $30 a month 
to $35; a widow with one child from $38 
to $45 a month, with $4 a month for each 
additional child. No widow but one child 
is raised from $15 to $18; no widow but 
two children is raised from $22 to $27; 
no widow but three children is raised 
from $30 to $36. Where the House bill 
provides that there shall be*$3 for each 
additional child the Senate raises that to 
$4. Where the House bill provided a 
limit of $64 a month for wife and chil- 
dren the Senate raised it to $74, with the 
provision that where such benefits would 
otherwise exceed $74, the amount of $74 
nay be apportioned as the Director of 

oterans’ Affairs may prescribe; that is 
where there are a large number of de-, 
pendent children. 

This bill also changes H. R. 484, which 
was a bill providing that a veteran who 
had a service-connected disability at the 
tme of death the widow and orphans 
should receive the compensation pro- 
vided here. The Senate bill amends that 
provision so as to put nonservice con- 
nected on a parity with them. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Speaker will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Let us take a 
specific case, that of a veteran who was 
receiving a statutory pension for ar- 
rested tuberculosis. 

Mr. RANKIN, The gentleman means 
service connected? 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Service connect- 
ed; yes, of course. He dies, however, 
from a disease nonservice connected 
and leaves a widow. What would be her 
status? 

Mr. RANKIN. She draws compensa- 
tion under this bill of the amount pro- 
vided here, $35 a month to the widow. If 
she has one child she would get $45; and 
then it is $4 additional for each addi- 
tional child. 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. Under 
this bill there is no requirement that the 
veteran must have any service-connected 
disability whatever; that is done away 
with. 

Mr. RANKIN. That is correct, but the 
widow must have been married to the 
veteran prior to the enactment of this 
law or else have lived with him 10 years. 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. There 
is no requirement that the illness caus- 
ing death must be service connected. 

Mr. RANKIN. No; this puts all those 
widows on a basis with the widows of the 
Spanish-American War, so far as that 
element is concerned. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. But 
if the widow has an income of over $1,000 
she does not get this? 

Mr. RANKIN. That is right. 


Mr. 
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Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
Compensation or insurance payments do 
not count. 

Mr. RANKIN. In other words, she 
must have been dependent on him. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
There is a dependency clause in the bill. 
If her income is over $1,000 if she has 
no child or if she has an income of $2,500 
if she has children she does not receive 
the pension. 

Mr. RANKIN. That is right. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kansas. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. I offer this observa- 
tion: This is justice too long delayed. 

Mr. RANKIN. I agree with the gen- 
tleman from Kansas in that statement. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. The Members of 
the House should bear in mind the fact 
that most of these widows now are past 
the middle forties and in fact many of 
the children who might have been ben- 
efited in earlier years are now fighting 
in World War No. 2. Most of the widows 
to be benefited are no longer employed. 
This, as I say, is real justice which we 
should have provided for these widows 
and orphans Many years ago. 

Mr. RANKIN. I agree with the gen- 
tleman from Kansas. I feel that way 
now and I felt that way in 1932, espe- 
cially after the so-called Economy Act 
of 1933. 

There were a great many of these 
men who came out of the service with 
incipient diseases, such as tuberculosis, 
cancer, and creeping paralysis, that did 
not develop until after 1925, when it was 
too late for them to come under the 
presumptive clause of the original Vet- 
erans’ Act. There were also many of 
them who dià not know of their rights 
and therefore did not make application 
until it was too late. There were many 
men who thought they could overcome 
their disabilities and who did not want 
to apply until they finally broke down 
and then it was too late. Then when 
they broke down they found they were 
precluded. Under the presumptive 
clause, those men who did come under 
that clause in many cases were stricken 
from the roll by the Economy Act of 
1933 and placed back on the roll later at 
a smaller compensation as non-service- 
connected cases with the net result that 
when they died their widows and or- 
phans got nothing. 

I agree with the gentleman from Kan- 
sas [Mr. SCRIVNER] that this is not only 
justice now but it is belated justice. 
Many thousands of these widows who 
dragged their children through two de- 
pressions and struggled along to rear 
them as best they could now see those 
same children fighting on the various 
battle fronts of the world. 

Mr. ANGELL. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. 
man from Oregon. 

Mr. ANGELL. This applies only to 
the widows and orphans of World 
War No. 1? 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes. There is a pro- 
vision in here that covers the veterans 


I yield to the gentle- 
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of World War No. 2. That is where a 
veteran is discharged for disability and 
dies from some other cause. For in- 
stance, let us take a blind veteran dis- 
charged from this war. He starts across 
the street and is run over by an auto- 
mobile. You cannot say he died of a 
service-connected disability, but his 
widow and orphans are taken care of 
under this bill. 

Mr. ANGELL. I want to commend 
the gentleman for his action in bringing 
this bill up. I have had many inquiries 
from my own district, and I know my 
colleagues have, with reference to this 
legislation. We are doing a service to 
have this done by the present Congress. 

Mr. RANKIN. I have done everything 
I could for the last 12 years to get this 
bill passed. 

Mr. TARVER. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 

Mr. TARVER. I am in hearty accord 
with the views the gentleman has ex- 
pressed, but in view of the fact this sub- 
stitute for the House bill was adopted in 
the Senate only on yesterday and many 
of us have not had an opportunity to 
read it, I think the gentleman should 
make a little more clear the provisions 
of the Senate substitute. Particularly 
I would like to know just what the dif- 
ferences are between the rates of com- 
pensation for dependents of veterans of 
World War No. 1 who died from sery- 
ice-connected disability and the pension 
rate for dependents oi veterans of World 
War No. 1 who died of non-service-con- 
nected disability. What are the differ- 
ences in the rates of compensation and 
pension? 

Mr. RANKIN. The rates are the same 
under this bill for the dependents of one 
who had a service-connected disability 
but who died of some other cause. 

Mr. TARVER. There is no distinc- 
tion? 

Mr. RANKIN. No; not as to them. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. If 
I understood the gentleman correctly, 
he asked what the rates will be for serv- 
ice-connected disability, did he not? 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. That 
is $50, if he died from a service-connected 
disability and the compensation is more 
for the orphans. 

Mr. RANKIN. That is true, I may say 
to the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. And 
the rate for the orphans is also higher. 

Mr. RANKIN. This does put them 
on a parity with the widows and orphans 
of men who had service-connected dis- 
ability and died from some other cause. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. If 
a man dies from a non-service-connected 
disability but had a service-connected 
disability at the same time, it raises the 
widow and orphans to the same level. 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Will the gentle- 
man yield? 
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Mr. RANKIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. The enactment 
of this bill will put into law what the 
gentleman from Mississippi and all mem- 
bers of the Veterans Committee have 
contended for many years, namely, that 
the widow and child of a veteran who 
dies as the result of a non-service-con- 
nected disability or accident may be just 
as much in need of help or assistance 
from the Government as the widow of 
one who died from a service-connected 
disability. 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. May I congratu- 
late the gentleman from Mississippi for 
his many years of consistent work and 
leadership, and also the members of his 
committee who during those years co- 
operated with him in bringing about the 
final passage of this bill. 

It has been a hard fight but finally a 
successful one. I remember throughout 
the years the argument was advanced 
that direct service-connected disability 
causing death was a contributing factor. 
We started by a certain percentage of 
service-connected disability that might 
not have caused death and used that as 
a basis for compensation, and gradually 
it got down to 10 percent, as I remember; 
is that right? 

Mr. RANKIN. That is right. 

Mr.McCORMACK. The particular ob- 
servation I desire to make is this: In 
addition to the Federal Government do- 
ing something that it should do at this 
time, if not prior to this time, the passage 
of his bill will take off the shoulders of 
local government a serious financial obli- 
gation that local government has been 
assuming for many years; is that not 
correct? 

Mr. RANKIN. That is right, and the 
Federal Government should have had all 
the time. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The Federal Gov- 
ernment should have had it all the time 
but it is going to be of invaluable assist- 
ance to local government throughout the 
entire country. 

Mr. RANKIN. That is right. Let me 
say another thing. This bill has the ap- 
proval, as I said, of the Bureau of the 
Budget, and the veterans’ organizations. 
May I say in this connection with refer- 
ence to the members of this Committee 
on World War Veterans’ Legislation, that 
there has never been any political divi- 
sion on that committee. Every member 
of the committee was in favor of the 
passage of this bill. Every member of 
that committee has worked diligently 
to see that those widows and orphans 
are properly cared for. 

Mr. CARLSON of Kansas. Mr. 
Speaker, it gives me great pleasure to 
support H. R, 1744 which provides Gov- 
ernment compensation to widows and 
children of deceased World War No. 1 
veterans. Certainly those who will ben- 
efit by this legislation have just claims to 
compensations as provided by the act. 
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These widows who are provided for 
herein, in cases where the cause of death 
of the veteran was not a service-con- 
nected disability, have made untold sac- 
rifices, and this provision of financial 
benefits for them and their children in 
their declining years will be of great as- 
sistance. 

This legislation should have been en- 
acted long ago. It is now 25 years since 
the World War No. 1 armistice, and there 
are thousands of cases of widows and 
children of veterans of that great con- 
flict who are in sore need and who have 
received no recognition or help from the 
Government for the protection of which 
these veterans offered their lives. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my hope that this 
measure will pass in the House without 
a dissenting vote. The House has passed 
similar legislation for several sessions. 
It is long overdue. I deem it a pleasure 
and a duty to do something for my com- 
rade’s widow and his children. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was concurred 
in. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
the remarks which I expect to make 
today on the bill H. R. 5564, and to 
include certain excerpts and material, as 
well as the dissenting views of certain 
members of the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SLAUGHTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include two 
editorials 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include two 
very short articles on the subject of 
freezing the Social Security Act. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
the remarks which I expect to make in 
the Committee of the Whole in connec- 
tion with the social-security freeze and 
to include certain excerpts and articles. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include an 
editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 
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GENERAL LEAVE TO PRINT 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all Members may have 5 legislative days 
in which to revise and extend their 
remarks on the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


COMMITTEE ON IRRIGATION AND 
RECLAMATION 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Irrigation and Reclamation may sit 
this afternoon while the House is in 
session. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will enter- 


, tain the gentleman’s request if permis- 


sion is asked that the committee be per- 
mitted to sit only while the House is 
engaged in general debate, which will be 
3 hours. 


Mr. WHITE. Then, Mr. Speaker, I 
will amend the request to make it read 
that way. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Idaho? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
tomorrow, at the conclusion of the leg- 
islative program of the day and follow- 
ing any special orders heretofore en- 
tered, I may be permitted to address the 
House for 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 


TAX UNDER FEDERAL INSURANCE 
CONTRIBUTIONS ACT 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
House Resolution 667 for immediate con- 
sideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 


Resolved, That immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution it shall be in 
order to move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 5564) to fix the rate of 
tax under the Federal Insurance Contribu- 
tions Act on employer and employees for the 
calendar year 1945; that after general debate, 
which shall be confined to the bill and hall 
continue not to exceed 3 hours to be equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman and 
the ranking minority member of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, the bill shall 
be read for amendment under the 5-minute 
rule. No amendments shall be in order to 
the bill except such as relate to the rate of 
tax for the calendar year 1945. At the con- 
clusion of the reading of the bill for amend- 
ment the Committee shall rise and report 
the same to the House with such amend- 
ments as shall have been adopted and the 
previous question shall be considered as or- 
dered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit. 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, later I 
shall yield 30 minutes to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. FISH]. 


— 
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Mr. Speaker, this rule would make in 
order consideration of H. R. 5564, a bill 
to freeze the rate of tax under the Fed- 
eral Insurance Contributors Act on em- 
ployer and employees for the calendar 
year 1945 at 1 percent, thus ‘postponing 
for the fourth time an increase of 2 
percent of pay rolls on employer and em- 
ployees. I presume it is generally known 
to every Member what this bill aims to 
do, namely, freeze the social-security tax 
in the act that was passed $ years ago 
for the purpose of providing old-age and 
survivors benefits for the deserving 
people. 

I, myself, hope we may soon extend the 
Social Security Act, because the country 
is in favor of it being broadened to cover 
more deserving people. 

Personally, Iam placed in a rather em- 
barrassing position again this morning. 
My policy has been at all times to give all 
committees the right generally to bring 
before the House practically all the 
meritorious bills they report. I feel that 
each end every Member should, generally 
speaking, have the right to pass upon any 
worthy legislation agreed to in commit- 
tee. However, at this time, as chairman 
of the Committee on Rules, I have the 
“pleasant” duty of reporting this rule— 
and I unsuccessfully offered that oppor- 
tunity to several members of the com- 
mittee—notwithstanding the fact that 
I am not in favor of the legislation that 
is proposed in the bill whose considera- 
tion would be made in order. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr.SABATH. I yield to the gentleman 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. COOPER. The Committee on 
Ways and Means unanimously agreed to 
request the Committee on Rules to grant 
a rule allowing 5 hours of general debate 
on this bill. I see that the rule provides 
for only 3 hours of general debate. Can 
the gentleman advise us why the 3 hours 
was granted instead of the 5 hours the 
Committee on Ways and Means had 
agreed to request? 

Mr. SABATH. Yes. 

Mr. DINGELL. And at whose specific 
request, if the gentleman will be good 
enough to state? 

Mr, SABATH. The chairman request- 
ed 5 hours. Anyway, the Committee on 
Rules felt, in view of the fact that there 
are so many other important matters 
pending, and having in mind the desire 
of many Members, after nearly 2 years 
of hard work, to visit their homes for a 
few days before being called back here 
for another 2 years of hard struggle, we 
came to the conclusion that 3 hours 
should suffice, because it is believed by 
the Committee on Rules that general de- 
bate, as a rule, does not add much en- 
lightenment on a bill; but it is better that 
a chairman be extremely liberal when a 
bill is taken up under the 5-minute rule, 
so as to give each and every Member an 
opportunity to be heard. Moreover, 
nearly all of the Members are present 
when a bill is considered under the 5- 
minute rule and very few of them are 
present during general debate. In short, 
the Committee on Rules is responsible 
for fixing the time provided in this pro- 
posed rule. 
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Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, will+he 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. . I yield. 

Mr. KNUTSON. As I understand, the 
rule does not place any limitation on the 
time that may be consumed under the 
5-minute rule. 

Mr. SABATH. No, not at all. The 
gentleman from Minnesota should know 
that also. 

Mr, COOPER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota is entirely in 
error. The rule limits amendments to a 
very restricted and narrow channel. Of 
course it does affect debate under the 
5-minute rule. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Not as far as debate 
is concerned. 

Mr. DINGELL. The gentleman from 
Minnesota will be the first one to raise 
objection to any extended debate under 
the 5-minute rule. He is not deceiving 
anyone. What I would like to ask is, 
has the Committee on Rules assumed 
that 2 hours is so important as to solve 
all the problems of Members going home 
for their Christmas vacations on an im- 
portant matter of this kind? I think 
the action of the Committee is just plain 
arbitrary and that they disregarded the 
importance of the legislation when they 
clipped off 2 hours. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, the un- 
fortunate part of this is that you gentle- 
men who signed the minority report and 
who desired more time, did not appear 
before the Committee and press for the 
5-hour general debate. And though the 
Chairman suggested 5 hours, in view of 
the fact that generally more time than 
necessary is asked for by Committees, we 
thought by redicing it to 3 hours no 
harm would be done. 

Mr. DINGELL. The chairman of the 
Rules Committee did not so think, did 
he? 

Mr. SABATH. Well, Iam not so much 
given to general debate. I have been 
here so many years, and very seldom 
have I observed that general debate adds 
a great deal of light or changes the end 
result. What I favor is a liberal allow- 
ance under the 5-minute rule. , 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield. 

Mr. HALLECK. I would like to say, as 
one member of the Committee on Rules, 
that I endorse what the chairman has 
said in respect to the attitude of the 
Rules Committee. I would like to add 
just this word: We have all had an op- 
portunity to read about this proposition. 
We have heard it discussed before. We 
have all been studying it. Iam quite sure 
that with the enlightenment we will get 
during the 1-hour debate under the rule 
and the 3 hours of general debate and 
then any debate under the 5-minute rule, 
all of us will be fully competent to pass 
on the merits of the controversy. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee. 

Mr. COOPER. I would like for the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Rules Com- 
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mittee and the distinguished gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. HALLECK] a most in- 
fluential member of the Rules Commit- 
tee, to explain to us how there is going 
to be an opportunity for such great de- 
bate under the 5-minute rule, when the 
rule itself provides that no amendment 
shall be in order to the bill except such 
amendments as relate to the rate of tax 
for the calendar year 1945. 

Mr. SABATH. That is all the bill 
provides for. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield. 

Mr. MICHENER. The language of the 
rule is exactly what the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Cooper], and his com- 
mittee asked for. The Rules Committee 
hesitated to grant a limited rule of that 
kind, but at the request and the behest 
of the entire Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, the Rules Committee conceded, gave 
them the type of rule they wanted. Now, 
why complain about it on the floor? 

Mr. COOPER. The gentleman is in 
error, because the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee did not even appear before the 
Rules Committee. The point I am mak- 
ing is why talk so much about liberal 
time under the 5-minute rule when the 
rule itself prohibits it? If you want to 
grant 3 hours general debate, say so, but 
do not get up here and talk about liberal 
debate under the 5-minute rule, because 
the rule does not permit it. 

Mr. SABATH. It does under the pro- 
visions of the bill. There should be 
formality. 

Mr. DINGELL. There is not going to 
be anything said in this debate that is 
going to change anybody on that side, be- 
cause this was decided in caucus by you 
people the other day. You are not going 
to kid the country about that. 

Mr. SABATH. That was another rea- 
son. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield to the chair- 
man of the Ways and Means Committee. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
I understand the Rules Committee 
granted precisely the type of rule that 
the chairman asked for, other than as to 
the time allotted. 

Mr. SABATH. That is true. 

Mr, DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
That was the only change. 

Mr. SABATH. The Committee on 
Rules always grants requests of commit- 
tees wherever practicable. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. As 
long as there has been so much talk about 
the matter, let me say there was no action 
taken on this bill in the conference held 
by the minority. We discussed it, but 
there was no action taken binding any 
member, and there was no discussion 
about the rule. 

Mr. DINGELL. Oh, well, we will get 
a few votes over there. I know that. 

Mr. SABATH. Ido not know whether 
there was a conference, or caucus, or 
any other meeting. I do not have time 
to follow all the activities of the 
minority. 
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Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. The 
gentleman knows it now after I have told 
him. 

Mr. SABATH. Those on the other 
side are entitled to have their confer- 
ences and caucuses, but I hope when they 
do they will come to a conclusion, at least 
infrequently, to support legislation that 
is for the best interests of the whole 
country. x 

Now, I only have a few more minutes 
and therefore I cannot read to you the 
splendid minority report on this bill; but 
I hope the membership will obtain a copy 
of that report, which contains a great 
deal of splendid information. Also, I 
hope gentlemen will read the splendid 
statement of Mr. A. J. Altmeyer, Chair- 
man of the Social Security Board, before 
the Committee on Ways and Means No- 
vember 17, 1944, and certain articles by 
independent, able writers that I have 
read. If they do that I feel they would 
hesitate long before voting to freeze the 
tax rate a fourth time. 

Mr, Speaker, I do not wish to take fur- 
ther time on the rule because I know the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Dovcuton], chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means, will explain his 
viewpoint intelligently, as he always does, 
explain why the majority of that com- 
mittee came to its conclusion, I am also 
perfectly satisfied that the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Cooper], as well as 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
DINGELL] will be able to bring home at 
least a portion of the forceful facts that 
are included in the minority report. 

I feel very keenly that it is necessary 
from the standpoint of sound financing 
of a contributory social-insurance system 
that these automatic increases be per- 
mitted to go into effect. The Social Se- 
curity Board believes, as I do, that the 
longer these necessary increases in the 
contribution rate are deferred the greater 
is the impairment of the financial sound- 
ness of this contributory social insur- 
ance system and the greater the impair- 
ment of the whole idea of contributory 
social insurance. 

Now, when business and employees are 
making good money, is the time to add to 
these reserves. We do not know what 
will happen in the post-war period, and 
certainly the ability to contribute to this 
system will not be so great as it is. 

Feeling there is no opposition to the 
rule, I conclude my remarks on this mat- 
ter and ask your indulgence for a few 
minutes to call attention to something 
that is very near and dear and close to 
my heart. 

IS THE FUTURE OF OUR FARMERS BEING ENDAN- 

GERED BY REASON OF GOVERNMENT AID AND 

ARTIFICIALLY CREATED PRICES? 


Mr. Speaker, I shall now express my 
views to some extent on the matter which 
I called to your attention a few days ago, 
namely, the need for action in the inter- 
est of the white-collar workers. There 
are 22,000,000 of these workers in the 
United States, one-half of whom are 
earning less than $25 per week and the 
other half less than $20 a week. Not- 
withstanding these low wages, the cost 
of living and the cost of food has in- 
creased, making it impossible for these 
millions of forgotten wage earners to 
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make both ends meet. Therefore, I read 
with a great deal of interest a report that 
gentlemen from the Cotton States held 
a meeting yesterday to consider the dan- 
gerous situation which confronts the 
cotton farmer because of the fact that 
there are now in warehouses and storage 
facilities throughout the country over 
12,000,000 bales of cotton on which high 
loans have been advanced by the Govern- 
ment, and, in addition, it is costing the 
Government hundreds of thousands of 
dollars in the payment of storage 
charges. 

Mr. Speaker, due to Government sup- 
port and loans cotton is being held at such 
a high price that it cannot be exported 
or sold in competition in foreign markets. 
These prudent men who called this meet- 
ing realized that these condition are be- 
coming dangerous to the cotton farmers. 
They recognize that the Government 
may not be able to give that financial aid 
that it has in the last few years, and con- 
sequently, this meeting was called to de- 
vise methods to safeguard the interests 
of the cotton farmer in the future and at 
the same time to protect the Government. 
SETTING A SPLENDID EXAMPLE FOR THE WHEAT, 

CORN, AND OTHER GRAIN GROWERS 

Mr. Speaker, this gathering of cotton 
men have set a splendid example for the 
wheat, corn, and other grain growers who 
have also been persistent in demanding 
higher and higher loans and guaranty 
of prices on their crops. They should re- 
member that the Government beginning 
in 1930 and up to 1932 wasted $500,000,000 
in an effort to bolster and maintain high 
prices for wheat, but no sooner than the 
$500,000,000 was expended immediately 
the market and the value of wheat began 
to sag, yes, crashed, so that in 1932 wheat 
was sold around 50 cents per bushel. 

Many outstanding economists fear 
that the farmers and the country may 
experience the same unfortunate condi- 
tions that befell them and the country 
that unforgettable year from which they 
suffered for several years thereafter. 
Therefore, it behooves them in view of 
the great surpluses of wheat and corn 
that are on hand today that they follow 
the steps of these wise cotton men and 
begin to devise ways and means by which 
the Government will be relieved of the 
unnecessary burden and expense. The 
loans and guaranties may for a short 
time be beneficial to them, but in the 
long run they are bound to be destruc- 
tive because Argentina, Brazil, several of 
the European countries, and other coun- 
tries have tremendous surpluses of wheat 
and corn and, in fact, are disposing of 
their wheat and will continue to dispose 
of their grains at a much lower price 
than that prevailing in this country. I 
ask, Mr. Speaker, how will we get rid of 
our surpluses unless we meet the prices 
of the other countries? Oh, I concede 
that for the time being, at the expense 
of the Government, they are reaping a 
harvest, but what the future effect will 
be I hate' to think about. 

This condition is being aided by the 
manipulators, speculators, brokers, and 
hoarders who also have reaped and are 
reaping a harvest, performing in similar 
manner and method as did the stock- 
brokers and manipulators up to 1929, 
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Just yesterday I read an article appear- 
ing in the financial columns of a daily 
newspaper, headed “Serious farm slump 
after war predicted—demand to fall off, 
says Schultz.” 

The article carried a statement of 
Theodore W. Schultz, professor of agri- 
cultural economics at the University of 
Chicago and adviser to the United Na- 
tions Food Commission. The article, I 
feel, is too long for insertion in the 
RecorD, but in it Professor Schultz pre- 
dicts a serious agricultural depression 2 
years after Germany is defeated. 

Mr. Speaker, similar warnings have 
appeared in the press throughout the 
country and in various trade journals 
and many economists believe that 
the slump may come before Professor 
Schultz's prediction, perhaps before the 
war is over. 

Many calculating men believe that 
Europe will require and absorb our tre- 
mendous cotton and grain surpluses, but 
today’s message of the President makes 
clear that Europe will require less than 
10 percent of its needs for rehabilitation. 
Therefore, it will be to the benefit and 
to the best interests of all concerned that 
immediate steps be taken to save the sit- 
uation and I feel, in view of these alarm- 
ing conditions, the agricultural leaders 
will not urge and demand continuously 
additional subsidies. I hope that the 
War Food Administrator, the Secretary 
of Agriculture, and the heads of all the 
various agencies will give serious consid- 
eration to the approaching alarming con- 
ditions and will not yiel to any influ- 
ence that will clamor for ever-increasing 
prices on these items and other com- 
modities which, in the long run will be 
at the expense of the grower and pro- 
ducer and to the despair of the con- 


sumer. 


What applies to those groups having to 
do and urging the increase and main- 
taining of prices on these commodities 
also applies to meat, butter, egg, cheese, 
fruit, and vegetable exchanges and price 
manipulators. It is high time that Con- 
gress should cease in maintaining these 
artificially created high prices. I say 
this in the interest of the farmers them- 
selves as well as in the interest of the 
country and the consumers among whom 
are numbered the 22,000,000 white-collar 
workers. 

Mr. Speaker, some of the Members may 
recall my effort and fight in 1920 and 1921 
to bring about a reduction in the high 
artificially created prices on sugar and 
other food commodities and the steps 
that were taken in those years in restrict- 
ing loans for speculative purposes, 
Some of you may recall my fight against 
the stock exchanges in the summer of 
1929 when I sought to bring about the 
suspension of all stock-exchange activi- 
ties. Not succeeding, I continued to fight 
against the manipulators and short sell- 
ing because I then feared that the pro- 
fessional short sellers were instrumental 
in depressing the value of stocks. They 
succeeded in doing so and it brought 
about the bankruptcy of most of the 
banks and the insolvency of many of the 
insurance companies, destroying the 
value of stocks and bonds held by millions 
of our investors and, in the midst -of 
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plenty, brought about the greatest finan- 
cial crash in the history of our country. 
The then president of the New York 
Stock Exchange, through the medium of 
newspaper and radio advertising and 
other publicity, sought to show that I 
did not realize or understand what I 
aimed to do but, unfortunately, I did 
know whereof I spoke. And now again, 
I am taking the privilege of a man well 
along in years who has gone through and 
witnessed the destruction wrought in five 
depressions to warn the Nation and those 
interested of the conditions that confront 
us and, at the same time, hope that I 
might be able to some extent to bring 
about relief to the millions of underpaid 
and undernourished working people of 
our country. 

Mr. Speaker, I now yield to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. FisH] the usual 
30 minutes, reserving to myself the re- 
mainder of the time on this side. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield myself 
5 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, I am in entire accord with 
the chairman of the Rules Committee 
when he upheld the action of that com- 
mittee in regard to limiting general de- 
bate on this bill to 3 hours. This cer- 
tainly is one of the simplest issues that 
has ever come before the House of Rep- 
resentatives; a very clear-cut issue, It 
is simply whether you want to freeze the 
social-security tax at 1 percent or want it 
automatically to be increased to 2 percent 
on January 1945, and to 2½ percent on 
January 1, 1946. That is the issue before 
the House. You may talk about it until 
doomsday but you will always get back 
to that same question: Do you or do you 
not want to freeze it at 1 percent or let 
it increase on January 1 to 2 percent? 

It seems to me that 1 hour on the rule 
and 3 hours general debate are ample 
time for a discussion of such a simple 
matter. May I say to the chairman of 
the Rules Committee and to other gentle- 
men who raised the issue that the Repub- 
licans in their conference took no definite 
action. Any Republican Member may 
vote as he sees fit upon this bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I confess I am guided in 
my opinion mainly by the action of the 
Ways and Means Committee, one of the 
most able committees in the Congress, 
headed by that great American, perhaps 
the greatest of them all, the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. DOUGHTON] on 
the Democratic side. Under his able 
leadership that committee has recom- 
mended this bill to the House freezing 
the tax at 1 percent, and asking the 
House for time to study the issue further, 
to find out what the financial resources 
are, what the requirements are and, if 
necessary, in the next Congress come 
back with a report on what should be 
done; maybe increasing the tax at that 
time. But at least they have the right 
to ask for time on such a vital issue as 
social security and to study our resources 
and to know exactly where we are and 
where we are going and what is exactly 
and precisely needed for the future. 
Therefore, on that basis, I propose to 
support the bill introduced by an over- 
whelming majority of the Committee on 
Ways and Means, 
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Now that the election is over, I hope 
the Republicans and Democrats will put 
aside their partisanship and combine and 
cooperate on great fundamental princi- 
ples and issues. One of those issues is 
social security. That has been accepted 
by the American people; all the people, 
Republicans and Democrats. A great 
many of them not only want the existing 
social-security law but they want it ex- 
panded to include the farmers, to in- 
clude those in the hospitals and those 
in the schools. I am in favor of the ex- 
pansion of social security. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. What evidence 
can the gentleman present to the com- 
mittee or to the House that the farmers 
want this program applied to them- 
selves? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, there is no question in 
the world but that the farmers of Amer- 
ica hate regimentation and love freedom, 
perhaps more so than any other group 
in America. But I am inclined to think 
that social security is no longer re- 
garded by the American people as part 
of a program of regimentation. They 
believe that it runs parallel with free 
enterprise, with private initiative and 
equal opportunities, and they believe, now 
that the rest of the country are provided 
with social security, that they too should 
be included. I am quite sure that if 
the farmers do not want it, they will not 
get it. I am sure, on the other hand, 
that those who are employed in the 
schools and in the hospitals want it. I 
am certainly in favor of giving it to the 
farmers if the farmers desire it, because 
I think it is a matter of right if the rest 
of the country have it. But I am not 
here testifying as to the viewpoint of 
the farmer himself. There are plenty 
representatives directly from the farm 
districts who will speak for them, and I 
can assure the gentleman that if the 
farmers are opposed to it, and if they do 
not want it, they will not get it. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, FISH. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. DINGELL. The gentleman has 
expressed an interest in behalf of those 
in hospitals. I take it the gentleman’s 
views on that are liberal enough to in- 
clude people who are in need of health 
insurance. 

Mr. FISH. I freely predict that in the 
not far-distant future the Congress will 
include health insurance and hospitali- 
zation. It is probably inevitable. I am 
not expressing my views right now as to 
what should be done today or next month 
or in the next Congress, of which I will 
not be a Member, but I am inclined to 
believe that in the course of events it is 
inevitable that the Committee on Ways 
and Means in a future Congress will rec- 
ommend health insurance and hospitali- 
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zation, which have been in effect in the 
older nations of the world, even Ger- 
many, for the last 50 or 69 years, and in 
many other countries not as progressive 
or liberal or as rich as America. I think 
that day is coming. But it is no use dis- 
cussing it now because we have only one 
simple issue before us, and that is the 
amount of the tax on social security, in- 
cluding old-age and unemployment bene- 
fits. 

May I conclude by saying that I am in 
favor entirely of the social-security pro- 
gram asit existstoday. Itis accepted by 
all the people. Of course it will be 
amended and it will be extended. But 
may I point out that it is parallel to and 
not a denial of free enterprise. It is 
not a denial of private initiative or of 
equal opportunities, or the profit system 
which have made this country a great, 
rich, and free nation. There is no ques- 
tion that all people hate and loathe war- 
time regimentation and are only waiting 
for the day to come to get rid of it and 
get back to freedom and freedom of busi- 
ness initiative. But I do not think the 
American people have any idea of relin- 
quishing social security. Social security 
has come to stay and will be expanded 
as the years advance and the needs re- 
quire. 

In the meantime, Mr. Speaker, I am in 
favor of this bill as it stands largely be- 
cause the experts and the majority of the 
Committee on Ways and Means, those 
who have devoted their lives to the study 
of these questions and those who have 
sat in on these hearings, have recom- 
mended this bill to us in its present form 
and have stated openly that perhaps in 
the future when they have time to go 
into it and study the details and find out 
the financial status of the country they 
may recommend something different. 
So, Mr. Speaker, I am in favor of the bill 
as submitted and will vote for it, and I 
hope the rule will be adopted. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. DINGELL]. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, realiz- 
ing the limitation of time imposed by 
the rule, which will doubtless be adopted, 
I am constrained to say at this time what 
I might otherwise have said when the 
bill is being considered. 

I think it important that the proposed 
tax freeze and its dangerous effect be 
taken into account, particularly by the 
business interests of this country. Pro- 
visions such as are intended under the 
Social Security Act with regard to old- 
age insurance are a safeguard and a 
stabilizer for business in that they pro- 
vide freedom from fear on the part of 
our aging citizens. I think it goes with- 
out saying that anything we can do to 
eliminate the age-old fear of the poor- 
house from our midst is the best thing 
in the world for the insured and for 
business. I think progressive, far- 
sighted businessmen realize that re- 
peated tax freezing tends each time to 
undermine the social-security structure. 
My principal objection to the proposal, 
at the present time, of freezing the tax 
is one which I have raised in committee, 
time and again. In the first place, we 
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have already frozen the social-security 
tax on two previous occasions. Now we 
come before the Congress again with a 
similar proposal for a third time. Ihave 
argued for several years past, and the 
Members of the committee know it, that 
we ought to have a special, standing sub- 
committee to acquaint itself with the cur- 
rent and future needs of the social-secur- 
ity structure and we ought to go into the 
matter with the assistance of experts, 
very carefully. I hold to that view now. 
I cannot reconcile myself to any such 
proposal as this, which is before us now, 
to first freeze the tax and later to in- 
vestigate. I think that the proper, the 
sound, the businesslike proposal would 
be to investigate first and thei to freeze 
the tax, if investigation justifies it. So 
far as I can get the facts to date, there 
is no justification for freezing, because 
business is at its best and business would 
not suffer anything by the automatic 
imposition of the tax, as provided by 
law. 

Mr. DISNEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DINGELL. I yield. 

Mr. DISNEY. Even if we had raised 
the tax to 5 percent it would not have 
changed the benefits. The benefits 
would have remained the same until 
after we would meet next year and de- 
termine whether or not they would be 
changed. 

Mr. DINGELL. It is not going to 
change the benefits, no, but it will affect 
the plan, in my estimation. I will say 
this to my friend from Oklahoma, and 
I think he knows it, it is going to be 
mighty easy to slash the tax, but very 
difficult to restore it. He is not going 
to be here to vote for its restoration, 
but I dare say, he is going to vote to 
cut it. 

Mr. DISNEY. But it is clear that 
either the raising or the cutting or the 
leaving in statu quo, of the rate, will not 
affect the benefits under the bill. 

Mr. DINGELL. Not immediately, no; 
but it will in the future. I just want to 
express this hope at the present time. 
Those of us who have been defending the 
social-security bastion, and who have 
been pushed from one line of defense 
to another, have this final hope, and I 
express it here now for whatever it might 
be worth, that if this legislation does 
pass in the House and in the Senate, re- 
gardless of whether it is wrapped in the 
mantle of the War Powers Act or not, 
the President will have the courage to 
veto it. I think that he will. I hope I 
am not making a mistake in that pre- 
diction. 

Mr. DEWEY. Mr. Speaker, will ¢he 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, DINGELL. I yield. 

Mr. DEWEY. I would just like to ask 
the gentleman to make a statement as 
regards title I of the Social Security 
Act. There is nothing in this bill, noth- 
ing in this rule, that has anything what- 
soever to do with the so-called old-age 
pension. 

Mr. DINGELL. Not the pure pension, 
no; that is, not those that are receiving 
a gratuity. 

Mr. DEWEY. I just wanted to bring 
that out. 
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Mr. DINGELL. This affects the old- 
age insurance feature of the act which 
provides for old-age pensions, not as a 
gratuity but as a matter of right, to those 
who pay the insurance premium. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. SABATH, Mr. Speaker, does the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. FisH] 
wish to yield some of his time now? 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 
minutes to the distinguished gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. JENKINS]. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, there is 
no question that this rule will pass. Con- 
sequently it would be useless to discuss 
the rule any further. I might say this, 
however, that usually when a rule is 
given for legislation from the Committee 
on Ways and Means, it is usually brand- 
ed as being a gag rule. This rule is an 
exception in that respect. This rule is 
not a gag rule in any respect. The ap- 
plication of this bill is restricted within 
a very narrow scope, as has already been 
said. It deals with only one proposition. 
That proposition is, Shall we freeze the 
present rate at 1 percent for another 
year, or shall it be increased to 2 percent 
beginning with January 1, 1945? 

This rule permits amendments within 
that scope. I hope there will be several 
amendments so that we shall have a fair 
chance to present the real issue to the 
House and the country. At that time, 
no doubt, the issue will be sharper and 
we will then be able to keep our remarks 
more to the point. 

At this time let me discuss with you 
for a few minutes the general proposition 
of social security. The term “social se- 
curity” is a very broad term. It is used 
to express many different ideas. In 
other words, in 1935 this Congress passed 
the social-security law. That was a 
great step in legislation. In fact, it was 
one of the most comprehensive pieces of 
legislation ever passed by Congress. 
That law includes 10 different titles, and 
it is very comprehensive. It deals with 
old-age pensions in title 1. In title 2 
it deals with old-age insurance. Title 3 
deals with unemployment compensation. 
And title 4 deals with aid to dependent 
children. Title 10 deals with pensions 
for the blind. As was brought out in the 
debate a moment ago, the first title deals 
with old-age pensions. This is an easy 
proposition in that it provides a grant for 
the aged needy to be matched by the 
States. That was the first time the Fed- 
eral Government had ever entered the 
field of gratuitous pensions to the old 
people. Many of the States up to that 
time had passed old-age pension laws, 
but that was the first time the Federal 
Government took action with reference 
to Federal aid to the aged needy. The 
Government is still operating under that 
old-age pension law. It pays out to the 
States about $300,000,000 annually, which 
the States match. When Congress 
passed the social-security law, title 2 of 
the social-security law was expected to be 
a corollary to the old-age pension sec- 
tion. The purpose of title 2 was to pro- 
vide a system of compulsory insurance 
that would render it unnecessary to con- 
tinue old-age pensions. If title 2 will 
work out as it was intended, in about 30 
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or 40 years the old-age pension section 
may not be necessary. If our people can 
provide themselves with personal secu- 
rity through this title 2 it will not be nec- 
essary to pay old-age pensions. In other 
words, if we did not pass title 2 at all, 
it will not necessarily bring about any 
calamity in this country, because we 
would still have title 1 to take care of 
the old people who reach 65 years of age 
by paying them an old-age pension. 

So, we are not today experimenting 
with amending a plan that might jeop- 
ardize the bread and butter of anybody. 
What we are tryin: to do today is not 
absolutely a bread-and-butter proposi- 
tion at all. But we are now dealing with 
a very important experiment in universal 
social insurance. That is what it 
amounts to. It is compulsory. Title I is 
not compulsory. It is voluntary. If a 
person does not want to draw en old-age 
pension, he need not do so. But title II is 
a tax. It provides for compulsory pay- 
ments and when we deal with a tax we 
must be careful to make it uniform. We 
had better make it fair; we had better 
make it of such nature that there will be 
no revulsion in the country about it. 
There are 2 titles in the Social Security 
Act that are very compulsory. One of 
these is the title with which we are 
dealing today and the other is the title 
providing a tax out of which to pay 
unemployment compensation. 

Title II provides that every employee 
in the country, except a certain few who 
have been exempted, such as domestics, 
farm labor, and casual labor, must pay 1 
percent of his wages into a trust fund 
under the supervision of the Govern- 
ment. Every employee has deducted 
from his pay roll 1 percent of his earn- 
ings, and at the same time, from the till 
of the employer an amount equal to 1 
percent of the wages of his employees is 
deducted. But you must remember when 
you take the 1 percent from the employee, 
you take it out of his own earnings. But 
when you take it out of the employer, you 
do not take it out of his profits. It is not 
taken out of the profits of the employer. 
It is a charge on his total receipts. If 
the employer is prosperous, it means that 
he just pays that much less income taxes. 
And if the employer is not prosperous, he 
must pay it whether he makes any 
profit or not. It comes out of the money 
he earns. It comes out of his business. 
He passes it on as an item of cost. You 
must remember that whenever you pass 
on an item of cost, it comes out of the 
consumer. Suppose a man is manufac- 
turing shoes. One percent of all the 
wages he pays, is paid to the Government 
and is added onto the cost of the shoes. 
Very well. Who pay that cost? The 
consumer, of course, and that in some 
instances is very unfair. This is true 
when a person who is not protected by 
social security must pay that added cost. 
We have to be fair about it. We must 
give this matter very exhaustive study. 
In our complex industrial life it is diffi- 
cult to give one person an advantage 
without working a disadvantage to an- 
other. 

‘Take, for instance, a farm hand. He 
is excluded from the protection of the 
law. Most farmers desire to be excluded. 
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But the farm hand has to pay that in- 
creased price for his shoes because the 
price has been increased by the em- 
ployer all along the line by that amount 
and perhaps it has been increased by 
the amount the employee pays—if the 
employer has been smart enough to add 
all its tax as a part of the cost. 

So we are going to have to consider 
some of these days whether or not we 
are going to extend the benefits of the 
social-security insurance to some of 
these other people, to the white-collar 
workers, to school teachers, and many 
other people employed by the State and 
Federal Governments. They have to pay 
the extra price for their shoes just as 
these farm laborers do. 

So the question arises then, if we do 
sometime in the future decide to include 
farm labor within the provisions of this 
law, How we can best doit? It cannot be 
applied to a farm laborer as easily as it 
can to those who work in a factory. It 
is difficult also to apply it to domestics 
who work only 1 or 2 days a week. Like- 
wise it is difficult to apply it to a grass 
cutter or to one who works for himself 
as a plumber or a repairman. 

Some day we shall have to face all these 
matters if we are to be absolutely fair to 
all. As I have already stated, most farm- 
ers are opposed to extending this cover- 
age to farm help and most self-employed 
people are opposed to it. 

In 1939 we amended this section of the 
original Social Security law, the section 
Iam now talking about. It was not well 
put together. It could not have been 
well put together, because we had had 
no experience from which we could chart 
our course. We made a good start and 
expected to learn by experience and we 
did learn and in 1939 the Ways and 
Means Committee recommended and the 
House passed very striking amendments 
to this section. I cannot go into these 
extensively at this time. I refer you to 
the law. The principal amendments 
were to the effect that the benefits were 
made more acceptable to the families of 
the beneficiaries. The original social-se- 
curity law did not give sufficient protec- 
tion to the wife and children of those who 
paid in their money. It was loosely 
drawn because it was experimental 
legislation. I make these statements to 
show you that this legislation is very 
important and very far reaching. I 
think our Ways and Means Committee 
took a very wise course when a few days 
ago it adopted a resolution to the effect 
that the whole committee would, when 
time permits, enter upon an exhaustive 
study of this whole matter. From that 
study I hope we may find the solution of 
some of these important problems. 

For instance, it is not wise for us to 
require our wage earners to pay into the 
Treasury of the United States the great 
surplus of $6,000,000,000. The Govern- 
ment takes in about seven times as much 
as it pays out under this law. No in- 
surance company would do that, no pri- 
vate individual setting aside a trust fund 
would set aside seven times as much as is 
necessary. 

It has been said that in prosperous 
times we ought to collect these funds to 
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create a huge reserve against less pros- 
perous times. I think we ought not to be 
piling up a surplus at the cost of today’s 
workers to be paid to somebody 40 years 
from now. The Congress will be just as 
smart and patriotic 40 years from now 
asitistoday. The workingman who has 
paid into this fund has a surplus now of 
seven and one-half times any reasonable 
demands that may be made uponit. Mr. 
Morgenthau, at the public hearings 
seeking to develop facts in 1939 said that 
a surplus of three times was enough— 
three times any reasonably anticipated 
draft upon the funds. Three times 
ought to be enough, but we now have 
seven times the necessary amount. 

Why should the man who is now 
working be called upon to pay nearly a 
billion dollars more each year than is 
necessary? And if this is raised to 2 per- 
cent the workingman of this country 
will be called upon to pay over one bil- 
lion and nearly a billion and a half extra 
money into this fund that is already 
seven and one-half times too large. I 
am moved to make this statement be- 
cause I do not want the man who works 
to be misled into the belief that this 
increase is necessary for his security. It 
is not necessary. Every person who 
testified at our hearings, including Mr, 
Altmeyer, stated that the present surplus 
with the present payments would keep 
the fund solvent for 10 years. 

Mr. DISNEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENKINS. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. DISNEY. And this does not af- 
fect his benefits. 

Mr. JENKINS. No; I was just go- 
ing to come to that. If we increase 
this rate to 2 percent from the employee 
and also from the employer it does not 
give the employee any more money in 
case of death or accident. He does not 
get any more benefits; the benefits stay 
just as they are. 

Mr. Speaker, it is absolutely unfair 
to compel those who labor to pay these 
exorbitant surpluses if there is no ad- 
ditional benefit to them. If we are go- 
ing to increase these rates we should by 
all means increase the benefits. 

From a standpoint of economy some 
say that we should not raise the benefits 
now in these prosperous times. The 
time they will need greater benefits is in 
less prosperous times. I say this just to 
show how confusing these arguments 
can be. I still say, however, that the 
benefits must be raised if the payments 
are raised and the big surpluses are 
maintained. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the balance of the time to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. GIFFORD], 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I do 
not wish to enter the field assigned to 
the committee inasmuch as those mem- 
bers will explain this bill and they will 
have sufficient time to do it. I suppose 
Members on both sides of the House 
will be bending and torturing statistics 
to bring about the desired result of an 
opinion they have predetermined. I will 
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not enter into that phase. You may, if 
you wish. My remarks will be general, 
but let no one translate them as being 
against real social security, because we 
all ought to be for that. It is the method 
I may wish to question in the very few 
minutes I have, and I wish to bring to 
you some fears that have been expressed 
to me. 

Blessed be the man who expects noth- 
ing because he will not be disappointed; 
but the man who expects something and 
does not get it might well be disap- 
pointed. 

Are we entering into a system of swin- 
dling posterity on a huge scale? Are we 
really collecting this money and spend- 
ing it for the general purposes of gov- 
ernment and not treating it as a trust 
fund? Can the Government spend trust 
funds for general expenses without chal- 
lenge? I have here a letter that came to 
my desk this morning from a chamber of 
commerce, calling this method a swindle 
because we are spending these funds for 
the general expenses of the Government. 
I expect a reply to this on the floor this 
afternoon. I have spoken along this line 
several times before. I am frankly wor- 
ried as to whether or not the Govern- 
ment is so different from individuals as 
the custodian of such contributions. If 
you as an individual hold my trust funds, 
do not buy an automobile for yourself. 
Iam worried about the many comments 
of wise men who are critical of the road 
we are traveling. It is stated that the 
foremost superstition in the United 
States today is that we think that we can 
get social security by voting for it. 

Mr, EBERHARTER. Will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. GIFFORD. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I just want to 
call the gentleman’s attention to the fact 
that the majority report of the com- 
mittee, which all of his Republican col- 
leagues signed, states that there defi- 
nitely is a trust fund amounting to over 
five and one-half billion dollars. That 
is a trust fund upon which the member- 
ship who voted to pass out this bill 
depend. 

Mr. GIFFORD. It is indeed a trust 
fund. Should it be spent for general 
purposes? This has been questioned. 
Maybe you will be able to reassure these 
critics. Here is a Government faced as 
it is with many billions of dollars to be 
paid out for subsidies and pensions in 
various forms after this war. Our Gov- 
ernment is traveling fast in those direc- 
tions. I have been giving as much 
thoughtful study as I can to post-war 
problems. We are told that wages must 
be even higher. Then we must subsidize 
the wage earner. We must continue to 
subsidize the farmers on a much greater 
number of their products. I read that 
$290,000,000 have been used to support 
the price of eggs, alone. 

Let us take into consideration the cost 
of subsidizing wheat, cotton, and other 
large crops. We are told that we must 
allow great quantities of goods to come 
into the country in order to be paid for 
our exports and the loans we must be 
prepared to make. 
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So I sometimes wonder if we are em- 
barking upon plans the results of which 
would be to swindle posterity on a huge 
scale. Of course, some people think this 
money is in a trust fund. Perhaps it is. 
They think it has been set aside. Surely, 
they will have to be taxed again in order 
te get it. They will pay twice. “He who 
gives too soon will soon be asked to give 
again.” 

Mr. Speaker, I am not against social 
security, but I should watch the way and 
manner in which we are providing for it. 
I am expressing a warning that comes to 
you and me from people who are very 
much interested and very skeptical about 
these funds. They must be assured that 
their contributions are properly safe- 
guarded. Should we not tell them that 
an investment in a Government bond— 
their own debt—is the safest possible 
investment? Again, do not translate this 
talk into the belief that I am against 
social security. But we are piling up a 
huge indebtedness. We have used all the 
letters of the alphabet in designating 
relief agencies which have been set up, 
both at home and abroad. A boy was 
asked in school to write a sentence con- 
taining every letter of the alphabet. I 
want to give it to you. He wrote: 

New Deal quackery and extravagance have 
piled up a fearful debt upon all junior citi- 
zens, including myself. 


You know I do not love the New Deal; 
neither do you. I distrust the New Deal; 
so do many others. I shall not be be- 
guiled by the simple title “Social Secur- 
ity,” if it is simply to get more money into 
the Treasury to be spent for something 
else. I have that warning. I have been 
beguiled more or less on many of these 
New Deal propostions, ostensibly for mer- 
itorious purposes. Proper administra- 
tion of them is highly important and it 
is our duty to watch that. I have not 
attempted to discuss the presentation 
arguments of the Committee on Ways 
and Means, I took the floor at this 
time simply to express the fear of many 
people who have written to me and of 
others who have printed their fears and 
opinions for us to read. I hope we will 
get this social security, so-called, but it 
now appears that we will pay for it twice. 
There is an old saying, “Where every 
prospect pleases and only the ink is red.” 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A mesage in writing from the President 
of the United States was communicated 
to the House by Mr. Miller, one of his 
secretaries, who also informed the House 
that on December 2, 1944, the President 
approved and signed a bill of the House 
of the following title: 

H. R. 549%. An act to provide for the con- 
tinuation on the active list of the Regular 
Army for the duration of any of the wars 
in which the United States is now engaged, 
and for 6 months thereafter, of any officer 
on the active list of the Regular Army who 
has served as Chief of Staff during the wars 
in which the United States is now engaged. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES—FIRST REPORT TO 
CONGRESS ON UNITED STATES PAR- 
TICIPATION IN OPERATIONS OF U. N. 
R. R. A, 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, which was 
read, and with the accompanying papers, 
referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs and ordered printed, with illus- 
trations: 


To the Congress of the United States of 
America: 

I am transmitting herewith the first 
quarterly report on U. N. R. R. A. ex- 
penditures and operations in accordance 
with the act of March 28, 1944, author- 
izing United States participation in the 
work of the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration. 

The enemy has been driven out of all 
or virtually all of the Soviet Union, 
France, Greece, Belgium, and Luxem- 
burg. Parts of the Netherlands, Yugo- 
slavia, Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Nor- 
way, as well as the Philippines, New 
Guinea, New Britain, and Burma have 
been liberated by the armed forces of 
the United Nations. Those forces—more 
powerful each month than the month 
before—are now striking additional 
blows to complete the task of liberation 
and to achieve final victory over Ger- 
many and Japan. 

U. N. R. R. A. was established by the 
United Nations to help meet those es- 
sential needs of the people of the liber- 
ated areas which they cannot provide 
for themselves. Necessary relief stocks 
are being acquired and the personnel 
recruited to assure efficient and equi- 
table administration of relief supplies 
and relief services. As rapidly as active 
military operation permit, U. N. R. R. A. 
is undertaking operations in the field. 
U. N. R. R. A. representatives are already 
in or on the way to liberated areas of 
Europe and are preparing to go to the 
Pacific and Far East. The colossal task 
of relieving the suffering of the victims 
of war is under way. 

The conditions which prevail in many 
liberated territories have proven un- 
fortunately to be fully as desperate as 
earlier reports have indicated. The 
enemy has been ruthless beyond meas- 
ure. The Nazis instituted a deliberate 
policy of starvation, persecution, and 
plunder which has stripped millions of 
people of everything which could be de- 
stroyed or taken away. 

The liberated peoples will be helped by 
U. N. R. R. A. so that they can help 
themselves; they will be helped to gain 
the strength to repair the destruction 
and devastation of the war and to meet 
the tremendous task of reconstruction 
which lies ahead. 

All the world owes a debt to the heroic 
peoples who fought the Nazis from the 
beginning—fought them even after their 
homelands were occupied and against 
overwhelming odds—and who are con- 
tinuing the fight once again as free peo- 
ples to assist in the task of crushing com- 
pletely Nazi and Japanese tyranny and 
aggression. 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 

THE WHITE House, December 5, 1944. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. THOMAS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp and include a 
newspaper article. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 


HOUR OF MEETING TOMORROW 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today it adjourn to meet 
at 11 o’clock tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


TAX UNDER FEDERAL INSURANCE 
CONTRIBUTIONS ACT 


Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina, 
Mr. Speaker, I move that the House re- 
solve itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
5564) to fix the rate of tax under the 
Federal Insurance Contributions Act on 
employer and employees for the calendar 
year 1945. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 5564), with 
Mr. McCorp in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The first reading of the bill was dis- 
pensed with. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Chairman, I yield myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill H. R. 5564, now 
under consideration, provides for the 
freezing of the tax on employer and em- 
ployee for old-age and survivors benefits 
at the present rate of 1 percent for 1945, 
thus postponing an increase to 2 percent, 
which would otherwise result if the bill 
does not become a law. 

In supporting this bill I desire to have 
my position clearly understood. There- 
fore I call your attention to the fact that 
I introduced and reported the original 
social-security bill in 1935 as well as the 
amendments to the social-security law 
of 1939. I was at that time and still am 
a firm believer and advocate of old-age 
insurance. 

I take considerable pride in having my 
name associated with this great human- 
itarian law and yield to no one in my 
desire to maintain the system and the 
purposes of the act on a sound and secure 
basis, I would resist to the limit any 
effort that would, in my judgment, tend 
to weaken and undermine the stability of 
the system. 

However, I am fully and firmly con- 
vinced, after a careful study of the sub- 
ject, that the action taken by a substan- 
tial majority of our committee—about 
2% to 1—is fully justified and does not 
and will not undermine or weaken the 
financial structure of the system. 2 

After studying all the testimony pre- 
sented in the hearings recently conduct- 
ed by our committee we arrived at a de- 
cision that the only practical and proper 
course to follow was to freeze the tax at 
1 percent for the year 1945; and that is 
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all that this bill does. It has no refer- 
ence or effect whatever upon the expan- 
sion of benefits or the extension of cover- 
age under the Social Security Act. Nei- 
ther does it affect, in any way, old-age 
pensions or benefits which are paid by 
annual appropriation out of the general 
fund of the Treasury and matched on a 
50-50 basis by the States. It makes no 
change whatever in the basic purposes of 
the act. 

The issue we have placed squarely be- 
fore the House is whether the reserve 
in the trust fund is adequate at the pres- 
ent time and that it can be maintained 
within the reasonable limit of safety by 
retaining the tax at 1 percent during the 
year 1945. 

In 1939 the law was revised and the 
basis of the trust fund was changed, 
after long and deliberate study, from a 
so-called full reserve to a contingent re- 
serve to meet unusual conditions or 
emergencies. At that time the Social 
Security Board, with the help of experts 
and actuaries, estimated that the trust 
fund would be $3,000,000,000 at the end 
of 1944. They estimated that it would 
be only that amount if the tax increases 
as written into the law should become 
effective. However, without the in- 
creases, instead of only $3,000, 00,000 we 


have, or will have at the end of 1944, ap- 


proximately $6,000,000,000 in the trust 
fund—or 100 percent more than was esti- 
mated. In other words we will have 
double the amount it was estimated we 
would have and we have built this re- 
serve at a lower rate of tax than the 
social-security experts and actuaries 
used in their calculations for securing 
only $3,000,000,000. Today, mark you, 
we are collecting more in taxes at 1 per- 
‘cent than it was anticipated we would 
collect at 2 percent, which amount we 
were told would be adequate to fully pro- 
tect the system. 

The opponents of this bill will contend 
that this is all due to the war, which we 
deny. Some of it is probably due to the 
war, but the estimates of receipts be- 
fore the war were far from accurate. 
We have always collected more, both be- 
fore and since the war, in taxes and paid 
out considerably less in benefits than 
was estimated. The Social Security 
Board estimated that in 1944 benefits 
paid out would be $667,000,000; but actual 
benefits paid will amount to approxi- 
mately $200,000,000, or less than one- 
third of the amount anticipated. 

The opponents of this bill also contend 
that the claims or liabilities against the 
fund have increased greatly. In the re- 
port they use the figures $50,000,000,000, 
which as far as I can determine is the 
most extreme possibility that the human 
mind could imagine and not within the 
realm of any reasonable probability. 
Apparently they are assuming that every 
person who is now contributing to the 
fund will die within a short time. But 
surely no one, not even Dr. Altmeyer, is 
expecting this to happen. Also they for- 
gat to state that the curvivorship benefits 
expire in a comparatively short time 
after a person who is covered by social 
security leaves employment. But we are 
undoubtedly going to see large numbers 
leave the system after the war. 
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The estimates on receipts and dis- 
bursements and the growth of the trust 
fund made by Dr. Altmeyer and his ex- 
perts have fallen so wide of the mark up 
to the present that it is difficult for 
anyone to view with any reliance what- 
ever estimates they make as to many, 
many years hence, which must neces- 
sarily be based upon economic condi- 
tions and human factors that can only 
be guessed at—and so far they have been 
the wildest guessers with whom I have 
ever attempted to work. I know that I 
cannot personally look into the future 
and tell what economic conditions and 
human factors will be 20, 30, or 40 years 
from now. So how can we, on the basis 
of such estimates and when the fund is 
adequate at present or within the rea- 
sonably near future, justifiably increase 
the already high tax burden on workers 
and employers. Even opponents of the 
bill admit that a tax of 1 percent will be 
adequate for 10 years, and I have no 
doubt it might be sufficient for 20 years. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, who is 
also one of the trustees of the old-age 
and survivors’ trust fund, and doubtless 
speaking with the knowledge and ap- 
proval of the other trustees, testified be- 
fore our committee in 1939, as follows: 

Specifically, I would suggest to Congress 
that it plan the financing of the old-age in- 
surance system with a view to maintaining 
for use in contingencies an eventual reserve 
amounting to not more than three times the 


highest prospective annual benefits in the 
ensuing 5 years. 


The Congress incorporated the Secre- 
tary’s recommendation into the law; at 
the same time instructing the trustees 
to report immediately whenever they be- 
lieved the amount in the trust fund to be 
unduly small. The Congress put an 
alarm bell in the law, but to my knowl- 
edge the trustees have not rung that bell, 
warning us that the trust fund was un- 
duly small for the very obvious reason 
that the fund is twice what they esti- 
mated it should be. The highest esti- 
mated benefits for any of the ensuing 
5 years were from four hundred and fifty 
to seven hundred million dollars. So, as 
a matter of fact, the amount in the trust 
fund is now from 8 to 12 times the high- 
est prospective annual expenditure in the 
next 5 years—8 to 12 times, instead of 3 
times as recommended by Secretary 
Morgenthau, who must surely know, or 
should know, whereof he speaks. 

If the Morgenthau rule is sound, and 
it has not been repudiated by the Secre- 
tary as far as I know, we then have a wide 
margin of safety. Under these circum- 
stances and in view of the extremely high 
tax burden the people necessarily are 
carrying, how can we justify doubling the 
tax at this time? Remember, the trust 
funds is 100 percent greater than it was 
anticipated it would be and is from 8 
to 12 times instead 5 times more than 
the highest anticipated benefit pay- 
ments for any one of the ensuing 5 years, 
which was considered by Secretary Mor- 
genthau to be necessary to maintain the 
system: Sol repeat: How can we justify 
an increase of 100 percent in the tax at 
this time? 

In the recent campaign, not only the 
platforms of both political parties, but 
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also the candidates and spokesmen, 
promised the people of the country relief 
from heavy tax burdens at the earliest 
possible moment; each trying to outdo 
the other in such promises. However, it 
is clearly evident with the mounting cost 
of the war, the taxpayers can look for 
little or no relief in general Federal taxes 
in 1945, but they certainly are justified 
in opposing any unnecessary increases, 
or increases that have not definitely been 
demonstrated to be necessary. They will, 
in my opinion, judging by the letters and 
telegrams that I received from all parts 
of the country and from people in all 
walks of life, resent any increases in tax 
burdens which are not proven to be abso- 
lutely necessary. Based on previous tes- 
timony and estimates of amounts re- 
quired to keep this trust fund sound, a 
100 percent increase in tax for this pur- 
pose can, in nowise, be justified. 

We have taxes here, taxes there, 
taxes everywhere. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of small businesses have been 
forced to close as a result of the war and 
taxes, and thousands of white-collar peo- 
ple have not had their salaries increased 
commensurate with the increased cost of 
living. Upon these people a 100 percent 
increase in this tax would prove a griev- 
ous burden. It should remembered 
that this tax is not a tax upon profits, 
but a tax on costs of the employer and 
must be paid even though the employer 
is in the red or just breaking even, and 
by the employee it must be paid out of 
sweat and toil of daily earnings, although 
such earnings may not be sufficient to 
provide a comfortable subsistence for the 
wage earner and his family. 

Before any increase in this tax is per- 
mitted to become effective the entire sub- 
ject of tax rates and the adequacy of the 
trust fund should be reexamined in the 
light and upon the experience of 9 years 
of operation of the law to date, as our 
committee proposes to do if this tax is 
frozen for the year 1945. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Chairman, I yield myself 5 addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. COLMER. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
I yield to the gentleman, although my 
time is very limited. 

Mr. COLMER. Do I understand it is 
the gentleman’s view that business would 
find it more difficult to increase jobs in 
the post-war period if this bill were not 
enacted? 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Well, I did not make that statement, but 
I do say there are hundreds of thousands 
of small businesses that have already 
gone to the wall as a result of the war 
conditions and high taxes. Upon those 
this tax increase would be a very grievous 
burden. This is a tax not on profits, but 
a tax on the costs of business so far as 
business is concerned, and a tax on sweat 
and toil of daily earnings so far as the 
employee is concerned. 

Mr. COLMER. I should like the bene- 
fit of the distinguished gentleman's good 
judgment on that question: What effect 
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would it have on employment in the post- 
war period? 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
It would certainly leave the employer in 
a much better condition to employ labor 
after the war, in my opinion. 

Mr.COLMER. I thank the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina has 
again expired. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Chairman, I yield myself 2 addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I have before me let- 
ters I have received opposed to the freez- 
ing of the tax and opposed to this bill. 
You will see that I have received only 
14 post cards, all written in precisely the 
same language, mailed the same day and 
at the same post office and received by 
me at the same time—identical messages, 
I have received only three letters oppos- 
ing the bill. I come from a great indus- 
trial district and a great industrial State. 
Not 1 telegram, not 1 letter, not 1 
word of objection have I received from 
my district relative to freezing this tax 
by the enactment of this bill. From the 
rest of the country I received only 14 
identical post cards, all propaganda, op- 
posing it. As you can see by these tele- 
grams I hold in my hand, hundreds and 
hundreds of them, I have received in 
favor of freezing the tax and passage of 
this bill. Here are hundreds and hun- 
dreds of letters, none of them identical, 
from men in all walks of life, and from 
all sections of the country, from men in 
all types of business, from labor, capital, 
industry, employer and employe. This 
is not propaganda. This is a free ex- 
pression of the will of the people on this 
important subject and should have great 
value, in my judgment. It is an expres- 
sion of the enlightened sentiment of this 
country opposed to the increase of this 
tax. 
In my judgment the security and sta- 
bility of the system will in no way be 
jeopardized by the enactment of this bill 
into law. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina has 
again expired. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, the measure now un- 
der consideration would freeze the social 
security pay-roll tax at the present 1- 
percent rate for another year. Hereto- 
fore, social-security tax legislation has 
been handled in a more or less haphaz- 
ard manner because we have not had suf- 
ficient information to act with full 
knowledge. It is the purpose of the ap- 
propriate committees of the two Houses 
to make a thorough and exhaustive study 
of the whole question after the first of 
the year. It will interest those on this 
side of the aisle to learn that the Repub- 
lican members of the Ways and Means 
Committee unanimously supported the 
bill; also, that it was supported by a 
majority of the Democratic members of 
the committee. The measure was re- 
ported out of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee by a vote of 17 to 7. 

Unless the Congress acts to freeze the 
rate at the present level, the tax will 
automatically increase to 2 percent on 
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both employer and employee on Janu- 
ary 1, 1945. 

When the Social Security Act was re- 
vised in 1939, Congress abandoned the 
so-called full reserve plan, under which 
a reserve fund of some fifty billions would 
eventually have been built up. This ac- 
tion was taken with the approval of the 
Treasury, in recognition of the fact that 
a full actuarial reserve is not necessary 
in a Government-operated insurance 
plan. The act, as revised, contemplated 
only a contingent reserve, and specified 
that a report should be made to Congress 
whenever the reserve fund exceeded 
three times the highest contemplated 
benefit payments in any year of the en- 
suing 5 years. This is the so-called Mor- 
genthau rule. 

According to Dr. Altmeyer, Chairman 
of the Social Security Board, the reserve 
fund on January 1 will be $6,000,600,000. 
The annual benefit payments are now 
running around $200,000,000, and the 
highest estimated annual payment in the 
next 5 years will be between $450,000,000 
and $700,000,000. Thus the existing re- 
serve is more than 8 times, rather than 
3 times, the highest annual benefit pay- 
ments in the next 5-year period, based 
or. the highest estimate of payments. It 
is 13 times the highest annual payments, 
based on the lowest estimate of such 
payments. 

Current receipts from the present 1 
percent tax are approximately $1,- 
300,000,000 annually, or more than 6 
times current outlays. The present re- 
serve is 30 times the amount of current 
payments, and will continue to grow 
under the 1 percent rate, even if it were 
to be continued for a number of years. 
If the rate is automatically increased to 
2 percent on both employers and em- 
ployees on January 1 next, an additional 
and unnecessary burden of $1,300,000,000 
will be imposed. 

The above figures conclusively show 
that the present 1 percent rate may 
safely be continued for another year, as 
provided in the bill reported by the Ways 
and Means Committee, without in any 
jeopardizing the trust fund. The sched- 
uled increase to 2 percent on both em- 
ployer and employee is wholly unneces- 
sary and unjustifiable. The 1 percent 
rate heretofore in effect has built up a 
far greater reserve than Congress, in 
1959, contemplated would be built up 
under a 2 percent “ate by the year 1948. 

Mr. MILLS. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. MILLS. May I remind the gen- 
tleman of the testimony given by Mr. 
Altmeyer in answer to questions pro- 
pounded by the gentleman on that par- 
ticular point: 

Mr. Knu7son. You have competent actu- 
arles in your employ at the present time, have 
you not? 

Mr, ALTMEYER. Yes. 

Mr. Knutson. And based upon their find- 
ings, the present rate of income is sufficient 
to take care of the calls that will ke made 
upon that fund during the next 20 years? 

Mr. ALTMEYER. That is right. 


That substantiates what the gentle- 
man is saying. 
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Mr. KNUTSON. I am glad to have 
the gentleman’s contribution, and with- 
out casting reflection on anyone I may 
say that representatives of the Social 
Security Board who appeared before the 
committee failed to make out a case. 
There was only one gentleman appear- 
ing who claimed to represent labor and 
when interrogated he admitted he did 
not know how much the reserve was; 
he also admitted that he did not know 
what the outgo was, and apparently lost 
some of his enthusiasm for the program 
he was espousing when he learned that 
the reserve fund is now eight times 
greater than the outgo. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. COOPER. I am sure the gentle- 
man wants to convey the information to 
the House, as to the question read here 
by the gentleman from Arkansas and 
Dr. Altmeyer’s answer, that if the in- 
crease goes into effect as provided on 
January 1, it will take it for 20 years. 

Mr. MILLS. On page 10 of the hear- 
ings Mr. Knutson asked the question: 

Based upon their findings, the present rate 
of income is sufficient to take care of the calls 
that will be made upon the fund during the 
next 20 years. 


Mr. Altmeyer’s answer was: 
That is right. 


He may be incorrect, but that is his 
statement. 

Mr. DOUG N of North Carolina. 
Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Nobody can question that he did say 
definitely that it was all right for at 
least 10 years. 

Mr. KNUTSON. There is no dispute 
about that. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
There is no question about that. 

Mr. KNUTSON. There is no question 
and no dispute that all the testimony 
adduced before the committee was to the 
effect that the present rate of 1 percent 
was enough to carry the fund in a sol- 
vent manner for the next 9 or 10 years. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I yield to the genile- 
man from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE. Was there any testimony 
adduced before the committee that 
measured the effect of increasing the tax 
on the wage earner by 1 percent, on the 
cost of living, or upon the demand for 
breaking the ceiling on wages? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Unfortunately the 
committee.did not go into that phase of 
the question. I think that we should 
have given some thought to it. It is in- 
flationary. If the increase goes into ef- 
fect the Congress will merely vote to 
place another 1 percent tax on all pay 
rolls and pay envelopes. Naturally the 
employees will ask for an increase in pay 
to offset the additional load that will be 
placed upon their shoulders on Janu- 
ary 1. 
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Mr. CASE. In other words, it will 
help to break down the “hold the line” 
order, so to speak. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Exactly, and I am 
not so sure that that is not the reason 
why the administrat on seems to be for 
the increase. Of course, if Congress 
would conveniently provide the admin- 
istration with an “out” so that it was 
justified in abrogating the so-called 
Little Steel formula, the Congress would 
be entitled to a vote of thanks from the 
administration. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota has expired. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 5 additional minutes. 

I wish the House to get this: The 1 
percent rate now in effect has built up a 
far greater reserve than Congress in 1939 
contemplated would be built up under a 
2 percent rate by the year 1948; in other 
words, under a 1 percent rate we have 
by 1944 built up a greater surplus than 
it was contemplated could be built up 
by the year 1948 under a 2 percent rate. 

Mr. LYNCH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. LYNCH. Is it not also a fact that, 
although the reserve has been built up 
in the manner in which the gentleman 
states, the liabilities of the fund have also 
increased? 

Mr. KNUTSON. It would be passing 
strange if the liability of the fund did 
not continually increase. That is one 
reason why we should have a full study 
made. We should go into this subject ex- 
haustively, not only by the Committee 
on Ways and Means, but also by the 
Finance Committee of the Senate, so that 
we may know without any doubt as to 
what should be done. The question of 
social security is not a debatable one. 
We all admit it is necessary. Where we 
disagree is upon how much of a tax we 
should levy. It is for the purpose of as- 
certaining what should be done that we 
propose, as the gentleman, who is an 
esteemed and valuable member of the 
Committee on Ways and Means, knows, 
to hold such a hearing after the first of 
the year. We feel that the present rate 
should be frozen until we have had an 
opportunity to go into the question com- 
pletely from all angles. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON, I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Is not the solvency of the fund deter- 
mined by the reserve? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Precisely. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
The reserve is 100 percent more than 
they said would be necessary for 1944. 
Of course, the liability would not increase 
to that extent; everybody knows that. 

Mr.KNUTSON. The reserve is great- 
er today under the 1-percent tax than the 
actuary said we would have in 1948 under 
a 2-percent levy. 

Mr, DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
So an increase in the tax rate would not 
be necessary. 

Mr. LYNCH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
genilcman yield further? 
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Mr. KNUTSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. LYNCH. Is it not a fact that to- 
day, insofar as all the liabilities of the 
fund and the reserve are concerned, if 
payments were made to the beneficiaries 
who are entitled to them there would be 
a deficit of $6,500,000,000? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Does the gentleman 
mean to tell the House that the Social 
Security Board, which is dominated by 
his party, is gypping the people? 

Mr. LYNCH. The gentleman and 
every member of that committee know it 
is costing more for these benefits than is 
being paid in, and that the minimum cost 
is 4 percent, by all authorities. 

Mr. KNUTSON. We know no such a 
thing, and that is the reason we want to 
hold hearings. 

Mr. LYNCH. Hearings have been 
held, and the testimony is that the mini- 
mum is 4 percent. 

Mr. KNUTSON. The hearings that 
were held in 1939 are about as up-to-date 
as a last year’s bird nest. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
As to the amount of the reserve, we have 
taken in more than $1,000,000,000 in 
1944, and it is estimated that we have 
paid out only $200,000,000. 

Mr. KNUTSON. That is a juicy mor- 
sel for those who are continually plead- 
ing for the poor downtrodden, but no 
matter what you do today you are not 
going to increase or decrease by one 
penny the benefits that are being paid. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota has expired. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 


Mr. KNUTSON. I yield to the gen- 


tleman from Arkansas. 


Mr. MILLS. In order to prevent any- 
one’s assuming that there is any attempt 
on the part of anyone to mislead the 
House or place erroneous information in 
the Recorp, based upon the hearings, I 
find on page 12, called to my attention 
by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Cooper] that in response to his ques- 
tion Mr. Altmeyer indicates a different 
conclusion or result from that stated in 
response to the question of the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. This is the testi- 
mony: 

Mr. Cooper, Now, Mr. KNutson’s questions 
clearly indicated that he thought the present 
1-percent tax on employers and employees 
would be sufficiefit to last for 20 years. That 
is wrong, is it? 

Mr. ALTMEYER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Coorrr. That means, then, that if the 
2-percent tax as now provided by law is per- 
mitted to go into effect on January 1, the 
fund is estimated to be sufficient to carry the 
system for 20 years. 

Mr, ALTMEYER. Yes, sir. 


Apparently Mr. Altmeyer misunder- 
stood the question of the gentleman from 
Minnesota, or else there is a difference 
in his mind as to what the conclusion is, 
but I put this in the Recor nevertheless. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Altmeyer may 
have changed his mind between the time 
I interrogated him and the time the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee interrogated him. 

Mr. MILLS. My point is this: In view 
of the erroneous conclusions that have 
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been reached by the Social Security 
Board heretofore, prior to the war, even, 
as to the amount of revenue and the 
amount of liabilities that will be in- 
curred annually, and the uncertainty as 
to the size of the fund that will be need- 
ed in the future, it is clearly evident that 
the Committee on Ways and Means is 
right in unanimously deciding to go into 
this whole subject next year and deter- 
mine how much is needed to carry on 
this program. 

Mr. KNUTSON. The gentleman from 
Arkansas will recall that when the origi- 
nal social-security bill was before the 
Committee on Ways and Means, under 
the operation of the Treasury proposal 
a reserve of forty-eight or fifty billion 
dollars would have been built up, a sum 
that staggers the imagination and de- 
fies reliable analysis. 

The fact that Congress, on three previ- 
ous occasions, has found it necessary to 
set aside scheduled increases in the rate, 
and now finds it desirable to do so again, 
suggests the need for a restudy of the 
whole matter of social-security financing 
in order that revenues may be adjusted 
to the active needs of the program with- 
out requiring annual action by Congress. 
Pending such a study, it is advisable to 
set aside the wholly unnecessary increase 
scheduled for next January 1. 

Let me again remind be House that 
if the increase goes into effect on Jan- 
uary 1, you are, in effect, taking $700,- 
000,000 out of the pay envelopes of 
American labor. There is no more need 
of that than there is for the New Deal. 

The same considerations which caused 
Congress to do away with the full re- 
serve plan necessitate such action, as 
otherwise the reserve will grow to such 
unwieldy proportions as to encourage use 
of the moneys for all sorts of spending 
schemes. In fact, it must be kept in 
mind that the so-called reserve is noth- 
ing more than a paper reserve in any 
event, since the Treasury uses the social- 
security funds to meet current general 
expenditures, leaving only its IO U in the 
fund. Thus, the larger the fund, the 
more the Treasury will have to draw on, 
and the more must eventually be repaid 
when the I O U's come due. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I yield. 

Mr. DONDERO. Did the gentleman’s 
committee have before it actuaries of 
life-insurance companies who have had 
many years of experience, tio testify as to 
what is reasonably necessary as a re- 
serve? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Reep] who may 
be able to answer that question. 

Mr. REED of New York. Yes; we had 
testimony from several of them. If I 
can get time later, I may quote from the 
testimony of one of them. 

Mr. DONDERO. Did they say the re- 
serve fund was adequate to take care of 
the needs of the reserve fund? 

Mr. REED of New York. Yes. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I yield. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. There has been 
no testimony before this committee to 
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the effect that 1 percent is sufficient to 
carry the annual cost of these benefits, 
and neither has any actuary attempted 
to say that the reserve fund is sufficient 
for a longer period than perhaps 10 years, 
In other words, they are all agreed that 
the reserve fund is not sufficient to carry 
this system on through as was originally 
contemplated when the law was passed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota has expired. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 1 additional minute to an- 
swer the gentleman’s question. 

Mr. Chairman, we do know that the 
present rate is sufficient to carry the fund 
for the next 9 or 10 years. I agree with 
the gentleman that we do not know just 
what the rate should be in order to 
maintain a solvent reserve for the long- 
time future. That is the reason the ma- 
jority of the Committee on Ways and 
Means wants to freeze the present rate 
until we can have an exhaustive study 
made of the whole question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. COOPER]. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, it is 
with regret that I find I am unable to 
agree with the majority of my commit- 
tee on the pending bill, H. R. 5564. I 
have always been grateful for the fact 
that it was my privilege to very actively 
participate in the drafting and passage 
of the Social Security Act. It was my 
privilege to serve as a member of the 
original subcommittee that gave much 
thought and study to the subject and to 
be a member of the second subcommit- 
tee that participated in the drafting of 
most of the original Social Security Act. 

I mention that to try to convey the 
impression that I have always taken an 
active interest in this legislation. I hap- 
pen to be the only Member of Congress 
who is still serving who was a member 
of those subcommittees that worked a 
long time on those measures. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
The gentleman overlooks the fact that 
the chairman of the committee was ex 
officio a member of the subcommittee 
and sat in on all of those deliberations. 

Mr. COOPER. I am speaking only of 
the subcommittee. In 1935 the Congress 
enacted the Social Security Act, the 
greatest piece of legislation of its type 
ever enacted in the history of this or any 
other country in the world. It provided 
for old-age assistance or pensions, old- 
age benefits or annuities, unemployment 
compensation, aid to dependent children, 
maternal and child welfare, assistance 
for crippled children, vocational reha- 
bilitation, public health, and aid to the 
blind. 

In 1939, after 3 years of experience 
under the act, the Social Security Act 
was very materially amended, It was 
greatly expanded and broadened to take 
in thousands of additional people, espe- 
cially with respect to old-age and sur- 
vivors benefits. That is the part of the 
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program under consideration with re- 
spect to the pending bill. 

In the 1939 act the Congress launched 
the greatest insurance program in his- 
tory. It wrote the largest insurance pol- 
icy of all time. Overnight it provided 
insurance of some 850,000,000, 00. It 
provided a method of paying the pre- 
miums on that large amount of insur- 
ance. It is on a contributory basis, the 
employer paying a tax, the employee pay- 
ing a tax, thereby providing the fund to 
pay the benefits. Those benefits are pro- 
vided as a matter of law. The people are 
entitled to them as a matter of right. 
There is no needs test applied at all. The 
solemn law of the land provides these 
benefits for the people. 

I believe the action proposed in the 
pending bill will endanger the system. 
That is why I am opposed to it. I am 
confident that the increase in tax pro- 
vided in existing law is essential for the 
protection of this system. All actuaries 
agree that at least 4-percent tax is neces- 
sary to provide a fund to pay the bene- 
fits, and some of them place it much 
higher. That is, 2 percent on the em- 
ployer and 2 percent on the employee, 
which is provided in the existing law and 
will go into effect if the pending bill is 
not passed. 

None of the witnesses appearing be- 
fore the committee placed the average 
annual cost of this insurance system at 
less than 4 percent of the pay roll. Some 
of the estimates placed the average 
annual cost as high as 7 percent, and 
eventually an annual cost as high as 11 
percent. Even if we accept the lowest 
estimate of 4 percent average annual 
cost, it may be said that the reserve fund 
of this system already hac a deficit of 
$6,600,000,000. 

If we take the higher estimate of 7 
percent average annual cost it may be 
said that the reserve fund already has a 
deficit of about $16,500,000,000. I should 
like to point out the fact that Mr. M. A. 
Linton, president of the Provident Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Co. of Philadelphia, 
appeared before the committee in favor 
of freezing the tax, and when asked ques- 
tions he stated that it would result in a 
subsidy having to be paid from the Treas- 
ury to pay for these benefits provided; 
and he very frankly stated that he fav- 
ored that. He is in favor of a subsidy 
from the Treasury to help pay these 
benefits. That is nothing new to mem- 
bers of the Ways and Means Committee 
who have gone through all the proceed- 
ings on this matter. It was originally 
proposed by some people that there 
should be a three-way contribution, that 
the employer uld contribute one- 
third, the employee one-third and 
the Government of the United States 
one-third. I present this only to point 
out the fact that if this freeze is 
accomplished it will endanger this fund 
and will require a subsidy to be paid from 
the Treasury of the United States. 

I offer this simple illustration with the 
permission of my friend, the gentleman 
from Michigan: I do not believe it is fair 
to call upon the gentleman from Michi- 
gan as a general taxpayer of the Fed- 
eral Government to pay me a special 
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benefit when no needs test is applied. 
I may be worth many times more than 
he, yet as a general taxpayer to the Fed- 
eral Government he would have to be 
paying me a special benefit. 

As I said a moment ago, the continu- 
ance of the present pay-roll tax rate, 
1 percent on the employer and 1 per- 
cent on the employee, which is sought to 
be frozen and continued by the pending 
bill, will require an eventual Government 
subsidy. If the rate of contributions is 
continued at less than the average an- 
nual cost of this insurance system, it is 
a mathematical certainty that there will 
be one of the following three results: 
First, the future pay-roll tax rates will 
have to be much higher if the insurance 
system continues to be financed wholly 
by pay-roll taxes; or, second, the bene- 
fits promised will have to be reduced; or, 
third, the Federal Government will be 
obliged to provide a subsidy out of the 
general tax revenues, 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a little information at that point? 

Mr. COOPER. I am sorry, but it will 
have to be very brief. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. When is 
it anticipated that this subsidy would 
have to be paid by the Government? 

Mr. COOPER. It is difficult to tell. 
The gentleman knows there are thou- 
sands of people now in covered employ- 
ment because of the emergency. ‘The 
fact is that practically a million people 
have already retired and are now on the 
benefit rolls. One hundred and sixty- 
five thousand people who had retired and 
begun their benefits went back into em- 
ployment during this period of high em- 
ployment and high wages. There are 
about 650,000 people now employed who 
are already eligible for retirement and 
the beginning of the receipt of the bene- 
fits. When this enormous number of 
people leave present employment due to 
the ending of this emergency the con- 
tributions they are now making will stop, 
the fund will thereby stop increasing, 
but, on the other hand, benefits will begin 
to accrue—they will begin to receive 
benefits all the way from $10 to $85 a 
month. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. COOPER. Very briefly. 

Mr. KNUTSON. The gentleman will 
recall that it was testified that the de- 
mand on the funds next year would not 
exceed $750,000,000. In some instances 
it ran as low as $400,000,000. 

Mr. COOPER. That is the main diffi- 
culty about this matter. Anyone who 
has his vision limited to 1 year cannot 
begin to understand the principles or the 
purposes upon which social security 
rests. It is the future that we must look 
to. We are building up these benefits 
that are provided by law. When people 
begin to work they start to pay their 
contributions because they are acquiring 
benefits every day that they are covered 
in employment. Benefits is the thing 
that must be taken into consideration 
if you are to get anything like an accu- 
rate view of the situation. 
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Mr. 
yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. DEWEY. The gentleman has 
mentioned the subsidies that might be 
necessary to be paid to carry out the sys- 
tem. Is it not a fact that at the present 
moment the Government is subsidizing 
to the extent of about $700,000,000 an- 
nually the old-age pensions as a direct 
contribution, which is a subsidy? So 
there is nothing new in the matter when 
it becomes necessary. 

Mr. COOPER. I am sorry the gentle- 
man is trying to divert me from the sub- 
ject under consideration. Old-age pen- 
sions has nothing to do with this bill. All 
that is paid under title I of the old-age 
system, commonly referred to as pen- 
sions, is a subsidy. Those people have 
not paid in anything and the Federal 
Government puts up dollar for dollar 
whatever the State is willing to put up; 
but bear in mind there is a need test ap- 
plied. Unless the person is in need he 
cannot qualify for it. There is no need 
test applied at all under these benefits 
because this is insurance that people are 
paying for themselves and they are buy- 
ing these benefits that they are entitled 
to as a matter of right. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Old-age assist- 
ance is only a temporary stopgap neces- 
sary to meet the problem of the aged 
people, based on need, whereas this is an 
earned annuity which goes to persons as 
a matter of right when they have met 
the requirements of the existing law. 

Mr. COOPER. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. The present value of the benefits 
payable to those now eligible now 
amount to approximately four and one- 
half billion dollars. I repeat, four and 
one-half billion dollars. Those are the 
benefits they are entitled to now. This 
figure represents only the liabilities 
which the Federal Government has as- 
sumed for those persons already eligible 
for benefits. Since the reserve fund on 
January 1, 1945, will be $6,000,000,000, 
this leave only one and one-half billion 
dollars in the reserve fund to meet the 
liabilities which the Federal Government 
has assumed for the payment of benefits 
to the 69,000,000 persons who have ac- 
cumulated wage credits but have not yet 
died or reached retirement age. 

I want to invite attention to the fact 
that it must have been recognized that 
the freezing of the tax in the bill which 
became law over the veto of the Presi- 
dent early this year endangered the fund, 
otherwise why did the Senate, after 
adopting Senator VANDENBERG’s amend- 
ment to freeze the tax, then adopt Sen- 
ator MurraAy’s amendment providing 
that funds should be paid out of the 
General Treasury of the United States to 
pay benefits when the reserve became 
inadequate? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman 5 
additional minutes. 


DEWEY. Will the gentleman 
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Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to call your attention to this provision 
which was inserted in the bill the last 
time this tax was frozen: 

There is also authorized to be appropriated 
to the trust fund such additional sums as 
may be required to finance the benefits and 
payments provided under this title. 


Certainly they were so apprehensive 
when they adopted that freeze that they 
realized it was necessary to also put a 
provision in the law providing for pay- 
ment of these benefits out of the General 
Treasury of the United States. That is 
the law today. You keep freezing this 
tax, thereby not allowing the fund to in- 
crease to the point that is necessary to 
pay the benefits, and it simply means 
that those benefits will have to be paid 
out of the General Treasury of the United 
States. That is in the law today, and so 
far as this bill is concerned, will continue 
in the law. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Nebraska. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I am look- 
ing for light. The gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. Knutson] said that there 
were I O U’s in the Treasury for the 
money paid in by the workers in indus- 
try. Is that money used as a general rev- 
enue-raising measure, or is that money 
available for the worker when he needs 
it? $ 
Mr. COOPER. I am sorry; I do not 
have time to go into all of that. Let it 
be stated that every person entitled to 
a benefit receives his benefit when it is 
due; when he makes application for it. 
This trust fund is handled exactly the 
same as the trust fund for the veterans’ 
insurance plan of the First World War, 
the same as the veterans’ insurance plan 
of this war, the same as the civil-service 
retirement plan, the same as the retire- 
ment plan for people in the Foreign Serv- 
ice of the United States, and every other 
trust fund of the Federal Government. 

Bear in mind that in 1939 the Congress 
wrote into the law survivors’ benefits to 
widows and orphans and dependent par- 
ents in lieu of lump sums that were then 
provided. I would like to point out again, 
as I stated a moment ago, let it be re- 
membered that we do not now have a 
normal situation due to this emergency, 
due to the manpower situation, due to 
this war. We have thousands of people 
who have remained in covered employ- 
ment and thereby are paying in the tax 
and continuing to make contributions to 
the fund who are already of retirement 
age. When this emergency is over, which 
we all hope and pray Wwill be soon, thou- 
sands of those people will stop paying 
the tax, stop making the ccntributions, 
and thereby the size of the fund will de- 
crease, and at the same time they will 
go on the rolls for benefits to be paid, 
and thereby draw from the fund these 
large amounts. That is the practical 
situation we have presented today. 

So I say to you with all the sincerity of 
my being that, based upon the actuarial 
information presented upon the author- 
ity of the Social Security Board, upon the 
authority of actuaries not associated with 
the Government, there can be no doubt 
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that by further freezing this tax we en- 
danger this fund and thereby jeopardize 
this insurance system. 

Mr. CARLSON of Kansas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Kansas. 

Mr. CARLSON of ansas. I think in 
all fairness it should be brought out, 
however, that we have about 20,000,000 
people who left uncovered employment 
and went into covered employment and 
will probably go back to uncovered em- 
ployment, and therefore the fund even- 
tually will be the beneficiary of great 
benefits they paid in, and they will not 
receive a cent. 

Mr.COOPER. There will be some ac- 
cretions to this fund, there is no doubt 
about that. Bear in mind that every 
time people go into covered employment, 
they build up benefits. Every time you 
increase the size of the fund you are in- 
creasing the burden, the liability of the 
benefits that are provided. 

Under leave granted to extend my re- 
marks, I include the dissenting views of 
certain members of the Committee on 
Ways and Means: 


DISSENTING VIEWS 


The undersigned members of the Ways and 
Means Committee respectfully submit their 
dissenting views relative to H. R. 5584, which 
has been favorably reported by the majority 
of the committee. 

We deeply regret that our considered opin- 
ion with respect to this bill is at variance 
with a majority of our colleagues and that 
we cannot concur in the recommendation 
that the bill should be reported favorably. 

The bill reported by a majority of the com- 
mittee will prevent the rate of contributions 
under the Federal old-age and survivors in- 
surance system from increasing on January 
1, 1945, in accordance with the schedule con- 
tained in the present law. We believe this 
action to be unwise and detrimental to the 
basic principles underlying a contributory 
social-insurance system. Our reasons are 
summarized as follows: 


SUMMARY OF OBJECTIONS TO THE BILL 


1. The success of a contributory system of 
social insurance is at stake 


We believe that the very success of this 
contributory social-insurance system which 
Congress established in 1935 is at stake and 
not merely the fixing of a tax rate in the 
usual sense of the term. The Congress of 
the United States in 1935 took a long step 
forward in undertaking to substitute for a 
hit-and-miss method of relieving destitution 
through a Government dole a systematic 
long-range method known as contributory 
social insurance. Under a system of con- 
tributory social insurance, benefits are paid 
as a matter of right without a means or a 
needs test and are related in an equitable 
manner to the length of time a person has 
been insured and the amount of his past 
earnings. An essential characteristic of any 
contributory social-insurance system is that 
the benefits are financed wholly or in large 
part from contributions made by or on be- 
half of the beneficiaries. It is just as true 
of a social-insurance system as of any in- 
surance system that its security depends upon 
the certainty and soundness of the methods 
used to finance it. In financing a contribu- 
tory social-insurance system it is necessary 
to make certain that the promises made to- 
day to pay benefits in the future can be and 
will be fulfilled. Under a social-insurance 
system providing old-age annuities based 
upon the length of time insured initial costs 
are low and ultimate costs are higb. In the 
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case of this social-insurance system it has 
been estimated that the eventual annual 
cost will be 15 to 20 times what they are 
today. 


2. The cost of benefits promised ts far in 
excess of the contributions being collected 
None of the witnesses appearing before 

the committee placed the average annual cost 

of this insurance system at less than 4 per- 
cent of pay roll. Some of the estimates 
placed the average annual cost as high as 

7 percent and the eventual annual cost as 

high as 11 percent. Therefore, it is obvious 

that the actuarial soundness of this insur- 
ance system will continue to deteriorate so 
long as the current rate of contributions is 
kept at the present low level. Even if we 
accept the lowest estimate of 4 percent aver- 
age annual cost, it may be said that the re- 
serve fund of this system already has a deficit 
of $6,600,000,000. If we take the higher esti- 
mate of 7 percent average annual cost, it may 

be said that the reserve fund already has a 

deficit of about $16,500,000,000. The fact 

that we are collecting as much at the present 
1-percent rate as it was estimated in 1939 we 
would collect at the 2-percent rate does not 
affect these estimates of cost and the size of 
the deficit, since the liabilities assumed by 
the insurance system have likewise increased. 

One of the arguments advanced for not 
permitting the automatic increase in rate to 
take effect is that there should be a study 
made of the financing of this system and of 
social security generally. Another argument 
advanced is that Congress will soon consider 
the extension and broadening of the social- 
security law. These arguments lack validity, 
since the minimum cost estimate set forth 
above has not been disputed by any witness 
appearing before the committee and it is 
obvious that any extension and broadening 
of the social-security law will certainly not 
result in a reduction in cost, Therefore, 
there appears to be no good reason why pres- 
ent costs, which are not disputed, should not 
be properly financed, 


3, The continuance of the present pay-roll- 
tax rate will require an eventual Govern- 
ment subsidy 
If the rate of contributions is continued 

at less than the average annual cost of this 

insurance system, it is a mathematical cer- 
tainty that there will be one of the following 
three results: (1) The future pay-roll-tax 
rates will have to be much higher if the insur- 
ance system continues to be financed wholly 
by pay-roll taxes, or (2) the benefits prom- 
ised will have to be reduced, or (3) the Fed- 
eral Government will be obliged to provide 

a subsidy out of general tax revenues. 
There is of course a limit to the amount of 

pay-roll taxes that can be levied in justice to 

employers and workers. In the case of the 
workers the actuarial figures indicate that if 

the eventual rate is placed higher than 3 

percent large numbers will be required to pay 

more for their benefits under this insurance 
system than if they obtained similar protec- 
tion from a private insurance company. 

Since such a result would be clearly inequi- 

table and since the repudiation by the Gov- 

ernment of benefits promised is unthinkable, 
the only real alternative is an outright Gov- 
ernment subsidy. 

In making these statements, it should not 
be concluded that we are opposed to some 
eventual contribution by the Government 
to the social-insurance system out of gen- 
eral revenues, provided it is not caused solely 
by the fact that an unjustifiably low rate is 
levied in the early years of operation and 
provided there is complete coverage of the 
workers in this country. However, at the 
present time, there are some 20,000,000 indi- 
viduals engaged in occupations which are 
excluded from the insurance system. We be- 
lieve, therefore, that before any such con- 
tribution is made to the social-insurance 
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system out of general revenues consideration 
should be given to broadening the coverage 
of the insurance program. 


4. Freezing costs taxpayers more later on 


A major argument that has been made by 
persons in favor of the tax freeze is that it 
does not make any difference to the tax- 
payers of the future whether they are re- 
quired to pay taxes to cover the interest on 
Government bonds held by the reserve fund 
or are required to pay taxes for an outright 
Government subsidy to this insurance sys- 
tem. This argument was completely dis- 
proved in the course of the hearings, since 
not only the Chairman of the Social Security 
Board but M. A. Linton, president of the 
Provident Mutual Life Insurance Co., who 
advocates the freeze, both agreed that the 
amount of taxes to be raised in the future if 
there is no reserve fund will be twice as much 
as if there is a reserve fund. Both of these 
witnesses agreed that the interest payable on 
Government obligations held by the reserve 
fund would otherwise have to be paid to 
private investors who would be holding these 
obligations and in addition a subsidy of an 
equal amount would still have to be made 
to the insurance system. 


5. Delay in automatic step-up will create fu- 
ture hardship for employers and workers 


It has been suggested that now is a difficult 
time for employers and workers to meet the 
additional 1-percent tax on pay rolls. We 
sympathize with the difficulties of meeting 
the present tax burden made necessary by 
the war. However, we are of the opinion that 
it will be far more difficult for employers and 
workers to absorb an increase in the rate a 
year from now or at any date in the near 
future. The profits of most employers are 
at a high level today, In fact, the majority 
of employers will be required to pay excess- 
profits taxes. Therefore, in most cases the 
increased pay-roll tax payable by employers 
will be partially offset by the reduction in the 
excess-profits taxes they will be required to 
pay. So far as the workers are concerned, the 
committee was informed that both the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor and the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations are in favor of per- 
mitting the automatic increase to take effect. 
As members of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, the committee which has the difficult 
task of raising taxes, we are impressed by the 
willingness of the workers of this country to 
pay their equitable share of the cost of these 
benefits. We wish to commend these labor 
organizations for their statesmanlike action 
which indicates that they truly understand 
and appreciate the value of this contributory 
social-insurance system, and therefore desire 
to maintain its financial integrity. 


6. Low contributions imply low benefits 


The real reason why many people advocate 
keeping the contribution rate at a level below 
the true cost of the benefits provided is that 
they fear the accumulation of a reserve fund 
will create a demand for an increase in the 
size of the benefits. However, in our opinion 
the continuation of the present unjustifiably 
low contribution rate has the effect of making 
people believe that the cost of the benefits 
provided is low and that the value of the 
benefits provided is inconsequential. As 
already pointed out, the real cost and value 
is far in excess of the rate of contribution 
now being collected. The survivors’ benefits 
alone have a face value between $3,000 and 
$10,000 for most families and as high as 
$15,000 for some families. The total amount 
of survivors’ benefits provided have a face 
value of $50,000,000,000. 

Most people estimate the value of what 
they buy by the price which they pay. There- 
fore, we believe that an increase in the con- 
tribution rate will result in less extravagant 
rather than more extravagant demands being 
made upon the Congress for an increase in 
the benefits provided, 
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7. Freezing not consistent with general 
congressional policy 

The policy embodied in the majority's rec- 
ommendations to freeze the rate of contribu- 
tions under the old-age and survivors in- 
surance system is defended on the ground 
that only sufficient contributions should be 
collected to cover the cost of benefits cur- 
rently being paid out. However, this policy 
is diametrically opposed to the policy which 
the Congress follows in the national service 
life insurance system for veterans of World 
War No. 2, the Government life insurance sys- 
tem for veterans of World War No. 1, the civil- 
service retirement fund, the Foreign Service 
life insurance fund, and several other of the 
retirement funds set up by the Congress. In 
completely departing from this principle for 
the Federal old-age and survivors insurance 
fund we believe that the Congress is making 
a grave mistake. 


CONCLUSION 


For the reasons outlined above, we oppose 
the freezing of social-security contributions 
at the present time. We believe that the 
action of the majority of the committee is 
unwise and unsound. 

We believe that it is important to 
strengthen the social-insurance provisions of 
the Social Security Act. We cannot do so 
unless we assure the continuation of the 
social-insurance provisions on a sound finan- 
cial basis that will guarantee to every Amer- 
ican citizen that he will get his social-insur- 
ance benefits as a matter of right and not 
as a dole. 

We do not believe that the present provi- 
sions of the Social Security Act are perfect. 
We believe that many of the provisions in 
the existing law should be strengthened and 
expanded. We believe that the Committee 
on Ways and Means should give considera- 
tion to a comprehensive review of all of the 
provisions of the Social Security Act. Only 
in this way can the contributions and the 
benefit provisions be seen in proper perspec- 
tive. However, we do not believe it is wise, 
pending such consideration, to emasculate 
the proper financing of the admitted true 
cost of the benefits now provided. We are 
opposed, therefore, to the piecemeal consid- 
eration of one aspect of social-security legis- 
lation and favor a comprehensive study of 
the entire social-security program with a 
view toward broadening, expanding, and 
strengthening its provisions so that it will 
make its full contribution to the preservation 
of our democracy and our system of free 
enterprise in the difficult reconversion and 
post-war periods. 

JERE COOPER. 

JOHN D. DINGELL, 

A. SIDNEY CAMP. 
WALTER A. LYNCH, 
AIME J. FORAND. 
HERMAN, P. EBERHARTER. 
Cec R. KING. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Tennessee has again 
expired. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. ROBERT- 
son]. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. Chairman, 
notwithstanding the fact that seven 
members of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee filed a minority report on the 
pending bill to freeze social security 
pay-roll taxes at present rates for an- 
other year, there is no fundamental 
difference in objective between those 
who voted to report the bill and those 
who voted against doing so. Every 
member of the committee wants to make 
a success of a contributory system of 
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social insurance. Every member of the 
committee frankly admits that an in- 
definite continuance of a 2-percent tax 
will require eventual Government sub- 
sidy. Every member of the committee 
voted to make a study at an early date 
of what constitutes an adequate con- 
tingent reserve fund and the rates re- 
quired to produce and maintain that 
fund on a sound financial basis. The 
essential difference between the diver- 
gent groups in the committee is that a 
majority of the committee wishes to ap- 
proach the problem from the standpoint 
of what is an adequate contingent re- 
serve fund and the minority from the 
standpoint solely of rates. It should be 
apparent to every thinking man that 
there can be no proper determination of 
rates prior to the determination of the 
basic question of the amount of reserve 
fund you seek to create. 

The second paragraph of the minority 
report is headed: “The cost of benefits 
promised is far in excess of the contribu- 
tion being collected.” With all due de- 
ference to the testimony of the Chairman 
of the Social Security Board before our 
committee to that effect, it is only fair 
to point out that in the past he has been 
unable to give us any estimate on either 
collections or disbursements that have 
been reasonably accurate. No one can 
blame the so-called experts for being so 
far off in their estimates 9 years ago, 
before there was any experience with the 
system. Most of them frankly admitted 
that their estimates were just plain 
guesses that might be at least 50 percent 
wrong. Greater accuracy was expected 
in 1939 but failed to materialize.’ Gov- 
ernment experts in that year predicted 
that the reserve would reach the sum of 
$3,122,000,000 in 1944 after a 4-percent 
rate had been in effect for 3 of those 
years. The facts are that with a 2-per- 
cent rate throughout that period the re- 
serve fund is now approximately $6,000,- 
000,000, and at the same rate will approx- 
imate $7,250,000,000 by the end of 1945. 
In other words, in 1939 the Government 
experts missed their guess on what a 
given schedule of rates would produce by 
109 percent. In 1939 Government ex- 
perts declined to commit themselves to 
any specific contingent reserve fund, al- 
though most of them frankly admitted 
that a contingent reserve fund of forty- 
nine or fifty billion dollars, as contem- 
plated by the original act, was not neces- 
sary to keep the system sound and on a 
contributory basis. The Secretary of the 
Treasury, Mr. Morgenthau, gave it as his 
personal opinion that the Congress would 
be safe in planning a contingent reserve 
fund which at all times would be not less 
than 3 times the highest prospective 
annual benefits in the ensuing 5 years. 
The 3 previous occasions on which the 
Congress has postponed the statutory 
increase in pay-roll taxes have not only 
been in keeping with that formula but 
that test of safety has been far exceeded. 
As pointed out in the committee report, 
the existing reserve is now from 8 to 
10 times the highest expected annual 
expenditure. Therefore, the next sub- 
heading of the minority report which 

says: “The continuance of the present 
pay-roll tax rate will require an eventual 
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Government subsidy,” is a definite re- 
pudiation of the Morgenthau formula, 

It is significant to me that the section 
of the minority report dealing with the 
cost of benefits does not refer to the esti- 
mate of the Social Security Board, which 
is annually made in keeping with the 
Morgenthau formula. That last estimate 
of the Board is to the effeet that the high- 
est annual expenditure will be between 
$450,000,000 and $700,000,000 in the next 
5 years. The difference between the low 
estimate and the high estimate is so 
great that the average layman is forced 
to the conclusion that the Board is just 
guessing. In the same section of the re- 
port, referring to the unexpected and un- 
predicted increase in receipts, it is said 
that the liabilities assumed by the in- 
surance system have likewise increased. 
That, of course, is true, but neither the 
Social Security Board nor anyone else 
undertakes to tell our committee how 
much the liabilities have increased. 
They certainly have not increased as 
fast as the assets because of several fac- 
tors, among which may be enumerated 
the fact that young people must be in 
covered employment for a total of 10 
years before becoming entitled to an- 
nuity benefits; thousands of employees 
have come into industry who otherwise 
would have retired, and when they go 
back to retirement the Government saves 
the millions of dollars they would have 
received in retirement benefits but did 
not receive during the war; many have 
worked at higher wages during the war 
than they received before the war but 
their annuity benefits have not been 
measurably changed. The maximum 
benefit with respect to taxes paid is at 
the $50 per month level and ends at the 
$150 per month level. Covered employees 
making more than $150 per month are 
profitable accounts. It is true that the 
Social Security Board now recommends 
that the benefits should be increased but 
that action as yet has not been taken by 
the Congress. The net result has been 
that the contingent reserve has increased 
faster than the contingent liability and 
the difference may properly be called a 
war windfall. 

Section 4 of the minority report says: 

A major argument that has been made by 
persons in favor of the tax freeze is that it 
does not make any difference to the taxpayers 
of the future’ whether they are required to 
pay taxes to cover the interest on Government 
bonds held by the reserve fund or are required 
to pay taxes for an outright Government sub- 
sidy to this insurance system. 


I never have made that argument and 
few who voted to report this bill have 
ever made that argument. To me, noth- 
ing is more absurd than to say that a 
Government bond in the reserve of a 
private insurance company is a good 
bond and a safe investment for the re- 
serve fund but that a similar bond in 
the trust fund of the Social Security 
System is nothing but a worthless IO U. 
Those bonds are of equal dignity, of equal 
value, and are the safest investment that 
can be made either of premiums paid 
on private insurance policies or premiums 
by way of pay-roll taxes paid on Gov- 
ernment insurance policies. In each in- 
stance the interest paid by the Govern- 
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ment on those bonds is good money and 
a valuable addition to the reserve fund. 
If our Government had no debt and had 
no necessity to engage in deficit financ- 
ing, the point might be made that we 
should not force the Government to go 
into debt through the investment of bil- 
lions of pay-roll taxes in Government 
bonds. But our Government now has 
outstanding, mostly in the hands of pri- 
vate investors, over $200,000,000,000 in 
bonds, and our Government is engaging 
in deficit financing on a large scale. As 
long as there is a necessity for the Gov- 
ernment to borrow money and to evi- 
dence its obligation for that money by 
the issuance of bonds, the interest paid 
on Government bonds in the social-se- 
curity trust fund is just that much less 
interest to be paid to private investors. 
The Government pays the total interest 
on its total debt only once, and the peo- 
ple of the Nation are taxed only once 
for the payment of that total interest 
debt. So far as the general taxpayer is 
concerned it is a matter of indifference 
to him whether the taxes he contributes 
for the payment of interest all goes to 
private holders of Government bonds, or 
a part to private holders and a part to 
the trustees of the social-security trust 
fund. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. ROBERTSON], The gentleman 
is making a splendid statement. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I thank the gen- 
tleman very much. 

But it makes a lot of difference to the 
trust fund whether it receives any in- 
terest or does not receive any interest, 
and it makes a lot of difference to the 
general taxpayers if, after paying taxes 
to carry the interest on the total debt of 
the Nation, they must also pay taxes to 
help support the payments to be made 
under the Social Security Act. It is my 
contention, and it is the contention I be- 
lieve of every member of our committee, 
that the social-security system should 
be self-supporting and that we should 
have a pay-roll tax and a contingent 
reserve fund sufficient to make contribu- 
tions to the system from general taxa- 
tion unnecessary. There can be no doubt 
about the fact that we now have such a 
system, and there can be no doubt about 
the fact that the freezing of current pay- 
roll taxes for another year will not render 
the system unsound. The statement 
contained in paragraph 7 of the minority 
report that we defend the freezing on 
the ground that only sufficient contribu- 
tions should be collected to cover the cost 
of benefits currently being paid out is 
not justified. There may be some who 
favor that plan but they are not members 
of our committee. At the hearings before 
our committee last year a labor repre- 
sentative based his opposition to the pro- 
posal to freeze the pay-roll taxes at the 
existing rates on the ground that his 
labor organization wanted to see the fund 
increased in order that it might be justi- 
fied in asking for larger benefits. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? F 
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Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. KNUTSON. If for any reason 
the proponents of freezing should lose 
out, those who vote to increase the tax 
will, in effect, vote to place an additional 
1-percent tax on the American working- 
men? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. -I was just coming 
to that. I thank my colleague, who so 
graciously yielded me 5 additional min- 
utes, for his suggestion. 

During the hearings it was pointed 
out to Dr. Altmeyer that the best way for 
the Social Security Board to prevent a 
raid on what might appear to be an 
unnecessarily large contingent reserve 
fund would be for the trustees of the 
fund to set up on their books a liability 
account along with the account of assets. 
So far that has never been done, and I 
fear one reason it has not been done is 
that the trustees do not know with any 
degree of accuracy what figure to enter 
on their ledgers as the liability account. 

But that is information that those 
who voted to freeze the pay-roll taxes 
for another year earnestly desire. We 
have been proceeding in the dark. We 
know that an additional 100 percent of 
pay-roll taxes in 1945 will fall heavily 
upon many small business enterprises. 
We are told that 500,000 small enter- 
prises have already gone to the wall dur- 
ing the war effort. Some months ago a 
bill was introduced in the Senate calling 
for the payment of millions of dollars 
in severance pay to war workers on the 
ground that there would be great unem- 
ployment and great hardship in war in- 
dustries when the war with Germany 
ended. We hope and we believe the war 
with Germany will be ended before the 
end of 1945. We believe that the pres- 
ent imposition of an additional $600,000,- 
000 of pay-roll taxes principally on war 
workers will touch off either a demand 
for higher wages or for legislation sim- 
ilar to the Senate bill mentioned above. 
Under those circumstances, we deem it 
to be the part of wisdom to impose no 
unnecessary tax burden either on small 
business or on workers during 1945. Be- 
fore the end of 1945 we will get the ad- 
vice of the best experts in the country 
on what is necessary to put the social- 
security system on a sound basis and will 
act accordingly. 

The CHAIRMAN The time of the 
gentleman from Virginia has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr.Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. REED]. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I really feel it is entirely useless and 
only drawing in the patience of a tired 
House for me to take the floor to discuss 
this issue, which reduced to its true pro- 
portions is simply: Shall we tax or not 
tax? Shall we freeze or not freeze? I 
have prepared a few remarks which may 
be useful at some future time when the 
question of increasing the social-security 
tax in pay rolls for old-age insurance is 
again presented to the Congress. 

Mr. Chairman, the problem of freezing 
the social-security tax relates solely to 
the old-age and survivors insurance pro- 
gram, which is the only one under the act 
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entirely administered by the Federal 
Government. Benefits under the old- 
age and survivors insurance system are 
financed by an equal rate of tax on the 
employer and the employee. They are 
based on the employee’s wages—exclu- 
sively of amounts in excess of $3,000 re- 
ceived in any 1 year—and the employer's 
pay roll. The original Social Security 
Act of 1935 provided for the following 
tax rates: 


Years: Percent 
CCC 1 
CFT 1% 
pis ae | SR A SR a 2 
— La ae eC 2 
PPP 3 


This schedule of rates was changed by 


an amendment to the social security 


adopted in 1939 to meet the change in the 
benefit structure. It was at this time 
that the 1% percent tax rate for the 
years 1940, 1941, and 1942, was elim- 
inated. 

The 2 percent rate was to have become 
effective in 1943, but a provision in the 
Revenue Act of 1942 postponed the in- 
crease until the following year. This 
Congress froze the rate at 1 percent for 
1943 and again at 1 percent for 1944. 
Unless this bill which is now being con- 
sidered is adopted the rate of 2 percent 
will take effect January 1, 1945. 

Why has the rate been heretofore 
frozen at 1 percent and why freeze the 
rate again at 1 percent? It is to prevent 
imposing an unnecessary and an unjust 
tax burden upon the employers and the 
employees alike. There is no. necessity 
to increase the tax in order to protect 
the solvency of the old-age and survivors 
insurance system. Secretary of the 
Treasury Morgenthau presented the for- 
mula that should be followed to insure 
full protection to the beneficiaries of the 
system. I quote from the official recom- 
mendations made by Secretary Morgen- 
thau to the Ways and Means Committee 
on March 24, 1939: 

Specifically, I would suggest to Congress— 


Said Secretary Morgenthau— 
that it plan the financing of the old-age 
insurance system with a view to maintain- 
ing for use in contingencies all eventual re- 
serve amounting to not more than three 
times the highest prospective annual bene- 
fits in the ensuing 5 years, 


Now then, the testimony presented to 
the Ways and Means Committee in the 
hearings on this bill, shows clearly that 
the highest expenditure for benefits un- 
der the old-age insurance and survivors 
system will not exceed $700,000,000 annu- 
ally during the next 5 years, and in this 
connection the testimony is undisputed 
that the reserve last June 30 was 
$5,450,000,000. There is no sound reason 
why a reserve should be built up under 
the pretense of protecting the old-age 
and survivors insurance benefit when in 
truth and in fact the reserve will be spent 
to finance Government expenditures and 
war. Let taxes for war fall upon the 
public generally, and not upon the pay 
rolls of employees and employers. The 
money collected as a pay-roll tax for old 
age benefits should not be poured into the 
General Treasury to be spent for what- 
ever fantastic scheme may be incubated 
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within the inner circle of the boon- 
doggling fraternity of the New Deal, 
SUMMARY BACKGROUND OF SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 
OF 1935, AS AMENDED 

The Social Security Act became effec- 
tive upon signature by the President Au- 
gust 14, 1935. It was a combination of 
10 measures relating to various aspects 
of public welfare and assistance. From 
the standpoint of public interest, at least, 
the 2 most important subjects dealt with 
in the act are old-age benefits and un- 
employment compensation. This sum- 


mary is confined solely to old-age pro- 
visions of the act, particularly the fi- 
nancial aspects of the old-age benefit 
program. 

The old-age program, in the original 
act, was founded upon the following tax 
rates: 


Total per- 
Percent of | Percent of cant oF 


wage: 


oom on 


It was estimated at the time the act 
became effective, that at the end of the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1944, under 
the foregoing rates, aggregate receipts for 
that year would total $1,185,900,000 and 
that the cumulative total in the reserve 
fund resulting from the excess of receipts 
over disbursements, would reach a total 
of $5,765,100,000. For annual estimates 
based upon Oe rate schedule, see 
Old Age and the Social Security Act, 
Thomas L. Norton, School of Business 
Administration, University of Buffalo, 
Buffalo, N. Y., 1937. 

The act provided for the establishment 
in the Treasury of an old-age reserve 
account and authorized an annual appro- 
priation to this account, beginning with 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1937, an 
amount “sufficient as an annual premium 
to provide for the payments required 
under this title—old-age benefit pay- 
ments—such amount to be determined on 
a reserve basis in accordance with accep- 
ted actuarial principles, and based upon 
such tables of mortality as the Secretary 
of the Treasury shall from time to time 
adopt, and upon an interest rate of 3 per- 
cent per annum compounded annually.” 

It was anticipated that the excess of 
receipts over appropriations to the special 
account a huge reserve would be accumu- 
lated reaching the staggering total of 
847,000,000, 000 by 1980 and thereafter 
with income and outgo relatively stable, 
would remain at or near that figure. It 
is important to note that this reserve was 
not planned to be self-accumulating. 
The amount appropriated each year to 
the account depended upon the amount 
requested annually by the Secretary and 
upon action by the Congress. Tax re- 
ceipts would reach the reserve only if the 
Secretary requested the necessary appro- 
priation and Congress made the appro- 
priation. 
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After 3 years of experience under the 
original act an Advisory Council on So- 
cial Security was appointed by the Senate 
Special Committee on Social Security— 
subcommittee of the Committee on Fi- 
nance—and the Social Security Board to 
consider, among other things, the advisa- 
bility of increasing the taxes less rapidly 
under title VIII, and the size, character, 
and disposition of reserves. During this 
8-year period, the reserve fund had 
grown to $1,180,302,000, Benefit pay- 
ments had risen from $5,404,000 in the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1938, to $13,- 
892,000 in the following fiscal year. 

In making its recommendations, the 
council observed: 


The council believes that the contribu- 
tory-insurance method safeguards not only 
the wage earner but the public as well. 
By this method benefits have a reasonable 
relation to wages previously earned, and 
costs may.be kept in control relative to 
tax collections. Through careful planning, 
the continued payment of benefits can be 
assured without undue diversion of funds 
needed for other governmental services, 


The council’s financial recommenda- 
tions centered on the theme of a contin- 
gent, as opposed to a full, reserve, and the 
use of tax revenues other than pay-roll 
taxes to supplement the receipts from 
the latter in future years. Specifically, 
the council said: 


The financial program of the system should 
embody provision for a reasonable contin- 
gency fund to insure the ready payment of 
benefits at all times and to avoid abrupt 
changes in tax and contribution rates. 

The council is of the conclusion that, in 
the financing of the insurance program, it is 
desirable to make provision for a contingency 
fund to insure ready payment of benefits at 
all stages of the business cle and under 
varying conditions resulting from fluctua- 
tions in such factors as the average age of 
retirement, the total coverage under the pro- 
gram, and average wage rates. 

With the changes in the benefit structure 
here recommended and with the introduc- 
tion of a definite program of governmental 
contributions to the system, the council be- 
lieves that the size of the old-age insurance 
fund will be kept within much lower limits 
than are involved in the present act. 


In his testimony before the Ways and 
Means Committee in 1939, Dr. Altmeyer, 
Chairman of the Social Security Board, 
subscribed to the principle of Govern- 
ment contributions by saying: 

It is possible to effect the changes I have 
outlined without increasing the eventual 
annual cost of the system; but the cost of 
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paying benefits in the early years would be 
materially increased. For the first 15 years 
or so, the taxes provided for under the pres- 
ent law would probably meet this increased 
annual cost, and would also provide for some 
reserve, which would of course earn interest. 
But it would eventually be necessary to pro- 
vide additional funds—either by increasing 
the pay-roll taxes or by making up 


the deficiency out of other taxes, The Social 


Security Board believes it would be sound 
public policy to follow the latter course, 
utilizing preferably taxes like those on in- 
comes and inheritance which are levied ac- 
cording to ability to pay. And the wider the 
coverage of the system the more extensive 
this general contribution might properly be. 
(See hearings, Ways and Means Committee, 
1939, 76th Cong., 1st sess., Social Security, 
vol. 1, pt. 1, p. 64.) 


In line with these recommendations of 
the council and the views of other econ- 
omists and actuaries, including the 
Chairman of the Social Security Board, 
the employment-tax-rate structure was 
modified and the idea of a full-reserve 
fund was abandoned, The 1939 amend- 
ments continued the 1-percent levy on 
employers and employees from 1939 
through 1942, The new rates were: 


Percent of | Percent of | Total per- 


3 2 earnings | pay rolis cent of 
Calendar years paid by | paid by W 
workers | employer lected 
1939-42... 1 1 2 
1043-45. 2 2 4 
1940-48.. 24 24 5 
1648 and thereafter... 3 5 6 


According to estimates made in 1939— 
see report of Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, 1939 amendments, page 15—the re- 
serve fund on January 1, 1943 was ex- 
pected to reach the sum of $2,441,000,000 
with benefit payments for the calendar 
year 1942 amounting to $350,000,000. 
The actual figures were: Trust fund, $3,- 
227,194,000 as of June 30, 1942; benefit 
payments $110,281,000 as of June 30, 
1942. 

Undoubtedly the influence of the war 
telescoped the past estimates to place the 
trust fund many years ahead of its 
scheduled proportions. Acting on the 
obvious fact that the fund was sound 
and thoroughly adequate, Congress again 
postponed any increase in the rate of 
tax, and in an amendment to the Reve- 
nue Act of 1942 established the follow- 
ing new rate structure: 
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Percent of | Percent of . ah 


earnings | pay rolls 
Calendar years paid by | paid by Wages 
workers | employer lected 
1939-43 1 1 2 
1 pays 2 2 4 
1946-4 274 2% 5 
1949 on thereafter 1.. a 8 6 


| Subsequent amendments did not affect scheduled 
rates fòr 1946 and thereafter J 

The fund continued to increase far 
more rapidly than original estimates as 
war production swung into high gear. 
Annual. benefit payments likewise re- 
flected the diminishing number of un- 
employed and fewer retirements by older 
workers with the result that again in 
1943 Congress froze the 1-percent rate, 
setting up the following rate structure in 
an amendment 12 the Revenue Act of 
1943: 


percent of | Percent ol Total per- 


1 t of 
z earnings | pay rolls | Cen 
Calendar years paid by | paid by wags 
workers | employer lected 
1 1 2 
2 2 4 
244 234 5 
3 3 6 


! Subsequent amendments did not affect scheduled 
rates for 1946 and thereafter, j 

On June 30, 1944, the reserve fund had 
reached the sum of’$5,446,000,000. For 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1944, bene- 
fits paid amounted to $184,597,000. At 
the end of the calendar year 1944 it has 
been estimated by the Social Security 
Board that the reserve fund will approxi- 
mate $6,000,000,000, with benefit pay- 
ments reaching the approximate sum of 
$200,000,000. 

As I have already pointed out, when 
the social-security tax was frozen for 3 
years at the 1-percent level in 1939 upon 
the recommendation of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, he said: 

We should not accumulate a reserve fund 
any larger than is necessary to protect the 
system against unforeseen declines in rev- 
enue or increases in the volume of benefit 
payments. Specifically, I would suggest to 
Congress that it plan for financing of the 
old-age insurance system with a view to 
maintaining for use in contingencies an even- 
tual reserve amounting to not more than 
three times the highest prospective annual 
benefits in the ensuing 5 years. (Hearings, 
1939 amendments, Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, vol. 3, pp. 2113-2114.) 


Life-insurance companies, reserves and insurance in force, Dec. 31, 1943, selected large companies 


Net reserve Annuities in | Ratio, life- 

Company Insurance in force paid f force—an-" | surance 

ce paid for nual pay 8 to 

45 urance 

Liſe Annuities ments in force 

% Seo ote cescsencs $481, 514, 581 | $198, 289, 168 | $5,867,882,586, including group 483.808.246.807 „ $29, 383, 339 0.082 
John Haneock Mutual. w 935, 997, 71 207, 007,936 | $6,438, 40,07, including group [$1,114,758 429 and industrial 82,059, 60,857. | 6, 615, & 145 
etropolitan Life... --| 4,793,115, 700 | 600,731, 145 529, 180,396,994, including group [$6, 240, 9688 732}, and industrial [$8,684,764,531}_ «| $2, 097, 328 «164 
Mutual Penest ne 9. 316, 845 29, 050, 490 | $2,205; $59, 131 nw... !! 4. 448, 961 . 20⁰ 
Mutual Life, New Lork 1, O71, 962, 414 | 189, 081, 846 | $3,659, 082.07 22, 518, 104 . 293 
New Vork 8 1. 055, 522,802 | 435, 357,437 $7,340,581, 744 -| 48, 976, 926 222 
Northwestern Mutual nF 154. 259, 114 105, 741, 550, | $4,257,440, „202 F ̃ · ani 10, 636, 181 „271 
Prudential, New Jerse 4 126, 938, 366 | 434, 642, 743 $21 5579; 14705 including group 82.153.231, 62, 804, 516 191 
Sun Life, Canada 727, 629,609 | 164, 490, 018 | $3,173,417,467, including group [$595 980,580} - 88, 012, 831 220 
Travelers, Connectic 779, 631, 477 153, 651, 867 $6,287,149, 509, including group [$3,313,514,447 24, 514, 876 12⁴ 


Source: Unique Manual Digest, 1944. 
Accident and Health Insurance: 


A group of companies which write health and accident insurance were examined; their financial statements do not indicate the reserves attributable to health and ac 
cident insurance, or do not indicate the amount of such insurance; generally the companies which write health and accident insurance also write life or other insurance 
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ANALYSIS OF DISSENTING VIEWS ON 1944 


SOCIAL-SECURITY TAX FREEZING BILL, 
H. R. 5564 = 


First. The first objection to the bill 
states that the success of a contributory 
system of social security is at stake. 
This is not true. The funds in the social- 
security reserve for the payment of old- 
age and survivors’ insurance claims are 
secure and adequate. No one has advo- 
cated the abolishment of the reserve 
fund. At the end of the calendar year 
1944 it is estimated by the Social Security 
Board and the Treasury Department 
that the reserve will amount to approxi- 
mately $6,000,000,000, and that benefits 
to be paid in 1945 will probably not ex- 
ceed 58200, 000,000. 

The formula furnished by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury requires a reserve 
fund equal to three times the highest esti- 
mated benefits to be paid in any one of 
the ensuing 5 years. The highest esti- 
mate of annual benefits to be paid be- 
tween now and 1950 does not exceed 
$700,000,000. Three times this amount 
is $2,100,000,000. ‘Therefore, the fund 
today is three times larger than Secre- 
tary Morgenthau has told the Congress 
it was necessary to be. 

In the face of these facts, it is utterly 
misleading to state that the success of 
a contributory system of social insur- 
ance is at stake. 

Second. Those who dissent from the 
report of the committee say that the cost 
of benefits promised is far in excess of 
the contributions being collected, and 
argue that for this reason the rates 
should be increased in 1945 to 2 percent 
on the employer and employee. 

Not one witness appeared before the 
committee with competent proof of the 
ultimate costs of the present system. No 
one disputed the actuarial soundness of 
the present reserve fund or return of col- 
lections. The testimony that was fur- 
nished was entirely guesswork. It must 
be obyious that the true measure of lia- 
bility in the future consists of the future 
annual benefits to be paid. These are 
not expected to go beyond $1,000,000,000 
for many, Many years. The present rate 
of collections, although it may decline 
after the war, will not drop to such a 
figure as to endanger the payment of 
annual benefits. 

Third. The continuance of the present 
pay-roll tax rate will require an eventual 
Government subsidy, and those who dis- 
sent say for this reason the rate should 
not go to 2 percent next year. In taking 
this position the dissenters are utterly 
inconsistent. It has always been con- 
templated until now by the Social Secu- 
rity Board and others, including some 
Members who signed the dissenting 
views, that the ideal system would re- 
quire revenues from the employment tax, 
from interest on the reserve funds, and 
contributions out of the Treasury. As a 
matter of fact, the dissenting members 
admit that they may not be opposed to 
some eventual contribution by the Gov- 
ernment to the social-insurance system 
out of general revenues. The Govern- 
ment already subsidizes old-age assist- 
ance programs, It is only fair for the 
Government, that is to say, the general 
taxpayer, to add assistance to old-age 
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programs, because the public interest 
demands that all taxpayers support it, 
since all taxpayers benefit directly or in- 
directly from its continuance. 

Fourth. It is said that freezing the 

rate at 1 percent for 1945 will cost the 
taxpayers more later on. The premise 
of this argument is completely false and 
the reasoning behind it is utterly dis- 
torted. The theory is that by paying less 
now the taxpayer will have to pay more 
later on. This is true only if there is no 
reserve fund, but there will always be a 
reserve fund of sufficient amount to meet 
unexpected fluctuations in wage levels, 
benefit payments, and other contingen- 
cies. One of the major functions of the 
reserve fund is to counterbalance the 
amount of required revenues, to act as a 
governor. 
. Fifth. It is said that delay in making 
the automatic step-up in rates will cre- 
ate future hardships for employers and 
workers; that it will be more difficult for 
employers and workers to absorb an in- 
crease a year from now or at any date 
in the near future. The currently high 
profit levels of employers is cited and the 
support of labor organizations to the 
proposed increase in rate is also men- 
tioned. It must be pointed out that 
labor did not appear before the com- 
mittee to advocate the increase. Labor 
is not currently on record with the com- 
mittee in support of the 2-percent rate. 
This added tax will mean that employers 
will have less money to use in creating 
jobs. It will hamstring our whole recon- 
version program. We might as well nail 
industry to the floor and command it to 
rise. The burden of this increase will 
be great, particularly among small em- 
ployers. The big manufacturers and 
other corporations having large pay rolls 
and heavy taxes will not feel the shock 
to any extent. The men, however, par- 
ticularly partnerships and individually 
owned businesses operating on a small 
Scale, will be vitally and adversely 
affected. 

Sixth. It is said that low contributions 
imply low benefits and that those who 
advocate the freeze fear the accumula- 
tion of a reserve fund as a stimulant to 
increased benefits. Those who dissent 
say that an increase in the contribution 
rate will result in less extravagant rather 
than more extravagant demands being 
made upon Congress for an increase in 
the benefits provided. It is interesting 
to note, however, that those who sub- 
scribe to this statement are the very ones 
who are foremost in the campaign to in- 
crease the benefits. The pressure is 
already being exerted to increase these 
benefits and the source of that pressure 
is the minority itself. The Social Secu- 
rity Board and every labor organization 
in the country, as well as many other 
reformers and dreamers, have been urg- 
ing the increase of old-age and survivors’ 
benefits for many years. How these peo- 
ple can argue now, in favor of increasing 
the rate of 2 percent on the grounds that 
it will adversely affect their own pro- 
gram is difficult to understand. 

Seventh. It is said that freezing the 
rate is not consistent with general con- 
gressional policy as evidenced in the 
policy of Congress with respect to na- 
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tional service life-insurance system, 
civil-service retirement system, and other 
retirement programs under Government 
auspices. This is not true. The na- 
tional service life-insurance system is a 
life-insurance program and should be 
administered as such. It is not social 
insurance. Neither is the civil-service 
retirement program. The policy of Con- 
gress as far as the freeze is concerned, 
must be measured by the past actions 
in freezing the rate at 1 percent con- 
sistently for the past 9 years and the 
attitude of Congress, the Treasury, and 
the Social Security Board heretofore 
with respect to the nature of the trust 
fund which supports the old-age and sur- 
vivors’ insurance program. ris 

Originally that fund was regarded as 
a full reserve accumulation of assets, but 
in 1939 that concept was abandoned in 
favor of the theory of a contingent re- 
serve fund large enough only to stabilize 
receipts and expenditures and avoid the 
fluctuations in economic conditions and 
unforeseen contingencies that would in- 
crease the demands made upon the re- 
serve. It is unnecessary in an insurance 
program of this kind, sponsored by the 
Government, to maintain a full reserve 
system. As long as the Government has 
the power to tax, the system is secure. 

Therefore, the argument of those who . 
dissent that the continuation of the pres- 
ent freeze will render the system un- 
sound is a specious and misleading con- 
tention. To freeze this tax for the year 
1945 would certainly not “emasculate the 
proper financing of the admitted true 
cost of the benefits now provided” as 
stated by the minority. 

The reserve fund, Mr. Chairman, is 
simply piling up beyond all bounds, and 
it simply means that if we do not hold 
this down to 1 percent, this money will be 
either boondoggled away, spent for the 
running expenses of the Government or 
for the prosecution of the war. As I 
said before, that is not fair to the em- 
ployees, to throw this burden of financ- 
ing the Government and financing boon- 
doggling programs or running the war on 
them. They should not bear that load. 
They are being compelled to buy bonds. 
They are making a magnificent record 
in the purchase of bonds. Why should 
they be singled out for these special high 
taxes when they are not necessary for 
old-age security. The question of 
financing the Government should come 
under one tax bill, and the question of 
social security should come directly and 
exclusively under another set of taxes. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REED of New York. I yield to 
the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Has it occurred to 
the gentleman that they may want these 
additional funds as an additional source 
of revenue? 

Mr. REED of New York. I do not have 
the slightest doubt that that is exactly 
the reason, so that when they come in 
with another revenue bill they will not 
be obliged to put on as high tax rates 
that they might be obliged to do if they 
did not throw this burden now on the 
employees of the country who come un- 
der old-age insurance, 
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Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to revise and extend my remarks and 
include a few observations with reference 
to life-ins ce company reserves and 
insurance practices as of December 31, 
1943. _I have selected a few companies 
to show how very small their reserves 


are compared to the benefits of the. 


policies they have issued. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? - 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Mr, Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. DINGELL]. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 additional minutes to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, like 
my colleague from Tennessee, I too re- 
gret that it is necessary for to me to take 
issue with my colleagues on the Ways and 
Means Committee concerning this ques- 
tion of the automatic increase in the 
tax rate under the Federal old-age and 
survivors’ insurance system. T hope that 
nothing that I may say during the course 
of my address will be taken as blanket 
criticism of the motives that have ani- 
mated our distinguished chairman and 
some of the other members of the com- 
mittee who have voted to freeze this tax 
rate. However, with all respect for their 
judgment and integrity, I do feel that 
they have not fully appreciated the seri- 
ous effect of the action that they have 
taken on the success of this great 
contributory, social-insurance system 
which has barely gotten under way in 
this country and which all of us hope 
will be extended, expanded, and strength- 
ened with all possible speed. I say this 
at the very outset because I shall be com- 
pelled in the course of my address to 
point out that most of the opposition to 
the automatic increase in the contribu- 
tion rate now provided by law comes 
from the same individuals and groups 
within and without Congress who op- 
posed the establishment of this great 
contributory social-insurance system in 
1935 and who have opposed it more or 
less openly ever since its establishment. 
I realize that this is a serious charge and 
that it should be documented and I pro- 
pose to document it in the course of my 
address. 

I realize that the Members of this 
Congress, overburdened as they are 
with pressing war duties, cannot pos- 
sibly be expected to study all of the 
technical considerations that are in- 
volved in the question that is before us 
for decision. However, I think it would 
clear up a great deal of misunderstand- 
ing on the part of the Members of this 
House and on the part of the public if 
all of us bore in mind constantly that 
what we are discussing is not merely a 
question of what a certain tax rate shall 
be but fundamentally a question of what 
premium is necessary to finance the 
benefits provided under this great 
contributory social-insurance system on 
a self-sustaining basis. If all of us thor- 
oughly understood that it is an insur- 
ance premium and not a tax in the usual 
sense of the term that we are discussing 
there would be and could be only one 
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conclusion; namely, that this contribu- 
tion rate must be permitted to increase 
on January 1, 1945, if this insurance 
system is to be maintained on a self- 
sustaining basis. I say that there can 
be only one conclusion, because not a 
single witness before the Ways and 
Means Committee has contended that it 
will cost less than 4 percent as an aver- 
age annual premium to finance the bene- 
fits provided under this insurance system 
on a self-sustaining basis during the 


years that are ahead of us. I repeat, not 


a single witness has denied that at least 
4 percent is necessary. 

What has probably confused a great 
many persons is the fact that this in- 
surance system at the present time is 
collecting more in contributions than it 
is paying out in benefits and that the 
amount it has collected in contributions 
is about twice as much as was originally 
estimated. However, there could be no 
confusion’ if it were thoroughly under- 
stood that any old-age annuity system 
which pays benefits in accordance with 
the length of time insured is bound to 
have a low annual benefit cost in the 
early years of operation and tremen- 
dously high annual benefit cost in the 
later years of operation. 

Unless we average the cost of these 
benefits over a long period of time it 
means that the beneficiaries who retire 
in the early years will pay far less than 
the actuarial value of their benefits and 
the beneficiaries who retire years hence 
will be required to pay much more than 
the actuarial value of their benefits. 
M. Albert Linton, president of the Provi- 
dent Mutual Life Insurance Co. and a 
foremost advocate of this freeze, ap- 
parently took the position that it is not 
necessary in a social-insurance system to 
collect premiums high enough to cover 
the cost. He insisted that there was a 
“great difference between voluntary in- 
surance and a compulsory Government 
plan where everybody has got to come in 
and to stay in and pay taxes.” These 
are his exact words. However, when the 
time comes, as it will inevitably come 
unless we collect adequate contributions 
in the early years of the system, that the 
Government would be faced with the 
necessity of collecting a premium higher 
than it would cost to obtain the same 
insurance from a private insurance com- 
pany, I am sure that Mr. Linton and 
private insurance companies generally 
would not be slow to exploit that fact 
in making comparisons between the cost 
of the protection provided by the Goy- 
ernment and the cost if the protection 
were provided by a private insurance 
company, Since it would be manifestly 
unfair to make future beneficiaries pay 
more for the Government insurance than 
they would have to pay for similar pri- 
vate insurance, if Congress does not col- 
lect sufficient premiums now it means 
that Congress is automatically pledging 
itself to provide a Government subsidy 
out of general revenues later and is 
thereby abandoning a self-sustaining, 
contributory social-insurance system. 

I submit that the Members of this Con- 
gress have not been fully informed as to 
the seriousness of the effect on the con- 
tributory social-insurance system of con- 
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tinuing to collect less in insurance con- 
tributions than the cost of the benefits 
promised. I submit that the Members of 
Congress have not been sufficiently 
warned that in continuing to collect less 
in insurance contributions than is neces- 
sary to finance the benefits promised they 
are pledging this Congress to provide an 
outright Government subsidy out of gen- 
eral revenues. I believe that if the Mem- 
bers understood this fully they would not 
hesitate in permitting adequate insur- 
ance contributions to be paid as provided 
in the present law. 

I am sure that all of the Members of 
this Congress have had the same experi- 
ence that I have had, namely, that they 
have been able to get a good idea of the 
true merits and significance of pending 
legislation by the respective individuals 
and groups who support and oppose such 
legislation. Since it is impossible for the 
Members of this House to study thor- 
oughly all of the technical questions in- 
volved in the financial operations of a 
contributory social-insurance system, I 
suggest that it would be worth while for 
them to at least consider who are sup- 
porting the necessary automatic increase 
in contribution rates and who are op- 
posing this increase. After all, this con- 
tributory social-insurance system was 
created to protect the workers of this 
country against the hazards of loss of 
wages due to premature death and old 
age. Are these beneficiaries urging that 
their rate of contributions be kept at the 
present inadequate level? By no means, 
On the contrary, the two great labor or- 
ganizations are urging that Congress per- 
mit the rate of contributions to increase 
as provided by law, just as they have 
urged that this be done on the three other 
occasions when Congress has prevented 
the automatic increase provided by law 
from taking effect. We all know that 
people do not like to pay any more taxes 
than they have to and that they do not 
like to pay any higher insurance pre- 
miums than they have to. Therefore, is 
it not significant that the beneficiaries of 
this system feel that it is necessary that 
this rate be increased and are prepared 
to pay their fair share of the increase as 
provided by law? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DINGELL, I yield briefly for a 
question. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I do 
not recall that the great labor organiza- 
tions asked to have the increased tax go 
into effect. It is true that Mr. Miller 
of the trainmen, did appear but upon 
interrogation it was conclusively shown 
that Mr. Miller’s information on the sub- 
ject was very, very limited. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Miller said he dis- 
cussed the matter with authorized rep- 
resentatiives of both the C. I. O. and the 
A. F. of L. and that they assured him 
they opposed the pay freeze. However, 
I will insert in the Recorp, a statement 
from Mr. Hutcheson of the American 
Federation of Labor and a copy of a 
letter which was sent to the chairman 
of the Committee on Ways and Means. 
I am glad the gentleman brought that 
question up. In that letter the presi- 
dent of the American Federation of 
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Labor says under date of November 30, 
to Hon. Rosert L. Doucuton of North 
Carolina, in the very first paragraph: 


Being advised that your committee has 
under consideration, the freezing of the 
social-security pay-roll deductions at 1 
percent, I wish to advise that the American 
Federation of Labor is very much opposed 
to the freezing of the tax. 


Mr. Chairman, I shall also insert in 
the Recorp, a similar expression from 
the C. I. O. That makes labor com- 
plete on its opposition and bears out the 
statement which I have made. I hope 
that covers the subject of the inquiry of 
the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Usually these labor 
leaders speak for themselves, rather than 
these’ organizations. 

Mr. DINGELL. They speak with au- 
thority in this instance, I assure my 
friend. The letters I referred to are as 
follows: 


Novemser 30, 1944, 
Hon. ROBERT L. DOUGHTON, 
Chairman, Ways and Means Committee, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN: Being advised that 
your committee has under consideration the 
freezing of the social-security pay-roll deduc- 
tions at 1 percent, I wish to advise that the 
American Federation of Labor is very much 
opposed to the freezing of the tax. 

We sincerely hope that your great influ- 
ence will not be used to aid in freezing the 
rate of pay-roll deductions at 1 percent, but 
that it will be directed to the fundamental 
problem involved, which is how to make the 
old-age annuities and survivors benefits 
worthy of the name “social security.” The 
average primary annuity of June 1944 was 
$23.46, which obviously ought to have been 
increased as quickly as funds were available, 

It is common information that many per- 
sons receiving annuity benefit payments have 
responded to the call for war workers but 
will again apply for benefits. In addition, we 
know the proportion of older workers to the 
population is steadily increasing the number 
of potential claimants. Had funds been 
accumulated as planned by the law in this 
period of high employment, it would have 
been easier to pay decent annuities. 

Labor thinks it is possible to enable per- 
sons who have been self-supporting to have 
ennuities that will make them self-de- 
pendent when they are no longer physically 
able to work. Sometimes inability to work 
comes prematurely, This same fund should 
take care of these persons also. There are 
others now uncovered whose incomes are 
small, who should be given opportunity to 
have insurance against the emergencies that 
commonly force persons on relief. 

Unemployment insurance should be im- 
proved and coverage extended. Medical care 
for all is also urgent. 

A proposal has been made by Senator Van- 
DENBERG to refer to a committee of citizens 
the task of studying the operation of the 
Social Security Act up to the present time, 
including fiscal policies for the purpose of 
recommending amendments to provide need- 
ed expansion in coverage and benefits. This 
seems to me to be a very wise suggestion 
and I feel that such a committee should 
include adequate representation for work- 
ers, employers, and the general public, as this 
is a proposal that vitally concerns employ- 
ers, the workers, and the entire Nation. 

While technical experts would be needed 
by such a committee, the groups mentioned 
have experience in their special fields which 
is essential to the determination of wise and 
sound policies. This committee should, 
therefore, employ experts and also have ac- 
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cess to all the information and records of 
the Social Security Board, 

I hope that the contents of this letter will 
be laid before the entire committee in order 
that it may be considered, 

Sincerely yours, 


President, American Federation of Labor. 


— 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
Washington, D. C., December 1, 1944, 
Hon. JoHN D. DINGELL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: The American Federa- 
tion of Labor was not able to present its op- 
position to the freezing of the social-secu- 
rity tax at 1 percent before the Ways and 
Means Committee for the following reasons: 

On November 27 I learned of the com- 
promise proposal of setting the tax at 1½ 
per cent as of January 1, 1945, and as the 
American Federation of Labor has a special 
committee on social security which was to 
meet the first of this week in New Orleans 
at our convention, I immediately sent full 
information to President Green for trans- 
mittal to the committee, with the further 
request that I be immediately notified of any 
action taken. 

On November 80 I received a wire from 
President Green in regard to the matter and 
immediately called the House Ways and 
Means Committee and learned that the hear- 
ings had been concluded the previous day. 

Under the circumstances, a letter was sent 
by Mr. Green to Chairman DoucHTON and I 
am pleased to enclose a copy of this letter for 
the information of all concerned, 

With kindest pefsonal regards and best 
wishes, 

Sincerely yours, 
. C. HUSHING, 
Chairman, National Legislative Com- 
mittee, American Federation of 
Labor. 
CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS, 
Washington, D. C., December 1, 1944. 

My Dran CONGRESSMAN: Attached is a copy 
of the letter I wrote to Majority Leader Mc- 
Cormack and Minority Leader Martin of the 
House of Representatives stating the posi- 
tion of the C. I. O. on the freezing of the 
social-security contributions at the present 
levels. The attached letter clearly outlines 
the reasons of the C. I. O. for increasing the 
social-security contributions in January 1945, 
and it is my sincere hope that when this 
legislation is brought to the floor of the House 
for action you will refuse to go along with 
any weakening of the present social-security 
system. 

Sincerely yours, 
NATHAN E. Cowan, 
Legislative Director, 


CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS, 
Washington, D. C., November 30, 1944. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN: The C. I. O. at its 
recent convention voted unanimously to 
oppose the freezing of social-security contri- 
butions and to support the increase in the 
old-age and survivors insurance contributions 
scheduled for next January 1. 

Today the majority of the House Ways and 
Means Committee voted to freeze these old- 
age and survivors insurance contributions at 
previous levels, thus turning the clock back 
during these closing days of the Seventy- 
eighth Congress at the time when the coun- 
try is looking to the Seventy-ninth Congress 
for forward motion on a broad social-security 
program. The C. I. O. favors early action on 
@ sound and comprehensive social-security 
program as one of the necessary cornerstones 
for prosperity and for freedom from want in 
the post-war world. Full employment for 
those who can work must be linked with 
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social insurance for those who are unable 
to work and with insurance against the costs 
of medical care, if a basis is to be laid for a 
sound post-war economy. 

The C. I. O. believes that a comprehensive 
and adequate social-insurance system should 
be financed through contributions of em- 
ployers and employers supplemented by a 
contribution from the general tax revenue of 
the Government. The increase of the old- 
age and survivors-insurance contribution to 
2 percent on employers and employees will be 
needed to cover the costs of the present bene- 
fits. That rate of contribution and more 
will be needed for a complete program, even 
if a part of the total income to the insurance 
system comes from general revenues. 

If the Congress acts to prevent the auto- 
matic increase of social-security contribu- 
tions next January, this will be the fourth 
time the planned gradual introduction of the 
contribution step-up has been set aside. 
This continued postponement injures the 
financial stability of the present system. The 
same groups who support the freezing of the 
contributions were also opposed to the origi- 
nal old-age insurance program in 1935 and 
have fought openly or through delaying tac- 
tics against the improvement or expansion 
of the present program. They do not speak 
for the workers of America; they are not the 
friends of social security for the American 
people. 

Those who oppose the scheduled contribu- 
tion step-up argue that total current income 
from social-insurance taxes is higher than 
was expected and is higher than current dis- 
bursements. But employment is higher than 
was expected; earnings are higher; social- 
security wage credits are higher and future 
benefits will be higher; and more workers 
are accumulating wage credits and rights to 
future benefits. All actuarial studies show 
that at least the 2-percent rate will be needed. 
When the disbursements rise in the future— 
as they must—because the benefit rights will 
mature in the course of time, we want assur- 
ance that the necessary premiums have been 
collected, that the trust fund has ample 
money, and that benefits will be paid to 
workers and their families as a matter of 
right. The workers of America will want the 
promised insurance benefits when they 
come due. 

The C. I. O. wants the scheduled old-age 
and survivors-insurance increase to stand for 
the same basic reasons that it is actively sup- 
porting the Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill, The 
C. I. O. wants more and better social security 
and its members are paying their fair share 
of the cost. This is no time to undermine 
the social-security program. Both workers 
and employers can better absorb an increase 
now than they may be able to do a year from 
now, The added funds are needed for the 
present program; they will certainly be 
needed for the expanded program which the 
people of this country are determined to have 
for themselves and for their children. We 
strongly oppose the freezing of contribu- 
tions and urge that the Congress refuse to 
go along with any weakening of the present 
social-security system. 

Sincerely yours, 
NATHAN E. Cowan, 
Legislative Director. 


Mrs. NORTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DINGELL. I yield. 

Mrs. NORTON. Is it not a fact that 
both the A. F. of L. and the C. I, O., in 
convention, expressed themselves as be- 
ing opposed to the freeze? , 

Mr. DINGELL, I understand they 
have taken definite action on that par- 
ticular question in recent conventions. 

Mrs. NORTON. That is my under- 
standing, 
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Mr. DINGELL. There can be only one 
explanation of this attitude on the part 
of the workers of this country, and that 
is that they realize that unless this in- 
surance system is adequately financed 
and unless they are willing to pay their 
fair share of the cost they cannot be sure 
that these benefits will be paid when due. 
They realize fully that if they are obliged 
to depend in future years upon a Gov- 
ernment subsidy out of general revenues 
their benefits will by no means be as se- 
cure as if they are paid out of a reserve 
fund made up of Government obliga- 
tions, the same sort of Government obli- 
gations that are being held by the banks 
and insurance companies and other pri- 
vate investors throughout the Nation. 

Just where, then, is the opposition 
coming from against permitting this in- 
crease in insurance contributions from 
taking place? I said at the outset of my 
remarks that I would undertake to es- 
tablish that the opposition to the collec- 
tion of adequate insurance contributions 
comes largely from the same individuals 
and groups within and without Congress 
who opposed the original establishment 
of this social-insurance system. I shall 
now proceed to document that charge. 

Let us go back to the establishment of 
this system in 1935. One of the groups 
now opposing the automatic increase in 
contribution rates is the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, Just what at- 
titude did the National Association of 
Manufacturers take in 1935? It opposed 
both the unemployment insurance and 
old-age insurance provisions. It ques- 
tioned the constitutionality and urged 
that if Congress insisted upon taking ac- 
tion, at least it defer action for further 
study. A great amount of the present 
opposition to the automatic increase in 
the contribution rate comes from the 
Ohio Chamber of Commerce and its af- 
filiates. What attitude did the Ohio 
Chamber of Commerce take in 1935? 
Perhaps it is well for me to quote the ex- 
act language of the statement submitted 
by George B. Chandler, of the Ohio 
Chamber of Commerce, to the Ways and 
Means Committee. Here is the state- 
ment that Mr. Chandler submitted: 

1. Ohio business protests against the coer- 
cion of the States by the Federal Govern- 
ment as represented by the assessment on 
pay rolls and in other ways. This procedure 
is repugnant to American institutions, de- 
structive of the historical relationships be- 
tween State and Nation, and calcu'ated in 
the end to do permanent harm and little im- 
mediate good. 

2. Ohio business believes that legislation 
of this class will permanently weaken the 
fiber of the American people. Self-reliance 
has been the key to American success. It has 
been the initiative, thrift, and self-sacrificing 
foresight of the individual and the family 
which has brought this country to its proud 
position. This legislation starts this country 
on a pathway from which there will be no 
retreat in the course of the next two genera- 
tions. When the time comes—as it surely 
will—to reverse these policies incalculable 


harm will have been done to the character 
of the population. 


Time will not permit me to discuss all 
of the individuals and groups who op- 
posed the contributory social-insurance 
provisious in 1935 and who nów oppose 
the necessary increase in the contribu- 
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tion rate, Before turning to a discus- 
sion of the 1935 opponents in Congress, I 
should like to observe that, while practi- 
cally all of the opposition comes from em- 
ployer groups, I believe there is a great 
difference between the motives actuating 
big business and small business, Big 
business can easily pay its share of the 
increased contribution rate. In fact, a 
representative of big business testified 
before the Ways and Means Committee 
that about half of the employers’ contri- 
bution was probably offset by a reduction 
in the excess-profits tax. Therefore, the 
opposition of big business to this increase. 
cannot be explained on the basis of hard- 
ship to business but upon continued op- 
position to the fundamental principle of 
contributory social insurance. However, 
in the case of small business unquestion- 
ably there are many instances of indi- 
vidual hardship. But, even so, I believe 
that. small-business men would be more 
willing to pay their share of the contribu- 
tions if they themselves could also enjoy 
the protection of this great contributory 
social-insurance system. And I for one 
shall do everything in my power to extend 
its protection to them. In many small 
businesses the proprietor is just as much 
exposed to the hazards of premature 
death and old age as are his workmen, 
and I see no good reason why he should 
not enjoy the same protection. 

Now, let me turn to the opponents of 
contributory social insurance in Con- 
gress, What attitude did the minority 
party members of the Ways and Means 
Committee take in 1935 toward this old- 
age insurance system? So that there 
can be no question about the attitude 
that the minority party members took, 
I think it is best for me to read the exact 
language they used in a report which 
was signed by all and only minority 
party members of the committee: 

Title II provides for compulsory old-age 
annuities, and title VIII provides the method 
by which the money is to be raised to meet 
the expense thereof. 

These two titles are interdependent, and 
neither is of any consequence without the 
other. Neither of them has relation to any 
other substantive title of the bill. Neither 
is constitutional. Therein lies one of the 
reasons for our opposition to them. 

The Federal Government has no power to 
impose this system upon private industry. 

The best lega! talent that the Attorney 
General's office and the “brain trust” could 
marshal has for weeks applied itself to the 
task of trying to bring these titles within 
constitutional limitations. Their best ef- 
fort is only a plain circumvention. They 
have separated the proposition into two 
titles. This separation is a separation in 
words only. There is no separation in spirit 
or intent. These two titles must stand or 
fall together. 

The learned brief submitted by the At- 
torney General’s office contains in its sum- 
mation the following weak, apologetic lan- 
guage: 

“There may also be taken into considera- 
tion the strong presumption which exists 
in favor of the constitutionality of an act 
of the Congress, in the light of which and 
of the foregoing discussion it is reasonably 
safe to assume that the social-security bill, 
if enacted into law, will probably be upheld 
as constitutional.” 

We also oppose these two titles because 
they would not in any way contribute to the 
relief of present economic conditions and 
might in fact retard economic recovery. 
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The original bill contained a title pro- 
viding for voluntary annuities. This was 
another attempt to place the Government in 
competition with private business, Under 
fire this title has been omitted. It was 
closely akin to title II. In fact, it had 
one virtue that title II does not possess in 
that it was voluntary while title II is com- 
pulsory. 

These titles impose a crushing burden 
upon industry and upon labor. 

They establish a bureaucracy in the field 
of insurance in competition with private 
business. 

They destroy old-age retirement systems 
set up by private industries, which in most 
instances provides more liberal benefits than 
are contemplated under title II. 


Some of the gentlemen who were mi- 
nority members of the Ways and Means 
Committee in 1935 are still members of 
that committee. I know that in 1935 
many of the minority members joined 
with the majority members in the final 
vote that was taken on the Social Secu- 
rity Act. However, some who did not are 
still members of the Ways and Means 
Committee. I know that by 1939 they 
had abandoned their open opposition to 
this contributory social-insurance sys- 
tem. Perhaps they benefited by the fact 
that their Presidential candidate in 1936 
chose this contributory social-insurance 
system as a focal point of attack on the 
Democratic administration and was 
overwhelmingly „defeated as a result. 
Mr. Landon, you may recall, alleged that 
this contributory social-insurance sys- 
tem was “a fraud on the workingman” 
and “the saving it forces on our workers 
is a cruel hoax.” 

Let me also remind you that during the 
last 2 or 3 weeks of the 1936 campaign 
the industrial division of the National 
Republican Campaign Committee, under 
the chairmanship of A. R. Glancy, 
formerly vice president of the General 
Motors Co., sent out millions of pay-en- 
velope inserts, a photostatic copy of 
which I hold in my hand. This pay- 
envelope notice is headed “Deductions 
from pay start January 1,” and reads as 
follows: 

Beginning January 1, 1937, your employer 
will be compelled by law to deduct a certain 
amount from your wages every pay day. 
This is in compliance with the terms of the 
Social Security Act signed by President 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt, August 14, 1935. 

The deduction begins with 1 percent, and 
increases until it reaches 3 percent. 

To the amount taken from your wages, 
your employer is required to pay, in addi- 
tion, either an equal or double amount. The 
combined taxes may total 9 percent of the 
whole pay roll. 

This is not a voluntary plan. Your em- 
ployer must make this deduction. Regula- 
tions are published by— 


And then in large letters at the bottom 
of the page— 
Social Security Board, Washington, D. C. 


Apparently in order to give the im- 
pression that this was an official notice 
sent out by the Social Security Board in 
Washington. As you may also recall, 
the Chairman of the Social Security 
Board at that time was John G. Winant, 
three times Republican Governor of the 
State of New Hampshire and at present 
Ambassador to Great Britain. Mr. 
Winant was so outraged that he resigned 
from office in order that he might be free 
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to defend the Social Security Act. In 
his letter of resignation he stated: 

Today we know that both the Republican 
platform and the Republican candidate have 
definitely rejected the constructive provisions 
of the Social Security Act, only to fall back 
upon the dependency dole—a dole with a 
means test, which in my State includes the 
pauper’s oath and disenfranchisement. 


To combat this kind of misleading and 
reprehensible propaganda I was called 
upon to prepare the folder which I hold 
in my hand and which was circulated 
in large numbers in many States. 
Workers! LEARN THE TRUTH ABOUT THE SOCIAL 

SECURITY AcT—LEARN WHY SOME EMPLOY- 

ERS ARE OPPOSING IT AND SPREADING FALSE 

FROPAGANDA AGAINST IT 
(By JoRN D. DINGELL, Member of Congress, 

Fifteenth District) 

For old-age benefits on a salary of $100 per 

month for example: 
or your benefit you pay per month: 


Year 1937 1 percent or $1 
Year 1949 3 percent or $3 
Your employer pays per month: 
C 1 percent or 81 
aaO aat a E SST p a AR ee= 3 percent or $3 


Unemployment insurance on a salary of 
$100 per month for example: 

For your benefit you pay per month: 
A - nothing 


Your employer pays per month: 
pa N --- 1 percent or $1 
2 percent or $2 
3 percent or $3 

Thus it is evident your employer pays in 
1937 for old-age benefits and unemployment 
insurance $2 per month for your benefit to 
which is added your $1. 

Therefore an employer of 100,000 employees 
pays monthly to both funds 100,000 times $2, 
or $200,000, or $2,400,000 per year. In 1949 
this same employer will pay for your benefit 
three times $2,400,000 or $7,200,000 per year. 
This example proves why the employer is 
opposed. 

While you pay only $12 in 1937, this em- 
ployer pays for the benefit of you and your 
fellow employees $2,400,000. 

While you pay only $36 in 1949, this em- 
ployer pays for the benefit of you and your 
fellow employees $7,200,000. 

There are several big employers in the 
United States who employ more than 100,000 
employees. Thus the total amount which 
they will pay will be correspondingly larger. 

Under the old-age benefit plan, a young 
man 35 years of age who starts paying his 
premium on January 1, 1937, and remains in 
the system for 30 years will receive a monthly 
pension of $42.50 for the remainder of his 
life if his average monthly wage has been 
$100. An older man who was 60 years of age 
when he entered the system on January 1, 
1937, and retires 5 years later would receive 
a monthly pension of $17.50, based on an 
average monthly wage of $100. The young 
man during the course of his life would have 
contributed $900 and his employers would 
have contributed $900, but if he lives out a 
normal life expectancy, he would receive as 
much as $6,000. The older man would have 
contributed only $72 and his employer an 
equal sum, but he would receive in benefits, 
if he lives out his normal life span, a total 
of $2,500. 

Under the unemployment-insurance plan, 
if laid off through no fault of his own, the 
employee will receive half pay for a maximum 
of 16 weeks and will receive assistance in 
securing another job. 

This is not, strictly speaking, a tax; it is an 
insurance premium, and you get all of the 
benefit. Any statement that the money may 
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be used for any other purpose is absolutely 
false. 

Republicans are trying to scare the bene- 
ficiaries of the plan by pointing out that 
their individual accounts will have to be des- 
ignated by numbers. This is a common busi- 
ness practice today in automobile and manu- 
facturing plants. Public utilities assign 
numbers to designate their customers. The 
Veterans’ Administration uses numbers to 
designate veterans’ claims, The use of num- 
bers, case histories, and maternal names will 
be essential to correct and effective handling 
of the largest roll of registered employees 
ever compiled. 

Since the employer puts away in a special 
fund large sums of money each year for de- 
preciation of buildings, equipment, and ma- 
chinery, why should he not be required to 
provide for the depreciation of the human 
being whose life is being used up in pro- 
duction? 

This Social Security Act provides security 
and comfort in old age, removes the haunt- 
ing specter of the poorhouse, and provides 
unemployment benefits. It provides aid for 
the crippled, blind, and the handicapped; 
benefits for dependent children, for widows, 
and orphans; maternal assistance and hos- 
pitalization. 

The act is the strongest plan ever devised 
for man's present and future security. 

The most progressive elements of em- 
ployees, such as school teachers, city firemen, 
policemen, postal employees, and civil-service 
employees, to say nothing of the railway 
brotherhoods, and other trade-unionists, in- 
stituted their own security and pension plans 
and voluntarily taxed themselves as high as 
5 percent for the same purpose. 

A large number of employees at the pres- 
ent time are being taxed by deductions from 
their pay by employers for company pension 
plans, many of which are little better than 
worthless, 

The problem of social security was thor- 
oughly studied by the President’s Cabinet 
committee, consisting of the foremost econo- 
mists, sociologists, insurance executives, in- 
surance actuaries, and men and women who 
have devoted their lives to social and eco- 
nomic problems. These studies extended 
over a period of 9 months before the report 
was presented to the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the House and to the Finance Com- 
mittee of the Senate. Both committees de- 
voted many weeks to public hearings and 
additional weeks in executive session in the 
perfection of the bill. Every safeguard was 
invoked. Yet in spite of the expert advice, 
the Roosevelt administration and the Con- 
gress concede that the operation of the act 
will disclose certain minor weaknesses, which 
can easily be corrected. The plan, however, 
is fundamentally sound. 

It is significant that on final passage of the 
bill only 16 Republican Congressmen in the 
House and 5 Republicans in the Senate voted 
against the bill. More significant to the 
people of Michigan is the fact that of the 
entire Michigan delegation in both Houses, 
only one Republican Congressman, CLARE E. 
HorrMan, voted ageinst it. Republican Mi- 
nority Leader Snell, of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and Congressman MARTIN, eastern 
manager for Governor Landon, voted for the 
bill. The arch critic of social security in 
Michigan, Senator VANDENBERG, voted in favor 
of the act. 

As the beneficiary under the Social Security 
Act you should sustain and support President 
Roosevelt as a matter of self-defense. Alfred 
Landon and the Republican Party are com- 
mitted to the destruction of the social-secur- 
ity plan. For your protection vote straight 
Democratic. 

JOHN D. DINGELL, 
Member of Congress, 
Fifteenth District of Michigan. 
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Now, if we turn to the United States 
Senate, whom did we find opposing this 
contributory social- insurance system 
there? We found the Republican Sen- 
ator from Delaware, the Honorable 
Daniel O. Hastings, who, as you know, 
was, and I have no doubt is still, closely 
identified with the du Pont interests. 
At that time Senator Hastings was a 
member of the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee, and this is what he said at the hear- 
ings held by the House Ways and Means 
Committee: 

My fear is that when the Federal Govern- 
ment undertakes the job of social security, 
through direct taxation for that purpose, it 
has taken a step that can hardly be retraced. 
I fear it may end the progress of a great 
country and bring its people’ to the level of 
the average European. It will furnish de- 
licious food and add great strength to the 
political demagog. It will assist in driving 
worthy and courageous men from public life. 
It will discourage and defeat the American 
trait of thrift. It will go a long way toward 
destroying American initiative and courage. 


Now, just what position did the Re- 
publican Senators take at that time? 
Their position is fully revealed in a vote 
which was taken on an amendment 
offered by Senator Hastings to strike out 
the old-age insurance titles from the So- 
cial Security Act. Of 15 votes in the 
Senate to support the Hastings amend- 
ment, 12 were cast by Republican Sen- 
ators. And let me point out to the Mem- 
bers of this House that one of the Re- 
publican Senators who joined with Sen- 
ator Hastings in his attempt to remove 
the old-age insurance provisions from 
the Social Security Act was the Honor- 
able ARTHUR H. VANDENBERG, Of my State, 
who has taken the lead in advocating 
these successive freezes in the rate of 
contributions. 

Now, I dislike to recount this history 
of the attitude of the Republican Party, 
Since I feel that the question of social 
security shouldbe considered on a non- 
partisan basis. I think increasingly the 
Republican Party has accepted social se- 
curity as necessary and inevitable. Cer- 
tainly their last Presidential candidate 
seems to have done so when he advocated 
the extension of this contributory social- 
insurance system which we are discussing 
to the 20,080,000 persons not now insured, 
However, the Republican Party itself has 
made a partisan issue of this necessary 
increase in the rate of contributions, 
when the Republican steering committee 
tee voted to instruct the Republican 
members to vote against the increase. I 
hope that the Republicans and Demo- 
crats alike will join in the enactment of 
an extended, expanded, and strengthened 
social-security system. Therefore, I hope 
that nothing I have said on the floor to- 
day will be taken as a personal affront or 
an advance indictment of their future 
attitude. However, I felt that in justice 
to the Members of this House and in view 
of the vital effect any further action to 
delay the collection of adequate insur- 
ance contributions will have upon this 
contributory social-insurance system, it 
was necessary for me to point out that 
consciously or unconsciously a great deal 
of the opposition may be due to what 
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one might call a hang-over of an atti- 
tude of opposition to the basic idea of 
contributory social insurance. There- 
fore, I wish to plead with my friends on 
both sides of the aisle to reappraise their 
thinking and search their consciences be- 
fore they make a final decision as to how 
they shall vote in this important matter, 
In my opinion, whether we realize it or 
not, we are deciding the whole future 
course of social security in this country— 
whether we shall have a genuine con- 
tributory social-insurance system where 
benefits are paid as a matter of right or 
whether we shall have a system of Gov- 
ernment handout or dole, requiring the 
taking of a pauper’s oath. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Dewey]. 

Mr. DEWEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed out of 
order for a very brief period. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tilinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DEWEY. Mr. Chairman, this is 
probably the last time I shall rise in the 
well of this House to speak on a major 
issue as a member of the Ways and Means 
Committee, I therefore take this oppor- 
tunity to pay my respects to the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, to the 
chairman of my Ways and Means Com- 
mittee and all my colleagues,thereon, and 
also to all my colleagues in the House of 
Representatives of the United States. 

I wish only that my fellow citizens 
throughout our land during these trou- 
blous years knew with what honesty of 
purpose and what industry, with what 
high mindedness you cared for their af- 
fairs and the affairs of the country. It 
will always be one of the greatest honors 
of my life and one of its most pleasant 
memories that I could work so closely 
with you. 

Mr. Chairman, in this matter that is 
before the committee there has been a 
good deal of talk pro and con as to a 
large reserve. Let me say without any 
equivocation whatsoever that I, as I be- 
lieve are all of you, am squarely behind 
an old-age and survivor insurance sys- 
tem as anational policy. The only thing 
I think all of us are attempting to do is 
to see that it is sound in every respect. 

I have heard several of the speakers 
refer to the social-security systems em- 
ployed in foreign countries. I under- 
stand some countries have had old-age 
benefit systems for 60, 70, and even more 
years. I believe, therefore, it might be 
wise to consider their experience. 

One of the witnesses before the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, Mr. Albert 
Linton, president of the Providence Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Co., of Philadelphia, 
referred to an Englishman who has given 
great study to old-age pensions and social 
security, Sir William Beveridge. In re- 
ferring to the requirements of a reserve 
fund, Mr. Linton quoted a statement 
made by Sir William Beveridge, and I 
will read that quotation: 

In providing for actuarial risks, such as 
those of death, old age, or sickness, it is nec- 
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essary in voluntary insurance to fund con- 
tributions paid in early life in order to pro- 
vide for the increasing risks of later life, and 
to accumulate reserves against individual lia- 
bilities. The state with its power of com- 
pelling successive generations of citizens to 
become insured, and its power of taxation, is 
not under the necessity of accumulating re- 
serves for actuarial risks, and has not in fact 
adopted this method in the past, 


From my own study I am convinced 
that there must be a contingent reserve. 
One can never tell when low employment 
will reduce the income from the tax on 
wages, no matter what may be the rate. 
But I want to direct to your attention 
the difference, because some of my col- 
leagues on the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee made a comparison, between the 
voluntary insurance reserves of our great 
insurance companies and a contingent 
reserves under Federal old-age insur- 
ance. 

There is this difference: When an in- 
surance company writes an insurance 
contract it does but one thing. It prom- 
ises to pay back the number of dollars 
mentioned in the insurance policy to the 
insured. It has no obligation whatso- 
ever to the insured with reference to 
what kind of a dollar it does pay back— 
whether that dollar will buy 1 bushel of 
corn as it does today or will only buy 
1 peck of corn 10 years hence. As long 
as it is a soundly run insurance company 
it meets its obligation by returning legal 
dollars. 

When we enter into a contributory in- 
surance system, such as set up under 
social security, we have a double obliga- 
tion to the beneficiaries. Under the pres- 
ent law they, like the insured under an 
ordinary insurance policy, will receive 
a number of dollars of benefits, but we 
must go further, we the Congress, and 
we must see that those dollars are either 
kept stable so that they will at all times 
buy the same quantity of goods or we 
must be prepared to change the benefit 
to compensate for any decline in the 
purchasing power of the dollar, 

Hence I am not so sure that any re- 
serve fund we may set up today would be 
adequate. I do know that over the years 
the actuarial accountants have made es- 
timates up to the year 2000. Who can 
tell what will happen in the year 2000? 
Who can tell what will happen 10 years 
hence? It was only in 1939 that Mem- 
bers of this House and the other body 
considered and amended the act. We 
all know the difference in prices and the 
value of the dollar today as compared 
with 10 years ago when its gold content 
was changed. How do we know what 
will be the price level after this terrible 
war, with the rise in wages, the increased 
costs and so forth? Will the benefit pay- 
ments remain the same. No. They will 
be changed and brought up to the level 
of future values, 

So in speaking here today and in 
speaking in favor of this freezing of the 
tax at 1 percent for another year, I do 
not think it will in any way harm the 
system, nor do I think we are doing any- 
thing but upholding the best principles 
of social security. Even if the people 
covered are fully employed and capable 
of paying, it is unwise to take that extra 
1 percent until we know a little bit more 
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about what the level of values is going to 
be after the transition period back to 
peace. 

From the arguments made here by 
various speakers, it is evident that the 
present reserve fund is adequate, many 
times adequate to pay any possible calls 
there may be for benefit payments. But 
when peace has come, and we may look 
forward to what is ahead of us, then we ` 
can set our tax rates and decide what 
should be the reserve fund for a forsee- 
able period. I think then we will have a 
more honest and a sounder system of 
social security for old-age retirement and 
benefits. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois has expired. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman an additional minute. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr, Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEWEY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Is this not an 
additional distinction between this sort 
of insurance and insurance by a private 
company, that a private insurance com- 
pany is not permitted to invest in its own 
obligations? What is happening here 
is that the Government is investing in 
its own obligations, and therefore the re- 
serve is illusory, because the only security ~ 
behind the Government promise to pay 
is the solvency of the Government itself, 
wholly aside from the particular specific 
obligations that are placed in this so- 
called reserve. 

Mr. DEWEY. I think the gentleman 
has made a very important point. Not 
only is what the gentleman has stated 
true as to the policy of the private com- 
pany, but politics might enter into the 
use of Federal reserves. It has been 
known that there have been raids on 
swollen Federal funds, and that may oc- 
cur again. 

Mr. LYNCH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEWEY. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. LYNCH. What higher security 
could there be than the bonds of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States? 

Mr. DEWEY. None whatsoever; the 
gentleman is perfectly correct. Yet the 
dollars represented by those bonds are 
subject to the will of political bodies, and 
this is a political Government. Further, 
those who set up the reserves might de- 
cide possibly to use what they may con- 
sider excessive reserves for other pur- 
poses. 

Mr, LYNCH. Despite all politics, has 
there ever been any default on United 
States Government bonds? 

Mr. DEWEY. There has never been a 
default on United States bonds and I 
hope and pray that there never will be. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Is not the 
promise of the United States Govern- 
ment to pay a legal and binding contract 
just as valuable as a Government bond? 

Mr. DEWEY. Of course it is. The 
Government bond, or the contract made. 
But it might be that if we should build 
up reserves running, as has been men- 
tioned in the testimony, as high as $50,- 
000,000,000, now deemed necessary to 
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in stringent times the Congress might 
find it expedient to use some of those 
funds for emergency purposes, expecting 
to replace them later on. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Georgia (Mr. Camp]. 

Mr. CAMP. Mr. Chairman, I deeply 
regret that I find myself at variance with 
a majority of the able gentlemen on the 
Ways and Means Committee and that I 
cannot concur in their recommendation 
that this bill pass. 

I, like most of us, have had a very large 
number of telegrams, letters, and tele- 
phone calls from my constituency urging 
me to vote to freeze the present rate of 
1 percent on the employer and 1 percent 
on the employee as the premium to be 
collected for the old-age and survivors 
insurance as provided under the Social 
Security Act. I have talked to many 
owners of small businesses, retail mer- 
chants, automobile garages, and other 
businesses that employ a small number 
of men, and I realize that the amount 
collected from them is a burden on them 
especially at this time when taxes of 
every kind are at such a high rate. 
Then, too, these smaller businessmen 
are not embraced within the provisions 
of this act, and that upon reaching the 
age of 65 they will not draw any annuity 
as their employees will although they 
probably will need it as much or more. I 
wish that the present premium rate of 
2 percent was sufficient to pay for the 
annuities guaranteed under the act, and 
no Member of this House would derive 
more genuine satisfaction from a vote to 
freeze this rate than I would. However, 
after giving this subject the most careful 
thought and study of which I am capable, 
I have reached the conclusion from the 
testimony of expert insurance actuaries 
and men experienced in the administra- 
tion of this act that a premium of 2 per- 


cent will not cover the cost of the benefits 


guaranteed to these workers under the 
Social Security Act and that even a rate 
of 4 percent will be insufficient. 

All of us who have had any experience 
with life insurance know that the cost 
of insurance can be figured and is figured 
mathematically correct by actuaries, who 
base their computations upon the Amer- 
ican experience table which is worked 
out from the data obtained each decen- 
nium from our census. We all know 
that these accountants and actuaries 
have been so successful in figuring these 
costs that the American life-insurance 
companies are the marvel of the busi- 
ness world and are stronger than any 
other like companies in all the world. I 
believe that the cost of this old-age and 
survivors insurance should be borne by 
the employer and employee and that 
sufficient premiums should be collected 
as we go along to meet any and all pay- 
ments guaranteed under the law to these 
beneficiaries. If sufficient premiums are 
not collected and the fund at some future 
date is not sufficient to meet the demands 
upon it by those legally entitled to re- 
ceive annuities and payments, then, of 
course, under the amendment which was 
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adopted the last time these rates were 
frozen, the General Treasury of the 
United States will have to augment the 
fund, as under the present law the Gov- 
ernment is guaranteeing the integrity of 
this insurance fund. That would mean, 
my friends, that the general taxpayers, 
which will include you and me and all 
others who do not have any right to any 
benefits under the Social Security Act, 
would have to pay for a part of the cost 
of this vast insurance system. If we do 
not collect sufficient premiums to pay 
for this insurance as we go along, it 
means that when the peak load is 
reached, which has been estimated by the 
actuaries to be about the year 1966, our 
children and our grandchildren will then 
be taxed to make up the deficit. 

Personally, I have reached the conclu- 
sion that we have already voted and 
passed on to our posterity sufficient pub- 
lic debt. They will do well to pay the 
taxes to take care of our disabled veter- 
ans of this tremendous and vast war in 
which we are engaged, and to pay that 
part of the war which we do not pay as 
we go along. I shudder to think of the 
load that we have already placed upon 
the shoulders of our coming generations, 
and regardless of the clamor that is be- 
ing made at this time for the freezing of 
these insurance premiums, my con- 
science will not permit me to pass on to 
posterity any part of the cost of this vast 
insurance system, 

In the beginning of these remarks I 
stated I have received a large number of 
telegrams, letters, and phone calls from 
my constituency asking that these pre- 
mium rates be frozen at the present 
rate. During the recess I had many of 
these businessmen to personally talk to 
me on this subject. To each of them I 
asked this direct question: “Do you 
think the general taxpayers should pay 
anything into this fund?” Without ex- 
ception every one of these businessmen 
answered, “No; I think the premium 
should be collected from the worker and 
his employer and if the present rate is 
insufficient to pay the cost of it, either 
the benefits should be lowered or the 
premium rates raised.” 

And that, my friends, is the position I 
am taking here today. If our people do 
not feel able to pay more than the 2 per- 
cent now being collected then we should 
amend the Social Security Act and cut 
down the benefits guaranteed under the 
old-age and survivors’ insurance section 
of it. If we are not willing to collect ade- 
quate premium rates we should by all 
means do this. On the other hand, if we 
do not desire to cut down the benefits 
then, as I see it, we are all conscience- 
bound to collect adequate premium rates 
and not pass this burden on to the Gen- 
eral Treasury. In closing I want to give 
a concrete example, which I think illus- 
trates my point better than any argu- 
ment I can give. 

We will take the case of a young man 
beginning work at the age of 20 and re- 
ceiving a salary of $250 per month. At 
the present rate of 1 percent, he would 
pay into this fund $30 each year and his 
employer would pay a like amount, mak- 
ing a total of $60 per year. If he con- 
tinued in employment without diminu- 
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tion of wages and without interruption 
in work until he is 65 years of age, which 
age under the law is the retirement age, 
there will have been paid into this fund 
by this young man and his employer the 
sum of $2,700. To this sum would be 
added the interest the Government pays 
on the securities owned by the Old Age 
and Survivors’ Insurance fund and in- 
vested by it in Government bonds and de- 
bentures. The present rate of interest 
is 2.18 percent, and this $2,700 com- 
pounded at that rate would yield in the 
45 years approximately $2,600. So at 
the present premium rate, the fund will 
have to the credit of this man when he 
reaches retirement age the sum of $5,300. 
Now, under the present law, this man 
would be entitled to receive, if he is sin- 
gle at 65 years of age, the sum of $58 
per month or $696 yearly. When he 
reaches the age of 65 if he is married and 
has a wife 65 years of age, he would draw 
50 percent more, or $87 per month or 
$1,044 per year, According to the 
American mortality experience table, 
this man at age 65 would have a life ex- 
pectancy of 12.08 years to live. If he 
lived his expectancy, he would be entitled 
to draw from the fund, if single, $8,407.68 
whereas the amount of money to his 
credit is only $5,300. If he is a mar- 
ried man and lives his expectancy, 
he would be entitled to draw from the 
fund $12,611.52, whereas the fund only 
contains $5,300 to his credit. In other 
words, according to actuaries’ figures and 
the American mortality experience table, 
the present fund is just about 50 percent 
sufficient to carry this load. I have 
used for this example the minimum case. 
The amount of benefits paid to men who 
draw less than $250 per month is fig- 
ured on a more liberal basis and in any 
other illustration you might use, the 
result will be a more flagrant deficiency 
because benefits paid to smaller wage 
earners are at a higher proportion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. I 
yield 2 additional minutes to the gentle- 
man, 

Mr. CAMP. In conclusion, Mr. Chair- 
man, I wish to state that knowing these 
facts from the testimony of some of the 
best experienced life-insurance actuaries 
in America and from the testimony of 
those in charge of the fund, I do not feel 
I can conscientiously vote to cut this 
rate, thereby placing a burden upon the 
future taxpayers of this country. It is 
true that this fund is not insolvent at the 
present time. There are many valid 
reasons for that as the peak of the load 
has not been reached and there are 
thousands upon thousands of men 65 and 
over who are working in war plants and 
not drawing their annuities. But when 
this present level of employment is over, 
you may rest assured all of them will file 
their claims and draw upon this fund. 

I cannot vote to place a tax load upon 
the future taxpayers of this country, 
which should be collected as we go along. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. LYNCH]. 

Mr. LYNCH. Mr. Chairman, I regret 
very much that I must disagree with a 
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majority of the committee, but I am op- 
posed to freezing for another year, the 
Social-security tax of 1 percent on the 
employer and the employee. It is not 
sound legislation. To my mind it tends 
to weaken the whole structure of the 
social-security insurance system. Cer- 
tainly it is not sound business. When 
the reserves of an insurance company 
are impaired, a prudent executive will 
raise the rates. We know that if the 
present rate on employee and employer is 
maintained, the reserves of the social- 
security fund will be impaired within 9 
or 10 years. Although under the original 
law the tax was to be stepped up from 
1 percent in 1937, 1938, and 1939 to 1% 
percent in. 1940, 1941, and 1942, and 2 
percent in 1943, 1944, and 1945, it has 
since been frozen at 1 percent since 1939, 
even though it has been definitely known 
that the benefits provided by law cannot 
be met by the 1-percent tax. 

The best authority in the country 
maintains that the benefits cannot be 
maintained at less than 6 percent, and all 
authorities agree on a minimum of 4 
percent. When payments to benefici- 
aries exceed income, then the meager 
payments made now, will either be fur- 
ther reduced, or the Congress must make 
up the deficit by appropriation. That 
will be the end of the social security as a 
era of right, and the beginning of a 
dole. 

The national income today is the 
greatest in the history of the country 
and out of that income, industry and 
employees should now make adequate 
provision for the old age of employees, 
and not put that burden on the 11,000,000 
men and women who today are in the 
armed forces of the United States, but 
who will be the taxpayers 10 years hence, 
That is exactly what we will be doing— 
we will be putting the burden that should 
be carried today by industry and em- 
ployees upon those who will be the tax- 
payers 10 years hence, if we maintain 
this rate of 1 percent. 

It has been stated that we should study 
this matter further; that we do not know 
the real facts about the case. If we do 
not know the real facts about the case, 
why in heaven’s name do we try to 
change the law? Keep the law as it is 
until you are certain that it is wrong. 
Do not change it simply for the sake of 
changing. Do not change it because a 
year or 2 years ago some other Con- 
gress changed the law without further 
study. We know definitely, as I said 
before, that every single authority has 
stated that these insurance benefits 
cannot be maintained at less than 4 per- 
cent unless the Government makes an 
appropriation to make up the deficit. 

This theory of social security has been 
based upon an annuity as a matter of 
right, not by the needs test. Yet as 
soon as we get into a position where the 
Government must make an appropria- 
tion to make up the deficit, you can rest 
assured that the needs test will be put 
into effect, because certainly a poor man 
is not going to pay a tax, if he can help 
it, in order that a man more wealthy 
than he may get some benefits from the 
social security, f 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired, 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, 
would the gentleman like a little more 
time? 

Mr. LYNCH. One minute would be 
enough. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York. 

Mr. LYNCH. I thank the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. Chairman, when this social-secu- 
rity program was put into effect it was 
determined that if they could raise the 
rate of insurance premiums first from 
1 percent to 144 percent after 3 years, 
and so on, until 1948, when the rate was 
supposed to be 3 percent upon employee 
and employer, the fund would be self- 
sustaining; that with the income that 
would be derived from taxes and the in- 
terest on the reserves there would be 
adequate funds to pay the benefits that 
were promised. Those benefits were 
proinised by the United States Govern- 
ment as a matter of law and it was in- 
tended that those who were to receive 
those benefits should receive them be- 
cause they had paid into the fund sum- 
cient to obtain an annuity for the years 
that were to come. It was never in- 
tended that they should be the recipi- 
ents of a dole, and I doubt very much 
whether the American people want a 
dole. I believe they are firmly sold on 
the idea that they want a self-sustain- 
ing social-security fund that will pay 
back to them in their old age an annuity 
based upon the amount they themselves 
have contributed or which has been con- 
tributed in their behalf. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. CARLSON]. 

Mr. CARLSON of Kansas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I think the debate here this after- 
noon and the hearings before our com- 
mittee should convince any and every 
Member of this House that this matter 
needs further study. Very able argu- 
ments have been presented by both the 
proponents and the opponents of this 
particular bill. I for one—and I believe 
Ican speak for every Member here—want 
a sound social-security program; but 
there are some things I believe that 
should be studied. 

I have been a little amazed today to 
notice that everyone who seems to speak 
for increasing the rate say they are doing 
it to benefit the laboring people. I won- 
der about that. I was interested to note 
that not a representative of the C. I. O. 
appeared before our committee, not a 
representative of the A. F. of L., not a 
representative of the United Mine Work- 
ers appeared before our committee and 
asked that this bill be defeated or that 
the freeze be not granted. Only one 
representative of labor appeared, a rep- 
resentative of the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen, and their organization is 
not covered under this program; they 
have their own, the one set up by the 
Railroad Retirement Act. I wish to call 
the attention of these folks who are al- 
ways coming to the defense of labor to 
the fact that the situation this year is 
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different than it was in 1935 and 1939. 
When these rates were adopted in 1939, 
for instance, I think I can safely say 
that not a single one of these folks who 
are paying social-security taxes today 
paid a Federal income tax. How can I 
say that? In 1940 only 3,000,000 people 
paid personal income taxes in the United 
States, and today there are 50,000,000 
personal income-tax payers, and the low- 
est rate they pay, each and every one of 
them, is 23 percent. Yet you want to 
double the social-security tax on them. 
I hope the Members will think about that 
a little. Let us take the employee who 
makes $1,680 a year, $140 a month. How 
much tax is he paying to the Federal 
Government today? He is paying $337.- 
90. I contend that is a real tax burden. 
He is paying $16.80 social-security tax, 
yet you today want to make it $33.60. 
We seem to speak here today as though 
we were going to double the tax with 
scarcely any burden on the employee or 
the employer. Coming from my district 
I certainly should be the last one to op- 
pose it, but I believe in all fairness to the 
working people of this country somebody 
ought to take the floor here this after- 
noon and talk about the burden these 
people are carrying, 

It may be that some of you folks think 
a withholding of $330 on an individual 
with an income of $1,680 is not much of a 
tax. It may be that the doubling of this 
tax does not amount to much. But I 
contend these folks are having a very 
difficult time, especially the millions of 
white-collar workers of this Nation, and 
I am not going to let this go through 
without speaking a word for them. 

I was interested to learn since I came 
on the floor this afternoon, and this will 
appear in tomorrow’s Record, that an 
employer in Iowa, with a small factory, 
presented two petitions to his employees, 
He put it where they could sign it when 
they went in and came out of the factory. 
He asked them to sign whether they 
favored an increase in the social-security 
tax or they favored freezing the rates. 
An analysis of this expression of opinion 
will be in the Recorp tomorrow. Lock 
it over and see how many of these 


workers want to increase the tax. We 
ought to think a little about this. 
Then there is another angle. I want 


to discuss it from the farm standpoint, 
because I represent a farming district. 
It was stated by Dr. Altmeyer that 20,- 
000,000 people are paying into this fund 
every day and that 12,000,000 of them are 
people who left the farms and went into 
war work. Millions of them are going 
back to the farms after the war. They 
are going back to uncovered employment 
and they are not going to get 1 cent 
benefit unless they later get back into 
covered employment. Now, you gentle- 
men want to double the tax on these 
people. . 

The hearings on the pending bill and 
the debate in the House this afternoon 
emphasize the confused thinking that 
is prevalent over the various aspects of 
social security. 

The country needs a clarification of 
the various ideas presented by pro- 
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ponents and the opponents of the pend- 
ing legislation. Z 

I heartily approve the action of the 
Ways and Means Committee, which as- 
sures Congress and the country a thor- 
ough analysis and report early next year. 
Nine years of experience with social se- 
curity should develop trends that require 
study. We should reexamine our entire 
social-security program. It should now 
be possible to secure information on: 

First. The cost of social security. 

Second. The true significance of the 
reserve fund. 

Third. The distinction between insur- 
ance and the relief of need. 

It is my contention that the present 
social-security program is so unfair to 
millions of our people that it cannot hon- 
estly be called national in scope. Yet 
millions of people must pay directly and 
indirectly for a social security which is 
limited in coverage. 

Years ago the battle cry was, “No taxa- 
tion without representation.” The mod- 
ern version might well be, “Taxation 
without benefits.” 

In addition to this group, we have mil- 
lions who contribute indirectly to the 
fund through increased cost of commodi- 
ties they purchase. These people cannot 
benefit from the program we are consid- 
ering today. Shali we double the tax on 
them? 

We need to analyze the social-security 
program from the standpoint of accrued 
liability. All actuaries which have ap- 
peared before our committee seem agreed 
that at some point in the future the 
benefits will exceed the income. There 
is no unanimity as to when this will 
occur, 

In 1939, when Congress changed the 
basic policy of individual concept to 
group or family concept, it practically 
destroyed the original program. Few 
people realized what happened at the 
time, and many do not understand the 
change as yet. It is for this further 
reason that I believe we must make a 
thorough study. 

The freezing of the present rate for 
another year will in no way affect social- 
security payments to those who are re- 
ceiving benefits under title 1, or the old- 
age assistance section. These payments 
are made through grants-in-aid by the 
Federal Government in cooperation with 
the States. At the present time this 
amounts to about $700,000,000 annually. 

The freezing of the rates under the 
pending bill will in no way change the 
payments or benefits under title 1 or the 
old-age and survivors insurance section. 
This fund has a reserve of about $6,000,- 
000,000, and in 1944 increased one and 
one-quarter billion dollars at the 1-per- 
cent rate. 

When Congress overhauled the Social 
Security Act, and adopted a revised fi- 
nancial plan, it was estimated the re- 
serve, with a 2-percent rate for 1943 and 
1944, the fund would be $3,122,000,000. 
It has now reached $6,000,000,000 at the 
1-percent rate. 

The war and unexpended revenues, 
plus a conservative estimate in the first 
place, were responsible for this. In fact 
if Congress collected no social-security 
taxes for the years 1945, 1946, 1947, and 
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1948, and if benefits should be paid equal 
to the highest current estimates of the 
board of trustees, the fund would be as 
large as originally planned in 1948. 

No one, of course, would suggest repeal 
or suspension of the tax. Regardless of 
this favorable picture of the reserve fund 
we must keep in mind accruing liability. 

The additional tax burden would be 
severe on thousands of small employers. 
These small businessmen have been 
fighting to keep their doors open against 
great odds. The addition of another 1- 

* percent tax on their pay rolls might eas- 
ily be the factor which would close their 
doors. This increase would, in a num- 
ber of instances, require changes in our 
price structure that could become gen- 
eral over the entire economy. It is a 
poor time to vote this increase. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky [Mr. Rosston]. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Chairman, the Social Security Act, passed 
by Congress in 1935, in favor of which 
I spoke and voted, provides that begin- 
ning January 1, 1945, the employers and 
their employees shall pay a tax of 4 per- 
cent, 2 percent each for the employer 
and 2 percent for the employees, to main- 
tain the Federal insurance for the em- 
Ployees as provided in said act. The 
present tax, collected from the employers 
and employees, is 2 percent, 1 percent 
paid by the employer and the other 1 
percent by the employees. 

H. R. 5564, before us for consideration, 
does one thing, and one thing only, and 
that is it amends the Social Security Act 
and freezes and continues the present 
tax at 2 percent for the fiscal year 1945. 
This bill does not increase or decrease 
any of the benefits provided for the em- 
ployees as set forth in the Social Secu- 
rity Act. This bill does not amend the 
Social Security Act in any particular, ex- 
cept, and only, that it continues the pres- 
ent tax rate at 2 percent, one-half to be 
borne by the employers and one-half by 
the employees, as provided in said act. 
The one, and only, important question to 
be determined is, Will this 2 percent-tax 
be sufficient to provide a reserve that will 
fully, protect the employees under said 
Social Security Act. There is no good 
reason why the tax should be increased 
from 2 to 4 percent at his time. This 
increase would double the tax. It would 
mean a hundred percent increase. The 
Ways and Means Committee that initi- 
ated this legislation in 1935 and has had 
charge of it ever since decided that this 
increase was not necessary, and by a vote 
of 17 to 7 favorably reported this bill to 
hold the tax at its present level, 2 percent, 
for the year of 1945. Not only an over- 
whelming majority of the committee 
voted in favor of this bill but a majority 
of the Democrats, including the able 
chairman and all of the Republicans, 
voted favorably. Knowing the chairman 
and the 16 other members of the com- 
mittee who voted with him and their 
interest in social-security legislation, I 
am led to believe that there is no good 
reason why we should double this tax on 
the workers as well as the employers for 
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1945. The committee, in its report, is 
fortified by the facts. Of course, some 
of those connected with the administra- 
tion urged this increase from 2 percent 
to 4 percent. Now let us examine the 
facts. What is necessary to make this 
trust fund solvent? The Secretary of 
the Treasury of the United States is a 
very important member of the trust-fund 
committee. He testified before the Ways 
and Means Committee in 1939 as follows: 

Specifically, I would suggest to Congress 
that it plan the financing of the old-age 
insurance system with a view to maintaining 
for use in contingencies and an eventual 
reserve amounting to not more than three 
times the highest prospective annual benefit 
in the ensuing 5 years. 


The present 2-percent tax brought to 
this trust fund in 1944 approximately 
$1,350,000,000. All benefits paid out of 
this trust fund to the beneficiaries under 
this Social Security Act in 1944 amounted 
to less than $200,000,000. In other 
words, the present 2-percent tax in 1944 
brought in over six and one-half times as 
much money as was necessary to pay out 
to the beneficiaries under this act in 
1944. 

The tax rates that have prevailed un- 
der this act since 1935, there will have 
been accumulated in this trust fund by 
the end of 1944, $6,000,000,000, and Dr. 
Altmeyer, Chairman of the Social Se- 
curity Board, stated that the 2-percent 
rate would be adequate to meet all con- 
tingencies for the next 9 or 10 years, and 
if we increase the rate to 4 percent, one- 
half to the employer and one-half to the 
worker, it would provide a fund that 
would take care of all contingencies for 
the next 20 years. You observe that Mr. 


‘Morgenthau, Secretary of the Treasury, 


stated that there should be a reserve, 
that this reserve fund should amount to 
not more than three times the highest 
prospective annual benefits in the ensu- 
ing 5 years. The amount of the an- 
nual benefits for the year 1944 are less 
than $200,000,000 and the present re- 
serve, therefore, is 30 times the amount 
of the annual benefits for 1944. Some 
persons contend that during the next 
5 years, the benefits to the workers 
arising under this act may reach as much 
as four hundred fifty million, while the 
extreme figure is seven hundred million. 
If we adopt the $450,000.000 annual ben- 
efit as the yardstick, then the present 
reserve would be 12 times the annual 
benefits. If we adopt the $700,000,000 
as the extreme yardstick, the present 
reserve of $6,000,000,000 would be more 
than 8 times the annual benefits, while 
the Secretary of the United States Treas- 
ury stated the reserve should not amount 
to more than 3 times the highest 
prospective annual benefits in any one of 
the ensuing 5 years. With these facts 
staring the Ways and Means Committee 
in the faces, it is no surprise that a ma- 
jority of the Democrats and the chair- 
man and all the Republicans voted to 
report favorably this bill and with these 
facts, I do not see how I can consistently 
vote to put this additional tax burden 
on the workers and upon the employers 
of the country. I strongly favored this 
legislation, spoke for it, and voted for it, 
and I want to see such a reserve fund 
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provided and maintained that will fully 
protect the workers. 

The amendment to the Social Security 
Act of 1939 provides that if the trustees 
of this reserve or trust fund should find 
that the fund was inadequate they should 
so advise the Congress. They have not 
said to the Congress that the reserve 
fund is not sufficient or that the 2-per- 
cent tax for employers and workers is 
not sufficient. 

I have received many letters from 
workers and employers residing in my 
district urging me to support this bill, 
I have not received a single letter, tele- 
gram, or other expression of opposition, 
to this bill from anyone residing in my 
district. Most of them understand that 
this bill does not affect, in any way, the 
present so-called old-age pension where 
the Federal Government without contri- 
bution from the beneficiaries or States, 
puts up one-half and the States the 
other half of the pension paid to the 
needy aged, the needy blind, and the 
needy widows and children. 


WHAT EECOMES OF THE TAXES PAID INTO THIS 
FUND? 


All the taxes that have been paid in 
and that will in the future be paid in 
are intended to create and maintain a 
reserve or trust fund to be paid out to the 
beneficiaries as their claims to part of 
this trust fund accrue. All of the taxes 
that have been paid by the workers and 
the employers into this trust fund up to 
this time and including the $6,000,000,- 
000 of reserve have been from day to day 
transferred to the general fund in the 
Treasury and in the place of the tax 
money there is placed the I O U of the 


Federal Government, and the money, 


paid out of these funds has not been 
limited to the beneficiaries, but it is ex- 
pended by the administration for al- 
most every and any activities of the 
Federal Government. This social-secu- 
rity tax money may be spent, and part 
of it, no doubt, has been expended for a 
lot of the boondoggling projects of the 
Government, and other parts of it have 
been squandered and wasted. It is han- 
dled the same as other tax money paid 
into the Treasury. 

It is no secret that the administration 
desires through these taxes to build up 
a so-called reserve or trust fund 
amounting to approximately $50,000,- 
000,000, and, of course, the administra- 
tion will, in the future as in the past, in 
my opinion, place this money in the gen- 
eral fund and spend the money as it 
comes in, and there will be nothing in 
its place except the I O U and bonds of 
the Federal Government. This is where 
the Government takes the tax money of 
the workers and the employers and 
turns over to itself and gives I O U’s and 
bonds. When we realize the great de- 
sire of this administration to tax, squan- 
der, and spend, it is easy to understand 
why they complain, because this so- 
called trust fund is only 86,000, 00,000. 
These taxes roll in day by day, and it 
affords the administration an easy way 
to get billions of dollars without going 
out and publicly borrowing the money 
and selling the bonds. 
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This surplus reserve fund is already 8 
to 12 times as much as the estimated 
outlay for benefits to the workers for any 
1 year for the next 5 years, when Secre- 
tary Morgenthau stated that this reserve 
should not amount to more than 3 times 
the highest prospective annual benefits 
in any one of the ensuing years. The 
Social Security Board and the adminis- 
tration now urge that this tax must be 
increased. We cannot give too much 
weight to their prediction, They told 
the Congress some year's ago that under 
the tax as provided in the act we would 
have a reserve or trust fund of $3,000,- 
000,000 at the end of 1944, when, as a 
matter of fact, we have $6,000,000,000 in 
this reserve or trust fund. They also 
predicted that in 1944 we would be pay- 
ing out approximately $667,000,000, when 
as a matter of fact in this year of 1944 we 
will pay out in benefits less than $200,- 
000,000. This Board was 100 percent 
wrong in estimating the reserve or trust 
fund that would be on hand in 1944 and 
267 percent wrong in estimating the 
amount of benefits that would be paid 
out in 1944, 

There is quite a difference of opinion 
on a number of these important matters. 
We are told by the Ways and Means 
Committee that by unanimous vote they 
agreed at an early date in the Seventy- 
ninth Congress to launch a thorough 
and searching investigation of this whole 
subject. Some persons talk as if today 
is the last day that this or any Congress 
will ever meet. The reople have already 
elected the Seventy-ninth Congress and 
will elect other Congresses. We have 
amended the Social Security Act hereto- 
fore and as the years come and go it will 
likely be amended in other respects that 
will be necessary and helpful. I have no 
doubt but what the Congress will watch 
this reserve or trust fund carefully so 
that so far as it is practicable under the 
present administration the rights of the 
beneficiaries under this legislation will 
be fully protected. I have no doubt but 
what it is protected today so far as the 
amount of money that has been paid in 
and no harm can come to this reserve 
fund during this investigation in 1945. 
If this reserve fund is weakened, it will 
be due to the improvident spending and 
wasting of the present administration. 

It is generally admitted that our na- 
tional debt will be three hundred billion 
or more at the end of the war. Only a 
few years ago the number of income tax- 
payers was less than 3,000,000. Today 
they number 50,000,000 or more. With 
the 20 percent withholding tax and the 
many concealed Federal taxes the work- 
ers of the Nation as well as the em- 
ployers are carrying a heavy load. This 
load should not be increased unless it is 
clearly necessary. Firmly believing that 
it is unnecessary to increase this tax 100 
percent to the workers as well as to the 
employers, I feel constrained to cast my 
vote in favor of the bill to hold the tax 
as it is for the year of 1945. If this 
thorough and searching investigation 
should disclose the necessity for an in- 
crease in this tax in order to preserve the 
rights and benefits of workers under this 
legislation, I shail be very glad to support 
such increase as may be necessary, 
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. Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. EBSERHARTER]. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Chairman, . 
to me, the main issue is whether or not 
we want to continue the policy that was 
decided upon in 1935 and again in 1939 
when we established this Social Security 
System based on a contributory basis; in 
other words, it is not this afternoon 
merely a question of fixing the rate of 
taxation for the year 1945 on both the 
employer and the employee, it is a ques- 
tion of whether we want to get away from 
the policy of operating the Social Secu- 
rity System on a full reserve basis and 
not on a contingent reserve basis, or on 
a basis of annual subsidy out of general 
taxation, 

I call your attention to the fact that 
we have in operation now four or five in- 
surance systems by the Government. We 
have a national insurance system for 
veterans of World War No.2. Wehavea 
Government life-insurance system for 
veterans of World War No. 1. We have a 
civil-service retirement fund, we have the 
Foreign Service life-insurance fund, and 
several others. In all of those funds we 
are operating on the basis of a full and 
adequate reserve, and that is the policy 
this Congress decided on in 1935 and 
1939 with respect to the Social Security 
System. If we today do as we did last 
year, we are going to be getting away 
from the adequate-reserve, full-reserve 
principle. 

They say that the reserve now is suf- 
ficient. There has not been a single bit 
of testimony before this committee by 
any actuary and there has not been a 
single actuary who has either publicly or 
privately stated that a tax of 1 percent 
is sufficient to carry the annual cost. We 
must remember that we have been work- 
ing under abnormal conditions in this 
country since 1940. Naturally the reserve 
will be somewhat larger than we con- 
templated it would be 3 or 4 years ago. 
But when the actual cash reserve is 
greater at this time, it also means that 
we have increased our liability by just 
so much, because millions of persons have 
become entitled to receive benefits; in 
other words, the Government promises 
these people that when it taxes them they 
will receive certain benefits in the future, 

It is well known by everybody familiar 
with insurance that the initial costs of 
any system are low and that the ulti- 
mate costs are quite high. We are only 
in the initial stages of the operation of 
this Social Security System. It has been 
said that the ultimate cost may run as 
high as fifteen or twenty times what the 
early costs are. Every actuary who sub- 
mitted any figures whatever did not deny 
the fact that it would at least take a 


4-percent tax. We already know that 
much, anyhow. 

Mr. KEEFE, Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, EBERHARTER. I yield to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. KEEFE. Is the gentleman satis- 
fied that the present rate of annuity pay- 
ments and benefit payments under title 
II is sufficient? 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I certainly am 
not satisfied that it is sufficient, The 


1944 


contingent reserve may be sufficient for 
6, 7, 8, or even 10 years, but it certainly 
is not sufficient for the future, when the 
cost will be high. Az it was testified, the 
cost will ultimately be perhaps 15 or 20 
times as much, pi 

Mr. KEEFE. The gentleman did not 
get my question. My question is, Is the 
gentleman satisfied that the annuity pay- 
ments provided under the social-security 
law today and the survivors’ and benefit 
payments provided under the law are 
ample and sufñcient, or is the gentleman 
of the opinion that the Congress will be 
called upon within a short time to raise 
the amount of these benefits? 

Mr. EBERHARTER. It may be possi- 
ble that we will be asked to, but we are 
basing our figures and our decision today 
on the benefits that are already prom- 
ised under the present law and not tak- 
ing into consideration the extension or 
broadening of the benefits. 

There is no time better than the pres- 
ent to create an adequate reserve. I sub- 
mit it would not be a hardship on either 
the employer, nor on the employee. Just 
remember that the employer is allowed 
to deduct as a business expense what- 
ever amount he pays to the Government 
in pay-roll taxes to the Social Security 
Board. Furthermore, it is estimated 
that the value of this insurance to an 
employee is on the average from $3,000 
to $10,000, and for some families, valued 


at $15,000. This is the time to strengthen 


the social-security system instead of 
weakening it, and I submit in conclusion, 
Mr. Chairman, that those who believe in 
a strong social-security system operated 
3 a sound basis will vote against this 

ill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania IMr. 
SIMPSON]. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I think that anyone who 
thinks about social security and the 
question of the reserve must recognize 
that we are worrying about a situation 
which may arise some 40 or 50 years 
from now, in 1990 or the year 2000. It 
is probable that it will approach that 
date before, on the basis of the present 
tax payment and the tax payment we all 
agree must be made by way of increases, 
following the examination into the 
matter by the Committee on Ways 
and Means, there will be occasion to 
worry about the reserve. We forget, 
however, that between this year and that 
distant year many Congresses will 
change this law, year after year, increas- 
ing the benefits and coverage, for as 
pointed out but a moment ago, it is un- 
doubted that the payments being ré- 
ceived by many today are far less than 
necessary to properly maintain one’s 
livelihood. So, I think as we are in the 
war, and as we face the reconversion 
period in this country, we can, with en- 
tire safety, consider the facts as we find 
them today and determine on the sit- 
uation today—whether we cannot with 
safety delay this increase next year. It 
is unquestioned but that there are ample 
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funds in current collections at 1 percent 
to meet all liabilities which will arise 
during the coming 9 years. I am struck 
also by the fact that imposition of this 
additional tax in January will bear most 
heavily upon the people of our country 
whose wages are frozen at their. present 
rate of income. Their income is frozen 
today by the laws and regulations of the 
Government which prohibit increases in 
their pay. I refer to the white collar 
worker, the man who is today, beyond all 
others, pinched between the rising cost 
of living and the limitation which has 
been placed upon his chances for any 
pay increases whatever. Though his 
employer wants to increase his pay, he 
dare not do so. It is the man who is 
today living at just about the margin 
between income and outgo who cennot 
afford to pay the additional 1 percent. 
The proposed increase to him is not a 
trivial one—it is a serious matter. I 
think that until the period of reconver- 
sion is over we should delay this in- 
crease on this tax. 

Then I am thinking too, of the return- 
ing soldier, the man who upon his return 
to this country, will, I believe, solve the 
question of reemployment of his com- 
rades of today. As we think of reem- 
ployment in the post-war years, of the 
returning soldier, we all too often forget 
that there are some millions who will 
become the employers of that day. The 
man who returns from the Army and 
becomes an employer by opening a small 
store or gasoline station, who hires one 
or two of his comrades, will in my opin- 
ion, take up a large part of those who 
would otherwise be unemployed. But 
when that returning soldier considers the 
question of whether he shall become an 
employer in that future day, he is all too 
apt to consider the tax burden which 
would be placed upon him as an em- 
ployer as being too great, and he might 
take the course of least resistance and 
simply not provide the jobs for his com- 
rades. ’ 

So I think that inasmuch as the re- 
serve fund is today ample to take care 
of any possible contingency which may 
arise within the coming 10 years, without 
any increase in tax, we would be foolish, 
in this day, to impose a further burden 
upon the small businessman, the em- 
ployer of today. 

Five hundred thousand small busi- 
nesses have closed their doors in recent 
years. They could not make ends meet 
or Government regulations forced them 
to shut down. Will they reopen after 
the war, or is their place to be taken 
permanently in our economic system by 
the large employer? 

Only as we lessen the burden of fixed 
charges on the small businessman can 
we insure his success in the competitive 
business world, and only as he succeeds 
can there be reemployment of all re- 
turned soldiers. 

Until there is proof of the need for in- 
creased social-security tax collections to 
meet the fund's obligations we only hin- 
der and delay peacetime employment by 
the collection of unnecessary taxes. 

We must not forget that this tax is an 
“income tax.” It comes from the income 
of every covered worker, and is taken 
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from him entirely without regard to his 
ability to. pay. It violates this basic 
principle of income tax legislation. 
There are no exemptions, no deductions. 
The tax is taken out of your income, no 
matter how small your earnings or how 
great your family’s needs are. 

Certainly we cannot justify an increase 
in this tax at this time, when only one- 
fifth of this year’s collectioris are re- 
quired to pay this year’s liabilities. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, we will do far 
better to freeze the tax at the present 
rate of 1 percent on the employer and 1 
percent on the employee, and to await 
the results of the investigation promised 
by the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 
aa SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. I 

Mr. CANFIELD. The New York Times 
editorializes on this subject today, and 
closes with this summation: 

The case against increasing the social- 
security tax at this time is a strong one. 


Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. I 
thank the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Chairman, I yield the remainder of 
my time to the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Disney]. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman from Oklahoma the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Oklahoma is recognized for 21 
minutes. 

Mr. DISNEY. Mr. Chairman, I shall 
not use very much of this time. I doubt 
the wisdom or propriety of intruding on 
the House any more figures than have 
been adduced. However, there are some 
to which attention should be called. 

At the outset, when we cast our votes 
on this subject we must remember that 
this bill poses simply a question of re- 
vision of the rates. It does not affect 
the benefits of any man or woman within 
the Social Security System. 

It seems to me we have been doing some 
blind financing by fixing the rates with- 
out first determining the size of the fund 
required for the reserve, if there should 
be a reserve. It seems to me that the 
Ways and Means Committee in this en- 
suing study, to which I am sorry in one 
way I will not be a party, should first 
find out by the best information avail- 
able to it, how large a fund is necessary 
to maintain this system, if it first de- 
cides that a big reserve is necessary. 
There is a difference of opinion on that 
subject. Some schools of thought hold to 
the idea that a reserve is not necessary. 
The general thought is that a reserve is 
necessary, but it seems to me it would 
be wise first to decide how much the 
fund should be, and then levy the tax 
rates to conform to raising that fund, 
instead of blindly applying the rates and 
letting the fund accumulate in skyrock- 
eting proportions. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DISNEY, I yield. 
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Mr. DINGELL. Why did not the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means heed my 
modest warning time and again to go 
into the question of social security to 
determine what are the needs, instead of 
now attempting to slash, and investigate 
it after you create a freeze? 

Mr. DISNEY. The gentleman has as 
much information on that subject as I 
have, being a member of the Ways and 
Means Committee also, so I doubt if an 
answer is necessary. 

Mr. DINGELL. I wondered if he might 
know, being on the opposite side of the 
argument, why that occurred. 

Mr. DISNEY. The sources of informa- 
tion are equal to us. 

Mr. DINGELL. That does not answer 
the question. 

Mr. DISNEY. Now, to deal with some 
of these figures for a little while. Dr, 
Harley Lutz, of Princeton, a well-known 
and respected authority, at the instance 
of the Tax Foundation estimates that in 
1945 we will have 2,498,000 people in the 
System, with receipts of $2,306,000,000 
per year and expenditures of $268,000,000. 
Then he calculates that in 1960 there 
will be 6,500,000 people in the System, 
with annual receipts of $3,600,000,000 
and expenditures of only $1,716,000,000. 
If those figures are correct, and they 
come from a reliable source, is there 
any reason to raise these rates until a 
complete study is made? He calculates 
that in 1980 we shall have 11,900,000 
people in the System with receipts of 
$4,077.000,000 per year and expenditures 
of $3,435,000,000 a year. And yet a re- 
sponsible Member of this House today 
made the statement that the fund now 
has a deficit of four and one-half bil- 
lions. Why, if everybody in the Social- 
Security System should die today, there 
would, of course, be a deficit. Likewise if 
every insured person in a private insur- 
ance company died the insurance com- 
pany would be in a bad fix; but why 
creat that mare’s-nest when we know 
nothing of that kind is going to happen? 
So those assertions are not argument, 
but speculation. 

This statement is made in the Lutz re- 
port that struck me as very seriously 
material. Dr. Lutz says: 

If the terms of the present law relative to 
tax rates and benefits operate without 
change, workers and employers will pay in 
taxes $37,836,000,000 more by 1980 than the 
beneficiaries receive after meeting the ad- 
ministrative costs, 


Do you want so enormous a fund? 
Now, I have quoted from an authority 
someone might designate is a private 
authority. Let me tell you what Mr. 
Altmeyer said on this subject. Here it 
is, from the hearings: 


Mr. Disney. Can you give us some idea 
what the demands on the fund will be during 
that period of time? 

Mr. ALTMEYER. Well! 

Mr. DisnEy. You do not mean 835,000, 000, - 
000 net; you mean the collections. 

Mr. ALTMEYER. I mean the reserve probably 
would be that much, that is $35,000,000,000. 

Mr. Disney. When? 

Mr. ALTMEYER. At the end of 20 years if the 
Congress never did cut this law as to rates 
of benefits, 
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So, if you leave it as it is, do not freeze 
this at 1 percent but let it rise to 2 per- 
cent in 1945, to 24% percent in 1946, 1947, 
and 1948, then to 3 percent in 1949, and 
not raise the benefits, at the end of 20 
years according to Dr. Altmeyer there 
would be a net of $35,000,000,000 in the 
fund. Dr. Lutz says it amounts to thirty- 
seven to thirty-nine billions. Do you 
want that large a fund? The advocates 
of a fund of that size have one definite 
objective in mind, the raising of the 
benefits. Do not deceive yourselves on 
that subject; that is the objective, the 
raising of the benefits. That is for future 
Congresses to. determine. It may be 
right, it may be wrong; it may be prac- 
tical or it may be impractical when the 
time comes. We could safely say today 
that if the Ways and Means Committee 
did not in good faith intend to pursue a 
study of this subject, we could go blindly 
ahead and let the rates become accel- 
erated. But the history of that commit- 
tee does not justify such assumption. 
The only landmark we have now is that 
Secretary Morgenthau said the fund 
ought to be three times an average 5- 
year-cost of benefits. That is the only 
landmark we have now, and it is time 
to take stock of how things stand at pres- 
ent and what to expect in the future, 
So the study by the committee is the 
answer. 

Gentlemen who had apparently never 
read the Social Security Act have made 
the assertion that all the new war work- 
ers who had come into the system and 
paid in benefits, paid in taxes for say a 
year or a year and a half, that all down 
through eternity they and their posterity 
would be entitled to that money back 
with interest. Not so. To be perma- 
nently entitled to a share in the insur- 
ance under this system you have to work 
for 10 years; you must have a backlog 
of 40 quarters of covered employment. If 
you work 5 years in covered employment 
and then never return to the system, the 
taxes you paid into this fund are gone 
forever; you never get them back, nor 
do your survivors get them back. d 

Mr. KNUTSON, That is 65 years of 
age, 

Mr. DISNEY. I have tried to be very 
careful about the statement I am now 
going to make. I shall read it. This I 
prepared after communication with the 
social-security organization and jt 
seems to me this is definite and perti- 
nent. There are millions of dollars in 
this fund that will remain there to the 
benefit of the other taxpayers coming 
from those who go back to the farm, back 
to housework, back to uncovered em- 
ployment, 

If the worker has been employed in 
covered employment for 40 quarters, he 
has a permanent insurance status. If 
the worker leaves covered employment 
for a period greater than he spent in 
covered employment he loses his insur- 
ance status unless he has worked for 40 
quarters. Recurring to my statement, if 
he works for 5 years and drops out, all 
he put into the fund belongs to the fund 
and the other people in the fund. He is 
out and his heirs and survivors are, for- 
ever. However, if this worker returns to 
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covered employment, and this is pretty 
well safeguarded, he regains his insur- 
ance status provided he works for a 
period equal to half the number of 
quarters previously spent in covered em- 
ployment. In other words, the question 
whether an individual at any given time 
has an insurance status is a question of 
whether the time spent in covered em- 
ployment equals or exceeds the time 
spent in uncovered employment. 

If he works 40 quarters in a covered 
employment he has an insurance status 
for full benefits; however, if his employ- 
ment is intermittent, even though he 
keeps his insurance status, his benefits 
are measurable by his actual covered em- 
ployment. His average monthly earn- 
ings are the basis upon which his insur- 
ance benefits are computed and he has 
got to work at least half the time. He 
cannot come in once a year and work a 
quarter and still stay in the system. He 
has to devote at least half his time to 
covered employment. After the worker 
has acquired 40 quarters of covered em- 
ployment, he has a permanent insured 
basis to the extent that he need not work 
further in covered employment, but still 
his benefits would accrue to him. If he 
reaches 65 years of age and desires to 
work in some other covered employment, 
he can work at that other employment 
provided it does not exceed his benefits, 
If his job pays him less than the benefits 


he is entitled to keep his job; also to 


draw the benefits. If he has a job that 
pays more than the benefits he is not 
entitled to have the benefits accrue to 
him. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. DISNEY, I yield to the gentleman 
from Arkansas. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Say that a man 
works 5 years, then dies; what happens 
to the money he pays in; does that accrue 
to him then? 

Mr. DISNEY. To his heirs. 

Mr, VOORHIS of California. Not if 
he dies at the end of the 5 years while he 
is still working on covered employment, 

Mr. DISNEY. That is right. 

Mr, AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DISNEY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. If a 


‘man is receiving this retirement annuity 


and earns over $14.99 in any 1 month, 
he loses his annuity status? 

Mr. DISNEY. Stated in general terms, 
yes; that is correct. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. He loses 
it for that period, but he does not lose it 
permanently. 

Mr, DISNEY. No. That is right. 

Mr, JENKINS, Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. DISNEY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio, 

Mr. JENKINS. We are talking about 
these benefits. Is this not the fact: Un- 
der the present law in order for a man 
to get the full maximum of $85 a month, 
which is the maximum sum, he must 
commence when he is 21 years of age, 
he must earn at least $3,000 a year, he 
must work from when he is 20 years old 
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until he is 65 years old in order for him 
to get the full maximum of $85 a month? 

Mr. DISNEY. Yes. That maximum 
is $85 a month whether you make this 
1, 2, or 5 percent today, until you change 
the benefits. It remains in that situa- 
tion until the law is changed. This does 
not affect the benefits. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Will the gentleman 
yield? „ 

Mr. DISNEY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. KNUTSON. As a matter of fact, 
whether we freeze it or permit it to ad- 
vance will not make 1 dollar's worth of 
difference to those who are receiving 
benefits now? 

Mr. DISNEY. No. So we have time to 
have this study made, and I have confi- 
dence in the integrity of the Committee 
on Ways and Means that it will make a 
thorough study of the subject, because 
this is the first time in recent years, since 
1939, that it has been put squarely before 
the Committee on Ways and Means. The 
proviso attached to the tax bill last year 
made this practically mandatory upon 
the Committee on Ways and Means to 
look toward a revision of the Social Se- 
curity Act. 

One further suggestion, and then I 
close. As I understand, both party plat- 
forms in the very earnest and feverish 
quest for votes this year require that the 
Congress, as Representatives of the 
people, shall place farm help and do- 
mestic help in the covered status, and 
that probably socialized medicine will be 
included. In every law there is an arbi- 
trary place where you have to stop. 
Many men at 17 years of age are as Ca- 
pable of voting as men at 45, but 21 has 
been the arbitrary status for suffrage, 
and so in many, many other laws arbi- 
trary standards are set. In this we stop- 
ped at the origin of the Social Security 
System, at the threshold of farm help 
and domestic help. Think well before 
you fiy into the patience of the agrarian 
element of this Nation by reaching into 

e pocketbook of the farmer and re- 

uiring him to support farm help in 
later years. Consider seriously the im- 
plications of an extension to domestic 
help. Go slow on socialized medicine. 
At some place you have to stop. 

I see no good in a nation, in a nation 
already distraught with domestic diffi- 
culties, by choking tedious and burden- 
some things down upon the throats of the 
American people. The benefits do not 
justify it, and the trouble, and the diffi- 
culty, and the annoyance of providing 
Social Security to farm help and domes- 
tic servants are a Pandora’s box of prob- 
lems, not in the long run, conducive to 
the personal or political contentment of 
the people. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma has expired. 
All time has expired.* 

The Clerk will read the bill for amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That (a) clauses (1), 
(2), (3), and (4) of section 1400 of the Fed- 
eral Insurance Contributions Act (section 
1400 of the Internal Revenu Code, relating 
to the rate of tax on employees) are amended 
to read as follows: 
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“(1) With respect to wages received during 
the calendar years 1939, 1940, 1941, 1942, 1943, 
1944, and 1945, the rate shall be 1 percent. 

“(2) With respect to wages received during 
the calendar years 1946, 1947, and 1948, the 
rate shall be 214 percent. 

“(3) With respect to wages received after 
December 31, 1948, the rate shall be 3 per- 
cent.” 

(b) Clauses (1), (2), (3), and (4) of sec- 
tion 1410 of the Federal Insurance Contri- 
butions Act (section 1410 of the Internal 
Revenue Code, relating to the rate of tax on 
employers) are amended to read as follows: 

“(1) With respect to wages paid during the 
calendar years 1939, 1940, 1941, 1942, 1943, 
1944, and 1945, the rate shall be 1 percent. 

“(2) With respect to wages paid during the 
calendar years 1946, 1947, and 1948, the rate 
shall be 2½ percent. 

“(3) With respect to wages paid after De- 
cember 31, 1948, the rate shall be 3 percent.” 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer and amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Voornts of Cali- 
fornia: 

On page 1, line 8, after 1943“, insert “and.” 

In line 9, strike out “and 1945.” 

After line 9 insert “With respect to wages 
received during the calendar year 1945, the 
rate shall be 2 percent.” 

On page 2, line 10, after “1943”, insert 
“and.” 

In lines 10 and 11, strike out “and 1945.” 

After line 11, insert “With respect to wages 
paid during the calendar year 1945, the rate 
shall be 2 percent.” 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, the effect of this amendment 
would virtually be the same as defeating 
the bill. What my amendment does is 
provide for a 2-percent rate of tax during 
the year 1945; in other words, my amend- 
ment simply would not let the freeze go 
into effect. My reason for offering the 
amendment is partially because it is the 
only way I know of to say some of the 
things I have been wanting very much 
to say here this afternoon. 

I readily recognize the problem the 
Committee on Ways and Means has been 
up against, and I certainly do not be- 
grudge any of the members of that com- 
mittee the time they consumed, but I 
feel that this is a very crucial question. 


In some of the debate I have listened 
to this afternoon it seems to me that what 
members of the Committee on Ways and 
Means have been doing has been criti- 
cizing the Social Security Act itself. I 
agree with some of those criticisms. I 
believe very earnestly, as the committee 
minority report points out with great 
vigor in the closing paragraph, that a 
study of the whole Social Security System 
should be made with a view to its im- 
provement. 

I do not personally believe that a per- 
son who works in covered employment 
for a short period of time should lose 
all the benefits that have been built up 
during that period of time, nor is it my 
understanding that under those circum- 
stances a lump-sum payment is not made 
to that person or to his survivors. I may 
be mistaken about that, but it is my 
understanding that a lump-sum pay- 
ment amounting to the amount paid in 
in taxes is paid to a person under those 
circumstances. Certainly that should be 
the case, and if it is not, the law should 
be amended. 
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Mr. CARLSON of Kansas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California, I yield 
to the gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. CARLSON of Kansas. If the gen- 
tleman will check, he will find that that 
provision was in the 1935 act, but we 
changed it in the 1939 act. However, I 
do not believe the people of our country 
know what happened. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I think 
it was wrong. I think they should be 
entitled to at least the amount of refund 
of taxes paid in. I hope that will be cor- 
rected. 

In any case, those questions are not 
before us today. There is only one ques- 
tion before us today, and that is whether 
or not Congress is going to do the easy 
thing and freeze these taxes at 1 percent 
or whether it is going to do the coura- 
geous thing and let that tax increase to 
2 percent at the most logical time in all 
the history of America to let the tax in- 
crease. The question I ask in the first 
instance in my speech today is, if this is 
not the time to permit that tax to in- 
crease, when will be the time? Will it be 
sometime later on when there is much 
less prosperity and less employment in 
the country than there is today? I do 
not think so. If there is ever a time to 
lay aside resources against a rainy day, 
it is when income is high, and that time 
is now. 

Mr. DISNEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I yield 
to the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. DISNEY. Why not raise it to 5 
percent, then? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. It might 
be a little bit severe to do that all of a 
sudden. 

Mr. DISNEY. Then how about 3 per- 
cent? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I am 
asking for 2 percent, and I am going to 
stand on that amount. We have set up 
here a contributory system of insurance. 
You can argue the question as to whether 
you want a contributory system or 
whether you want a general pension sys- 
tem. I think there are arguments on 
both sides. But if we want a contribu- 
tory system, we ought to stand by our 
guns and make provision for the accu- 
mulation of a reserve when we know that 
the obligations of the system are going 
to require it in the future, 

The question before us today is 
whether we are going to let those taxes 
increase now and pay now the taxes to 
accumulate that reserve, or shift the 
burden into the future and require those 
taxes to be paid in the future when it 
may be far more difficult than now. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I yield 
to the chairman, of course. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
What would be the difference between 
voting for the gentleman’s amendment 
and voting against the bill? 

Mr. VOORHIS of-California. 
bit, I will say to the gentleman. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
The gentleman just wanted to make a 
speech against the bill? 
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Mr. VOORHIS of California. That is 
all. Yes, sir; but I did not know any 
other way to do it. As the gentleman 
knows, there was hardly enough time for 
-members of the committee. 

I believe this system ought to be ex- 
tended. I do not agree with the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma. As I understand 
it, both political parties before the elec- 
tion pledged to the people of America 
that they were going to try to give so- 
cial-security protection to the people not 
now covered. I think that ought to be 
done. I think exactly the same thing 
now as I did before the election. 

Now then, the question is always raised 
as to what happens to this money? I 
ask this question: If John Jones buys a 
Government bond or buys a War bond 
today, are the gentlemen going to in- 
sist that a certain amount of cash be 
tagged with John Jones’ name and de- 
posited down here at the Treasury to 
wait until the time comes when John 
Jones’ bond has to be redeemed? No; 
you are not. You are gomg to pledge 
the credit of the United States and make 
good on that bond when it becomes due. 
And the credit of the United States is 
going to be good then. It is exactly the 
same proposition with reference to the 
social-security obligations; exactly the 
same, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 4 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I am very much obliged to 
the Committee for this additional time. 
The credit of the United States is behind 
the obligations that are accumulating 
under Social Security and the bonds 
that are deposited to the credit of the 
old-age insurance trust fund are just as 
good as any bond this country issues. 
And that means they are good and are 
going to be paid. Now, it is argued that 
it makes no difference whether we have 
a reserve or not. Let us assume, if this 
bill is defeated, or if my amendment is 
adopted, that you would accumulate $4,- 
000,000,000 of additional reserve. I do 
not know whether or not that figure is 
right. Just assume that it would be $4,- 
000,000,000 in reserve, which you would 
not otherwise have. What would be the 
effect of that? It would mean when we 
paid interest on that $4,000,000,000 we 
would not only be paying interest on that 
portion of the debt but we would be, at 
the same time, supplying money to pay 
the old-age pension obligation we have 
under the act. Now, if we do not in- 
crease the reserve, what situation would 
we have? That would mean that we 
would have to borrow more money now 
from banks, insurance companies or any 
other place we could get it and then we 
will have to pay interest on that portion 
of the debt, and will also have to raise 
money by taxing the American people to 
get the money to discharge the obliga- 
tions under the Social Security Act. If 
we do not accumulate the reserve we 
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have to raise just exactly twice as much 
money in the future, to make good on all 
of the obligations as we would if we do 
accumulate the reserve right now. I do 
not know how many Members of the 
House are familiar with the distribution 
of the holding of the national debt at 
the present time, but I will give it to you 
very briefly. It is as follows: 

Seventy-eight billion dollars of the 
national debt—only $78,000,000,000, is 
held by individuals or to nonfinancial 
corporations. 

Sixty-two billion dollars of it belong to 
commercial banks. 

Twenty-one billion dollars to Govern- 
ment agencies. 

Twelve billion dollars to Federal Re- 
serve banks. 

Seventeen billion dollars to insurance 
companies. 

Ten billion dollars to mutual savings 
banks. 

In other words, only $78,000,000,000 
out of $200,000,000,000 of that debt be- 
longs to individuals or to nonfinancial 
corporations. If this bill is defeated and 
the social-security tax is allowed to be 
increased, what we will be doing will be 
simply shifting a portion of this na- 
tional debt so that we would actually 
owe it to the people of this country, who 
will have retired from active employ- 
ment in the future under the Social Se- 
curity Act. Let us spread the holding 
of this tremendous debt to as many peo- 
ple as we can instead of concentrating 
the indebtedness in the hands of a few 
holders of the national debt in a way 
that is not a sound policy. And that is 
our choice here today. The question 
is whether we are going to raise the 
money now or whether we are going to 
increase the taxes later, so that we will 
have to levy a heavier tax than the ben- 
efits justify, or whether you are going 
to repudiate the obligation of the Gov- 
ernment under the Social Security Act. 
Iam sure you are not going to do the lat- 
ter of the three possible courses that I 
have mentioned. Therefore, if this bill 
passes today, what it amounts to is that 
you are shifting a portion of that bur- 
den to make good the obligations which 
this Nation and the Congress have as- 
sumed under the Social Security Act, 
to some time in the future when it may 
be very much more difficult to raise 
money than it is today. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. VOORHIS]. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, in view of the fact that the 
effect of my amendment would be ex- 
actly the same as the defeat of the bill, I 
ask unanimous consent to withdraw the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection, 
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Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, the So- 
cial Security Act first became law on 
August 14, 1935. Substantial amend- 
ments were made by the act of August 
10, 1939. The law in its entirety is 
known as chapter 7 of title 42 of the 
United States Code. The law consists 
of 11 titles or subchapters. It is well 
to understand this in view of the pro- 
posal now before the House in order that 
our thinking in relation to the current 
proposal may be accurate. 

It will be observed that the Social Se- 
curity Act makes provision for two sepa- 
rate and distinct sorts of benefits for the 
aged. Title I of the Social Security Act 
sets up a program of old-age assistance 
to provide for those already past 65 at the 
time of the effective date of the act and 
for those who could not establish a re- 
serve account under title II that would 
permit the payment of a subsistence an- 
nuity. Under title I, the organization and 
management of the plan is left directly to 
the States, and the Federal contribution 
consists of grants of funds to match State 
funds up to $20 per month. The Fed- 
eral contribution to these matching 
funds is secured from direct appropria- 
tions out of the Treasury of the United 
States. It should be borne in mind clear- 
ly that the aged people of this country 
who are receiving old-age assistance from 
the States under title I are in no way 
concerned with the proposal now pend- 
ing before the Congress. Whether the 
pending legislation is passed or not, the 
assistance rendered to this class of our 
aged citizens will remain the same. No 
increase in the amount of monthly assist- 
ance given to them will accrue. 

Under title II of the Social Security 
Act, provision is made for Federal old-age 
and survivors’ insurance benefits. This 
system is managed entirely by the Fed- 
eral Government, The schedule of bene- 
fits and annuities is specifically provided 
for in the law. The program contem- 
plated that those workers covered by the 
act and their employers would be taxed 
to provide the funds out of which bene- 
fits would be paid upon retirement at 
age 65. 

Title 8 contains the provisions with 
respect to these taxes upon employers 
and employees. It is interesting to note 
that section 1001 of title 42 is entitled 
“Income Tax on Employees.” This law 
provides— 

In addition to other taxes there shall be 
levied, collected, and paid upon the income 
of every individual a tax equal to the follow- 
ing percentages of wages (as defined in sec- 
tion 1011 of this title) received by him after 
December 31, 1936, with respect to employ- 
ment (as defined in section 1011 of this title) 
after such date. 


The law further provides that with re- 
spect to employment during the calen- 
dar years 1937, 1938, and 1939 the rate 
shall be 1 percent With respect to em- 
ployment during the calendar years 1940, 
1941, and 1942, the rate shall be 114 per- 
cent. With respect to employment dur- 
ing the calendar years 1943, 1944, and 
1945, the rate shall be 2 percent, With 
respect to employment during the calen- 
dar years 1946, 1947, and 1948, the rate 
shall be 24% percent, With respect to 
employment after December 31, 1948, the 
rate shall be 3 percent, 
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Section 1004 of title 42 provides for the 
tax on employers and is entitled “Excise 
Tax on Employers.” The progressive 
rate of tax provided in this section is the 
same. It will be noted that by previous 
acts of the Congress the rate of tax on 
employer and employee was frozen at 1 
percent. It is clear, therefore, that un- 
less the Congress passes the pending leg- 
islation and the President permits it to 
become law, the rate of tax on employers 
and employees will rise to 2 percent on 
January 1, 1945. It is proposed to freeze 
the rate for another year at the existing 
rate of 1 percent. 

It should be observed that the term 
“wages” against which the tax is im- 
posed means the remuneration for em- 
ployment including the cash value of 
remuneration paid in any medium other 
than cash up to the sum of $3,000, re- 
ceived by an individual in any calendar 
year. Section 1011 of title 42 provides 
further for the exception of certain em- 
ployees from the provisions of the act. 
These are: First, agricultural labor; sec- 
ond, domestic service in a private home; 
third, casual labor not in the course of 
the employer's trade or business; fourth, 
service performed as an officer or mem- 
ber of a crew of a vessel documented un- 
der the law of the United States or of 
any foreign country; fifth, service per- 
formed in the employ of the United 
States Government or of an instru- 
mentality of the United States; sixth, 
service performed in the employ of a 
State, a political subdivision thereof or 
an instrumentality of one or more States 
or political subdivisions; seventh, service 
performed in the employ of a corpora- 
tion, community chest, fund, or founda- 
tion, organized and operated exclusive- 
ly for religious, charitable, scientific, 
literary, or educational purposes, or for 
the prevention of cruely to children or 
animals, no part of the net earnings of 
which inures to the benefit of any pri- 
vate shareholder or individual. 

Thus it will be seen that the original 
concept of title 2 of the Social Security 
Act was to provide for an old-age retire- 
ment system which would provide a de- 
cent annuity for the covered workers 
and for which the workers themselves 
would in part pay. The program con- 
templated organization as an insurance 
system to be operated by the Govern- 
ment. In the years that have inter- 
vened since the organization of this pro- 
gram, consistant demands have been 
made for the extension of the system so 
as to include all or part of the workers 
not now covered. On this phase of the 
program, I am in hopes that the next 
Congress will adopt amendments that 
will extend the coverage of the act so as 
to include many of the groups that are 
now excluded. 

The second contention that has arisen 
involves the reserve program. There is 
a definite school of thought in this coun- 
try that effectively contends that the 
so-called old-age and survivors’ insur- 
ance reserve is a myth and a delusion 
as presently operated. This school of 
thought insists that the program be 
maintained and extended largely on a 
pay-as-you-go basis, with each genera- 
tion being called upon to pay for the 
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support of the people then living who 
have reached retirement age. Those 
who embrace this school of thought con- 
tend that taxes should only be levied at 
rates sufficient to bring into the Treasury 
each year the amount necessary to meet 
the current demands for payment, plus 
an additional amount to be set up in 
reserve to take care of unforeseen con- 
tingencies that might arise. 

The other school of thought embraces 
the idea that pay-roll taxes paid into the 
Treasury of the United States can be 
spent for general Government activities, 
and that a reserve fund can be created 
consisting of Government obligations 
amounting to 100 percent of the tax col- 
lected and that the interest on such 
Government obligations will take care of 
the entire cost of the system. They con- 
tend that as the Government was setting 
up an insurance plan, it should follow 
the practice of private insurance com- 
panies and create a giant reserve fund 
to insure the financial soundness of the 
plan. This theory sounds completely 
plausible. They point out that the plan 
began in 1936, with employer and em- 
ployee each paying 1 percent on pay 
rolls. No pensions were to be paid until 
1942. Between 1936 and 1942, how did 
the plan work out in actual practice? 
The taxes were paid into the Treasury, 
and, aside from certain refunds and ex- 
penses of administration which were de- 
ducted, the Government used the money 
for general Government activities and 
reimbursed the trustees of the fund with 
Government obligations. Thus, the trust 
fund began to grow rapidly, and each 
year there has accumulated in the trust 
fund large blocks of Government bonds 
until the trust account has reached some 
$5,600,000,000. It will continue to grow 
year after year, until by 1980 it is esti- 
mated that there will be approximately 
$55,000,000,000 in this fund, represented 
by Government bonds bearing the aver- 
age rate of bond interest. The Govern- 
ment, of course, will have to raise the 
money through taxation to pay the in- 
terest on these bonds, but will continue 
to borrow the liquid funds in the trust, 
whether acquired through payment of 
taxes or payment of interest, and sub- 
stitute Government obligations therefor. 
Under this method of financing, the cit- 
izen has been taxed to create the reserve 
and must be taxed again to pay the 
interest. 

This conclusion seems inevitable. If 
the interest on the trust fund is not suffi- 
cient to pay the maturing claims as years 
go on, even at the high rates of tax orig- 
inally provided in the act, a direct sub- 
sidy to the program out of the Treasury 
will be necessary, requiring additional 
taxation. Bonds held by the trust may 
be liquidated, which again will’ require 
the Treasury to impose taxes in order to 
receive the funds with which to liquidate 
its obligations. It seems,clear, therefore, 
that the Government cannot pay ade- 
quate pensions if it continues to borrow 
the old-age taxes and spends them to 
support current Government activities. 
The whole program is a clearly disguised 
income-tax levy upon the lowest income 
groups. As a matter of fact, the law it- 
self, in section 1001 of title 2 of the United 
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States Code, clearly states that the tax 
levied upon employees is an income tax, 
whereas the tax levied upon employers is 
designated as an excise tax. 

I have frequently wondered how this 
giant reserve program came into being 
and recently read an article appearing 
in Harpers Magazine in the issue of Feb- 
ruary 1939, in which the economist, John 
T. Flynn, gives the history of the enact- 
ment of this legislation. Because of its 
historic significance and bearing upon 
the question now confronting the House, 
I desire to quote from that article: 


In the winter of 1934-35 a group of tech- 
nical agents of the Cabinet Committee on 
Economic Security were bringing their labors 
to an end. The idea of a reserve had arisen 
somewhere but every actuarial and financial 
expert consulted opposed it vehemently. 
Messrs. O. C. Richter and W. R. Williamson 
were the actuarial consultants of this group. 
(Mr. Williamson is now actuary of the Social 
Security Board.) They opposed it as “quite 
beyond the realm of practical possibilities” 
and an “unsound departure from the prin- 
ciples that should govern social insurance.” 
They are authority for the statement that 
“Representative of the Treasury and Federal 
Reserve System who acted as financial advis- 
ers to the committee were of the opinion that 
an old-age-pension plan which did not re- 
quire a reserve would be preferable.” 

Four eminent actuarial consultants of the 
Cabinet committee were called. They were 
Mr. M. A. Linton, president of the Provident 
Mutual Life Insurance Co.; Prof. A. L. Mow- 
bray, of the University of California; Prof. 
Henry L. Reitz, of the University of Iowa; and 
Prof. James W. Glover, of the University of 
Michigan. Mr. Linton writes me: “The actu- 
arial consultants were unanimously opposed 
to a large reserve and expressed themselves 
clearly on the point.” Says Dr. Reitz: “It is 
my recollection that the committee was 
unanimously against holding reserves on this 
basis. The members of our committee argued 
as strongly as they could against this feature 
of the plan in certain committee meetings of 
the larger group including representatives of 
the Treasury.” 

Finally the Cabinet committee adopted the 
advice of these consultants and in their re- 
port to the President expressly declared that 
“The plan we advocate amounts to having 
each generation pay for the support of the 
people then living who are old.” It warned 
against large reserves and announced that 
“to keep the reserves within manageable lim- 
its we suggest that the combined rate of em- 
ployers and employees be 1 percent for the 
first 5 years (against 2 percent for the first 5 
years adopted in the act); 2 percent for the 
second 5 years; 3 percent the third 5 years; 4 
percent the fourth 5 years, and 5 percent 
thereafter.” 

And upon this report, signed by four mem- 
bers of the Cabinet and Harry Hopkins, the 
Wagner-Lewis bill was framed. 

But at this point a strange thing happened, 
The President, seeing the report of the com- 
mittee, expressed apprehension at the fact 
that in 30 or 40 years general taxes would be 
required to supplement the old-age pay-roll 
taxes. He gave the matter a swift, glancing 
blow of his mind and decided that future 
generations ought not to be burdened. 
About this time, and perhaps hearing of this, 
an official of the Treasury Department called 
upon the President and spun him a whimsical 
yarn of fairy finance. He pictured how a 
great reserve might be created; how with this, 
which would belong to the poor, all the na- 
tional bonds would be bought; how the in- 
terest being paid the rich would now be 
paid to the poor; how the grave problem of 
tax-exempt bonds would thus be solved, since 
the debt would be practically extinguished as 
a possession of the rich; how the old-age 
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system would thus become self-supporting 
and future generations would be emanci- 
pated from the drudgery of providing for 
their aged; and how, most delightful to con- 
template, these immense old-age tax collec- 
tions and the mounting reserves would be- 
come an almost inexhaustible reservoir of 
funds to meet Government deficits. Here was 
a miraculous contrivance of heavenly finance. 
It was a wondrous vision which could sur- 
vive only upon one condition, a condition 
easily complied with, that it be not looked at 
too closely. 

About this time the House committee was 
holding hearings on the bill as introduced 
by Messrs. WAGNER and Lewis. The heat was 
on, and the administration managers were 
jamming it through the committees at the 
full speed then so easily managed. Except 
for administration spokesmen, witnesses were 
allowed only 5 minutes each. Only a few 
days remained, when one morning Secretary 

Morgenthau, who had signed the report 
against large reserves, walked into the com- 
mittee chamber with a message. The Treas- 
ury, he declared, wanted the huge reserve, the 
$47,000,000,000 device, put into the bill and 
the rates raised to make that possible. 
sọ, with little or no thought about the mat- 
ter, under the pressure of the Presidential 
“must,” this grotesque fraud was railroaded 

the committee. It got little notice. 
Later the bill was jammed through Congress, 
Some Members warned against it. The Amer- 
ican Association for Social Security, which 
for years had fought the battle for social se- 
curity, issued a solemn protest. But Mr. Vin- 
son told the House the President wanted it. 
And it became a law. It remains in the law 
Gespite the fact that it has, so far as I have 
been able to find, the support of no first- or 
second-class economist, actuary, or finance ex- 
pert either here or abroad and despite the fact 
that old-age insurance systems have existed 
for many years, even decades, abroad without 


anything more than small convenience re- 


serves. 


It must be remembered that this state- 
ment was made in 1939, before the Na- 
tion was confronted with the tremendous 
deficit financing incident to the war. I 
wonder, in view of present conditions, 
whether the President could have been 
sold on the idea of the giant reserve plan 
when faced with the prospect of a na- 
tional debt of $300,000,000,000. It seems 
clear to me that when the workmen of 
this country realize that they are to be 
asked to contribute a 100-percent in- 
crease in pay-roll taxes with no resultant 
increase in the annuities to which they 
and their families will be entitled under 
present provisions of law, they will begin 
to ask some questions about this pro- 
gram. I am a firm believer in social 
security and have long advocated the 
extension of coverage, not only under 
title 2 but also under title 3, providing for 
grants to the States for unemployment 
compensation. There is little doubt in 
my mind but that as the years go on, 
demands will be made, very properly, for 
increases in the annuity and benefit pro- 
visions under title 2 and for compensa- 
tion increases under title 3. It seems to 
me that in view of this almost over- 
whelming demand for revision of the 
Social Security Act, that we should at 
the same time reexamine the whole 
philosophy involved in the reserve trust 
funds and that the present rate of tax, 
which will provide ample funds for years 
to come, should be maintained until op- 
portunity is had to reexamine and ex- 
plore the possibilities for revision of the 
entire act. Those who will be forced to 


And 


retire at age 65 in the next 15 years will 
be shocked to learn of the pitiful annui- 
ties on which they will be required to 
subsist. It seems to me that common 
honesty requires that this whole program, 
and especially titles 1, 2, and 3, be re- 
examined and reappraised now in the 
light of our experience under the system 
since 1936. We should reexamine the 
question involved in the accumulation of 
huge reserves of Government bonds in 
view of the present fiscal situation of the 
Nation. If we must raise taxes to take 
care of the aged and to pay suitable and 
proper annuities and unemployment 
compensation, we should do it directly 
through a system of income taxes in- 
stead of requiring the lowest income paid 
groups of the country to have levied upon 
them an income tax under the guise of 
social security all out of proportion in 
many instances to their ability to pay. 

I trust that further piecemeal attempts 
to deal with the problem will be post- 
poned and that the Ways and Means 
Committee will go into this whole subject 
matter again and bring before the Con- 
gress a completed and rounded piece of 
legislation that will attempt the solution 
of the complexities and problems that 
have arisen as a result of our experience 
with this law since 1936. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee will rise. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. McCorp, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee, having had under consideration the 
bill H. R. 5564, pursuant to House Reso- 
lution 667, had reported the same back to 
the House. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Speaker, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 262, nays 73, not voting 94, 
as follows: 

[Roll No. 120] 


YEAS—262 

Abernethy Bolton Colmer 
Allen, II. Bonner Cox 
Allen, La. Boren Cravens 
Andersen, Boykin Crawford 

H. Carl Bradley, Mich. Cunningham 
Anderson, Calif. Brehm Curley 
Andresen, Brown, Ga. Curtis 

August H. Bryson D'Alesandro 
Andrews, Ala, Buck Day 
Andrews, N. Y. Buckley Dewey 
Angell | Buffett Dilweg 
Arends Butler Disney 
Arnold Canfield Dondero 
Auchincloss Carlson, Kans. Doughton, N.C. 
Baldwin, Md. Carrier Drewry 
Barden Carson,Ohio Durham 
Barrett Carter Dworshak 
Bates, Mass, Case Eaton 
Beall Celler Elliott 
Beckworth Chapman Ellis 
Bender Chiperfield Ellsworth 
Bennett, Mich. Church Elmer 
Bennett,Mo, Clason Engle, Calif, 
Bishop Clevenger Fellows 
Blackney Cole, Mo. Fernandez 
Bland Cole, N. Y. Fish 
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Fisher Kinzer Reed, II. 
Folger Kleberg Reed, N. Y. 
Fulbright Knutson Rees, Kans, 
Fuller Kunkel Richards 
Fulmer Landis Rivers 
Gamble Lanham Robertson 
Gathings Larcade Robsion, Ky. 
Gavin Rockwell 
Gerlach LeCompte Rodgers, Pa. 
Gibson LeFevre Rogers, Mass. 
Gifford Lewis Rohrbough 
Gilchrist Ludlow Rolph 
Gillespie McConnell Rowe 
Gillette McCord Russell 
Gillie McCowen Satterfield 
Goodwin McGehee Schiffer 
Gossett McKenzie Schwabe 
Graham McMillan, S.C. Scrivner 
Grant, Ala MeMillen, INI. Short 
Grant, Ind. McWilliams Simpson, MI. 
Gregory Maas Simpson, Pa. 
Gwynne Mahon Slaughter 
Hazen Manasco Smith, Ohio 
Hale Mansfield, Tex. Smith, Va. 
Hall, Martin, Iowa Smith, Wis. 

Edwin Arthur Martin, Mass, Springer 
Hall, Mason Starnes, Ala. 

Leonard W. May Stearns N. H. 
Halleck Merrow Stewart 
Hancock Michener Stigler 
Hare Miller, Conn. Sullivan 
Harris Miller. Mo. Sumner, Il. 
Hays Miller. Nebr. Sumners, Tex. 
Hébert Miller, Pa. Sundstrom 
Heidinger Mills Taber 
Hess Monkiewicz Talbot 
Hill Mott Talle 
Hobbs Mundt Taylor 
Hoeven Murray, Tenn, Thomason 
Hoffman Murray, Wis. Tibbott 
Holmes, Mass. Newsome Towe 
Holmes, Wash. Norman Troutman 
Hope Norrell Vincent, Ky. 
Horan O'Brien, N. Y. Vinson, Ga, 
Howell O'Hara Vorys, Ohio 
Jarman O'Konski Vureell 
Jenkins O'Neal Walter 
Jensen Face Weaver 
Johnson, Patton Weichel, Ohio 

Anton J. Peterson, Fla. Wee 
Johnson, Peterson, Ga. White 

Calvin D. Philbin Whitten 
Johnson, Ind, Phillips Whittington 
Johnson, Pittenger Wigglesworth 

J. Leroy Ploeser Willey 
Johnson, Plumley Wilson 

Luther A. Poulson Winter 
Johnson, Okla. Powers Wolcott 
Jones Pratt, Wolfenden, Pa. 
Jonkman Joseph M. Woodruff, Mich, 
Judd ice Woodrum, Va, 
Kean Ramey Worley 
Kearney Randolph Zimmerman 
Keefe Rankin 
Kerr Reece, Tenn, 

NAYS—73 

Anderson, G er Murphy 

N. Mex. Harless, Ariz. Myers 
Bates, Ky. Norton 
Bloom Hoch O'Brien, II. 
Bradley, Pa. Hull O'Brien, Mich, 
B N. T. Izac O'Connor 
Burdick Johnson, Poage 
Camp Lyndon B Priest 
Cannon, Mo. Kee Rabaut 
Capozzoli Kefauver Ramspeck 

ochran Kelley Robinson, Utah 
Coffee King wan 
Cooper Kirwan Sabath 
Crosser Klein Sadowski 
Dawson Lane Sauthoff 
Dingell Lemke Smith, Maine 

rharter Lesinski Snyder 
Engel, Mich. Lynch Spence 
Feighan McCormack Tarver 
Flannagan Madden Thomas, Tex, 
Fogarty Marcantonio Voorhis, Calif. 
Forand Monroney Weiss 
Gale Morrison,La. Welch 
Gordon Morrison, N.C. Wickersham 
Gorski Murdock Wright 
NOT VOTING—94 

Baldwin, N. Y. Byrne Delaney 
Barry Cannon, Fla. Dickstein 
Bell ` Chenoweth Dies 
Brooks Clark Dirksen 
Brown, Ohio Compton Domengeaux 
Brumbaugh Cooley Douglas 
Bulwinkle Costello Ellison, Md. 
Burch, Va. Courtney Elston, Ohio 
Burgin Daughton, Va. Fay 
Busbey Davis Fenton 


Fitzpatrick LaFollette Scott 

Ford Lambertson Shafer 
Furlong Luce Sheppard 
Gallagher McGregor Sheridan 
Gearhart McLean Smith, W. Va. 
Griffiths McMurray Somers, N. X. 
Gross Magnuson Sparkman 
Harness, Ind. Maloney Stanley 
Hartley Mansfield, Stefan 
Heffernan Mont. Stevenson 
Hendricks Merritt Stockman 
Herter Mruk Thomas, N.J. 
Hinshaw O'Toole Tolan 
Holifield Outland Torrens 
Jackson Patman Treadway 
Jeffrey Pfeifer Wadsworth 
Jennings Pracht, Ward 
Johnson, Ward C. Frederick Wasielewski 
Kennedy Rizley ene 

Keogh Rooney Whelchel, Ga. 
Kilburn Sasscer Winstead 
Kilday Scanlon Wolverton, N. J. 


So the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 


Mr. Elston of Ohio for, with Mr. Outland 
against. 

Mr. Douglas for, with Mr. Baldwin of New 
York against. 

Mr. Gallagher for, with Mr. Wasielewski 
against. 

Mr. Smith of West Virginia for, with Mr. 
Fitzpatrick against. 

Mr. Brown of Ohio for, with Mr. Barry 
against. 

Mr. Daughton of Virginia for, with Mr. 
Fay against, 

Mr. Herter for, with Mr. McMurray against. 

Mr. Sasscer for, with Mr. Somers of New 
York against. 

Mr. Jeffrey for, with Mr. Torrens against. 

Mr. Fenton for, with Mr. Rooney against. 

Mr. McGregor for, with Mr. Delaney 
against. 

Mr. Gross for, with Mr. Scanlon against. 

Mr. Rizley for, with Mr. Dickstein against. 

Mr. Griffiths for, with Mr. Byrne against, 

Mr. Stefan for, with Mr. Keogh against. 

Mr. Kilburn for, with Mr. Heffernan 
against. 

Mr. Shafer for, with Mr. Merritt against. 

Mr. Jennings for, with Mr. O'Toole against. 

Mr. C. Frederick Pracht for, with Mr. 
Pfeifer against. 


General pairs: 

Mr. Bell with Mr. Dirksen. 

Mr. Clark with Mr. Ellison of Maryland. 

Mr. Winstead with Mr. Harness of Indiana, 

Mr. Burch of Virginia with Mrs. Luce. 

Mr. Sheppard with Mr. Wadsworth. 

Mr. Kennedy with Mr. Hartley. 

Mr. Bulwinkle with Mr. Wolverton of New 
Jersey. 

Mr. Kilday with Mr. Thomas of New 
Jersey. 
' Mr. Sparkman with Mr. Chenoweth. 

Mr. Cooley with Mr. Stockman. 

Mr. Davis with Mr. Busbey. 

Mr. Courtney with Miss Stanley. 

Mr. Brooks with Mr. Compton. 

Mr. Cannon of Florida with Mr. Stevenson. 

Mr. Hendricks with Mr. LafFollette. 

Mr. Domengeaux with Mr. Scott. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on 
the table. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend as part of 
my remarks, two letters from the A. F. 
of L., and one from the C. I. O., and one 
4-page pamphlet. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection, 
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PURCHASE OF LOGS—FIVE CIVILIZED 
TRIBES 


Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table, the bill (H. R. 2185) to 
authorize the Secretary of the Interior, 
in carrying out the purposes of the act 
of May 18, 1916 (39 Stat. 137), to pur- 
chase logs, lumber, and other forest pro- 
ducts, with Senate amendment thereon, 
disagree to the Senate amendments and 
ask for a conference. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mon- 
tana? 

There was no objection. 

The Chair appointed the following 
conferees: Mr. O’Connor, Mr. FERNANDEZ, 
Mr. Murpock, Mr. MUNDT, and Mr. GIL- 
CHRIST. 

WATER-BORNE EXPORT AND IMPORT 

FOREIGN COMMERCE 


Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the proceedings in 
the Committee on the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries by which the bill, H. R. 
5387, was ordered to be reported to the 
House be vacated, for the purpose of con- 
sidering proposed amendments. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr, 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
what is the request of the gentleman? 

Mr. BLAND. It is a bill amending sec- 
tion 101 (a) of the Merchant Marine Act 
of 1936. The purpose is to vacate cer- 
tain proceedings of the committee, which 
ordered the bill reported. 

The SPEAKER. As the Chair under- 
stands, the committee ordered the bill 
reported, but it has not yet been reported, 
and the gentleman from Virginia desires 
it to go back to the committee for fur- 
ther consideration by the commitee. Is 
there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. COFFEE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent at the conclusion of 
the legislative business today and any 
other special orders I be permitted to 
address the House for 12 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in two instances; one to include a 
short address by Gilbert Montague, and 
another by Edward J. Meeman, of the 
Memphis (Tenn.) Press-Scimitar. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 


CALENDAR WEDNESDAY BUSINESS 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the call of the 
calendar on Wednesday, tomorrow, be 
dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection, 
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CONSENT CALENDAR 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that it be in order on 
Monday of next week, December 11, to 
continue the call of the Consent Calen- 
dar, starting with the bill following the 
ist bill that was considered on Monday 
ast. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. m 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr’ SHORT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may insert 
three brief newspaper articles in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CARLSON of Kansas. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that I may 
revise and extend my remarks on the 
bill, H. R. 1744, which we had under 
consideration this morning, and that 
they may appear at that point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PETERSON of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp and to 
include therein two short forms. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 10 minutes today 
following the gentleman from Washing- 
ton [Mr. COFFEE]. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leaves of ab- 
sence were granted as follows: 

To Mr. Hartitey of New Jersey (at the 
request of Mr. Eaton), for 3 days, on ac- 
count of official business. 

To Mr. KL Dax, for 3 days, on account 
of important official Government busi- 
ness. 

To Mr. Vinson of Georgia, indefinitely. 

To Messrs. HEFFERNAN, PRICE, Rowan, 
WOLFENDEN of Pennsylvania, BLACKNEY, 
Warp JOHNSON, GRANT, McWILLIAMS, 
PlokSsER, and Mrs. SMITH of Maine, on 
account of official business. 

The SPEAKER. Under the previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. Corrre] is recognized 
for 12 minutes. 


A COMMENT ON THE CURRENT CRISIS IN 
GREECE 


Mr. COFFEE. Mr. Speaker, Greece, 
after 4 years of dictatorship under 
Metaxas, and another 4 years of suffer- 
ing, misery, exploitation, and murder un- 
der Nazi tyrants, deserves better of us 
than to have to continue shedding its 
blood for the democracy they so richly 
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deserve and which they want so much. 
They want it so urgently that they con- 
tinue to fight for it now, despite the years 
of starvation and malnutrition which 
have weakened the nation so that it is 
almost a miracle that they are physically 
able, let alone willing, to fight for an 
ideal. 

Now Churchill threatens that the 
Allies will not give Greece relief supplies 
“if tommy guns provided for use against 
the Germans are now used in an attempt 
to impose by violence a Communist dic- 
tatorship without the people being able 
to express their wishes.” 

Every word of this statement can be 
disproved. It is sincerely hoped that 
Winston Churchill, although he has had 
ample opportunity to learn the facts 
from members of Parliament, who 
sought to correct him many times, is mis- 
informed, instead of something worse. 

Churchill speaks of guns being sup- 
plied to kill Germans, instead of being 
used to impose by violence a Communist 
dictatorship. The first guns used in the 
current struggle were, according to re- 
ports from two American eyewitnesses— 
M. W. Fodor, Chicago Sun correspondent, 
and the United Press Athens correspond- 
ent—used by Greek police against un- 
armed men, women, and children, who 
were attempting to demonstrate peace- 
fully against the Greek Government’s 
unfair edicts. 

Unfortunately, some of the guns used 
by the Greek police may not even have 
been Allied because these same police 
who fired on Greek people Sunday kept 
order for the Germans in Nazi-occupied 
Athens. They were the ones used to 
keep down the Greeks who dared dis- 
agree with the Quisling ruler, Rallis, or 
his Fascist overlords. The guns which 
Churchill pledges the British to support 
may, in fact, be German lugers. 

As to the attempt to establish a Com- 
munist dictatorship by force, authorita- 
tive reports state that no more than 10 
percent of the E. A. M., national libera- 
tion movement and its military adjunct, 
the E. L. A. S., is Communist. The E. A. 
M. is strongly democratic; members of 
the Popular—Democrat—Party, the Pop- 
ular Democratic Union, the Republican 
Union, the Agrarian Party, and some 
liberals and loyalists are also repre- 
sented. Furthermore, John Chabot 
Smith, writing for the New York Herald 
Tribune from Athens, and Frank Gervasi 
of Collier’s, specifically state that the 
Greek Communists are not similar to 
American Communists but more like our 
Democrats or even our Republicans; they 
are, in the term Stalin applied to the 
Chinese Communists, “margarine Com- 
munists.” 

In any event, only 10 percent of E. A.M. 
are Communists of any sort. Of course 
they are a politically alert minority, or- 
ganized and able to operate more effec- 
tively than others. But every action of 
the E. A. M., up to the very present, 
shows that they did not want to take over 
the Greek Government by force. 

After Papandreo, the Greek Premier, 
publicly insulted the E. A. M., representa- 
tives of that organization, of their own 
volition, came to Lebanon to confer with 
him, willing to lay aside their pride in 
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the best interests of the Greek people. 
They joined his government although 
they only have 5 ministers out of 23 in 
the cabinet—totally out of proportion to 
their actual political strength. 

Several days before the British landed 
in Greece—using, by the way, colonial 
troops usually reserved for action in 
British colonies, instead of British regu- 
lars—the Germans had cleared out of the 
Peloponnesus and Athens. But the water 
works of Athens, the streetcars and elec- 
tric power works were not blown up by 
the Germans as they left. Was this due 
to a sudden change of heart by the Ger- 
mans? Did they decide not to blast 
Athens to shambles because they did not 
want to inconvenience the Greek people? 
They did not scorch the earth behind 
them because the people of Athens and 
the E. A. M. prevented them from doing 
it. They killed the Germans assigned to 
blow up the works or removed fuses after 
they left. The E. A. M. patrolled Athens 
and kept peace and order after the Ger- 
mans left for almost 4 days before the 
British troops arrived to liberate the al- 
ready free city. 

A secret report by a British agent to 
the foreign office last year revealed that 
the Germans were deliberately fostering 
fear of Communism and I quote: 

They (the Germans) have deliberately 
stressed the Communist bogey and instilled 
moderate opinion with the fear of a Com- 
munist coup on the liberation of Greece. 


Has the British Prime Minister suc- 
cumbed to this German propaganda? 

Every report from Greece stated that, 
except for two small sections of the 
country, the E. A. M. was in full con- 
trol of Greece. But the E. A. M. did 
not try to keep this control when the 
British and the Government in exile 
moved in. The National Liberation 
Movement, confident it could win a 
Democratic victory in a free election, had 
no reason to fear the Government in 
exile, so they willingly relinquished their 
power. 

What did the Greek Government in 
exile, encouraged by a British Army, 
backed by a prime minister who spe- 
cifically stated he wanted George II to 
return to Greece, do? Fearing E. A. M.'s 
strength, the reactionary members of 
the Government, some of whom had been 
connected with the Metaxas dictator- 
ship, tried to abolish the E, L. A. S., mili- 
tary wing of the E. A. M. 

In France, de Gaulle had to incorpo- 
rate some of the guerrilla movement into 
his regular army, and Belgium is hav- 
ing to do that this very moment. But 
in Greece, where it had been agreed 
previously by representatives of the 
E. A. M. and Premier Papandreo that 
E. L. A. S. forces would be integrated 
with the Greek Regular Army, the 
Papandreo Government tried to sidestep 
this agreement. 

When the Greek people tried to dem- 
onstrate against this lack of faith, Greek 
police backed up by British patrols, fired 
on them. That brings the entire story 
up to date. 

The whole tragic mistake is pointed 
out by Frank Gervasi, former I. N. S. 
foreign correspondent, who was in 
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Greece recently, in his recent article for 
Colliers wherein he stated: 


Even more disastrous to the future stabil- 
ity of Europe is the self-evident misread- 
ing of popular democratic upsurges in 
France, Italy, Yugoslavia, and now in Greece 
as manifestations of a Bolshevik or Com- 
munist trend linked to dark maneuverings 


_of the Comintern. That’s unmitigated rot. 


And what is our own State Depart- 
ment’s role in this drama? 

The State Department says that they 
are taking no part in the present Greek 
crisis. In a statement issued today, they 
reiterated their policy to have countries 
of the United Nations “work out their 
problems of government along demo- 
cratic lines without influence from out- 
side.” This statement is not enough— 
it must be implemented by telling Greece 
and Great Britain, as President Roose- 
velt said in a letter to the editor of the 
Greek National Herald, which censor- 
ship probably kept out of Greece, that 
the American Government will not re- 
fuse to aid Greece because of the gov- 
ernment the people choose. 

Democracy all over the world must 
have active support of the greatest de- 
mocracy of the world, the United States 
of America. 


PERSONAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr. BELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BELL. Mr. Speaker, a few mo- 
ments ago, when H. R. 5564 was passed, 
I was absent from the Chamber on a 
matter of important official business 
connected with the Committee on In- 
sular Affairs. Had I been present, I 
would have voted in favor of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts IMrs. 
Rocers] is recognized for 10 minutes. 


SHORTAGE OF WAR SUPPLIES 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I have repeatedly urged, at 
home and abroad, that the American 
public be told the truth about the situa- 
tion concerning the battle fronts. It is 
obvious that both the Japanese and the 
Germans have known very much more 
about our condition of supplies and war 
matériel than has the American public. 
Only by securing the whole truth, to my 
mind, will the manufacturers of America 
and the workers of America give us full 
wartime production. 

May I read, Mr. Speaker, from an arti- 
cle which has the date line December 
4, by Noel Monks, London Daily Mail 
correspondent with the United States 
Ninth Army in Germany: 

I wish some of the American munition 
workers, who, thinking the war has been won, 
have quit their jobs to take up peacetime 
occupations, could have been beside me at 
a forward regimental command post today. 

American infantry, launching the final at- 
tack on a German-held town from the out- 


skirts, were counterattacked by the last Ger- 
man tanks remaining in the area, ` 
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The heavy fire of the tanks caught the 
doughboys as they came up an incline toward 
the town. 

They had no tank support of their own, 
owing to enemy mines in the sector and 
the narrowness of their avenue of attack. 

A call was put through for artillery sup- 
port while the Yanks dug in. 

I was back at the command post when 
the colonel passed on the request for artil- 
lery support, The reply I heard coming over 
the phone embarrassed me and I moved into 
a corner of the cellar. 

A voice was saying: “Too bad, but we fired 
our quota of shells in the opening stages of 
the attack.” 

Without saying another word, the young 
colonel replaced the phone on its hook and 
slumped back in his chair. 

With shaking hands, he lit a cigarette, and 
I could see emotion was running through 
him. 

Then he said: 

“Fired their quota. No use telling them 
the German tanks haven't fired their quota. 
My men are getting cut up for want of a few 
more American shells.” 


Mr. Speaker, I blame Winston Church- 
ill for his optimistic reports of the end 
of the war; that the war would be over 
this year. General Eisenhower also 
made the optimistic statement that the 
war would be over at the end of the year 
or soon thereafter. Why those reports 
were made, Mr. Speaker, I cannot 
imagine, because on D-day, when our 
forces went in and were moderately suc- 
cessful, they knew exactly what the forti- 
fications were in those towns; they knew 
the depth of the walls; they found that 
many of those fortifications could not be 
demolished by bombs dropped from air- 
planes, and still these optimistic state- 
ments by leaders were made. Mr. 
Speaker, no public request from the ad- 
ministration here was made for pro- 
duction; no description of the terrible 
need for production was made at that 
time. Many lives have been lost as the 
result of that. Today, Mr. Speaker, I 
have the requirements for the ammuni- 
tion needed. This comes from the War 
Department and is a direct quotation: 

“The requirements for small arms am- 
munition for 1945 have been greatly in- 
creased. The increased requirements have 
been brought about because of increased ex- 
penditures on the fighting fronts; the need 
for making good these expenditures is eating 
into our reserves at a rapid rate. 

“This increase is also the result of battle- 
field experience, particularly in the Euro- 
pean theater of operations.” 

The above statements by the Under Secre- 
tary of War give the basic underlying reasons 
for the changing requirements in virtually 
all categories of ammunition. It means that 
the methods of conducting modern warfare 
have evolved under actual fighting condi- 
tions, so that the original concept as to how 
much ammunition would be required has had 
to be revised. Although this condition was 
recognized some time ago, and new ammuni- 
tion plants put under construction, during 
the period of expansion it has been necessary 
to seriously deplete our reserves. The cur- 
rent drive is to bring ammunition produc- 
tion up to the new requirements. 


This is signed by the Director of Ma- 
tériel, so it is an accurate description of 
what the War Department is needing. 
You will note it states there that the War 
Department recognized this condition 
some time ago, yet no public appeal was 
generally made for munitions of war ex- 
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cept by Mr. Patterson and General Som- 
ervell, who made repeated requests even 
when Mr. Nelson, of the War Production 
Board, was saying that they should con- 
vert to peacetime operation, and it was 
clear at that time that we would need 
this matériel. Anyone who was overseas, 
as I was, could see this need, and, of 
course, it was not just my opinion but 
the opinion of those who knew much 
more than I do about such matters, 

Mr. CALVIN D. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
yield to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. CALVIN D. JOHNSON. The small 
arms munitions are being made in plants 
that were constructed for that specific 
purpose for the Government. As I un- 
derstand, the cut-back was ordered by 
the War Department. In plants in the 
city of St. Louis and also in Alton, II., 
they curtailed the production of small 
arms ammunition some months ago. It 
seems to me the shortage should have 
been foreseen and they should have 
placed those plants back into production, 
because civilian requirements, were not 
the cause of the curtailment of the man- 
ufacture of small arms ammunition inas- 
much as those plants were built for a spe- 
cific purpose and nothing else could be 
manufactured there; yet the plant opera- 
tion was curtailed. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts, The 
gentleman is absolutely correct. Fur- 
ther, the War Department lost over a 
year of production at the beginning of 
the war. At Lowell, in my own district, 
they did not use existing facilities or the 
extremely fine labor we had. Much of 
that labor was already trained in the 
manufacture of small arms and of car- 
tridges, They were made at Lowell dur- 
ing the last war. Finally, they did go 
into producton of cartridges there, but 
there was a cut-back a year and a half 
ago, not only at Lowell, where the plant 
was eliminated, but also in St. Louis and 
elsewhere. I think six plants were closed 
down, some entirely. _ 

The Lowell plant was closed entirely 
but later at Lowell some of the plant was 
used in the manufacture of wire, One 
reason I did not go overseas earlier was 
that they were not getting their priorities 
for the manufacture of wire. I was very 
anxious about it, as I was told by the 
War Department it was a critical war 
item, Finally, the priorities came 
through. On every front I visited there 
was a tremendous shortage of wire. 
Wire today is vitally needed. It is ex- 
tremely tragic that the delay took place, 
because the shortage of supplies meant 
that the Germans had a chance to get 
strong again and to get reinforcements, 
while our own Army was waiting. I felt 
also that the supplies might have been 
moved up from some other area, but they 
were not moved up for a number of 
weeks. 

As everyone knows, the fighting today 
is very much more difficult for our forces 
than it was when they were stopped in 
France last September. It is much 
colder. The rain, the snow, and mud 
are much worse. I was there and I 
know what the mud means. Even in 
September and October I saw our soldiers 
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wallowing around at the front. I saw 
our doctors and nurses slipping and 
sliding working in the mud in the tent 
hospitals. It is a much more serious 
condition than if General Patton and 
some of the other generals had been al- 
allowed to go ahead at the time they were 
stopped in September. I was over there 
when the drive was stopped. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
yield. 

Mr. DINGELL. I deduct from the re- 
marks of the gentlewoman that she 
shares the views, at least partially, which 
I hold, that General Somervell and some 
of the directors of warfare in the Army, 
seemingly try to make it appear that all 
of this shortage, so called, of heavy shells 
and heavy ordnance is the fault of those 
of us here on the civilian home front. 
My belief is that much of it is due to cut- 
backs and miscalculations on the part of 
General Somervell and perhaps General 
Echols, and others in the Army and that 
it is not a matter entirely which you and 
I are to be blamed for or the men and 
women on the home front. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. No; 
I agree with the gentleman. We were 
not told the truth. 

Mr. DINGELL. At least it can be said 
that they miscalculated grossly. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. They 
miscalculated, I think, on the small arms, 
They must have known after D-day, and 
to be just about it, Mr. Patterson and 
General Somervell were asking for pro- 
duction but it was not backed up gener- 
ally by the administration. You see, war 
production was not urged. I think there 
was great miscalculation on the small 
arms. Iagree with the gentleman there, 
and also in the heavy shells and other 
war matériel. To my mind it was a 
great misjudgment. 

Mr. DINGELL. But at least it ought to 
be made clear that it is a matter of mis- 
judgment along with other things. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Un- 
doubtedly that is true. 

Mr. DINGELL, And it is not entirely 
the fault of men and women on the home 
front that certain plants were cut back 
or in some instances, completely shut 
down. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
agree with the gentleman thoroughly on 
that. And you cannot blame the manu- 
facturers; they thought everything was 
all right. You cannot blame labor be- 
cause labor thought there was enough 
production. That the war was prac- 
tically over. They were not told the 
truth. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Worry). The time of the gentlewoman 
from Massachusetts has expired. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 10 additional minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
stated before that I deeply regret that 
General Eisenhower made no public 
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appeal for arms at the time of the de- 
lay when General Patton and others were 
dashing forward into Germany, or prior 
to that at least after D-day, and I be- 
lieve if they would have been allowed to 
go forward, they would have been in 
Berlin today. And thereby saved thou- 
sands of lives. There was a strange and 
very peculiar silence about the alloca- 
tion of supplies. A public appeal should 
have been made then. I made an appeal 
from London. I made an appeal and 
spoke of the shortage to the press of the 
shells and of wire and of ammunition at 
a number of places along the front I 
made the same statement and I stated at 
the time, that there was no excuse for 
the delay in production, I made the 
same appeal to the press and to Govern- 
ment officials on my return to America, 
Iam making this speech today because I 
feel that we should be told the whole 
truth at the present time as to exacily 
what our situation is, not only in the 
European theater of war, ón the Italian 
front, and so forth, but also in the Pa- 
cific theaters of war. There is not an 
American citizen of this country today, 
I believe, that would not give everything 
he had in the way of labor and energy, in 
order to save our fine men and women. 
The story of the London correspondent 
is undoubtedly true. In September after 
our forces were stopped from advancing 
for a time I heard Mr. Winston Churchill 
in the House of Commons blame some of 
our press for their overoptimistic state- 
ments. They said that was the reason 
there was overoptimism, and so forth. 
Mr. Churchill made the first overopti- 
mistic statement regarding the near end 
of the war. It is time that the people 
were told the whole truth. I have asked 
that General Marshal come before the 
Congress, not on the floor of the House, 
perhaps, he cannot come here, but to 
some meeting room, to tell us exactly 
what the situation is, It is horrible to 
feel that there is any loss of life because 
this country has not produced. I know 
the people of the country so well. I 
know they would make any sacrifice in 
order to help production. 

Mr. CALVIN D. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
yield. 

Mr. CALVIN D. JOHNSON. I under- 
stand we have been lend-leasing war ma- 
terials to some 35 divisions in India. I 
do not know of any record of that many 
divisions fighting in that area. Thereisa 
possibility that the materials that have 
gone there may have been used to better 
advantage, if a check were made, in the 
European theater, 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
have heard it said repeatedly. I know 
that abroad, my feeling was verified that 
we should get a very complete check from 
foreign countries of exactly what is being 
done on lend-lease and also from our own 
Government. I think the gentleman will 
remember that when lend-lease was 
passed, I felt that Congress should have 
a check and keep control of lend-lease in 
order not to have it give away too many 
supplies to other countries and thereby 
weaken our own. 
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Mr. CALVIN D, JOHNSON, Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentlewoman yield? i 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Cer- 
tainly. 

Mr. CALVIN D. JOHNSON. In 1943 
we exported 7,198,000 tons of steel to for- 
eign countries, and of that amount, if I 
remember correctly, 830,000 tons went 
into South America, and much of the 
material the gentlewoman is referring to 
was included, being wire in exports to 
noncombatant countries, 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Yes; 
and I saw those American paratroopers 
in planes being towed by other airplanes 
going across to the tragic Arnhem dis- 
aster, and I realized the necessity for 
wire towlines then. I watched some of 
them going over, not to return. I saw 
that need at every front—at headquar- 
ters of every front, and every depart- 
ment—the great need for wire and also 
the great need for heavy shells. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Yes. 

Mr. DINGELL. I do not want to im- 
pose on the gentlewoman's time, but 
since we are talking about ordnance, and 
the shortage of shells, and heavy guns, 
a subject in which we are all deeply in- 
terested at the present time, I am won- 
dering what action the War Department 
and the War Production Board are going 
to take with regard to the utilization of 
certain still available plants. I saw the 
other day where Mr. Krug said it may be 
necessary to go on with the construction 
of additional plants—a plant-expansion 
program. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
Building new plants. I saw that myself, 
and I cannot understand it. 

Mr, DINGELL. I submit that there 
are still plants available that could be 
turned to that purpose, almost immedi- 
ately. When the amortization plan was 
before my committee, I submitted a list 
of plants then available. I was assured 
on more than one occasion by the War 
Department officials, including Mr. Pat- 
terson, that this could be done, and yet 
it has been unfulfilled so far as one great 
big plant is concerned in my district. I 
refer to the old Studebaker plant, where 
perhaps 15,000 to 20,000 men, and nec- 
essary machinery, could be installed im- 
mediately for this purpose. It still 
stands for a great part idle, and yet they 
are talking about building additional 
plants in order to manufacture ord- 
nance. It seems to me that Mr. Patter- 
son and the War Department ought to 
find out first whether available plants 
are being utilized before talking about 
spending more money to build new 
plants. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Ev- 
erybody over here ought to realize, 
that the fighting that is being done 
now is the most severe and the most 
difficult fighting done. The enemy is ex- 
tremely fanatical. I saw a lot of Ger- 
man prisoners and they are very fanat- 
ical. Isaw alot of the German wounded, 
and those boys are fanatical looking. 
Now the Germans are fighting on their 
homeland. They know every inch of the 
way. They have been preparing it for 
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years and years, and everyone who knows 
the underground tunnels knows that the 
land naturally lends itself to tunneling. 
Then take the concrete that the Germans 
have used to reinforce them. It is im- 
possible to have a bomb from the air do 
much in the way of abolishing some of 
them. You have to have heavy artillery. 
I was over there myself in the First World 
War, and I was down in the natural 
caves. I know the construction of them. 
I think the Germans could live for 
months underground if they have sup- 
plies. Probably they have many supplies 
in those underground tunnels now. I 
wish everyone could see the construction 
of the tunnels, and the fortifications, the 
pill boxes over there, 20 feet deep. 

Mr. CALVIN D. JOHNSON. Does the 
gentlewoman feel that the fanaticism is 
caused by the statement made that their 
country was to be turned into small 
farms? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 

That may have had something to do with 
it, but I think the fanaticism was there 
eyen before that. Everyone fighting 
overseas must know it. The Germans 
have been preparing for years for this 
war. They knew when the war started it 
was probably their last chance to gain 
their objective. But undoubtedly the 
statement the gentleman referred to 
added to their fanaticism because they do 
not want just to have a farm-land 
country. 
But then without that statement they 
would have been very ruthless, very cruel 
in their fighting. We shall have to travel 
every inch of the road to win the war, 
The Siegfried line is composed of hun- 
dreds of underground fortifications, 
These fortifications make it very dif- 
ficult for our men to break through. 
Then there is the Rhine River. 

And I repeat as I close, the importance 
of being told the truth. We shall have 
all the production we need if the truth 
be told and told us at once. The Army 
now is begging and begging for produc- 
tion. I was at a dinner where General 
Somervell spoke the other day at a meet- 
ing in Boston, and I myself spoke at the 
same meeting. Everyone agreed with 
me that we should be told the truth and 
the whole truth; that that was the im- 
portant thing in order to have the pro- 
duction that would save human lives. 
We are losing many lives because we 
have not the supplies. 

I said at Boston last Friday at the 
associated industries: 


You industrialists here today would con- 
tinue war production if you felt there was 
need, 

You have sons and daughters in the sery- 
ice. ‘You would not sacrifice them. That is 
equally true of the workers in industry. 
They are not cruel either. They, too, have 
sons and daughters in the service. It is un- 
American and incomprehensible that either 
labor or industry should stop war work and 
cut the life line of war supplies when the 
severing of that life line means the loss of 
thousands and thousands of lives. Already 
there have been many casualties because of 
delay of supplies at the front, because of 
false optimism about the end of the war—of 
accredited leaders at home and abroad. 

There has not been perfect frankness about 
war equipment, and now it is claimed there 
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is a 40-percent lag in production on the home 
front. But even when I was in the European 
theaters of war in September, I was told there 
was a lack of supplies at the front and as I 
stated several times at London, and at the 
front, and after my return to the United 
States, that there was great need of ammuni- 
tlon and wire. After the optimistic state- 
ments by General Eisenhower and Prime 
Minister Churchill last summer that war 
would soon be over and there was no general 
appeal for war supplies, it cannot be wondered 
at, that industry began to give thought to re- 
conversion and the workers began to think of 
peacetime jobs. If mistakes have been made 
in production it is largely due to the lack of 
frankness—this filtering of news—this less 
than the whole story that is given to the 
public, The public is losing faith in the 
stories of our victories. It is time that the 
half-truth stop and the public be told the 
whole truth. 

It is the only way we shall secure full war 
production for our fighting forces. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentlewoman from Massachusetts 
has again expired. 

EXPLANATION OF ABSENCE FROM ROLL 
CALL 


Mr. PFEIFER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? $ 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PFEIFER. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
inform the House of the reason why I am 
not recorded on the vote this afternoon, 
The bells in my office failed to ring. I 
was on the floor until 3 p. m., but then 
had gone to my office. When I came over 
the roll call had been finished. Never- 
theless, had I been present I would have 
voted “no.” 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. KLEIN, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that com- 
mittee had examined and found truly 
enrolled bills of the House on the fol- 
lowing titles, which were thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H.R.4866. An act for the relief of Alex 
Wylie and the estate of James Evans; and 

H. R.4917. An act conferring upon the 
State of Montana authority to exchange for 
other lands certain lands selected by the 
State of Montana for the use of the Univer- 
sity of Montana for biological station pur- 
poses pursuant to the act of March 3, 1905 
(33 Stat. 1080). 

ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. PFEIFER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 4 o'clock and 50 minutes p. m.) 
the House, pursuant to its previous order, 
adjourned until tomorrow, Wednesday, 
December 6, 1944, at 11 o’clock a. m, 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 

COMMITTEE ON REVISION OF THE Laws 

The committee will hold a hearing on 
Wednesday, December 6, 1944, at 10 a. m., 
in the committee room of the Committee 
on Agriculture, to consider H. R. 5450, 
to revise and codify the criminal laws 
of the United States and to hold public 
hearings thereon, 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC, 


2060. Under clause 2 of rule XXIV a 
letter from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a report on the re- 
quirement for water for military and 
civilian use in San Diego County, Calif., 
was taken from the Speaker's table and 
referred to the Committee on Irrigation 
and Reclamation. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. LEMKE: Committee on the Public 
Lands. S. 209. An act authorizing the con- 
veyance of certain property to the State of 
North Dakota; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 2019). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr, MURDOCK: Committee on Irrigation 
and Reclamation, H. R. 4795. A bill to au- 
thorize the undertaking of the initial stage of 
the comprehensive plan for the conservation, 
control, and use of the water resources of 
the Missouri River Basin; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 2020). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. LEMKE: Committee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation. H. R. 4808. A bill to amend 
the Fact Finders Act; with amendment (Rept. 
No, 2021). Referred to the Committee of the 


’ Whole House on the state of the Union, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. PETERSON of Florida: Committee on 
the Public Lands. H. R. 4857. A bill to con- 
firm the claims of Charles Gaudet under 
Spanish patents to section 18, township 11 
south, range 5 east, and section 21, township 
12 south, range 5 east, St. Helena meridian, 
Parish of St. Jamies, State of Louisiana, to- 
gether with all accretion; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 2022). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. MURDOCK: 

H. R. 5581. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to modify the provisions 
of a contract for the purchase of a power 
plant for use in connection with the San 
Carlos irrigation project; to the Committee 
on Irrigation and Reclamation. 


By Mr. CASE: 

H. R. 5582. A bill authorizing an appropri- 
ation to carry out the provisions of the act 
of May 3, 1928 (45 Stat. 484), and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Indian Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. McMILLAN of South Carolina: 

H. R. 5583. A bill establishing wage differ- 
ential for leadingmen and quartermen at 
all naval establishments; to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. WICKERSHAM: 

H. R. 5584. A bill to enable the mothers, 
fathers, and widows of deceased members of 
the armed forces now interred in cemeteries 
outside the continental limits of the United 
States or in Alaska to make a pilgrimage to 
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such cemeteries; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 
By Mr. PLOESER: 

H. J. Res, 322. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States limiting the tenure of office 
of President of the United States; to the 
Committee on Election of President, Vice 
President, end Representatives in Congress. 

By Mr. JARMAN: 

H. Res. 669, Resolution authorizing the 
printing of the prayers of the Chaplain of 
the House of Representatives; to the Com- 
mittee on Printing. t 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. CURLEY: 

H. R. 5585. A bill for the rellef of Evelyn 
DeNunzio, Mrs. Mary Capodanno, and the 
legal guardian of Vincent Capodanno; to. the 
Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. WILLEY: 

H. R. 5586. A bill for the relief of the estate 
of James W. Taylor III; to the Committee on 
Claims, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


6231. By Mr. ROLPH: Resolution of the 
Citizens Advisory Committee on Agriculture 
of the California State Reconstruction and 
Reemployment Commission, Sacramento, 
Calif., relative to making more equitable 
price stabilization provisions for agricul- 
tural production; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

6232. Also, resolution of the Citizens Ad- 
visory Committee on Agriculture of the Cali- 
fcrnia State Reconstruction and Reemploy- 
ment Commission, Sacramento, Calif., rela- 
tive to dates for establishing ceiling prices 
on farm products; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. . 


SENATE 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 6, 1944 


(Legislative day of Tuesday, November 
21, 1944) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O God, infinite in mercy, love, and 
power, we come knowing that all else is 
vanity, that all other cisterns are empty 
and broken and in Thee alone is the 
fountain of life. Thou knowest the stern 
responsibilities that confront us and the 
pathetic limitations of our knowledge. 
Thou knowest, too, our deep necessities 
and our unutterable desires. We can 
bring to Thee but unfulfilled aspirations 
and many a failure that makes us 
ashamed. When we foolishly endeavor 
to live our lives without Thee, we deny 
our reason, we blot out our hope, and 
destroy our joy. 

Forbid that our lives should be so busy 
with the trivial traffic of the common 
days that, as in the Bethlehem inn of long 
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ago, the highest and best should be 
crowded out of our reckoning. As the 
advent month brings a song that soars 
above the sobs and a flutter of wings 
above the woe of a warring world, lead 
our jaded and worldly wise spirits out 
to the peaceful plains where with the 
simple faith of shepherds we may hear 
the angels sing. So pour upon our Na- 
tion’s leaders Thy spirit of counsel and 
understanding that they may follow the 
star of their highest designs to a future 
‘for all humanity glorified by the light 
which comes from Thee. In the dear 
Redeemer’s name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. HILL, and by unani- 
mous consent, the reading of the Journal 
of the proceedings of the calendar day 
Tuesday, December 5, 1944, was dispensed 
with, and the Journal was approved. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States submitting nomina- 
tions were communicated to the Senate 
by Mr. Miller, one of his secretaries, 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. McLeod, one of its 
clerks, announced that the House had 
passed without amendment the following 
bills of the Senate. 


S. 556. An act for the relief of Pedro Jose 
Arrecoechea; 

S. 616. An act for the relief of Mrs, Mary 
Vullo; 

S. 1002. An act to compensate Roy W. Ol- 
sen for the loss of an eye on account of 
negligence of Works Progress Administration 
employees September 25, 1938, at Cranston, 
R. L; 


S. 1274. An act for the relief of Vodie Jack- 
son; N 

S. 1402. An act for the relief of Solomon 
and Marie Theriault; 

S. 1557. An act for the relief of Joel A. 
Hart; 

S. 1732, An act for the relief of Arthur M. 
Sellers; 

S. 1740. An act conferring jurisdiction upon 
the United States District Court for the Dis- 
trict of Massachusetts to hear, determine, and 
render judgment upon the claims of Mar- 
jorie E. Drake, Edith Mae Drake, Minnie L. 
Bickford, and Irene M. Paolini; 


8.1756. An act for the relief of William 
Luther Thaxton, Jr, and William Luther 
Thaxton, Sr.; 

8. 1853. An act for the relief of Dr. Frank 
E. Boland, Sr.; 

8.1869. An act for the relief of Mrs. Mamie 
Dutch Vaughn; 

S. 1897. An act for the relief of Mrs. Sophia 
Tannenbaum; 

S. 1899. An act conferring jurisdiction up- 
on the United States District Court for the 
District of Massachusetts to hear, determine, 
and render judgment upon the claim of Al- 
fred Files; 

S. 1900. An act conferring jurisdiction upon 
the United States District Court for the Dis- 
trict of Massachusetts to hear, determine, and 
render judgment upon the claim of the es- 
tate of Bertha L. Tatrault; 

S. 1942. An act for the relief of Dr. E. S. 
Axtell; 

S. 1958. An act for the relief of Fire Dis- 
trict No. 1 of the town of Colchester, Vt.; 

S. 1960. An act for the relief of Clifford E. 

Long and Laura C. Long; 
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S. 1968. An act for the relief of Elizabeth 
A. Becker 


S. 1987. An act for the relief of Gordon 
Lewis Coppage; 

S. 1998. An act for the relief of the estates 
of Joseph B. Gowen and Ruth V. Gowen; 

S. 1997. An act for the relief of Jack Stow- 
ers, B & O Store, and Cotton County Poultry 
& Egg Co.; 

S. 2006. An act for the relief of J. A. Davis; 

S. 2008. An act for the relief of Herman 
Philyaw; 

S. 2042. An act for the relief of the legal 
guardian of Nancy Frassrand, a minor; 

S. 2064. An act for the relief of Richard 
H. Beall; and 

S. 2168. An act for the relief of certain 
disbursing officers of the Army of the United 
States, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 2185) to 
authorize the Secretary of the Interior, 
in carrying out the purposes of the act 
of May 18, 1916 (39 Stat. 137), to pur- 
chase logs, lumber, and other forest prod- 
ucts; asked a conference with the 
Senate on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and that Mr. 
O'Connor, Mr. FERNANDEZ, Mr. Mon- 
bock, Mr. Munpt, and Mr. GILCHRIST 
were appointed managers on the part 
of the House at the conference. 

The message further announced that 
the House had passed the following bills, 
in which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 

H. R. 2148. An act for the relief of Elias 
Baumgarten; 

H. R. 2626. An act for the relief of certain 
Basque aliens; 

H. R.3614. An act for the 
Queen City Brewing Co.; 

H. R.3639. An act for the relief of Herman 
Weinert, Jr., M. D.; 

H. R. 4146. An act for the relief of Filip 
Nicola Lazarevich; 

H. R. 4224. An act for the relief of the 
Morgan Creamery Co.; and 

H. R. 6564. An act to fix the rate of tax 
under the Federal Insurance Contributions 
Act on employer and employees for the cal- 
endar year 1945. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the Vice President: 


S. 1471. An act for the relief of Mrs, Eu- 
gene W. Randall; 

S. 1590. An act for the relief of the State 
of Tennessee; 

S. 1645. An act relating to the administra- 
tion of the Glacier National Park Fish Hatch- 
ery, at Creston, Mont., and for other pur- 
poses; 

S. 1710. An act to authorize the sale and 
conveyance of certain property of the estate 
of Jackson Barnett, deceased Creek Indian; 

8.1877. An act to transfer Georgetown 
County, S. C., from the Florence division to 
the Charleston division of the eastern ju- 
dicial district of South Carolina; 

H. R. 4366. An act for the relief of Alex 
Wylie, and the estate of James Evans; and 

H. R.4917. An act conferring upon the 
State of Montana authority to exchange for 
other lands certain lands selected by the 
State of Montana for the use of the University 
of Montana for biological station purposes 
pursuant to the act of March 8, 1905 (33 
Stat. 1080). 


relief of the 
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CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. HILL. I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will call the roll. > 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names; 


Aiken Green Overton 
Austin Guffey Radcliffe 
Batley Gurney 
Ball Revercomb 
Hatch Reynolds 
Bilbo Hayden Robertson 
Buck Russell 
Burton Holman Shipstead 
Bushfield Jenner Stewart 
Butler Johnson, Colo, Taft 
Byrd Kilgore Thomas, Okla. 
Capper La Follette Thomas, Utah 
Caraway er ell 
Chandler Lucas ‘dings 
Clark, Mo McClellan Vandenberg 
McFarland Wagner 
Cordon McKellar Walsh, Mass. 
Danaher Maloney Walsh. N. J. 
Da vis Maybank Weeks 
Downey Mead Wheeler 
Eastland Millikin Wherry 
Ellender Murray White 
Ferguson Nye Wiley 
Gerry O'Daniel Willis 
Gillette O'Mahoney Wilson 


Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sena- 
tor from Virginia [Mr. Grass] is absent 
from the Senate because of illness. 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. Mc- 
Carran] and the Senator from Utah (Mr. 
Morpock] are detained on official busi- 
ness for the Senate. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. PEPPER] 
is absent on important public business. 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
BARKLEY] and the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. CHavez] are unavoidably de- 
tained. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. AN- 
DREWS], the Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Battery], the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. CLARK], the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. GILLETTE], the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. GEORGE], the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. ScrucHam], the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Tuomas], the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Troman], the Sena- 
tor from Washington [Mr. WALLGREN] 
and the Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. WatsH] are necessarily absent. 

Mr. WHERRY. The following Sena- 
tors gre necessarily absent: 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Brew- 
ster], the Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. Brivces!, the Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. Brooks], the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Moore], and the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. Tosey]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-five 
Senators have answered to their names, 
A quorum is present. 


SENATOR FROM LOUISIANA— 
CREDENTIALS 


Mr. ELLENDER presented the creden- 
tials of Joun H. Overton, chosen a Sena- 
tor from the State of Louisiana for the 
term commencing January 3, 1945, which 
vere read and ordered to be filed, as fol- 
OWS: 


STATE or LOUISIANA, 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT. 
To the PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE OF THE 
UNITED STATES: 
This is to certify that on the 7th day of 
November 1944, Jonn H. Overton was duly 


1944 


chosen by the qualified electors of the State 
of Louisiana a Senator from said State to 
represent said State in the Senate of the 
United States for the term of 6 years, begin- 
ning at noon on January 3, 1945. 

Witness: His Excellency, our Governor, J. 
H. Davis, and our seal hereto affixed at Baton 
Rouge, this 20th day of November, in the 
year of our Lord, 1944, 

J. H. Davis, 
Governor, 
By the Governor: 
[SEAL] WADE O. MARTIN, Jr., 
Secretary of State. 


DECEMBER 6, 1944. 
To the Senate: 
The above-mentioned committee hereby 
submits the following report showing the 
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REPORT OF COMMISSION ON LICENSURE | PERSONS EMPLOYED BY A COMMITTEE 


(HEALING ARTS PRACTICE ACT), DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a letter from the President of the 
Commission on Licensure (Healing Arts 
Practice Act), District of Columbia, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report 
showing the activities of the Commission 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1944, 
which, with the accompanying report, 
was referred to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 


COMMITTEE ON MILITARY AFFAIRS 


name of persons employed by the committee 
who are not full-time employees of the Sen- 
ate or of the committee for the month of 
November 1944, in compliance with the terms 


WHO ARE NOT FULL-TIME SENATE OR 
COMMITTEE EMPLOYEES 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a monthly report of the chair- 
man of the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs made in response to Senate Resolu- 
tion 319, agreed to August 23, 1944, rela- 
tive to persons employed who are not 
full-time employees of the Senate or any 
committee thereof, which were ordered to 
lie on the table and to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


of Senate Resolution 319, agreed to August 
23, 1944: 


Name of individual 


.---| 3801 Fourth St. SE. 
4434 First St. NE 
-| 1911 R St. NW 
-| Clinton, Md... 


Theodore B. Stothart 
Amy J. Tishendorf. 
Col. Lewis Sanders 
Col. David A, Wat 


Address 


8 Annual 
Name and address of department or organization rate of 
by whom paid com 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. RADCLIFFE, from the Committee 
on Commerce; 

H. R. 4968. A bill to amend section 511 (c) 
of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as 
amended, relative to deposit of vessel pro- 
ceeds received from the United States in cer- 
tain cases, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1315). ` 

By Mr. ROBERTSON, from the Committee 
on Claims: 

H. R. 2150. A bill for the relief of Diemer 
„Adison Coulter and Frances Andrews Coul- 
ter; without amendment (Rept. No. 1316); 

H. R. 3218. A bill for the relief of Enid M. 
Albertson; without amendment (Rept, No. 
1317); 

H. R. 3484. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Pearl 
W. Peterson; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1318); 

H. R.3781. A bill for the relief of Hall Far- 
ris; without amendment (Rept. No. 1319); 

H. R. 3880. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Anna 
Zukas; without amendment (Rept. No, 1352) ; 

H. R.3928. A bill for the relief of James 
LeRoy Eden; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1320); 

H. R 4333. A bill for the relief of Bertha 
LeFrancg; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1321); and 

H. R. 4629. A bill for the relief of Ludwig 
Wolf; without amendment (Rept. No. 1322). 

By Mr. WILSON, from the Committee on 
Claims: 

H. R. 3302. A bill for the relief of Eleanor 
Parkinson; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1351). 

By Mr, WHERRY, from the Committee on 
Claims: 

H. R. 2354. A bill for the relief of the estate 
of Mrs. Phoebe Sherman, and for Mrs. Har- 
riett W. Vanderhoef and Allan Vanderhoef; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1335); 

H. R. 2688. A bill for the relief of Clarence 
H. Miles, Mrs. Mollie Miles, and Hardy Miles, 
a minor; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1336) ; 

H. R. 4588. A bill for the relief of Robert L. 
Whiddon; with an amendment (Rept. No. 
1338); and 

H. R. 4631. A bill for the relief of John L. 
MacNeil; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1337). 


By Mr. ELLENDER, from the Committee on 
Claims: 

H.R.3191. A bill for the relief of Lillian 
Hill; without amendment (Rept. No. 1323); 

H. R. 3414. A bill for the relief of Edward 
C. Robbins; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1845); 

H. R. 3467. A bill for the relief of Miss Anne 
Watt; without amendment (Rept. No. 1346); 

H. R.4101. A bill for the relief of P. E. 
Brannen; with an amendment (Rept. No. 
1350) ; 

H. R. 4451. A bill for the relief of John Me- 
Laughlin, Sr., and John McLaughlin, Jr.; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1347); 

H. R. 4525. A bill for the relief of M. Grace 
Murphy, administratrix of the estate of John 
H. Murphy; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1348); and 

H. R. 4542. A bill for the relief of Harold 
Miller; without amendment (Rept. No. 1349). 

By Mr. ODANIEL, from the Committee on 
Claims: 

H. R. 2300. A bill for the relief of Rose B. 
Luzar; without amendment (Rept. No. 1339); 

H. R.3369. A bill for the relief of Harry V, 
Hearn; without amendment (Rept. No. 1340); 

H. R. 3814. A bill for the relief of M. Senders 
& Co.; without amendment (Rept. No. 1341); 

H. R. 3995. A bill for the relief of Walter 
Lundmark; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1324); 

H. R. 4038. A bill for the relief of Joseph 
W. Steel; without amendment (Rept. No, 
1325); 

H. R. 4144. A bill for the relief of Brig. Gen. 
Louis J. Fortier; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1326); 

H. R. 4212. A bill for the relief of Robert 
Rowe and Mary Rowe; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1342); 

H.R.4213. A bill for the relief of Karl 
Lungstras; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1343); 

H. R. 4322. A bill for the relief of the estate 
of Floyd M. Adair, deceased; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1327); 

H. R. 4345. A bill for the relief of the legal 
guardian of Luther Marcus Smith, a minor; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1328); 

H. R. 4549. A bill for the relief of Sandy O. 
Brown; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1329); and 

H. R. 4962. A bill for the relief of Jessie 
Springsteen and John Springsteen; without 
amendment (Rept. No, 1344). 


Rost. R. REYNOLDS, Chairman, 


By Mr. STEWART, from the Committee on 
Claims: 

H. R. 1556. A bill for the relief of Archie 
Barwick; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1330); 

H. R. 2543. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
To Jones; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1331); 

H. R. 4049. A bill for the relief of Alfred F, 
Ross; without amendment (Rept. No. 1332); 

H. R. 4367. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Julia Toler; with an amendment (Rept. No. 
1334); 

H. R. 4481. A bill for the relief of William 
H. Crompton; with an amendment (Rept. No. 
1353); and 

H. R. 4593. A bill for the relief of Thomas 
R. Clark; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1333). 


PRINTING OF REPORT OF NATIONAL So- 
CIETY OF DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERI- 
CAN REVOLUTION (S. DOC. NO. 251) 


Mr. HAYDEN, from the Committee on 
Printing, reported an original resolution 
(S. Res. 347), which was considered by 
unanimous consent and agreed to, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That the Forty-seventh Annual 
Report of the National Society of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution for 
the year ended April 1, 1944, be printed as 
a Senate document, 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


Mrs. CARAWAY, from the Committee 
on Enrolled Bills, reported that on today, 
December 6, 1944, that committee pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the following enrolled bills: 


S. 1471. An act for the relief of Mrs. Eugene 
W. Randall; 

S. 1590. An act for the relief of the State 
of Tennessee; 

S. 1645. An act relating to the administra- 
tion of the Glacier National Park Fish Hatch- 
ery, at Creston, Mont., and for other pur- 


poses; 

5.1710. An act to authorize the sale and 
conveyance of certain property of the estate 
of Jackson Barnett, deceased Creek Indian; 
and 

S. 1877. An act to transfer Georgetown 
County, S. C., from the Florence division to 
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the Charleston division of the eastern ju- 
dicial district of South Carolina. 


BILL INTRODUCED 


Mr. MEAD introduced a bill (S. 2212) 
for the relief of Thomas F. Gray, which 
was read twice by its title and referred 
to the Committee on Claims. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred, as in- 
dicated: 


H. R. 2148. An act for the relief of Elias 
Baumgarten; 

H. R. 2626. An act for the relief of certain 
Basque aliens; and 

H. R. 4146. An act for the relief of Filip 
Nicola Lazarevich; to the Committee on Im- 
migration. 

H. R. 3614. An act for the relief of the 
Queen City Brewing Co.; 

H. R. 3639. An act for the relief of Herman 
Weinert, Jr., M. D.; and 

H. R.4224. An act for the relief of the 
Morgan Creamery Co.; to the Committee on 
Claims. 


H. R. 5564. An acb to fix the rate of tax 
under the Federal Insurance Contributions 
Act on employer and employees for the cal- 
endar year 1945; to the Committee on 
Finance, 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON OLD-AGE 
AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE TRUST 
FUND 


Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor a series of questions and an- 
swers on the old-age and survivors in- 
surance trust fund. I believe these 
questions and answers will be of help to 
Senators in considering the problem of 
the social-security freeze, which now is 
pending before the Committee on Fi- 
nance. 

There being no objection, the ques- 
tions and answers were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


THE OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE TRUST 
£ FUND 

Question. What is the Federal old-age and 
survivors insurance trust fund? 

Answer. It is a fund composed of amounts 
accumulated under the old-age and survivors 
insurance program, The fund is held by the 
board of trustees under authority of the 
Social Security Act. The three members of 
this board, each of whom serves in an ex- 
officio capacity, are the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the Secretary of Labor, and the 
Chairman of the Social Security Board. The 
Secretary of the Treasury serves as managing 
trustee. 

Question. From what sources do receipts 
come into the trust fund? 

Answer. Receipts come primarily from con- 
tributions paid by covered workers and their 
employers toward old-age and survivors in- 
surance. A secondary source of receipts is 
interest received on investments held by the 
fund. A third potential source of revenue 
for the trust fund is provided in an amend- 
ment the Social Security Act in 1943, 
which authorizes, as a Government contribu- 
tion, the appropriation to the trust fund of 
such additional sums out of general revenues 
as may be required to finance the benefits 
and payments provided under the Social Se- 
curity Act. 

Question. Can the money in the trust fund 
be spent for any other purpose than to pay 
for old-age and survivors benefits and ad- 
ministrative expenses? Could money from 
the trust fund be used to pay out unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits, for instance, if 
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unemployment compensation funds were 
exhausted? 

Answer. No. The sums in the trust fund 
can be used for no other purpose than to pay 
old-age and survivors benefits and the ad- 
ministrative expenses of the program. There 
is no connection whatsoever between the old- 
age and survivors insurance trust fund and 
the unemployment trust fund, except that 
both operate under the Social Security Act. 

Question. Does the managing trustee in- 
vest all the contributions that come into the 
trust fund? 

Answer. He invests that portion of the 
trust fund which is not required for meeting 
current expenditures for benefits or adminis- 
tration. 

Question. Can the managing trustee in- 
yest sums from the trust fund as he pleases? 

Answer. No. According to the act, amounts 
in the fund not required for current ex- 
penditures must be invested in interest- 
bearing obligations of the United States Gov- 
ernment or in obligations guaranteed as to 
both principal and interest by the United 
States. The reason for this limitation is that 
such investments are the safest in the world. 
It is also standard practice for all trust funds 
held by the Federal Government. 

The investment feature of the trust fund 
is a procedure similar to that followed by 
sound business concerns. Banks, insurance 
companies, and others do not store in a vault 
all the money they receive, The money not 
currently needed is put to work—invested so 
it will earn interest. 

Question. What investments were made 
for the fund during the fiscal years ending 
June 30, 1943, and June 30, 1944? 

Answer. During the fiscal year 1943, spe- 
cial Treasury notes were bought to the 
amount of $1,434,000,000 and Treasury bonds 
to the amount of $125,000,000; during the 
fiscal year 1944, purchases of special Treasury 
notes totaled $342,000,000, purchases of 
Treasury bonds, $450,035,880, and Treasury 
certificates of indebtedness, $380,000,000. 

Question. How much does the interest 
from investments amount to? 

Answer. The total amount of interest re- 
ceived on investments of the trust fund 
through June 30, 1944, was $404,658,876. 

Question. Doesn't investing sums from the 
trust fund in Government bonds mean that 
old-age and survivors insurance contributions 
are collected to pay for other Government 
activities? 

Answer. No. The money is loaned to the 
Federal Government for use in the same way 
as money the Federal Government borrows 
from banks, insurance companies, individuals, 
etc. The loan must be repaid with interest. 

Question. Are not workers covered by O. 
A. S. I. taxed twice to pay for their benefits? 

Answer. No. The contributions are de- 
posited in the trust fund and invested in 
Government bonds, i. e., the Treasury bor- 
rows them. It uses the money just as if it 
had been borrowed from banks. Later, when 
benefits are to be paid, the Treasury may have 
to get money by taxation to redeem tho 
bonds held by the trust fund, so the trust 
fund can pay the benefits. These later taxes 
are not for the purpose of paying O. A. S. I. 
benefits. Rather, they are to pay for the cost 
of the war and the general operating ex- 
penses of the Government. If the trust fund 
were not there, the Treasury would have to 
borrow that much more from banks. Then 
in the future we would have to pay just as 
much in taxes to pay off the bonds held by 
the banks, and in addition we would have 
to be taxed to support the aged and survivors. 
So a contributory social security program 
which builds up a trust fund through pay- 
roll contributions now is really a device for 
getting wage earners as a group to finance 
their own future security by lending some of 
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repaid when needed. To this extent it re- 
duces the amount of taxation which will be 
necessary in the future to meet our total 
obligations. 

Question. If amounts from the trust fund 
are invested, does it not mean that when the 
money is needed to pay benefits it may not 
be there? 

Answer. The investments of the trust fund 
may be converted to cash at any time. More- 
over, every year the board of trustees sub- 
mits a report to Congress on the operations 
and status of the trust fund during the pre- 
ceding year and on its expected operation and 
status during the next 5 fiscal years. Thus, 
if there were ever any danger of there being 
too little money in the trust fund for pay- 
ments, the deficit would be foreseen early 
enough so that remedial action could be 
taken. 

Question. Is there enough in the fund now 
to take care of the liabilities when they come 
due? 

Answer. No; there is not. At present the 
system is not self-supporting. The total lia- 
bility which has accrued on a level premium 
basis for the payment of insurance benefits 
is several times in excess of the amount in 
the existing trust fund. 

Question. Have the rates of contribution 
been raised? 

Answer. No; the contributions have been 
kept at the original rates—1 percent of tax- 
able wages for both employer and employee. 
The original act provided that the rates 
should rise to 144 percent on January 1, 1940, 
to 2 percent on January 1, 1943, to 214 per- 
cent on January 1, 1946, and to 3 percent on 
January 1, 1949, The social security amend- 
ments of 1939 modified this original sched- 
ule of contribution rates to provide that the 
rate of 1 percent each on employees and em- 
ployers should continue in effect through 
1942, but left the remainder of the schedule 
as originally enacted. The Revenue Act of 
1942 provided that the 1-percent rates should 
continue through 1943. Public Law 211 of 
the Seventy-eighth Congress extended the 1- 
percent rates further through February 29, 
1944, while the Revenue Act of 1943 extended 
the same rates throughout 1944. As it stands 
now, the 2-percent rates are to go into effect 
on January 1, 1945, the 214-percent rates on 
January 1, 1946, and the 3-percent rates on 
January 1, 1949. 

Question. Why was a graduated schedule 
of contributions incorporated in the 1935 
Social Security Act? 

Answer. It was incorporated in order to 
give employees, employers, and the economy 
generally an opportunity to become adjusted 
to the imposition of the pay-roll taxes. 

Question. As time goes on, are benefit dis- 
bursements under the program expected to 
increase? 

Answer. They are expected to increase 
markedly over a long period. The reason is 
that for many decades the number of persons 
aged 65 and over will be increasing and that 
an increasing proportion of euch aged per- 
sons will be qualifying for benefits under the 
old-age and survivors insurance system. At 
the beginning of 1940 there were about 9,000,- 
000 persons aged 65 and over, equivalent to 
6.8 percent of the total population. Accord- 
ing to carefully developed estimates, the num- 
ber of persons aged 65 and over may increase 
to about 22,000,000 or 14.4 percent of the 
population within 40 years. Moreover, the 
proportion of aged persons eligible to receive 
benefits under the program will be constantly 
increasing over the same 40 years. 

Question. How much do present benefit 
payments total? 

Answer. Present benefit payments are 
around $200,000,000 a year, 

Question. Has the volume of benefit pay- 
ments increased or decreased on account of 


their present earnings to the Treasury, to be | the war? 
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Answer. Benefit payments have increased 
steadily during the war, but not because of 
it. The increase has been less than had been 
expected under conditions of peace. Many 
thousands of workers 65 and over who have 
built up rights to benefits and who probably 
would have claimed them in more normal 
times have remained at their jobs. In addi- 
tion, many persons already on the benefit 
rolls have suspended their benefit payments 
by returning to covered employment. These 
two groups combined constitute some 600,000 
persons. 

Question. To what extent are disburse- 
ments expected to increase? 

Answer. Over a period of four decades dis- 
bursements may increase as much as 15 to 30 
times the present rate. 

Question. In making its actuarial projec- 
tions of the future costs of the old-age and 
survivors insurance system what factors are 
taken into consideration? 

Answer. Among the most important are: 
(1) Mortality; (2) population progress de- 
pendent upon births, deaths, emigration, and 
immigration; (3) family composition; (4) 
amount of employment; (5) amount of 
wages; (6) length of the productive period; 
(7) length of the period of dependent child- 
hood; (8) length of the period of retirement; 
(9) invalidity; (10) interest rates; (11) mi- 
gration between covered and uncovered em- 
ployment; (12) the war. 

Question. What do the actuarial calcula- 
tions show as to future costs? 

Answer. All actuarial calculations indicate 
a steeply increasing annual cost. The prin- 
cipal reasons are: (1) The growing number 
of aged persons in our population. (2) The 
growing number of aged persons who will be- 
come entitled to benefits. (3) The increas- 
ing amount of benefits per person due to the 
fact that size of benefits is related to the 
amount of earnings and length of employ- 
ment in covered jobs, 

Question. According to the actuarial esti- 
mates, how many aged people will be re- 
ceiving O. A. S. I. benefits in 1960? 

Answer. Two actuarial estimates have been 
made—one under low-cost assumptions and 
one under high. Under low assumptions, in 
the year 1960 there will be 3,500,000 aged per- 
sons receiving benefits; under the high as- 
sumptions 4,800,000. By the year 2000, which 
is as far as the projections have been carried, 
these figures will be 10,700,000 under the low 
assumptions and 19,300,000 under the high. 
There were 500,000 aged people receiving 
O. A. S. I. benefits as of June 30, 1944. 

Question. How many children and widowed 
mothers will be getting benefits in 19602 

Answer. Under the low assumptions in the 
year 1960, 1,800,000 children and widowed 
mothers will be getting benefits; under the 
high assumptions 1,600,000. The smaller 
number of beneficiaries under the high as- 
sumptions results from the use of a projected 
table which assumes lighter mortality com- 
bined with a lower birth rate. The lower 
mortality rate would result in more aged 
persons qualifying for benefits. There were 
340,000 children and widowed mothers recelv- 
ing benefits as of June 30, 1944. 

Question. Are not heavier contributions 
coming into the trust fund on account of the 
war, and do not these make up for the low 
contribution rate? 

Answer. The contributions now being 
collected are higher, true; than was origi- 
nally expected at the time of the 1939 amend- 
ments. During the fiscal year 1944, as a 
consequence of war, the contributions to the 
trust fund increased from $691,000,000 in 
the fiscal year 1941 to $1,292,000,000. This 
increase came about because more people 
worked more steadily and at higher wages. 
Approximately 47,000,000 workers received 
taxable wages in the calendar year 1943, as 
compared with only 35,000,000 in 1940 and 
less than $2,000,000 in 1938. The assets of 
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the trust fund rose from $2,400,000,000 at 
the end of fiscal year 1941 to $5,400,000,000 at 
the end of fiscal year 1944, an increase of 
$3,000,000,000. But the increasing assets of 
the fund are not a net gain. In considering 
the increasing amount of contributions, ac- 
count must be taken of the increased lia- 
bilities to which these assets give rise. The 
wages which account for the increased cur- 
rent receipts will also in the future serve to 
qualify many individuals for benefits who 
would not otherwise receive them, and will 
increase the potential benefit amounts pay- 
able to other individuals. 

Question. Why does the Social Security 
Board think the contribution rates should 
be increased? 

Answer, Prudent management requires em- 
phasis on the long-range relationship of in- 
come and disbursements. At the 1 percent 
rate of contribution the system is not self- 
supporting. It is estimated that the level 
premium cost of the benefits now provided by 
the system is between 4 percent and 7 per- 
cent of the covered pay roll. This means 
that if pay-roll taxes of this magnitude (em- 
ployer tax and employee taxes combined) 
had been levied from the beginning, and were 
continued indefinitely, the system as.a whole 
would be just self-supporting. The present 
rates of contribution even under the most 
favorable prospects are not more than half 
the minimum level premium cost of the sys- 
tem. Moreover, they are only one-third the 
ultimate maximum rates provided by statute. 

The Board believes that the rates of con- 
tributions should be raised at once to 2 per- 
cent each for employers and employees for the 
following reasons: (1) The existing rates of 
contributions are less than necessary to sup- 
port the system on a level-premium basis; 
(2) the existing rates constitute a smaller 
proportion of the total cost than it is believcd 
suitable to meet by employer and employee 
contributions; and (3) general economic con- 
ditions are such that increased rates of con- 
tribution could be borne without injury to 
the economy. 


NECESSITY OF INCREASE IN PRODUCTION 
OF WAR MA’ ADDRESS BY LT. 
GEN. BREHON SOMERVELL 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I have be- 
fore me a copy of the address which Gen. 
Brehon Somervell, the commanding gen- 
eral of the Army Service Forces, delivered 
this morning in New York before the 
National Association of Manufacturers. 
General Somervell characterizes the ad- 
dress as the most important speech he 
has ever made. It deals with the ques- 
tion of matériel and supplies for our 
armed forces at this time. General 
Somervell says: 

More matériel equals fewer casualties, a 
shorter war. 


Mr. President, this is to my mind a 
tremendously interesting, timely, and 
challenging address. I believe it will be 
of interest not only to Members of the 
Senate, but to the whole country, and I 
ask that the address be printed at this 
point in the body of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

This is the most important speech I have 
ever made. 

Upon me at this moment rests the responsi- 
bility for how long this war will last; per- 
haps the fate of millions of men—their very 
lives, : 

Unless I can somehow pass this responsi- 
bility on to you, who represent such a large 
block of industry, and on to several hundred 
thousand American workers, I will have failed 
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those men; failed them at a time they most 
needed my support. 

Worse than that, if I fail today to get this 
situation across to you and these workers, I 
will have failed all America—the twelve 
million in the armed forces, and the 10 times 
that number on the home front. 

That is the reason for my earnestness 
today; that is why I believe this is the most 
important speech I have ever made. 

This Nation has committed its troops to 
fighting the war in one specific fashion— 
with an overwhelming superiority of ma- 
tériel. 

We are a productive and resourceful people. 
Knowing our power to produce, we sent our 
men into war with this promise: You shall 
have an overpowering weight of everything 
it takes to win. 

You shall have this weight because time 
and thus lives will be saved. 

You shall have this weight because we 
would rather fire a ton of munitions than 
lose a single American soldier. 

We, a productive people, elected to fight 
the war by that method. So far, we have 
made good on that promise; our tactics, our 
strategy, our victories have been shaped by it. 

I have come here today to examine the 
current situation with you so that we may 
all see what it takes to live up. to our part 
of the plan and to continue to make good the 
promise we made our men in uniform. 

Now this war is like a giant balance. Onto 
one side of the scales the enemy throws the 
weight of his men and his matériel. Imagine 
with me that the indicator at the top of the 
balance points to the time on the calendar. 

_ If you will look at the balance on December 
7, 1941—the day of Pearl Harbor—you will 
see us very badly outweighed indeed. 

Much of our fleet was out of action, most 
of our present Army was still in civilian 
clothes. We possessed exactly 1,157 airplanes 
suitable for combat and almost exactly the 
same number of usable tanks. 

Then and there we set about to change the 
balance—to put the weight of men, and par- 
ticularly of matériel, on our side. 

I should like to tell you a little about the 
cost of not having the weight of matériel— 
what happens if the scales are against you for 
a long period. 

The Russians had men but lacked maté- 
riel, lacked the sheer weight of arms, Ac- 
cording to a report a few months after the 
turn came at Stalingrad, from June 22, 1941, 
when Hitler marched against Russia until 
June of 1943, the Russians paid for their lack 
of matériel with 4,200,000 killed and missing. 

That was an appalling price. It’s more 
than half of our whole Army. It would be 
nearly fatal to us. 

Fortunately, we have not had to sacrifice 
our manpower while we were building our 
strength in matériel. Thanks to an almost 
incredible job of production by American 
industry, you made fighting matériel as fast 
as we could get fighting men ready to use it, 
and as fast as you could build ships to carry 
the men and matériel to the fighting fronts. 
When our troops met the enemy they were 
equipped to fight the war on our terms. 

Let's take a good look at that kind of war: 

It's on wheels, It's mechanized. It's in 
the air. It’s on the ocean. And everywhere 
it’s in overwhelming strength. 

Since it started you have made: 1,800,000 
trucks; 68,000 tanks; 2,800,000 big and 
medium guns; 15,000,000 machine guns and 
rifles; 43,000,000,000 rounds of ammunition; 
43,400,000 bombs; 196,000,000 uniforms; 98,- 
000,000 pairs of shoes of all kinds; 187,000 
planes. 

Based on any experience any country had 
ever had in any war, these and the thousands 
of other things you also made represent a 
magnificent achievement. 

In the opinion of many, they should have 
been enough, but they are not enough for 
this war. 
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General Eisenhower's forces, General Mac- 
Arthur's forces, General Richardson’s forces, 
General McNarney’s forces, are using some 
parts of the reserves we were able to build up 
before the fighting reached its present in- 
tensity faster than we can replace them. 

Where, by reason of the superior mobility 
which our mechanization has given them, 
they have been able to discover the enemy's 
softest spots and where they have been able 
to hurl more tons against the enemy, they 
have been able to hurt him worst, advance 
our cause most, and save more of our own 
men’s lives. 

Proof that our kind of war pays off, lies in 
the men who will come home again as well as 
in the ground won. At Aachen, for instance, 
we were able, with the help of a very great 
concentration of fire from 105-millimeter 
howitzers and air bombing to capture the 
town at a relatively low cost in men. 

Let me explain what I mean. As our troops 
moved forward, the town was divided into 
areas. Each area, just ahead of the troops, 
was smothered with shell fire to keep the 
Nazis pinned to whatever shelter they could 
find. With the lifting of that fire to another 
sector, our infantry moved forward to kill or 
capture the Nazis as they crawled out of their 
shelters. 

We saved manpower by taking the town 
that way. We did not save artillery shells, 
We didn’t try to. 

At Aachen alone we fired 300,000 rounds of 
105’s. 

And the same general tactics are working 
in the Pacific. To date, the Japs have lost 
over 277,000 men to our 21,000. One Ameri- 
can soldier and his tons of supporting maté- 
riel to 13 Jap soldiers. 

Today, both in Europe and in the Pacific, 
we are fighting with millions of men in the 
combat lines instead of the hundreds of 
thousands of last year and the year before. 

There will be many Aachens ahead of us 
on both fronts; spots where we will throw 
everything America has at a groggy enemy, 
never letting him rest, never letting him get 
his head up day or night; throwing fresh 
men with fresh material at him from the 
front while the Air Forces batter his supply 
lines and factories in the rear. 

Until we are heavy enough on our side of 
the balance to fight such battles with all 
armies on all fronts, we aren’t ready to call 
the war in the bag. 

This is the way, remember, America elected 
to fight this war. Our generals and our 
G. I.’s are carrying out the strategy America 


set for them, and they are doing it mag- 


nificently. 

In short, industry, labor, the W. P. B., the 
W. M. C., and the Army Service Forces are 
on the spot. We, at home, are squarely up 
against the question of whether American 
productive capacity can deliver the increased 
quantity of goods to fight the kind of war 
America has elected to fight, can deliver these 
goods wherever they are needed, whenever 
they are needed, and in whatever quantities 
they may be needed. When you compare the 
weight we swing today with what we could 
muster 3 years ago today, the balance is un- 
deniably shifting. 

Had we been able, however, to have reached 
today’s weight on December 6, 1943, we 
might be celebrating total victory now. 
Great as is our capacity, it was beyond our 
ability to do that. 

we are just now coming against 
the full might of the concentrated weight 
which a desperate Germany and an even 
more desperate Japan can use to pit against 
us. 
I will give you a few figures for compari- 
son between our strength in 1942 and in 1944. 
But don’t forget that Germany with its un- 
deniable fiendish skill and efficiency is right 
now training thousands of fresh troops and 
turning out millions of tons of equipment 
for them. 
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By the end of 1942, we had a little over 
1,000,000 Army men overseas; now we have 
nearly 6,000,000 men overseas—and that 
doesn't include the Navy, marines and Coast 
Guard. 

The tempo is quickening—the fury more 
devastating. Our men are using supplies 
faster. They need new kinds of supplies. 

Take the mortar shell, as an example. In 
north Africa our forces expended: 42,000 
rounds a month. In France, between Sep- 
tember 20 and October 20, the First, Third, 
and Ninth American Armies alone expended 
more than 1,300,000 rounds of mortar am- 
munition. They fired more mortar shells 
every day than were used in a month in 
Africa. And there are four other armies 
fighting on this same front. 

The other day a cable requisition came to 
Army Service Forces Headquarters in Wash- 
ington from a general in the field. He asked 
for 80 different types of ammunition, 4,000,- 
000 rounds of one kind; 10,000,000 of another; 
5,000,000 of a third, and so on for four closely 
typed pages. That wasn’t the only big am- 
munition order we were handling on that 
day, either. Add to the needs of this general 
those of others in Europe and throughout the 
world and you get a fair notion of the in- 
dustrial job ahead of us. 

The more weight we can have, when we 
need it, and where we need it, the sooner we 
shall be able to knock over Germany and 
Japan. 

It is just a case of simple arithmetic. 

More matériel equals fewer casualties, a 
shorter war. 

What weight do we need? We need all the 
weight we can use. What additional weight 
must we have right now? How do we stand 
right now? ö 

Make no mistake about our situation. 
They have supplies at the front right now. 
It's the future we must provide for. Our pro- 
gram is not lagging on all items. Even on the 
critical items many manufacturers are 
abreast of the schedules we have given them. 
Further, some of the demands are so recent 
that you could not be expected to have 
reached your maximum schedules in the time 
that has elapsed. That very fact merely em- 
phasizes the urgency of our plight, 

It is on these critical items, some of them 
new ones, that we must concentrate our 
efforts. Twenty-seven percent of all the 
programs are in this critical category. It is 
to this 27 percent we must give our thought 
and bend our energies. Though individual 
manufacturers can well take pride in their 
position if they are on or ahead of schedule, 
on a broad front we can find no comfort 
unless these critical shortages are met. For 
example, though all else may be up to 
schedule, what good is a truck without tires 
or a gun without ammunition or, for that 
matter, 50-caliber ammunition in abundance 
if ammunition is needed for big guns? We 
must have balance and to make our problem 
harder that balance is constantly shifting. 
We must meet these shifts; we must meet 
new and unforeseen demands. We must 
meet them when they are needed and con- 
tinue to meet them until the last shot is 
fired. 

We have explained our need to our two 
great labor organizations, the A. F. of L. and 
the C. I. O., and both have responded whole- 
heartedly, with prompt organization of re- 
cruiting services to assist us in plugging the 
holes we need to fill. 

Government agencies involved in our pro- 
duction programs, especially the W. P. B. 
and the W. M. C., are acutely aware of our 
need. We are in complete agreement as to 
the urgency of our situation. Together we 
have outlined the steps we must take, 

In a few minutes, Mr. Krug, who I am 
mighty happy to have in here pitching with 
me, will discuss these measures and the pro- 
grams where extra effort is needed today. 
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I said at the beginning that it was my 
job also to see that several hundred thousand 
good American workers understand this 
problem. Who are these good American 
workers, over three hundred: thousand of 
them? 

They are ex-members of the home front 
industrial army, or workers who have not 
yet been in war production at all. They are 
members of the group of optimists who have 
already guessed that the war is about over. 
They have drifted away from the home front 
army of 10,400,000 war workers. They have 
taken a furlough or have come to believe 
their term of enlistment is over. 

Over three hundred thousand is the num- 
ber of additional workers our critical pro- 
grams need to get up to schedule. We may 
need more later on. 

So, we must reach these men and women 
now. We must get their help to turn out 
the weight they can add to the balance. 

If every one of these workers decides today 
to go back to work on the production front 
this week it won't be long before Eisenhower 
and MacArthur will feel their support; it 
won't be long before there will be an upsurge 
of short items needed on the fighting fronts. 

To date, we've had half a million casualties. 
Thank God not one has been because of 
short production! But, if we don’t throw 
this extra weight of production into the 
scales now, right now, we may have to risk 
lives tomorrow that we never should risk. 
The lives are those of your sons and your 
brothers. 

You see now what I mean by the impor- 
tance of this speech. 

If I fail, if you fail, if these needed workers 
fail, we face the justly accusing eyes of 
the men who are willing to die for us and 
who ask us only to give them the power to 
carry the fight to the enemy. 

How much is enough? 

There cannot be too much weight. 

In a little over 3 months after D-day, the 
First, Third, and Ninth American Armies 
in France fired 300,000,000 rounds of small 
arms ammunition, 4,426,000 rounds of 105’s, 
1,248,000 rounds of 155’s, 3,500,000 rounds of 
mortar shell. And I remind you again, there 
are four other armies on this front as well 
as still others in the Mediterranean and 
the Orient. 

Since October 20, General Eisenhower has 
asked us for two-thirds of all our present 
mortar-shell output. Yet, General Mac- 
Arthur, not to mention the other Pacific and 
Mediterranean fronts, has used more mortar 
shells on Leyte than in all his previous ac- 
tions combined. 

I told you earlier of the vast quantities of 
material you have delivered already. Let 
me give you another reason why we must 
make more, and still more. 

In 1 month those same three American 
Armies in France lost from all causes 83 per- 
cent of their dump trucks, 50 percent of their 
mortars, 14 percent of their scout cars, 10 
percent of their light and medium tanks. 
Multiply such losses by 12 months and you 
can see that our manufacturing output is 
far from being net gain in the weight we put 
in the balance. 

I have had quite a little to say about the 
way we are using up the weight of our ma- 
tériel in Europe—at an ever-increasing rate, 
We have two wars to fight. We are perhaps 
not yet in the full fury of the one in Europe, 
We are certainly not yet full-out against 
Japan, 

You may be looking toward V-day in Eu- 
rope as a day of let-down, a time to relax. 
Burn this thought into your minds. It takes 
more tons, hauled more miles by far, to de- 
stroy a Jap than it takes to destroy a Nazi, 
We will only transfer our energies after Hit- 
ler's Germany falls. We may even have to 
increase our output in many categories of 
materials, For instance, there are new weap- 
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ons now being made—weapons I. can’t tell 
all of you about—not yet in use in Europe. 
Those of you who make them, know them. 
They must be ready in large quantities for 
the Pacific pushes. 

I would remind you that the Jap still has 
to be driven across half the continent of 
Asia to destroy him—that this may be neces- 
gary even if we conquer all or a part of his 
home islands first. That cannot be done 
bare handed. 

It wiil cost us $71,000,000,000 a year to 
fight the Jap after Germany is defeated. 

We are going to give that war everything 
we have. We are going to hit the Jap with 
everything and every man we can get within 
reach of him; hit him with every ship, every 
plane, and every ground formation. That is 
the formula which wiil bring the most of 
our men home quickest. That is the only 
way to cut down the cost in lives and in 
dollars. 

The war against the Jap alone will be the 
biggest war this country or this world ever 
fought before the present war. 

The $71,000,000,000 a year which will be 
expended against the Jap is greater than the 
value of all goods manufactured in the whole 
country in its busiest productive peacetime 
year, 1929, 

Within the past 90 days we have had to 
increase by 25 percent our estimate of the 
production we believed we would need to 
fight the Japs after Germany is defeated. 

We have more ahead of us today in the 
war against Japan than we faced in the whole 
of World War No. 1 in Europe. We will have 
to ship at least 4 tons to the Japanese front 
for every ton we shipped to Europe in World 
War No. 1. 

I told you at the beginning that this was 
the most important speech I have ever made, 
It is important because I speak in this room 
to American industry—the greatest industry 
in the world, an industry that has given 
sword and shield and buckler to its fighting 
men. And I speak, through you, to the mil- 
lions now making war goods so well, and to 
those 300,000 extra workers you and their 
fellow workers need tomorrow—today, if pos- 
sible—in war plants. 

It is important because in this room is the 
power to add weight to the balance, to 
shorten the war, to save lives, 

Because now, this minute, American pro- 
ductive force for the first time may fail our 
fighting forces, 

Because for the first time industry and its 
workers are not making munitions as fast 
as munitions are being used up. 

Because on all fronts the Allies are pour- 
ing on everything they have. 

Because our enemies are fighting more 
desperately than ever before. 

Because we planned this war to use up 
munitions to save men’s lives and, with 
more than 12,000,000 men under arms, with 
over half of them overseas, we are committed 
to backing them up with everything America 
has. 

I wish you would pick up your next news- 
paper and take a pencil out of your pocket, 

Turn to the casualty list. Say this to 
yourself: 

“If we could comehow, some way, have 
thrown in another ton of steel, I could mark 
a name off this list. If we can supply enough 
tons, in enough places, we can replace the 
list with news of final victory.” Today all 
victory leads to is another battle. The final 
battle is the one we must win. 

In closing here today, I want to urge upon 
you this thought. 

As long as the Nation is at war, on one 
front or two, planning for war, producing 
for war, fighting the war is the Nation's 
business and its only business. We must 
win before we can reap the fruits of victory. 
You can’t beat the gun in this race, and I 
know you don't want to try to do so. 
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Our enemies are tough, they are desperate. 
Their objective was to destroy us. It is still 
their objective. War is their single purpose. 
What reason have you to believe that they 
will not continue to fight? Why won't they 
defend their homeland with the same, yes 
even more, desperate fanaticism than they 
now show on every front. 

After Pearl Harbor, we rose in indignation 
and in wrath. Our objective was to crush 
our enemies. That is still our objective. 
And, if we are to achieve it, war until the 
end must be cur single purpose. 

After Pearl Harbor, all were imbued with 
a determination, a selflessness, a high pur- 
pose which carried us to peaks of production 
hitherto undreamed of. From January to 
August of this year, production then sched- 
uled continued to decline; to decline in the 
face of the efforts many of us made to stem 
he tide. During that period, new demands 
for still more production added to our deficit. 
Since August, production has again been on 
the increase. The increase, though not what 
we would have liked, was gratifying. Since 
August still other new demands have devel- 
oped. We must have more. We cannot de- 
lay, we must meet these new demands as 
well as the deficits that have accumulated. 
We must meet them now. 

American industry and American workers 
must rededicate themselves, here and now, 
to an upsurge of production on the home 
front so that our forces on all fronts shall 


be limited in their use of mat öriel only by 


our ability to get it to them and by elbow 
rvom on the fighting fronts in which to use 
it. 

The kind of war we shall fight is in the 
balance, The decision as to the weight we 
shall throw into the scales is your decision— 
and this is the time for decision. I know 
what it will be. 


SOCIALSECURITY: INSURANCEOR DOLE— 

RADIO ADDRESS BY SENATOR WAGNER 

Mr. WAGNER asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp a radio ad- 
dress on the subject Social Security: Insur- 
ance or Dole, delivered by him from Wash- 
ington, D. C., on December 5, 1944, which ap- 
pears in the Appendix.] 


RIVER AND HARBOR IMPROVEMENTS 
The Senate resumed the consideration 


of the bill (H. R. 3961) authorizing the’ 


construction, repair, and preservation of 
certain public works on rivers and har- 
bors, and for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will state the pending amendment. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 22, begin- 
ning with line 1, it is proposed to insert 
the following: 

Beaver and Mahoning Rivers, Pa. and Ohio; 
from the Ohio River to Struthers in accord- 
ance with the recommendations of the Chief 
of Engineers for this section of waterways, in 
the report submitted in House Document No. 
178, Seventy-sixth Congress; Provided, That 
compliance with the conditions of local co- 
operation shall be limited to those features 
that are usable in this section of the water- 
way. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will 
read the unanimous-consent agreement, 
The legislative clerk read as follows: 

Ordered, By unanimous consent, that on 
Wednesday, December 6, 1944, at not later 
than 1 o'clock p. m. the Senate proceed to 
vote on the pending amendment (Beaver and 
Mahoning River projects) and all amend- 
ments thereto. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. MAY- 
BANK in the chair). The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment reported by 
the committee. 
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Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, I made 
an extended statement yesterday re- 
specting this amendment. I wish to 
make an extremely brief one today. 
This committee amendment presents a 
proposal which has already been ap- 
proved by Congress. It daes, however, 
require action in the present form £0 as 
to include minor engineering improve- 
ments, and an increase in the Federal 
expenditure by one and one-half million 
dollars, as recommended by the Board of 
Engineers in response to the previous re- 
quest of the Congress. The project’s re- 
vised cost as a Federal expenditure will 
be $38,500,000; its over-all cost will be less 
than before, being $42,400,000 instead cf 
$47,000,000. 

The history of this project I gave in 
detail yesterday. It demonstrates the 
unfailing approval which it has received 
whenever acted upon by the Board cf 
Engineers or by a committee of Congress. 
It has been approved in the several steps 
of its development by two boards of en- 
gineers, by three Chiefs of Engineers; it 
has been approved twice by the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors of the 
House, twice by the Committee on: Com- 
merce of the Senate, It has been passed 
once by the House and passed once by 
the Senate in its previous form. 

Finally on its merits, the need and 
justification of this project is clear. Be- 
cause of the excessive rail rates, the 
present charge for transporting coal to 
Youngstown partly by rail and partly by 
water is three times what it would be if 
done all by water; and for the distance 
where the proposed canal will replace rail 
transportation, the present rail rates are 
about seven times what they would be by 
water, It is an outstanding case of ex- 
aggerated rail charges. 

The ratio of economic benefits was 
found to be favorable by the engineers, 
and today the ratio is substantially 
stronger than when it was computed by 
the engineers. 

The committee in supporting this 
amendment asks only that the same pub- 
lic policy be applied to the Beaver-Ma-~ 
honing branch of the headwaters of the 
Ohio River as has been applied to its 
other branches. It is approved by the 
Committee on Commerce, and I hope the 
Senate will today approve it as a part of 
the bill. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, in dis- 
cussing this amendment on the floor of 
the Senate yesterday, I stated that the 
cost of this project to the taxpayers of 
America would run to approximately 
$70,000,000. The accuracy of that state- 
ment was almost immediately questioned 
by both Senators from Ohio. 

In order to clarify the matter, and in 
order to establish the validity of the 
figure which I cited yesterday, I quote 
now from page 2, paragraph 5, of the 
minority views of the committee which 
considered this amendment: 

The estimated Federal cost of this project 
is $38,500,000 and with an annual mainte- 
nance charge of $680,000 for this 35-mile- 
long dead-end canal. There is a {further 
cost of approximately $20,000,000 to be borne 
by local contributions. In all, this project 


will need $70,000,000 for construction, and 
an estimated $630,000 for yearly maintenance, 
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Mr. President, I feel that this state- 
ment of minority views represents a 
sound, iron-clad, and comprehensive 
case against the construction of this 
proposed project. It had been my in- 
tention to discuss a number of these 
points during the debate today, but in 
order to conserve the time of the Senate, 
I ask unanimous consent that the por- 
tion of the minority views dealing with 
the Beaver-Mahoning project may be 
printed in the Recor at this point as a 
part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
from the minority views was ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


The Beaver-Mahoning Rivers: This project 
envisions the construction of a 12-foot chan- 
nel, 200 to 250 feet wide in the Beaver and 
Mahoning Rivers in the States of Ohio and 
Pennsylvania. It was the original intention 
that this project should connect the Beaver- 
Mahoning Rivers with Lake Erie, but that 
idea has been abandoned, at least for the 
present time. In this bill the project calls 
for the construction of a dead-end channel 
from the point where the Beaver-Mahoning 
Rivers enter the Ohio River, to a point 35 
miles north at Struthers, Ohio, in the 
Youngstown area, The main object of this 
project is to provide a navigation channel 
from the Ohio River to Struthers, apparently 
to enable the large steel companies in the 
Youngstown area to obtain their coal supply 
by water transportation, in contrast to the 
present method of unloading the coal barges 
at a point on the Ohio River into railroad 
freight cars, and then hauling by railroad the 
35 miles north to Youngstown. The esti- 
mated Federal cost of this project is $38,500,- 
000 and with an annual maintenance charge 
of $630,000 for this 35-mile-long dead-end 
canal. There is a further cost of approxi- 
mately $30,000,000 to be borne by local con- 
tributions. In all, this project will need 
$70,000,000 for construction, and an esti- 
mated $630,000 for yearly maintenance. 

In figuring the estimated subsidized water 
transportation rates as compared with the 
existing railroad rates, it must be borne in 
mind that the railroad rates—as pointed out 
earlier in this report—are based on total con- 
struction cost and maintenance of railroad 
bed and trackage, plus equipment costs and 
operating charges, whereas the rates on sub- 
sidized water-borne traffic are based solely on 
floating equipment cost and their operating 
charges. 


The minority is reliably informed that the 
cost of a new double-track railroad from a 
loading point on the Ohio River up the 35 
miles to Youngstown would be between fif- 
teen and twenty million dollars, and it must 
be evident to all that if the Government built 
this railroad for this sum and maintained it 
at an annual cost of not exceeding $130,- 
000, that some $50,000,000 would be saved in 
construction costs as compared with the wa- 
terway, and some $500,000 annually in main- 
tenance costs, and if the railroads were per- 
mitted to operate their equipment over this 
federally built and maintained railroad with- 
out any charge, as in the case of the water- 
way, the per-ton freight rate would be con- 
siderably less than that estimated for the 
water-borne transportation system with posi- 
tive, dependable operation all the year 
round. 


It must be clearly understood that the 
signer of this minority report is not advo- 
cating the construction of this federally 
owned railroad, but merely using the sug- 
gestion as a comparison to illustrate the in- 
equality of the basis of calculation for freight 
rates as between the two systems. The mem- 
ber of the Commerce Committee submitting 
this minority report holds no brief for the 
railroads, but does hold a brief for the tax- 
payers of the country. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment on page 22 beginning with 
line 1. 

Mr, GUFFEY. I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. WHITE (when Mr. WILEY’s name 
was called). I am asked to announce 
the necessary absence from the Senate 
on official business of the junior Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY]. = 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr, HILL. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. Grass] is ab- 
sent from the Senate because of illness. 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. Mo- 
Carran] and the Senato: from Utah [Mr. 
Morpock] are detained on official busi- 
ness for the Senate. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. PEPPER] 
is absent on important public business. 
I am advised that if present and voting 
he would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
BARKLEY] and the Senator from New. 
Mexico [Mr. CnHavez] are unavoidably 
detained. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. 
ANDREWS], the Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Batrey], the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. CLARK], the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. GILLETTE], the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. GEORGE], the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. ScrucHam], the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Tuomas], the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Truman], the Sena- 
tor from Washington [Mr. WALLGREN], 
and the Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Wars] are necessarily absent. I 
am advised that if present and voting 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. ANDREWS] 
and the Senator from Georgia IMr. 
GeorcE] would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. Tomas] 
has a general pair with the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. BRIDGES]. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Brinces], who is 
necessarily absent, has a general pair 
with the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
THOMAS]. 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. BREW- 
STER], the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Moore], and the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Topey] are necessarily 
absent. 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Hawkes] and the Senator from Idaho 
(Mr. THomas] are necessarily detained. 
If present these Senators would vote 
“nay.” 

The Senator from Mlinois [Mr. 
Brooks] is necessarily absent. If pres- 
ent he would vote “nay.” He is paired 
with the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
SHIPSTEAD], who would vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 16, 
nays 52, as follows: 


“ YEAS—16 
Ball Elender Nye 
Burton Gurney O'Mahoney 
Bushfeld en Overton 
Capper Holman Taft 
Connally McClellan 
Downey Millikin 
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NAYS—52 

Aiken Hall Reynolds 
Austin Hatch Robertson 
Bankhead Hill Russell 
Bilbo Jenner Stewart 
Buck Johnson, Colo, Thomas, Okla, 
Butler Kilgore Tunnell 

d La Follette Tydings 
Caraway Lucas Vandenberg 
Chandler McFarland Wagner 
Clark, Mo. McKellar Walth, N. J 
Cordon Maloney Weeks 
Danaher Maybank Wheeler 
Davis Mead Wh 
Eastland Murray White 
Ferguson O'Daniel Willis 
Gerry Radcliffe Wilson 
Green Reed 
Guffey Revercomb 

NOT VOTING—27 

Andrews Gillette Scrugham 
Bailey Glass Shipstead 
Barkley Hawkes Thomas, Idaho 
Brewster Johnson, Calif. Thomas, Utah 
Bridges Langer Tobey 
Brooks McCarran Truman 
Chavez Moore Waligren 
Clark, Idaho Murdock Walsh, Mass. 
George Pepper Wiley 


So the amendment of the committee 
was rejected, 


PURCHASE OF LOGS, LUMBER, AND 
OTHER FOREST PRODUCTS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mav- 
BANK in the chair) laid before the Senate 
a message from the House of Represent- 
atives announcing its disagreement to 
the amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 2185) to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior, in carrying out the pur- 
poses of the act of May 18, 1916 (39 Stat. 
137), to purchase logs, lumber, and other 
forest products, and requesting a confer- 
ence with the Senate on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I move that the 
Senate insist upon its amendments, 
agree to the request of the House for a 
conference, and that the Chair appoint 
the conferees on the part of the Senate, 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr, 
O’Manoney, Mr. THomas of Oklahoma, 
Mr. WHEELER, Mr. La FOLLETTE, and Mr, 
SHIPSTEAD conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 


APPOINTMENT OF TWO ADDITIONAL 
ASSISTANT SECRETARIES OF STATE 


Mr. CONNALLY. I ask unanimous 
consent that the unfinished business be 
temporarily laid aside and that the Sen- 
ate now consider a bill authorizing the 
appointment of two additional Assistant 
Secretaries of State. It is rather an 
urgent matter, and I do not think it will 
entail any discussion. 

97 7 AIKEN. Is it a noncontroversial 
? 

Mr. CONNALLY. It is. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Texas? The Chair hears none, 
The clerk will state by title for the in- 
formation of the Senate the bill referred 
to by the Senator from Texas. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (H. R. 4311) 
to authorize the appointment of two ad- 
ditional Assistant Secretaries of State, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
5 to the consideration of the 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations with amendments, on 
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page 1, line 3, after the words “Depart- 
ment of State”, to insert “beginning im- 
mediately”; and on line 4, after the words 
“period of”, to insert the words “the 
emergency and not to exceed”, so as to 
make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That there shall be in 
the Department of State, beginning immedi- 
ately for the period of the emergency and not 
to exceed 2 years following the cessation 
of hostilities, two additional Assistant Sec- 
retaries of State, each of whom shall be 
appointed by the President by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, and who 
shall serve without numerical designation of 
rank, 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 


RIVER AND HARBOR IMPROVEMENTS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 3961) authorizing the 
construction, repair, and preservation of 
certain public works on rivers and har- 
bors, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the next committee 
amendment passed over. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 35, after 
line 23, it is proposed to strike out: 

Sec. 4. The excess-land provisions of the 
Federal reclamation laws shall nct be appli- 
cable to lands which will receive a water 
supply from the Central Valley project, Cali- 
fornia, reauthorized by section 2 of the River 
and Harbor Act approved August 26, 1937. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I 
wish to make a brief statement in con- 
nection with the pending amendment. 
I believe the committee is to be com- 
mended for having stricken the language 
known as the so-called Elliott rider. 
The question involved is one of funda- 
mental change in the land policy of the 
United States, which goes back in an un- 
broken record to the Preemption Act. 
The action of the committee is in con- 
formity with the action taken by the 
Senate in regard to matters affecting 
the irrigation laws in connection with 
the flood-control bill. Those amend- 
ments were referred to the Committee 
on Irrigation and Reclamation, where 
they could have the study of the com- 
mittee which has jurisdiction over such 
legislation. I believe the Senate feels, 
in view of that action, that legislation 
affecting the land policy of the United 
States, and particularly the portion of 
the policy designed to maintain and 
encourage the development of the fam- 
ily-sized farm in the United States, 
should not be altered or changed or com- 
promised except after the most meticu- 
lous consideration and for the most per- 
suasive reasons. 

Therefore, I trust that the conferees 
on the part of the Senate will bear that 
ir. mind when the pending bill is in con- 
ference. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment on page 35, beginning in 
line 24. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the next committee 


amendment which has been passed over. 
The next amendment passed over was, 
on page 36, after line 3, to insert: 


Sec. 4. In connection with dams or works 
authorized by this act which the Secretary of 
War determines, upon the recommendation 
of the Secretary of the Interior, may be 
utilized for irrigation purposes, the Secretary 
of the Interior is authorized to construct, op- 
erate, and maintain, under the provisions of 
the Federal reclamation laws (act of June 17, 
1902, 32 Stat. 388, and acts amendatory 
thereof or supplementary thereto), such ad- 
ditional works as he may deem necessary for 
irrigation purposes. Such irrigation works 
may be undertaken only after a report and 
findings: thereon have been made by the 
Secretary of the Interior as provided in said 
Federal reclamation laws and upon the au- 
thorization by the Congress; and, within the 
limits of the water users’ repayment ability, 
such report may be predicated on the alloca- 
tion to irrigation of an appropriate portion 
of the cost of structures and facilities used 
for irrigation and other purposes, Dams and 
works authorized by this act mey be utilized 
for irrigation purposes only in conformity 
with the provisions of said Federal reclama- 
tion laws and this paragraph. 


Mr. OVERTON. In lieu of that 
amendment, I offer the amendment in 
the nature of a substitute which now 
lies on the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment in the nature of a substitute 
offered by the Senator from Louisiana 
to the committee amendment will be 
stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK, In lieu of the com- 
mittee amendment, beginning in line 4, 
page 36, it is proposed to insert the fol- 
lowing: 

Sec. 4. Hereafter whenever the Secretary of 
War determines, upon recommendation by 
the Secretary of the Interior, that any dam 
and reservoir project operated under the 
direction of the Secretary of War may be 
utilized for irrigation purposes, the Secre- 
tary of the Interior is authorized to construct, 
operate, and maintain,-under the provisions 
of the Federal reclamation laws (act of June 
17, 1902, 32 Stat. 388, and acts amendatory 
thereof or supplementary thereto), such ad- 
ditional works in connection therewith as 
he may deem necessary for irrigation pur- 
poses. Such irrigation works may be under- 
taken only after a report and findings thereon 
have been made by the Secretary of the In- 
terior as provided in said Federal reclama- 
tion laws and after subsequent specific au- 
thorization of the Congress by an author- 
ization act; and, within the limits of the 
water users’ repayment ability, such report 
may be predicated on the allocation to irri- 
gation of an appropriate portion of the cost 
of structures and facilities used for irriga- 
tion and other purposes. Dams and reser- 
voirs operated under the direction of the 
Secretary of War may be utilized hereafter 
for irrigation purposes only in conformity 
with the provisions of this section, but the 
foregoing requirement shall not prejudice 
lawful uses now existing, This section shall 
not apply to any dam or reservoir heretofore 
constructed in whole or in part by the Army 
engineers, which provides conservation stor- 
age of water for irrigation. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute of- 
ferred by the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, when 
the substitute was first offered the other 
day, I raised some question about it, be- 
cause it had just been presented from 
the floor and I had not had an oppor- 
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tunity to study it. Since that time I 
have not only studied the substitute but 
I have conferred with officials of the 
Bureau of Reclamation. Everyone 
seems convinced that the substitute is 
really better than the committee amend- 
ment, and that the substitute proposal 
should be adopted. 

However, Mr. President, one slight 
amendment is desired. It will only em- 
phasize language already contained in 
the substitute. I call the attention of 
the Senator from Louisiana to the fol- 
lowing amendment which I now pro- 
pose: In line 14 of the substitute, after 
the word “with” insert “the Federal 
reclamation laws and.” That will make 
that part of the sentence read, “in con- 
formity with the Federal reclamation 
laws and the provisions of this section.” 

Mr, OVERTON. Mr. President, there 
is no objection to the amendment. I 
think it is wholly unnecessary, but there 
is no objection to it. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I 
could not hear what the proposed 
amendment to the substitute is. Will 
the Senator from New Mexico be kind 
enough to state it again? 

Mr. HATCH. I point out to the Sen- 
ator the amendment as it would appear 
in the bill. It merely emphasizes the 
first line, but it makes no change. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from New Mexico 
to the substitute amendment offered by 
the Senator from Louisiana to the com- 
mittee amendment beginning in line 4 
on page 36. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Lucas in the chair). The question now 
is on agreeing to the substitute amend- 
ment, as amended, to the committee 
amendment on page 36, inserting a new 
section 4. 

The substitute amendment, as amend- 
ed, to the committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
next committee amendment which has 
been passed over will be stated. 

The next passed over amendment was 
on page 37, after line 8, to insert: 

Sec. 6. Electric power and energy generated 
at projects authorized by this act and in the 
opinion of the Secretary of War not required 
in the operation of such projects shall be de- 
livered to the Secretary of the Interior, who 
shall transmit and dispose of such power and 
energy in such manner as to encourage the 
most widespread use thereof at the lowest 
possible rates to consumers consistent with 
sound business principles, the rate schedules 
to become effective upon confirmation and 
approval by the Federal Power Commission. 
Preference in the sale of such power and en- 
ergy shall be given to public bodies and coop- 
eratives: Provided, That the Secretary of the 
Interior is not authorized to construct or ac- 
quire transmission lines in competition, di- 
rect or indirect, with any existing company 
operating transmission lines for the sale of 
electric power; except as otherwise authorized 
by other sections of this act relating to Uma- 
tilla Dam and the Snake River project. 


Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, as a 
substitute for that amendment I offer the 
amendment which lies on the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment in the nature of a substitute, 
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offered by the Senator from Louisiana, to 
the committee amendment, will bestated. 

The Curer CLERK. In lieu of the com- 
mittee amendment on page 37, beginning 
in line-9, it is proposed tó insert the fol- 
lowing: 

Sec. 6. Electric power and energy generated 
at reservoir projects under the control of the 
War Department and in the opinion of the 
Secretary of War not required in the opera- 
tion of such projects shall be delivered to the 
Secretary of the Interior, who shall transmit 
and dispose of such power and energy in such 
manner as to encourage the most widespread 
use thereof at the lowest possible rates to 
consumers consistent with sound business 
principles, the rate schedules to become ef- 
fective upon confirmation and approval by 
the Federal Power Commission. Preference 
in the sale of such power and energy shall be 
given to public bodies and cooperatives. The 
Secretary of the Interior is authorized to con- 
struct and acquire only such transmission 
lines and related facilities as may be neces- 
sary in order to make the power and energy 
generated at said projects available in whole- 
sale quantities for sale on fair and reasonable 
terms and conditions to facilities owned by 
the Federal Government, public bodies, co- 
operatives, and privately owned companies. 


Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, since 
I have offered the substitute amendment 
I have consulted with two or three Sen- 
ators and with the Department of the 
Interior. It is desired that an exception 
be made in respect to the Umatilla Dam 
and the Snake River project. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. President, I am 
unable to hear the Senator who is speak- 
ing. 

Mr. OVERTON. I assure the Senator 
it is not my fault. There is too much 
confusion in the Chamber. 

I was making the observation that 
since I submitted the substitute amend- 
ment a request has come to me from the 
Department of the Interior and from 
several Senators to make an exception 
with respect to the Snake River project 
and the Umatilla Dam, so that the provi- 
sions of this section will apply to all 


dams, except as may be otherwise pro- 


vided in this bill in respect to those two 
dams. 

I do not think the substitute amend- 
ment offered by me affects the Umatilla 
Dam and Snake River project, and I have 
so advised the Secretary of the Interior 
and the Senators who are interested. 
However, I have no objection to the sug- 
gested modification; and therefore I am 
modifying my amendment, in the begin- 
ning, after “Sec. 6” and before the word 
“Electric”, by inserting: 


Except as may be otherwise authorized by 
other sections of this act relating to Umatilla 
Dam and the Snake River project, 


Then the section as recommended will 
apply to all dams, except as may be other- 
wise provided for the Snake River project 
and the Umatilla Dam. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me for a question? 

Mr, OVERTON. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. As I understand the 
amendment, it means that the Secretary 
of the Interior is authorized to construct 
and acquire only such transmission lines 
and related facilities as may be neces- 
sary. Suppose the existing facilities 
agreed to transmit the power at their 
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regular rates, but the Secretary of the 
Interior found that by constructing the 
lines the power could be transmitted for 
@ considerably lesser cost to the con- 
sumers. Would he then be authorized to 
construct a line? 

Mr. OVERTON. He could construct 
transmission lines for the sale of current 
from the dams at wholesale prices. I do 
not think there is any particular limi- 
tation to that authority, except as con- 
tained in the language “wholesale 
prices.” He is also instructed to do so in 
order to bring about as wide a distribu- 
tion of electric current and energy as 
possible. 

Mr. AIKEN. And on fair and reason- 
able terms, I believe. 

Mr. OVERTON. Yes; on fair and rea- 
sonable terms. 

Mr. ATKEN. And if any existing line 
attempted to hold him up on the price 
for transmitting it, then he would be at 
liberty, would he not, to go ahead and 
construct a line himself? 

Mr. OVERTON. That is my interpre- 
tation of it. 

Mr. AIKEN. That is what I thought 


the interpretation would be, and what I 


hoped it would be. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. OVERTON. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I should like to ask 
the distinguished Senator from Louisiana 
how the amendment would change, if it 
would change, the language of the com- 
mittee amendment on the subject as it is 
contained in the bill. 

Mr. OVERTON. The language of the 
substitute would be changed in the form 
which I have asked to have modified. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Yes. 

Mr. OVERTON. I have asked to 
modify the substitute amendment by in- 
serting after “Sec. 6.“ the words Ex- 
cept as may be authorized by other sec- 
tions of this act relating to Umatilla 
Dam and the Snake River project.” 

Mr. . The exception would 
apply to the substitute. : 

Mr. OVERTON. Yes. The reason 
why the insertion was made in the orig- 
inal committee amendment is that other- 
wise there could be, under its terms, an 
interference with the distribution of 
power from the Snake River and Uma- 
tilla Dam. My substitute amendment 
would not interfere whatever, because it 
would permit the Secretary of the In- 
terior to build transmission lines for the 
sale at wholesale rates of power gener- 
ated at the Snake River project and the 
Umatilla Dam. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I under- 
stand the amendment is practically in 
the language of the one which the Sen- 
ate adopted with reference to the con- 
struction of transmission lines under the 
flood- control bill, with the exception that 
the amendment would not apply to the 
Umatilla Dam and Snake River project. 
Tt would carry out the policy provided in 
the flood-control bill, namely, giving to 
the Secretary of the Interior the right to 
build transmission lines where they may 
be necessary in order to afford prefer- 
ences to municipalities, public agencies, 
and farmer cooperatives in assuring a 
fair and equitable distribution of power 
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at the fairest and most reasonable rates. 
I strongly favor the adoption of the 
amendment. 

Mr. President, the power policy of the 
Federal Government has not been devel- 
ed capriciously. It has been hammered 
out by the Congress in bill after bill re- 
lating to the Federal construction of wa- 
ter control and conservation projects and 
the regulation of interstate streams. 
The core of that Federal policy is that the’ 
benefits of power development at Federal 
projects shall not be monopolized by lim- 
ited groups but that those benefits shall 
be widely distributed. This policy re- 
specting the disposition of the people's 
power property on the basis of the general 
welfare has its roots in the earliest his- 
tory of our country. There were those in 
the early days who sought to sell the pub- 
lic lands in the public domain to the 
highest bidder, to the men or companies 
that could put up the most ready cash. 
That policy bred land monopoly and the 
monopolization of the resources derived 
from the land—both on and under the 
earth. That policy was repudiated in the 
homesteading policy of selling our public 
land and resources for the benefit of the 
greatest number. Upon the policy of 
homesteading our Nation has grown big 
and great and our resources have been 
kept from being monopolized by the pow- 
erful few. Under that policy the North- 
west territory, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, the 
great Middle West was settled—settled 
by farmers who work the land and reap 
its benefits. 

So, too, with our power resources we 
have sought to assure that they will not 
become enmeshed in the empires of the 
monopolists but that they will be avail- 
able to develop the industry and agricul- 
ture of our Nation and to lighten the 
burden of the housewife. We have en- 
acted into law again and again a policy 
of giving preference to public agencies, 
municipalities and cooperatives in the 
sale of the people’s power resources, 
developed at Federal dams. The Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY] remarked 
on Wednesday that the first such prefer- 
ence was started in an amendment to the 
Reclamation Act in 1906. It was reiter- 
ated in vigorous language in the Raker 
Act in 1913 which gave public lancs to 
the city of San Francisco for use in con- 
nection with a water and power develop - 
ment. It has in recent years been en- 
acted in the reclamation laws, in the 
T. V. A. Act, the Bonneville Act, and the 
Fort Peck Act. This policy has resulted 
from the efforts of the Congress to com- 
bine the sound tradition of our Nation, 
to foster business, aid the farmer, and 
make the benefits derived from Govern- 
ment expenditures available to all of the 
people. 

There are two sound policy reasons for 
combining this policy of giving prefer- 
ence and priority to public agencies in 
the distribution of federally developed 
power and for building the necessary 
transmission networks to implement that 
preference and priority and to make it 
effective. 

First, it is sound business for the Gov- 
ernment to sell its power to more than 
one distributor. If the Government is 
required to sell merely to the one large 
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utility in the vicinity that can afford to 
build a line to the Government’s dam, 
that utility will be able to dictate the 
terms upon which the power may be 
sold by the Government. It can dictate 
the price at which the power will be sold. 
No businessman would want to be in 
such an anomalous position. No whole- 
saler in business would want to depend 
upon a single outlet for the distribution 
of his product if he would remain in busi- 
ness. 

The sale of power through public agen- 
cies and nonprofit organizations, more- 
over, means the sale of more power. It 
means the fuller and speedier develop- 
ment of the power resources of the Gov- 
ernment and the consequently greater 
repayment to the Treasury of the costs 
of the projects. It means this because 
public agencies and nonprofit distributors 
sell power on a basis that results in the 
widest use of power and its heavy con- 
sumption in the home and on the farm 
and in the factory. The effect of low- 
cost power on consumption has been 
demonstrated again and again. The 
T. V. A. has given us an outstanding ex- 
ample of the greater use of power 
through the reduction in its price. Sim- 
ilarly, in the Northwest the results of the 
low-cost power, at Bonneville and 
Grand Coulee, are shown in the tremen- 
dous per capita use of electricity in those 
areas, 

Let me state this in figures. I shall use 
State averages of both public and private 
companies so as not to confuse the point 
I am making that lower costs, whether 
public or private, means a greater use of 
power. The average residential use of 
power in the Nation as a whole in 1943, 
according to figures from the Edison 
Electric Institute, was 1,070 kilowatt- 
hours. The average price was 3040 cents. 
That is the average use and price 
throughout the Nation from public and 
private retailers. In the State of Ten- 
nessee, both private and public retailers 
sold 1,672 kilowatt-hours to the average 
customer at a cost of 2%09 cents. More 
than half again as much use of power in 
Tennessee over the average for the 
country—at less than two-thirds the 
cost. In the State of Washington, where 
Grand Coulee and Bonneville Dams sell 
power to both public agencies and private 
utilities at wholesale over a great publicly 
owned transmission grid, the average use 
of power by the domestic consumer is 
2,327 kilowatt-hours or more than twice 
the national average—the cost of power 
to the consumer is 134 cents or just less 
than half of the average national figure. 
I cite these figures because I think them 
pertinent to the point that the use of 
power goes up as the price goes down. A 
further extension of this point may be 
found in Winnipeg, Canada, where the 
average use of power is about five times 
the average in this country and the 
average price is about a fourth of our 
national average. 

As long as power can pay a part of the 
cost of multiple- purpose water develop- 
ments; as long as our rivers are uncon- 
trolled and lay waste lives and property; 
as long as navigation and irrigation are 
needed in the building of America—we 
must combine the policy of giving pref- 
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erence and priority to public agencies 
and farmers’ cooperatives in the sale of 
Federal power. For that sale of power 
will stimulate greater demand for power 
that helps in paying for multiple-pur- 
pose developments. 

The sale of public power through agen- 
cies that do not place excessive tolls upon 
this power before it reaches the ultimate 
consumer is good business. It means 
that the Government’s power will be 
sold steadily, and that the Government 
will receive a constant income. It means 
further multiple-purpose developments 
where these developments depend upon 
additional power installations. As a 
business proposition, therefore, it would 
be unthinkable to place the negotiators 
for the Government behind the eight 
ball of a policy that would hamstring 
them and require them to sell through 
private power companies exclusively, 
power that public agencies and farmers’ 
cooperatives are eager to buy. 

The Government has also launched on 
a popular and sound policy of lending 
money to farmers’ rural electrification 
cooperatives to bring the light of our 
electric-power civilization to the far cor- 
ners of our rural areas. That policy is 
sound in peace and in war. The labor- 
saving devices made possible by rural 
power have enabled our patriotic Amer- 
ican farmers to carry on the greatest 
food-and-fiber production load in the 
history of this or any other nation, and 
to do so with fewer farmers and farm 
helpers. More than 4,000,000 people 
have left the farms of this country in 
the past few years and yet our farmers 
are producing more necessities of war 
than ever before. The lowly electric 
motors—pumping water, milking cows, 
grinding feed, and carrying forward the 
other chores of rural living—have helped 
to make this miracle of production pos- 
sible. 

The loans that have been made to 
these farmers are paid back—they are a 
sound business proposition. 

But they are sounder if the cost of 
power to the cooperative is lower. Why 
should publicly produced power not be 
made available at cost to publicly 
financed cooperatives? To do so is sound 
business. The figures of the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration show that the 
cooperatives bought power cheaper from 
public agencies than from private utili- 
ties. For the Nation as a whole the 
cooperatives paid an average of 15400 
cents per kilowatt-hour for power from 
private sources, whereas the average cost 
of public power was sixty-eight one- 
hundredths of 1 cent. Indeed, the 
figures of the R. E. A. for 1943 show 
clearly that by and large the cheapest 
power was bought from public agen- 
cies. For instance, the lowest rate for 
large cooperatives purchasing more than 
3,500,000 kilowatt-hours was from a pub- 
lic agency. It was forty-one one-hun- 
dredths of 1 cent. The highest rate 
for such purchasers was from the Tide- 
water Power Co. in North Carolina, and 
the price was 1°1499 cents, or 219 percent 
higher. 

Bonneville, T. V. A., the Bureau of 
Reclamation, and other Federal suppliers 
have given the farmers’ cooperatives 
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power at low rates. This has been good 
business for the Government both as a 
power supplier and as a banker for the 
cooperatives. I would not now want to 
abandon that sound business policy. The 
Government’s transmission line is like a 
public highway that brings the benefits 
of multiple-purpose projects to farmers, 
to householders, and to businessmen 
alike. The Senate should accept no 
amendment that would require that this 
power be sold over a private toll road. 
Such a policy would bog down the sale 
of Government power except to the 
monopoly operating in the area of the 
dam. It would not be good business for 
the Government. 

My first reason for our traditional 
policy of giving preference to public 
agencies and providing transmission 
lines to implement those preferences was 
that it was good business. My second 
reason is that it is good government. It 
has been shown to be good government 
not merely in these past few years but 
since the earliest stages of public power 
development. It has been good govern- 
ment throughout the time that Congress 
has reiterated its position that the peo- 
ple’s power should be made available to 
the people on a basis that will not result 
in excessive tolls or in the monopoliza- 
tion of the benefits of that power by a 
favored few. ` 

In the past few years we have seen the 
concept of the multiple-purpose project 
blossom out into the sound multiple-pur- 
pose development of an entire river basin. 
I cannot believe that anyone who has 
seen the results of the comprehensive 
plan and program of the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority would ever want to go back 
to the anarchy that prevailed over the 
waters of the Tennessee River in the 
past. I cannot believe that anyone who 
has seen the drudgery of the farmers and 
the farmers’ wives lifted from their 
shoulders by the advent of rural electri- 
fication upon their farms would ever 
again want to return to the period of 
kerosene lanterns that prevailed when 
power companies skimmed the cream of 
the rural business and left the more iso- 
lated farmers to fend for themselves in 
what was literally the Dark Ages on the 
farm. 

It is good government to provide for 
the multiple-purpose development of our 
rivers so that they may carry the com- 
merce of our Nation through their navi- 
gation works, so that they may no longer 
waste the lives and property of our peo- 
ple through destructive floods, so that 
they may irrigate our arid lands, and so 
that their falling waters may produce 
power for the benefit of our people. It 
is good government to see that all of 
these benefits are widely spread among 
our people and that none of them are 
made the possession of the few. It is 
good government to see that Federal 
power is made available throughout the 
area of its economic transmission—to 
lower the cost of farming, to lower the 
cost of running the home, and to lower 
the cost of making goods and providing 
services in industry and business. 

For in the transmission of its abun- 
dant supplies of low-cost power the Fed- 
eral Government is providing a means 
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for decentralizing industry and for 
achieving a balance between the town 
and country, between agriculture and in- 
dustrial production. The day of indus- 
trial concentration with its slums, its 
health hazards, its poor living standards, 
is reaching its twilight. The availability 
of abundant supplies of low-cost electric 
power that results from the development 
of our country’s water resources is bring- 
ing about a new era of industry scattered 
throughout the land, benefiting all re- 
gions, all groups, all people in our great 
Nation. Low-cost power is intensifying 
the effective use of our civilization just 
as surely as our low-cost public high- 
ways extended that civilization. Indeed, 
the transmission lines that bring abun- 
dant low-cost public power to every ham- 
let are the new highways over which this 
country will progress and over which the 
undeveloped regions may reach a fuller 
use of their manpower and their re- 
sources. Yes, it is good government to 
continue our present sound policies for 
the distribution of power produced at 
Federal developments. 

Because it is good business and good 
government to sell Federally produced 
power in a manner that will prevent its 
monopolization and that will spread its 
benefits widely among the people, I am 
opposed to any amendment that would 
restrict sales of power to the site of the 
dams. I favor giving preference to mu- 
nicipalities, public agencies, and farmer 
cooperatives. Where it is necessary for 
the Government to construct transmis- 
sion lines for such preference to be en- 
joyed, I strongly favor such construction 
by the Government. I was very much 
gratified over the action of the Senate 
in providing for such construction in 
the fiood-control bill and I urge similar 
action on the pending bill by the adop- 
tion of the pending amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the modified 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Overton] in behalf of 
the committee, in lieu of the committee 
amendment on page 37, after line 8. 

The modified amendment to the 
amendment was agreed to. 

The committee amendment, as amend- 
ed, was agreed to. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. OVERTON. Does that complete 
the committee amendments? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That 
completes the committee amendments. 
The bill is before the Senate and open 
to further amendment. 

MR. TYDINGS. Mr. President, with- 
in a few minutes I shall have to go to a 
physician, and I should like to offer 
several small amendments which would 
merely authorize surveys to be made on 
five small streams in the State of Mary- 
land. I should appreciate it if the 
amendments could be considered at this 
time and disposed of. No appropria- 
tions are asked for. The amendments 
merely provide for examinations and 
surveys. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the first amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from Maryland. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 42, after 
line 5, it is proposed to insert the follow- 
ing: 

Crisfield Harbor, Md. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
seg offered by the Senator from Mary- 
and. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the next amendment 
offered by the Senator from Maryland. 

The CHIEF CLERK, On page 42, after 
line 10, it is proposed to insert the follow- 
ing: 

Bear Creek and Lynch Cove, Md. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Mary- 
land. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the next amendment 
offered by the Senator from Maryland, 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 43, after 
line 13, it is proposed to insert a new 
paragraph, as follows: 

Governors Run, Calvert County, Md., with 
a view to providing a harbor for small boats. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Mary- 
land. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the next amendment 
offered by the Senator from Maryland. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 43, after 
line 13, it is proposed to insert a new 
paragraph, as follows: 

Channel between Ramsey Bay and Chesa- 
peake Bay, and other measures for the pre- 
vention of damage from erosion near the 


mouth of South River, Anne Arundel County, 
Md. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Mary- 
land. A 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, I have 
an amendment lying on the desk affect- 
ing two survey items only, one on the 
Napa River, Calif., and one on the Noyo 
River, Calif. I ask that they be read by 
the clerk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
first amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 55, after 
line 10, it is proposed to insert: 

Noyo River, Calif. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Cali- 
fornia. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
next amendment of the Senator from 
California will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 55, after 
line 10, after the amendment heretofore 
agreed to, it is proposed to insert: 

Napa River, Calif, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Cali- 
fornia. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I 
ask to have the attention of the able 
Senator from Louisiana, I offer an 
amendment with which he is familiar, 
and which would remove certain obsta- 
cles in the St. Marys River. The amend- 
ment is based on the recommendation of 
the Chief of Engineers dated September 
18, 1944, which reached us after the Sen- 
ate Committee on Commerce had con- 
cluded its consideration. I am inclined 
to believe that the able Senator from 
Louisiana agrees with the amendment 
and that it will be taken to conference. 

Mr. OVERTON. The Senator is cor- 
rect. I understand that it is very emer- 
gent. I have been so advised by the 
engineers. So far as I know, there is no 
conceivable objection to it on the part of 
anyone. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 23, after 
line 15, it is proposed to insert the follow- 
ing: 

St. Marys River, Mich., South Canal; in 
accordance with the report of the Chief of 
Engineers dated August 14, 1944, and con- 


tained in House Document No. 679, Seventy- 
eighth Congress, second session. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Mich- 
igan. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Senator from New Jersey 
[Mr. Hawkes], who is necessarily absent 
from the Chamber, I offer an amendment 
which I ask to have read. I understand 
that the amendment is not controversial 
in any way. 

Mr. OVERTON. I have no objection 
to the amendment. I know what it is. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 41, after 
line 5, it is proposed to insert: 

Sandy Hook Bay, N. J., with a view to pro- 


viding a channel to, and navigation improve- 
ments at, Leonardo. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. WHERRY] on behalf of the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. HAWKES], 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I offer an 
amendment which would merely author- 
ize a preliminary examination and a 
survey. It isan amendment about which 
I have spoken to the distinguished senior 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Overton], 
and it is perfectly agreeable to him. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 49, after 
line 23, it is proposed to insert: 

Columbus, Ga. to Pensacola, Fla.; waterway 


via Chattahoochee, Conecuh, and Escambia 
Rivers, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ala- 
bama. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I offer an 
amendment providing for a survey. I 
have discussed the amendment with the 
able Senator from Louisiana [Mr. OVER- 
ToN] and he has no objection to it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 45, between 
lines 9 and 10, it is proposed to insert the 
following: 

Inland waterway from Norfolk, Va., to 
Beaufort, N. C., with a view to providing a 
side channel 12 feet deep through Pasquo- 
tank River and Albemarle Sound to Eliza- 
beth City. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Vir- 
ginia. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I offer 
two amendments, which I ask to have 
stated. One amendment pertains to 
Falmouth Harbor, Mass., and the other 
amendment pertains to Mattapoisett, 
Mass. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
first amendment offered by the Senator 
from Massachusetts will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 39, after 
line 19, it is proposed to insert: 

Falmouth Harbor, Mass. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the next amendment 
offered by the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 39, after 
line 17, it is proposed to insert: 

Mattapoisett, Mass. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the senior Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Bartey], who is not in 
the Chamber at the moment, I offer the 
amendment which I send to the desk and 
ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 14, at 
the end of line 19, it is proposed to 
change the semicolon to a cOmma and 
add “with such modifications, including 
rearrangement of the harbor facilities 
and turning basin, as in the discretion 
of the Secretary of War and the Chief 
of Engineers may be advisable.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Mary- 
land on behalf of the Senator from North 
Carolina. 

The amendment was agreed to. 
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Mr. CORDON. I offer a noncon- 
troversial amendment merely authoriz- 
ing an additional survey. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK., In section 7, page 
55, after line 21, it is proposed to add the 
following: 

Nehalem Bay and River, Columbia Slough, 
Astoria, Oreg., with a view to the construc- 
tion of a mooring basin for fishing boats 
within the harbor. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Jounson of Colorado in the chair). The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Oregon. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I offer an 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 57, after 
line 4, it is proposed to insert the follow- 
ing: : 

Sec. 8. The Secretary of War is hereby au- 
thorized and directed to ascertain as nearly 
as can be estimated the amounts of dam- 
ages resulting to manufacturers on the 
Oswego River by the improvement of the 
Oswego and Erie Canals by the State of 
New York in accordance with the project 
adopted by the River and Harbor Act, ap- 
proved August 30, 1935. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New 
York. s 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MEAD. I offer another amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 40, after 
line 10, it is proposed to insert: 

Nissequogue River, N. Y. 

St. James Harbor, N. Y. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from New York. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MEAD. The amendments I have 
offered merely provide for surveys, and 
are agreeable to the chairman of the 
subcommittee. I now offer an amend- 
ment which is contentious, and I should 
like to ask the Senator in charge of the 
bill if he will agree to take the amend- 
ment to conference. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 22, line 11, 
before the semicolon, it is proposed to 
insert a colon and the following: “Pro- 
vided, The United States shall bear the 
entire cost of dredging and construction 
of piers at Oak Orchard, N. Y.” 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, I re- 
gret very much that I cannot agree to 
take that amendment to conference. 
There has been no hearing at all on it. 
It relates to a certain harbor of refuge 
on the Great Lakes. There are a num- 
ber of them, and all of them are required 
to pay rather substantial sums by way 
of local contributions because private 
interests, private docks, and other things 
are very much benefited by the construc- 
tion of these harbors. 
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The purpose of this amendment is to 
select a particular harbor and strike out 
all local contributions in connection with 
it. The amendment was never offered 
before the committee; no hearings were 
held on it, and if we should strike out 
local contributions in respect to this par- 
ticular harbor we would have to strike 
out local contributions in respect to other 
harbors. 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, if my col- 
league from Louisiana will yield, I should 
like to ask him if he would agree to the 
introduction of a bill and the reference 
of it to the committee and perhaps ulti- 
mately to a subcommittee and later a 
hearing on the bill at some future time. 

Mr. OVERTON. That would be very 
satisfactory, and I should be very glad 
to do that. 

Mr. MEAD. Very well, I shall with- 
draw the amendment and offer it as a 
separate bill. 

I now offer another amendment, Mr. 
President, on behalf of the senior Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts [Mr. WALSH]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 39, after 
line 18, it is proposed to insert the fol- 
lowing: 

Channel from Buzzards Bay to Buttermilk 
Bay, Mass. 


Mr. OVERTON. There is no objection 
to that amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New 
York on behalf of the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. WALSH]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, I offer 
and send to the desk a noncontroversial 
amendment for a survey dealing with 
Lake Erie and Lake Huron. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 54, between 
lines 13 and 14, it is proposed to insert 
the following: 

The south shores of Lake Erie anu of Lake 
Huron, with a view to the establishment of 
harbors and harbors of refuge for light draft 
commercial and fishing vessels and for rec- 
reational craft. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ohio. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. OVERTON. I send to the desk 
an amendment providing for a survey 
and ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 51, after 
line 3, it is proposed to insert: 

North Prong, Schooner Bayou, Vermilion 
Parish, La. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Louisiana. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. OVERTON. On behalf of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
BANKHEAD], who is unavoidably detained 
from the Chamber, I offer another 
amendment providing for a survey. I 
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wish to say that it relates to the Tombig- 
bee River and the project which the 
Senate declined to authorize. Now it 
comes up in the form of authorizing a 
survey in reference to the Tombigbee 
River. I do not conceive that there will 
be any objection to it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 49, after 
line 25, it is proposed to insert the fol- 
lowing: 

Tombigbee River, Ala. and Miss., and canal 
connecting the Tombigbee and Tennessee 
Rivers, 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, if this 
amendment were adopted, does the Sen- 
ator think it would provide the best way 
to obtain a restudy of the project? 
Would it be better than a resolution 
adopted by his committee? They would 
both involve the same thing; but the 
Senator can speak with better authority 
on it than I can. 

Mr. OVERTON. One would be as sat- 
isfactory as the other. 

Mr. HILL. Would the Senator think 
one would be as expeditious as the 
other? 

Mr. OVERTON. I think so. 

Mr. HILL. The question in my mind 
is whether one would be more expeditious 
than the other. 

Mr. OVERTON. I think I can speak 
for the committee, and if this amend- 
ment meets with any difficulty in con- 
ference or if there should be no confer- 
ence at all on the bill—we may never 
reach that stage; I do not know—I 
should be glad to aid in getting a reso- 
lution for a review through the Com- 
merce Committee. 

Mr. HILL, But the Senator thinks we 
will get a report just as quickly by put- 
ting this amendment on the bill as we 
would as a result of a resolution of the 
committee asking for a resurvey. 

Mr. OVERTON. I think so; that is 
my opinion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. OVERTON]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the senior Senator from Florida 
[Mr. ANprEWS] I offer another amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 13, line 23, 
strike out the semicolon immediately 
after “1944” and insert in lieu thereof 
a comma and the following: “and plans 
for the alteration of channel alignment 
on file in the Office of the Chief of Engi- 
neers, with such modifications as he may 
deem advisable.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Louisi- 
pns on behalf of the Senator from Flor- 

a. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, on behalf 
of the junior Senator from Florida [Mr. 
Pepper] I offer what my colleague from 
Ohio describes as a noncontroversial 
amendment. It merely asks for a pre- 
liminary examination and survey, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 49, after 
line 19, it is proposed to insert the fol- 
lowing: 

Pensacola Harbor, Fla. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ala- 
bama in behalf of the junior Senator 
from Florida. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HILL. On behalf of the junior 
Senator from Florida [Mr. PEPPER] I 
offer another amendment asking merely 
for a survey. 

The FERESIDING OFFICER. 
amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 49, after 
line 19, it is proposed to insert the fol- 
lowing: 


East Pass from the Gulf of Mexico into 
Choctawhatchee Bay, Fla. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ala- 
bama on behalf of the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. PEPPER]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HILL. On behalf of the junior 
Senator from Florida [Mr. PEPPER], I 
offer another survey amendment, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 48, after 
line 25, it is proposed to insert the fol- 
lowing: 

Crystal River, Fla. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ala- 
bama on behalf of the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. PEP PERI. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HILL. On behalf of the junior 
Senator from Florida I offer another sur- 
vey amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 45, be- 
tween lines 22 and 23, it is proposed to 
insert the following: 


St. Johns River, Fla., Palatka to Lake 
Harney. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ala- 
bama on behalf of the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. PEPPER]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is before the Senate and open to fur- 
ther amendment. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, 2 or 3 
days ago I heard someone say that 
this very carefully considered bill, the 
river and harbor bill, which had been 
the subject of hearings which lasted over 
a 3 or 4 weeks’ period, was not a “pork- 
barrel” bill. But after listening to the 
chairman of the subcommittee accept 
approximately, I should say, 60 or 70 
amendments providing for work or 
studies in as many different parts of the 
country, without any Member of the 
Senate excepting the one who was inter- 
ested knowing what these projects were, 
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I began to wonder if this was not a good- 
sized “bacon-barrel” instead of just a 
“pork barrel.” 

The Senator from Louisiana has been 
so kind in accepting the 60 or 70 projects 
to benefit as many different parts of the 
country that I hope he will, before I con- 
clude the discussion of the subject which 
I shall take up, be perfectly willing to 
accept the amendment which I shall 
offer, and which might be considered as 
a good contribution from that “pork 
barrel” to 135,000,000 people in the United 
States, and not merely those residing at 
the mouth of some cove or river. 

Mr. President, I shall speak on the 
river and harbor bill, and particularly 
on what is commonly known as the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway proj- 
ect, for the construction of which I shall 
offer an amendment before we conclude 
the debate on this subject. 

I ask that at the beginning of my re- 
marks the amendment which I propose 
to offer later be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 


At the end of the bill insert a new section 
as follows: 

“Sec. 8. (a) For the purpose of promoting 
interstate and foreign commerce and the 
national defense, and providing an improved 
waterway through the Great Lakes, the St. 
Lawrence River, and connecting waters reach- 
ing to the Atlantic Ocean, and for the gen- 
erating of electric energy as a means of 
financing, aiding, and assisting such under- 
taking, the agreement made by and between 
the Governments of the United States and 
Canada, published in House Document No. 
158, Seventy-seventh Congress, first session, 
providing for the construction of dams and 
power works in the International Rapids sec- 
tion of the St, Lawrence River, and the com- 
pletion of the St. Lawrence deep waterway, 
is hereby approved; and the President is au- 
thorized and empowered to fulfill the under- 
takings made in said agreement on behalf 
of the United States, and to delegate any of 
the powers and duties vested in him by this 
section to such officers, departments, agents, 
or agencies of the United States as he may 
designate or appoint. The works allocated 
for construction by the United States under 
said agreement shall be undertaken under 
the direction of the Secretary of War and 
the supervision of the Chief of Engineers in 
accordance with the laws, regulations, and 
procedures applicable to rivers and harbors 
projects, subject, however, to the terms and 
conditions of said agreement. 

“(b) The President is hereby authorized 
and directed to negotiate an arrangement 
with the Power Authority of the State of New 
York for the transfer to said Power Author- 
ity of the power facilities constructed pursu- 
ant to this authorization and the right to 
use the United States share of the waters at 
the project for hydroelectric power purposes 
upon such terms and conditions as may be 
agreed upon, including provision for payment 
of $93,375,000, which represents the cost al- 
located to power in accordance with the 
method of allocation included in the joint 
recommendation of the Corps of Engineers, 
United States Army, and the Power Authority 
of the State of New York dated February 7, 
1933, such payment to be made by the Power 
Authority over a period of 50 years with inter- 
est at the rate of 3 percent compounded an- 
nually. In addition, the arrangement shall 
include provisions protecting the interests of 
the United States and assuring a widespread 
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equitable disposition of the power to public 
agencies in other States, including counties, 
municipalities, public-power districts, and 
rural electric cooperatives within economic 
transmission distances, and provisions for the 
prior use of such water for the purposes of 
navigation and the delivery, without charge 
to the War Department, of so much power as 
said Department shall need for the operation 
of navigation facilities. The arrangement 
negotiated pursuant to this section shall not 
be zabjecť to the provisions of any other sec- 
tion of this act but shall be reported to Con- 
gress during its next session, and shall be- 
come effective when ratified by Congress and 
the State of New York. 

„e) When the Secretary of War deems it 
necessary for the purpose of expediting the 
construction of this project he may enter 
into contracts without advertising or com- 
petitive bidding: Provided, That the cost- 
plus system of contracting shall not be used. 
The authority to contract contained in this 
subsection may be exercised through such 
Officer or officers as the Secretary of War may 
designate. The prior use of all waters of the 
St. Lawrence River within the boundaries of 
the United States and all lands, dam sites, 
and easements required for the purposes of 
this section are hereby declared to be neces- 
sary for the regulation of interstate and for- 
eign commerce.” 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, in 1941 
the river and harbor bill, which was ap- 
proved by the House committee, ap- 
proved the agreement which had been 
entered into by the United States and 
Canada on March 19, 1941, for the de- 
velopment of the Great Lakes-St. Law- 
rence seaway. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE. I wish to ask, so that I 
may be advised of the situation, whether 
the Senator has offered the St. Lawrence 
seaway amendment? 

Mr. AIKEN. The amendment has not 
as yet been offered, and will not be 
offered until I conclude speaking. Iwish 
to say before I start my remarks, Mr. 
President, that the proponents of the 
amendment hope to reach a vote on it as 
early as we can. There positively will 
be no attempt to delay the river and har- 
bor bill because of this amendment. I 
cannot say how long it will take to pre- 
sent our side of the case. I understand 
there are six or seven Members of the 
Senate who will desire to speak in favor 
of it before the debate shall be concluded, 
but there will be no effort to delay a vote 
on the river and harbor bill, and we hope 
to have a vote on the amendment itself 
just as soon as we can. I make that as 
apromise now. Isay that, because I saw 
in a news item a few days ago that we 
would attempt to filibuster. That is not 
so. I wish further to say for myself per- 
sonally that if the amendment shall be 
defeated, there will be no attempt at 
retribution against any other section of 
the country on my part, because this is 
all my country. If we can develop 
wealth in any part of it, I know it helps 
my part, too. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. OVERTON. My attention was 
diverted when the Senator began his 
remarks, and I could not very well under- 
stand what he said. He made some 
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reference to the senior Senator from 
Louisiana accepting some 60 or 70 
projects. 

Mr. AIKEN. Projects or studies, and 
I remarked that in view of the accept- 
ance of those proposals, I hoped that 
before we concluded the debate on the 
St. Lawrence project the Senator from 
Louisiana would be willing to accept that 
also. 

Mr. OVERTON. I will do so in the 
same form in which I accepted the 
others, for a preliminary examination 
and survey. Ever since I have been in 
the Senate there has been no objection 
to an amendment preferred by a Senator 
with respect to a preliminary examina- 
tion and survey. It was such amend- 
ments that I accepted. They were not 
project amendments, with the excep- 
tion of one offered by the Senator from 
Michigan, which I am going to take to 
conference, and which is very emergent. 
There was another which contemplated 
some modification of an existing project, 
but that was not a new project. 

Mr. AIKEN. I accept the explanation 
of the Senator from Louisiana. As a 
matter of fact, the Senator knows that 
most of the time a Senator sitting on 
this side of the aisle cannot possibly hear 
what is being said on the other side. 

Mr. OVERTON. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. AIKEN. However, I shall not ask 
for a survey of the project at this time, 
because it has been surveyed and resur- 
veyed, investigated and reinvestigated, 
for the last 20 years. 

As I was stating, the agreement which 
was entered into by the United States 
and Canada on March 19, 1941, repre- 
sented the culmination of 10 years of 
earnest endeavor on the part of our great 
Secretary of State, Cordell Hull. After 
the very kind words which have been said 
about Mr. Hull on the floor of the Senate, 
I hope no one will be in a mood to tear 
down the work which he has been doing 
and the structure which he has been 
building over this period. 

Mr. President, this is not the first time 
the St. Lawrence project has been 
brought before the Congress in connec- 
tion with the development of the rivers 
and harbors of our country. In fact, in 
presenting this project as an amendment 
to the rivers and harbors bill, which I 
shall do later, L am merely following the 
procedure which has been followed for 
the past 40 years. AN the works for 
the improvement of navigation which 
have involved Canada and the United 
States, so far as I know, with one or two 
exceptions, have been authorized 
through rivers and harbors bills. All the 
dams across the international boundary 
waters which have been constructed by 
private utilities have been constructed in 
accordance with the provisions of the 
treaty of 1909. 

I would have preferred to have a de- 
velopment of such great importance to 
the entire Nation come before the Con- 
gress as a separate measure. Some 
time ago, however, I came to the con- 
clusion that such a procedure was with- 
out the realm of possibility at this ses- 
sion of the Congress. 
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I introduced Senate bill 1385 on Sep- 
tember 28, 1943, and after giving the 
Committee on Commerce the full bene- 
fit of all doubts which I may have had, 
I was very reluctantly forced to the con- 
clusion that it would be impossible to 
obtain a report from that committee in 
time for any action at this session. The 
chairman of the full committee and the 
chairman of the subcommittee have both 
given reasons to this body for the delay 
in taking action on that bill. No doubt 
these reasons seemed plausible to them, 
and perhaps might have been accepted 
by me except for certain incidents which 
have occurred, and which have been dis- 
cussed at some length on this floor. 

I shall. not discuss further, unless it 
is the desire of members of the com- 
mittee that I do so, the campaign of 
the chairman of the subcommittee, the 
Senator from Louisiana, nor shall I dis- 
cuss further, unless requested, the ex- 

ation of the Senator from North 
Carolina relating to the delay in request- 
ing reports from various departments of 
the Government which might conceiv- 
ably be interested in the bill. 

I simply call the attention of this body 
to the fact that on November 21, 1944, 
the subcommittee of the Committee on 
Commerce handling S. 1385 started hear- 
ings purporting to determine whether it 
had jurisdiction or not over the bill in- 
troduced by me September 28, 1943. 

Accepting all other excuses for the de- 
lay at face value, the fact remains that it 
was not necessary for this committee to 
await the reports of any Government de- 
partments before calling hearings to de- 
termine whether or not the committee 
to which the bill was referred had ju- 
risdiction over it. I personally believe 
that the Committee on Commerce has 
far outstepped its jurisdiction in under- 
taking to determine whether the St. 
Lawrence development is a proper sub- 
ject for a treaty or an agreement. That, 
Mr. President, seems to me to be a mat- 
ter which should be determined by the 
Senate itself, if at this late date we pro- 
pose to challenge the form of the instru- 
ment negotiated in 1941 by Secretary of 
State Hull. 

I did not testify at these hearings, al- 
though invited to do so by both the chair- 
man of the full committee and the chair- 
man of the subcommittee, for the reasons 
that— 

First, I make no pretense of being a 
constitutional lawyer; 

Secondly, three members of the com- 
mittee expressed their decision, accord- 
ing to the press, before any of the testi- 
mony was heard; 

Thirdly, it was the State Department 
and not the proponents of the St. Law- 
rence seaway whose right to submit the 
subject as an agreemert was challenged; 
and 

Lastly, I felt that the Committee on 
Commerce was entirely without juris- 
diction to hold such hearings. I under- 
stand that the chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee, the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. CONNALLY], was not con- 
sulted before fhese hearings were held. 

It is doubly unfortunate that these 
hearings, called for the purpose of chal- 
lenging the methods of Secretary Hull 
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and the State Department, were called 
at the very time when Secretary Hull 
was ill in the hospital and when Assist- 
ant Secretary Adolf Berle, who had as- 
sisted Secretary Hull in the St. Lawrence 
negotiations, was necessarily absent con- 
ducting the International Aviation Con- 
ference now being held in Chicago. 

Therefore, in the light of this most 
unusual procedure on the part of the 
Committee on Commerce, it has ap- 
peared to the proponents of the St. Law- 
rence seaway development that the only 
way to secure a vote on this great proj- 
ect, which will directly benefit 50,000,000 
people and indirectly benefit every man, 
woman, and child in the whole United 
States, is to offer it as an amendment to 
the rivers and harbors bill now under 
consideration, which we propose to do 
at the proper time. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Vermont yield so that I 
may suggest the absence of a quorum 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE. I suggest the absence of 
a quorum, j 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Horman in the chair). The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Green Overton 
Austin Guffey Radcliffe 
Batley Gurney Reed 
Ball Hall Revercomb 
Bankhead Hatch Reynolds 
bo Hayden Robertson 
Buck 1 Russell 
Burton Holman Shipstead 
Bushfield Jenner Stewart 
Butler Johnson, Colo. Taft 
Byrd Kilgore Thomas, Okla 
Capper La Follette Thomas, Utah 
Caraway Langer Tunnell 
Chandier Lucas Tydings 
Clark, Mo. McClellan Vandenberg 
Connally McFarland Wagner 
Cordon McKellar Walsh, Mass, 
Danaher Maloney Walsh, N. J. 
Davis Maybank Weeks 
Downey. Mead Wheeler 
Eastland Millikin Wherry 
Ellender Murray White 
Ferguson Nye Wiley 
Gerry O'Daniel Willis 
Gillette O'Mahoney Wilson 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy- 
five Senators have answered to their 
names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, as I stated 
before I suspended for a quorum call, I 
should have preferred to offer this bill 
as a separate measure; but inasmuch as 
it appeared to be impossible to get a re- 
port from the committee in time to ob- 
tain any action at this session of Con- 
gress, the only recourse seemed to be to 
offer it as n amendment to the rivers 
and harbors bill, now under considera- 
tion, which I propose to do at the proper 
time. 

The action of this Congress in approv- 
ing or disapproving the Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence seaway and power develop- 
ment will have a far-reaching effect on 
the position which America will hold in 
the post-war world. It will be an im- 
important factor in determining the ex- 
tent of the security, the prosperity, and 
the happiness which the people of this 
Nation will possess in the future. 

It will play an important part in in- 
suring the men in our armed services 
against the specter of unemployment 
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when they return to their native land. 
Those 6,000,000 boys of ours now over- 
seas and the millions who are preparing 
to follow them are relying upon us to 
build in this country during their ab- 
sence the foundation for an era of pros- 
perity and security; and in this we must 
not fail. We will not fail. 

They are doing their part in this war. 
They are offering all they have. They 
have left their homes, their parents, their 
wives, and sweethearts and their chil- 
dren and have gone forward to offer their 
lives, if necessary, fighting under the 
American flag in every corner of this 
earth. 

The least we can do is to construct the 
foundation on which they may build—a 
foundation which will provide happiness 
and security for 135,000,000 people, not 
just for small groups of people presently 
remaining at home, who do not have to 
go forth to war, perhaps to nameless 
graves thousands of miles from their 
homes. 

We have recently authorized tremen- 
dous public works in the flood-control 
bill. We will authorize more in the riv- 
ers and harbors bill now before us. 

We of the Senate have refused, by de- 
feating certain amendments offered to 
the flood-control bill, to turn over the 
heritage of our boys to certain special 
interests while their backs were turned. 
I say we can take just pride in the action 
of this Senate in insisting on holding the 
remaining natural resources of America 
in trust for the men and women of our 
armed services, their families, and their 
descendants. 

Now, Mr. President, I am going to ap- 
peal to the members of this body to do 
one thing more for those who are fight- 
ing our battles in foreign lands for us, 
and that is to authorize the great devel- 
opment which, more than any other, will 
bring happiness, security, and prosperity 
to all our people. 

Senate bill 1385 approves the agree- 
ment entered into between the United 
States and Canadian Governments on 
March 19, 1941. That agreement. pro- 
vides for the construction of such works 
as will furnish a 27-foot waterway all 
the way from Chicago, Duluth, and other 
points on the Grea’ Lakes to the Atlan- 
tic Ocean. 

Such a waterway would accommodate 
all but the largest ships of our Navy and 
our merchant marine, bringing to reali- 
zation the hopes of the people living in 
the industrial and agricultural regions of 
the Great Lakes and the West that some 
day they will have free access to the 
seas and their rightful place in the com- 
merce of the world. 

In that respect, Mr. President, I should 
like to call attention to the fact that the 
great industrial cities of almost all other 
countries of the world are located upon 
waterways—either inland waterways or 
natural waterways—so that the goods 
produced in those industrial centers can 
be shipped to other parts of the world 
without the necessity of paying expensive 
transshipment charges which manufac- 
turers located in the central part of our 
country must bear. 

Since the agreement was signed in 
March 1941, considerable work, includ- 
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Sault Ste. Marie, has been completed as 
a war necessity. s 

The principal obstacle now remaining 
in the 2,700-mile waterway reaching from 
the Atlantic Ocean to the ports of Chi- 
cago and Duluth, in the heart of our 
continent, is a 48-mile stretch of rocky 
channel which is known as the Interna- 
tional Rapids. It lies between the State 
of New York and the Province of Ontario. 

While there are other lesser improve- 
ments to be made, the construction of 
dams, locks, and canals at the Interna- 
tional Rapids is by far the major portion 
of the work remaining to be done. This 
work is almost wholly on the American 
side of the St. Lawrence River. The 
great dam will be entirely within our 
borders. The canals and locks will be 
entirely within our borders. Only some 
of the canal. houses and some of the 
control dams will be in Canada. The 
work will be done under the direction of 
the United States Army engineers, and 
no one questions their ability to do the 
Work. 

The total cost of all the work remain- 
ing to be done to complete a 27-foot 
waterway is estimated by the Army engi- 
neers to be $421,000,000. Of this sum, 
the United States will pay $277,000,000 
and the Dominion of Canada $144,000,090. 

The difference in the amount to be 
paid by the two countries is due to the 
fact that Canada has to date spent ap- 
proximately $133,000,000, while we have 
spent only about $17,000,000, exclusive of 
certain improvements made since the war 
started, on this international waterway. 

I understand, Mr. President, that this 
great expenditure on the part of Canada 
is due to the fact that in 1928 or early 
1929, an exchange of notes was made be- 
tween the Canadian and American Gov- 
ernments, whereby it was agreed—under 
what authority, I do not know—that if 
one country spent money in developing 
the common waterway of value to both 
countries, the other country would match 
the expenditure. Canada went ahead on 
the strength of that agreement, and 
spent $133,000,000, principally in recon- 
structing the Welland Canal so that it 
has a depth of water of 30 feet over the 
sills. Therefore, Canada is credited with 
the amount of $133,000,000, which has 
been spent principally in the reconstruc- 
tion of the Welland Canal, as I have said. 

Of the $277,000,000 to be paid by the 
United States, $93,375,000 will be repaid 
by the State of New York over a 50-year 
period, to cover the part of the cost prop- 
erly allocable to the power development 
which will be constructed in connection 
with the seaway. 

In arriving at the sum of $93,375,000 
which is to be paid by the State of New 
York, the Army engineers estimated the 
cost of the construction, then added an 
allowance of 25 percent for contingencies, 
and then—on top of that—added 1215 
percent more for good measure. This 
contribution to the cost of the total de- 
velopment by the State of New York is 
undoubtedly adequate fully to reimburse 
the Federal Government for all expendi- 
tures connected with the power develop- 
ment. 

Deducting this contribution from the 
total estimated cost to the United States, 
we find a net cost amounting to $184,000,- 
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000, plus interest during the construction 
period. Those two amounts will prob- 
ably make a total of approximately $190,- 
000,000. 

There is no telling how many days the 
present war might have been shortened 
if the St. Lawrence development had 
been constructed before we became in- 
volved in the hostilities. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. DAVIS. If our ships are able to go 
from ports on the Great Lakes, in the 
central part of the United States, direct- 
ly to foreign ports, the result will also be 
that ships will be able to travel from the 
industrial centers of other countries to 
our industrial centers on the Great Lakes, 
tied upon the payment of the regular 

ees. 

Mr. AIKEN. That is absolutely cor- 
rect. Any ship will be able to travel from 
any part of the world to our ports in 
those areas. A ship will be able to bring 
rubber from the East Indies or gold from 
Africa or hides from South America di- 
rectly to ports on the Great Lakes, with- 
out having to unload at the Atlantic 
ports, Today the cargoes must be trans- 
ported overland by rail from the Atlantic 
ports, 

In that connection, Mr. President, let 
me say that at the present time there is 
a 14-foot canal around the International 
Rapids, and during this year some 4,000 
cargo ships have used that canal. I think 
the cargoes they have carried have 
amounted to a total of approximately 
9,000,000 tons. I never have reduced that 
figure to the impressive figures for ton- 
miles which have been used so freely 
here, but I think approximately 9,000,000 
tons of cargo have been carried this year 
through the 14-foot canal. 

The total cost to the United States 
of this great development, which will per- 
mit ships from the Great Lakes to sail 
fully loaded to any port on the seven 
seas, will be less than the cost of waging 
war for a single day. It will be consider- 
ably less than the ultimate cost of many 
of the projects already approved by the 
Senate in the flood-control bill and fa- 
vorably reported by the committee in the 
rivers and harbors bill. 

Previous to the war there was a fleet 
of Norwegian ships which used the canal 
to which I have referred. I believe they 
started with one ship. They were short, 
shallow-draft ships. The locks of the 
present canal are only 260 feet in length. 
Those Norwegian ships had built up a 
sizable business in carrying freight to 
Chicago, Detroit, and other ports, reload- 
ing at those cities, taking the cargoes to 
European markets, and selling them in 
competition with the rest of the world. 
They were handling manufactured goods 
largely, as I understand, but just before 
the war they were carrying considerable 
quantities of manufactured steel to Euro- 
pean markets and selling them there in 
competition with the world. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Vermont yield to the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. AIKEN, I yield. 
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Mr. DAVIS. Does the Senator know 
the nature of the cargo which was 
brought into the United States in ex- 
change, so to speak, for our own? 

Mr. AIKEN. I cannot state. I under- 
stand that the ships brought in consider- 
able quantities of pulpwood and other 
products which we bought from foreign 
countries. In that connection I believe 
that if we are to export all over the world 
we must expect to have cargoes returning 
to this country. That is one of the things 
we hope will take place after the war. 
We hope to have a great increase in 
world trade. : 

Mr. DAVIS. The Senator has called 
attention to the amount of money which 
the State of New York would pay into 
the fund from which we had invested 
United States money in the power plants 
along the river. Can he tell us how much 
power would be generated in those 
plants? 

Mr. AIKEN. As I have already said to 
the Senator from Pennsylvania, I will 
come to that point a little later and go 
into it in some detail. I am glad, how- 
ever, that he has raised the question. 
Incidentally, it might be interesting to 
know that the total increased capacity 
of American shipping through the St. 
Lawrence seaway would be about 10,000,- 
000 tons, 

The question of States’ rights does not 
become involved in this bill. The right 
of the power authority of the State of 
New York to take over the power de- 
velopment and to sell power therefrom 
is clearly recognized. 

Some years ago- I believe it was in 
either 1933 or 1934—an accord was 
reached between the Federal Govern- 
ment and the State of New York. It 
was at the time the great St. Lawrence 
treaty was before the Congress. The 
accord was reached and was accepted 
by the House of Representatives. I be- 
lieve it was reported favorably by the 
Committee on Foreign Relations of the 
Senate, and when the treaty failed to 
receive the necessary two-thirds vote, 
the matter was dropped. But an accord 
has been reached recognizing the right 
of the State of New York to take control 
over the power development and to sell 
power therefrom. 

The bill provides that New York will 
make available St. Lawrence River power 
to other States within economical trans- 
mission distances. Within 200 miles 
from where the great dam would be lo- 
cated is an area including the State of 
Vermont, most of the State of New 
Hampshire, a part of western Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut, most of New York, 
and I believe a small portion of northern 
Pennsylvania. Within the 300-mile 
transmission distance will be included 
most of the great industrial regions of 
the Northeast. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, AIKEN, I yield. 

Mr. DAVIS. Is it contemplated that 
any other power planis will be erected 
along the route to which the Senator 
refers? 

Mr. AIKEN, Not at the International 
Rapids. The agreement, which would 
have to be approved under the bill, also 
provides “for the preservation and en- 
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hancement of the scenic beauty of the 
Niagara Falls and River and for the most 
beneficial use of the waters of that river.” 

At the present time some of the water 
which is used at Niagara Falls for gen- 
erating electric power is very wastefully 
used. The contract provides that the 
situation shall be studied, and that ex- 
perimental construction work may be 
done in order to determine just how the 
water from Niagara Falls can be best 
used. It is estimated that if the water 
were used efficiently it would result in 
generating about 700,000 additional 
horsepower on the American side. I be- 
lieve the increase on the Canadian side 
would be about the same, but I am not 
sure as to that. The power would, of 
course, be of great benefit to the people 
living in Buffalo and in other sections of 
Erie County, N. Y. 

That the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
seaway and power project has not been 
constructed long before this time is due 
to the fact that at every turn special 
interests have sought to delay and ob- 
struct the improvement, while in certain 
sections the people have not fully real- 
ized what tremendous benefits would be 
provided by cheap power and reduced 
transportation costs. 

In many instances, franchises were 
given for the construction by private 
power interests of dams across rivers ly- 
ing between the United States and Can- 
ada, and the question of constitutional- 
ity was never once raised. Now, when 
it is proposed to construct a dam to be 
owned by and wholly for the benefit of 
the public—although I am sure that pri- 
vate power interests would share greatly 
in the benefits, and probably distribute 
most of the power generated—questions 
of constitutionality and other technical 
questions are raised which were never 
raised when private companies con- 
structed dams across international 
boundaries. 

The people have been bombarded by 
propaganda based on absolute falsehoods 
and half truths telling them that the 
St. Lawrence development would harm 
them and attempting to fill them with 
fear and doubt. 

A generation ago a western railroad 
printed a pamphlet setting forth the 
savings which would result to consumers 
on the eastern seaboard through the con- 
struction of the St. Lawrence seaway. 
I have recently been advised by a friend 
of the president of that railroad that no 
sooner had the pamphlet been issued 
than the president of the road received 
peremptory orders from Wall Street to 
gather up and destroy every one of those 
pamphlets, and under no circumstances 
to have any more of them printed. I 
could give the name of the railroad, the 
name of the president of the road, and 
the name of the person who ordered the 
pamphlets to be destroyed; but I do not 
see that any public advantage would be 
gained by doing so. We all know that it 
might be one of a dozen men. We know 
who those groups are. 

For 50 years or more private interests 
have coveted the mighty water power of 
the St. Lawrence. In the early days of 
the development of giant power the gen- 
eration of public power was almost un- 
known. Groups of men organized, took 
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risks, failed in some cases, and made 
enormous profits in others. Therefore, 
it was only natural that the St. Law- 
rence, capable of developing the greatest 
power on earth, should be the object of 
many ambitious schemes for private ex- 
ploitation. 

I do not think we can criticize too 
much the speculative profits made by the 
privately owned utilities during the early 
part of this century. The commercial 
power industry was comparatively new. 
Many engineering problems were still to 
be overcome. Those who invested took 
risks and, as I have said, some lost and 
others grew rich. 

In 1921, a group of the most powerful 
interests in the United States comprised 
of the Aluminum Co. of America, the 
General Electric Co., and the du Pont Co. 
united under the name of the Frontier 
Corporation for the purpose of acquiring 
and developing the power of the St. 
Lawrence River. 

Through Hugh L. Cooper & Co. they 
made an offer to the United States and 
Canada that they would construct the 
seaway without cost to either country in 
return for the power which could be de- 
veloped on this great river. The esti- 
mated cost of the construction at that 
time was $1,350,000,000. This plan of 
development, however, included that 
part of the St. Lawrence River which lies 
wholly in Canada, as well as the Inter- 
national Rapids development which 
would be authorized by the 1941 agree- 
ment. 

Some 4,000,000 horsepower of elec- 
tricity would have been generated on 
that part of the river which lies wholly 
within Canada. A portion of it has been 
developed by private interests. I think 
the Montreal Light & Power Co. owns it 
now or did own it a year ago. Last 
spring the Quebec Parliament enacted 
legislation authorizing the purchase of 
the private power plants on the St. Law- 
rence River and making them into pub- 
lic power plants. But the attempt of the 
General Electric Co., the Aluminum Co., 
and the du Pont Co. in 1921 to acquire 
the title to the St. Lawrence project was 
the last serious effort by private inter- 
ests to acquire for themselves in their 
own name the world’s greatest poten- 
tial source of electric energy. 

The offer of these corporations was 
not accepted, for by that time public 
opinion was aroused to the point where 
government could no longer afford to 
turn over to private interests natural 
resources properly belonging to all the 
people. 

These efforts to acquire the water re- 
sources of New York were first made 
when Theodore Roosevelt was Governor, 
and he fought the private interests who 
tried to acquire them; then Charles 
Evans Hughes fought them, and finally 
Al. Smith had to fight them. I think al- 
most every Governor of New York State 
has had to fight to preserve those re- 
sources for the people of New York. 

Since that time there has been con- 
ducted a campaign by private interests 
forever to prevent the development of 
the energy of this great river unless the 
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benefits of such development are turned 
over to private interests for private 
profit. 

Mr. CLARE of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Vermont yield to the Sen- 
ator from Missouri? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. There is an- 
other project, is there not, for an all- 
American waterway from the Great 
Lakes to the ocean? 

Mr. AIKEN. I think there were some 
early investigations that provided sur- 
veys for an all-American route, in fact 
two or three of them, but it was decided 
that the one now being considered was 
the only one which was feasible. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Such a route 
has been very strongly advocated by 
such organizations as the State Cham- 
ber of Commerce of New York, the New 
York Waterway Association, which was 
formerly headed for many years by Mr. 
Peter G. Ten Eyck, formerly mayor of 
Albany and a former Member of the 
House of Representatives from the State 
of New York, and by a great many other 
American organizations, in contrast to 
the theory of having a waterway through 
Canada to be constructed very largely 
by American funds and employing Ca- 
nadian materials and labor. 

I recall a 5-hour speech made on this 
floor when the St. Lawrence Treaty, 
which is really what it should be, was 
before the Senate in 1933 by the then 
senior Senator from New York [Mr. 
CoPELAND], in which he pointed out the 
advantages, the many advantages, of the 
all-American route over the Canadian 
route. 

Mr. AIKEN. What the Senator from 
Missouri says is perfectly true; such 
recommendations have been made, and 
they have been made, as I under- 
stand, by those to whom he has referred; 
but the investigation made by the com- 
mittee of which Secretary of Commerce 
Hoover was the head recommended the 
St. Lawrence as being the most feasible 
route. The all-American routes were 
recommended, I think, for two reasons, 
the first being that the people of Albany 
would like to turn all the traffic from the 
Great Lakes past the port of Albany. 
That is only natural. The other reason 
was that the power development would 
be relatively small and negligible on an 
all-American route and some of those the 
Senator has named, as we all know, are 
very much interested in power develop- 
ment, and I am sorry to say that they 
have been interested in high prices and 
scarcity rather than in plenty and low 
prices. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. If the Sen- 
ator will permit me a further observa- 
tion, I hold no brief on the face of the 
earth for the port of Albany; I do not 
care anything whatever about the port 
of Albany; but, as between the port of 
Albany in the United States and Mon- 
treal and Quebec, I stand very strongly 
on the side of the port of Albany. 

So far as power is concerned, that 
seems to me to be a negligible matter. 
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My primary objection to this whole 
scheme is that it puts a limitation in per- 
petuity on the diversion of water from 
Lake Michigan, a lake lying wholly with- 
in the United States, which diversion is 
absolutely necessary for the Lakes to the 
Gulf waterway, which I regard as abso- 
lutely essential to the inland waterway 
development of the United States. It 
seems to me that power development is 
an entirely negligible element in this 
equation. 

Mr. AIKEN. I do not desire to enter 
into a discussion with the very able Sen- 
ator from Missouri concerning the diver- 
sion of water from Lake Michigan, but I 
understand that the document submitted 
as a treaty in 1934 absolutely prohibited 
further diversion of water from Lake 
Michigan, and it thereby incurred the 
wholehearted hostility of both Senators 
from Illinois, whereas the present agree- 
ment does not prohibit further diversion 
from Lake Michigan, but provides a 
means of settling damages in case it ever 
is diverted. The Senator’s quarrel as I 
understand is with the States of Michi- 
gan and Wisconsin and the United 
States Supreme Court rather than with 
this project. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I am per- 
fectly willing to rest that settlement with 
the States involved. I think that has 
been a matter that has been pending be- 
fore the Supreme Court of the United 
States for a number of years. What this 
proposal amounts to is a treaty, and I 
may say that when the Senator offers his 
amendment, if he does, I propose to move 
to refer it to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations to be dealt with as a treaty. 
My objection is to an international 
agreement—a treaty, or whatever one 
may please to call it, which, second only 
to the Constitution, is the law of the 
land—limiting in any degree whatsoever 
our right to take whatever water we 
please from Lake Michigan. 

So far as the suits between the various 
States of the Union are concerned, that 
is a matter which can be properly settled 
by the Supreme Court of the United 
States. They may settle it wrong, but 
whatever decision they make, of course, 
will be binding on all of us. 

Mr. AIKEN. As I understand, the 
contract is now before us. It provides 
that if water shall be diverted, arbitra- 
tion will be necessary in settling the 
amount of damage to injured parties on 
the river. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. What is the 
Senator’s reason for asserting that this 
is now to be treated as an executive 
agreement, when it has been recognized 
for many years as being a treaty? 

Mr, AIKEN. The discussion of that 
matter at this time would be a little 
premature on my part. I should like to 
discuss the merits of the seaway and 
power development itself before engag- 
ing with the Senator from Missouri in the 
discussion of that question. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I shall be 
very glad to wait and discuss that ques- 
tion on my motion to refer, which I shall 


make as soon as the Senator offers his 
amendment, 
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Mr. AIKEN. Opponents of the St. 
Lawrence seaway, when they found they 
could not get it in their own name to 
develop the power for themselves, have 
resorted to all the tricks of the propa- 
ganda world, and apparently have been 
backed by unlimited funds. 

The sordid and ofttimes speculative era 
of the twenties resulted in gross infia- 
tion in the financial structure of so many 
utility corporations that the term “power 
companies” was frequently used as 
synonymous with “crooked business” and 
“rotten politics.” 

Holding companies were organized for 
the purpose of exploiting the public and 
acquiring unearned profits which ran 
into astronomical figures. It was not 
unusual for utility companies to use valu- 
ations for rate-making which ran from 
10 to 25 times the valuations of the 
same property for purposes of taxation. 

Under such conditions it was naturally 
impossible, and particularly after the 
crash of 1929, for utility companies to 
extend their lines into the rural areas 
of America because the income from 
such lines could not pay dividends on 
the inflated valuations of the capital 
structure. Only the cream of the mar- 
ket could be served. 

Such a condition provided the ground 
work for the establishment of the R. E. A. 
and the spread of municipal and public 
electric systems. Such a condition also 
provided the incentive for the obstruc- 
tionist tactics used against the St. Law- 
rence and other undeveloped natural 
resources. 

If the private utilities could not serve 
5,000,000 rural homes themselves, they 
were apparently determined that no one 
else should do it. I would except some 
of the companies from that statement, 
but there were so many which took that 
attitude that the public generally applied 
that state of mind to all. 

To my recollection, I have never made 
a public statement setting forth my views 
on the public distribution of power. I 
am usually referred to in the press and 
otherwise as a public-power advocate. 
As a matter of fact, I have never at any 
time advocated the distribution of power 
to the consumer through publicly owned 
systems except where it has been impos- 
sible to get adequate distribution or fair 
rates otherwise. 

I have most earnestly urged the for- 
mation of rural electric associations to 
serve the millions of rural homes in 
America which the private utilities either 
could not or would not serve. 

I have fought the private utilities with 
all the force I had when they have at- 
tempted to prevent the transmission of 
electric light and power to these farms 
and rural homes, as they have done 
through tactics which they know only 
too well how to use. 

I shall continue to fight them, if 
necessary, along this line until every 
farm home in America receives these 
benefits to which it is justly entitled. 

The utter ruthlessness with which 
some private utilities have attempted to 
keep from the farm people of America 
the ordinary comforts of life have made 
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it difficult at times for me to be fair 
to the industry as a whole. There are 
a million farm homes—yes, probably 
twice that number—that private utili- 
ties never intended to serve, which are 
getting electricity today because of the 


. competition created by the R. E. A. 


Since the St. Lawrence development 
has again been attracting public atten- 
tion, I have been told by some private 
utility operators that if they could be 
sure that St. Lawrence power would not 
be used for an expansion of public power 
lines they would not oppose the project. 

I daresay that if we guaranteed that 
private utility companies could have that 
power to distribute over their own lines, 
the St. Lawrence project would go 
through in short order. The experts 
whom the opponents hire would be telling 
a different story when they came before 
the committee. 

My answer to them is that the extent 
to which public power and cooperative 
power-distribution system are expanded 
depends entirely upon the private utility 
operators themselves. If they are will- 
ing, and I know some of them are, to dis- 
tribute power generated at public plants 
at a price commensurate with its cost 
and will be satisfied with normal profits 
on their business based on fair valua- 
tions, they need have no fear of the ex- 
pansion of public power. 

If, however, certain great utility com- 
panies and holding companies persist in 
the obstructionist tactics, the reaction- 
ary policies and the ruthless methods for 
which they have been noted to date, the 
people of America will have only one re- 
course, and that is the expansion of pub- 
lic systems for power distribution direct 
to the consumer. 

If they continue with their policy of 
opposing the construction of plants or 
the generating of power at public dams 
or the sale of power at low prices, when 
that is possible, or if they continue the 
policy of scarcity and high prices rather 
than a policy of plenty and low prices, 
which will mean more jobs, more wealth, 
more comforts for humanity, they will 
have forfeited every right to favorable 
consideration by the American people. 
So far as Iam concerned, the test is here 
now. 

But, it may be said, if I do not advo- 
cate the public distribution of power to 
the consumer, how does it happen I am 
advocating public ownership of the St. 
Lawrence and other great sources of 
power which would supply the low-cost 
electric current for retail distribution? 

My answer is this: God never meant 
the Niagara Falls or the St. Lawrence 
rapids, or the rivers of the Tennessee 
Valley, or Grand Coulee, or Bonneville 
to be placed here on earth for the benefit 
of small groups of men. These great 
natural resources were placed on earth 
for the benefit of all the people to be 
held in trust by each succeeding genera- 
tion for those who will follow. For the 
highest legislative body in the United 
States to turn over the water power of 
any one of these great natural resources 
to a small group would be nothing less 
than a betrayal of that trust. 
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As I have said, the opponents of the 
St. Lawrence project have resorted to all 
the tricks of the propaganda world. 
They have told the coal miners that the 
development of power on the St. Law- 
rence would ruin the coal industry. 

I think it was John L. Lewis who went 
before the Committee on Rivers and Har- 
bors of the House of Representatives 
3 years ago and argued against the 
St. Lawrence seaway, because, he said, 
the ships which took our industrial goods 
overseas would bring back coal as ballast, 
and the more ships we sent overseas with 
our industrial output the more coal they 
would bring back. It was an absolutely 
ridiculous assertion to be made by any- 
one claiming to represent the coal miners 
that we should not do more foreign busi- 
ness because we might import more coal. 
As a matter of fact, if every ton of 
American traffic which would come 
through the St. Lawrence Canal were 
coal and nothing else, I believe it would 
amount to one-fiftieth of 1 percent of 
the output of the coal industry of this 
country, or some such ridiculously small 
figure. Such a statement, that the de- 
velopment of the St. Lawrence seaway 
would be detrimental to the coal miner 
and the coal operator, is at variance 
with the facts, as has been amply proved 
in the case of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, where the use of coal increased 
1,000 percent following the development 
of the water resources of that region. 

It is true that the use of coal has fallen 
of? nationally during the last two dec- 
ades, largely due to the increased use of 
oil. In those areas where cheap electric 
power has been developed the use of coal 
has actually increased. 

Cheap power means more industry, 
more jobs, and more wealth. These 
things mean an increase in the amount 
of coalconsumed. The claim that an in- 
crease in industry in any State will re- 
duce the consumption of coal would be 
so utterly ridiculous as to be unworthy 
of notice if it were not for the fact that 
through propaganda methods thousands 
of coal miners have been led to believe 
that coal mining really would be injured 
by the development of the St. Lawrence 
River and consequent increase in our 
industrial output. As a matter of fact 
every reduction in the cost of transpor- 
tation that brings the coal miner’s food 
to him at less cost means that he is bet- 
ter off, and when in the production of 
goods which are brought to him at less 
cost more coal is utilized, his betterment 
is twofold. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. I should like to ask 
the Senator where the coal would come 
from that would be transported down the 
St. Lawrence in competition with the coal 
mining industry of this country. I did 
not understand what the Senator said 
about that. 

Mr. AIKEN. I think it would come 
from Britain. Canada imports some 
coal from Britain, and the Senator from 
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Pennsylvania [Mr. Davis] says also from 
Russia. I presume he is correct. But if 
the entire capacity of the St. Lawrence 
were devoted to the importation of coal 
it would amount to only a fraction of 1 
percent of our total production, In fact 
the claim is made by proponents of the 
St. Lawrence seaway that it would per- 
mit more of our coal to be sold. I think 
there is significance in the fact that the 
city of Lorain, Ohio, which is the largest 
coal shipping port on the Great Lakes, as 
I understand, is officially on record as 
favoring the development of the St. 
Lawrence seaway. 

Mr. WHERRY. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. AIKEN. Opponents of the seaway 
have sought +o divide the people of this 
Nation against themselves. They have 
told the people of the Atlantic and Gulf 
coast ports that an increase in agricul- 
ture and industry and employment and 
purchasing power throughout the great 
central portions of our country would 
reduce the amount of business done by 
those ports. 

Nothing could be further from the 
truth. Even now with $10,000,000,000 
of lend-lease exports, the total export 
business of the United States amounts 
to only 8 percent of our total economy. 
It may be of interest to note that as far 
back as 1920 the export business of this 
country amounted to 12 percent of our 
total economy, whereas now, including 
lend-lease and all, it is only 8 percent. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. Does the Senator state 
that the entire national volume of ex- 
port trade decreased from 12 percent 
in 1920 to 8 percent at present, includ- 
ing lend-lease? 

Mr. AIKEN. Yes, but in 1920 our total 
national economy amounted to $70,000,- 
000,000, compared with one hundred and 
fifty-eight or one hundred and sixty bil- 
lion dollars today, so even though there 
has been a decrease in the percentage of 
export, there has been an increase in the 
dollar amount. I simply called attention 
to the decrease in percentage. 

Most of our business is done with our- 
selves. Yet, the people of Baltimore and 
Philadelphia and New ‘York and Boston 
and New Orleans and Mobile are told 
that the development of the St. Lawrence, 
which will make it easier for them to do 
more business with the people of Buffalo 
and Cleveland and Toledo and Detroit 
and Milwaukee and Duluth, is going to 
hurt them. Those people are afraid to- 
day. They do not want to change their 
ways of doing business, but they com- 
prise only a very small segment of cur 
total population, and I maintain that 
even though a few might have to change 
their ways, we should consider this sub- 
ject in the light of what is good for 135,- 
000,000 people rather than what may be 
good for 135,000. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. On the question 
of the relative value of the St. Lawrence 
development, and whether the balance 
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sheet finally becomes a liability or an 
asset, I cannot help but constantly think 
of what happens in the city of Detroit. 
When the great automobile industry of 
Detroit can reach the world with tide- 
water transportation it is perfectly ob- 
vious that the industry of that area and 
everything related to industry, transpor- 
tation, and everything else, is certain to 
be served in a degree which multiplies 
the total economy of the area and the 
total economy of the country, and it 
could not have any other result. 

Mr. AIKEN. I thank the Senator from 
Michigan for his observation, and I will 
add that when the products of the motor- 
car companies of Detroit reach the mark- 
ets of the world in greater quantities 
there will be an increased benefit to 
every State in the United States. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Will the Senator 
yield to permit me to say a word on that 
point? 

Mr. AIKEN. Yes. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Furthermore, 
since we are constantly warned that the 
post-war economy of the world has got 
to produce a freer flow of commodities 
pro and con, exports and imports, it 
again, it seems to me, becomes an axiom 
that the development of a transportation 
facility of this nature which is so inevita- 
bly sure to facilitate exports and imports 
must be of fundamental service not only 
to the economy of the United States but 
to that of the world. 

Mr. AIKEN. The Senator is entirely 
correct. 

I readily admit that a few people in 
this great Nation of ours will have to 
change their ways of doing business 
when the St. Lawrence seaway is con- 
structed. But I hold that the easier 
it is for people of one part of this Nation 
to do business with the people of every 
other part of this Nation, the greater 
wealth and prosperity and security will 
redound to all. 

If the special interests, the apostles of 
scarcity and high prices, who today are 
fighting the St. Lawrence seaway would 
have their way, the United States would 
soon become a stagnant and decadent 
nation. As I have said, they fight this 
proposal because they are afraid of a 
change. 

There are many reasons why we must 
not permit the selfish interests opposing 
the St. Lawrence development to delay 
it any longer. They have done damage 
enough already. 

We have known for 20 years that we 
needed the St. Lawrence development. 
We needed it in 1934 when the Senate 
failed to cast a two-thirds vote in favor 
of the treaty which was then before the 
Senate. We needed it just as surely as 
we should have known that sooner or 
later we wovld have to provide for the 
defense of this Nation, in a world at 
war, and that we would need battleships 
and airplanes,,power, and aluminum 
plants for war production. 

We knew that the St. Lawrence navi- 
gation and power facilities were needed 
in 1940 and 1941, The supporters of the 
seaway knew it and the enemies of the 
seaway knew it, 
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Those who sought to protect monopoly 
privileges and profits through postpon- 
ing its construction knew that it was a 
vital necessity to this country in the 
event of war as well as in times of peace. 
In 1941 the President of the United 
States, the Secretary of State, tl.> Sec- 
retary of War, the Secretary of the Navy, 
the Chairman of the Maritime Com- 
mission, and virtually every high Gov- 
ernment official, pleaded with the Con- 
gress even while the clouds of war gath- 
ered on the horizon, to authorize this 
development so that its resources would 
be ready for thé defense of America. 

Let me quote now from the statements 
which some high officials made at that 
time. I have first the testimony of the 
Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Knox, a mem- 
ber of the War Production Board, who 
said, on June 18, 1941: 


What a great boon it would have been to 
national defense now if when this project was 
first proposed it had been agreed to and put 
into effect. If that had been done it would 
not have been only along the 12,000 miles 
of coastline that we now have scattered our 
shipyards for building combatant ships, but 
it would have been along additional thou- 
sands of miles of inland waters, completely 
safe from any dangers from without, where 
we could be building cruisers, destroyers, 
submarines right now * * + 

It is driven home tome * + that we 
are going to live in a disturbed world for a 
long time, no matter what the outcome of the 
war may be, and in that world which is out 
of balance and struggling for a new and 
secure footing the control of the seas is going 
to be of immense importance. 

Along with the development of modern 
sea power has come a new power—that of 
the air. To have a region in a time of 
turmoil and disturbance and of possible 
threatened war, where we could proceed with 
reasonable security in maintaining that pre- 
dominance in sea power, which such a state 
of the world might require, would be an im- 
mensely invaluable national asset, * * * 

The other phase of shipbuilding, which is 
under pressure, is the construction of mer- 
chant vessels. For this type of vessel there 
are a number of very well organized, efficient 
yards in the Great Lakes. * * * 

If I could be sure, say 2 years hence, that 
a deep waterway, which would accommodate 
& vessel 500 or 600 feet in length with a 
draft of 20 to 25 feet, would be available, 
the Navy could utilize the Great Lakes yards 
as well as the coast yards, which would pro- 
vide a means of promoting ship construction 
and distributing this work. The work is now 
confined as you know, to a narrow strip along 
the coasts. If we could establish this means 
of communication to salt water we would 
insure a future means of construction which 
would be a very marked military advantage to 
us. (Vol. I, pp. 95, 96, 97, hearings.) 


That was testimony given by Scere- 
tary Knox on June 18, 1941, before we 
had entered the war; and even at that 
time, although there was disagreement 
in the Congress and very strong dis- 
agreement in the country as to what 
America should do about the war and 
how she should do it, yet we all knew that 
we should be preparing for it. 

This is the testimony of Mr. Stimson, 
Secretary of War, on June 17, 1941: 

The engineers inform me that the project 


can now be built in 4 years, and possibly in 
3 working seasons. 


So far as the benefits to this country at 
this time of emergency are concerned, as I 
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see them in my Department, they are: First, 
the increase in our shipbuilding capacity 
by taking in the shipbuilding capacity on the 
Great Lakes; second, so far as transportation 
of munitions to Great Britain is concerned, 
there is a slight improvement, comparatively, 
in the distance which such munitions could 
be transported on a protected route 

Third. The great advantage is the fact 
that this waterway will produce an esti- 
mated total horsepower of 2,200,000. Now, 
that is a very important matter at this time 
of strain. 

This horsepower produced by this proposed 
project is, I am informed by the engineers, 
the largest block of undeveloped power at 
one site in the United States, as well as the 
cheapest in its operation. 

Speaking generally, it takes advantage of 
this enormous reservoir constituted by the 
five Great Lakes, of water power, and pro- 
duces in the St. Lawrence River a flow of 
water which is steady throughout all seasons 
and does not have to be supplemented with 
steam power, and is, therefore, the most cheap 
to operate 

Benefit in transportation, whatever the 
immediate disturbance that may be pro- 
duced, ultimately inures to the benefit of the 
entire people of the country and to me it 
seems inconceivable that when we take into 
consideration the long view, that we should 
not have the benefit of this great possibility 
of cheapened transportation and increased 
power. 


That statement by Secretary Stimson 
will be found in volume I, pages 4 and 
5, of the hearings before the House Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Mr. President, I have read statements 
by Secretary Knox and Secretary Stim- 
son, statements which came to naught. 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recor» at this point as a part of 
my remarks a statement by Admiral 
Land, Chairman of the United States 
Maritime Commission. I shall not read 
all of that statement. I read an excerpt 
from Admiral Land’s statement: 


There can be little doubt but that the pro- 
jected seaway would benefit oceangoing trans- 
portation in merchant vessels in both the 
foreign and domestic trades, since the sea- 
way would open to such vessels thousands 
of miles of additional coast line and would 
permit them direct access to one of the most 
highly industrialized and agriculturally pro- 
lific regions in the United States. 

The Commission is constantly studying 
how to use to the maximum for defense the 
shipbuilding resources of the country. There 
are many shipbuilding sites and prospective 
supplies of labor in the Great Lakes area not 
now fully utilized. Temporary expedients 
are being devised to utilize some ways on the 
Lakes to build ships to be floated down the 
Mississippi River. The construction of the 
St. Lawrence waterway will make possible a 
much greater use of the Great Lakes yards 
and will add to our national shipbuilding 
resources capacity to build large ships now 
landlocked from the sea. The sooner the 
St. Lawrence waterway is built, making the 
lake yards directly accessible to the sea, the 
more rapidly can the vast fleet of ships dis- 
turbed ‘world conditions make necessary be 
secured. 


That is the statement which Admiral 
Land made before the House Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors on August 6, 1941. 
I ask unanimous consent to have the en- 
tire statement printed in the RECORD at 
this point as part of my remarks. 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


UNITED STATES MARITIME COMMISSION, 
Washington, August 6, 1941. 
Hon. J. J, MANSFIELD, 
Chairman, Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN MANSFIELD: You have 
requested the views and recommendations of 
the Maritime Commission with respect to 
H. R. 4927, a bill to provide for the im- 
provement of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
Basin in the interest of national defense, 
and for other purposes. 

Section 1 of the bill would declare the 
approval of Congress of the agreement made 
between the Governments of the United 
States and Canada published in House Docu- 
ment No. 153, Seventy-seventh Congress, 
providing for the construction of dams and 
power works in the International Rapids sec- 
tion of the St. Lawrence River, and the com- 
pletion of the St. Lawrence deep waterway, 
and would authorize and empower the Presi- 
dent to fulfill the undertakings made in that 
agreement on behalf of the United States. 
The section would further direct that the 
work allocated for construction by the United 
States under the agreement shall be under- 
taken immediately under the direction of the 
Secretary of War and the supervision of the 
Chief of Engineers in accordance with the 
laws, regulations, and procedures applicable 
to river and harbor projects, and that such 
work shall be diligently prosecuted with a 
view of making essential facilities of the 
projects available for national defense uses 
at the earliest possible moment. 

Under the terms of section 2 of the bill, 
the President would be authorized and di- 
rected to negotiate an arrangement with the 
power authority of the State of New York 
for the transfer to such power authority of 
the power facilities constructed pursuant to 
the authorization and the right to use the 
United States share of the waters at the 
projects for hydroelectric-power purposes 
upon such terms and conditions as may be 
agreed upon. The arrangement would in- 
clude provisions protecting the interests of 
the United States and assuring a widespread 
equitable disposition of the power to do- 
mestic and rural consumers within economic 
transmission distances, and provisions for 
the prior use of such water for the purposes 
of navigation and the delivery, without 
charge to the War Department, of so much 
power as the War Department shall need for 
the operation of navigation facilities. The 
arrangement negotiated pursuant to this 
section would be reported to Congress upon 
the convening of its next session, and would 
become effective when ratified by Congress 
and the State of New York. 

Section 3 would authorize the Secretary 
of War, when he deems it necessary for the 
purpose of expediting the construction of the 
project, to enter into contracts without ad- 
vertising or competitive bidding. The cost- 
plus-a-percentage-of-cost system of con- 
tracting would be forbidden, but the use 
of the cost-plus-a-fixed-fee form of contract 
would be permissible when such use is 
deemed necessary by the Secretary of War. 

The concluding sentence of section 3 de- 
clares the prior use of all waters of the St. 
Lawrence River within the boundaries of 
the United States and all lands, dam sites, 
and easements required for the purposes of 
the act to be necessary for the regulation 
of interstate and foreign commerce. 

The feasibility of a waterway to accom- 
modate oceangoing vessels, plying between 
midcontinent, Atlantic coast, and world 
markets has been under consideration by 
both the United States and Canada at various 
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times during the past half century. Interest 
in the project has been considerably in- 
creased in recent years because of the hydro- 
electric power potentialities “of the St. 
Lawrence development, The President, in 
his message of June 5, 1941, recommending 
authorization of the construction of the St. 
Lawrence seaway and power project in the 
interest of national defense, places the gen- 
eration of electric power on a parity with 
the transportation facilities of the project. 

Extensive surveys have been made over a 
period of many years by various departments 
and agencies of the Government to determine 
the feasibility, potentialities, and cost of the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway and 
power development. The results of these 
studies have been reviewed and correlated, 
and their data brought down to date in the 
St. Lawrence survey recently undertaken and 
now nearing completion by the Secretary 
of Commerce. 

The Maritime Commission has reviewed 
those portions of the St. Lawrence survey 
that have been published, with particular at- 
tention to those phases of the study which 
pertain to the activities and responsibilities 
of the Commission under the Merchant Ma- 
rine Act of 1936 and related authority for 
emergency maritime p 3 

Much of the statistical data contained in 
part II of the survey, on Shipping Services on 
the St. Lawrence River, is available to the 
Maritime Commission by reason of its own 
studies, and some of the data in that part 
of the survey was supplied by the Commis- 
sion, as indicated in the survey. 

The conclusions drawn by the survey from 
its studies on shipping services on the St. 
Lawrence River are considered by the Com- 
mission to be conservative and sound. As 
set forth on page 6 of the letter of submittal, 
they are: 

“On the basis of all the facts contained 
in this report, the survey draws the following 
conclusions from its study of the conditions 
and limitations of navigation on the St. 
Lawrence seaway: 

“1. The development of the upper St. Law- 
rence to a depth of initially 27 feet would 
provide a satisfactory waterway 2,350 miles 
into the heart of the North American Con- 
tinent. Over this distance there would be 
only 67 miles of canals, 8 miles of restricted 
channels, and 18 locks. 

“2. Though by no means as unencumbered 
as shipping on the high seas, yet the condi- 
tions of navigation on the St. Lawrence are 
not so difficult or hazardous as to make ex- 
tensive utilization impossible. 

“3. The season of navigation, though re- 
stricted, is not so short, considering the 
length of revenue-producing operations per- 
mitted, as to make the St. Lawrence route 
unattractive to shipping lines. 

“4. There are, in normal times, enough 
ships of required draft to navigate a 27-foot 
channel as proposed. In the light of the 
factors here cited, it can be confidently ex- 
pected that there will be enough ships able 
to navigate from the ocean to the Lakes to 
take care of available traffic. 

“There are, then, no physical or climatic 
Teasons why the St. Lawrence route should 
be unattractive to shipping lines a good part 
of each year.” 

According to the plan, the seaway would 
have a depth of 27 feet, extending from Mon- 
treal through the Great Lakes. The situa- 
tion with respect to the capacity of the sea- 
way to accommodate oceangoing vessels is 
summarized below. 

On December 31, 1939, the world’s ocean- 
going fleet of merchant vessels of 2,000 gross 
tons and over comprised 9,161 ships, totaling 
52,000,000 gross tons. Of these vessels, 1,296 
were under the American flag, a total of 
7,800,000 gross tons, The proportions of these 
vessels (fully loaded), by groups, drawing 25 
feet or less appear in the following tables: 
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Total gross| Vessels of 


Gross tons, 
Percent of |o5 soot draft] Percent of 


Totalnum- 
Type of vessel tons (mil- |25-foot draft| total ves- 
x ber lions) or less sels (cites) tonnaga 
WORLD FLEET 
888 Fach 1220 “tes 23 22 27 
Combination nger and freight. 1. 0. 7 
Dane x ä xi 3 1, 556 11.1 B41 22 1. 36 12 
o NENEA 9,161 51.9 5, 445 | 59 21. 96 42 
—̃ ns 
UNITED STATES FLEET 
T = 802 4.07 519 65 227 56 
Combination passenger and freight 141 1, 22 76 54 42 34 
U—A! —A E 353 2. 59 46 13 -2i 8 
"tae EE EO 1, 206 7.88 49 | 2.90 37 


The foregoing table is based upon the ves- 
sels being fully loaded. It has been esti- 
mated that the preponderant proportion of 
vessels transiting the Panama Canal is com- 
prised of vessels loaded only to two-thirds of 
capacity, Allowing an additional 8 or 9 per- 
cent of the total dead-weight capacity for 
fuel, water, and supplies a load of 75 percent 
of dead-weight capacity would appear to 


constitute a reasonably accurate and effec- 
tive yardstick for practical purposes. 

Even allowing for an additional 6 inches, 
the difference between immersion in Salt 
and fresh water, it is estimated that vessels 
with loaded drafts up to 27 feet loaded to 
75-percent capacity on a weight basis could 
use the proposed seaway. The table would 
then read as follows: 


7 Gross tons, 
Total gross | Vessels of | Percent of foz. 
Type of vessel hsp Syme tons (mil- |27-foot draft} total ves- 27 . 8 
lions) or less sols (millions) 
WORLD FLEET 
e OE fee ore E 6, 403 30.0 5,724 89 24.7 82 
Combination passenger and freight 1, 202 10.8 804 67 46 
Tankers.. 1, 556 11.1 931 60 5.4 49 
eee eee 9. 161 61.9 7, 459 81 35.1 68 
a 


On the same basis, the vessels constructed 


by the Maritime Commission, in both the 
long-range and emergency programs, with 
the exception of the America and the tankers, 
would be able to utilize the St. Lawrence 
seaway. 

Part V of the survey is devoted to the St. 
Lawrence seaway and future transportation 
requirements. Since this portion of the 
survey is concerned with the probable effect 
of the seaway upon other modes of trans- 
portation, principally the railroads, no crit- 
ical comment is offered on the conclusions 
contained in it. Inasmuch, however, as the 
progress and development of the American 
merchant marine are intimately related to 
the future transportation needs and services 
of the Nation, the following observations are 
d-emed pertinent: 

Twice within 25 years experience has 
demonstrated that the needs of our national 
defense for a merchant marine capable of 
serving as a naval and military auxiliary in 
time of war or national emergency call for 
more merchant vessels than have been built 
by American operators for use in commercial 
traffic in time of peace. 

Present plans for the development of a 
two-ocean Navy accentuate this problem. An 
expanded Navy will be severely crippled un- 
less the merchant marine is able to provide 
it with auxiliaries in time of emergency. 
This means that a great expansion of the 
merchant marine is also necessary. 

The problem is to maintain, in normal 
times through the absorption into normal 
domestic and foreign commerce, a merchant 
fleet adequate to the needs of national de- 
fense. 

In 1914 less than 10 percent of the value 
of our export and import trade was carried 
in American vesse!s. The withdrawal of ships 
from our commerce at the outbreak of World 


War No. 1 created severe transportation 
shortages. The entry of the United States 
into that war brought on a gigantic ship- 
building program—nearly $3,500,000,000, for 
more than 3,000 ships, of 18,500,000 gross 
tons. 

After the war the effort to assimilate our 
newly constructed merchant vessels into the 
commerce of the Nation, and to make an ef- 
fective merchant marine of them proved dif- 
ficult and complex in the extreme. Never- 
theless, at the end of 10 years, in 1929, 33.4 
percent of the value of our foreign com- 
merce was carried in American bottoms. 

The long-range replacement program of 
the Maritime Commission, under the Mer- 
chant Marine Act of 1936, got under way in 
1937. The program called for the construc- 
tion of 50 ships a year for 10 years. The out- 
break of World War No. 2, and the menacing 
aspects of that spreading conflagration, have 
resulted in the acceleration of the long-range 
shipbuilding program of the Maritime Com- 
mission under the 1936 act, and in the in- 
auguration of an additional emergency pro- 
gram for the construction of merchant ships 
to serve our own commercial needs and na- 
tional defense and to promote the national 
defense through aid to nations resisting ag- 
gression. 

No one can foresee with accuracy the con- 
ditions that will exist when the present hos- 
tilities cease. World conditions, however, 
have placed beyond question the importance 
to the United States of maintaining access 
to the seas. Such access can only be assured 
through the maintenance of a powerful navy, 
served by an adequate merchant marine. 

When the present hostilities cease, it will 
again be necessary to provide for the assimi- 
lation of an expanded merchant marine into 
the normal commerce of the country. Since 
the ships needed for naval and military aux- 
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iliaries in time of war or national emergency 
can only be maintained in normal times by 
absorption into the Nation’s foreign and 
domestic commerce, it is evident that any op- 
portunity to provide for the expansion of the 
use of merchant vessels in normal trades 
is worthy of serious consideration. 

This is particularly true in the domestic 
trades. Vessels serving coastwise and inter- 
coastal routes accounted for 64 percent of 
the number and 60 percent of the tonnage 
of the vessels (1,000 gross tons and over) in 
our merchant fleet in 1939. Thus, the do- 
mestic trades normally represent nearly two- 
thirds of our water-borne transportation. 
Sound planning for the expansion of our 
merchant marine must therefore include the 
further development of water-borne trans- 
portation in the coastwise and intercoastal 
trades, 

Although vessels engaged in the coastwise 
and intercoastal trades are protected from 
foreign competition by the coastwise laws 
(and therefore are not included in the sub- 
sidy programs of the Merchant Marine Act 
of 1936), the operators have had difficulty in 
maintaining their services in recent years. 
Virtually all of the vessels engaged in those 
trades (before the recent withdrawal as well 
as at the present time) are obsolete or ap- 
proaching obsolescence. No means are in 
sight at the moment for the orderly replace- 
ment of these vessels by new construction, 
although such a replacement program should 
be undertaken as soon as emergency needs 
will permit. 

While the foregoing review sketches the 
over-all problem of the development of 
water-borne transportation, it is evident, as 
heretofore noted, that any opportunity to 
provide for the expansion of the use of 
merchant vessels in normal trades is worthy 
of serious consideration. There can be lit- 
tle doubt but that the projected seaway would 
benefit oceangoing transportation in mer- 
chant vessels in both the foreign and do- 
mestic trades, since the seaway would open 
to such vessels thousands of miles of addi- 
tional coast line and would permit them di- 
rect access to one of the most highly indus- 
trialized and agriculturally prolific regions 
in the United States. 

The Commission is constantly studying 
how to use to the maximum for defense the 
shipbuilding resources of the country. There 
are many shipbuilding sites and prospective 
supplies of labor in the Great Lakes area 
not now fully utilized. Temporary expedi- 
ents are being devised to utilize some ways 
on the Lakes to build ships to be floated 
down the Mississippi River. The construc- 
tion of the St. Lawrence waterway will make 
possible a much greater use of the Great 
Lakes yards, and will add to our national 
shipbuilding resources capacity to build large 
ships now landlocked from the sea. The 
sooner the St. Lawrence waterway is built, 
making the lake yards directly accessible 
to the sea, the more rapidly can the vast fleet 
of ships disturbed world conditions make 
necessary be secured. 

In the meantime to any extent that the 
long-range naval construction program per- 
mits the use of the lake shipyards, thus 
freeing coastal facilities, to that extent cargo- 
ship construction in coastal yards can be 
accelerated. 

In view of these considerations, and in the 
light of the exhaustive analyses of the St. 
Lawrence survey, which indicate that the 
great preponderance of expert opinion attests 
the feasibility and value of the projected 
development, the Maritime Commission fa- 
vors the proposed legislation. 

This report has been submitted to the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget and the 
Commission is now advised that there would 
be no objection to the submission of the 
report to your committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
E. S. Lann, Chairman, 
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Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. I do not wish to dis- 
tract the able Senator from his address. 
However, I am wondering if he has any 
further comment or observation to make 
relative to whether this project is to be 
accomplished by treaty or by agreement. 
A few moments ago the Senator stated 
that in 1934 the treaty did not receive a 
two-thirds vote in the Senate. I am very 
much interested to know whether the 
able Senator has any observations to 
make on the question whether this de- 
velopment can be accomplished by 
agreement rather than by treaty. 

Mr. AIKEN. Personally, I am abso- 
lutely satisfied that the agreement is 
satisfactory. I agree with former Secre- 
tary of State Cordell Hull. I do not, 
however, wish to discuss that matter at 
this time. I wish to present the merits 
of the St. Lawrence development itself, 
and then I rather presume there will be a 
discussion as to whether it should be 
done by treaty or agreement. However, 
I wish to have as many Senators as will 
listen realize the tremendous benefits 
of this great project before we take up 
any other phase of the question. 

Mr. WHERRY. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. AIKEN. Let me read the state- 
ment of William S. Knudsen, lieutenant 
general, United States Army, Director 
of War Production, War Department, 
and member of the War Production 
Board. This statement was made on 
July 2, 1941, before the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors of the House of 
Representatives. It is found on pages 
813 to 830 of the hearings: 

Warfare today is mainly a matter of pro- 
duction of mechanical equipment. No war 
can be carried on without it, and the power 
that has the predominance of mechanical 
equipment has the advantage in the field, So 
We need production and we need ships to 
carry the materialin. * * 

I believe it is a mistake to ie an area like 
the Great Lakes landlocked, limiting the size 
of ship you can take out. * * * I believe 
we should have full access to that great area 
of skill and material. 

‘When it comes to power, I don’t believe we 
iy ae have power enough in the United 


Hydroelectric power has its advantages. 
While the first cost is heavy, it is cheaper to 
produce. Nobody can produce steam power 

at the cost of hydroelectric power, and wher- 
ever it is available, it seems to me, we ought 
to take advantage of it. There would still be 
room for the use of al the steam: power we 
could make. * * 

Our defense industries are in constant 
need of more power. * * We need power 
for manufacturing; we need power for do- 
mestic use, and wherever we can obtain such 
power at low cost, I think we should take 
advantage of the opportunity. 

Mr. President, I wish to call attention 
to the fact that while Mr. Knudsen, who 
knew what he was talking about, was 
pleading for the construction of this great 
development because we did not have 
power enough, the opponents of the St. 
Lawrence waterway development were 
insisting that we did not need more 
power, and that we had more than we 
would ever use. 

Continuing with the Knudsen state- 
ment: 

Many of our defense plants are located 
right around where this power is to be gener- 
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ated. It is no secret that in the last alumi- 
num expansion we had to arrange for a cer- 
tain amount of power to be piped over from 
New York City, after we could not get any 
more from Canada. I tried to inquire in 
Canada whether we could get more and they 
said, “No; we have none to spare; it is all 
allocated.” So there is going to be a demand 
for power in the United States. Even after 
the emergency is over, I think there is go- 
ing to be a greater demand for power, and I 
think that any investment you can make in 
power for the future is a good investment for 
the United States and for the future of the 
United States. 


To show how truly Mr. Knudsen knew 
what he was talking about, I call atten- 
tion to the fact that the great aluminum 
plant at Massena, N. Y., employing 3,500 
persons, recently closed down because it 
did not have sufficient power to operate; 
and yet there is 2,000,000 horsepower 
running by that plant, absolutely un- 
harnessed except for a small diversion 
which the aluminum company itself 
takes out of the river. 

After Mr. Knudsen’s testimony Mr. 
CARTER, a Representative in Congress 
from the State of California, and one of 
the bitterest opponents of the seaway, 
for reasons which I do not know, said— 

Your contention, then, is that the steam 
plants could not be built; is that it? 

Mr. KNUDSEN. No, sir. A steam plant can 
be built at any time. 

Mr. Carter. And they can be built quicker 
than this project can be completed; is that 
right? 

Mr. Knupsen. If that amount of steam 
power was to be generated, I don’t believe 
it could be produced in that time. There 
are about 1,640,000 kilowatts, I understand. 

Mr. Carrer, Is there a shortage of power in 
that area at the present time? 

Mr. KNUDSEN. Yes, sir. 

I feel our way of living, our standard of 
living, demands that we do more and more 
to have power perform the work now done 
by manpower. I think power is progress. 
Power makes for a better standard of living. 
I am not a power engineer, nor can I pose as 
a power expert, but I bought a great deal of 
power during my 20 years with General 
Motors, and my 10 years with Mr. Ford. 
Whenever I bought water power I got it 
cheaper than I could get steam power, even if 
I generated that steam power myself. 


Mr. ANGELL, another member of the 
committee, then said: 

Production of aluminum requires large 
bodies of electric power? 

Mr. KNUDSEN. Yes, sir. In the production 
of aluminum, the main factor is electric 
power. 

Mr. ANGELL. And this project has your en- 
dorsement for one reason, because it does 
have the possibility of power coming in later? 

Mr. KNUDSEN. Yes, sir. 


That is what Mr. Knudsen said to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors in 
1941. 

Mr. President, I have before me testi- 
mony from the Secretary of Commerce, 
Mr. Jesse Jones, before the same com- 
mittee, in 1941. I will read only an ex- 
cerpt from his testimony. During the 
course of his remarks, Mr. Jones said: ` 

We cannot have too many inland water- 
ways, both in the interests of agriculture, 
trade, and industry, and for national defense. 
The value of the St. Lawrence project as a 
defense measure cannot be too strongly 
stressed, and I am not thinking just of the 
immediate emergency, although that, of 
course, is vital, Regrettable as the thought 
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of war is, recent developments make it im- 

perative that we be prepared to meet it on 

any. basis at any time. And no time should 
e lost. 


That is what Jesse Jones told Congress 
on June 23, 1941. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have his statement printed in full 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


The Department of Commerce has been 
engaged for over a year in an extensive study 
of the St. Lawrence navigation and power 
project. * In conducting this inves- 
tigation the Department has had the cooper- 
ation of many agencies of the Government, 
among others the United States Maritime 
Commission, the Board of Engineers for Riv- 
ers and Harbors of the War Department, the 
Bureau of Ships of the Navy Department, the 
Department of State, the Department of Agri- 
culture, and the Department of Labor. The 
survey has considered the navigational 
aspects, the economic and commercial phases, 
the shipbuilding facilities of the Great Lakes, 
and the relationship of industrial develop- 
ment to low-cost electric power, 

As a result of these studies, the experts of 
the Department of Commerce have found 
that extensive commercial navigation 
through the proposed Bt. Lawrence route is 
wholly feasible. * * 

The survey of the power requirements in 
the New York State area indicates that the 
power is needed and would in any event soon 
be absorbed in the industrial progress of this 
region. Power to meet defense needs at this 
time and for any possible recurring emer- 
gency is of course vital. 

As a means of commercial intercourse, 
just as the Panama Canal linked the east 
and west coasts, the St. Lawrence route 
would link the Middle West with the At- 
lantic, the Gulf, and the west coasts. 

This enterprise, in my opinion, should be 
considered in relation to its importance to 
the Nation as a whole, just as power dams 
and other waterways have been considered. 
We develop and maintain inland Water- 
ways and intercoastal canals. * * 
While each of these is of importance to its 
particular locality, they are also import 
to the Nation as a whole. * + 

We cannot have too many inland water- 
ways, both in the interests of agriculture, 
trade and industry, and for national de- 
fense. The value of the St. Lawrence proj- 
ect as a defense measure cannot be too 
strongly stressed, and I am not thinking just 
of the immediate emergency, although that, 
of course, is vital. Regrettable as the 
thought of war is, recent developments make 
it imperative that we be prepared to meet 
it on any basis at any time. And no time 
should be lost. 

It is the Department’s conclusion, there- 
fore, that Boar project should be under- 
taken. * 

. ae what happens in the imme- 
diate war, it seems if we do not make up our 
minds that war is apt to recur at any time, 
then I do not think we are smart. I can 
see nothing except a future, in the lifetime 
of those of us who are now living, and prob- 
ably more further on, than a war-torn coun- 
try or at least a country in a world sus- 
ceptible to war at any time. 

Mr. CULKIN. From your examination A the 
bill, Mr. Secretary, you, of course, find that 
New York State participates in the cost of 
this project to an amount of $93,375,000. 
You have viewed the national picture from 
an economic standpoint more closely, I 
think, than any man in the country. * * * 

What I wish to inquire of you, Mr. Secre- 
tary, is as to the present financial status 
of New York State and its ability to carry 
out any of its promises. 

Secretary Jones. Is that a question? 

Mr, CULKIN. Yes. 
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Secretary Jones. You mean, what do I 
think of the ability of New York State to 
carry it out? 

Mr. CULKIN. Yes. 

Secretary Jongs. I think it is ample, 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, on De- 
cember 3, 1943, Mr. Jones appeared be- 
fore the Committee on Expenditures in 
the Executive Departments. The follow- 
ing colloquy took place between him and 
myself. 


Senator AIKEN. Mr. Jones, what are the 
arrangements with the Aluminum Co. of 
Canada, with regard to the output of the 
Shipshaw development? Do we have the 
contract there for over a period of years, and 
if so, for how long and at what price? 

Secretary Jones. Yes; we bought a total of 
1,370,000,000 pounds from the Aluminum Co. 
of Canada—about 600,000,000 pounds have 
been delivered. It is being delivered at the 
rate of about 40,000,000 pounds a month, and 
should be completed in 1944, maybe just a 
little in 1945. 


That was last December. 
I continue to read the testimony: 


Senator AIKEN. As I understand it, there 
have been substantial loans made to the 
Aluminum Co. of Canada. How are they to 

be paid off? 

Secretary Jones, They are paid off at so 
much a pound out of the purchase price of 
the aluminum. * * * 

Senator AIKEN. What was the amount that 
was loaned for the Shipshaw development? 

Secretary Jones. I think advances were 
made in the neighborhood of $68,000,000 but 
I do not think that the money was used to 
develop the power plant. At least, we are 
advised by them that it was not. They al- 
ready had that in contemplation and prob- 
ably under way. ý 

Senator Fercuson. Did they get money 
which they did not use in the development? 

Secretary Jones. Not for the power but in 
building the plants to manufacture the metal. 

Senator Percuson. They did use it then in 
the building of the plants? 

Secretary Jones. Yes, that is what it was 
for; otherwise they could not give us the 
metal. * 9 * 

Senator Fercuson. The reason I asked, I 
wondered if this plant in Canada, the Ship- 
“shaw, would be able, after the war, to pro- 
duce aluminum so cheaply that the plants 
constructed in this country would be unable 
to compete with it without protection? 

Secretary Jones. I do not think it would 
need any protection, as against our plants 
in the Tennessee Valley, some on the Cana- 
dian border, and the West because we have 
just as cheap power as anyone else. 

Senator FERGUSON. Are those Government 
plants or privately owned plants that you 
are speaking of now, that have the cheap 
power? : 

Secretary Jones. Both. For instance, in 
the Tennessee Valley, Reynolds has the prin- 
cipaf property. 

In Arkansas we have a big plant and about 
half of that plant—it is a very big one— 
can be run with cheap power. The other 
half is high power. We are buying that from 
the power companies. 

In the West, all of those plants are oper- 
ated with cheap power. 

The CHAIRMAN (Senator HILL). They get 
Bonneville power? 

Secretary Jones. They get the Bonneville 
power. 

Then there is some cheap power, as I say, 
on the Canadian border, so we will have 
cheap power enough to much more than 
supply the demands in this country. 

Senator Fercuson. Does this cheap power 
from Bonneville Dam apply to private in- 
dustry? 

Secretary JONES. Yes, 
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Senator Fercuson, Is it in the nature of 
a subsidy? 

Secretary Jones. No. 

Senator Fercuson. Are you selling it, when 
you say “cheap,” under cost of production? 

Secretary Jones. Oh, no; it is not sold 
under cost of production. 

The CHAIRMAN. They are paying just what 
other users would be paying who were using 
that particular type of manufacture? 

Secretary Jones. Alcoa has some cheap 
power on this side in northern New York 
State that is as cheap, or a little cheaper 
probably, than Bonneville, at least just as 
cheap. 

Senator Arken. Would not the St. Law- 
rence power be the cheapest of all if it had 
been developed? 

Secretary Jones. Yes; I think it would. 


Mr. President, in spite of the feeling 
that we had plenty of power, as I have 
said, the aluminum plant at Massena, 
N. Y., on the banks of the St. Lawrence 
River, right on the site of the proposed 
development, was closed not long ago. 
As I understand, 3,500 persons have been 
thrown out of employment there, and 
some of them will find it difficult to go 
anywhere else to obtain employment. 

Mr. President, I have presented some 
of the testimony from high officials of 
the United States, when they pleaded 
with Congress in 1941 to construct the 
St. Lawrence seaway because it looked 
as if we were going to get into war and 
would need that development to help us 
win the war. 

The opponents killed the seaway at 
that time. They killed it largely through 
delaying tactics. They demanded hear- 
ings and hearings and hearings, and they 
used those hearings to put into circula- 
tion half-truths and untruths, to put 
confusion in the minds of the people. 

Anything for delay was the objective 
then, for they knew that when the war 
clouds broke, the project would have to 
be postponed. 

Their delaying tactics were successful. 
The House Rivers and Harbors Com- 
mittee reported the bill on November 21, 
1941, and on December 7, 1941, came 
Pearl Harbor, and the benefits of the 
St. Lawrence development again were 
lost to our country for the duration of 
this war. 

In the hearings at that time, they 
dragged out the same red herring of 
treaty versus agreement. Those tac- 
tics—the treaty versus Executive agree- 
ment technicality—were unsuccessful bc- 
cause the House Rivers and Harbors 
Committee knew that the special privi- 
lege interests of this country were raising 
the issue solely to defeat the St. Law- 
rence, and not from any high-minded 
concern for constitutional principles. 
The House committee turned them down 
by a vote of 17 to 8. Even Representa- 
tive CARTER, from California, the leading 
opponent, I may say, of the St. Lawrence 
seaway on that committee, readily ad- 
mitted that a treaty was not necessarily 
required. 
` Iam proud of the work of the House 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors in 
1941. My feeling of pride for the com- 
mittee is as keen as is my sense of shame 
that here in America we had men whose 
greed outweighed in the balance the 
needs of their country. 
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They knew, as everyone familiar with 
the situation knew, that we as a nation 
were going to be short of electric energy; 
that we were going to be short of ships; 
that we were desperately short of inland 
transportation and yet they said there 
would be power enough for all our needs. 

They fought against the building of 
more ships in the Great Lakes and the 
means by which those ships could be 
gotten to the’sea, 

We have been told on this floor time 
and time again that aluminum is the 
basic metal of the airplane industry, and 
that without airplanes a nation cannot 
wage war. 

It takes 10 kilowatt-hours of elec- 
tricity to produce each pound of 
aluminum. 

The St. Lawrence power development 
would have generated 2,200,000 horse- 
power of electricity, half in Canada and 
half in the United States. 

Because this power was not ready we 
were forced to buy power from Canada 
on a day-to-day basis, to generate steam 
power in the face of a coal shortage, and 
transmit that power hundreds of miles 
to Massena, N. Y., within sight of the 
St. Lawrence River where over 2,000,000 
horsepower rushes by unharnessed. 
This power transmitted from a distance 
was desperately needed for other pur- 
poses and cost over three times as much 
as Bonneville power or as St. Lawrence 
power would have cost had it been avail- 
able. 

The power transmitted to Massena 
costs between 6 and 7 mills per kilowatt 
as compared with between 3 and 4 mills 
in the Tennessee Valley, and 2.2 mills on 
the Pacific coast. 

All along the Great Lakes were ship- 
yards which could have been expanded 
to increase our merchant marine. Ships 
have been built on the Great Lakes— 
small warships—and many more could 
have been quickly and readily built had 
there been easy access to the sea. 

As it is, those that have been con- 
structed on the Great Lakes have been 
taken to Chicago, dismantled, floated 
down the 9-foot canal to the lower Mis- 
sissippi River and put together again 
there. 

I was in Chicago in October and I saw 
two of those ships. I do not know the 
proper nautical term, but we would say 
they were “knocked down.” Everything 
above the deck was being taken off. 
Floats were put under the ships and 
they were floated down the canal into 
the Mississippi River, down to New 
Orleans, and there put together. The 
ships had to be sent by that route because 
the locks at the International Rapids 
are only 260 feet in length. I understand 
that it costs approximately $250,000 a 
ship to take them apart, put them to- 
gether again, in addition to the expense 
of extra manpower necessary to do the 
work. I have no figures to prove that 
eat, but the amount seems reason- 
able. 

Mr. President, had the St. Lawrence 
seaway been constructed, millions of tons 
of beef, of grain, of industrial machines, 
and other essential material for prose- 
cuting this war could have been shipped 
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directly from Duluth, Chicago, Detroit, 
Milwaukee, Toledo, Cleveland, or Buffalo 
to the war areas where our men have 
heroically waited for it. But this could 
not be done. Instead, this material has 
had to be unloaded at terminal ports at 
the Great Lakes, transported overland by 
overburdened railroads, reloaded at At- 
lantic coast ports, incurring the terrible 
consequence of delay as well as increased 
cost of shipping. f 3 

I cannot understand how men respon- 
sible for blocking the construction of the 
St. Lawrence seaway in 1941—men who 
themselves may have sons fighting on the 
Rhine or dying in the jungles of the 
South Pacific—can ever sleep at night. 

We know now that the completion of 
the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway 
was a vital war necessity. We know just 
as well that it is equally vital to our post- 
war peacetime economy. 

The Committee on Commerce, which 
now questions its own jurisdiction over 
S. 1385, apparently has not always done 
so, for it has successively requested some 
of our most important Government agen- 
cies to submit their written opinions on 
the bill. 

It appears to me that had there been 
any question in the minds of the com- 
mittee over its jurisdiction, it would have 
been raised over a year ago. In request- 
ing these reports from Government de- 
partments, the committee accepted its 
jurisdiction over the bill and initiated a 
study of the bill on the merits of the St. 
Lawrence project itself. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN, I yield. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. The Senator 
from Vermont certainly must know that 
the reports requested of various agencies 
are merely a part of the routine. The 
matter is generally taken care of by the 
clerk of the committee upon a reference 
to the committee of a bill. 

As a member of the Committee on 
Commerce, I can testify that the mat- 
ter was never submitted in any degree 
whatever, and whatever records were re- 
quested were requested by the clerk in 
the ordinary course, which certainly 
would not amount to accepting jurisdic- 
tion by the committee. 

I have been a regular attendant of the 
meetings of the Committee on Commerce, 
one of the great committees of the Sen- 
ate, for which I have a great deal of 
respect, and membership on which I am 
proud to have. Ihave been a member of 
the committee for approximately 12 
years, and I can assure the Senator that 
no action of any kind was ever taken 
looking to the acceptance of jurisdiction 
by that committee over this particular 
project. At all times it has been the 
opinion—I will not say of most mem- 
bers—of a number of the members of 
the committee, that it was a matter not 
within the jurisdiction of the Commerce 
Committee and would not be within its 
jurisdiction until there had been a treaty 
which had been considered by the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, as was pre- 
viously done. 

Mr. AIKEN. Does the Senator from 
Missouri maintain that this question 
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could not have been raised a year ago 
just as well as on November 21, 1944? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I maintain 
that the matter has never been before 
the Commerce Committee. I have al- 
ways publicly and privately maintained 
the position that a treaty was involved, 
as it was when the subject was put be- 
fore the Senate in 1933, and as it should 
be at this time, and that the Commerce 
Committee has no jurisdiction. I in- 
tended to raise that point in the form of 
an objection whenever the matter came 
before the Committee on Commerce for 
consideration. The matter has never 
come before the committee for consid- 
eration. That is, it did not come until 
last week, when a committee was ap- 
pointed to consider the question of 
whether the matter involved an Execu- 
tive agreement or a treaty. But irre- 
spective of what the subcommittee or the 
full committee might say, I still insist, as 
a member of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, that a treaty is involved, and that 
it should be considered by the Foreign 
Relations Committee. 

Mr, AIKEN. I think the Senator per- 
haps was not on the floor when I began 
speaking and invited the attention of the 
Senate to the fact that an amendment 
providing for work in the development 
of waterways on international bound- 
aries, or even in Canada, was nothing 
new to the Rivers and Harbors Commit- 
tee, and that, with few exceptions, every 
single authorization for the development 
of our water transportation on the Great 
Lakes and on the St. Lawrence has been 
made in a river and harbor bill, even 
though the money was to be spent in 
e or on the international boundary 

e. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if the Senator can show me any 
constitutional authority for the Con- 
gress of the United States appropriating 
money for the improvement of naviga- 
tion in any foreign country, I shall be 
glad to have him show it to me. Many 
Supreme Court decisions have held that 
the only justification under the Consti- 
tution for flood control, power develop- 
ment, or anything else along that line 
is on the theory of improving navigation 
on the navigable streams within the 
United States, If the Senator can show 
me any constitutional authority for 
spending American money for Canadian 
materials and labor to improve a water- 
way in Canada, I shall be very glad to 
have him point it out. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I think I 
can show the Senator that it has been 
done and just how it has been done, 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
La FoLLETTE in the chair). Does the 
Senator from Vermont yield to the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. BAILEY. I think I should make 
a statement as to the so-called Aiken 
bill and the St. Lawrence seaway propo- 
sition. When the bill was first referred 
to the Commerce Committee, it occurred 
to me at once that, since the matter had 
come before the Senate in 1934 as a 
treaty, there was some question as to 
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whether the Commerce Committee 
should take jurisdiction. I immediately 
took up the matter with the chairman 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
who is now present, and I proposed to 
come onto the floor of the Senate at that 
time and ask that the Commerce Com- 
mittee be discharged from further con- 
sideration of the bill and that it be 
referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. That would have been the 
course but for two facts, namely, that 
the chairman of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations informed me that I might 
go ahead; and if the Commerce Commit- 
tee should reach the conclusion that the 
matter involved was a treaty, I could 
then take the action I have indicated. 
About that time there came about quite 
an agitation to the effect that the treaty- 
making power was not involved. So I 
decided that I would wait until I heard 
from the State Department. We did not 
hear from the State Department until 
about the middle of April. That is the 
whole situation; but, of course, if the 
Senator wishes to take the view that we 
have taken jurisdiction—— 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. The com- 
mittee did not assume jurisdiction. 

Mr, BAILEY. I understand; but I 
am saying that if the Senator from Ver- 
mont wishes to take that view I shall not 
challenge his right to do so, and he can 
do anything else of that sort he chooses 
without question from me. I do not 
want it to appear here, however, that 
we stepped in and took jurisdiction con- 
cerning which we were doubiful. I am 
saying all this in the presence of the 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. I am not calling on him to 
verify the statement, but I know he will 
do so in case of necessity.. So I am not 
at all disturbed about the Senator claim- 
ing that by some sort of estoppel, I think, 
we have taken jurisdiction. That is his 
view. 

If the Senate of the United States 
should take the view that the Commerce 
Committee has jurisdiction, then the 
Commerce Committee will go right 
ahead. At the present time, I will say 
that we have been having hearings— 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. OVER- 
ton] is chairman of the subecmmittee— 
on the sole question whether the St. 
Lawrence seaway proposition as referred 
to in the bill of the Senator from Ver- 
mont is a treaty. We have heard the 
adviser of the State Department, the 
counsel of the State Department, Mr, 
Hackworth; we have heard Dr. Bor- 
chard, of Yale; and we have received 
briefs from others. 

Mr. AIKEN. I should like to ask the 
Senator in whose behalf Dr. Borchard 
appeared before the committee? 

Mr. BAILEY. I am sorry to confess 
my ignorance. He appeared by invita- 
tion, but if he represented anybody I do 
not know it, and, on the other hand, if 
he did represent someone I think it 
would appear in the record. My recol- 
lection is that the chairman of the sub- 
committee invited the State Department 
to send a representative before the com- 
mittee. I do not know how Dr. Bor- 
chard was sent there; I do not know who 
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sent him; all I know is I heard him with 
a great deal of delight. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if the Senator from Vermont will 
permit me—— 

Mr. AIKEN. I do not yield for long 
speeches but for reasonable explana- 
tions, and I do not yiéld for dual 
speeches. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Since the 
name of Dr. Borchard has been men- 
tioned, I should like to say, if the Sen- 
ator from Vermont will permit me, that 
I have been a Member of several differ- 
‘ent committees before which Dr. Borch- 
ard has appeared, the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, the Committee on Fi- 
nance, and the Committee on Commerce, 
and in every case so far as I know— 
and I think I am fully advised about the 
matter—Dr. Borchard appeared at his 
own expense, as a public-spirited citizen, 
and not representing anybody except his 
own view. Ihave not always agreed with 
Dr. Borchard’s views, but I do not think 
that anyone until this moment ever ques- 
tioned the public spiritedness and high 
intelligence of Dr. Borchard. 

Mr. AIKEN. I still have not heard 
for whom Dr. Borchard appeared. Does 
the committee say he appeared in his 
own behalf as a public-spirited citizen? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I did not 
happen to be at the particular hearing 
the other day, but in my observation— 
and I have seen him a number of times 
Dr. Borchard has ‘always appeared in 
his own behalf at his own expense as a 
public-spirited citizen. As I have said, 
I have not always agreed with Dr. Borch- 
ard in his public views but I think it 
is only fair that I should make the state- 
ment I have made. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, I should 
like to conclude my statement. I cer- 
tainly do not wish to prolong the dis- 
cussion; the fact is I should like to see 
it come to an end and have an end of 
the bill now pending. 

Mr. AIKEN. I should like to see it 
come to a happy end, too. 

Mr. BAILEY. The Senator is plead- 
ing in a very unhappy way to bring about 
a happy ending, I think. 

I should merely like to say about the 
appearance of Dr. Borchard that if I 
should hear tomorrow that he was paid 
$10,000 by someone to appear, it would 
not affect my mind in the slightest de- 
gree. It did not occur to me to ask if 
he had been paid—I would be glad if 
somebody paid him; we had no money to 
pay him—but I am capable I hope, and 
I trust I shall always be capable, just as 
any judge should be, of hearing a man 
on the merits regardless of the source of 
his compensation. 

Dr. Borchard's brief is here, and I in- 
vite the Senator to study it, and I would 
ask him not to discount the intellectual 
honesty or integrity of a professor in Yale 
University on the ground that he repre- 
sented somebody or that he received a 
fee. I am not saying that he did. My 


‘impression is he received nothing. But 


the purport and intent of my statement 
Is that it would not have made the slight- 
-est difference to me if he had begun his 
speech by saying that he had received a 
fee for it. I would have read the speech 
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and would have read the brief. I am 
capable of finding the truth, I hope, no 
matter from what source it may come. 

I hope I have cleared that with the 
Senator as to myself and my relations 
with this matter. We will take jurisdic- 
tion if the Senate thinks we should; but 
we are going to submit a report, and I 
think it would be a good thing—I will 
take the liberty of making the sugges- 
tion to the Senator from Vermont—it 
would be a good thing if he could wait 
until the report is submitted with the 
record, and let us go about this matter 
in an orderly fashion, and ascertain, to 
begin with, whether it involves a treaty 
or not. I assure the Senator that he is 
never going to be able to get anywhere 
until that question is settled. Why not 
settle that first? 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, Iam sorry 

that, because of the multiplicity of con- 
versations on the floor, I was unable t9 
hear everything the Senator from North 
Carolina said. However, the Senator 
from North Carolina and the Senator 
from Missouri raised a question which 
caused me to digress very briefly from 
the discussion of the St. Lawrence sea- 
Way. 
First, in regard to Mr. Borchard, of 
Yale, who appeared before the subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Commerce 
at the hearings on Treaty versus Agree- 
ment, I think we are entirely within 
our rights in assuming that Mr. Borchard 
appeared in behalf of the opponents of 
the St. Lawrence seaway; first, because 
on November 6, 1944, the chairman of the 
subcommittee advised the members of 
the subcommittee, as well as Secretary 
Hull, the Senator from Texas [Mr. CoN- 
NALLY], and others, that the opponents 
would be asked to present their side of 
the case, which was entirely proper. 

Secondly, I hold in my hand a brief 
which had been prepared by Mr. Bor- 
chard for some organization. No name is 
on it, but I understand it has been in- 
corporated under the name of National 
St. Lawrence Project Conference. 

Mr. MALONEY. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. MALONEY. Dr. Borchard is a 
resident of my State, and I happen to 
enjoy his friendship. I should like to 
know whether the Senator thinks there 
was anything wrong. 

Mr. AIKEN. No; and I do not see why 
anyone should not say right out that he 
appeared in behalf of utility companies, 
because I understand they pay the ex- 
penses of this organization. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. The Senator 
Says he thinks he is safe in assuming Dr. 
Borchard appeared in behalf of some- 
body. I do not see on what he bases that 
assumption. In a little less than a month 
I shall be out of the Senate, but at a 
hearing on the St. Lawrence waterway 
project I intend to appear before the 
appropriate Senate committee in my own 
behalf, at my own expense, not repre- 
senting any utility or any other company, 
and the Senator will have-just as much 
right to say about me that because I 
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happen to oppose his particular view I 
am appearing in behalf of somebody else 
as he has to say it about Dr. Bor- 
chard. He has not a scintilla of evidence 
that Dr. Borchard is representing any- 
body except himself. I can assure the 
Senator that when this matter comes 
up in the next Congress—and it will be 
in the next Congress, without any “ifs” 
and “ands”—I repeat, I shall appear here 
before the appropriate senatorial com- 
mittee in my own behalf, as a citizen of 
the United States, at my own expense, 
not representing anybody, and the Sena- 
tor would have just as much right to say 
about me as he has about Dr. Borchard 
now that I was representing some special 
interest and being paid. 

Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me again? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. MALONEY. I do not think this 
should be made an issue. 

Mr. AIKEN. Absolutely not. 

Mr. MALONEY. If Dr. Borchard were 
chosen by some opponents of the pro- 
posal, it would be merely a tribute to 
their good judgment. 

Mr. AIKEN. The Senator from Con- 
necticut is absolutely correct. This is not 
made an issue. I have Dr. Borchard's 
brief in my hand, and a statement signed 
by the National St. Lawrence Project 
Conference, that they had looked around 
and decided to get the best man to pre- 
pare this statement for them, and en- 
gaged him to do it. So I do not see why 
there should be any criticism at all of 
Dr. Borchard appearing in behalf of this 
group, composed mostly of public-utility 
people, and one business or another, 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I did not 
mean to say that there would be any re- 
flection on Dr. Borchard if he did appear 
representing a group. I know Dr. Bor- 
chard well enough to know that if he 
were employed in the matter, represent- 
ing a group of any sort, he would frankly 
state that in the very opening statement 
of his testimony. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, some time 
ago the question was raised, I think by 
the Senator from Missouri, although I 
am not sure as to that, inviting me to 
point out any instance in which authori- 
zation of work begun in a foreign coun- 
try had been made in a rivers and har- 
bors bill by the Rivers and Harbors Com- 
mittee. In response to that invitation, 
if it may be called an invitation, I wish 
to submit a report which I have received 
from the Army engineers naming proj- 
ects which they have worked on in Can- 
ada. I asked them to give the name of 
the development, the cost of the develop- 
ment, and the authorization under which 
the work was done. I have here the list, 
which goes back to June 13, 1902, when 
there was an authorization involving 
work on Hay Lake and Neebish Channels, 
in that section of the river below the 
locks, 

On September 22, 1922, authorization 
was given for widening the upper ap- 
proach to the canals through Vidal 
Shoals. 

January 21, 1927, there was authoriza- 
tion for the removal of Round Islend, 


-middle ground, extension of northwest 


canal pier, and widening channels Mid- 
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dle Neebish route. 
Marys River, Mich. 

On July 3, 1930, an authorization was 
given for deepening channels through- 
out the down-bound route. 

August 30, 1935, authorization was 
given for widening Brush Point turn and 
the channel from Brush Point to Point 
Louise. - 

The cost of this work—all United 
States work done in Canada—was $1,- 
280,000, the work being on the St. Marys 
River. 

Every one of those projects was au- 
thorized after an exchange of notes with 
Canada, and then it was approved in a 
river and harbor bill. 

Mr. HILL, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. I wonder if it is agreeable 
for the Senator from Vermont to yield 
the floor at this time, so the Senate may 
go into executive session and consider 
executive business? 

Mr. AIKEN.. Does the Senator an- 
ticipate that consideration of executive 
business will take the remainder of the 
day? 

Mr. HILL. I cannot say. It may 
take the remainder of the day. Of 
course, when the Senate goes back into 
legislative session 

Mr, AIKEN. Because of the discus- 
sion which has taken place it has taken 
me about twice as long as I expected to 
occupy in speaking in behalf of the St. 
Lawrence seaway. But, with the un- 
derstanding that I may have the floor 
when the Senate reconvenes tomorrow, 
I gladly yield at this time. 

Mr. HILL, I am quite confident that 
when the Senate resumes consideration 
of the pending business the Senator from 
Vermont may obtain the floor to continue 
his remarks. 

Mr. AIKEN. I chould like to take 
about 2 minutes to insert the remainder 
of the list I have before me at this time. 

Mr. HILL. Very well. 

Mr. AIKEN. Wecome to the St. Clair 
River in Michigan. On July 13, 1892, a 
20-foot channel in the river was au- 
thorized. On July 3, 1930, authorization 
was granted for deepening of the channel 
to 25 and 26 feet, and compensating 
works. The part of the work which was 
done in Canada cost $560,000. The au- 
thorizations were placed in river and 
harbor acts after an exchange of notes. 
The list contains the dates when ex- 
change of notes were had, and the docu- 
ments referring to them. 

We come next to the Detroit River, 
Mich. Work was authorized in river and 
harbor acts passed June 13, 1902, March 
3, 1905, and June 25, 1910, on the Am- 
herstburg Channel and removal of Grose 
Isle Shoal. 

Authorization was contained in the 
river and harbor act of March 4, 1913, 
for work in Fighting Island Channel. All 
the works to which I now refer are in 
the Detroit River. Other cuthorizations 
for work in the Detroit River are con- 
tained in the list. The United States 
spent $19,290,000 on projects in the De- 
troit River in Canada, and every dollar 
of it was spent under authorization con- 
tained in river and harbor acts, after 
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This is all on the St. 
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exchange of notes between the United 
States and Canada. 

We come then to Niagara River weir 
above Goat Island. The United States- 
St. Lawrence Advisory Committee and 
the Canadian Temporary Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence Basin Committee recom- 
mended the nature and design of the 
remedial works and cost allocation, and 
each country spent $342,000. There was 
no authorization whatsoever for that. 
The money was evidently obtained and 
both countries proceeded and spent it. 
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That, Mr. President, completes the list. 
It shows that all these projects and de- 
velopments in Canadian waters have 
been authorized in simple river and har- 
bor acts, just as we are asking that the 
present project be authorized. 

Mr. President, I now ask that the table 
I have just been discussing be printed in 
the Record at this point. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


ST. MARYS RIVER, MICH. 


* Cost of all 
Work authorized (existing T 
River and ides United Date of latest exchanges 
Harbor acts | Pro e olving work Documents States work | ol notes with Canada 
5 ) in Canada 
June 13,1902 | Hay Lake and Neebish | H. Doc, 128, 56th Cong., 2d $1, 280, 000 | July-August 1926; October 
Channels, work in that sess, 1930-Febrnuary 1931; Feb- 
section of the river be- ruary-October 1928. 
low the locks 5 
Sept. 22, 1922 | Widening upper approach | District Engineer Report, 
to the canals through Oct. 29, 1920. 
Vidal Shoals. 
Jan. 21,1927 | Removal of Round Island | H. Doc. 270, 69th Cong., Ist 
middle ground, exten- SCSS. 
sion of northwest canal 
pier, and widening chan- 
nels middle Neebish 
route 
July 3, 1930] Deepening channels | H. Doc. 253, 70th Cong., Ist 
throughout the down- Sess, 
bound route. 
Aug. 30,1935 | Widening Brush Point | Rivers and Harbors Com- 
turn and the channel mittee Doe. 53, 74th Cong., 
from Brush Point to Ist sess. 
Point Louise 
Note.—Prior project authorized by acts dating back to July 8, 1856. 
ST. CLAIR RIVER, MICH. 
July 13,1892 | 20-foot channel in the | H. Doc. 207, 5ist Cong., 2d $560, 000 | March-October 1934; April- 


river. sess. 
July 3,1930 | Deepening of channel to | H. Doc 253, 70th Cong., Ist 


26 and 26 feet, and com- 
pensating works. 


sess, 


August 1941, 


DETROIT RIVER, MICH. 


June 13,1902 | Amherstburg Channel and | H. Doc. 712, 56th Cong., Ist | $19, 200, 000 | September 1933 October 
Mar, 3, 1905 removal of Grosse Isle sess., and I. Doe. 40, 58th 1934; March 1932, 
June 25, 1910 Shoal. Cong., 3d sess. 
Mar. 4,1913 | Fighting Island Channel. -] H. Doc. 17, 62d Cong., Ist 
SESS, 
Mar. 2,1907 | Livingstone Channel H. Doc. 266, 59th Cong., 2d 
June 25, 191 sess.; H. Doc, 676, 61st 
Mar. 2, 1919 Cong., 2d sess., and H. 
Doe. 322, 65th Cong., Ist 
July 3, 1930 Channel depths of 25 and | H. Doe, 253, 70th Cong., Isʒt 
26 feet. sess, | 


Nore.—Prior project authorized by acts dating back to June 23, 1874. 


NIAGARA RIVER WEIR ABOVE GOAT ISLAND 


The United States St. 
Lawrence Advisory 
Committee and the 
Canadian Temporary 
Great Lakes-St. Law- 
rence Basin Committee 
recommended the na- 
ture and design of the 
remedial works and cost 
allocation, 


1 To June 1944, Canada having spent a like amount. 


1 $342, 000 | Oct. 27, 1941. 


ST. LAWRENCE RIVER BETWEEN OGDENSBURG, N. Y., AND LAKE ONTARIO 
All United States work confined to that in United States waters. 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I now 
gladly yield the floor with the under- 
standing that I may resume tomorrow 
where I left off today. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION 
Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I move that 


the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of executive business, 


The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 

EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lucas 
in the chair) laid before the Senate a 


message from the President of the United 
States submitting several nominations— 
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and withdrawing a nomination—which 
were referred to the appropriate commit- 
tee. 

(For nominations this day received and 
nomination withdrawn, see the end of 
Senate proceedings.) 

EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. CONNALLY, from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations: 

Alexander C. Kirk, of Illinois, now United 
States representative on the Advisory Coun- 
cil for Italy, to be Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary to Italy. 

By Mr. REYNOLDS, from the Committee on 
Military Affairs: 

Sundry officers of the Army of the United 
States for appointment in the Regular Army. 

By Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads: 

Sundry- postmasters. 

Mr. HILL. I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 


following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Guffey Overton 
Austin Gurney Radcliffe 
Bailey Hall d 
Ball Hatch Revercomb 
Bankhead Hawkes Reynolds 
Bilbo Hayden Robertson 
Buck Hill Russell 
Burton Holman Shipstead 
Bushfield Jenner Stewart 
Butler Johnson, Calif. Taft 
Byrd Johnson, Colo, Thomas, Okla. 
Capper Kilgore Thomas, Utah 
Cara’ La Follette Tunnell 
Chandler Langer Tydings 
Clark, Mo. Lucas Vandenberg 
Connally McClellan Wagner 
Cordon McFarland Walsh, Mass. 
Danaher McKellar Walsh, N, J. 
Davis Maloney Weeks 
Downey Maybank Wheeler 
Eastland Mead Wherry 
Ellender Millikin White 
Ferguson Murray Wiley 

erry Nye Willis 
Gillette O'Daniel Wilson 
Green O'Mahoney 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy- 
seven Senators having answered to their 
names, a quorum is present. 

If there be no further reports of com- 
mittees, the Senate will proceed to con- 
sider certain treaties which the Chair 
is informed are the first business on 
the calendar. 


DOUBLE TAXATION CONVENTION WITH 
CANADA 


The Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the Con- 
vention, Executive G (Seventy-eighth 
Congress, second session), a convention 
between the United States of America 
and Canada for the avoidance of double 
taxation and the prevention of fiscal eva- 
sion in the case of estate taxes and suc- 
cession duties, signed in Ottawa on June 
8, 1944, which was read the second time, 
as follows: 

The Government of the United States of 
America and the Government of Canada, be- 
ing desirous of avoiding double taxation and 
of preventing fiscal evasion in the case of 
estate taxes and succession duties, have de- 

, cided to conclude a Convention and for that 
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purpose have appointed as their Plenipo- 
tentiaries: 

Ray Atherton, Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America at Ottawa, for the United States 
of America; and 

W. L. Mackenzie King, Secretary of State for 
External Affairs, and Colin W. G. Gibson, 
Minister of National Revenue, for Canada. 

Who, having communicated to one another 
their full powers found in good and due form, 
have agreed upon the following Articles: 

ARTICLE I 

1. The taxes referred to in this Convention 
are: 

(a) for the United States of America; the 
Federal estate taxes; 

(b) for Canada; the taxes imposed under 
the Dominion Succession Duty Act. 

2. In the event of appreciable changes in 
the fiscal laws of either contracting State, 
the competent authorities of the contracting 
States, will consult together. 


ARTICLE IT 


1. Real property situated in Canada shall 
be exempt from the application of the taxes 
imposed by the United States of America. 

2. Real property situated in the United 
States of America shall be exempt from the 
application of the taxes imposed by Canada, 

3. The question whether rights relating to 
or secured by real property are to be con- 
sidered as real property for the puposes of 
this Convention shall be determined in ac- 
cordance with the laws of the contracting 
State imposing the tax. 


ARTICLE IN 


1. Shares in a corporation organized in or 
under the laws of the United States of 
America, of any of the states or territories of 
the United States of America, or of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, shall be deemed to be 
property situated within the United States of 
America. 

2. Shares in a corporation organized in or 
under the laws of Canada, or of any of the 
provinces or territories of Canada, shall be 
deemed to be property situated within 
Canada. 

3. This Article shall not be construed as 
limiting the liability of the estate of any 
person not domiciled in Canada or of any 
citizen of the United States of America, under 
the estate tax laws of the United States of 
America. 

ARTICLE IV 


1. The situs of property shall be deter- 
mined in accordance with the laws of the 
contracting State imposing the tax, except 
as otherwise provided in this Convention, 

2. Allowance for debts shall be deter- 
mined in accordance with the laws of the 
contracting State imposing the tax. 

3. Domicile shall be determined in accord- 
ance with the laws of the contracting State 
imposing the tax. 

ARTICLE V 

1. In the case of a decedent who at the 
time of his death was a citizen of, or domi- 
ciled in, the United States of America, the 
United States of America may include in the 
gross estate any property (other than real 
property) situated in Canada as though this 
Convention had not come into effect. 

2. In the case of a decedent (other than a 
citizen of the United States of America) who 
at the time of his death was domiciled in 
Canada, the United States of America shall, 
in imposing the taxes to which this Conven- 
tion relates: 

(a) take into account only property situ- 
ated in the United States of America; and 

(b) allow as an exemption an amount 
which bears the same ratio to the personal 
exemption allowed in the case of a decedent 
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who was at the time of his death a citizen 
of, or domiciled in, the United States of 
America as the value of the property of such 
decedent situated in the United States of 
America bears to the value of the property 
included in the entire gross estate of the 
decedent. 

3. In the case of a decedent who at the 
time of his death was domiciled in Canada, 
Canada may include in the gross estate any 
property (other than real property) situated 
in the United States of America as though 
this Convention had not come into effect. 

4. In the case of a decedent who at the 
time of his death was domiciled in the United 
States of America, Canada shall, in impos- 
ing the taxes to which this Convention re- 
lates: 

(a) take into account only property sit- 
uated in Canada; and 

(b) allow as an exemption an amount 
which bears the same ratio to the personal 
exemption allowed in the case of a decedent 
who was at the time of his death domiciled 
in Canada as the value of the property of 
such decedent situated in Canada bears to 
the entire value of the property, wherever 
situated. 

ARTICLE VI 


1. In the case of a decedent who at the 
time of his death was a citizen of or domi- 
ciled in the United States of America, the 
United States of America shall impose the 
estate taxes to which this Convention relates 
upon the following conditions: 

(a) In respect of property situated in Can- 
ada which, for the purpose of estate taxes, 
is included in the gross estate, less such 
property as is specifically deducted therefrom 
(either because of transfer for public, chari- 
table, educational, religious or similar uses 
or because the property has been previously 
taxed under provisions of law relating to 
property previously taxed), there shall be 
allowed against the estate taxes a credit for 
Canadian succession taxes in respect of the 
property situated in Canada, the situs of 
such property being determined in accord- 
ance with the laws of Canada, subject to the 
provisions of this Convention. 

(b) The portion of the Canadian succes- 
sion taxes to be allowed as a credit against 
United States estate taxes shall be an amount 
which bears the same ratio to the total Cana- 
dian succession taxes as the value of the 
property situated in Canada and with respect 
to which estate taxes are imposed by the 
United States of America bears to the total 
value of the property with respect to which 
succession texes are imposed by Canada. 

(c) The credit in any such case shall not 
exceed an amount which bears the same ratio 
to such estate taxes, computed without the 
credit provided for herein, as the value of 
the property situated in Canada and not 
excluded or deducted from the gross estate 
as provided in (a) bears to the value of the 
entire gross estate. 

(d) The values referred to in (c) are the 
values determined by the United States of 
America for the purpose of estate taxes. 

(e) The credit provided for herein shall 
apply after the application of section 813 (b) 
of the Internal Revenue Code, as amended 
by the Revenue Act of 1942. 

2. In the case of a decedent who at the 
time of his death was domiciled in Canada, 
Canada shall impose the succession taxes to 
which this Convention relates upon the fol- 
lowing conditions: 

(a) In respect of property situated in the 
United States of America which, for the pur- 
pose of succession taxes, is included in the 
gross estate, less such property as is specifi- 
cally deducted therefrom (because of transfer 
for charitable, educational, religious or sim- 
ilar uses), there shall be allowed against the 
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succession taxes a credit for United States 
estate taxes in respect of the property situ- 
ated in the United States of America, the 
situs of such property being determined in 
accordance with the laws of the United States 
of America, subject to the provisions of this 
Convention. 

(b) The portion of the United States es- 
tate taxes to be allowed as a credit against 
Canadian succession taxes shall be an amount 
which bears the same ratio to the total United 
States estate taxes as the value of the prop- 
erty situated in the United States of America 
and with respect to which succession taxes 
are imposed by Canada bears to the total 
value of the property with respect to which 
estate taxes are imposed by the United 
States of America. 

(c) The credit in any such case shall not 
exceed an amount which bears the same ratio 
to such succession taxes, computed without 
the credit provided for herein, as the value 
of the property situated in the United States 
of America and not excluded or deducted 
from the gross estate as provided in (a) bears 
to the entire value of the property, wherever 
situated. 

(d) The values referred to in (c) are the 
values determined by Canada for the pur- 
pose of succession taxes. 

3. (a) The credit referred to in this Article 
may be allowed by the United States of 
America if claim therefor is filed within the 
periods provided in section 813 (b) of the 
Internal Revenue Code, as amended, 

(b) The credit referred to in this Article 
may be allowed by Canada if claim therefor 
is filed within the period provided by sub- 
section 4 of section 35 of the Dominion Suc- 
cession Duty Act relating to refund of over- 
payment. 

(c) A refund based on the credit may be 
made if a claim therefor is filed within the 
respective periods above provided. 

(d) Any refund based on the provisions of 
this Article or any other provisions of this 
Convention shall be made without interest. 


ARTICLE VII 


1. With a view to the prevention of fiscal 
evasion each of the contracting States under- 
takes to furnish to the other contracting 
State as provided in the succeeding Articles 
of this Convention, the information which 
its competent authorities have at their dis- 
posal or are in a position to obtain under its 
revenue laws in so far as such information 
may be of use to the authorities of the other 
contracting State in the assessment of the 
taxes to which this Convention relates, 

2. The information to be furnished under 
this Article, whether in the ordinary course 
or on request, may be exchanged directly 
between the competent authorities of the 
two contracting States. 


ARTICLE VIII 


1. The Commissioner shall notify the Min- 
ister as soon as practicable when the Com- 
missioner ascertains that in the case of: 

(a) a decedent, any part of whose estate 
is subject to the Federal estate tax laws, 
there is property of such decedent situated 
in Canada; 

(b) a decedent domiciled in Canada, any 
part of whose estate is subject to the Domin- 
ion Succession Duty Act, there is property 
of such decedent situated in the United 
States of America, 

2. The Minister shall notify the Commis- 
sioner as soon as practicable when the Min- 
ister ascertains that in the case of: 

(a) a decedent, any part of whose estate 
is subject to the Dominion Succession Duty 
Act, there is property of such decedent situ- 
ated in the United States of America; 

(b) a decedent domiciled in the United 
States of America, any part of whose estate 
is subject to the Federal estate tax laws, 
there is property of such decedent situated 
in Canada. 
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ARTICLE IX 


1. If the Minister deems it necessary to ob- 
tain the cooperation of the Commissioner 
in determination of the succession tax lia- 
bility of any person, the Commissioner may, 
upon request, furnish the Minister such 
information bearing upon the matter as the 
Commissioner is entitled to obtain under 
the revenue laws of the United States of 
America. 

2. If the Commissioner deems it necessary 
to obtain the cooperation of the Minister 
in the determination of the estate tax lia- 
bility of any person, the Minister may, upon 
request, furnish the Commissioner such in- 
formation bearing upon the matter as the 
Minister is entitled to obtain under the 
revenue laws of Canada. 


ARTICLE X 


The competent authorities of the contract- 
ing States may: 

(a) prescribe regulations to carry into ef- 
fect this Convention within the respective 
States and rules with respect to the ex- 
change of information; 

(b) if doubt arises, settle questions of in- 
terpretation or application of this Conven- 
tion by mutual agreement; 

(c) communicate with each other directly 
for the purpose of giving effect to the pro- 
visions of this Convention. 


ARTICLE XI 


If any fiduciary or beneficiary can show 
that double taxation has resulted or may 
result in respect of the taxes to which this 
Convention relates, such fiduciary or bene- 
ficiary shall be entitled to lodge a claim or 
protest with the State of citizenship or 
domicile of such fiduciary or beneficiary, 
or, if a corporation or other entity, with 
the State in which created or organized. 
If the claim or protest should be deemed 
worthy of consideration, the competent au- 
thority of such State may consult with the 
competent authority of the other State to 
determine whether the alleged double taxa- 
tion exists or may occur and if so whether 
it may be avoided in accordance with the 
terms of this Convention. 


ARTICLE XII 


The provisions of this Convention shall 
not be construed to restrict in any manner 
any exemption, deduction, credit or other 
allowance accorded by the laws of one of 
the contracting States in the determination 
of the tax imposed by such State. 


ARTICLE XIII 


1..As used in this Convention: 

(a) The term “Minister” means the Min- 
ister of National Revenue of Canada or his 
duly authorized representative. 

(b) The term “Commissioner” means the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue of the 
United States of America, or his duly au- 
thorized representative. 

(c) The term “competent authority” or 
“competent authorities” means the Commis- 
sioner and the Minister and their duly au- 
thorized representatives. 

2. When used in a geographical sense: 

(a) The term “United States of America” 
includes only the states, the Territory of 
Alaska, the Territory of Hawaii, and the 
District of Columbia. 

(b) The term “Canada” means the prov- 
inces, the territories and Sable Island. 


ARTICLE XIV 


1. This Convention shall be ratified and 
the instruments of ratification shall be ex- 
changed at Washington as soon as possible. 

2. This Convention shall be deemed to 
have come into effect on the fourteenth 
day of June, 1941. It shall continue in 
effect for a pericd of five years from that 
date and indefinitely after that period, but 
may be terminated by either of the con- 
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tracting States at the end of the five year 
period or at any time thereafter provided 
that at least six months prior notice of 
termination has been given. 
Done in duplicate, at Ottawa, this eighth 
day of June, 1944. 
Ray ATHERTON. 
W. L. MacKenzie KING, 
COLIN GIBSON, 


Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Texas make a brief ex- 
planation of the convention? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, the 
treaty relates only to estate taxes, and 
it deals with the subject of American 
citizens owning properties in Canada 
and Canadian citizens owning properties 
in the United States. Its purpose is to 
avoid double taxation in both jurisdic- 
tions. Under Canadian law, the stock 
of a corporation in Canada is taxed, even 
though it may be owned in the United 
States, and regardless of the residence 
of the owner. For the United States to 
assess an inheritance tax would amount 
to a double burden on that kind of an 
estate. It is to avoid that situation that 
this convention has been agreed to. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I was a member of the subcommit- 
tee which considered this convention. 
The purpose of it is to grant a credit to 
citizens of the United States as to the 
stocks of Canadian corporations, and to 
citizens of Canada as to the stocks of 
American corporations, to avoid double 
taxation on such stocks. I do not think 
there can be any possible objection to 
the convention. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
convention is before the Senate as in 
Committee of the Whole, and open to 
amendment. If there be no amend- 
ment to be proposed, the convention will 
be reported to the Senate. 

The convention was reported to the 
Senate without amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
resolution of ratification will be read. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

Resolved (two-thirds of the Senators pres- 
ent concurring therein), That the Senate 
advise and consent to the ratification of 
Executive G, Seventy-eighth Congress, sec- 
ond session, a convention between the United 
States of America and Canada for the avoid- 
ance of double taxation and the prevention 
of fiscal evasion in the case of estate taxes 
and succession duties, signed in Ottawa on 
June 8, 1944. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolution 
of ratification. [Putting the question.] 
Two-thirds of the Senators present con- 
curring therein, the resolution of ratifi- 
cation is agreed to, and the convention 
is ratified. 

DOUBLE TAXATION CONVENTION WITH 
FRANCE 


The Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the con- 
vention and protocol, Executive I 
(Seventy-eighth Congress, second ses- 
sion), a convention and protocol between 
the United States of America and France, 
signed at Paris on July 25, 1939, for the 
avoidance of double taxation and the 
establishment of rules of reciprocal ad- 
ministrative assistance in the case of 
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income and other taxes, which was read 
the second time, as follows: 


CONVENTION FOR THE AVOIDANCE OF DOUBLE 
‘TAXATION AND THE ESTABLISHMENT OF RULES 
OF RECIPROCAL ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANCE 
IN THE CASE OF INCOME AND OTHER TAXES 


The President of the United States of Amer. 
ica and the President of the French Republic, 
being desirous of avoiding double taxation 
and of establishing rules of reciprocal admin- 
istrative assistance in the case of income and 
other taxes, have decided to conclude a con- 
vention and for that purpose have appointed 
as their respective Plenipotentiaries: 

The President of the United States of 
America: 

Mr. William Christian Bullitt, Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America to France; 

The President of the French Republic: 

M. Georges Bonnet, Member of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
who, having communicated to one another 
their full powers found in good and due form, 
have agreed upon the following Articles: 

TITLE I. DOUBLE TAXATION 
Article 1 

The taxes referred to in this Convention 
are: 
(a) In the case of the United States of 
America: The federal income taxes, includ- 
ing surtaxes and excess-profits taxes; 

(b) In the case of France: 

(1) The real estate tax; 

(2) The industrial and commercial profits 


(3) The annual tax on undistributed 
profits; 

(4) The agricultural profits tax; 

(5) The tax on salaries, allowances and 
emoluments, wages, pensions and annuities; 

(6) The professional profits tax; 

(7) The tax on income from securities and 
movable capital; 

(8) The general income tax. 

Article 2 


Income from real property, including in- 
come from agricultural undertakings, shall 
be taxable only in the State in which such 
real property is situated. 

Article 3 

An enterprise of one of the contracting 
States is not subject to taxation by the other 
contracting State in respect of its industrial 
and commercial profits except in respect of 
such profits allocable to its permanent estab- 
lishment in the latter State. 

No account shall be taken, in determining 
the tax in one of the contracting States, of 
the purchase of merchandise effected therein 
by an enterprise of the other State for the 
purpose of supplying establishments main- 
tained by such enterprise in the latter State. 

The competent authorities of the two con- 
tracting States may lay down rules by agree- 
ment for the apportionment of industrial 
and commercial profits. 

The term “industrial and commercial 
profits” shall not include the following: 

(a) Income from real property; 

(b) Income from mortgages, from public 
funds, securities (including mortgage bonds), 
loans, deposits and current accounts; 

(c) Dividends and other income from 
shares in a corporation; 

(d) Rentals or royalties arising from leas- 
ing personal property or from any interest 
in such property, including rentals or roy- 
alties for the use of, or for the privilege of 
using, patents, copyrights, secret processes 
and formulae, goodwill, trade marks, trade 
brands, franchises and other like property; 

(e) Profit or loss from the sale or exchange 
of capital assets, 

Subject to the provisions of this Conven- 
tion the income referred to in paragraphs 
(a), (b), (c), (d) and (e) shall be taxed sep- 
arately or together wits industrial and com- 
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mercial profits in accordance with the laws 
of the contracting States. 


Article 4 


American enterprises having permanent 
establishments in France are required to sub- 
mit to the French fiscal administration the 
same declarations and the same justifica- 
tions, with respect to such establishments, 
as French enterprises. 

The French fiscal administration has the 
right, within the provisions of its national 
legislation and subject to the measures of 
appeal proyided in such legislation, to make 
such corrections in the declaration of profits 
realized in France as may be necessary to 
show the exact amount of such profits. 

The same principle applies mutatis mu- 
tandis to French enterprises having perma- 
nent establishments in the United States. 


Article 5 


When an American enterprise, by reason 
of its participation in the management or 
capital of a French enterprise, makes or im- 
poses on the latter, in their commercial or 
financial relations, conditions diferent from 
those which would be made with a third 
enterprise, any profits which should normally 
have appeared in the balance sheet of the 
French enterprise, but which have been in 
this manner, diverted to the American enter- 
prise, are, subject to the measures of appeal 
applicable in the case of the tax on industrial 
and commercial profits, incorporated in the 
taxable profits of the French enterprise. 

The same principle applies mutatis mu- 
tandis, in the event that profits are diverted 
from an American enterprise to a French 
enterprise. 
` Article 6 


Income derived by navigation enterprises 
of one of the contracting States from the 
operation of ships documented under the 
laws of that State shall continue to benefit 
in the other State by the reciprocal tax ex- 
emptions accorded by the exchange of notes 
of June 11 and July 8, 1927 between the 
United States of America and France. 

Income which an enterprise of one of the 
contracting States derives from the opera- 
tion of aircraft registered in that State 
shall be exempt from taxation in the other 


State. 
Article 7 


Royalties from real property or in respect 
of the operation of mines, quarries or other 
natural resources shall be taxable only in the 
contracting State in which such property, 
mines, quarries or other natural resources are 
situated. 

Royalties derived from within one of the 
contracting States by a resident or by a cor- 
poration or other entity of the other con- 
tracting State as consideration for the right 
to use copyrights, patents, secret processes 
and formulae, trademarks and other anal- 
ogous rights shall be exempt from taxation in 
the former State, provided such resident, 
corporation or other entity does not have a 
permanent establishment there. 


Article 8 


Wages, salaries and similar compensation 
and pensions paid by one of the contracting 
States or by a political subdivision thereof 
to individuals residing in the other State 
shall be exempt from taxation in the latter 
State. 

Private pensions and life annuities derived 
from within one of the contracting States 
and paid to individuals residing in the other 
contracting State shall be exempt from taxa- 
tion in the former State. 

Article 9 

Income from labor or personal services shall 
be taxable only in the State in which the 
taxpayer carries on his personal activity. 

This provision does not apply to the income 
referred to in Article 8. 
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Article 10 

Income from the exercise of a liberal pro- 
fession shall be taxable only in the State 
in which the professional activity is exer- 
cised. 

There is the exercise of a liberal profession 
in one of the two contracting States only 
when the professional activity has a fixed 
center in that country. 


Article 11 


Gains derived in one of the contracting 
States from the sale or exchange of stocks, 
securities or commodities by a resident or a 
corporation or other entity of the other con- 
tracting State shall be exempt from taxation 
in the former State, provided such resident 
or corporation or other entity has no perma- 
nent establishment in the former State, 

Article 12 


Students from one of the contracting 
States residing in the other contracting State 
exclusively for the purpose of study shall not 
be taxable by the latter State in respect of 
remittances received from within the former 
State for the purpose of their maintenance 


or studies, 
Article 13 


In the calculation of taxes established in 
one of the contracting States on the use of 
Property or increment of property of an en- 
terprise of the other State, account shall be 
taken only of that portion of the capital sit- 
uated or employed and allocable to a perma- 
nent establishment within the former State. 

The foregoing provision shall apply to the 
French “patent” tax and the United States 
capital stock tax even though these two taxes 
have not been referred to in Article 1 of the 
present Convention. 

In the application of the present Article 
navigation enterprises of one of the contract- 
ing States, enjoying in the other State the 
benefits of Article 6 of the present Conven- 
tion, shall not be considered as having a per- 
manent establishment in the latter State 
insofar as shipping activities are concerned. 

Article 14 

It is agreed that double taxation shall be 
avoided in the following manner: 

A. As regards the United States of America: 

Notwithstanding any other provision of this 
Convention, the United States of America in 
determining the income and excess-profits 
taxes, including all surtaxes, of its citizens, 
or residents, or corporations, may include in 
the basis upon which such taxes are imposed, 
all items of income taxable under the 
Revenue Laws of the United States of 
America, as though this Convention had not 
come into effect. The United States of 
America shall, however, deduct from the 
taxes thus computed the amount of French 
income tax paid. This deduction shall be 
made in accordance with the benefits and 
limitations of Section 131 of the United 
States Internal Revenue Code relating to 
credit for foreign taxes, 

B. As regards France: 


(a) Schedular taxes: Income from securi- 
ties, debts and trusts having its source in 
the United States of America shall be subject 
in France to the tax on income from se- 
curities; but this tax shall be reduced by the 
amount of the tax already paid in the United 
States of America on the same income. In 
consideration of the fiscal regime to which the 
legislation of the United States of America 
subjects the income of nonresident aliens and 
foreign corporations or other entities, the 
deduction of the tax paid in the United 
States of America shall be effected in a lump 
sum through a reduction of 12 in the rate of 
the tax established by the French law. 

The income other than that indicated in 
the preceding paragraph shall not be subject 
to any schedular tax in France when, accord- 
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ing to this Convention, it is taxable in the 
United States of America. 

(b) General tax on revenue: Notwith- 
standing any other provision of the present 
Convention, the general income tax can be 
determined according to all the elements of 
taxable income as imposed by French fiscal 
legislation. 

However, the provisions of the first para- 
graph of Article 114 of the French Code on 
direct taxation relative to the taxation of 
aliens domiciled or resident in France shall 
continue to be applied. 


Article 15 


In derogation of Article 3 of the Decree of 
December 6, 1872, American corporations 
which maintain in France permanent estab- 
lishments shall be liable to the tax on in- 
come from securities on three-fourths of the 
profits actually derived from such establish- 
ments, the industrial and commercial profits 
being determined in accordance with Articles 
3 and 4 of this Convention. 

The remaining one-fourth shall, in all 
cases, be taken as the basis of the annual tax 
on undistributed profits applicable to the 
same corporations. 


Article 16 


An American corporation shall not be sub- 
ject to the obligations prescribed by Article 
8 of the Decree of December 6, 1872, by reason 
of any participation in the management or 
in the capital of, or any other relations with, 
a French corporation. In such case, the tax 
on income from securities continues to be 
levied, in conformity with French legislation, 
on the dividends, interest and all other dis- 
tributions made by the French enterprise; 
but it is moreover collectible, if the occasion 
arises, and subject to the measures of appeal 
applicable in the case of the tax on income 
from securities, with respect to the profits 
which the American corporation derives from 
the French corporation under the conditions 
prescribed in Article 5. 


Article 17 


The American corporations subject to the 
provisions of Article 3 of the Decree of De- 
cember 6, 1872, who were not placed under 
the special regime established by Articles 5 
and 6 of the Convention for the avoidance 
of double income taxation between the United 
States of America and France, signed April 
27, 1932, may, during a new period of six 
months from the date of the entry into force 
of the present Convention, exercise with ref- 
erence to past years, the option provided in 
those two articles under the conditions which 
they prescribe. 

Moreover, the American corporations con- 
templated in the third paragraph of Article 
10 of the Convention of April 27, 1932, may 
be admitted to benefit from the provisions 
of that paragraph, when the tax has not yet 
been paid, if the latter was not found to be 
payable, prior to May 1, 1930, by a definitive 
judicial decision or if such decision has been 
the subject of an appeal in cassation, 


Article 18 


Any United States income tax liability re- 
maining unpaid as at the effective date of 
this Convention for years beginning prior to 
January 1, 1936 of any individual resident of 
France (other than a citizen of the United 
States of America) or of a French corpora- 
tion may be adjusted by the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue of the United States of 
America, on the basis of the provisions of the 
United States Revenue Act of 1936. How- 
ever, no adjustment will be made more than 
two years subsequent to the effective date 
of this Convention unless the taxpayer files 
a request with the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue prior to such date. 


Article 19 


Notwithstanding any other provision of this 
Convention, in order to avold double tax- 
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ation on public servants, employees of one 
of the contracting States being citizens of 
that State and remunerated by it, who have 
been received by the other State to perform 
services in such State shall be exempt in 
their principal places of residence from di- 
rect and personal taxes whether national, 
state or local. 

Such employees who own real property in 
the State in which they perform serv- 
ices shall not benefit from the above exemp- 
tions with respect to the taxes levied on such 
real property. Employees who engage in any 
private gainful occupation in such State shall 
not be entitled to any exemption under this 
Article, 


TITLE II. FISCAL ASSISTANCE 
Article 20 


With a view to the more effective imposi- 
tion of the taxes to which the present Con- 
vention relates, the contracting States under- 
take, on condition of reciprocity, to furnish 
information of a fiscal nature which the au- 
thorities of each State concerned have at 
their disposal, or are in a position to obtain 
under their own laws, that may be of use 
to the authorities of the other State in the 
assessment of the said taxes. 

Such information shall be exchanged be- 
tween the competent authorities of the con- 
tracting States in the ordinary course or on 
request. 

Article 21 


In accordance with the preceding Article, 
the competent authorities of the United 
States of America will transmit to the com- 
petent authorities of France, as regards any 
person, corporation or other entity (other 


than a citizen, corporation or other entity 


of`the United States of America) having an 
address in France and deriving from sources 
within the United States of America rents, 
dividends, interest, royalties, income from 
trusts, wages, salaries, pensions, annuities, 
or other fixed or determinable periodical in- 
come, the name and address of such person, 
corporation or other entity as well as the 
amount of such income. 

The competent authorities of France will 
transmit to the competent authorities of the 
United States of America, as regards any per- 
son, corporation or other entity (other than 
a citizen; corporation or other entity of 
France) having an address in the United 
States of America and deriving from sources 
within France rents, dividends, interest, roy- 
alties, income from trusts, wages, salaries, 
pensions, annuities, or other fixed or deter- 
minable periodical income, the name and 
address of such person, corporation or other 
entity as well as the amount of such income. 

The information relating to each year will 
be transmitted as soon as possible after 
December 31, 

Article 22 


The competent authorities of each of the 
contracting States shall be entitled to ob- 
tain, through diplomatic channels, from the 
competent authorities of the other contract- 
ing States, except with respect to citizens, 
corporations or other entities of the State 
to which application is made, particulars in 
concrete cases necessary for the establish- 
ment of the taxes to which the present Con- 
vention relates. 

However, the competent authorities of 
each State shall not be prevented from 
transmitting to the competent authorities 
of the other State information relating to 
their own nationals (citizens, corporations or 
other entities) if they deem it opportune for 
the prevention of fiscal evasion, 


Article 23 


Each contracting State undertakes to lend 
assistance and support in the collection of 
the taxes to which the present Convention 
relates, together with interest, costs, and 
additions to the taxes and fines not being 
of a penal character according to the laws of 
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the State requested, in the cases where the 
taxes are definitively due according to the 
laws of the State making the application. 

In the case of an application for enforce- 
ment of taxes, revenue claims of each of the 
contracting States which have been finally 
determined shall be accepted for enforce- 
ment by the State to which application is 
made and collected in that State in ac- 
cordance with the laws applicable to the en- 
forcement and collection of its own taxes. 

The application shall be accompanied by 
such documents as are required by the laws 
of the State making the application, to es- 
tablish that the taxes have been finally de- 
termined. 

If the revenue claim has not been finally 
determined, the State to which application 
is made may, at the request of the State 
making the application, take such measures 
of conservancy as are authorized by the laws 
of the former State for the enforcement of 
its own taxes. 

The assistance provided for in this Article 
shall not be accorded with respect to the 
citizens, corporations or other entities of the 
State to which application is made. 

Article 24 

In no case shall the provisions of Article 
22 relating to particulars in concrete cases, 
or of Article 23 relating to mutual assistance 
in the collection of taxes, be construed so as 
to impose upon either of the contracting 
States the obligation to carry out adminis- 
trative measures at variance with the regu- 
lations and practice of either contracting 
State, or to supply particulars which are not 
procurable under the law of the State to 
which application is made, or that of the 
State making application. 

The State to which application is made 
for information or assistance shall comply 
as soon as possible with the request ad- 
dressed to it. Nevertheless, such State may 
refuse to comply with the request for rea- 
sons of public policy or if compliance would 
involve violation of a business, industrial, or 
trade secret. In such case it shall inform, 
as soon as possible, the State making tne 
application, 2 

Article 25 

Any taxpayer who shows proof that the 
action of the revenue authorities of the 
contracting States has resulted in double 
taxation in his case in respect of any of the 
taxes to which the present Convention re- 
lates, shall be entitled to lodge a claim with 
the State of which he Is a citizen or, if the 
taxpayer is a corporation or other entity, 
with the State in which it is created or 
organized, Should the claim be upheld, the 
competent authority of such States may come 
to an agreement with the competent au- 
thority of the other State with a view to 
equitable avoidance of the double taxation 
in question. 

Article 26 

The competent authorities of the two con- 
tracting States may prescribe regulations 
necessary to interpret and carry out the pro- 
visions of this Convention. With respect to 
the provisions of this Convention relating to 
exchange of information and mutual assist- 
ance in the collection of taxes, such au- 
thorities may, by common agreement, pre- 
scribe rules concerning matters of procedure, 
forms of application and replies thereto, rates 
of conversion of currencies, transfer of sums 
collected, minimum amounts subject to col- 
lection, payment of costs of collection, and 
related matters, 


TITLE III, GENERAL PROVISIONS 
Article 27 

The present Convention shall be ratified, 
in the case of the United States of America 
by the President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, and in the case of 
France, by the President of the French Re- 
public with the consent of the Parliament. 
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This Convention shall become effective on 
the first day of January following the ex- 
change of the instruments of ratification. 

The Convention shall remain in force for 
a period of five years and indefinitely there- 
after but may be terminated by either con- 
tracting State at the end of the five-year 
period or at any time thereafter, provided six 
months’ prior notice of termination has been 
given, the termination to become effective on 
the first day of January following the expira- 
tion of the six-month period. 

Upon the into effect of this Con- 
vention, the Convention for the avoidance 
ot double income taxation between the 
United States of America and France, signed 
April 27, 1932 shall terminate. : 

Done at Paris, in duplicate, in the English 
and French languages, this 25th day of July, 
1939. 

[SEAL] 

[SEAL] 


WILLIAM C. BULLITT 
GEORGES BONNET 


PROTOCOL 

At the moment of signing the present Con- 
vention for the avoidance of double taxation 
and the establishment of rules of recipro- 
cal administrative assistance in the case of 
income and other taxes, the undersigned 
Plenipotentiaries have agreed that the fol- 
lowing provisions shall form an integral part 
of the Convention: 

I 


The present Convention is concluded with 
reference to American and French law in 
force on the day of its signature. 

Accordingly, if these laws are appreciably 
modified the competent authorities of thi 
two States will consult together, . 


Ir 


The income from real property referred to 
in Article 2 of the present Convention shall 
include profits from the sale or exchange of 
the said property, but shall not include in- 
terest on mortgages or obligations secured 
by the said property. 

mr 

As used in this Convention: 

(a) The term “permanent establishment” 
includes branches, mines and oil wells, plan- 
tations, factories, workshops, stores, pur- 
chasing and selling and other offices, agen- 
cies, warehouses, and other fixed places of 
business but does not include a subsidiary 
corporation. 

When an enterprise of one of the contract- 
ing States carries on business in the other 
State through an employee or agent, estab- 
lished there, who has general authority to 
negotiate and conclude contracts or has a 
stock of merchandise from which he regu- 
larly fills orders which he receives, this en- 
terprise shall be deemed to have a perma- 
nent establishment in the latter State. But 
the fact that an enterprise of one of the 
contracting States has business dealings in 
the other State through a bona fide com- 
mission agent or broker shall not be held to 
mean that such enterprise has a permanent 
establishment in the latter State. 

Insurance enterprises shall be considered 
as having a permanent establishment in one 
of the States as soon as they receive pre- 
miums from or insure risks in the territory 
of that State. 

(b) The term “enterprise” includes every 
form of undertaking whether carried on by 
an individual, partnership, corporation, or 
any other entity. 

(c) The term “enterprise of one of the 
contracting States” means, as the case may 
be, “United States enterprise” or “French 
enterprise.” 

(d) The term “United States enterprise” 
means an enterprise carried on in the United 
States of America by a resident of the United 
States of America or by a United States cor- 
poration or other entity. 

The term “United States corporation or 
other entity” means a partnership, corpora- 
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tion or other entity created or organized in 
the United States of America or under the 
law of the United States of America or of 
any State or Territory of the United States 
of America. 

(e) The term “French enterprise” is de- 
fined in the same manner, mutatis mutandis, 
as the term “United States enterprise,” 

1 

The term “life annuities” referred to in 
Article 8 of this Convention means a stated 
sum payable periodically at stated times dur- 
ing life, or during a specified number of 
years to the person who has paid the pre- 
miums or a gross sum for such an obliga- 
tion. 

v 


Citizens and corporations or other entities 
of one of the contracting States within the 
other contracting State shall not be sub- 
jected as regards the taxes referred to in 
the present Convention, to the payment of 
higher taxes than are imposed upon the cit- 
izens or corporations or other entities of such 
latter State. 

: vI 

The provisions of the present Convention 
shall not be construed to restrict in any 
manner any exemption, deduction, credit, al- 
lowance, or other advantage accorded by the 
laws of one of the contracting States in the 
determination of the tax imposed by such 
State. 

vit 

Documents and information contained 
therein, transmitted under the provisions of 
this Convention by one of the contracting 
States to the other contracting State shall 
“not be published, revealed or disclosed to any 
person except to the extent permitted under 
the laws of the latter State with respect to 
similar documents or information. 

vm 

As used in this Convention the terms “com- 
petent authority” or “competent authorities” 
means, in the case of the United States of 
America, the Secretary of the Treasury and 
in the case of France, the Minister of Finance. 

Ix 

The term “United States of America” as 
used in this Convention in a geographic sense 
includes only the States, the Territories of 
Alaska and Hawaii, and the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

x 

The term “France”, when used in a geo- 
graphic sense, indicates continental France, 
exclusive of Algeria and the Colonies. 

XI 

Should any difficulty or doubt arise as to 
the interpretation or application of the pres- 
ent Convention, or its relationship to Con- 
ventions between one of the contracting 
States and any other State, the competent 
authorities of the contracting States may 
settle the question by mutual agreement. 

Done in duplicate at Paris, this 25th day 
of July 1939, 

WILLIAM C. BULLITT 
GEORGES BONNET 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The con- 
vention and protocol are before the Sen- 
ate as in Committee of the Whole, and 
open to amendment. If there be no 
amendment to be proposed, the conven- 
tion and protocol will be reported to the 
Senate. 

The convention and protocol were re- 
ported to the Senate without amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The res- 
olution of ratification will be read. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

Resolved (two-thirds of the Senators pres- 
ent concurring therein), That the Senate ad- 
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vise and consent to the ratification of Execu- 
tive I, Seventy-eighth Congress, second ses- 
sion, the convention and protocol between 
the United States of America and France, 
signed at Paris on July 25, 1939, for the 
avoidance of double taxation and the estab- 
lishment of rules of reciprocal administra- 
tive assistance in the case of income and 
other taxes. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolution 
of ratification. [Putting the question.] 
Two-thirds of the Senators present con- 
curring therein, the resolution of ratifica- 
tion is agreed to, and the convention and 
protocol are ratified. 


PROTOCOL PROLONGING THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL AGREEMENT REGARDING THE 
REGULATION OF PRODUCTION AND 
MARKETING OF SUGAR 


The Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the pro- 
tocol, Executive J (Seventy-eighth Con- 
gress, second session), a protocol signed 
in London, August 31, 1944, prolonging 
the international agreement regarding 
the regulation of production and market- 
ing of sugar, which as read the second 
time, as follows: 


Whereas an International Agreement re- 
garding the Regulation of the Production 
and Marketing of Sugar (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as “the Agreement”) was signed in 
London on the 6th May, 1937; 

And whereas by a Protocol signed in Lon- 
don on the 22nd July, 1942, the Agreement 
was regarded as having come into force on 
the ist September, 1937. in respect of the 
Governments signatory of the protocol; 

And whereas it was provided in the said 
Protocol that the Agreement should continue 
in force between the said Governments for a 
period of two years after the 31st August, 
1942; 

Now, therefore, the Governments signatory 
of the present Protocol, considering that it is 
expedient that the Agreement should be pro- 
longed for a further term as between them 
selves, subject, in view of the present emer- 
gency, to the conditions stated below, have 
agreed as follows:— 


ARTICLE 1 


Subject to the provisions of Article 2 hereof, 
the Agreement shall continue in force be- 
tween the Governments signatory of this 
Protocol for a period of one year after the 
81st August, 1944. 


ARTICLE 2 


During the period specified in Article 1 
above the provisions of Chapters III, IV and 
Vat the Agreement shall be inoperative. 

ARTICLE 3 

1, The Governments signatory of the pres- 
ent Protocol recognise that revision of the 
Agreement is necessary and should be under- 
taken as soon as the time appears opportune, 
Discussion of any such revision should take 
the existing Agreement as the starting point, 

2. For the purposes of such revision due 
account shall be taken of any general princi- 
ples of commodity policy embodied in any 
agreements which may be concluded under 
the auspices of the United Nations. 


ARTICLE 4 


Before the conclusion of the period of one 
year specified in Article 1 the contracting 
Governments, if the steps contemplated in 
Article 3 have not been taken, will discuss 
the question of a further renewal of the 
Agreement. 

ARTICLE 5 


The present Protocol shall bear the date the 
31st August, 1944, and shall remain open for 
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signature until the 30th September, 1944; 
provided however that any signatures ap- 
pended after the 3lst August 1944, shall be 
deemed to have effect as from that date. 
In witness whereof the undersigned being 
duly authorized thereto by their respective 
Governments have signed the present Proto- 
col 7 
Done in London on the 31st day of August, 
1944, in a single copy which shall be deposited 
in the archives of the Government of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and North- 
ern Ireland, and of which certified copies 
shall be furnished to the signatory Govern- 
ments. 
For the Government of the Union of South 
Africa: 
À DENEYS REITZ, 
For the Government of the Commonwealth 
of Australia: 
S. M. Bruce. 
For the Government of Belgium: 
VTE DE LANTSHEERE. 
For the Government of Brazil: 
MONIZ DE ARAGAO. 
For the Government of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland: 
ANTHONY EDEN, 
For the Government of the Republic of 
Cuba: 
G. DE BLANCK. 
For the Government of Czechoslovakia: 
DR. V. JANSA. 
For the Government of the Dominican 
Republic: 
R. PÉREZ-ALFONSECA, 
For the Government of Haiti: 
JoHN G. WINANT. 
For the Government of the Netherlands: 
E. TEIXEIRA DE MATTOS, 
For the Government of Peru: 
F. BERCKEMEYER. 
For the Government of Portugal: 
PALMELLA. 
For the Government of the Union of Scviet 
Socialist Republics: 
F. GouseEv. 
For the Government of the United States of 
America: 
JoHN G. WINANT. 
(Subject to ratification.) 
(In respect of the Commonwealth of the 
Philippines) : 
JoRN G. WINANT. 
For the Government of Poland: 
Z. MERDINGER. 
Certified & true copy: 
[SEAL] J. F. FRENCH. 
Acting Librarian and Keeper of 
the Papers for the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs. 
Lonpon, 7 Oct. 1944. 


Protccot TC ENFORCE AND To PROLONG AFTER 
AUGUST 21, 1942, THE INTERNATIONAL AGREE- 
MENT REGARDING THE REGULATION OF PRO- 
DUCTION AND MARKETING OF SUGAR, SIGNED 
IN LONDON ON May 6, 1937. 


Whereas an Agreement regarding the 
Regulation of Production and Marketing of 
Sugar (hereafter referred to as the Agree- 
ment) was signed in London on the 6th May, 
1937; and 

Whereas Article 48 of the Agreement 
provides as follows: 

“(a) The present Agreement shall come 
into force on the ist September, 1937, if at 
that date it has been ratified by all the signa- 
tory Governments; 

“(b) If by the above-mentioned date the 
instruments of ratification of all the signa- 
tories have not been deposited, the Govern- 
ments which have ratified the Agreement 
may decide to put it into force among them- 
,selves”; and 

Whereas the ratifications of all the signa- 
tories were not deposited by the Ist Septem- 
ber, 1937; and 
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Whereas the Agreement has been ratified 
by the Governments of the following coun- 
tries: 

Union of South Africa, 

Commonwealth of Australia, 

Brazil, 

Belgium, 

United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland, 

Cuba, 

Czechoslovakia, 

Dominican Republic, 


Netherlands, 

Peru, 

Foland, 

Portugal, 

Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 

United States of America; 
and 

Whereas it seems desirable that the said 
Agreement should be put in force between 
those Goverments which have ratified it, 

Now, therefore, the undersigned being duly 
authorised by their respective Governments 
have agreed as follows: 

ARTICLE 1 

The Agreement shall be regarded as having 
come into force in respect of the Govern- 
ments signatories of the present Protocol, on 
the 1st September, 1937. 


ARTICLE 2 


After the 31st August, 1942, the Agreement 
shall continue in force among the said Goy- 
ernments for a period of two years from that 
date. 

ARTICLE 3 


The present Protocol shall bear this day’s 
date and shall remain open for signature 
until the 31st August, 1942. It shall take ef- 
fect in respect of each signatory Government 
on the date of signature. 

In witness whereof the undersigned, being 
duly authorized thereto by their respective 
Governments, have signed the present Pro- 
tocol. f 

Done in London on the 22nd day of July 
1942, in a single copy which shall be deposited 
in the archives of the Government of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and North- 
ern Ireland, and of which certified copies 
shall be furnished to the signatory Govern- 
ments. 

For the Government of the Union of South 
Africa: 

SIDNEY F. WATERSON. 

For the Government of the Commonwealth 
of Australia: 

S. M, BRUCE, 

For the Government of Brazil: 

J. C. DE ALENCAR NETTO. 

For the Government of Belgium: 

P. KRUNACEER. 

For the Government of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland: 

ANTHONY EDEN. 

For the Government of the Republic of 
Cuba: 

G. DE BLANCK, 

For the Government of Czechoslovakia: 

V. JANSA. 

For the Government of the Dominican 
Republic: 

R. Pérez-ALFONSECA, 

For the Government of Haiti: 

JoHN G. WINANT. 

For the Government of the Netherlands: 

E. MICHIELS V. VERDUYNEN. 

For the Government of Peru: 

5 E. LETTS. 

For the Government of Portugal: 

ARMINDO MONTEIRO. 

For the Government of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics; 

J. MAISKY. 
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For the Government of the United States 
of America: 
JohN G. WINANT. 
(In respect of the Commonwealth of the 
Philippines): 
JoHN G. WIN ANT. 
Certified a true copy: 
[SEAL] STEPHEN GASELEE. 
Librarian and Keeper of the 
Papers at the Foreign Office. 
LONDON, 4th Sept. 1942. 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, Sen- 
ators are no doubt familiar with the 
original convention relating to sugar 
control. It is largely through that au- 
thority that we have adopted our own 
measures of sugar control in this country. 
The original convention had a vitality of 
5 years. Thereafter a protocol was 
executed extending the period for 2 
years. That period of 2 years has ex- 
pired, and the present protocol is merely 
an extension for an additional year, from 
August 31, 1944, to August 31, 1945. The 
matter was thoroughly considered in the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, and 
there was no objection whatever to the 
extension. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
protocol is before the Senate as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and open to amend- 
ment. If there be no amendment to be 
proposed, the protocol will be reported to 
the Senate. 

The protocol was reported to the 
Senate without amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
resolution of ratification will be read. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

Resolved (two-thirds of the Senators 
present concurring therein), That the Senate 
advise and consent to the ratification of 
Executive J, Seventy-eighth Congress, sec- 
ond session, a protocol, signed in London 
August 31, 1944, prolonging the interna- 
tional agreement regarding the regulation 
of production and marketing of sugar, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolution 
of ratification. [Putting the question.] 
Two-thirds of the Senators present con- 
curring therein, the resolution of ratifi- 
cation is agreed to, and the protocol is 
ratified. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That 
completes the treaties. The clerk will 
now proceed to state the nominations on 
the calendar. 


THE ARMY 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Army, which 
nominations had previously been passed 
over. 

Mr. HILL. I ask that the nominations 
in the Army be confirmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations in the Army 
are confirmed en bloc. 


POSTMASTER—ADVERSE REPORT 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Rachel Elgiva McCracken to be 
postmaster at Galt, Mo., which had been 
adversely reported from the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads, and 
which had been previously passed over, 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, my colleague, the Vice President- 
elect [Mr. TRUMAN] objects to the con- 
firmation of this nomination on personal 
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grounds, and I ask that it go over until 
his return. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I under- 
stand that there is no objection to sus- 
taining the action of the committee. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. If the action 
of the committee is to be sustained, I 
have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is, Will the Senate advise and 
consent to this nomination? 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, as I under- 
stand, the Senate Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads has reported ad- 
versely on the nomination, and has 
recommended to the Senate that the 
nomination be not confirmed. That is 
the action requested by both Senators 
from Missouri. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. That is cor- 
rect. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is, Will the Senate advise and 
consent to this nomination? 

The nomination was rejected. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Joseph C. Grew to be Under Sec- 
retary of State. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I do 
not care to take up the time of the Sen- 
ate on this nomination. I ask that the 
nomination be confirmed. There was no 
objection whatever in the committee, and 
the nomination was unanimously re- 
ported by the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations. 

Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, I should 
like to read an editorial, before the nomi- 
nation is voted upon. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. GUFFEY. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. I wonder if I may ask that 
the Senate proceed to consider nomina- 
tions on the calendar to which there is 
no objection, and let the other nomina- 
tions go over for a few minutes, until we 
can clean up the unobjected to or un- 
questioned nominations on the calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Alabama? ‘The Chair hears none, 
and the clerk will proceed to state the 
nominations on the calendar to which 
there is no objection. 


FOREIGN SERVICE 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Foreign Serv- 
ice. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Foreign Service 
nominations be confirmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Foreign Service nomina- 
tions are confirmed en bloc. 


THE ARMY 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Army. 

Mr. HILL. I ask unanimous consent 
that the nominations in the Army be 
confirmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations in the Army 
are confirmed en bloc. 


POSTMASTERS 


The legislative cierk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations of postmasters, 
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Mr. HILL. I ask unanimous consent 
that the nominations of postmasters be 
confirmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the postmaster nominations 
are confirmed en bloc. 

That completes consideration of un- 
controverted nominations. The clerk 
will now proceed to state the nominations 
which have been passed over. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Joseph C. Grew, of New Hamp- 
shire, to be Under Secretary of State. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is, Will the Senate advise and 
consent to this nomination? 

Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, I wish 
to read an editorial appearing in the 
Philadelphia Record for today, concern- 
ing the nomination for Under Secretary 
and the nominations for Assistant Sec- 
retary of State. The editorial is entitled 
“Four of a Kind Are Three Too Many.” 
After the headline, the editorial reads 
as follows: 


A good many liberals believe that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's appointments to the State 
Department add up to a national calamity. 

The Record doesn't go that far. We are 
reasonably sure the Republic will survive 
the shock. But it may never be quite the 
same. 

The appointments of Messrs. Grew, Clay- 
ton, and Rockefeller, plus the choice of Ed- 
ward J. Stettinius as Secretary, form the 
most discouraging action taken by the Pres- 
ident since 1937. That was the year he took 
the advice of Winthrop Aldrich, chairman 
of the Chase National Bank, and other Wall 
Streeters. Listening to them, the President 
curtailed Government expenditures for pub- 
lic works and took other deflationary steps 
in conformance with the rules of orthodox 
finance, And in 1938 the country went into 
a tailspin which set back recovery for 3 years. 

For reasons that are totally obscure, Mr. 
Roosevelt has again taken advice from the 
same questionable sources. This time the re- 
sults may be far worse than they were after 
1937, for these State Department appoint- 
ments give the big-money boys a try at 
shaping the economy of the entire post-war 
world. 

The Record was not critical of the appoint- 
ment of Secretary Stettinius last week. We 
recognized that in private life he was a rep- 
resentative of the House of Morgan, Wall 
Street’s leading bank. But after trial and 
error in several Federal posts, he had shown 
some ability as an organizer. He seemed 
to have a flair for the public service. And we 
believed the President would continue to di- 
rect our foreign policy, leaving Stettinius to 
execute it with the help of experienced, pro- 
gressive assistants. 

Now come the “experienced, progressive as- 
sistants.” 

Consider Will L. Clayton. He will have the 
most important job of all the assistant sec- 
retaries. He has been designated to take 
charge of the problems of post-war finance, 
reconstruction, relief, and international avia- 
tion. 

He has no diplomatic experience whatever. 
In 1940 Jesse Jones induced him to resign as 
a partner in the world’s biggest cotton broker- 
age business with holdings in Paraguay, Bra- 
zil, Argentina, Africa, and Asia, areas over 
which he will now exert vast political in- 
fluence. He served in the Office of the Coordi- 
nator of Inter-American Affairs and on the 
Export-Import Bank. He is noted as an ultra- 
conservative, Texas brand. It is a joke in 
Washington that his gift of $6,000 to the du- 
Pont-dominated, reactionary, Liberty League 
during Roosevelt’s first term was topped by 
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contributions of $7,000 made by his progres- 
sive wife to the New Deal. 

Nelson A. Rockefeller, grandson of the 
world's richest man, is probably the hardest 
worker of all the assistant secretaries. Yet 
there are a dozen men in Washington better 
fitted and far more experienced. He has made 
a good record the last few years as Co- 
ordinator of Inter-American Affairs. He 
brought music, movies, and entertainment of 
varied kinds to his job of cultivating South 
American governments. Good fellow Rocke- 
feller has helped to make good neighbors in 
Latin America, unless we except Argentina, 

He made a good neighbor of Franklin 
Roosevelt by other methods. He and Mrs, 
Rockefeller contributed $5,000 to the cam- 
paign fund of Tom Dewey. 

The Record does not impugn the honesty 
of these three men of great wealth—Stet- 
tinius, Clayton, Rockefeller. No doubt they 
enter upon their new duties with patriotic 
zeal and a sincere desire to set a sick and 
shattered world upon its feet. 

The hardest part of the task in building 
world peace and setting the stage for pros- 
perity at home will be to resist the self- 
seeking, private pressure groups. We mean 
the international bankers with holdings 
throughout the world; the brokers with 
clients in every land; the industrialists whose 
chief aim is foreign trade, the reopening of 
their factories in Germany, Italy, and Japan. 
We don't blame these interests for trying to 
get the best breaks they can from this and 
other governments. 

But it is the bounden duty of Govern- 
ment officials to say “No” to these men when 
a “Yes” would even remotely jeopardize the 
national welfare or set up one hazard to 
world peace. 

The Record hopes these three next-of-kin 
to America’s powerful banking and indus- 
trial groups can say “No” when the time 
comes, But it will be almost a miracle if 
they can resist the pressure of the institu- 
tions from which they graduated. 

The Record is not prepared to say that no 
representative of big business or interna- 
tional finance should have an important post 
in the State Department. It might be good 
statesmanship to have all the elements of 
our national life—banking, labor, industry, 
the professions—merged into this impor- 
tant branch of government. From the con- 
flicting views of such a cross section there 
might emerge sound compromises in the 
public interest, 

That is the reason the Record accepted 
with good grace the appointment of Stettin- 
ius, although it was not to our liking. Nom- 
ination of any one of the five might be ac- 
cepted as were the nominations of Knox and 
Stimson, on the theory that it is the duty 
of the President in wartime to unite the 
Nation by giving representation to every 
element and interest. 

But what applies to each one separately 
does not apply to the five taken as a whole. 
In fact we cannot take them as a whole 
without uttering a protest that this series of 
appointments is neither in the character nor 
in the spirit of the New Deal. It is an af- 
front to the majority of citizens who voted ~ 
for Mr. Roosevelt, 

To allow the State Department to be domi- 
nated by a single ultraconservative element, 
in this most critical period, is an inexcus- 
ably dangerous experiment. 

Joseph Grew, thé new Under Secretary, is 
not a Wall Streeter except by family con- 
nection. He is a career diplomat who 
served this country well in the Tokyo Em- 
bassy in the years immediately preceding the 
war. He was sharply criticized as Under 
Secretary in the Cabinet of Calvin Coolidge, 
Since Pearl Harbor and his return to the 
United States, Grew has frequently advo- 
cated a policy of doing business with Em- 
peror Hirohito after the war. He says we 
must preserve the Mikado as a Japanese sym- 
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bol around which a stable, peaceful gov- 
ernment can be built, 

The man can’t have much imagination 
when in the midst of global war he suggests 
a future arrangement with Hirohito. It 
sounds like an echo from another sphere of 
diplomacy: The Cliveden set believed Brit- 
ain could do business with Hitler. 

Then there is Librarian of Congress Archi- 
bald MacLeish, Mr. Roosevelt appointed him 
as one of the Assistant Secretaries of State. 
Mr. MacLeish's liberalism is genuine. But 
he is totally lacking in experience with for- 
eign affairs. His assignment as head of the 
Translation Division, Public Liaison, Office of 
Public Information and Cultural Coopera- 
tion will give him about as much chance to 
develop liberal policies as though he were 
head office boy. 

Stick to your poetry and your library, Mr, 
MacLeish. - 

We believe that President Roosevelt was 
elected to a fourth term because the majority 
of voters believed he would give liberals—not 
conservatives and reactionaries—a large share 
of responsibility for building the peace. 

One of the reasons for the defeat of Gov- 
ernor Dewey was that the majority of voters 
believed he would put the administration of 
our vital foreign and domestic policies in 
the hands of the Wall Street interests which 
supported him so generously, 

Wall Street must wonder today why it spent 
so much money for a futile cause—only to 
get exactly what it wanted for free. 

Yet we are not entirely without hope. Mr. 
Roosevelt has often admitted and corrected 
his mistakes. 

Every stanch supporter of the New Deal 
will pray that this mistake be recognized in 
time to avert a repetition of the blunders 
which followed World War No. 1. 


I wish to say frankly that I am in 
sympathy with the editorial. Since 
reading the analysis set forth in the 
editorial I must say that I am not as 
enthusiastic about the nominations as I 
may have been previously. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, no one in the whole United States 
has prefited as much personally by the 
good will of the New Deal administra- 
tion as has Mr. David Stern, the editor 
of the Philadelphia Record. The Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania has a very high 
opinion of Mr. Stern. I have had a very 
pleasant relationship with Mr. Stern. 
But he has profited more, individually, 
as a supporter of the New Deal than 
anyone else in the United States. That 
is my judgment about it. I assert that 
it comes with very poor judgment and 
very poor grace for Mr. Stern to oppose 
these nominations en bloc. 

Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Missouri-explain in what 
way Mr. Stern has profited unfairly or 
illegally? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I did not suggest that he had prof- 
ited illegally. It was all under the law. 
Unquestionably, Mr. Stern was able to 
keep his publications floating by the use 
of the loans which he received under the 
New Deal. I assert that it comes with 
very poor grace from him to oppose these 
nominations en bloc. If he had wanted 
to oppose some particular nominee on 
his merits, that would have been a dif- 
ferent matter. But I say again that it 
comes with very poor grace, indeed, for 
Mr. Dave Stern, who would have been in 
bankruptcy kad it not been for the as- 
sistance he received from the New Deal 
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lending agencies, to attack these nomi- 
nations en bloc. 

Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, all the 
loans to which the Senator from Mis- 
souri has referred, as weil as the interest 
which fell due from time to time, were 
paid on time. All requirements under 
the negotiations were conformed to. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am not suggesting that the pub- 
lisher of the Philadelphia Record is not 
honest. I am suggesting that he would 
have gone into bankruptcy had it not 
been for certain policies of the New Deal 
which enabled him to receive loans under 
the auspices of Harry Hopkins. 

Mr. GUFFEY. How many banks, trust 
companies, and corporations would not 
have done the same thing that Mr. Stern 
did? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I think many 


of them would have done the same thing. 


Mr. GUFFEY. Then why pick on Mr. 
Stern? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. As I have al- 
ready said, Mr. President, I believe it 
comes with very poor grace for Mr. Stern 
to attack these nominations en bloc. If 
he wishes to make a particular attack on 
some one of the nominations, I believe 
that would be proper. But, as I have 
said, I think it comes with very poor 
grace for him to attack all of the nomi- 
nations en bloc. His attack has not been 
based on anything in connection with the 
previous service of any of the nominees, 
but it has been made because Mr. Stern 
was trying to be a demagog, which he 
has always been. 

Mr. GUFFEY. I am sorry that I can- 
not agree with the Senator from Mis- 
souri. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I ask 
for a vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is, Will the Senate advise and 
consent to the nomination of Joseph C. 
Grew, of New Hampshire, to be Under 
Secretary of State? 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, be- 
fore the nomination is confirmed, I wish 
to say that I have no objection to the 
confirmation of the nomination of Mr. 
Grew to be Under Secretary of State. I 
have not been able to satisfy myself that 
haste should be exercised in confirming 
the nominations. If any Senator can 
give me a good reason for making haste 
in regard to this matter, I should like 
to hear what is the reason. For a long 
time I have heard that the State Depart- 
ment should be reorganized. I have 
personally believed that Mr. Hull was 
an understanding Secretary of State, I 
know that he is honest and patriotic, I 
know that he is a great American. I 
also know that he has always tried to 
the best of his ability to represent the 
interests of the people of the United 
States. 

Mr. President, I sometimes wonder 
who won the election which we recently 
held. I was told that the poor folks 
would be given opportunities as the re- 
sult of the election, and it was said that 
the common man would be given a better 
chance. I am certain that a great ma- 
jority of the average citizens of the 
country voted for the reelection of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. Our Republican breth- 
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ren told us during the campaign that 
we would have to clear everything with 
Sidney. According to my understand- 
ing, Sidney has cleared out. He has 
gone to England, and he is advising 
everyone there about the standing of 
politicians, and what it means to take 
part in a political campaign in this coun- 
try. Instead of poor folks obtaining 
jobs, the Wall Street boys are obtain- 
ing jobs, and we are clearing everything 
with Harry Hopkins. That may be the 
way the people voted, and it may be the 
way they intended to vote all the time. 
{Laughter.] Certainly that is the way 
it is being done. 

Mr, President, I have nothing to say 
against any of the nominees. I have 
always had the greatest faith and confi- 
dence in Mr. Grew’s ability as an am- 
bassador. I think he made a fine record 
as our American Ambassador to Japan. 
I have read his books and some of his 
papers. He has appeared before our 
committee. I was very much impressed 
with him. The other men whose nomi- 
nations have been proposed may do just 
as well as someone else could do. But 
what is the haste? Why can we not have 
a hearing and an opportunity to ask 
them some questions? 

Mr. President, in the days ahead the 
United States Senate will be interested 
in trying to make arrangements with 
other nations of the world to answer the 
supreme question which is today being 
presented to mankind, namely, how to 
arrange for the nations of the earth to 
live together in peace. If we do not pro- 
vide a correct answer to that important 
question, it is barely possible that within 
the next few years civilization may be 
entirely destroyed. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CHANDLER. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. The Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr, Gurrey], who 
raised the question, is a member of the 
Foreign Relations Committee. The 
nomination of Ambassador Grew was 
not reported today. It was reported 
yesterday. The Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania was present and voted, as I recall, 
to report the nomination to the Sen- 
ate. There was no roll call. But he 
voted yesterday to report the nomina- 
tion of Ambassador Grew. 

Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Kentucky yield? 

Mr. CHANDLER. I yield. 

Mr. GUFFEY. I should like to correct 
the Senator from Missouri in the state- 
ment which he made. Were there not 
five or six members of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee who reserved the right 
to vote as they pleased on each nomina- 
ton as it came up on the floor of the 
Senate? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Kentucky 
yield to me in order that I may reply to 
the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. CHANDLER. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Missouri. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. As I recall 
the meeting of the Foreign Relations 
Committee—and I do not like to detail 
in public an executive session of any 
committee, although I reserve the right 


Mr. Presi- 
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to do so—the only question raised had 
to do with Mr. MacLeish. The nomina- 
tion of Mr. Grew was approved by unan- 
imous consent in the Foreign Relations 
Committee. 

The Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Murray] objected to the confirmation of 
Mr. Clayton, and asked to be recorded 
against it. I objected to the confirma- 
tion of Mr. MacLeish, and at the sugges- 
tion of the chairman the roll was called, 
and four votes were recorded against 
that nomination. The Senator from 
Pennsylvania was present during a part 
of the meeting and voted for some of the 
confirmations, and then left, leaving his 
votes, with the understanding that they 
would be voted for all the confirmations. 

Mr, President, what I should like to 
know is as to Mr. Grew, a career diplo- 
mat. What happened since yesterday 
morning, except the editorial of Dave 
Stern in the Philadelphia Record, to 
change anyone’s opinion about the life- 
long career of Ambassador Grew? That 
is all I want to ask. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, I 
have been a strong and stanch sup- 
porter of the President’s foreign policy. 
I think he received more support from 
the American people because of his for- 
eign policy than because of any other 
policy he advocated as President of the 
United States. 

The men whose nominations we are 
considering are going to have the diffi- 
cult task of making vital decisions on the 
foreign policy of this country during the 
ensuing important years which are im- 
mediately ahead of us, and the United 
States Senate is called upon to vote on 
the nominations. If Senators are going 
to vote knowing as little about these men 
as.I do, then they will have to take the 
responsibility for the mistakes, if any 
are made, which these men may make. 
I confess that except as to Ambassador 
Grew I know very little about these nom- 
inees. 

There are some questions I should like 
to have an opportunity to ask them. I 
should like to know what their views are 
on the economic problems of the world, 
and what sort of an economic policy we 
are to adopt in our dealings with other 
countries when the war is over. 

I want to see a just peace, and an en- 
during peace, and I want to know what 
the ideas of these men are about that, 
I should like to know what they think 
about dictatorships. I should like to know 
how they acted on questions involving 
the war in Spain, and what their ideas 
were toward the Vichy Government. I 
should like to know what their position 
is with respect to India and the Far East. 
I should like to know whether they think 
the Atlantic Charter is dead, or whether 
or not in the future mankind will have 
an opportunity to be free because the 
Allies went to war. 

All around the world, in the countries 
where people are slaves, they are today 

questions. The junior Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] will recall 
people in some countries said, “The 
United States of America is bound by the 
Atlantic Charter.” We cautioned them 
that that was a noble declaration of the 
President of the United States and of 
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the Prime Minister of Great Britain, and 
not to be too certain, because it was not 
the law of either country. They said, 
“Oh, but you are bound; we have a right 
to be free, and you are going to help make 
us free.” When we asked them “Freedom 
from whom?” they would say freedom 
from one of the Allies. How is America 
to make those people free if Churchill 
says, “We mean to hold our own, unless 
you give us something that offers us an 
equally solid guaranty,” when Churchill 
says, “I did not take this job to preside 
over the liquidation of the British Em- 
pire. If that were ever prescribed, you 
would have to get somebody else for the 
job.” If we are to say in the future to 
these people that this was a war between 
Fascists and imperialist powers, and that 
all the slaves have to look forward to is 
a return to slavery and their old masters, 
we have not done a thing but disillusion 
hundreds of millions of people through- 
out the world. 

American boys are again fighting and 
dying on a thousand fronts for democ- 
racy, the second time in a generation, 
and if all they are to accomplish is the 
securing of possessions all over the world 
for imperialist powers, and returning the 
people in those countries to slavery when 
the war is over, we will not have accom- 
plished anything. 

I do not know what the views of these 
nominees are about these matters. Iam 
not making any attack against any man. 
I repeat, I do not know what these nomi- 
nees stand for, but it does not occur to 
me that the question of confirmation is 
so important that we must make such 
haste that the Senate of the United 
States cannot take just a few hours. 
The Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions holds an executive session—and I 
do not have the honor of being a mem- 
ber of that committee—but they have 
one meeting, a closed session, and report 
these nominations to the Senate in one 
afternoon, without saying what these 
men stand for, and we are asked to vote 
to confirm the nominees to these im- 
portant positions, and say to the world, 
“We have reorganized the State Depart- 
ment.” There is already a dispatch or 
two from London stating that the British 
consider the first utterances of Secre- 
tary of State Stettinius insulting to them 
regarding British policy. I am not 
pleading for any unrealistic attitude. I 
do not consider it necessary to insult 
others, but we have to tell the truth, 
even if that may be insulting. I do not 
advocate being insulting to friends or 
allies, but I do advocate being realistic 
with them, and telling the truth. 

Mr. President, I am not ready to vote 
today on two of these nominations. I 
think we would do well to take time. I 
think we would do well to importune the 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, and ask him to call an open 
hearing of his committee, ask these men 
to appear, let Senators be present, and 
let other citizens of the Republic be 
present. Let us ask questions and ascer- 
tain, before we approve them for these 
important positions, how they stand on 
world cooperation, and what their ideas 
are about the world of tomorrow. Icon- 
fess I do not know. 
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As quarterback on a football team, 
when I did not know what to do, I was 
always told we ought to kick. “When in 
doubt punt.” So, if you are to compel 
me to vote against someone, I may do so 
to make a record, but I do not like to do 
that. I confess I do not know about 
these men, and I beg Senators to take 
time, and give us an opportunity to as- 
certain the facts, and then, when we find 
that we are ready, we can go ahead. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
find in the New York Times this morning 
a report with respect to the reorganiza- 
tion of the State Department in which 
there appear these two paragraphs: 

In discussing his reorganization plans Mr. 
Stettinius said that they would.include a re- 
alinement of functions. 

He declined to discuss Mr. Clayton's views 
on cartels and other economic policies until 
after he assumed his new post in the State 
Department. 


In the Washington Post this morning 
there was also a story about the same 
press conference, from which I read the 
following: 

At Stettinius’ news conference he was con- 
fronted with many questions on possible con- 
flict between the views of Clayton on cartels 
in relation to those of President Roosevelt 
and former Secretary of State Cordell Hull. 

It was that question which arose in the 
Foreign Relations Committee when Murray 
opposed recommendation of Clayton. 

Stettinius, however, declined to speak for 
Clayton and said he would present him to 
the press at the first news conference after 
he takes office and let him speak for himself 
on the subject. 


Mr. President, I am impressed by the 
assumption that information to the peo- 
ple of the United States with respect to 
the views of the nominee for this most 
important position, having to do with the 
economic relations of this Government 
to the rest of the world, will be post- 
poned until after the Senate has acted 
upon the nomination, the assumption be- 
ing that the Senate is willing to act with- 
out information. 

Are we to have the people of the coun- 
try understand that while newspaper 
correspondents may confront the Secre- 
tary of State at his press conference and 
ask him for the views and opinions of a 
subordinate—about-to-be—with respect 
to this most serious of all economic prob- 
lems, Members of the Senate are asked 
to hold their curiosity in leash until Mr. 
Clayton appears at a State Department 
press conference after he has been con- 
firmed? 

Mr. President, I cannot believe that the 
Foreign Relations Committee is going to 


ask the Senate to vote blindly about so 


important a matter, and I say this with- 
out the slightest reflection upon Mr. 
Clayton, the nominee. I have a great 
deal of respect for Mr. Clayton’s ability. 
I have seen him in action before com- 
mittees of the Senate. I admire his 
poise, I admire his patience, I admire his 
competence, but I know nothing whatso- 
ever about his views on international 
trade, and I know, Mr. President, that 
we are engaged in this war because po- 
litical leadership and business leadership 
have been incompetent to deal with the 
question of international cartels. We are 
in this war, Mr. President, precisely be- 
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cause opportunity to make a living has 
not been granted to the masses of the 
people of the world because the control 
of economics has been held in the hands 
of a few leaders. 

We had the German cartels, we had 
the British cartels, we had American 
participation in cartels. We know that 
the handling of the cartels is a major 
part of post-war policy; but we know 
nothing about what this reorganization 
of the State Department means with re- 
spect to any phase of international pol- 
icy. Every Member of the Senate had a 
very good notion of what Secretary Cor- 
dell Hull's policy was. We were never in 
any doubt about that, nor was the world 
in doubt about it. But since the change 
in the Department of State, no word has 
issued from any guarter telling the Mem- 
bers of the Senate, or the people of the 
United States, or the people of the world, 
what the policy of the reorganized State 
Department will be with respect to these 
fundamental problems of how to enable 
the nations and the peoples of the world 

. to live together. 

There was presented to the Senate 
some time before the election a treaty 
having to do with petroleum and petro- 
leum resources. My own opinion with 
respect to that agreement was that it 
was not a treaty but an agreement to 
make an agreement. I felt sure that it 
dealt solely with foreign oil. But it was 
not altogether clear. 

Mr. President, I wrote a letter to the 
Secretary of State with respect to that 
treaty, and I received a response from 
him. I did not make my letter public 
nor his response. Since that time, how- 
ever, there has been a great change, I 
did not make the exchange public be- 
cause I felt that further negotiations 
were to take place and I knew how 
Secretary Hull thinks. Now he has re- 
tired and the State Department is being 
reorganized to what end? 

Last Sunday the newspapers carried 
the announcement that the chairman 
of the Foreign Relations Committee did 
not feel that the oil treaty with Great 
Britain should be ratified. I gained the 
impression that perhaps there may be a 
new agreement, a new treaty. I do not 
know what the terms of the new negotia- 
tion will be. If we act today upon these 
nominees we know that the framing of 
those terms will be in the hands of these 
gentlemen whose nominations we are 
now asked to confirm, but whose views 
are not revealed to us. 

It seems to me, Mr. President, that 
we are dealing here with one of the very 
basic questions of the war and of the 
peace, and I feel very, very deeply that 
the Senate should not act until its Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations has brought 
these men before it so that we may know 
what policies they intend to follow, and 
whether there is to be any change. 

We hear a great deal about the desir- 
ability of cooperation between the execu- 
tive and the legislative branches of the 
Government. We hear a great deal of 
criticism of the executive branch for 
taking things into his own hands. But is 
this not an example of how the legislative 
body turns responsibility over to the Ex- 
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ecutive and makes it impossible for the 
Executive to do anything but act? If the 
Senate does not exercise the responsi- 
bility which the Constitution gives it to 
advise and. consent by confirming ap- 
pointees who are to occupy positions of 
the gravest responsibility by acquainting 
itself with the policies of policy-making 
Officers, then surely we cannot avoid the 
charge of having failed to do our full 
duty. 

Mr, President, I certainly hope that 
there will be no action upon any of these 
nominees until the Foreign Relations 
Committee can give us more information 
with respect to what their views are. 

We should not be made dependent 
upon some future press conference for 
information which it is our constitu- 
tional right, and I think duty, to secure 
before we act. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Does the 
Senator apply that to the nomination of 
Ambassador Grew? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I see no reason 
why there should be any exception. Per- 
sonally I have the greatest confidence in 
Mr. Grew. I have listened to him before 
committees. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, since the Under Secretary of State 
has been promoted to the position of 
Secretary of State, there is a very great 
necessity for having an experienced dip- 
lomat who would be in a position to run 
the ordinary business of the State De- 
partment, and I see a very great differ- 
ence between the situation of Ambassa- 
dor Grew, who has been nominated to 
be Under Secretary of State, and the 
nomination of others to be Assistant Sec- 
retaries. In other words, if the confir- 
mation of Ambassador Grew as Under 
Secretary could be brought about so that 
he could immediately begin to regulate 
the affairs of the Department—and I 
think there is no one on either side of 
this body who questions his ability to do 
that—then I am prepared to offer a mo- 
tion to refer the nominations of the 
others to be Assistant Secretaries back to 
the Foreign Relations Committee for the 
purpose of holding hearings. But I do 
not see how the Department can- pos- 
sibly function Without the confirmation 
of the nomination of the Under Secre- 
tary. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, the 
Department has functioned without an 
Under Secretary until today, and I think 
it may very well function until next week 
if that necessity arises. The question in- 
volved would be merely that of adminis- 
tration. Mr. President, I am talking 
about questions of the very highest pos- 
sible international policy. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I entirely 
agree with the Senator from Wyoming. 
As I said, I am prepared to offer a mo- 
tion to recommit the nominations of As- 
sistant Secretaries of State to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. But I do 
think that the new Secretary of State is 
entitled to have an experienced diplomat 
at his right hand to conduct the affairs 
of the Department, and I do not think 
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there is anyone on either side of this 
Chamber who is prepared to oppose con- 
firmation of Ambassador Grew. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Alabama. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Does the Secretary 
have authority to designate someone in 
the Department to act temporarily as 
Under Secretary of State? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I would assume 
that that Department is not different 
from other departments, and that such 
authority does exist. 

Mr. President, I was about to call at- 
tention to the Atlantic Charter. I have 
sent this charter to innumerable constit- 
uents because I have felt it to be a decla- 
ration of American policy, I have felt it 
to be a declaration of American ideals, 
I have felt it to be a declaration of mean- 
ing; and yet we all know that all through 
the world today doubts are being cast 
upon the principles which were outlined 
in that charter, signed in the Atlantic 
by Winston Churchill, Prime Minister of 
Great. Britain, and the President of the 
United States. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Are there not 
doubts in the minds of some persons that 
there ever was any such thing? A search 
has recently been made, and the so- 
called document known as the Atlantic 
Charter cannot be found. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I hold in my hand 
House Document No. 358 of the Seventy- 
seventh Congress, first session. It is a 
message of the President of the United 
States to the Congress, and it trans- 
mits the Atlantic Charter. If there be 
any doubt about the existence of this 
document, Mr. President, I ask that it 
be printed in the Record at this point 
as a part of my remarks, 

There being no objection, the message 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

Over a week ago I held several important 
conferences at’ sca with the British Prime 
Minister. Because of the factor of safety to 
British, Canadian, and American ships, and 
their personnel, no prior announcement of 
these meetings could properly be made. 

At the close, a public statement by the 
Prime Minister and the President was made. 
I quote it for the information of the Con- 
gress and for the record: 

“The President of the United States and 
the Prime Minister, Mr. Churchill, repre- 
senting His Majesty's Government in the 
United Kingdom, have met at sea. 

“They have been accompanied by officials 
of their two Governments, ineluding high- 
ranking officers of their military, naval, and 
air services. 

“The whole problem of the supply of mu- 
nitions of war, as provided by the Lease- 
Lend Act, for the armed forces of the United 
States, and for those countries actively en- 
gaged in resisting aggression, has been fur- 
ther examined. 

“Lord Beaverbrook, the Minister of Supply 
of the British Government, has joined in 
these conferences. He is going to proceed to 
Washington to discuss further details with 
appropriate officials of the United States Gov- 
ernment. These conferences will also cover 
the supply problems of the Soviet Union. 
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“The President and the Prime Minister 
have had several conferences. They have 
considered-the dangers to world civilization 
arising from the policies of military domina- 
tion by conquest upon which the Hitlerite 
government of Germany and other govern- 
ments associated therewith have embarked, 
and have made clear the steps which their 
countries are respectively taking for their 
safety in the face of these dangers. 

“They have agreed upon the following 
joint declaration: 

“Joint declaration of the President of the 
United States of America and the Prime Min- 
ister, Mr. Churchill, representing His Maj- 
esty’s Government in the United Kingdom, 
being met together, deem it right to make 
known certain common principles in the na- 
tional policies of their respective countries 
on which they base their hopes for a better 
future for the world. 

“First, their countries seek no aggrandize- 
ment, territorial or other; 

“Second, they desire to see no territorial 
changes that do not accord with the freely 
expressed wishes of the peoples concerned; 

“Third, they respect the right of all peo- 
ples to choose the form of government under 
which they will live; and they wish to see 
sovereign rights and self-government restored 
to those who have been forcibly deprived of 
them; 

“Fourth, they will endeavor, with due re- 
spect for their existing obligations, to fur- 
ther the enjoyment by all states, great or 
small, victor or vanquished, of access, on 
equal terms, to the trade and to the raw ma- 
terials of the world which are needed for 
their economic prosperity; 

“Fifth, they desire to bring about the full- 
est collaboration between all nations in the 
economic field with the object of securing, 
for all, improved labor standards, economic 
advancement, and social security; 

“Sixth, after the final destruction of the 
Nazi tyranny, they hope to see established a 
peace which will afford to all nations the 
means of dwelling in safety within their 
own boundaries, and which will afford as- 
surance that all the men in all the lands 
may live out their lives in freedom from fear 
and want; 

“Seventh, such a peace should enable all 
men to traverse the high seas and oceans 
without hindrance; 

“Eighth, they believe that all of the nations 
of the world, for realistic as well as spiritual 
reasons, must come to the abandonment of 
the use of force. Since no future peace can 
be maintained if land, sea, or air armaments 
continue to be employed by nations which 
threaten, or may threaten, aggression out- 
side of their frontiers, they believe, pending 
the establishment of a wider and permanent 
system of general security, that the disarma- 
ment of such nations is essential. They will 
likewise aid and encourage all other prac- 
ticable measures which will lighten for peace- 
loving peoples the crushing burden of arma- 
ments. 

(Signed) FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 
(Signed) WINSTON S. CHURCHILL.” 


The Congress and the President having 
heretofore determined, through the Lend- 
Lease Act, on the national policy of Ameri- 
can aid to the democracies, which east and 
west are waging war against dictatorships, 
the military and naval conversations at these 
meetings made clear gains in furthering the 
effectiveness of this aid. 

Furthermore, the Prime Minister and I 
are arranging for conferences with the Soviet 
Union to aid it in its defense against the 
attack made by the principal aggressor of 
the modern world—Germany. 

Finally, the declaration of principles at 
this time presents a goal which is worth 
while for our type of civilization to seek. It 
is so clear-cut that it is difficult to oppose 
in any major particular without automati- 
cally admitting a willingness to accept com- 


promise with nazl-ism; or to agree to a world 
peace which would give to nazi-ism domina- 
tion over large numbers of conquered nations. 
Inevitably such a peace would be a gift to 
nazi-ism to take breath—armed breath—for 
a second war to extend the control over 
Europe and Asia, to the American Hemi- 
sphere itself. 

It is perhaps unnecessary for me to call 
attention once more to the utter lack of 
validity of the spoken or written word of 
the Nazi government. 

It is also unnecessary for me to point out 
that the declaration of principles includes, 
of necessity, the world need for freedom of 
religion and freedom of information. No 
society of the world organized under the an- 
nounced principles could survive without 
these freedoms which are a part of the whole 
freedom for which we strive. 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 
Tue Warre House, August 21, 1941, 


Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator permit another question? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Certainly. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Does the Senator 
have any information as to whether or 
not there ever was any Atlantic Charter 
drawn up and signed by the President 
and Mr. Churchill? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The statement in 
the President’s message, after the pre- 
liminaries, is as follows: 


They have agreed— 


“They” being the President and the 
Prime Minister— 


upon the following joint declaration— 


Then follows the text of the Atlantic 
Charter, and beneath that text appear 
the names of Franklin D. Roosevelt and 
Winston Churchill, with the word 
“signed” in parentheses before each 
name. I regard this as substantial evi- 
dence that there is such a document. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Has the Senator 
ever seen any signed document, or has 
he ever seen anyone who claims to have 
seen it? I never have. I have made 
inquiry. I am asking only for informa- 
tion. 

Mr. O"MAHONEY. Ihave never made 
any inquiry. I have never attempted to 
see the original document. 

Mr, CHANDLER. The Senator has 
never seen any original document? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I assume there is 
one, but I do not know. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Has the Senator 
ever seen anyone else who has seen it? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I have never in- 
quired. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Let me say to the 
Senator that I have made inquiry. I 
have never seen it, and I have never seen 
any living human who has seen it. Some 
day I should like to find out whether it 
was merely words, or whether it was a 
signed document. If anyone has such 
information, I wish he would give it to 
me. ; 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
wish to add a few words. 

Among the principles enunciated in 
the Atlantic Charter was the following; 
namely, the first declaration of the At- 
lantic Charter: 


Their countries seek no aggrandizement, 
territorial or other. 


That was a noble declaration. We 
hear reports, however, that some of the 
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nations involved in this war are seeking 
territorial aggrandizement. 

I shall not attempt to read all these 
items. I shall be content to have the 
document printed at large in the RECORD. 
I cite it, Mr. President, only as additional 
evidence that the Senate, before it acts 
on the confirmation of any of these 
nominations, should at least have addi- 
tional evidence with respect to the point 
of view of these gentlemen on the prob- 
lems with which they will have to deal on 
behalf of all the people of the United 
States. I therefore hope that the chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions will be willing to sustain a motion 
to return all these nominations to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations for 
further consideration. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Wyoming makes a rather 
unusual request. The Committee on 
Foreign Relations has had these nomi- 
nations before it for consideration. We 
considered them yesterday. Any Sena- 
tor was welcome to come before the com- 
mittee and file objections against any 
of these nominees. The Senator from 
Texas, as chairman of the committee, 
will not assume the responsibility of ve- 
toing the action of his committee and 
saying, “We will consider them again.” 
The Senator from Missouri [Mr. CLARK] 
was present and participated in the de- 
liberations of the committee. 

The Senator from Wyoming says that 
he does not know how Mr, Clayton 
stands with respect to cartels. That is 
a very simple matter. The Senator can 
call him on the telephone in about a 
minute, and he can say “Yes” or “No.” 

We have not yet reached Mr. Clay- 
ton’s name, but he has been in the Gov- 
ernment service for some time. He has 
been before congressional committees re- 
peatedly. His background and history 
are well known to everyone who wishes 
to know about him. 

Let me ask the Senator from Wyoming 
if Mr. Clayton did not appear before his 
committee, the Temporary National Eco- 
nomic Committee, which held hearings 
awhile ago? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. He may have been 
a witness before that committee. I do 
not recall that he appeared with respect 
to any important study. He has ap- 
peared very recently before other com- 
mittees of the Senate, including the 
Committee on Military Affairs. Inas- 
much as the Senator has addressed the 
inquiry to me, let me point out to him 
again that it is not a question of what I 
know about Mr. Clayton’s policies 
with respect to cartels. It is a ques- 
tion of what the Secretary of State, Mr. 
Stettinius, does not know, if he is cor- 
rectly quoted in this morning’s news- 
papers. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. Clayton will be 
an Assistant Secretary. Over him will 
be the Under Secretary. Over the Under 
Secretary will be the Secretary, and over 
him will be the President of the United 
States. So Mr. Clayton will have to be a 
powerful man to control the policies of 
the Department with regard to cartels, 
Of course, we are not in favor of cartels; 
and I do not suppose that Mr. Clayton is 
in favor of cartels, I think it is an unfair 
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assumption to believe that he is in favor 
of cartels because he has not said that he 
is against them. 

Personally I am not in favor of re- 
turning these nominations to the com- 
mittee. We acted on information which 
we thought was sufficient. If the Senate 
wishes to send the nominations back to 
the committee, of course it can do so, 
and we shall have a hearing; and aside 
from the membership of the committee, 
not three Senators will be present to hear 
all the information which the Senator 
from Wyoming is so anxious to secure at 
the present time. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
move that these four nominations be 
recommitted to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations for further consideration, 
and for the presentation of testimony by 
these four gentlemen. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask to modify the motion of the 
Senator from Wyoming. I realize that it 
is a violation of the rules, except by 
unanimous consent. I ask unanimous 
consent that the nominations of Joseph 
C. Grew, of New Hampshire; W. L. Clay- 
ton, of Texas; Nelson A. Rockefeller, of 
New York; and Archibald MacLeish, of 
Virginia, be considered together, and be 
subject to the motion of the Senator from 
Wyoming. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
regret that I cannot give my consent to 
the request of the Senator. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. It seems to 
me that if the nominations are to be sent 
back to the committee, which I favor, 
they should be sent back together. 

Mr. CONNALLY. All of them? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. All of them. 
I believe that is the intention of the 
Senator from Wyoming. Is not that 
true? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. That all should be 
sent back? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. That all 
should be sent back for further consider- 
ation. Is that the intention of the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Precisely. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I ask to 
modify the motion of the Senator from 
Wyoming, which could apply at the mo- 
ment only to the nomination of Ambas- 
sador Grew, so as to apply to all four 
nominations. Otherwise it will be my 
intention to make a separate motion as 
to each nomination as it comes up. It 
seems to me that we might save a great 
deal of time by sending them back en 
bloc, rather than waiting for a separate 
motion on each nomination. 

Mr. CONNALLY. As I understand, 
the motion now is that they all be sent 
back. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Of course, I 
have no right to modify the motion of 
the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. CONNALLY. He included them 
all. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
rom Missouri to modify the motion of 
the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. 
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Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Wyoming had already 
made substantially the same motion. 

Mr. President, the Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations has worked very 
diligently and carefully, not only in this 
matter, but in other matters. For more 
than 2 years that committee and its sub- 
committees have been unusually active 
and attentive to their duties. 

We have done the hest we know how 
on these nominations. If the Senate 
thinks we have been remiss, that we have 
been negligent, that we have not at- 
tended to our functions, that it has no 
confidence in what we do, then let the 
Senate recommit the nominations to the 
committee. 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
CHANDLER) has said, “Oh, why the hurry 
about it?” Mr. President, we are not in 
a hurry. But the Committee on For- 
eign Relations undertakes, when busi- 
ness is submitted to it, to give it atten- 
tion and to act. There are a consider- 
able number of trash cans around the 
Capitol, where things can be put and 
where they will stay forever. The Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations is not such 
a receptacle. We try to do business. 

If the Senate wishes to send the nomi- 
nations back to the committee, I do not 
know when we will be able to report 
them again. But if everyone wishes to 
know what all the nominees think about 
everything on earth, Mr. President, the 
nominations very likely will be in the 
committee a good while. 

So I hope the Senate will not recom- 
mit the nominations to the committee. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. In case the mo- 
tion made by the Senator from Wyo- 
ming should be defeated, would it be in 
order to make a separate motion con- 
cerning the nominations as they were 
presented, seriatim? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It would 
be. The Chair will state that the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Wyoming is 
hardly in order, because only one nomi- 
nation is before the Senate at this time, 
namely, the nomination of Joseph C, 
Grew. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I thought the pending question was 
the one I presented as a unanimous-con- 
sent request, namely, that the four 
nominations be joined into one for the 
purpose of the motion of the Senator 
from Wyoming. That certainly was my 
intention. 

I now ask unanimous consent that the 
nominations of the four nominees for 
positions in the State Department be 
joined into one for the purpose of 
the motion of the Senator from Wy- 
oming. That was the purpose of the 
suggestion I made a while ago, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I desire 
to say a few words about the present 
situation. I wish to have it known that 
I am not in favor of recommitting the 
nominations to the Committee on For- 
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eign Relations. So far as I am con- 
cerned I know enough about these men 
to determine my attitude toward them 
and toward their nominations as sent 
to the Senate by the President of the 
United States. 

First of all, let me emphasize that, as 
the Senator from Texas has already said, 
these nominees will not be the men who 
will determine the foreign policy of the 
United States. They will be subordi- 
nates who will carry out the policies de- 
termined by the President of the United 
States. They will speak for him. They 
will speak in behalf of the policies upon 
which he determines, and which he seeks 
to effectuate. 

Mr. President, I know something 
about at least two of the nominees. I 
know Joseph Grew. He has lived in the 
white light of publicity for a quarter of a 
century in the Foreign Service of the 
United States. He has builded his life 
and his character in this period of time, 
and today he stands before the American 
people subject to no legitimate attack 
from any source. 

Mr. OMAHONEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHITE. I hope the Senator will 
not interrupt me. 

Mr. President, I do not care very much 
about what Joseph Grew may now think 
about some policy or some perplexing 
question which may arise for decision 
in the future. I do know Joseph Grew. 
I am more interested in the fact that the 
President has named a man of ability, a 
man of character, than I am in what he 
might decide about some question which 
might arise in the 2 or 3 or 4 years ahead 
of us. 

And I know Nelson Rockefeller. He is. 
a young man who has lived all his life 
under the shadow of a great name. His 
grandfather was one of the greatest in- 
dustrialists of the Nation and of the 
world, and his father has been a great 
philanthropist, a man of culture, a man 
of education, a man who has lived in the 
best traditions of our country, who has 
poured out his money in an almost in- 
exhaustible stream for the welfare of the 
manhood and the youth and the tradi- 
tions of this Nation. Nelson Rockefeller 
has lived a life of effort and achieve- 
ment. He has my respect and my con- 
fidence. 

So far as I am concerned—I have said 
this before, but I wish to repeat it—I am 
more interested in the character of the 
nominees than Iam in anything they may 
think about some problem which may 
hereafter arise. 

In the committee I voted on the nom- 
inations. I believe I voted as I should 
have voted. Istand on what I have done. 
I personally do not welcome a return of 
the nominations to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
rise only to make it perfectly plain that 
nothing I have said should be interpreted 
by anyone as in any degree critical of 
the character or ability of any of the 
nominees. I will echo everything the Sen- 
ator from Maine has said with respect 
to the character of Mr. Grew. I will say 
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the same with respect to each of the 
other nominees. 

But the pending question is not a ques- 
tion of character, Mr. President. The 
pending question is a question of the pub- 
lic policy of the United States. When we 
discharge our constitutional duty of con- 
firming the nominations sent to us by 
the President—in the present case, nom- 
inations for positions in the Department 
of State—we share a public responsibility 
in determining what the policy is to be. 
It is only upon the ground of policy, Mr. 
President, that I have made the motion 
to send the nominations back to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr.CONNALLY. Mr. President, every 
Senator who knows the President of 
the United States must realize that 
he is going to dominate the foreign 
policy of this Government. We already 
have a Secretary of State who, of course, 
will be the yepresentative of the Presi- 
dent. But it is peculiarly the function 
of the President of the United States to 
deal with our foreign relations. It is a 
long stretch of the imagination for any- 
one to think that an Assistant Secretary 
of State will be more than an administra- 
tive officer in carrying out the policies 
which will be announced and adopted by 
those in higher positions. 

If the Senate recommits the nomina- 
tions to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, all it will do will be simply to delay 
matters for a few days. 

Mr, HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a moment? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. HATCH. In thinking about the 
position of the committee of which the 
Senator is the chairman, I now ask him 
this question: If the Senate should 
recommit the nominations to the com- 
mittee, in the light of the discussion 
which has occurred in the Senate would 
not the chairman of the committee 
practically feel instructed to call the 
nominees before the committee and hold 
an open hearing on the subject of the 
nominations? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I would not con- 
sider it an instruction; but, as the Sen- 
ator has suggested, I would feel that 
the Senate wished to hear from these 
gentleman, and we would have to call 
them before the committee and inter- 
rogate them and have their testimony 
taken down, and then call the other 
Senators down there and tell them what 
the nominees had said. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. CHANDLER. In case anyone has 
doubt about that, let me say that is pre- 
cisely what I had in mind. I had ex- 
pected that, if the motion prevailed, the 
committee would call the nominees be- 
fore it for a public hearing and would ask 
everyone to be present. 

Of course, if they are going to be 
stooges—and the Senator has made the 
statement that they will not do any- 
thing—I would hate to be a party to ad- 
vising and consenting to the nomination 
of a stooge who would not do anything 
when he assumed the office. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Oh, well, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suppose the Senator has some 
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stooges in his office or around some- 
where. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Texas probably knows 
more about stooges than I would know. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Well, Mr. President, 
the Senator brought up that subject. 

Of course, if the Senate recommits the 
nominations to the committee, the com- 
mittee will call the nominees before it. 
But I do not believe many Senators will 
be present in the committee to question 
them. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, a 
record of what is said in the committee, 
would be made, would it not? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Oh, yes; a record 
could be taken down, 

Mr. BANKHEAD. A record is made of 
the proceedings of almost all committee 
hearings, of course. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Yes. 

Mr, President, in that event, we would 
have a hearing and we would have the 
penne printed in English. [Laugh- 

r.] 


Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I shall yield in a 
moment. 

Mr. President, first, I will respond to 
the remarks of the Senator from Ken- 
tucky. The proceeding which has been 
suggested is an unusual one. I do not 
know of any committee which has ever 
been told by the Senate, “We are going 
to send these nominations back to you, 
and we are going to tell you in detail 
what you are to do. You must bring the 
nominees before you, and you must ask 
them these questions: Where do you re- 
side? What is your name? What are 
you doing? What are you going to do?’” 

Now I yield to the Senator from Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, I do 
not know what the men would do, but I 
know that the Senate would be respon- 
sible for their conduct if it should vote 
to approve them. If within the next few 
months the policy of the United States is 
changed because of what may be done by 
some of these nominees about whom we 
do not now know, we shall be responsible 
for it, and no one will be on hand to hold 
our heads when they start aching. I do 
not intend to allow mine to ache. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I am sure the Sena- 
tor’s head will not have any cause to 
ache, because he does not worry about 
anything. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I will say to the Sen- 
ator that if a meeting of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations is held I shall be 
glad to appear at the committee. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I am sure that the 
Senator is in a position to leave the Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee at any time and 
take over the functions of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I do not wish to 
take over the functions of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations, but I could 
protest regarding the diligence of the 
Senator’s committee. Recently I sub- 
mitted a resolution asking that Secretary 
of State Hull be given an honorary 
medal. I do not know what the commit- 
tee did with the resolution. I do not 
know where the resolution is now resting, 
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Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I as- 
sume that the Senator can come to the 
committee and get the resolution at any 
time he so desires. 

Mr. CHANDLER. If the Senator from 
Kentucl-y comes for it, he will ask for it, 
but he may not get it. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
know the Senator will do whatever he 
thinks best. It is true that a resolution 
was submitted by the Senator from Ken- 
tucky to honor former Secretary of State 
Hull by giving him a medal. It would be 
a Congressional Medal of Honor. 

Mr. CHANDLER, The resolution does 
not contain anything about the medal 
being a Congressional Medal of Honor. 
It merely refers to it as a medal of honor, 
I assume that if the resolution were 
agreed to, the medal would contain some 
reference to its being a Congressional 
Medal of Honcr. However, I believe that 
Mr. Cordell Hull would be entitled to a 
military medal if it were possible to give 
him one. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve the Senator from Texas knows 
something about the record of Cordell 
Hull. He served in the House of Repre- 
sentatives with him for 10 years, and for 
a number of years he served with him in 
the Senate. As chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, I had deal- 
ings with Mr, Hull two or three times a 
week for a long while. I am not exag- 
gerating when I say that I believe I know 
as much about the former Secretary of 
State as does the Senator from Kentucky, 
who has been a Member of the Senate for 
only a short time. I do not question the 
Senator’s knowledge regarding all those 
matters, but I do not want him to re- 
flect on the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I do not intend to 
reflect on the Senator from Texas, be- 
cause he is as smart as any man can be. 
If I had served as long as Cordell Hull 
has served, I might know as much as he 
knows. I regret that I have not had the 
opportunity to serve as long as he has 
served. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I am sure the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky would have learned 
considerable. I know that in any in- 
tellectual contest I would not be able 
to compete with the Senator from Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr. President, I regard this as a very 
unusual proceeding, without any consid- 
eration being given for the time of the 
Senate. We considered these nomina- 
tions promptly. We thought the Senate 
wanted promptness. I ask the Senate 
not to return the nominations to the 
committee. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I was 
in attendance at the meeting of the 
Foreign Relations Committee at the time 
this matter was being considered. My 
objection to the action of the committee 
as to the confirmation of Mr. Clayton 
was based on the fact that I had no 
knowledge or information regarding his 
views on the subject of international 
cartels. I have no personal objections 
to Mr. Clayton. I regard him as a man 
of high integrity and unusual ability. It 
seems to me, however, that when his 
nomination comes before us for appoint< 
ment to a position of the character in- 
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volved, the Members of the Senate should 
know what his attitude is on such an 
important question as international car- 
tels. Mr. Clayton has come to be rec- 
ognized as one of the outstanding busi- 
nessmen of the United States. The gen- 
eral impression is that because of his 
international interests he would be in 
favor of international cartels. The rea- 
son I voted against his confirmation 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? - 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. What did the Sena- 
tor just say? Did he say the presump- 
tion is that Mr. Clayton favors interna- 
tional cartels? 

Mr. MURRAY. No. I stated that it 
was the general impression that because 
of his interests in international trade 
he might favor international cartels. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator just 
said that he had no knowledge about it. 

Mr. MURRAY. Yes. That is the rea- 
son I voted against the nomination, be- 
cause I did not know what the attitude 
of Mr. Clayton was or that subject. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Merely because the 
Senator did not know, then he thinks 
Mr. Clayton must be in favor of cartels. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. MURRAY. No; not at all. I op- 
posed the nomination because I had no 
knowledge or information with reference 
to what his attitude may be on these 
public questions. I think we should 
know exactly how he stands on these 
matters. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Does the 
Senator think that the attitudes of the 
persons whose nominations the Senate 
has been asked to confirm should be de- 
veloped before we confirm them? 

Mr. MURRAY. I think we should 
have some understanding of what their 
attitude may be. I do not agree with 
the chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee in his statement that the 
entire international program is to be 
placed in the hands of the President, 
that he will direct everything, and that 
these men will be acting merely in the 
capacity of carrying out his directions. 
I assume that they will be persons of im- 
portance in formulating policies, and 
that they will act as his advisers on 
matters pertaining to international 
affairs. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Is the Sen- 
ator from Montana in favor of inter- 
national cartels? 

Mr. MURRAY. No; I am not. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Neither 
am I, 

Mr. MURRAY. That is the reason I 
voted against the recommendation of the 
committee in this matter. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, MURRAY. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. If these men were 
only to carry out the wishes of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, then certainly 
he would not need as many persons in 
the Department of State as there now 
are. The men whose nominations we 
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are asked to confirm are supposed to be 
experts and advisers of the President on 
foreign policy. 

Mr. MURRAY. The Senator from 
Montana is exactly correct. 

Mr. WHEELER. I do not know what 
the practice of the Foreign Relations 
Committee is, and I do not want to try to 
tell the committee what it should do, but 
certainly when a nomination comes be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Committee 
for consideration; we ask the person to 
come before the committee and subject 
himself to questions, and we endeavor to 
find out something about him. I know 
Mr. Grew, and I have a high regard for 
him. I have known him for a long time. 
But I certainly do not know anything 
about the views of some of the men 
whose nominations have been sent to 
the Senate. 

Reference has been made to the Demo- 
crats. Suppose we had a Republican ad- 
ministration, and the name of Mr, 
Stettinius was sent to us for confirma- 
tion. The administration might send 
the nomination of Mr. Rockefeller, or 
the nomination of Mr. Clayton. What 
would we Democrats do? I have been 
a Member of the Senate for more than 
20 years. When Mr. Hoover sent up to 
the Senate a nomination in the way in 
which these nominations have been sent, 
the Democrats seriously questioned the 
appointments. 

We now have what is supposed to be a 
great liberal administration. Someone 
has said that it was an administration 
of the common people, or of the poor 
people. Yet, we know that the heads of 
all the various departments are repre- 
sentatives of the big business interests 
of the country. They represent the Mor- 
gan interests, the Rockefeller interests, 
the Dillon-Reed interests, and all the 
big corporations of the country at the 
present time. We are not to question 
the nominations which have been sent 
to us. As to what the views of the 
nominees may be, or their sentiments 
with regard to various matters, we are 
to know nothing. I submit that we 
should know something about them be- 
fore we vote on them, and I shall not 
vote for them until I do know something 
about them. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I 
fully agree with the observations of my 
colleague and the considerations he has 
stated were what influenced me at the 
time this matter was before the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. If we are 
to have a reorganization of the State De- 
partment, I cannot understand why we 
should not know who the people are who 
are to be placed in control of that De- 
partment, and who are to formulate and 
carry out the policies of the Department. 
It seems to me we should have a full 
hearing in this matter, and that the 
public should have an opportunity to 
know who these nominees are, and their 
opinions with reference to foreign ques- 
tions. 

Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President, if the 
Senate compels me to vote on these 
nominations this afternoon, I shall sup- 
port all of them, because I know of no 
reason for not giving them support, but 
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I shall take a minute or two of the Sen- 
ate’s time to express the hope that the 
motion of the Senator from Wyoming 
will be agreed to. 

I think the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations of the Senate has not quite met 
its responsibility in reporting the nom- 
inations of four men who did not appear 
before the committee. There may not 
be any brighter or better men than 
these. On the other hand, there might 
be men who are a little better fitted for 
these particular assignments. 

I have not been able to arouse much 
enthusiasm within myself over the ap- 
pointments for the State Department 
which have come to the Senate. 

Perhaps that mere sentence is an in- 
justice to the nominees, but I think we 
are entitled to a little more than we have 
received. I think the Committee on 
Foreign Relations should be willing to 
have these nominations go back, and at 
least an opportunity given to doubtful 
Senators to interrogate the nominees as 
to their views on the very important 
matters with which they will deal in 
these very unusual and dangerous times. 
I do not think there should be any re- 
luctance on the part of any member of 
the committee to take a little more time 
in dealing with this important matter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
offered by the Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr. O’MaHoney], 

Mr. CONNALLY. I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

Mr. DANAHER. A parliamentary in- 
quiry. 8 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. : 

Mr. DANAHER, Will the Chair please 
state the motion of the Senator from 
Wyoming? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Wyoming has moved that the 
nominations, all four of them, be re- 
committed to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations for further study and consid- 
eration. 

Mr. DANAHER. Will the Senator 
from Wyoming accept a modification of 
his motion, to sever the name of Mr. 
Grew? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. That question has 
already been decided in the negative by 
the author of the motion. 

Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, it 
seemed to me that there might be much 


merit in severing Mr. Grew’s name from 


the motion of the Senator from Wyo- 
ming, if for no other reason than on the 
ground that for 11 months he was warn- 
ing the entire country, including the 
State Department, of the impending pos- 
sibility of war with Japan. It would be 
a novelty to have a man like that in the 
State Department. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The yeas 
and nays have been requested. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
the Chief Clerk called the roll. 

Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. Grass] is absent 
from the Senate because of illness. 

The junior Senator from New Jersey 
[Mr. WatsH] is necessarily detained 
from the Senate. If present, he would 
vote “nay” on the pending motion. 
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The Senator from Nevada [Mr. Mc- 
Carran] and the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Mournock] are detained on official busi- 
ness for the Senate. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. PEPPER] 
is absent on important public business. 1 
am advised that if present and voting, he 
would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
BARKLEY], the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
HAYDEN], and the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. CHAvez] are unavoidably 
detained. I am advised that if present 
and voting, the Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. BARKLEY] and the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. Haypen] would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Florida (Mr. AN- 
DREWS], the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Byrp], the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
CLARK], the Senator from California [Mr. 
Downey], the Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. GEORGE], the Senator from Iowa 
(Mr. GILLETTE], the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. REYNOLDS], the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. ScrucHam], the Sen- 
ator from Utah [Mr. Thomas!, the Sen- 
ator from Missouri [Mr. Truman], the 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. TUNNELL], 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
WALLGREN], and the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. WALSH] are necessarily ab- 
sent. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. THOMAS] 
has a general pair with the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. BRIDGES]. 

Mr. WAGNER. I have a general pair 
with the Senator from Kansas [Mr, 
Reen]. I transfer that pair to the Sena- 
tor from Washington [Mr. WALLGREN]. 
I am not advised how either Senator 
would vote, if present and voting. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. SHIPSTEAD] is necessarily 
absent. If present he would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Brinces], who is necessarily absent, has 
a general pair with the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Tomas]. f. 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
WIIEVI is detained on official business. 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Brew- 
ster], the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Brooks], the Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. Moore], the Senator from North 
Dakota (Mr. Nye], the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. Tuomas], the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Tosey], the Sena- 
tor from Iowa [Mr. Witson], and the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr.' REED] are 
necessarily absent. 

The yeas and nays resulted—yeas 37, 
nays 27, as follows: 


YEAS—37 
Aiken Holman O'Mahoney 
Bankhead Jenner Overton 
Bilbo Johnson, Calif. Robertson 
Buck Johnson, Colo. Russell 
Bushfield Kilgore jtewart 
Butler La Follette Taft 
Chandler Langer Wagner 
Clark, Mo. McFarland Walsh, Mass 
Cordon Maloney Wheeler 
Danaher Maybank Wherry 
Ferguson Willis 
Guffey 
Hall Murray 

NAYS—27 
Austin Caraway Gerry 
Bailey Connally. Green 
Ball Davis Gurney 
Burton Eastland Hatch 
Capper Ellender Hawkes 
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Hill O'Daniel Ty 
Lucas Radcliffe Vandenberg 
McClellan Revercomb Weeks 
McKellar Thomas, Okla. White 

. NOT VOTING—31 
Andrews Glass Thomas, Idaho 
Barkley Hayden Thomas, Utah 
Brewster McCarran Tobey 
Bridges Moore Truman 
Brooks Murdock Tunnell 
Byrd Nye Wallgren 
Chavez Pepper Walsh, N. J 
Clark, Idaho Reed Wiley 
Downey Reynolds Wilson 
George Scrugham 
Gillette Shipstead 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. On this 
question the yeas are 37—— 

Mr. CONNALLY. Before the result is 
announced I should like to ask, Did the 
senior Senator from New York under- 
stand the question? 

Mr. CHANDLER, A point of order. 

Mr. CONNALLY. That it was to send 
all these nominations back to the com- 
mittee? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state his point of order. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. The Chair 
had started to announce the result, and 
he should proceed with the announce- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On this 
vote the yeas are 37 and the nays are 27; 
and the motion is agreed to. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask that 
the President be notified forthwith of 
all nominations this day confirmed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


RECESS 


Mr. HILL. As in legislative session, I 
move that the Senate take a recess until 
12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o’clock and 2 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Thursday, 
December 7, 1944, at 12 o’clock meridian, 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate December 6 (legislative day of 
November 21), 1944: 

In THE Navy 

Vice Admiral Samuel M. Robinson, United 
States Navy, to be a vice admiral in the Navy, 
for temporary service, to rank from the 31st 
day of January 1942. 

Vice Admiral Willis A. Lee, Jr., United 
States Navy, to be a vice admiral in the Navy, 
for temporary service, to rank from the 21st 


| day of March 1944. 


Vice Admiral Theodore S. Wilkinson, United 
States Navy, to be a vice admiral in the Navy, 
for temporary service, to rank from the 12th 
day of August 1944. 

Capt. Ralph S. Riggs, United States Navy, 
to be a rear admiral in the Navy, for tem- 
porary service, to rank from the 16th day of 
June 1943. 

Capt. Bernard L, Austin, United States Navy, 
to be a commodore in the Navy, for tem- 

service, to continue while serving as 
Assistant Chief of Staff, to the Commander in 
Chief, United States Pacific Fleet and Pacific 
Ocean Areas. 

Commodore Ellery W. Stone, United States 
Naval Reserve, to be a rear admiral in the 
Naval Reserve, for temporary service, to con- 
tinue while serving as Chief Commissioner 
of the Allied Mediterranean Commission. 

Rear Admiral Wilson Brown, United States 
Navy, when retired on December 1, 1944, to 
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be placed on the retired list of the Navy with 
the rank of vice admiral pursuant to an act 
of Congress approved June 16, 1942. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate December 6 (legislative day 
of November 21), 1944; 


FOREIGN SERVICE 
TO BE CONSULS GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA 
James Hugh Kelley, Jr. 
William E. DeCourcy 


TO BE CONSULS OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
Hartwell Johnson 
Harry M. Donaldson 


TO BE CONSULS GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA 
Alb..t M. Doyle 
Paul P. Steintorf 
Lewis Clark 
William M. Gwynn 
Paul C. Squire 
James R. Wilkinson 


TO BE FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICERS, UNCLASSIFIED, 
VICE CONSULS OF CAREER, AND SECRETARIES IN 
THE DIPLOMATIC SERVICE OF THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA 
A. John Cope, Jr. 

J. Ramon Solana 


TO BE A CONSUL OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA 


Robert M. Taylor 


In THE ARMY 
TEMPORARY APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY OF THE 
UNITED STATES y 


To be lieutenant general 
Wilhelm Delp Styer 


To be major generals 
James Maurice Gavin 
Clarence Ames Martin 
Orvil Arson Anderson 
John Y. York, Jr. 
Robert Morris Webster 
Kenneth Bonner Wolfe 
Leo Donovan 
Harry Briggs Vaughan 
Arthur Arnim White 
Willard Gordon Wyman 
Wilton Burton Persons 
James Edmund Parker 
Frank Emil Stoner 
Russel Burton Reynolds 
Julian Sommerville Hatcher 
Clyde Lloyd Hyssong 
William Howard Arnold 
Royal Bertrand Lord 
James Alward Van Fleet 
Carl Adolphus Hardigg 
William Richard Arnold 
Otto Lauren Nelson, Jr. 

To be brigadier generals 
William Thaddeus Sexton 
Josiah Toney Dalbey 
Francis Kosier Newcomer ` 
Robert Reese Neyland, Jr. 
Clyde Davis Eddleman 
Walter Edwin Todd 
Robert Ward Berry 
Morrill Watson Marston 
Hugh Bryan Hester 
Matthew John Gunner 
John Andrews Rogers 
Jack Weston Wood 
Walter Joseph Muller 
Fenton Stratton Jacobs 
Herbert Bernard Loper 
James Michael Fitzmaurice 
Carroll Arthur Powell 
Roy William Grower 
William Joseph Morrissey 
Joseph James O'Hare 
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William Lecel Lee 

John Moore Thompson 
Kendall Jordan Fielder 
Francis Andrew March 
Lewis Tenney Ross 
Charles Frederick Colson 
Halley Grey Maddox 
Edmund Clayton Lynch 
Neal Henry McKay 

John Howell Collier 

Ralph Julian Canine 
Wayne Carleton Smith 
Clyde Massey 

John Paul Doyle 

Prancis Augustus Englehart 
Bruce Cooper Clarke F 
Emil Lenzner 

Leroy Hugh Watson 

James Creel Marshall 
Robinson Earl Duff 
William Albert Collier 
Sumner Waite 

Julian Merritt Chappell 
William Franklin Campbell 
John Ter Bush Bissell 
Carter Weldon Clarke 

Ford Larimore Fair 

George Foreman Rixey 
Urban Niblo 

Crump Garvin 

Harry Howard Baird 

James Stevenson Rodwell 
Emery Scott Wetzel 

Harold Loring Mace 

Harold Alling McGinnis 
Harold Eugene Eastwood 
Hammond McDougal Monroe 
Francis Gerard Brink 
Samuel Davis Sturgis, Jr. 
Ernest Aaron Bixby : 
John Harold Wilson 
Charles Heyward Barnwell, Jr, 
Ralph Adel Snavely 


To be a major general 
William Joseph Donovan 
To be brigadier generals 


Robert Wilbar Wilson 

L. Kemper Williams 

Frederick Walker Castle 

Archie J, Old, Jr. 

David Sarnoff 

Timothy James Manning 

William Andros Barron, Jr. 

Oscar Nathaniel Solbert 

John Adams Appleton 

Rudolph Charles Kuldell 

PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR ARMY 

To be colonels 


Stanley Lonzo Scott, Corps of Engineers. 

Henry Crampton Jones, Field Artillery. 

Carl Lee Marriott, Chemical Warfare Serv- 
ice, subject to examination required by law. 

James Arthur Pickering, Pield Artillery. 

James Knox Cockrell, Cavalry. 

William Spence, Field Artillery. 

Willis McDonald Chapin, Coast Artillery 
Corps. 

Fred Beeler Inglis, Field Artillery. 

Robert Bruce McBride, Jr., Field Artillery. 

Paul Vincent Kane, Field Artillery. 

DeRosey Carroll Cabell, Ordnance Depart- 
ment, 

William Ewen Shipp, Cavalry. 


To be lieutenant colonels 


John James Baker, Infantry. 

George Louis Boyle, Finance Department. 

Robert Brice Johnston, Quartermaster 
Corps. 
Paul Ainsworth Berkey, Pield Artillery, sub- 
ject to examination required by law. 

Dana Gray McBride, Cavalry. 

Donald Boyer Phillips, Air Corps. 

William Wallace Robertson, Infantry. 

William Peyton Campbell, Finance Depart- 
ment. 

Harry Starkey Aldrich, Coast Artillery 
Corps. 

xC——562 
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Hugh Perry Adams, Field Artillery. 

Cecil Elmore Archer, Air Corps. 

Thomas Edward Moore, Field Artillery. 

Stephen Yates McGiffert, Field Artillery. 

John Otis Hyatt, Quartermaster Corps. 

Louis Meline Merrick, Air Corps. 

Lee Roy Woods, Jr., Finance Department. 

Rox Hunter Donaldson, Field Artillery. 

Dudley Warren Watkins, Air Corps. 

Arthur Nathaniel Willis, Cavalry. 

Lyman Perley Whitten, Air Corps. 

Ray Henry Clark, Air Corps. 

Homer Wilbur Ferguson, Air Corps. 

James Richmond Simpson, Infantry. 

Philip Schwartz, Ordnance Department. 

Richard Brown Thornton, Quartermaster 
Corps, 

Pacifico Castor Sevilla, Philippine Scouts, 
subject to examination required by law. 

Charles Nicholas Senn Ballou, Infantry. 

Samuel Rubin, Coast Artillery Corps. 

Walden Sharp Lewis, Infantry. 

Andrew Julius Evans, Infantry. 

Donald McKechnie Ashton, Infantry. 

Edward Alfred Mueller, Quartermaster 
Corps. 

Robert William Calvert Wimsatt, Air Corps. 

Amado Martelino, Philippine Scouts, sub- 
ject to examination required by law. 

Victor Zalamea Gomez, Philippine Scouts, 
subject to examination required by law. 

Clayton Huddle Studebaker, Field Artil- 
lery. 

Albert James Wick, Quartermaster Corps. 

Raymond Taylor Tompkins, Field Artil- 
lery, subject to examination required by law. 

George Alfred Arnold Jones, Field Artil- 
lery. 

George Evans Burritt, Field Artillery. 

William Madison Mack, Signal Corps. 

Walter Jesse Klepinger, Field Artillery 

Frank Charl~- McConnell, Coast Artillery 
Corps. 
Donald Fowler Fritch, Air Corps. 

James Madison Callicutt, Field Artillery. 

Reginald Pond Lyman, Signal Corps. 

John Sharpe Griffith, Air Corps, subject to 
examination required by law. 

Pio Quevedo Caluya, Philippine Scouts, 
subject to examination required by law. 

George Work Marvin, Corps of Engineers. 


To be first lieutenants 


Charles Adam Ott, Jr., Field Artillery, 
Richard Gates Davis, Corps of Engineers. 


To be colonels 


David Loran Robeson, Medical Corps. 
Joseph Ignatius Martin, Medical Corps. 
Thomas Randolph McCarley, Medical Corps. 
Lester Eastwocd Beringer, Medical Corps. 
John Moorhaj Tamraz, Medical Corps. 


To be lieutenant colonels 


John Morris Hargreaves, Medical Corps. 

Don Longfellow, Medical 

William Frank DeWitt, Medical Corps. 

To be majors 

Max Naimark, Medical Corps. 

Vernon James Erkenbeck, Medical Corps, 
subject to examination required by law. 

Arthur Herbert Thompson, Medical Corps. 

Wilson Theodore Smith, Medical Corps. 

Clarendon Barron Woods, Medical Corps. 

Joe Alexander Bain, Medical Corps. 

Cecil Spencer Mollohan, Medical Corps. 

Francis Whitney Hall, Medical Corps. 


To be captains 


Todd Merriam Mulford, Medical Corps. 
Joseph Edward Walther, Medical Corps. 
Fred Ries Sloan, Medical Corps. 
Colin Francis Vorder Bruegge, 
Corps. 
Hamilton Boyd, Jr., Medical Corps. 
John Sidney Clapp, Medical Corps. 
Emil Joseph Genetti, Medical Corps. 
Vernon Charles Kelly, Medical Corps. 
Robert Richard Jones, Medical Corps. 
Augustus Lynn Baker, Jr., Medical Corps. 
Thompson Eldridge Potter, Medical Corps. 


Medical 
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Herman Saul Wigodsky, Medical Corps. 
Camp Stanley Huntington, Medical Corps. 
To be colonels 

Vivian Z. Brown, Dental Corps. 

Clarence Roy Benney, Dental Corps. 

Nathan Menzo Neate, Veterinary Corps. 

John MacWilliams (chaplain), United 
States Army. 

Roy Hartford Parker (chaplain), United 
States Army. 


To be a lieutenant colonel 
Walter Edwin Chase, Dental Corps, 


To be captains 

Randolph Lynn Gregory (chaplain), United 
States Army. 

Arthur Henry Marsh (chaplain), United 
States Army. 

To be a first lieutenant 

Kenneth Oswald Due, Quartermaster - 
Corps, subject to examination required by 
law. 

To be majors 

Joseph Sibley Cirlot, Medical Corps. 

Richard Howard Eckhardt, Medical Corps. 

John Mars Caldwell, Jr., Medical Corps. 

Charles Parmalee Ward, Medical Corps. 

Elmer Arthur Lodmell, Medical Corps. 

Lester Paul Veigel, Medical Corps. 

George Lewis Beatty, Medical Corps. 

Harold Irvin Amory, Medical Corps. 

John Albert Egan, Medical Corps, 

George Gustavo Guiteras, Medical Corps. 

Edgar Louis Olson, Medical Corps. 

Charles Edwards Spellman, Medical Corps. 

Joe Harrell, Medical Corps. 

To be a captain 
Bruce Hardy Bennett, Medical Corps. 


To be a lieutenant colonel 
Edward Martin Wones, Pharmacy Corps. 
To be a colonel 

Willis Timmons Howard (chaplain), United 
States Army 
APPOINTMENTS, BY TRANSFER, IN THE 7EGULAR 

ARMY 
To Quartermaster Corps 
Capt. John Francis Farra, Jr. 


To Ordnance Department 

First Lt. Hargy Paller 
First Lt. Frank George White 

To Signal Corps 
First Lt. Donald Read Bodine 
First Lt. George William Rhyne 

To Field Artillery 
Second Lt. Jack Teague 

To Infantry 

First Lt. John Joseph Pavick 


To Air Corps 
First Lt. Andrew D'Elia 
Second Lt. Donald Hepburn Bruner 
POSTMASTERS 
ARKANSAS 


Elmer Freas Crutchfield, Batesville. 
Sara M. Higginbottom, Wickes. 
Simon O. Norris, Williford, 


INDIANA 


Wanda R. Barnett, Michigantown. 
Vern Hahn, Wakarusa. 


LOUISIANA 
Edward P. Terrell, Jr., Avery Island. 
Cleora W. Charleville, Cloutierville. 
Adina M. Edwards, Noble. 
Monroe Erskins, Sikes. 
Carl E. Blackwell, Simpson. 


WISCONSIN 
Jules G. Pierre, Brussels. 
George V. Carolan, Glenbeulah. 
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WITHDRAWAL 


Executive nomination withdrawn from 
the Senate December 6 (legislative day 
of November 21), 1944: 


In THE Navy 


Capt. Ellery W. Stone, United States Naval 
Reserve, to be a rear admiral in the Naval 
Reserve, for temporary service. 


REJECTION 


Executive nomination rejected by the 
Senate December 6 (legislative day of 
November 21), 1944: 


POSTMASTER 
MISSOURI 


Rachel Elgiva McCracken to be postmaster 
at Galt, Mo. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 6, 1944 


The House met at 11 o'clock a. m., and 
was called to order by the Speaker. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera 
Montgomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Heavenly Father, out of Thy infinite 
fountain of mercy, opened by Thy loving 
heart and brought near to us by the sac- 
rificial death of our Saviour, grant us 
the treasures of wisdom, righteousness, 
and self-control. Bring our hearts under 
the influence of the Divine Presence, 
hallowing our affections and sanctifying 
our responsibilities. Keep our minds in 
unshaken faith, in the wonder of Thy 
Fatherhood, and under the calming rest 
of that spirit that bids the troubled 
waters die. “Be not afraid, lo, it is I.” 

Brighten all our course that we may 
irradiate the lives of the lowly and com- 
fort the sorrowing; with Thine own con- 
solations do Thou give them the garment 
of praise for the spirit of heaviness that 
cares and anxieties may eease to gnaw. 
O Son of Man, whose message is to those 
who bleed and suffer and most assuredly 
for our wounded soldiers, may they never 
hunger nor yield to despair because of us. 
O walk the battlefields, through the hos- 
pitals, and in the homes; with Thy pres- 
ence give them new wills, fresh visions, 
and the blessing of a new-found joy. By 
the countless crosses and stars round 
which the winds sigh and moan and by 
the eternal law of love by which the 
world alone can be saved, O summon us 
to a deeper self-effacement. Through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr, 
Frazier, its legislative clerk, announced 
that the Senate agrees to the amend- 
ments of the House to bills of the Senate 
of the following titles: 


S. 218. An act to authorize relief of dis- 
bursing officers of the Army on account of 
loss or deficiency of Government funds, 
vouchers, records, or papers in their charge; 
and 

S. 267. An act relating to marriage and 
divorce among members of the Klamath and 
Modoc Tribes and Yahooskin Band of Snake 
Indians. 
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The message also announced that the 
Vice President has appointed Mr. BARK- 
LEY and Mr. Brewster members of the 
joint select committee on the part of 
the Senate, as provided for in the act of 
August 5, 1939, entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for the disposition of certain records 
of the United States Government,” for 
the disposition of executive papers in 
the following departments and agency: 
. Department of Agriculture. 
Department of Commerce. 
Department of Labor. 

Department of the Navy. 
Post Office Department. 
Department of the Treasury. 
Department of War. 
Government Printing Office. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the bill (H. R. 2185) entitled “An act to 
authorize the Secretary of the Interior, 
in carrying out the purposes of the act of 
May 18, 1916 (39 Stat. 137), to purchase 
logs, lumber, and other forest products,” 
disagreed to by the House; agrees to the 
conference asked by the House on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and appoints Mr. O’Manoney, 
Mr, THomas of Oklahoma, Mr. WHEELER, 


SSS Se Bree 


Mr. La FOLLETTE, and Mr. SHIPSTEAD to 


be the conferees on the part of the Sen- 
ate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, a bill of the House of the fol- 
lowing title: 

H. R. 4311. an act to authorize the ap- 


pointment of two additional Assistant Sec- 
retaries of State. 


GRANTING RIGHTS-OF-WAY FOR PETRO- 
LEUM PIPE LINES, TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH LINES WITHIN AREA OF IN- 
DIAN ROCK DAM, YORK COUNTY, PA. 


Mr. DISNEY: Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 5219) to 
provide for the granting of rights-of- 
way for pipe lines for petroleum and 
petroleum products and for telephone 
and/or telegraph lines through and 
across lands of the United States within 
the area of Indian Rock Dam and Reser- 
voir, located in York County, Pa., and its 
immediate consideration. I may say 
that I have discussed this matter with 
the majority leaders. The bill has a fa- 
vorable report from the War Depart- 
ment, from the Petroleum Administra- 
tor for War, and from the Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee of the 
House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has 
consulted with the Members who may be 
interested? 

Mr, DISNEY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
written letters to all of the official ob- 
jectors. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
will the gentleman please explain the 
legislation requested? 

Mr. DISNEY. The Sinclair Pipe Line 
Co. was acquiring and had acquired a 
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large amount of right-of-way for the 
building of a war pipe line from Steu- 
benville, Ohio, to Marcus Hook, N. J., and 
thence down to Baltimore. During that 
process the Government started to con- 
demn lands in this Indian reservation 
for a reservoir in Pennsylvania. The 
Sinclair Co. then disclaimed and deeded 
their rights-of-way to the Government. 
The Secretary of War granted one of 
these 5-year easements, which is non- 
extendable. The only way in which they 
can continue is to have action by Con- 
gress. | 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. And 
the War Department is agreeable to the 
legislation. 

Mr. DISNEY. Yes. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
withdraw my reservation of objection, 
Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary 
of War be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
empowered, to grant to Sinelair Refining Co., 
a Maine corporation, its successors and as- 
signs, an easement for rights-of-way for pipe 
lines for the transportation of crude petro- 
leum and/or the products and/or byproducts 
thereof, and also for telegraph and/or tele- 
phone lines, for use in connection with the 
operation of such pipe line or pipe lines, over, 
through, under, and across all those certain 
lands of the United States embraced tn what 
is known as Indian Rock Dam and Reservoir 
Area in the-county of York, Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania: Provided, That such ease- 
ment shall be granted only upon a finding 
by the Secretary of War that the same will 
not substantially injure the interests of the 
United States in the property affected there- 
by, and will not be incompatible with the 
public interest: And provided further, That 
all or any part of such easement may be 
annulled and forfeited by the Secretary of 
War after reasonable notice (a) for failure 
of said Sinclair Refining Co., or its successors 
or assigns, to comply with the terms or con- 
ditions of any grant made hereunder or (b) 
for abandonment of such easement: And 
provided further, That all moneys which may 
accrue to the United States under the pro- 
visions of this act shall be deposited in the 
Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 4, after the comma, insert 
“under such terms and conditions as are 
deemed advisable by him.” 


i The committee amendment was agreed 
0. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. BYRNE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BYRNE. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
I was visiting some of my constituents at 
Walter Reed Hospital when the record 
vote on H. R. 5564, pursuant to House 
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Resolution 667, was taken on roll call 
No. 120, and if I had been present I would 
have voted with my 72 colleagues who 
voted against this proposal. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp and include an address de- 
livered by Gov. Leverett Saltonstall, of 
Massachusetts. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENDING CERTAIN PROVISIONS OF 
THE INTERNAL REVENUE. CODE 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to take from 
the Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 5543) 
extending the time for the release of 
powers of appointment for the purposes 
of certain provisions of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code, and for other purposes, which 
was unanimously reported by the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 403 (d) (3) 
of the Revenue Act of 1942 (relating to the 
release of certain powers of appointment) 
is amended by striking out “January 1, 
1945 wherever it appears and inserting in 
lieu thereof “July 1, 1945“ and section 
452 (c) of the Revenue Act of 1942 is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(c) Release before July 1, 1945: 

“(1) A release of a power to appoint before 
July 1, 1945, shall not be deemed a transfer 
of property by the individual possessing such 
power. 

“(2) This subsection shall apply to all 
calendar years prior to 1945 and to that part 
of the calendar year 1945 prior to July 1, 
1945.“ 

Sec. 2. (a) Section 162 (d) (1) (B) of the 
Revenue Act of 1942 (relating to employees’ 
trusts) is amended to read as follows: 

“(B) such a plan shall be considered as 
satisfying the requirements of section 165 
(a) (3), (4), (5), and (6) for the period be- 
ginning with the beginning of the first tax-. 
able year following December 31, 1942, and 
ending March 15, 1945, if the provisions 
thereof satisfy such requirements by March 
15, 1945, and if by that time all provisions 
of such plan which are necessary to satisfy 
such requirements are in effect and have 
been made effective for all purposes with 
respect to the portion of such period after 
December 31, 1943.” 

(b) Section 162 (d) (2) of the Revenue 
Act of 1942 (relating to employees’ trusts) 
is amended to read as follows: 

“(2) A stock bonus, pension, profit-shar- 
ing, or annuity plan— 

“(A) put into effect after September 1, 
1942, and prior to January 1, 1945, shall be 
considered as satisfying the requirements 
of section 165 (a) (3), (4), (5), and (6) for 
the period beginning with the date on which 
it was put into effect and ending with March 
15, 1945, if all provisions of the plan which 
are necessary to satisfy such requirements 
are in effect by the end of such period and 
have been made effective for all purposes 
with respect to the portion of such period 
after December 31, 1943; 

“(M) put into effect after December 31, 
1944, shall be considered as satisfying the 
requirements of section 165 (a) (3), (4), (5), 
and (6) for the period beginning with the 
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date on which it was put into effect and end- 
ing with the 15th day of the third month 
following the close of the taxable year of the 
employer in which the plan was put in effect, 
if all provisions of the plan which are neces- 
sary to satisfy such requirements are in 
effect by the end of such period and have 
been made effective for all purposes with 
respect to the whole of such period.” 

Sec. 3. If a claim for credit or refund un- 
der the internal revenue laws relates to an 
overpayment on account of the deductibility 
by the taxpayer of a loss in respect of prop- 
erty considered destroyed or seized under 
section 127 (a) of the Internal Revenue Code 


(relating to war losses) for a taxable year- 


beginning in 1941, the 3-year period of limi- 
tation prescribed in section 322 (b) (1) of 
the Internal Revenue Code shall in no event 
expire prior to December 31, 1945. In the 
case of such a claim filed on or before De- 
cember 31. 1945, the amount of the credit 
or refund may exceed the portion of the 
tax paid within the period provided in sec- 
tion 322 (b) (2) or (3) of such code, which- 
ever is applicable, to the extent of the 
amount of the overpayment attributable to 
the deductibility of the loss described in this 
section. 


Mr. REED of New York: Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Yerk? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the purpose of this bill H. R. 5543 is 


merely to give additional time for tax-. 


payers to comply with certain provisions 
of the internal revenue laws. It does not 
in any way change the substantive pro- 
visions of existing law. It was unani- 
mously reported by our committee and 
has the approval of the staff of the Joint 
Committee on Internal Revenue Taxa- 
tion and the Treasury Department. The 
bill is in the interest of the taxpayers. 
The bill makes the following extensions: 

First. It extends the time to June 30, 
1945, for the release of powers of appoint- 
ment without incurring liability under 
the estate and gift tax provisions. 

Second. It provides additional time for 
taxpayers to make amendments to em- 
ployers’ pension plans in order to meet 
the requirements of the statute. As to 
pension plans put into effect prior to 
January 1, 1945, an extension is granted 
up to March 15, 1945. As to employer 
pension plans put into effect after Jan- 
uary 1, 1945, a continuing system is 
adopted allowing 2% months after the 
close of the employer’s taxable year. 

Third. An extension of time for filing 
claims for credit or refund in the case of 
war losses sustained in 1941 is provided 
up to December 31, 1945. These claims 
would ordinarily have to be filed on or 
before March 15, 1945. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


PAYMENT OF TAXES BY CHECK AND 
MONEY ORDER 


Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
for the immediate consideration of the 
bill (H. R. 5565) to authorize collectors 
of internal revenue to receive certain 
checks and money orders in payment of 
taxes and for revenue stamps. 
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The Clerk read the title of the bill, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr, 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
will the gentleman explain the bill? 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Speaker, the purpose of H. R. 5565 is 
to permit the collectors of internal rev- 
enue to accept cashiers’ and treasurers’ 
checks, as well as postal, express, bank, 
and telegraph money orders in payment 
for internal-revenue stamps. Under ex- 
isting law, collectors can only accept cash 
or certified checks in payment for inter- 
nal-revenue stamps. This bill was unan- 
imously reported and has the aproval o 
the staff of the joint committee and the 
Treasury Department. It is simply for 
the convenience of the taxpayers in en- 
abling them to use these checks and 
money orders, 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
withdraw my reservation of objection, 
Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That section 3656 of the 
Internal Revenue Code (relating to payment 
of taxes by check) is amended to read as 
follows: 

“Sec. 3656. Payment by Check and Money 
Orders. 

“(a) Certified, cashiers’, and treasurers’ 
checks and money orders: 

“(1) Authority to receive: It shall be law- 
ful for collectors to receive for internal 
revenue taxes or in payment of stamps to be 
used in payment of internal revenue taxes 
certified, cashiers’, and treasurers’ checks 
drawn on National and State banks and 
trust companies, and United States postal, 
bank, express, and telegraph money orders, 
during such time and under such regulations 
as the Commissioner, with the approval of 
the Secretary, may prescribe. 

“(2) Discharge of liability: 

“(A) Check duly paid: No person who 
may be indebted to the United States on 
account of internal revenue taxes or stamps 
used or to be used in payment of internal 
revenue taxes who shall have tendered a cer- 
tified, cashier’s, or treasurer's check or 
money order as provisional payment there- 
for, in accordance with the terms of this 
subsection, shall be released from the obli- 
gation to make ultimate payment thereof 
until such certified, cashier’s, or treasurer’s 
check or money order so received has been 
duly paid. 

“(B) Check unpaid: If any such check or 
money order so received is not duly paid the 
United States shall, in addition to its right 
to exact payment from the party originally 
indebted therefor, have a lien for the amount 
of such check upon all the assets of the bank 
on which drawn or for the amount of such 
money order upon all the assets of the issuer 
thereof; and such amount shall be paid out 
of its assets in preference to any or all other 
claims whatsoever against said bank or issuer 
except the necessary costs and expenses of 
administration and the reimbursement of 
the United States for the amount expended 
in the redemption of the circulating notes 
of such bank. 

“(b) Other checks: 

“(1) Authority to receive: Collectors may 
receive checks in addition to those specified 
in subsection (a) in payment of taxes other 
than those payable by stamp during such 
time and under such rules and regulations as 
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the Commissioner, with the approval of the 
Secretary, shall prescribe. 

. “(2) Ultimate liability: If a check so re- 
ceived is not paid by the bank on which it 
is drawn the person by whom such check has 
been tendered shall remain liable for the pay- 
ment of the tax and for all legal penalties 
and additions to the same extent as if such 
check had not been tendered.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


WASHINGTON VERSUS HILLMAN 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

Mr. SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, the man 
who was first in peace, first in war and 
first in the hearts of his countrymen, 
when in a position to become king or 
dictator; when he was taken “up into 
an exceedingly high mountain” and 
shown all the kingdoms of the world and 
the glory of them, turned his back upon 
ambition, and solemnly warned our peo- 
ple to avoid entanglement in foreign af- 
fairs. 

Under the system of government which 
he established, we have, in the opinion 
of Churchill, one of the greatest empire 
builders in the modern world, “in 3 or 4 
years, in sober fact, become the greatest 
military, naval, and air power in the 
world.“ 

Now we are told by the Russian-born 
Hillman, who claims to have controlled, 
in the recent election, the decisive votes 
which will place the President in the 
White Eouse for a fourth term, referring 
to his organization, that— 

It's a good thing for America and the world 
at large to have a force inside the United 
States fighting for proper international co- 
operation. 


Washington was the personification of 
honor, of honesty, of Christianity. Hill- 
man unblushingly, on December 5 in Lon- 
don, told the press, knowing his state- 
ment would be broadcast throughout the 
world, that no one takes party platforms 
seriously. 

Hillman not only presumes to repu- 
diate the sound doctrine of our first and 
greatest President, but so sure is he of 
his power that, after claiming here in 
America the allegiance of more than a 
hundred of the people’s representatives, 
he brazenly endorses falsehood, subter- 
fuge, the repudiation of one’s word and 
honor. 

Those who, during the last campaign, 
assisted Hillman by money, work, or vote, 
now know from his own lips that he 
neither believes in honor or in honesty, 
in our form of government, in our way of 
life, and that, by his acceptance of the 
Communists and their support, he denies 
the existence of God, the efficacy of 
Christianity. 

Let his supporters and his political al- 
lies cheer while other citizens hang their 
heads in shame, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BENNETT of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
my colleague the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. PLoESER] be permitted to ex- 
tend his remarks in the Recorp and in- 
clude a brief editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp on two 
subjects and to include in one a resolution 
and in another a brief editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 


SELF-DETERMINATION BY NATIONS OF 
THEIR FORM OF GOVERNMENT 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, as one Member of the House I 
want to commend without reservation 
the statement of our State Department 
which was carried in this morning’s press 
to the effect that our Government stands 
foursquare for the right of the people of 
every nation in this world to choose 
democratically and freely their own gov- 
ernment without interference on the part 
of any other power. I am glad the state- 
ment was made to apply specifically to 
Italy in view of a recent statement by the 
British Foreign Minister regarding the 
personnel of the Italian Cabinet. To my 
mind, it is entirely timely that this an- 
nouncement should have been made and 
this position taken by our State Depart- 
ment. Indeed I believe such a statement 
of this country’s position is overdue. I 
believe it will increase that reservoir of 
good will among the smaller nations of 


the world which our country enjoys and 


upon which alone we can hope to build 
the future peace of the world. 


CATHOLIC BISHOPS’ DUMBARTON OAKS 
STATEMENT ENTITLED TO WIDESPREAD 
APPROVAL 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks and include the Catholic 
bishops’ Dumbarton Oaks statement. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. CELLER addressed the House. His 
remarks-appear in the Appendix.] 


EXTENDING THE STATUTE OF LIMITA- 
TION IN CERTAIN CASES 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the joint resolution (S. J, 
Res. 156) to extend the statute of limita. 
tion in certain cases, 
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The Clerk read the title of the joint 
resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

Mr. SHORT. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, and I am not going 
to object, due to the briefness of time, we 
all realize that the statute of limitations, 
if it is to be extended, must be acted 
upon by tomorrow. However, in order to 
keep the record straight and make it ab- 
solutely clear to the Members of Congress 
and particularly to the American people, 
I want to say that our willingness to al- 
low this Senate joint resolution to be 
brought up under unanimous consent 
should not be interpreted as giving our 
stamp of approval to it. If we had our 
way, the resolution I introduced in the 
House on November 28, House Joint Reso- 
lution 319, and Which was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, would be 
carried out, because it simply orders the 
War and Navy Departments to carry out 
the provisions of Public Law 339 of the 
Seventy-eighth Congress, which we 
passed last June. When one cannot get 
a whole loaf, he must take a half loaf. 
With some difficulty Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 156 passed that body and though 
the resolution is unsatisfactory, it is bet- 
ter than nothing. The statute of limita- 
tions should not be allowed to expire and 
for this reason I do not object. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
might I state that the present considera- 
tion of the resolution in no way is to be 
construed, following what the gentle- 
man said, as a disposition on the part of 
the leadership on the majority side of 
opposition to the gentleman’s resolu- 
tion. But in view of the shortness of 
time it is considered wise and advisable 
and practical to pass the Senate resolu- 
tion. It is for the purpose of preserving 
whatever legal rights exist under the 
law so that no one can claim the statute 
of limitations as a defense, and the Sen- 
ate resolution is put through in order to 
insure that. It is because of the time 
element involved that we do so. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, I am very 
glad that the majority leader has made 
that statement. Of course, the Army 
and Navy boards of investigation, in 
making their reports, very clearly stated 
that not only Admiral Kimmel and Gen- 
eral Short but other persons likewise 
made grave errors, not only at Pearl 
Harbor but also here in the United States, 
though we have not yet been told who 
those persons are or why action has not 
been taken against them. 

Of course, we must accept the reports 
of the Secretary of War and Secretary 
of the Navy that the trials cannot be 
held at this particular time because of 
security reasons, It is difficult for our 
lay minds to figure out just how a frank 
and full revelation of all the facts sur- 
rounding Pearl Harbor could now en- 
danger our national security or seriously 
interfere with our war efforts. Still the 
Army and Navy undoubtedly have secrets 
that the public should not know. But 
some day the whole story will be told; 
truth cannot always be hidden from the 
people, 
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It will be remembered that the Roberts 
commission’s report found both Kimmel 
and Short guilty of “dereliction of duty.” 
The investigating committees of the War 
and Navy Departments, while finding 
Kimmel and Short made mistakes and 
errors, declared that “on the basis of 
present evidence” the facts and findings 
do not warrant their courts martial. 
Both Secretaries of War and Navy ex- 
pressed their desire and intention to 
continue their investigations. Evident- 
ly tney are not fully satisfied with the 
findings of their own committees. If 
Kimmel and Short are innocent, why not 
restore them to the active list? Some- 
body was certainly to blame for Pearl 
Harbor. If Kimmel and Short were not 
to blame, then who is to blame? The 
American people want to know; they are 
entitled to know. : 

Mr. Speaker, the Pearl Harbor disaster 
is largely if not wholly a matter to be 
dealt with by the Executive. The Presi- 
dent has the authority and the responsi- 
bility to act. 

However, since the Commander in 
Chief of our armed forces has shown 
little or no inclination to dispose finally 
of the matter it has devolved upon the 
Congress of the United States to take 
action. 

On two occasions we have extended for 
6 months the statute of limitations. 
We acted on our own initiative. We were 
forced to do so because the War and Navy 
Departments were about to permit the 
statutory period to expire with no action 
taken. 

Last June the linit of legislative 
patience in this matter was reached. At 
hearings upon legislation to extend the 
statutory period, and to direct the War 
and Navy Departments to institute court- 
martial proceedings forthwith, repre- 
sentatives of those departments indi- 
cated that they were not in position to 
act, because they had not even com- 
menced investigations into the matter. 
Imagine such a thing. No information 
21½ years after Pearl Harbor. Why? As 
a consequence, Congress again extended 
the statutory period. The act also di- 
rected the Secretaries of War and Navy 
to investigate the circumstances sur- 
rounding the Japanese attack and to take 
appropriate action—to take such action 
as was justified by the results of these 
investigations. 

The President signed this bill. 

It was the sentiment of Congress and 
the country that further procrastination 
in regard to the Pearl Harbor incident 
was not in the national interest. 

The fathers and mothers of those who 
died in Hawaii that Sunday were anxious 
for the truth. 

The people of the Nation who have 
never recovered from or forgotten the 
dastardly attack on the flag, or the 
terrible damage to the fleet, were anxious 
for the truth. 

There was, and is, a strong conviction 
among our people, regardless of party, 
that the two officers who have borne for 
this long period the stigma of Pearl 
Harbor should have their day in court. 

These, in brief, were the considerations 
that prompted the legislation of last 
June with its positive direction to the 


War and Navy Departments to investi- 
gate and to take appropriate action. 

What has been the intervening his- 
tory? The War and Navy Departments 
ordered and conducted through duly 
constituted tribunals independent in- 
vestigations. 

Naturally, any Army board of investi- 
gation or Navy court of inquiry would be 
reluctant to issue any report critical of 
its Commander in Chief—especially in 
time of war. 

Nevertheless, the officers who presided 
were of the highest rank and must have 
possessed character and intelligence. 

Their hearings were lengthy. Both the 
Army board and the Navy court jour- 
neyec to the scene of the disaster. 

Over a month ago they submitted their 
reports and recommendations to the 
Secretary of War and the Secretary of 
the Navy. 

Then silence followed—a silence ex- 
plained by the alleged necessity of study- 
ing the reports or classifying them. 

At this time, Congress has a right to 
expect from the War and Navy Depart- 
ments a clear-cut explanation of the 
results of these investigations and an 
official statement of their position with 
regard to the necessity of further con- 
gressional action. 

We ought not to have to act blindly 
and in the dark. 

We gave these Departments a directive 
to take appropriate action by December 
7, 1944, on the basis of their investiga- 
tions. 

There can be no further excuse cffered 
that the War and Navy Departments do 
not have the facts. 

They owe it to Congress and to the 
country to make clear before the expira- 
tion of the present extension on Decem- 
ber 7 what their investigations show the 
facts to be, and what action they have 
taken or propose to take against any in- 
dividuals as a result of those investiga- 
tions. 

They cannot expect Congress, from 
whom these facts have thus far been 
withheld, to bear the brunt of public in- 
cignation over more delays and mystery 
in this matter. 

If these investigations have cleared 
Admiral Kimmel and General Short, 
then fair play to those officers and the 
American people requires a clear official 
statement to that effect. 

If these investigations have indicated 
that other individuals, and not Kimmel 
and Short, were responsible for Pearl 
Harbor, then the American people have 
a right to know who these individuals are 
and what action is to be taken against 
them. 

Kimmel and Short have been publicly 
disgraced. They have paid for that fatal 
day with the wreckage of their careers. 
But they have never been tried and con- 
victed. For 3 years they have been de- 
nied the right of every American to a 
public hearing and a verdict as to 
whether they are guilty or innocent. 

The suggestion has been made that the 
American people are more interested in 
winning the war than in knowing the 
truth of Pearl Harbor. This argument is 
advanced in favor of further mystery and 
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delay. There is no logic in such a posi- 
tion. 

There is no reason to beliew: that our 
people lack the capacity to win the war 
and face the truth about a 3-year-old 
tragedy. 

We can win the war without violating 
the decencies of our civilization. We can 
win the war and not keep men con- 
demned without a hearing. We can win 
the war and not shelter guilt or delay the 
exoneration of the guiltless. We can win 
the war and not compromise our na- 
tional honor by sacrificing the honor of 
innocent men. We can win the war 
without keeping a perpetual skeleton in 
the closet. We can win the war without 
jeopardizing our ability to win future 
wars by planting in the hearts of our 
present and future Army and Navy ofñ- 
cers the fear that they have no way in 
America to protect and defend their good 
names. 

We of this Congress, the Secretaries of 
War and the Navy reckon ill if we count 
out the historian of tomorrow. No man 
should dare act on the premise that we 
can delay revelations about Pearl Harbor 
until Kimmel and Short die, and the 
truth perishes with them. Unfortu- 
nately, Frank Knox is now dead. Others, 
too, will die. History will record the 
truth for tomorrow, even though the re- 
lentless search has to ferret out many 
dark and buried secrets. The story of 
the tragedy of Pearl Harbor is bound 
to be fully told. Future generations will 
scorn and despise those who tried to sup- ` 
press it. 

This Congress may grant any further 
extension of time the War and Navy De- 
partments in good faith need and request. 

But this Congress should not condone 
any failure by them to reveal the facts 
their investigations have recorded and 
to indicate the action they propose to 
take. 

We have directed them to act. 

We have expected them to act. 

Before we proceed further on cur cwn 
course we should have the benefit of the 
facts they have available and enlighten- 
ment as to their proposed course of 
action. 

If the rumors current throughout the 
country can be given even the slightest 
credence the responsibility for the catas- 
trophe at Pearl Harbor will be found to 
rest on shoulders other than those of 
Kimmel and Short. This matter has al- 
ready assumed the proportions of the 
Dreyfus case in France. We cannot af- 
ford to have such a stain on the reputa- 
tion of Congress. The failure to act is 
not the fault of Congress. We cannot, 
we must not, we will not make a farce 
of this great tragedy. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
reserving the right to object, I do so for 
the purpose of asking the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack] 
whether the resolution carries the second 
paragraph that was carried in the former 
resolution, with reference to the Depart- 
ment continuing an investigation. Imay 
say that the Navy Department is very 
anxious that the language be contained 
in the resolution directing the Secretary 
of the Navy, in accordance with the 
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statement he made, to continue to make 
an investigation. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
resolution extends the existing law in 
toto. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Has the gen- 
tleman any objection to the resolution 
being amended by this language: 

Src. 2. The Secretary of War and the Sec- 
retary of the Navy are severally directed to 
continue their investigations into the facts 
surrounding the catastrophe described in 
section 1 above, and to commence such pro- 
ceedings against such persons as the facts 
may justify. 


Mr. Speaker, I may state that the Sec- 
retary of the Navy asked me today to 
present this matter to the House, be- 
cause they want that language in what- 
ever resolution is agreed to. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I yield with 
pleasure, 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Does 
the gentleman think that there has been 
plenty of investigation and that what 
the people want are some facts? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia, In view of 
the statement of the Secretary of War 
and the Secretary of the Navy, that they 
are continuing an investigation, we 
should at least concur in their desire to 
do so by authorizing them to do it. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
agree with that, but I think the people 
want some information. 

Mr, VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I also think so. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, may 
I say to the gentleman from Missouri 
Mr. Sort] that, in my opinion, the 
present resolution extends what is con- 
tained in the resolutions we have previ- 
ously passed. 

Mr. SHORT. That is, it extends the 
time for 6 months, in addition to the two 
previous extensions? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Yes; the language 
as contained in the previous resolution 
is extended by this resolution. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
with that understanding, I withdraw my 
reservation of objection and interpose no 
objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, cer- 
tainly it is the intent to extend the pres- 
ent law which the Congress has hereto- 
fore passed in the nature of resolutions, 
and on which we have acted upon in 
the past. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Speak- 
er, that clears it up. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the Senate 
joint resolution? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate joint reso- 
lution, as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That effective as of Decem- 
ber 7, 1943, all statutes, resolutions, laws, 
articles, and regulations, affecting the pos- 
sible prosecution of any person or persons, 
military or civil, connected with the Pearl 
Harbor catastrophe of December 7, 1941, or 
involved in any other possible or apparent 
dereliction of duty, or crime or offense against 
the United Statcs, that operate to prevent the 
court martial, prosecution, trial, or punish- 
ment of any person or persons in military 
or civil capacity, involved in any matter in 
connection with the Pearl Harbor catastrophe 
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of December 7, 1941, or involved in any other 
possible or apparent dereliction of duty, or 
crime or offense against the United States, are 
hereby extended for a further period of 6 
months, in addition to the extensions pro- 
vided for in Public Law 208, Seventy-eighth 
Congress, and Public Law 339, Seventy-eighth 
Congress. 


The Senate joint resolution was or- 
dered to be read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 


FIRST SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION 
BILL, 1945 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri, from the 
Committee on Appropriations, reported 
the bill (H. R. 5587, Rept. No. 2023) mak- 
ing appropriations to supply deficiencies 
in certain appropriations for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1944, and for prior 
fiscal years, and to provide supplemental 
appropriations for the fiscal years ending 
June 30, 1945, and June 30, 1946, and for 
other purposes, which was read a first 
and second time and, with the accom- 
panying*report, referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union and ordered printed. 

Mr. TABER reserved all points of 
order. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the consid- 
eration of the bill (H. R. 5587) making 
appropriations to supply deficiencies in 
certain appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1944, and for prior fiscal 
years, and to provide supplemental ap- 
propriations for the fiscal years ending 
June 30, 1945, and June 30, 1946, and for 
other purposes. 

Pending that motion, I would ask the 
gentleman from New York if he is pre- 
pared to proceed without an agreement 
as to time for general debate. 

Mr. TABER. I think we might better 
fix the time. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Then Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
general debate be limited to 4 hours, one- 
half the time to be controlled by the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Taser] and 
one-half by myself. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Cannon]? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill H. R. 5587, the first sup- 
plemental appropriation bill, 1945, with 
Mr. Bonner in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The first reading of the bill was dis- 
pensed with. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, we submit herewith the last ap- 
propriation bill of the session, It com- 
prises all of the undisposed-of items 
which it is necessary to handle before the 
expiration of the session and the Con- 
gress. 

The estimates as submitted to the 
committee amounted to $587,049,607.12. 
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We recommend to the Congress provi- 
sion for $478,524,712.12, in appropria- 
tions, in reappropriations, and in con- 
tract authority. In other words we 
recommend a decrease of $161,000,000 in 
the estimates, a saving of about 28 per- 
cent. 

This bill is made necessary largely by 
acts of Congress which were enacted sub- 
sequent to the passage of the annual ap- 
propriation acts. For example, the 
Penalty Mail Act, under which depart- 
ments were required to pay postage on 
outgoing mail, and section 213 of the 
independent offices appropriation bill, 
discontinuing agencies of the Govern- 
ment which have been in operation for 
longer than 1 year without direct appro- 
priations or other authorization from 
Congress. 

The largest part of the bill is, of course, 
for the Naval Establishment, which takes 
up 59 percent of the entire amount which 
we are recommending and which is 
largely a liquidation of public works con- 
tracts entered into under contractual 
authority. We have today the largest 
and most powerful Navy in the world, 
and its maintenance is naturally a mat- ` 
ter of correspondingly increased expend- 
iture. 

Another item on which a good deal of 
interest has been evinced is the collec- 
tion of statistics needed for reconversion. 
Under the bill provision is made for the 
collection of statistics we expect to be 
needed for the post-war and reconver- 
sion peroid. 

National housing and community fa- 
cilities recommendations submitted by 
the Bureau of the Budget have been re- 
duced. The Budget recommended $20,- 
000,000; the committee submits a pro- 
posal for $10,000,000. Fifteen million 
was estimated for community facilities 
and the committee recommends a reduc- 
tion to seven and one-half million. 

Another item which received as much 
attention as any in the bill, so far as 
testimony presented before the commit- 
tee was concerned, was the item for the 
supply and distribution of farm labor. 
The testimony before the committee in- 
dicated that the system now in opera- 
tion has worked with such efficiency that 
there is widespread demand for its con- 
tinuation; and the committee recom- 
mends, in excess of the Budget estimates, 
that the date of expiration be extended 
from June 30, the end of the fiscal year, 
to December 31, the end of the calendar 
year, in order to permit full seasonal 
contracts; and also recommends $10,- 
000,000 additional contractual authority 
to insure prompt provision for foreign 
labor needed in the agricultural sections 
where local labor is insufficient to sup- 
ply the demands for wartime production. 

Mr. Chairman, as this bill concludes 
the appropriation program for the ses- 
sion, it may be fitting at this point briefly 
to review the work of the committee for 
the session, the Congress, and the two 
war Congresses. 

In the last two Congresses the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations has handled 
more business, been in more continuous 
sessions, and disposed of more work than 
any Committee on Appropriations in the 
history of the Congress in any like period 
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of time. We have reported out more 
money and more appropriation bills than 
any previous committee of this or any 
other country in the history of the world. 

We have reported out—and I should 
dike to emphasize this point—a more 
drastic reduction, both in amounts and 
by percentages, in nonwar appropriations 
than any previous committee. And we 
have devoted more time, more work, 
more detailed and painstaking research 
into the budgetary needs of the Govern- 
ment than any previous committee. 

These are not idle statements, The 
work of the committee has not been 
done in a corner. The record speaks 
for itself. It is written in documents 
that all may read. A complete record 
is found in the printed hearings and in 
the debate on the floor as reported in 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD and is avail- 
able to all. At the most critical time in 
the history of the Nation, the commit- 
tee has met every emergency and sup- 
plied every need effectively, efficiently, 
and expeditiously. No department of 
the Government has found occasion for 
complaint. In one of the most search- 
ing political campaigns ever conducted, 
there has been no criticism, either direct 
or implied, of the work of the Appropria- 
tions Committee. It has done its work 
to the entire satisfaction not only of the 
press and the Congress, but of every 
governmental agency. 

The highest officers of the Army and 
Navy—and their testimony is in the 
printed hearings—have said that the 
committee has done everything that 
could be done in the prosecution of the 
war and in supporting the war program. 
Representatives of the War Department 
and Navy Department assured the com- 
mittee that there was nothing that they 
could suggest which the committee 
might do which had not been done. 

Mr. Chairman, at a time when it is the 
vogue to criticize congressional proce- 
dure, when there is frequent insistence 
that the procedure of the House is inade- 
quate, antiquated, and inefficient, we 
submit, in answer to that criticism, the 
record of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions through this critical period, in 
which the committee has supplied every 
fiscal need, in which it has met every 
budgetary emergency, to the complete 
satisfaction of every branch of every 
editorial and administrative -agency 
which might be in position to bring legiti- 
mate criticism to bear. 

Likewise, the committee has intro- 
duced, as it has been continuously intro- 
ducing since its establishment, various 
administrative improvements. 

One of the principle criticisms, made in 
the resolutions now pending before the 
Committee on Rules, to renovate, recon- 
dition, and regenerate the House, is that 
we do not have the machinery to provide 
the committees and the Members of the 
House with sufficient data and informa- 
tion and that the Committee on Appro- 
priations in particular is without means 
of securing information other than that 
supplied by the agencies seeking appro- 
priations. : 

Such statements ignore the system of 
investigation which has been in use by 
the Committee on Appropriations during 
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the entire session and under which we 
have investigated every mooted point 
which has come before us, and under 
which we have secured all the informa- 
tion that any member of the committee 
or any Member of the House might de- 
sire. Invariably these resolutions which 
come before the Committee on Rules pro- 
vide for the establishment of some per- 
manent agency, usually a joint agency of 
the House and the Senate, which will se- 
cure information for the Members of the 
House which they are not at present able 
to get. 

May we earnestly invite anyone in- 
terested in any such proposition to in- 
vestigate the method used by the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. Under our 
method we draw from any department 
of the Government the best men they 
have. 

We use them as long as they are re- 
quired, at the same salary which they 
are now receiving in the departments, 
and when their work is done, we return 
them. 

Let me call attention to the advantage 
of this system over the establishment 
of any permanent agency in the House 
or elsewhere. 

We have, for example, 10 subcom- 
mittees in the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. If all 10 subcommittees happen 
to desire to conduct an investigation 
simultaneously, this elastic system pro- 
vides the men to make the investiga- 
tion for all 10 of them. If only 1 com- 
mittee desires to conduct an investiga- 
tion, the men who are not needed re- 
turn to their work. We use them only 
as long as they are needed, and we use 
only the number needed. If you had a 
permanent agency, either one of two 
things would be constantly in effect; 
either you would have men sitting around 
doing nothing a very large part of the 
time at Government expense when inves- 
tigations were slack or you would not 
have enough men to meet the peak needs 
when investigations were in demand. 
Under this system we have at any time 
all the men needed to meet any emer- 
gency, and under this system we have 
only the men needed when investiga- 
tions are necessary; or, if there are no 
investigations, we have none at all. That 
one thing alone would condemn the 
establishment of a permanent agency. 

There are numerous other decisive ad- 
vantages, but I will mention only one 
more. A second advantage over a per- 
manent establishment here in the House 
or anywhere else is that we provide 
exactly the character of men and the 
qualification needed for the occasion. No 
two of these investigations are exactly 
alike. Each one has its individual phase. 
Some of them need an accountant, some 
need an auditor, some a detective, some 
a chemist, and some a lawyer. This sys- 
tem provides exactly the character of 
operative needed. 

They can produce at any time a law- 
yer or a physician or a chemist or an 
accountant, where any permanent sys- 
tem could not provide always the wide 
range of qualifications needed for spe- 
cific investigations. That in itself would 
be sufficient to condemn any permanent 
establishment, 
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May I mention just one more, of many 
others. That is the matter of economy. 
This committee was given $100,000, 
which is a very small amount compared 
to what has been given other investigat- 
ing committees. As much as $500,000 
have been spent on congressional investi- 
gations, and nothing practical to show 
for it. But this committee had only 
$100,000, and spent only a little more 
than half of that, and we have secured 
all data any member of the committee 
or Member of the House indicated his 
desire to have. It has been done effi- 
ciently and it has been done economi- 
cally. We call the proper operative from 
the department, we put him on the job, a 
new face, a new man, a new enthusiasm, 
and when the job is done we send him 
back. If you had a permanent estab- 
lishment you would have the same old 
fellows on there growing old and careless 
and inefficient, and becoming so familiar 
with the people in the departments and 
through long association reaching such 
terms of camaraderie with them that 
you could not hope to get the results to 
be secured by a new operative on each 
new investigation. 

If you will but examine the system 
which has been in effect in our commit- 
tee for a year and which has answered 
every need, you will understand how we 
have been able to save so much money 
this session. None of the proponents of 
the proposition before the Committee on 
Rules seems to have taken that trouble. 

Incidentally, the House now has at 
hand every agency needed for the im- 
provement of any procedure which may 
not be adapted to our needs. Numerous 
changés have been made in the rules 
from year to year over the last century. 
All have been made through the agency 
of the Committee on Rules. Anyone 
who wants to make a change has but to 
introduce a resolution. The Committee 
on Rules, which has shown its capacity 
and ability and readiness to meet every 
requirement for changes in procedure, is 
authorized to meet the situation. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I yield to 
the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. I agree with what the 


. gentleman from Missouri is saying about 


changes in the rules of the House. I 
do not believe I have ever heard a man 
advocate a wholesale reorganization of 
the rules of the House whom I have ever 
known to argue successfully a sharply 
contested point of order. It seems to 
me that before they undertake to revo- 
lutionize the rules of the House they 
had better learn what the rules.are and 
how they are applied. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. But to 
show the need for this proposition in- 
variably the great point that was em- 
phasized in all of these propositions to 
revise the procedure is that they want 
information; that they cannot get infor- 
mation. Gentlemen, what information 
do they want? Have any of those men 
ever mentioned any information that 
they wanted that they could not get? 
No, nobody has done so. Why, on my 
committee there was one man who kept 
filling the newspapers continually with 
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complaints that we ought to have some 
sort of agency that would give us infor- 
mation. When his attention was called 
to the fact that although we had the 
most efficient system of investigating 
that has ever been devised and that 
never at any time had he applied to it 
for information or made any attempt 
to use it, he said, “You know, it goes well 
in the newspapers up in my district.” 
Nobody in this House, even a Member 
who is not on the Committee on Appro- 
priations, who may want information 
pertaining to appropriations or the de- 
partments for which the appropriations 
are provided, but what can get it imme- 
diately. We can get it economically. 
We can get it from men who are the 
highest trained men in the world. We 
can call to our committee men trained 
by the Treasury Department, men 
trained by the Department of Justice, 
men trained by the F. B. I., men trained 
by the Secret Service, than whom there 
are no better qualified investigators upon 
the face of the earth. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, my 
contention is that Congress saw fit to in- 
clude in the Budget and Accounting Act 
an authorization for a Congressional In- 
vestigation Division, under the Comp- 
troller General. It is in the law and an 
appropriation for that purpose is not 
subject to a point of order. I contend 
that if you set up that investigation di- 
vision under the Comptroller General, 
who is answerable solely to Congress and 
not to the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment, and give him sufficient funds 
for a permanent organization, that the 
results of the investigations which he will 
make independently and at the request 
of every committee of Congress will save 
hundreds of millions of dollars and also 
do away with your special committees, 
including the one that the gentleman has 
in his committee and the one in the Sen- 
ate under the Senate Appropriations 
Committee. In fact, the amount appro- 
priated for both of those committees 
would be about one-half of what the 
Comptroller General said would be nec- 
essary at the outset to set up an effi- 
cient agency to make investigations for 
the Congress, and to enable him to go 
forward. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. What in- 
vestigation does the gentleman want 
made? 

Mr. COCHRAN. Any investigation 
that any committee of Congress thinks 
should be made, including the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. What in- 
quiry would the gentleman suggest? 
What information is it that we do not 
have now? 

Mr. COCHRAN. I would investigate 
to determine whether there is waste and 
extravagance. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. We are in- 
vestigating that right now. 

Mr. COCHRAN. There is published 
in the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD, in the 
Senate proceedings, the names of dozens 
of employees of the executive branch of 
the Government that are working in 
Senate offices. Let me say to the gentle- 
man if those employees can be spared by 
the executive branch of the Government 
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so that they spend all their time in the 
ofiices of committees and in the offices of 
Senators, then they do not need those 
employees in the executive branch of 
the Government and the appropriation 
should be taken away from them. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Of course, 
the House is not going to investigate the 
affairs of the Senate, whether the in- 
vestigating authority is lodged in a per- 
manent agency or in a system such as is 
employed by the Committee on Appro- 
priations. Intercameral comity would 
not permit it. So far as the particular 
agency to which my colleague refers is 
concerned, the Committee on Appropria- 
tions under its authority can call any 
man from the establishment indicated, 
if we need him. 

It should be added that the Committee 
on Appropriations has had at all times 
the warmest cooperation with all the 
departments. It not infrequently hap- 
pens that the report of our investigators 
makes even a stronger case for a depart- 
ment and its activity than the represent- 
atives of the department themselves have 
made in their presentation of their esti- 
mates. And at times charges of prodi- 
gality against a Government agency, 
when investigated by our operatives, have 
proven wholly without foundation. 

The system has proven satisfactory to 
all concerned and especially to the mem- 
bers of the committee desiring to check 
information supplied by the departments 
or to secure new information not directly 
available. If there is any information 
that the gentleman wants, all that is nec- 
essary is for him to indicate it. 

Mr. COCHRAN. If I want any in- 
formation I will get it, and if I cannot 
get it I do not belong here. 

Mr. CANNON of Misscuri. Then why 
spend the enormous amount of money 
proposed in these resolutions establish- 
ing permanent agencies when they are 
not needed? I must concede that there 
is one defect in the system used by the 
Committee on Appropriations. There is 
one very serious objection to it, and that 
is that it does not cost enough money. 
We seem to have got the idea that we 
have to spend a half million dollars on 
an investigation before the data are worth 
anything. Ours is sadly economical. We 
get the best men in the world. You can- 
not get better-trained men than we get, 
and you cannot get them at a smaller 
salary than that for which we get them, 
because we get them at the civil-service 
rating. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. 
my friend from Mississippi. 

Mr. COLMER. Unfortunately, I did 
not hear the preliminary statement of 
the gentleman, but do I understand that 
the gentleman would not look with favor 
upon various congressional standing 
committees having a proper and ade- 
quate staff? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. No, no. 
I heartily approve of that. The Com- 
mittee on Appropriations has just such 
a situation. 

I rather think the gentleman from 
Mississippi and I are in exact agreement 
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upon the necessity of the committee be- 
ing adcquately staffed. 

Mr. COLMER. The gentleman says 
we are in accord, end I hope we are. 

Do I understand he believes that the 
committee should pick up a man here and 
there temporarily as it needed his serv- 
ices? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. That 
would depend entirely on the purpose 
for which the man was needed. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I yield to 
the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. If you are going to give 
anybody expert assistance it ought to be 
the individual Member of the House, be- 
cause there are so many questions he 
needs to explore. I believe I can say with- 
out boasting that there is probably no 
mai in this House who attempts to dig 
up more facts and statistics and details 
than I do. : 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. 
the gentleman's statement. 

Mr. RANKIN. I call on the experts. 
When I want information on rivers and 
harbors or anything touching their work, 
I call on the best experts the world has 
ever seen, the expert engineers in the 
Corps of Army Engineers. 

When I want information on veterans’ 
affairs, I call upon the veterans’ organi- 
zations or the Veterans’ Administration 
and get that information. 

When I want information on power 
rates, I call the Federal Power Commis- 
sion, the Tennessee Valley Authority, the 
Bonneville Administration, or the Rural 
Electrification Administration, and I get 
that information. 

But when you park these experts on 
staffs of the various committees, you take 
from members not on the particular 
committee the expert serves the oppor- 
tunity of getting the information they 
need. 

I cay if you are going to give anybody 
any assistance at all you ought to give 
the individual Member an employee who 
will aid him in helping to contact these 
various experts that are already on the 
pay roll and who are able and willing to 
dig up the information needed. I think 
that would be far better than to build 
up, as the gentleman says, a bureaucracy 
around the various committees of the 
House. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, few Members of the House in their 
service have rendered a more valuable 
service to the country than has the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. It will be remembered 
that 17 years ago the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. VINSON] and I were called 
upon to investigate the Cotton Exchange. 
That was a big order. We did that in 
connection with a Senate committee. We 
got the experts we needed, we investi- 
gated what was going on, we exposed the 
whole situation and cleaned it up. If we 
had had a committee with a corps of ex- 
perts around it the chances are they 
would not have known a thing in the 
world about the particular subject with 
which we had to deal. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. May I say 
that in addition to the many reliable and 
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accurate sources of information to which 
the gentleman refers, and to which he 
has had access, there is also available to 
any Member of the House who desires 
to avail himself of it, the Legislative Ref- 
erence Service of the Library of Congress. 
It is one of the most efficient branches of 
the Government service and one of the 
best of its kind in the world. Any Mem- 
ber can call them at any time and will 
find them at his service. 

Mr. COLMER. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I yield to 
the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Chairman, I am 
in complete accord with the compliment 
paid my distinguished colleague from 
Mississippi and his ability to get infor- 
mation. The thing I am objecting to is 
the necessity of relying upon the depart- 
menis, the bureaucracies, or whatever 
you want to call them, in order to get 
information. In my opinion, the Con- 
gress should be able to get that informa- 
tion and get all of it independently of 
the various bureaus. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. That is 
exactly what the Committee on Appro- 
priations is doing at this time. 

Mr. COLMER. I think I can go along, 
too, with the suggestion that if we can 
get the proper type and quality of as- 
sistants, an additional clerk for each 
Member would be an improvement. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. If the gen- 
tleman will see that we are provided with 
the requisite legislative authority we will 
see that he gets that too. 

While we are on the subject I may say 
that I noticed the other day where a 
columnist suggested that the chairmen 
of all the legislative committees be made 
members of the Committee on Appro- 
priations. We have no objection to that. 
We need all the help we can get. The 
Committee on Appropriations has worked 
unreasonably long hours during the war. 
And it has worked its clerks to the point 
of exhaustion. The work has been so 
burdensome that we are now seriously 
considering restricting each member to 
one bill, instead of putting him on two 
subcommittees as heretofore, in order to 
give him an opportunity to spend more 
time on the floor of the House and also 
time to attend to his own office work. 
The subcommittees of the Committee on 
Appropriations have been in such con- 
tinuous session that we have had little 
ttme for anything else and our office work 
has suffered accordingly. I do not know 
how much work the legislative commit- 
tees have, but if they work like we do— 
and I take for granted they have been 
under the same compulsion during the 
war—they would be supermen indeed if 
they could find time to take care of their 
own duties, and in addition handle the 
work of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

In the same paper another columnist 
suggested that due to the operation of 
the rule of seniority all of the chairmen 
of committees have reached an age where 
they are so decrepit and senile as not to 
be in position to render service on any 
committee. Certainly there is incongru- 
ous inconsistency somewhere. 
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Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I yield to 
the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. SABATH. May I submit this 
query? The gentleman will remember 
that the legislative committees some 
twenty-odd years ago had jurisdiction 
over appropriations. We have taken 
that power away from them and given it 
to the Committee on Appropriations, 
which committee we have increased from 
time to time. May I ask the gentleman, 
knowing that he is thoroughly familiar 
with the workings of the committees and 
of the House, whether perhaps it would 
not be better if we would go back to 
the old system and let the legislative 
committees have some work and relieve 
the Committee on Appropriations of the 
tremendous work and responsibility in- 
volved; to again place the work and the 
responsibility of appropriations on the 
legislative committees, who invariably 
should be informed as to the need of 
the appropriations, because originally 
they have before them the evidence on 
which these appropriations that are 
asked for have been obtained by them? 
What is the gentleman’s opinion about 
that? Would that not relieve that great 
Committee on Appropriations by giving 
back to those six or eight major com- 
mittees jurisdiction over appropriations, 
with the same power that.they possessed 
before? Š 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. In answer 
to that, may I say to the gentleman that 
if he advocates the dissolution of the 
Conimittee on Appropriations, I would 
have no objection. I would be a good 
dea! better off personally if that were 
done. But the time to which he refers 
was when the appropriations of this 
Congress ran some three hundred or four 
hundred million dollars a year. They 
now run, in round figures, $70,000,000,000 
a year—an entirely different proposition. 
At that time departmental estimates were 
comparatively simple. Departmental es- 
timates have mushroomed and pyra- 
mided and skyrocketed and now include 
every conceivable activity. 

Furthermore, we have adopted the 
Budget system of which the concentra- 
tion of appropriations in one committee 
is an essential part. 

Mr. SABATH. In that connection, 
will the gentleman yield for an obser- 
vation? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. With 
pleasure. 

Mr. SABATH. Speaking of what the 
appropriations were years ago and what 
they are now, I thoroughly realize and 
appreciate the great difference, because 
when I came here the cost to run the 
Government was about $1,000,000,000. 
Now it costs more than $1,000,000,000 to 
run one department; for instance, the 
Department of Agriculture, for which 
we are obliged to appropriate over $1,- 
000,000,000 more than we expended and 
appropriated for the entire country when 
I first came to the House. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. That is 
true. We have in the last 4 years ap- 
propriated more money for one depart- 
ment than was previously reported to 
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run the entire governmental establish- 
ments. And in that connection I would 
like to call attention to another admin- 
istrative measure adopted by the com- 
mittee. | 

Another innovation which the com- 
mittee has adopted is the standardiza- 
tion of the qualifications of its staff— 
to which reference has just been made. 
At the time to which the gentleman from 
Illinois refers, when appropriations were 
small and departmental budgets com- 
paratively simple, you could go out into 
the chairman’s district and pick up a 
man almost anywhere who would help 
get votes for the chairman in the next 
election, and he would come up here and 
do a very good job. But with the in- 
creasing size and complexity of the an- 
nual budgets the work requires highly 
trained men with long experience in key 
positions in State, Federal, or municipal 
work of this nature. 

When a chairman puts a member on 
our staff he stays there permanently. 
Every man appointed is kept by the suc- 
ceeding chairman, regardless of his party 
affiliation—and unfortunately in some 
rare instances—whether he fits into the 
particular position or not. So in order 
to insure the selection of competent men 
for these exacting positions, the com- 
mittee has adopted certain preliminary 
minimum requirements as to training, 
previous service, capacity, and qualifica- 
tion. I have voluntarily relinquished my 
prerogative of appointing members of 
the staff and have placed it in a com- 
mittee consisting of the three ranking 
majority members and the two ranking 
minority members of the committee. An 
appointee must first conform to the 
specified preliminary requirements, and 
then must be screened by this committee 
of the oldest and most experienced mem- 
bers of the committee. 

I regret to say that the problems of a 
permanent staff for the committee has 
come to an unwelcome crisis with the 
close of this Congress. A man who has 
served the committee for 36 years, who 
came here as a boy, appointed by one of 
the great chairmen in the history of the 
committee, Chairman Tawney, of Min- 
nesota, Marc Sheild of Minnesota, has 
tendered his resignation, and in spite of 
every inducement we can offer him he 
adheres to that decision. Marc Sheild 
came to the service of the committee in 
1908. I think probably one of the most 
fortunate days in the history of this 
House was the day that Chairman Taw- 
ney brought Marc Sheild to Washington. 
That feeling is shared by all members 
of the committee and the hundreds of 
men who have served on the committee 
in the last 36 years. Judge John J. Fitz- 
gerald, of New York, one of the ablest 
men who ever sat in the American 
Congress, who served here for 20 years, 
one of the noted parliamentarians of his 
time and one of the leaders of the House 
in his day, made the statement that per- 
haps the most valuable service he per- 
formed while a Member of the House 
was the appointment of Marc Sheild as 
clerk of the committee, and there is gen- 
eral agreement that he was justified in 
making that statement. 
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In 1938, when Marc was completing 
his first 30 years of service, some notice 
was taken of the occasion here in this 
Hall. As a member of the committee, I 
felt justified in saying: 

One of the most efficient members of the 
staff of the House, one of the ablest, one of 
the most indefatigable, who has served in 
that capacity in its history, is the Clerk of 


the Committee on Appropriations, Marcellus 
C. Sheild, 


And I added, with what today seems 
almost childish innocence: 

During his service the Government has 
spent more money than has ever been spent 
by the United States, or any other nation on 
earth, in a similar period of time, sums so 
stupendous as to stagger human comprehen- 
sion. 


Mr. Chairman, all notions of Govern- 
ment spending have gone by the board 
since those peaceful days. The United 
States has prepared for war; it has been 
at war for 3 long years. Congress has 
appropriated and the Government has 
spent in the last 642 years nearly twice 
as much money as in the first century 
and a half of the Republic. And Marc 
Sheild has handled this tremendous in- 
crease, with all its staggering responsi- 
bility, with the same serene untroubled 
efficiency that marked his earlier years. 
The country has been fortunate in hav- 
ing at this vital post during these years 
of unparalleled activity a man so emi- 
nently qualified for that arduous task. 

Mr. Sheild is a man of rare ability. I 
think at this time, and I make the state- 
ment advisedly, he has rendered greater 
service in the budgetary service of the 
Government than any man, either in the 
House or out of it today. His ability, 
his calm poise, his rare judgment, his 
indefatigable industry have been in- 
valuable to the House, and especially in 
these latter years when the work of the 
Committee on Appropriations has grown 
so rapidly under the impetus of war. In 
George Eliot’s book, Romola, Romola’s 
son asked her, speaking of Savonarola, 
“How can a man be both great and 
happy?” and Romola answered, “Fra 
Giralamo has the greatness of integ- 
rity.” Mare Sheild has the greatness of 
integrity. In all the years he has been 
here, occupying a key position and in 
intimate touch with the budget officer 
of every department—in a position to 
exercise an influence such as nobody 
else could exercise here, on the Hill— 
never has he used his position, that 
great influence, for any personal interest. 
For neither himself nor his friends 
has he ever taken advantage of his po- 
sition to secure place or preferment for 
anyone. Never has he exerted that in- 
fluence to mold legislation or affect ap- 
propriations. It is easy to understand 
what pressure is brought to bear upon 
him here to secure a position for some- 
one, to increase an appropriation for 
someone, to change the phraseology of a 
bill for someone. Never yet, in any in- 
stance, has Marc Sheild deviated from 
his adherence to the one principle that 
has guided him in the 36 years he has 
been here—the good of the country and 
the integrity of our legislative processes. 

We have done anything we could to 
keep Marc Sheild with us. We need him. 
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We regret to see him go. But he prom- 
ised himself, long ago, and he promised 
Mrs. Sheild that at this anniversary he 
would retire. He has other work which 
he wants to do. He has books to write, 
and I will say that any book he may 
write would be of such a character that 
no library in the country would be com- 
plete without it. 

While I deplore his going, I congratu- 
late him on his adherence to his plans. 

It was the custom in ancient Rome 
that when a young man reached his ma- 
jority, a great ceremony was held. With 
pomp and circumstance a toga was con- 
ferred upon him as evidence of his Ro- 
man citizenship. In that book which 
has been so much in the public eye in 
the last 2 years, The Robe, there is a 
reference to this ancient custom and a 
suggestion by a character in the book 
that there should be another occasion; 
that when a man had reached the zenith 
of his power, the apex of his achieve- 
ments, when he had rendered greatest 
service to the Republic and was at the 
height of his acclaim by the people of 
the Republic, another ceremony should 
be held in which he would resign his 
toga and walk forth to return at last to 
that place from which he came. Marc 
Sheild is at the apex of his career. He 
is in the prime of life. He is in perfect 
health. He leaves at a time when there 
is yet much before him—while the sun 
is still high—while the evil days come 
not, nor years when we shall say “I have 
no pleasure in them.” But he would not 
go if he were not certain there was some- 
one to take his place. Working with 
him, closely associated with him all these 
years, Mr. John Pugh is as well prepared 
to take over this important work as a 
man could possibly be. We will miss 
Marc. But his work will go on as he has 
planned it. I commend to the House as 
the new clerk of the committee, John C. 
Pugh, in every way qualified by char- 
acter and ability and long and distin- 
guished service both in the departments 
and in the committee to follow his great 
and lovable predecessor in the arduous 
duties of this exacting position. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would 
inform the gentleman he has consumed 
1 hour, 

Mr, CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield to the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts, the majority leader of the 
House. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield in accordance 
with the schedule which has been sub- 
mitted to the Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. McCormack]. 

Mr. McCORMACK, Mr. Chairman, 
our learned fathers, in drafting the Con- 
stitution, vested original jurisidiction 
over revenue and appropriation meas- 
ures in the House of Representatives. 

The control of the purse carries with 
it the control of Government, and that re- 
sponsibility, thus vested in us, makes us 
individually and collectively the direc- 
tors of the greatest Government in the 
world, and I shall go further and say 
the greatest Government of all time. 

Like the largest private businesses, 
though many times magnified in volume 
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and scope, it is essential that we have 
executive assistants to direct and handle 
the multiplicity of details inherent in the 
tasks we must perform. 

Despite criticisms to the contrary, the 
Congress functions with speed and effi- 
ciency, having in mind its yearly over- 
all legislative program. I will say that, 
in my judgment, it has been performed 
remarkably well, and that much of what- 
ever credit may be due must be shared 
with the loyal and faithful and diligent 
public servants who have so ably aided 
us and tounseled us in the formative 
stages of the legislation which we have 
enacted. 

Marcellus C. Sheild stands to the fore 
of those loyal men, who, today and in 
days gone by, have facilitated our work 
and made practicable its performance. 

I have known Marc Sheild personally 
and well throughout my congressional 
service. Iam proud to call him my friend 
and to have his friendship. He is a man 
of very marked ability and possessed of 
ideal traits and faculties rarely found in 
a single individual. 

His contribution of his great talents 
and energies-to the Congress and to the 
Nation during his long period of service 
on the Committee on Appropriations is 
immeasurable and has been of inestima- 
ble value, and there is a debt of gratitude 
owing to him which I fear never can be 
adequately paid. 

Occupying a key position as he has and 
does today, a position little known to the 
general public but a position well known 
to every Member of the House, everyone 
who has served in either branch of the 
Congress, and to everyone who has ever 
appeared before the Appropriations 
Committee, in his position he wielded a 
great influence on the legislative affairs 
of our country, an influence of which we 
are aware, we Members, and which we 
appreciate, and in his case an influence 
which has always been constructive, 
actuated by the high ideals that he pos- 
sesses and actuated by a loyalty to the 
committee with which he has been asso- 
ciated for many years, and a deep feeling 
of love and patriotism for his country. 

His retirement, which he has so fully 
earned, will mean a severe loss to each of 
us and to the people that we serve. Iam 
particularly pleased, however, to hear 
the remarks of the distinguished chair- 
man of the Committee on Appropriations 
that Mare Sheild intends to utilize his 
future time in part at least in writing. 
I know his great knowledge and experi- 
ence reduced to writing will make a defi- 
nite contribution to the knowledge of the 
people of America as to the workings of 
the Congress of the United States and as 
to the workings and efficiency of the 
great and powerful Committee on Ap- 
propriations. 

His great knowledge will be missed in 
this body; his gracious and magnetic per- 
sonality will leave a vacant space hard 
to fill. 

I wish to record my personal regrets at 
his retirement and to take this oppor- 
tunity to extend to “Marc,” as I like to 
call him, my heartiest good wishes for 
himself and for his family in the years 
that lie ahead and my sincere best wishes 
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for every happiness and every success 
which he has so fully earned. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Martin]. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, it is a privilege to join in this 
tribute to a faithful, honest, conscien- 
tious employee. In more than 37 years, 
Marc Sheild has worked faithfully and 
efficiently for our Government. Never a 
partisan, his efforts were directed to the 
single purpose of serving faithfully his 
country. His experience and sound ad- 
vice have been helpful in determining 
our fiscal policies. He has helped the 
Appropriations Committee in its efforts 
to bring about sanity in our spending. 

It is unfortunate in this hour, when so 
many demands are made upon the pub- 
lic Treasury, in a period when we need 
expert knowledge of our departments, 
we should be deprived of his services, 
We can ill afford his loss. Mare Sheild 
leaves us with a full appreciation on our 
part of the fine work he has accom- 
plished for his country. He leaves us all 
wishing him many years of happiness 
and prosperity in the rest period he has 
so richly earned. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. TABER]. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, for more 
than a generation Marc Sheild has been 
an institution around the Capitol of the 
United States. He has applied himself 
diligently to learning the facts about the 
Government of the United States and 
the Government’s business, and I think 
it may be truthfully and fairly sajd that 
he knows more about the Government of 
the United States and its business than 
any other man. In addition to that, he 
is a skillful legislative draftsman, the 
kind of a fellow who when a bill is in 
preparation will spend nights and Sun- 
days working it out, the kind of service 
that it is necessary for a committee of 
this House carrying the burden that the 
Appropriations Committee does, to have. 

Mr. Chairman, it is going to be hard 
for us to lose him at this time. I regret 
to see him go at a time when we are 
approaching perhaps the end of the war 
and are going to be obliged to cut down 
expenses and to recover into the Treas- 
ury enormous sums of money. However, 
we are fortunate at the present time that 
we have one of the capacity and ability 
of John Pugh to take his place. John is 
especially fortunate in coming to the 
position of principal clerk because he has 
had charge of the Army and the Navy 
bills and he will know the spots where 
we will have to move when it is time for 
us to do so. 

Mr. Chairman, I have been a member 
of the Appropriations Committee per- 
haps longer than anyone else at this time 
and it is a privilege for me to have spent 
22 years working with Marc Sheild and 
to pay this slight tribute to the work he 
has done for the United States of Amer- 
ica. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield to the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Wooprum] such time as he 
may desire. 
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Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, Marc Sheild is unusually 
lucky; in fact, more fortunate than the 
Members of Congress in many ways. 
Right now particularly he is privileged to 
sit in an obscure place on the floor and 
hear the nice things said about him. 
Usually we Members do not hear those 
things; they happen after we have shuf- 
fled off; they are printed in the RECORD. 
But I very heartily join in the things that 
have been said about Marc Sheild, com- 
plimentary perhaps, but not one bit ex- 
aggerated. 

I think I have been a member of the 
Committee on Appropriations 14 or 16 
years. Someone said that every great 
inctitution is measured by the length 
and shadow of a man. The work that 
the Committee on Appropriations has 
performed over these years covers an 
interesting period, because there was a 
feeling back in the twenties, or maybe it 
was in the early thirties, that we would 
have some economy in government. You 
may remember that period away back in 
the early history of time. The Commit- 
tee on Appropriations received the brunt 
of that. Then came the other period, and 
the pendulum swung to the other ex- 
treme due to the emergency, when we 
had to come in and appropriate a colos- 
sal, stupendous sum of money on the 
faith almost alone of the departmental 
heads. 

Marc Sheild has been the calm, delib- 
erate, well balanced, and industrious in- 


‘fluence that has quietly moved right 


along through that scene. When those 
on the committee would get wrought up 
and emotional, on this side or that side, 
after the storm and flurry were over 
usually Mare Sheild would move in. 

In addition to what has been said 
about him I want to make this com- 
ment about his very interesting person- 
ality and very remarkable character. I 
think he has perhaps the most judicious 
temperament of any person that I have 
ever been closely connected with for he 
can come nearer seeing a situation move 
to and fro, and he can come nearer 
hitting a true balance on the facts and 
on the law and on what ought to be done. 
You must remember that the work of 
the Committee on Appropriations is not 
just a question of going in there with 
a chop ax and seeing where you can 
chop off a few thousand or a few million 
dollars. There is definitely another side 
to that operation. The other side is that 
you have to provide adequately for the 
institutions of government. It is very 
easy to take a bill with a few billion dol- 
lars in it and say, “Oh, well, that is too 
much money; cut a billion dollars off of 
that; that is enough to give them.” But 
are you giving that important war activ- 
ity the money it ought to have? What 
is going to be the effect of this indis- 
criminate use of the chop ax? In a 
dilemma of that kind you could turn to 
Marc Sheild. He would turn to the pages 
of the hearings or turn to this testimony 
or to that information, and his advice 
Kona be safe and conservative and help- 

We are in somewhat of a crisis, not only 
in the Committee on Appropriations but 
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in the whole legislative establishment., 
Maybe it is not inopportune to take just 
a minute to say something about that. 
We sit on the committees of the Congress. 
We pass on important legislative matters 
involving not only billions of dollars in 
-funds but staggering proposals in a leg- 
islative way. 

We sit across the table from depart- 
ments, agencies, and organizations that 
have brought to their side as advisers and 
counselors and assistants the very finest 
talent that American dollars can buy, 
yet we do not have the courage to pro- 
vide ourselves individually in our offices 
and on committees with the kind of 
talent we should have. 

We have been fortunate on this Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and on many 
other committees as well that men like 
Marc Sheild and John Pugh have stayed 
there through the years, at salaries much 
less than they could have received in 
many places in private industry or even 
in other Government agencies, 

We set up an investigating committee 
of some kind in the House to go out on 
some investigating scheme, and they can 
employ a general counsel or they can em- 
ploy all sorts of analysts, historical re- 
searchers, and what have you, and the 
sky is the limit on what they are paid, 
but when it comes down to the impor- 
tant, man-killing work our regular com- 
mittees have to do, we seem to be par- 
simonious about it. 

I talked to a Member of Congress a 
few moments ago; I had lunch with him. 
He looked all worn out. He said, “I was 
in my office last night dictating until 12 
o’clock. I have a secretary and two 
clerks, and still I cannot answer all the 
mail from my constituents.” Yet we 
3 here about it; we hesitate about 


The people of this country who pay the 
tax bill are not so unreasonable as to 
demand that Members of Congress and 
the committees of Congress understaff 
themselves because perhaps some person 
is going to make some criticism of them. 

One of the first times I took the floor 
of this House after becoming a member 
of the Appropriations Committee of the 
House, back during the days when our 
Republican friends were in power and 
Mr. Will Wood, of Indiana, was chair- 
man of the committee, I devoted most of 
the time that I spoke on the independent 
offices appropriation bill to commenting 
upon the fact that the Appropriations 
Committee of the House ought to have an 
independent staff of clerical and investi- 
gation men who could take the appro- 
priation requests and carefully analyze 
them, men who would grow up with them 
from year to year, who could advise the 
committee and advise the clerks and ad- 
vise the chairman, sit by their side when 
we were in court, so to speak, hearing 
these estimates. But we have never 
done anything about it. We have now 
a system of investigation that is working 
very well, but much more can be done 
along that line. 

Coming back to the point—I do not 
want to detain the Committee—we are 
suffering a great loss in Marc Sheild’s 
leaving us. But Marc is not retiring, like 
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a man who packs up his tools and goes 
up to his nook in the mountains to sit by 
the stream. Marc will be a busy man. 
He is leaving an active life on the Hill, we 
are happy to say, in strong, vigorous 
health. Knowing him as I know him, 
knowing what he has as I know what he 
possesses, knowing the need for it as I 
know it to be, I venture the suggestion 
that perhaps Marc is not retiring as 
much as he thinks he is going to retire, 
because there is so much need for him 
at this critical hour, so much need for 
the vast store of information he has, for 
the great assistance he could be to people 
who badly need him. He is such a fine, 
sincere, earnest fellow that I think those 
things are going to mean that he is still 
going to be a busy man. But we will 
miss him. We are fortunate to have fol- 
lowing in his footsteps John Pugh. You 
do not see them and you do not hear 
them making a speech in the well of the 
House, and you do not see interviews with 
them in the newspapers, but when Con- 
gress takes a recess for Christmas or 
Thanksgiving or in the summer, these 
boys are down in the committee room 
plugging away, day and night, Sundays 
and holidays and every other time. So I 
think it is fine to stop a little today to 
pay tribute to the fellows who do the real 
work, the men behind the scenes who 
carry this great burden. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield to the gentleman from In- 
diana [Mr. Luptow]. _ 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Chairman, Marc 
Sheild is today the most remarkable man 
in the service of our Government. I will 
go further and say that he is one of the 
remarkable men of this century. He 
knows more about the workings of the 
United States Government at home and 
around the earth than any other man 
alive. He has what I would call a photo- 
graphic mind. A set of facts makes an 
impress on his mental equipment that 
never fades. Years may elapse before he 
wishes to recall that set of facts, but 
when he does, lo and behold, the lens is 
right before him. Knowledge of itself 
does not make a perfect clerk of the 
Appropriations Committee but knowl- 
edge combined with wisdom does. Mr. 
Sheild possesses this combination of 
knowledge and wisdom in a super-super- 
lative degree. 

When Mr. Sheild entered the world 60 
years ago come next April 13, there was 
no seer with enough prognosticating 
ability to prophesy the heights to which 
he would arise in the service of our 
country. His father was a railroad man 
and Mare was born on “the other side” 
of the railroad tracks. Thus it was dem- 
onstrated again, as it so often has been 
demonstrated in this land of opportunity 
under the American flag, how genius 
may flower and bloom from the most 
unpropitious beginnings. He was deter- 
mined to get an education and to secure 
money for that purpose he spent the 
summer of 1904 pushing a chair at the 
St. Louis Exposition. He was struggling 
along at the University of Minnesota 
when James A. Tawney, the outstanding 
citizen of Winona, then chairman of the 
Appropriations Committee, attracted by 
his pluck and sterling qualities, offered 
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him a subordinate clerkship under his 
committee at Washington. Tawney 
knew what sort of appraisement to put 
on pluck in the human values. He him- 
self had risen from the humble calling 
of a blacksmith to become one of the 
leaders of the House of Representatives 
and a power on the Republican side. A 
big man with a booming voice, he never 
failed to attract attention when he spoke 
and he was a member of the little coterie 
that ran the House in his day. 

Marc was a New Lear's gift to the 
Nation. He began his service as as- 
sistant clerk of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee on January 1, 1908. Iam one of 
the few living antediluvians in these parts 
who were here when Marc came to Wash- 
ington. I had then been for more than 
7 years a correspondent in the Press 
Gallery upstairs and I remember as 
though it were but yesterday the advent 
of the tall young man from Minnesota. 
We soon became acquainted and one of 
my most prized possessions throughout 
the years has been the fine, sincere, and 
unfailing friendship of Marc Sheild. I 
never dreamed in those early days that 
I would ever fall from grace and run 
for office or that 22 years later John N. 
Garner and Joseph W. Byrns would 
assign me as a member of the Appropria- 
tions Committee where for a long period 
of years I would be destined to circulate 
in the same orbit with Marc. 

When Marc came to town ox teams had 
disappeared from the streets of Washing- 
ton but Dobbin was still competing with 
the horseless carriage. Only a short time 
before his advent, members of the Appro- 
priations Committee, recalling the miser- 
able failure of “Darius Green and his fly- 
ing machine,” had been seriously debat- 
ing in executive session whether there 
was any sense in making appropriations 
for flying machines or whether avia- 
tion was after all only a magnificent pipe 
dream. Congress was not in session 
more than 6 months out of the year in 
those times. America still had a long 
way to go before it attained the dignity 
of becoming a “billion dollar” country, 
speaking in appropriation lingo, and it 
was some time later when the Democrats 
had the delicious satisfaction of tear- 
ing into the Republicans for their ex- 
travagance in appropriating a billion 
dollars a year to run the Government. 
To show how Government expenditures 
have grown like the proverbial rolling 
snowball, it may be cited that the ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year 1908, the 
first year of Marc’s service with the com- 
mittee, were $919,163,823.18, while the 
appropriations for the fiscal year 1945, 
including the bill now before the House, 
total $61,198,413,854.84. 

When Mr. Sheild retires on December 
31, he will have served just 37 years with 
the Appropriations Committee, which in- 
cludes 29 years in the capacity of clerk 
of the committee, as distinguished from 
a subordinate clerkship. During this 
long service he has saved the taxpayers of 
this country billions upon billions of dol- 
lars. He became clerk of the committee 
on October 1, 1916, 6 months before our 
entrance into World War No. 1. His 
first colossal achievement in behalf of 
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the taxpayers followed the close of that 
war when Representative Swagar Sher- 
ley, of Louisville, the brilliant and able 
chairman of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee, undertook to recapture for the Treas- 
ury the vast expended appropriations 
and unexecuted contract authorizations 
which could be recovered. It was one of 
the most peculiar tasks ever undertaken 
—a task not of appropriating but of un- 
appropriating, as it were, colossal sums 
already appropriated. It was not a spec- 
tacular job that had to be done, but one 
of infinite grueling details that required 
a keen analytical mind, a courageous de- 
termination, and an inflexible patriotic 
purpose. The unexpended balances in 
the hands of department heads, bureau 
chiefs, and various independent activities 
when the war ended amounted in sum 
total to the total property values of many 
sovereign States. 

Naturally Chairman Sherley’s recovery 
efforts met with strong and even bitter 
resistance. Bureau chiefs had their 
clutches on the money Congress had ap- 
propriated, and in many instances they 
did not propose to release it without a 
fight. 

It was a gigantic undertaking and suc- 
cess was made possible only by the efforts 
of Mr. Sheild. He knew all of the infinite 
details of where this appropriated money 
was to be found and how it could be re- 
covered and on the basis of the factual 
information which he furnished Mr. 
Sherley was able to get through Congress 
a bill which recaptured the stupendous 
sum of $15,411,000,000, including $7,190,- 
000,000 of appropriations and $8,221,- 
000,000 of contract authorizations. 

Mr Sheild was clerk of the Appropria- 
tions Committee when the budget system 
was instituted and in those days he was 
freely consulted in connection with the 
framing of the Budget and Accounting 
Act of 1921, and much of the success and 
value of this sound system of appropria- 
tions and Government financing is due 
to the wisdom of his counsel. 

Although Mr. Sheild’s work has been 
unseen and unknown outside the con- 
fines of the committee room his impri- 
matur has been written all over the ap- 
propriation laws of these epochal times 
of national emergency. Since Pearl Har- 
bor our subcommittee on deficiencies, 
comprised of 12 of the ranking members 
of the Appropriations Committee, has 
drafted bills appropriating $101,963,487,- 
593.51, including the bill now before the 
House. This is a prodigious sum, over 
one hundred thousand million dollars, 
the equivalent of one-third of the total 
wealth of the United States as shown by 
the last census of national wealth. It is 
the equivalent of $52,235,000 for every 
year since the birth of Christ and $143,- 
000 for every day since the beginning of 
the Christian era. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? . 

Mr. LUDLOW. I fear that I already 
have taken too much time, but I yield. 

Mr. WHITE. The gentleman is speak- 
ing of deficiencies; he speaks of billion- 
dollar deficiencies. When the regular 
appropriations fall that much short, or 
exceed their budget that much, does the 
gentleman feel it is good business? 
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Mr. LUDLOW. I may say that the 
deficiency subcommittee has original 
jurisdiction over many of these large 
amounts, relating to national defense. 
They were not deficiencies, generally 
speaking, although they were handled by 
the subcommittee on deficiencies. 

Mr. WHITE. Under any logical ar- 
rangement the appropriation bill wouid 
cover the particular departments. If 
they exceed their budget by a billion dol- 
lars it shows poor business somewhere, 
does it not? 

Mr. LUDLOW. Iwill discuss that with 
the gentleman later. 

Mr. Chairman, this staggering amount 
illustrates the inevitable cost of war. It 
has been a most familiar occurrence to 
hear some Member say in the course of 
consideration of a perplexing item: “Let 
us hear what Marc has to say about it.” 

Marc's exposition of the subject has 
invariably been most clarifying and 
illuminating and more often than I can 
say it has determined the decision. 

While Marc has been ever mindful of 
those whose sweat and toil must pay the 
bills he has never subordinated the prog- 
ress of our country to a policy of rigid 
economy. He has been very broad in his 
views and progressive in his ideas. He 
has a pioneering mind which envisions 
the unseen possibilities of progress in 
every field of human endeavor and he has 
steadfastly given encouragement to ideas 
that offer promise of fruitful fulfillment. 

Service as clerk of the Appropriations 
Committee, arduous as its duties are, 
seems to be conducive to longevity. The 
committee was created in 1865, 80 years 
ago, and during that time it has had only 
three clerks, whose periods of service 
were as follows: Robert J. Stevens, 19 
years; James C. Courts, 32 years; Mar- 
cellus C. Sheild, 29 years. 

Mr. Sheild, in his long span of public 
service, has served under seven Presi- 
dents: Theodore Roosevelt, Taft, Wilson, 
Harding, Coolidge, Hoover, and Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. He has served under nine 
Speakers: Cannon, Clark, Gillett, Long- 
worth, Garner, Rainey, Byrns, Bankhead, 
and Rayburn. There has been no par- 
tisanship in recognizing Mr. Sheild’s 
talents. He was first appointed as assist- 
ant clerk by a Republican, Chairman 
Tawney, and was promoted to be clerk 
by a Democrat, Chairman Fitzgerald. 

Administrations have come and ad- 
ministrations have gone, political parties 
have risen to the zenith and descended 
to the nadir, but Mr. Sheild has gone 
serenely on his way, unruffled by political 
winds and undisturbed by the vicissitudes 
of politics. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUDLOW. I will yield to the gen- 
tlewoman from Massachusetts. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
have been struck always with Marc 
Sheild’s fine honor and his splendid in- 
tegrity in answering every question, 
fairly and squarely. His high ability, his 
energy, his wide information are out- 
standing and all through these years with 
the hundreds and hundreds of Congress- 
men with whom he has worked, everyone 
has respected him and he has pleased 
us all. He is a truly remarkable man. 


Mr. 
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Mr. LUDLOW. I thank the gentle- 
woman for that well-deserved tribute. I 
am happy to have it included in my dis- 
cussion. 

The importance of the clerkship of the 
Appropriations Committee once created 
a fiery exchange of compliments on the 
floor of the House when Uncle Joe Can- 
non was chairman of the committee and 
James C. Courts was its clerk. David 
DeArmond, of Missouri, a master of 
sarcasm, punctured a speech of Uncle 
Joe’s by saying that he need not preen 
himself on his achievements as every- 
body knew that the clerk of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations had made the 
reputation of every chairman of the com- 
mittee, whether he was a Democrat or a 
Republican. To this Uncle Joe retorted: 
“That is so. The clerk is efficient. I 
wish to God somebody would hire an 
equally efficient clerk for the gentleman 
who has just made the attack on me.” 

It has been the custom of Appropria- 
tions Committee chairmen and sub- 
chairmen since time runneth not to the 
contrary to shower praise on Mr. Sheild 
and the presentation of an appropriation 
bill to the House would seem altogether 
incomplete without that pleasant diver- 
sion. Mr. Sheild’s .ears must have 
burned on many occasions when exalted 
tribute was paid to him on the floor of 
this House. On May 5, 1921, Uncle Joe 
Cannon told the House: 

I want to say that there never was a more 
valuable clerk or a more valuable public 
official than the present clerk of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, Mr. Marcellus C. 
Sheild. 


On June 23, 1922, Martin Madden, then 
chairman of the committee, said in pre- 
senting an amendment increasing Mr. 
Sheild's salary: 


I have never known a man in all the his- 
tory of my experience so well qualified, with 
so comprehensive a knowledge of Govern- 
ment matters as Mr. Sheild. He really is 
worth anything the Government might be 
called upon to pay him and it would be a 
serious loss to the Government if by any 
chance he should separate himself from it. 
Every member of the Committee on Appro- 
priations loves and trusts the man as they 
love and trust nobody else. He is worthy of 
the love and confidence of the country and 
particularly of those who come in dally con- 
tact with him. If I were to say all that I 
would like to say about him he would prob- 
ably blush. 


In presenting the Interior Department 
appropriation bill to the House on De- 
cember 9, 1930, Representative Louis C. 
Cramton, of Michigan, said: 

There is no man in the whole organiza- 
tion of government who understands the 
business of the United States as well as he 
does. 


One of the characteristics of our friend 
is his modesty. I have no doubt that if 
he could have his way he would prefer to 
drop out of sight unhonored and unsung, 
but his friends will not have it that way. 
On the completion of his thirty-fifth an- 
niversary with the committee I proposed 
to describe his virtues in a speech in the 
House as I am attempting today but he 
got wind of what was going on and re- 
quested me to desist. This time I have 
got the drop on him and I intend to say 
what is in my heart, 
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Mr. Sheild’s faithfulness to the Appro- 
priations Committee will always remain 
a charming chapter in his personal his- 
tory. Many a time business concerns, 
recognizing his extraordinary qualifica- 
tions, have offered him salaries far in 
excess of his salary as clerk of the Appro- 
priations Committee, and key positions 
in various branches of the Government 
have been dangled before him, but he has 
remained steadfast and true in the posi- 
tion that has claimed so much of his life’s 
efforts. 

And now, as the shades begin to 
lengthen, he is to have a deserved rest. 
With sad hearts we bid him farewell. 
He leaves behind him a host of- friends, 
for he himself has always possessed in 
fullest measure the gracious gift of 
friendliness. Unlike many geniuses he 
has never succumbed to cynicism and his 
attitude toward life has been sweet and 
wholesome. The Capitol is never going 
to seem the same without him, He now 
has two objects in view, viz: 

First. To locate on a farm. 

Second. To write a book. 

We can envision Marc in the future 
seated in the shade of an apple tree on 
his farm, with meadowlarks singing all 
around and perhaps with a jug of cider 
by his side, while he writes his book, and 
for prudential reasons some of us will be 
hoping that he won’t tell all he knows in 
that book. Playing at his feet is his one 
and only grandchild, Mare Rhinehart, 
and we can hear little Mare say: 
“Graadpa, I want $25 to buy a bicycle.” 

And we can hear Marc, Sr., thrown off 
of his balance by the interruption, ask 
absentmindedly: “Have you got a budget 
estimate for the amount?” 

And then we can see him recover his 
poise and hand his grandson $25 quicker 
than snowflakes melt in the nether re- 
gion. 

Deeply regretful as we are of the sev- 
erance of the ties that bind us to Mr. 
Sheild, we say to him as he passes from 
the stage of action: “Good-bye, old 
friend! With loving hearts we will be 
thinking of you and wishing for you what 
you so richly deserve—success and hap- 
piness.” 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 

man, I yield to the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. SABATH]. 
Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, if I 
possessed great literary ability, like the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. LupLow], 
which I do not, and if I had the time to 
prepare an eulogy of the splendid record 
of Mr. Marc Sheild, which I have not, I 
could not add in any degree, however 
minuscule, to what has been so truth- 
fully and beautifully said. 

I think I am the only Member of the 
House who was here when Mr. Sheild be- 
gan his long career under the then 
chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations, Mr. Tawney. 

We who know him so well and value 
his character and ability so highly have 
come to lean heavily upon this prom- 
inent authority in all mattters affecting 
Government appropriations. 

He has demonstrated that rigid hon- 
esty and faithful and selfless applica- 
tion to onerous and important duties do 
break down many invidious bars and 
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lead to reward and renown. When he 
became an employee of this House the 
appropriations of the entire country, as 
I stated before, were not nearly so great 
as they are today in any one depart- 
ment alone. I was present and voted at 
the time we created the enlarged Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, about 1923, 
which creation gave the sole power of 
appropriating to one committee of the 
House, instead of having it done by sev- 
eral legislative committees. When these 
enlarged committees in the Senate and 
the House were created Mr. Sheild was 
made clerk of our Committee on Appro- 
priations, and he has faithfully served 
in that capacity ever since. 

We all fully appreciate the task of that 
committee and the service of this faith- 
ful gentleman. I frequently think of the 
work of our Committee on Appropria- 
tions and wonder whether that great 
committee should continue to be bur- 
dened by that tremendous task or 
whether we should again return to the 
legislative committees the jurisdiction 
we took from them. 

However, I am not going into that 
controversial matter fully, appreciating 
that there are several other gentlemen 
who are desirous to add to what has been 
stated about the gentleman who is about 
to leave us with our very best wishes. 

I exceedingly regret that the House, 
and especially the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, should lose such a valuable, 
efficient, and dependable man. 

Fortunately it is understood that our 

friend proposes to continue to give his 
country the result of his vast erudition 
in connection with governmental appro- 
priations, which means that his services 
will still be devoted to the welfare of our 
country. For this we shall be grateful. 
I wish Mr. Sheild well, because he is un- 
doubtedly a gentleman of singular worth 
of mind and character. 
Before concluding I want to say that 
I think it is a good practice to assess and 
evaluate the services of successful public 
servants while they live, so as to encour- 
age them and others to even a more 
earnest endeavor, if possible, rather than 
postpone our appreciative words till their 
objects are dead. 

I do not desire to take any further 
time, because I see about me many gen- 
tlemen who are waiting for me to give 
way so that they, too, may have an op- 
portunity to voice their appreciation of 
the very useful service this outstanding 
servant has rendered the House and the 
whole country. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield to the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Vinson] such time as he 
may desire. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I came to Congress 30 years ago 
last Saturday, somewhat of a neophyte 
as regards the Federal Legislature but 
ready and eager to learn. 

As I look about this Hall I can see or 
recall but five men whose service here 
today antedates my own. Iam, in other 
words, one of the old men—maybe I 
should say “tired old men”—of the 
Congress. 

Like most Members, it was not long 
before I found the folks back home 
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urging me to seek an appropriation for 
a project. For the benefit of the newer 
Members, I am frank to say that was not 
uncommon as far back as 30 years ago. 

When I received this request from 
home, I hied myself over to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, and I there 
met for the first time Mare Sheild, the 
man for whom we have set aside a part 
of today’s session to pay homaxe. 

I met on that day a man. From that 
hour, I am happy and proud to say that 
he and I have been stanch friends, and 
from that hour, I freely acknowledge, I 
have worn a path to his office, and, as 
an aside, I might remind you that since 
then I have been reelected 16 times. I 
will not give Marc all of the credit, but 
I am willing to share a great deal of it 
with him. 

Mare Sheild possesses all of the quali- 
ties men admire in their kind. The four 
most important are intelligence, sym- 
pathy, forthrightness, and, as men say, 
if I may use the term, “he-manness,” 
He is not lacking in a single one. 

As every Member can well appreciate, 
since I have been chairman of the Naval 
Affairs Committee, dating back to De- 
cember 1931, I have been confronted with 
procedural problems which called for the 
wisest counsel 1 could get. Time and 
again I have turned to this exceptionally 
learned and wise counselor for advice 
and guidance, and never left him with- 
out profit. 

Mr. Chairman, the House can ill af- 
ford to lose the services and counsel of 
this truly great man and public servant. 

Unquestionably he has earned a sur- 
cease from the arduous labors his posi- 
tion for so many years have forced him 
to perform, and I, because of my great 
esteem and affection for him, would be 
the last one in the world to propose any 
course contrary to his wishes, but, in all 
sincerity and with every sense of appre- 
ciation of his right to the rest he has so 
completely earned, I earnestly urge, 
should he be willing to accept, that the 
House create a special position commen- 
surate with Marc's great capacity and 
dignity, in which, without the long hours 
and tax upon physical endurance such as 
he experienced in the position he is about 
to vacate, he would be available to the 
Speaker, the floor leaders of both parties, 
and committee chairmen generally upon 
the problems of a nonpolitical character 
with which all are daily confronted. 

Mare Sheild has the confidence and 
respect of every man who knows him— 
and the number is legion—and all would 
profit, and the country as a whole would 
profit, if he were available, even period- 
ically, or, upon call, to give us the benefit 
of his counsel made so valuable through 
his long years of service, enhanced by 
his inherent. good judgment and sound 
common sense. 

Whatever the course may be as to his 
future, I am proud to acknowledge my 
great respect and admiration and esteem 
for this truly great man and I know I 
am unanimously joined by my colleagues 
in wishing him and those dear to him 


every good and kind blessing under the 


sun. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr, COCHRAN]. 
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Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, Con- 
gress will not be the same to me when 
Mr. Marcellus Sheild leaves. It has been 
an outstanding privilege for me for the 
past 30 years to be able to call him my 
close personal friend. My contact with 
him has been almost daily. When I had 
a difficult problem I would always consult 
Marc. His counsel and advice have been 
extremely beneficial to me. 

I do not feel that anyone who knows 
him will challenge the statement that 
he is as well informed on the fiscal 
affairs of the Government as any in- 
dividual. Aside from that, his knowl- 
edge of the workings of the various de- 
partments and independent agencies of 
the Government is not surpassed by any- 
one. This, together with his personality, 
outstanding character, and integrity, has 
made him a most important part of the 
legislative establishment. If the people 
were aware of how the Appropriations 
Committee functions and the part the 
clerk of the committee takes, they would 
better understand how indispensable Mr. 
Sheild has been to the members of that 
committee. Take the bill now before the 
House. Deficiency and supplemental 
appropriation requests are messaged to 
the House by the President. Each item 
is separate and is printed. The clerk is 
charged with putting the requests in bill 
form. Mr. Sheild, having a thorough 
knowledge of parliamentary law, is ca- 
pable of preparing a tentative bill, the 
legality of which cannot be questioned. 
The tentative bill ready, the clerk then 
arranges a calendar, notifies the heads 
of the departments or agencies con- 
cerned when to appear to justify their 
requests for additional money. For 2 
weeks or more members of the committee 
question the officials as to previous ap- 
propriations and how they were spent. 

When the hearings are over the per- 
manent bill is then prepared. When 
agreed upon by the subcommittee, it is 
presented to the full committee and then 
to the House. The Members, I am sure, 
have noticed the many books on the com- 
mittee table when the bill is under con- 
sideration. Whenever a Member raises 
a point of order you will find Mr. Sheild 
reaching for a book and then pointing out 
the authority to the member of the com- 
mittee in charge. When Members ques- 
tion the advisability of an appropriation 
again you will find Mr. Sheild pointing 
out to members of the subcommittee 
the hearings marked with additional in- 
formation; to answer the attack on the 
appropriation. 

After the House acts on the bill the 
clerk follows it to the Senate and when 


passed by the Senate prepares it for con- 


ference. He sits with the conferees and 
finally writes the conference report. It 
is a job that one cannot learn over- 
night. 

I know that Mr. Sheild did not come 
to a final decision in regard to leaving 
the Congress. taking his own welfare 
solely into consideration. He had told 
me that as long as he remained as clerk 
of the committee his loyal associates 
on the committee had no opportunity 
for advancement. He was thinking of 
his subordinates and it was not until he 
was assured that if he left the commit- 
tee the other clerks would be promoted 
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before he announced to the chairman his 
determination to retire. 

We are going to miss Mr. Sheild, and 
I am sure that he leaves with the best 
wishes of every Member of this House. 
He is not the type of man that can be 
inactive, and I understand he is going to 
do some writing. For this I know he is 
well qualified due to his command of the 
English language. 

Iam not going to say good-bye to him 
because the contact I have had with him 
during a long period of years will be 
continued. 

Mr. Chairman, I am sure Mr. Sheild 
will be pleased at the discussion con- 
cerning employees of the Congress. 

The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Wooprum] spoke with reference to the 
faithful employees of the House. We 
have long disregarded taking proper care 
of our employees. There is a movement 
on foot now, through the efforts of Sen- 
ator Maroney and the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney], to reorgan- 
ize the House and Senate. In that re- 
organization it is intended to recognize 
these faithful employees so that we will 
not be losing them. In my capacity as 
chairman of the Committee on Accounts, 
I know there were 175 turn-overs in the 
personnel in the offices of the Members 
of Congress in 1 month. Why? Because 
those employees could secure more money 
downtown. They secured more benefits. 
They received overtime. They received 
30 days’ leave. They received 30 days’ 
sick leave. We provided that for the 
employees in the executive branch of the 
Government, but we did not provide for 
our own employees. < 

When we passed the Federal Em- 
ployees’ Retirement Act it was for those 
in the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment, but we did not provide for our 
own employees nor for the judicial 
branch. I can tell you now that one of 
the men in this House who joined with 
me in my efforts to include the legisla- 
tive employees and judicial employees 
in the Retirement Act was Mr. Sheild. 

I referred a few minutes ago to the 
limitations on legislative provisions in 
this bill. The gentleman from Virginia 
said: 

The first thing we should do is provide an 
additional clerk for Members of this House. 


I agree with the gentleman. Over half 
the Members of this House since we came 
here on November 14 have petitioned me 
and other members of the Committee on 
Accounts to do something to assist them 
so that they can properly handle their 
mail. I have prepared an amendment 
that will take care of that. It will pro- 
vide for an additional clerk at $3,000, 
and it places the limitation by which you 
can pay one clerk in your office $5,000 
instead of $4,500. That amendment is 
subject to a point of order. I have been 
informed that if I offer the amendment 
a point of order will be made. What I 
want to show here now is that it seems 
all right to put a limitation and legis- 
jative provisions in this bill for the bene- 
fit of the executive departments, al- 
though those legislative provisions are 
subject to a point of order. If you are 
going to make a point of order against 
one, why not against all? Or if we can 
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do it for the executive branch of the 
Government, why can we not do it for 
the legislative branch? The slogan 
seems to be “Take care of the others, but 
do not take care of yourself.” No Mem- 
ber is having anything put over on him. 
If my amendment is offered, every Mem- 
ber of this House will know what he is 
voting on. Let their conscience be their 
guide. If they want to support it, well 
and good. If they do not want to sup- 
port it, they do not have to support it. 
If it passes and they do not need the 
extra clerk hire, then let them not ac- 
cept it. 

A great majority of the Members of 
this House say they need help. The 
postmaster tells me the mail has more 
than doubled. As I said before the Com- 
mittee on Rules the other day, the lights 
are burning every night in almost every 
other office in the two office buildings. 
They are working at night and a great 
number of the Members of this House 
are paying out of their own pocket for 
additional clerical assistance. 

As I say, nobody is trying to put any- 
thing over on any other Member. They 
would not be justified in coming in here 
and saying: “I did not know anything 
about it.” That is what they did when we 
provided for putting the Members of Con- 
gress under the Retirement Act. That 
passed and then one Member in the other 
body said that for 1 day’s pay a Member 
could get under the Retirement Act un- 
der that provision. I know what it would 
have cost me to get under the Retirement 
Act. Under that provision when that bill 
passed the House I contacted the Retire- 
ment Division of the Civil Service Com- 
mission to find out what it would cost me 
to benefit under it. The man came down 
to my office, prepared the statement and 
gave it to me. Do you know what it 
would have cost me to get under the Re- 
tirement Act? Not 1 day's pay but $8,900 
and $51 a month as Jong as I was in the 
Congress of the United States. I could 
have benefited by it because I had passed 
the age limit. The Speaker of the House, 
who would have had to pay close to $15,- 
000 to get in under that act, could not 
have benefited because he had not 
reached the age limit as provided by the 
bill. That was the most unfair criticism 
ever directed at a law passed by the Con- 
gress. It resulted in repeal. Since then 
newspaper Men and women will tell you 
that the criticism directed at that act 
was not justified. Now, as I say, if the 
Members of the House want to help 
themselves it is up to them to do it. You 
can be sure it will be done in the next 
Congress, a general reorganization. 
As I said, I know it is legislation 
on an appropriation bill, but this 
change can be made only by law. If it 
could be made by a House resolution I 
would bring the resolution on the floor 
of the House immediately from my com- 
mittee. I am authorized by the commit- 
tee to do it. Last Friday I called a meet- 
ing of my committee. Every member of 
the committee but one is in favor of the 
amendment. That one said he preferred 
that it go over until after January. Two 
members of the committee were out of 
the city. The others all favored it and 
directed me to ask the Appropriations 
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Committee to put the provision in this 
bill, which I did. I ask that if you can 
put legislative provisions in this bill for 
the executive branch of the Government 
why can we not put a legislative provision 
in the bill for the legislative branch of 
the Government? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield to the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. Knutson]. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, it is 
entirely fitting and proper that we should 
pause in our deliberations for a few mo- 
ments to pay tribute to,one of the dis- 
tinguished employees of this House, who 
has rendered to the Congress of the 
United States and to the American peo- 
ple most faithful and effective service for 
a period of 36 years. 

Marc Sheild comes from the great 
State of Minnesota that I have the honor 
to represent in part. Naturally, we who 
come from the great North Star State 
take a pardonable pride in his outstand- 
ing accomplishments and brilliant 
record. 

Mr. Sheild was brought to Washing- 
ton by the late James A Tawney, then 
chairman of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee of the House, in January 1908. 
Since that time he has served under 11 
chairmen, all of them men of outstand- 
ing ability. They were Tawney, of Min- 
nesota, who appointed him as assistant 
clerk; Fitzgerald, of New York; Sherley, 
of Kentucky; Good, of lowa; Madden, of 
Illinois; Anthony, of Kansas; Wood, of 
Indiana; Byrns, of Tennessee; Buchan- 
an, of Texas; Taylor, of Colorado; and 
the present able and distinguished chair- 
man, Mr. Cannon of Missouri. 

In addition to his arduous and respon- 
sible duties as clerk of the Appropriations 
Committee, Mr. Sheild has also served as 
clerk of a select committee on the Budg- 
et, appointed to frame the original leg- 
islation establishing the present budg- 
etary system in the Federal Govern- 
ment. In addition, he has served as 
clerk to other special committees hav- 
ing to do with financial legislation, in- 
cluding several subcommittees of the 
Appropriations Committee. 

We who come from Minnesota take 
particular pride in the splendid service 
that Mr. Mare Sheild has rendered to. 
the American people and to the Congress 
of the United States. I am almost ‘at 
a loss for words to express my regret 
at his leaving the Congress. His sev- 
erance from the service will be a serious 
and a heavy loss to the great Appropria- 
tions Committee, and I can speak from 
personal knowledge because the minor- 
ity of the Ways and Means Committee 
sustained a similar loss last April; but, 
unlike the Ways and Means Committee, 
the Appropriations Committee already 
has a very able man to take Mr. Sheild’s 
place, and in that they are to be con- 
gratulated. 

I do not know what Mr. Sheild’s plans 
may be for the future, but Iam sure that 
I echo the sentiment of every Member 
of this House on both sides of the aisle 
when I say that we wish for him length 
of years, good health, and contentment 
in his retirement and well-earned rest. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Will 
the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. KNUTSON. I yield to my col- 
league from Minnesota. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I de- 
sire to join with my colleague from Min- 
nesota and other Members of the House 
by expressing my sincere felicitations 
and best wishes to our very good friend, 
Marc Sheild. He was reared and edu- 
cated in Winona, Minn., which is in the 
congressional district that I have had 
the honor of representing in Congress 
for the past 10 years. During my years 
of service in the House, I have always 
felt that I was the personal representa- 
tive of Mare Sheild. Not only has he 
been my friend, but his advice and as- 
sistance have been of great value to me 
in my work as a Representative. I want 
to personally thank him for all that he 
has done to help me. I hope that he 
will decide to return to my district in 
Minnesota, for he will have a royal wel- 
come from his many friends in Winona, 
who join with me in wishing him and 
his family the best of health and many 
years of happiness in his retirement 
from his present post. We regret to see 
Marc Sheild leave our company, but 
when he retires at the end of this year, 
with him will go the good wishes of a 
host of friends who respect him for his 
many fine qualities and the outstanding 
service he has rendered to his country 
during the past 36 years: 

Mr, KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I can 
well understand the pardonable pride 
that my colleague, the gentleman from 
Minnesota, Mr. ANDRESEN, takes in Mr. 
Sheild. The gentleman represents the 
district which was formerly represented 
by Mr. Tawney, who brought Mr, Sheild 
down here. I congratulate the gentle- 
man on having such a distinguished and 
outstanding American as a constituent. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. BLoom] such time as he may 
desire. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, I have 
listened this afternoon with great at- 
tention to all of the words spoken with 
reference to Mr. Sheild. I was very much 
concerned about Mr. Sheild so I went 
over and felt his pulse and looked at him. 
He is all right up to the present time, and 
I hope he continues that way. 

May I say, Mr. Chairman, that I doubt 
if any Member of this House is able to 
find words to adequately express the 
feeling not only of the Members of the 
House, but of the press and of all the 
people who came in contact with Mr. 
Sheild during his service on the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations. The other day I 
figured that the appropriations made by 
the Committee during Mr. Sheild’s term 
in office as assistant clerk and clerk 
were about 8580,000, 000,000. That, Mr. 
Chairman, is calculated to be twice the 
amount of the wealth of the United 
States from the last census figures. Of 
all of the appropriations that were made 
and passed through Mr. Sheild’s hands, 
that amount is twice the estimated 
wealth of this country. That will show, 
Mr. Chairman, the terrific amount of 
work that has passed through the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, with the 
assistance of Mr. Sheild. 

There was a remark made the other 
day by one of the men in the office, which 
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remark I wrote down at that.time. I 
would like to read it so as to give a real 
picture of the Mr. Sheild we are talking 
about today. The gentleman told me 
that in more than a quarter of a century 
during which he had worked with Mr. 
SŁeild that he never saw a frown on his 
face; never heard him raise his voice to 
any employee in the office, and he deemed 
it a favor to have worked with what he 
termed a real man in all that word im- 
plies. 

Mr. Chairman, I think that really ex- 
presses the views and the opinions and 
the sentiments of all the Members of this 
House. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield to the gentleman from Geor- 
gia [Mr. Ramspeck] such time as he 
may desire. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Chairman, 
there is an old saying that the way to 
have friends is to be one. Judged by 
that saying, the gentleman about whom 
we are speaking today should have as 
many friends as he has acquaintances, 
because he has always been friendly and 
helpful to everyone with whom he comes 
in contact. : 

I esteem it a privilege to join my col- 
leagues here today in paying tribute to 
Marcellus C. Sheild, who has for so many 
years faithfully and efficiently served the 
people of the Nation as a clerk in the 
Appropriations Committee. 

Listening to the other speakers here, 
I find that he has served under six Demo- 
cratic chairmen and five Republican 
chairmen. I dare say he has served as 
faithfully and as impartially the Demo- 
crats as he has the Republicans, and the 
Republicans as he has the Democrats. 

To me he epitomizes more than any 
man I have ever known the ideal career 
public servant, a man of ability, of char- 
acter, of integrity, and most important, 
perhaps of all in that type of service, 
a man who serves impartially whoever 
may be directing the policies of the work 
in which he is engaged. 

I shall use him in years to come as I 
have in years which have passed as an 
argument for the selection of Govern- 
ment personnel on the basis of merit 
and their retention upon the basis of effi- 
ciency and faithful service, because he 
is a living argument for that principle, 
in which I believe. 

I am glad he is able to retire, although 
I am sorry to see him leave the service 
of the Congress. I take some pride in 
the fact that it was my privilege to 
sponsor the legislative provision under 
which he finds it possible to retire on a 
reasonable annuity before reaching the 
age in life where he cannot enjoy it. 

I wish for Mare Sheild, as we affec- 
tionately refer to him, happiness and 
many years of enjoyment in the retire- 
ment he has so richly earned and which 
comes to him as a merited reward for his 
faithful, efficient, and impartial service 
to Democrats and Republicans alike. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAMSPECK. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Texas. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. I com- 
mend and indorse the high tribute paid 
Mare Sheild by the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Georgia, the whip of the 
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House, who is now speaking. I take this 
occasion to observe that during all my 
service in the House I have come to know 
and value Marc Sheild. I heard when I 
came here a good many years ago and 
I believe it to be true that no man in 
the Government of the United States 
knows more about its fiscal affairs than 
Marc Sheild. His going will be a distinct 
loss to the Congress. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. The gentleman 
from Texas is eminently correct. It will 
be a distinct loss not only to the Congress 
but to the taxpayers of the country. 
Thanks to the policy the Appropriations 
Committee has followed, and which I 
thoroughly approve, we have already 
trained a successor who is eminently 
qualified to step into that position. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAMSPECK. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I concur in the 
very high esteem in which Mr. Sheild is 
held by the Members of the House, and 
I join in expressing my personal appre- 
ciation of his splendid service. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. I thank the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I can 
only wish that other committees in this 
body would follow the policy which has 
been adopted by the Appropriations 
Committee of selecting for members of 
its staff young men of good character, 
reasonable intelligence and education, 
and keeping those who render efficient 
and faithful service, without regard to 
any political affiliation or without re- 
gard to political control of the commit- 
tee. If we did that, we would not hear 
so much of a cry as to the inadequacy 
of the staffs of our committees as we 
do at the present time. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAMSPECK. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from South Dakota. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, I just 
want to say that I heartily second every- 
thing that the gentleman from Georgia 
has said about Marc Sheild. It happens 
that Mare Sheild lives in my congres- 
sional district in South Dakota, about 30 
miles from my home town. He comes 
from a fine family, and the very long and 
creditable career he has had in Wash- 
ington as a congressional clerk has done 
much out in South Dakota to enhance 
the reputation of Congress and the repu- 
tation of good government. I want to 
join with the rentleman from Georgia in 
everything that he has said about Mare 
Sheild. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Chairman, 
there is no doubt that his service here 
has reflected credit, not only upon him- 
self and upon the Committee on Appro- 
priations, but on the Housein general. I 
wish him every possible happiness in 
the years to come. I hope he will come 
back to see us and that his years may 
be many. j: 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield to the gentleman from- 
Texas, the Speaker of the House [Mr. 
RAYBURN]. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, I am 
both glad and sorry as thesé exercises 
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are being held. I am sorry to see Marc 
Sheild leave us and glad to have a part 
in wishing him weil upon his leaving the 
service of the Government. 

I do not think that a heavier stroke 
could have been dealt to the House of 
Representatives, and especially to the 
great Committee. on Appropriations, 
than the retirement of Marc Sheild. 
While I am on my feet, I am going to 
take a moment to say something that is 
very close to my heart. That is, I think 
each and every major committee in the 
House of Representatives is under- 
staffed. If I can have my way in the 
next Congress, we are going to do some- 
thing about it. Further than that, I 
feel that the office of each and every 
Member of the House of Representatives 
is understaffed, and if we cannot do any- 
thing about that today, I hope we will do 
something about it in the near future. 

In my opinion, a better man, a more 
able man, and more gentle man never 
served the House of Representatives or 
served with it, than Mare Sheild. I 
deeply regret that he is leaving us, be- 
cause it touches me deeply, personally. 
I have known this splendid man for more 
than 30 years. I have watched his ac- 
tions. I have noted his great ability and 
his fine talents. I am of the opinion that 
after he has been able to rest for a few 
months, he will be called back inio pub- 
lie service. In other werds, that he may 
be drafted to come back, because there 
is not a job that I know of, in the pub- 
lic service, which Marc Sheild could not 
do in an outstanding way. I wish him 
health and a reasonable degree of pros- 
perity in the years that lie ahead of him. 

Mr. POWERS. Mr. Chairman, in the 
few minutes allotted to me I, too, would 
like to pay my tribute and my respects 
to a gentleman who, in my opinion, has 
rendered a magnificent and signal serv- 
ice to the Government of the United 
States over a period of a third of a cen- 
tury, an entire generation. 

It has been my happy privilege to serve 
as a member of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee for the past 12 years and, during 
that time, I have had innumerable op- 
portunities to observe the splendid work 
of Marc Sheild: No man in the United 
States Government knows more of the 
inner workings of the Government than 
Marc. The advice and wise counsel dur- 
ing the trying years behind us has been 
highly appreciated by all. 

Although we members of the Appro- 
priations Committee regret Marc’s retire- 
ment we all wish him well and wish him 
Godspeed, knowing that in leaving the 
Appropriations Committee we can all 
say, “Well done, good and faithful 
servant.” 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, the decision of Mare Sheild to 
retire as chief clerk of the Appropria- 
tions Committee means a very great loss 
to the committee, to the Congress, and to 
the Nation. 

For 29 years he has filled the position 
of clerk of the committee and for 8 years 
before that the position of its assistant 
clerk, a total of 37 years. 

His period of service has included the 
difficult years of World War No. 1 and 
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World War No. 2 and the trying years 
between them. 

He has served under 11 chairmen of 
the committee: Chairman Tawney, of 
Minnesota; Chairman Fitzgerald, of New 
York; Chairman Sherley, of Kentucky; 
Chairman Good, of Iowa; Chairman 
Madden, of Illinois; Chairman Anthony, 
of Kansas; Chairman Wood, of Indiana; 
Chairman Byrns, of Tennessee; Chair- 
man Buchanan, of Texas; Chairman 
Taylor, of Colorado; and Chairman 
Cannon, of Missouri. 

He has the distinction of being one of 
three persons who have held the position 
of clerk of the committee since the com- 
mittee was created, 80 years ago. 

Few men in America have the compre- 
hensive grasp of the organization and 
financial operations of the Federal Gov- 
ernment which he possesses. 

He has served with integrity, fidelity, 
and conspicuous ability. 

He will be greatly missed by those now 
in the Congress with whom he has worked 
on the tremendous problems which have 
confronted the Appropriations Commit- 
tee in recent years. 

He carries with him the best wishes of 
all for many happy years in the con- 
sciousness of 37 years of outstanding 
public service to the Congress and to the 
Nation. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman from Missouri 15 minutes 
that he may yield to others. 

I yield myself 20 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, there has been very 
considerable talk about the staffing of 
our committees, the staffing of ouse 
and the staffing of our offices. ms 
to me that is an item which should be 
taken up on a legislative bill and legis- 
lation passed covering anything of that 
character before action is taken. 

With reference to all of the commit- 
tees that need help to do the work that 
has been thrown upon them, that should 
be considered very carefully and it 
should be on the basis of what they need, 
and not on any snap judgment. Like- 
wise, whatever is considered for the of- 
fices of the Members should be after 
very careful consideration by a legis- 
lative committee. I do not believe it 
should be handled on a deficiency ap- 
propriation bill here on the floor. 

I am making that statement because I 
believe I should make it at this time. I 
am serving notice that I do not intend 
to have legislation of that kind written 
into an appropriation bill. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Will the gentleman 
justify why his committee will bring in a 
deficiency appropriation bill containing 
legislation applying to the executive 
branch of the Government and decline to 
do the same thing for the legislative 
branch of the Government? 

Mr. TABER. We have only done that 
with reference to other matters where it 
has been absolutely necessary that we 
take up that jurisdiction. That is not a 
welcome jurisdiction to any member of 
the Appropriations Committee. We 
only do it in emergencies. This other 
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situation is a situation that can be han- 
dled very promptly and very quickly by 
joint resolution or by action of the Com- 
mittee on Accounts. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Will the gentleman 
yield further? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. COCHRAN. The gentleman cer- 
tainly is too well informed on parlia- 
mentary law to know that you cannot 
amend a law by concurrent resolution. 

Mr. TABER. Oh, I never said any- 
thing of the kind and the gentleman 
cculd not infer anything of the kind 
from what I said. I do not think I will 
yield further, because I do not care to 
get into a discussion of that type with 
the gentleman. I have stated my posi- 
tion on the situation. That position is 
perfectly proper and perfectly clear, and 
I intend to stick. to it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Are there not provi- 
sions in this bill relating to the executive 
departments which are legislative, and 
subject to a point of order? 

Mr. TABER. There are some that 
we had to put in, yes; but there was no 
other way of handling the matter at this 
time. There are not many. This bill is 
as clear of legislation as the committee 
could make it. 

There are a great many cuts under 
budget estimates in this bill. Some of 
those cuts came from items that have 
been heretofore submitted and denied 
by regular committees. Some of them 
came from new budget estimates that 
have been submitted. For instance, 
there was a cut of $75,900,000 in connec- 
tion with the Federal Works Administra- 
tion where a budget estimate was sub- 
mitted with the view of setting up up- 
ward of 520 positions in the Federal 
Works Administration to regiment ab- 
solutely and control the plans and the 
types of plans that States and munici- 
palities might have for their own public 
works to be paid for by themselves. The 
impetus for that was the legislation that 
was passed here relating to post-war re- 
conversion. In my opinion the estimate 
was entirely unjustified. If there was to 
be a distribution among the States of 
funds it only required 10 or 12 people, 
and neither the legislation itself nor 
anything connected with it permited the 
regimentation of the States and the 
States’ activities. 

Then there was a cut in housing ap- 
propriations from $20,000,000 to $10,000,- 
000, so-called war housing. There are 
some people who feel that we should 
spend more money on that. I am not 
one of them. This proposed war housing 
was, in cost at least, 80 percent of the 
type which would take until the 1st of 
July to build and to put into commission. 
I do not believe we ought to go ahead 
with permanent family dwellings in so- 
called war housing that will take that 
long; nor do I believe they will be of any 
use in connection with the war effort. 

“Another amount of $15,000,000 was 
recommended for so-called community 
facilities. The committee allowed half 
of this. In my opinion they allowed too 
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much, because I do not believe that prop- 
er operation of the outfit would result in 
the expenditure of so much money. 

There are some items in here to which 
I shall not offer an amendment because 
they are for some of our allies in the 
war with reference to cultural relations. 
But frankly I cannot pass that item 
without expressing the keenest disap- 
pointment in the fact that Mr. MacLeish, 
who is head of the Congressional Library, 
who has made a failure of that job, who 
made a failure of the Office of Facts and 
Figures, has been drafted into the State 
Department to make a failure of this job. 
I do not like to see a mess made of our 
administrative governmental relation- 
ships, and that is what this activity is 
headed for with Mr. MacLeish adminis- 
tering it. I am in hopes the other body 
may take care of that situation when it 
comes to confirmation. A proven failure 
is not the kind of fellow to start off to do 
a good job with. 

There are estimates in the bill involy- 
ing a lot of statistical work. I am not 
going to offer amendments to them at this 
be because I do not believe I will suc- 
ceed. 

There are $12,000,000 in here, and at 
least $5,000,000 of it relates to studies 
such as on consumers’ income and that 
sort of thing involved in three or four 
different items, which are going to be of 
no value whatever. I am sure that will 
be a waste of money because it is going 
to be done at a time of peak war em- 
ployment and is going to be of little 
value in connection with reconversion 
that is to come. 

There were estimates submitted to us 
with reference to Alaska along lines that 
did not sound intelligent, and the com- 
mittee cut out about $5,000,000 for that 
purpose. 

Mr. Chairman, there was an item sub- 
mitted for the Navy of nearly $350,- 
000,000, and we have allowed with re- 
appropriation all of it that could be used. 
We believe that it is necessary to supply 
the armed forces at this time with every- 
thing that they can possibly need in con- 
nection with the war effort. The activity 
that they are engaging in beyond the 
Budget estimate with this money is a 
new activity which was not in full blast 
and was not planned to be so at the time 
the Navy bill was up for consideration 
last spring; therefore, there is a legiti- 
mate reason for a deficiency along this 
line. 

Another item that we have allowed has 
been for a continuation of war labor im- 
portation under the War Food Adminis- 
tration. That is continued until the 
31st of December 1945. The funds that 
will be unexpended, which, in my opin- 
ion, will run somewhere around $10,- 
000,000 based upon past experience, and 
a contract authorization for $10,000,000 
more to be entered into before the Ist 
of July 1945, is provided. This will, in 
my opinion, permit importation of the 
necessary Mexican labor to take care of 
the California fruit and vegetable crop 
situation, and it will take care of the 
importation of Bahamian and Jamaican 
labor insofar as necessary to take care 
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of the crop situation in the South and 
the East. It will also provide for a con- 
tinuance of the cooperation between the 
Extension Service in Washington and 
the Extension Service in the States, to 
recruit local labor for the farms. I be- 
lieve this is a necessary activity and we 
have provided for it in such manner that 
it can go on as it did last year, and per- 
haps a little better, because it will per- 
mit the representatives of the War Food 
Administration to immediately go down 
into Mexico and begin to recruit labor. 

I think that that is about all I care to 
say about the bill. There have been cuts 
of nearly 25 percent in the Budget esti- 
mates that were submitted to us. I am 
in hopes that the committee will con- 
tinue that kind of a record all the way 
through the next 2 years. I know that I 
shall give the best that I have to try to 
bring that about, 

That is about all I care to say about 
the bill at this time unless there are some 
questions. g 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. With 
reference to the item for continuing the 
importation of foreign labor, as I under- 
stand the program will be carried on 
practically the same as it has been dur- 
ing the current year? 

Mr. TABER. Except that we will per- 
mit them to start recruiting a little ear- 
lier than they did before. This will per- 
mit them to go to Mexico, the Bahamas, 
and J ica and make their arrange- 
men t Away so that there will be no 
delay in having these laborers available 
for work when they are needed. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. And 
they are also permitted to make con- 
tracts for the whole crop year instead of 
just up to June 30? 

Mr. TABER. Yes; that is correct. I 
hope it will work a little better. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts. 5 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
notice the appropriation for the Veter- 
ans’ Administration. What is that 
amount for? 

Mr. TABER. That is for additional 
facilities. Some of it will be in the na- 
ture of office buildings and fixing up 
office space so that we may take care of 
the needs of the servicemen as they come 
back. There is $7,085,000 for that pur- 
pose. They are going to decentralize 
the activities of the loaning agencies, 
and they will have to do the same thing 
with the claims agencies on more of a 
scale than they have before. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Un- 
der the G. I. bill they are opening up 
new offices? i 

Mr. TABER. Yes; they have to. 
There are some new offices, and then 
there are enlargements of other offices 
insofar as possible at the same place 
that some other facility already exists. 
Then there is $750,000 for modification 
of one of the hospital facilities in Penn- 
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sylvania; a reconditioning of some reser- 
vations that are being transferred by the 
Army, like Fort Meade, S. Dak., and 
Fort Washington, Md.; temporary hous- 
ing facilities for limited service Army 
enlisted men; temporary construction 
for regional office expansion pending 
permanent construction, $750,000. 
There is an emergency bed expansion 
item, $624,000; dental expansion of about 
$84,000. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
am not at all satisfied with the progress 
of the construction for the hospitals. I 
am very sure that both the Army and 
the Navy will have to keep patients in 
the hospital longer than if they had the 
beds ready. They are very short of 
nurses as well as doctors in the Veterans’ 
Administration. They are not opening 
wards even though they have some of 
the facilities. It is a very bad situation. 

Mr. TABER. I understand that is so. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 5 additional minutes. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. The 
effort certainly ought to be made. There 
is no excuse for not having their own 
nursing service. They would have had 
a good nursing service if they had had 
their own corps a long time ago. 

Mr. TABER. I hope they will follow 
it up and get it straightened out. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. I find $17,559,000 
for collection of statistics needed for re- 
conversion, and on page 5 of the report 
the departments involved in appropria- 
tions proposed for this program are listed, 
and they include Agriculture, Commerce, 
and Labor. This involves a whole lot of 
statistics that I had assumed they have 
collected every year as a matter of course, 
because we have been appropriating 
rather substantially for statistical work 
in each of those departments. This $17,- 
000,000 would provide 500 or 1,000 more 
people, and it is said that this expenditure 
is to be mostly for personnel. I wondered 
what the justification for the expendi- 
tures in those departments would be. We 
are all for having the data needed for 
reconversion, but I do not see why we do 
not get it out of our regular departments. 

Mr. TABER. There is $5,500,000 for 
completing the agricultural census, for 
which we have already provided a little 
more than $7,000,000, if I recall correctly. 
Then there is $2,400,000 for the census 
of manufactures, which unquestionably 
is desirable. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Have we never 
done that. 

Mr. TABER. There has been no cen- 
sus of manufactures since 1939 and the 
manufacturers were very anxious that 
this be done, because it is absolutely 
necessary that there be a complete pic- 
ture of just what there is and what there 
is to do with if there is to be any kind of 
successful working out of this situation 
with reference to manufacturing and 
employment in the days following the 
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war. But there are in there items with 
reference to consumers’ income investi- 
gations in the Department of Agricul- 
ture and the Department of Labor, 
studies which are utterly worthless, be- 
cause this means determining those facts 
with regard to places where there is 
temporary high employment and high 
income, and giving us figures that can 
be of no value except on an immediate, 
temporary basis. About $5,000,000 of 
that money is absolutely to be wasted, 
there is no question about that. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. I understood 
that very exhaustive studies on consumer 
income, as far as present wartime in- 
come is concerned, were presented to the 
President and the War Labor Board 
within the past few months. 

Mr. TABER. We have had consider- 
able of that. It is probably as accurate 
as what we will get under this item, As 
I said, I believe about $5,000,600 of that 


expenditure, coming under the Depart- 


ments of Agriculture and Labor, and the 
Census, with reference to that item, is 
a total waste. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Are not those appro- 
priations subject to the objection that 
ar are legislation on an appropriation 

il]? 

Mr. TABER. They might be. I will 
not say that they are. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Iam asking the gen- 
tleman about that so that I may be 
guided accordingly. 

Mr. TABER. I would not be surprised 
if they were. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Is the gentleman 
going to make that objection? He says 
the item is a waste of money. 

Mr. TABER. I would be very much 
inclined to. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
notice there is an item in connection 
with foreign service pay relating to an 
adjustment because of appreciation of 
foreign currencies. What has been done 
for our military and naval forces abroad 
in that connection? 

Mr. TABER. I do not believe I could 
answer that question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 1 additional minute. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
note there is certain additional pay for 
certain of our men who are in active 
combat attacking duties, but very un- 
fortunately the stretcher bearers are 
not included. The stretcher bearers are 
more out in the open than some of the 
men doing the actual attacking, besides 
being unarmed; and a good many o 
them are injured or killed. ; 

Mr, CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? k 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. They have 
a special arrangement with regard to 
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the Army and Navy, about the foreign 
service. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
notice there was an additional pay there 
of 20 percent. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. They have 
special arrangement with regard to the 
Army and Navy. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
That was taken up by me last September 
and October and I do not think it is 
entirely meeting the situation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has again expired. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 1 additional minute to yield to 
the gentleman from South Dakota, 

Mr. CASE. I notice that of the funds 
recommended in the bill for penalty mail 
cost, the largest single item is for the 
War Manpower Commission, an item of 
$525,300. The only thing that ap- 
proaches that is the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration, which is for $446000. Was 
there any special justification given to 
the committee for this large expenditure 
for mail by the War Manpower Commis- 
sion? 

Mr. TABER. The items that have to 
be paid for under this, are those over 
4 pounds and there were a lot of things 
that we sent out from here to the 
regional offices which have to be sent 
in that way. That is the reason for that 
being a large item. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has again expired. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 15 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. TARVER]. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, as 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Agri- 
culture Appropriations, I conceive it my 
duty to call to the attention of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole, the very distressful 
situation, which exists by reason of the 
denial by the subcommittee which. pre- 
pared and brought in the pending bill, 
of Budget estimates, shown in House 
Document No. 793, Seventy-eighth Con- 
gress, second session, intended: to take 
care of earned soil- and water-conserva- 
tion payments, which will not be paid 
in full unless that estimate is approved. 
The matter, I may say, is of no more in- 
terest to me than it is or ought to be to 
the Representatives from a very consid- 
erable number of States, particularly of 
the Southeast andin the West. In'many 
of those States, the farmers have partic- 
inated in the soil- and water-conserva- 
tion program to an extent which had 
not been anticipated by the authorities 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Admin- 
istration who formulated the program, 
and as a result the amounts, which have 
been promised to those farmers for car- 
rying out these practices, many of which 
have been carried out at considerable ex- 
pense to them, will not be paid in full, 
but will be reduced in amount and only 
a part of the obligation of the Govern- 
ment to these farmers discharged, un- 
less this Budget estimate which has been 
disallowed by the committee is approved 
by the Congress during their considera- 
tion of the pending bill. 
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I insert here the Budget estimate and 
extracts from the hearings and from the 
report of the committee: 


DRAFT OF PROPOSED PROVISION FOR AN APPRO- 
PRIATION FOR THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICUL- 
TURE 

(Communication from the President of the 
United States, transmitting draft of a pro- 
posed provision pertaining to an appro- 
priation for the Department of Agriculture 
for the fiscal years 1944 and 1945, November 
30, 1944. Referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed) 

THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, November 29, 1944. 
The SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA- 
TIVES. 

Sm: I have the honor to transmit herewith 
for the consideration of Congress a draft of a 
proposed provision pertaining to an appro- 
priation for the Department of Agriculture 
for the fiscal years 1944 and 1945. 

The details of the proposed provision, the 
necessity therefor, and the reasons for its 
transmission at this time are set forth in the 
letter of the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget, transmitted herewith, in whose 
comments and observations thereon I concur. 

Respectfully, 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D. C., November 25, 1944. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 

Sm: I have the honor to submit herewith 
for your consideration a draft of a proposed 
provision pertaining to an appropriation for 
the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal 
years 1944 and 1945, as follows: 


“CONSERVATION AND USE OF AGRICULTURAL LAND 
RESOURCES 


“The limitation on expenditures under the 
1944 program of soil-building practices and 
soil- and water-conservation practices estab- 
lished in the fourth proviso clause of the 
appropriation ‘Conservation and Use of Agri- 
cultural Land Resources,’ in the Department 
of Agriculture Appropriation Act, 1944, 1s 
hereby increased from $300,000,000 to $313,- 
000,000 (exclusive of the $12,500,000 provided 
in the Department of Agriculture Appropria- 
tion Act, 1945, for additional seed pay- 
ments) .” 

The Department of Agriculture Appropria- 
tion Act, 1944, under the item “Conservation 
and Use of Agricultural Land Resources,” au- 
thorized the Department to formulate 1944 
programs of soil-building and soil- and water- 
ccnservation practices under the act of Feb- 
ruary 29, 1936, as amended, and programs 
under the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938, as amended, the total expenditures of 
which, including administration, should not 
exceed $300,000,000. Thus for the first time 
Congress eliminated production adjustment 
payments, and established a limitation on the 
agricultural conservation program other then 
that provided in the Soil Conservation and 
Domestic Allotment Act, as amended: 

Pursuant to this authorization, the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Agency formulated a 
1944 agricultural conservation. program, the 
tote expenditures in connection with which 
were within the $300,000,000 limitation es- 
tablished by Congress, and announced such 
programs to the farmers of the country on 
February 9, 1944. In formulating that pro- 
gram, approximately $263,000,000 was appor- 
tioned among the States for payments to 
farmers, and approximately $10,000,000 was 
reserved against the contingency of possible 
overparticipation in the program. While no 
production adjustment payments were pro- 
vided in the 1944 program, the available funds 
were apportioned to the States in the same 
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general way as the distribution made under 
previous programs, so that each region would 
get an equitable share of the total available 
funds. In every case it was estimated, on the 
basis of past expericnce, that the recom- 
mended program would come within the 
amount allocated to each State and region. 
Increased participation is such, however, that 
the total cost of the program, if payments 
are made on the basis of announced rates, 
will exceed the limitation of $300,000,000 by 
approximately $13,000,000. 

Unless an increase in the over-all limita- 
tion on the 1944 program is granted, it will 
be necessary to reduce substantially all pay- 
ments to farmers in the southern region, 
and, to a lesser extent, similar payments in 
the western region. Without such an in- 
crease, the Agricultural Adjustment Agency 
has no choice under existing law but to order 
rates of payments reduced so that expendi- 
tures will not exceed the $300,000,000 limita- 
tion. Since the 1944 program is the first 
program under which emphasis has been on 
conservation practices, and since the un- 
precedented participation in that program 
could not be estimated accurately, it is rec- 
ommended that the over-all limitation of 
$300,000,000 be increased to $313,000,000. 
Such action would prevent reductions in 
rates of payment for practices already carried 
out and earned at announced rates, and 
would not involve the appropriation of any 
additional funds, since the amount required 
to make the payments at the originally 
scheduled rates can be financed by a cor- 
responding reduction in the amount to be 
expended for the purpose of conservation 
materials and services in connection with 
subsequent programs. In future program 
years, the increased participation experienced 
this year would, of course, be taken into ac- 
count in apportioning the available funds 
among the regions and the States, and in 
determining the rates of payment applicable 
to the various practices. 

THe foregoing proposed provision is made 
necessary by reason of contingencies which 
have arisen since the transmission of the 
Budgets for the fiscal years 1944 and 1945. 
I recommend that it be submitted to Con- 


i Very respectfully, 
HaroLD D. SMITH, 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget. 


CONSERVATION AND USE OF AGRICULTURAL 
Lanp RESOURCES 


(Statements of N. E. Dodd, Chief, and D. J. 
Scruggs, Budget Officer, Agricultural Ad- 
justment Agency; Robert Shields, Solici- 
tor, Department of Agriculture; and W. A. 
Jump, Budget Officer, Department of 
Agriculture, Wednesday, November 29, 
1944) 

OVERPARTICIPATION AND RESULTING DEFICIENCY 

IN FUND AVAILABLE FOR PAYMENTS 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. Dodd, we have an esti- 
mate in House Document No. 793 from the 
Bureau of the Budget proposing to increase 
from $300,000,000 to $313,000,000 the limita- 
tion on expenditures contained in the 1944 
appropriation act, as follows: 

“The limitation on expenditures under the 
1944 program of soil-building practices and 
soil-and-water-conservation practices estab- 
lished in the fourth proviso clause of the ap- 
propriation ‘Conservation and use of agri- 
cultural land resources’ in the Department 
of Agriculture Appropriation Act, 1944, is 
hereby increased from $300,000,000 to $313,- 
000,000 (exclusive of the $12,500,000 provided 
in the Department of Agriculture Appropria- 
tion Act, 1945, for additional seed pay- 
ments)“ 

Mr. Dopp. Yes, sir. I have a statement ex- 
plaining the estimate, Mr. Chairman, which 
I should like to submit for the record, 
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(The statement follows:) 


“CONSERVATION AND USE OF AGRIOULTURAL LAND 
RESOURCES 

“The Department of Agriculture Appropri- 
ation Act, 1944, under the item ‘Conserva- 
tion and use of agricultural land resources,’ 
authorized the Department to formulate 
1944 programs of soil-building and soil-and- 
water-conservation practices under the act 
of February 29, 1936, as amended, and pro- 
grams under the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938, as amended, the total expendi- 
tures of which, including administration, 
should not exceed $300,000,000. Thus, for 
the first time Congress eliminated produc- 
tion adjustment payments and established a 
limitation on the agricultural conservation 
program other than that provided in the 
Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment 
Act, as amended. 

“Pursuant to this authorization, the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Agency formulated a 
1944 agricultural conservation program, the 
total expenditures in connection with which 
were within the $300,000,000 limitation es- 
tablished by the Congress and announced 
such program to the farmers of the country 
on February 9, 1944. In formulating the 1944 
program, approximately $263,000,000 was ap- 
portioned among the States for payments to 
farmers and approximately $10,000,000 was 
reserved against the contingency of possible 
overparticipation in the program. While no 
production adjustment payments were pro- 
vided in the 1944 program, the available funds 
were apportioned to the States in the same 


"general way as the distribution made under 
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previous programs so that each region would 
get an equitable share of the total available 
funds. After establishing allocations for the 
States, each State committee, with the assist- 
ance of a State technical committee, recom- 
mended a program to make the most effective 
use of the funds available for the State. In 
every case it was estimated, on the basis of 
past experience, that the recommended pro- 
gram would come within the amount allo- 
cated to each State and region. Increased 
participation is such, however, that the total 
cost of the program, if payments are made on 
the basis of the announced rates, will exceed 
the limitation of $300,000,000 by approxi- 
mately $13,000,000. 

“The major portion of this increase in par- 
ticipation has occurred in the southern re- 
gion, where farmers carried out practices in 
excess of the estimate made prior to the an- 
nouncement of the program. A review of the 
practices carried out by farmers in 1944 in 
comparison with those carried out in previous 
years indicates that the increases are much 
greater than could have reasonably been an- 
ticipated even though the original estimates, 
based on past experience, were well within the 
range of expectation. It was not believed 
that farmers, under the pressure of wartime 
production, could step up their conservation 
practices so rapidly. However, the need for 
these practices is generally recognized, and 
the response of farmers is a high y gratifying 
development from the standpoint of the na- 
tional soil-conservation cbjective. 

“The following table summarizes these data 
for several of the more important practices 
in the southern region: 


Practices carried out under agricultural conservation program, southern region 


1944 
Practice Unit 1942 1943 = 
First esti- | Present es 
mate t timate 
246, 109 263, 176 222, 500 222, 941 
316, 379 546, 204 $24, 500 2, 132, 122 
4, 404, 001 3, 570. 340 2. 807. 500 3, 179, 20. 
Cubic yards. 11,653,898 | 12,339,752 | 43,400,000 | 47,073, 147 
Pounds. 5, 759, 617 9, 532, 589 6. 878, 386 19, 378. 483 
-| Linear feet_...| 80, 950, 491 | 268, 196, 867 | 348, 000, 000 | 409, 212. 898 
Percent 100 123 131 213 


1 Estimate made prior to announcement of 1944 program, 


“In certain cases it will be noted that the 
amounts originally estimated were below 
the amounts performed under previous pro- 
grams. In the case of superphosphate, this 
underestimate was due largely to uncertainty 
as to the supply which would be available. 
In the case of summer green manure and 
cover crops, the practice was greatly restricted 
as to crops and areas which would qualify for 
payment in 1944 as compared with earlier 
years, and it was estimated this would result 
in a lesser performance of the practice. In 
the case of pasture seeding, the extent to 
which farmers had used this practice in 1943 
was underestimated at the time the original 
estimates of 1944 performance were prepared. 
On the whole, however, it is clearly evident 
that 1944 performance is much higher than 
could reasonably have been hoped for at the 
time the original estimates were made. 


“It happens that the two practices which 
showed the greatest increases in 1944—that 
is, the seeding of permanent pastures and 
the use of limestone—are practices the need 
for which is generally recognized throughout 
the South. The soils of the South need far 
greater amounts of limestone annually than 
are being applied even at the 1944 rate, and 
the acreage of improved pasture now existing 
is only a fraction of that needed for a sound 
agricultural economy. 


“In order to meet this situation, it will be 
necessary to reduce substantially all pay- 


ments in the southern region, as set forth 
and provided in our 1944 Agricultural Con- 
servation Bulletin. (See p. 917, House hear- 
ings, 1945 agricultural appropriation bill.) 
This will be true of payments to farmers in 
the western region also, but to a much less 
extent. The Agricultural Adjustment Agency 
hes no choice under existing law but to order 
rates of payment reduced so that expendi- 
tures will not exceed the $300,000,000 limi- 
tation, However, since the 1944 program is 
the first program the total emphasis of which 
has been on conservation practices, and the 
unprecedented participation therein could 
not be accurately estimated, the Congress 
might desire to make an adjustment in the 
over-all limitation on the 1944 program 
(from $300,000,000 to $313,000,000) rather 
than to have reductions made in rates of 
payment covering practices already carried 
out and earned at announced rates. This 
would not involve the appropriation of any 
additional funds since the amount required 
to make the payments at the originally 
scheduled rates could be financed by a cor- 
responding reduction in the amount to be 
expended for the purchase of conservation 
materials and services in connection with 
the 1945 program. In subsequent program 
years the increased participation experienced 
this year will of course be taken into ac- 
count in apportioning the available funds 
among the regions and the States and in 
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determining the rates of payment applicable 
to the various practices. 

“As a result of the increase in performance, 
farmers participating in the 1944 program 
have earned more than the amounts origi- 
nally allocated to the States by $21,764,685, 
as follows: : 

“Original estimates of payments 

to be paid from State alio- 

cations (exclusive of $12,- 

500,000 provided for addi- 

tional seed payments in the 

We 8266, 120, 315 
“Revised estimate of payment 

earned to be paid from State 

allocations 287, 885, 000 
Payments earned in ex- 

cess of allocation to 
21, 764, 685 


“The 1944 program as planned contem- 
plated expenditures, including administra- 
tion, of $291,152,432, or $8,847,568 less than 
the limitation set by Congress of $300,000,000. 
Therefore, this sum of $8,847,568 may be ap- 
plied against the sum of $21,764,685 earned 
in excess of the original allocations to the 
States, thereby reducing the estimated 
amount by which the limitation of 
$300,000,000 would be exceeded and the esti- 
mated payments earned by farmers reduced 
to $12,917,117. Rather than reduce payments 
which have already been earned by the farm- 
ers to this extent, the limitation on the 1944 
program could be increased to $313,000,000 if 
the Congress so determines.” 


INCREASED PARTICIPATION IN SOUTHERN STATES 


The CHAIRMAN. This estimate indicates, 
Mr. Dodd, that increased participation has 
rendered the presently fixed amount inade- 
quate to pay the announced rates, 

Mr. Dopp. That is correct. 

The CHARMAN. Let us have a statement on 
that, Mr. Dodd. 

Mr. Dopp. I think it would be best, per- 
haps, if I referred you to page 916 of the 
House hearings on the 1945 agricultural ap- 
propriation bill where the A. C. P. Bulletin 
is set forth, and to the break-down of avail- 
able funds by States on pages 923 and 924 of 
the 1945 hearings. 

We had anticipated that all States would 
live within their allocation, but in the South- 
ern States and in one or two other States, a 
greater number of farmers participated in 
the program and carried out more conserva- 
tion practices than ever before. 

The CHARMAN. Why was not that fore- 
seen? 

Mr. Dopp. There was no way for us, Mr. 
CANNON, to foresee it. We have to use past 
participation in the program as the basis 
of estimating what the participation will be 
in any given year, and since we had an even 
larger program for 1944 than in any other 
year, it was anticipated that those States 
would be well within it. The 1944 program 
was the first program the total emphasis of 
which was placed on conservation practices, 
making it extremely difficult to estimate par- 
ticipation. 

The CHARMAN. In making 
ments with the farmers, or in making your 
announcements to the farmers, did you in- 
dicate that in the event of the appropriation 
being insufficient to meet the situation that 
they would be paid pro rata? 

Mr. Dopp. Yes, sir; that the cuts would be 
made in rates. 

The CHAIRMAN. Then we are not under any 
contract to pay. . 


DIFFICULTY OF ESTIMATING PARTICIPATION 


Mr. Jump. If I may, Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to emphasize two points. 

One of them is the question as to why we 
could not estimate the participation more 


your agree- ` 
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accurately. This is the first year we have 
had conservation payments without produc- 
tion adjustment payments, and while we 
made what we thought would be adequate al- 
lowance for increased participation, because 
we knew there would be some increase in 
conservation practices, we were very much 
surprised at the amount of the increased 
participation in the conservation program 
when it was the only program carried on. 
That is one point. 


CHOICE BETWEEN INCREASING THE FUND AND 
REDUCTION OF PAYMENTS BELOW AMOUNTS 
ANNOUNCED 


The second point is that we are not asking 
for an additional appropriation. The ques- 
tion that we are really submitting for de- 
cision is whether or not Congress would pre- 
fer to consider raising the limitation in the 
1944 Appropriation Act, which prevents us 
from spending more than $300,000,000 on the 
program, or whether we should reduce the 
payments below the announced rates in the 
areas where actual participation consider- 
ably exceeded our estimates. Neither Con- 
gress nor the Department, without some ex- 
perience, could make as good an estimate of 
participation on this first year as they could 
after some experience. 

The CHAIRMAN. There would be no re- 
quirement for additional funds? 

Mr, Jump. No, sir; this is just a change of 
limitation. 

Mr. Dopp. That is right; but if the limita- 
tion of $300,000,000 is raised it would involve, 
of course, a reduction in funds in subse- 
quent programs to those areas where we have 
overpaid this year. 

The CHamMax. Will there be a surplus in 
the appropriation of some of the States where 
those funds may be used to meet this 
deficit? 

Mr. Dopp. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. I do not see why that ad- 
justment should not be made, 

Mr. LupLow. Will this be the amount re- 
quired, $313,000,000? 

Mr. Dopp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Luptow. The elements in that situa- 
tion do not indicate that this will continue 
to grow? 

Mr. Dopp. No; I think this is the best esti- 
mate that it will be possible for us to make 
until we have made the last payment. 

Mr. Taser. What is in Mr. LupLow’s mind is 
next year will it not be bigger, and the year 
after will it not be bigger than ever? 

Mr. Dopp. I doubt that very much, particu- 
larly since four regions were able to estimate 
their participation in the 1944 program so 
close that they do not need any more funds. 

Mr. Luptow. Are you taking precautions so 
that this situation will not recur? 

Mr. Dopp. As far as we are concerned we 
could stop this now by making substantial 
reductions in payments in the States that 
are over. However, since the 1944 program 
is the first program limited to conservation 
practices only, and in view of the unprece- 
dented participation therein, it was thought 
that the Congress might desire to consider 
adjusting the limitation on the 1944 pro- 
gram rather than have reductions made in 
rates of payment covering practices already 
carried out and earned at announced rates 
when no increase in appropriation was in- 
volved. 

Mr. Jump. We have taken the precaution 
that when overparticipation of this kind does 
occur we can reduce the rates of payment. In 
the normal situation that would be possible 
without any difficulty. But here you have 
two regions, the southern and the western, 
where they went so far over the estimated 
participation, and we would have to cut the 
rates so sharply in those areas, that we 
thought Congress should be advised of the 
situation, 
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Mr. Luptow. That was a dire penalty that 
was suggested by the chairman, and we would 
not want to see you penalized that way. 


APPORTION) MENT OF FUNDS BY REGIONS 


Mr. Tarver. Mr. Dodd, you apportion these 
funds, after they are appropriated, between 
the different areas in the United States? 

Mr. Dopp. That is correct. 

Mr. Tarver. Between how many different 
areas? 

Mr. Dopp. Five different areas, but it is 
built up first on a State to State basis. 

Mr. Tarver. What is the basis of appor- 
tionment? 

Mr. Dopp. While no production adjustment 
payments were provided in the 1944 program, 
the available funds were apportioned to the 
States in the same general way as distributed 
under previous programs in accordance with 
section 15 of the act of February 29, 1936, as 
amended. f 

Mr. Tarver. So that where you have ap- 
portioned to a particular area a certain sum 
of money, and one State in that area does 
not use all of the money apportioned to it, 
but another State in that area uses more than 
the amount of money apportioned to it, you 
can take the surplus from the State which 
has not used all of its money and use that. 
surplus to pay up the claims in the State 
where the farmers have participated to a 
greater extent than had been estimated? 

Mr. Dopp. That is correct. 


MISSOURI AND GEORGIA APPORTIONMENTS 
COMPARED 


Mr. Tarver. For example, in the State of 
Missouri, Mr. Dodd, the farmers earned 18 
pareant more than had been allotted to that 

ate. 

Mr. Dopp. That is correct. 

Mr. Tarver. And yet the State of Missouri 
was located in a region where other States had 
not utilized all of their funds, so that it was 
possible to get funds from the amounts ap- 
portioned to the other States and pay Mis- 
souri farmers in full, notwithstanding the 
fact that they exceeded by 18 percent the 
amount of money allocated to them. 

Mr. Dopp. Iowa earned 82 percent, and Mis- 
souri earned 118 percent, so that the two of 
them would balance. 

Mr. Tarver. But another State, the State 
of Georgia, which has also earned 18 percent 
more than the amount allotted to it, cannot 
have its farmers paid in full by reason of the 
fact that there are no other States in the 
same region which have failed to utilize the 
total of the funds allocated to them. 

Mr. Dopp. That is correct, 

Mr. Tarver. So that under the existing sit- 
uation, unless remedied, the State of Mis- 
souri’s farmers who have exceeded their ap- 
portionment by exactly the same percentage 
as those in the State of Georgia, would be 
paid in full, and those in the State of Georgia 
would be reduced. 

Mr. Dopp. That is correct. 

The amount of increase in conservation 
practices is a most amazing thing, not only 
in the southern region, but in all other re- 
gions, although the southern region did make 
a bigger percentage of increase this year than 
in any other year. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Although they 
were short of labor they produced a whole lot 
more than had been anticipated. Of course, 
the rain did not have anything to do with it? 

Mr. Dopp. I think it did. 

Mr. Taser. Was the rain the reason these 
folks earned more money? 

Mr. Dopp. No. 

Mr. Taser. What was the reason? 

Mr. Dopp. We have had an educational 
campaign on down there for many years, for 
better use of land, more terracing and more 
winter cover crops, to put that land under 
protection in the winter, 
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Mr. TABER. Some of these people found it 
more profitable to indulge in these practices 
than to raise crops? 

Mr. Dopp. No; if they had not used these 
practices they could not have raiséd the 
crops they did, Mr. TABER. 

Mr. Taser. Well, maybe they could have. 

Mr. Dopp. I believe not. 

Mr. Tarver. These are the practices which 
have enabled them to increase production. 

Mr, Dopp. That is right. If you plant le- 
gumes, and the next spring you plow under a 
big growth of leguminous matter you have a 
much better chance of raising a good crop 
in the spring. The same thing is true of 
your big terracing program in the South. 


LACK OF UNDERSTANDING BY FARMERS THAT 
ANNOUNCED PAYMENTS MAY BE REDUCED 


Mr. Tarver. Of course, you pointed out that 
in this contract, that requires a lawyer to 
understand it thoroughly, you have a provi- 
sion by which, in case Congress does not 
appropriate adequate funds, or they are not 
made available, that you can cut down the 
amount of benefits which you have promised 
the farmers. As a matter of fact, 99 percent 
of the farmers do not understand that there 
is any chance of their benefits being reduced 
below the amount estimated at the time of 
the execution of their farm plans. 

Mr. Dopp, I do not know what the percent- 
age is, but most of them do not so under- 
stand. 

Mr. Tarver. And if in the carrying out of 
the soil-conservation practices according to 
their plan they are to be paid only 80 percent 
of what has been promised to them there 
would be great disappointment, and, perhaps, 
a lack of cooperation in the program here- 
after. 

Mr. Dopp. Yes, there would be a reduction 
in participation in the program in the years 
that are to come. 


EXTRACT From COMMITTEE REPORT ON First 
SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION BILL, 1945 


CONSERVATION AND USE OF AGRICULTURAL LAND 
RESOURCES 


The committee has passed over without 
prejudice a Budget proposal to increase from 
$300,000,000 to $313,000,000 the limitation 
upon expenditures contained in the 1944 Ag- 
ricultural Appropriation Act for effecting 
payments at announced rates for compliance 
with the 1944 programs of soil building and 
soil- and water-conservation practices. 

Increased participation, not anticipated 
when funds were allocated, has brought about 
a situation where payment of the announced 
rates cannot be made to many participants. 
This would extend to all farmers in the 
southern region, and, to a lesser extent, to 
farmers in the western region. 

More is involved than the inequity pointed 
out. There should be some change in pro- 
cedure to avoid a repetition thereof, and, 
possibly, to control the measure of participa- 
tion. These are questions which the com- 
mittee did not have the time properly to con- 
sider. The whole subject can be thoroughly 
canvassed by the regular subcommittee later 
and provision then made to increase pay- 
ments to those farmers who now cannot be 
paid in full the announced rates for partici- 
pation in the 1944 program. 


Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TARVER. I would prefer to wait 
until I have completed my presentation 
of the matter, at which time I will be 
glad to yield to the gentleman from 
Texas. 

The Budget estimate in cuestion does 
not involve the appropriation of any 
additional funds by the Congress. How- 
ever, it involves the granting of authority 
to the Department of Agriculture and the 
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Agricultural Adjustment Administration 
to utilize funds which have already been 
appropriated in the 1945 Department of 
Agriculture Appropriation Act, in order 
to discharge obligations of the Govern- 
ment to farmers. In some States the 
farmers have carried on soil- and water- 
conservation practices by which they 
have earned as much as 18 percent in 
excess of the funds which have been 
allocated by the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration for use in those States. 
Some States, such as the State of Mis- 
souri, from which the chairman of this 
subcommittee comes, are in a more for- 
tunate situation than States such as my 
own State of Georgia, by reason of the 
fact that these funds have been allo- 
cated to regions—to five different regions 
in the Unied States. Whenever in a 
region one State has exceeded the funds 
which were allocated to that State, and 
there are other States in the region 
which have failed to earn the amount 
of funds allocated to them, the funds 
may be taken from the States which 
have failed to make use of their funds 
used to pay the obligations of the Gov- 
ernment in those States which have ex- 
ceeded the amounts of their allocations. 

That is the fortunate situation of the 
farmers in the gentleman’s State of Mis- 
souri. Those farmers exceeded the 
amount of funds allocated to Missouri 
by 18 percent, but one State in that 
region, the State of Iowa, failed by 18 
percent to utilize the funds allocated to 
that State. So the farmers in the State 
of Missouri, although they exceeded the 
estimates for that State by 18 percent, 
may be paid and will be paid in full. 

However, in my own State of Georgia, 
which is only an example of States which 
are similarly situated, the farmers also 
exceeded by 18 percent earning the 
amount of funds allocated to that State. 
But Georgia happens to be situated in 
a region where other States in that re- 
gion made use of all the funds allocated 
to them, and therefore there are no sur- 
plus funds recoverable from the other 
States in the region which can be utilized 
to pay the claims of the Georgia farm- 
ers. So while they are in exactly the 
same situation as the farmers in Mis- 
souri, having earned more than 18 per- 
cent in excess of the amount of funds 
allocated to the State, under the situa- 
tion as it exists, and unless corrected, the 
farmers in the State of Missouri will be 
paid in full, but the farmers in the State 
of Georgia will have their payments re- 
duced by approximately 20 percent. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TARVER. I yield. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. What 
the gentleman has said is true. Some 
of the Members may not appreciate the 
importance of this matter, because they 
have not yet heard from the farmers, 
because the farmers do not yet know 
what the situation is that confronts 
them. 

Mr. TARVER. The farmer takes it for 
granted that the Government is going 
to keep its promise. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. He as- 
sumes that the Government will pay its 
promise, 100 cents on the dollar. The 
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State of Texas is one of those States 
which is going to be discounted 18 per- 
cent, and the farmers, instead of getting 
the 100 percent promised, are going to 
get a reduction of 18 percent. 

Mr. TARVER. Now, it is true, there 
is incorporated in the contract between 
the Government and the farmer a provi- 
sion to the effect that if the Congress 
fails to make available sufficient funds 
with which to meet the obligations of 
the Government, the farmer must antici- 
pate a reduction of his benefits in pro- 
portion. 

But that is not a thing which has been 
impressed upon the farmers of the coun- 
try when the Government has promised 
them so much for carrying on conserva- 
tion practices, terracing, planting le- 
gumes, lespedeza, and carrying out other 
practices which have occasioned the ex- 
penditure of considerable amounts of 
funds, and cooperation of farmers has 
been more than anticipated. The Gov- 
ernment should pay them. They have 
fulfilled their part of the contract. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TARVER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Manon]. But with 
his permission, let me say, first, that 
there are sufficient funds to discharge 
this obligation. The trouble arises by 
reason of a limitation placed in the 1944 
Agricultural Appropriation Act limiting 
to $300,000,000 amounts which could be 
expended in the program for 1944, the 
over-all expenditures. If you will exam- 
ine the hearings, on page 529 and fol- 
lowing, you will find that the budget of- 
ficer of the Department of Agriculture 
testified that no additional money is nec- 
essary. What they desire is to have au- 
thority to take funds which have been 
allocated to the fertilizer, seed, and ma- 
terials program, that is the program for 
the furnishing of seed, fertilizer, and ma- 
terials to farmers during the years 1945 
and 1946 as advances and which will not 
be needed for those purposes, and use 
them to discharge in full these obliga- 
tions which have been assumed to the 
farmers of the various States which have 
participated in this program to a far 
greater degree than was anticipated and 
who, on that account, have earned more 
money than it had been expected would 
be earned in those States. 

I now yield to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Manon]. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I should 
like for the gentleman from Georgia to 
emphasize that this is not a sectional 


matter applying only to the South. All 


the Southern States have overearned ex- 
cept Florida, and of the Western States 
the following: Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, 
Kansas, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, 
Utah, Washington, and Wyoming have 
also overearned to a greater extent than 
many of the Southern States. 

Mr. TARVER. And the State of Mis- 
souri, 

Mr. MAHON. Yes; we can also point 
this out, that even in States like Ver- 
mont, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New 
York, Missouri, Ohio, Wisconsin, Ken- 
tucky, and Virginia, these payments have 
been overearned but by reason of the fact 
that some of the States in those areas 
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have underearned, most of this burden 
will fall on the South and the West. 

Mr. TARVER. The gentleman is ex- 
actly correct. 

I have undertaken to point out that 
unless corrected it will result in the 
most unreasonable and unjust discrimi- 
nation against farmers in the States who 
have cooperated most actively in the soil- 
and water-conservation programs. They 
will not receive the amounts which the 
Government has promised them; where- 
as in other areas where the farmers also 
have cooperated to a greater extent than 
had been anticipated because of their 
regional situation and the availability of 


funds from other States which did not 


use all of the funds allocated to them, 
the farmers will be paid in full. The 
effect will be that the Congress of the 
United States will pay some at the ex- 
pense of others. The Government’s 
promise to these farmers should be car- 
‘ried out. 

Now, they say that the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration ought not to 
have been mistaken in the estimates 
which it made as the basis for this pro- 
gram in 1944. This is the first year in 
which they have carried on a purely soil- 
and water-conservation program. Here- 
tofore we have had a crop-adjustment 
program as well. This year they did 
underestimate the participation of the 
farmers in some areas, but they have 
‘promised in the future to endeavor to 
correct their estimates so as to come 
within the amounts made available for 
these purposes by Congress. But now 
the situation simply is that if anybody 
made a mistake it was the administra- 
tive officials of the Government, not the 
farmers; and good faith with the farm- 
ers requires that the Government meet 
its obligation to them. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. Mr, Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, TARVER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. ZIMMERMAN]. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. As I understand 
the situation, the Government under- 
estimated the amount that would be re- 
quired to carry out this program, but the 
farmers were invited to participate in 
this program. 

Mr. TARVER. And promised certain 
amounts for carrying: out certain things. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. And acting upon 
that invitation to participate the farm- 
ers went out and in good faith cooper- 
ated and participated in this program, 
a thing that the country has been trying 
to get them to do all the way along. 

Mr. TARVER. That is true; and if 
the Government fails to meet its obliga- 
tion it will do more to destroy the pro- 
gram, in my judgment, than any one 
thing. Whenever a farmer becomes con- 
vinced that the promises of the Gov- 
ernment are not going to be kept, he is 
not going to be as enthusiastic about 
cooperating in any program as he has 
been heretofore. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN, If we do not pro- 
vide the funds to carry out this invita- 
tion of the Government to participate, 
it will be cause for the farmers of this 
country to cease to respect the obliga- 
tions that the Government has indulged 
in. 
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Mr. TARVER. Yes. If any corpora- 
tion should have a contract with an 
agency of the Government and it should 
be set aside as illegal on account of an 
agent of the Government having ex- 
ceeded his authority, your Claims Com- 
mittee would bring in a bill for its relief, 
and it has done so in thousands of cases. 
If anybody exceeded his authority in the 
Department of Agriculture it should not 
be charged up to the farmers of the coun- 
try who have incurred expense in en- 
deavoring to go along with this program 
which they were invited to join. 

Mr. MILLS. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. TARVER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arkansas. 

Mr. MILLS. I appreciate the gentle- 
man from Georgia bringing this matter 
to the attention of the House. The same 
situation exists in my own State of 
Arkansas where the farmers have al- 
ready earned an amount in excess of that 
which has been allocated to the State. 
It is not taking money into our State to 
pay them for something they will do in 
the future but for that which they have 
already earned. 

Mr. TARVER. Yes; and if you will 
examine the report of the committee you 
will find the committee said it passed 
this over without prejudice to the sub- 
committee of which I am chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. TARVER, Will the gentleman 
yield me more time? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. 
time left. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 3 additional minutes. 

Mr. POAGE. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. TARVER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas, 


I have no 


Mr. POAGE. I want to call attention ' 


to one fact. Many of these States— 
Texas is one—have for a number of 
years failed to use the amount of money 
allocated to them. In each instance 
that money has been allocated to other 
States. Now, then, beginning this year 
with the limitation that is now imposed, 
when a State like Texas, and I presume 
like the gentleman’s State of Georgia, 
finds it has used all of the money allo- 
cated to it, we find even though our aver- 
age over 5 years has been less than the 
amount allocated, we are not to be paid 
the full amount. 

Mr. TARVER. The gentleman is quite 
correct. There is one statement I must 
make within the time allotted me. The 
reason assigned by the subcommittee for 
passing the ‘buck to the Subcommittee on 
Agricultural Appropriations was that this 
committee did not have sufficient time 
to investigate the matter. It did have 
hearings which appear to be full and 
complete. 

The regular Agricultural Appropriation 
Act for 1946 will not probably be passed 
until the latter part of June 1945. These 
soil-conservation checks are going to be 
sent out in the early part of 1945. If 
you do not act on it now you are going 
to be in the attitude of having the pay- 
ments to these farmers reduced by about 
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20 percent, the first payments, and if the 
Agricultural Appropriations Subcommit- 
tee makes provision in the regular bill 
for completing the payments, of having 
additional checks for the last 20 percent 
sent out to the same hundreds of thou- 
sands of farmers throughout the country 
later on in the year, thus doubling the 
administrative expense and at the same 
time interfering with participation in 
the program for the year 1945. 

Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TARVER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arkansas. 

Mr. NORRELL. May I ask the gentle- 
man from Georgia if there is not a tend- 
ency now, when the allocation under this 
appropriation is made to the several 
States, each State realizing that unless 
it spends the money it will lose the funds 
at the end of the fiscal year, to make 
other commitments for all the money 
that has been allocated, and that that 
has a tendency to cause more money to 
be spent than actually is appropriated. 

Mr. TARVER. No. I do not think, 
may I say to my colleague, that that ob- 
servation is soundly based. I think the 
Department of Agriculture made esti- 
mates as to the expected participation 
in this program by the farmers of the 
different States, which were inaccurate 
estimates, but they went to the farmers 
and offered them certain sums for fol- 
lowing certain practices, and the farmers 
participated in this very fine program to 
a far greater extent than was antici- 
pated, thereby earning more money than 
was expected, and the Department, from 
the allocated funds, is without means to 
discharge its obligations. 

Mr. FOLGER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TARVER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr, FOLGER. May I ask the gentle- 
man if he proposes to offer an amend- 
ment to cure this? 

Mr. TARVER. Ido. Of course, there 
is some question as to whether or not 
the amendment will be in order under 
the rules, but I intend to offer one 
amendment which, if it should not be 
held in order, I will supplement by offer- 
ing another dealing with that situation 
in the hope that the House will take ac- 
tion to remedy what would otherwise be 
a very grave injustice. 

Mr. FOLGER. May I say to the gen- 
tleman that I do not know whether my 
State is affected but I am going to vote 
for his amendment because I think it is 
eminently fair and right. 

Mr. TARVER. I thank the gentle- 
man. . 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from South 
Dakota [Mr. Case]. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to have the attention of the gentle- 
man from Georgia. With reference to 
the item discussed by the gentleman from 
Georgia, I note that in the hearings the 
chairman asked this question of Mr. 
Jump, the budget officer for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture: 

The CHAIRMAN. There would be no require- 
ment for additional funds? 
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Mr. Jump. No, sir; this is just a change of 
limitation. 

Mr. Dopp. That is right, but if the limita- 
tion of $300,000,000 is raised it would in- 
volve, of course, a reduction in funds in sub- 
sequent programs to those areas where we 
have overpaid this year. 


Does that mean that a reduction would 
be made next year in the amount that 
was advanced to take up the contracts 
for this year? 

Mr. TARVER. As I understand the 
evidence it is to the effect that the funds 
needed for completing this year’s pro- 
gram would be taken from funds which 
had been allocated under the materials 
program to be advanced to farmers on 
account of the 1945 and 1946 farm op- 
erations, and that it would not involve 
reductions in any way of payments which 
may be provided by Congress for the 
1945 soil and water conservation pro- 
grams. Those funds have not yet been 
appropriated. 

Mr. CASE. Let me put the question 
in another way. If this does not involve 
any additional money, what farmers 
then will supply the $13,000,000? 

Mr, TARVER. No farmers. It will be 
supplied from the funds which are not 
needed for the fertilizer, seed, and other 
agricultural materials program. The 
making available of this money to pay 
these obligations of the Government 
would not be decreasing the amounts of 
any benefits pledged to any farmers by 
1 cent. 

Mr. CASE. It would use $13,000,000 
that would revert to the Treasury from 
another fund? 

Mr. TARVER. That is right. 

Mr. CASE. What was the reason for 
making this allocation by regions? Why 
was it not prorated over the whole 
United States? 

Mr. TARVER. It was the duty of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Agency to ap- 
portion equitably the amount as between 
the different regions of the country, tak- 
ing into consideration their needs for 
soil conservation and probable or antici- 
pated participation of their farmers in 
the program which had been projected. 
They simply made an error in the alloca- 
tion of the funds. The law does not, in 
my judgment, require the allocation of 
the funds between regions, but it permits 
it, and that allocation has been made. 

Mr. CASE. Is it true, then, that if 
the funds had not been allocated by re- 
gions the thing would automatically 
have taken care of itself and the reduc- 
tion would automatically have been ad- 
justed over the entire United States? 

Mr. TARVER. That may possibly be 
true, but the fact remains that it has 
been allocated by regions and that the 
result will ensue which I outlined a 
while ago, that in some States which 
have exceeded their quota by as much 
as my own State of Georgia the farmers 
will be paid in full, whereas in my State 
and many other States farmers who 
have exceeded their quotas by the same 
or similar percentages will not be paid 
in full, which I think the gentleman will 
agree with me is a very substantial 
injustice. 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. CASE, I yield to the gentleman 
from New Mexico. 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. I 
think the gentleman from South Dakota 
has put his finger on the very heart of 
this matter. The truth of the situation 
is that certain States, because of favor- 
able allocations, are being taken care 
of in full, but States like Louisiana, 
where they have cooperated in the war 
effort in response to appeals from the 
War Food Administrator, are going to 
be penalized badly. There is nothing in 
the law whatever that states that the 
Department of Agriculture shall be al- 
lowed to withhold funds from one region 
and give those funds to another region. 
If you took this matter into court, of 
course, you would tie up every agricul- 
tural payment in this country. It makes 
it very difficult on those people who do 
not enjoy the situation, I think the 
gentleman put his finger on it when he 
asked by what authority they allocated 
these things by regions. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CASE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. MAHON. It is true that the De- 
partment has traditionally apportioned 
these funds out to the States by regions. 
In previous years the payments have 
been based on commodities, like so much 
per pound of cotton, and on soil conser- 
vation, This is the first year that the 
complete payment was based on soil con- 
servation. Even as between the areas, 
though, we could not solve the problem, 
because the law specifically prohibits 
the expenditure of more than $300,000,- 
000 on this program in any one year, 
whereas $313,000,000 is needed this year. 
That is the reason it is absolutely es- 
sential to get this amendment adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from South Dakota has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 
‘additional minutes to the gentleman 
from South Dakota. 

Mr. NORRELL, Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CASE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Arkansas. 

Mr. NORRELL. This is exactly what 
I had in mind a while ago when I asked 
the gentleman from Georgia a question. 
I voted for this amendment in the com- 
mittee, and I am in favor of its adoption 
on the floor of the House, but I do be- 
lieve that the method of allocation ought 
to be changed. 

Mr. CASE. It seems to me something 
ought to be done about the method of 
allocation. I have considerable sym- 
pathy for the farmer who in good faith 
engaged in the practices and went to 
the expense of compliance in anticipa- 
tion of getting a certain payment, but it 
seems to me there ought to be some way 
of stopping the Department of Agricul- 
ture officials from allocating by regions 
and engaging in a representation or 
practice that gets us into this kind of a 
jackpot, 

Mr, NORRELL. The money could re- 
main to the credit of the State until it 
was used by the State. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from South Dakota has again 
expired. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. Murray]. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I think this is an appropriate 
time to bring up a question that has 
caused me considerable concern in the 
last 2 or 3 years. That is the matter of 
the fiscal policy of the Congress. I 
think this is especially true since we have 
so much agitation for more experts for 
the various committees. The thought 
that I will try to leave here today is this, 
and I will give an example later of what 
Imean. I realize that the Committee on 
Appropriations work very hard. They 
are a group of splendid men, as is every 
other committee, and for every one of 
which I have a high regard. I know 
the hours that they put in on the hear- 
ings and hearing justifications for ap- 
propriations. I have followed them 
rather closely as I presume each and 
every one of us has, especially those that 
have a Member from their State on the 
committee. I will say that the Member 
from Wisconsin on the Committee on 
Appropriations has been very helpful to 
the other Members of the Wisconsin 
delegation, advising them as to exactly 
what is taking place in the Committee on 
Appropriations. But it seems that dur- 
ing the last 2 or 3 years we have another 
kind of Committee on Appropriations. 
I have not been able to exactly figure out 
how it functions and how it works. Iam 
referring to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. While it is necessary to 
go to the regular Committee on Appro- 
priations with all the justifications and 
so forth, it seems that through the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency we 
make funds available, public funds, that 
seem to be handled in a much different 
way than they are handled when they 
go through the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. I will just give this one example 
I referred to before. You all remember 
when we had the Cannon amendment up 
here, to appropriate funds for incentive 
payments. Now, I happened to be one of 
the 90 who voted in favor of incentive 
payments, so that I have not any per- 
sonal sore spot as a result of that. How- 
ever, the Congress expressed itself and 
voted it down. But it was only shortly 
after that, through the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, we had legisla- 
tion that provided several millions of dol- 
lars for doing this same thing on which 
the Congress supported the Committee 
on Appropriations in their contention, 
and would not appropriate money for 
the purpose, The reason I bring it up 
at this time is because, according to the 
press, we are soon to be faced with a more 
extensive use of public funds, whereby 
we are going to be required or are going 
to be asked, either through the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations or by some 
other device like the C. C. C., to issue 
debentures or some other way through 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
and provide some $2,000,000 for exporting 
agricultural surpluses. I wish someone 
who is familiar with the fiscal policy of 
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this administration would try to coordi- 
nate these activities so that at least the 
members of the Committee on Appro- 
priations will not ask me where these 
C. C. Corporation people get the money 
to carry on their activities. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Chairman, there 
are two items of appropriation in this bill 
which are based on the authorization in 
the so-called Lanham Act with reference 
to defense community facilities and with 
reference to wartime housing. In my 
judgment, they are inadequate to meet 
the situation which confronts us in the 
prosecution of this war, and I hope they 
will be reinforcec by further appropria- 
tion under the authorization mentioned. 

The time of the end of this war cannot 
be definitely foreseen or determined. 
The purposes for which this legislation 
was enacted remain an important con- 
sideration and will continue to engage 
our attention until the end of this war. 
The call is now being made for increased 
production in several phases of our pro- 
gram, and it behooves us to do what is 
necessary to assure the manufacture and 
delivery of all necessary supplies to our 
armed forces. 

It is worthy of note in this connection 
that in the construction of our various 
war plants practically all of the neces- 
sary funds have come from the Public 
Treasury. On the contrary, in the carry- 
ing out of the necessary wartime housing 
and facilities for the immigrant workers 
to make those plants operative, a very 
great part of the funds has come from 
private capital and through private en- 
terprise. It must be borne in mind that 
the Lanham Act is a war emergency 
measure which is in no way intended to 
limit or restrict private enterprise in the 
fields in which it can operate advanta- 
geously under the existing war condi- 
tions. 

In terms of the total war-housing pro- 
gram, the reliance which has been placed 
upon the initiative, capital resources, and 
productive capacity of private enterprise 
to supply by far the larger part of the 
necessary war housing is evident. Of the 
total war-housing program of 3,964,764 
units, 79 percent—3,133,545 units—is be- 
ing supplied by private enterprise and 
private capital, while 21 percent—826,219 
units—is being supplied with public 
funds. The 79 percent—3,138,545 units— 
of the total war-housing program being 
supplied by private enterprise and pri- 
vate capital is made up as follows: 53 
percent—2,094,000 units—through the 
use of existing private structures, 5 per- 
cent—209,182 units—through conver- 
sions of existing structures, and 21 per- 
cent—835,363 units—through new con- 
struction of permanent family dwelling 
units. By far the greater part of these 
permanent units has come through the 
terms and provisions of the F. H. A. leg- 
islation. Of the 826,219 units—21 per- 
cent—of the total war-housing program 
supplied with public funds, more than 
75 percent are trailers, portable units, 
dormitories, and temporary family dwell- 
ing units which, under the express terms 
of the Lanham Act, are required to be re- 
moved after the war. 
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Of course, there has been criticism of 
some of the particular projects, and that 
is natural in an undertaking of such 
colossal magnitude, but I think the fig- 
ures I have recited reflect very creditable 
administration of the housing feature of 
this act. 

The community facilities have been an 
essential and a vital part of the ad- 
ministration of this act, and our record 
of production for war purposes is largely 
due to this feature of this legislation, 
The success of the plants must depend 
upon the morale of the workers. The 
reports which have come to me of the 
impetus which has been given our effort 
through the community facilities which 
have been provided are indeed gratify- 
ing. The strength of America is its 
family life. Immigrant workers natu- 
rally realize that the temporary con- 
struction which has been made available 
and such community facilities as have 
been reasonably possible and practical 
do not always afford all the comforts 
of home, but the difficult job has been 
accomplished in such an acceptable way 
that the workers have gone about their 
daily tasks with relative freedom from 
worry and care. 

This emergency act was absolutely es- 
sential to the prosecution of our war 
program, and what is necessary to keep 
it effective until the victory is won is a 
matter of the utmost importance. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from New 
Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON]. 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. Mr. 
Chairman, I appreciate the kindness of 
the gentleman from New York IMr. 
TABER] in granting me this time, because 
I want an opportunity to discuss this 
matter of these A. A. A. payments with 
you for a minute or two. 

I think the great difficulty is that the 
money is not being spread around even- 
ly, and that if the money was spread 
around evenly over the whole country, 
this complaint would quickly disappear. 

It requires $313,000,000 to meet the 
A. A. A. payments nationally this year. 
The Congress appropriated $300,000,000. 
You may ask why the money was not 
sufficient to go around. The simple an- 
swer is that every year there have been 
sufficient farmers who did not meet their 
quotas so that these lapses from parts 
of the State or the regions would take 
care of those who overearned. Every 
year there has been money turned back 
to the Federal Treasury. This is the 
first year that has not been true. Why 
is this the first year? Because there 
have been unusual pressures put upon 
the farmers asking them to give to the 
Government correct crop practices 
which will produce the world’s record 
supply of food. It is only because the 
farmer has patriotically tried to meet 
what his local war-food committees 
have asked him to do that he is in 
trouble today. Every State in the 
southern region is in trouble, with the 
one exception of the State of Florida. 
For instance, a State like Louisiana had 
a quota of $3,606,000, but the farmers 
have earned $5,019,000, or 166 percent. 
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They should not be penalized for doing 
a patriotic job. Members of the Louisi- 
ana delegation have protested a reduc- 
tion of their triple A payments. One of 
them, the gentleman from Louisiana 
(Mr. DOMENGEAUX], has just been show- 
ing me some of his files bearing on that 
subject. That reduction is what this 
Congress is about to make necessary. 
If the Department of Agriculture would 
cut everybody down equally it would only 
take a Nation-wide reduction of about 
4 percent, but because the Department is 
not cutting everybody down, one certain 
farmer in one certain State may face a 
penalty running as high as 40 percent. 
On this point, in the State of Mississippi 
the quota was $5,253,000 but the farm- 
ers patriotically have already earned 
$7,582,000 or 144 percent of what was 
allowed to them. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

1 75 ANDERSON of New Mexico. I 
eld. 

Mr. COLMER. And when it comes to 
telling these farmers that they have ac- 
tually got to pay back into the fund it is 
going to raise considerable trouble. I 
think the whole situation is improper 
and unjust and I am going to vote for 
the Tarver amendment. 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. The 
farmers will not understand it when 
they are given a check which is not for 
the full amount of what is due them, 
but is 40 percent less than that. In the 
State of Texas they had an allotment 
of $19,215,000, but on a patriotic basis 
they have earned $24,843,000, or 129 
percent. 

The whole of the Western States as a 
group are entitled to $46,000,000. They 
need $48,000,000; and those farmers out 
there are facing the same problems faced 
by farmers in the South. The answer is 
that when the farmer has complied with 
his part of the contract the Government 
should comply with its part. Take the 
case of a contractor. Would we treat a 
contractor this way? A contractor mak- 
ing tanks, we will say, who has done a 
superlative job under his contract and 
carried it out to and beyond the letter, 
would we go to him and say we could 
pay him for only a lesser number of 
tanks? The money is there to pay these 
farmers. Every year, for year after year 
after year, money has been turned back 
from this fund to the Treasury, and here 
for the first time under the stimulation 
of war the farmer has come through with 
the things the Government wanted him 
to do. And now somebody says we can- 
not pay him. The farmers in an area 
that has earned $19,000,000 are to be 
paid $13,000,000. That is to be done by 
chiseling $25, $50, or $100 from each of 
the farmers in that area. I say it is 
wrong. It is going to do more to destroy 
the whole system of A. A. A. payments 
than anything else you could do. 

By coincidence, there are other sec- 
tions of the country that are going to 
come out all right. The North Central 
region has $75,460,000 allotted to it. 
They need only $74,769,000. The North- 
west region has $15,974,000; the farmers 
will earn only $15,712,000. So those 
farmers are not going to be penalized. 
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When you penalize one section of the 
country and do not penalize the other, 
then you do have injustice, and then you 
do have complaints, and then you do have 
trouble when you face those farmers and 
try to explain it to them. I say to you, 
this thing is absolutely wrong, and we are 
just making a mistake if we go ahead 
and do not correct it by adopting the 
amendment which the gentleman from 
Georgia, Judge Tarver, will offer. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New Mexico has expired. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. HOFFMAN]. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, in 
the newspapers and also in the maga- 
zines recently we have noticed a disposi- 
tion to approve the proposition -that 
Congressmen should provide themselves 
with additional assistants so that they 
will be able to serve their constituents 


promptly and adequately. It is not 


quite accurate to say that we need help, 
that is, that Members of Congress need 
help. If we are given additional money 
for clerk hire—for the employment of 
another assistant in the ofñce—the bene- 
fit is not to the Congressman but to the 
people of the district he represents. 

One of the most severe of my critics 
has charged that I devoted too much 
of my time to answering the letters of 
the people of my district. He said I 
spent too much time trying to get pri- 
orities for some farmer who wanted 
either a tire or gasoline or some farm 
tool in order to carry on production. He 
said that what I should do was to devote 
my efforts to curing the cause that 
brought forth the complaint. 

I presume he meant what I should do 
was to repeal the legislation, like that 
which created the O. P. A. or the War 
Labor Board or any of those Federal 
agencies—which gave the opportunity to 
some agency to impose an unjust restric- 
tion. Well, that was all right, but I told 
him I was only 1 of 435 Members of the 
House and that for some reason or other, 
I did not know why, the majority wou'd 
not listen to me to the extent of follow- 
ing my suggestion and that I could not 
remove those causes, the legislation that 
brought about the complaints. I told him 
I could not repeal all of those laws which 
enabled the various boards to make the 
orders. 

Then, too, he suggested that I spent 
too much time answering the blood re'a- 
tives of those who were in the service, 
the mothers, fathers, wives, sweethearts, 
brothers and sisters, who wrote me or 
wired me or called me over the phone 
wanting to know something about insur- 
ance, something with reference to the 
whereabouts, something about the condi- 
tion of a loved one who was in the service 
of his country. 

This critic made another complaint. I 
do not know whether he wanted me to 
end the war or win the war or what 
he did want me to do. But he said I was 
wasting my time with the individual 
citizens of my district. Back here a mo- 
ment ago on the floor I was talking to one 
of my Republican brethren for whom I 
have the greatest respect, although I do 
not agree with him on much of anything 
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except perhaps that he ought to be here 
as a Representative. He said, “You 
should not have your people writing you 
so many letters.” The substance of his 
argument was that I was to blame be- 
cause I had tried to extend help to those 
who called upon me for assistance as, for 
instance, last night when I received two 
long-distance telephone calls. One was 
about a passport for someone going down 
into South America to see a relative in 
the service, and the other wanting to 
know the whereabouts of a soldier who 
had been returned from abroad wounded 
and who was to report to The Pentagon. 
The family had moved and they did not 
want the boy to go to his old home. 
They wanted him to come directly to the 
new home. 

I ask you, what should a Congressman 
do? Should I tell him it is not any of my 
business, “You will have to look it up 
yourself, call up somebody and find out”? 

Now, this Republican friend of mine 
is a fine gentleman and I love him for 
his learning, his ability, and all that, but 
he said to me, “You are thinking too 
much about little things.” He did not 
say so, but I gathered by implication that 
he was thinking, “You ought to be a 
statesman.” He did not say that. He 
thought it. I said, “Now, listen, while 
you are thinking of all your foreign con- 
stituents, all these folks that come under 
U. N. R. R. A. over across the seas, while 
you are worried about whether they shall 
get a tractor, cultivator, clothing, food, 
or something else, I am compelled to 
think of the folks here at home first.” 

I cannot answer the letters, and I 
know there are other Members in this 
House who cannot answer the letters, 
and the phone calls and the wires they 
get from their constituents. Try to aid 
all here at home who are in trouble be- 
cause of some administrative order 
without additional assistance. As the 
days go on, more and more boys will 
return from abroad and more of their 
relatives and the boys themselves will 
be seeking our aid. I ask you in all 
candor, is there anyone who is more en- 
titled to the service of his Representative 
in Congress than those boys and their 
relatives? As far as I am concerned, I 
am going to pay attention first to the 
people back home, to the needs of the 
people who hired me, to the needs and 
the welfare of the people whom I repre- 
sent. Upon their welfare depends the 
welfare of the Nation as a whole and 
incidentally the well-being of the world 
as a whole. 

A number of gentlemen on the minority 
side have said, “Oh, well; we don’t need 
extra.” All right; if they do not need 
another clerk they do not have to employ 
one. They do not have to collect the 
money. They can just let it stay in the 
Federal Treasury. But as for me—and I 
know the majority of the Members, on 
both sides, feel the same way—two-thirds 
need this additional help in order, in the 
days to come, they may adequately serve 
their constituents. While we are provid- 
ing practically all of the money that is 
asked for by the executive department, 
the Judicial Department and all of the 
other departments, we stint ourselves 
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and make it impossible to do the jobs 
some of us would like to do. 

Let me ask you one more question and 
I am through. Why do we do it? Is it 
because—and I am not insinuating that 
it is—but is it because we fear that some 
one will vote against us in the coming 
election if we venture to give ourselves a 
part of the assistance which so many of 
us know we need? 

I intend to support the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr. Cocuran]. We heard the Speaker 
here today make a statement on the floor 
which indicates to me that those two 
gentlemen—the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. Cocuran], and the Speaker [Mr. 
Raysurni—and they ought to know if 
anybody does know, and they do know— 
that those two gentlemen are in favor of 
this proposition to give us at least some 
of the help we should have. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the balance of my time to the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. WOopRUFF]. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, for the past 12 years, particu- 
larly for the past 5 or 6 years preceding 
the war, there has been a very great deal 
of general talk about freedom of speech 
and freedom of press. These discus- 
sions have been more or less academic. 
Unfortunately, it has been assumed by 
most people that while freedom of speech 
and freedom of press have been sup- 
pressed in other countries it could not 
happen here. The sinister fact is, Mr. 
Speaker, it is happening here, and the 
fact that it is happening here is definitely 
a sinister threat to all the liberties of our 
people, to our constitutional form of 
government, to our free enterprise sys- 
tem, and to our free society. 

Most of our people have been accus- 
tomed to associating the destruction of 
freedom of speech and press with the 
known activities of bright-eyed, long- 
haired apostles of radicalism or some 
bewhiskered dictator wearing boots and 
carrying a whip. But the fact is there 
are many ways in which to destroy free- 
dom of speech and freedom of press, and 
many of those ways are at work, mostly 
under cover, in this Nation right now. 

Newspapers which can be terrorized by 
union racketeers—and I want it distinct- 
ly understood that I mean only racket- 
eers and not legitimate patriotic union 
leaders who give thought only to the 
genuine welfare of their followers—may 
be compelled, through sheer necessity of 
self-preservation, to alter their editorial 
policies, or to avoid printing facts which 
the people ought to be permitted to know. 

The power of the bureaus in the execu- 
tive department of the Government has 
grown to such a vast extent that the 
newspaper correspondent in Washington 
who incurs the displeasure of the admin- 
istration may find himself confronted 
with tremendous difficulties in getting 
news which can be and is made easily 
accessible to those correspondents who 
will carry administration propaganda or 
who are in favor with the bureaucrats. 

Another method by which the freedom 
of the press can be destroyed is by prcs- 
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sure from big advertisers who can be 
organized and can bluntly serve notice 
on whole blocks of newspapers or maga- 
zines that if they do not alter their edi- 
torial policies and practices to suit the 
administration, hundreds of thousands 
or millions of dollars’ worth of advertis- 
ing can and will be summarily canceled 
cut of their columns. 

So then, freedom of speech and free- 
dom of press are not safe in America 
merely because there is not as yet any 
bewhisk2red dictator issuing orders under 
which suppression of free speech and a 
free press is accomplished. 

I am reminded of a warning once is- 
sued to the Nation by Dorothy Thomp- 
son, the columnist. Let me quote her 
observations in the New York Herald 
Tribune on February 17, 1937, when she 
was seeing clearly the trend of affairs. 
Said Mess Thompson then: 

No people ever recognize their dictator in 
advance. He never stands for election on 
the platform of dictatorship. He always rep- 
resents himself as the instrument for ex- 
pressing the incorporated national will. 
When Americans think of dictators they al- 
ways think of some foreign model. If any- 
one turned up here in a fur hat, boots, and 
a grim look, he would be recognized and 
shunned. -Likew!se anyone resembling six 
Roman emperors; or someone you must greet 
with a stiff arm and a Heil.“ But whe our 
dictator turns up, you can depend on it that 
he will be one of the boys, and he will stand 
for everything traditionally American. Since 
the great American tradition is freedom and 
democracy, you can bet that our dictator— 
God help us—will be a great democrat, 
through whose leadership alone democracy 
can be realized. 


We are failing to recognize the de- 
struction of free speech and a free press 
as it creeps upon us. 

From time to time incidents arise 
which show to where we are drifting, and 
nowhere is it more clearly shown than 
on the radio. Radio commentators com- 
bine in themselves both the rights of free 
press and free speech. Presumably the 
air belongs to the American people. Pre- 
sumably the wavelengths belong to the 
American people. Presumably no admin- 
istration, no party, or no group has a 
right to preeinpt the airways and say 
they will control the spoken word or the 
music which goes out over those air- 
ways. Mr. Caesar Petrillo does control 
the music that goes out over the airways, 
and he has defied both the President of 
the United States and the War Labor 
Board in order to do it. He seems to 
have gotten away with it. But, on the 
other side, we must look at the case 
of the well-known commentator, Boake 
Carter, recently deceased, who was driven 
from the air because the administration, 
or somebody in the administration, did 
not like his broadcasts. 

The latest case and the one I will dis- 
cuss today, Mr. Chairman, is that of Up- 
ton Close, veteran radio news commenta- 
tor and analyst of public affairs, who has 
been driven cff the air by the National 
Broadcasting Co. because, so Close as- 
serts—and I believe his assertions—cer- 
tain radical communistic elements found 
his broadcasts to be objectionable be- 
cause he was warning the Nation of the 
danger of communism in America. 
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The brief facts are that the National 
Broadcasting Co. served notice on Mr. 
Close’s radio sponsor, the Shaeffer Pen 
Co., that “it no longer will sell its time 
on the air” if Close was not dropped. 

Close has stated unequivocally that 
certain radical and communistic ele- 
ments were responsible for the action of 
the National Broadcasting Co. He was 
found objectionable, he said, because of 
his discussion of the danger of commu- 
nism during the Sunday afternoon com- 
mentaries he has been broadcasting for 
27 months. In Fort Madison, Iowa, the 
home of the Shaeffer Pen Co, C. R. 
Shaeffer, president, said: 

N. B. C. notified us it wouldn't sell Close 
after December 10. We aren’t in a position 
to state the reasons, because we don't know 
them. (Washington Times-Herald, Novem- 
ber 15, 1944.) 


From the main offices of the radio 
chain in New York there was the terse 
statement that N. B. C. “had no comment 
on the matter.” 

Close has explained to the public that 
his contract is with the National Broad- 
casting Co. and that the network con- 
tracted to sell his services to the pen 
company, which has sponsored his Sun- 
day program during the more than 2 
years it has been on the air. Close re- 
vealed that this has been a most unusual 
procedure. Said he: 

I have been with N. B. C. 4 years and it 
has been my sales agent, but while it is sup- 
posed to be selling me, it proceeds to unsell 
me to my sponscr without consulting or 
notifying me. So far as notice to me is con- 
cerned, N. B. C. is still my agent. 

My program had a top Sunday rating, an 
audience of about 9,000,009 listeners, and 
N. B. C. had so advertised it. Only 2 weeks 
ago my contract was renewed for 52 weeks 
with, incidentally, a raise in pay. The fact 
that N. B. C. would jeopardize one of its top 
programs indicates the pressure and the im- 
portance of this matter to the Nation. 

I am perfectly willing to be a guinea pig 
to determine whether freedom of the air can 
be maintained in the face of un-American 
pressure to destroy American principles. 

Incidentally, N. B. C. has censored and ap- 
proved every script I've used in my broad- 
casts. 


Evidently what Mr. Close said over that 
station was not offensive to N. B. C. It is 
pertinent to ask at this point who it is 
that it was offensive to and who is power- 
ful enough to compel N. B. C. to repudiate 
the man with whom it had just renewed 
a contract and to whom that company 
had just given a raise in salary. Thein- 
dividual or individuals who issued the 
orders to N. B. C. must be powerful in- 
deed with the present administration. 

Mr. Close continues: 

It seems to me my sponsor was most im- 
properly and unpleasantly put in the middle 
in this matter and that N. B. C. took a 
most injudicicus method of compromising 
the situation. 

But more important than my personal for- 
tunes is whether these pressure groups can 
establish such control over opinions. If they 
can, then we are in the midst of totali- 
tarianism. 


Mr. Chairman, I agree with every part 
of that statement. If such pressure 
groups can drive men like Upton Close 
from the airways, we are, indeed, in the 
midst of totalitarianism. 
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I want to say to you, sir, that even 
though someone may rise and say the 
American people in the last election 
chose that kind of government, there are 
22,000,000 voters who did not want that 
kind of government, who do not want 
that kind of government, and who do 
not intend to accept that kind of gov- 
ernment if they can avoid it, and it is 
those more than 22,000,C00 people for 
whom I speak here today. 

The very evidence that such a terror- 
ism is in effect over the air waves of 
America is to be found in the fact that 
every broadcasting company, big and 
little, in this Nation, must go back to 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion every 6 months, hat in hand, hum- 
bly to seek a renewal of its license. This 
means that this arbitrary Commission— 
and there is no question but that the 
F. C. C. has been arbitrary—could deny 
any broadcasting company in this Nation 
its license and in 2 weeks’ time ruin it by 
putting it off the air even temporarily. 

Mr. Chairman, this is altogether too 
much power. It is too dangerous a 
power to be vested in any board which 
has shown the disposition toward an in- 
dependent radio that the present Fed- 
eral Communications Commission has 
shown. 

Within the last few days, a commit- 
tee of Congress has heard testimony that 
the owner of a station on a Nation-wice 
network was compelled, through a con- 
spiracy in which some highly placed con- 
fidants of the administration were in- 
volved, to sell his station at something 
like a helf million dollars less than it was 
worth. 
` Strangely enough this same commit- 
tee, after “jumping the rabbit.” for some 
unexplained reason, suddenly decided to 
call off the hounds and permit no fur- 
ther open hearings on this shady deal. 
The committee which previously had 
voted for open hearings suddenly re- 
versed itself. Apparently the public is 
not to be permitted further enlighten- 
ment on a subject charged with political 
dynamite for people high in official 
circles. It is, indeed, a powerful hand 
that can reach out and squelch investi- 
gations which appear leading directly to- 
ward administrative unfaithfulness or 
something infinitel - worse—suppression 
of the proper functioning even of the 
Congress itself. 

It is a historical fact, so thoroughly 
established that no one even attempts to 
refute it or deny it, that the very first 
step toward the enslavement of any na- 
tion is the suppression of free speech, 
free press, and, in this modern day, free 
radio. 

Throughout the history of the United 
States, and in the histories of all other 
countries, there has not been an honest 
statesman, no matter what his political 
faith, who has not stated over and over 
again that the suppression of free press 
and free speech leads directly to sp- 
pression of all the other liberties of the 
people, and, finally, to the destruction 
of their total freedom. 

I do not believe the American people 
who voted for Mr. Roosevelt for a fourth 
term want totalitarianism in this 
country. I do not believe they, any more 
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than the more than 22,000,000 people 
who voted against Mr. Roosevelt, want 
freedom of speech and freedom of press 
destroyed in this country. 

There are some misguided people in 
this Nation who believe they can main- 
tain freedom of speech and freedom of 
press for themselves while destroying 
that freedom for others. I say to you, Mr. 
Chairman, that no more stupid, wicked, 
traitorous, and utterly insane policy 
could be followed than that. The very 
people who are today seeking to curb 
free speech and free press are the very 
people—and I refer to the Communists— 
who in times past, and up to this good 
hour, have yelled the loudest for freedom 
of speech and freedom of press, but only 
when it came to their speech and their 
press. 

Just as oppression of any minority, no 
matter what minority or how small a 
minority, opens the way for the oppres- 
sion of all minorities,and the destruction 
of free government and free society, so 
the suppression of free speech or free 
press—of any free speech or any free 
press—is a long step toward the total 
destruction of freedom of speech and 
freedom of the press and the whole train 
of dreadful and disastrous consequences 
which inevitably would follow. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe it is time for 
the Congress of the United States to in- 
vestigate this whole question of ter- 
rorism on the radio, and of persecution 
of writers and commentators, both press 
and radio, who will not bend the knee to 
the administration. I suggest this not 
because of Mr. Upton Close’s personal 
fortunes—I suggest this because Mr. 
Close and this N. B. C. action, like the 
previous action which drove Boake 
Carter off the airways, is a matter which 
interests every man, woman, and child, 
every lover of freedom in the United 
States of America. 

I suggest this investigation because 
just such things as this business of try- 
ing to drive Mr. Close off the air are the 
very things that our heroic men and 
women are fighting on battlefields across 
the seven seas to prevent. Hitler kept 
people off the air and suppressed news- 
papers when he did not like them. Mus- 
solini did that. Mr. Stalin can and does 
co that. But our boys who are so bravely 
fighting today in Italy and in Germany, 
and in other parts of the world are over 
there fighting because they want free 
press and free speech to live at home. 

I believe, Mr. Chairman, it is the duty 
of this Congress, as a measure of fairness 
and justice to our fighting forces, as well 
as to all the rest of us, to see to it that 
free speech and free press are not 
destroyed in this great country. 

I agree wholly with Thomas Jefferson 
when he said: 

I know of no safe depository of the ulti- 
mate powers of the society but the people 
themselves. Whenever the people 
are well informed, they can be trusted with 
their own government. è When the 
press is free, and every man able to read, all 
is safe. * * * The liberty of speaking 
and writing guards our other liberties. 

* The only security of all is in a free 
AS The force of public opinion cannot 
be resisted when permitted freely to be ex- 
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pressed. The agitation it produces must be 
submitted to. It is necessary to keep the 
waters pure. * * * If virtuous, the Gov- 
ernment need not fear the teat operation of 
attack and defense. * * 

The basis of our 88 being the 
opinion of the people, the very first object 
should be to keep that right; and were it 
left to me to decide whether we should have 
a government without newspapers or news- 
papers without a government, should not 
hesitate a moment to prefer the latter. 
* + © No government ought to be with- 
out censors; and where the press is free, no 
one ever will.. + Our liberty depends 
on the freedom of the press, and that can- 
not be limited without being lost. (Source: 
Jeffersonian Cyclopedia.) 


Mr. Chairman, the fundamental truth 
voiced by Thomas Jefferson has changed 
not a whit in the years which have inter- 
vened since he was with us. His warn- 
ings are just as significant and just as 
important today as they were in his 
day—and more so, because the radio has 
now been added to the press. 

If one party, or one group, or one clique 
can take possession of the airways of 
this country and can drive the truth- 
tellers away from the microphones and 
away from the typewriters, then those 
propagandists can mislead our people, as 
they will, and they will destroy free gov- 
ernment just as surely as the sun rises 
and sets. Why is that so? It is so be- 
cause no human being who loves free- 
dom, who loves free constitutional gov- 
ernment, free private enterprise, and 
free society could for a moment want to 
suppress freedom of speech or freedom 
of press. It, therefore, follows logically 
that anyone who does want to suppress 
or destroy freedom of the press and free- 
dom of speech does not want free con- 
stitutional government, free private en- 
terprise, and free society. 

Mr. Chairman, there has been noth- 
ing, not even the election of an indi- 
vidual to the Presidency for a fourth 
term, that holds any greater import for 
the American people than this attempt 
to drive Upton Close from the airways 
because some Communists somewhere, 
or somebody in the State Department, 
or in scme other branch of the executive 
department of the Government, does not 
agree with his comments and wants to 
suppress them. I hope one of the reso- 
lutions of investigation which have been 
introduced will be reported by the com- 
mittee, and if it is I shall support it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. All time has 
expired. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

LEGISLATIVE 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

For payment to the widow of Hampton 
P. Fulmer, late a Representative trom the 
State of South Carolina, $10,000 to be dis- 
bursed by the Sergeant at Arms of the House. 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment which I send to the 
Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. CELLER, of New 
York: On page 2, after line 6, insert a new 
Paragraph as follows: 

“For additional salaries at the additional 
rate of $2,500 per annum, from January 1, 
1945, to June 30, 1945, of Senators, Repre- 
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sentatives in Congress, Delegates from Terri- 
tories, the Resident Commissioner of Puerto 
Rico, and the Resident Commissioner from 
the Philippine Islands, $668,750.” 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I regret to have to make a point of 
order against the amendment, that there 
is no legislation authorizing such an ap- 
propriation. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from New York desire to be heard 
on the point of order? 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
desire to be heard on the point of order 
but I ask unanimous consent to proceed 
for 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I regret 
that the gentleman from Missouri has 
made a point of order against this ad- 
vance in our own salaries. The time 
must necessarily come when our salaries 
must be made consistent with rising liv- 
ing costs and the extraordinary expenses 
to which every Member of the House and 
Senate has been put and will increas- 
ingly be put. It does not take, I am sure, 
much eloquence or factual statement to 
make anyone realize that the $10,000 
which we receive are woefully insuffi- 
cient. Of course, we are going to be crit- 
icized if we advance our own salaries. 
We are going to be damned if we do, and 
we are going to be damned if we do not. 
It is going to be charged that it is a sal- 
ary grab and it may be offered as an 
excuse that if we attempt to elevate our 
own salaries, other pressure groups will 
be in here, also asking for increases. 

The only answer to that is overy case 
must stand on its own bottom. We never 
take our shoes off, as the East Indians 
szy, until we come to the river. If some 
pressure group comes here and wants an 
increase, we must consider that increase 
on its merits. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri, Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I vield to the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. The gen- 
tleman has his remedy. Under the rules 
of the House, the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary can present a resolution author- 
izing this increase. 

Mr. CELLER. I am aware of that. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. What the 
gentleman is asking is a violation of the 
rules of the House. The Committee on 
Appropriations has been repeatedly crit- 
icized for bringing in legislation on an 
appropriation bill. 

Mr. CELLER. I understand that. But 
the gentleman’s committee violated that 
very rule in the instant bill. It contains 
numerous legislative riders. I appre- 
ciate the gentleman’s position. I regret 
that he made the point of order. In the 
other Chamber they could readily offer 
an amendment of the type I have of- 
fered, as they do constantly, and we have 
to accept their amendments which, if 
offered here, would be declared out of 
order, 
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Mr. Chairman, wartime stress has 
caused all kinds of expense to you and 
to me. We have to grin and bear it. 
When I first came to Congress the salary 
was $7,500. In 1925, almost 20 years ago, 
we elevated the salary to $10,000. There 
was a yell all over the land that we had 
no right to do it, but we did do it. It 
was a sort of 7-day wonder. Some edi- 
tors shrieked objection. But the storm 
passed. Nothing is deader than last 
week’s newspapers. Some of the colum- 
nists and editorial writers might advance 
all sorts of animadversions against it, 
but it will have been forgotten in a short 
while, primarily because it would be right 
and just to increase the salaries. I hope 
that in the not far distant future wis- 
dom will prevail and that we will get the 
increase to which we are entitled. 

In 1907 our salaries were increased 
from $5,000 to $7,500, and in 1925 they 
were increased from $7,500 to $10,000. 
In these 20 years much water has gone 
over the dam. Indeed the dollar went 
much further in 1925 than it can stretch 
in 1944. A Member of Congress can only, 
with great difficulty, make both ends 
meet—live in the style befitting his sta- 
tion, send his children to school and col- 
lege, and endeavor to lay by a small com- 
petence for the future. Many States 
provide no pension system. Fortunately, 
my own State of New York does provide 
a pension system to which I contribute 
yearly. That is not the situation in most 
States. 

I would be willing to go back to the 
$10,000 if, and when, taxes are lowered, 
the emergency is over, and the cost of 
living is reduced. 

We jumped up the salaries of Govern- 
ment employees by increasing the work- 
week from 39 to 48 hours, with overtime 
pay. In fact, we jumped the Govern- 
ment employees 20 percent on the first 
$2,900. But we fear to advance our own 
cause. 

A Congressman knows no hours. 
There is no ceiling on his time. A 15- 
hour working day is quite common. 
Furthermore, campaigns must be made 
every 2 years, It is difficult to make 
them in most districts at a cost of less 
than $1,500 to $2,000. A campaign often 
consumes 3 months’ time during which 
congressional activity continues. The 
time for campaigning must be taken out 
of whatever business or profession the 
Congressman is engaged in. 

A Congressman’s job is now a full-time 
job. There are no long adjournments, 
no long recesses. Formerly, we used to 
have “lame duck” sessions from Decem- 
ber to March, and then did nothing from 
March to December. That was called 
the short session. Then there was the 
long session, which was from December 
to about June. Thus during the short 
session year, we were practically free 
from activities from March to December, 
and in the year of the long session we 
were free from June to December. 

The constant attendance in Washing- 
ton and the time expended at home— 
whenever one can get home—affords little 
or no opportunity to practice a pro- 
fession or to conduct a business. Thus 
opportunities for earning extra compen- 
sation are at a minimum. 
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Every Congressman maintains two 
homes—one in Washington and one in 
his district. We are only allowed mile- 
age covering transportation once to and 
from Washington each session. I make 
the trek to Washington and back to New 
York every week. Most Congressmen 
within say 750 miles of Washington do 
likewise. The cost of these repeated 
journeys is considerable. A deficit at 
the end of the year is usual. 

Of course, we will be castigated if we 
would fight for the increase. We should 
be used to this. We should be hard- 
boiled in this regard. Frankly, if the 
facts were made known to the rank and 
file of the citizenry in every Congress- 
man’s district I am sure the response 
would be in our favor. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

The Chair sustains the point of order 
made by the gentleman from Missouri 
Mr. Cannon]. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment which is at the Clerk’s 
desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Cocnran: On 
page 2, after line 9, insert the following: 


“ADDITIONAL CLERK HIRE 


“Effective January 1, 1945, the clerk hire 
of each Member, Delegate, and Resident Com- 
missioner shall be at the rate of $9,500 per 
annum, and such officials and chairmen of 
standing committees (other than the Com- 
n.ittee on Appropriations, which is governed 
by other law) may rearrange or change the 
schedules or salaries and the number of em- 
ployees in their respective offices or commit- 
tees: Provided, That no salary shall be fixed 
hereunder at a rate in excess of $5,000 per 
annum, and no action shall be taken to 
reduce any salary which is specifically fixed 
by law at a rate higher than $5,000 per 
annum: Provided jurther, That such changes 
as may be made in consequence hereof shall 
not increase the aggregate of the salaries 
provided for such offices or committees for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1945, or there- 
after, beyond the additional amount herein 
authorized for clerk hire for Representatives, 
Delegates, and the Resident Commissioner 
from Puerto Rico, and an amount equivalent 
to the difference between the aggregate 
amount appropriated for salaries of a stand- 
ing committee for the fiscal year 1945 and 
the amount required to increase the com- 
pensation rate prevailing on December 6, 
1944 (in case of a vacancy, the rate last 
paid), to the clerk of a standing committee 
to a rate not in excess of $5,000 per annum: 
Provided further, That no compensation rate 
shall be established in pursuance hereof 
which is not a multiple of five: Provided jur- 
ther, That Representatives, Delegates, the 
Resident Commissioner from Puerto Rico, 
and committee chairmen, on or before the 
10th day of the month in which rearrange- 
ments or changes of salary schedules are to 
become effective, shall certify in writing such 
rearrangements or changes to the disbursing 
office, which shall thereafter pay such em- 
ployees in accordance with such rearrange- 
ments or changes: Provided further, That the 
provisions of this paragraph shall supersede 
any law in conflict therewith. 

“For an additional amount, fiscal year 
1945, for committee employees, to be avail- 
able solely for expenditure for additional 
compensation for clerks to standing com- 
mittees, as authorized in the preceding par- 
agraph, $42,630. 

“For an additional amount, fiscal year 
1945, for clerk hire, Members and Delegates, 
$657,000.” 
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Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I make 
a point of order against the amendment 
that it is legislation on an appropriation 
bill and provides funds not authorized by 
law. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Will the gentleman 
reserve his point of order? 

Mr. TABER. I will not object to the 
gentleman’s proceeding as the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. CELLER] did, and 
asking for 5 minutes to speak or 10 if 
he wishes. 

Mr. COCHRAN. I should like to say 
to the gentleman now that I am going to 
accept the explanation he made to the 
House a few minutes ago, that it was 
absolutely necessary for the committee to 
put legislative riders on this bill; and I 
am not going to be so mean in view of 
his explanation and what I think about 
his views in reference to appropriations 
to make points of order against those leg- 
islative provisions. I think the gentle- 
man can withhold his point of order just 
a minute until I say what I desire to. 
It might be—I cannot tell but I hope and 
pray—that after I get through he will 
withdraw his point of order. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I will re- 
serve the point of order. 

Mr. COCHRAN. I thank the gentle- 
man, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Missouri is recognized for 5 min- 
utes, 

Mr. COSHRAN. Mr. Chairman, in of- 
fering this amendment I am discharg- 
ing my responsibility as the chairman of 
the Committee on Accounts. I was di- 
rected by the Committee on Accounts to 
ask the Appropriations Committee to 
place this amendment in the deficiency 
bill. It is existing law with two changes: 
‘One is to add $3,000 for additional cler- 
ical hire for each Member; the other 
change is to strike out the $4,500, which 
is now the limit, and increase to $5,000 
the amount which can be paid one em- 
ployee. Those are the only changes, 


This amendment results from appeals 
from more than a majority of this House 
to me as chairman of the Committee on 
Accounts and to members of the Com- 
mittee on Accounts. 

While the gentleman from New York 
was speaking—and I read from the tran- 
script—he said: 


This other situation— 


Speaking of the one that is before us 
now— 


is a situation that can be handled very 
promptly and very quickly by concurrent 
resolution or by action by the Committee 
on Accounts. 


I asked the gentleman to yield and he 
very kindly yielded and I said: 


The gentleman certainly is too well in- 
formed on parliamentary law to know that 
he cannot amend the law by concurrent 
resolution, 


Then the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Taser] follows with the statement: 


Oh, I never said anything of the kind, and 
the gentleman could not infer anything of 
the kind from what I said. I do not think 
I will yield further because I do not care 
to go into a discussion of that type with the 
gentleman, 
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Now, the gentleman did say a “concur- 
rent resolution.” 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield. 

Mr. COCHRAN. I yield. 

Mr. TABER. My recollection is that 
I said “joint resolution.” 

Mr. COCHRAN. The transcript says 
“concurrent” and I distinctly heard him 
say it. 

Mr.TABER. Iam satisfied it is wrong. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Allright. As to the 
action of the Committee on Accounts, 
it has already been taken. No member 
of the Committee on Accounts is opposed 
to this proposal, but one member has 
stated he believes this should go over 
to the next Congress. 

One member is absent from the city, 
and I do not know his views. Every 
other member of the committee approves 
the amendment and directed me to fol- 
low this procedure. 

There are legislative proposals in this 
bill, as I stated before, and no legisla- 
tive committee in any instance has ap- 
proved these legislative proposals. This 
is for the legislative branch of the Gov- 
ernment, and your Committee on Ac- 
counts, which has jurisdiction, has 
approved the proposal. It seems to me 
if the Appropriations Committee is going 
to bring in these legiclative proposals for 

the executive branch of the Government, 
that we ought to be able to present one 
for the legislative branch, and I may say 
that I follow the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Taser] when he states that 
these legislative proposals for the execu- 
tive branch are absolutely essential. I 
am not going to make a point of order 
against any one of them, in view of what 
the gentleman has stated. I, therefore, 
appeal to the gentleman and to other 
members of the committee to let this 
matter go before the Committee and let 
the Members decide for themselves 
whether or not they want to agree to 
this amendment. 

Mr. CASE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COCHRAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE. The question I would like 
to ask the gentleman is why the Commit- 
tee on Accounts did not follow the regu- 
lar procedure and report a resolution on 
this subject in the regular legislative 
way? 

Mr. COCHRAN. I may say that the 
agitation for this started after we came 
back here on November 14. It takes a 
bill, not a resolution, because you are 
amending existing law. It has to pass 
this body; it has to pass the Senate; 
and it has to be signed by the President. 
We have carried legislative riders on ap- 
propriation bills time and time again. 
Everyone understands what the proposal 
is. If the Members want it, let them vote 
for it. If they do not want it, let them 
voteitdown. Ihave discharged my duty 
as chairman of the Committee on Ac- 
counts by following out the instructions 
of the committee. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COCHRAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 
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Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the rseuest of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

Ther- was no objection. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Will 
the gentleman inform the House wheth- 
er there is a precedent in connection 
with this bill now before the Committee 
for the insertion of legislation on an ap- 
propriation bill such as the gentleman 
has offered? 

Mr. COCHRAN. Why certainly. It 
has been done time and again, and there 
are legislative proposals in this bill. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. I am 
speaking about the bill before the Com- 
mittee today. 

Mr. COCHRAN. There is no bill be- 
fore the Committee. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. I refer 
to the appropriation bill now pending 
before this committee, and I ask whether 
legislation has been offered to an appro- 
priation bill of this nature before. Has 
an amendment been offered to this bill 
before carrying legislation on an appro- 
priation bill? 

Mr. COCHRAN. If the gentleman will 
take the report he will find about 10 or 
15 limitations and legislative provisions 
in this very bill. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Why do 
we not have the courage to face the situ- 
ation and provide the help we need? 

Mr. COCHRAN. That is the argument 
I advanced. There might be an amend- 
ment in here providing for something 
for the Navy Department that the gen- 
tleman's committee, the Committee on 
Naval Affairs, has never considered. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. There 
is not a Member of this House who is 
not completely overwhelmed with mail 
that comes to his office every day. We 
ought to have courage enough to vote 
this. 

Mr. CASE. Will the gentleman yield 
again? 

Mr. COCHRAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE. The situation being what 
it is, that the language the gentleman 
proposes is subject to a point of order, I 
do not feel that the Committee on Ac- 
counts is discharging its responsibility 
in the matter if it merely offers an 
amendment to a bill which is subject to 
a point of order. I still do not under- 
stand why the committee should not re- 
port a bill covering the subject which 
could then receive consideration by the 
Congress. 

Mr. COCHRAN. I may say to the gen- 
tleman that one reason why it is present- 
ed at this time is because it has been sug- 
gested that if the House agreed, it would 
certainly pass the Senate and I am sure 
the President would not veto it. If that 
happened, then when the Members go 
home for the holidays they could get the 
3 clerk provided for in this legisla- 

on. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COCHRAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 
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Mr. McCORMACK. May I call atten- 
tion to this situation that while the point 
of order of the gentleman from New York 
would be sustained, the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman occupies an en- 
tirely different position than an amend- 
ment offered on the floor. The gentle- 
man’s committee has acted upon it. It 
is true that his committee has not re- 
ported out a bill, but his committee has 
acted upon it. True, the amendment 
could be ruled out on a point of order, 
undoubtedly, nevertheless the situation 
is different than if some Member had of- 
fered the amendment without the com- 
mittee to which it would ordinarily be 
referred having passed upon it. The 
Committee on Accounts has passed upon 
it. It comes before us in an entirely dif- 
ferent situation, from a practical angle. 
The only question the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Bates] raises, is, 
“Have you got the courage to meet the 
question?” I hope the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Taper] in recognition of 
the situation that exists, will not insist 
upon his point of order, 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Mr, 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COCHRAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr, BATES of Massachusetts. Does 
the gentleman intend to appéal from the 
decision of the Chair on this matter? 

Mr. COCHRAN. No. I must concede 
the point of order if it is made. I admit 
it is subject to a point of order. I think 
I know enough about the rules to know 
that. The rules must be obeyed. 

I appeal to the gentleman from New 
York to let the Members decide this ques- 
tion for themselves. 

Mr.BENDER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COCHRAN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio who represents the 
whole State of Ohio. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
be given 5 additional minutes? 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 7 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BENDER. May I call attention to 
this fact, that there are more Mem- 
bers on the floor of the House at this 
moment than there have been on many 
occasions when bills were considered. 
There is no subterfuge about this. All 
of us are conversant with it. It has been 
discussed in the public press and the 
country I am sure approves this propo- 
sition. No objection is raised to legis- 
lation on this appropriation bill to at 
least 15 items listed on pages 18, 19, and 
20 of this report, and if there should be, 
Iam sure such objection would be with- 
drawn, 

Every Member here, I am certain, is 
entitled to additional help in order to 
take care of his constituents promptly 
and satisfactorily. | 

I trust that the gentleman will not 
insist on his point of order. 

Mr. COCHRAN. I thank the gentle- 
man for his contribution. Let me again 
impress on the Members of the House 
that the legislative committee having 
jurisdiction under the rule has passed 
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upon this question in the affirmative and 
has instructed me, first, to present it to 
the Committee on Appropriations and 
urge that it be placed in this bill; second, 
I have been asked to present the resolu- 
tion on the floor of the House, which I 
have done. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COCHRAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. CELLER. If we have to follow 
the procedure outlined by the gentleman: 
from South Dakota, we will have to intro- 
duce a bill, which must be passed by both 
Houses and signed by the President, then 
we must go before the Committee on Ap- 
propriations again and ask them to ap- 
propriate according to that bill. 

Mr. COCHRAN. A bill covering this 
subject is not privileged. The only priv- 
ileged bills handled by the Committee on 
Accounts are those affecting the contin- 
gent fund. This does not affect the con- 
tingent fund. Therefore, we would 
have to go before the Rules Committee 
and get a rule. 

I again appeal to my friend from New 
York. I have stood here on the floor of 
the House with him and fought for re- 
ductions in appropriations for many 
years. I know I would not be here ad- 
vocating this if I were not firmly con- 
vinced that it is an absolute necessity 
for Members to have additional help in 
order to handle the business of their of- 
fice efficiently. s 

Mr. TABER. 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. C 


Mr. Chairman, will the 


| I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. TABER. I feel that this is not the 
way to bring it up. Therefore, Mr. Chair- 
man, I insist on my point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order 
is sustained. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

During the fiscal year 1945, the Civil Service 
Commission is authorized to pay from avail- 
able appropriations actual transportation and 
other necessary expenses, and not to exceed 
$10 per diem in lieu of subsistence to per- 
sons serving while away from their perma- 
nent homes or regular places of business in 
an advisory capacity to the Commission with 
or without compensation from the United 
States. > 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
make the point of order against the para- 
graph beginning on page 5, line 8, and 
running down through line 14, that it is 
legislation on an appropriation bill. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
“man, we concede the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point òf order 
is sustained. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


OFFICE OF WAR MOBILIZATION AND RECONVERSION 
OFFICE OF CONTRACT SETTLEMENT 


For all necessary expenses, fiscal year 1945, 
of the Office of Contract Settlement estab- 
lished by the Contract Settlement Act of 
1944, including fees and expenses of wit- 
nesses; travel expenses, including (1) ex- 
penses of attendance at meetings of organi- 
zations concerned with the work of said 
office, (2) actual transportation and other 
necessary expenses and not to exceed $10 per 
diem in lieu of subsistence of persons serv- 
ing while away from their permanent homes 
or regular places of business in an advisory 
capacity to or employed by the Office of 
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Contract Settlement without other compen- 
sation from the United States, or at $1 per 
annum, and (3) upon the approval of the 
Director of Contract Settlement, expenses to 
and from their homes or regular places of 
business in accordance with the Standard- 
ized Government Travel Regulations, includ- 
ing travel in privately owned automobile 
(and including per diem in lieu of subsist- 
ence at place of employment), of persons 
employed intermittently away from their 
homes or regular places of business as con- 
sultants and receiving compensation on a 
per aiem when actually employed basis; 


‘printing and binding: maintenance, repair, 


and cperation of passenger aytomobiles; 
purchase of lawbooks, books of reference, 
newspapers, and periodicals; contract steno- 
graphic reporting services; and personal 
services in the District of Columbia, $289,700. 


Mr. HOFFMAN. .Mr.. Chairman, I 
make the point of order against the para- 
graph beginning on page 5, line 17, and 
running down to and including line 17 
on page 6, that it is legislation on an 
appropriation bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Missouri desire to be heard on 
the point of order? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, this provision is in order under the 
new law, that. has just been enacted at 
this session. of Congress, the Office of 
Contract Settlement law, Public Law No. 
395, Seventy-eighth Congress, second 
session. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
call the attention of the Chair to the 
language on page 6 beginning with 
“(3).” That is legislation. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. These are 


merely expenses incidental to the con- 


duct of any office authorized by law, Mr. 
Chairman, and unquestionably. are in 
order on the bill as proposed. The iaw 
itself imposed no restrictions whatever. 

The CHAIRMAN: The Chair cails 
the gentleman’s attention to line 7 on 
page 6. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, that is in the nature of a limita- 
tion. If that language were not con- 
tained in the bill, there would be no limi- 
tation whatever. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair refers 
to lines 7 to 12. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, that is with respect to travel. This 
is in the nature of a limitation, referring 
to the limitation set by the standard- 
ized Government travel regulations. If 
that was not included here, there would 
be no limitation. It could not be sub- 
ject to a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man maintain that it is an authorization 
for travel in privately owned automo- 
biles? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, this merely provides in the usual 
way, as in all the departments, the au- 
thority to carry out the law as enacted 
in Public Law No. 395. I do not see how 
it could be construed in any other way. 
It is the method and the means ordi- 
narily provided in all the departments 
for carrying out legislation of this 
character. 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman 
from Missouri, referring to line 23 on 
page 5, state whether there is any au- 
thority in law for payment of $10 per 
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diem in lieu of subsistence of persons 
serving while away from their perma- 
nent homes? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, when a law is enacted by Congress, 
the authorization provides for the ad- 
ministration of that law, both as to its 
spirit and its letter. The authorization 
here involves and includes all the meth- 
ods ordinarily used by the departments 
in the administration of such laws. It 
would be inconsistent. to enact a law 
and then hold there is no authorization 
to administer it. 

These are not extraordinary provi- 
sions. These are ordinary provisions 
under which all laws of this character 
are enforced. Unquestionably, these de- 
tails for the administration of the law, 
which are the ordinary means used by 
the Government in the administration 
of law, are authorized at the time the 
law is enacted. 

The law having been passed, Mr. 


Chairman, the Bureau of the Budget is 


authorized to bring in here the normal, 
ordinary, and regular provisions for car- 
rying it into effect. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, ad- 
mitting all that, it does not have anything 
to do with the objection, because here is 
a legislative provision which authorizes 
$10 to be spent in an entirely different 
way than the other, as provided in the 
bill to which the gentleman refers. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, some provision has to be made in 
the administration of the law, for the 
necessary travel expenses. Whether you 
do it in one way or another way, when 
both ways are recognized as being le- 
gitimate and as being common practice 
under the administration of the depart- 
ments, it is in order. Laws cannot be 
administered unless travel expense is 
teken care of. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Bonner). The 
Chair wishes to call to the-attention of 
the gentleman from Michigan, section 
22, “Use of appropriated funds,” item (b) 
of the Contract Settlement Act: 

To use any such funds appropriated, allo- 
cated, or available to it for expenditures for 
or in behalf of any other contracting agency 
for the purposes authorized in this act. 


Therefore the Chair overrules the point 
of order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Uniform allowance: On request of the Fed- 
eral Security Administrator, the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized to transfer such 
amounts as may be necessary, but not to ex- 
ceed a total of $300,000, from unexpended 
balances of appropriations for the Public 
Health Service, fiscal year 1944, to an appro- 
priation account to be established for the 
payment of allowances for uniforms to regu- 
lar and reserve commissioned officers of the 
Public Health Service pursuant to section 
607 of the act of July 1, 1944 (Public Law 410). 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
make a point of order on the uniform 
allowance provision beginning in line 25, 
page 6, and ending in line 9, on page 7, 
as legislation on an appropriation bill. 
It diverts money appropriated for one 
purpose to an entirely different purpose. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, this appropriation, $300,000, is a 
reappropriation; the appropriation of an 
unexpended balance in lieu of making a 
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direct appropriation for the purpose. 
Of course, if it were a direct appropria- 
tion for the purpose it would be in order 
and, therefore, a reappropriation would 
be in order, 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Michigan wish to be heard 
further on the point of order, or does 
the gentleman insist on the point of 
order? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I do not care to be 
heard, Mr. Chairman, but I insist on the 
point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair holds 
that it is a reappropriation, and there- 
fore the Chair overrules the point of 
order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS ADMINISTRATION 


The words “other services” appearing in 
the proviso clause under the head “Salaries 
and expenses, public buildings and grounds 
in the District of Columbia and adjacent 
area,” fiscal year 1945, shall be deemed to in- 
clude teletype service and telephone switch- 
boards or equivalent telephone-switching 
equipment serving one or more governmental 
activities in buildings operated by the Public 
Buildings Administration where it is found 
that such service is economical and in the 
interest of the Government, 


Mr. CASE. Mr. Chairman, I make a 
point of order against the words “Tele- 
type service and” in the paragraph just 
read, on the ground that they constitute 
legislation and would make funds avail- 
able for projects not authorized by law. 

I may say in this connection, Mr. 
Chairman, that I think there is no ob- 
jection to the installation of teletype 


services in certain agencies of the Gov- ` 


ernment, but as provided in this para- 
graph and in the paragraph immediately 
following there would be established a 
broad authorization to install teletype 
services wherever they could be put in 
any building administered by the Public 
Buildings Administration. It seems to 
me entirely too broad. This question has 
been discussed before the Independent 
Offices Committee and the belief there 
was that teletype installations should be 
permitted only in specific instances where 
a definite need is shown. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CAN- 
won] on the point of order. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, there is no ground upon which the 
point of order against this provision can 
be sustained. This is a regularly estab- 
lished and recognized means of com- 
munication which any department is au- 
thorized to use in furtherance of the 
administration of its duties. There is 
no law under which it is denied, no pro- 
vision of law under which it can be ex- 
cluded. It is merely one of the regularly 
included provisions for carrying out the 
law and I see no grounds at all on which 
the point of order can be sustained. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. Chairman, I call the 
Chair’s attention to the following collo- 
quy in the hearings on this item, page 
125: 

The Cuamman, Why should it be necessary 
to make this modification? 

Mr. Cameron. That is a change in lan- 
guage for the P. B. A. in order to facilitate 
the handling of the reimbursable services 
transferred from O. E. M. Their communi- 
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cation and leasing services were transferred 
to the Public Buildings Administration as of 
October 1, 1944. 

The CHAIRMAN. You could not handle it 
under the present limitations? 

Mr. Cameron. That is right. 


On the record of the hearings, then, 
this bill at the point cited is a change 
of law. It changes existing legislation by 
providing that the words“ Other serv- 
ices’ shall be deemed to include teletype 
services.” On the record of the hearings 
themselves, as brought out by the chair- 
man, an existing limitation is proposed 
to be changed. Consequently, it does 
change existing law. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. That, of 
course, is true. Of course, you have to 
put it in the bill; but there is no law 
against including it in the bill, the com- 
mittee having reported it. It does not 
change existing law. 

The CHAIRMAN. On the basis of the 
statement made by the gentleman from 
Missouri, the Chair must sustain the 
point of order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The appropriation “Salaries and expenses, 
public buildings and grounds outside the 
District of Columbia,” fiscal year 1945, shall 
also be available for the furnishing of quar- 
ters, maintenance, and teletype or other 
services on a reimbursable basis to any gov- 
ernmental activity and for expenses incident 
to moving any governmental activity in con- 
nection with the assignment, allocation, and 
transfer of building space. 


Mr. CASE. Mr. Chairman, I make the 
point of order against the words “Tele- 
type or” in line 6 of the paragraph just 
read for the reasons previously stated 
in the point of order on the preceding 
paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from Missouri desire to be heard on the 
point of order? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. It is pre- 
cisely the same proposition we had in the 
previous paragraph, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains 
the point of order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 

Consumer expenditures and savings study: 
For all expenses of the Department of Agri- 
culture, independently or in cooperation with 
public or private agencies, including indi- 
viduals, necessary to collect, compile, and 
analyze statistics with respect to the con- 
sumer expenditures and savings in predomi- 
nantly rural areas, and to publish the results 
thereof, including personal services in the 
District of Columbia; printing and binding; 
purchase of books and periodicals; and reim- 
bursement at not to exceed 3 cents per mile 
of employees for expenses of travel performed 
by them in privately owned automobiles 
within the limits of their official stations; 
fiscal year 1945, $830,000, to remain available 
until June 30, 1946. 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I make 
a point of order to the language appear- 


-ing in line 13, page 18, down to and in- 


cluding line 19 on page 18. 
The CHAIRMAN, That has not been 
read. ý 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order against the paragraph 
on the ground it is legislation not au- 
thorized by law. 
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Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, was I 
recognized or not? I do not know. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. TABER. Allright. I thought the 
gentleman wac through. I have an ad- 
ditional point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Taser! is a member of the 
Appropriations Committee. The Chair 
thought the gentleman from Michigan 
had finished his point of order and 
recognized the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. TABER]. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I will 
withdraw it if the gentleman wants to 
continue his objection. It is all right 
with me. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I make a 
point of order against the whole para- 
graph, lines 3 to 15, page 18. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Cannon] desire to be 
heard. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, we concede tiie point of order. . 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order 
is sustained. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Consumer income study: For all expenses 
of the Department of Agriculture, independ- 
ently or in cooperation with public or private 
agencies, including individuals, and in collab- 
oration with the Department of Commerce, 
necessary to collect, compile, and analyze sta- 
tistics with respect to the consumer income 
of farm families, and to publish the results 
thereof, including personal services in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; printing and binding; pur- 
chase of books and periodicals; and reim- 
bursement at not to exceed 3 cents per mile 
of employees for expenses of travel performed 
by them in privately owned automobiles with- 
in the limits of their official stations; fiscal 
year 1945, $210,000, to remain available until 
June 30, 1946. 


Mr.CASE. Mr. Chairman, I make the 
point of order that the paragraph just 
read is legislation on an appropriation 
bill and proposes an appropriation not 
authorized by law. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is beginning 
in line 16? 

Mr. CASE. Line 16, page 18, to line 
3, page 19. e 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. Cannon] desire 
to be heard? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. We have 
the same situation here, Mr. Chairman, 
as in the preceding paragraph. We con- 
cede the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order 
is sustained. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment which I send to the 
Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Tarver: On 
page 19, line 3, insert a new paragraph, as 
follows: 

“CONSERVATION AND USE OF AGRICULTURAL LAND 
RESOURCES 

“The limitation on expenditures under the 
1944 program of soil-building practices and 
soil- and water-conservation practices estab- 
lished in the fourth proviso clause of appro- 
priation ‘Conservation and use of agricul- 
tural land resources,’ in the Department of 
Agriculture Appropriation Act, 1944, is here- 
by increased from 300,000,000 to $313,000,000 
(exclusive of the $12,500,000 provided in the 


Department of Agriculture Appropriation Act, 
1945, for additional seed payments).” 


Mr. TABER, Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that this is legisla- 
tion on an appropriation bill. The 
change of a limitation is a change of ex- 
isting law, and it has been so held re- 
peatedly. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, the Soil 
Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act 
authorizes the promulgation of programs 
to cost not in excess of $500,000,000 an- 
nually. In the Agricultural Appropria- 
tion Act of 1944 the Congress undertook 
to impose a limitation of $300,000,000 
upon the administrative authorities in 
the promulgation of the over-all program 
for the calendar year 1944, which pro- 
gram included not only payments and 
grants for soil-conservation and water- 
conservation practices, but the furnishing 
in advance of seeds, limes, fertilizers, 
trees and other agricultural materials to 
be used in soil-conservation work and to 
be charged against the benefits accruing 
to the farmers in subsequent crop years. 

I think that a correct understanding of 
the amendment which I have proposed 
involves reference to the Budget docu- 
ment in which it was submitted to the 
Congress, House Document 793, Seventy- 
eighth Congress, second session, in which 
this identical language was recommended 
by the Budget, and in the explanation of 
the language it is clearly pointed out that 
it does not involve the expenditure of any 
additional moneys. In other words, this 
amendment, if adopted, does not appro- 
priate or make available to the adminis- 
trative authorities one single dollar of 
moneys which are not already available 
to them but it simply authorizes the use 
by them of moneys which have been al- 
located to the seed, fertilizer, lime, and 
tree program for the discharge of liabili- 
ties incurred under the program for the 
payments and grants for soil- and water- 
conservation practices. It is, therefore, 
in effect a reallocation of the funds which 
have already been appropriated by Con- 
gress. 

I may say that that original allocation 
of funds was not made by the Congress 
in the enactment of the Agricultural 
Appropriation Act of 1944, but was made 
by departmental authorities without 
mandatory instructions from the Con- 
gress to make such allocations, although 
it probably was a matter within their ad- 
ministrative discretion. So I insist that 
the Congress by the imposition of the 
limitation in the Agricultural Appropria- 
tion Act of 1944 did not so tie its hands as 
to make it impossible for the same Con- 
gress or for a subsequent Congress to ap- 
propriate funds or to review and revise 
the allocation of funds already appropri- 
ated for the purposes outlined in the 
Soil Conservation and Domestic Allot- 
ment Act, so long as it does not exceed 
the limitation for maximum appropria- 
tion provided in that act, which, as I 
have pointed out, is $500,000,000. 

I respectfully insist, Mr. Chairman, 
that the amendment is in order and the 
point of order should be overruled. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from New York insist on his point 
of order? 

Mr. TABER. I do, Mr. Chairman, 
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The CHAIRMAN. The point of order 
raised by the gentleman from New York 
is correct, and the Chair sustains the 
point of order. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Tarver: On 
page 19, line, 3 insert: 

“CONSERVATION AND USE OF AGRICULTURAL LAND 
RESOURCES 

“The funds appropriated in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Appropriation Act, 1945, 
under the head ‘Conservation and Use of 
Agricultural Land Resources,’ notwithstand- 
ing any allocation thereof heretofore made by 
departmental order, may be used to discharge 
in full payments and grants earned by farmers 
in carrying out authorized soil and water 
conservation practices.” 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order against the amend- 
ment that it is legislation on an appro- 
POR bill and that it changes existing 

W. 

It is apparent from the reading of it 
that if it were not legislation, there 
would be no occasion for offering it, (at 
if it did not require legislation to permit 
the reallocation of these funds there is 
no reason why the Department would 
not have done it before. There would 
be nothing to stop it. So it is perfectly 
apparent that this is legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentlei.an 
from New York contend that there is 
not authorization for the appropriation 
of these funds? 

Mr. TABER. No; not that there is not 
authorization, but that the funds were 
appropriated. This is the picture. In 
the act there was a limitation that pro- 
hibited more than $300,000,000 from be- 
ing expended for this purpose, but there 
is another provision of law that provides 
for the reallocation of these funds. That 
allocation has been made. This proposes 
to permit that allocation to be changed. 
Therefore, it is legislation on an appro- 
priation bill. It is not that the appro- 
priation in itself is not authorized, it is 
that this changes existing law. Existing 
law stated what the practice should be 
in allocating these funds. That has been 
done, and no new allocation.can be made 
without new legislation. This is new leg- 
islation, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is the gentleman 
contending that where error is found in 
the allocation, the error cannot be cor- 
rected under existing law by an appro- 
priation to carry out the intent of the 
law? 

Mr. TABER. I do not think we can 
declare what the intent is. If the allo- 
cation was made improperly, we can cor- 
rect it without any legislation at all. 

The CHAIRMAN. If the Chair may 
interrupt the gentleman, if they have 
the money they could correct it. 

Mr. TABER. Yes, 

The CHAIRMAN. That is what is be- 
ing sought to be done now, to correct 
the allocation. 

Mr. TABER. That is, to correct the 
allocation, to make it different than the 
way the Department didit. That would 
not be something we should do here by 
legislation. That is not an appropria- 
tion of funds. It is legislation, rather 
than appropriation of funds. It is not a 
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matter that is authorized on an appro- 
priation bill. 

Mr, CASE. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to be heard briefly on the point of 
order, to state a point for the further 
consideration of the Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will be 
glad to hear the gentleman, 

Mr. CASE. Mr. Chairman, personally, 
I have considerable sympathy with the 
purpose of the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Georgia, so far as 
the farmer is concerned, but I do not be- 
lieve that the adjustment should be made 
at the expense of the farmers to whom 
payments or allocations have already 
been made. If I understand the amend- 
ment which is now offered correctly, it 
will require that allocation heretofore 
made, and possibly payments heretofore 
made, be canceled and a new allocation 
be made. If my interpretation of the 
amendment is correct, it seems to me it 
would impose additional duties on Gov- 
ernment officials. The amendment re- 
fers to allocations heretofore made. As 
I understand the amendment now of- 
fered, it says that, notwithstanding the 
allocations heretofore made, money 
which was appropriated by the Agricul- 
ture Appropriation Act of 1944-45 shall 
be available without respect to that allo- 
cation. Now, it may constitute a reap- 
propriation, but if that money has al- 
ready been committed and allocated 
and, in some instances, paid, it would 
seem to me to create an impossible ad- 
ministrative situation and be subject to 
the objection that it imposes additional 
duties upon administrative officers. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, CASE. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. TARVER. Of course, I recognize 
the fact that the gentleman’s argument 
is addressed to the merits of the prop- 
osition and not to the point of order, 
which is pending. Let me assure him it 
does not involve canceling of a single ap- 
plication of a farmer for any benefits 
under the provisions of the appropriation 
which was made in the 1945 Agriculture 
Appropriation Act but, on the contrary, 
the officials who testified before the com- 
mittee in the hearings before the sub- 
committee were explicit in their testi- 
mony that what is proposed is the utili- 
zation of funds for this other program 
which would not be needed and which 
might be used in discharging the Gov- 
ernment’s obligation under the soil-con- 
servation program, without injury to the 
other features of the program carried 
on under that item of appropriations. 
So the gentleman’s fears are entirely un- 
founded. However, I think that ques- 
tion addresses itself to the merits of the 
proposition and not to the point of order 
which has been submitted. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
care to take up the time of the Commit- 
tee further. My point was that if it im- 
poses additional duties on administrative 
Officials, it might be subject to a point of 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Georgia desire to be heard on 
the point of order? 

Mr. TARVER. If the Chair desires to 
hear argument in opposition to the point 
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of order, I shall be glad to be heard, It 
occurs to me, Mr, Chairman, that the 
point of order advanced is entirely with- 
out basis. 

The point of order advanced against 
the preceding amendment, that is, the 
amendment which I offered just before 
I offered this one, was that it undertook 
to raise the limitations provided in the 
Agriculture Appropriation Act of 1944 
from $300.000,000 to $313,000,000. While 
I do not agree with the logic of the ob- 
jections which were offered to that 
amendment, certainly those objections 
were considerably stronger and had 
greater basis than the objections heard 
here, where there is no attempt at all 
being made to increase the limitations 
which were provided in the Agriculture 
Appropriation Act of 1944, but simply 
to provide for the use of funds already 
appropriated by Congress in the 1945 
Agriculture Appropriation Act, as to 
the allocation of which Congress made 
no provisions. It simply authorized 
their use as a whole for the payment of 
soil-conservation and water-conservation 
benefits, and for the carrying on of this 
seed, fertilizer, lime, and tree program 
and for the payment of administrative 
expenses without directing what part of 
it should be used for the one purpose 
and what part for the other, and not 
directing what would be the allocation 
by administrative authorities of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, but as I said 
a while ago, perhaps making it permis- 
sive for regional allocations to be made. 

And now it is said that Congress can- 
not do now what it omitted to do in the 
passage of the Agricultural Appropria- 
tion Act of 1945, and provide that any 
or all of this fund of $300,000,000 can 
be used for the purpose of discharging 
the Government's obligations in the soil- 
conservation program for soil- and 
water-conservation payments. To say 
that Congress by the enactment of legis- 
lation in which it made no provision for 
the allocation of funds had tied its own 
hands, and that, therefore, during the 
same session in another bill it could not 
undertake to make such an allocation, 
to my mind is absolutely without rea- 
son or basis, as a logical argument. I 
can see no reason why the point of order 
should be sustained. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, it seems 
to me that the statement made by the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Tarver] 
is an admission that this is legislation 
upon an appropriation bill. In other 
words, the Congress undoubtedly has the 
right to change a regulation or limitation 
that it has made, but it can only do it 
by some other bill than on an appropria- 
tion bill. That is the situation that 
seems to present itself. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair holds 
that this is a reappropriation of formerly 
appropriated money, so as to carry out 
existing law and, therefore, overrules the 
point of order. The gentleman from 
Georgia is recognized. 

Mr. TARVER, Mr. Chairman, the 
hour is late, and I do not intend to im- 
pose upon the good nature of the com- 
mittee, since I discussed this matter at 
some length in the ccmmittee under 
general debate earlier in the afternoon. 
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This merely involves the carrying out of 
the obligations of the Government to the 
farmers of the country, made in an ef- 
fort to induce those farmers to partici- 
pate in the soil- and water-conservation 
program, in good faith, and it does not 
involve the expenditure of a single dime 
of the Government’s money, in addition 
to that, which you have already appro- 
priated for this purpose, but merely au- 
thorizes a shift in the allocation of funds 
to purposes for which the funds are now 
needed, and will not be used, whether 
you take this action or not, in the pay- 
ment of grants due under the soil- and 
water-conservation program. If you do 
not do this, the result is going to be, as 
I pointed out earlier in the afternoon, 
that in some of the States of the Union, 
where the farmers have exceeded the 
amounts of money allocated to those 
States, the farmers will be paid in full 
because there will be other States in the 
region where it is not needed, where 
funds can be diverted to pay contracts 
of the farmers located in these States 
which have participated to a degree 
greater than anticipated by the admin- 
istrative authorities, whereas in other 
States located in regions where States 
utilized all of the funds allocated to 
them, farmers in exactly the same situa- 
tion will have their claims reduced by 
perhaps 20 or 25 percent, and in some 
instances as in the case of the State of 
Louisiana by perhaps 44 percent. Now 
I say that in good faith the Congress of 
the United States ought not to permit 
the Government to welsh on its contracts 
with these farmers. I think it ought to 
make good and the only way to make 
good is by the adoption of this amend- 
ment which I have submitted. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TARVER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. The amount 
carried in the appropriation is essential 
and necessary to enable the payments 
to be made on the contracts that have 
been executed by the Government. 

Mr. TARVER. Where the farmers 
have gone to the expense of carrying out 
their part of the contract. 

As I said earlier in the afternoon it is 
true that there was included in the con- 
tracts some provision in fine print to the 
effect that if the Congress did not make 
the money available they could cut down 
on the amounts due the farmers under 
their contracts. But the farmers of the 
country had no right to anticipate that 
Congress would not make the money 
available to carry out the Government’s 
obligations. They will consider it as I 
consider it if you fail to make this money 
available for discharging the Govern- 
ment’s obligations that the Government 
has without cause and without reason 
welshed on its contracts to the farmers 
of the country; and I know of nothing 
you could do that would be more in- 
jurious to tle soil-conservation program 
or anything more calculated to destroy 
participation in the program in those 
States where the farmers lose out be- 
cause of this unfortunate situation. 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TARVER. I yield. 
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Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. May 
I say that in my State, and I know the 
same is true in various other States, 
the farmer did not get his final allot- 
ment until after the 1st of July, and py 
that time he had already carried out the 
practices requested of him, had bought 
the sulfur, had bought the things 
necessary. To come in now and cut 
them down is rank injustice. 

Mr. TARVER. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr, 
Chairman, if the gentleman will yield to 
me for an observation—— 

Mr. TARVER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. It oc- 
curs to me that those who are opposing 
the Tarver amendment would be willing 
to penalize the farmers, when what they 
really want to do is to penalize the De- 
partment of Agriculture. The fact is the 
Department had no possible way of 
knowing how much the American farmer 
could or would produce. The farmer 
was called upon to produce more and 
more for the war effort and he answered 
that call in a marvelous manner. For 
this Congress to fail to keep faith with 
the farmer would be inexcusable and in- 
defensible. As a member of the com- 
mittee reporting the pending bill I feel 
that the farmers will be done a rank in- 
justice if the Tarver amendment is not 
adopted. In Oklahoma his soil-conser- 
vation payments would be reduced 18.4 
percent. The manufacturer who over- 
produces for the war is paid in full—cash 
on the barrelhead. Surely this Congress 
is not going to reward the farmer for 
patriotically producing for war by 
penalizing him to the tune of over 18 
percent. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TARVER. I yield. 

Mr. WHITTEN. The net effect of the 
gentleman’s amendment is to strike out 
the sectional lines which were drawn in 
the allocation of these funds, and where 
a State has funds which it may not use 
they can be used in another State in the 
region. The effect would be to strike 
out the regions and permit funds not 
used in one place to be used somewhere 
else. 

Mr. TARVER. The effect of the 
amendment, I may say to my friend from 
Mississippi—briefiy because I have not 
time to go into it in detail—is to insure 
that every farmer in this country who 
signed a contract to carry out certain 
conservation practices at a stipulated 
price will be paid whatever the Govern- 
ment promised to pay wherever he lives. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia has expired. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Texas is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. MAHON. The question pending 
before the committee at this time is rela- 
tively simple and it is tremendously im- 
portant. There is a provision in the 
law which provides that in soil conserva- 
tion payments the Department of Agri- 
culture could not pay out more than 
$300,000,000 in any one year. The ap- 
propriations for 1944, for this crop year, 
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were not made until June, but the farm- 
ers, of course, began this crop long be- 
fore January, not to speak of June 1944. 
The Department of Agriculture, as re- 
quired by law, went out and made de- 
tailed arrangements with these farmers 
long prior to June 1944. We provided 
for that. It was impossible for the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration to 
know exactly to what extent the farmers 
would cooperate in earning these pay- 
ments. Moreover, this is the first year 
when all of these triple A payments are 
to be based solely upon soil conservation 
practices, like terracing and things of 
that sort. Heretofore the program has to 
some extent been based upon commodity 
payments, such as so much per pound 
for cotton and so forth, and upon soil- 
conservation practices such as terracing. 

The Department of Agriculture made 
the best arrangement it could. It is 
amazing to me that they could hold it 
to within $13,000,000 of what they 
needed during these days of war and un- 
certainty, But, of course, no human be- 
ing knew to what extent our agricultural 
producers would cooperate until long 
after the bill had been passed. Now the 
Department hedged somewhat and saved 
back a reserve of $8,000,000 which it is 
in position to use in order to partially 
right this injustice. They need to draw 
from other funds available to the De- 
partment under uppropriations and acts 
heretofore provided by Congress an ad- 
ditional $13,000,000 to pay everybody 
what everybody has been promised for 
cooperating in this war-food program. 

The representatives of the Government 
have gone out all over this Nation and 
they have told the farmers that we 
have got to go all-out and produce and 
produce and produce to win the war; so 
the farmers went to bat and they ex- 
ceeded the expectation of the Govern- 
ment and the Department of Agriculture 
in their enthusiasm to carry out this 
program to the extent of practices 
amounting to $13,000,000 more than pro- 
vided. 

For example, in the State of Vermont 
they exceeded the practices and earned 
more than 1 percent in addition to what 
had been anticipated; in the State of 
Rhode Island 8 percent; in the State of 
Connecticut they overearned the pay- 
ment 6.5 percent; in the State of New 
York it was only eight-tenths of 1 per- 
cent; in the State of Missouri, 18 percent; 
in other words, 27 States of this Union 
overearned the premiums which had 
been promised to them, which means 
that this proposition is not a sectional 
matter as between the South, on the one 
hand, and the North on the other hand. 
This is a proposal involving, as I say, 
most of the States of the Union in one 
way or the other. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. This 
amendment should be adopted. The 
producers must receive the payments 
which they have been led to expect they 
would receive. Let me ask if the pend- 
ing amendment is not adopted, it means 
in those 27 States the farmers will re- 
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ceive less than the amount promised 
them by their Government? 

Mr. MAHON. It does not mean that 
in all 27 States the farmer will be dis- 
criminated against, because there is some 
leeway. Some States and regions did not 
earn as much as the others. However, 
most of these States will be discriminated 
against unless the amendment is adopted. 
In a large percentage of those States it 
would mean that the Government has 
in the opinion of the farmer broken faith 
with the farmer who has gone his whole 
limit to produce food and fiber for vic- 
tory. 

West Virginia has overearned its pay- 
ment; Kentucky has overearned; Ari- 
zona by 43 percent; Colorado, 5 percent. 
Other States are Idaho, Kansas, Nevada, 
New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, and Wyo- 
ming—Wyoming by 34 percent. Then 
there are all of the Southern States with 
the exception of Florida. 

Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that 
there is nothing left for us to do but to 
make available from funds now available 
to the Department of Agriculture for 
other purposes this additional sum of 
$13,000,000 in order that we may follow 
through on this program and permit the 
people who have been producing food 
for victory to get the amount of money 
they were led to believe they would get 
when this program was initiated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that all 
debate on this paragraph and all amend- 
ments thereto close in 15 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
DIRKSEN]. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, there 
is some merit in the contention advanced 
by the gentleman from Texas IMr. 
Manon] and the gentleman from Geor- 
gia |Mr. Tarver], but I think also there 
is an issue involved here that transcends 
the money consideration. When we 
passed the agricultural appropriation bill 
for the fiscal year 1944 we very specifi- 
cally used the language that the total ex- 
penditures were not to exceed the sum of 
$300,000,000. It occurs to me that was 
something of a mandate upon the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Agency. It affirmed 
the intent of Congress which stated that 
the  soil-conservation-practices pay- 
ments shall not exceed the sum of $300,- 
000,000. It was a mandate to them also 
to follow out certain alternatives such as 
reduction in payments, I would Say, if 
they found that the program was over- 
subscribed. That is a wholly administra- 
tive matter. We said, “Do not go beyond 
the limit of $300,000,000.” So the law is 
extremely specific on that subject. They 
found that there was an oversubscription 
to the program. They formulated a pro- 
gram for farmers in certain sections of 
the country, and they find that they are 
$30,000,000 short. 

Let us carry that theory a little bit 
further. Suppose they had been $100,- 
000,000 short. Suppose they had been 
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$200,000,000 short. Suppose for the fiscal 
years 1945, 1946, 1947 they find on ad- 
ministrative experimentation that they 
are short. I say the Department of Ag- 
riculture went over and above the limi- 
tation set, and they come back here and 
say, “We are sorry we misestimated the 
amount, We had to go over and above 
the amount allowed, so we need this ex- 
tra money.” This is not the first time 
this has happened. 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. This 
is the first time we have been short on 
soil conservation. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That is right; I agree 
with the gentleman. But I will say that 
this is not the first time this has hap- 
pened in the Department itself. When 
the Farm Security Administration un- 
dertook to buy $16,000,000 worth of land 
for which there was no legislative war- 
rant, I remember so well Mr. Baldwin 
coming before the committee and saying 
to Judge Tarver, “I am extremely sorry, 
but the commitments have been made.” 
The tenants and the owners were moved 
off, and right now there are claims be- 
fore the Claims Committee against this 
Government for commitments made by 
the Farm Security Administration that 
they had no authority to make, and these 
people have not yet been paid, and the 
mortgagees are pressing for the encum- 
brances that were on the land. 

How long will this go on? Can we not 
write a limit beyond which they must not 
go? 

In these contracts there is print to the 
effect that if the money is not there it 
shall be scaled down. - 

May I say in connection with the ob- 
servations made by the gentleman from 
New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] as to these 
obligations to farmers or to the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. MAHON], relative 
to this not coming into effect until July 
1, 1944, that it was early in the year when 
we had Mr. Wickard before the commit- 
tee and we had a long discussion about 
making these commitments, when he 
knew there might not be money for it 
and we tried to make it so clear to him 
that he should not commit this Congress 
over and above the things that we in- 
tended in this act. So there is prece- 
dent involved here. I say, frankly, I do 
not know how far they are going to go. 
Thirteen million dollars is not so im- 
portant as committing this Congress 
after we have set a limit for the money 
that should be used for a part of that 
function. 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. The 
gentleman spoke of somebody here in 
Washington who knew, but the farmer 
did not know, and he started planting 
his crop in January and not in July. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I agree with the gen- 
tleman. I suppose the farmers do not 
always read the fine print in these con- 
tracts, and I do not suppose that it is 
always made clear in the press. There 
is equity on both sides, but there is a 
principle involved. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New Mexico 
[Mr. ANDERSON] for 5 minutes. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. I 
yield to the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. TARVER. I simply wish to point 
out, when I asked the previous speaker 
to yield, that this amendment does not 
involve an appropriation of $13,000,000 
additional money or any other amount 
of additional money. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That is right. 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. Let 
me say at the very outset we ought to 
remember the distinction between the 
case which my good friend the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] used 
about people who went out and spent 
money without authorization of law. I 
concede that that sort of thing is wrong, 
but that is done by the departments here 
in Washington for which the farmers of 
the United States should not be penal- 
ized. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. I 
yield to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Right at that point, 
I am wondering what we can do by way 
of disciplinary action on some pf the 
agencies of Government to stop the prac- 
tice. 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. What 
can we do? I should say the only thing 
we can do is to warn the farmer in Jan- 
uary before he orders his fertilizer, be- 
fore he orders his sulfur, and before he 
does all of the things the farmers of 
this country do in response to the whip- 
pings and lashings and appeals of the 
War Food Administration. Have we not 
been eating pretty well in this country? 
And why have we been eating well? Be- 
cause the farmers of this country have 
done a magnificent job, and a great deal 
of it has been done under the stimulus 
of these triple A payments. 

I know how this matter has proceeded, 
and so do you. In June we passed a bill 
that said $300,000,000 should be avail- 
able, but do not forget that months be- 
fore that the farmer was at work—that 
was last February—yes; in the fall of 
1943, he began doing his fall plowing to 
get ready for the job of producing this 
great crop, and he believed, and he had 
reason to believe, upon the assurance of 
the Government agents, that he would 
get his soil-conservation payments, 

I have said to you before that if all 
this were scaled down equally over the 
United States, there could not be too 
much complaint, because every farmer 
would be cut down only 4 percent, but 
as the matter has been administered, 
and I criticize the administration of it 
from that standpoint, certain farmers 
will be penalized 40 percent, and ‘other 
farmers will not be penalized at all. Is 
that fair? If you think it is, then you 
should vote against the Tarver amend- 
ment. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. I 
yield to the gentleman from Arizona. 

Mr. MURDOCK. If any disciplinary 
action is to be taken because of this ap- 
parent miscalculation, it should be taken 
on the Department and not on the farm- 
ers. Our farmers have a moral claim 
regardless of the legal question. 
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Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. The 
gentleman is right. 

Mr.COLMER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. I 
yield to the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. COLMER. Does not the gentle- 
man feel that a more apt illustration 
than the one used by the gentleman from 
Illinois would be where we encouraged 
so much more additional ammunition to 
be manufactured than was necessary, 
and then were called upon to pay for it? 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. Yes. 
We did not refuse to pay for addiiional 
things that were produced in the facto- 
ries. We have not questioned the great 
amount of money that has gone into the 
production of the great machines of 
war. ‘Why do we tell the farmer of the 
United States that it is not safe to take 
the word of the United States Govern- 
ment? ‘Thirteen million dollars is in- 
volved here, when they can spend $109,- 
000,000,000 within a single year. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. I 
yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. TABER. My understanding is 
that Mr. Dodd’s letter to the farmers 
said that if there was not enough al- 
lotted in that territory to take care of 
them their payments would be reduced 
pro rata. If we now pass this, we say 
that Mr. Dodd was not telling the truth. 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. No; 
that is not the situation at all. Mr. 
Dodd did not write to the individual 
farmer and tell him what his allotment 
was going to be. On the contrary, the 
people from the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice and the people from the triple A 
went all over this country saying to the 
farmers, “Congress is going to give you 
what money is necessary to produce food 
to win the war. You pitch in and do 
your part and we will take care of you.” 
The production came in. The farmers 
did their share. Then we say here that 
Mr. Dodd should have written them a 
letter telling them that they were not 
going to get their money. He did not 
do it. 

Mr. FOLGER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. I 
yield to the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina. 

Mr. FOLGER. Was not producing 
more food the farmers’ answer to Con- 
gress and the whole country? 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. Cer- 
tainly. All they did was live up to what 
we asked them to do. When they did 
that, then somebody says there was 
something in the contract. that said it 
was going to be scaled down. It has 
already been scaled down, but still there 
remains the fact that definite commit- 
ments have been made. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Mississippi 
(Mr. WHITTEN]. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I sup- 
ported this amendment in the Appropri- 
ations Committee hearings this morn- 
ing. As it appeared then and now from 
the discussion we have had of this prop- 
osition most of the seeming opposition to 
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this amendment comes from the fact 
that Members hate to let a department 
tell them what to do. Frankly, one of 
the chief objections I have found in my 
service here is the fact that most com- 
mittees permit and allow the depart- 
ments to control legislation before the 
committees. If you cannot get a depart- 
mental approval on a bill it is practically 
impossible to get Members of Congress— 
those same Members who complain every 
day about departments running their 
business—to vote out a legislative bill. 
But in this particular instance you waited 
to put this limitation on the amount of 
money that could be used for. soil-con- 
servation payments until June 1944, after 
the Department, at the urging of Con- 
gress and the President, had sent out 
its plea to the people of the Nation re- 
questing them to produce foodstuffs far 
beyond anything the farmers of this 
country had ever undertaken and this 
Government promised to pay to these 
farmers certain soil-conservation bene- 
fits, as an inducement to plant food crops 
and in an effort to prevent the depletion 
or destruction of the soil by this exten- 
sive program. As has been repeatedly 
stated, the farmers of this Nation were 
patriotic and went into that program 
wholeheartedly. The Department of 
Agriculture could not tell how many of 
them were going into it, or how strong 
each individual farmer would go into the 
program. Naturally when the final 
count was in, the American farmer was 
on the side of safety and if he made a 
mistake, he did it on the side of patriot- 
ism and on the side of putting additional 
acreage under the soil-conservation 
practices and into the Government pro- 
gram. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Is not it a fact 
that the farmers of the Nation have al- 
ready earned this additional $13,000,000 
and a failure to adopt this amendment 
means that the Government is violating 
its own contract? 

Mr. WHITTEN. That is the way it 
will be taken. But in addition to that, I 
want to call your attention to this fact, 
This Congress is the one which put the 
$300,000,000 limitation on soil conserva- 
tion payments in the original act, and 
if we had the right to put the limitation 
in it we certainly have the right, when 
we see that the American farmer has 
exceeded the most that we could have ex- 
pected of him, we, the same Congress, 
still have the same right to lift that limi- 
tation by $13,000,000, and where we have 
contracted for such payments as we have 
done here we have the duty to raise such 
limitation. Under the present set-up 
there is another inequity unless some- 
thing is done. For this program the 
country was divided into regions. If 
a State in a certain region exceeded the 
money allotted to it by the A. A. A., 
as was shown by illustration, the State 
of Missouri, which exceeded its allotment 
by 18 percent, then if some other State 
in that region should fall below the 
amount of money allocated to it, then 
the farmers of the State of Missouri could 
and did collect the full amount of money 
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due them, though the payments for the 
State of Missouri exceeded its allotment 
by 18 percent. This was possible be- 
cause other States in that region—Iowa, 
for instance—fell below their allotment. 

But in such a State as mine, Missis- 
sippi, where we exceeded the program as 
did all other States in the region, unless 
this amendment is adopted our farmers 
will collect only about 60 percent of the 
payment due them and which they have 
already earned. Certainly it is unfair 
for the farmers of Missouri to collect 100 
cents on each dollar promised and earned 
by them and the farmers of Mississippi 
only 60 cents for the same work. Think 
how unfair it will appear to the farmers 
of Mississippi who know the Government 
contracted to pay the full benefits. Our 
citizens do not particularize between the 
Department of Agriculture, the Depart- 
ment of War, the House of Representa- 
tives, or the Senate—it is all the Gov- 
ernment; they feel that their Govern- 
ment asked them to do a job and they 
did it. If now they are not paid 100 
percent of the amount promised before 
the work was done but only 60 percent, 
they certainly have a right to feel they 
have been misled. I think this Congress, 
if it wants to take a slap at the De- 
partment of Agriculture, can do it, but 
do not do it by striking at the patriotic 
American farmer. 

Mr. GOSSETT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. 
tleman from Texas. 

Mr 
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s . As I understand, in 
the last analysis, this is not going to mean 
any additional appropriation but simply 
going to mean moving funds in excess 
from one region to where there is a deficit 
in another region, and further prevent 
our Government from violating the 
promise to the American farmer who has 
done a magnificent job? 

Mr. WHITTEN. That is correct. 

Mr. GOSSETT. It is a redistribution, 
as it were, and certainly there can be 
no real objection toit. The Government 
cannot violate its contract and should 
not. I trust the amendment will be 
adopted. 

Mr. WHITTEN. It is permission to 
take funds which we have appropriated 
to the Department of Agriculture and 
authorizing the Department to take those 
funds and live up to the contracts which 
had been signed by the American farmer 
and the conditions and terms of which he 
has fully met. 

Mr. MORRISON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield. 

Mr. MORRISON of North Carolina. 
Is this not the situation, that they ex- 
ceeded the $300,000,000 in one activity 
and in several other activities they did 
not expend as much as they were au- 
thorized? 

Mr. WHITTEN. A total amount of 
$500,000,000 was authorized for this and 
kindred programs with a limitation of 
$300,000,000 for this particular phase of 
the program. 

Mr. MORRISON of North Carolina. 

Exactly. 

A Mr. WHITTEN. This program is with- 
in the total limits. 
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Mr. MORRISON of North Carolina. 
This would simply take money where the 
Department did a little better, as far as 
saving was concerned, than was expected 
of them and where they did not quite 
do so good in another place, and we per- 
mit a shift from where they have a sur- 
plus over to where they have ¢ little 
deficit? 

Mr. WHITTEN. That is correct. 

Mr. MORRISON of North Carolina. 
That is all there is in it; is that not cor- 
rect? 

Mr. WHITTEN. That is correct. 

Mr. MORRISON of North Carolina. 
And, not to do it would be merely sub- 
terfuge and resorting to technicalities 
to cheat the farmers of the United States 
out of their just deserts. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I do not believe any 
Member of the House wants to do that. 
There are certain Members here who feel 
that the Department of Agriculture 
could have probably handled this pro- 
gram without all this trouble and within 
the limitations, and perhaps they could. 
At any rate, they did not. Now, the 
American farmer has earned this $13,- 
000,000. He was assured of payment. 
Certainly because of technicalities or be- 
cause the Department of Agriculture 
underestimated the efforts of American 
farmers to cooperate in the program, 
we cannot fail to lift the limitation on 
this appropriation by $13,000,000 so that 
these farmers can be paid what they 
have earned, especially where it means 
the use of money already appropriated 
and not needed for other purposes. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield. 

Mr. MAHON. Is it not true Congress 
instructed the Department of Agricul- 
ture to go out and plan this program 
and if the Department of Agriculture 
had waited until July 1, 1944, to try to 
stimulate production in 1944, it would 
have been perfectly absurd. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Certainly. We 
asked the Department of Agriculture 
to stimulate production and to call on 
the farmers of the Nation to increase 
production in every way possible. Tak- 
ing no chances on inadequate produc- 
tion, the Department of Agriculture en- 
tered on a large program. The farmers 
of the Nation cooperated fully, even bet- 
ter than the Department hoped. In so 
doing they earned under Government 
contracts $13,000,000 more than even we 
expected. We can do no less than lift 
this limitation and pay to the American 
farmer what his Government promised 
for work well done. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired, All time has ex- 
pired. 

The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. TARVER]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr, Taper) there 
were—yeas 57, noes 35. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Salaries and expenses: For an additional 
amount, fiscal year 1945, for salaries and ex- 
penses, Library, Department of Agriculture, 
$6,375, including the objects specified under 
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this head in the Department of Agriculture 
Appropriation Act, 1945. 


Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
I offer the following amendment which 
I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WHITTINGTON: 
On page 19, after line 14, insert a new para- 
graph, as follows: 

“AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH ADMINISTRATION 
“BUREAU OF PLANT INDUSTRY, SOILS, AND 
AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING 
“Salaries and expenses 

“Agricultural engineering investigations: 
For an additional amount for agricultural en- 
gineering investigations, fiscal year 1945, in- 
cluding the objects specified under this head 
in the Department of Agriculture Appropria- 
tion Act, 1945, $61,100, of which sum not to 
exceed $23,100 may be expended for the con- 
struction of a building to replace one de- 
stroyed by fire at the United States Cotton 
Ginning Laboratory, Stoneville, Miss:” 


Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
this is to replace one of the buildings and 
the equipment therein that were de- 
stroyed by fire in September 1944, 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Yes. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. This is the 
amount required for the original con- 
struction. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. This is the 
amount required according to the testi- 
mony in the hearings before the gentle- 
man’s committee for the replacement of 
the building, and is not the amount con- 
tained in supplemental estimate, which 
was about $22,000 more, for a fireproof 
building. This is the amount required 
to replace the building according to the 
testimony before the gentleman’s com- 
mittee. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. 
objection. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I understand 
also that the gentleman from New York 
has no objection. 

Mr. TABER. No. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I extend by 
saying that the Cotton Ginning Labora- 
tory was established at Stoneville, Miss., 
under the act of April 19, 1930. It con- 
sists of a number of buildings and of 
much valuable equipment. The experi- 
ments and the research work have been 
of great benefit to cotton growers and 
to manufacturers. The plant represents 
an investment of several hundred thou- 
sand dollars. The hearings disclose that 
it would take $23,100 to replace the gin- 
ning and press building, totally destroyed 
by fire, and it would take $38,000 to re- 
place the equipment therein that was 
destroyed by fire. There is a supple- 
mental Budget estimate in House Docu- 
ment No. 756, Seventy-eighth Congress, 
second session, November 11, 1944, for 
$83,000. This estimate, which I approve, 
contemplates $45,000 for replacing the 
building destroyed by fire. Dr. R. M. 
Salter, Chief of the Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry, Soils, and Agricultural Engineer- 
ing, testified that it would be difficult to 
obtain an account of priorities for the 
material with which to replace the build- 
ing destroyed and that a fireproof struc- 
ture could be constructed for $45,000, 
which he recommended. I concur. 


I have no 
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In reporting the bill the committee did 
not include the project without prejudice 
and passed it so that the consideration 
could be given to providing for rebuild- 
ing in the next agricultural appropria- 
tion bill. I appeared before the Defi- 
ciency Committee, and I urged that the 
matter was an emergency one, that if the 
construction of the building were de- 
layed for 6 months it would hamper and 
impair the work of the laboratory. The 
committee finally agreed that if I offered 
an amendment to provide for the re- 
placement vale of the building rather 
than for the fireproof structure, the com- 
mittee would be agreeable to including 
the item. While I preferred the fireproof 
structure, I have complied with the re- 
quest of the committee and have included 
for the building $23,100. I believe that 
finally, however, provision should be 
made for a fireproof structure. 

Cotton is not ready for the market 
when it is harvested or picked. It must 
then be ginned, and the type of ginning 
determines the grade and price of the 
cotton. 

The Cotton Ginning Laboratory was 
not established to design new types of 
gins nor to duplicate any research work 
done by gin manufacturers. It is the 
only cotton ginning laboratory in the 
United States. It is designed to improve 
by auxiliary devices cotton ginning and 
to improve cver-all practices of cotton 
ginning. Improvements in ginning and 
improved methods of ginning have re- 
sulted from the experiments at the labo- 
ratory. There is faster ginning with an 
improved fiber. The value of the cotton 
has thus been materially increased. The 
experiments have been so beneficial that 
the last Agricultural Appropriation Act 
included $20,000 to the Extension Service 
to enable representatives of the Exten- 
sion Service to bring throughout the Cot- 
ton Belt the results of the experiments 
of the laboratory to the thousands of 
cotton ginners in the South. 

There have been improvements in the 
fans, and there has been a reduction in 
the cost of operating fans as a result of 
the experiments at the laboratory. 

The quality of the cotton has been 
preserved. The trash and foreign mat- 
ter have been eliminated. 

The laboratory is largely responsible 
for the cotton drier. It is now used 
throughout the Cotton Belt. The drying 
improves the grades of cotton. 

The density of the bales has been 
made standard. As a result of the ex- 
periments of the laboratory, the stand- 
ard space will be only 50 percent of that 
previously required for cotton. 

The great need now is better cleaning 
equipment. Air-cuts in compressing 
must be eliminated, Cotton must be 
cleaned before it reaches the saws and 
air-cuts must be eliminated, and there 
must be further cleaning between the 
saws and the press, 

I sum up by saying that as a result of 
the experiments the costs of cotton gin- 
ning have been materially reduced and 
the fiber has been preserved. 

The mechanical picker is being per- 
fected.» The need therefore for better 
cleaning equipment is more imperative 
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than ever. As a result of mechanical 
picking there is trash and foreign mat- 
ter that can only be eliminated by bet- 
ter cleaning equipment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Mississippi? 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr, 
Chairman, I move that the Committee do 
now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Bonner, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, reported that that Committee had 
under consideration the bill H. R. 5£87, 
the first supplemental appropriation 
bill, 1945, and had come to no resolution 
thereon. 


LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
my colleague the gentlewoman from Illi- 
nois [Miss Sumner] be permitted to ad- 
dress the House for 40 minutes, after any 
other special orders entered for today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


TRANSFERRING PERMISSION TO ADDRESS 
THE HOUSE 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Also, 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the order granted to the gentleman 
from New York | Mr. FIs] to address the 
House today be transferred to Friday 
next. 

The SFEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


UINTAH AND OURAY RESERVATION, 
UTAH 


Mr. PETERSON of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker’s table, the bill 
(H. R. 837) to restore and add certain 
public lands to the Uintah and Ouray 
Reservation in Utah, and for other pur- 
poses, with Senate amendments thereto, 
disagree to the Senate amendments and 
ask for a conference. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Flor- 
ida? 

There was no objection. 

The Chair appointed the following 
conferees: Mr. Rogpinson of Utah, Mr. 
WHITE, Mr. Peterson of Florida, Mr. 
Mort, and Mr. LECOMPTE. 

ADDITIONAL ASSISTANT SECRETARIES 
OF STATE 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 4311) to 
authorize the appointment of two As- 
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sistant Secretaries of State, with Senate 
amendments thereto, and concur in the 
Senate amendments. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendments: 

Line 3, after “state” insert “beginning im- 
mediately.” 

Line 4, after “of” where it occurs the first 


time, insert “the emergency and not to 
exceed.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I reserve the right to object. 
Will the gentleman please explain these 
amendments? 

Mr. BLOOM. This is the amendment 
suggested by the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Cote} the other day, but the 
amendment as adopted in the House was 
that the bill should take effect 2 years 
after the war is over. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. The 
gentleman means: “Go into effect 2 years 
after”? 

Mr. BLOOM. Yes; that is the way he 
had it, but the amendment changed it 
to read that it shall go into effect imme- 
diately. I spoke to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Cote] and he agreed to 
the amendment. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. What 
is the other amendment? 

Mr, BLOOM. That is the only one. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
withdraw my reservation of objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, is this to be 
a permanent arrangement? 

Mr. BLOOM. No; it is to last for only 
2 years after the war is over. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS— 
PERMISSION TO FILE REPORT 


Mr.BLOOM. Mr.Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs may have until midnight 
tonight to file a report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


CLERK HIRE BILL—ANNOUNCEMENT OF 
HEARINGS BY COMMITTEE ON AC- 
COUNTS 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to make an an- 
nouncement. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
just introduced a bill embodying the 
language of the amendment I offered to 
this appropriation bill today in reference 
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to clerk hire. I have also called a meet- 
ing of the Committee on Accounts for 11 
o’clock tomorrow morning and I advise 
any Members wanting to oppose the bill 
that they can appear before the Com- 
mittee on Accounts tomorrow morning. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
own remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein a tribute to the flag by Capt. 
John W. Cumming. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include an ad- 
dress entitled “The American Dream” by 
Dr. Peter Marshall. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
my colleague the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. WooprurF] may extend his own 
remarks in the RECORD. ` 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GOSSETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that my colleague the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. MANSFIELD ] 
may have permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include a 
speech by one of the members of the 
Engineering Corps. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that in connection 
with certain remarks made by me in the 
Committee of the Whole this afternoon I 
may insert certain relevant material and 
data. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 


Georgia? 
There was no objection. 
Mr. GORSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 


unanimous consent to insert in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an editorial from 
the Chicago Sun of December 4 entitled 
“Protecting the Social Security Fund.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. Domenceavux, Mr. Kine, and Mr. 
VurRSELL asked and were given permission 
to revise and extend their own remarks 
in the RECORD.) 

(Mr. Jarman asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his own remarks in 
the Recorp and include an editorial.) 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
vise and extend the remarks I made in 
the Committee of the Whole this after- 
noon; and I further ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp and include an 
editorial. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Mexico? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that all 
Members who spoke today on the bill 
H. R. 5587 may revise and extend their 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Under the previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Murray] is recognized 
for 10 minutes. 


POLICY WITH REFERENCE TO SALARY 
INCREASES 


Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I first wish to call attention 
to something which happened here to- 
day and that will come up again tomor- 
row, that is, the introduction of legisla- 
ion to provide an additional $3,000 for 
clerk hire. This would provide $57.69 
per week for an additional clerk. I 
wish to call your attention to what hap- 
pened here just a few short weeks ago 
right here on the floor. We had up for 
discussion the white-collar amendment, 
the Andresen amendment. At that time 
administration leaders appeared on the 
floor and opposed it. The Andresen 
amendment would have provided that the 
employer could raise his employees’ wages 
to $37.50 a week without referring the 
case to Washington. It seems now, how- 
ever, that we are not going before the 
War Labor Board or any other board, 
and without observing the Little Steel 
formula or any other formula, fix cer- 
tain wage scales for certain of our own 
employees ourselves regardless of what 
may happen to millions of people who are 
getting $37.50 a week or less. 

Many unnecessary strikes resulted 
where the employer and the employees 
had agreed on the salary and when the 
W. L. B. did not act, these strikes oc- 
curred. Now it is suggested that Con- 
gress appropriate money for a $57.69 per 
week clerk for the Members, without 
thought of the millions in the $37.50 or 
less bracket. ; 

However, today I wish to speak a few 
minutes on the subject of increasing con- 
gressional salaries, 


SALARY INCREASES FOR MEMBERS OF CONGRESS 


Mr. Speaker, for several months articles 
have appeared in various papers suggest- 
ing that Members of both Houses of Con- 
gress be provided an increase in salary 
at this time. The suggested increases 
have been from $2,500 to $10,000 per year. 

I am prompted to take this time be- 
cause of the importance of the proposal. 
I am ready to accept the criticism that 
may be involved in discussing this ques- 
tion today. 

This proposal to increase congressional 
salaries at this time is ridiculous, pre- 
posterous, and indefensible. 

How can anyone propose a $2,500 to 
$10,000 increase in salary for Members 
of Congress at the very time that over 
10,000,000 American men and women 
have been provided a base pay rate of 
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$600 per year to preserve our country? 
This situation in itself is a sufñcient 
reason why no consideration should be 
given the proposal. 

How can this increase be justified in 
the light of the workings of the unfair 
Little Steel formula that has frozen the 
low-income groups with the 15 percent 


‘provision? How can anyone justify an 


increase of $2,500 to $10,000 per year for 
a group that delegated the power to the 
President, whose appointed agencies 
provide that the low-income groups can- 
not obtain over a 4-cent, 5-cent, or 10- 
cent-per-hour increase in their salary? 

Take the recent telephone operators’ 
strike, for example. The base pay of 
telephone operators in a large city is 
shown in the following letter received 
from the Secretary of Labor: 


DEPARTMENT OF Laron. 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, December 1, 1944. 
Hon, RED F. Murray, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Murray: Acknowledg- 
ment is made of your letter of November 27, 
concerning the salaries of telephone cper- 
ators involved in the recent strike in Dayton 
and other Ohio cities. 

This strike originated in Dayton, the 
strikes in other cities being of a sympathetic 
nature. My information is that the follow- 
ing scale of wages for operators prevails in 
that city: 


F Rate 
Wage schedule service (inclusive): per week 
i Rp ee ars el $21 
4 6 moaths cence 22 
cc 23 
10 to: 12 months. oo — 24 
18 to 24 months 25 
25 o 36 months 4 26 
37 to 54 months 27 
55 to 72 months 23 
C ĩͤ 29 
87 to enten 39 


121 months and over (maximum) — 31 


The reports of the Conciliation Service in- 
dicate that operators transferred to Dayton 
from other localities were paid a subsistence 
allowance of $18 r week, in addition to 
their regular salaries. The issue in dispute 
between the union and the Ohio Bell Tele- 
phone Co. was the demand of the union 
for the removal of the transferee operators 
assigned by the company to the Dayton tele- 
phone exchange. 

I believe this is the information you desire. 

Sincerely, 
FRANCES PERKINS. 


These telephone operators were milled 
around for a year in their request for 
consideration of their problem. It was 
contended by Government agencies that 
they could not be provided an increase 
in their small salary because it would 
cause inflation, although governmental 
agencies admitted there had been a 29- 
percent increase in the cost of living. 
Non-Government agencies claimed there 
had been a 40-percent increase in the 
cost of living during this same period. 

How can anyone justify this proposed 
$2,500 to $10,000 increase in congres- 
sional salaries when the Congress itself 
has passed legislation that resulted in 
the freezing of the income and hourly 
wage of the producers of the food and 
fiber of the Nation? This freezing has 
taken place although there has been an 
increase of from 20 to 40 percent in the 
things the farmer buys. 
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While election-time gratuities have im- 
proved the producers’ economic situation 
temporarily, there is nothing permanent 
or fundamental in connection with these 
election-influencing proposals. 

The congressional salary increases are 
proposed on a permanent basis. 

There have been many edicts, laws, 
rulings, and Executive orders put into 
effect to freeze the salaries of most 
American citizens. The Congress can 
well afford to freeze the congressional 
salaries at this time. 

In fact we had better drop this in- 
creased congressional salary proposal 
right now end exert our efforts toward 
more important things. 

In addition, no sleight-of-hand per- 
formances should be followed. This pro- 
posed legislation should not be attached 
to any deficiency appropriation bill, nor 
any other regular bill. If this proposal 
to increase congressional salaries has 
merit, let its supporters introduce a bill 
that will provide them. Let the bill go to 
the proper committee. Let hearings be 
held. Let advocates of and opponents 
to the legislation be allowed to give their 
testimony. If anyone is not sufficiently 
interested in this legislation to introduce 
a bill, it cannot be justified by slipping 
it into some deficiency bill. 

The New Deal and its agencies are 
honeycombed with set-ups that provide 
cream for the few and skim milk for the 
many. Let us, as a Congress, avoid being 
a party to this type of set-up. 

Let us not waste any of the time of 
the Seventy-eighth Congress on this sal- 
ary-increase proposal. If this new Sev- 
enty-ninth Congress, with its large New 
Deal working majority. wishes to con- 
sider and pass such unworthy legisla- 
tion, let them accept the responsibility 
for so doing. Let them take the credit 
or discredit that would result from its 
passage. 

I conclude and repeat that this pro- 
posal to increase congressional salaries 
at this time is ridiculous, preposterous, 
and indefensible. Consideration of this 
kind of legislation would have been more 
appropriate shortly before election time. 


SPECIAL ORDER 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentlewoman from 
Illinois [Miss Sumnrr] is recognized for 
40 minutes. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, I have filed a bill intended to 
prevent United States’ participation in 
violation of principles set forth in the 
Atlantic Charter. The purpose of this 
bill is to call a halt to the Government’s 
appeasement policy which is prolonging 
this war, wasting lives, and building up 
more wars for America to fight. 

Remembering how appeasement built 
Hitler into a menace we should realize 
that appeasement is the same as playing 
with dynamite. Hitler, remember, came 
to power publicly committed to lead Ger- 
many to war. Either France or England 
alone might have demolished Germany 
at the time, since Germany had no mili- 
tary strength worth mentioning. In- 
stead, the powers tried appeasement. 
They refrained from interfering when 
Hitler repudiated the Versailles Treaty, 
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adopted conscription, started mobiliz- 
ing, and remilitarized the Rhineland. 
They did not interfere when Mussolini 
invaded Ethiopia, jeopardizing their 
African colonies; nor when Italy and 
Hitler overthrew the Spanish Govern- 
ment, securing a vital spot on the British 
Empire life line. They adhered to the 
appeasement policy when Hitler grabbed 
control of the Balkan countries one by 
one, Austria, Hungary, Bulgaria, and 
Rumania—trich in coal and iron—though 
these little countries all had armies and 
were potential allies. At Munich they 
threw to Hitler Czechoslovakia with its 
important munitions industry. Appease- 
ment built up the aggressor, Hitler, and 
created the present war. Now Stalin is 
being built up by precisely the same 
eppeasement policy which built up 
Hitler. 

The pressure for continuing appease- 
ment comes largely from the so-called 
internationalists who want the world to 
be governed by a league of nations. The 
League of Nations plan is the rich man’s 
Townsend plan. Our country in the 
years since we refused to join the League 
of Nations has done about all the foolish 
things membership in the League of Na- 
tions was intended to force us to do. 

erhaps it is unfortunate that the United 
States did not join the League after 
World War No. 1 so that by this time 
the American people would know from 
sad experience that the League of Na- 
tions scheme is a will-o’-the-wisp. By 
refusing to join the League of Nations, we 
built up overpowering political pressure 
for it in the same way that repeated 
stifling of the Townsend plan ‘has built 
up an effective Townsend organization. 

The League of Nations scheme sounds 
like a bonanza not only to international 
bankers but also to capitalists, who see 
in the scheme a dazzling opportunity for 
making highly profitable investments in 
cheap labor countries without any more 
risk than they would incur in peaceful, 
orderly United States, and without hav- 
ing to pay the taxes to which real and 
personal property are subject in most 
States in America. Hence the scheme 
has become a lucrative political racket. 
Any artful politician who cares to do so 
can secure flattering publicity, heavy 
campaign contributions, and speedy po- 
litical advancement by conspicuously 
embracing internationalism. The racket 
is very profitable for writers, too. 

Thus the scheme has achieved a vast 
following, particularly among the po- 
litically naive, since it is seductively ad- 
vertised as a plan which would keep us 
out of war. Others have succumbed to 
the argument that since it is a good idea 
for Americans to be ruled by a United 
States of America, it would be a still bet- 
ter idea for Americans to be ruled by a 
United States of the World. Really, 
somebody should write a book in words 
of one syllable with illustrations and dia- 
grams showing why and how a world 
super government with all sorts of ter- 
rorists, communists, and other half-sav- 
age people participating in the govern- 
ment would soon level down the aver- 
age American citizen to a low standard 
of civilization he would find intolerable. 
It is not as if our Government had not 
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gone far enough over the hill toward the 
poorhouse while the management of it is 
still confined to American citizens only. 

The extent to which billions of dollars 
worth of advertising has lined up public 
opinion behind this movement would be 
a titillating, humorous subject to be 
relished and explored by satirists in the 
perhaps remote future when liberty of 
expression again becomes a reality 
throughout the United States, except for 
the fact that the consequences have 
already become deadly serious. The ap- 
peasement policy arising from the pres- 
sure for this scheme has already made 
the coming victory in Europe a pyrrhic 
victory—as in the story of the operation 
which was considered successful, al- 
though the patient died. Stalin’s rapid 
moves toward world domination, which 
he could not have made without the aid 
of the appeasement policy, have already 
reduced the level of United States secur- 
ity in the post-war world below the 
danger point. 

You may wonder why I bother to dis- 
sect the internationalist pressure group 
in the midst of my cry for an end to 
appeasement. Well, the correlation be- 
tween the pressure for the League of Na- 
tions scheme, the appeasement policy, 
and the building up of another war for 
us to fight was well illustrated in the 
Moscow Conference in the fall of 1943, 
the story of which leaked out shortly 
after the conference. The American 
representative at the conference was the 
then Secretary of State, Cordell Hull, 
who is a Wilsonian Democrat. The 
League of Nations scheme has long been 
the apple of his eye. Of course, there 
was no good reason why the U. S. S. R., 
an erstwhile member of the League of 
Nations until expelled for aggression 
against Finland in 1939, should not con- 
sent to join a resuscitated version of the 
League when Mr. Hull requested it at 
the conference. Mr. Stalin, a gentleman 
who came up the hardest way, plays his 
cards for all they are worth to himself 
even to the extent of trumping his al- 
lied partners’ aces. His representative 
at the conference played the coquette. 
Hour after hour, the Russian representa- 
tive coyly refused to join the League of 
Nations, the dream scheme which has 
been a pet theme of Mr. Hull’s orations 
all through his career in Congress, the 
Senate, and the Cabinet. Mr. Hull ex- 
horted, pleaded, begged. Frantically, 
wildly, he said “yes” to every concession, 
every appeasement asked by the Rus- 
sians. Finally, after securing every- 
thing he had urged, the Russian diplo- 
mat graciously agreed that Russia would 
join the new League of Nations. As a 
climax Stalin, himself, gave audience to 
Mr. Hull, shaking hands with him not 
only once but twice. 

Among the concessions granted to 
Russia was the right of the nation whose 
army would be first to reach a fallen 
country to occupy it until after a pleb- 
iscite would be held—a concession which, 
as predicted in Congress at the time, 
virtually invited Stalin to send his 
armies to the Balkans in order to hold 
fake plebiscites and thus gain control of 
these strategic countries as Hitler did 
it in Austria, and Stalin himself did it 
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in the Baltics. The many newspapers 
that print the internationalist propa- 
ganda heralded the Moscow Conference 
as a great diplomatic triumph. These 
newspapers praised the Moscow Confer- 
ence appeasing Stalin almost as enthusi- 
astically as they once praised the Munich 
Conference appeasing Hitler. But the 
glory of the Moscow Conference was out- 
shone within a month by the Teheran 
Conference at which Stalin obtained from 
President Roosevelt himself still greater 
appeasements, including the second- 
front invasion and the promise that the 
Allies would not invade the Balkans. 
Stalin’s reason given at the time for 
preventing a British-American invasion 
via the Balkans—a strategy much easier 
for America than the western invasion— 
was that such an invasion in violation of 
his promise at Teheran that his armies 
would proceed straight to Berlin, fur- 
nishing a nutcracker operation syn- 
chronized with the Allied western front 
invasion, indicates that his real reason 
was that he wanted no impediment to his 
later getting the Balkans. 

Since Teheran it seems that there is 
nothing so valuable that the United 
States is unwilling to concede it in order 
to keep up the appearances for interna- 
tionalists who insist that unity must be 
preserved at any cost. The price the 
United States has genially paid in order 
that our President can salute Stalin as a 
fellow member of the league and say, 
“Hello, Joe. What else can I do for you?” 

is beyond the conception of previously 
recorded history. It is phantasmagorical. 

The price has included giving away 
things which were not ours to give, 
rights we had already guaranteed to 
other governments, including Poland and 
Yugoslavia, and Chiang Kai-shek’s gov- 
ernment of China. When little nations 
have requested our State Department to 
rescue them from extinction by merely 
saying a good word for them to Stalin, 
they are advised to see Stalin and get 
along with him as best they can. They 
are told that such is the way quarrels 
are settled in Tennessee, though, under 
the circumstances, it is as if the Chicago 
police were to tell a citizen threatened 
with murder he should get along as best 
he can with Al Capone’s mob. The price 
has included giving Stalin war supplies 
that our own American soldiers need. 
Our President has never insisted that 
American military attachés be permitted 
to stay in Russia in the usual way to 
check up on Stalin’s requirements. The 
fact is that nobody in American Govern- 
ment really has a good idea of what 
Stalin requires. The policy gives Stalin 
whatever he asks virtually without ques- 
tion. Stalin’s forces are using American 
equipment to loot and terrorize Yugo- 
slavia and other countries, although since 
the election Army officials have frankly 
admitted that our men on the western 
front are impeded by equipment short- 
ages, 

The price of appeasement has already 
included unnecessary loss on the western 
front, the recent casualties being so large 
that apparently the War Department 
shrinks from revealing the current fig- 
ures. But now it comes out that, thanks 
to the appeasement policy, these losses 
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are only a beginning. It is not as if you 
were not warned. You were told exactly 
what would happen while there was still 
time to delay the western front. You 
were warned that as soon as our armies 
entered Europe Stalin would leave the 
Americans to fight his war for him and 
go looting. He is now looting in the 
Balkans and up to Norway and promot- 
ing internal revolutions against govern- 
ments all over creation. 

Constantine Brown in the Washington 
Evening Star last Sunday related the 
whole miserable story in detail for you. 
Stalin’s campaign for world domination 
has released masses of German troops 
from the Balkans which are now being 
flung against our Yanks. To prevent the 
Germans becoming increasingly powerful 
during the coming months, another Allied 
offensive—a risky dangerous midwinter 
offensive more dangerous than the first 
one—has been ordered because it is nec- 
essary to provide this substitute for Rus- 
sia’s promised cooperation. Remember, 
all this would not be happening except 
for the appeasement policy. This policy 
is sheer murder. Letters home reveal 
that some of our young men from Illinois, 
pre-Pearl Harbor fathers, have found 
themselves fighting in the fox holes in 
Germany after having received only 13 
weeks of training. To think that we are 
now going to have to throw in another 
batch of men makes one heartsick. How 
lucky for the placid persons who govern 
the United States that here, in America 
as in Russia and Germany, the people are 
confined in a world of make-believe, cre- 
ated by the propaganda machine—the 
comatose Republic. 

Since 1914 the United States has had 
the unavowed policy of guaranteeing the 
British Empire. The question now is, 
How much longer the British Empire can 
survive the appeasement policy. Com- 
munist internal revolutions, operated by 
remote control from Russia, have already 
given Russia domination over more stra- 
tegic points upon the British Empire life 
line than Hitler ever had. British and 
Communist forces are now participating 
in a revolution against each other in 
Greece. A Communist revolution in 
Spain, a vital spot on the British Empire 
life line, is brewing. Britain, like the 
small nations, has been told by the 
United States that Britain must get along 
with Stalin as best it can. Mr. Churchill, 
who once said he did not become the 
King’s First Minister in order to preside 
over the liquidation of the British Em- 
pire, is now presiding over the liquidation 
of the British Empire and probably no- 
body knows it better than Mr. Churchill. 

British reliance on the ability of the 
United States to save the British Empire 
in the event of a war against Stalin is 
already becoming anachronistic. Stalin’s 
domination of key positions in the United 
States Government and in some impor- 
tant labor unions makes it questionable 
whether the United States, after recon- 
verting to civilian production, could suc- 
cessfully reconvert back to war produc- 
tion and produce for war in the event of 
war against Stalin, because of Stalin’s 
ability to foment strikes in the United 
States. In other words, it is a great ques- 
tion whether we could win a war against 
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Stalin. If the appeasement policy con- 
tinues, no mere universal peacetime con- 
scription bill would be enough to give 
the United States military security. 
What is an army without equipment and 
supplies? It may be unsafe during our 
time to permit industry to reconvert to 
civilian production. We may have to re- 
main mobilized indefinitely. Our glam- 
our-President, Franklin D. Roosevelt, is 
likely to go down in. history as the man 
who rescued the world from the frying 
pan only to throw it into the fire. 

Of course, nobody wants war with 
Stalin. We who try to uphold the tra- 
ditional American principles are the first. 
to oppose building up wars to fight and 
the last to cease opposing unnecessary 
wars. But, unfortunately, if and when 
the appeasement policy has built up 
Stalin until he has become master of the 
world, it may be Russia and not Amer- 
ica which decides when and whether 
the United States goes to war against 
Russia. 

The zealots in the rich man’s Town- 
send movement cling to the appeasement 
policy until they almost split their own 
personalities. Stalin, some of these 
apologists fancifully insist, means no 
harm. It is just that he considers him- 
self the political reincarnation of Peter 
the Great—why not Ivan the Terrible?— 
and seeks to achieve Peter’s Napoleonic 
ambitions—which Peter’s contempora- 
ries, you recall, were alert to nip in the 
bud. Some argue that all we have to do 
to unravel the hangman’s knot which ap- 
peasement is enabling Stalin to tie 
around the neck of the world is wait until 
we nations all sit down together at the 
peace table—which is rather like advising 
you to wait until the child is born before 
deciding whether you want to mother the 
offspring of a monster. That argument 
appeals to what you might call the hard- 
headed chamber of commerce wing of 
the internationalist movement. That 
wing counsels patience, saying the United 
States is going to be able to handle Stalin 
after the war because he wants to buy 
so many things from the United States. 
As if any totalitarian power dominating 
the world, using the techniques both Hit- 
ler and Stalin use, could not get what- 
ever it wanted from the United States 
at its own price. The trouble with some 
of our hard-headed businessmen is that 
they are just as willing as any despised 
New Deal professor to kill the goose that 
lays the golden eggs providing there is a 
chance for them to get just one of the 
golden eggs. 

If Stalin really wants security for Rus- 
sia, the best security he could have after 
Germany is subjugated, would be little, 
harmless, self-governing neighbors, in- 
dependent as they were before Hitler 
gobbled them up—as the Atlantic Charter 
promises they shall be after the war is 
won. The more of the world Stalin dom- 
inates the more trouble he is going to 
have putting down anticommunistic 
movements—except, of course, that under 
the “Dumbarton hoax” plan, by which in- 
ternationalists seek to change our Con- 
stitution because they doubt they can 
bludgeon many more than a bare ma- 
jority of the usually docile Senators into 
voting for it, the United States will be 
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committed to fight to put down the re- 
volts against communistic rule for him, 

This bill, to prevent our Government’s 
helping other nations violate che Atlantic 
Charter, should have been passed when 
We were at the peak of our bargaining 
position, before we prematurely precipj- 
tated American ground armies into west- 
ern Europe. We should have delayed the 
invasion until Germany was reduced by 
bombing so as to be readily taken, and 
until we had some assurance from Stalin 
that he would not render our war effort 
futile. Such a bill, you recall, was in- 
troduced by me. Still, our bargaining 
power is not yet exhausted. We still have 
great military strength. American indus- 
try is not yet reconverted to civilian pro- 
duction. Stalin knows that we are going 
to vanquish Germany whether or not we 
get the assistance Stalin has promised, 
the cooperation he certainly owes us since 
this is still his war, even though our 
President has loudly claimed it. Stalin 
is not yet prepared to make war against 
the United States. 

It is growing very late, but it is not 
yet too late to abandon our wayward, 
unprincipled meandering and secure the 
blessings of common sense to ourselves 
and our posterity by resolving: From 
now on the United States shall once more 
be the good American citizen in the com- 
munity of nations, the strong character 
who cannot be cajoled nor intimidated 
into: deviation from the paths of right- 
eousness and justice—justice to himself 
and his own as well as to all his fellow 
citizens in the community of nations. 

Sooner or later, perhaps too late, it 
will become clear that simple justice to 
which all the Allies pledged themselves 
when they signed the Atlantic Charter, 
is the only hope in a world rapidly 
disintegrating into a chaos of revolu- 
tions and counterrevolutions. Mean- 
while, those who desire to implement 
their desire for sanity in American for- 
eign policy can devote their efforts to the 
passage of this resolution. It will be re- 
introduced in the next Congress. 

Bear in mind, it was fear of Stalin 
that helped Hitler get elected to power 
and motivated the appeasement policy 
which built him up just as it is fear of 
the already doomed Hitler that is build- 
ing up Stalin now. That fear of Stalin 
is to some extent responsible for the 
rapidly increasing German resistance is 
evidenced by the fact that the Nazis are 
alert to keep the German people thor- 
oughly informed of every move Stalin 
makes in his campaign for world domina- 
tion. The passage of this resolution, yes, 
even the filing of it, providing it becomes 
known abroad, should help weaken Ger- 
man resistance and, of course, encourage 
tremendously those who struggle to re- 
gain their pre-Hitler independence. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. KLEIN, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that com- 
mittee had examined and found truly en- 
rolled a bill of the House of the following 
title, which was thereupon signed by 
the Speaker: 

H. R. 1744. An act to provide Government 
protection to widows and children of de- 


ceased World War No. 1 veterans, and for 
other purposes. 
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The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills of the Senate of the 
following titles: 


S. 218. An act to authorize relief of dis- 
bursing officers of the Army on account of 
loss or deficiency of Government funds, 
vouchers, records, or papers in their charge: 

S. 267. An act relating to marriage and 
divorce among members of the Klamath and 
Modoc Tribes and Yahooskin Band of Snake 
Indians; 

S. 556. An act for the relief of Pedro Jose 
Arrecoechea; 

S. 616. An act for the relief of Mrs. Mary 
Vullo; 

S. 1002. An act to compensate Roy W. Olsen 
for the loss of an eye on account of negli- 
gence of Work Projects Administration em- 
ployees September 25, 1938, at Cranston, 
R. I.; 


S. 1274. An act for the relief of Vodie Jack- 
son; 

S. 1462. An act for the relief of Solomon 
and Marie Theriault; 

S. 1471. An act for the relief of Mrs. Eu- 
gene W. Randall; 

S. 1557. An act for the relief of Joel A. 


t; 

S. 1590. An act for the relief of the State 
of Tennessee; 

S. 1645. An act relating to the administra- 
tion of the Glacier National Park Fish Hatch- 
ery, at Creston, Mont., and for other purposes; 

S. 1710. An act to authorize the sale and 
conveyance of certain property of the estate 
of Jackson Barnett, deceased Creek Indian; 

S. 1732. An act for the relief of Arthur M. 
Sellers.; 

S. 1740. An act conferring jurisdiction upon 
the United States District Court for the Dis- 
trict of Massachusetts to hear, determine, 
and render judgment upon the claims of 
Marjorie E. Drake, Edith Mae Drake, Minnie 
L. Bickford, and Irene M. Paolini; 

S. 1756. An act for the relief of William 
Luther Thaxton, Jr., and William Luther 
Thaxton, Sr. 

S. 1853. An act for the relief of Dr. Frank 
K. Boland, Sr.; 

S. 1869. An act for the relief of Mrs. Mamie 
Dutch Vaughn; 

S. 1877. An act to transfer Georgetown 
County, S. C., from the Florence division to 
the Charleston division of the eastern ju- 
dicial district of South Carolina; 

S. 1897. An act for the relief of Mrs. Sophia 
Tannenbaum; 

S. 1899. An act conferring jurisdiction upon 
the United States District Court for the Dis- 
trict of Massachusetts to hear, determine, and 
render judgment upon the claim of Alfred 
Files; 

S. 1900. An act conferring jurisdiction 
upon the United States District Court for 
the District of Massachusetts to hear, deter- 
mine, and render judgment upon the claim 
of the estate of Bertha L. Tatrault; 

S. 1942. An act for the relief of Dr. E. S. 
Axtell; 

S. 1958. An act for the relief of Fire District 
No. 1 of the town of Colchester, Vt.; 

S. 1960. An act for the relief of Clifford E. 
Long and Laura C. Long; 

S. 1968. An act for the relief 
A. Becker; 

S. 1987. An act for the relief of Gordon 
Lewis Coppage; 

S. 1993. An act for the relief of the estates 
of Joseph B. Gowen and Ruth V. Gowen; 

S. 1997. An act for the relief of Jack Stow- 
ers, B & O Store, and Cotton County Poultry 
& Egg Co.; 

S. 2006. An act for the relief of J. A. Davis: 

S. 2008. An act for the relief of Herman 
Philyaw; 

S. 2042. An act for the relief of the legal 
guardian of Nancy Frassrand, a minor; 

S. 2064. An act for the relief of Richard H. 
Beall; and 

S. 2168. An act for the relief of certain dis- 
bursing officers of the Army of the United 
States, and for other purposes. 


Elizabeth 
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ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. WORLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o’clock and 20 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, December 7, 1944, at 12 o’clock noon, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


2061. A letter from the President, Commis- 
sion on Licensure, Healing Arts Practice Act, 
District of Columbia, transm iting its report 
showing the activities cf the Commission for 
the fiscal year which end >d June 30, 1944; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

2062. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting a report on rec- 
ords proposed for disposal by various Govern- 
ment agencies; to the Committee on the Dis- 
position of Executive Papers. 

2063. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a report stating all of the facts 
and pertinent provisions of law in the cases 
of 313 individuals whose deportation has been 
suspended for more than 6 months under the 
authority vested in him, together with a 
si..tement of the reason for such suspension; 
to the Committee on Immigration and Natu- 
ralization. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri: Committee on 
Appropriations. H. R. 5587. A bill making 
appropriations to supply deficiencies in cer- 
tain appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1944, and for prior fiscal years, and 
to provide supplemental appropriations for 
the fiscal years ending June 30, 1945, and 
June 30, 1946, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 2023). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 

Mr. RAMSPECK: Committee on the Civil 
Service. S. 198. An act to amend further 
section 2 of the Civil Service Retirement Act, 
approved May 29, 1930, as amended; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 2024). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 

Mr. RAMSPECK: Committee on the Civil 
Service. S. 1481. An act to amend further 
the Civil Service Retirement Act, approved 
May 29, 1930, as amended; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2025). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 

Mr. RAMSPECK: Committee on the Civil 
Service. H. R. 4709. A bill to authorize 
increases in wages for certain employees of 
the Alaska Railroad for services rendered from 
May 1 to September 30, 1943, inclusive; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 2026). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr. RAMSPECK: Committee on the Civil 
Service. H. R. 5571. A bill to omit or defer 
the required 5-year valuation of the civil- 
service retirement and disability fund for 
the duration of the present war and for 1 
year thereafter; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 2027). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. BLOOM. Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. H. R. 5474. A bill to enable the De- 
partment of State, pursuant to its responsi- 
bilities under the Constitution and statutes 
of the United States, more effectively to 
out its prescribed and traditional responsibili- 
ties in the foreign field; to strengthen the 
Foreign Service permitting fullest utiliza- 
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tion of available personnel and facilities of 
other departments and agencies and coordina- 
tion of activities abroad of the United States 
under a Foreign Service for the United States 
unified under the guidance of the Depart- 
ment of State; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 2028). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CASE: 

H. R. 5588. A bill to extend the renegotia- 
tion Act to December 31, 1945, and to author- 
ize the President to make an additional ex- 
tension of not more than 6 months after 
such date; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. BLAND: 

H. R. 5589. A bill to repeal the act en- 
titled “An act to authorize the conveyance 
of the old lighthouse keeper's residence in 
Manitowoc, Wis., to the Otto Oas Post, No. 
659, Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States, Manitowoc, Wis.,“ approved June 16, 
1938; to the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. COCHRAN: 

H. R. 5590. A bill to increase clerk hire, and 
for other ape to the Committee on Ac- 
counts. 

By Miss SUMNER of Illinois: 

H. R. 5591. A bill to prevent United States 
participation in violations of the Atlantic 
Charter; to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. DIMOND: 

H. Res. 670. Resolution requesting the 
Smaller War Plants Corporation to investi- 
gate the possibilities for establishing small, 
independent enterprises in Alaska by veter- 
ans, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


6233. By Mrs. BOLTON (by request): 
tition of 113 citizens of Cleveland, Ohio, — — 
testing against enactment of such legislation 
as the Bryson bill, H. R. 2082; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

6234. By Mr. WOLFENDEN of Pennsyl- 
vania: Resolution of the Pioneer Elders’ As- 
sociation of Chester and Delaware Counties, 
Pa., endorsing the action of Governor Mar- 
tin ordering the closing of State liquor stores 
on Victory Day and recommending that all 
Presbyterian Churches be kept open to give 
public thanks therein for this partial victory; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

6285. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
city clerk, Council of the City of Dearborn, 
Mich., petitioning consideration of their res- 
olution with reference to the proposed Fed- 
eral housing project to be located in the city 
of Dearborn; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds, 


SENATE 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 7, 1944 


(Legislative day of Tuesday, November 
21, 1944) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

Bishop Edwin Holt Hughes, of the 
Methodist Church, Washington, D. C., 
offered the following prayer: 


Thou, Lord, in the beginning hast laid 
the foundations of the earth, and the 
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heavens are the work of Thine hands. 
They shall perish, but Thou remainest: 
and they all shall waz old as doth a gar- 
ment: and as a vesture shalt Thou fold 
them up, and they shall be changed: but 
Thou art the same, and Thy years shall 
not fail. 


Once again we commit our dear coun- 
try in the midst of a changing world 
to the changeless God, asking for Thy 
guidance for our President, and for all 
rulers everywhere, and for those asso- 
ciated with them in the governance of 
the peoples; giving over to Thy merciful 
protection our sons and daughters in all 
war places, whether on island, or conti- 
nent, on sea or in air; and commending 
to Thy consoling grace all the anxious 
and sorrowing of our bewildered world. 

Above all else, we ask for Thy help and 
strength that we may serve our genera- 
tion by the will of God and may be ad- 
mitted at last to that realm where the 
will of the Heavenly Father is the law of 
all his children; through Jesus Christ 
our Lord. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. HILL, and by unan- 
imous consent, the reading of the Jour- 
nal of the proceedings of the calendar 
day Wednesday, December 6, 1944, was 
dispensed with, and the Journal was 
approved. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communi- 
cated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of 
his secretaries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Megill, its assistant 
enrolling clerk, announced that the 
House had passed without amendment 
the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 156) to 
extend the statute of limitation in cer- 
tain cases. 

The message also announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 837) to 
restore and add certain public lands to 
the Uintah and Ouray Reservation in 
Utah, and for other purposes; asked a 
conference with the Senate on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses there- 
on, and that Mr. Rosrnson of Utah, Mr. 
WHITE, Mr. PETERSON of Georgia, Mr. 
Mort, and Mr. LeCompte were appointed 
managers on the part of the House at 
the conference. 

The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
4311) to authorize the appointment of 
two additional Assistant Secretaries of 
State. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 

H. R. 5219. A bill to provide for the grant- 
ing of rights-of-way for pipe lines for 
petroleum and petroleum products and for 
telephone and/or telegraph lines through 
and across lands of the United States within 
the area of Indian Rock Dam and Reservoir, 
located in York County, Pa.; 

H. R. 5543. A bill extending the time for 
the release of powers of appointment for 
the purpose of certain provisions of the In- 
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ternal Revenue Code, and for other pur- 
poses; and 

H. R. 5565. A bill to authorize collectors of 
internal revenue to receive certain checks 
and money orders in payment of taxes and 
for revenue stamps. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the following enrolled bills, and they 
were signed by the Vice President: 


S. 218. An act to authorize relief of dis- 
bursing officers of the Army on account of 
loss or deficiency of Government funds, 
vouchers, records, or papers in their charge; 

S. 267. An act relating to marriage and 
divorce among members of the Klamath 
and Modoc Tribes and Yahooskin Band of 
Snake Indians; 

S. 556. An act for the relief of Pedro Jose 
Arrecoechea; 

S. 616. An act for the relief of Mrs. Mary 
Vullo; 

S. 1002. An act to compensate Roy W. Ol- 
sen for the loss of an eye on account of 
negligence of Works Progress Administration 
ay i September 25, 1938, at Cranston, 


S. 1274. An act for the relief of Vodie Jack- 
son; 

S. 1462. An act for the relief of Solomon 
and Marie Theriault; 

S. 1557. An act for the relief of Joel A. 
Hart; 

S. 1782. An act for the relief of Arthur M. 
Sellers; 

S. 1740. An act conferring jurisdiction 
upon the United States District Court for the 
District of Massachusetts to hear, determine, 
and render judgment upon the claims of 
Marjorie E. Drake, Edith Mae Drake, Minnie 
L. Bickford, and Irene M. Paolini; 

S. 1756. An act for the relief of William 
Luther Thaxton, Jr., and William Luther 
Thaxton, Sr.; 

S. 1853. An act for the relief of Dr. Frank 
K. Boland, Sr.; 

S. 1869. An act for the relief of Mrs. Mamie 
Dutch Vaughn; 

S. 1897. An act for the relief of Mrs. Sophia 
Tannenbaum; 

S. 1899. An act conferring jurisdiction up- 
on the United States District Court for the 
District of Massachusetts to hear, determine, 
and render judgment upon the claim of Al- 
fred Files; 

S. 1900. An act conferring jurisdiction upon 
the United States District Court for the Dis- 
trict of Massachusetts to hear, determine, and 
render judgment upon the claim of the es- 
tate of Bertha L. Tatrault; 

S. 1942. An act for the relief of Dr. E. S. 
Axtell; 

S. 1958. An act for the relief of Fire Dis- 
trict No. 1 of the town of Colchester, Vt.; 

S. 1960. An act for the relief of Clifford E. 
Long and Laura C. Long; 

S. 1968. An act for the relief of Elizabeth 
A. Becker; 

S. 1987. An act for the relief of Gordon 
Lewis Coppage; 

§. 1993. An act for the relief of the estates 
of Joseph B. Gowen and Ruth V. Gowen; 

S. 1997. An act for the relief of Jack Stow- 
ers, B & O Store, and Cotton County Poultry 
& Egg Co.; 

S. 2006. An act for the relief of J. A. Davis; 

S. 2008. An act for the relief of Herman 
Philyaw; . 

S. 2042. An act for the relief of the legal 
guardian of Nancy Frassrand, a minor; 

S. 2064. An act for the relief of Richard 
H. Beall; 

S. 2168. An act for the relief of certain 
disbursing officers of the Army of the United 
States, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 1744. An act to provide Government 
protection to widows and children of de- 
ceased World War No, 1 veterans, and for 
other purposes; and 
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H.R.4311. An act to authorize the ap- 
pointment of two additional Assistant Sec- 
retaries of State. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. HILL. I suggest the absence of a 
quorum, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken O'Daniel 


Gerry 
Gillette 


Austin O'Mahoney 
Bailey Green Overton 
Ball Guffey Radcliffe 
Bankhead Gurney Reed 
Bilbo Hall Revercomb 
Brewster Hatch Reynolds 
Brooks Hawkes Robertson 
Buck Hayden Russell 
Burton Hill Shipstead 
Bushfield Holman Stewart 
Butler Jenner Taft 
Byrd Johnson, Calif. Thomas, Okla. 
Capper Johnson, Colo. Tunnell 
Caraway Kilgore Tydings 
Chandler La Follette Vandenberg 
Clark, Idaho Langer Wagner 
Clark, Mo. Lucas Walsh, Mass. 
Connally McClellan Weeks 
Cordon McFarland Wheeler 
` Danaher McKellar Wherry 
Davis Maloney White 
Downey Maybank Wiley 
Ellender Millikin Willis 
Ferguson Murray Wilson 
George Nye 


Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sena- 
tor from Virginia [Mr. Grass! is absent 
from the Senate because of illness. 

The Senator from Florida | Mr. PEPPER] 
is absent on important public business. 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. McCar- 
ran], the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Mean], and the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Mourpock] are detained on official busi- 
ness. 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
BARKLEY] and the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. CHAvxz] are unavoidably de- 
tained. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. An- 
DREWS], the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr, EASTLAND], the Senator from Ne- 
vada [Mr. ScrucHam], the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Tuomas], the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Truman], and the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. WALLGREN] are 
necessarily absent. 

Mr. WHERRY. The following Sena- 
tors are necessarily absent: 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
Mr. Bripces], the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Moore], and the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Tosey]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy- 
seven Senators have’ answered to their 
names. A quorum is present. 


INVITATIONS TO THE INAUGURAL CERE- 
MONIES—STATEMENT OF JOINT CON- 
GRESSIONAL INAUGURAL COMMITTEE 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I present a 
statement of the Joint Congressional In- 
augural Committee, which I ask to have 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF THE JOINT CONGRESSIONAL 

INAUGURAL COMMITTEE 

Senator Brno, chairman of the Joint Con- 
gressional Inaugural Committee, after a 
meeting of the committee today, announced 
that the White House would furnish the list 
of those to be invited to the inaugural cere- 
monies and that the Members of Congress 
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would each be provided with two tickets for 
the ceremonies; that no extra tickets would 
be provided Members of Congress; that the 
Joint Congressional Inaugural Committee 
would issue the tickets only from the list of 
those names submitted to the Committee by 
the White House. 
DECEMBER 5, 1944. 


JOHN C. SHAW, ADMINISTRATOR, ETC., OF 
THE ESTATE OF SYDNEY C. McLOUTH, 
DECEASED—VETO MESSAGE (S. DOC, No. 
252) 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following veto message from 
the President of the United States, which 
was read by the legislative clerk, and, 
with the accompanying bill, referred to 
the Committee on Claims and ordered to 


be printed: 


To the United States Senate: 

I return herewith, without my ap- 
proval, a bill (S. 1101) to provide for 
the payment of the claim of John C. 
Shaw, administrator de bonis non of the 
estate of Sydney C. McLouth, deceased, 
arising out of a contract between said de- 
ceased and the United States Shipping 
Board Emergency Fleet Corporation, for 
the construction of seagoing tugs. 

The bill directs the Secretary of the 
Treasury to pay the administrator of the 
estate of Sydney C. McLouth $27,467.97 
in full satisfaction of its claim against 
the United States Shipping Board Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation and its succes- 
sors, including -the United States of 
America, arising out of a contract dated 
May 24, 1920, between McLouth, the de- 
ceased, and the Shipping Board, includ- 
ing particularly the obligation of the 
Shipping Board to adjust the claim of 
Ingram-Day Lumber Co., a subcontractor 
of the deceased. 

The history of these claims may be 
summarized as follows: 

The Ingram-Day Lumber Co. recovered 
a judgment against the estate of Mc- 
Louth for the sum of $42,789.96 with in- 
terest from May 1925, on its subcontract 
with the decedent. 

The United States, as assignee of the 
Shipping Board, recovered a judgment 
against the same estate in April 1933, in 
the sum of $40,165.40, the value of ship- 
building materials purchased or con- 
verted by the decedent. 

A bill (S. 854) was subsequently enact- 
ed in the Seventy-third Congress to pay 
the Ingram-Day Lumber Co, the sum of 
$42,789.96 in satisfaction of its claim, 
On June 18, 1934, I returned the bill 
without my approval on the ground that 
no provision was made for the Govern- 
ment's counterclaim. 

The sum fixed in the present bill is ap- 
parently designed to meet my objection 
to the previous bill by deducting the 
amount of the judgment rendered in 
favor of the United States with interest. 

The present bill is objectionable be- 
cause the amount of interest included in 
the sum specified therein is out of all 
proportion to the principal sum involved 
and apparently is computed on an er- 
roneous basis. 

The two judgments which I have men- 
tioned are founded on contracts made 
with the same principal contractor and 
on transactions which occurred about 
the same time. Deducting the judgment 
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of the United States from the judgment 
of the Ingram-Day Co. leaves a balance 
in favor of the company of $2,624.56. 
It iseon this sum that, in all fairness, 
any interest should be computed, and 
allowing the company 6 percent interest 
per annum from 1925 to date—a period 
of 19 years—the interest would approxi- 
mate $2,992, which, added to the prin- 
cipal, would make the total sum of about 
$5,610.56. 

In my opinion no valid reason exists 
under the circumstances for allowing the 
sum of $24,843.41 interest on a principal 
sum of $2,624.56. 

I am constrained, therefore, to return 
the bill without my approval. 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 

THE WHITE House, December 6, 1944. 


CITY NATIONAL BANK BUILDING CO.— 
VETO MESSAGE (S. DOC. NO. 253) 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following veto message from 
the President of the United States, which 
was read by the legislative clerk and, with 
the accompanying bill, referred to the 
Committee on Claims and ordered to be 
printed: 


To the Senate: 

I return hérewith, without my approv- 
al, S. 1453, entitled “An act for the relief 
of the City National Bank Building Co.” 

The bill, is enacted, would authorize 
and direct the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue to consider and act upon a claim 
of the City National Bank Building Co., 
Omaha, Nebr., for a refund of income 
taxes and interest paid as deficiencies 
with respect to the fiscal years 1933, 1934, 
1935, and 1936, and to make any refund 
found due the said company, in the same 
manner and to the same extent as if 
such claim had been filed within 2 years 
from the time such income taxes and in- 
terest were paid and had not heretofore 
been disallowed. 

The deficiencies resulted from the dis- 
allowance by the Commissioner of Inter- 
nal Revenue of claims for depreciation 
on property which the taxpayer had refi- 
nanced by conveying the property to a 
trustee in fee and taking back a 99-year 
lease thereon, renewable forever and with 
an exclusive option to purchase. 

The United States Court of Appeals for 
the District of Columbia held in City Na- 
tional Bank Building Company v. Hel- 
vering ((1938) 98 F. (2d) 216), that un- 
der such financing the taxpayer was not 
entitled to claim « deduction for depre- 
ciation for the years 1929, 1930, and 1931. 
However, in Helvering v. F. and R. La- 
zarus and Company ((1939) 308 U. S. 
252), the United States Supreme Court 
held, on comparable facts, that respond- 
ent was entitled to depreciation. 

The deficiency assessments for the 
years 1933 through 1936 were paid on 
September 16, 1938. On September 27, 
1940, the taxpayer filed claims for re- 
fund, which were rejected on October 
29, 1940, by virtue of section 322 (b) (1) 
of the Revenue Act of 1932 and section 
322 (b) (1) of the Revenue Act of 1934. 

Congress has determined that it is 
sound policy to include in all the reve- 
nue acts, statutes of limitations, by the 
operation of which, after a certain period 
of time, it becomes impossible for the 
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Government to ccllect additional taxes 
or for the taxpayer to obtain a refund of 
an overpayment of taxes. This bill se- 
lects a single taxpayer for special treat- 
ment by excepting it from this policy. 
The whole body of Federal taxpayers is 
thus discriminated against, and a prec- 
edent is established, opening the door 
to relief in all cases in which the statute 
operates to the prejudice of a particular 
taxpayer, while leaving the door closed 
to the Government in those cases in 
which the statute operates to the disad- 
vantage of the Government. 

I know of no circumstances which 
would justify the exception made by S. 
1453 to the long-continued policy of Con- 
gress, and do not believe that the field of 
special legislation should be opened to 
relieve special classes of taxpayers from 
the consequences of their failure to file 
claims within the period fixed by law. 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 

THE WHITE Hovusz, December 6, 1944. 


SECRETARY OF STATE STETTINIUS— 
STATEMENT BY. R. C. LEFFINGWELL IN 
REPLY TO SPEECH BY SENATOR LANGER 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask nan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
body of the Recorp a letter written to 
the senior Senator from Virginia [Mz. 
Grass] by Mr. R. C. Leffingwell. This is 
in correction of certain statements made 
by the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Lancer] in his speech opposing the nom- 
ination of Mr. Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., 
to be Secretary of State. 

There being no objection, ihe letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

New York, December 4, 1944. 
Senator CARTER GLASS, 
The United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR: In the course of his speech 
opposing the confirmation of Edward R. 
Stettinius, Jr., as Secretary of State, Senator 
LANGER, referring to the history of the First 
World War, said that J. P. Morgan placed 
Morgan representatives in the War Depart- 
ment and in the Treasury Department and 
that one of them, Edward R. Stettinius, Sr., 
was made an Assistant Secretary of War, and 
the other Russell Leffingwell, the second Mor- 
gan partner, was made an Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, No- 
vember 30, p. 8595). 

It should not be necessary for me to say 
that neither Mr. Stettinius, the elder, nor 
I was placed in the Government service by 
J. P. Morgan & Co. Mr. Stettinius the elder 
was appointed by President Wilson at the 
desire of Secretary Newton D. Baker and con- 
firmed by the Senate. His great service to 
his country in wartime needs no defense 
from me. 

I was not a Morgan partner when I was 
appointed by President Wilson at the desire 
of Secretary McAdoo, nor was I associated 
with the Morgan firm in any way. I was a 
practicing lawyer before the war and I re- 
turned to my law practice after I retired 
from the Treasury in 1920. I did not become 
a Morgan partner until July 1, 1923, 5 or 6 
years after the transactions criticized by Sen- 
ator Lancer, which took place in 1917 and 
1918, and 3 years after I retired from the 
‘Treasury. 

Senator LANGER said (p. 8597) that “all of 
the loans advanced by J. P. Morgan to France 
and England were taken over by the Treas- 
ury.” That is not so. The fact is that the 
demand loan, the only loan held by the Mor- 
gan bank and associates, was not taken over 
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by the Treasury and the report of the Mu- 
nitions Committee, presented by Senator 
CLARK June 1, 1936, so states (p. 70). 

The two loans that were taken over by 
the United States Treasury were held by the 
public and not by J. P. Morgan & Co. 

Senator Lancer states that he does not 
criticize taking over the loans but criticizes 
the fact that the “collateral was not trans- 
ferred to the United States Treasury.” The 
fact is that the United States Treasury was 
subrogated to the collateral security pledged 
for the loans that were taken over, and it 
was not released until June 1923, 3 years 
after I retired from the Treasury, when Sec- 
retary Mellon properly released it in con- 
nection with the funding arrangements 
which he consummated under congressional 
authority in 1923. The report of the Senate 
Munitions Committee submitted by Senator 
CLARK June 1, 1936, reports this without criti- 
cism (p. 74): 

“After the war was over certain securities 
to which the United States had been sub- 
rogated in connection with the payment of 
the British maturities of February 1, 1918, 
and September 1, 1918 (a method followed 
in order to throw a special sanction about 
these advances and perhaps to allow of a 
later refunding of these by the British in the 
private money market), were returned to 
the British.” 

Finally the Senate Munitions Committee 
approved the action of the Treasury officials. 
The supplemental report submitted by Sen- 
ator Nye, June 6, 1936, in conclusion states 
(p. 184) : 

“The committee finds that Treasury offi- 
cials did all in their power to protect the 
fiscal interests of the United States but that 
the circumstances of war led to the use of 
money for ends not considered destrame when 
the United States entered the war.” 

As Senator Lancer reflected upon the in- 
tegrity of the administration of the Treas- 
ury in the First World War under President 
Wilson and you and Mr. McAdoo and Mr. 
Houston, the three Secretaries of the Treas- 
ury under whom I served, I trust that you 
will think it suitable to have this letter of 
correction entered in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor. 


I am, my dear Senator, with high regard. 


Respectfully and faithfully yours, 
R. C. LEFFINGWELL, 


PETITIONS AND M&4MORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate by the Vice President, and re- 
ferred as indicated: 


A resolution adopted by the Rotary Club, 
of Mayaguez, P. R., protesting against al- 
leged acts and discriminations in connection 
with the administration of treaties, conven- 
tions, etc., effected by the Department of 
State affecting Puerto Rico, and requesting 
a better treatment and a stricter defense of 
the economic interests of Puerto Rico, and 
also favoring revision of such treaties and 
agreements so far as they affect the industry 
and agriculture of Puerto Rico; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance, 

A resolution adopted by the National Coun- 
cil of Administration of the Regular Veterans 
Association, endorsing the reported selection 
of the senior Senator from Iowa, Hon. Guy M. 
GILLETTE, to be a member of the Surplus 
Property Board, established under the terms 
of the Surplus Property Disposal Act; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 


PROHIBITION OF LIQUOR TRAFFIC 
DURING THE WAR—PETITIONS 

Mr. O’'DANIEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to present petitions 
for appropriate reference and also to 
have inserted in the Recor» at this point 
a tabulation showing 94 petitioners, 
praying for the enactment of the bill 
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(H. R. 2082) to reduce absenteeism, con- 
serve manpower, and speed production 
of materials necessary for the winning 
of the war. 

There being no objection, the petitions 
were referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, and the tabulation was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
RON NEE wien EEEE S E E esas teas 
Fennsyilvan ia „«44„%„7. 
South Carolina 


PROHIBITION OF LIQUOR SALES AROUND 
MILITARY CAMPS—PETITIONS 


Mr. O'DANIEL. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent to present for 
appropriate reference and to have in- 
serted in the Recorp at this point a tab- 
ulation showing 2,038 petitioners, pray- 
ing for the enactment of the bill (S. 860) 
to provide for the common defense in 
relation to the sale of alcoholic liquors 
to the members of the land and naval 
forces of the United States. 

There being no objection, the petitions 
were referred to the Committee on Mil- 
itary Affairs, and the tabulation was or- 
dered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


Alabama 153 
California 32 
Colorado. 1 
Delaware. 174 
District of Columbia 11 
Iinois__....--.-- 346 
Minnesota 606 
New Jersey 303 
SENG CROP = Sra racist a iri apees 53 
Pennsylvanla 123 
South Carolina 23 
South Dakota 1 
5 148 

AEP EO T PRE PORER ee 10 
T 49 
. A E 2, 038 
TRANSPORTATION OF ADVERTISING 


MATTER TO PROMOTE LIQUOR SALES— 
PETITIONS 


Mr. O DANIEL. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent to present for 
appropriate reference and also to have 
inserted in the Record at this point a 
tabulation showing 49 petitioners pray- 
ing for the enactment of the bill (S. 569) 
to prohibit the transportation in inter- 
state commerce of advertisements of al- 
coholic beverages, and for other pur- 
poses. 

There being no objection, the petitions 
were referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, and the tabulation was or- 
dered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


S — S —— 18 
PESTOOOTS SS sora a oe ee ous 81 
et ee —— eet —— 49 


ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY—STATEMENT BY 
S. R. STEBBINS, SUBLETTE, KANS. 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I have 
received a very interesting statement 
from S. R. Stebbins, a prominent farmer 
and businessman of Sublette, Kans., of- 
fering some sensible suggestions with re- 
spect to legislation now pending in the 
Congress. I think his statement will be 
helpful to many of my colleagues and 
I ask unanimous consent to have it 
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printed in the Recorp and appropriately 
referred, 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was referred to the Committee on 
Commerce and ordered to be printed in 
the Recor», as follows: 

SUBLETTE, KANS., November 27, 1944. 
Hon. ARTHUR CAPPER, : 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: We are against the St. Law- 
rence seaway project, the United States of 
America would furnish the money and Can- 
ada own the canal. 

Canada would get the large benefit in ship- 
ment of agricultural goods by her preferred 
treatment in buying and prices paid by 
Britain. 

The United States of America will have less 
and less produce to ship that way. 

Canada has no south outlet as do we, 
therefore has longer shipments by rail than 
the United States of America, which lessens 
her competition in produce. 

Milled-in-transit grain at Buffalo and 
other points should be stoppec as to foreign 
shipments. 

* * * * * 


Also we are opposed to the Tuttle Creek 
Reservoir on the Big Blue River, as it would 
destroy the largest part of good farm land 
in that community, and farm land there is 
scarce, as possibly 80 to 90 percent of the 
upland in that part is so badly eroded by 
water that paying crops cannot be raised. 

We have lived in Kansas City and Man- 
hattan, so are not strangers to the flood 
menace, but one large dam is not the answer. 

A number of smaller dams can be built, 
that will not destroy by flooding the farm 
lands, yet hold much water to help control 
run-off. 

But as we have written before, the real need 
of better farming as to plowing around the 
hills and terracing, also contouring land, 
then build the many farm ponds so that 
the water soaking into soil and held by ponds 
can with the number of smaller dams stop 
the floods there. 

Also the smaller dams higher up can 

hold water where it may seep down into 
underground passages to help the diminishing 
supply for wells and springs, many of which 
have stopped altogether in the last half cen- 
tury. 
As to T. V. A. we understand that the cost 
has been $765,000,000, over a 10-year period, 
and the cash returns over the 10-year period 
$100,000,000. 

And that without paying any land tax or 
interest on the funds, or considering the cost 
of works in World War No. 1. 

We favored selling Muscle Shoals to Henry 
Ford or other buyer. 

Neither would Tuttle Creek pay taxes or 
interest, but rather call on Congress for more 
funds, so that much useless lands nearby 
would bear tax. 

As to M. V. A., we have worked many years 
for improvements for the Missouri River 
watershed, but feel that the M. V. A. would 
simply strait-jacket the whole territory 
by Government control of all the irrigation 
waters, and every farmer would have to plant, 
cultivate, and sell as per orders, or water 
shut off, and lost of water would mean ruin. 

Also the plans is for immense dams that 
could fill with silt and become a real menace 
in the future, as they do not mention any- 
thing about conserving water and soils on the 
uplands, so that dry farming could be con- 
tinued and soil kept at home, so that the 
reservoirs could last indefinitely. 

It seems best to us that the appropriation 
of bulk sum should be held up for a number 
of years, or until the agricultural popula- 
tion has been fully aroused to the situation 
as to wind and water erosion, and so get much 
done on the individual farms toward sav- 
ing the water and soil right on the land 
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where it belongs, if we are to have a prosper- 
ous agriculture, and Nation, 

Then try to pick out some of the smaller 
projects that seem certain to be of real 
help to the whole people and appropriate 
sums for those particular projects and get 
work done as soon as may be. 

Then when much water and soil has been 
stored on the farms, and much more in the 
smaller dams and reservoirs, it would be the 
time to make a new survey and find out 
just what reservoirs would be needed on the 
larger rivers, and the sizes, and build them. 

The saving on the larger unneeded dams, 
or the cutting down in size would save 
enough money for all of the smaller projects, 
and leave some over. 

Also it would allow for local and State 
control, and a general improvement and ad- 
vancement in agriculture and business. 

It is not our wish to put any stumbling 
block in the way of Missouri Valley improve- 
ments, but rather to see that the work done 
is really improvement. 

* * . * * 

We say stop the blanket appropriations for 
billions of dollars, then furnish money for 
individual projects that seem sure of real 
benefits, without depriving many other 
people of their rights. 

Respectfully, 
S. R. STEBBINS. 


RESOLUTION BY PULASKI CLUB OF 
OMAHA—INTEGRITY OF POLAND 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, on Oc- 
tober 15 last, I attended and participated 
in the Pulaski Day program. I have just 
recently received a copy of the resolution 
adopted by this well-attended meeting of 
Nebraska citizens of Polish extraction. 
This Splendid statement reciting Po- 
land’s contribution in this war was 
signed by Dr. Andrew Terry, president; 
Mr. A. Zaleski, chairman of the meeting; 
and by the distinguished Rev. John S. 
Palubicki, proponent of the resolution. I 
feel, Mr. President, that those who may 
have a part in establishing a just and 
permanent peace following this world 
war should have access to this splendid 
statement adopted by those in attend- 
ance at the Omaha meeting and there- 
fore I ask unanimous consent that the 
resolution be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp at this point, and ap- 
propriately referred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

PULASKI Day PROGRAM RESOLUTION 

Whereas in response to the proclamation of 
the President of the United States, and the 
Governor of the State of Nebraska, calling 
for the fitting observance of Pulaski Day to 
pay tribute to that gallant Polish and Amer- 
ican hero, citizens of Polish descent and their 
friends have assembled on this 15th day of 
October, 1944, at the Polish Home, in Omaha, 
Nebr., and to honor the memory of 31 men 
of Polish extraction from Omaha, who have 
died in the service of their country, and to 
commemorate the fifth anniversary of the 
invasion of Poland, and mourn the tragic 
fate of the capital city of Warsaw; and 

Whereas Poland was the first to dare to 
resist by force of arms Nazi tyranny and 
world aggression, and Great Britain declared 
war to guarantee the integrity and sover- 
eignty of Poland, and Poland has been as- 
sured by both Great Britain and the United 
States that her efforts and suffering shall not 
have been made in vain; and 

Whereas the Atlantic Charter renounces 
territorial aggrandizement and provides that 
no territorial changes shall be made that do 
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not accord with freely expressed wishes of 
the people concerned; and the signatory pow- 
ers who signed that great document, includ- 
ing Russia, declared that they wish to see 
sovereign rights and self-government re- 
stored to those who have been forcibly de- 
prived of them; and 
Whereas it is the declared policy of this 
Government to oppose any form of inter- 
vention on the part of one state, however 
powerful, in the domestic affairs of any 
other sovereign state, however weak; and 
Whereas Russia's attitude towards Poland 
has been grossly unfair, unjust, and con- 
stitutes a betrayal of all those principles, 
and her demands on Poland’s territorial 
integrity and meddling into the internal 
affairs of Poland, is unwarranted, and a 
negation of sovereign rights of a faithful 
ally that has sacrificed relatively more than 
any other nation in this war, and despite 
suffering untold agonies, she is now asked 
to surrender far more to Russia than she 
refused to give to Hitler; and 
Whereas today it is no longer a question 
of only half of Poland, but the whole is in- ` 
volved, and not only of Poland, but of the 
whole of Europe, and all Americans want this 
war to justify itself in the fruits of its ulti- 
mate and inevitable victory, and in the 
achievement of a durable peace that shall be 
permanent because it shall be just; and 
Whereas Generals Pulaski and Kosciusko 
fought for American independence and the 
Poles have fought for centuries for their free- 
dom and that of others against tyrants and 
over half a million of men of Polish ancestry 
are fighting for a just peace in the forces of 
the United States: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved, That Poland's contribution in 
this war; her suffering; the cruel atrocities 
committed on her people be not forgotten; 
that the blood shed so freely by her heroic 
sons in the defense of her own country; in 
France; the Battle of Britain; at Narvik; 
Tobruk; in Italy; at Monte Cassino; and in 
the streets of Warsaw, in 1939, and again in 
1944, when abandoned to her own fate; all 
over the world, under all banners against our 
enemy; be not shed in vain; that it be not 
spattered on the conscience of the world 
by any iniquitous and unjust peace that 
would violate her territorial integrity and 
her rights as a sovereign, independent na- 
tion; be it further 
Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be forwarded to the President of the United 
States; the Governor or Nebraska; Secretary 
of State and to the Congressmen and Sen- 
ators from the State of Nebraska. 
Dr. ANDREW TERRY, 
President Pulaski Club, 
A. ZALESKI, 
Chairman. 
Rev. JOHN S. PALUBICKI, 
Proponent of Resolution. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. DANAHER, from the Committee on 
Finance: 

H. R. 1033. A bill to suspend the effective- 
ness during the existing national emergency 
of the tariff duty on coconuts; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1354). 

By Mr. ELLENDER, from the Committee 
on Claims: 

S. 1885. A bill for the relief of Oscar 
Griggs; with amendments (Rept. No. 1358); 

S. 2002. A bill for the relief of John T. 
9 without amendment (Rept. No, 

S. 2123. A bill for the relief of Antonio 
Ruiz; without amendment (Rept. No. 1360); 

H.R.3250. A bill to confer jurisdiction 
upon the United States District Court of 
Maine; without amendment (Rept. No. 1361); 

H. R. 3614. A bill for the relief of the Queen 
City Brewing Co.; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1362); 
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H. R. 3639. A bill for the relief of Herman 
Weinert, Jr, M. D.; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1363); and 

H. R.3709. A bill for the relief of Harley 
8 without amendment (Rept. No. 
1364), 

By Mr. TUNNELL, from the Committee on 
Claims: 

H. R. 2005. A bill for the relief of Christine 
Mangrum, Luster Mangrum, and Nathan 
Mangrum; with amendments (Rept. No. 
1365) . 

By Mr. STEWART, from the Committee on 
Claims: 

S. 2189. A bill for the relief of G. F. Allen, 
chief disbursing officer for the Treasury 
Department, and for other purposes; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No, 1366). 

By Mr. BREWSTER, from the Committee 
on Finance: 

S. Res. 341. Resolution calling on the 
United States Tariff Commission for infor- 
mation concerning certain products and the 
ratio of imports in relation thereto; with 
amendments (Rept. No. 1367). 

By Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma, from the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry: 

H. R. 5551. A bill to transfer certain land 
in Nacogdoches County, Tex.. to the United 
States Forest Service; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1368); and 

H. R. 5563. A bill to authorize the Admin- 
istrator of the Farm Security Administration 
to exchange certain land of the United 
States within the Angostura irrigation proj- 
ect, Hot Springs, S. Dak., for certain land 
owned by the city of Hot Springs, S. Dak; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1369). 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred, as in- 
dicated: 

H. R. 6219. An act to provide for the grant- 
ing of rights-of-way for pipe lines for petro- 
leum and petroleum products and for tele- 
phone and/or telegraph lines through and 
across lands of the United States within the 
area of Indian Rock Dam and Reservoir, lo- 
cated in York County, Pa,; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate Commerce. 

H. R. 5543. An act extending the time for 
the release of powers of appointment for the 
purpose of certain provisions of the Internal 
Revenue Code, and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 5565. An act to authorize collectors of 
internal revenue to receive certain checks 
and money orders in payment of taxes and 
for revenue stamps; tn the Committee on 
Finance. i 
REDUCTION OF NONESSENTIAL FEDERAL 

EXPENDITURES — CIVILIAN EMPLOY- 

MENT IN EXECUTIVE BRANCH 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to present for print- 
ing in the Recorp a report on civilian 
employment in the executive branch of 
ihe Federal Government for the month 
of September 1944. 

The total number of paid employees 
for September 1944 is 3,053,347, exclud- 
ing 262,281 civilian employees of the War 
Department stationed outside of the con- 
tinental United States as of June 30, 1944. 

Forty-three departments and agencies 
have decreased 37,459 between August 31, 
1944, and September 30, 1944, while only 
20 departments and agencies ħave in- 
creased 2,798, making a net decrease of 
34,661 for the month. 

The greatest reductions were made by 
the following: War Department, 19,220; 
Navy Department, 8,637; Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority, 1,661; Interior Depart- 
ment, 1,345; and Agriculture Depart- 
ment, 1,341. 
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‘Substantial increases were made by the 
following: Post Ofñce Department, 1,579; 
and Veterans’ Administration, 322. 

There has been a net decrease of 34,661 
employees for the month of September. 
This amount is approximately 12,000 
more than the reduction effected during 
the month of August. This reduction is 
largely due to the War and Navy Depart- 
ments. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment first above referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
Civilian employment of the executive branch 

oj the Federal Government, by departments 

and agencies, ror the months of August and 

September, showing the increases and de- 

creases in number of paid employees 


crease 
p Septem- es or 
Department or agency | August 11755 decrease 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF TRE 
PRESIDENT 
Bureau o! the Budget 575) 767 —8 
DEPARTMENTS 
Department of Agricul- 

NGOS as ies see 82, 68% 81,348) —1.341 
Department of Commerce 20, 570 20.087 — 483 
Department of the In- 

terior. 8 s 46,677 47, 332 —1,345 
Justice Department. 20, 400 28, 919 —571 
Labor Department 6, 540 6, 324 —216 
Navy Department 763, 896) 753. 380 —8, 637 
Post Office Department 265,450) 367,029 +1, 579 
State Department 8, oa 8, 962! +85 
Treasury Department. 93.622 92.750 —863 


War Department.. I. 240, 253 J, 221, 033) — 19, 220 
NATIONAL WAR AGENCIFS 


Committee on Fair Em- 


loyment Practice ..... 116 120 +10 
Division of Central Ad- 
ministrative Services.. 3, 604 3,321 — 283 
Foreign 5 12 Ad- 
ministration - 5, 919 6, 093) +174 
National War Labor 
Board.. 3, 566 3,679 +83 
Office of Alien Property 
Custodila ns 855) 842 —13 


Office of Censorship 
Office of Civilian Defense. 131 111 —20 
Office of Coordinator of 


Inter-American Affairs. 1,349 1,322 —27 
Office of Defense Trans- 
dortation 5, 086 4,853 —233 
Office of Economie Stabi- 
lization . 11 12 SET 
omo of Price Adm x 
ration = 61, 432 61. 638 +206 
office of “Beientific Re 
padi and Develop- 
ae ee 1, 362 1,354 —8 
Office of Strategic Services. 2, 306) 2, 313 +7 
Office of War Information. 8, do 9, 001 +108 


Office of War Mobiliza- 
tion. ees 67 2 
Petroleum Administra- 


tion ſor War 1, 230) 1, 197 -3 
Selective Service 22, 556 2. O87} —459 
Smaller =f ar Plants Cor- 

8 ee pene | 1,7% 1, 786) —8 

War Manpower Com- 

Msn 27,321] 27,322 +1 
War Production Board 15, 880) 15, 388 —492 
War Shipping Adminis- 

inn 4, 950 4, 870 —74 

INDEPENDENT AGENCIES 
American Battle Monu- 

ments Commbsion 1 Wi Aaea 
Board of Investigation 

and Research—Trans- 

rtation *_... ...-.....- 20 0 =20 
Civil Aeronautics Board. 346) 848 +2 


Re Service Commis- 
+ Ree ee Ss Eee 7,101 7,077 -24 

8 Compensa- 

tion Commission 527 500 —18 


Vashington.........-.. 50 63 -ő 
Federal Communtoat ions 
Commission 1, 593 1, 583 —10 
Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation 987 976) —11 
Federal Power Commis- 
—. Ree 673 675 +2 
Federal Security Agency. $1,400! 31, 300 —91 
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Civilian employment of the executive branch 
of the Federal Government, by departments 
and agencies, jor the months of August and 
September, showing the increases and de- 
8 in number of paid employees Con- 

ued 


Increase 
Department or agency 8 
. (-) 
INDEPENDENT AGENCIES— 
continued 
— Trade Commis- 

„„ —6 
Federal Works Agency... 24 
Gare e ot- f 

-65 

—41 

-48 

-+75 
National Ady isory Com- 

mittee on Aeronautics... —148 

National Archives —6 
National Capital Hons- 

ing Authority —2 
National Capital Park 
and Planning Commis- 

P +2 
National Gallery of Art. -5 
National Housing Agency —315 
National Labor Relations 

A 16 
National Mediation t 
EL +9 
Panama Canal —163 
Railroad Retirement 
A —20 
Reconstruction 
Corporation.. +04 
Securities and E 
Commission —6 
Smithsonian Institution 7 —6 
‘Tariff Commission 208) +3 
Tax gous al the United 
SSA 122) —1 
Tennesse Valley Author- 
3 20. 932 19,271) —1, 661 
Veterans’ Administration. 54, 403 34. 725 -+332 
| 
Pots 5055 33, 088, 008 3, 053, 3471 pie 
Net decrease 34, 66 


War Department civilian 
employees stationed 
outside of continental 


United States t... 262,281; 262, 281 


3, 350, 280 3, 315, 628 DIEA 


P ͤ·— ee EET, 

Does not include employees outside continental 
United States. 

? Terminated on Sept. 18, 1944. 

3 Includes employees outside continental United 
States reported by the various departments and agencies; 
totals, August, 12,030 and September, 15,520. Septem- 
ber total includes 3,764 employees for Interior prev ate 
reported but not designuted as outside continental 
United States. 

* Reported quarterly as of June 30, 1944. 


Note.—Employment figures now reported to the 
committee include dollar per annum, terminal leave, 
and without-compensation employees of the consultant 
expert type who are authorized to receive per diem in 
lieu of subsistence. 

ADDRESS BY SENATOR WILEY BEFORE 

MADISON (WIS.) LEAGUE OF WOMEN 

VOTERS 


[Mr. WILEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Rrcorp an address de- 
livered by him before the Madison League of 
Women Voters, at Madison, Wis., on October 
16, 1944, which appears in the Appendix.| 


PROBLEMS OF POST-WAR TRADE—AR- 
TICLE BY SENATOR BREWSTER 


[Mr. BROOKS asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Rrconp an article en- 
titled “Let’s Not Be Suckers Again,” written 
by Senator Brewster, and published in the 
January 1944 issue of the American maga- 
zine, which appears in the Appendix. 


NAZI MASS KILLINGS—EDITORIAL FROM 
THE WASHINGTON POST 
Mr. WAGNER asked and obtained leave to 


have printed in the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “Genocide,” commenting on the mass 
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killing of Jews and others in Europe, pub- 
lished in the Washington Post of December 
3, 1944, which appears in the Appendix.] 


ST. LAWRENCE WATERWAY AND POWER 
DEVELOPMENT—STATEMENT BY JOHN 
L. LEWIS 


Mr. DAVIS asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recor a statement on 
the subject of the St. Lawrence waterway 
and power development, made by John L. 
Lewis, president, United Mine Workers of 
America, before the House Rivers and Har- 
bors Sommittee, July 28, 1941, which appears 
in the Appendix.] 


SUPPLY OF AMMUNITION AND EQUIPMENT 
FOR FIGHTING FORCES—ARTICLE BY 
WESTBROOK PEGLER 


Mr. REED asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an article by 
Westbrook Pegler concerning the amplitude 
of the ammunition and equipment being sent 
to American fighting men overseas, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


UNITED STATES POLICY TOWARD REAC- 
TIONARY REGIMES IN LIBERATED 
COUNTRIES 


Mr. HATCH asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Record a statement by 
Americans United for World Organization 
of its approval of the American policy 
toward reactionary regimes in liberated 
countries, which appears in the Appendix. 


OUR RUBBER BATTLE IS WON—ARTICLE 
BY BRADLEY DEWEY 


Mr. BUTLER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in “he Record an article en- 
titled “Our Rubber Battle Is Won,” by Brad- 
ley Dewey, published in the December 1944 
issue of the American magazine, which ap- 
pears in the Appendix.] 


SENATOR FROM NEW JERSEY 


Mr. HAWKES. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent the credentials of my friend, Mr. 
H. ALEXANDER SMITH, of New Jersey, who 
has been elected Senator from that State. 
Mr. SMITH is present and ready to take 
the oath of office. I have been informed 
by the Secretary of the Senate that the 
certificate of election has been examined, 
found to be in order, and has been prop- 
erly attested by the secretary of state of 
New Jersey. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will read the credentials. 

The credentials were read and ordered 
to be placed on file, as follows: 

STATE OF NEW JERSEY—CERTIFICATE OF ELECTION 
To the PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE OF THE 
UNITED STATES: 

This certifies that at a general election held 
in the said State on the 7th day of November 
in the year of our Lord one thousand nine 
hundred and forty-four H. ALEXANDER SMITH 
was duly chosen by the qualified electors of 
the State of New Jersey, to be a Senator from 
the said State, to represent the said State in 
the Senate of the United States to fill the 
vacancy caused by the death of the Honcrable 
W. Warren Barbour. 

In testimony whereof, are hereunto affixed 
my hand and the official seal at Trenton this 
5th day of December A. D. 1944. 

By the president of the senate, Acting 
Governor: 

GEO. H. STANGER, 
President of the Senate, 


Acting Governor. 
Attest: 
[sea] J. A. BROPHY, 


Secretary of State. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. If the Sen- 
ator-elect will present himself at the 
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deck, the oath will be administerec to 
him. 

Mr. SMITH, escorted by Mr. Hawkes, 
advanced to the Vice President’s desk, 
and the oath prescribed by law was ad- 
ministered to him by the Vice President. 


RIVER AND HARBOR IMPROVEMENTS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 3961) authorizing the 
construction, repair, and preservation of 
certain public works on rivers and har- 
bors, and for other purposes. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, before I 
resume my argument in favor of the St. 
Lawrence seaway from the point where 
I left off yesterday when I yielded so that 
other business might come before the 
Senate in executive session, I wish to 
discuss briefly a matter which was raised 
by the Senator from Missouri IMr. 
CLARK], and that is this. The Senator 
from Missouri brought up the fact that 
certain groups had in past years recom- 
mended an all-American waterway from 
the St. Lawrence to the Atlantic Ocean, 
that is, canal water vays which would 
lead from the Great Lakes across 
northern New York to the Atlantic 
Ocean, and he called attention to the 
fact that certain groups who advocated 
the all-American waterway were op- 
posed to the St. Lawrence seaway, among 
these groups being certain persons con- 
nected with the port of Albany, N. Y. 

I did not have opportunity to reach 
this matter last night because I yielded 
so the Senate might consider other mat- 
ters. However, this question of an all- 
American waterway across northern New 
York to the Hudson River, and thence to 
the Atlantic Ocean, has been thoroughly 
investigated by the United States Army 
engineers, and they have advised against 
any such undertaking, and instead have 
recommended the route through the St. 
Lawrence River. The reasons for this 
are manifold, but principally because 
there is some question as to whether 
water would be available for an all- 
American route across northern New 
York without pumping it from some 
source at a lower level. 

Then there is the matter of bridge 
clearances. The present Erie Canal, 
which has a depth of from 12 to 20 feet, 
has bridge clearance of 20 feet, whereas 
a canal for deep-draft vessels would re- 
quire clearance of 120 feet, and that fact 
alone puts an all-American canal almost 
out of the question. So far as the St. 
Lawrence is concerned, the Thousand 
Islands Bridge, which was completed 5 
or 6 years ago, does have a clearance, I 
think, of 120 or 150 feet, and was given 
that clearance in anticipation of the 
construction of the Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence seaway and the use of it by 
the large vessels engaged in oceangoing 
commerce, 

I think one reason for the opposition 
of certain persons living in Albany and 
connected with the port authority is that 
Albany is the eastern terminus of the Erie 
Canal, and they feel that if freight from 
the Lakes was enabled to go around 
through the St. Lawrence River and down 
the Atlantic coast to Portland, Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, and other sea- 
ports, it might deprive the port of Albany 
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of some business which it now gets from 
the Erie Canal. I think that fear is en- 
tirely groundless. That was pointed out 
in 1922, I believe, by the Frentier Corpo- 
ration, a corporation comprised of the 

eneral Electric Co., the Aluminum Co. 
of America, and the du Pont Co., which 
sought to obtain a right to develop the St. 
Lawrence River. It was the claim of 
these corporations at that time that if 
the St. Lawrence could be developed and 
1,100,600 horsepower of electricity made 
available to industry on the American 
side of the river, so much new traffic 
would be created that the Erie Canal 
would be taken out of its status as a los- 
ing proposition, and be made a paying 
proposition to the State of Nev York. 
It appears to me that the argument set 
forth by these giant corporations in that 
year are much more sound and plausible 
than are any reasons given by members 
of the port authority of Albany. x 

Furthermore, there would be bound to 
be more business for the Erie Canal if the 
St. Lawrence development goes through, 
because it would become a feeder line, 
taking freight from the interior of New 
York directly to the port of Oswego, and 
I think it is near Buffalo that the other 
branch of the Erie Canal comes out. 

There is another reason why the port 
of Albany need have no fear whatsoever 
of the development of the St. Lawrence 
seaway, and that is because the develop- 
ment of this great seaway would inevita- 
bly be followed by the development of the 
so-called Champlain cut-off which leads 
from New York to Montreal] by way of the 
Hudson River and Lake Champlain. 
There already is a 12-foot waterway from 
New York City clear to the Canadian 
border, and by deepening this and im- 
proving a few miles on the Canadian side 
of the river large ships would be able to 
carry cargo to and from New York and 
the different cities by way of this cut-off, 
and save a distance of 1,460 miles on the 
trip each way. When that comes to 
pass—and it cannot come to pass until 
the St. Lawrence seaway is completed— 
the port of Albany would undoubtedly 
realize more business than it has ever 
dreamed of until this timc. I make this 
explanation because the question was 
raised by the Senator from Missouri yes- 
terday. 

Simply because members of the port 
authority of Albany are opposed to the 
St. Lawrence seaway does not mean that 
the people of Albany and Schenectady 
County and Vicinity are opposed to it, be- 
cause most of the labor unions of that 
vicinity are on record as favoring the St. 
Lawrence development, although at least 
one chamber of commerce is in opposi- 
tion. 

I now wish to proceed from where I 
left off yesterday. I call attention to the 
fact that previous to the war, back in 
1940 and 1941, officials of our Govern- 
ment had pleaded unsuccessfully with 
the Congress to start construction of the 
St. Lawrence seaway because it was held 
to be absolutely necessary in order suc- 
cessfully to wage the war toward which 
everyone could see we were drifting. 
But they were unsuccessful in this; and, 
of course, after Pearl Harbor, construc- 
tion of the seaway was given up for the 
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duration of the war. Now we are ask- 
ing to have it approved as a post-war 
project. It appears that the same ofi- 
cials of our Government are equally de- 
sirous of having it completed as a post- 
war project, because they consider it es- 
sential to our post-war economy and 
national welfare. 

I wish to present some of the state- 
ments from high Government officials 
who favor the St. Lawrence development 
as a post-war project; but first I wish 
to read a .etter which was written to me 
under date of March 3, 1944, by the 
President cf the United States. This 
letter came to me unsolicited. I had no 
idea that it was coming, and there cer- 
tainly was no collusion between the 
White House and myself in connection 
with this letter. The letter reads as 
follows: 

THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, March 3, 1944. 
Hon. GEORGE D. AIKEN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR AIKEN: I am convinced that 
the time has come for a nonpartisan effort 
to secure congressional authorization for the 
St. Lawrence development in order that the 
project may be available fcr early post-war 
construction. 

The undertaking will offer such important 
benefits to many States that I am sure it 
will provide a desirable stimulus to indus- 
trial and business activity which wil! as- 
sist the entire country in its reconversion to 
a stable peacetime economy on a continued 
high-production level. Many competent 
studies have shown that it will not hurt the 
railroads or ports through which foreign 
commerce now flows but will ultimately in- 
crease their business. 

I am advising interested Federal agencies 
that your bill (S. 1885) modified to provide 
for construction as a post-war project, has 
my approval. 

I have appreciated your consistent support 
of this great undertaking. 

Very sincerely yours, 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 


As the chairman of the Committee on 
Commerce has said, from time to time 
he has requested reports from Govern- 
ment departments which might be in- 
terested in the development of the St. 
Lawrence seaway. I wish to submit 
those reports. 

The first is from the Secretary of State. 
It will be noticed that four of the de- 
partments were asked for reports on Oc- 
tober 8, 1943, and I wish to read those 
reports first. This is from the Depart- 
ment of State, dated April 10, 1944: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, April 10, 1944. 

Dear SENATOR BalLey: I refer to your let- 
ter of Ostober 8, 1943, transmitting a copy 
of S. 1385, a bill to provide for the improve- 
ment of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Basin 
in the interest of national defense, and for 
other purposes. 

The bill would approve the Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence agreement between the United 
States and Canada signed at Ottawa on 
March 19, 1941, providing for the construc- 
tion of dams and powerhouses in the In- 
ternational Rapids section of the St. Law- 
rence River and the completion of the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence deep waterway. The bill 
would authorize the President to fulfill the 
undertakings made in that agreement on 
behalf of the United States. The construc- 
tion would be undertaken under the direc- 


tion of the Secretary of War and the super- 
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vision of the Chief of Engineers. The 
bill would provide for an agreement between 
the federal Government and the Power Au- 
thority of the State of New York for the 
transfer to the State of the power facili- 
ties and the right to use the United States 
share of the waters at the project for hydro- 
electric purposes, such arrangement not to 
become effective until approved by the Con- 
gress. 

I suggest that S. 1385 be amended to au- 
thorize construction as a post-war rather 
than as a wartime project. This could be 
done by deleting the word “immediately” 
in line 12, page 2, of the bill, as well as 
the phrase “and shall be diligently pres- 
ecuted with a view to making essential facili- 
ties of said project available for national 
defense uses at the earliest possible mo- 
ment in lines 16 to 19 on the same page. 
Consideration might well be given to the 
desirability of describing the terms of the 
arrangement with the Power Authority of 
New York by means of a formula rather 
than the statement of a particular amount. 


I understand that since that time that 
matter has been satisfactorily settled be- 
tween the State of New York and the 
Federal Government. 


Subject to the foregoing suggestions, I 
recommend the enactment of 8. 1365. I 
believe that it would be desirable to assure 
the availability of the Great Lakes-St. Law- 
rence seaway and power project for early 
post-war. construction. The enactment of 
this bill now would provide the authoriza- 
tion for undertakings which would make 
an important contribution to the post-war 
period in providing for the expansion cf 
water-power development and for greater 
€fiiciency in transportation, as well as in 
providing employment on useful and essen- 
tial public works curing the period imme- 
diately following the war. 

The Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway and 
power project has been supported by lead- 
ers in the United States for many. years 
without regard to political affiliation. It is 
my earnest hope that Senator Aren’s bill 
authorizing this great project will be enacted 
into law. 

Sincerely yours, 
CORDELL HULL. 


Thus again the great Secretary of 
State, Mr. Hull, recorded himself as 
strongly favoring this project, to which 
ke has given so much of his time and 
effort during the past 10 years. 

The next report is from the War De- 
partment. It is similar in text, and I 
shall not readit. It was sent to the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina [Mr. BAILEY], 
chairman of the Committee on Com- 
merce, in response to his request for a 
report on October 8, 1943. I ask unani- 
mous consent to have the letter from the 
War Department, signed by Secretary 
Stimson, to the Senator from North 
Carolina printed in the Recorp at this 
point as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Wan DEPARTMENT, 

S Washington, April 15, 1944. 
Hon. Jostan W. BAILEY, 

Chairman, Committee on Commerce, 
United States Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR BAILEY: Reference is made to 
your letter of October 8, 1943, requesting a 
report on Senate bill No. 1385, “To provide for 
the improvement of the Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence Basin in the interest of national 
defense, and for other purposes.” 
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The bill would approve the egreement with 
Canada, published in House Document No. 
153, Seventy-seventh Congress, first session, 
providing for the construction of dams and 
power works in the International Rapids sec- 
tion of the St. Lawrence River, and the com- 
pletion of the St. Lawrence deep waterway, 
and authorize the President to fulfill the 
undertakings made in said agreement on be- 
half of the United States. The construction 
would be undertaken under the direction of 
the Secretary of War and the supervision of 
the Chief of Engineers. 

The bill would further authorize and 
direct the President to negotiate an arrange- 
ment with the power authority of the State 
of New York for the transfer to the State 
of the power facilities and the right to use 
the United States’ share of the waters at the 
project for hydroelectric-power purposes 
upon terms and conditions to be agreed 
upon, including provision for payment of 
$93,375,000, with interest. This arrangement 
is not to become effective until ratified by 
Congress. 

The Corps of Engineers, acting pursuant 
to Executive Order No. 8568, dated October 
18, 1940, has made investigations of sites 
for the dams, powerhouse, and locks in the 
Internetional Rapids section of the St. Law- 
rence River, and prepared plans and specifi- 
cations for construction of some of these 
works, made surveys of the lands necessary 
for such development, and investigated the 
titles to said lands. Work can be started 
promptly after authorization and appropri- 
ation of funds. 

Authorization of the St. Lawrence project 
at this time would pave the way for the 
incorporation of this important work in the 
post-war construction program: The bill 
S. 1385 provides a satisfactory and effective 
means of approving the agreement with Can- 
ada and authorizing the construction of the 
works allocated to the United States. It is 
suggested, however, that the language pro- 
viding that the work be undertaken imme- 
diately and prosecuted diligently with a view 
to making the facilities available for na- 
tional defense at the earliest possible mo- 
ment shou'd now be omitted. The language 
permitting the use of cost-plus-a-fixed-fee 
contracts should also be omitted. 

The copy of the bill herewith has been 
amended in accordance with the above sug- 
gestions. Some additional minor changes in 
wording which seem desirable in the inter- 
est of clarification have also been indicated. 
Enactment of the measure as thus amended 
is recommended. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that 
there is no objection to the submission of 
this report. X 

Sincerely yours, 
HENRY L. STIMSON, 
Secretary of War. 


Mr. AIKEN, The next letter is from 
the Federal Power Commission. It is 
dated April 8, 1944, and reads as follows: 


FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION, 
April 8, 1944. 
Hon. Jos1an W. BAILEY, 
Chairman, Committee on Commerce. 

DEAR CHAIRMAN EAILEY: In response to your 
communication of October 8, 1943, relative 
to S. 1385, a bill to provide for the improve- 
ment of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Basin 
in the interest of national defense, and for 
other purposes, we are enclosing herewith a 
report on the bill. This report has been 
submitted in accordance with Budget Bu- 
reau Circular No. 344, as amended, to the 
Bureau of the Budget, which advises that 
there would be no objection by that office to 
the presentation of the report to your com- 
mittee. 

Sincerely yours, 
LELAND OLps, 
Chairman. 
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The report on the bill by the Federal 
Power Commission is not very long. I 
shall read it: 


S. 1385 would approve the agreement be- 
tween the Governments of the United States 
and Canada, published in House Document 
No. 153, Seventy-seventh Congress, first ses- 
sion, which provides for the construction of 
dams and power works in the International 
Rapids section of the St. Lawrence River, for 
completion of the St. Lawrence deep water- 
way, and for development of plan. for a bet- 
ter use of the resources of the Niagara River, 
including preservation of the scenic specta- 
cle. The bill would authorize the President 
of the United States to fulfill the undertak- 
ings made in said agreement on behalf of the 
United States. The works allocated for con- 
struction by the United States under said 
agreement would be undertaken under the 
direction of the Secretary of War and the 
supervision of the Chief of Engineers. 

The bill would further authorize and di- 
rect the President of the United States to ne- 
gotiate an agreement with the power au- 
thority of the State of New York for the 
transfer to said authority of the power fa- 
cilities, in connection with the St. Lawrence 
project, and the right to use the United 
States’ share of the waters of that river for 
hydroelectric power purposes upon such 
terms and conditions as may be agreed upon, 
including provision for payment of $93,375,- 
000 with interest, by the power authority of 
the State of New York. The agreement is to 
be reported to Congress and will become 
effective when ratified by Congress and the 
State of New York. 


Mr. President, at this point I wish to 
point out that the bill I introduced, and 
which now is offered as an amendment to 
the pending rivers and harbors bill, does 
not make provision for the distribution 
of any of the electric energy from the 
International Rapids Dam. That would 
have to be considered later by the Con- 
gress, after the State of New York and 
the Federal Government had written a 
contract, and that contract will be sub- 
ject to approval by the State of New York 
and the Congress of the United States. 
Therefore, the matter of the distribution 
of power does not enter into the amend- 
ment which I am offering at the present 
time. 

I now continue to quote from the re- 
port of the Federal Power Commission: 


The Federal Power Commission is familiar 
with the proposed power development in the 
International Rapids section of the St. Law- 
rence River which S. 1385 would authorize. 
The Commission participated in the Inter- 
Departmental Board on the Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence project, which prepared an ex- 
haustive economic survey of the entire under- 
taking, published as Senate Document No. 
116, Seventy-third Congress, second session, 
in 1934. Furthermore, the Chairman of the 
Commission is serving as Chairman of the 
United States St. Lawrence Advisory Com- 
mittee, established by Executive Order No. 
8568, dated October 16, 1940, and participated 
in the negotiation of the agreement with 
Canada which would be approved by the pro- 
posed legislation. On the basis of its studies, 
the Commission is convinced that the St. 
Lawrence power project is of outstanding im- 
portance in connection with the region's 
post-war development. 

The Commission, under the Federal Power 
Act, has also had direct responsibilities ex- 
tending over a period of more than 20 years 
in connection with the utilization of the 
power resources of the Niagara River. On 
the basis of extensive investigations bearing 
on the comprehensive use of this great re- 
source in terms of scenic beauty as well as 
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power values, we are convinced that early 
reconsideration of the entire matter by the 
two Governments, as provided in article IX of 
the agreement with Canada, is essential to 
future development of the Niagara area, in- 
cluding the industrial centers of Buffalo, 
Niagara Falls, and adjacent communities. 
The _reat progress in the metallurgical and 
chemical industries during the war emph- 
sizes the need for additional low-cost power 
for post-war expansion in the area. 

For the above reasons the Commission is 
convinced that the enactment of S. 1385, at 
this time, would be in the public interest, 
providing the necessary authorization for 
undertakings which would make an im- 
portant contribution to the country’s post- 
war stability and strength. 

The Commission believes that S. 1385 is 
satisfactory to accomplish this purpose, pro- 
vided it is amended to authorize the under- 
taking as part of a program for meeting the 
country’s post-war needs. We recommend 
deletion of the word “immediately,” in line 
12, page 2, and the phrase “and shall be 
diligently prosecuted with a view to making 
essential facilities of said project available 
for national defense uses at the earliest pos- 
sible moment” in lines 16-19 on the same 
page. We would also direct attention to the 
provision in lines 18-22 on page 3 for re- 
porting the arrangement with the Power 
Authority of the State of New York to Con- 
gress “uvon the convening of its next ses- 
sion.” This period may well prove too short 
and we suggest that this provision be changed 
so that the arrangement may be reported 
to Congress “during its next session.” 

With these changes, the Federal Power 
Commission recommends adoption of S. 
1385. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised 
that there is no objection to the submission 
of this report. 

FEDERAL Power COMMISSION, 
By Letanp OLDS, Chairman. 
APRIL 4, 1944. 


Mr. President, I will say that the 
amendment which is now offered has in it 
the suggested changes, and, of course, it 
authorizes the development of the St. 
Lawrence seaway and power project as a 
post-war project. 

I kold in my hand a report from the 
Acting Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget, Paul H. Appleby, dated April 7, 
1944, addressed to the senior Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. BAILEY], 
chairman of the Committee on Com- 
merce. I ask unanimous consent to have 
the report printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
FarLanD in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 

The report is as follows: 

EXECUTIVE OFFICE 
OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BYDGET, 


April 7, 1944. 
Hon. Josian W. BAILEY, 
Chairman, Committee on Commerce. 

My DEAR SENATOR BAILEY: Under date of 
October 8, 1943, you referred to me for such 
suggestions as I deemed proper touching the 
merits of the bill, S. 1385, “To provide for 
the improvement of the Great Lakes-St Law- 
rence Basin in the interest of national de- 
fense and for other purposes.” 

This bill has been considered by the Presi- 
dent, and he believes that the St. Lawrence 
project should be authorized at this time 
as a post-war project, through the enact- 
ment, modified to accomplish this purpose, 
of the bill, S. 1385. 

I accordingly suggest the following amend- 
ments: Delete from the title the words “in 
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the interest of national defense"; page 2, 
line 12, delete the word “immediately”; page 
2, lines 17 to 19, delete the present words and 
substitute therefor “as expeditiously prose- 
cuted as may be consistent with budgetary 
requirements.” 

The War Department recommends, and I 
would not object to, the following additional 
amendments: Page 3, line 3, delete the words 
“revised estimate of”; page 3, line 20, delete 
the words “upon the convening of” and sub- 
stitute therefor the word “during”; pige 4, 
lines 1 to 7, change the first sentence of the 
last proviso so that it reads “That the cost- 
plus system of contracting shall not be used. 
This authority to contract may be exercised 
through such officer or officers as the Secre- 
tary of War may designate.” 

Very truly yours, 
Paul. H. APPLEBY, 
Acting Director. 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I have two 
other reports. It will be observed that 
the four reports which I have already 
submitted are in response to a request of 
the chairman of the Committee on Com- 
merce on October 8, 1943. After all those 
reports were in, the latest of them being 
under date of April 15, the chairman of 
the Committee on Commerce requested a 
report from the Department of Com- 
merce. That request was made on June 
27, 1944. That was long after we had 
expected hearings to be held on ihe bill 
by the Committee on Commerce. 

I submit the letter from Jesse H. Jones 
to the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Barley], chairman of the Committee on 
Commerce, under date of July 13, 1944. 
It is apparent that Mr. Jones could not 
have reported earlier on the bill because 
he had not been requested to do so. 

The letter reads as follows: 


THE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, July 13, 1944. 
Hon. Jostan W. BAILEY, 
Chairman, Committee on Commerce, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR Mn CHAIRMAN. Reference is made 
to your letter of June 26, 1944, in which you 
request my comments on S. 1385, a bill to 
provide for the improvement of the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence Basin in the interest of 
national defense, and for other purposes. 

Based upon the extensive studies that the 
Department cf Commerce has made, the De- 
partment has always supported this project, 
and I personally feel that this undertaking 
will strengthen our national economy. 

Before the Rivers and Harbors Commit- 
tee of the House of Representatives in 1941 
I gave my full support to the project as a 
national defense undertaking. I am equally 
convinced that it is an invaluable asset in 
any program of post-war production and 
commerce. The enactment of S. 1385 at this 
time is highly desirable so that we shall be 
ready to move ahead with construction as 
soon as conditions permit. 

You will probably be interested in the at- 
tached copy of a letter that I wrote Judge 
MANSFIELD, chairman of the House Commit- 
tee on Rivers and Harbors, on June 23, 1941, 
regarding H. R. 4297, a similar bill then pend- 
ing before that committee. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that 
there is no objection to the submission of 
this letter to the committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
JESSE H. JONES, 
Secretary of Commerce. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the letter from Jesse H. 
Jones to Judge MANSFIELD, chairman of 
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the House Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors, dated June 23, 1941, printed in 
the Recorp at this point. In the letter 
to Judge Mansrietp Mr. Jones set forth 
many good and sufficient reasons why the 
St. Lawrence development should be con- 
structed. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

JUNE 23, 1941. 
Hon. J. J. MANSFIELD, 
Chairman, Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear JUDGE MANSFIELD: I have your letter 
of June 3, enclosing H. R. 4927, a bill to pro- 
vide for the improvement of the Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence Basin in the interest of na- 
tional defense, and for other purposes, and 
stating that the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors would like to have an expression of 
the views of the Department of Commerce 
relative to the advisability of enacting this 
measure into law. 

At the request of the President, the De- 
partment of Commerce has been engaged for 
over a year in an extensive study of the St, 
Lawrence navigation and power project. The 
findings of this survey have been issued from 
time to time. In conducting this investiga- 
tion the Department has had the cooperation 
of many agencies of the Government, among 
others, the United States Maritime Commis- 
sion, the Board of Engineers for Rivers and 
Harbors of the War Department, the Bureau 
of Ships of the Navy Department, the Depart- 
ment of State, the Department of Agriculture, 
and the Department of Labor. The survey 
has considered the navigational aspects, the 
economic and commercial phases, the ship- 
building facilities of the Great Lakes, and the 
relationship of industrial development to low- 
cost electric power. 

As a result of these studies, the experts of 
the Department of Commerce have found 
that extensive commercial navigation 
through the proposed St. Lawrence route is 
wholly feasible. The only serious limitation 
upon free navigation over this channel is the 
closed season during the winter months, but 
this condition is no different from that exist- 
ing in the Great Lakes and the port of Mont- 
real. There is, of course, extensive utilization 
of the excellent port facilities in these areas. 

Studies of the Department show that the 
canal would reduce transportation costs to 
the Atlantic Ocean of certain agricultural 
and other commodities for a substantial sec- 
tion of the country. 

The Department's investigation of ship- 
building facilities in the Great Lakes area, 
which the canal would make accessible to the 
open seas, shows that there are extensive 
shipyards, some of which are equipped to 
construct oceangoing vessels, and some even 
naval vessels of the cruiser class, These fa- 
cilities could, with the canal, be utilized in 
building oceangoing ships, and have the ad- 
vantage of being far inland, 

The survey of the power requirements in 
the New York State area indicates that the 
power is needed and would in any event soon 
be absorbed in the industrial progress of this 
region. Power to meet defense needs at this 
time and for any possible recurring emer- 
gency is vital. 

As a means of commercial intercourse, just 
as the Panama Canal linked the east and 
west coasts, the St. Lawrence route would link 
the Middle West with the Atlantic, the Gulf, 
and the west coasts. 

This enterprise should be considered in 
relation to its importance to the Nation as 
a whole, just as power dams and other water- 
ways have been considered. We develop and 
maintain inland waterways- and intercoastal 
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canals. We provide navigation on the Hud- 
son, Potomac, Delaware, James, Savannah, 
Warrior, Mississippi, Missouri, Illinois, Ohio, 
Monongahela, Kanawha, Cumberland, San 
Joaquin, Columbia, and Willamette Rivers, 
all for the benefit of agriculture and com- 
merce. While each of these is of importance 
to its particular locality, they are also im- 
portant to the Nation as a whole. 

One development with which I am espe- 
cially familiar is the Houston Ship Channel, 
which has been of inestimable benefit to agri- 
culture and industry in the Middle West and 
Southwest, bringing the sea 50 miles inland, 
and providing another rail and water con- 
nection for intercoastal and foreign shipping. 

We cannot have too many inland water- 
ways, both in the interests of agriculture, 
trade, and industry, and for national defense. 
The value of the St. Lawrence project as a 
defense measure cannot be too strongly 
stressed, and I am nct thinking just of the 
immediate emergency, although that is vital. 
Regrettable as the thought of war is, recent 
developments make it imperative that we be 
prepared to meet it on any basis at any time. 
And no time should be lost. 

It is the Department’s conclusion, therefore, 
that the project should be undertaken. If 
thought advisable, it could easily be financed 
through the issuance and sale of revenue 
bonds payable from toll charges and the sale 
of power, with no cost to the taxpayers. 

Sincerely yours, 
JESSE H. JONEs, 
Secretary of Commerce, 


Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. AIKEN, I yield. 

Mr. DAVIS. A representative of the 
United Mine Workers, a Mr. Howell, came 
to see me and called my attention to a 
statement which was made yesterday by 
the Senator in reference to coal. My. 
Howell stated to me that he thought the 
Senator from Vermont had made a state- 
ment which was not based upon fact 
with reference to Mr. Lewis, president cf 
the United Mine Workers, and in quoting 
from his testimony in connection with 
the statement he gave before the House 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors on 
July 28, 1941, about the competitive as- 
pects of coal coming into the United 
States from other countries. He request- 
ed that it be called to the Senator’s at- 
tention. I read from the statement of 
Mr. John L. Lewis, president of the 
United Mine Workers of America, before 
the House Rivers and Harbors Commit- 
tee, July 28, 1941: 

It is with the full realization of the pov- 
erty and misery that beset the coal miners 
of the Nation through the long depression 
period, and which extended in coal from 1925 
until now, that we are prompted to be alert 
and opposed to any unnecessary displace- 
ment of coal for production of power and 
heat. 

What good, what benefits can we hope 
for, if the Government joins with us on the 
one hand to stabilize the industry, and 
then immediately sets about to displace coal 
for the generation of electricity, and builds 
a waterway as an inducement to foreign 
coals? Foreign production enjoys subsidies 
from European governments, both as re- 
gards production and transportation. There 
can be no question but that the eventuali- 
ties of this war, as regards international trade 
and finance, will be such, that bigger and 
better subventions will be the rule in many 
foreign coal-producing nations. The Ca- 
madian market is made to order for such 
an economic onslaught. 
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That is what Mr. Lewis calls attention 
to. He is not afraid of foreign competi- 
tion with United States coal. 

His statement continues as follows: 

Canada is geographically linked to Amer- 
ican coal, It is a natural American mar- 
ket. American coals used by Canada are 
for the most part transported in part, or 
full, by water transport. 

A deepening of the St. Lawrence Channel 
cannot possibly help American coal in low- 
ered transportation costs. It will help for- 
eign coals deliver to additional Canadian 
ports and save connecting rail hauls. 


Mr. Lewis’ statement continues: A 

I want to point out to the committee that 
following the last war it was the great hope 
of the American coal industry that we 
would be able to develop markets in Central 
and South America to which we had shipped 
coal for the first time during the emergency. 

What a lesson in coal marketing American 
coal operators learned? 

The discovery was made that British and 
German diplomacy had in its grip all of the 
influential business leaders and socialites in 
these nations. They owned the docks and 
the lighters, and despite the fact that under 
normal freight charges American coal could 
be delivered cheaper, we could not meet the 
exorbitant docking and lighter charges, com- 
missions of cliques and return loads, all of 
which spelled finis to American coal selling 
efforts. These conditions have not been re- 
moved, regardless of what our “Pollyanna” 
trade emissaries report. 


I understand that the reason why Mr. 
Lewis asked that what I have read be 
shown in the Recorp is the Senator's 
misquotation of Mr. Lewis’ statement 
with reference to the competitive side of 
the subject concerning coal coming into 
this country. Later I shall ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp the complete state- 
ment of Mr. Lewis from which I have 
read. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I shall be 
very glad, indeed, to have the Senator 
from Pennsylvania ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recor the 
statement of Mr. Lewis. If I inadvert- 
ently ascribed to Mr. Lewis any state- 
ments or arguments which were made by 
someone else, I shall be very glad to have 
the correction made in the RECORD. 

I am interested in Mr. Lewis’ state- 
ment that we had hoped to develop the 
coal industry, and develop business rela- 
tions along that line with South Amer- 
ica. If it can be done, it would seem to 
be a very logical thing to do. It is also 
logical that it can be accomplished more 
easily if we make direct shipments from 
the Great Lakes to South America in- 
stead of having to load the coal on cars, 
transmit it by rail to water, and then re- 
load it into ships. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at 
this point as a part of my remarks a letter 
which I received from Secretary of Com- 
merce Jesse H. Jones under date of May 
30, 1944, in which Mr. Jones reiterates 
his support of the St. Lawrence seaway. 
I shall not read the letter because it is 
similar to one which was sent to the 
chairman of the committee. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD 
as follows: 
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THE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, May 30, 1944. 
Hon. GEORGE D. AIKE:., 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR: Receipt is acknowledged 
of your letter of May 19, 1944, and a copy of 
S. 1385, which you introduced in the Senate, 
to provide for the approval of the agreement 
between Canada and the United States of 
March 18, 1941, and to authorize the con- 
struction of the St. Lawrence seaway and 
power project. Based upon the extensive 
studies that the Department of Commerce 
has made, the Department has always sup- 
ported this project and I personally feel, as 
you do, that this undertaking will greatly 
strengthen our national economy. x 

You will recall that I appeared before the 
House Rivers and Harbors Committee in 1941, 
giving my full support to the project as a 
national defense undertaking. I am equally 
convinced that it is an invaluable asset in 
any program of post-war production and 
commerce. I am sure that the approval of 
S. 1385 at this time is highly desirable so that 
we shall be ready to move ahead with con- 
struction as soon as conditions permit, 

Sincerely yours, 
Jesse H. JONES, 
Secretary of Commerce. 


Mr. AIKEN. I wish to read a letter 
which I received under date of November 
25, 1944, from Mr. Grover B. Hill, Under 
Secretary of the Department of Agricul- 
ture and Deputy War Food Administra- 
tor. His letter is as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C., November 25, 1944. 
Hon. GEORGE D. AIKEN, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR AIKEN: I am glad to comply 
with your letter of November 17 by stating 
my views on the proposed St. Lawrence sea- 
way and power project. As you know this 
Department is already on record as favoring 
the project. Secretary Wickard, in a state- 
ment before the House Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors 3 years ago, endorsed both the 
navigation and power phases of the proposal 
for developing the St. Lawrence waterway. 

As Secretary Wickard pointed out in his 
statement, we believe that the development 
of the seaway would benefit American agri- 
culture as a whole by lowering transportation 
charges on the things farmers sell and the 
things they buy. It will aid in the restora- 
tion of our foreign markets after the war. It 
will increase our national security in times 
of crisis. 

In the post-war years ahead farmers will 
need every possible facility for promoting 
trade both in the markets here at home and 
in foreign markets. Transportation, always 
a vital factor in commerce, looms large in 
that trade. Seaways are of great importance 
to our agricultural Midwest. This is par- 
ticularly true of the St. Lawrence project. 
In addition to providing the States of the 
Great Lakes Basin with cheaper transporta- 
tion, the construction of the St. Lawrence 
seaway would link the people of this area 
to each other and to the outside world. Any 
reduction in transportation costs would be 
an important factor in strengthening the 
American farmer's competitive position in 
the world market. 

The power possibilities of the St. Lawrence 
project hold great promise to agriculture in 
the States where the delivery of cheap hydro 
power generated on the St. Lawrence would 
be feasible. In the States of New York, Ver- 
mont, and New Hampshire alone, there are 
still almost 50,000 farms without central- 
station electric service. In addition, there 
are more than 85,000 unelectrified nonfarm 
homes and establishments in the rural areas 
of these States. 
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We hope you will call on us any time we 
can be of assistance to you. 
Sincerely yours, 
Grover B. HILL, 
Under Secretary. 


I consider this a most significant letter 
because up to date a great part of the 
demand for the St. Lawrence seaway has 
come from the American farmer, who 
realizes the tremendous benefits which 
would accrue to him when this project is 
completed and in operation. 

It will be observed, Mr. President, that 
every agency of Government reporting on 
Senate bill 1385 has recommended the 
construction of the St. Lawrence seaway 
and power development as an essential 
post-war project. They recognize the 
fact that the years following the war may 
be no less critical than the years of the 
war itself. 

I call the attention of the Members of 
the Senate to the fact that it was only 
after every interested agency of Govern- 
ment had reported favorably on the St. 
Lawrence seaway development as a post- 
war project that the committee chair- 
man questioned the jurisdiction of the 
Commerce Committee over the bill. 

The post-war benefits to be derived 
from the development of the St. Law- 
rence seaway are threefold: 

First, it will provide easy and direct ac- 
cess for the flow of goods to and from 
the Great Lakes Basin to the markets of 
the world. It will actually bring Detroit, 
Toledo, Cleveland, and Buffalo as near, 
or nearer, to the ports of northern Europe 
as the ports of New York, Philadelphia, 
and Baltimore are today. 

In actual distance, Detroit is nearer to 
the markets of Russia and northern 
Europe than is the port of Baltimore, and 
yet Detroit, the most important export- 
ing center in the United States in per- 
centage of manufactured products, is cut 
off from the sea. 

The St. Lawrence seaway will cut the 
cost of transportation from Great Lakes 
cities to the world markets as much as 
half on many items of goods and ma- 
terials. It costs as much today to ship 
some kinds of freight from Detroit to 
the ports on the Atlantic seaboard as it 
does to ship those goods from Atlantic 
ports to Melbourne, Capetown, or Cal- 
cutta. 

This is of particular importance to the 
city of Detroit where previous to the war 
exports amounted to 15 percent of the 
total industrial economy of that city. 
In the highly competitive world market, 
this saving in transportation costs alone 
may mean the difference between being 
able to sell in foreign markets and not 
being able to do so. 

Here I should like to call to the atten- 
tion of the Senate the fact that on the 
committee of about 50 who are working 
to bring about the completion of the St. 
Lawrence seaway, a national committee 
recently formed, are many of the indus- 
trial leaders of the city of Detroit, in- 
cluding representatives of the Borg- 
Warner Corporation, the Chrysler Cor- 
poration, and the Ford Motor Co., besides 
others. 

To take the narrow provincial view 
that helping to maintain or improve the 
economic status of Great Lakes cities 
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and the agriculture of the Plains States 
is detrimental to any other part of the 
United States is an absurdity. 

The city of Detroit, for instance, buys 
goods from every State in the Union. 
The ability of Detroit, therefore, to place 
its goods upon world markets is of vital 
importance to every State. With the 
St. Lawrence seaway completed, lumber 
from the Pacific coast, sulfur from Texas 
and Louisiana, cotton from Mississippi 
and Alabama, resin from Georgia, pulp 
from South Carolina, manufactured 
goods and merchandise from the indus- 
trial East can be delivered in Detroit, 
Chicago, or Milwaukee by all-water 
transportation without unloading at any 
point and at a lower cost. 

The business of the city of Detroit 
is almost of paramount importance to 
the machine-tool manufacturers of New 
England and the East, and yet only a 
couple of days ago one of the best-known 
machine-tool manufacturers of New 
England asked me, “How would it help 
us if Detroit had frec access to the sea?” 
overlooking the fact that Detroit is the 
best customer they have. 

The economic life of a nation depends 
upon the adequacy of its transportation. 
This will be truer than ever at the end 
of this war. 

We have solved production problems, 
but we have not solved the problem of 
the distribution of goods and produce 
to the people who need them at a price 
which they can pay. 

Fully half of the transportation costs 
of many foods are represented by trans- 
portation charges alone, thus contribut- 
ing to a system of national scarcity and 
underconsumption. So long as this 
system of scarcity prevails in our coun- 
try we will have unemployment and un- 
dernourished, underclothed, and under- 
privileged people. So long as it prevails 
throughout the world we will have wars. 

The greatest step which can de taken 
toward making this land of ours a land 
of pler*y is the expansion of a coordi- 
nated transportation system which will 
include airways, highways, railways, and 
waterways. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Before the Sen- 
ator leaves his discussion of the impact 
of this project upon Detroit I should like 
to tell him from my first-hand knowl- 
edge how totally the opinion of Detroit 
sustains his point of view. Many studies 
have been made which are very specific 
in their nature, and it is perfectly clear 
that great commercial benefits, industrial 
benefits, will accrue from tidewater 
transportation to and from this great 
automotive center of the earth. Tide- 
water connection with the ports of the 
world is inevitably found to produce an 
almost inestimable advantage for labor, 
capital, industry, and society generally 
in that area. 

I wish to amplify that to this extent: 
We are constantly urged, as I suggested 
yesterday, that we must move into an 
era of freer international economy in 
the post-war period, and that it must be 
a time of lowering tariffs instead of 
increasing them. 
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While the automotive industry is not 
a tariff-protected industry the fact re- 
mains, it seems to me, that if there is any 
substantial hope of increasing the world’s 
economy through lowered trade barriers 
between countries, and if under those 
circumstances we have any hope of 
maintaining our standard of living and 
wages, we must have offsetting advan- 
tages, and the greatest possible offsetting 
advantage we can obtain is the natural 
advantage of the cheapest possible traffic 
relationship with the other nations of 
the world. So that from the standpoint 
of intelligent selfishness, at the same 
time in connection with our purpose to 
contribute, so far as possible, to this 
wider post-war economy, it seems to me 
what the Senator from Vermont is say- 
ing regarding the St. Lawrence project is 
absolutely indisputable from any stand- 
point whatsoever. 

Mr. AIKEN. I thank the Senator from 
Michigan for his observation, with which 
I entirely agree. I think anything that 
can be done to make the commerce of 
Detroit with the rest of the world greater 
is going to have an extremely beneficial 
effect, as I have said repeatedly, on every 
other State in the Union, because Detroit 
is the market for something that is either 
raised or manufactured in every State 


in the Union, and the more Detroit sells’ 


abroad—and Detroit is our greatest 
manufacturing export center—the more 
will every other State prosper. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. If the Senator 
will permit me further, neither the Sen- 
ator nor I would want to leave the im- 
plication that Detroit is to be the only 
beneficiary of this improvement. 

Mr. AIKEN. Certainly not. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. On the contrary, 
Detroit is merely the great assembly 
point for probably the greatest system 
of feeder industry in this country, and 
certainly throughout the remainder of 
the State of Michigan anything which 
contributes primarily to the industrial 
output and outlet of Detroit is a benedic- 
tion to the entire State. But it goes 
infinitely beyond that, because, I repeat, 
the industry of Detroit, concerning 
which the able Senator from Vermont 
chiefly speaks, is an industry which 
ramifies throughout this country in 
probably the greatest system of inter- 
locking industry in the world, So that 
the benefits which we have been dis- 
cussing in relation to Detroit are in 
reality a benediction upon the entire 
Nation. : 

Mr. AIKEN. What the Senator says is 
entirely true. I was merely using Detroit 
as an example because it so happens that 
a larger percentage of Detroit manufac- 
tures are exported in normal times than 
are the manufactures of any other large 
city in the United States. 

The greatest unfinished link in our 
system of transportation is the Interna- 
tional Rapids of the St. Lawrence River, 
which landlocks the Great Lakes Basin 
with its population of 45,000,000 and its 
immense industries. 

At this point I wish to read two ex- 
cerpts from an interesting letter which 
I read a few days ago in the New York 
World-Telegram. It is a letter from Mr. 
Wendell Phelps Dodge, publisher of the 
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Marine News. It is headed “Waterways 
development for national wealth,” and 
I read from it the following: 

With the greatest American merchant ma- 
rine in history looming, it would be inex- 
cusable not to make ready the Nation’s har- 
bors, channels, and roadsteads, and connect- 
ing inland waterways. All important east 
coast ports will surely have their navigation 
facilities ready, we are sure. 

America will soon be on the march again 
in peacetime pursuits. Employment will be 
our most important problem. Further devel- 
opment of our unparalleled natural, water- 
ways will provide useful work for thousands, 
increase local and naturai assets, add to our 
military might. 

Distribution, too, is a major problem. Low- 
cost water transportation is a large part of 
its solution. Owing to necessity for econ- 
omy, European nations make every possible 
use of their waterways. Development is con- 
stantly under way. 


I quote further from the letter of Mr. 
Dodge, editor of the Marine News: 

It is indisputable that ores, coal, oil, gaso- 
line, steel, sulfur, grain, and other bulk 
commodities, heavy manufactured products, 
can be moved at rock-bottom costs over wa- 
terways. We shall be seeking rock-bottom 
transportation costs during the post-war pe- 
riod—for a long time afterward. 

From absurd, prejudiced claims, much of 
the public has been made to believe that all 
waterborne commerce is transported only 
from one waterway terminal to another, 
Almost all of it is either prehandled or re- 
handled by other transportation systems, 
principally railways. The statement that wa- 
terway competition is injurious to other 
transportation systems is false. The opposite 
is true. 

Everyone, with facts and an interest in the 
country as a whole, knows that the improve- 
ment of a natural waterway for the benefit 
or protection of the people increase the wealth 
of the Nation. 


Mr. President, opponents of the St. 
Lawrence project try to scare shippers 
and boat operators on the Great Lakes by 
telling them that foreign boats will come 
in and take their commerce. This is 
nothing but a falsehood. Foreign ship- 
ping will not be permitted to engage in 
coastwise trade on the Great Lakes any 
more than it can take the business of the 
boats that ply between Norfolk and Balti- 
more and New York and Boston today. 

Opponents of the seaway have gone so 
far as to say we should not develop it be- 
cause it would benefit Canada. What 
a narrow, selfish view this is. 

To be sure Canada would have half of 
the water power developed, but three- 
fourths of the shipping on the Lakes to- 
day is done by the United States. Why 
should we not want to help Canada, any- 
way? Is it not better for us to have a 
strong neighbor to the north than a 
weakling? If Canada is strong, she is a 
better customer for our goods. She is a 
better protection agains: foreign enemies. 

The economic welfare of our two coun- 
tries is so closely bound together that, in 
general, what helps Canada helps us and 
what helps us helps Canada. 

As nations, we should grow stronger 
together for the day may come when we 
will need that strength and unity even 
more than we do in this hour. 

The relationship between Canada and 
the United States has long been the fin- 
est example of international amity in the 
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world. Three thousand miles of bound- 
ary lines stretch between the two coun- 
tries without military protection. Any- 
one who raises his voice against Canada 
in the matter of the St. Lawrence or in 
any other matter is doing a disservice to 
the United States. The present effort by 
interests opposing the St. Lawrence to re- 
pudiate the plain purpose of the United 
States-Canadian Boundary Waters 
Treaty of 1909 and the 1941 agreement 
is an attempt to get the Senate itself to 
administer a rebuff not only to our great 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull, but to 
the best friend we have among the na- 
tions of the world as well. 

The second great benefit to be derived 
from the seaway and power project is the 
great amount of electric energy which 
will be produced. 

Opponents of the St. Lawrence are 
again raising the time-worn and shabby 
cry that we will not need the power after 
this war. They said it a generation ago, 
they said it after the last war, they are 
Saying it today, and they say it every 
time anyone mentions development of a 
great public source of electric energy. 
They think of nothing new except dif- 
ferent ways of confusing with the same 
old baseless arguments the steps taken 
to complete this public improvement. 

There is bound to be a shortage of 
power after this war. Of course, rates 
for electricity can be held so high that 
there will always be a surplus, or they 
can be put so low that there will always 
be a shortage. Do we want the rates 
held high? Will that make for greater 
production and greater employment in 
America? Decidedly not. 

Let us now see what happened after 
the First World War. Even back in 
those days people were saying we would 
have a surplus of power when the war 
ended. 

In 1915 the total production of elec- 
tricity in America amounted to only 


-16,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours. 


In 1918 this had increased to 33,000,- 
000,000 kilowatt-hours, 

Then the First World War ended. Let 
us see what happened to the prediction 
that we would then have a surplus of 
power. 

In 1920 the consumption of power shot 
up to 44,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours. Z 
In 1922 it had reached 47,000,000,000 

kilowatt-hours. 

In 1929 the consumption was 96,000,- 
000,000 kilowatt-hours. That was the 
year when the financial crash came and 
the depression started, and one might 
naturally have assumed that the use of 
electricity would fall off with the coming 
of the great depression. 

But by 1940, after 10 years of depres- 
sion, it had reached a total of 144,000,- 
000,000 kilowatt-hours; and this year, 
1944, we will consume 240,000,000,000 
kilowatt-hours of electric energy, or 
nearly 10 times as much as we used 
during the First World War. 

There can be no doubt that the 6,600,- 
000,000 kilowatt-hours of electricity 
which will be generated in New York at 
the dam at Massena will be necessary to 
implement our present supply within the 
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next few years, provided it is made avail- 
able to the American people at reasonable 
rates. 

We are becoming more and more de- 
pendent on electricity with each passing 
year and there is no indication that the 
saturation point is yet in sight. 

People today would be buying hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars’ worth of new 
electrical equipment if they could get it. 
Over 4,000,000 farms still remain without 
central station service in our own land. 
The record of many countries, even those 
with which we are at war, is much better 
than our own in this respect. 

In the States of New York, Vermont, 
and New Hampshire, as was pointed out 
by Mr. Grover B. Hill, Under Secretary of 
Agriculture, approximately 50,000 farms 
almost within a stone’s throw of the site 
of the St. Lawrence development are 
without electricity, and approximately 
85,000 other rural homes do not have the 
blessings of electric current. 

As evidence of this I read t. short news 
item which appeared on November 29 of 
this year in the St. Albans Messenger, 
St. Albans, Vt.. This town is approxi- 
mately 75 miles from the site of the 
Massena Dam. The article is headed 
“Critical need for electric power noted— 
County’s utility prepares to fill post-war 
want”: 

Waiting backstage for the curtain to go up 
on the post-war stage is the electrical power 
industry—waiting to energize many helping 
arms such as home appliances and farm de- 
vices. 

Possibilities for such expanded service in 
St. Albans and elsewhere throughout Frank- 
lin County have been surveyed carefully by 
the Public Electric Light Co., it was learned 
today from A. W. Peterson, vice president 
and general manager. 


Mr. President, I wish to say in ex- 
planation that the Public Electric Light 
Co. is not publicly owned. That is the 
name of this small private utility which 
is very efficiently managed, and which 
Iam sure is one of the distribution sys- 
tems which would be prepared to dis- 
tribute St. Lawrence power at as low a 
cost as any publicly owned system could 
properly do it. There are some pri- 
vately owned systems which cannot 
properly distribute this power. They 
are not in condition to distribute it at 
a low cost because they have not as yet 
squeezed the water out of their capital 
structures. The opposition which comes 
from the electric power industry to the 
development of the St. Lawrence sea- 
way I am sure comes largely from such 
companies, and not from companies 
which are prepared to distribute power 
at low cost. 

I continue to read from the article: 

In the countryside the farmer already has 
attached the power-giving wires to some of 
his barn equipment; after the war it is ex- 
pected he will want to do more in this di- 
rection and will want to lift some of the 
burden of his wife’s housekeeping routine. 
Consequently there is expected to be a de- 
mand for automatic washing machines, for 
electric ranges and water heaters. And for 
the whole family’s sake there is expected to 
be many installations of frozen locker and 
storage units and much better lighting. 

Mr. Peterson’s findings, which, incidentally, 
coincide with those made by 80 other execu- 
tives throughout the country, indicate city 
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residents also are ready to use many more 
appliances. And they are going to ask for 
germicidal lamps for schoolrooms and bed- 
rooms, as protection against colds and other 
infections, and they will want television sets 
and other equipment that will add comfort 
and minimize household drudgery. 

Should the war in Europe end early next 
year, some of the most needed items may 
begin to appear late in the year, but Mr. 
Peterson counsels withholding hopes for a 
dependable flow of such equipment until 
guns everywhere have been silenced. 

His own company has been gearing itself 
for this much wider range of activity. Point- 
ing to the expansion that took place since 
1920—an increase in power production from 
2,500,000 kilowatts yearly to 44,000,000—he 
revealed a chart showing how this capacity 
is to be boosted 10 percent a year up to 1960. 

Today all home and farm needs are being 
met and besides power is being sent on to 
industrial centers. After the war consider- 
able of the latter portion probably will be 
made available to augment that going to 
home and farm. 

“We feel that the power industry and the 
allied fields of appliances and mechanical 
equipment will have considerable social sig- 
nificance in making life much more enjoy- 
able,” declared Mr. Peterson. 


This small company, which now pro- 
duces 44,000,000 kilowatts of power an- 
nually, and which anticipates an increase 
of 10 percent in demand each year until 
1960, is located, as I said about 75 miles 
from the site of the Massena Dam in the 
proposed St. Lawrence development. 

Mr. President, in view of the fact that 
there are 4,000,000 unserved farms in 
this country, and an untold number of 
unelectrified rural homes, we ought to be 
ashamed that such a condition has been 
permitted to exist solong. Of those who 
already have electric service, every farm, 
every home, and every industry will use 
more and more as time goes on. 

We have entered the age of nonferrous 
metal production and use. The produc- 
tion of aluminum is measured in billions 
of pounds and, as I stated yesterday, it 
takes 10 kilowatt-hours of electricity to 
make 1 pound of aluminum. Aluminum 
is principally electricity when it comes 
to cost. 

Magnesium has entered permanently 
into the field of commercial-metal pro- 
duction and will be used more and more 
where the lightness of the metal used is 
important. Cheap electric power is es- 
sential in the manufacture of magnesium. 
There is plenty of ore in the vicinity of 
the St. Lawrence development but there 
is a shortage of power. Therefore mag- 
nesium is not manufactured there at the 
present time. 

Our tremendous chemical industry, 
with gigantic advances necessitated by 
the war, will continue as a peacetime 
servant of the people. 

Farmers today are using low-cost 
nitrate fertilizer as a result of new dis- 
coveries which can only be utilized if 
electric energy is plentiful and cheap. 
The farmers of America can never go 
back to the days of high-priced nitrogen 
if they are to produce food and fiber in 
competition with the rest of the world. 

Since this war began, thousands upon 
thousands of farms in the north country 
have been equipped with electric milking 
machines and milk coolers. Only 
through this increased use of electricity 
has the American farmer been able to 
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supply the enormous production which 
has been demanded of him. 

During the past year, in spite of the 
scarcity of material, the emergency has 
been so great that the War Production 
Board has authorized the extension of 
electricity to 78,000 farms on the R. E. A. 
systems alone. The number of farms 
connected to private utility systems must 
also be very great, probably equally great. 

There are still millions of rural homes 
that are not served with electric light 
and power. We must not be content 
until every farm home in America is 
equipped for electricity. 

I have already said that the dam at 
Massena will have an annual output on 
both sides of the river of 13,200,000,000 
kilowatt-hours. This is a greater amount 
than has been produced in all the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority this year. It is 
three times as great as the output of the 
great Dnieper Dam in Russia. 

At this point I want particularly to 
call attention to the fact that plans are 
already being made in American factories 
for the restoration at the earliest pos- 
sible moment of the power plant at the 
great Dnieper Dam, which was destroyed 
when the great Russian retreat took 
place. I thought it was destroyed by the 
Russians, but I read in the newspapers a 


. couple of days ago that it was probably 


destroyed by the Germans. It does not 
matter who destroyed it. It has been 
destroyed; and the fact remains that our 
own factories in America are now draw- 
ing plans for the restoration of that great 
dam in Russia. Our factories will ob- 
tain business, and will furnish equipment 
for this dam and others all over the 
world which have been destroyed during 
this war. 2 

While Congress quibbles and permits 
selfish interests to block the construction 
of the St. Lawrence project right at our 
front door, American factories are de- 
signing and building tremendous tur- 
bines and other equipment for shipment 
abroad and planning the construction of 
gigantic power developments, not only 
for the Dnieper River, but for almost 
every other country on the face of the 
globe. 

St. Lawrence power will be the cheap- 
est power in North America. It will cost 
about one mill per kilowatt-hour at the 
dam. It can be delivered within a 200- 
mile radius for 24% mills per kilowgtt- 
hour. This 200-mile radius would take 
in most of New York, all of Vermont, all 
but a little of New Hampshire, a little 
of Maine, much of Massachusetts, and 
part of Connecticut. The 300-mile ra- 
dius, which is considered an economical 
transmission distance, would include vir- 
tually all of New England except, I be- 
lieve, a part of Cape Cod and some of 
Aroostook County, Maine, all of New 
York, and a large part of Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey. This power can be de- 
livered anywhere in northern New York, 
Vermont or New Hampshire for 24% mills 
per kilowatt-hour. Contrast this price 
with the cost of 1.39 cents which the New 
Hampshire Electric Cooperative now has 
to pay for power. The price of St. Law- 
rence power would be less than 20 per- 
cent of what the New Hampshire rural 
electric cooperative now has to pay. 
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This price of 214 mills would mean that 
our farm people in New York and New 
England and our little industries could 
enjoy the benefits of cheap light and 
power which the people of the T. V. A. 
and Pacific Northwest now have, and 
which I hope every part of our country 
will have in the near future. 

Mr. President, I hope that everyone 
will stop and consider the position of the 
northeastern section of our country at 
this time. We have been losing industry. 
We are bound to lose more industry after 
the war. It is not industry that is going 
anywhere. It is industry that is dying 
because it cannot continue with the 
handicaps under which it must suffer. 

In Vermont there is a factory which is 
owned by a company in Buffalo, N. Y. 
The factory in Vermont sent me its bill 
for power for the month of April, as I 
recall. It appeared to be approximately 
twice what had to be paid for power at 
Niagara. 

I do not know what good it would do 
the rest of the country to have the New 
England States and northern New York 
lose industry and population. I am told 
that New York State alone has lost 
500,000 population within the past few 
years. When one section of the country 
loses its industry, its economy, and its 
income, there is an adverse effect upon 
every other section of the country. 

Some years ago, I am told, it was 
planned here in the city of Washington 
that the great hydroelectric resources of 
three areas of our country were to be de- 
veloped. First was the Tennessee Valley; 
secondly, the Grand Coulee and Bonne- 
ville projects of the Pacific Northwest; 
and third, the St. Lawrence development 
in the northeast. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority was 
created in 1933. The power develop- 
ments there are now nearing completion. 
Even now its erstwhile bitter enemies 
dare not speak out in public against it, 
because it has been so successful. 

The power from the Grand Coulee and 
Bonneville developments has brought 
about a tremendous increase in the pro- 
ductivity of the North Pacific States. 
But the St. Lawrence still runs unhar- 
nessed to the sea. 

Utility companies protest, usually pri- 
vately, that St. Lawrence power would 
force them to reduce their rates, and 
that they cannot afford to do so. They 
are afraid to change their ways of doing 
business because they think that to do 
so would be disastrous to them, although 
the experience of almost every electric 
distribution system in the country has 
shown that when rates have been re- 
duced net income has not been reduced, 
but because of the increased sale a bet- 
ter net income has been enjoyed. I agree 
that if the St. Lawrence power were de- 
veloped, most of the private utilities 
would have to reduce their rates, but I 
cannot agree that they would lose money 
if they should do so. 

Attempts have been made to spread 
fear among the stockholders of utility 
companies that development of St. Law- 
rence power would jecpardize their in- 
vestment. The best answer to this is 
the statement of Hon. Leo T. Crowley, 
chairman of the board of directors of the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, 
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testifying before a House committee on 
July 3, 1941. At that time Mr. Crowley 
said: ‘ 

It has been contended that the opening 
of this seaway would harm the railroads and 
public utilities of the northeast section of 
the country. If this were true in any ap- 
preciable degree, the security obligations of 
these businesses would suffer. Since the 
banks insured by the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation hold about $850,000,000 of 
railroad security obligations and 8825, 000,000 
of public utility security obligations, I could 
not support this legislation if I thought that 
the railroads and public utilities would, on 
the whole, be affected adversely. Fortu- 
nately, the evidence indicates that the great 
advantages of opening up the Great Lakes to 
ocean traffic will not bring corresponding 
harm to the railways, and that the energy 
developed in the St. Lawrence will not hurt 
the utilities, but will rather fit into the long- 
term growth of our need for power. 

There is, therefore, little possibility that 
the investment character of railroad and 
public utility security obligations will be 
harmed by the legislation under considera- 
tion. Indeed, it may well be that their in- 
vestment quality will be enhanced. * * * 

It is entirely reasonable to conclude that 
the eastern roads will be gainers rather than 
losers on balance. 


Then Mr. Crowley said: 


What I have said relative to the effects of 
the St. Lawrence project on the railroads 
applies equally well to the public utilities. 
The power development will not hurt them 
and may indirectly benefit them. I have 
already pointed out that according to pre- 
defense estimates some $2,500,000 more 
horsepower of energy will have to be made 
available to the people of New York State 
in the next 10 years. Inasmuch as the 
American share of St. Lawrence power, about 
1,100,000 horsepower, would provides less 
than half of this increase in anticipated 
demand, it is obvious that the hydroelectric 
develcpment at the International Rapids con- 
stitutes no competitive threat whatever to 
existing public utilities. 


Mr. President, that is the statement of 
Mr. Crowley, who is known as a hard- 
headed businessman, and who is respon- 
sible for the safety of millions of dollars 
of bank deposits in this country. Would 
Mr. Crowley be likely to advocate a de- 
velopment which would impair the value 
of those deposits? 

Inasmuch as his testimony was given 
3 years ago, I was interested to learn 
whether he had changed his position re- 
garding this matter. I wrote to him and 
asked him whether he had, and what his 
present attitude is. On September 21, 
1944, he wrote me as follows: 


FOREIGN ECONOMIC ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., September 21, 1944. 
Hon. GEORGE D. AIKEN, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR AIKEN: Thank you for your 
letter of August 31 and the enclosure. I want 
to take this opportunity to reaffirm my sup- 
port of the St. Lawrence seaway and power 
project. Your bill (S. 1385) is identical in 
all respects to H. R. 4927 which I supported 
before the House Rivers and Harbors Com- 
mittee in 1941. As Chairman of the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation, I stated then 
that there was no danger of any adverse effect 
from the construction of this project on the 
security obligations of railroads and public 
utilities. With regard to the transportation 
aspects, our analysis then showed that in the 
importation of raw materials and the export 
of agricultural and manufactured products 
the seaway would give substantial savings in 
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transportation costs both to consumers and 
producers, The power supply provided by 
this project is needed in the northeastern 
section of the United States in an area that 
contains 20 percent of the population and 
nearly 25 percent of manufactures in the 
United States. This power is also among the 
cheapest new sources of power in continental 
United States and will, when developed, help 
bring great prosperity to New York and the 
New England States. 

Coming as I do from Wisconsin, I under- 
stand and sympathize with the urge of the 
people of mid-continental United States to 
have direct access to the cpen seas by cheap 
water transportation. As we return to peace- 
time commerce we are going to need this fa- 
cility more than ever before bzcause greater 
international exchange of goods and services 
must be one of the foundations of peace. A 
basic factor in industrial progress and im- 
provement in standards of living is reduced 
cost of production and transportation. The 
ability to provide goods at reasonable cost on 
a commercial basis in international trade is 
an important element in the maintenance of 
Tull employment in the United States and we 
must do everything within our power to pro- 
mote such trade. 

Let me say in conclusion that I know of no 
instance where lower power rates have hurt 
either those providing uch services or those 
receiving them. It is a basic tenet of eco- 
nomics that lower costs stimulate consump- 
tion, trade, and employment. 

* * * — * 

I want you to know that I appreciate the 
bipartisan support this project is receiving, 
as it is truly a project for the national 
welfare. 

I have been advised by the Bureau of the 
Budget that this matter has been considered 
by the President, and he favors the authori- 
zation of the St. Lawrence project at this 
time as a post-war project. 

Sincerely yours, 
Leo T. CROWLEY, 
Administrator. 


This statement and this letter from the 
man who is responsib?e for the protection 
of billions of dollars’ worth of bank de- 
posits, a large percentage of which are 
invested in railroads and public-utility 
holdings, ought to satisfy even the most 
skeptical investor in utility stock that 
his investment would be absolutely safe if 
the St. Lawrence seaway is constructed. 

Mr. President, we have heard a great 
deal about the opposition of railroads to 
the St. Lawrence seaway. It is a fact 
that the Association of American Rail- 
roads is formally on record as opposing 
the development not only of the St. Law- 
rence seaway but of other waterways as 
well. I think that is a short-sighted atti- 
tude to take. I hope the Association of 
American Railroads wili reconsider and 
will correct its position at some time in 
the near future. I know for a fact that 
many persons engaged in railroading are 
not only not opposed to the “t. Lawrence 
seaway but are actually in favor of it, 
and some of them are working for it. 

As evidence of the fact that the sea- 
way would not hurt railroads in the 
Northeast, but actually would benefit 
them, I read an excerpt from a dispatch 
which appeared in the Wall Street Jour- 
nal for November 16, 1944. In the States 
of New York and Vermont there is a 400- 
mile railroad, the Rutland Railroad. It 
was formerly controlled by two larger 
railroads, and at one time had a nice 
reserve, which was used up in paying in- 
creased stock dividenc's when the depres- 
sion struck. Thereafter it was forced 
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into receivership. Naturally, it has ap- 
plied for permission to file a reorganiza- 
tion plan. The dispatch in the Wall 
Street Journal reads as follows: 

Rutland Railroad soon will petition the 
Vermont district court for an extension of 
time in which to file a plan of reorganiza- 
tion, now due to be filed by December 6, it 
was reported from Washington. 

Prospective developments affecting the 
road's traffic and earnings, including the 
possibility that Congress will approve the St. 
Lawrence seaway project which is paralleled 
by the Rutland’s Ogdensburg branch, will 
be cited as reasons for the delay. The con- 
struction of the seaway project would have 
a highly beneficial effect on the road's traffic 
volume, it was said. 


That statement appeared in the Wall 
Street Journal with regard to the Rut- 
land Railroad, which we all know would 
be tremendously benefited by the con- 
struction of the St. Lawrence seaway. 

Along the same line of 1Sasoning, I 
cannot see why the New Ycrk Central 
would not also be greatly benefited, inso- 
far as its lines running through this 
area would be affected, because it cer- 
tainly would have a vast increase in the 
amount of freight it would carry, par- 
ticularly during the winter months when 
the seaway could not be used and the 
additional freight would have to be car- 
ried by some other means. 

It is estimated that the International 
Rapids section development would re- 
quire an average of 11,150 men at the 
site if built in 4 years and an averace 
of 7,440 at-site employees if built in 6 
years. At-site man-hours are estimated 
at 82,486.000 and off-site man-hours as 
140,225,000, the total exceeding 220,000,- 
000 man-hours. 

A little figuring will show that the 
total number of men required for the 
International Rapids development would 
be approximately 25,000 at the site and 
off the site. I assume that the off-site 
employment would be utilized largely in 
the manufacture of materials and in 
transportation. The employment of that 
number of men over a 4-year period can- 
not be consicered lightly. 

During the course of the hearings held 
by the House committee in 1941, op- 
ponents of the seaway maintained that 
it would require the labor of 100,000 men, 
80 percent of them skilled or semiskilled, 
over a 4-year period. They objected to 
the great development at that time be- 
cause, as they said, we could not spare 
the manpower. It appeared that the 
estimate of 100,000 was arrived at by in- 
cluding the number of men who would 
be required for the expansion and de- 
velopment of other facilities in the Great 
Lakes area, which expansion and de- 
velopment, much of it private, would 
follow the completion of the seaway. 

The very arguments which were used 
against the construction of the seaway 
at that time will bear heavily in favor of 
its construction at the end of this war. 
The giving of work to 100,000 men in pub- 
lic and private industry means “direct 
support for half a million people. It 
means more than that. It means busi- 
ness for railroads, business for coal 
mines, and business for merchants and 
manufacturers. It means that more 
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shoes, shirts, gloves, tools, and equip- 
ment manufactured all over the United 
States will be’sold directly for use on the 
project itself and for use of the families 
of the men employed. 

It means lightening the fear of return- 
ing soldiers that they may have to join 
the ranks of the unemployed. We do not 
want any more W. P. A. and relief rolls, 
We have had enough humiliating make- 
work projects. There is sufficient work 
to be done to give every returning service- 
man an honest job. 

If the St. Lawrence seaway develop- 
ment will result in the employment of 
100,000 skilled and semi-skilled workmen 
over a 4-year period, it will stand out 
as one of the most important public 
works ever undertaken. 

It will be one of the most important 
for more than the reason that it will 
provide employment over those years 
for a hundred thousand men. It will be 
more important because when its navi- 
gation and power facilities are completed, 
it will contribute directly to the prosper- 
ity of the forty-five to fifty million people 
who live in the Great Lakes Basin, and 
indirectly to the 135,000,600 who live in 
the United States. It will create new 
wealth and its contribution to the battle 
against unemployment will thereby be- 
come permanent. Likewise, it will cre- 
ate permanent facilities of a lasting value 
to the defense and security of the United 
States, Canada, and the entire Western 
Hemisphere. 

The opposition to the St. Lawrence de- 
velopment that distresses me most is the 
opposition which is concentrated in a 
few sections and localities of our coun- 
try. It is true that there are few of 
them. There should be none. I have a 
strong suspicion that the opposition is 
fostered and inspired by certain well- 
organized interests rather than by the 
people themselves. 

When we say that developing the re- 
sources and increasing the wealth of 
one part of our country will be detri- 
mental to other parts of the Nation, we 
are admitting that we have reached the 
limit of our economic growth, I shall 
never concede that to be true. I main- 
tain that we must develop our wealth 
in whatever part of this Nation we find 
it, and that in so doing we will benefit the 
entire Nation. 

Ours is not a static economy. The very 
fact that the electrical output of the 
United States increased from 14,000,000,- 
090 kilowatt-hours in 1914 to 240,000,000,- 
000 kilowatt-hours in 1944 should con- 
vince anyone of the truth of that state- 
ment. 

The Department of Commerce has 
made the following statement: 

The average tons of freight originating in 
the decade of 1950 will probably be between 
242,000,000 and 374,000,000 greater than the 
average of 1930-39. The 10,000,000 tons of 
additional American traffic which may use the 
St. Lawrence at maximum utilization would 


be but a fraction of the expected increase in 
railroad activity. 


Assuming 300,000,000 tons to be the 
average increase for the decade of 1950, 
the St. Lawrence seaway would carry 
only 3 percent of it. Railways, highways, 
airways, and other waterways must be 
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expanded to carry the remaining 97 per- 
cent. 

We know that after this war we must 
substantially increase the amount of 
business done. We know that when we 
reconvert to peace it must not be to the 
1939 or 1940 economy, but to not less than 
a 50 percent increase over the national 
economy of those years. 

A tremendous increase in shipping and 
in air transportation will open a new era 
in world commerce. International com- 
merce can be the world’s greatest indus- 
try after this war. 

The production of American farms and 
factories will find its way to every country 
on the globe, and raw materials and 
goods from those countries will be re- 
ceived by us in return. 

The imagination cannot comprehend 
the extent of the potential increase in 
world commerce. We must be ready for 
it. We must work for it. 

Much of the commerce of other coun- 
tries will originate on inland waterways, 
or be loaded directly on ocean-going ves- 
sels. Five-sixths of the earth’s area is 
covered by water. For the most part, the 
world’s commerce will be water-borne. 

We face a highly competitive world. If 
we are to maintain the standard of liv- 
ing which Americans now enjoy, we must 
meet that competition. We must meet 
it successfully, or lose business and see 
American wages and standards beaten 
down. 

Mr. President, about a nonth ago I 
spoke to the Detroit Board of Commerce, 
and I should like to read for about 2 
minutes from the address which I deliv- 
ered at that time, as follows: 

A second factor which we must consider in 
relation to foreign markets is the importance 
of low prices in international competition. 
The manufacturing centers of Europe will be 
under pressure to sell abroad at almost any 
price in order to secure foreign exchanges for 
the importation of their food requirements. 
We must remember that they are finally 
learning the art of mass production, particu- 
larly since the war which has given them 
knowledge of American methods and access to 
American equipment under lend-lease and 
other devices. 

They will be able to produce under com- 
parable technological conditions, with the 
difference of wages as the principal distin- 
guishing factor in the cost of production. We 
will be unable to compete with these other 
countries in foreign markets except by low- 
ering the delivered cost of the goods. 

We should, therefore, do everything pos- 
sible to lower the cost of transportation as 
this is a major cost where the products are 
manufactured in the midcontinent and have 
to be shipped several hundred miles by rail 
to shipside. In the case of many products, 
the St. Lawrence seaway will make a differ- 
ence of almost 50 percent in the cost of 
transportation. European manufacturing 
centers are largely within easy access of deep 
sea water transportation. 

Although in Russia many of the manufac- 
turing centers are located in the interior of 
the country, the present Russian Govern- 
ment has foresightedly created a waterway 
system that connects the Arctic Ocean and 
the White Sea with the Baltic Sea, the Baltic 
Sea with the Caspian Sea, and the latter, 
through a connection between the Volga 
River and the Don River, with the Black Sea. 
Hence Russia is able to bring her produce 
into foreign markets by means of cheap 
water transportation. 
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Russia may not wish to export during the 
reconstruction period of 5 or even 10 years, 
except enough to import essential products. 
It is foreseeable, however, that sooner or later 
Russia will want to enter foreign markets 
and then we will be up against the most for- 
midable competitor in the world. 

What helps the country as a whole helps 
Detroit and I am sure that the rest of the 
country realizes that the reverse of this is 
equally true. Your ability to purchase raw 
materials and semifinished products from 
Massachusetts and Connecticut, from New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, and 
Oregon, and from Illinois and Wisconsin, 
depends upon your ability to sell your prod- 
ucts to the rest of the country and abroad. 


Mr. President, I think that any high 
military officer will say that the reason 
Germany is still in the war is because of 
her magnificent system of inland water- 
ways which permits her to continue 
fighting us even after we have blowr up 
her railroads. 

It is also true that had it not been for 
the great inland system of waterways in 
Russia, Russia would have been put out 
of the war at the tine the Germans ad- 
vanced into Russia until they were finally 
held at Stalingrad in 1942. 

Low-cest transportation and power 
will be vital factors in meeting our post- 
war competitive problems. Transporta- 
tion and pover must be both cheap and 
adequate. Manpower must be comple- 
mented with lost-cost electiic power if 
the high wage level of American industry 
is to continue. The St. Lawrence sea- 
way will contribute materially to both 
these factors. It will be almost indispen- 
sable and the people of this country have 
every right to demand authorization for 
its construction by the Congress now. 

Mr. President, Lefore I conclude I ask 
to have inserted in the Recorp at this 
point in my remarks a copy of the bound- 
ary waters treaty between the United 
States and Great Britain signed at 
Washington January 11, 1909, and also 
a copy of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
agreement between the United States 
and Canada, signed March 19, 1941. 
` The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Wuenrry in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, the request of the Senator from 
Vermont is granted. 

The treaty and agreement are as fol- 
lows: : 
BOUNDARY WATERS AND QUESTIONS ARISING 

ALONG THE BOUNDARY BETWEEN THE UNITED 

STATES OF AMERICA AND CANADA—TREATY 

BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 

AND GREAT BRITAIN > 7 
BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF 

AMERICA—A PROCLAMATION 

Whereas a Treaty between the United 
States of America and His Majesty the King 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland and of the British Dominions beyond 
the Seas, Emperor of India, to prevent dis- 
putes regarding the use of boundary waters 
and to settle all questions which are now 
pending between the United States and the 
Dominion of Canada involving the rights, ob- 
ligation, or interests of either in relation to 
the other or to the inhabitants of the other, 
along their common frontier, and to make 
provision for the adjustment and settlement 
of all such questions as may hereafter arise, 
was concluded and signed by their respective 
Plenipotentiaries at Washington on the 
eleventh day of January, one thousand nine 
hundred and nine, the original of which 
Treaty is word for word as follows: 
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The United States of America and His 
Majesty the King of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland and of the British 
Dominions beyond the Seas, Emperor of 
India, being equally desirous to prevent dis- 
putes regarding the use of boundary waters 
and to settle all questions which are now 
pending between the United States and the 
Dominion of Canada involving the rights, 
obligations, or interests of either in relation 
to the other or to the inhabitants of the 
other, along their common frontier, and to 
make provision for the adjustment and set- 
tlement of all such question as may here- 
after arise, have resolved to conclude a treaty 
in furtherance of these ends, and for that 
purpose have appointed as their respective 
plenipotentiaries: 

The President of the United States of 
America, Elihu Root, Secretary of State of 
the United States; and 

His Britannic Majesty, the Right Hon- 
orable James Bryce, O. M., his Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary at Wash- 
ington; 

Who, after having communicated to one 
another their full powers, found in good and 
due form, have agreed upon the following 
articles: 


Preliminary article 


For the purposes of this treaty. boundary 
waters are defined as the waters from main 
shore to main shore of the lakes and rivers 
and connecting waterways, or the portions 
thereof, along which the international bound- 
ary between the United States and the 
Dominion of Canada passes, including all 
bays, arms, and inlets thereof, but not in- 
cluding tributary waters which in their 
natural channels would flow into such lakes, 
rivers, and waterways, or waters flowing from 
such lakes, rivers, and waterways, or the 
waters of rivers flowing across the boundary. 


Article I 


The High Contracting Parties agree that 
the navigation of all navigable boundary 
waters shall forever continue free and open 
for the purposes of commerce to the inhabi- 
tants and to the ships, vessels, and boats of 
both countries equally, subject, however, to 
any laws and regulations of either country, 
within its own territory, not inconsistent with 


-such privilege of free navigation and apply- 


ing equally and without discrimination to 
the inhabitants, ships, vessels, and boats of 
both countries. 

It is further agreed that so long as this 
treaty shall remain in force, this same right 
of navigation shall extend to the waters of 
Lake Michigan and to all canals connecting 
boundary waters, and now existing or which 
may hereafter be constructed on either side 
of the line. Either of the High Contracting 
Parties may adopt rules and regulations gov- 
erning the use of such canals within its own 
territory and may charge tolls for the use 
thereof, but all such rules and regulations 
and àll tolls charged shall apply alike to the 
subjects or citizens of the High Contracting 
Parties and the ships, vessels, and boats of 
both of the High Contracting Parties, and 
they shall be placed on terms of equality in 
the use thereof. 

Article II 


Each of the High Contracting Parties re- 
serves to itself or to the several State Gov- 
ernments on the one side and the Dominion 
or Provincial Governments on the other as 
the case may be, subject to any treaty pro- 
visions now existing with respect thereto, 
the exclusive jurisdiction and control over 
the use and diversion, whether temporary or 
permanent, of all waters on its own side of 
the line which in their natural channels 
would flow across the boundary or into 
boundary waters; but it is agreed that any 
interference with or diversion from their nat- 
ural channel of such waters on either side 
of the boundary, resulting in any injury on 
the other side of the boundary, shall give 
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rise to the same rights and entitle the in- 
jured parties to the same legal remedies as 
if such injury took place in the country 
where such diversion or interference occurs; 
but this provision shall not apply to cases 
already existing or to cases expressly cov- 
ered by special agreement between the parties 
hereto. 

It is understood, however, that neither of 
the High Contracting Parties intends by the 
foregoing provision to surrender any right, 
which it may have, to object to any inter- 
ference with or diversions of waters on the 
other side of the boundary the effect of which 
would be productive of material injury to 
the navigation interests on its own side of 
the boundary. 

Article II 

It is agreed that, in addition to the uses, 
obstructions, and diversions heretofore per- 
mitted or hereafter provided for by special 
agreement between the Parties hereto, no 
further or other uses or obstructions or di- 
versions, whether temporary or permanent, 
of boundary waters on either side of the line, 
effecting the natural level or flow of boundary 
waters on the other side of the line, shall 
be made except by authority of the United 
States or the Dominion of Canada within 
their respective jurisdictions and with the 
approval, as hereinafter provided, of a joint 
commission, to be known as the International 
Joint Commission. 

The foregoing provisions are not intended 
to limit or interfere with the existing rights 
of the Government of the United States on 
the one side and the Government of the 
Dominion of Canada on the other, to under- 
take and carry on governmental works in 
boundary waters for the deepening of chan- 
nels, the construction of breakwaters, the 
improvement of harbors, and other govern- 
mental works for the benefit of commerce 
and navigation, provided that such works are 
wholly on its own side of the Hne and do 
not materially affect the level or flow of the 
bouncary waters on the other, nor are such 
provisions intended to interfere with the or- 
dinary use of such waters for domestic and 
sanitary purposes. 


Article IV 


The High Contracting Parties agree that, 
except in cases provided for by special agree- 
ment between them, they will not permit the 
construction or maintenance on their re- 
spective sides of the boundary of any re- 
medial or protective works or any dams or 
other obstructions in waters flowing from 
boundary waters or in waters at a lower level 
than the boundary in rivers flowing across 
the boundary, the effect of which is to raise 
the natural level of waters on the other side 
of the boundary unless the construction 
or maintenance thereof is approved by the 
aforesaid International Joint Commission. 

It is further agreed that the waters hercin 
defined as boundary waters and waters flow- 
ing across the boundary shall not be polluted 
on either side to the injury of health or 
property on the other. N 

P Article V 

The High Contracting Parties agree that 
it is expedient to limit the diversion of 
waters from the Niagara River so that the 
level of Lake Erie and the flow of the stream 
shall not be appreciably affected. It is the 
desire of both Parties to accomplish this 
object with the least possible injury to in- 
vestments which have already been made in 
the construction of power plants on the 
United States side of the river under grants 
of authority from the State of New York, 
and on the Canadian side of the river under 
licenses authorized by the Dominion of Can- 
ada and the Province of Ontario. 

So long as this treaty shall remain in force, 
no diversion of the waters of the Niagara 
River above the Falls from the natural course 
and stream thereof shall be permitted except 
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for the purposes and to the extent herein- 
after provided. 

The United States may authorize and per- 
mit the diversion within the State of New 
York of the waters of said river above the 
Falls of Niagara, for power purposes, not ex- 
ceeding in the aggregate a daily diversion at 
the rate of twenty thousand cubic feet of 
water per second. 

The United Kingdom, by the Dominion of 
Canada, or the Province of Ontario, may au- 
thorize and permit the diversion within the 
Province of Ontario of the waters of said 
river above the Falls of Niagara, for power 
purposes, not exceeding in the aggregate a 
daily diversion at the rate of thirty-six thou- 
sand cubic feet of water per second. 

The prohibitions of this article shall not 
apply to the diversion of water for sanitary 
or domestic purposes, or for the service of 
canais for the purposes of navigation. 


Article VI 


The High Contracting Parties agree that 
the St. Mary and Milk Rivers nd their tribu- 
taries (in the State of Montana and the 
Provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan) are 
to be treated as one stream for the purposes 
of irrigation and power, and the waters 
thereof shall be apportioned equally between 
the two countries, but in making such equal 
apportionment more than half may be taken 
from one river and less than half from the 
other by either country so as to afford a 
more beneficial use to each. It is further 
agreed that in the division of such waters 
during the irrigation season, between the 
Ist of April and 31st of October, inclusive, 
annually, the United States is entitled to a 
prior appropriation of 500 cubic feet per sec- 
ond of the waters of the Milk River, or so 
much of such amount as constitutes three- 
fourths of its natural flow, and that Canada 
is entitled to a prior appropriation of 500 
cubic feet per second of the flow of St. Mary 
River, or so much of such amount as con- 
stitutes three-fourths of its natural flow. 

The channel of the Milk River in Canada 
may be used at the convenience of the United 
States for the conveyance, while passing 
through Canadian territory, of waters di- 
verted from the St. Mary River. The pro- 
visions of Article II of this treaty shall apply 
to any injury resulting to property in Canada 
from the conveyance of such waters through 
the Milk River. 

The mepgsurement and apportionment of 
the water to be used by each country shall 
from time to time be made jointly by the 
properly constituted reclamation officers of 
the United States and the properly consti- 
tuted irrigation officers of His Majesty under 
the direction of the International Joint Com- 
mission. 

Article VII 

The High Contracting Parties agree to es- 
tablish and maintain an International Joint 
Commission of the United States and Canada 
composed of six commissioners, three on the 
part of the United States appointed by the 
President thereof, and three on the part of 
the United Kingdom appointed by His 
Majesty on the recommendation of the Gov- 
ernor in Council of the Dominion of Canada. 


Article VIII 


This International Joint Commission shall 
have jurisdiction over and shall pass upon 
all cases involving the use or obstruction or 
diversion of the waters with respect to which 
under Articles III and IV of this treaty the 
approval of this Commission is required, and 
in passing upon such cases the Commission 
shall be governed by the following rules or 
principles which are adopted by the High 
Contracting Parties for this purpose: 

The High Contracting Parties shall have, 
each on its own side of the boundary, equal 
and similar rights in the use of the waters 
hereinbefore defined as boundary waters. 
The following order of precedence shall be 
observed among the various uses enumerated 
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hereinafter for these waters, and no use shall 
be permitted which tends materially to con- 
flict with or restrain any other use which is 
given preference over it in this order of 
precedence: 

(1) Uses for domestic and sanitary pur- 
poses; 

(2) Uses for navigation, including the sery- 
ice of canals for the purposes of navigation; 

(3) Uses for power and for irrigation pur- 
poses. 

The foregoing provisions shall not apply 
to or disturb any existing uses of boundary 
waters on either side of the boundary. 

The requirement for an equal division may 
in the discretion of the Commission be sus- 
pended in cases of temporary diversions along 
boundary waters at points where such equal 
division can not be made advantageously on 
account of local conditions, and where such 
diversion does not diminish elsewhere the 
amount available for use on the other side. 

The Commission in its discretion may make 
its approval in any case conditional upon the 
construction of remedial or protective works 
to compensate so far as possible for the par- 
ticular use or diversion proposed, and in such 
cases may require that suitable and adequate 
provision, approved by the Commission, be 
made for the protection and indemnity 
against injury of any interests on either side 
of the boundary. 

In cases involving the elevation of the 
natural level of waters on either side of the 
line as a result of the construction or main- 
tenance on the other side of remedial or 
protective works or dams or other obstruc- 
tions in boundary waters or in waters flowing 
therefrom or in waters below the boundary 
in rivers flowing across the boundary, the 
Commission shall require, as a condition of 
its approval thereof, that suitable and ade- 
quate provision, approved by it, be made for 
the protection and indemnity of all interests 
on the other side of the line which may be 
injured thereby. 

The majority of the Commissioners shall 
have power to render a decision. In case the 
Commission is evenly divided upon any ques- 
tion or matter presented to it for decision, 
separate reports shall be made by the Com- 
missioners on each side to their own Gov- 
ernment. The High Contracting Parties shall 
thereupon endeavor to agree upon an adjust- 
ment of the question or matter of difference, 
and if an agreement is reached between them, 
it shall be reduced to writing in the form of a 
protocol, and shall be communicated to the 
Commissioners, who shall take such further 
proceedings as may be necessary to carry out 
such agreement. 

Article 1X 


The High Contracting Parties further agree 
that any other questions or matters of dif- 
ference arising between them involving the 
rights, obligations, or interests of either in 
relation to the other or to the inhabitants 
of the other, along the common frontier be- 
tween the United States and the Dominion 
of Canada, shall be referred from time to 
time to the International Joint Commission 
for examination and report, whenever either 
the Government of the United States or the 
Government of the Dominion of Canada shall 
request that such questions or matters of 
difference be so referred. 

The International Joint Commission is au- 
thorized in each case so referred to examine 
into and report upon the facts and circum- 
stances of the particular questions and mat- 
ters referred, together with such conclusions 
and recommendations as may be appropriate, 
subject, however, to any restrictions or ex- 
ceptions which may be imposed with respect 
thereto by the terms of the reference. 

Such reports of the Commission shall not 
be regarded as decisions of the questions or 
matters so submitted either on the facts or 
the law, and shall in no way have the char- 
acter of an arbitral award. 
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The Commission shall make a joint report 
to both Governments in all cases in which 
all or a majority of the Commissioners agree, 
and in case of disagreement the minority 
may make a joint report to both Govern- 
ments, or separate reports to their respective 
Governments. 

In case the Commission is evenly divided 
upon any question or matter referred to it 
for report, separate reports shall be made by 
the Commissioners on each side to their own 
Government. 


Article X 


Any questions or matters of differerice aris- 
ing between the High Contracting Parties 
involving the rights, obligations, or interests 
of the United States or of the Dominion of 
Canada either in relation to each other or 
to their respective inhabitants, may be re- 
ferred for decision to the Internationa! Jofnt 
Commission by the consent of the two Par- 
ties, it being understocd that on the part of 
the United States any such action will be 
by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, and on the part of His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment with the consent of the Governor 
General in Council. In each case so referred, 
the said Commission is authorized to ex- 
amine into and report upon the facts and 
circumstances of the particular questions 
and matters referred, together with such con- 
clusions and recommendations as may be 
appropriate, subject, however, to any restric- 
tions or exceptions which may be impored 
with respect thereto by the terms of the 
reference. 

A majority of the said Commission shail 
have power to render a decision or finding 
upon any of the questions or matters so 
referred. 

If the said Commission is equally divided 
or otherwise unable to render a decision or 
finding as to any questions or matters so 
referred, it shall be the duty of the Com- 
missioners to make a joint report to both 
Governments, or separate reports to their 
respective Governments, showing the differ- 
ent conclusions arrived at with regard to 
the matters or questions so referred, which 
questions or matters shall thereupon be re- 
ferred for decision by the High Contracting 
Parties to an umpire chosen in accordance 
with the procedure prescribed in the fc urth, 
fifth, and sixth paragraphs of Article XLV of 
The Hague Convention for the pacific settle- 
ment of international disputes, dated 
October 18, 1907. Such umpire shall have 
power to render a final decision with respect 
to those matters and questions so referred 
on which the Commission failed to agree. 


Article X1 


A duplicate original of all decisions ren- 
dered and joint reports made by the Com- 
mission shall be transmitted to and filed 
with the Secretary of State of the United 
States and the Governor General of the Do- 
minion of Canada, and to them shall be ad- 
dressed all communications of the Commis- 
sion. 


Article XII 

The International Joint Commission shalt 
meet and organize at Washington promptly 
after the members thereof are appointed, 
and when organized the Commission may 
fix such times and places for its meetings 
as may be necessary, subject at all times to 
special call or direction by the two Govern- 
ments. Each Commissioner, upon the first 
joint meeting of the Commission after his 
appointment, shall, before proceeding with 
the work of the Commission, make and sub- 
scribe a solemn declaration in writing that 
he will faithfully and impartially perform 
the duties imposed upon him under this 
treaty, and such declaration shall be en- 
tered on the records of the proceedings of 
the Commission. 

The United States and Canadian sections 
of the Commission may each appoint a sec- 
retary, and these shall act as joint secre- 
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taries of the Commission at its joint ses- 
sions, and the Commission may employ engi- 
neers and clerical assistants from time to 
time as it may deem advisable. The salaries 
and personal expenses of the Commission 
and of the secretaries shall be paid by their 
respective Governments, and all reasonable 
and necessary joint expenses of the Com- 
mission, incurred by it, shall be paid in equal 
moieties by the High Contracting Parties. 

The Commission shall have power to ad- 
minister oaths to witnesses, and to take evi- 
dence on cath whenever deemed necessary 
in any proceeding, or inquiry, or matter 
within its jurisdiction under the treaty, and 
all parties interested therein shall be given 
convenient opportunity to be heard, and the 
High Contracting Parties agree to adopt such 
legislation as may be appropriate and r-eces- 
sary to give the Commission the powers above 
mentioned on each side of the boundary, and 
to provide for the issue of subpoenas and 
for compelling the attendance of witnesses 
in proceedings before the Commission. The 
Commission may adopt such rules of proce- 
dure as shall be in accordance with justice 
and equity, and may make such examination 
in person and through agents or employees 
as may be deemed advisable. 


Article XIII 


In all cases where special agreements be- 
tween the High Contracting Parties hereto 
are referred to in the foregoing articles, such 
agreements are understood and intended to 
include not only direct agreements between 
the High Contracting Parties, but also any 
mutual arrangement between the United 
States and the Dominion of Canada expressed 
by concurrent or reciprocal legislation on the 
part of Congress and the Parliament of the 
Dominion. 


Article XIV 


The present treaty shall be ratified by the 
President of the United States of America, 
by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate thereof, and by His Britannic Maj- 
esty. The ratifications shall be exchanged 
at Washington as soon as possible and the 
treaty shall take effect on the date of the 
exchange of its ratifications. It shall re- 
main in force for five years, dating from the 
day of exchange of ratificaticns, and there- 
after until terminated by twelve months’ 
written notice given by either High Con- 
tracting Party to the other. 

In faith whereof the respective plenipo- 
tentiaries have signed this treaty in dupli- 
cate and have hereunto affixed their seals. 

Done at Washington the 11th day of Jan- 
uary, in the year of our Lord one thousand 
nine hundred and nine. 

ELIHU ROOT [SEAL] 
JAMES BRYCE [SEAL] 

And whereas the Senate of the United 
States by their resolution of March 3, 1909, 
(two-thirds of the Senators present concur- 
ring therein) did advise and consent to the 
ratification of the said Treaty with the fol- 
lowing understanding, to wit: 

“Resolved jurther, as a part of this ratifica- 
tion, That the United States approves this 
treaty with the understanding that nothing 
in this treaty shall be construed as affecting, 
or changing, any existing territorial or ripar- 
ian rights in the water, or rights of the 
owners of lands under water, on either side 
of the international boundary at the rapids 
of the St. Mary’s river at Sault Ste. Marie, in 
the use of the waters flowing over such lands, 
subject to the requirements of navigation in 
boundary waters and of navigation canals, 
and without prejudice to the existing right of 
the United States and Canada, each to use 
the waters of the St. Mary’s river, within its 
own territory, and further, that nothing in 
this treaty shall be construed to interfere 
with the drainage of wet swamp and over- 
flowed lands into streams flowing into bound- 
ary waters, and that this interpretation will 
be mentioned in the ratification of this 
treaty as conveying the true meaning of the 
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treaty, and will, in effect, form part of the 
treaty;” 

And whereas the said understanding has 
been accepted by the Government of Great 
Britain, and the ratifications of the two Gov- 
ernments of the said treaty were exchanged in 
the City of Washington, on the 5th day of 
May, one thousand nine hundred and ten; 

Now, therefore, be it known that I, William 
Howard Taft, President of the United States 
of America, have caused the said treaty and 
the said understanding, as forming a part 
thereof, to be made public, to the end that 
the same and every article and clause thereof 
may be observed and fulfilled with good taith 
by the United States and the citizens thereof. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused the seal of the United 
States to be affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington this 
thirteenth day of May in the year of our 
Lord one thousand nine hundred and ten, 
and of the Independence of the United States 
of America the one hundred and thirty- 
fourth. 

[SEAL] 

By the President: 


WM H Tarr 


P C Knox 
Secretary of State. 


PROTOCOL OP EXCHANGE! 


On proceeding to the exchange of the rati- 
fications of the treaty signed at Washington 
on January 11, 1909, between the United 
States and Great Britain, relating to bound- 
ary waters and questions arising along the 
boundary between the United States and the 
Dominion of Canada, the undersigned pleni- 
potentiaries, duly authorized thereto by their 
respective Governments, hereby declare that 
nothing in this treaty shall be construed as 
affecting, or changing, any existing terri- 
torial, or riparian rights in the water, or 
rights of the owners of lands under water, on 
either side of the international boundary at 
the rapids of the St. Mary's River at Sault 
Ste. Marie, in the use of the waters flowing 
over such lands, subject to the requirements 
of navigation in boundary waters and of navi- 
gation canals, and without prejudice to the 
existing right of the United States and Cana- 
da, each to use the waters of the St. Mary’s 
River, within its own territory; and further, 
that nothing in this treaty shall be con- 
strued to interfere with the drainage of wet, 
swamp, and overflowed lands into streams 
flowing into boundary waters, and also that 
this declaration shall be deemed to have equal 
force and effect as the treaty itself and to 
form an integral part thereto. 

The exchange of ratifications then took 
place in the usual form. 

In witness whereof, they have signed the 
present Protocol of Exchange and have af- 
fixed their seals thereto. 

Done at Washington this 5th day of May, 
one thousand nine hundred and ten. 

PHILANDER C KNOX [SEAL] 
JAMES BRYCE [SEAL] 
GREAT LAKES-ST. LAWRENCE AGREEMENT, 
Marcu 19, 1941 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
March 19, 1941. 

The President of the United States of 
America and His Majesty the King of Great 
Britain, Ireland, and the British dominions 
beyond the Seas, Emperor of India, in respect 
of Canada, have decided to conclude an 
Agreement in relation to the utilization of 
the water in the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
Basin and to that end have named as their 
respective plenipotentiaries: 

The President of the United States of 
America: 

His Majesty the King of Great Britain, Ire- 
land, and the British dominions beyonds the 
Seas, Emperor of India, for Canada: 


This protocol of exchange was ratified by 
Great Britain June 4, 1910. 
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Who, after having communicated to each 
other their full powers, found in good and 
due form, have agreed upon the following 
Articles: 

PRELIMINARY ARTICLE 

For the purposes of the present Agree- 
ment, unless otherwise expressly provided, 
the expression— 

(a) “Joint Board of Engineers” means the 
board appointed pursuant to an agreement 
between the Governments following the 
recommendation of the International Joint 
Commission, dated December 19, 1921; 

(b) “Great Lakes System” means Lakes 
Superior, Michigan, Huron (including Geor- 
gian Bay), Erie, and Ontario, and the con- 
necting waters, including Lake St. Clair; 

(c) “St. Lawrence River” includes the river 
channels and the lakes forming parts of the 
river channels from the outlet of Lake On- 
tario to the sea; 

(d) “International Section” means that 
part of the St. Lawrence River through which 
the international boundary line runs; 

(e) “Canadian Section” means that part of 
the St. Lawrence River which lies wholly 
within Canada and which extends from the 
easterly limit of the International Section 
of Montreal Harbor; 

(f) “International Rapids Section” means 
that part of the International Section which 
extends from Chimney Point to the village 
of St. Regis; 

(g) “Governments” means the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America and 
the Government of Canada; 

(h) “countries” mean the United States 
of America and Canada; 

(i) “Special International Niagara Board” 
means the board appointed by the Govern- 
ments in 1926 to ascertain and recommend 
ways and means to preserve the scenic beauty 
of the Niagara Falls; 

(j) “deep waterway” means adequate pro- 
vision for navigation requiring a controlling 
channel depth of 27 feet with a depth of 30 
feet over lock sills, from the head of the 
Great Lakes to Montreal Harbor via the Great 
Lakes System and St. Lawrence River, in 
general accordance with the specifications set 
forth in the Report of the Joint Board of 
Engineers, dated November 16, 1926. 

ARTICLE I 

1, The Governments agree to establish and 
maintain a Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Basin 
Commission, hereinafter referred to as the 
Commission, consisting of not more than ten 
members of whom an equal number shall be 
appointed by each Government. The duties 
of the Commission shall be— 

(a) to prepare and to recommend plans 
and specifications for the construction of 
works in the International Rapids Section in 
accordance with and containing the features 
described in the Annex attached to and made 
part of this Agreement, with such modifica- 
tions as may be agreed upon by the Gov- 
ernments; 

(b) upon approval of the plans and speci- 
fications by the Governments, to prepare a 
schedule allocating the construction of the 
works in the International Rapids Section on 
such a basis that each Government shall con- 
struct the works within its own territory or 
an equivalent proportion of the works so ap- 
proved; 

(c) to approve all cohtracts entered into on 
behalf of either Government for the works in 
the International Rapids Section; 

(d) to supervise the construction of the 
works and to submit reports to the Govern- 
ments from time to time, and at least once 
each calendar year, on the progress of the 
works; 

(e) upon satisfactory completion of the 
works, to certify to the Governments that 
they meet the plans and specifications drawn 
by the Commission and approved by the Gov- 
ernments; 
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(f) to perform the other duties assigned 
to it in this Agreement. 

2. The Commission shall have the authority 
to employ such persons and to make such 
expenditures as may be necessary to carry out 
the duties set forth in this Agreement. It 
shall have the authority to avail itself of the 
services of such governmental agencies, offi- 
cers and employees of either country as may 
be made available. The remuneration, gen- 
eral expenses, and all other expenses of its 
members shall be regulated and paid by their 
respective Governments; and the other et- 
penses of the Commission, except as provided 
fer under Article III, paragraph (b) of this 
Agreement, shall be borne by the Govern- 
ments in equal moieties. 

3. The Governments agree to permit the 
entry into their respective countries, within 
areas immediately adjacent to the Niagara 
River and the International Section to be de- 
limited by exchange of notes, of personnel 
employed by the Commission or employed in 
the construction of the works, and to ex- 
empt such personnel from the operation of 
their immigration laws and regulations with- 
in the areas so delimited. In the event that 
the Commission, pursuant to the provisions 
of paragraph 1 (b) of this Article, allocates 
to either of the Governments the construc- 
tion of works, any part of which is within the 
territory of the other Government, the latter 
Government shall make provision for the 
according, within the area in which such a 
part is situated, of such exemption from cus- 
toms, excises, and other imposts, federal, 
state, and provincial, as may be reasonably 
practicable for the effective and economical 
prosecution of the work. Regulations pro- 
viding for such exemptions may be settled by 
the Governments by exchange of notes. 

4. The Governments shall, by exchange of 
notes, prescribe rules and regulations for the 
conduct of the Commission. They may by 
the same means extend or abridge its powers 
and duties; and reduce or after reduction 
increase the number of members (provided 
that there must always be an equal number 
appointed by each Government and that the 
total number of members shall at no time 
exceed 10); and upon completion of its duties, 
the Governments may terminate its existence. 


ARTICLE I 


The Government of Canada agrees: 

(a) in accordance with the plans and 
specifications prepared by the Commission 
and approved by the Governments, to con- 
struct the works in the International Rapids 
section allocated to Canada by the Commis- 
sion; and to operate and maintain or arrange 
for the operation and maintenance of the 
works situated in the territory of Canada; 

(b) to complete, not later than December 
31, 1948, the essential Canadian links in the 
deep waterway, including the necessary 
deepening of the new Welland Ship Canal 
and the construction of canals and other 
works to provide the necessary depth in the 
Canadian section of the St. Lawrence River: 
provided that, if the continuance of war con- 
ditions or the requirements of defense justify 
a modification of the period within which 
such works shall be completed, the Govern- 
ments may, by exchange of notes, arrange to 
defer or expedite their completion as cir- 
cumstances may require 

ARTICLE III 

The Government of the United States of 
America agrees: 

(a) in accordance with the plans and speci- 
fications prepared by the Commission and 
approved by the Governments, to construct 
the works in the International Rapids section 
allocated to the United States of America by 
the Commission; and to operate and main- 
tain or arrange for the operation and main- 
tenance of the works situated in the terri- 
tory of the United States of America; 

(b) to provide, as required by the progress 
of the works, funds for the construction, in- 
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cluding design and supervision, of all works 
in the International Rapids section except 
(1) machinery and equipment for the devel- 
opment of power, and (2) works required for 
rehabilitation on the Canadian side of the 
international boundary; 

(c) not later than the date of completion 
of the essential Canadian links in the deep 
waterway, to complete the works allocated 
to it in the International Rapids section and 
the works in the Great Lakes System above 
Lake Erie required to create essential links 
in the deep waterway. 


ARTICLE IV 


The Governments agree that: 

(a) they may, in their respective terri- 
tories, in conformity with the general plans 
for the project in the International Rapids 
Section, install or arrange for the installa- 
tion of such machinery and equipment as 
may be desired for the development of power 
and at such time or times as may be most 
suitable in terms of their respective power re- 
quirements; 

(b) in view of the need for coordination of 
the plans and specifications prepared by the 
Commission for general works in the Inter- 
national Rapids Section with plans for the de- 
velopment of power in the respective coun- 
tries, the Commission may arrange for en- 
gineering services with any agency in either 
country, which may be authorized to de- 
velop power in the International Rapids Sec- 
tion; 

(c) except as modified by the provisions of 
Article VIII, paragraph (b) of this Agreement, 
each country shall be entitled to utilize one- 
half of the water available for power purposes 
in the International Rapids Section; 

(d) during the construction and upon the 
completion of the works provided for in the 
International Rapids section, the flow of wa- 
ter out of Lake Ontario into the St. Lawrence 
River shall be controlled and the flow of 
water through the International section shall 
be regulated so that the navigable depths of 
water for shipping in the harbor of Montreal 
and throughout the navigable channel of the 
St. Lawrence River below Montreal, as such 
depths now exist or may hereafter be in- 
creased by dredging or other harbor or chan- 
nel improvements, shall not be injuriously 
affected by the construction or operation of 
such works, and the power developments in 
the Canadian section of the St. Lawrence 
River shall not be adversely affected; 

(e) upon the completion of the works pro- 
vided for in the International Rapids section, 
the power works shall be operated, initially, 
with the water level at the powerhouses held 
at a maximum elevation 238.0, sea level datum 
as defined in the report of the joint board of 
engineers for a test period of 10 years or such 
shorter period as may be approved by any 
board or authority designated or established 
under the provisions of paragraph (f) of this 
article; and, in the event that such board or 
authority considers that operation with the 
water level at the powerhouses held to a 
maximum elevation exceeding 238.0 would he 
practicable and could be made effective with- 
in the limitation prescribed by paragraphs 
(c) and (d) of this article, the Governments 
may, by exchange of notes, authorize opera- 
tion, subject to the provisions of this article, 
and for such times and subject to such terms 
as may be prescribed in the notes, at a maxi- 
mum elevation exceeding 238.0. 

(f) the Governments may, by exchange of 
notes, make provision for giving effect to 
paragraphs (c), (d), and (e) of this article; 

(g) during the construction of the works 
provided for in the International Rapids sec- 
tion, facilities for 14 foot navigation in that 
section shall be maintained. 


ARTICLE V 


The Governments agree that nothing done 
under the authority of this agreement shall 
confer upon either of them proprietary rights, 
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or legislative, administrative, or other juris- 
diction in the territory of the other, and 
that the works constructed under the provi- 
sions of this agreement shall constitute a 
part of the territory of the country in which 
they are situated. 


ARTICLE VI 


The Governments agree that either of them 
may proceed at any time to construct, within 
its own territory and at its own cost, alterna- 
tive canal and channel facilities for naviga- 
tion in the international section or in waters 
connecting the Great Lakes and to utilize the 
water necessary for the operation of such 
faciilties. 

ARTICLE VII 


The High Contracting Parties agree that 
the rights of navigation accorded under the 
provisions of existing treaties between the 
United States of America and His Majesty 
shall be maintained notwithstanding the 
provisions for termination contained in any 
of such treaties, and declare that these 
treaties confer upon the citizens or subjects 
and upon the ships, vessels, and boats of: 
each High Contracting Party, rights of navi- 
gation in the St. Lawrence River, and the 
Great Lake System, including the canals now 
existing or which may hereafter be con- 
structed. 

ARTICLE VIN 

The Governments, recognizing their com- 
mon interest in the preservation of the levels 
of the Great Lakes System, agree that: 

(a) each Government in its own territory 
shall measure the quantities of water which 
at any point are diverted from or added to 
the Great Lake System, and shall place 
such measurements on record with the other 
Government semiannually; 


(b) in the event of diversions being made 
into the Great Lakes System from other 
watersheds lying wholly within the borders 
of either country, the exclusive rights to the 
use of waters which are determined by the 
Governments to be equivalent in quantity 
to any waters so diverted shall, notwith- 
standing the provisions of Article IV para- 
graph (c) of this Agreement, be vested in 
the country diverting such waters, and the 
quantity of water so diverted shall be at all 
times available to that country for use for 
power below the point of entry, so long us 
it constitutes a part of boundary waters; 

(c) if any diversion of water from the 
Great Lakes System or the International 
Section, other or greater in amount than 
diversions permitted in either of the coun- 
tries on January 1, 1940, is authorized, the 
Government of such country agrees to give 
immediate consideration to any representa- 
tions respecting the matter which the other 
Government may make; if it is impossible 
otherwise to reach a satisfactory settlement, 
the Government of the country in which 
the diversion of water has been authorized 
agrees, on the request of the other Govern- 
ment, to submit the matter to an arbitral 
tribunal which shall be empowered to di- 
rect such compensatory or remedial meas- 
ures as it may deem just and equitable; the 
arbitral tribunal shall consist of three mem- 
bers, one to be appointed by each of the Goy- 
ernments, and the third, who will be the 
chairman, to be selected by the Govern- 
ments; 

(d) the Commission shall report upon the 
desirability of works for compensation and 
regulation in the Great Lakes System, and, 
upon the approval by the Governments of 
any such works, shall prepare plans and 
specifications for their construction and rec- 
ommend to the Governments an equitable 
allocation of their cost; the Governments 
shall make arrangements by exchange of 
notes for the construction of such works as 
they may agree upon, 
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ARTICLE IX 


The Governments, recognizing their pri- 
mary obligation to preserve and enhance the 
scenic beauty of the Niagara Falls and River, 
and consistent with that obligation, their 
common interest in providing for the most 
beneficial use of the waters of that River, 
as envisaged in the Final Report of the 
Special International Niagara Board, agree 
that: 

(a) the Commission shall prepare and sub- 
mit to the Governments plans and specifica- 
tions for works in the Niagara River designed 
to distribute and control the waters thereof, 
to prevent erosion, and to ensure at all 
seasons unbroken crest lines on both the 
American Falls and the Canadian Falls, and 
to preserve and enhance their scenic beauty, 
taking into account the recommendations of 
the Special International Niagara Board; the 
Governments may make arrangements by ex- 
change of notes for the construction of such 
works in the Niagara River as they may agree 
upon, including provision for temporary di- 
versions of the waters of the Niagara River 
for the purpose of facilitating construction 
of the works; the cost of such works in the 
Niagara River shall be borne by the Govern- 
ments in equal moieties; 

(b) upon the completion of the works au- 
thorized in this Article, diversions of the 
waters of the Niagara River above the Falls 
from the natural course and stream thereof 
additional to the amounts specified in Article 
5 of the Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909 may 
be authorized and permitted by the Govern- 
ments to the extent and in the manner 
hereinafter provided: 

(1) the United States may authorize and 
permit additional diversion within the State 
of New York of the waters of the River above 
the Falls for power purposes, in excess of the 
amount specified in Article 5 of the Boundary 
Waters Treaty of 1909, not to exceed in the 
aggregate a daily diversion at the rate of 
five thousand cubic feet of water per second; 

(2) Canada may authorize and permit ad- 
ditional diversion within the Province of 
Ontario, of the Waters of the River above the 
Falls for power purposes, in excess of the 
amount specified in Article 5 of the Boun- 
dary Waters Treaty of 1909, not to exceed in 
the aggregate a daily diversion at the rate 
of five thousand cubic feet of water per 
second; 

(c) upon completion of the works author- 
ized in this Article, the Commission shall 
proceed immediately to test such works un- 
der a wide range of conditions, and to report 
and certify to the Governments the effect of 
such works, and to make recommendations 
respecting diversions of water from Lake Erie 
and the Niagara River, with particular refer- 
ence to (1) the perpetual preservation of the 
scenic beauty of the Falls and Rapids, (2) 
the requirements of navigation in the Great 
Lakes System, and (3) the efficient utilization 
of equitable apportionment of such waters 
as may be available for power purposes; on 
the basis of the Commission's reports and 
recommendations, the Governments may by 
exchange of notes and concurrent legislation 
determine the methods by which these pur- 
poses may be attained. 


ARTICLE X 


The Governments agree that: 

(a) each Government undertakes to make 
provision for the disposition of claims and for 
the satisfaction of any valid claims arising 
out of damage or injury to persons or prop- 
erty occurring in the territory of the other in 
the course of and in connection with con- 
struction by such Government of any of 
the works authorized or provided for by this 
Agreement: 

(b) each Government is hereby released 
from responsibility for any damage or injury 
to persons or property in the territory of the 
other, which may be caused by any action 
authorized or provided for by this Agreement, 
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other than damage or injury covered by the 
provisions of paragraph (a) of this Article; 

(c) each Government will assume the re- 
sponsibility for and the expense involved in 
the acquisition of any lands or interests in 
land in its own territory which may be neces- 
sary to give effect to the provisions of this 
Agreement. 

ARTICLE XI 

This Agreement shall be subject to approval 
by the Congress of the United States of Amer- 
ica and the Parliament of Canada. Follow- 
ing such approval it shall be proclaimed by 
the President of the United States of America 
and ratified by His Majesty the King of Great 
Britain, Ireland and the British dominions 
beyond the Seas, Emperor of India, in respect 
of Canada. It shall enter into force on the 
day of the exchange of the instrument of rati- 
fication and a copy of the proclamation 
which shall take place at Washington. 

In witness whereof the respective plenipo- 
tentiaries have signed this Agreement in 
duplicate and have hereunto affixed their 
seals. 

Done at Ottawa, the — day of March in the 
year of our Lord pne thousand nine hundred 
and forty-one. ' 


* 

Mr. AIKEN. I also ask unanimous 
consent to have inserted in the RECORD 
at this point an editorial from the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer of November 29, 1944, 
entitled “Support the Agreement.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SUPPORT THE AGREEMENT _ 

Congressional proponents of two great river 
improvement projects—one involving the es- 
tablishment of a Missouri Valley Authority 
similar to the Tennessee Valley Authority and 
the other the St. Lawrence-Great Lakes 
Waterway and power development—are seri- 
ously considering attempt to get those proj- 
ects approved as amendments to the pending 
omnibus $1,000,000 flood-control bill. 

This would be a mistake in both instances. 
Each of these proposals is too far reaching in 
its effect on the life of the Nation to be al- 
lowed to ride through Congress on the coat- 
tails of a piece of pork-barrel legislation. 
Each should be debated on its own merits, 
and the issues should not be confused by 
mixing them up with the arguments for or 
against small flood-control and power dams 
in widely separated parts of the country. 

We must, therefore, join with the oppo- 
nents of the M. V. A. and the St. Lawrence 
proposals in urging the Senate to reject either 
or both as amendments to the omnibus flood- 
control bill. 

In connection with the St. Lawrence de- 
velopment, however, we cannot go along with 
the opponents in their insistence that this 
proposal must be presented as a treaty with 
Canada, requiring a two-thirds vote of the 
Senate for approval. 

Whether United States approval of the 
project should come in the form of a treaty 
supported by two-thirds of the Senate or as 
an agreement backed by a majority of both 
houses of Congress is, we grant, debatable. 
But it is a technical debate, involving a 
search for treaty definitions going way back 
to the eighteenth century. 

The sanctity of the Constitution is not, in 
our opinion, at stake, as the St. Lawrence 
opponents would like to have us believe. 
The difference between a treaty and an inter- 
national agreement has never in American 
history been satisfactorily defined. It is rea- 
sonable to suppose that the authors of the 
Constitution, when they gave one-third plus 
one Member of the Senate the veto power 
over treaties, had in mind a type of inter- 
national relation far removed from the joint 
improvement of a common waterway by two 
friendly nations which already had settled 
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the issues of the waterway's joint use by 
formal treaty. 

The real issue here is whether an improve- 
ment of immense value to the most populous 
region of the United States shall continue to 
be held up by a handful of Senators from 
States which for reasons either of selfish 
regional interest or just plain disinterest will 
not support the proposal, or shall be given a- 
fair chance for approval by a simple majority 
of the American people’s representatives in 
both houses of Congress. 

A measure which has been earnestly advo- 
cated by every President since Thecdore 
Roosevelt and which has been given the sup- 
port of both parties in their election year 
platforms time after time, should not be re- 
jected by a questionable legal technicality. 

The Plain Dealer has believed from the time 
this great project was first proposed that it 
would prove a tremendous stimulus to in- 
dustry and trade in this and other regions of 
the United States. Now more than ever, with 
hope for a permanent peace depending in 
part on a free and easy exchange of goods 
among the nations, this great industrial sec- 
tion of America should be given direct access 
to the ocean ports of the world by completion 
of the St. Lawrence-Great Lakes waterway. 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, question 
was raised by the Senior Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Davis] as to coal, and 
I ask unanimous consent to have inserted 
in the Recorp at this point a statement 
as to the effect of the St. Lawrence 
waterway on the coal industry of the 
United States. The statement has al- 
ready appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL 

“Recor I think, on Friday, June 23, 1944, 
but I should like to have it reinserted in 
connection with the remarks which 1 
have made. : 

There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

19. How will the seaway-power project af- 
fect coal producers? The National Coal As- 
sociation, representing bituminous coal pro- 
ducers, fears that the seaway would (1) per- 
mit British and Nova Scotian producers to 
invade the present Canadian market for 
United States coal and (2) reduce railway 
coal consumption in the United States. At 
the same time, the association fears that (3) 
if power is developed in upper New York 
State by harnessing the flow of the St. Law- 
rence and Niagara Rivers, instead of by build- 
ing steam-generating plants, a potential mar- 
ket for coal will be lost. How do these fears 
square with the facts? 

The United States produced about 450,000,- 
000 tons of coal a year during peacetime. 
It exported an average of 11,000,000 tons of 
anthracite and bituminous coal to Ontario 
and Quebec annually (not 19,000,000 tons as 
claimed by the coal association). The bulk 
of our exports to Canada—an average of 
8,700,000 tons—consists of bituminous coal 
shipped to the Province of Ontario. That 
British producers would not be able to in- 
vade this market after construction of the 
seaway is shown by the fact that we already 
sell nearly four times as much bituminous 
coal to the Province of Quebec, east of the 
International Rapids, as Britain does—dur- 
ing 1935-39 an average of 753,000 tons, as 
against 193,000 tons—and Quebec is a sea- 
port Province. If Britain cannot outsell us 
in Quebec now, she certainly cannot outsell 
us in Ontario after the seaway is built. 

The only other possible source of com- 
petition for the Ontario bituminous market 
would be Nova Scotia. United States coal 
has nothing to fear from the small Nova 
Scotian mines, however, because the present 
output of these mines could not be increased 
more than 2,800,000 tons a year—and this 
probably at an increased cost, 
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Construction of the seaway would increase 
the freight capacity of the St. Lawrence 
canal system by 16,000,000 tons a year. About 
10,000,000 tons of this capacity would be 
available for United States traffic, so that 
only 6,000,000 tons would be left for Canadian 
traffic. Obviously, therefore, it would be a 
physical impossibility for British and Nova 
Scotian producers to ship 19,000,000 tons of 
coal a year through the seaway into Ontario 
markets, as the coal association asserts they 
would do if the seaway were completed. 
There is no such market to invade, and Amer- 
ican coal is cheaper in Ontario than either 
British or Nova Scotian coal. 

Construction of the seaway would not re- 
duce the amount of coal now consumed by 
the railroads. If the seaway is built, how- 
ever, a smaller amount of new railroad fa- 
cilities will be needed to provide for future 
transport needs. Hence, the amount of ad- 
ditional coal which the railroads would other- 
wise use might be slightly reduced. It is a 
reduction from an increase. 

If, 25 years ago, producers of oats had op- 
posed the manufacture of automobiles on 
the theory that the new gasoline buggies 
would displace horses and thereby reduce the 
market for oats, their position would have 
been no more absurd than the present posi- 
tion of the coal producers on the St. Law- 
rence issue. Deep-water transportation is 
relatively less expensive than rail transpor- 
tation. Yet the coal association opposes the 
seaway and advocates the expansion of high- 
cost rail facilities on the ground that this 
would increase the market for coal. Most 
people will be inclined to reject this kind 
of reasoning. They realize that economic 
betterment comes from lowering prices, not 
from raising them, 

The coal asscciation contends that the 
hydroelectric power development contem- 
plated on the St. Lawrence and Niagara 
Rivers would reduce the future coal market 
by “between 30,000,000 and 35,000,000 tons 
of coal annually.” The association’s arith- 
metic is bad. According to the best engineer- 
ing estimates, 5,500,000 tons of coal would 
be required annually to generate steam power 
in an amount equal to proposed hydropower 
production on the St. Lawrence and Niagara 
Rivers. 

It by no means follows, however, that the 
St. Lawrence-Niagara hydrodevelopment 
would destroy a potential market for some 
6,500,000 additional tons of coal at some 
future time. Experience in the Southeast- 
ern States since the creation of the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority strongly supports the 
conclusion that the development of cheap 
water power under public auspices has the 
effect of increasing the total industrial de- 
mand for electrical energy, thus increasing 
the market for coal for industrial use. 

Between 1934, when T. V. A. began opera- 
tions, and 1940, the amount of coal used in 
the generation of electric energy in the 
Southeastern States increased about 250 per- 
cent, whereas the increase in the United 
States as a whole was only 59 percent. The 
coal association charged in 1934 that T. V. A. 
was a menace to the coal industry, but 
whereas only 540,000 tons of coal was used 
àn the T. V. A. area in 1934, 1,891,000 tons 
Was so used in 1940. There is no reason to 
doubt that the coal industry would be sim- 
ilarly affected by the St. Lawrence-Niagara 
development. 

Far from reducing coal consumption, the 
St. Lawrence project would increase it. The 
cheap transportation and the cheap power 
made available in the Great Lakes Basin 
would stimulate industrial expansion. Grow- 
ing industrial activity would mean growing 
markets for coal. For these reasons, it is 
clear that in opposing the seaway-power proj- 
ect the National Coal Association is opposing 
its own best interests 
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REPORTS FROM FINANCE COMMITTEE 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Finance I report fa- 
vorably without amendment House bill 
5564, to freeze the rate of tax on pay rolls 
and wages for old-age and survivors 
benefits on employees and employers at 
the rate of 1 percent for the year 1945, 
and I submit a report (No. 1356) thereon, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the report will be received and 
the bill will be placed on the calendar. 

Mr. GEORGE. I also from the Com- 
mittee on Finance report favorably with- 
out amendment House bill 5565, to au- 
thorize collectors of internal revenue to 
accept not only certified checks but also 
cashiers’ and treasurers’ checks and cer- 
tain money orders in payment for inter- 
nal-revenue stamps and taxes, and I sub- 
mit a report (No. 1357) thereon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the report will be received and 
the bill will be placed on the calendar. 


EXTENSION OF TIME’ FOR RELEASE OF 
POWERS OF APPOINTMENT 


Mr. GEORGE. From the Finance 
Committee I report favorably with 
amendments the bill (H. R. 5543) ex- 
tending the time for the release of powers 
of appointment for the purposes of cer- 
tain provisions of the Internal Revenue 
Code, and for other purposes, and I sub- 
mit a report (No. 1355) thereon. The bill 
also extends the time for the approval 
of pension trusts and profit-sharing 
agreements. 

The amendments change the provision 
of the bill as it passed the House by 
striking out “March 15, 1945,” and insert- 
ing “June 30, 1945,” so far as the time 
within which pension trusts which were 
presented to the Treasury prior to Jan- 
uary 1, 1945, are concerned. 

Since the bill must go back to the House 
because of the amendments which were 
offered in the committee and concurred 
in by the members of the committee pres- 
ent and by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Tart], I ask unanimous consent that, 
without displacing the unfinished busi- 
ness, the bill may be immediately con- 
sidered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Georgia? The Chair hears none. 
The unfinished business will be tempo- 
rarily laid aside, and the clerk will read 
the bill by title for the information of 
the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (H. R. 5543) 
extending the time for the release of 
powers of appointment for the purposes 
of certain provisions of the Internal 
Revenue Code, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

The amendments of the Committee 
on Finance were, on page 2, line 13, after 
the word “ending”, to strike out “March 
15, 1945” and insert “June 30, 1945”; in 
line 15, after the word “by”, to strike out 
“March 15, 1945” and insert “June 30, 
1945”; and on page 3, line 5, after the 
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word “with”, to strike out “March 15, 
1945” and insert “June 30, 1945.” 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Perry, one of its clerks, 
announced that the House insisted upon 
its amendment to the bill (S. 1827) for 
the relief of Oliver N. Knight, disagreed 
to by the Senate; agreed to the conter- 
ence asked by the Senate on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses there- 
on, and that Mr. MCGEHEE, Mr. Krack, 
and Mr. JENNINGS were appointed man- 
agers on the part of the House at the 
conference. 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled joint resolution (S. J. Res. 156) 
to extend the statute of limitation in 
certain cases, and it was signed by the 
Vice President. 


RIVER AND HARBOR IMPROVEMENTS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 3961) authorizing the 
construction, repair, and preservation of 
certain public works on rivers and har- 
bors, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is open to further amendment. 

Mr, SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, this 
afternoon I wish to state as well as I 
can, speaking under great difficulty, some 
of my opinions concerning the merits of 
the project which has been under dis- 
cussion. During my service in the Sen- 
ate I have felt it my duty to support 
projects for the development of various 
sections of the country, whether they 
affected the section where I live or re- 
lated entirely to some other locality. 
The development of water power and 
water transportation, wherever they may 
have been developed, has vindicated 
itself far beyond expectations, and I am 
firmly of the belief that the development 
of public resources for power and trans- 
portation should be carried on to the 
limit. 

On two different occasions I have trav- 
eled to Europe to study the water trans- 
portation systems there, and it seems an 
amazing phenomenon when one really 
sees what has been done for some of the 
small countries of Europe by the devel- 
opment of trade through low-cost trans- 
portation by water. With the tremen- 
dous areas of our country and with our 
great rivers and the Great Lakes on the 
Canadian border, we may at some time 
find it necessary to develop the power 
and the transportation facilities on the 
Great Lakes, as is proposed in the amend- 
ment which is being discussed; and, in 
my opinion, it can be done, it should be 
done, and the sooner the better. 

Mr. President, on September 21 I joined 
with the junior Senator from Vermont 
(Mr. AIKEN] and with the junior Sen- 
ator from Michigan [Mr. FERGUSON] in 
offering the amendment to include the 
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Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway and 
power project among the scores of proj- 
ects in other sections of the country 
authorized by the pending river and 
harbor bill. 

The amendment is virtually identical 
in terms with the St. Lawrence project 
bill, S. 1385, introduced in the Senate on 
September 28, 1943, by the junior Sen- 
ator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN], and 
also introduced in the House, as H. R. 
2280, by the gentleman from Minnesota, 
Representative PITTENGER, and by four 
other Members of the House, from the 
States of New York, Wisconsin, Texas, 
and Michigan. 

The completion of the St. Lawrence 
seaway in accordance with the terms of 
the amendment is, in my judgment, ab- 
solutely essential to the balanced post- 
war development, the healthy growth, 
and the future prosperity and well-being 
of our whole Nation, and especially to the 
immense region which extends from the 
Great Lakes area westward to the Rocky 
Mountains. 

The project authorized by the amend- 
ment now before the Senate cannot 
rightly be approached from any narrow, 
selfish, sectional viewpoint. Removal of 
the last few remaining obstacles in the 
St. Lawrence River and in the connecting 
channels of the Great Lakes, as provided 
py the United States-Canadian agree- 
ment of March 19, 1941, and by the terms 
of the amendment, will give to the people 
of the great midcontinent area direct 
access to the sea by the use of ocean 
cargo vessels and an equal chance to 
share in our foreign trade and in our 
expanding intercoastal trade in the pe- 
riod following this war. 

Not one dollar of the funds which will 
be expended for the project authorized by 
the amendment will be spent for con- 
struction work in the State of Minnesota. 
More than two-thirds of all the United 
States funds to be expended for com- 
pletion of this project will, in fact, be 
spent for construction work in the Inter- 
national Rapids section of the St. Law- 
rence River. Here, at the frontier of the 
State of New York and the Province of 
Ontario, the chief remaining bottleneck 
which today blocks off deep-draft navi- 
gation to and from the Great Lakes will 
be eliminated. By the way, I was 
amazed to learn, when on the west coast 
last summer, that the Grand Coulee Dam 
has not only been of immense help in the 
production of materials for war, but that 
sufficient money is now being made at 
the dar so that there can be turned back 
to the Government yearly $20,000,000. 

The construction of works in the sec- 
tion drained by the St. Lawrence will 
simultaneously develop 2,200,000 horse- 
power of low-cost hydroelectricity 
This project, therefore, will not only 
provide post-war employment for con- 
struction workers and low-cost power 
of permanent value in the Northeast, 
but it will also open up the great in- 
terior region to the benefits of low- 
cost transportation. It will thus sup- 
ply a stimulus to the post-war develop- 
ment of States, cities, and rural areas, 
thousands of miles removed from the 
actual sites of construction of the 
principal works authorized by the 
amendment, 
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I am not unmindful of the fact that 
the Committee on Commerce, to which 
Senate bill 1385 was referred on Sep- 
tember 28, 1943, has failed for 14 months, 
up to this hour, to hold hearings on the 
merits of the St. Lawrence project and 
the terms of the bill. On May 4, 1944, 
in company with the junior Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN], I appeared 
before the subcommittee of the Commit- 
tee on Commerce, then engaged in the 
consideration of the river and harbor 
bill, and joined in the request for pub- 
lic hearings on the merits of the St. 
Lawrence project. This application for 
a hearing on the project and the terms 
of the bill was denied by the chairman 
of the committee and the chairman 
of the subcommittee, The printed record 
of the hearings, as presented to the 
Senate, does not include the remarks 
made by the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
AIKEN] on that occasion, or any record 
or notation to indicate that the request 
for a hearing was made and refused. 

I understand that on November 6, 
1944, the chairman of the subcommittee 
of the Committee on Commerce, to which 
Senate bill 1385 was referred 14 months 
ago, announced to the press and to his 
colleagues on the subcommittee a plan 
for holding hearings on the bill. It was 
proposed, at such hearings, to exclude 
any testimony whatsoever on the merits 
of the project, but to confine the hear- 
ings solely to the question of whether 
the United States-Canadian accord of 
March 19, 1941, effectuated by the bill, 
is “of the character of a treaty or of 
the character of an agreement.” 

The subcommittee met, according to 
plan, on November 16, and in executive 
session adopted the proposal for this type 
of hearing advanced by the chairman of 
the subcommittee, the senior Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. Overton]. On the 
same date, immediately following the 
executive session, public statements were 
made to the press by members of the 
committee, expressing their settled views, 
in advance of any hearing, that the 
accord of 1941 is, in fact, a treaty, and 
cannot be approved by the usual method 
of legislation. 

The purpose of the limited hearing be- 
fore the subcommittee is, of course, per- 
fectly clear. The plan for the hearing 
on its face excluded the merits of the 
St. Lawrence development from discus- 
sion by witnesses or consideration by the 
subcommittee. On the other hand, the 
hearing was calculated to raise legal 
technicalities against the agreement 
successfully negotiated by Secretary of 
State Hull and submitted to both 
branches of Congress more than 3 years 
ago. 

My views on the rights and the prerog- 
atives of the Senate in the matter of rat- 
ification of general treaties by a two- 
thirds vote are well known to every 
Member of this body. It is understood 
by every Senator in this Chamber that I 
would not support any measure that set 
a precedent which would in any way 
weaken our constitutional power to ratify 
treaties that must follow this war. To 
my mind, it is absurd to argue that an 
agreement signed on March 19, 1941, 
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Hull, could have been designed as a 
model for post-war settlements. 

When it comes to authorizing a great 
public improvement and the construc- 
tion of useful works on our frontier with 
a friendly nation, in whose canals and 
existing St. Lawrence channels we al- 
ready have equal navigation rights, I see 
no difficulty in proceeding by the method 
of reciprocal and concurrent legislation. 
When it is considered that, under simple 
acts of Congress, we are expending bil- 
lions in United States funds to build 
power plants, waterways, highways, and 
other gigantic projects in the four quar- 
ters of the globe, I do not see how it can 
be seriously contended that the pending 
agreement sets any new or harmful prec- 
edent. In any event, I do not propose 
to be diverted at this time from a dis- 
cussion of the merits of this project by 
extraneous issues and technicalities in- 
voked by those who, like the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Battey] and 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. OVER- 
ton], vigorously opposed the St. Law- 
rence improvement when it was pre- 
sented to this body in 1934. We all 
understand that the purpose of the 
opposition in raising these issues is to 
defeat the project itself by every means 
within their power, whether it be pre- 
sented in the form of a treaty or in the 
form of an agreement. 

In spite of the fact that the Committee 
on Commerce has failed to hold hearings 
on the St. Lawrence project, the Senate 
is, nevertheless, fortunate in having 
available printed hearings on this im- 
provement. These are far more exten- 
sive and detailed in scope than any hear- 
ings which have been presented to us in 
considering the various projects author- 
ized in the flood-control and river and 
harbor bills, favorably reported by the 
committee. 

I refer to the hearings of 1,074 printed 
pages conducted on the St. Lawrence 
waterway by a subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, Seventy- 
second Congress, second session, from 
November 14, 1932, to February 10, 1933, 
under the chairmanship of the late Sen- 
ator from Idaho, Mr. Borah. At the 
close of these hearings, on the motion of 
the late Senator from Montana, Mr. 
Walsh, the full Committee on Foreign 
Relations approved the project by a vote 
of 15 to 5 in a report to the Senate. 

We also have available the public 
hearings of the House Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors on the Mansfield bill, 
H. R. 4927, identical in terms with the 
proposed legislation now before us. 
These hearings include the testimony of 
more than 100 witnesses, the statements 
of several hundred organizations and 
individuals, and cover every phase of 
the project in 2,284 printed pages of tes- 
timony and exhibits. At the conclusion 
of these hearings, the House committee 
overwhelmingly approved the St. Law- 
rence project by a vote of more than 
2 to 1, and favorably reported it to the 
House on November 21, 1941, as a pro- 
vision of the then pending river and 
harbor bill. At that time, the attack on 
Pearl Harbor suspended action by the 
House or Senate on any river and harbor 
legislation. 

In our consideration of this project, 
we also have available seven volumes of 
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serial reports prepared by the St. Law- 
rence Survey of the Department of Com- 
merce, submitted to Congress at intervals 
over the period from 1940 to 1942. The 
Department of Commerce study has been 
described by the Secretary of Commerce 
as the most complete and exhaustive 
survey ever made by any department of 
the Government on a project for the de- 
velopment of a single watershed. 

We also have before us the official re- 
ports made by the Corps of Engineers, 
United States Army, the Departments of 
State, War, Navy, Agriculture, and Com- 
merce, the Power Authority of the State 
of New York, the United States Maritime 
Commission, the Rural Electrification 
Administration, and many other public 
agencies, all of which have recommended 
the enactment of the St. Lawrence proj- 
ect bill in the same form in which it is 
incorporated in the amendment. 

Among the agencies which have 
strongly recommended the St. Lawrence 
seaway and power project, under the 
terms of the amendment now before us, is 
the Corps of Engineers, United States 
Army. It will be recalled that the Acting 
Chief of Engineers, Brig. Gen. George B. 
Pillsbury, and the Chief of Engineers, 
Maj. Gen. E. M. Markham, appeared be- 
fore the Borah subcommittee of the Sen- 
ate a decade ago and, in prophetic words, 
urged the need for the improvement to 
serve the expanding transportation and 
power requirements of this country in 
war and in peace. 

At the House hearings in the last Con- 
gress, the Corps of Engineers again 
recommended this project in a written 
statement and in testimony presented 
by Maj. Gen. Thomas M. Robins, then 
Acting Chief of Engineers, and later Chief 
of the Division of Construction, Corps of 
Engineers. General Robins gave a con- 
cise physical description of the project 
and an excellent engineering analysis of 
its benefit; which I wish to present to 
the Senate from the printed hearings on 
a bill identical with the so-called Aiken 
amendment. 

I now quote from General Robins’ tes- 
timony as it appears in the record of 
the hearings: 

General Rosrvs. Mr. Chairman and gentle- 
men, the St. Lawrence River is a natural 
transportation route between the Great 
Lakes and the sea and offers an exceptional 
opportunity for the production of hydroelec- 
tric power. 

In the early stages of the commercial de- 
velopment of North America the St. Law- 
rence River was partially improved for both 
navigation and power purposes, and for many 
years plans have been in the making for the 
complete and full utilization of the resources 
of this waterway. 

It has been generally understood through- 
out the country that some day these plans 
would have to be carried out. In my opinion 
that day has now arrived. The country can 
no longer afford to be without the transpor- 
tation facilities and the power which can 
be made available by full and comprehen- 
sive development of the St. Lawrence River, 
either from the standpoint of national de- 
fense or the commercial needs of our great 
inland empire bordering on the Great Lakes, 

The plans for the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
seaway and power project are now complete, 
having been worked out in detail and agreed 
upon wholeheartedly by duly accredited rep- 
resentatives of both the countries concerned. 
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There is no longer any argument as to 
what should be done and it is possible to 
make reliable estimates of costs of the under- 
taking. 

This cost is not unreasonable or excessive 
and under the pending agreement will be 
divided as equitably as possible between the 
United States and Canada. The State of 
New York offers to take over and operate 
the power facilities that will be built on the 
American side of the border and to reimburse 
the United States for the cost of these power 
facilities. 

Under the agreement which is pending be- 
tween the two countries, the St. Lawrence 
waterway project covers the Great Lakes and 
the two sections of the St. Lawrence River, 
namely, the International Rapids section of 
the St. Lawrence and the Canadian section 
of the St. Lawrence. 

On the Great Lakes the project begins with 
a new lock at the Soo and includes a deep- 
ening of the connecting channels of the 
Great Lakes. 


The construction of the MacArthur 
lock at the Soo was commenced in 1942 
by the Corps of Engineers, and com- 
pleted in 1943, and became indescribably 
valuable for the transportation of iron 
ore. The transportation of iron ore to 
the smelters in the eastern part of the 
United States was tremendously in- 
creased in volume due to the war. The 
completion of the MacArthur lock proved 
to be one of the most important develop- 
ments in the carrying on of the war. It 
provided an extra channel for trafic at 
Sault Ste. Marie. 

General Robins states further: 


We then come to the International Rapids 
section, which is the main one under dis- 
cussion. 

The works in this section consist of a con- 
trol dam at Iroquois Point, near the town of 
Iroquois on the Canadian side, a main dam 
at the head of Barnhart Island, and a power- 
house at the lower end of Barnhart Island; 
a navigation canal on the American side to 
get around and up into the pool formed by 
the Long Sault Dam, a readjustment of the 
Canadian canal in this stretch of theeriver 
so as to continue the 14-foot navigation that 
the Canadians have at present. Also the 
necessary highway and railroad relocations 
and dikes. 

Then under the agreement the Canadian 
Government agrees to complete the naviga- 
tion features in what is known as the Sou- 
langes reach of the river and the Lachine 
reach. The Soulanges reach of the river is 
the reach in which the Beauharnois project is 
located and the navigation canal is to be 
built in connection with that project. They 
already have a power canal there and that 
will be deepened on one side to carry naviga- 
tion and the necessary side canal to get into 
this power canal, and the necessary locks 
will be built there by the Canadians. 

Getting on down to the last section, the 
Lachine section of the river just above Mont- 
real, the Canadians agree to provide the 
necessary canal and locks to overcome the 
navigation difficulties in that section. 

The channels in all these improvements are 
to be 27 feet deep and the locks are all to have 
30 feet over the sills, at least, to provide for 
future deepening of the channel if that is 
found necessary. 

Coming back to the International Rapids 
section, the powerhouse at the foot of Barn- 
hart Island straddles the international 
boundary. Half of the powerhouse will be 
in Canada and the other half in the United 
States. ‘The Canadians will take over and 
operate their half of the powerhouse and 
New York State will take over and operate 
the American half of the powerhouse, 
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It must be obvious to all thoughtful people 
how thankful we would be today if the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway and power project 
were completed and available for use in the 
present emergency. No one knows how long 
the emergency will last or how soon it will 
occur again. I am convinced that immediate 
authorization of the St. Lawrence project is 
essential to all-out defense effort and that 
it is advisable to proceed with construction 
at as fast a rate as may be consistent with 
other pressing needs of national defense. 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President. will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. Is the Senator reading 
from General Robins’ testimony? 

Mr. SHIFSTEAD, Yes. 

Mr. AIKEN. Is not General Robins 
the Army engineer who had charge of the 
construction of the great dams in the 
Pacific Northwest? 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I understand so— 
the Grand Coulee and Bonneville Dams. 

Mr. AIKEN. I bring that out to show 
that General Robins knows whereof he 
speaks when he discusses matters such 
as the proposed St. Lawrence develop- 
ment. As I understand, only a quarter 
of a century ago it was considered virtu- 
ally impossible to put a dam across the 
St. Lawrence at this point. At that time, 
when the Frontier Corporation made its 
offer for the resources, it claimed that 
it would be incurring very large risks in 
constructing this dam, because no dam 
of such proportions had ever been con- 
structed before that time, and there was 
a possibility that it could not be done. 
However, we now know that it can be 
done; and if any man can do it, Gen- 
eral Robins is the man who can do it. 


Mr. SHIPSTEAD. General Robins’ 
eminence as an engineer is so well dem- 
onstrated in the large dams which have 
been built to develop power throughout 
the West that I did not think it was nec- 
essary to call his ability to the attention 
of the Senate. The works are the great- 
est testimony to his ability, vision, and 
foresight. 


Continuing with the statement of Gen- 
eral Robins: 


Canada has spent to date $132,672,000 on 
the project; the United States has spent to 
date $17,105,485. The total spent to date by 
both countries is $149,777,485, leaving the 
cost to complete for the entire project, $429,- 
474,515, of which $144,418,000 is to be ex- 
pended by Canada; $285,056,515 by the United 
States, 

New York State offers to pay, under the 
terms of the bill before the committee, $93,- 
375,000. Subtracting that from the $285,000,- 
000 that the United States still has to spend, 
makes a net cost to the United States, based 
on these estimates of $200,000,000. 

Mr. CULKIN. May I ask you this broad 
question, General; and you need not answer 
unless you want to: Is that power there that 
will be created by this dam, if Congress sees 
fit to adopt the project, is that needed now 
for national defense? 8 

General Rostns. It is. 

Mr. CULKIN. And that will be a continu- 
ous need; will it not? . 

General Roms. It will be a continuing 
need, even leaving national defense out of 
it, The country will need that power just 
as sure as the sun rises and sets. 

Mr. CULKIN. Yes: It will be just as splen- 
did a contribution to our national economy 
as Boulder Dam and Grand Coulee and Cen- 
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tral be pad and all these other projects, will 
it not 

General Roms. Yes, sir; it is a better 
poran proposition than any of them, except 

mneville, 

Mr. CULKIN. It is what the engineers call 
a “natural,” is it not? 5 

General Rostns. It is a “natural” from an 
engineering standpoint, and it is located in 
a very densely populated region with an 
almost unlimited power market. 

Mr. CULKIN. Now, all the waters of the 
Great Lakes—and I have heard the statement 
that it constitutes half of the fresh water 
of the globe—flows down through the nar- 
row gorge in the St. Lawrence? 

The C Hamax. Chicago gets some of it. 

General Rosrys. All of it that does not go 
down the Illinois, 

Mr. CULKIN. What is the cubic second-feet 
fiow there at the St. Lawrence, at that point? 

General Roms. The mean flow over a pe- 
riod of some 60 years is about 240,000 second- 
feet. It fluctuates very little comparatively. 
I think it has got as high at one time as 318,- 
000, and as low at one time as 170,000; but 
that wide fluctuation is due to ice conditions 
and not to the water available. 

Mr. CULKIN. Yes. There is nothing like it 
in the world? 

General Roms. No, sir. 

Mr. CULKIN. No place in the world where 
power, which is now a part of our defense 
economy in the United States and abroad, 
can be created at so low a cost; is that cor- 
rect? 

General Rosts, I think that is correct. I 
do not know of any other place that can de- 
velop that quality of power at such a cost. 

Mr. DonpERO. Is it not true that this be- 
ing an international project, the procedure 
differs from that of a domestic engineering 
project? 

General Rontxs. Yes, sir; that is true. In 
this case the economic studies and reports 
have been made by the Department of Com- 
merce, but the engineering estimates and 
the plans for this project have been passed 
on by the Office of the Chief of Engineers in 
the same way as any other project that is 
handled and reported upon by the Board of 
Engineers. 


Mr. President, in order to save time, I 
ask to have the remainder of this cross- 
examination of General Robins by the 
House committee members printed in the 
Recorp without reading. 

There being no objection, the matter 
referred to was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


Mr. Donpero. And the reports that have 
been filed have been by really an interna- 
tional board of engineers of the two coun- 
tries? 

General Roms. The International Board 
of Engineers is the agency that reports on 
the engineering questions, but the men 
working on the cost estimates and the plans 
and everything connected with the engineer- 
ing features of the project are exactly the 
same men that work on other projects that 
the Engineer Department has in charge. 

Mr. DonvEro. Has the Board of Engineers 
of this country always been represented on 
that Board? 

General Robs. Yes, sir; since the begin- 
ning. 

Mr. Donpero. The Board of Engineers has 
been represented on this Board that has 
made the reports on the project? 

General Roms. Yes; either the Chief of 
Engineers or the Assistant Chief of Engineers 
has always been on the joint boards consider- 
ing the St. Lawrence project. 

Mr. Donpeno, All of the work that was car- 
ried on in 1932 and 1986—was that carried 
on mainly by American funds and American 
engineers? 

General Rosrns. It was. 
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Mr. - DONDERO. The procedure in making 
these estimates by the Joint Board of Engi- 
neers differed in no manner from the usual 
procedure employed by the Board of Army 
Engineers in engineering matters in our own 
country? 

General Rostns. As soon as this investiga- 
tion and restudy was ordered by the Presi- 
dent in 1940 we established an engineer dis- 
trict at Massena, N. Y., and that district has 
been staffed by many of our regular em- 
ployees and has functioned just the same as 
any other engineering district; and we have 
in addition to that employed eminent con- 
sulting engineers on this work, just the same 
as we do for all our river and harbor work. 


Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I now wish to pre- 
sent for the Recorp, Mr. President, a 
statement issued November 28, 1944, by 
the National St. Lawrence Association, 
headed by an advisory committee of 50 
leading businessmen, representatives of 
State and National farm organizations, 
editors, and other civic leaders, The 
president of this association is Hon. 
Julius H. Barnes, a distinguished citizen 
of my own State and one of the leading 
businessmen of the Nation. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
statement be printed in the Recorp at 
this point as a part of my remarks, with- 
out reading. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 


THE NATIONAL St. LAWRENCE 
ASSOCIATION, 
Detroit, Mich. 

The National St. Lawrence Association ap- 
peals to American fair play and American 
business sense at this timely crisis. 

New factors of recent years demand the 
open seaway to ocean routes. 

On the Great Lakes industrial cities have 
developed amazing growth. Cleveland, To- 
ledo, Detroit, Chicago, Milwaukee, Duluth, 
typify American labor skills and management 
genius, applied to large-scale production. 

This area of 50,000,000 people, after this 
striking war service, must reach by water 
large markets of new earning and buying 
power. High-wage employment must be thus 
stabilized. 

Twenty agricultural States find in this full 
labor employment their most secure and 
ready market. 

The problem is simple. Just modernize 50 
miles, still with its old-fashioned locks and 
channels of a half century ago. That is the 
only block left by American enterprise in an 
unequaled waterway of 2,400 sheltered miles. 

West of that block ships have grown from 
2.000 to 20,000 tons. Transport costs prove 
amazingly low. 

In that 50 years the outlet of Lake Superior 
has been provided with 6 great locks instead 
of 1. St. Clair channels are now 27 feet deep 
instead of 15. Around Niagara, at Canada’s 
own expense, the new Welland waits with 
ocean-size locks of 30 feet depth. 

Meantime the St. Lawrence 14-foot chan- 
nels and 260-foot locks wait, as half a cen- 
tury ago, to serve the small ships that have 
passed away. Its modernization costs 1 day's 
expenditure in war. 

In this last decade American power re- 
quirements have arisen from 90,000,000,000 
kilowatt-hours to 190,000,000,000. More is 
needed for farm and industry. The St. Law- 
rence flows to the sea unused with power 
3 times Russia’s famed Dnieper Dam. 

This growth in American industry and 
American power requirements emphasize to- 
day's. timeliness. 

The Senate majority of 1934 should have 
initiated the construction which, if it had 
preceded World War No. 2, would have short- 
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ened the submarine menace by 1,500 miles. 
That means thousands of lives and hundreds 
of ships and months of war which should 
have been saved. It would have greatly re- 
lieved the war strain on our railroads and on 
Atlantic port labor. With large oil tankers 
on that route, that precious war material 
could have followed a safer route, and ahead 
of the war-constructed long pipe lines from 
western fields. It would have saved 500 
water-miles each way to Britain, France, and 
Russia, The New World commerce in coming 
days of peace needs the same economy of dis- 
tance and costs. 

Six last Presidents favored this project. 
President Roosevelt has our commendation 
for his steadfast recognition. Senator AIKEN 
deserves well of America for his vision and 
steadfast courage. So does Congressman Prr- 
TENGER, both sponsors of today’s agreement 
now before Congress. There are many men 
of proven vision in Congress. 

We call on America to value the judgment 
of responsible public officers, the President, 
the Secretaries of State, War, Navy, Com- 
merce, and Agriculture, the Army engineers, 
and the Maritime Commission. 

We appeal to Congress to rise above sec- 
tional jealousy, single-industry selfishness, 
and the mistaken attitude of cities, sections, 
or industries that fear diversion of tonnage 
when every waterway records commercial 
growth and volume by its sheer economy. So 
the Suez and the Panama. The Panama 
faced the same kind of opposition in its day. 
The Jap would rejoice today if it had failed. 

We urge Governors, legislators, business- 
men, labor leaders, and agriculture to realize 
that here is the greatest unused natural re- 
source of America. We do not exaggerate. 
The addition of a fourth seacoast in the heart 
of America added to the three great coasts 
already developed will strengthen America’s 
leadership in the new day of world peaceful 
commerce. Have confidence in America’s 
expanding future, 

Julius H. BARNES, 
President. 
W. C. CowLINeG, 
Executive Vice President. 
ALLEN DEAN, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, be- 
fore this debate is concluded, I shall 
present to the Senate a concise summary 
of the voluminous hearings and reports 
of recent years bearing directly upon the 
merits of the St. Lawrence seaway and 
power project. I wish to say now that 
the demonstration which has been made 
in these hearings and reports is over- 
whelming in its proof of the soundness 
and merit of the improvement. The ex- 
perience of two destructive wars in a 
single generation has shown to all men 
that we need to develop our transporta- 
tion and power facilities, in all sections of 
our country alike, to strengthen this 
Nation, to avoid shortages in war, and 
to maintain and improve our living 
standards in time of peace. Perhaps it 
is because the necessity of adequate low- 
cost transportation and low-cost power 
and the experiences of this war are so 
vividly present in the public mind that 
opponents of the St. Lawrence project in 
the Senate have refused to conduct hear- 
ings on the merits of the St. Lawrence 
project bill, 

Mr. President, the claims which now 
are advanced to obstruct the St. Lawrence 
project run directly counter to the facts 
of the record, facts with which all of us 
who live in the Great Lakes area and 
who have watched the development and 
growth of this natural waterway are 
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entirely familiar. By succesive steps we 
have deepened channels, installed new 
works, and made other improvements to 
keep pace with the enormous growth 
in the size of ships now operating on the 
Great Lakes. The ships which reach 
1,500 miles from the Coast to the greatest 
inland harbor in the world, at Duluth, 
are larger than the average ocean carrier. 
These channels today carry a greater 
annual commerce than the Panama 
Canal and the Suez Canal combined. 
This is the case, despite the fact that the 
mighty commerce of the Great Lakes is 
bottled up and prevented from sharing 
in our water-borne intercoastal and for- 
eign trade by the outmoded 14-foot 
canals and unharnessed rapids of the 
St. Lawrence River. 

It is a fact, Mr. President, borne out 
by the whole history of the Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence system and by the legisla- 
tive records of the Congress itself, that 
not a single navigation improvement 
has ever been made by the Government 
of the United States or by the Govern- 
ment of Canada in the entire Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence system by means 
of a treaty. It is equally true that this 
Government has made numerous im- 
provements in United States sections of 
these boundary waters by simple acts of 
Congress and that we have repeatedly 
provided for improvements across the 
line in Canadian waters, by authoriza- 
tions carried in river and harbor bills, 
In the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of yester- 
day, on page 8893, appears a list showing 
in detail the improvements we have 
carried out in Canadian waters, in the 
Livingston Channel, and elsewhere, un- 
der river and harbor acts authorizing 
the expenditure of tens of millions of 
dollars in United States funds. 

I, therefore, contend that we are 
creating no new precedent, that we are 
violating no provision of the Constitu- 
tion, when we provide for the completion 
of the St. Lawrence seaway by an 
amendment to the same kind of a river 
and harbor bill under which we have 
heretofore proceeded. 

The improvements in Canadian waters 
to which I have referred have been car- 
ried out by our Corps of Engineers over 
a period of more than 40 years. The 
river and harbor bills authorizing these 
improvements became law when they 
were approved by Presidents Theodore 
Roosevelt, William Howard Taft, Calvin 
Coolidge, and nearly every other Chief 
Executive who has served since 1902, 
down to the present time. In some in- 
stances notes to make necessary arrange- 
ments to facilitate the work were trans- 
mitted by Secretaries of State, such as 
Elihu Root, Philander C. Knox, and 
Charles Evans Hughes. Ido not believe, 
Mr. President, that the Senate of the 
United States at this hour is prepared to 
repudiate the course followed by former 
Secretary of State Hull and to reject the 
amendment to effectuate the agreement 
of 1941, when the record shows that 
Secretary Hull followed a well-beaten 
track of precedents. 

It was no doubt because of those prece- 
dents that Secretary of State Elihu Root, 
in negotiating the Boundary Waters 
Treavy of 1909, was careful to make pro- 
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vision that agreements between the 
United States and Canada “expressed by 
concurrent or reciprocal legislation on 
the part of Congress and the Parliament 
of Canada” should not be subject, like 
the applications of private corporations 
for permits, to review and decision by 
the International Joint Commission set 
up by the treaty of 1909. I say that 
when the Senate ratified the treaty of 
1909, this body had those precedents 
clearly in mind, and gave its countenance 
and approval to the continued improve- 
ment of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
system by acts of Congress such as the 
amendment now proposed. 

I do not propose at this time to deal 
at more length with the numerous prece- 
dents we have before us for dealing with 
other nations by adoption of reciprocal 
legislation. On December 4, the senior 
Senator from New York [Mr. WAGNER] 
placed an extended but partial list of 
such acts of Congress in the RECORD. We 
know that in 1911 President Taft entered 
into an agreement with Canada for the 
mutual reduction of tariff duties, and 
that Congress passed legislation approv- 
ing that reciprocity agreement. 

The St. Lawrence project will remain 
under the control of the Congress at 
every stage of its construction and future 
operation. We are now asked to pass a 
mere authorization bill. Later Congress 
will be called upon to make appropria- 
tions for the carrying out of the construc- 
tion of the works specified in the 1941 
agreement. At every stage in the prog- 
ress of this work, Congress will have full 
opportunity to exercise its power of in- 
vestigation and review over the acts of 
the Corps of Engineers, and to do any- 
thing required to protect the rights of 
this Nation and the public interest. 

Mr. President, I now return, in con- 
clusion, to the merits of the Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence seaway and power project. 
For more than 20 years I have stood on 
this floor and battled, in season and out, 
in session after session, for the balanced 
development of the river basins and the 
power and navigation resources of this 
country. With all my strength, I have 
fought against the efforts of railroad and 
utility interests to hold back such de- 
velopments, to obstruct rural electrifica- 
tion, T. V. A., and our Pacific coast 
public power projects, to hamstring the 
use of our inland waterways by cut- 
throat competition and by various de- 
vices of rate juggling. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. JEN- 
NER in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Minnesota yield to the Senator 
from Vermont? 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I noticed that the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota called attention to 
the fact that the United States has spent 
a great deal of money in improving chan- 
nels in Canadian waters by reason of au- 
thorizations which were approved by the 
Commerce Committee and passed by the 
Congress. I wonder if the Senator also 
realizes that a great many dams have 
been built across international boundary 
waters, across streams which form the 
boundary between the United States and 
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Canada, by the private utilities interests, 
and never once has a single voice been 
raised in objection to doing so because 
the franchises have been granted under 
the treaty of 1909. Yet, as soon as it is 
suggested that a dam be put across in- 
ternational boundary waters for the ben- 
efit of the public, certain persons sud- 
denly become very righteous in their ad- 
herence to the Constitution, and raise the 
question and draw ail kinds of red her- 
rings across the trail. But they were 
significantly silent when franchises were 
being given to private utility companies 
to build dams across international 
boundary waters and to divert water 
from the rivers which form our bound- 
aries. . 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. That is correct; 
that was done all the way from Winni- 
peg. 

Mr, AIKEN, It was done all the way 
from Maine to Vancouver. 

Mr, SHIPSTEAD. That is correct, 
Whenever a dam was wanted, request 
was made of Congress for that purpose. 

Mr. AIKEN. No, Mr. President; the 
permission of Congress was not asked in 
that connection. Permission was ob- 
tained from the International Joint Com- 
mission which was established under the 
treaty of 1909. 

Mr.SHIPSTEAD. Yes. 

Mr. AIKEN. That Commission has 
granted the requests of private utility 
companies to build dams across the inter- 
national boundary waters. 

It is so surprising that today men who 
were silent when that was being done 
suddenly come to life and acquire a great 
deal of reverence for the Constitution, 
when it is proposed to build a dam for 
the benefit of the public. 

Mr, SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, 
when I said request had been made of 
Congress, and then the Senator from 
Vermont referred to the treaty of 1909, 
I referred to dams which were built prior 
to 1909. So far as the record shows, 
many dams were built without consult- 
ing any authority. The persons or organ- 
izations concerned merely went there 
and built them. But, of course, under the 
treaty of 1909, certain jurisdiction was 
given to the International Joint Com- 
mission and about 1923 some amend- 
ments were added to that treaty. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield further, at this time I 
should like to refer, for the benefit of 
the Senate, to a few sample cases which 
have been considered and acted upon 
by the International Joint Commission 
under the treaty of January 11, 1909, 
and without subsequent agreement be- 
tween the two governments or action by 
the Congress of the United States and 
the Canadian Parliament. 

The treaty of 1909 completely cov- 
ered the case, so far as the private 
utilities were concerned, but it does not 
cover it according to some of the op- 
ponents of the St. Lawrence seaway, 
so far as public dams and the public 
good are concerned. 

On January 21, 1914, the Algoma Steel 
Corporation applied for approval of di- 
version and use of waters on the St. 
Marys River at Sault Ste. Marie, On- 
tario. The application was approved. 
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On January 29, 1915, the St. Croix 
River Power Co. made application 
for the diversion of waters of the St. 
Croix River. The development required 
the construction of a dam. The appli- 
cation was approved by the International 
Joint Commission. 

On February 20, 1925, the New Bruns- 
wick Electric Power Co. requested the 
approval of certain works to be con- 
structed on the St. John River, I be- 
lieve that the location of the work was 
to be between Maine and New Bruns- 
wick. The application was for hydro- 
electric power development, and was ap- 
proved by the International Joint Com- 
mission. 

On June 16, 1926, the St. John River 
Power Co, made an application for the 
construction of permanent works in the 
St. John River for the development of 
power. The application was approved, 
and no question was raised at that time 
as to the constitutionality of the ap- 
proval. 

At various times the Governments of 
the United States and Canada have made 
applications to the International Joint 
Commission either for the construction 
of dams or the diversion of water. I 
have been given four instances of such 
applications having been made to the 
International Joint Commission. 

On April 7, 1937, the Government of 
Canada asked for the right to make im- 
provements on the Richelieu River which 
would have raised the waters on the 
United States side of the boundary line. 
The application was approved. 

On September 16, 1929, the West 
Kootenay River Power & Light Co. asked 
. for the approval of the construction 

of a dam of sufficient height to raise the 
water level of the Kootenay River on 
the United States side of the boundary. 
The application was approved. 

On October 3, 1940, the Government 
of the United States made application 
to the International Joint Commission 
for permission to raise the water levels 
on the Canadian side of the boundary 
resulting from the construction of the 
Grand Coulee Dam. The application 
was approved. 

On August 22, 1941, the city of Seattle 
made application to construct a dam on 
the Skagit River, which would have af- 
fected the water level on the Canadian 
side of the river. The application was 
approved. 

At no time was any question raised 
that the International Joint Commis- 
sion did not have authority to grant 
those applications to which I have re- 
ferred, and at no time was the question 
Taised that the Constitution of the 
United States was in peril. It has been 
only upon the proposal to construct the 
dam which would provide the greatest 
benefits for the greatest number of peo- 
ple in North America that the question 
of constitutionality of the method of 
granting the approval has been raised. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. On the question of 
whether the proposed project could be 
built between the United States and 
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Canada by contract and not by treaty, 
I think some statutes can be cited. We 
can go back as far as 1874, Statutes at 
Large, volume 18, at page 237. A river 
and harbor appropriation of $25,000 was 
made for the removal of boulders and 
rocks in the Detroit River, partly in 
Canadian waters. The question has been 
raised that the St. Lawrence River proj- 
ect would have to be constructed under 
a treaty. The question has been raised 
because the work would have to be done, 
in part at least, in Canadian waters. 

There were other statutes of a similar 
nature enacted following the last date 
to which I have referred. 

On July 3, 1930, Statutes at Large, 
volume 46, at page 918, in relation to 
the building of the Livingstone Channel, 
which was mostly in Canadian waters, an 
appropriation was made. The amount 
authorized to be expended upon the 
channel was $29,266,000. 

We find that in those particular cases 
the work was done not even under an 
executive agreement or a contract, but 
under merely an exchange of notes, and 
an appropriation of money by the United 
States Congress. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I thank the Sena- 
-tor-for his contribution. 

Mr. FERGUSON. In order that the 
record may be made clear, I might cite 
other acts. ; 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I wish the Senator 
would do so. 

Mr. FERGUSON. March 7, 1907, 
Thirty-fourth Statutes at Large, page 
1073. 

June 25, 1910, Thirty-sixth Statutes at 
Large, page 655. 

March 2, 1919, Fortieth Statutes at 
Large, page 1286. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I thank the Sena- 
tor. If I may be permitted to do so, I 
wish to compliment the Senator on the 
industry which he has shown in having 
looked up the precedents to which he has 
referred. I think he deserves much 
credit. 

Mr. President, I have favored the de- 
velopment, not only of the upper Mis- 
sissippi in my own State, but also of the 
lower Mississippi, the Tennessee and its 
tributaries, the Ohio, the Colorado, the 
Arkansas, the Missouri, and the Colum- 
bia. In the past 20 years I have joined 
with other Senators in voting billions 
in appropriations for those projects to 
develop resources outside iny own State, 
just as I have helped to vote billions to 
improve our seaports and their ap- 
proaches and a merchant marine which, 
until the St. Lawrence Rapids are over- 
come, can never enter Duluth and the 
other mighty harbors of the Great Lakes, 

I believe that as we enter the post- 
war era the time has come to put forever 
behind us any policy in respect to the 
development of our natural resources 
which can possibly lead to pitting sec- 
tion against section. We now have in 
conference a flood-control bill which 
carries more than $200,000,000 for the 
lower Mississippi, increasing the total 
authorizations for that area to upward 
of $800,009,000. We have authorized in 
that bill improvements on the Missouri 
River of an initial cost in excess of $200,- 
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000,000, and an ultimate cost of more 
than $400,000,000. The pending river 
and harbor bill carries several items 
which would increase the authorizations 
on the Columbia, the Ohio, and other 
streams to more than $200,000,000 in 
the case of each of those river basins. 

The Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway 
and power project can be completed at 
a net cost to the Federal Treasury of 
well under $200,000,000, with the Power 
Authority of the State of New York as- 
suming the cost of the power develop- 
ment in that State. No one will deny 
that considering the developed com- 
merce, population, and industry of the 
area served, the navigation and power 
benefits which will flow from the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence improvement far 
outstrip the benefits to the general pub- 
lic which can be expected from any other 
project authorized by either the flood- 
control or the river and harbor bill. 

Under the circumstances, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I appeal from the Committee on 
Commerce to the Senate itself to give 
full consideration to the St. Lawrence 
project on its merits, on a parity with 
other projects already authorized by the 
Senate. The great majority of Senators 
from States in the Great Lakes-St. Law- 
rence area, from Vermont to Minnesota 
and westward to the Pacific coast, have 
endorsed this project and support it now. 
We have a right to demand, before the 
flood-control bill and the river and har- 
bor bill are finally enacted into law at 
this session of an expiring Congress, that 
the merits of the St. Lawrence develop- 
ment and the post-war needs of our 
people shall receive proper consideration 
at the hands of this body. 

Mr. President, the greatest territory in 
the world which has escaped the devasta- 
tions of this war lies in the United States 
and Canada. North America is a tre- 
mendous continent, and we are merely in 
the beginning of its development. There 
are vast water resources on this continent 
which have been but barely touched. 
There are vast areas, particularly in 
Canada and in the Middle West, which 
have not been developed. During the 
next 50 years there will be need for the 
most extensive development of both the 
United States and Canada because the 
probab'lities are that we are destined to 
make provision for a population of 250,- 
000,000 people within the next 50 years. 


CONDEMNATION OF BLOCS AND REGIONAL 
GR. IPS AFFECTING INTERNATIONAL 
SECURITY 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, for 
the past 2 weeks I have had on my desk 
for presentation to the Senate a resolu- 
tion which reads as follows: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate 
that the formation or existence of any bloc 
or regional group of nations for military pur- 
poses, except in conjunction with and with 
the approval of a general world security or- 
ganization, is iniaical to international peace 
and security. 


For fear of precipitating a debate 
which might cause the use of harsh 
words in the direction of one of our allies, 
I have hesitated to present the resolu- 
tion. I for one have always been unwill- 
ing to pursue a course that may lead to 
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disunity among the United Nations. To- 
day, on the eve of victory in Europe over 
Germany, Great Britain is taking the 
lead in causing disunity among the Allies, 
not only by words but by actual deeds. 
Iam not surprised, because Great Britain 
is running true to form. She is a past 
master in the art of world politics and 
she has always been able to make weaker 
nations bow to her terms and to obtain 
the help of other nations to maintain her 
power. 

In a speech delivered by me on the floor 
of the Senate on June 25, 1942, I said 
then, and I now repeat, that many of the 
decisions made by the British in the 
course of this war were based on political 
issues, rather than upon strategy that 
would lead to early decision. It will be 
recalled that on two occasions the British 
came near clearing north Africa of every 
vestige of territory held by our enemies, 
Instead of pursuing the enemy in north 
Africa when he was on the run, half of 
the British forces in that area were sent 
to aid helpless Greece. Churchill and his 
followers went to the aid of Greece 
against the advice of Britain’s military 
and naval leaders. What was the reason 
for that action? It was in order to fulfill 
a promise made by Churchill to King 
George of Greece, all to the end that the 
British could look to the King of Greece 
for help around the peace table. 

Several weeks ago the Russians had 
virtually driven the enemy from Greece 
and made that country no longer ten- 
able for the Germans. In spite of that, 
the British saw fit to send an army to 
obtain control of that helpless country. 
Today Great Britain is engaged, by force 
of arms, in dictating to the Greek people 
whom they shall select as their leader, 
She is pursuing a similar course in Italy. 
She is causing much concern in Ethio- 
pia by refusing to evacuate that country 
and by proclaiming that she intends not 
only to occupy a portion of Ethiopia 
during the war but to retain certain ter- 
ritory there. My belief is that Great 
Britain will persist in that attitude of 
seeking to expand her now vast empire 
and to form blocs of nations here and 
there all over the world so as to help 
her to maintain her pre-war world-wide 
domination, unless we in America take 
a hand. With a navy larger than the 
combined navies of all other countries in 
the world, and with a respectable army, 
it would seem to me that we should be 
able to force the British to see the light. 

I pose this question: Why should 
Great Britain maintain armies in re- 
conquered Greece, in reconquered Ethi- 
opia, and in other reconquered territo- 
ries, when those armies could be used 
to advantage against the western wall 
of Germany. 

To digress for a moment, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask Senators to take a look at the 
map indicating the battle line in western 
Europe, and they will note that the Brit- 
ish occupy a few miles on the northern 
end of the line, while we are bearing the 
brunt of this holocaust of war. 

Let me repeat, Mr. President, that, 
while we are shedding our precious blood, 
while we are dissipating our irreplace- 
able natural resources, the British are 
pursuing a course which is diametrically 
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opposed to the objects and purposes for 
which we in America are fighting. We 
want to free the peoples of the earth and 
permit them to govern themselves. 

As has been expressed on the floor of 
the Senate on many occasions, we as a 
nation do not desire more territory, ex- 
cept that which it may be necessary for 
us to obtain or control in order to pre- 
vent future wars. I shall not now at- 
tempt a discussion of that problem, but 
will reserve it for future debate. 

Mr. President, the resolution which I 
have read is simple in its language and 
should not require much study to under- 
stand. It is simply a warning to Great 
Britain, and in fact to all other nations, 
that we as a Nation propose to help 
formulate a world security organization 
whose purpose it shall be to maintain 
peace; that we are desirous of letting the 
world know that this organization is not 
to be looked upon with suspicion or as a 
make-believe organization, but, instead, 
as an organization upon which every na- 
tion, be it large or small, can depend to 
be the instrumentality by which and 
through which world peace can be main- 
tained. I do not want any nation, no 
matter how large or small, to fail to have 
the utmost confidence in the ability of 
this organization to maintain the peace 
of the world. I do not want any nation 
to feel that it is necessary for it to join 
in an alliance with the British or to join 
in an alliance with the Russians or an 
alliance with us in order to maintain 
peace. Let us keep the organization 
open, free, and aboveboard. 

Mr. President, a few weeks ago that 
eminent statesman from Great Britain, 
David Lloyd George, was asked the ques- 
tion: 

What was the Allies’ greatest mistake in 
dealing with Germany after the last war? 


Rather grimly and without hesitation, 
he replied: 

America, If they had kept to their bar- 
gains instead of backing out and leaving the 


League of Nations, things would have gone 
differently. 


That may be only partially true, but, 
if the truth were known, President Wil- 
son failed to carry out his 14 points be- 
cause of the existence of secret treaties, 
alliances, and agreements among the na- 
tions with which he was dealing. In the 
near future I expect to address myself 
further to that subject. 

Mr, President, my hope is that when 
the United Nations of the World sit 
around the peace table for the purpose 
of working out plans in order to main- 
tain a lasting peace, each can without 
hesitation state to the world that it has 
not made any secret treaties, that it has 
no alliances of any kind, but that the 
organization in contemplation shall be 
and will be the instrumentality through 
which peace throughout the world shall 
be maintained. 

Mr. President, out of order I send the 
resolution to the desk and ask that it be 
referred immediately to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, and I will also ask 
that the Committee on Foreign Relations 
of the Senate consider it without delay. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the resolution will be received 
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and referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 

The resolution (S. Res. 348) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, as follows: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate 
that the formation or existence of any bloc 
or regional group of nations for military pur- 
poses, except in conjunction with and with 
the approval of a general world security 
organization, is inimical to international 
peace and security. 


RIVER AND HARBOR IMPROVEMENTS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H, R. 3961) authorizing the 
construction, repair, and preservation of 
certain public works on rivers and har- 
bors, and for other purposes. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask consideration of an amendment I 
send forward regarding the certificate 
of convenience and necessity. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 2, line 16, 
it is proposed to strike out the period 
and to insert the following: “And pro- 
vided further, That no inland waterway 
project, the necessity or justification for 
which depends in whole or in part upon 
the purposes of navigation and trans- 
portation, shall be authorized until the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, after 
public hearing, shall have submitted a 
report to the Congress concerning, the 
public convenience and necessity for the 
navigation and transportation features 
of the project.” 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
the keystone of American trade and com- 
merce, and indeed of life itself, is trans- 
portation; and the organizations com- 
monly called common carriers consti- 
tute the backbone of American transpor- 
tation. A common carrier is defined as 
one who holds himself out to transport 
for public hire. 

A common carrier is a servant of the 
public, of rich and poor, great and small, 
alike. In order to function properly, 
common carriers must have highways 
and terminal facilities. To obtain these 
it is often necessary to endow the car- 
rier with the power to take private prop- 
erty and exercise the sovereign power of 
eminent domain. Common carriers are 
therefore public-service organizations, 
endowed, by the State or Federal Gov- 
ernments, with certain governmental 
powers in the shape of exclusive fran- 
chise and other things. 

It is necessary to protect the public 
from abuses by the carriers by regulation 
of the carriers. It is also necessary to 
restrict the number of carriers and the 
scope of their operation, in order to pro- 
tect the carriers from each other. Too 
many carriers would be the ruination of 
all. A carrier must make a reasonable 
profit in order to exist. If the traffic 
available for movement is divided be- 
tween too many, some, or all, of the car- 
riers will fail financially. 

In 1887, 58 years ago, Congress passed 
the Interstate Commerce Act. That law 
was quite simple, and relatively narrow 
in its jurisdiction, but it has now grown 
to enormous proportions. The group of 
laws now referred to as the Interstate 
Commerce Act fill 210 pages. 
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Part I of the act now deals with the 
railroads and general ~uestions of carrier 
regulations. Part II deals basically with 
motor carriers. Part III deals with water 
carriers. 

Part I of the Interstate Commerce Act, 
under section 1, subparagraph 18, pro- 
vides: 

No carrier by railroad subject to this part 
shall undertake the extension of its line of 
railroad, or the construction of a new line of 
railroad, or shall acquire or operate any line 
of railroad, or extension thereof, or shall 
engage in transportation under this part over 
or by means of such additional or extended 
line of railroad, unless and until there shall 
first have been obtained from the Commis- 
sion a certificate that the present or future 
public convenience and necessity require or 
will require the construction, or operation, 
or construction and operation, of such addi- 
tional or extended line of railroad, and no 
carrier by railroad subject to this part shall 
abandon all or any portion of a line of rail- 
road, or the operation thereof, unless and 
until there shall first have been obtained 
from the Commission a certificate that the 
present or future public convenience and 
necessity permit of such abandonment. 


In addition to this provision, the rail- 
roads are also regulated in every detail 
of their management and operation. 
Provision has been made in the act for 
almost every conceivable activity, and 
Congress is constantly amending and ex- 
panding the act, 

Part II is equally complete and 
thorough in providing fór regulation of 
all activities of motor carriers, and this 
regulation extends to all motor carriers 
for hire, except some very narrow ex- 
emptions which are too small to mention 
here. 

However, when we turn to the most 
recent part of the Commerce Act, that is, 
part III, we find a definition under sub- 
section 302 which reads in part, as fol- 
lows: 

The term “common carrier by water” means 
any person which holds itself out to the 
general public to engage in the transporta- 
tion by water in interstate or foreign com- 
merce of passengers or property or any class 
or classes thereof for compensation, except 
transportation by water by an express com- 
pany subject to part I in the conduct of its 
express business, which shall be considered 
to be and shall be regulated as transporta- 
tion subject to part I. 


Turning further in the act, we find 
under section 303 a most extraordinary 
exemption has been granted to certain 
carriers, which reads as follows: 

Nothing in this part shall apply to the 
transportation by a water carrier of com- 
modities in bulk when the cargo space of 
the vessel in which such commodities are 
transported is being used for the carrying 
of not more than three such commodities. 
This subsection shall apply only in the case 
of commodities in bulk which are (in ac- 
cordance with the existing custom of the 
trade in the handling and transportation 
of such commodities as of June 1, 1939) 
loaded and carried without wrappers or con- 
tainers and received and delivered by the 
carrier without transportation mark or 
count. For the purposes of this subsection 
two or more vessels while navigated as a 
unit shall be considered to be a single vessel. 


And further along in the same section 
we find another exemption which covers 
all craft of 100 tons or less carrying 
capacity: 
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To transportation by small craft of not 
more than 100 tons carrying capacity or not 
more than 100 indicated horsepower, or to 
vessels carrying passengers only and equipped 
to carry no more than 16 passengers, or 
to ferries, or to the movement by water 
carriers of contractors’ equipment employed 
or to be employed in construction or repair 
for such water carrier, or to the operation 
of salvors. 


This means that vessels can be oper- 
ated on our inland waterways capable 
of carrying 10 large truck loads of gen- 
eral freight, or equal to 3 freight car- 
loads, without regulations of any kind 
under the Commerce Act. 

I also find another interesting section 
under part III of the act, which is sec- 
tion 309 subsection (d), which in sub- 
stance says that those carriers to which 
certificates of “public convenience and 
necessity” have been granted shall, 
without further authority, have the right 
to operate immediately over any addi- 
tional inland waterways authorized by 
Congress. In other words, the water 
carriers may expand like an octopus as 
fast as Congress builds inland waterways 
at the expense of the taxpayer. 

When a public road is to be constructed 
an elaborate procedure must be fol- 
lowed, as set out by the statutes of the 
several States. First, to locate the route 
of the new road; secondly, to publish a 
notice to the taxpayers that such a high- 
way is contemplated, and then appro- 
priate proceedings must be instituted to 
see if the property owner objects to such 
a route. 

I wish to call the attention of the Sen- 
ate to the famous Pennsylvania turn- 
pike, which has been a great boon to mo- 
torists. This turnpike is a wonderful 
public facility, but it is not free. The 
motorists must pay tolls, and I am in- 
formed that heavily laden trucks some- 
times pay more than $50 for the privilege 
of traversing the 160 miles of that high- 
way. I do not advocate that all high- 
ways should be toll highways, far from 
it, for in the final analysis most of these 
highways are paid for by the car or 
truck operator in the form of gasoline, 
license, and franchise taxes. I am in- 
formed that the automobile and truck 
operators of the United States, as a 
group, pay approximately the same 
amount of taxes in any given year as do 
the railroads of the country. Regard- 
less of what the exact figures may be, it 
is sufficient to say that the taxes col- 
lected far exceed the total sums spent 
upon highways. The railroads, in turn, 
must build their own tracks and maintain 
them, and after the tracks have been 
constructed taxes must be paid. 

Under the present set-up, water car- 
riers may extend their operations sub- 
ject only to the limitation of a water 
channel upon which to operate. There 
are no tolls and no gasoline taxes. In- 
deed, the largest towboats shown in the 
various marine waterway magazines are 
coal burners. The extraordinary exemp- 
tion of carriers of bulk cargoes and the 
exemption of vessels of 100 tons carrying 
capacity, creates a most dangerous threat 
to the stability of the carriers of the 
United States. 

Iam informed, and so advised the Sen- 
ate, during the Beaver-Mahoning debate, 
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that in the year 1942 more than 800, 000 
tons of coal moved into the Youngstown, 
Ohio, district by motortrucks alone. 
Millions of tons moved in by railroad and 
part of that railroad movement was over 
the rails of a so-called private railroad 
and a few miles of an electric railroad, 
which undoubtedly is a carrier built 
without any authority from the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission or the State 
of Ohio. However, this situation devel- 
oped upon the ownership and control of 
a large coal company and not in con- 
junction with any legitimate motor or 
rail carrier system operating in inter- 
state commerce. This story of disregard 
and disrespect for law can be found in 
volume 150 of the I. C. C. reports on pages 
43 and 619, in connection with the ap- 
plication made to the Commission by the 
Pittsburgh, Lisbon & Western Railroad. 

The amendment which I have proposed 
is direct, simple, and essential to the wel- 
fare of the transportation industry of 
the United States. There must be some 
definite and impartial control set up to 
determine just what inland waterways 
built at public expense are justified, and 
are really in the public interest. 

It is certainly not within the province 
of the United States Army engineers to 
determine this question. It is unfair to 
place this burden upon the engineers. 
They are a group of highly trained tech- 
nicians, men who have shown that they 
are competent to build anything at any 
time at any place, whenever our Govern- 
ment so directs. z 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
is the best qualified and equipped Gov- 
ernment organization, available at this 
time, to consider and recommend action 
upon new inland waterways. The Com- 
mission has vast resources in the shape 
of statistical records; it has experience 
and, above all, it is honest and its motives 
are unselfish. The integrity of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commissioners, as a 
group, is beyond question. From time to 
time criticisms have been leveled at cer- 
tain Commissioners, but when there is 
a group of 11 men it is almost impossible 
for all 11 to be blameless in the eyes of 
all persons at the same time. It is 
enough to say that the great majority 
of these 11 men are able, honest, and 
sincere. I hope the Senate will agree 
with me that Congress must have some 
impartial and competent advice on the 
question of constructing new inland wa- 
terways, because these waterways not 
only create substantial barriers to other 
and existing inland transportation, but 
they also carry the potential threat of 
destruction to other qualified carriers. 

Last, but not least, I want to say to the 
Senate that I have yet to see a substan- 
tial demonstration of the financial 
feasibility of any of our recent inland 
waterways projects. I think that even 
the Army engineers would agree that if 
these works were properly capitalized 
and if a proper amount of taxes were in- 
cluded in the operating costs, not one of 
them would be worthy of serious consid- 
eration, 

I am not proposing, and the amend- 
ment does not propose, to shut the door 
on any worthy project. I think that 
Congress should proceed as it has in the 
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past to investigate thoroughly and de- 
termine each particular case as it arises, 
but in the future let us have the impar- 
tial and helpful recommendation of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission con- 
cerning the economic status of projects 
under existing circumstances and their 
probable results as well. 

Mr. President, I believe that the 
amendment I have proposed will achieve 
these results, and I ask most careful and 
favorable consideration of it by the 
Senate. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Yes. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Before the Sen- 
ator takes his seat, I should like to ask 
him to comment on one phase of the 
matter which disturbs me. I entirely 
agree with the Senator’s basic theme 
that we ought to have coordinated judg- 
ments in the development of our total 
transportation facilities. But, since the 
Interstate Commerce Commission his- 
torically has dealt almost exclusively 
with railroads, since its function pri- 
marily is to create adequate railroad 
rates, and to maintain them against ex- 
ploitation, what has the Senator to say 
to the suggestion that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission might not be the 
independent judicial body which ought 
to be chosen to exercise this over-all 
control, because it might be very defi- 
nitely weighted. I do not mean in any 
improper sense, but by historical char- 
acter and by tradition and by habit it 
might be weighted in favor of railroad 
transportation as against water trans- 
portation. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
am glad the distinguished Senator from 
Michigan has asked that question. The 
railroads were the first and only consid- 
eration of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. When the trucking com- 
panies began to operate on the highways 
of the Nation it was the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission which supplied the 
certificates of convenience and necessity. 
I do not think there has been any undue 
favoring of the railroads against the 
trucking interests of the Nation, and I 
feel that the same situation would apply 
in consideration of the inland waterways. 
I see no reason why we should feel that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
would in any way favor either the rail- 
roads or the truckers as against the in- 
land waterways. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, the 
purpose cf the amendment offered by the 
junior Senator from Wyoming is that no 
navigation project shall hereafter be 
authorized by the Congress until after it 
has been submitted to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has con- 
ducted public hearings thereon and 
made a report as to public convenience 
and necessity. 

I believe that a mere statement of the 
amendment is sufficient to carry the 
conviction that it should not be adopted, 
I know of no amendment which would 
more thoroughly clog the wheels of 
progress of navigation and the authori- 
zation of navigation projects than such 
an amendment as this. 
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The Senate is well aware of the infinite 
care with which these projects are inves- 
tigated by the Army engineers, They 
have a division which looks into all the 
economics of a navigation project and its 
effect on navigation before it is reported 
upon. The Army engineers make a 
thorough and comprehensive study of 
each project and much more quickly 
than the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion could do under the procedure sug- 
gested by the amendment. 

It is well known that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission is far behind in 
its wor':. Under the Transportation Act 
of 1940 the inland waterway carriers now 
have at least 100 applications pending 
before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, which have not been acted upon. 

That overloaded and overburdened 
Commission could not possibly consider 
these projects and report upon them 
within any reasonable length of time. 
Take the projects in this bill. There are 
approximately 288 of them. They would 
have to be submitted to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and we would 
have to wait until it had determined 
whether or not there was public conven- 
ience and necessity. Iam quite sure that 
Congress would not be able to act for a 
number of years, possibly 10 or 15 years. 
I hope that I have not fallen into a gross 
exaggeration in making that statement. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
is a very slow-moving body. Further- 
more, I do not believe that its approach 
to the subject would be from the proper 
angle. I think it would be thoroughly 
imbued with the thought of protecting 
the interests, or supposed interests, of 
the railroads, as against water-borne 
commerce. I am wondering why the 
able junior Senator from Wyoming did 
not suggest that no project be acted upon 
by Congress until it had been approved 
by the American Association of Rail- 
roads. The purpose of the amendment 
is simply to thwart and impede con- 
gressional action in respect to these proj- 
ects. I ask that the amendment be de- 
feated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. ROBERTSON]. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

Mr. AIKEN and Mr. WHITE suggested 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: ‘ 


Aiken Cordon Johnson, Calif, 
Austin Danaher Johnson, Colo, 
Bailey Davis Kilgore 

Ball Downey La Follette 
Bankhead Ellender Langer 

Bilbo Ferguson Lucas 
Brewster George McClellan 
Brooks Gerry McFarland 
Buck Gillette McKellar 
Burton Green Maloney 
Bushfield Guffey Maybank 
Butler Gurney Millikin 

Byrd Murray 
Capper Hatch Nye 

Caraway Hawkes O'Daniel 
Chandler Hayden O'Mahoney 
Clark, Idaho Hill Overton 

Clark, Mo. Holman Radcliffe 
Connally Jenner Reed 
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Revercomb Taft Weeks 
Reynolds Thomas, Okla. Wheeler 
Robertson Tunnell Wherry 

Russell Tydings White 
Shipstead Vandenberg Wiley 

Smith Wagner Willis 

Stewart Walsh Wilson 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy- 
eight Senators having answered to their 
names, a quorum is present. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Wyo- 
ming on page 2, in line 16. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I offer 
the amendment, which I send to the desk, 
and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 45, after 
line 16, it is proposed to insert: 


Santee-Congaree Buckingham Landing 
Site, S. C. 


Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, I ac- 
cept the amendment. There is no ob- 
jection, 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I ask the 
Senator from South Carolina whether 
the amendment provides for a survey. 

Mr. MAYBANK. That is correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendment of the Senator 
from South Carolina is agreed to. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, I offer 
the amendment which I send to the desk. 
It is a survey item. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated, 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 50, be- 
tween lines 23 and 24, it is proposed to 
insert “with a view to the protection 
of the shore line and repairs to the exist- 
ing protective works on Lake Pontchar- 
train at Mandeville, La.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. Mr. President, I 
offer the amendment to page 41 of the 
bill, which lies on the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
amendment will be stated, 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 41, after 
line 25, it is proposed to add the fol- 
lowing: 

Ocean City Harbor and Inlet, and Sine- 
puxent Bay, Md. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. Mr. President, on 
page 42 I offer the amendment which 
lies on the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 42, 
line 11, after the word “Creek”, it is pro- 
posed to insert “and Fresh Water Pond.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 


ADDITION OF CERTAIN LANDS TO UINTAH 
AND OURAY RESERVATIONS, UTAH 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate a message from the House of 
Representatives announcing its dis- 
agreement to the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 837) to restore 
and add certain public lands to the Uin- 
tah and Ouray Reservation in Utah, and 
for other purposes, and requesting a con- 
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ference with the Senate on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. HATCH. I move that the Senate 
insist upon its amendments, agree to the 
request of the House for a conference, 
and that the Chair appoint the conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. HATCH, 
Mr. O’Manoney, and Mr. GURNEY con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 


PLACING OF PORTION OF STATE OF 
IDAHO IN THIRD TIME ZONE 


Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 1326, House bill 1997, to repeal sec- 
tion 3 of the Standard Time Act of 
March 19, 1918, as amended, relating to 
the placing of a certain portion of the 
State of Idaho in the third time zone. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, let me say I 
understand there is no controversy at 
all in reference to the bill, and that it 
will be passed without debate. 

Mr. STEWART. That is my under- 
standing. I make the request in behalf 
of the junior Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Tuomas], who is ill. I have understood 
that there would be no controversy about 
it. The bill would affect only a portion 
of Idaho, and would move it into the 
third time zone. I had charge of the 
matter in the subcommittee, and the 
amendment to the bill was agreed to by 
both Senators from Idaho. They have 
telephoned me and asked that I request 
895 the bill be considered and disposed 
Of. 

Mr. President, I ask for immediate con- 
sideration of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce with an amend- 
ment, on page 1, after line 2, to strike out: 

That section 3 of the act entitled “An act 
to save daylight and to provide standard 
time for the United States,” approved March 
19, 1918, as amended (U. S. C., 1940 ed., title 
15, sec. 264), which provides for placing a 
certain portion of the State of Idaho in the 
third time zone, is hereby repealed, 


And insert: 


That beginning with the effective date of 
this act and for the duration of the period 
during which daylight saving time is in ef- 
fect pursuant to the act entitled “An act to 
promote the national security and defense by 
establishing daylight saving time,” approved 
January 20, 1942, so much of the State of 
Idaho as is now within the United States 
standard mountain time zone shall be part 
of the United States standard Pacific time 
zone. Upon the termination of such period 
such part of the State of Idaho shall again 
be within the United States standard moun- 
tain time zone. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The amendment was ordered to be en- 
rossed, and the bill to be read a third 
e. 
The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 
The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill establishing Pacific standard time 
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for that part of the State of Idaho now 
on mountain standard time, for the pe- 
riod during which daylight saving time 
is in effect.” 


RIVER AND HARBOR IMPROVEMENTS 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 3961) authorizing 
the construction, repair, and preserva- 
tion of certain public works on rivers and 
harbors, and for other purposes. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, as stated 
yesterday, it is the desire of the pro- 
ponents of the St. Lawrence seaway to 
reach a vote on the amendment at the 
earliest possible date. I do not desire on 
the part of the proponents of the amend- 
ment to delay the Senate in reaching a 
vote on the amendment and a final vote 
on the bill itself. Four Members of the 
Senate have expressed a desire to speak 
on the river and harbor bill, with par- 
ticular reference to the inclusion in it of 
the St. Lawrence seaway amendment. I 
expected that one of them would be ready 
to make his speech at this time. How- 
ever, I find that all four of them expect 
to speak tomorrow. 


Therefore, Mr. President, I believe that 
now is a good time to ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp some 
material which I had expected to ask 
to have printed in the Recorp later as 
the debate drew near to a close. I know 
that when a project of the magnitude of 
the one proposed is suggested, people 
naturally want to know who is endorsing 
it. I had intended to ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD 
a list of the names of some of the persons 
who are proponents of the St. Lawrence 
seaway and power development. I ex- 
pect that the opponents of the project 
will ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recor lists of their own, 
because I realize that there are oppo- 
nents of this great and worthy project, 
just as there are opponents of every 
worthy project which has ever been pro- 
posed. We know that when the Panama 
Canal was proposed opponents of the 
Canal successfully fought it for more 
than 30 years. We know that when the 
Suez Canal was proposed opponents of 
that canal opposed for 80 years its con- 
struction. We do not expect the opposi- 
tion to the St. Lawrence seaway to last 
for 30 years or 80 years, but we realize 
that there are those who oppose its con- 
struction. We know that they represent 
a group of people similar in character 
to the group which opposed the extension 
of the railroads across the Plains and 
also the group which opposed the Sault 
Ste. Marie Canal being constructed in 
northern Michigan. Through that canal 
shipping has moved at the rate of 100,- 
000,000 tons a year, even though the 
water there is frozen over for 4 or 5 
months of the year. 

The current interest in the St. Law- 
rence seaway began approximately 25 
years ago. Between the early twenties 
and the early thirties various States of 
the Union began to promote jointly the 
construction of the St. Lawrence seaway 
and power project. I believe it would be 
interesting to the Senate to have printed 
in the Recorp the names of the States of 
the United States which made appro- 
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priations for the purpose of furthering 
the construction of the St. Lawrence sea- 
way. I believe that 21 States have taken 
such legislative action, and that 2 
others have joined in the movement by 
executive action. The States which have 
supported the St. Lawrence seaway by 
legislative action are Ohio, Indiana, Il- 
linois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Iowa, Montana, North Dakota, Nebraska, 
Kansas, Colorado, Wyoming, California, 
Idaho, Utah, Oregon, and West Virginia, 
where a great deal of coal is mined; Ken- 
tucky, where a great deal of coal also is 
mined, as well as Washington, a State 
in which a great deal of lumber is pro- 
duced, the shippers of which would like 
the opportunity of shipping it directly 
to the cities of Chicago, Milwaukee, 
Detroit, and other eastern and Middle 
West cities. I must also include the 
State of South Dakota. Two States 
joined in the movement in the late 1920’s 
by executive action. They were Missouri 
and South Carolina. Some of the States 
which I have named are continuing their 
appropriations even to this day for the 
purpose of promoting the St. Lawrence 
seaway. I believe the States which are 
continuing their appropriations are 
largely Western Plains States. A few 
years ago Vermont, my own State, or- 
ganized the St. Lawrence Commission. 
It has not, however, functioned during 
recent years. 

Recently, a great revival has taken 
place in public sentiment in favor of the 
St. Lawrence seaway and power develop- 
ment. During the past 15 or 20 years 
various organizations have kept alive the 
movement. During the depression there 
was very little activity on the part of 
those organizations, but this year there 
has been a substantia: and determined 
movement to organize for the purpose of 
putting through this tremendous project, 
the development of the greatest natural 
resource in the world. Only last month, 
in November, about the time Congress 
convened, or shortly thereafter, there was 
organized in Detroit a committee of 49 
men, as I recall the number, representing 
different trades, industries, and profes- 
sions, from various parts of the country 
for the purpose of bringing about the St. 
Lawrence seaway development. I should 
like to read to the Senate at this time 
the names of the men who have organ- 
ized for this purpose, because when I 
read them, every Senator will recognize 
the high caliber of those who are now 
asking Congress to authorize the St. Law- 
rence River development. 

The name of the association is the 
National St. Lawrence Association. The 
officers are as follows: 

Julius H. Barnes, president, of Duluth, 
Minn. Mr. Barnes will be remembered 
as the world wheat coordinator in World 
War No. 1, and as the close associate of 
President Hoover in a great many of his 
activities. Mr. Barnes was three times 
elected president of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce. 

The executive vice president is William 
C. Cowling, of Detroit, Mich. 

The secretary and treasurer is Mr. 
Allen Dean, of Detroit, Mich., the trans- 
portation manager of the Detroit Board 
of Commerce. 
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The other members of the committee 
are as follows: 

Henry J. Allen, of Wichita, Kans., ex- 
Governor of Kansas. 

Mr. F. A. Augsbury, president of the 
George Hall Corporation, Ogdensburg, 
N. Y. 

Mr. H. E. Babcock, of Ithaca, N. Y. 
Perhaps H. E. Babcock does not mean so 
much as it would mean to say “Ed” Bab- 
cock, who was president of the Council 
of Farmer Cooperatives only 3 years ago, 
and has been one of the leading advo- 
cates of cooperation among farmers all 
over the United States. Mr. Babcock’s 
name is known to every farmer in the 
whole United States, and he is a member 
of this committee organized to promote 
the St. Lawrence seaway. 

Mr. John C. Beukema, of the Muske- 
gon Chamber of Commerce, Muskegon, 
Mich. 

Mr. H. E. Brockel, who is secretary of 
the Great Lakes Harbors Association, of 
Milwaukee. 

Mr. Manferd Burleigh, president of the 
Great Lakes Greyhound Corporation, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Mr. E. B. Crosby, president of the 
Northern Federation of Chambers of 
Commerce, Massena, N. Y. 

Then we come to a publisher, Mr. John 
Cowles, publisher of the Des Moines Reg- 
ister-Tribune, Look Magazine, and other 
publications, of Des Moines, Iowa. 

Mr. James E. Davidson, a shipbuilder, 
of Bay City, Mich. 

Mr. Cyrus Eaton, well known in steel 
and railroad circles, and president of 
Otis & Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Mr. Marshall Field III, owner of the 
Chicago Sun, Chicago, Ill. 

Mr. Henry Ford II, executive vice pres- 
ident of the Ford Motor Co., Detroit, 
Mich. 

Mr. Julius Frank, president, Frank’s 
Department Store, Ogdensburg, N. Y. 

Mr. F. J. Freestone, ex-chairman of 
the executive committee of the National 
Grange, and a member of the New York 
State Power Authority, Syracuse, N. V. 

Mr. Roy W. Gifford, who is vice presi- 
dent of the Norge Division of the Borg- 
Warner Corporation, of Detroit, Mich. 

Mr. George E. Hardy, of the Ohio 
Waterways Commission, Toledo, Ohio. 

Mr. Walter Havighurst, of Miami Uni- 
versity, and author of Long Ships Pass- 
ings, of Oxford, Ohio. 

Mr. Daniel W. Hoan, president of the 
Great Lakes Harbors Association, and 
many times mayor of the city of Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Mr. Rollo F. Hunt, chairman of the 
Minnesota Tidewater Commission, Du- 
luth, Minn. 

Mr. Perry W. Jenkins, Wyoming direc- 
tor of the National Reclamation Associ- 
ation, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Mr. Harold B. Johnson, publisher of 
the Watertown Times, Watertown, N. Y. 

Mr. D. S. Kiskadden, vice president 
and manager of the Buhl Land Co., De- 
troit, Mich. 

Mr. Arnold Leraan, president of the 
Marine Iron & Shipbuilding Co., Du- 
luth, Minn. 

Mr. Murray D. Lincoln, secretary of 
the Ohio State Farm Bureau, Columbus, 
Ohio. Mr. Lincoln is one of the best- 
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known men in farm-cooperative circles 
today, if not the best known. It was 
through Mr. Lincoln’s efforts that the 
Ohio Mutual Farm Bureau Automobile 
Insurance Co. was built up until it is, 
I think, the fourth or fifth in size among 
all the mutual automobile insurance 
companies in the country today. Cer- 
tainly Mr. Lincoln is known the world 
over for his work with cooperatives, and 
now he is working just as hard to get the 
St. Lawrence seaway developed, because 
he knows the tremendous benefits which 
will flow to the farmers of all the cen- 
tral part of the United States. 

Mr. William Loeb, publisher of the 
Burlington Daily News, Burlington, Vt. 

Mr. A. L. Lott, president of the Motor 
Products Corporation, of Detroit, Mich. 

Mr. Seth Marshall, president of Mar- 
shall-Wells Co., Duluth, Minn. 

Mr. P. R. Moore, president of Klear- 
flax Linen Looms, Inc., Duluth, Minn. 

Mr. Albert P. Newell, president of the 
Newell Manufacturing Co., Ogdensburg, 
N. V. 

Mr. Edward J. Noble, chairman of the 
Blue Network, New York City. 

Mr. C. J. Reese, president of Continen- 
tal Motors, Detroit, Mich. 

Then there is another publisher, Mr. 
Bernard Ridder, publisher of the Pioneer 
Press, St. Paul, Minn. 

Mr. T. Mel Rinehart, president of the 
Highland Oil Corporation, of Detroit. 

Another publisher, Gideon Seymour, 
vice president and executive director, 
Star Journal and Tribune, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

George R. Shafer, ex-Governor of the 
State of North Dakota, Bismarck, 
N. Dak. 

Sydney Smith, president, 
Storage Co., Chicago, Ill. 

P. H. Stevens, president, Commercial 
Securities Co., Gary, Ind. 

In passing, let me remark that the 
city of Gary, Ind., is officially on record 
as requesting the Congress to authorize 
the construction of the St. Lawrence 
seaway. The nearby city of Valparaiso, 
Ind., is also on record as approving the 
seaway. 

Mr. W. A. Stinchcomb, director of the 
Cleveland Metropolitan Park District, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Mr. C. B. Thomas, president, Chrysler 
Export Co., Highland Park, Mich, 

Another ex-Governor, Mr. Murray D. 
Van Waggoner, ex-Governor of the State 
of Michigan, Detroit. 

Mr. Oscar Webber, vice president and 
general manager, J. L. Hudson Co., De- 
troit, Mich. 

Another publisher, Mr. William L, 
White, publisher of the Emporia Ga- 
zette, Emporia, Kans. 

Also Mr. Harold Wilde, editor of the 
Great Lakes Outlook, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Mr. N. A. Woodworth, president of 
the N. A. Woodworth Co., Ferndale, 
Mich. 

Mr. Fred M. Young, president, Young 
Radiator Co., Racine, Wis. 

And, finally, Mr. Frank A. Seiberling, 
of the Seiberling Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio. 

Certainly, Mr. President, no one who 
reads this list of 49 men who have joined 
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the approval of the St. Lawrence sea- 
way and power development by the Con- 
gress, can say that the proposal ema- 
nates from the lunatic fringe, because 
every one of them is a substantial and 
successful man in his own business, In 
fact, they are among the most success- 
ful of the businessmen of this whole 
country. 

I read in that list the names of two 
ex-Governors, one from North Dakota 
and one from Michigan. I wish to say 
that there are many Governors of the 
States at the present time who are ac- 
tively supporting the seaway. Perhaps 
the best known of these is Gov. Thomas 
E. Dewey, of New York, the titular head 
of the Republican Party, so that the 
heads of both the Republican and the 
Democratic Parties of this country are 
very definitely in favor of the St. Law- 
rence seaway and power development. 
Both Mr, Roosevelt and Mr. Dewey have 
reiterated their support of this project 
time and time and time again. When I 
spoke in Detroit in late October I re- 
ceived messages from both of them to 
be delivered to members of the Adcraft 
Club and the board of commerce before 
whom I spoke, again reiterating their 
support of the St. Lawrence seaway and 
power project. 8 

Mr. President, I have with me two let- 
ters from Governors. I have others at 
my office, but not with me on the floor. 
I should have inserted these two letters 
in the Recorp some time ago but did not 
do so. They are both dated June 10, 
1944, and both Governors had thought 
that hearings on the St. Lawrence bill 
would be held before the Committee on 
Commerce about that time. It seems 
they were in error in that respect. The 
first letter which I wish to read into the 
Recor is from Gov. Edward J. Thye, of 
the State of Minnesota. Governor Thye 
wrote me on June 10, 1944, as follows: 
Hon. GEORGE D. AIKEN, 

United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR AIKEN: On behalf of the 
State of Minnesota, I strongly support Sen- 
ator GEORGE D. Arken’s bill (S. 1385) for leg- 
islation approving the agreement reached 
between our Government and the Dominion 
of Canada for the completion of the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence power and navigation 
project. 

Minnesota has officially supported this 
project for 25 years. 

In 1941, when hearings were had on similar 
legislation before the Rivers and Harbors 
Committee of the House, Gov. Harold E. 
Stassen, of Minnesota, appeared and tes- 
tified, as appears in the record of those hear- 
ings. I heartily endorse everything that Gov- 
ernor Stassen said at those hearings. 

We believe that this project is compar- 
able to the Panama Canal in economic im- 
portance to this Nation. It is hard to be- 
lieve, that with a natural waterway from the 
Atlantic seaboard to the heart of this con- 
tinent, which, with the improvement of a 
comparatively small section of 48 miles in 
length, would make it navigable for 80 per- 
cent or more of all oceangoing shipping, 
we have not yet removed this barrier. Water 
transportation is and will always be the 
cheapest transportation. In our great area 
of wheat producing, and dairy and farm prod- 
ucts, with a population of some 40,000,000 
people, the economic development of this Na- 
tion makes it imperative that we have the 
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which nature has provided. To deprive the 
great section of this Nation tributary to the 
Great Lakes of the fullest development of 
this natural watercourse is to deprive it of 
its natural right to development and prog- 
ress. The importance of this development 
is emphasized by conditions brought about 
by the present war, when railroad facilities 
are taxed to the utmost. It would enable 
us to lay down the products of this great 
area on the Atlantic seaboard at a great 
saving in cost to the people living in the 
congested areas of the eastern portion of this 
Nation, and also furnish us with cheaper 
transportation to the markets of the world. 
While we know that it would greatly henefit 
the area in which we live, we know that it 
would also benefit the entire country. 

As a part of the war effort, Great Lakes 
shipyards have contributed substantially to 
the urgency of increasing our shipping fa- 
cilities. We have been building oceangoing 
vessels in the heart of this confingnt, in an 
area most secure of any from coastal war 
danger and attack. If the St. Lawrence 
waterway were completed, we could build in 
this haven of comparative safety all war- 
ships short of battleship size. With the 
congestion of coastal shipyards, the advan- 
tages of the full use of this waterway would 
have been of vast consequence in the war 
effort. 

It is my sincere hope that the Congress 
of the United States, looking at this great 
project from its national aspect and im- 
portance, will no longer permit any delay 
in its development. 

Sincerely yours, e 
Ewan J. THYE, 
Governor, 


Mr, President, I wish to read a letter 
from Hon. John Moses, Governor of 
North Dakota, The letter is dated Bis- 
marck, N. Dak., June 7, 1944. At that 
time Governor Moses was in this city to 
attend hearings of the Rivers and Har- 
bors Committee. The letter is as fol- 
lows: 

STATE or NORTH DAKOTA, 
OFFICE oF THE GOVERNOR, 
June 7, 1944. 
Hon. GEORGE D. AIKEN, 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D.C. 

Re: St. Lawrence waterway project. 

Drak SENATOR AIKEN: I understand that 
S. 1385, relating to the St. Lawrence waterway 
project, is due to be considered by the sub- 
committee of the Senate Commerce Commit- 
tee on June 12, 


That assumption on his part was 
wrong. It appears that the chairman 
of the Commerce Committee was still 
asking for reports from departments on 
June 26. 


On July 3, 1941, the writer had occasi: = to 
appear before the Rivers and Harbors Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives, in 
support of this project, speaking in behalf 
of the State of North Dakota, which has 
constantly advocated this development for 
more than 20 years. I should like to reiterate 
my unqualified endorsement of this measure 
at this time, and to recommend its prompt 
adoption by the Congress, 

An early completion of this waterway de- 
velopment would not only bring ocean com- 
merce into the heart of America, which is 
now landlocked, but it would provide much 
needed power for industrial p in the 
East. In order to fully utilize the agricul- 
tural, industrial, and water resources of the 
great midwestern area of the United States 
in the post-war period, and to speed the eco- 
nomic rehabilitation of the Nation, it is es- 
sential, in my judgment, that this project be 
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included in the Government's 
waterway-development program. 
Sincerely yours, 
Jonn Moses, Governor. 


I have received letters from the Gov- 
ernor o? North Dakota and the Governor 
of Minnesota. I also have favorable let- 
ters from Gov. E. P. Carville, of Nevada, 
as well as from the Governors of several 
of our Southern States, who do not take 
the selfish attitude that in order to build 
up the South they must tear down the 
North. I am very glad that these south- 
ern Governors from whom I have heard 
take that attitude. It is certainly fair 
of them to do so. 

Besides the governors, we have en- 
dorsements from innumerable mayors of 
cities. I have a strong letter of endorse- 
ment oï this project from Mayor Jeffries, 
of Detroit, and from the mayors of many 
of the cities of Michigan, Wisconsin, and 
Minnesota. One of the strongest advo- 
cates of the St. Lawrence seaway and 
power development is Mayor LaGuardia, 
of New York. Mayor Kelly, of Chicago, 
has also been a strong advocate of the 
St. Lawrence seaway and power project. 

Chambers of commerce all over the 
North Central part of the United States 
are on record as favoring the develop- 
ment of the seaway. Notable among 
them is the Chamber of Commerce of 
the city of Toledo, Ohio. It seems that 
the attitude of the officials of that city 
was somewhat questioned as to whether 
the city favored the seaway or not, so a 
poll was taken of the members of the 
chamber of commerce. Several hundred 
responded to the poll, and there was a 
decisive vote in favor of the development 
of the seaway. Other Ohio cities have 
also endorsed the seaway, notably the 
city of Lorain, Ohio, the largest coal- 
shipping city on the Great Lakes. 

Mr. President, besides the support of 
civic bodies, mayors, Governors, cham- 
bers of commerce, and others who have 
favored the seaway as individuals, as 
groups, or as businessmen, it has the 
ungualified support of most of the farm 
interests of the country. Time and 
again the National Grange has adopted 
resolutions favoring the construction of 
the St. Lawrence development. At 
Grand Rapids last year it adopted a very 
strong resolution. At Winston-Salem 
this year it reiterated the resolution 
which it adopted in 1943. That resolu- 
tion was inserted in the Recorp by the 
senior Senator from Kansas [Mr. CAP- 
PER] day before yesterday, I believe. 

The Farmers’ Union has consistently 
favored the St. Lawrence seaway devel- 
opment. So far as I know, the Farm Bu- 
reau Federation has never taken action 
on it as a national organization; but ina 
great many cases State organizations of 
farm bureaus have adopted resolutions 
favoring the St. Lawrence seaway. I do 
not remember offhand the names of all 
the farm organizations in the various 
States which have taken this position, 
but I know that there are a great many 
of them. Iowa has been particularly in- 
sistent on the part of its farm bureaus. 
The Kansas Farm Bureau supports the 
seaway. Farm Bureau organizations in 
South Dakota, Minnesota, Wyoming, and, 
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I believe, Utah, also favor it. I know that 
my own Farm Bureau in Vermont very 
strongly supports the seaway, as does 
the Vermont State Grange. Cooper- 
atives all over the United States are sup- 
porting the seaway project. j 

I have before me a list of labor unions 
which are supporting the great St. Law- 
rence seaway and power development. 
Before I go into that, let me say that 
additional letters from governors have 
just been handed tome. I should like to 
insert those in the Recorp before I come 
to the labor unions. More than 700 labor 
unions in the United States, from almost 
every State in the Union, including 
Louisiana, have endorsed the St. Law- 
rence seaway and power project. Be- 
fore I begin with that list, I should like 
to read additional letters from prom- 
inent citizens. 


I hold in my hand a letter from Hon. 
Walter S. Goodland, Acting Governor of 
Wisconsin. I wrote to him asking his 
attitude. The first two letters which I 
read were written voluntarily, without 
solicitation. However, I wrote to several 
other governors asking what their posi- 
tion was, I read the letter from Acting 
Governor Goodland of Wisconsin: 


STATE oF WISCONSIN, 
EXECUTIVE 


OFFICE, 
Manison, October 10, 1944. 
Hon. GEORGE D. AIKEN, 
United States Senate, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR AIKEN: I am in receipt of 
your letter of September 15, together with 
materials concerning the Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence seaway and power project. 

As you know, the record and history of 
Wisconsin with respect to the project has 
been favorable., The State, by legislative 
enactment and the appropriation of funds 
with which to promote acceptance of the 
project, is on record as being favorable. 

A deep waterways commission was created 
by legislative enactment to cooperate with 
other States in promoting the Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence waterway. The commission, 
until recently, maintained a paid representa- 
tive in Washington. Personally, I have al- 
ways looked with favor on the movement to 
link the Great Lakes with the ocean, 

In order that we here in Wisconsin may be 
better informed, I am taking steps to secure 
the services of a competent man to serve ex 
officio on the deep waterways commission 
as consultant, in addition to studies already 
made by the Department of Agriculture. I 
am asking that careful surveys -be made of 
the possible future effect on Wisconsin indus- 
tries and economy in order that we can act 
more intelligently on the matter. 

Sincerely yours, 
WALTER S. GOODLAND, 
Acting Governor. 


Mr. President, I now hold in my hand 
a letter from Hon. Sidney P. Osborn, 
Governor of Arizona, dated September 
23, 1944. His letter reads as follows: 

EXECUTIVE OFFICE, STATEHOUSE, 
Phoeniz, Ariz., September 23, 1944. 
Hon. GEORGE D. AIKEN, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR AIKEN: I wish to thank 
you for your letter of September 15 and for 
the material which you dispatched to me 
under separate cover dealing with the St. 
Lawrence project. 
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Geographic remoteness and relative un- 
familiarity with the Great Lakes-St. Law- 
rence seaway and power project preclude 
my adding any useful comment to your cov- 
erage of the matter. I am, however, well 
aware that Arizona’s senior Senator, Cant. 
Haypen, has endorsed the project and I have 
every confidence in his judgment on the 
matter. 

We in this State are notably interested in 
our own problems of water and power from 
the Colorado River. As you know, we have 
recently completed the contract with the 
Secretary of the Interior for the delivery 
of all the water from the Colorado available 
to us under the law and are informed that 
the United States Reclamation Service has 
made substantial progress in its surveys 
which will result in the setting up of proj- 
ects to bring that water onto our desert 
acres. Arizona’s future development is de- 
pendent upon the successful conclusion of 
these matters, although we are fully aware 
that prosperity, like peace, is indivisible, 
and consequently we are ever interested in 
such projects as that about which you write. 

Thank you again for your letter and with 
every good wish, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Smpney P. OSBORN, 
Governor. 


Mr. President, I think it is fine fo re- 
ceive a letter from the Governor of Ari- 
zona expressing appreciation of the fact 
that what concerns the welfare of the 
part of the United States farthest from 
his State also concerns the welfare of 
Arizona itself. 

I now hold in my hand a letter from 
the Governor of Georgia, Hon. Ellis Ar- 
nall, dated September 19, 1944. It reads 
as follows: 

EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
Atlanta, September 19, 1944, 
Senator GEORGE D. AIKEN, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR AIKEN: Acknowledgment is 
made with thanks for your good letter of 
September 15 relative to the Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence seaway and power project. 
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While I am not familiar with the detalls 
and plans of this project, information which 
I have received indicates to me that this is 
a very worth-while post-war project. 

The T. V. A. in the South has certainly 
meant much to this section of the Union. 

With highest regards and best wishes, I 


Sincerely yours, 
ARNALL, 
Governor, 


I now have before me a letter, which I 
mentioned previously, from the Gov- 
ernor of Nevada. It reads, in part, as 
follows: 


Tue STATE or NEVADA, 
EXECUTIVE CHAMBER, 
Carson City, October 2, 1944. 
Hon. GEORGE D. AIKEN, 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR: I have your letter of Sep- 
tember 15, together with a copy of S. 1385, 
introduced by you, authorizing the construc- 
tion of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway 
and power projects. 

I am in accord with this legislation but 
there is one matter with which I am par- 
ticularly concerned. I do not know whether 
this would come up in connection with your 
bill, but I am very anxious that no legisla- 
tion be passed that would in any way affect 
the vested water rights of the We ern States 
and the ownership of the water by the Sfates. 
Of course, we do not have a great 1 any navi- 
gable rivers, but by a recent United States 
Supreme Court decision it might be con- 
strued that any river that would float the 
smallest boat would be a navigable stream. 


Further on in the letter he states, in 
discussing another matter: 

I am sure that the St. Lawrence develop- 
ment would be of unlimited value to the 
Southern States, and I shall be pleased to 
help in connection with this matter if I am 
assured that the western water rights will 
not be affected in any way. 

With my best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
E. P. CARVILLE, 
Governor, 


DECEMBER T 


Mr. President, it seems to me that in 
the closing paragraph of Governor Car- 
ville’s letter he means to refer to the fact 
that the St. Lawrence development will 
be of unlimited value to the Northern 
States. Perhaps the use of the words 
“Southern States” is a typographical 
error. 

Let me say in connection with the let- 
ter that western water rights will not be 
affected in any way. I think western 
water rights have been satisfactorily pro- 
tected under the provisions of the flood- 
control bill which the Senate has passed, 
and that they will be protected in the 
pending river and harbor bill. 

I now come to a list of approximately 
700 labor unions which have endorsed the 
St. Lawrence seaway and power project. 
Some of them are international unions. 


Some are State organizations. Many of 


them are local labor unions. It is in- 
teresting to note that 62 labor unions in 
the city of Buffalo, which is supposed to 
be opposed to the St. Lawrence seaway, 
have endorsed it; 62 labor unions in that 
one city have endorsed the seaway. 

Furthermore, it is interesting to note 
that, although the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Schenectady, N. Y., has gone 
on record as being opposed to the sea- 
way, the United Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers Union of Schenectady, 
with a membership of 22,000 workers—a 
very large percentage of the workingmen 
of Schenectady—and many other unions 
in Schenectady are on record as approv- 
ing the seaway. There seems to be a 
difference of opinion between manage- 
ment and employees in that case, because 
I assume the members of the chamber 
of commerce are employers, to a great 
extent. 

The following unions have endorsed 
the project between 1941 and the present 
time and, as I have said, they represent 
almost every State in the Union: 


Name 


Affiliation 


26 | Congress of Industrial Organizations, Chicago, III. 
2 | Congress of Industrial Organizations, New Kensington, Pa, 
10 | Congress of Industrial Organizations, Cincinnati, Obio, 
0) Congress of Industrial Organizations, Detroit, Mich. 


International. 


As we all know, that is one of the 
largest unions in the United States, if not 


the largest. I do not know what its rela- 
tive rank is. i 


I continue to read from the list: 


Name Member | Local Affiliation 
ship 
United Auto Workers —— ů K 40 $64 | Congress of Industrial Organizations, Medina, N. Y, 
United Automobile Workers of America... $ 200 364 | American Federation of Labor, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Awning, Canvas, and Display Decorators. FFF 150 34 | American Federation of Labor, Detroit, Mich. 
Bakery 7 5 Workers (joint executive board of Greater New York 25, 000 (0) American Federation of Labor, New York City, 
and vicinity). 
40 locals, 


Incidentally, I should like to say, and 
I am sure the Senate will be interested 
in this matter, that the largest number 
of labor unions in any. State which have 
endorsed the St. Lawrence seaway is 
found in the State of Massachusetts. In- 
cluded in the list from which I am read- 


ing are the names of approximately 117 
labor unions in the State of Massachu- 
setts which have endorsed the St. Law- 
rence project. Somewhat less than 100 
labor unions in New York and a similar 
number in Wisconsin have also endorsed 
the project. The other unions which 


have endorsed the project are scattered 
among the other States. Some of the 
unions, such as those in Colorado, Iowa, 
and Vermont, have endorsed it on a 
State-wide scale, not by locals. 

T continue to read from the list: 


1944 


Name 


Bekey and Confectionery Workers. 


— — ——k 1, 
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Member- 


ship Local 
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g 


Affiliation 


348 | American Federation of Labor, Cambridge, Mass. 
American Federation of Labor, Green Bay, Wis, 
American Federation of Labor, Paterson, N. J 


8 e ny Gulturists. Saeco aaa Congress of Industrial Organizations, New york City. 
Barbers Unlon ___............ 200 804 | American Federation of Labor, Chelsea, Mass. 
psa hg 8 55. 331 | American Federation of Labor, Fall River, Mass, 
5555 225 224 American Federation of Labor, Providence, 
Bartenders 63 114 | American Federation of Labor, Pittsfield, a, ass. 
Do 32 275 | American Federation of Labor, Gardner, 
Do. 31 463 | American Federation ae Labor, Hibbing, Mine, 
Do.. 43 231 | International Falis, M 
1 American W ol 5 Duluth, Minn. 
ae sand — „ ——. ß E IROLA APREA 
200 304 | American Federation of Labor, Boston, Mass. 
8 n American Federation of Labor, Kaukauna, Wis, 
Bookbinders...... 150 16 | American Federation of Labor, Boston, Mass. 
r Sa W American Federation of Labor, New tot Mich. La. 
Bindery Workers. 500 20 | American Federation of Labor, De 
Brewery Workers 420 70 American Federation of Labor, New York oi 
layers, Masons and Plasterers.. 30 11 | American Federation of Labor, Sheboygan, W = 
Bricklayers, 700 8 | American Federation of Labor, Milwaukee, Wis, 
Bricklaye 75 3 | American Federation of Labor, Duluth, 3 Minn. 
PARES SEES 60 778 | American Federation of Labor, fone = 
8 AE Re ae E LEE NR ELT TET E R27 Sista Ripe a Ae a pe VOD 9B; G00 Teco aescccee American Federation of Labor, C 
International Association of Bridge, Structural and Ornamental Iron Workers. 455 | American Federation of Labor, Now $ Fot ony, 
——F—FPF—TTTVTVTCVTVTVTDPDVTDPDVVVDVVVDVVVVVDFVVVVVVVV—VwVwwwwwwV—V—V—— EEN 800 25 | American Federation of Labor, Di 
nT See ae ee ee 200 563 | American Federation of Labor, Beim. Min. 
ullding Service Employees International Unſon 1,000 150 | American Federation of Labor, Milwaukee, W 
5 — fe a ae SR TELE EE Se. ee American Federation of Labor, Chicago, III. 
Cambridge Central Labor Union. TRAE ® American Federation of Labor, Cambridge, Mass. 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters. 82 926 | American Federation of Labor, Beloit, 
2,000 314 | American Federation of Labor, Madison, Wis. 
16 2094 | American Federation of Labor, Plymouth, Wis. 
2, 800 55 | American Federation of Labor, Menya; Colo. 
730 787 | American Federation of Labor, Brookl at Ye 
978 488 | American Federation of Labor, nen City. 
4 American Federation of Labor, East W. eymouth, _ 
260 1550 | American Federation of Labor, sogad eymouth 
610 1433 | American oe of Labor, Det 
27 2351 | American Federation of Labor, Rhinelindes Wis, 
60 1246 | American Federation of Labor, Marinette, 
1053 | American Federation of » Milwaukee, Wis. 
150 1488 | American Federation of Labor, M , Wis. 
275 1594 | American Federation of Labor, Want Wis, 
118 1521 | American Federation of Labor, Algoma, Wis. 
275 1074 | American Federation of Labor, a ee Wis, 
175 161 | American Federation of Labor, Ke: is. 
1577 | American Federation of Labor, West ‘Allis, Wis. 
1900 | American Federation of Labor, Kewaunee, Wis. 
160 657 | American Federation of Labor, 8 Wis. 
160 1382 | American Federation of Labor, Rochester, Minn. 
1, 500 87 | American Federation of Labor, St. Paul, Minn. 


1 54 locals, 


The carpenters and builders unions 
are particularly interested in this de- 
velopment because they realize the tre- 
mendous need for new homes which 


Shop Carpenters. 

Carpenters’ tors Distriot Conne 
Cabinet Makers’ and Millmen’s Union. 
3 Celotex Workers c-r- -222manenn 
nited ted Cement, Lime, and Gypsum Workers. 


Do 
Central Labor Council of New Haven. 
Coua Labor Council of Fort Atkinson. 
Central Labor Union of Wisconsin, Rapids, Wis 


International. 
#11 locals, 


would ensue. They realize that not only 
would there be town homes to be built 
where small industries would be main- 
tained or increased, but that thousands 


American Federation 
. — Federation of Labor, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
ican Federation of Labor, Point Edwards, Wis. 


1, 800 }............ American Federation of Labor, Salom, Mass. 
American Federation of Labor, Woburn, Mass. 

American Federation of 

American Federation of Labor, Newport, 


Labor, psn MANE; 


upon thousands of homes would be built 
for persons who live in other States and 
who maintain summer homes up in the 
hills, as they very properly should be, 


Affilistion 


1092 | American Federation of Labor, Salem Depot, 
—— American Federation of Labor, Milwaukee, AN 2 
1281 American Federation of Labor, Duluth, Minn. 

1189 | Congress of Industrial i renga M 
177 | American Federation of Labor, B: 
174 | American Federation of Labor, 
09 American Federation of Labor, cago, 
55 | American Federation of Labor, West Conshohocken, Pa; 
19 | American Federation of Labor, St. Louis, Mo. 
165 | American Federation of Labor, Coldwater, Mich, 
Ree ess American Federation of Labor, St. Louis, Mo. 
65 American Federation of Labor, Howes Cave, N. Y. 
25 | American Federation of Labor, Concrete, Wash. 
92 | American Federation of Labor, Bellefonte, Ps. 
101 | American Federati 
5 | American Federation of Labor, Dewey, Okla 
8 | American Federation of Labor, Bangor, Pa. 
115 | American Federation of Labor, Northampton, Pa. 
17 | American Federation of Labor, > 
173 | American Federation of Labor, Wampum, Pa, 
30 | American Federation of Labor, Mitchell, 1 
107 | American Federation of Labor, St. Louis, 
190 | American Federation of Labor, Fort Collins, Colo. 
164 | American Federation of Labor, 
2 | American Federation of Labor, Gardendale, Ala. 
75 | American Federation of Labor, Fredonia Kans. 
6 | American Federation of Labor, Buffalo, Iowa. 
31 | American Federation of Labor, Union Bridge. Md. 
179 | American Federation of Labor, York, Pa. 
35 | American Federation of Labor, Thomaston, Maine. 


y Brid Ohio 

ge, 

Louisville, Nebr. 
Chicago, Lil. 


on of Labor, Devils Slide, Utah. 


Nazareth, Pa. 


Cape Girardeau, Mo. 


of Labor, New Haven, Conn. 
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Do. 
Boston, Mass. 

American Federation of Labor, Duluth, Minn. 
Superior, Wis. 

American Federation of Labor, New York City. 
Vongroes of Industrial Organizations, New York City. 


Congress of Industrial Organizations, Newark, N. J. 
Congress of Industria! Organizations, Boston, ‘Mass, 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, New York City. 
Ke E E Congress of Industrial Organizations, Passaic, N. J. 


bn per mae ae ... eS ere x 600 Congress of Industrial Organizations, Kingston, N. V. 
Garment Workers Union American Federation of Labor. 

1 2 Ts EAS SBS IOS 3 E ET Rae American Federation of Labor, San Francisco, Calif, 
po Fi om Federation of Labor, New York City. 

0. 0. 
r . . 8 PS American Federation of Labor, Newark, N. J. 
Do *. American Federation of Labor, South River, N. J. 
Do American Federation of Labor, Boston, Mass, 
Do American Federation of Labor, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Do American Federation of Labor, Peoria, III. 
Do American Federation of Labor, St. Lonis, Mo. 
Do. American Federation of Labor, New York City, 
Do =A American Federation of Labor, Richmond, Mo. 
Dis Anerian Federation of Labor, New York City. 
Do.. American Federation of Labor, Worcester, Mass, 


r NSA A as”) a aA American Federation of Labor, Detroit, M BaS 


International. 
#25 American Federation of Labor unions. 
435 Congress of Industrial Organizations unions. 
% civic organizations. 
"Joint 
Joint board, 32 locals, 
‘Joint board, s er ` 
*Joint board, 11 locals. , 


The St. Lawrence seaway project seems gamated Clothing Workers and the | appear to be absolutely agreed. 
to be one thing upon which the Amal- | International Ladies’ Garment Workers I continue to read: 


Affiliation 


z 
82 
g 


United Garment Workers. 391 American Federation of Labor, Oshkosh, Wis, 

A ARTAR 58 American Federation of Labor, Green Bay, pe 
Colorado State Federat 60, 000 American Federation of Labor, Denver, 
American Communications j 400 Congress of Industrial Organizations, New. York City, 
Riverside. Consumers Cooperative Buffalo, N. 
Brookline-Brighton Consumer League. we Brookline, Mass, 
United Construction Workers Congress of Industrial Organizations, New York City, 
Building and Construction Trades. 


American gh of Labor, Kansas City, Mo. 
Sume aa Construction Trades, Council, LaCrosse and ings Wisconsin... 


LaCrosse, Wis 
aoia in a Construction Trades, Council, Minneapolis, Minn . 10, 000 American Federation of Labor, Minneapolis, Minn, 
———T—TTTTTPTPTTTT—T—————————— 


American Federation of Labor, Detroit, Mich, 


Dairy and 3 Workers Congress of Industrial Organizations, Saginaw, Mich, 
Milk Drivers and Dairy Employees anan Federation of Labor, K. 
5 Retail, Wen an Department Nene eee cewek ESA S Congress of Industrial Organizations, New York City, 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Congress of Industrial Organizations, Mount Me Pe Ya 
MEE REKE, Congress of Industrial Organizations, Philadelph. 
200 | Congress of Industrial Organizations, Newark, pau m Ea 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, Chicago, u 
Baw Toe Congress of Industrial 88 St. Lo 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, Long Tsien City, N. T. 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, Providence, R. I. 
Con of Industrial Organizations, St. Louis, Mo, 


Costes of Industrial Organizations, Ebensburg, Pa. 
Soan Federation of Labor, Detroit, Mich. 


MIGOOR TEPEE 1 Aterian Federation of Labor, Duluth, Minn, 
International Brotherhood of Electri f American Federation of Labor, Denver, Colo. 
ff.. r.... ::. EN E RETA as a Federation of Labor, New York City. 


8 Federation of Labor, Malden, a as 
American Federation of Labor, Keene, 
American Federation of Labor, Hibbing, Min 
American Federation of Labor, Philadelphia Pa, 
American Federation of Labor, Lawrence, 
American Federation of Labor, Bridgeport, Com: 
American Federation of Labor, Detroit, Mich. 


Do. 
American Federation of Labor, Minneapolis, Minn. 
American Federation of Labor, New Iberia, La. 
American Federation of Labor, Fall River, Mass, 
American Federation of Labor, New Orleans, La, 
American Federation of Labor, Detroit, Mich, 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, Schenectady, N. X. 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, New Britain, Conn, 
Congress of Industria! Organizations, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, Tonawanda, N. F. 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, Jamestown, N. a 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, Brooklyn, N.Y 


450 


S m Seek 
888888888 


State federation. 
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ag Sa cay Union of Elevator dn nn Re ae ee 150 36 | American Federation of Labor, chal Mich. 
EA L A S . ees 55 15 | American Federation of Labor, ‘Milwaukee, Wis, 
40 352 | American Federation of Labor, Lowell, Mass 


New York Regional Council of United Federal Workers. 


N r ß a eee 


Fur 
Fur and Teather . handlers) 
Lamb and oe Workers 


kers. 

Upholsterers International Union of North America.. 

Garage pae and Polishers. 

Glaziers Union 
Federatio 


Hat Workers U; 

United Hatters. 

United Hatters, Cap, and Millinery. 
United Matters. — 


Laborers District Council of 1 ana Vicinity...... 


International Laborers Local (Hod Carriers) 
Hotel and Restaurant Waiters and Waitresses piae 


E American Federation of Labor, Washington, D 0. 
100 | American Federation of Labor, Providence, R. I. 
American Federation of Labor, Milwaukee, Wis. 


65 
440 
700 Do. 
000 American Federation of Labor, Chicago, III. 
300 327 | American Federation of Labor, Detroit, Mich. 
600 15 | American Federation of Labor, New York City. 

26 336 | American Federation of Labor, Battle Creek, Mich. 
500 18 | American Federation of Labor, Cleveland, Ohio. 

12 780 | American Federation of Labor, Kenosha, Wis. 
500 49 | American Federation of Labor, Minneapolis, Minn. 
000 Congress of Industrial Organizations, ‘New York City. 
— American Federation of Labor, Winona, Minn. 


S p 


American Federation of babor, 8 

American Federation of Labor, Warsa 
82 | American Federation of of Labor, Minneapolis Minn. 

937 International Falls, Minn 

579 | American Federation of Labor, Mankato, Minn. 

575 2 Minn. 


599 Minn. 
315 | Congress of Industrial Organizations, Atlanta, Ga. 
cs of Industrial Organizations, New York City. 


Do 


64 
208 5 Federation of Labor, Boston 
85 | Congress of Industrial Organizations, New Fork City. 
St Congress of Industrial Organizations, Duluth, Minn. 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, New . ork City. 
Goosen of Industrial Organizations, St. Louis, Mo. 


izations, Gardner, 
r American Federation of Labor, Philadelphia, . e 
272 | American Federation of Labor, New York City. 


gp m 


8885 888888888888888888888 


1087 Do. 
19199 | Amer Federation of Labor, Su moc Wis, 
1, 19152 | American Federation of Labor, M 


29 
American Federation of Labor, ee is, 
334 | American Federation of Labor, De! 
2 | American Federation of Labor, Bi 
= American Federation of Labo: 
42 
325 


S 


7 
$ 
H 
1 
pi 
7 
7 
' 
H 
+ 
+ 


American Federation of Labor, New eng 5 
eae Federation of Labor, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ppop 


2 Wisconsin State, 
#16 locals. 
4 District Council B39, 


Unions representing practically every 
line of work in the whole United States 
have endorsed the seaway. Sometimes 
I think the members of the unions have 


Name 


New Jersey State Industrial Union Council 
Los Angeles Industrial Union Council... 


Industrial Insurance Agents Union 
Iowa State Federation of Labor 
a Jewelry Workers... 
„Tool M 5 = pe Cutters.. 
ol Arc ey ooun —— 
Labor’ s Non-Part: 1 85 — . — 
tapa Makers and Pairers 
e 


National Association of Letter C: 


MUDGEE: Ws TTTTTTVTTTTkTTT—T——W—WWWWW—W—W—T—T—V—Véßc 


22 unions. 


a clearer vision of what is ahead of us 
and what our needs will be than have 
others who have been very eminently suc- 
cessful in life, and are perfectly satis- 


fied to let things remain as they are. The 
list continues: 


Affiliation 


American Federation of Labor, Providence, R 
American Federation of Labor, Minneapolis, iin, 

— Congress of e eee Bridgeport, © 
ongress rgan ns, os 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, 3 „L. 

Congress of Industrial Organizations, Buffalo, 
Congress of Industria] Organizations, Minnea} wis Minn 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, Milwaukee, Wis, 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, Newark, N. J. 
Congress of Industrial Crganizations. 

Congress of Industrial Organizations, Los Angeles, Calif, 
Congress of Industria] Organizations, Providence. 1 — 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, Camden, N. J. 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, Des Moines, Iowa, 
Congress of Industria] Organizations, New York City. 
Congress of Industria] Organizations, Milwaukee, V 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, Boston pay 
American Federation of Labor, Des Moines, Iowa. 
American Federation of Labor, New York City. 


Do. 
American Federation of Labor, Providence, R, I, 
American Federation of Labor, New York City. 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, New Haven, Conn, 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, New York Gity. 


Congress of Industrial Organizations, Schenectady, N. X. 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, Minneapolis, Minn. 
American Federation of Labor, Detroit, Mich. 

American Federation of Labor, Fer, ‘alls, Minn. 
American Federation of Labor, St. Paul, Minn. 


260 unions, 
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7 Member- 
Name ship Local 
United Leather Workers International Union 77 
Amalgamated Lithographers of America 7 
Retail Wine and Jinwor — . 2 . ME 
Intonation Longshoremen’s Association. er 
Seafood Workers Union 2 
United Locomotive Workers Union.. 2054 
Luggage and Novelty Workers 65 
Lumber and Sawmill Workers 2806 
International Association of Machinists.. 34 
02 a tee SEES SES = SE 66 
Do.. 1037 
IDT 1198 
Riverside Lodg 1,415 
Auto Mechanics. 7 697 
Mailers Union. 230 40 
National Maritime Uni i 
noe Union of Marine and eee Ad, POSS Sa Mate Ra eR 42 
Union of Marine Draftsmen and ‘Technicians —— 24 
Massachusetts State Congress of Industrial Organizations ——— 
Minneapolis City and County Employees 
Aenne soc AES SEEE EE EE ELERE. OE EA SA 623 
Bo 477 
2, 24, 42, 90 
95 
Ween 41 
Do. 50 
United Hatters, Cap and Millinery Workers g r- ® 
I ge Alliance of Theatrical, Stage and 19 655 
Southbridge Wiosleléne:A sepvietlonl oa os ck sé SScicccanbobidecknocdescoceeses 40 494 
Milwaukee Musicians Association... 1,400 8 
St. Paul Musicians Association... .. 1,001 30 
American Federation of Musicians 200 173 
20, 000. 
PAAA E RASS EEE SE 2 TES REE ROL AS ARSE At ae ea A E A 139 
ee 501 66 
Metal Polishers 1, 400 1 
EOE 0 Workers. 27 158 
ECS A FE SRS 250 76 
Do — —— 50 32 
Fabricated Metal Workers. 655 19340 
ns Office and Professio 5,000 16 
1, 500 100 
125 21276 
Do 300 16456 
United Optical Workers Un 2, 500 208 
United Packinghouse Workers. 1, 200 11 
International Brotherhood of Papermakers 40 149 
E N EE R AR PA S A 254 319 
Do.. 186 227 
1 Re TOEN EAA E Se es oe 102 159 
250 636 
ee Se ee 9, 000 (Q) 
2, 000 ® 
160, 000 
92 108 
38 
60 797 
21 667 
10 295 
55 393 
40 1205 
616 
431 
3 International, 411 locals, 


Affiliation 


American Federation of Labor, Racine, Wis. 

American Federation of Labor, Milwaukee, Wis, 
American Federation of Labor, New York City. 
American Federation of Labor, East Boston, Mass, 
‘American Federation of Labor, Milwaukee, Wis, 
American Federation of Labor, Boston, Mass. 

Congress of Industrial Organizations, Schenectady; N.Y. 
American Federation of Labor, Fall River, Mass. 
American Federation of Labor, Tigerton, Wis. 
American Federation of Labor, Kenosha, Wis. 
American Federation of Labor, Milwaukee, Wis, 
American Federation of Labor, Hopkins, Minn. 
American Federation of Labor, Mankato, Minn. 
American Federation of Labor, Fond du Lac, Wis, 
American Federation of Labor, Manville, R. I. 
‘American Federation of Labor, Detroit, Mich, 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, Buffalo, N. Y, 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, Philad: elphia, 1 Pa, 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, Camden, 
Congress of Industrial-Organizations, New York City, 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, Boston, Mass. 
American Federation of Labor, Oak Terrace, Minn, 
American Federation of Labor, New York City. 
American Federation of Labor, Eveleth, Minn, 
American Federation of Labor, Minneapolis, Minn, 
American Federation of Labor, New York City. 
American Federation of Labor, Atlanta, Ga. 
American Federation of Labor, Los Angeles, Calif, 
American Federation of Labor, Milwaukee, Wis. 
American Federation. of Labor, New York City. 
American Federation of Labor, Sheboygan, Wis. 


American Federation of Labor, Southbridge, Mass. 
American Federation of Labor, Milwaukee, W 
American Federation of Labor, St. Paul, Minn. 
American Federation of Labor, Fitchburg, Mass. 
American Federation of Labor, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
American Federation of Labor, Northampton, Mass. 
American Federation of Labor, 8 — 5 
American Federation of Labor, 8 
American Federation of Labor, S boy gan, Ws iy 5 
American Federation of Labor, Bt Pa 

American Federation of Labor, Duluth, on 
American Federation of Labor, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Congress of Industrial Organizations, New York City. 


Congress of Industrial Organizations, Duluth, Minn. 
Congress of Industria] Organizations, Milwaukee, Wis, 
Congress of Industria] Organizations, New York City. 
Congress of Industrial paon Cambridge, Mass. 
American Federation of Labor, Sartell, Minn. 

American Federation of Labor, Rothschild Wis, 
American Federation of Labor, Peshtigo, Wis. 
American Federation of Labor, International } Tos, Minn, 
American Federation of Labor, Culver City, Calif, 
American Federation of Labor, New York ity. 
American Federation of Labor, Brooklyn, N. 

American Federation of Labor, Lafayette, Ind, 
American Federation of Labor, Racine, Wis 

American Federation of Labor, Hibbing Minn. 
American Federation of Labor, Fredericksburg, Va. 
American Federation of Labor, ES ald ie 
American Federation of Labor, Westvill 

American Federation of Labor, Wichita ia Pall, Tex, 
American Federation of Labor, Bristol, Va, 

American Federation of Labor, Tucumcari, N. Mex, 
American Federation of Labor, Marion, III. 


56 locals, 


The list gives the membership as 160,000 at Lafayette, Ind., and 2,000 at Brooklyn. I think those figures are reversed. 
The list continues: 


Paperhangers. 
Plasterers Union. 


National 1 of Post Office Labore 
* ‘ederation of Post Office Clerks 


American Federation of Labor, B 


American Federation of Lal 
American Federation of Labor, West 


American Federation of Labor, Hib ing, 


Affiliation 


American Federation of Labor, Worcester, Mass, 
American Federation of Labor, Salem, Mass, 
American Federation of Labor, 1 ia M gps 
American Federation of Labor, G 


American Federation of Labor, Milwaukee Wis 


American Federation of Labor, Kenosha, Wis. 
American Federation of Labor, Johnson City, Tenn. 
American Federation of Labor, e Ala. 


American Federation of Labor, Syracuse, N. 
American Federation of Labor, Fort Worth, Tex, 
American Fed d, TH 


eration of Labor, Springfield 
American Federation of Labor, 2 e ia 
on 
American Federation of Labor, Detroit, Mich. 
bor, Minneapolis, Minn, 


— 5 ass. 
American Federation of Labor, A » App! leton, Wis, 
American Federation of Labor, New York City. 
American Federation of Labor, Cloquet, ce 


American Federation of Labor, Sheboygan, Wis. 
American Federation of Labor, Roxbury, Mass. 


American Federation of anon, — —. , Wis. 
American Federation of ee, Wis. 
American Federation of — Springfield, Mass. 


1944 


Presamen’s Union... 20. -ninns conan oenndscnseunceenta. — 
Milwaukee Allied Printing Trades Council.. 
Brotherhood of Railway Carmen of America. 


ployees, 
Sheboygan Central Labor Council 


Boot and Shoe Workers Union 


Masons and Marble Mason 
Marble Cutters and Setters Union.. 
Switchmen’s Union...............-. 
Work Projects Administration Teachers Union. 
Teachers Union of the City of New Vork 
New York College Teachers Union 
Floodwood Federation of Teachers.. 


American Federation of Teachers 


Do. 
Terrazzo Workers Helpers.. 
Tile Layers Protective Unio: 
Roofers Local. 


en’s Trade Union League 
Neenah-Menasha Trades and Labor Counci 
Federated Trades Council of Milwaukee. 
Federated Trades Assembly. 
Truck Drivers Union 
9 Workers Union. 
"tS CR, PERIA 
New York Typographical Union.. 
Canon City Typographical Union 
Utility Workers Organizing Committee. 
United Federated War Workers Union... 


United Wholesale, Warehouse, and Delivery Employ 
Window Trimmers and Displaymen's Union 
American Fordrinier Wire Finishers Association... 
W. Wire and Metal Lathers 


VVV 


0. 
f Novelty and Toy Workers International Union.. 
om N 
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Member- 
ship 
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he American 


Con 
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Affiliation 


American Federation of Labor, Brockton, Mass. 
American Federation of Labor, Minneapolis, Minn. 
American Federation of Labor, Winona, Minn. 
American Federation of Labor, Milwaukee, Wis, 
American Federation of Labor, Ashland, Wis. 
American Federation of Labor, West Allis, Wis. 
American Federation of Labor, Eau Claire, Wis. 


American Federation of Labor, Sheboygan, Wis. 
American Federation of Labor, Watertown, Wis, 
American Federation of Labor, Wansau, Wis. 
American Federation of Labor, St. Paul, Minn, 
American Federation of Labor, Sheboygan, Wis. 
i Brockton, Mass. 


0. 
Independent, Webster, Mass. 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, Binghamton, N. Y, 
s a of Industrial Organizations, New York G 


0. 

Congress of Industrial Organizations, Albany, N. Y. 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, Philadelphia, Pa. 
1 <a Federation of Labor, Milwaukee, Wis, 


0. 
American Federation of Labor, St. Paul, Minn. 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, Worcester, Mass, 
N of Industrial Organizations, Providence, R. I. 


0. 
American Federation of Labor, Boston, Mass. 
American Federation of Labor, New York City, 
American Federation of Labor, Superior, Wis. 
W New York City. 

0. 


ity. 


Do. 
606 | American Federation of Labor, Floodwood, Minn. 
567 | American Federation of Labor, Pueblo, Colo. 
619 | American Federation of Labor, Manitowoc, Wis, 


American Federation of Labor, Michigan. 
37 | American Federation of Labor, Roxb 
American Federation of Labor, Milwa 


Do. 

American Federation of Labor, Duluth, Minn. 
American Federation of Labor, Allston, Mass, 
American Federation of Labor, Grafton, Wis, 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, Amsterdam, N. Y, 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, New York City. 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, Y. 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, Oswego, N. Y. 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, Leominster, Mass. 
Consumer, Boston, Mass, 
‘ederation of Labor, Menasha, Wis, 
American Federation of Labor, Milwaukee, Wis. 
"| American Federation of Labor, Duluth, Minn. 

American Federation of Labor, Brock ass. 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, New York City. 
Congress of Industrial O 
American Federation of 
American Federation of Labor, Canon City, Colo. 

of Industrial Organizations, New ¥ 


0. 
American Federation of Labor, Richmond, Va. 
American Federation of Labor, Shrewsbury, Mass. 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, St. Louis, Mo. 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, New York City. 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, Toledo, Ohio. 

-| Congress of Industrial . York City. 
American Federation of Labor, Brooklyn, N. X. 

American Federation of Labor, Richmond Hill, New York City, 

American Federation of Labor, Milwaukee, W is. 


„Mass. 
ee, Wis. 


Utica, N. 


ton, M 


izations, Schenectady, N. Y. 


bor, New York City. 
ork City. 


€ 


1 Joint Council No. 13, 
714,000 to 15,000. 


I have just a few which have been re- 
ceived recently, within the last 2 or 3 
months, as follows: 

Building and Construction Trades 
Council, 85 West Western Avenue, Mus- 
kegon, Mich., Henry TerBorg, secretary; 
Carpenters Local No. 2060, Logansport, 
Ind., 434 Washington Street, Lambert 
Halsema, vice president; Basic Building 
Trades Council, 309 South Franklin Street, 

` Syracuse, N. Y., Arthur Peil, secretary; 
Toledo Central Labor Union, 912 Adams 
Street, Toledo 2, Ohio, George J. Englert, 
executive secretary; Building and Con- 
struction Trades Council, 216% East 
Monroe Street, Springfield, III., J. Earl 
Welch, recording secretary; Federation 


of Labor, Lancaster, Ohio, Ted Purcell, 


8 Dearborn County Central La- 
or Union, 408 Shipping Street, Law- 
renceburg, Ind., Hobert Autterson, acting 
recording secretary; Central Labor 
Union, Marion, Ind., Margaret Barton, 
secretary; Central Trades and Labor. 
Council, 16 State Street, Rochester 4, 


3 25 locals. 
424 locals. 


N. Y., Arthur Patrick Farren; Building 
and Construction Trades Council, 317 
Cherry Street, Jamestown, N. Y., Mur- 
ray F. Horn, recording secretary; Ithaca 
Central Labor Union, 134 East State 
Street, Ithaca, N. Y., Dorothy Marcuse, 
secretary; Twin City Federation of La- 
bor, Champaign-Urbana, II., W. H. 
Thompson, secretary; Port Washington 
Trades and Labor Council, Port Wash- 
ington, Wis., Edward Fay, secretary. 
Building Trades Council, Fitchburg, 
Mass., Charles E. Hartford, correspond- 
ing secretary; Central Labor Union of 
Indianapolis, 136 East Market Street, In- 
dianapolis, Ind., Clyde McCormack, busi- 
ness manager; Meadville Building and 
Construction Trades Council, Meadville, 
Pa., Merle E. Jannot; Federation of La- 
bor, Park and Montcalm, Detroit 1, 
Mich., Frank X. Martell, president; 
Building and Construction Trades Coun- 
cil, 40114 Franklin Street, Michigan City, 
Ind., M. C. Meyn, recording secretary; 
Carpenters District Council, John G. 


International. 


Ross, secretary, 40 Waverley Street, Wa- 
verley 79, Mass.; Central Labor Council, 
Sheboygan, Wis., Andrews Beimel, sec- 
retary, 2206 North Eighteenth Street; 
Building and Construction Trades Coun- 
cil, 418 Auditorium Street, St. Paul, 
Minn., Frank J. Thill, secretary; Stam- 
ford Structural Building Trades Alliance, 
67 Gay Street, Stamford, Conn., Louis H, 
Hardvall, secretary. 

The State Federation of Labor of New 
York State has for the first time gone 
on record this year as favoring the St. 
Lawrence seaway and power project. 

The State Federation of Vermont and 
the State C. I. O. organizations of Ver- 
mont have both adopted resolutions fa- 
voring the seaway for the first time this 
year. 

Mr. President, I appreciate the indul- 
gence of the Senate in listening to this 
rather dry presentation of the support- 
ers of the St. Lawrence seaway and 
power project. As I have said, I under- 
stand that there are four Senators who 
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desire to speak tomorrow on the bill 
in connection with the St. Lawrence sea- 
way and power development, so far as it 
affects the river and harbor program. 


IMPOSITION OF PENALTIES AND PAY- 
MENT OF DETENTION EXPENSES INCI- 
DENT TO BRINGING ALIENS INTO THE 
UNITED STATES 


During the delivery of Mr. AIKEN’s 
address: 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I won- 
der if the Senator from Vermont would 
be generous enough to permit the Chair 
to lay down a message from the House 
of Representatives on a Senate bill which 
passed in September, in order that we 
may take action on certain amendments. 

Mr. AIKEN. I shall be glad to yield 
for that purpose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendments of the 
House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
963) relating to the imposition of cer- 
tain penalties and the payment of de- 
tention expenses incident to the bringing 
of certain aliens into the United States, 
which were: 

1. Page 1, line 11, strike out all after “if” 
over to and including “and” in line 1 of 
page 2. 

2. Page 2, line 2, after “13”, insert “(a) 
(1) or (3).” 

3. Page 2, line 14, strike out all after “if” 
down to and including “and” in line 16. 

4. Page 2, line 17, after “13”, insert (a) 
(1) or (3).” 

5. Page 3, line 8, strike out all after “em- 
barkation” down to and including “issued” 
in line 11. 

6. Page 3, strike out all of section 4. 


Mr. RUSSELL. I move that the Sen- 
ate concur in House amendments 1 to 5, 
inclusive. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I now move that the 
Senate insist upon its position on amend- 
ment No. 6, and reject the amendment 
of the House, 

The motion was agreed to. 


INTERNAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE VIRGIN 
ISLANDS 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the unfinished 
business be laid aside temporarily and 
that the Senate proceed to consider 
House bill 5029, Calendar 1323. I have 
discussed the matter with the acting ma- 
jority leader, and I understand the mi- 
nority leader has been consulted as well, 
and there is no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the information 
of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
5029) to assist in the internal develop- 
ment of the Virgin Islands by the under- 
taking of useful projects therein, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE. I want to be sure I am 
correct in my understanding of the pro- 
posed legislation. It is my belief that it 
deals with school facilities, water facili- 
ties, sanitation districts, communication 
facilities, and other public works of that 
general character, 
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Mr, ELLENDER. The Senator is cor- 
rect. It simply authorizes an appropria- 
tion for that purpose. The committee 
has amended the bill by giving prefer- 
ence to certain named projects which are 
to be undertaken first. 

Mr, WHITE. I hope. Mr. President, 
that the bill will be passed. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. I understand the bill has 
the unanimous approval of the Commit- 
tee on Territories and Insular Affairs. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Louisana. 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 
5029) to assist in the internal develop- 
ment of the Virgin Islands by the under- 
taking of useful projects therein, and 
for other purposes, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on Terri- 
tories and Insular Affairs, with amend- 
ments. 

The first amendment was, on page 2, 
line 7, after the word “project”, to insert 
Provided further, That items 2, 3, 4, 7, 8, 
9, 14, 16, and 17 shall have priority over 
others of the projects on the islands of 
St. Thomas and St. John, and items 
18, 20, 22, 27, and 29 shall have priority 
over others of the projects on the island 
of St. Croix: Provided further, That 
funds shall be available for the purposes 
specified in section 2 on other projects 
without regard to the priorties so es- 
tablished.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 7, 
line 20, after “$10,028,420”, to strike out 
“to be immediately available and to re- 
main available until expended”, and in- 
sert “$2,028,420 to be available in 1945, 
and $2,000,000 in each of the following 
4 years, each yearly sum to remain avail- 
able until expended.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
tim 


e. 
The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 


STATEMENT BY SECRETARY OF STATE 
STETTINIUS ON THE SITUATION IN 
GREECE 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, this morn- 
ing at his press conference the Secretary 
of State, Mr. Stettinius, was asked this 
question: 


Is there anything which you can tell us 
about the situation in Greece? 


Mr. Stettinius’ answer to the question 
was: 


I was interested to note that in his state- 
ment on the subject on December 5, Prime 
Minister Churchill told the House of Com- 
mons the following: “Our own position, as 
I have said, is extremely clear. Whether the 
Greek people form themselves into a mon- 
archy or republic is for their decision. 
Whether they form a government of the right 
or left is for their decision. These are en- 
tirely matters for them.” With this state- 
ment, I am in full agreement. It is also our 
earnest hope that the people and authorities 
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of Greece and our British allies will work to- 
gether in rebuilding that ravished country. 


Mr. President, I want to express my 
agreement with Secretary Stettinius. I 
am sure that the American people 
strongly feel that the people of Greece 
have the right to choose their own form 
of government without interference or 
dictation from any other government. 
Any such interference or dictation would 
be contrary to and in violation of one of 
the fundamental rights for which we are 
carrying on the present war. 


BILLS AFFECTING THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, I want to 
ask permission to call up the bills on the 
calendar affecting the District of Colum- 
bia. I wish to say that they are largely 
House bills which have been on the cal- 
endar for some time. The Senate com- 
mittee, after a thorough reading and un- 
derstanding of them, has reported the 
bills unanimously. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BILBO. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE. Reserving the right to 
object, I wish to say that I talked with 
the Senator from Mississippi about these 
bills a few days ago. There are 17 of 
them on the calendar, as I recall. 

Mr. BILBO. Yes. 

Mr. WHITE. Fourteen of them are 
House bills and three are Senate bills. 

Mr. BILBO. Yes. 

Mr. WHITE. I have made as careful a 
canvass as I could of the minority mem- 
bers of the Committee on the District of 
Columbia which reported the bills. I 
have found no objection on the part of 
the committee members to the consider- 
ation of or to the passage of these bills. 
I have not, however, had any opportu- 
nity to talk with the membership gener- 
ally, and I hope the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi, at this time, with simply a hand- 
ful of Senators on the floor, will not ask 
for consideration of the bills, but that he 
will do so at some time during the earlier 
part of a day when there is present a 
substantial number of Senators, at which 
time I will give the Senator from Missis- 
sippi as much aid as I can in securing 
consideration and passage of the bills. I 
do not feel that we ought to attempt to 
take action on them now. 

Mr. BILBO. I am in thorough sym- 
pathy with the feeling which the Senator 
from Maine has expressed, but I do not 
have any chance to call up the bills for 
consideration when there is a fuller at- 
tendance of Members. I have pleaded 
with my friend the Senator from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. Overton] to request that the 
pending bill be laid aside so action can be 
had on the District of Columbia bills, 
Discussion of the bill now under consid- 
eration seems to have no end. The Sen- 
ator from Louisiana suggested that I wait 
until the close of the day and then make 
my request. That is why I made the re- 
quest now. I have no desire, however, to 
press unduly for the passage of the bills. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I repeat 
what I said, that in justice to Senators 
who are absent, I do not feel that I can 
now consent to the request made by the 
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Senator from Mississippi, but I hope that 
an appropriate time will soon be found 
for consideration of the District of Co- 
lumbia bills. 

Mr. BILBO. May I ask the Senator 
from Louisiana when he thinks we might 
have action on the bills? 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, I pro- 
pound a unanimous-consent request, so 
as to put all Senators on notice, that to- 
morrow afternoon at the hour of 5 the 
unfinished business be temporarily laid 
aside in order that the District of Colum- 
bia bills may be brought up for consid- 
eration and passage, with the under- 
standing that they will be disposed of 
entirely tomorrow. 

Mr, HILL. Mr. President, let me ask 
the Senator from Louisiana a question. 
Would it not serve his purpose just as 
well not to make the unanimous-consent 
request tonight, but rather to serve no- 
tice now that the request will be made at 
5 o’clock tomorrow afternoon, or approx- 
imately that time? It might be that 
some very important matter will be un- 
der consideration at 5 o’clock tomorrow, 
and, if agreeable to the Senator’s unani- 
mous-consent request, the order were 
entered now, it would mean that when 
the hands of the clock came to 5 o’clock 
tomorrow afternoon, at exactly that 
hour the Chair would have to proceed to 
lay aside the then pending business, and 
permit the Senator from Mississippi to 
call up the District of Columbia bills. It 
seems to me, Mr. President, it would 
serve the purpose just as well if the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana were now to give 
notice that it is his intention to yield to- 
morrow so the Senator from Mississippi 
may call up these bills, and that it is the 
intention of the Senator from Missis- 
sippi to call them up at about 5 o'clock 
tomorrow afternoon. 

Mr. OVERTON. That will be satisfac- 
tory, if it meets with the approval of the 
minority leader. 

Mr. WHITE. That is agreeable to me. 
I simply wanted to have notice given to 
absent Senators that District of Colum- 
bia bills were coming up for consid- 
eration. 

Mr. BILBO. That is perfectly satis- 
factory to me. Some of the bills are 
really emergency measures, and I should 
be glad to have them passed. 

Mr. WHITE. I said a moment ago 
that I have talked with various minor- 
ity Members. In particular I asked the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. BURTON] to give 
them study, and he, with his usual pains- 
taking care, has gone through each and 
every bill and, I understand, has indi- 
cated to me his approval of them. I 
think that is partially true, at least to 
some extent, of all the minority members 
of the District of Columbia Committee 
with whom I came in contact. I think 
there will be no opposition to the bills 
on this side of the Chamber. At least, I 
hope not. 

Mr. BILBO. I know of no opposition, 
Mr. President, to any of these bills, 
either among the members of the com- 
mittee or on the part of Members of the 
Senate outside the committee. The only 
measure concerning which there was 
very much controversy we promptly 
killed, so that measure is not before us. 

Mr, ELLENDER. Mr. President, has 
the distinguished acting majority leader 

X00 — 567 
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any idea when the calendar will be 
called? 

Mr. HILL. I will say to the distin- 
guished Senator from Louisiana that we 
hope to call the calendar very shortly, at 
which time we hope to take up all unob- 
jected-to bills on the calendar. 

Mr. ELLENDER. My reason for ask- 
ing that question is that the Committee 
on Claims has made a diligent effort to 
report all bills which have come before 
it, and unless something is done soon 
they may die on the calendar. 

Mr. HILL, I will say to the Senator 
from Louisiana that I do not know of a 
more diligent, a more conscientious, or 
a more devoted chairman of a commit- 
tee than is the distinguished chairman 
of the Claims Committee, the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER], He 
has worked well and hard to have the 
bills reported from the committee. It 
is the intention to call the calendar just 
as soon as we can so as to have an op- 
portunity to consider unobjected-to bills. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I thank the Sena- 
tor. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, may 
I inquire of the acting majority leader 
whether he contemplates that there 
shall be a session of the Senate on Sat- 
urday if we do not dispose of the pend- 
ing bill by that time? 

Mr. HILL. Of course, the desire is to 
finish the pending bill as soon as pos- 
Sible. I will say to the Senator that I 
shall be glad to confer with him tomor- 
row, when we see what progress we shall 
have made on the bill, as to the possi- 
bility of a session on Saturday. The 
idea is to make as much progress as pos- 
sible on the bill. 

Mr. OVERTON. I thank the Senator. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. HILL. I move that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of execu- 
tive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration 
of executive business. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. CONNALLY, from the Committee 
on Finance: 

Charles F. Murphy, of Jamaica Plain, Mass., 
to be comptroller of customs in customs col- 
lection district No. 4, with headquarters at 
Boston, Mass., to fill an existing vacancy; and 

Victor Russell, of Port Arthur, Tex., to be 
collector of customs for customs collection 
district No, 21, with headquarters at Port 
Arthur, Tex. (reappointment). 

By Mr. WALSH, from the Committee on 
Naval Affairs: 

Commodore Ellery W. Stone, United States 
Naval Reserve, to be a rear admiral in the 
Naval Reserve, for temporary service, to con- 
tinue while serving as Chief Commissioner 
of the Allied Mediterranean Commission. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Weexs in the chair). If there be no 
further reports of committees, the clerk 
will state the nominations on the cal- 
endar. 

FOREIGN SERVICE 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 

tion of Alexander C. Kirk to be Ambas- 
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sador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 

of the United States of America to Italy. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘Without 

objection, the nomination is confirmed. 


POSTMASTERS 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations of postmasters. 

Mr. HILL. I ask that the nominations 
of postmasters be confirmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations of postmas- 
ters are confirmed en bloc. 


THE ARMY 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Army. 

Mr. HILL. Iask that the nominations 
in the Army be confirmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Army nominations are 
confirmed en bloc. 

That completes the calendar. 

Mr. HILL. I ask that the President 
be immediately notified of all nomina- 
tions confirmed today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. 

RECESS 


Mr. HILL. As in legislative session, I 
move that the Senate take a recess until 
12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
5 o’clock and 11 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate took a recess until tomorrow, Friday, 
December 8, 1944, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate December 7 (legislative day 
of November 21), 1944: 

FOREIGN SERVICE 

Alexander C. Kirk, to be Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America to Italy. 

In THE ARMY 
APPOINTMENTS IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
To be second lieutenants, Injantry 

Douglas Monroe Benbrook 

Joseph Anthony Bohnak 

Edgar Nicholas Glotzbach 

Leroy Arthur Guest 

Wilford LeRoy Harrelson, Jr. 

Jules Ord Hendricks 

Dallas Wilkinson Hoadley 

John Merlin Hunter 

Clifford Joseph Kalista 

Maurice Wesley Kendall 

Jonathan Frederic Ladd 

John Browder Longley 

Ben Hugh Lowry 

George Horace Ried 

William Bruce Robertson 

Edward Ellis Smith 

Robert Orion Smythe 

Thomas Elton Terry 

James Vardaman Thompson 

Frederick Alyen Wells 


To be second lieutenants, Cavalry 


William Francis Callahan, Jr, 
John Hamilton Irving, Jr, 


To be second lieutenants, Field Artillery 


Philip Myers Chamberlain, Jr. 
Ralph William Deuster 
William Jefferson Galloway 
James Marion Kidd, Jr. 
Charles Ledyard McCord 
Billy Murray McCormac 
William Charles McKamy 
Robert Louis Perdue 
Lawrence Harrison Rogers 2d 
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Carroll Hamilton Wood 
E. T. York, Jr. 
To be second lieutenants, Coast Artillery 
Corps 
Aaron George Amacher 
Spencer Roe Baen 
Stanley Marlin Block 
John William McConnell, Jr. 
Frank Watt Rose, Jr. 
Vernon Roberts Widerquist 
To be second lieutenants, Corps of Engineers 
Edsel Jay Burkhart 
William George Donaldson 
John Irwin Dye 
Stephen Charles Kaffer 
To be second lieutenants, Signal Corps 
Daniel Overton 
George Murrell Snead, Jr. 
To be second lieutenants, Ordnance 
Department 
George Henry Childers 
Walter Edward Rafert 
To be second lieutenant, Chemical Warfare 
Service 
David Mortimer Falk 
To be second lieutenants, Quartermaster. 
Corps 
William Wooldridge Dillard 
Robert Bruce Stiles 
To be first lieutenants, Medical Corps 
William Karl Barton 
Wayne Peter Beardsley 
John Joseph Graff 
Hal Bruce Jennings, Jr. 
Voris Francis McFall 
Wayne Creekmore Pittman 
Joseph Gilbert Rogers 
Carlton Willard Sargent \ 
Walter Frank Smejkal 
To be second lieutenant, Pharmacy Corps 
Jack Williamson McNamara 
PosSTMASTERS 
CALIFORNIA 
Catherine V. Andrews, Los Nietos, 
Charles K. James, Robbins. 
Perry M. Hawkins, Tionesta. 
COLORADO 
Floyd L. Templeton, Derby. 
CONNECTICUT 
James M. Abbott, Gales Ferry. 
Marion B. Foster, South Glastonbury. 
MARYLAND 
James A. Hayman, Fruitland, 
Gilbert F. Murphy, Laurel, 
MISSISSIPPI 
Horace H. McRae, Laurel. 
Thomas S. Doty, Lucedale. 
Carey G. Raborn, Magnolia. 
MISSOURI 
Roger M. Roy, Dora. 
Paul Harrison Burns, Gobler. , 
Paul M. Blanchard, Warsaw, 
NEBRASKA 
Frances L. Mooberry, Dorchester. 
John A. Graf, Talmage. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Roland A. Brooks, Midland, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 7, 1944 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Mont- 
gomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O Lord and Saviour of us all, whether 
dim or clear, Thou art the way, the truth, 
and the life, We pray for an undefiled 
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conscience, for lips never benumbed by 
silence when they should speak, nor ever 
violated by words that should not be 
spoken. We would follow the example 
and attitude of Jesus, who was far from 
hatred and hostility and never sought to 
please the clamor of the crowds, though 
assailed with cruel mockeries and false 
accusations. O God, let us learn with all 
our soul to do His will and walk in His 
way like a river set toward the boundless 
sea. 

Grant that we may be able to blend 
humility with dignity, strength with gen- 
tleness, and passion with repose. In all 
our labors make us deeply sincere, re- 
moved from all guile. Enable us to join 
hands with all remedial forces—religious, 
social, and political—which are working 
for the preservation and salvation of our 
free, national life. We bless Thee for 
Thy compassion; behind its great heart 
is Thy forgiveness and love touched with 
pity: “I am among you as One who 
serves.” Forgive us if we should wrap 
ourselves with slothful selfishness and 
bury ourselves in the cares of the mo- 
ment, for whosoever shall seek to save his 
life shall lose it. Nourish us with all 
goodness and make us to love that which 
Thou dost command, and Thine shall be 
the praise. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


RESIGNATION FROM ‘THE SEVENTY- 
EIGHTH CONGRESS 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 

the following communication: 
DECEMBER 7, 1944, 
Hon. Sam RAYBURN, 
The Speaker, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR MR. SPEAKER: I beg leave to inform 
you that I have this day transmitted to the 
Governor of Rhode Island my resignation as 
a Representative in the Seventy-eighth Con- 
gress of the United States from the Second 
District of Rhode Island. 

With assurance of my high esteem, I am, 

Respectfully yours, 
JOHN E. FOGARTY, 


OLIVER N. KNIGHT 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (S. 1827) for the 
relief of Oliver N. Knight, with a House 
amendment thereto to which the Senate 
has disagreed, and request a conference 
with the Senate. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? [After a pause.J The Chair 
hears none, and appoints the following 
conferees: Messrs. McGEHEE, KEOGH, and 
JENNINGS. 


KATHERINE SCHERER 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 3929) for 
the relief of Katherine Scherer, with a 
Senate amendment thereto, and concur 
in the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill and 
the Senate amendment as follows: 

Page 1, line 5, strike out “$5,215” and insert 
“$2,200.85.” 

The Senate amendment was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table, 
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CONRAD H. CLARK 


Mr. KEOGH. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to take from the Speaker’s desk the 
bill (H. R. 933) for the relief of Conrad 
H. Clark, with a Senate amendment 
thereto, and concur in the Senate amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill and 
the Senate amendment as follows: 

Amend the title so as to read: “An act for 


the relief of Conrad H. Clark and Rocco Cel- 
lette.” 


The Senate amendment was agreed to. 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include 
therein two newspaper clippings. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 


SELECT COMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE 
CONDITIONS OF AMERICAN INDIANS— 
PERMISSION TO FILE REPORT 


Mr. O’CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Select Com- 
mittee to Investigate Conditions of Amer- 
ican Indians be permitted to file a report 
at any time during the present month of 
this year. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Re- 
serving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
will there be more than one report from 
the committee? 

Mr. O'CONNOR. No. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Just 
one? 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Just one. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Montana? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp and include therein proc- 
lamations issued by the Governor of In- 
diana and the mayor of Indianapolis pro- 
claiming Hoosier Sons’ and Daughters’ 
Day. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Record and include a state- 
ment I made before the Committee on 
Rules. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Recorp and 
to include a telegram sent to the Presi- 
dent of the United States by the distin- 
guished newspaper editor, Frank Gan- 
nett, of Rochester, N. Y. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection, 
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(Mr. Rees of Kansas asked and was 
given permission to extend his own re- 
marks in the Record and to include an 
editorial.) 

Mr. GILLIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my own remarks 
in the Recorp and to include an edi- 
torial from the Fort Wayne News-Sen- 
tinel. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. JONKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may address 
the House for 10 minutes after the dis- 
position of the business on the Speaker’s 
table and other special orders. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection, to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 


INCREASE OF CONGRESSIONAL SALARIES 
AND CLERK HIRE 


Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute, and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to go on record as being opposed to 
the movement that is under way to in- 
crease the salaries of Members of Con- 
gress. I am also opposed to the proposal 
that is being made by the Committee on 
Accounts to provide additional clerk hire 
for Congressmen. 

Should the Congress vote to raise the 
Salaries of its own Members it would open 
the floodgates to an avalanche of de- 
mands from about 3,000,000 people on the 
Federal pay roll, not only to make perma- 
nent the temporary salaries provided 
them during the war emergency but to 
further raise them. 

The Federal annual pay roll is already 
upward of $8,000,000,000 or somewhere 
around eight times more than the total 
annual cost of the Federal Government 
before World War No, 1. 

By an almost unanimous vote the Con- 
gress of the United States commanded 
our young men to be sent to the four 
corners of the earth to bleed and die for 
their country. What sacrifices are Con- 
gressmen, as a whole, in their capacity as 
Representatives, making in this war? 
Practically none that I can see. 

If I were to vote to increase my salary 
of $10,000 a year now, while the flower 
of our young manhood is making the 
supreme sacrifice for our homeland on 
the many battle fronts of the world—for 
$55 per month—I would be so ashamed 
of myself that I would never again wish 
to look into the face of any returning 
soldier, 


SPECIAL ORDER 


The SPEAKER. Under previous spe- 
cial order of the House, the Resident 
Commissioner of the Philippines IMr. 
Romuto] is recognized for 20 minutes. 

(At the request of Mr. McCORMACK, 
Mr. Romvto was granted permission 
during the course of his address to pro- 
ceed for 15 additional minutes.) 
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THE LIBERATION OF THE PHILIPPINES— 
A REPORT TO CONGRESS FROM THE 
FRONT LINES OF DEMOCRACY 


Mr. ROMULO. Mr. Speaker, I have 
come to make a report from the front 
lines of democracy. I have just returned 
from Leyte, Philippines. 

More than 2 months have passed since 
I said au revoir to you upon this floor 
before rejoining Gen. Douglas MacAr- 
thur in the Southwest Pacific. Today it 
is my privilege to inform you that within 
that time I have seen the start of the 
liberation of my country, and I have re- 
turned to America and to this floor to 
bring to you, the American Congress, rep- 
resenting the American people, the grati- 
tude of the people of the Philippines. 

Within these past weeks we have stood 
upon Philippine soil; we have seen the 
American flag and the Filipino fiag fly- 
ing over that land again; we have talked 
with people who, since December 7, 1941, 
3 full years, have fought, waited, and 
prayed with America. They are my 
people, and I speak to you now with their 
voice, and it is their story I have to tell. 

It is a story not for America alone but 
for the entire world. 

It is the story of a people’s unwavering 
faith in America, unshaken by the bes- 
tiality of a brutal enemy during the long 
night of humiliation and defeat. It is 
the story of the redemption of a pledge in 
honor given by an American and in honor 
fulfilled in the truest American tradi- 
tion. It is the story of Filipino civilian 
resistance that started without military 
leadership and grew from day to day and 
from island to island into one of the most 
spectacular underground movements in 
the world. Itis the story of a government 
in exile returning to the homeland and 
taking over the civil government from 
the military without undergoing the 
throes of internecine warfare such as we 
see in many of the liberated countries in 
Europe today. It is the story of the 
blood brotherhood of two peoples of two 
different races and one human standard. 
It is the story of democracy at its best. 

First of all, I want to report that we 
met with victory on Leyte and. that our 
hold there is secure. It is our first step 
toward inevitable, final victory. Only 
one difference makes it unlike other vic- 
tories. 

That difference is Bataan. 

Since Bataan, General MacArthur has 
been fighting for an idea. It was the 
American idea of freedom and democ- 
racy. He had seen his faith in the Fili- 
pino Nation upheld by Filipino loyalty 
to American ideals. His faith had been 
justified in the fox holes of Bataan. He 
was forced from the Philippines, but for 
2½% years he held to that single purpose 
expressed in the pledge made then: “I 
will return.” 

He kept that pledge on Leyte Beach in 
words that are now part of our known 
history: “I have returned.” 

My story really begins with October 20 
of this year, which for our forces was 
A-day, the day of our first attack on the 
Philippines. which will serve as our 
springboard to Manila. It is not for me 
to tell you now how A-day was advanced 
by General MacArthur, nor of the weeks 
chopped off our schedule and the Ameri- 
can lives saved by that priceless salvage 
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in time, nor of the concentrated power 
expressed that morning in the numbers 
of men and ships and planes. Our front 
lines are long in the Pacific, and the 
action is terrible and swift. Ishall speak 
only of the comparatively small sector 
before my eyes that morning as the 
troopship John Land moved up on the 
strip of shore objective that was Leyte. 

Around us in Leyte Bay were 600 other 
ships—troop carriers, battleships, de- 
stroyers, cruisers, rocket ships—a massed 
unit that at one time, on its way to this 
place had covered nearly a thousand 
miles of sea. The sky overhead was 
blanketed with American planes, pour- 
ing down hell over the Japanese instal- 
lations. The naval bombardment was 
sonorous as an organ. It was one solid 
deafening roar, and the rocket ships were 
laying lines of explosions like embroidery 
along the shore, blasting everything in 
their way. There would be the roar of 
explosion and the puff of smoke and the 
fires starting in the Japanese fortifica- 
tions and the coconut palms. Among 
the Japanese hiding in there were the 
Sixteenth Division, who had beaten us on 
Bataan. They had been responsible for 
the nightmare “March of Death” after 
Bataan fell. 

All this time we were milling around 
on deck among swarms of the heartiest, 
finest men on earth, the American sol- 
diers. Life or death was a split second 
away, but they were jostling and kidding 
and pushing around getting autographs 
on their short-snorter bills. Every man 
seemed to have a gun in one hand and 
a fountain pen in the other while mov- 
ing up on Leyte in the concentrated 
might and fury of American vengeance 
written before us in smoke and in fire 
on earth and sea and sky. Never in my 
maddest dreams in Bataan could I have 
hoped for this—to see America on its 
way back—so surely armed with such 
indescribable power. 

It was 10 o’clock in the morning, Octo- 
ber 20, 1944. 

The landing barges were on the water; 
the rope ladders were slapping against 
the ship’s side; the boys began piling 
overboard. These were your boys— 
healthy, strong, clean, well equipped— 
everything to fight with, everything to 
protect them, everything to fight for. 
The last night on board I had addressed 
them over the loud speaker. I had told 
them to remember those who had died on 
Bataan. Now, going over the side, they 
grinned their clean, young grins and 
flipped thumbs up, and they said to me 
as I looked at them from the bridge, “Sir, 
for Bataan.” 

Wave after wave of them went ashore. 
We watched them through glasses and 
mine blurred because I knew that many 
of them would not come back. The 
waters of Leyte Bay were aswarm with 
barges. Some were hit by Japanese 
mortar shells and went under. From 
those barges which sank only a few of the 
boys made shore. We saw the first casu- 
alties, piled on barges, brought back to 
the ships. On land our boys were ready 
with flame throwers and tanks and every 
manner of armament—they had every- 
thing. Waves of men kept pressing on 
between the palms and flames and 
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blasted rubble that had been the Japa- 
nese barricades, and they were not being 
thrown back anywhere as far as our 
glasses could see. Only those were left 
on the beach and in the water who could 
not go on. 

Red Beach, Palo, Leyte. Remember 
that landing place the first step back; 
the first erasure against Corregidor and 
Bataan. 

We waded ashore. Under my feet I 
felt the crunch of my land, my country 
again, the earth of the Philippines. Af- 
ter 2½ years of forced absence—my 
native land. The landscape around us 
was raging with fires set by our rockets 
and flame throwers, and the rubble of 
Japanese installations was before us, and 
all around us on the beach were our dead. 
But this was it. The answer to millions 
of anguished prayers. Once more, a por- 
tion of our soil set free. In that moment 
on the beach there flashed through my 
mind a picture I had vowed never to for- 
get, the picture of our dead who had 
been piled to the water’s edge on Bataan, 
and I thought to myself, how much easier 
they will rest tonight. 

There were Japanese dead on Leyte, 
but while I felt no exultation over their 
strewn bodies I could not pity them. 
These were the men who had dealt out 
fiame and death to our forces when we 
were helpless on Bataan. These were the 
bestial Japanese who had marched our 
naked and defenseless boys over those 
cruel miles and into the barbed-wire 
traps they called prisons. They had tied 
our men back to back and had bayoneted 
them. They had done unmentionable 
things. They had defiled an emblem 
never before dishonored. But not for 
long. Because the first thing I saw on 
Leyte was the American flag hoisted to a 
coconut tree, and beside it was our Fili- 
pino flag, both flying together again over 
the Philippines. 

Under those united flags our soldiers 
were spread out in fox holes forming a 
wide guarding phalanx to protect Gen- 
eral MacArthur and President Osmefia 
from the Japanese snipers. The crack of 
Japanese rifles answered by American 
guns interrupted all that followed. Pres- 
ident Osmefia and General MacArthur 
sat down on a fallen tree trunk under a 
coconut palm and held the first confer- 
ence on liberated Philippine soil, while 
all around them the soldiers watched 
from their fox holes, and beyond lay those 
who would not watch again. 

It is the story of these men on Leyte 
beach that I have returned to tell you 
today, but it is also the story of other men 
who fought—in the beginning without 
uniforms or shoes or guns or food or hope. 
Rares courage helped us on A-day at 


They are the Filipino guerrillas whose 
story can at last be told. The fall of 
Bataan has become a datemark: “Be- 
fore Bataan fell,” or “after Bataan fell.” 
But an accuracy of date is a fallacy of 
fact. To the Filipinos Bataan never 
really fell. It spread. The Japanese 
hordes crushed it, then scattered the 
fragments, and like seeds sown afar, 
Bataan has spread throughout the 
Philippines, new crops in new earth. 
This was the civilian resistance against 
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the enemy, that no Japanese terrorism 
could stop. This was the Filipino under- 
ground movement that inspired General 
MacArthur to issue a special release upon 
landing on Leyte, praising their loyalty 
to America, their valor, and their 
tenacity. 

For 244 years we had been obliged to 
conceal their living story. How I longed 
to tell it. How I wanted the American 
people and all people everywhere to know 
that a captive nation had united under 
bondage to fight in support of the Amer- 
icans who had once been their con- 
querors. No longer can we look to the 
Philippines and say: “This is Philippine 
earth, or this American.” It is Fil-Amer- 
ica; it is the new world, the El Dorado 
of all those who throughout history have 
dreamed of freedom. It was founded by 
white and brown brothers who went cold 
and wet and hungry in tropic mud, who 
might have given up but did not, who 
joined forces and grew and survived 
against incredible opposition, thinking 
the same thoughts, sharing the same 
dreams, fighting for the same ideals— 
equality, fraternity, liberty. These have 
been fought for before, but never have we 
seen them so triumphant as we saw them 
that first day on Leyte. 

America’s forces and the secret Filipino 
forces joined for the first time on Leyte. 
While our armadas of the sea and land 
and sky were driving the Japanese back, 
the guerrillas were synchronizing their 
attacks from the rear, not only on this 
island but everywhere in the Philippines, 
Even on Luzon they are fighting now to 
meet us on our way. 

This is no hit-and-miss crusade. It 
is planned victory. We have been in 
active communication with the Philip- 
pines ever since Bataan. The Filipino 
guerrillas, motivated by loyalty to Amer- 
ica, gave up their homes, their families, 
and any security that might be left them 
to live in woods and caves like animals, 
fighting when they could, facing capture 
and Japanese atrocities. Many died by 
torture. 

The Filipino guerrillas knew all that 
America was planning, and they aided 
and abetted all plans. They were ready 
to welcome President Osmefia and his 
civil government. The Free Philippines 
magazine, printed for the Filipinos by the 
Office of War Information, was taken by 
submarine to the Philippines, and every 
copy delivered there was passed from 
hand to hand. Thus, every Filipino 
knew that President Quezon had died in 
America, that President Osmefia had 
taken his place in exile, and that Amer- 
ica was bringing President Osmefia back 
to the Philippines. With makeshift 
radio sets and electric energy generated 
by hours of effort, they listened to KGEI 
from San Francisco and the Philippine 
Hour in Brisbane. During this past year 
American submarines have landed on 
Philippine coasts with clothing, guns, 
ammunition, radio sets, cigarettes, and 
chewing gum for the guerrilla army 
until the desperate Japanese overlords 
were driven to declare the possession of 
a stick of chewing gum punishable by 
death. The reports of Tokyo propa- 
gandists were futile against the swift and 
sure communication between the Fili- 
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pinos who were in captivity and the 
Americans who were on the way. 

Mr. Speaker, consider Leyte beside the 
scenes that have taken place in Paris, in 
Rome, and now in Brussels and in 
Athens. In Europe we have disorders, 
riots, civil war. There were shaven 
heads and brandings and the mobs tak- 
ing justice into their own hands. But 
the reestablishment of the Common- 
wealth Government of the Philippines on 
Philippine soil has been accomplished 
with a dignity that should make every 
American proud. Directly after occupy- 
ing a town or city, General MacArthur, 
inspired by the spirit of liberalism that 
has guided American policy since the in- 
ception of American rule in the Philip- 


_ pines, turns the liberated city back to 


the Commonwealth Government. 

How I wish the world could have wit- 
nessed the ceremony on the capitol steps 
in Tacloban when, in the presence of 
the Presidential and military staffs, just 
2 days after it was freed from enemy 
control, General MacArthur delivered 
in Tacloban when, in the presence of 
of President Osmena. In Osmefia’s sim- 
ple words of acknowledgment, the Com- 
monwealth of the Philippines was re- 
established on Philippine soil. 

During the next days the schools were 
reopened and mass was said in the 
churches. Religion and knowledge, God 
and learning, two matters the Japanese 
forgot, returned to Leyte together with 
freedom. During that first week other 
towns were retaken, and the same pro- 
cedure was followed. 

The transition from military to civil 
government was as smooth as it was 
rapid. This smooth transition was due 
to three factors: First, General Mac- 
Arthur, as a true American, has faith- 
fully followed the liberal policy set by 
this Congress in dealing with the Philip- 
pines, a policy that has been reaffirmed 
time and again by that steadfast friend 
of the Filipino people, President Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt; second, President Os- 
meha had a master plan ready, and the 
blueprints, as prepared by him and his 
government, had been laid out in ad- 
vance; and, third, because the Filipino 
people were prepared for the restoration 
of their constitutional rights and liber- 
ties. To them, Sergio Osmefia is the 
symbol of Filipino unity, and they rallied 
to his side when he sounded the clarion 
call of national oneness and responsi- 
bility. He said: 

Ours is a constitutional Government; ours 
is a community educated in the norms of a 
Christian civilization. Due respect for the 
law, rigid adherence to those principles 
established in civilized countries, complete 
obedience to the decisions of the courts—all 
these involve forms of character and high 
moral attributes that are the possession of 
enlightened countries like ours. On the 
threshold of occupying a sovereign place in 
the concert of free nations, we must live up 
to our responsibilities. We must prove our 
ability to maintain domestic peace and our 
capacity to mete out justice. Precisely when 
the eyes of the civilized world are focused on 
our country, we cannot allow acts of per- 
sonal revenge and misguided zeal to cast a 
reflection on our civilization and our ability 
to maintain an orderly government. Ours is 
a Government by law: the splendor of its 
majesty must never be dimmed in our land. 
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This is the story I have come back 
from the Philippines to tell you. It is 
of General MacArthur and the idea he 
has lived and fought for since he left 
Bataan. It is of President Osmefia and 
his plan for the future of the Philippines 
—rehabilitation, relief, early independ- 
ence—that has fitted together and 
worked along with all that was planned 
by America. It is the story of that great 
Filipino underground army that fought 
in heart-breaking secrecy for two and 
a half years and their final triumph in 
sharing our victory at Leyte. And it is, 
moreover, each and all of these, Ameri- 
can feelings and Filipino feelings, dif- 
ferent reasons and different earth, but 
all stirred by the same impulse that can 
be summed up in one word—Bataan. 

Isaw Bataan again on Leyte. Filipinos 
and Americans there shared understand- 
ing of one another, having shared the 
same hunger for liberty, the same sacri- 
fices and death and glories, and the same 
God. From this American Congress we 
obtained political equality; in Bataan we 
won social equality. That is why it is 
impossible to encompass in communiqués 
the way the American G. I. feels toward 
the Filipino who fought alongside his fel- 
low American inthesame fox holes in Ba- 
taan and later inside the barricade as his 
ally and friend; impossible to compress 
in print the way the Filipino feels toward 
G. I. Joe, his comrade-in-arms and 
liberator. ‘This is democracy as we saw it 
on Bataan. It is on Leyte, set like a 
torch between East and West. 

Between these two places within a 
space of two and a half years, we have 
compressed the greatest story in all free- 
dom’s history. It did not begin at Leyte, 
however, or even in Bataan. The first 
words were written within this Chamber 
with the passage of the Jones Act in 1916. 
To it can be dedicated this sacrifice and 
brotherhood between men of two races 
and a single human standard. Bataan 
was the first chapter written in the 
mingled blood of Filipinos and Ameri- 
cans, and Leyte and every recovered 
Philippine mile are others, all leading to 
the final shared exaltation at the fall of 
imperial Tokyo. 

This is democracy’s story written by 
your sons and mine, a story for all the 
world. I have returned temporarily 
from the fighting front to bring it to you 
and to bring you renewed assurance of 
the pledged gratitude and loyalty of the 
people of the Philippines. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute in order to make a request 
by direction of the Committee on Ac- 
counts. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

ADDITIONAL CLERK HIRE 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, by 
unanimous vote of the members of the 
Committee on Accounts, I am directed to 
report H. R. 5590, which is a bill that 
contains the language of the amendment 
that I offered yesterday relating to cler- 
ical hire for the Members of the House, 
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The Committee on Appropriations like- 
wise held a meeting this morning and 
unanimously agreed that the House act 
favorably on this bill. 

Mr. TARVER. The last statement 
made by the gentleman with reference 
to the unanimity of the action of the 
Committee on Appropriations is inac- 
curate. 

Mr. COCHRAN. The Committee on 
Appropriations met this morning. I am 
advised by the chairman that if the 
House passes this bill, the committee will 
5 89 85 an amendment to the deficiency 

III. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on Accounts, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of H. R. 5590. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, may we 
have the bill reported? 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the bill. 

Mr. COCHRAN. The report was filed 
this morning. 

Mr. RANKIN. We would like to know 
what the bill is. 3 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows; 


Be it enacted, etc., That ‘effective January 
1, 1945, the clerk hire of each Member, Dele- 
gate, and Resident Commissioner shall be 
at the rate of $9,500 per annum, and such 
Officials and chairmen of standing committees 
(other than the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, which is governed by other law) may 
rearrange or change the schedules or salaries 
and the number of employees in their re- 
spective offices or committees: Provided, That 
no salary shall be fixed hereunder at a rate 
in excess of $5,000 per annum, and no action 
shall be taken to reduce any salary which is 
specifically fixed by law at a rate higher 
than $5,000 per annum: Provided further, 
That such changes as may be made in con- 
sequence hereof shall not increase the aggre- 
gate of the salaries provided for such offices 
or committees for the fiscal year ending Jun 
80, 1945, or thereafter, beyond the additional 
amount herein authorized for clerk hire for 
Representatives, Delegates, and the Resident 
Commissioner from Puerto Rico, and an 
amount equivalent to the difference between 
the aggregate amount appropriated for sal- 
aries of a standing committee for the fiscal 
year 1945 and the amount required to in- 
crease the compensation rate prevailing on 
December 6, 1944 (in case of a vacancy, the 
rate last paid), to the clerk of a standing 
committee to a rate not in excess of $5,000 
per annum: Provided further, That no com- 
pensation rate shall be established in pur- 
suance hereof which is not a multiple of five: 
Provided further, That Representatives, Dele- 
gates, the Resident Commissioner from Puerto 
Rico, and committee chairmen, on or before 
the 10th day of the month in which rear- 
rangements or changes of salary schedules 
are to become effective, shall certify in writing 
such rearrangements or changes to the dis- 
bursing office, which shall thereafter pay such 
employees in accordance with such rearrange- 
ments or changes: Provided further, That the 
provisions of this paragraph shall supersede 
any law in conflict therewith. 

For an additional amount, fiscal year 1945, 
for committee employees, to be available 
solely for expenditure for additional compen- 
sation for clerks to standing committees, as 
authorized in the preceding paragraph, 
$42,630. 

For an additional amount, fiscal year 1945, 
for clerk hire, Members and Delegates, 
$657,000. 
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Mr. TARVER. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I know of no reason 
why I should object to the consideration 
by the House of any matter which it de- 
sires to consider, and I apprehend that 
a very large majority of the membership 
of the House does desire to consider the 
bill to which the gentleman has referred, 
provided provision may be made for ade- 
quate expression of the views of those 
who are opposed, as I am, to the enact- 
ment of this legislation. , 

What does the gentleman’s request en- 
vision as to debate and as to the division 
of time? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair can an- 
swer that question. If unanimous con- 
sent is granted, consideration will be 
had under the 5-minute rule. 

Mr. TARVER. And there will be no 
general debate, Mr. Speaker? 

The SPEAKER. The bill will be con- 
sidered under the 5-minute rule. 

Mr. TARVER. There would be no 
time for general debate, as I understand 
the statement of the Speaker? 

Mr. COCHRAN. I do not think any- 
body will cut any one off who desires to 
be heard. I know I will not. 

Mr, TABER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TARVER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. TABER. Was this a request that 
it be considered in the House as in the 
Committee of the Whole? 

Mr. COCHRAN. I asked for recogni- 
tion to consider it immediately. 

Mr. TABER. I think the proper pro- 
cedure would be to go into the Com- 
mittee with it, if it is to be done, and 
have debate on it so that those who are 
for it and those who are against it may 
have an opportunity to express their 
views. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Iam sure the Speak- 
er will recognize anybody who wants to 
strike out the last word and make a 
statement. I know I shall not attempt 
in any way to cut anyone off from debate, 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, would it 
not be in order to ask unanimous consent 
that there be general debate on the mat- 
ter for 1 hour or an hour and a half or 
2 hours, if any gentlemen desire to speak 
on it? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will en- 
tertain any such request. 

Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. 
Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Tennessee objects to the immediate con- 
sideration of the bill. 


FIRST SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION: 
BILL, 1945 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the 
further consideration of the bill (H. R. 
5587) making appropriations to supply 
deficiencies in certain appropriations for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1944, and 
for prior fiscal years, and to provide sup- 
plemental appropriations for the fiscal 
years ending June 30, 1945, and June 30, 
1946, and for other purposes. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 


I object, 
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Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I yield to 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. FISH. May J ask the chairman of 
the Committee on Rules if he could call 
a meeting of that committee this after- 
noon to consider a rule on the clerk sal- 
ary bill? : 

Mr. SABATH. If it is the desire, and 
it seems to me it is the desire of a vast 
majority of the Members, that that be 
done, naturally the chairman of the 
Committee on Rules will comply, as he 
always has, and will call a meeting fo 
2:30 this afternoon. 4 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 5587, with 
Mr. Bonner in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the com- 
mittee for 1 minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SABATH. Instead of holding the 
meeting at 2:30, the Committee on Rules 
will meet immediately. The members of 
that committee are requested to come up 
to the committee room right away. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the paragraph 
of the bill to which I yesterday made a 
point of order which was sustained may 
be reinstated in the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Salaries and : For an additional 
amount, fiscal year 1945, for salaries and ex- 
penses, $34,000, including the objects speci- 
fied under this head in the Department of 
Agriculture Appropriation Act, 1945. 


Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. Mr. Chairman, 
I have been greatly concerned in the past 
months with the reports that have ema- 
nated from the War Production Board, 
indicating the tremendous shortage in 
the production of necessary and vital war 
materials. The statements issued by the 
present Director of the War Production 
Board have been supplemented by com- 
munications from General Eisenhower 
and communications from the various 
Pacific fronts. These reports all indicate 
a tremendous manpower shortage in the 
country in vital war production, so vital 
in fact, that the War Production Board 
was compelled to cancel the authority for 
resumption of consumer production in 
many areas of the country. The War 
Manpower Commission has been striving 
night and day to force men and women 
into war-production activities. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the word has gone out from 
General Somervell, just day before yes- 
terday, that they will be here before the 
Congress, asking for compulsory drafting 
of civilian employees unless the bottle- 
neck of production is solved and men and 
Women get into active war production. 
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Now, I am interested because in looking 
through this bill I am utterly amazed to 
find that we are appropriating money for 
a large number of activities that are 
going to require the services of thousands 
upon thousands of citizens of this coun- 
try. I do not care whether it is said that 
they are to be principally women or not, 
We are going to be engaged in a lot of 
activities under this appropriation bill 
which will operate in direct competition 
with the war industries of this country, 
for which the Army, Navy and Air Corps 
are clamoring for help. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, KEEFE. I yield. 

Mr. CASE. Yesterday we struck out 
some of those provisions on a point of 
order. We hope that a few more may 
be taken out today. If the gentleman 
has some suggestions for further taking 
out, either by amendment or a point of 
order, I hope he will point them out as 
the debate proceeds, 

Mr. KEEFE. I understand that, and 
I am very familiar with what took place 
yesterday. You struck out the first one 
on page 18 of the bill, providing $830,000 
for consumer expenditures and savings 
study, and the next paragraph provid- 
ing for consumer income study, $210,- 
000. Then on page 20 of the bill, under 
the item for the Bureau of the Census 
we find, census of manufacturers for 
1945 and 1946, $2,400,000. The next item 
is compiling census reports, $990,000. 

Consumers’ income study, 1945 and 
1946, $3,500,000. 

Census of agriculture, $5,500,000. 

Sample census of business, $1,200,000. 

Then we go over into the Labor De- 
partment and we find consumers’ ex- 
penditures and savings study, 1945, $1,- 
532,000. 

I have gone through the hearings to 
find out how many people it will be 
necessary to place on the pay rolls of 

Sthis Government in order to carry on 
all these various studies that are pro- 
posed in these various appropriations. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. KEEFE], 
has expired. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for an 
additional 5 minutues. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, I find on 
an examination of the hearings on this 
bill that it is going to run into thousands, 
and here we are, taking men and women 
out of essential production and proposing 
to put them to work on consumers’ sav- 
ing and expenditure studies all over the 
United States. The justification for 
every one of these studies, outside of the 
fact that organic law passed years ago 
provides for some of these census activi- 
ties, is that it is going to be valuable in- 
formation sometime for business for la- 
bor, and agriculture in the post-war 
period. Every one of these activities is 
predicated upon the assumption that this 
war is about over, and yet, night after 
night the voices of people in America who 
are in a position to know are telling the 
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American people that the war is not over, 
and that a long, dreary road lies ahead 
that may take years and years. In the 
face of this gigantic war effort we are 
asking the American people to tax them- 
selves millions and millions of dollars to 
put thousands upon thousands of people 
on the pay roll to make studies which 2 
years from now may be utterly worthless 
and utterly useless, as have been many 
of the studies that have been made in the 
past 4 or 5 years. I want to voice my pro- 
test against this procedure, and as these 
items are reached, if they do not go out 
on points of order, I propose to offer 
amendments to strike those items- from 
the bill, as they are in direct interference 
with the proper and urgent prosecution 
of this war. 

Mr.MAY. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. KEEFE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. MAY. I was going to say to the 
gentleman that I would like to vote for 
every one of those motions to strike, and 
I call attention to the fact that there is 
a farm census being taken now that is 
unnecessary. 

Mr. KEEFE. It seems to me that this 
is just another proposal to put thousands 
upon thousands of people on the pay roll, 
put them to work in activities in direct 
competition with the necessary war effort 
in this country. It is no answer for those 
people to come here and say “Oh, we are 
going to use women instead of men, gen- 
erally.” Of necessity, there will be thou- 
sands upon thousands of men engaged in 
these activities who should be engaged in 
essential war work. That will be dis- 
closed by the hearings. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr, Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEEFE. I yield. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I wish to 
commend the gentleman upon his ap- 
proach to this particular issue, and to 
join with him in his effort. In my opin- 
ion, the inclusion of many of these items 
is doing nothing but damage to our war 
effort at this time. 

Mr. KEEFE. I may say further that 
with respect to some of these items testi- 
mony was taken before the regular sub- 
committee of the Committee on Appro- 
priations, and the regular subcommittee 
refused to go along and make the appro- 
priation. Yet, as inevitably as the day 
follows the night, we find that where the 
regular subcommittee has given consid- 
eration to some of these items and when 
the regular subcommittee has refused to 
recommend the appropriation, the defi- 
ciency committee hears the request and 
very frequently recommends the same. I 
cannot see anything in the nature of a 
deficiency where you are setting up a new 
activity to engage in an entirely new 
study under the auspices of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, or set up some new 
statistical information under the Bureau 
of the Census. Such appropriations, it 
seems to me, properly should be presented 
to the regular subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations that is charged 
with appropriating for that particular 
department, and not slide them in here 
under the guise of deficiencies when there 
is nothing of a deficiency character about 
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them. They propose to set up entirely 
new activities. I want the Members of 
the House to know that, as far as I am 
concerned, I do not, in the face of the 
emergency facing this country today, 
propose to vote to put thousands of peo- 
ple on the pay roll of this country in di- 
rect competition with the work of the 
War Manpower Commission which is 
trying to get the help to carry on this war 
effort. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has expired. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, just a few minutes ago 
we heard a very moving, very dramatic 
story, the true picture of our re-entry in- 
to the Philippines, the landing on Leyte, 
delivered by General Romuto, I wish it 
might be printed and that every school- 
room all over this great land of ours 
wos have it framed and hung on the 
wall. 

Mr. Chairman, I agree with the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin that we should 
eliminate all items which would take 
away labor from the needed war pro- 
duction, I remember when I was in 
England and France and Belgium and 
Italy only last September and October 
I was told that there was a shortage of 
war munitions and. that war munitions 
were not being distributed properly and 
I said there was no excuse for that short- 
age, that it should be investigated. That 
our country would produce all needed 
war munitions for our troops if told 
the truth. On my return I was told 
that someone in the United States said 
that I was a busybody because I made 
that statement. I wish, Mr. Chairman, 
there had been more busybodies, so- 
called, active at that time. No public 
appeal by the administration was made 
generally for war munitions, added sup- 
plies, added trucks, the needed material 
of war. There should have been. Now 
there is general appeal made from Gen- 
eral Eisenhower down for supplies. My 
statement is more than corroborated to- 


day. 

Iam delighted that Mr. Byrnes has ap- 
pointed Gen. Lucius Clay one of his as- 
sistants in speeding up war production. 
He is able and can do it if he is allowed 
to. But, Mr. Chairman, we must have 
the truth and nothing but the truth as 
to the conditions surrounding the manu- 
facture of war material. I hope that 
Mr. Byrnes, General Clay, and others will 
tell us the whole truth, not half the truth. 
I believe they will. We have already 
lost many lives because we did not have 
the supplies in Europe, and because we 
did not have the supplies in the Pacific. 
From now on there can be no possible 
excuse for not telling us the truth. 
Our enemies, Japan and Germany, have 
known what our situation was and they 
have taken advantage of it. General 
Somervell is now making speeches every- 
where as to the need for war material. 
He did at Boston, he did in New York. 
I shared that view. It was apparent 
to him even last summer. He stated 
that war production should come first. 
The War Preduction Board, Mr. Nelson 
at its head, was talking reconversion but 
General Somervell stated war produc- 
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tion should come first. It must, other- 
wise the loss of life will be on cur souls. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentlewoman from Massachusetts has 
expired. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Salaries and expenses: For an additional 
amount for salaries and expenses, Rural 
Electrification Administration, fiscal year 
1945, including the objects specified un- 
der this head in the Department of Agricul- 
ture Appropriation Act, 1945, $696,000, 


Mr. TABER. Mr, Chairman, in con- 
nection with the item on page 20, be- 
ginning in line 7, I was wondering if the 
Clerk is using the latest print of the num- 
bered bill because I did not hear him read 
all that is in the latest print. If he did, 
it is all right. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will ad- 
vise the gentleman from New York that 
the Clerk does have the latest print. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Census of manufactures for 1944: For all 
expenses of the Bureau of the Census neces- 
sary to collect, compile, analyze, and publish 
a census of manufactures for 1944, including 
the employment by the Director, at rates to 
be fixed by him, of personnel at the seat of 
government and elsewhere without regard 
to the Classification Act; purchase of books 
of reference, periodicals, maps, and news- 
papers; construction of tabulating machines; 
printing and binding; travel expenses, in- 
cluding expenses of attendance at meetings 
concerned with tho collection of statistics 
when incurred on the written authority of 
the Secretary of Commerce; reimbursement 
for actual cost of ferry fares, and bridge, road, 
and tunnel tolls; and reimbursement at not 
to exceed 3 cents per mile of employees for 
expenses of travel performed by them in pri- 
vately owned automobiles while engaged in 
census enumeration within the limits of 
their official stations; fiscal year 1945, $2,400,- 
000, to remain available until June 30, 1946. 


Mr. CASE. Mr. Chairman, I rise to 
make a point of order against the para- 
graph just read on the ground it contains 
legislation and is not authorized in an 
appropriation bill. The paragraph is one 
of those cited in the report as embodying 
legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. SNYDER] 
desire to be heard? 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, I con- 
cede the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
concedes the point of order and the Chair 
sustains the point of order, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Compiling census reports, etc.: For an ad- 
ditional amount for compiling census re- 
ports, etc., fiscal year 1945, including the 
objects specified under this head in the De- 
partment of Commerce Appropriation Act, 
1945, and including expenses incident to 
preparation for sample surveys throughout 
the United States for the purpose of esti- 
mating the size, characteristics, and distri- 
bution of the Nation's population, $990,000. 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that this is not author- 
ized by law, it is legislation on an appro- 
priation bill, and I make the same state- 
ment made before, namely, it is cited in 
the report. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. SNYDER] 
desire to be heard? 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, I con- 
cede the point of order. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman con- 
cedes the point of order, and the Chair 
sustains the point of order. 

The Clerk read, as follows: 

Consumer income study: For all expenses 
of the Bureau of the Census necessary to 
collect, compile, and analyze statistics with 
respect to the consumer inccme, and to pub- 
lish the results thereof, including the em- 
ployment by the Director, at rates to be fixed 
by him, of personnel at the seat. of govern- 
ment and elsewhere without regard to the 
Classification Act; purchase of books of ref- 
erence, periodicals, maps, and newspapers; 
construction of tabulating machines; print- 
ing and binding; travel expenses, including 
expenses of attendance at meetings concerned 
with the collection of statistics when incurred 
on the written authority of the Secretary of 
Commerce; reimbursement for actual cost of 
ferry fares, and bridge, road, and tunnel tolls; 
and reimbursement at not to exceed 3 cents 
per mile of employees for expenses of travel 
performed by them in privately owned auto- 
mobiles while engaged in census enumera- 
tlon within the limits of their official sta- 
tions; fiscal year 1945, $3,500,000, to remain 
available until June 30, 1946. 


Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I make the point of order against 
the paragraph that it is legislation on an 
3 bill and not authorized by 

w. 


The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania wish to be heard 
on the point of order? 

Mr. SNYDER. I concede the point of 
order, Mr. Chairman, 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair sustains 
the point.of order. 

The Clerk read, as follows: 

Census of agriculture: For an additional 
amount for census of agriculture, including 
the objects specified under this head in the 
Department of Commerce Appropriation Act, 
1945, $5,500,000, to remain available until 
December 31, 1946. 


Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order against the paragraph 
and call attention to the language on 
page 23, line 3, “$5,500,000 to remain 
available until December 31, 1946,” as 
not being authorized by law and being 
legislation on an appropriation bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania desire to be heard on 
the point of order? 

Mr. SNYDER. The title of the bill 
provides for just what the gentleman 
states. This work is under way, and this 
is just an additional amount to carry on. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania hold that this 
amount is authorized? 

Mr. SNYDER. I do, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman 
cite the authorization? 

Mr. SNYDER. The authorization is 
the Agricultural Appropriation Act for 
the current fiscal year. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin further contend 
that the amount is not authorized? 

Mr. KEEFE. I contend, Mr. Chair- 
man, that the provision making the 
amount available until December 31, 
1946, makes it objectionable, as it car- 
ries it beyond any authorization. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania wish to be heard 
further on the point of order? 

Mr, SNYDER. Nothing further, Mre 
Chairman. 
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The CHAIRMAN, The Chair sustains 
the point of order. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Tarver: Page 
22, line 24, insert: 

“Census of agriculture: For an additional 
amount for census of agriculture, including 
the objects specified under this head in the 
Department of Commerce Appropriation Act, 
1945, $5,500,000, to remain available until 
June 30, 1946.” 


Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, this is the first oppor- 
tunity to pass directly on the question of 
whether or not this Congress is going to 
take a step which, in my humble judg- 
ment, can have no other effect than to 
interfere seriously with the manpower 
situation that confronts the country. It 
is true that arguments will be made in 
connection with this situation, as they 
were made before the deficiency sub- 
committee, that this $5,500,000 to be 
spent by the Department of Agriculture 
over a period which under the amend- 
ment will end June 30, 1946, will not have 
any particular effect on the manpower 
situation, because those employed will 
be principally women and principally 
people that perhaps could not otherwise 
be used in the war effort. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, KEEFE, I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. TABER. Is it not a fact that all 
through the country districts—and I 
know the gentleman has a great agricul- 
tural territory himself—women are in 
great demand to do such things as pick- 
ing beans and peas and canning them, 
and all that sort of thing? 

Mr, KEEFE, Of course. 

The whole situation resolves itself into 
this, that that contention on the part of 
the proponents of this proposed appro- 
priation just will not hold water. The 
point is, are we going to employ thou- 
sands of people scattered throughout 
this country and spend $5,500,000 on a 
project that has no relation whatever to 
the war effort except to gather a lot of 
statistics that, by the time they are gath- 
ered, will be worthless and useless? Are 
we going now, today, to vote to do that 
very thing, and put the Department of 
Agriculture in competition with vital war 
industries in the effort to recruit the 
people necessary to carry out the proj- 
ect, when those charged with the war 
effort say the situation is so vital and 
critical. that they are compelled to 
threaten a labor draft unless it is imme- 
diately relieved? 

I do not want my vote cast in the face 
of the critical character of the war effort 
as it stands today to put to work on this 
project thousands of people who ought 
to be in the vital war effort, whether in 
the canning industry, in the war indus- 
tries, on the farms, or in the shops. I do 
not want by my vote to take those people 
off their necessary jobs and interfere 
with the war effort by putting them to 
work on this piddling job of gathering 
statistics that will not have any value 
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to your constituents or to mine and that 
will not make any contribution worth 
while to the war effort. 

I think this program can be postponed 
and I think it ought to be postponed. I 
think it is contrary to every statement 
that has emanated from the administra- 
tion and those in charge of our war ef- 
fort that we must do nothing to inter- 
fere with this manpower and woman- 
power situation that is so vital in con- 
nection with our war industries. 

Mr. HARE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? f 

Mr. KEEFE. I yield to the gentleman 
from South Carolina, 

Mr. HARE. Will the gentleman state 
specifically what this $5,500,000 is for? 
What kind of statistics are they going to 
gather? 

Mr. KEEFE. They are going to gather 
statistics specified under the Depart- 
ment of Commerce Appropriation Act of 
1945. I suppose, according to the in- 
formation given in the hearings, they are 
going to gather the same type of infor- 
mation they have always gathered here- 
tofore, and then are going to compile 
it, and by the time they get it gathered 
and compiled, and it is covered with dust, 
the information, except for a few, will be 
useless and valueless. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has expired. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 2 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SAUTHOFF. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield. 

Mr. KEEFE. I yield. 

Mr. SAUTHOFF. In my district, 
which adjoins the district of the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin, 4,500 employees 
have had to be imported from Jamaica 
and the Barbados; as well as German war 
prisoners being used to take care of the 
canning industry. In addition to that, 
the Hercules Powder Plant is calling for 
12,000 employees, including women as 
well as men. They do not discriminate 
between them, they can use both men 
and women. There is no sense to this. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, I am glad 
that the gentleman has pointed that out. 
Here Congress is in the position of ap- 
propriating money in this very bill to 
import labor from foreign countries; 
Mexico, and the islands of Barbados, 
Jamaica, and so forth, and utilizing every 
German war prisoner we can, and still 
we are appropriating money to take our 
own people out of necessary productive 
activity in the war effort and putting 
them out to gather statistics because it is 
said that some Congress in the past, au- 
thorized the census to be taken. Yes, 
we have authorized it. But there is 
nothing in the law which says because it 
is authorized we must make the appro- 
priation to implement that authorization 
and make it effective. I think the Mem- 
bers of this Congress will be sending a 
heartening word out to the people of this 
country if we say we are going to put a 
stop to this useless activity now. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment which I 
have offered. The amendment which I 
offered and which at present is being 
considered by the Committee of the 
Whole is simply to restore the language 
carried in the bill when reported by the 
full Committee on Appropriations, with 
the change made necessary as to the last 
date of availability of the appropriation 
by the ruling made by the Chair on the 
point of order. The arguments ad- 
vanced by the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin would have been very appropriate 
upon the passage of the Department of 
Commerce Appropriation Act for the 
fiscal year 1945. In fact, those argu- 
ments were advanced in connection with 
the making of the original appropria- 
tion for the quinquennial farm census 
by the passage of that act through the 
House of Representatives. We thrashed 
that out, that is, all of these subject 
matters to which the gentleman from 
Wisconsin has made reference, at that 
time. It was said then that notwith- 
standing the fact that Congress had au- 
thorized and directed the taking of a 
census of agriculture every 5 years, that 
it was not mandatory upon the Congress 
to provide the funds with which to make 
that authorization effective, and yet you 
did provide the funds. 

You have already appropriated in the 
Department of Commerce appropriation 
act for the fiscal year 1945, $7,250,000. A 
part of that money has been spent, the 
remainder of it will be spent. The only 
question now is, whether or not having 
put your hand to the plow and directed 
the taking of this census and having pro- 
vided $7,250,000 for expenditure in that 
connection, you now propose to deny the 
remainder of the amount which will be 
necessary to complete it in an efficient 
manner. It is not material, as I see it, 
now, whether or not the taking of the 
farm census, is essential to agriculture, 
I conceive it to be essential. The Con- 
gress conceived it to be essential when 
it provided for it originally and you, the 
Members of this House, conceived it to 
be essential, or a majority of you did, 
when you passed the Department of 
Commerce appropriation bill for the 
present fiscal year and provided funds 
for it. So it seems to me to be an en- 
tirely unreasonable position to say that 
because, in the opinion of some Member 
or Members, you should not have started 
this thing and that you should not have 
made the initial appropriation that now 
you should deny the funds to complete 
the work, already undertaken by the 
Bureau of the Census. 

Mr. KERR. Mr, Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TARVER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. KERR. As a matter of fact, this 
provision of the law calling for a census 
was passed many years ago and has been 
taken time and time again, and ma- 
chinery has been set up to complete this 
census. 

Mr. TARVER. The gentleman is ex- 
actly correct. Of course, I do not insist 
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that the mere fact that an authorization 
was made many years ago for the taking 
of a census would make it mandatory 
upon the Congress to appropriate the 
funds and implement that authorization, 
but I say that you, the Members of this 
House, have appropriated the major 
portion of necessary funds. 

You have already appropriated $7,250,- 
000, a part of which has been spent, and 
the machinery which you authorized has 
been in large part set up. The question 
presented to you now is, Are you going 
to abandon the work which you have not 
only authorized but appropriated funds 
to implement? 

Mr. HARE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
„gentleman yield? 

Mr. TARVER. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman frcm South Carolina. 

Mr. HARE. Did not the House by its 
action last spring, when it passed the 
original appropriation, say that the col- 
lection of agricultural information was 
indispensable, not only to the war effort 
but that we might be able to plan the war 
effort in the future? We had to know 
what the supply of food would be, how 
much there would be, and where it would 
be. 

Mr. TARVER. The reasons which ac- 
tuated individual Members of the House 
in voting for this appropriation I would 
not undertake to discuss. I am not in 
position to speak for them, but I do 
know that a majority of them voted for 
this appropriation of $7,250,000 to start 
this work. Having done so, I do not see 
how they can take the position now that 
the work ought to be abandoned and not 
carried through to consummation for 
reasons which, if valid at all, should 
have had more weight when the first 
appropriation was made. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TARVER. Les; I yield to my col- 
league. 

Mr. KEEFE. Does not the gentleman 
feel that in view of the very critical 
character of our manpower problem and 
our war effort, which has developed since 
the Congress took that action, very defi- 
nitely developed since then 

Mr. TARVER. No; I cannot agree 
with the gentleman, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia has expired. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 2 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 


Georgia? 
There was no objection. 
Mr. TARVER. I take decided issue 


with the statement of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin that the shortage of 
labor has developed since the Congress, in 
the summer of this year, passed the De- 
partment of Commerce appropriation 
bill for the fiscal year 1945. There has 
been, during the entire period of the em- 
ergency, a very acute shortage of labor, 
particularly of farm labor. If you will 
examine the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the 
very argument which the gentleman 
from Wisconsin makes today was ad- 
vanced upon the passage of the Depart- 
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ment of Commerce appropriation bill for 
the fiscal year 1945, against this appro- 
priation. 

It was said then that the personnel 
needed in the collection of these statistics 
could be better used otherwise, in other 
activities. The very insistences made by 
the gentleman then were overruled by 
the House, because you did make the 
appropriation, notwithstanding the ad- 
vancement of those arguments. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, TARVER. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Has the machinery been set up, and 
supervisors appointed to take care of this 
census? 

Mr. TARVER. The machinery has 
been set up and the supervisors have 
been appointed and selected in all dis- 
tricts of the United States where the 
census istobe taken. Training has been 
accorded those who are to participate in 
the taking of the census. We are a long 
way down the road toward the comple- 
tion of the job. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Have we not gone so far that we cannot 
back out now? 

Mr. TARVER. Certainly. A large 
part of the funds have already been 
used that were made available by this 
Congress. 

Mr. MORRISON of North Carolina. 
Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TARVER. I yield. 

Mr. MORRISON of North Carolina. 
And if this appropriation is not made, 
the millions that have been spent in set- 
ting up this organization would be 
wasted? 

Mr. TARVER. Absolutely wasted, 
and we would have reversed our judg- 
ment by so doing. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the parliamentary sit- 
uation before the Committee is that the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. TARVER] 
has offered an amendment which would 
restore to the bill that particular para- 
graph just stricken on a point of order. 
I hope that the Members present today, 
who feel that every possible ounce of 
our energy should be given to the war 
effort and to the war effort alone, will 
oppose the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Georgia, 

I believe it will be admitted that no 
man has supported agricultural legisla- 
tion any more faithfully on this floor 
during the past 6 years than I have, but 
the further expenditure of $5,500,000 at 
this time, proposing to keep from 27,000 
to 30,000 people in the field taking an 
agricultural census, is not in keeping 
with the idea that we do everything we 
can to back up the boys at the front. 

Allow me to call to your attention the 
testimony on page 194 of the hearings: 

Mr. LUDLow. What will be the over-all 
number of employees required to take the 
census? 

Mr. CAPT. Between 27,000, 29,000, and 
30,000, including all employees in the field. 
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Remember that we have already given 
to this organization $7,200,000 to conduct 
this census, yet through the extrava- 
gance of its operation they come back 
to us and ask for an additional five and 
one-half millions to carry on this sup- 
posedly necessary work. If any Mem- 
ber can stand up here and prove that 
the war effort will suffer in the slightest 
if we knock this work out at the present 
time, I will be glad to withdraw my op- 
position to this particular amendment. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I yield to 
the gen.leman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Is it not 
a fact that last fall, shortly before the 
election, many promises were made in 
agricultural sections as to who would 
take this political census? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I would 
rather the gentleman answer that ques- 
tion himself. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I will 
say that it happened in my district. It 
was passed out as purely political pa- 
tronage not on the basis of the value to 
agriculture but purely on the basis of 
whether they were good party members. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN, Personally 
I do not care who gets the jobs, but I do 
not believe these jobs should be made 
available while your sons are over there 
in the trenches suffering from lack of 
heavy shells, as General Eisenhower says, 
necessary properly to prosecute this war, 

The proposed consumers’ studies, em- 
bodying the proposed employment of 
thousands of people, seem ridiculous to 
me at a time like this. Mr. Chairman, 
if there is anything urgent whatsoever 
about these studies in relation to con- 
sumers’ income, why did not the Labor 
Department, for instance, come before 
our particular subcommittee and discuss 
the problem with us, just as the Office 
of Education recently has done in an- 
other matter? There certainly is noth- 
ing urgent about it, and I certainly 
hope and trust that superfluous items of 
this nature will be put into the discard 
and kept there. Man-hours today are 
far too precious to be frittered away in 
projects of this nature, let alone the 
millions of dollars required. 

Mr. DONDERO and Mr. MORRISON 
of North Carolina rose. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I yield to 
the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. DONDERO. Is there anything to 
show that as the result of the expendi- 
ture of this money and the taking of 
these people out of war employment it 
will produce an extra pound of cotton or 
an extra bushel of wheat? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. The gen- 
tleman from Michigan has put his finger 
right on the spot. What we need on the 
farms, what I need back on my farm in 
Minnesota, is an extra man to help put 
the grain into the ground. That is what 
every farmer needs this spring and we 
do not know where we can find these ad- 
ditional men. Yet here it is proposed to 
have up to near 30,000 Federal employees 
compiling statistics as to what we have 
not done on the farms because we have 
not had the labor available to do so. 
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Mr. MORRISON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I yield to 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. COLE of New York. If the gen- 
tleman had not already done so I sug- 
gest that he point out the effect of the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Georgia as to making available 
twice as much money for this function. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I have al- 
ready done that, I may say to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota has expired. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

Mr MORRISON of North Carolina. I 
object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from North Carolina object to the 
gentleman from Minnesota revising his 
remarks? 

Mr. MORRISON of North Carolina. 
It is a unanimous-consent request, and 
I object. 

Mr. HARE. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment has 
been referred to as a political census. I 
thought they took a political census on 
November 7 and that it is all over. 

I want to disabuse the minds of some 
of my good friends over here. This is not 
primarily an agricultural bill. It is a 
bill to assemble agricultural statistics 
of production throughout the United 
States and the justification for this is 
found on page 193 of the hearings of last 
spring when the appropriation was pro- 
vided for the year 1945, I desire to quote 
the justification given by the Director of 
the Bureau of the Census. Remember, 
this is not for the Department of Agri- 
culture, this is for the Department of 
Commerce, and I quote the purpose of 
this census and grounds upon which the 
appropriation was made. The Director 
said in support of his estimate: 

Production and supplying of food have as- 
sumed great importance in the prosecution 
of the war equal to that of guns and shells. 


I repeat, “production of foodsuffs is 
equal to that of guns and shells.” Do 
we know whether we are now producing 
enough foodstuffs to meet the demands 
of our armed forces? Do you know 
whether or not we have been producing 
enough guns and shells? Certainly we 
know. It would be tragic if we did not. 
If we have not been producing enough 
food we want to know it. This war is 
not over yet and it will not be over within 
the next few days or few months, and it 
is not too soon to find out what is avail- 
able for our boys this next year. This 
census will be taken in January. 

Let me read further what the Director 
says: 

The availability of food may be an im- 
portant determining factor in the future 
course of the war, especially as the number 
of men in the armed forces overseas in- 
creases, and as more occupied territories are 
taken over by the United Nations, which, of 
course, must be supplied with foodstuffs. 
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Accurate and timely statistics on food sup- 
plies on hand and of future production pos- 
sibilities in the United States are necessary 
for efficient programing and more effective 
operations in meeting the needs of our armed 
forces, our civilian population and our allies. 
Agricultural statistics will be of fundamental 
importance also in planning the conversion 
from a war to a peacetime economy, particu- 
larly in measuring farm markets, for the 
guidance of manufacturers and sellers of both 
durable and consumer goods. 


Does anyone here this afternoon want 
to stand up and vote against a small ap- 
propriation which is designed primarily 
for the prosecution of our war effort and 
to see that our young men are supplied 
with food and clothing? 

Let me go a little further. 

The question was raised as to whether 
or not the employment of these people 
would interfere with the production pro- 
gram in industry and in agriculture. 
Listen to what the Director said: 

We are particularly determined that it be 
not permitted to interfere insofar as we are 
able. We have issued instructions to our 
field force, which is in a formative state at 
the moment, that we must first look to peo- 
ple who would normally not be available for 


regular jobs and not take people from the 
normal labor force. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from South Carolina has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
be given 1 additional minute. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose 
does the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
rise? 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, 1 desire 
to finish reading this paragraph, that is 
all. The gentleman from South Caro- 
line [Mr. Hare] was just reading the 
paragraph at the bottom of page 193 
when his time expired. 


We have issued instructions to our field 
force, which is in a formative state at the 
moment, that we must first look to people 
who would normally not be available for 
regular jobs and not take people from the 
normal labor force under any circumstances, 
giving first preference to honorably dis- 
charged veterans who are able to do our 
work, to members of their families, and the 
families of men still in the services. 


There are approximately sufficient 
men back home who have been rehabili- 
tated, who had slight wounds, to fill these 
offices, and I think it would be a grand 
thing if we could give them work of this 
nature when they come back. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 


nizes the gentleman from New York 
{Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL]. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL, Mr. 
Chairman, in up-State New York they 
have had to bring in a lot of migrant 
laborers in the past few years to pick 
peas and beans, They have imported 
them from points as remote as Jamaica. 
I am certainly not going to vote $5,- 
000,000 for a census when nobody is 
worried about how we are going to get 
those peas and beans picked in up-State 
New York. Instead of money being ap- 
propriated for these purposes, I would 
like to see a little concentration on the 
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part of those in authority to bring about 
the harvesting of food for victory. Why 
not assist the dairy farmers in up-State 
New York in the production of milk? 
Heaven only knows there has been little 
enough done to foster a constructive and 
tangible occupation such as dairy farm- 
ing in New York State. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I yield 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman is aware 
that the Department of Agriculture 
is constantly fathering information 
through the mail boxes, by putting 
posters in-every farmer’s mail box, is he 
not? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. The 
gentleman is aware of this much, that 
there has been a dearth of farm labor 
in up-State New York. Anybody who is 
eligible to take a census around these 
farming areas is certainly able to do 
some work on the farm. 

Mr. GROSS. Is this information that 
is constantly being gathered and put out 
monthly to all of the farmers of no 
value? Why do they not use it? What 
value will they make of the information 
they get from this $5,000,000 appropria- 
tion? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. No 
value whatsoever, because all they have 
to do is to go to up-State New York and 
see the difficulties that the farmers have 
been laboring under up there. I will 
guarantee that unless they wake up to 
the labor shortage in that region there 
is going to be a terrible food shortage 
throughout the entire Nation. They are 
not going to be able to supply our armed 
forces unless they realize what we are 
undergoing up there. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I yield 
to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. DONDERO. In addition to what 
the gentleman has said, in my own State 
of Michigan peaches by the tens of 
thousands of bushels rotted on the trees 
this year because there was no labor to 
harvest them. They brought in labor 
from Jamaica, from Haiti, and from the 
West Indies to harvest the cherry crop 
in my State. How would this census in 
any way change that picture? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. The 
census will not help the situation, it will 
hinder it, because it will take up a lot 
of labor which should go to the produc- 
tion and harvesting of crops. 

Mr, REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I yield 
to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. REED of New York. I will tell the 
gentleman why they are getting no as- 
sistance in the dairy regions. It is be- 
cause they are so busy displacing the 
dairy products with oleomargarine that 
they are not interested in anything else. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. The 
gentleman is right. He and I both come 
from districts where there are labor 
shortages. We are not interested in re- 
cruiting a lot of people to take an agri- 
cultural census, We know how short we 
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are on labor, we know how short we are 
on farm help. We know how the farm 
entrepreneurs are suffering in upstate 
New York and throughout other portions 
of the Northeast. What we want today 
is action and plenty of it on the part of 
those in the Department of Agriculture 
and the other agencies of the Govern- 
ment, so that we can get some relief in 
order that individual farming can sur- 
vive, because it is well on the way toward 
its demise, 

For that reason, Mr. Chairman, I am 
in opposition to this amendment and 
hope something more constructive than 
this will be proposed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Kerr]. 

Mr. MORRISON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KERR. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. MORRISON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Chairman, when I objected to the 
request of the gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN] a while ago, 
I was merely resenting his refusal to 
yield to me. I thought he had asked to 
proceed for 2 additional minutes, and I 
objected more for mischief than for any- 
thing else. I should like to withdraw 
my objection. Iam perfectly willing for 
him to extend his remarks all he de- 
sires to. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I renew my request to revise 
and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. Chairman, Iam more 
or less familiar with the statute which 
originally provided for this census. It 
was passed in 1925, when the Republicans 
controlled the Congress. At that time 
they thought it was a great measure, and 
I think the Democrats concurred with 
them in that supposition. We have been 
taking this census every 5 years ever 
since. It is a census which is most help- 
ful to the business of this country— 
everybody concedes that. I doubt that 
anyone who today opposes the continua- 
tion of this census will] insist that it is not 
very valuable to the farmers and the 
businessmen of the country. It gives 
them statistics with reference to farm 
products and farm life, and these figures 
enable the businessmen of the country to 
determine their business activities some- 
times for more than a year ahead and 
sometimes for as much as 5 years. That 
is the purpose of this census. The Re- 
publicans in 1925, I am sure, thought it 
was a very beneficial act. I cannot un- 
derstand why they oppose the continua- 
tion of this census today and oppose this 
amendment to complete the carrying out 
of a census they themselves inaugurated 
some years ago. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KERR, I yield to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. KEEFE. Does my distinguished 
friend believe that in view of the critical 
situation facing the country in its war 
effort we should rely upon the slogan 
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“Business as usual” in order to sustain 
this proposed amendment? 

Mr. KERR. It will not affect the war 
activity in any way. That is my opinion 
about it, and I am sincere in believing 
that this proposed measure will not in- 
terfere with the war activity in any way 
whatsoever. We have already set up the 
machinery and have selected most of the 
enumerators to do the work. I cannot 
understand why distinguished gentle- 
men of this House should propose prac- 
tically throwing away the $7,000,000, a 
great part of which has already been 
spent in the organization and equipment 
for this farm census, for the want of the 
$5,000,000 necessary to complete a good 
job through a law that has been on 
the statute books of this country for 
more than 40 years and has been so 
beneficial to the business life of our 
Nation. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KERR. I yield. 

Mr. JENSEN. I wonder if the gentle- 
man realizes that this census will take 
at least 2 hours of every farmer’s time 
and there are 6,000,000 farmers. That 
means 12,000,000 hours of farm labor 
lost. I think this is a bad time to spend 
12,000,000 hours of farm labor, taking a 
census which could be taken by the farm 
extension agent in every county, which 
would cost nothing except the price of a 
few stamps and which will be just as ac- 
curate as any census that could be taken 
under this plan. 

Mr. KERR. The gentleman is raising 
a point which I think is inconsequential 
and which he need not be apprehensive 
about. š 

Mr. JENSEN. Certainly, the gentle- 
man will admit that wartime is a bad 


. time to spend 12,000,000 hours of farm 


labor to take a census. 

Mr. KERR. I think the gentleman is 
mistaken in assuming that that much 
manpower time would be consumed in 
this work. I know the Department has 
set up machinery to take this census 
and I think it would be unwise and a very 
foolish thing not to let it complete it 
in view of the fact that it has already 
begun this important work. 

Mr. JENSEN. But it will take up 2 
hours of the time of every farmer. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. Chairman, I am sorry 
I cannot yield to the gentleman further. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move that the Committee do now 
rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker, having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Bonner, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, reported that that Committee had 
had under consideretion the bill, H. R. 
5587, the first supplemental appropria- 
tion bill, 1945, and had come to no reso- 
lution thereon. 

ESTABLISHMENT OF GRADE OF FLEET 
ADMIRAL IN THE UNITED STATES NAVY 
Mr. SABATH, from the Committee on 


Rules, submitted the following privileged 
resolution (H. Res. 671, Rept. No. 2034) 
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on the bill (S. 2019) to establish the grade 
of Fleet Admiral of the United States 
Navy and for other purposes, which was 
referred to the House Calendar and 
ordered printed: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (S. 2019) 
to establish the grade of Fleet Admiral of 
the United States Navy, and for other pur- 
poses. That after general debate, which 
shall be confined to the bill and continue not 
to exceed 1 hour, to be equally divided and 
controlled by the chairman and the ranking 
minority member of the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, the bill shall be read for amendment 
under the 5-minute rule. It shall be in 
order to consider without the intervention of 
any point of order as a substitute amend- 
ment for the Senate bill the provisions con- 
tained in H. R. 5576. At the conclusion of 
the reading of the bill for amendment, the 
Committee shall rise and report the same to 
the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted, and the previous ques- 
tion shall be considered as ordered on the 
bill and amendments thereto to final passage 
without intervening motion except one mo- 
tion to recommit. 
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Mr. SABATH from the Committee on 
Rules, submitted the following privileged 
resolution (H. Res. 672, zept. No. 2035) 
on the bill (H. R. 5590) to increase clerk 
hire and for other purposes, which was 
referred to the House Calendar and or- 
dered printed: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
5590) to increase clerk hire, and for other 
purposes, and all points of order against said 
bill are hereby waived. That after general 
debate which shall be confined to the bill 
and continue not to exceed 1 hour, to be 
equally divided and controlled by the chair- 
man and ranking minority member of the 
Committee on Accounts, the bill shall be 
read for amendment under the 5-minute 
rule. At the conclusion of the consideration 
of the bill for amendment the Committee 
shall rise and report the bill to the House 
with such amendments as may have been 
adopted and the previous question shall be 
considered as ordered on the bill and amend- 
ments thereto to final passage without in- 
tervening motion except one motion to re- 
commit. 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, this 
rule was reported a few minutes ago, 
but there is no report with it and no 
hearing on it. Can it be brought up 
with less than a two-thirds roll-call vote? 

The SPEAKER. -. The question is 
whether or not the House will consider 
the resolution. 

Mr. MICHENER. Yes; but that re- 
quires a two-thirds vote. 

The SPEAKER. Yes; that requires a 
two-thirds vote, either by voice, a stand- 
ing vote, or a roll-call vote. 

The question is, Will the House now 
consider the resolution? 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. MICHENER) 
there were—yeas 106, nays 32. 
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Mr. TARVER. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present, and I make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER, Evidently there is no 
quorum present. The Doorkeeper will 
close the doors, the Sergeant at Arms 
will notify absent Members, and the 
Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 208; nays 90; not voting 130, 
as follows: 


[Roll No, 121] 


YEAS—208 
Allen, La. Gamble May 
Anderson, Calif. Gathings Merrow 
Anderson, Gerlach Mills 
N. Mex. Gibson Monroney 
Andresen, Gifford Morrison. La. 
August H. Gillespie Morrison, N. O 
Andrews, Ala. Goodwin Mundt 
Andrews, N. Y. Gordon Murdock 
Angell Gorski Myers 
Grant, Ala. Norton 
Arnold Gregory O'Brien, Til 
Barrett Hagen O'Brien, Mich 
Bates, Ky Haie O'Brien, N. Y, 
Bates, Mass, Hall, O'Connor 
Beall Edwin Arthur O'Hara 
Hall, O'Konski 
Bell Leonard W. O'Toole 
Bender Peterson, Fla. 
Bennett, Mich. Harless, Ariz. Pittenger 
Bennett, Plumley 
Bishop Hart Poage 
Bland ys Priest 
Bloom Hébert Rabaut 
Bonner Herter Randolph 
Boren Hess Rankin 
Boykin 111 Reed, III. 
Bradley, Mich. Hobbs Richards 
Bradley. Rivers 
Brehm Hoffman Robinson, Utah 
Buck Holmes, Mass. Robsion, Ky 
Burchill, N. Y. Holmes, Wash. Rogers, 
Butler Howell Roiph 
Byrne Hull Sabath 
Cannon, Mo. Izac Sadowski 
Carson, Ohio Jackson Scrivner 
Carter Jarman Sheppard 
Case Jennings Slaughter 
Celler Jensen Smith, Wis. 
Chiperfield Johnson, Snyder 
Cochran Anton J. Somers, N. T. 
Coffee Johnson, Spence 
Cole, Mo. Calvin D Stanley 
Cole, N. Y Johnson, Ind. Starnes, Ala, 
Colmer Johnson, Okla. Stevenson 
Cox Kearney Stewart 
Cra Kee Stigler 
Crawford Keefe Sullivan 
Crosser Kefauver Sumners, Tex. 
Curley Kelley Talle 
Dawson Keogh Thom: 3, Tex. 
Day Kerr Torrens 
Dilweg King Vincent, Ky. 
Dingell Vinson, Ga. 
Dirksen Kleberg Voor his. Calif. 
Dondero Klein Wadsworth 
Drewry Landis Walter 
Lane Wasielewski 
Elliott Larcade Weaver 
is Lea Weichel, Ohio 
Ellison, Md. LeFevre elch 
Ellsworth Lesinski West 
Engel, Mich. Lewis White 
Engle, Calif Lynch Whitten 
Feighan McCormack Wickersham 
Fellows McKenzie Wigglesworth 
Fernandez McMillan, S. O. Winter 
Fish McMilien, II. Wolcott 
Flannagan Madden Woodruff, Mich. 
Folger Worley 
Forand Marcantonio Wright 
Puller Martin, Iowa 
Gale in, Mass. 
NAYS—90 
Abernethy Carrier Doughton, N. C. 
Andersen, Chapman Durham 
H. Carl 
Bolton Elmer 
Brown, Ga, Clevenger Gavin 
Brumba’ Compton Gilchrist 
B Cooper Gillette 
Burch. Va. Gillie 
Burdick Curtis Gossett 
Camp D'Alesandro Graham 
Carlson, Kans. Disney Gross 
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Gwynne Mason Sauthoff 
Hare Michener Schwabe 
Heidinger Miller, Conn. Short 
Hoeven Miller, Mo. Simpson, Ill. 
Hope Miller, Nebr, Smith, Ohio 
Jenkins Miller. Pa Smith, Va 
Johnson, Murray, Tenn. Springer 

J. Leroy Murray, Wis er, 
Johnson, Norman Taber 

Luther A Norreli Tarver 
Jones O'Neal Thomason 
Jonkman Peterson, Ga. Tibbott 
Kinzer tt, Troutman 
Knutson Joseph M. Vorys, Ohio 
Kunkel Ramey Vursell 

Reed, N. Y. Whittington 
LeCompte Rees, Kans, Willey 
Lemke Rockwell Wilson 
Ludlow ers, Pa. Zimmerman 
McConn Rohrbough 
Mahon Rowe 
NOT VOTING—130 

Allen, fil Halleck Phillips 
Auchinciloss Harness, Ind. Ploeser 
Baldwin, Md Hartley Poulson 
Baldwin, N. Y. Heffernan Powers 
Barden Hendricks Pracht, 
Barry Hinshaw C. Frederick 
Blackney Holifield Price 
Brooks Horan 
Brown Ohio Jeffrey Reece, Tenn. 
Buckley Johnson, Rizley 
Buffett Lyndon B. Robertson 
Bulwinkle Johnson, Ward Rooney 
Burgin Jud Rowan 
Busbey Kean Russell 
Canfield Kennedy 
Cannon, Fla. Kilburn Satterfield 
Capozzoli Kilday Scanlon 
Chenoweth LafFollette Schiffer 
Clark Lambertson Scott 
Cooley Luce Shafer 
Costello McCord Sheridan 
Courtney McCowen Simpson, Pa 
Daughton, Va. McGehee Smith. Maine 
Davis McGregor Smith, W. Va. 
Delaney Sparkman 
Dewey McMurray Stearns, N. H. 
Dickstein McWilliams Stefan 
Dies Maas Stockman 
Domengeaux Magnuson Sundstrom 
Douglas Maloney Talbot 
Eaton Mansfield, Taylor 
Elston, Ohio Mont. Thomas, N.J. 
Fay Mansfield, Tex. To 
Fenton Merritt Towe 
Fisher Monkiewicz Treadway 
Fitzpatrick Mott Ward 

rd k Weiss 
Fulbright Murphy Wene 

Newsome Wheichel, Ga. 

Purlong Outland Winstead 
Gallagher Pace Wolfenden. Pa. 
Gearhart Patman Wolverton, N. J. 
Granger Patton Woodrum, Va. 
Grant, Ind. Pfeifer 

riffi Philbin 


So, two-thirds having voted in favor 
thereof, the House decided to consider 
the resolution. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

General pairs: 


Mr. Ramspeck with Mr. Halleck. 

Mr, Outland with Mr. Shafer. 

Mr. Winstead with Mr. Jeffrey. 

Mr. Baldwin of Maryland with Mr. Baldwin 
of New York. 

Mr. Pfeifer with Mr. Hartley. 

Mr. McGehee with Mr. Brown of Ohio. 

Mr. Bulwinkle with Mr. Wolverton of New 
Jersey. 

Mr. Woodrum of Virginia with Mr. Judd. 

Mr. Clark with Mr. Eaton. 

Mr. Merritt with Mrs. Luce. 

Mr. Domengeaux with Mr. Elston of Ohio. 

Mr. Courtney with Mr. Kilburn. 

Mr. Barry with Mr. Wolfenden of Pennsyl- 


Mr. Smith of West Virginia with Mr. Taylor. 
Mr. Weiss with Mr. Stefan. 

Mr. Buckley with Mr. Talbot. 

Mr. Sasscer with Mrs. Smith of Maine. 
Mr. Mansfield of Montana with Mr. Ploeser. 
Mr. Heffernan with Mr. Fenton, 

Mr. Kilday with Mr. Powers. 

Mr. Robertson with Mr. Reece of Tennessee. 
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Mr. Hendricks with Mr. Simpson of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr. Delaney with Mr. Rizley. 

Mr. Pace with Mr. Stockman. 

Mr. Daughton of Virginia with Mr. Thomas 
of New Jersey. 

Mr. Philbin with Mr. Grant of Indiana. 

Mr. Rooney with Mr. Harness of Indiana, 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. SABATH] is recognized. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, having 
observed that a vast majority of the 
Members desired action, having request- 
ed that the Rules Committee be called 
to grant a rule to make in order the bill 
H. R. 5590, the Rules Committee com- 
plied with the express wishes of the 
majority, held a meeting and reported 
the resolution which you have now made 
in order by a record vote of 208 to 90. 

In that connection I wish to say the 
resglution which the Committee on Rules 
has reported is an open rule. It pro- 
vides for 1 hour general debate, after 
which the privilege of amendment is 
provided. 

Mr. Speaker, having served longer than 
any other Member prcsent, finishing my 
thirty-eighth year, I may enlighten 
those, especially the new Members, as to 
the need for this additional clerk hire. 
When I entered the House, I venture to 
say we received daily three to six letters 
and sometimes a telegram. Up to about 
34 years ago and before the first office 
building was constructed and ready for 
occupancy, Members had desks in the 
House Chamber, as are still in use in the 
Senate, and we were obliged to do most 
of our work in the cloakrooms, in the 
Members’ lobby, and at our hotel rooms 
or living quarters. Today we receive 
hundreds of letters and telegrams, reso- 
lutions, and demands that were not 
dreamed of 38 years ago. 

I fully appreciate the time that it re- 
quires to comply with the many requests 
of the mothers, fathers, sisters, and 
brothers of those millions now in the 
armed forces, to whom we all desire to be 
of service. This ever-increasing service 
takes a great deal of time and requires 
additional help. 

Mr. Speaker, this is not a mandatory 
law. It will not compel any Member to 
accept the additional allowance. There 
may be some Members who will not need 
this additional help. If so, I am sure 
they will not take advantage of this law, 
simply to put on additional help in or- 
der to spend the money provided for. 

My experience goes back many years 
when we increased the salaries of Mem- 
bers from $5,000 to $7,500. I recall that 
there were two or three Members who 
refused to vote for it and who stated 
they would not accept the additional 
compensation, but later on they recon- 
sidered and consented, without a great 
deal of prodding, to take the money. 

That happened when we increased the 
congressional salary from $7,500 to $10,- 
000. Right in this connection, Mr. 
Speaker, let me say that I believe the 
salary of $5,000 a year 38 years ago pro- 
vided better care of Members than the 
$10,000 they receive now. Due to the 
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continuous sessions and the extreme ad- 
ditional cost of living in Washington very 
few Members can get along unless they 
are extremely careful of their budget. 
What applies to us with respect to the 
high cost of living in Washington applies 
to our secretaries, committee clerks, and 
stenographers who find their living costs 
and expenses nearly double that of 4 or 5 
years ago. No increases have been pro- 
vided for them as was accorded other 
Government employees. I appreciate 
that there are a large number of under- 
paid men and women in the United 
States. You have heard me call atten- 
tion to them. I refer to the white-collar 
workers. I have pleaded and urged 
many times that something should be 
done for them and I hope this will be an 
incentive for us to take affirmative and 
positive action to bring relief to these 
underpaid men and women who are de- 
serving of our aid and cooperation. With 
this additional help given to the Mem- 
bers they will be able to devote more time 
to the study of the needs of these under- 
paid white-collar workers and something 
worked out for their relief. 

Some Members have told me that this 
bill would cost a great deal of money. 
My answer is “Yes” and “No.” It will 
cost $657,000 if all of the Members of the 
House actually use this additional clerk 
hire, I was surprised that objection to 
the consideration of this bill should be 
raised by one of the Members who ap- 
peared before the Committee on Rules 
yesterday asking for a rule on a bill 
granting an increase of $400 a year to 
the postal employees. That rule was 
granted. It will cost the Government 
$132,000,000 a year if the bill is passed. 

Mr. ROWE rose. 

Mr. SABATH. It was not the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. ROWE. I wish to ask the gentle- 
man if he will yield for a correction. 

Mr. SABATH. For a correction? Al- 
ways. 

Mr, ROWE. The gentleman under- 
stands that the $132,000,000 figure is the 
total cost. If it is held to the present 
$300 it will cost less than $30,000,000, 

Mr. SABATH. Just a minute. The 
other was a temporary proposition, I re- 
alize. What the gentleman from Ohio 
wants to say is that the increase from 
$300 to $400 makes a difference of only 
about $36,000,000. That is right, yes; 
but the appropriation necessary to take 
care of it, if it is made permanent law, 
will cost the Government $132,000,000 
annually. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH., I yield. 

Mr. BENDER. Did I understand the 
gentleman to say that the Rules Com- 
mittee voted out the rule on the bill 
granting an increase to postal workers? 

Mr. SABATH. We have granted the 
rule. 

Mr. BENDER. I commend the gen- 
tleman for taking that action. 

Mr. SABATH. I thank the gentleman. 
I always feel, however, the fact that 
we have been unable to aid others is not 
always a valid reason why we should 
restrict ourselves and fail to help those 
who are also in need of assistance, 
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In other words, I do not think two 
wrongs make a right and because we 
have not been able as yet to act upon 
relief for the white-collar workers does 
not indicate we should not relieve our 
underpaid secretarial and committee 
clerical forces. It is most difficult for 
Members to obtain clerks for the Salaries 
that we formerly or at present are pay- 
ing them. We were able formerly to get 
a stenographer for $125 or $150, but to- 
day you cannot get help for that salary. 
You cannot get a man who knows any- 
thing at all for less than $200, $250, or 
$300 a month and a good man with legis- 
lative experience or college education 
commands from $400 to $500 a month. 
Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I have come to 
the conclusion that the country is en- 
titled to the very best services that the 
Members can render and that the con- 
stituency of the various Members is en- 
titled to the aid and to the assistance 
and to the service which the Members 
cannot give with inefficient clerical help 
or with clerks who cannot perform the 
work and give the service that you feel 
and that I feel the people at home are 
entitled to. 

Mr. Speaker, I have therefore upon 
the request of the Members of the House 
reported this rule. It has been my 
policy and the policy of the Committee 
on Rules to bring to the floor for consid- 
eration legislation recommended by the 
proper committees or upon the urgent 
request of a majority of the Members 
of the House. That is the reason I have 
consented. to the immediate call of the 
Committee on Rules in order to bring in 
this rule. 

The rule is an open one and permits an 
opportunity to vote for or against the 
bill. You may reduce the amount pro- 
vided therein or you may increase it, but 
I hope that no one will endeavor to in- 
crease it, because I believe an additional 
amount of $3,000 is sufficient to take care 
of our needs. 

Mr. Speaker, I regret that we have not 
been able also to take care of help for 
many of the important committees of 
the House. However, I hope that the 
committee which we are creating to 
study and investigate the reorganization 
of the Congress will make an investiga- 
tion and report and that relief will be 
forthcoming to those committees that 
have been handicapped in the past on 
account of lack of clerical, stenographic, 
or other help that they may be in need 
of, experienced help which they may re- 
quire to aid the committees in perform- 
ing their duties upon important legisla- 
tion they are called upon from time to 
time to consider and report to the House. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope I have made my- 
self clear. I trust the Members will fol- 
low their own views and vote according 
to their good judgment upon this rule. 
In my opinion, the additional amount is 
necessary and I hope it will be voted for. 

Mr. MAY. Mr, Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky. 

Mr. MAY. The gentleman has me a 
little confused about the measure. I 
thought it was merely an increase in the 


amount of clerk hire or secretarial aid 
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that a Member could employ to the ex- 
tent of $3,000. 

Mr. SABATH. It applies temporarily 
to committee help as well as to secretarial 
assistance. 

Mr. MAY. May I ask, does it apply to 
every Member and does it not affect at 
all the committee work? 

Mr. SABATH. It does to a small ex- 
tent in allowing an increase of about 
$500 to the clerks of committees for the 
balance of the fiscal year. 

Mr. Speaker, having explained to the 
best of my ability the provisions of the 
bill, and having complied with the wishes 
of the vast majority of the Members on 
both sides of the House, I shall leave to 
the distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Accounts and to the members 
of that committee a more detailed ex- 
planation of the provisions of the bill. 

Mr. Speaker, in closing I wish to point 
out that the general publicity given to 
the Maloney-Monroney resolutions to 
provide for a study and investigation of 
the reorganization of the Congress, to- 
gether with the evidence presented today 
to the Committee on Rules by some of 
the best-informed men and economists 
of the country, has made clear that it is 
absolutely necessary to afford salary in- 
creases to our secretarial forces as well 
as to the personnel of standing com- 
mittees of the House. The testimony 
and evidence has also plainly indicated 
that the salaries of Members of Congress 
are inadequate in view of the increased 
cost of living and by reason of the ex- 
penditures which are necessary in the 
maintenance of two homes or living 
quarters—one in their district and one 
in Washington—which they are required 
to maintain the year around. It has 
been pointed out that Congress for the 
past 12 years has been continuously in 
session, unlike in former years when the 
so-called long session would last 7 
months and the so-called short session 
a period of 3 months, and Members’ liv- 
ing expenses have doubled during that 
time. 

Mr. Speaker, I feel that the salary 
question of Members of Congress will re- 
ceive due consideration by the joint com- 
mittee to be named under Senate Con- 
current Resolution 23, which was favor- 
ably reported by the Committee on Rules 
and will be filed by me before the ad- 
journment of the House today. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the remainder 
of my time, 

I now yield 30 minutes to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. FISH]. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield myself 
5 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, this rule waives points of 
order but permits amendments that are 
germane to the bill. There has been a 
hue and cry throughout the United States 
that the Congress should be streamlined 
and that there should be more efficiency 
in the formulation of legislation. Those 
who have been writing these articles and 
speaking over the radio have insisted that 
the Congress be provided with more re- 
search clerks and investigators. I be- 
lieve that this proposal is in line with 
what the people want back home—to pro- 
vide the Members of the Congress with 
additional clerk hire so that they may be 
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better staffed. If the Members want to 
give that increase to the clerks that they 
now have, to some who have been work- 
ing overtime, of course, that is. perfectly 
all right. If they want to get an addi- 
tional clerk to do research work or to 
investigate, I think that would be in ac- 
cord with public opinion. 

Therefore, although none of this 
money, of course, will come to my clerks 
as a lame duck” Member of the Congress, 
Iam in favor of th2 proposal. Much can 
be said on the other side, but I think it is 
more or less a tempest in a teapot, and 
the public back home will not resent an 
increase for proper clerk hire in the 
House of Representatives. When the war 
is over and the G. I. Joes and and the 
G. I. Janes come home there will be thou- 
sands of cases arising out of the war 
that will have to be handled in every 
congressional office, and they will expect 
prompt and efficient service. That is 
their right. The war veterans are en- 
titled to expeditious handling of their 
cases by Members of Congress. 

Mr. COMPTON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. I yield to the gentleman 
from Connecticut. 

Mr. COMPTON. Does not the gentle- 
man think it would be better to have a 
comprehensive plan of streamlining Con- 
gress than try to do it piecemeal as this 
attempts to do? 

Mr. FISH. The Committee on Rules 
did report out today a resolution for 
that purpose, to create a special com- 
mittee to consider this very proposal, in- 
cluding many others, but as long as it is 
before the Congress it is a very simple 
issue and should be considered and 
adopted. The Members of Congress 
themselves must know whether they need 
more clerk hire to conduct the functions 
of their office efficiently for the public 
interest and the interest of their con- 
stituents. I am informed that the mail 
has doubled in the last few years for 
every Member of Congress. Most dis- 
tricts are larger in population than they 
were 10 years ago. We are now in the 
midst of the greatest war in history, that 
will be followed by all kinds of veteran 
cases and loans and employment that 
will require additional clerk hire for a 
number of years. 

Mr. Speaker, there is one matter very 
close to my heart that has been referred 
to by the chairman of the Committee on 
Rules. If for no other reason than that 
I would support the pending bill. I be- 
lieve if the Members of Congress by their 
votes vote for an increase in clerk hire, 
that they will have a moral duty to vote 
legislation for the benefit of the white- 
collar class, for those 20,000,000 under- 
paid men and women in America, who 
are struggling every day against the high 
cost of living, yet an employer of labor 
cannot increase their pay without going 
to the National War Labor Board if it 
is above 50 cents an hour. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. I yield to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Did we 
not on the 19th of June have that very 
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bill here, when we had the Andresen 
amendment up for consideration? 

Mr. FISH. It was defeated by a very 
small vote, under a time limitation where 
it was impossible to present the facts to 
the Congress. I had an amendment 
similar to the Andresen amendment, and 
I should like to recall, if I may now, that 
it was the Andresen-Fish amendment, 
because the amendments were identical, 
and because I deferred to the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. Aucust H. ANDRE- 
SEN] so he could present his amendment 
first. He had 5 or 6 minutes to speak on 
it and I had only 2 or 3 minutes. 

I believe that if we had had an oppor- 
tunity to present the merits of that 
proposition to Congress it would have 
gone through by an overwhelming vote. 
I believe that if we could offer an amend- 
ment to this bill so that an employer of 
labor could increase the pay of his em- 
ployees up to 75 cents an hour, or $36 a 
week, without the necessity of going to 
the National War Labor Board to get per- 
mission to do so, it would be adopted 
overwhelmingly. Now the Board can 
give permission for only a 15-percent 
increase up to 50 cents an hour. The 
amendment I recently proposed would 
permit an increase to 75 cents an hour or 
$36 a week, which an employer of labor 
might award an efficient and hardwork- 


ing employee without applying to the 


War Labor Board. 

We must all know those facts. We 
know the little, humble, white-collar 
workers, clerks in stores, poorly paid fac- 
tory workers have no lobby, have no 
spokesmen to come. before Congress to 
plead their case, yet every day millions 
of these people in the factories and in 
the stores, both in peace and war, in- 
cluding stenographers and clerical help, 
are so underpaid that they cannot com- 
pete with the withholding taxes and 
high cost of living and at the same time 
live according to decent American 
standards. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Does the 
gentleman feel that possibly that amend- 
ment should be raised to the same 
amount this bill provides for a clerk, $70 
a‘ week? 

Mr. FISH. No; I do not think it has 
any direct connection. I think it is a 
moral issue. If we can do something for 
our own clerks, at least we of the Con- 
gress of the United States can do some- 
thing that is meritorious and almost 
necessary for 20,000,000 Americans, who 
in the midst of plenty and abundance 
are living on virtually starvation wages. 
This proposal will not in any way upset 
the Little Steel formula as that applies 
to higher wage scale groups. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. I yield. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself 3 additional minutes. 

Mr. DONDERO. I do not understand 
that this bill advances the pay of clerks 
to $70 a week, but that it allows $3,000 
as the maximum, for a Member to divide 
among his entire staff of clerks. 

Mr. FISH. But he may also give the 
entire $3,000 to a research man. There 
is no reason why he should not. He may 
divide it among his entire staff. But if 
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he needs a research man, or an additional 
clerk, he can give the entire $3,000 to 
that man or divide it among his secretary 
and clerks. 

Mr. DONDERO. That may be true. 

Mr. FISH. It has nothing to do with 
this question of $70 a week. The gentle- 
man is perfectly correct. I am raising 
another issue, a moral issue. I am rais- 
ing it as one who is about to leave the 
Congress. I am appealing to Democrats 
and Republicans in the next Congress, in 
view of the fact that you are going to 
vote for this bill, at least you should do 
something, after you have done that, for 
those 20,000,000 wage earners who are 
being underpaid and whom the employ- 
ers of labor want to help, but are help- 
less; who want to reward their employees 
for their efficient labor and who are not 
able to do so. That issue, at least, ought 
to be one which is nonpartisan. It is one 
that should appeal to every American. 
It applies to every congressional district, 
Therefore, as a concluding word by one 
who is going to vote for this bill, I do so, 
believing there is a moral obligation upon 
you to look after the 20,000,000 Ameri- 
cans who are unable to help themselves, 
and in the next Congress to pass legisla- 
tion permitting employers of labor to 
pay their employees 75 cents an hour 
without permission of the War Labor 
Board. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield for a short question 

Mr. FISH. I yield. 

Mr. DONDERO. Do I understand that 
if the $3,000 additional is voted to the 
Members that the 15 percent, now al- 
lowed, will be wiped out; or will that 15 
percent. still remain in effect, over and 
above the basic pay? 

Mr. FISH. As I understand it, that is 
included. The 15 percent is included in 
the proposal, 

Mr. DONDERO. Is it included in the 
$3,000? 

Mr. FISH. So I understand. 

Mr. DONDERO. So that the $3,000 
is not entirely an increase, but it is 
$3,000, less the 15 percent that the clerks 
now receive? 

Mr. FISH. I think the gentleman has 
brought up a very good point, and I think 
he is correct. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has again expired. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. MICHENER], a member of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I shall 
not discuss the merits of whether or not 
Members have all the clerical help they 
need at this time. I think the question 
asked by the gentleman from Connecti- 
cut a moment ago, just touched the spot. 
No, this is not the time. 

The gentleman from New York said 
there is a hue and cry throughout the 
country in behalf of streamlining Con- 
gress, making it more workable, consoli- 
dating it, and economizing, and expand- 
ing where necessary, for the good of the 
institution. I agree with that. The 
country wants a real job done. This is 
eorne and may retard the over-all 
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Following this philosophy, the Com- 
mittee on Rules today reported out the 
Monroney resolution, the very purpose of 
which is to do that thing and report back 
to the Congress as to what should be 
done to accomplish that purpose. A 
composite picture is to be prepared. In- 
telligent action can then be taken. That 
resolution provides that the committee 
must report by April 1 of next year. It 
seems to me that we are getting the cart 
before the horse. We are coming in here 
today in this unusual way and without 
adequate consideration; but because, as 
suggested by the gentleman from New 
York, there is a “hue and cry” on the 
floor of the House, among some of our 
Members to pass this bill immediately, 
and to rush this through without any 
consideration, 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHENER. No; I am sorry I 
cannot yield now. 

Mr, COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
tleman just made a misstatement. 

Mr. MICHENER. I do not yield now. 
Mr. Speaker, on yesterday, the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. Cocuran] came 
to the floor with an amendment which I 
dare say, not more than 10 men in the 
House had ever seen. 

The House, following the rules of the 
House, refused to permit the amendment 
of the gentleman from Missouri to be 
considered. So this morning he came 
back with the same amendment in the 
form of a bill and asked unanimous con- 
sent that the bill might be considered, 
without any further debate, to be read 
under the 5-minute rule. As „oon as the 
gentleman from Missouri was denied the 
right to bring the bill up by unanimous 
consent, the chairman of the Rules Com- 
mittee forthwith called a meeting of the 
Rules Committee. Inside of possibly 10 
minutes we who are members of that 
committee were up in the committee 
room to pass upon this matter. Some of 
us wanted hearings. Some of us wanted 
somebody to at least read the bill to us, 
and explain its implications. There was 
not any Rules Committee considera- 
tion. The bill was just voted out. 
Within the next few minutes the chair- 
man of the Rules Committee came on the 
floor and called up this bill, right in the 
midst of the consideration of a great de- 
ficiency appropriation bill, and here we 
are asked to vote on this rule now, 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHENER. I do not yield. Ido 
not have the time. 

Now, it seems to me if we are setting 
up a committee to study this whole mat- 
ter, that committee should report before 
we take action, Undoubtedly there are 
Members of Congress who need more 
clerical help. 

Undoubtedly there are Members of 
Congress who have more clerical help 
than they now need. But it is said, “Oh, 
you need not take the money.” I am 
going to vote against this until I know 
more about it; but if it goes through I 
am going to take the money for my office 
help, and I am not going to demagog 
about it. I believe every Member here 
will do the same thing. All this speed 
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and excitement is not warranted. It does 
not inspire confidence in the Congress. 
This is the wrong time and this is the 
wrong place to vote additional expense 
without more information. Our people 
want us properly staffed. Our people 
want our offices properly cared for. The 
chairman of the Rules Committee sug- 
gested that this would be an incentive to 
violate the Little Steel formula. He 
indicated this would be the opening 
wedge, in substance; this will be an 
example to the people of the country. 
I do not want to commence by break- 
ing the 15-percent formula so far as 
Congress only is affected. Then the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. FISH] 
went further. I understood him to say 
if he had his way he would include an 
amendment in this bill changing the 
Little Steel formula, raising the wages 
of 20,600,000 people in the country, and 
I take it, without committee considera- 
tion. The very fact that this innovation 
comes in the closing days of the session 
is not helpful. Haste often makes waste. 
Why this hurry? Why not follow regu- 
lar procedure and let the country know 
that this legislation is being considered? 

I close by saying this: If this is a wise 
thing, let us do it. Let every man’s con- 
science be his guide. Let us answer on 
roll call and vote “yes” or “no.” Maybe 
I am wrong but that is the way I feel 
about this matter. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self 30 seconds. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
New York is recognized for one-half 
minute. i 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, the gentle- 
man from Michigan who has just spoken 
put words into my mouth. I never men- 
tioned the Little Steel formula. The 
proposal I made did not in any way 
interfere with the Little Steel formula 
because the underpaid employees about 
whom I spoke receive wages far below 
the Little Steel formula. I want to make 
that very clear. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr. COCHRAN], 

Mr. COCHRAN. IfI were in the place 
of the gentleman from Michigan, after 
the speech he made, I would let my con- 
science be my guide; I would vote against 
this bill and then I would not accept the 
money. But he says he is going to vote 
against the bill and then is going to take 
the money. 

My purpose in taking the floor for 
these 2 minutes is to tell this House 
that the gentleman from Michigan does 
not know what he is talking about when 
he says this matter received no con- 
sideration, It has been before the Com- 
mittee on Accounts for 2 years. The 
Accounts Committee considered this 
matter not once but many times. It ap- 
pointed a special subcommittee headed 
by the gentleman from California [Mr, 
ELLIOTT], which made a complete sur- 
vey. They recommended additional 
clerk hire and increases for committee 
clerks. They went before the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations and the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations refused to put it 
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now is to make it plain the gentleman 
from Michigan does not know what has 
happened when he says this matter has 
been rushed and has received no con- 
sideration. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Virginia 
(Mr, SmITH], a member of the Commit- 
tee on Rules. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I voted against reporting this resolution 
from the Committee on Rules, I voted _ 
against its consideration this morning 
because I thought it was an unwise thing 
to consider it. I do not think we ought 
to be stampeded into this proposal, and 
that is exactly what is happening here 
today. This bill, whatever the gentle- 
man from Missouri may say about its 
consideration by his committee, was in- 
troduced on yesterday and reported to- 
day. A special meeting of the Rules 
Committee was called for the purpose of 
reporting it out and we have then done 
the very unusual thing of suspending 
the orderly procedure of the House for 
the consideration of this measure. 

We have also reported out of the Rules 
Committee a joint resolution to investi- 
gate the reorganization and streamlining 
of Congress. The way this thing is going 
to look to the people now is that instead 
of streamlining Congress we are cutting 
Congressmen a generous slice of cake and 
letting it go at that. I do not think there 
is that much haste about this matter. 
I think it would be much better policy 
on the part of Congress, it would be 
much better received by the public if we 
would just postpone this matter long 
enough to give it consideration in con- 
nection with the Monroney resolution 
which has been reported out today and 
which doubtless will be passed by the 
House tomorrow. 

There are a great many things that 
ought to be done and I am not here to 
say that we ought not to have a greater 
amount allotted for clerical expense if 
the need for it exists. Some Members 
need it more than others. I think prob- 
ably I need it more than any because of 
my close proximity to Washington. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. If the gentle- 
man will give me 1 additional minute I 
will. I know he will anyway, so I yield. 

Mr. SABATH. Does not the gentle- 
man believe that if we act now and the 
Members know they will have the addi- 
tional funds for clerk hire that while 
they are home during Christmas and 
New Year’s they can perhaps find suit- 
able people to engage to do this much- 
needed work? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I do not 
know. I cannot find any suitable idle 
people to do anything down in my part 
of the country. The gentleman may be 
better off in Chicago. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to say further 
in connection with this proposal that no 
one has shown more sympathy for the 
downtrodden white-collar worker than 
the gentleman from Illinois, chairman 
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of the Committee on Rules, I do not 
think we are acting in very good grace 
if we take care of our own employees on 
this matter and leave the little folks out 
who are getting $1,200, $1,500, or $1,800 
a year, starvation wages. I am going to 
propose an amendment to this bill which 
I know will have the enthusiastic support 
of the gentleman from Illinois. I shall 
offer a further proviso in the bill when it 
comes up for consideration that notwith- 
standing any other law or any other Ex- 
ecutive order, or rule, or regulation of 
any department, nothing shall prevent 
an employer from voluntarily paying to 
his employees a wage not in excess of 75 
cents an hour. i 

Mr. SABATH. I assure the gentle- 
man I will support him. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I knew the 
gentleman would be enthusiastically for 
it. If we do that we will have done 
something for the 20,000,000 who are the 
white-collared workers about which the 
gentleman from New York has spòken. 

Let me give you an example. I am 
sure a lot of you know about it already. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield the 
gentleman 1 additional minute. : 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
we have this situation with respect to the 
white-collar workers: If you employ 
clerks in your bank or in your store and 
you know they are underpaid, they know 
they are underpaid, you may know they 
are on starvation wages, yet the situa- 
tion is such that you cannot raise them 
a single nickel unless you ask the War 
Manpower Commission or the War La- 
bor Board. I have had the experience. 
The result is you try your best, you put up 
the very best case you can, you fill out 
questionnaires until your head grows 
bald; but the answer is always, “No, you 
cannot raise this man’s wages.” That is 
not right. Why should we have to go 
through with all that when these people 
actually need the money and they need it 
worse than our clerks do? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma, Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield to 
the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. I hope 
the gentleman introduces his amendment 
because I believe the House will approve 
such an amendment. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I shall offer 
the amendment, although I question 
whether it is germane to this bill, but 
I hope that those who are big-hearted 
about this wili not raise a point of order. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has again expired. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. HOFFMAN]. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
gentleman from Virginia does not need 
to worry at all about anyone being stam- 
peded into voting for this bill. The need 
back of this thing has been dammed up 
for a good many years by the refusal 
of the Members to consider the issue. 
There is not a Member of the Congress 
here who has not known from the day 
he came here and assumed his duties and 
tried to perform them, whether he need- 
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ed or did not need an additional clerk in 
order that better service might be given 
his constituents. Not all of us possess 
the intelligence, wealth, and experience 
of the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
MICHENER], who has been here a long, 
long time. He tells us his conscience will 
not let him vote for the bill, and with 
his next breath he says if the appropria- 
tion is made he will accept the money. 
I just do not understand his argument, 
which is that the passage of this is 
wrong; we should not do it; but, never- 
theless, if a majority does adopt it, he 
intends to profit by our mistake and by 
our wrongdoing and give his secretary 
the additional allowance. That is what 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
MIcHENER] said, though I do not know 
whether it will appear in the RECORD of 
today. Either he does not pay his clerk 
enough or he gives his clerk adequate 
pay. I gather from what he says that 
he assigns an adequate sum for that 
purpose. Yet he says he is going to take 
this money which we mistakenly, in his 
opinion, make available and turn it over 
to those in his office. I have no objection 
to that and that is none of my business, 
but I cannot figure out his course of rea- 
soning. Maybe he is just talking for 
home consumption. I do not know from 
what he said just what point he was try- 
ing to make except that he personally 
did not need additional assistance. We 
are not all so fortunate. 

Then the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. MICHENER] talks about having the 
courage to stand up and be counted. I 
am one of a minority of six who, more 
than once, stood up to be counted. So 
the challenge to stand up and be counted 
does not mean anything to me. I have 
never in my life gone out into the cloak- 
room when a roll call was about to be had, 
and I have never gone out when there 
was a voice vote or a rising vote coming 
up on any matter. Iam sure the gentle- 
man is not talking about me. The 
gentleman says he is opposed to the bill. 
If I were merely against this bill, if I 
thought it was wrong to adopt it, I would 
not take the money if the bill passed, but 
that is only my thought. As the gentle- 
man said, each Member must be guided 
by his own conscience, Let it go at that. 
I am not criticizing anyone. I know my 
people need the additional service. I do 
not need it for my own convenience. My 
people need the extra service, and while 
I have voted against billions of dollars 
being sent across the seas to buy silk 
stockings and handkerchiefs for some 
Hottentot, I am going to vote in the 
interest of the people of my district, and 
do it right now. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. KNUT- 
son] 5 minutes. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
sorry that I do not find myself in accord 
with the majority of the House on this 
proposition. I think it is wrong. Why 
do I say so? Of course; I only have my 
own office to base my opinion upon. I 
dare say that we receive as many letters 
at Room 1111, New House Office Build- 
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ing, as the average Member of Congress, 
and we have plenty of clerk hire to han- 
dle the work. 

May I say to the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. MICHENER] that if this allow- 
ance is made, I shall not accept it, and I 
am not playing politics. With a national 
debt that is rapidly approaching $230,- 
000,000,000, with the war going as it is, 
and with all the other considerations, we 
should ponder well before we act. I do 
not feel that I am justified in casting 
my vote for the resolution. I implore 
the House that if you are going to vote 
this extra clerk hire, you add an amend- 
ment to it that will provide that no clerk 
hire will be made to a Member except 
upon written application which must be 
accompanied by an affidavit that it will 
be spent for clerk hire. We have had a 
lot of disagreeable things said over the 
country about Congress in years gone by 
about nepotism and one thing or an- 
other in connection with clerk hire. It 
is unfortunate, most unfortunate, as I 
see it, that we should have stopped right 
in the middle of our deliberations of the 
supplemental appropriation bill that car- 
ries $458,000,000 to consider a peanut 
proposition like this. The way some 
Members are acting, one would think 
that somebody was going to grab the 
Treasury and run away with it before we 
come back in January. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Dirksen] 
3 minutes. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, it is 
rather interesting that the poise of this 
House can be so disturbed br an item 
that will probably aggregate $150,000, 
and within a few hours from now we 
will pass a deficiency bill, perhaps with- 
out a record vote, for $438,000,000. I do 
not understand the skittishness and the 
fear that somehow creeps into the soul 
of Congress when it undertakes to make 
proper provision for itself. If I had my 
choice, I would have followed the recom- 
mendation that was made to consider 
this as a part of the reorganization 
studies under the Maloney-Monroney 
resolution which was reported today by 
the Committee on Rules. 

We are not responsible for its being 
here. It is here before us now because the 
Committee on Rules brought it in here, 
and I am not going to dodge the issue 
and send it back to the Committee on 
Rules and let the country feel that I am 
afraid to make proper provision for my 
office and for the discharge of the re- 
sponsibilities that are incident to a con- 
stituency of 300,000 people. It is about 
time that we have just a little more faith 
in the people back home. 

As to this business of talking about 
“cutting a hunk of pie,” if I did not feel 
that I could sell this to my constituency 
back home, I would not ask them to send 
me back to Congress. They expect one 
to do a job. The fathers and mothers 
expect one to do a job on casualties. 
The G. I. Joes are expecting us to do 
a job in connection with veterans’ loans 
on homes, businesses, and farms. They 
will expect that, with expedition and dis- 
patch, one will discharge his duties here. 
It is a matter of individual conscience, 
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as to what I am going to do. I know 
the needs of my office. You could have 
hearings from now until doomsday 
and it would not add one iota to the 
information I now have as to the case 
load of work in my office and what I 
need. So it is a matter of individual 
conscience with which we are all familiar 
in our own offices. If you need the help, 
vote for it. If you do not need it, you 
do not need to vote for it. But it is a 
permissive bill. It says that the rate 
shall not exceed $9,500. You can vote 
for it, but no man has to take the money 
or put on any more clerks than he needs, 
That is as simple as the issue is today. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr. Tarver]. 

Mr. TARVER, Mr. Speaker, earlier 
in the day on this third anniversary of 
the disaster of Pearl Harbor we were 
privileged to listen to the Resident Com- 
missioner from the Philippines, General 
Romuto, as he gave to us an eyewitness 
story of the landing of the American 
soldiers on Leyte Island on October 20. 
1944. I have heard no more eloquent 
and informative address delivered dur- 
ing the several years of my service here 
than was delivered by General ROMULO, 
I am sure the hearts of all of us were 
moved when we heard his description 
of the heroism displayed on that occa- 
sion and the sufferings and the hard- 
ships which were undergone by those 
many thousands of American boys who 
performed those deeds of valor on Oc- 
tober 20 and on subsequent days. Most 
of those boys were fighting on a wage 
scale of $55 per month. 

But perhaps the effect on us was not 
lasting, because soon after he concluded 
his address we rose from our duties in 
the Committee of the Whole, where we 
were deciding whether or not to appro- 
priate approximately half a billion dol- 
lars of the people’s money, a large part 
of which is intended for use by activities 
relating to the armed services, and de- 
cided to suspend action on that bill until 
we should determine whether or not we 
should increase our own perquisites by 
83,000 each, 

I do not want to say anything to give 
offense to any Member of the House. I 
think my office is just as busy an office 
as that of any other Member of the House 
of Representatives. I know the hard- 
ships that are undergone by our clerks in 
endeavoring to get along on the salary 
allowances and with the personnel avail- 
able for each office under present condi- 
tions, but if they will start a little earlier 
in the morning and work a little later 
in the afternoon, as most of them do and 
as most of us do, they will be able to do 
the job. Surely there ought to be some 
in this country willing to make some little 
sacrifice in overtime work and in endur- 
ing some slight hardships, when we take 
into consideration the fact that we have 
about 12,000,000 American boys, a great 
many of whom are on the firing lines, 
most of whom on the firing lines are serv- 
ing at $50 per month plus 10 percent for 
their service overseas, while our clerks 
get far larger compensation with no risk 
involved and no real hardships endured. 

This is only a part and parcel of a far 
greater movement than would appear 
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from a casual consideration of this bill. 
This morning the Appropriations Com- 
mittee raised the salaries of all of our 
clerks in amounts up to increases of 
$1,400 each. The Post Office Committee 
has reported a bill here to raise the sala- 
ries of all the postal employees in the 
country by, I think, about $400 each, 
which will be followed by bills to further 
increase all Federal salaries. Agitation 
is going on in the House to increase the 
salaries of Members of Congress to as 
much as $15,000 or $20;000 apiece. You 
do one of these things and it may seem to 
be a small thing when you do it, but you 
do one thing and you open a regular 
Pandora’s box that you cannot shut up 
after you have opened it. Some of these 
claims for increases are more deserving 
than others. Perhaps all of them would 
be justified in normal times. But these 
are not normal times. We have a na- 
tional debt of $233,000,000,000 and it is 
growing like a Chinese baby. Most of us 
have told our constituents we will try to 
hold down nonwar expenditures but by 
this sort of legislation we will vastly in- 
crease them, not by this bill alone, but by 
other bills that will follow. 

How can you ask laboring people not 
to seek higher wages when you are pro- 
viding greater benefits out of the Public 
Treasury for yourselves and your em- 
ployees? The danger of unrestrained in- 
flation in this country is very real. Meas- 
ures like this will speed the day when all 
restraint upon that catastrophe will be 
swept away, both in Government and in 
the business and commercial world. 

I know of no surer way by which you 
might set aside the Little Steel formula 
and make it impossible to hold down 
wages in private industry, than by the 
enactment of legislation of this kind, 
giving additional privileges and money 
for the use of Members of the House of 
Representatives or their employees. So I 
hope that in the interest of the national 
welfare, no matter how much you may 
feel your clerks are entitled to more 
money, or that you are entitled to ad- 
ditional personnel for the operation of 
your offices, you may be willing to un- 
dergo, or have your office force undergo 
some hardship, in view of the existing 
conditions, and in view of the fact that, 
after all, few of us in this country have 
endured any hardships except those who 
have actually been engaged on the firing 
line on the battlefields all over the world. 
Surely, if it requires that you go to your 
office an hour earlier in the morning or 
that your clerks go to your office an hour 
earlier in the morning or stay a half- 
hour later in the afternoon, in order to 
discharge your and their duties in this 
period of emergency, that is not too much 
of a sacrifice for you and them to make, 
You get $10,000 a year salary and you 
already have $6,500 a year for clerk’s hire, 
which has been increased 15 percent, for 
the salaries of your clerks by recent legis- 
lation, so far as salaries up to $2,900 a 
year are concerned, You ought to be 
able to struggle along and not stop the 
consideration, as has been done, of an 
important appropriation bill, which is 
material to the welfare of the armed 
services of the country in some of its pro- 
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visions, in order to take up a whole after- 
noon in determining whether you will 
award yourselves and your offices addi- 
tional financial benefits. 

T hope you will not do it. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self 15 seconds. I hope no Member of 
the House will make a point of order 
against the proposed amendment of the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. SMITH] 
to take care of 20,000,000 American wage 
earners. 

Mr. Speaker, I now yield the balance 
of my time to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr, BENDER]. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Member who has just addressed the 
House, the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Tarver!, indicated that this bill provided 
an increase for us. This is not a correct 
statement. This is an authorization pro- 
viding for additional clerk hire and noth- 
ing else. Iam sure that our constituents 
will appreciate the better service which 
will be provided for them with this au- 
thorization. The volume of work in a 
congressional office is constantly increas- 
ing, and every constituent who calls on 
his Congressman for service is entitled to 
get the best. I could enumerate many of 
the things that we are called upon to do 
today that we were not required to take 
care of a few years back. One item, for 
example, is the serviceman and his fam- 
ily. This will be an ever-increasing 
problem. 

Mr. BREHM. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENDER. I yield to my distin- 
guished colleague from Ohio. 

Mr. BREHM. As time goes on, that 
burden will increase so far as the widows 
and orphans and the boys and girls who 
need help and services are concerned. 

Mr. BENDER. You are absolutely cor- 
rect. This job of being a Congressman 
is just a little more difficult than it was 
6 or 8 years ago and the duties of the 
average Member are vastly greater than 
they were at that time. Frankly Iam not 
the least bit hesitant about voting for 
the bill reported out unanimously by the 
Accounts Committee because I feel that 
my ‘constituents are entitled to the best 
possible service that my office can pro- 
vide. Of course, this legislation is not 
in the same category as the so-called 
congressional pension bill. We are dis- 
cussing it in the light of day. There is no 
subterfuge about it. I trust that it will 
receive a unanimous vote. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 5590) to increase clerk 
hire, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
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on the state of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H..R. 5590, with 
Mr. Cooper in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The first reading of the bill was dis- 
pensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. COCHRAN] 
is entitled to recognition for 30 minutes 
and the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
ALLEN] is entitled to recognition for 30 
minutes. 

The gentleman from Missouri is rec- 
ognized. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. 
yield myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill comes from the 
Committee on Accounts. As I said a 
few minutes ago, the committee has been 
considering matters of this character for 
2 years. The rules cover the jurisdic- 
tion of our various committees. The 
Committee on Accounts has jurisdiction 
over the contingent fund of the House 
and over the expenses of the House of 
Representatives. It has no other juris- 
diction. 

The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Smita] may think he is going to em- 
barrass me when he says he is going 
to offer his amendment to this bill. 
When the bill was before the House pro- 
viding for $37.50 for white-collar workers, 
the record will show that I not only voted 
for it, but I spoke for it. I come from a 
great industrial center, St. Louis. There 
is no type of people in this country that 
has been more forgotten than the white- 
collar workers. Bring in a bill from the 
proper committee which has jurisdiction, 
that will do something for the white- 
collar workers, and I will not only vote 
for it, but I will speak for it and will do 
everything I can to have it passed. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COCHRAN. Not now. I will 
yield later. 

Now, when it comes to doing some- 
thing for those in the low brackets, the 
man and woman down below, I will put 
my record against the record of the gen- 
tleman from Virginia [Mr. SMITH] at 
any time he desires. The gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. SMITH] is author of 
the most outstanding antilabor law that 
was ever placed upon the statute books 
of this country. He is the coauthor of 
the Smith-Connally bill, the law that 
was condemned by both political parties 
in the last election and both candidates 
for President. Yes; since I referred to 
the gentleman by name, I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I am sorry that the gentleman from 
Missouri finds it necessary to make a 
personal attack upon me. It certainly is 
not warranted by anything I have said. 
I have debated the question of the Con- 
nally-Smith bill, and it passed this House 
by a vote of 2 to 1. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Do not make a 
speech, 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia.. All right; 
will the gentleman let me proceed for 
just one-half minute? 

Mr, COCHRAN. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. And I also 
debated the so-called Smith bill which 
passed this House by a vote of 2 to 1. So 
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if my action in that respect was repre- 
hensible the gentleman should also indict 
two-thirds of the Members of the House. 

What I wanted to say to the gentleman 
when he said I was embarrassing him is 
to assure him that I never considered 
him in any way, shape, or form about 
the proposed amendment and certainly 
I have no desire to embarrass him now or 
at any other time. 

Mr. COCHRAN. I have been around 
here a little too long not to know what 
some men have in their minds. I can 
analyze an amendment and I can analyze 
a bill. 

The gentleman knew that I was 
chairman of this committee. He knew 
that the man to make the point of order, 
if he offered the amendment, was the 
chairman of the committee, myself; and 
I will tell him now that when he offers 
his amendment I will not shirk my duty. 
I will make the point of order for the 
reasons I have stated, because if there 
is one thing I want to do as long asI am 
a Member of the House, it is to preserve 
the integrity of the rules of the House. 

I was asked yesterday by any number 
of Members to appeal from the decision 
of the Chair when the Chair held that 
my amendment was not germane and 
sustained the point of order. Itold them 
no, that I would rather sacrifice the legis- 
lation than try to destroy the rules of the 
House when I knew that the amend- 
ment was subject to a point of order. 
As I said a moment ago, I will make a 
point of order against any amendment 
offered to the bill that is not germane. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri has expired. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, this legislation results 
from the appeal of men on both sides of 
the aisle, a great majority of the Mem- 
bers of the House who have complained 
to me und complained to the members of 
the committee that they just could not 
get along without going down into their 
own pockets and employing additional 
help to meet the demands of their con- 
stituents. The suggestion was made that 
if this legislation were brought in at 
this time and it became a law that when 
the Members were home for the holidays 
they could take up the question of an 
additional clerk. I was asked to have 
this legislation considered. I was asked 
by the chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations on Friday. The gentle- 
man wanted to know whether or not the 
committee would pass a resolution. I 
said I could not speak for the commit- 
tee, but would find out. I got busy and 
in an hour’s time the committee approved 
the resolution. I then told him and 
asked him to put it on the appropriation 
bill. I wrote him a letter and gave him 
all the information as to what occurred 
in the committee when it considered the 
matter. To my surprise he said he 
thought it should be brought into the 
House in the form of a resolution rather 
than be put on an appropriation bill as 
an amendment. He told me he wanted 
to get the bill to the Printing Office on 
Saturday because the Printing Office was 
closed on Sunday, 
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If he had that in mind I certainly fig- 
ured he wanted to put it in the deficiency 
bill, but that was not the result. It was 
suggested that if the House would pass 
this bill the committee would accept the 
amendment. So, I introduced the bill 
last night and this morning we had a 
meeting of the committee. The members 
of that committee unanimously ordered 
me to report the bill and at 12 o’clock I 
brought in the report. 

I notified Members of the House last 
night that if anybody wanted to appear 
before the committee in opposition to the 
bill they would be welcome. Two Mem- 
bers appeared before the committee in 
opposition, the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. Murray] and the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. SmirH]. Any other 
Member who desired could have been 
heard if they had come before the com- 
mittee. No other witnesses were there. 
The committee voted unanimously to re- 
port the bill and when an attempt was 
made to get the bill up for consideration 
this morning by unanimous consent an 
objection was made. Thereupon the 
Rules Committee met and brought in a 
rule and as chairman of the Committee 
on Accounts it is my duty to handle the 
bill on the floor of the House. That is 
what I intend to do. 

Mr. Chairman, each and every Mem- 
ber of the House knows what is in the 
bill, each and every Member of the House 
knows whether or not he should vote for 
this bill. There is no need debating it. 
Everyone present has made up his mind. 
If the Members who have come to the 
Committee on Accounts know what they 
are talking about, then there is need for 
this legislation. 

Mr. KEEFE. Will 
yield? 

Mr. COCHRAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin. 

Mr, KEEFE, It is true, is it not, that 
this proposal cannot become effective 
until it passes the Senate and has been 
signed into law by the President? 

Mr. COCHRAN. That is true. 

Mr. KEEFE. And it cannot be made 
effective until the Appropriations Com- 
mittee furnishes the money? 

Mr. COCHRAN. No. The gentleman 
is wrong, because this bill is so drawn, 
and it was drawn purposely, I may say 
to the gentleman—probably it has not 
been discovered, but it is in there—so 
that it is an appropriation, as well as an 
authorization. That is the reason I 
asked the Rules Committee when it 
brought in the rule to provide for waiver 
of points of order. 

Mr. KEEFE. Then if that is the case 
I think the House should be advised that 
the gentleman is tying the whole bundle 
up in one operation. The gentleman is 
not only providing the authorization, but 
he is making an appropriation under a 
rule which waives points of order that 
might otherwise be raised against it? 

Mr. COCHRAN. Which has been done 
here time and time again, as the gen- 
tleman knows. 

Mr. KEEFE. By doing it that way 
the gentleman has prevented the pos- 
sibility of making a point of order in 
case an amendment is offered to the de- 
ficiency appropriation bill; is that true? 
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Mr. COCHRAN. No. That is not 
necessary if this passes. The chairman 
of the committeé tells me if the House 
passes this bill that committee will not 
make a point of order. 5 

Mr. KEEFE. I am very happy to 
learn that because I think most Mem- 
bers of the House were in complete 
ignorance of that fact. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 7 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 2 additional minutes. 

It has always been the policy of the 
two bodies, if one body passes legisla- 
tion desired by that body, the other body 
will pass it. There is no doubt about 
action by the Senate in due time.. That 
is a foregone conclusion. The Senate 
will act and I am sure the President will 
sign it. 

Mr. KEEFE. Is it usual to have an 
authorization measure also contain pro- 
vision for making an appropriation? 

Mr.COCHRAN. Imay say to the gen- 
tleman it is not unusual. It has been 
done by the Appropriations Committee 
itself. You have direct appropriations in 
the supplemental bill pending which con- 
tains legislation or authorizations that 
have never been made. í 

Mr. KEEFE, They are being knocked 
out by points of order. 

Mr. COCHRAN. The gentleman may 
pick up the report and he will find a 
dozen of them if he wants to read the 
report. If he wants to make a point of 
order, as a member of the committee he 
may do it. I am not going to do it be- 
cause that committee says they are es- 
sential for war purposes, For that rea- 
son I would not make a point of order 
against it. 

Mr. Chairman, I think that the Mem- 
bers of the House should approach this 
matter in such a way that will leave out 
some of the stuff that we call dema- 
gogery. I am not going to call anybody 
a demagog, although I would be within 
the rules of the House if I did, because I 
remember a decision of the present 
Speaker when he took the big dictionary 
and gave the definition of a demagog, 
which was a political leader. Some of 
these gentlemen who are today making 
these speeches are not demagogs; they 
are political leaders. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COCHRAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. DONDERO. Do I understand 
from a reading of this bill that an 
amendment would be in order providing 
for a smaller amount than that stated 
in the bill? 

Mr. COCHRAN. That is true. 

Mr. GILLESPIE. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Vorys]. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
I do not think this is a good time to be 
raising the salaries of congressional help. 
I think this is a good time for Congress 
to help, rather than hinder, the feeble 
efforts of the administration, hold the 
line on wartime wages and salaries. All 
of these clerks are beneficiaries of the 
so-called cost-of-living increases we have 
voted for all Federal employees for the 
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duration. Many of them are doubtless 
worth more than they are now receiving. 
We should appeal to their patriotism to 
serve through the war on the present 
basis, rather than grant them wartime 
permanent increases while we are asking 
private employers and employees to hold 
the line. 

Under this bill we are going to increase 
the numbers in our offices while we urge 
other Government departments and pri- 
vate employers to get along with less. I 
do not believe this is setting a very good 
example, 

I have heard Members since the elec- 
tion saying they could not render ade- 
quate service to their districts with their 
present staffs and present pay allowances, 
I did not hear any such claims during 
the recent election when we were all 
fighting to get back here. It is futile to 
argue that no Member needs to use the 
increases now being voted. Human na- 
ture, being what it is, the maximum pay 
for a class of employees soon becomes the 
minimum. Isympathize with those who 
say they and their staffs are overworked 
and underpaid. I have a busy office my- 
self. I urge them to urge their constitu- 
ents, who just reelected them, to bear 
with their present condition, rather than 
to vote these blanket increases with so 
little investigation, in this unusual bill. 
We ought to determine whether we are 
really streamlining Congress, or merely 
feathering our own official nests. I am 
opposed to this bill. 

Mr. GILLESPIE. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. REES]. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
legislation to provide additional allow- 
ances for our own membership, for our 
own Offices, should not be brought to 
the House in this manner. It just does 
not look so good for the House to stop 
in the middle of the consideration of an 
appropriation bill involving hundreds of 
millions of dollars, and at the last days 
of the session, and take up legislation for 
our own benefit without prior notice, and 
then proceed to vote on it. I just do not 
see the emergency of it. Mind you, I am 
only expressing my own views. I have 
the highest respect for the opinion of 
those who want this legislation passed 
immediately. 

Mr. Chairman, I am informed legisla- 
tion is to be considered within the next 
day or two to study our legislative pro- 
cedure with a view of streamlining its 
processes. Why not, at least, let this 
legislation go over and give it study at 
the same time? 

I realize, Mr. Chairman, the work and 
the responsibilities in congressional of- 
fices are greater than a few years ago. 
Incidently, I represent one of the larger 
districts in this country. The growth 
and expansion of governmental agencies 
have increased the duties of the Members 
of Congress. But, let us not forget, the 
duties and responsibilities of men and 
women everywhere have also increased 
tremendously, Look around at the folks 
in your own community. It is true of 
those who are carrying on their business 
affairs, their farm operations. With 
shortage of help they work harder and 
for longer hours in order to carry on. 
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Mr. Chairman, the functions of this 
Government will not be impaired if this 
legislation is not passed immediately. It 
authorizes the additional expenditure of 
more than a million dollars a year for 
this House. If, later on, the demand for 
more assistance becomes greater, we can 
give consideration to this problem, But 
now when there is a shortage of man- 
power, when there is so much discussion 
of wage stabilization, and when salaries 
of millions of workers are frozen, I be- 
lieve we should turn this legislation down 
and at least go along until such time 
when the spending of this money and 
need for additional help is more urgent 
than it is right now. 

I am sure, as other Members have 
stated, that later on as demobilization 
takes place and members of the armed 
forces return to their homes, there will 
be greater demand upon the services of 
the Members of Congress. Of course, we 
are now, and will then, give every as- 
sistance possible. If it takes more help 
in our offices to get it done we will see 
it is provided. 

Mr. GILLESPIE. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Murray]. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I have not been here as long 
as the Chairman of this Committee but 
I have been here long enough to catch on 
to some of the things that happen here 
on the floor of the House. I remember 
all the stories we heard about Guam, un- 
til it kind of blew up in somebody’s face. 
Then I noticed what happened on the 
Congressmen’s pensions, which seemed 
to blow up in everybody’s face. I saw 
the soldiers’ vote bill, wherein according 
to my humble judgment the soldiers were 
not given a chance, only a third of their 
franchise. I then saw people running all 
over the country- pointing fingers at 
others and claiming they did not want 
the soldiers to vote. 

Anyone, of course, can do as he wants 
to on this piece of legislation. I repre- 
sent a district probably a little below 
average incomes than the average of the 
United States; just about the average, 
maybe. I think this is a very inoppor- 
tune time to bring this legislation in on 
the floor of the House. It should have 
been brought in shortly before election. 
I think we would have had a much dif- 
ferent discussion. We went out to our 
people and told them many things dur- 
ing the last few months, but I doubt if 
any Member told them he wanted more 
bureaucrats in Washington or wanted to 
put anyone else on the pay roll. I doubt 
if a single Member has done that. 

I do not see how in the midst of war 
anyone who has any respect for the Lit- 
tle Steel formula can vote for this legis- 
lation. We cannot vote to give our of- 
fice help a 46-percent increase in salary 
at the same time that we tell the rest of 
the world that they can only have a 15- 
percent increase. In my district I have 
thousands of people who are frozen to 
a 40 or 50 cents hourly wage. In view of 
that, I shall not say to them, “I voted a 
46-percent increase to handle my office 
in 4 to write you a letter once in a 
while.” 
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Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I refuse 
to yield. I do not want to be personal 
with anyone. That is the reason I did 
not yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. There was nothing 
personal about my remarks. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I say to 
you here today that this is the most in- 
opportune time to do this. As I said, I 
do not want to be personal, but I know a 
pretty good way to get work done in an 
office. At least, I have been able to get 
along fairly well with the plan in the 
last 6 years. That is to be in the office. 
I have found that helps a lot toward 
tending to your constituents and tending 
to your mail, if you will just kind of be 
there. 

I have not figured out any schemes 
for getting on junket trips or running 
around looking at the world. I saw 
quite a bit of the world before I got here. 
I did not figure that Uncle Sam should 
send me out to look the rest of the world 
over, because I was sure that, after being 
a Congressman, I would have the time to 
get out and look over the rest of the 
world. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Will the gentleman 
yield so I can admit he is a model Con- 
gressman? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I will ad- 
mit it, so the gentleman will not need to 
admit it. Think of the legislation we 
have had here on the floor of the House. 
Men who may vote for this bill have 
stood up here and gone through all the 
agonies in the world because the farmers 
were going to get 3 or 4 cents more a 
bushel for their corn. You would think 
that that would cause every day to be 
black and the sun was never going to 
shine again. 

When we had the Andresen amend- 
ment up here to allow people to get 
$37.50 a week without taking it up with 
the War Labor Board, who opposed it 
here on this floor? I read a column the 
other day. I am supposed to be a reac- 
tionary Republican from Wisconsin. If 
I am, and if I am supposed to be looking 
after the common people, as that article 
said, I should start to work on the ma- 
jority side. I have to start working with 
those boys because the leadership here 
got up on this floor and said that we 
could not have the $37.50 per week be- 
cause it would cause inflation. The com- 
mon people of this country could not be 
allowed to make $37.50 a week. Then 
they bring in a bill like this providing 
for our own offices and raising the ex- 
penses of our secretarial staff 46 percent. 
That is not in keeping with common 
sense. I hope it will be voted down. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has expired. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentlewoman from 
New Jersey (Mrs. Norton]. 

Mrs, NORTON. Mr. Chairman, I am 
in favor of this bill and intend to vote 
for it. I think it is about time we gave 
consideration to this matter. As has 
been said here so well today, any person 
who does not want to get this additional 
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help in his office, certainly can vote 
against it. I believe if the Members 
really vote the way they feel, and the 
way they would like to vote, it would be a 
unanimous vote from this- committee. 
There has been a lot of talk about dema- 
goguery. I am not going to criticize 
people who are demagogs. That is 
something that is up to their own con- 
science, and if they can get away with 
it, well, that is their business. The de- 
bate today brings to my mind the debate 
on the so-called pension bill before the 
House a few years ago. Iwas told by the 
chairman of the committee having juris- 
diction of that legislation that many 
Members had requested him to bring in 
that bill. Yet we know what happened 
and how few supported him in the final 
vote. When a few people on the outside, 
who did not really understand the bill, 
criticized it, many Members seemed to 
lose their courage and voted against the 
very thing that they really wanted done. 
I hope that this is not going to be the 
case with this bill. As a woman, keeping 
house here in the District, I find that my 
bills have increased more than 50 per- 
cent in the last few years. These clerks 
of ours, and mostly they are girls in our 
Offices, are finding it very difficult to get 
along and pay their bills and live de- 
cently in the District, where everything 
is higher, probably, than it is in any other 
part of the country. I am hoping that 
we will be able to give our faithful em- 
ployees in our offices an advance in sal- 
ary. They need it very badly. I know 
girls who find it impossible to go home 
for a whole year. Many of them find 
it impossible to go ‘home for Christmas 
because they really cannot afford to pay 
the pric: of the railway ticket. Now, let 
us be honest with ourselves and kind to 
them when the vote is taken. They need 
an advance in salary and we need more 
help in our offices. I know in my office 
my work has practically doubled since 
we have been in the war. I am sure that 
is true in perhaps the same ratio with all 
the Members of the House. I sincerely 
hope, now that we have this opportunity 
to do a really good deed, advance the 
salaries of faithful employees, and give 
more ‘efficient service to our districts, we 
shall not hesitate to do so because of fear 
of criticism. 

I predict that the people of the country 
will approve our actions. The bill should 
be approved unanimously. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentlewoman has expired. = 

Mr. GILLESPIE. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. JENNINGS], 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Chairman, let 
us see what we are talking about, and 
what it is we are proposing to do. We 
are proposing to allow each Member who 
considers that he needs clerk hire to em- 
ploy such help to the extent of an addi- 
tional sum of $3,000. The burden of the 
opposition seems to be that this will 
wreck the economy of the country, 
Everyone knows that there is almost 
a universal call and demand on Con- 
gress for additional service. They talk 
about streamlining Congress—and I 
think that is a catch phrase that may 
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mean much or little; but let us see what 
it means now in terms of dollars and 
cents to afford this additional compensa- 
tion to congressional secretaries or the 
employment of additional help. I rep- 
resent a district that now has a popu- 
lation of around 450,000 people. Let us 
put it on the basis of 400,000 people. If 
I should decide to hire $3,000 additional 
clerk help, that would cost each resident 
of my district three-quarters of a cent 
a year, or if I did it for 2 years, then each 
resident of my district would have to pay 
an extra three-quarters of a cent per 
year, or a cent and a half for the next 
2 years. 

My people write me. I get letters 
from men and women in every walk of 
life—from bankers, from operators of 
mines, from miners, from manufactur- 
ing establishments, from their employees, 
from mercantile establishments, from 
their help—from farmers, from soldiers, 
from the dependents of veterans, from 
the fathers and mothers of members of 
our armed forces, and we are going to 
get these calls for help and these re- 
quests for assistance not in increasing 
numbers by the score, but by the hun- 
dreds and thousands. My people are 
not a penurious people. They are not 
penny-pinchers. They are not little 
folk, nor are yours. They are entitled 
to the best service we can give them as 
Members of this House. I have always 
subscribed to the doctrine that God hates 
a coward. A coward dies a thousand 
deaths before he finally “kicks the buck- 
et.” Let us just do what is right—go back 
and face the people and tell them what 
we have done. My folks believe me, be- 
cause up to this good moment, I have not 
ducked or dodged any issue, and I have 
made it a habit to tell them the truth. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENNINGS, Yes. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Does the 
gentleman infer that anyone who op- 
poses this bill is a coward? 

Mr. JENNINGS. Oh, no. Far be it 
from me to impute cowardice to any- 
body, and let me say to my good friend 
from Wisconsin that I regard him as one 
of the ablest and most useful Members 
of this House. He is always alert to 
the best interests of his constituents and 
fearless and sincere in his advocacy of 
what he thinks is to the best interests of 
the country as a whole. 

Mr, COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. O'Toor EI. 

Mr. O'TOOLE. Mr. Chairman, I was 
elected to this Congress to represent the 
911,000 people of the Eighth Congres- 
sional District of the State of New York. 
They sent me here because they had 
faithinme. They placed into my mouth 
the authority to speak for them on all 
matters governing the welfare of this 
country both for the present and for the 
future. They invested me with the right 
to decide for myself what is essential for 
the welfare of this land, and when they 
gave me such broad powers they certainly 
gave me the right to decide whether I 
need additional help in my office. 
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There is no one in my district, and 
these words will not be stricken from the 
Recorp, who knows the problems of my 
office except myself, and I will decide 
whether I need additional help or not. 
When the time comes to vote and I cast 
my vote for the $3,000 additional clerical 
hire I will apologize to no man or woman 
in my district. 

I was shocked a few moments ago to 
hear a statement uttered by the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. This gentleman 
has sat for many years in this House, 
and for him to say that he would require 
an affidavit of need from Members of the 
House before they could take on addi- 
tional help and take advantage of this 
resolution was indeed a slap in the face 
to every Member of Congress. If we 
who hold the third highest position in 
this Government and who have been duly 
elected by the people cannot be trusted 
to that extent then we are not fit or 
qualified to write the laws or to govern 
this country. By the very nature of the 
position that each Member occupies in 
this House, I have implicit faith in him 

regardless of which side of the aisle he 
sits on. Never in my legislative career 
do I ever expect to ask any Member of 
Congress to place either his word or his 
needs in affidavit form. 

Mr. Chairman, this body has been too 
timid—and that is the word—too timid 
in the past in those matters affecting 
ourselves. I saw this body march up 
the hill on the pension bill and then I 
saw it march down again within a few 
weeks. We did not gain the trust or the 
admiration of the people of this Nation 
by tactics of that kind. We did not give 
courage to the Nation itself. If the peo- 
ple are to have courage, they must have 
faith in us. 

To me, the crux of this situation is 
that each Member, and each Member 
alone, has the right to answer in this 
body about the clerk hire that is neces- 
sary for his office. No other Member can 
answer for him. To do otherwise, as 
many are trying to do today, is sheer 
demagoguery of the worst type. If the 
Members know they need additional 
clerks in their offices, they should vote 
for this bill and thus extend the serv- 
ices that they can give to their con- 
stituency. If they do not need them, 
then they are not compelled by law or 
for any other reason to take the money 
appropriated. But if the people are to 
be served and they are short of help, it 
is then a matter of conscience that they 
vote for this bill. 

Regardless of whether we need it or 
not, let us not put up falacious argu- 
ments. Let us face the situation as men. 
Let us face it in the manner that our 
constituents desire us to face all ques- 
tions—courageously. ` 

I believe, Mr. Chairman, that this is a 
necessary measure for more than 60 per- 
cent of the Members of this body, and I 
do not propose to be frightened by dema- 
goguery or the thought of future ele¢- 
tions. 

Mr. Chairman, I will yield back the 
balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New York yields back 1 minute. 
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Mr. GILLESPIE. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN]. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr, Chairman, it is 
scarcely necessary to belabor this issue, 
because I apprehend that every Member 
has already determined how he is going 
to respond on the roll call. Probably 
there are some facts that ought to be 
adduced if there is to be a foundation 
that will justify an affirmative vote, if 
that is of interest to you. First, let us 
look at the growth of government. 

When Washington was presiding over 
this`Nation, the executive branch con- 
sisted of 300 people. When Abraham 
Lincoln was serving as Commander in 
Chief, there were 49,200 people on the 
civilian pay roll. When the armistice 
was signed on November 11, 1918, there 
were 917,000. There are today, accord- 
ing to the report on the very deficiency 
bill which will follow this measure, 
2,880,000 civilians on the pay roll. The 
measure of pay-roll growth is also the 
measure of the growth of the Govern- 
ment in terms of functions; and in pro- 
portion as government grows so our busi- 
ness grows. Obviously you cannot dis- 
charge these responsibilities if you pro- 
ceed on the basis of the days of Daniel 
Webster, 140 years ago, when there were 
only 203 Members of this body. It is a 
truism that as government grows so con- 
gressional business grows. 

Secondly, look at the need for research. 
I caused the Legislative Reference Serv- 
ice of the Library of Congress to make 
a little study of the amount of money we 
appropriate for research in the execu- 
tive branch. Probably there is not a soul 
in this body, other than the members of 
the Rules Committee, who heard me 
testify the other day, who can determine 
what it is. I will tell you. For all ex- 
ploratory and research purposes we are 
appropriating about $120,000,000 a year 
for the executive agencies. 

Would we be so niggardly then and 
so out of line to provide additional clerk 
hire for ourselves? The element of the 
Little Steel formula comes up. You do 
not have to violate the Little Steel for- 
mula if you do not want to. You are not 
bound by the Little Steel formula to 
begin with. 

This is a permissive bill. It says “Not 
to exceed $5,000” may be paid to any 
individual clerk. You can do as you like 
about it. You do not have to put on any 
additional clerks. You may do as you 
like about that. It is absolutely per- 
missive. So it is your own conscience 
that determines the matter, your own 
conscience plus the faith that is evinced 
in you by the people back home and your 
faith in them. 

Mr. Chairman, I sometimes think we 
should be a little ashamed of ourselves 
for the way we let fear cause us to run 
out on things when the country expects 
us to do the best kind of a job we know 
how. Has it ever occurred to you that 
the clerks to Members of Congress have 
a wholly insecure position? Their job 
is dependent upon a fortuity and that 
fortuity is whether you are reelected or 
not. I had that situation arise in my 
office this year. I was about to lose my 
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whole office force. One of my young 
men came to me and said that he had 
a chance to get a civil-service rating in 
one of the agencies of the Government 
and stated, “I cannot tell how long you 
are going to be here; so there is a con- 
tingency for which I must prepare.” He 
took the job and then I was at pains to 
persuade him to come back with the 
promise that I would do better if I could 
arrange it. After all there is something 
to be said on that side and on the mat- 
ter of the insecurity that goes with these 
clerkships. 

Mind you, the average laboring man 
has the benefit of collective bargaining; 
the average laboring man has the benefit 
of seniority; the average laboring man 
has the benefit of a collective-bargaining 
agreement and a maintenance-of-mem- 
bership clause. Look what we have done 
for them and for the men who are in the 
armed services today. We set 40 days 
and later extended it to 90 days, as the 
time for a veteran to go back and apply 
for his old job and get it. 

I know clerks who are with defeated 
Members and those clerks are looking for 
jobs today. Some of them are old. 
Make no mistake about that. There is 
a good deal that can be said on their 
side. So, Mr. Chairman, I am for this 
resolution. The work load in my office 
must be the factor for determining 
whether additional clerks are needed in 
my office and if so, I want to do what any 
progressive and well-managed industry 
would do, and that is to hire such help 
as is needed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GILLESPIE. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman 7 additional minutes. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman,- a 
question arose here about diligence and 
about serving longer hours in your office. 
I do not believe it is necessary, in all 
modesty, and I speak impersonally, for 
me to apologize about my office hours. 
I used to scare the guards once in a 
while by showing up at 7 o’clock in the 
morning. My office force works long 
and hard. They show up at 8 o’clock in 
the morning and you can test it out, if 
you like, by phoning my office. They 
work late. As a matter of fact, I bought 
one of my office men a portable type- 
writer that he could take home so that 
he could work at home. He works at 
home on Sundays, and his wife helps 
him. He is one of these precious fel- 
lows in whom I have a tremendous pride 
and interest. He is thinking about his 
own security because he is a young man. 
So I want to do the best by him I know 
how, and I know my people will want to 
do likewise. I know when a mother re- 
ceives one of those grim pieces of yellow 
paper that says, “We regret to inform 
you,” she wants somebody on this end 
who can call the War Department and 
see if there is any shred of information 
that will bring a little comfort and sus- 
tain a slender hope that though he has 
been reported missing, maybe he is still 
alive. 

Earlier this afternoon it was suggested 
that since this is the third anniversary 
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of Pearl Harbor, we should not be think- 
ing about extra clerk hire when the 
young men of America are sloshing 
through tropical heat and mud in the 
cause of freedom. Frankly, I believe 
that the very thought of what the young 
men of America are doing sustains the 
argument in behalf of this measure. 
They are parts of a highly efficient mili- 
tary force—the best in the world. They 
want their Government to be equally effi- 
ecient. They want their Congress to be 
equally efficient. When they return, they 
will want service, and it is our responsi- 
bility to see that they get it. 

The Government of the United States 
is the biggest corporation on the face of 
the earth. A new budget is being pre- 
pared and we are advised in advance it 
may a hundred thousand million dollars 
for the fiscal year 1946. Money is trans- 
lated into terms of functions that con- 
stantly flow across your own desk. 

The demands of business as they get 
into difficulties with O. P. A., O. D. T., 
and O. W. I. and all the rest; the prob- 
lems of the farmers as they come under 
the Soil Conservation Act and as they 
participate in all these activities that are 
set cut in the Department of Agriculture; 
the laboring men who more and more 
think now in terms of the center of gov- 
ernment here in Washington and what 
the Congress and the executive branch 
can do by way of security in the days that 
lie ahead—all those are expressed in 
terms of functions that constantly flow 
across your desk, so we have to be staffed 
for it. You cannot be overworking your 
people constantly, and I confess publicly 
here and now that I have done just 
exactly that thing. I have had them 
come back to the office on Sundays. The 
first 4 years, or maybe the first 6 years, 
that I served in this body, I do not be- 
lieve there were as many as two Sundays 
a year when I was not in my office on 
Sunday. Isee the lights burning in con- 
gressional offices after nightfall. We 
need not apologize for the hours we keep. 
They will compare with the hours of the 
busiest men in the country. This is the 
age of efficiency. The people have a 
right to expect it. They want answers 
to their letters. They want devotion to 
the public business. They expect a per- 
son to grow in his job as a legislator and 
public servant. They want the offices 
where public business is done operated 
on an efficient basis. After all, we are 
the liaison officers between hundreds of 
thousands of people back home and this 
great labyrinthine structure that we 
know as the Government of the United 
States. So it is up to us. Let your own 
conscience be your guide. You can vote 
for it and not use the money. You do 
not have to raise your clerks if you do 
not want to. I do not do anything in my 
office that will not stand the light of day. 
I am willing to go out and tell my people 
about it. 

A question came up here about retire- 
ment for Congressmen and about pen- 
sions that invoked for us a movement 
that they called bundles for Congress, 
when they sent a lot of these worry birds 
and other things to our offices. I went 
out home and justified it. I went out and 
defended it, and I am for it now. When 
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the agitation for retirement pay was at 
its height a few years ago I went to the 
Civil Service Commission and said, “How 
much will this retirement plan cost?” 
They figured it out and put it on paper 
for me. In my own case, the provisions 
of the bill which was passed called for 
$4,400 in cash and then $500 a year for 
17 years, and then I would be the recipi- 
ent of a munificent retirement pay of 
$137.50 a month. There is not an old-line 
life-insurance company in the United 
States that could not do better than that. 
The trouble is that we were just too nig- 
gardly for ourselves and failed to bring 
the matter out into the open and to have 
full and free debate on it so that the 
whole country might have been apprised 
of the provisions of that proposal. We 
are thinking now in terms of more social 
security, of annual wages for labor, and 
I am in favor of moving ahead in that 
field. I am also in favor of telling our 
story openly and wholeheartedly to the 
people and say, “Here is the circum- 
stance.” Do we take them into our con- 
fidence? Do we say, “Look, here is 
$10,000 a year; it seems like a princely 
sum that we receive, but here is how it is 
expended.” My telephone bills have of- 
ten been a hundred dollars a month, I 
believe in calling people out home when 
there is a matter that needs expeditious 
treatment. They withhold $1,900 from 
your pay check right over here in the 
Sergeant at Arms office. Living expenses 
here in Washington are quite high, and 
I have to keep my home in Illinois. Put 
it all together, and where are you? 
There are millions of men carrying din- 
ner buckets today who are infinitely bet- 
ter off than Members of the Congress, 
and probably the only thing we have to 
show for it is the exhilaration that goes 
with public life and the dignity that goes 
with the title. 

Let us go back and tell our constitu- 
ents: “I want to be a better public serv- 
ant, and I am going to support those pro- 
posals which provide the tools with which 
to work.” 

To do less than that and to fail to pro- 
vide the help and the equipment that is 
need to dispatch the public business is a 
derliction to the very cause of efficient 
Government. I intend to support the 
bill which is before us. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. BRADLEY]. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, the statements made by the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN], 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
O’TooLE], and others, have set the issue 
forth so clearly that obviously there is 
no need for further comment. I asked 
for this time primarily to make some 
comments upon the remarks of the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Committee 
on Accounts, and the fact that he has 
received information that the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. SmirH] intends to 
propose an amendment to the bill which 
on its face would appear to be in the in- 
terest of the white-collared workers 
whose wage scale is in the lower brackets. 

I do not question the sincerity of the 
gentleman from Virginia. Under the 
rules of the House I could not do that, 
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and I will not. But I want to say to 
the gentleman from Missouri, as every- 
one knows, that he must make a point 
of order on this amendment, and every- 
one understands his position clearly. 

I think we have the right to be appre- 
hensive when the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia introduces an amendment of this 
kind, when we recall his vigorous opposi- 
tion to the wage-and-hour law, his intro- 
duction of numerous amendments to 
emasculate that act, and his rigid oppo- 
sition continually to everything in the 
interest of the wage earner. So we do 
not need to go to a crystal gazer for a 
determination concerning any amend- 
ment he might offer. We need not the 
services of a soothsayer with respect to 
his proposals. We know where he 
stands. We know what the record is. 
We know that every time a bill comes 
before the House he comes forward with 
some complicating amendment. He did 
it on the G. I. bill, with an amendment 
that was designed to do nothing for the 
servicemen but would have complicated 
the passage of that legislation. 

Should someone introduce a bill to. 
provide milk bottles for the starving in- 
fants of some State or Territory, cer- 
tainly we can anticipate that the gen- 
tleman from Virginia will propose an 
amendment designed in some way to get 
at the glassblowers’ union. Should 
someone present a bill for the protection 
of the deer up in Alaska, I would expect 
that the gentleman from Virginia might 
show up with something designed to take 
a crack at the teamsters’ union. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Missouri needs to make no explanation 
to this House or to the people of his dis- 
trict. His record has been outstanding 
with respect to supporting legislation for 
the wage earner. We have the right to be 
apprehensive when the gentleman from 
Virginia suddenly appears sponsoring 
something which makes him appear as a 
benefactor of the underprivileged. The 
point of order not only is necessary, there 
is no other course for the gentleman from 
Missouri to take, and everyone in this 
House and everyone in the country will 
understand that. 

The gentleman from Virginia will have 
ample opportunity in the next Congress, 
after January 3, when we can depend on 
more votes for liberal legislation to sup- 
port many measures in the interest of 
those in the lower wage scales. He will 
have the opportunity to vote for legisla- 
tion to raise the minimum standards of 
the wage-and-hour law. We will give 
him, time and time again, the opportu- 
nity to vote for white-collar workers and 
for all others who are in the low-salary 
scales. So, the gentleman from Missouri 
can go ahead with his duty without fear 
that anyone will misunderstand the posi- 
tion in which he has been placed by any 
amendment the gentleman from Virginia 
may offer. 

Mr. GILLESPIE. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. BELL]. 

Mr. BELL. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
think it is very frequent that I address 
this body, but as I sat here this after- 
noon I kept thinking about the splendid 
men and women who are serving the 
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Members of this Congress as our secre- 
taries. I have a young man working 
for me. He has been with me for 10 
years, a college-bred man. He was grad- 
uated years ago from one of the finest 
schools in America. He was a young 
newspaper man. He has been here for 
10 years. He has worked with no ques- 
tion about when the clock started or 
when it stopped. Many and many a time 
when things have been before this House 
that have been of importance to the peo- 
ple of America, that young man has been 
over there in that office burning the light 
long after sundown. Many and many a 
night he has worked over there until 
midnight. He has never yet asked me 
for overtime. I remember during my 
first term as a Member of this body, I was 
conducting an important investigation. 
I think almost every night for a year he 
was over there. Today, after years of 
training as a college man and after 10 
years of experience on the Hill, all that I 
am permitted to pay him under the law 
is a pitiful $3,900 a year. As I sat there 
a little while ago, I was thinking of an- 
other young man whom I have known 
throughout the years. He lives down in 
Missouri. He is a fine young man. He 
went as far as the third grade in school 
but decided he did not want to go to 
school any further. He began his ca- 
reer as a farm hand. He worked for 
quite a number of years. He is a good 
worker, a fine young man, but when the 
war broke out he was getting $40 a 
month and he told me he felt he was 
doing very well. He was saving some of 
it. The war came and he went to his 
employer and said, “I am going to have 
to quit you. I have been with you a 
number of years. I love to work with 
you. You have been kind to me. Ihave 
enjoyed my work with you, but I can go 
over to the munitions plant and I can get 
$100 a week instead of $40 per month.” 
That young man who can hardly read or 
write is drawing $100 a week, practically 
$5,000 a year. In other words, he is get- 
ting from $1,000 to $1,200 more per year 
than the secretaries upon this Hill. 
Now, some will say, “That is all right. 
The educated man ought not to get any 
more than the man who is barely 
able to read or write.” But you do not 
take into consideration the long years 
the man on the Hill, who has acted as 
your secretary, spent in school, earning 
his living perhaps, by doing chores at 
night and on Saturdays and Sundays, 
trying to go through college. You do not 
take into consideration, the years when 
he was not laying anything aside and 
could not earn anything because he was 
going to college, nor do you consider the 
years the farm hand was earning his 
$40 a month, while your secretary was 
ere himself to serve you on the 
I. 

I think the people of America have a 
stake in this bill. I have 300,000 people 
in my district, demanding services. They 
are daily being faced with problems 
which tear their hearts in their efforts to 
know how to solve them. A day never 
passes but when I get letters, sometimes 
by the dozens and sometimes by the hun- 
dreds, from mothers and fathers who are 
seeking information about their boys 
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who are fighting the battles of this coun- 
try, on the far-flung battlefields of this 
globe. Now, these questions may seem 
little to some of you folks up here but 
these problems that are facing your con- 
stituents back home, are problems of 
tremendous importance to them. They 
are problems of life and death to those 
people. It is a problem of life and death 
to that poor gray-haired mother out in 
Missouri, and out there in Illinois, and 
down there in Alabama, who wants to 
find out where her boy is, who has been 
reported missing in action. Yet some of 
us would be so niggardly that we will not 
cast a vote to give a decent salary to the 
man who spends long hours, digging into 
the records here in Washington, to get 
these bits of information to the people 
back home who need that information so 
badly. Gentlemen, let us be brave today. 
You all know that if you do your duty 
as Members of this House, you have no 
time to do that important clerical work. 
Do not get so badly scared for fear that 
some constituent will vote against you 
because you are paying your clerk a liv- 
ing wage in Washington. I can remem- 
ber when I first came to this town 10 
years ago, the cost of living was just 
about 334 percent of what it is today. 
You gentlemen know that the cost of liv- 
ing has gone up. There is not a man in 
this body, when you consider the taxes 
paid to the United States Government 
and the taxes you pay to your own State, 
travel back and forth to your district 
and the rent that you pay here in addi- 
tion to your house at home and the tele- 
graph and telephone bills, that are purely 
incidental to your office, there is not a 
man in this room today, who is making 
net, more than $2,000 a year. Now, the 
same things are affecting your secretaries 
that have affected you. There is not a 
secretary on this hill that is making a 
living wage. Let us be fair and decent to 
our help this once. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the remainder of my time to the 
gentleman from California [Mr. SHEP- 
PARD]. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, I do 
not approach this topic with any emo- 
tionalism, because I feel it is something 
that should be considered on its basic 
equity and that alone. After listening to 
some of the addresses here this after- 
noon, I think Iam more happy and more 
responsive to the majority that my con- 
stituency gave me in the recent election. 
I am partitularly appreciative of that 
splendid majority because it was based 
upon the following philosophy: My op- 
ponent, a very splendid gentleman, crit- 
icized me, upon the basis of my being a 
member of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee and chairman of a subcommittee 
which presented an appropriation bill to 
the House for $33,000,000,000 for our 
Navy. Yet, after all of the vituperous 
attacks by my opponent, the people of 
my district had enough confidence in me 
to send me back here to this body with 
a splendid majority. I am grateful for 
that. In fact, I have a very responsive 
constituency. I have always told them 
what conditions were as they pertain to 
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my office, and I have consistently tried 
to render to that constituency a service 
that has justified confidence. We do not 
handle our mail in my office as if it were 
file No. 13, and throw it into the waste- 
basket, but we answer the mail if it is 
only a plain postal card written with a 
stub lead pencil, because to the person 
who sent that card his or her interest 
in the matter under consideration is just 
as great as is the interest of anyone else. 
Last year it cost me $1,850 of my per- 
sonal funds to pay for extra help in my 
office. The year prior to that, it cost 
me $1,242 to pay for extra help in my 
office. Much correspondence comes into 
my office as a result of the chairman- 
ship that I presently occupy, which does 
not’emanate from my congressional dis- 
trict. I have no extra secretarial help 
to take care of that work. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Yes. 

Mr. MAY. I would like to have the 
gentleman come around and take a look 
at the mail that comes into the office of 
the chairman of the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Of course, I have no 
knowledge of the gentleman’s mail, but 
if he has so much that the regular force 
cannot take care of it, then I anticipate 
he will support this legislation, 

Mr. MAY. That he will do. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Some gentlemen 
have brought up the subject of infring- 
ing upon the Little Steel formula. I 
think it might be well if they would read 
that formula a little more carefully with 
relation to the proposition under con- 
sideration. This legislation, which will 
give $3,000 of additional clerk hire in an 
individual office, is no infringement on 
the Little Steel formula under the exist- 
ing regulations. 

There has been some comment this 
afternoon about the expediency with 
which this bill has been presented to the 
House and the lack of opportunity to 
survey what this bill means. I, of 
course, have no way of knowing how my 
colleagues may analyze their problems, 
but after several years here I can say 
to you frankly I do not need any 6 
months or any time to analyze the cleri- 
cal necessities of my office. I need more 
help, and I am going to support this 
legislation because I think it is a proper 
proposal. Furthermore, I am not going 
to offer any apology to the people of my 
district, because they would not respect 
me as their Representative if I were to 
offer one. My people write to me and 
ask me if I cannot assist them in get- 
getting truck priorities, if I cannot help 
them by going down to many divisions 
of Government and assist them to ac- 
quire some things they think they need. 
From 28 to 35 percent of my time is spent 
in direct contact with different depart- 
ments of the Government in an effort 
to assist my constituency in the prob- 
lems they are presently confronted with. 
Therefore, Mr. Chairman, as far as Iam 
concerned I have no criticism to offer to 
anyone who is adverse to this bill, but 
I am supporting it unreservedly and 
wholeheartedly solely upon my concept 
of better service to my constituency. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 
All time has expired. The Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That effective January 
1, 1945, the clerk hire of each Member, Dele- 
gate, and Resident Commissioner shall be at 
the rate of $9,500 per annum, and such offi- 
cials and chairmen of standing committees 
(other than the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, which is governed by other law) may 
rearrange or change the schedules or salaries 
and the number of employees in their re- 
spective offices or committees: Provided, That 
no salary shall be fixed hereunder at a rate 
in excess of $5,000 per annum, and no action 
shall be taken to reduce any salary which is 
specifically fixed by law at a rate higher than 
$5,000 per annum: Provided further, That 
such changes as may be made in consequence 
hereof shall not increase the aggregate of 
the salaries provided for such offices or com- 
mittees for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1945, or thereafter, beyond the additional 
amount herein authorized for clerk hire for 
Representatives, Delegates, and the Resident 
Commissioner from Puerto Rico, and an 
amount equivalent to the difference between 
the aggregate amount appropriated for sala- 
ries of a standing committee for the fiscal 
year 1945 and the amount required to in- 
crease the compensation rate prevailing on 
December 6, 1944 (in case of a vacancy, the 
rate last paid), to the clerk of a standing 
committee to a rate not in excess of $5,000 
per annum: Provided further, That no com- 
pensation rate shall be established in pur- 
suance hereof which is not a multiple of 
five: Provided further, That Representatives, 
Delegates, the Resident Commissioner from 
Puerto Rico, and committee chairmen, on or 
before the 10th day of the month in which 
rearrangements or changes of salary sched- 
ules are to become effective, shall certify in 
writing such rearrangements or changes to 
the disbursing office, which shall thereafter 
pay such employees in accordance with such 
rearrangements or changes: Provided jur- 
ther, That the provisions of this paragraph 
shall supersede any law in conflict there- 
with. 

For an additional amount, fiscal year 1945, 
for committee employees, to be available 
solely for expenditure for additional com- 
pensation for clerks to standing committees, 
as authorized in the preceding paragraph, 
$42,630. 

For an additional amount, fiscal year 1945, 
for clerk hire, Members and Delegates, 
$657,000. 


Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike out the last word and ask 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. COCH- 
RAN], author of the pending bill, a ques- 
tion: What is the increase in compen- 
sation of the clerks of committees of the 
House as provided in this bill? I ask 
that particularly with respect to the lan- 
guage on page 2, commencing in line 8, 
reading as follows: 

An amount equivalent to the difference 
between the aggregate amount appropriated 
for salaries of a standing committee for the 
fiscal year 1945 and the amount required 
to increase the compensation rate prevail- 
ing on December 6, 1944, 


Mr. COCHRAN. I may say to the 
gentleman from Mississippi that section 
7 of the Ramspeck Act, so-called, pro- 
vides a limitation of $4,500 in the pay- 
ment to any clerk of a committee or to 
a clerk of a Member. This bill provides 
for an increase of the limitation of the 
clerk of $500 or up to $500 provided that 
the committee chairman wants to pay 
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him that. The same with the $3,000. 
The Member can raise salaries or hire 
a new employee. 

We wanted to do the same thing for 
the committee clerks where it is possible 
for the committee chairman to so ar- 
range the money allowed to his commit- 
tee. If the clerk is paid $4,500 now he 
would have the right to pay him 85.000. 
Of course, the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi cannot do it because as I know and 
the gentleman knows the clerk to his 
oulstanding committee only receives 
$2,750 under the basic law. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Let us take 
that case as an illustration. My ques- 
tion is this: What automatic increase in 
the salary of that clerk is contained in 
this bill? 

Mr. COCHRAN. Five hundred dol- 
lars under the first paragraph, page 3. 
It amounts to $500 for each committee 
or $46,000 plus. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Without fur- 
ther legislation could the Committee on 
Appropriations provide for a larger 
amount so as to increase the salaries of 
those clerks who now receive $3,000 or 
$3,500? 

Mr. COCHRAN. It would be subject 
to a point of order unless authorized. 
That is the reason you are considering 
this bill today. t- 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Unquestion- 
ably. Here is my question: Is an in- 
crease in excess of $500 authorized by 
this legislation? 

Mr. COCHRAN. No; if the man is re- 
ceiving $4,500. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Then we would 
have to have further authorization to in- 
crease it? 

Mr. COCHRAN. That is coming in 
under what we call the Monroney-Ma- 
loney resolution which is expected to go 
into the various committees of this 
House and do something for the able 
clerks of the committees of the House. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I appreciate 
that, but I confine my question to this 
bill purely as a matter of information 
because frankly I have not been able to 
ascertain the answer. Iam asking now, 
is there any additional clerk hire author- 
ized in this bill except $500 to each of the 
clerks of the committees? 

Mr. COCHRAN. Yes; $3,000 for each 
Member. 


Mr. WHITTINGTON. Oh, no. I said 
“clerks to committees.” 
Mr. COCHRAN. No. Only $500. 


Mr. WHITTINGTON. Is there any 
additional compensation except $500 
contemplated for clerks of committees? 

Mr. COCHRAN. Not in this bill. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Does this ap- 
ply to messengers as well as clerks? 

Mr. COCHRAN. Whatever the chair- 
man of the committee desires to do with 
it he can do it under the Ramspeck Act, 
which is not touched by this bill. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. You do not af- 
fect that at all at the present time? 

Mr. COCHRAN. No. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. In the legisla- 
tive appropriation bill an amount is 
specified for each clerk, each messenger 
or janitor. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Yes. 
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Mr. WHITTINGTON. This does not 
affect that except it provides an increase 
of $500 for the clerk? 

Mr. COCHRAN. We are not bother- 
ing the Ramspeck Act at all. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. If the $500 be 
applied on the clerk is an increase au- 
thorized under this bill for the messen- 
ger or janitor? a 

Mr. COCHRAN. Not if he uses the 
$500 for the clerk. You would not have 
anything left for the messenger or 
janitor. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. This $500 is for 
every committee? 

Mr.COCHRAN. Yes. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. And nothing 
for an assistant clerk or janitor? 

Mr. COCHRAN. No; unless you want 
to do it that way. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Knutson: Page 
1, strike out lines 4 and 5 and insert “ber, 
Delegate, and Resident Commissioner who 
files with the Clerk of the House a state- 


ment, verified by his oath or affirmation, 
that— 

“(1) The total amount now provided for 
clerk hire in his office is being paid to per- 
sons regularly employed in his office in the 
performance of necessary office work; 3 

“(2) The work of his office is of such vol- 
ume or difficulty that it cannot be efficiently 
performed by the persons so employed; and 

“(3) All of the amounts allowed him for 

clerk hire, including the additional amounts 
herein provided, will be paid to persons reg- 
ularly employed in his office in the per- 
formance of necessary office work; 
“shall thereafter be at the rate of $9,500 per 
annum. Effective January 1, 1945, Members, 
Delegates, and Resident Commissioners, and 
chairmen of.” 


Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
freely concede that there are many Mem- 
bers in this body whose volume of work 
in their offices is of such magnitude that 
the present clerk hire is not sufficient. 
But we all know of Members who only 
have one clerk in the office at the present 
time, and surely where they only have 
one, there is no justification for an in- 
crease, 

This measure merely provides that 
each Member who files an application 
for the increase, supported by an affidavit 
that it is necessary, and that it will be 
spent for clerk hire, will be given the in- 
crease proposed under the bill. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Is the gentleman 
aware that many of us employ special 
help temporarily for a week or 2 weeks 
at a time? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Under this provision 
you would employ regular help. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. No; you would call 
in some extra help for a week or two. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Oh, that is the same 
old thing that we have heard every time 
there has been a proposal before this 
body. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Has the gentleman 
never done that himself? 
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Mr. KNUTSON. I used to do it back 
when we were only allowed $1,500, but I 
have not had occasion to doit since. You 
do not want to lose sight of the fact that 
this would be the fourth increase taking 
place since World War No. 1. When I 
first came to Congress we were allowed 
$1,500, which was wholly inadequate. 
That was increased to $3,200. Later it 
was further increased to $4,500, and then 
te $5,000, and then to $6,500. Now you 
propose to increase it to $9,500. It is all 
right where you need it, but it is a raid 
on the Treasury if you do not need it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the distinguished gentleman from 
Texas, the Honorable Sam RAYBURN. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, we 
have reached the acme. I have heard 
speeches made here today that, being a 
lover of this institution known as the 
House of Representatives, have made me 
feel very badly. The Members of this 
House who have been here for years have 
inferentially convicted this-House and 
its membership of dishonesty. If you are 
going to adopt amendments like this, 
you ought to throw this bill out of the 
window. I am everlastingly tired—and 
if I speak with some feeling I hope you 
will pardon me—of some of the state- 
ments made here today. You have done 
me a great honor by making me the 
head of this House and I am proud of it 
and proud of you. But if the people of 
this country thought of me and you as 
some of our colleagues today have indi- 
cated they think of us, I-would not be 
very proud of myself or very proud of 
you. The people on the outside of Con- 
gress who know nothing about the work- 
ings of the Congress say enough about 
us, without our adopting amendments 
like this and hearing speeches like those 
just made. 

I hope that now, without further de- 
bate, you will do with this amendment 
what ought to be done with it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 8 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair - 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Smir of Vir- 
ginia: On page 2, line 24, after the semicolon, 
insert “Provided further, That nothing in 
this act or in any Executive order or rule or 
regulation promulgated by any agency of the 
United States Government shall prohibit any 
employer from paying to any employee a wage 
or salary equivalent to 75 cents per hour, 
based on a 48-hour week.” 


Mr, COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, for 
the reasons previously mentioned, I make 
the point of order that the amendment 
is not germane to this legislation. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Will the gen- 
tleman reserve his point of order? 

Mr. COCHRAN. I reserve the point of 
order, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I appreciate the courtesy of the 
gentleman from Missouri and his kind- 
ness in permitting me to speak on this 
amendment when he might have insisted 
on the point of order. I reiterate what I 
said a while ago, that I have no quarrel 
with the gentleman from Missouri, 
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When I proposed this amendment I had 
no idea in the world that it could be re- 
garded by him as embarrassing; as a 
matter of fact I thought it was going to 
help him. I thought it would help him 
to do those things for the working classes 
of the people that he has so strenuously 
and ardently and sincerely and honestly 
fought for all these years. When I hear 
these speeches urging we must not do it 
now, we must wait for another time, I 
say that now is the time to do it if you 
want to do something for the white-col- 
lar workers. You can do it now; why 
not do it now? 

It is said that it is irregular to put it 
on this bill. Is anything more irregular 
than this bill itself? Have any of you 
ever seen anything that came in here 
under more irregular conditions than 
the bill which we are today considering? 
Yet the gentleman says, “No, this is not 
the right time to do it, we will do it some 
other time.” 

Let us do it now. I will cooperate with 
the gentlemen. They will not cooperate 
with me. I am just trying to go along 
with them, yet they jump up here and 
make all these speeches in the nature of 
personal attacks on me. 

The religion I was raised under said 
that notwithstanding that a fellow might 
sin, “as long as the light holds out to 
burn the vilest sinner might return.” I 
have come to their rescue and tried to 
help them in this matter. When I do, 
the gentleman with the bleeding heart 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. BRADLEY] comes 
here and rants about what I have done. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I do not 
yield. 

I repeat again for the record that I 
have introduced three labor measures, 
and everyone of those three which has 
been voted on by this House has been 
passed by a roll-call vote of 2 to 1, and 
on one occasion of 3 to 1 in this House. 
When the bleeding-hearted gentleman 
from Pennsylvania and my good friend 
from Missouri attack me on the floor of 
the House on those bills, I want them and 
the House to know that they are indict- 
ing two-thirds of the Members of this 
House. If they want to let it go at that, 
they are welcome to do so. 

As to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania, his heart bleeds when any measure 
comes up here affecting the highly or- 
ganized workingmen who can protect 
themselves and who can protect him in 
his seat in Congress, They are organ- 
ized. Oh, the gentleman's heart bleeds 
copiously forthem. But when you bring 
up the poor little devil who has no or- 
ganization to support him, who is de- 
pending just as a citizen upon the big 
heart of his Representative in Congress 
to take care of him and protect him, does 
the heart of the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania bleed for that unprotected, 
helpless citizen who has no great organ- 
ization back-of him with the great 
finances of the C. I. 0.-P. A. C.? Oh, no. 
That bleeding heart dries up when that 
poor little fellow comes here. 

Is his heart bleeding this evening for 
those people here in Washington working 
for wages of $1,200 to $1,500 a year, and 
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trying to raise a family and feed them 
and support them and educate them 
under the conditions which you all know 
and which the bleeding-hearted gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania knows prevail in 
this city with its high cost of living? 
Does his heart bleed for those people 
who need his assistance and his charity? 
Oh, no; not for them. He will not even 
join with me in an effort to help those 
poor citizens. He will not even join with 
me in an effort to help citizens of like 
character in his own district when all I 
ask is that employees may have their 
wages increased to at least 75 cents per 
hour, without having to secure Govern- 
ment permission. But my friends, just 
let the Political Action Committee come 
forward with some proposal in this 
House, and then the heart of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania bleeds copi- 
ously again. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, I in- 
sist on my point of order. > 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Virginia desire to be heard 
on the point of order? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I do not. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Missouri desire to be heard? 

Mr. COCHRAN. No, Mr, Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cooper). The 
Chair is prepared to rule. The gentle- 
man from Virginia has offered an amend- 
ment which has been reported, to which 
the gentleman from Missouri has made 
@ point of order on the ground that the 
amendment is not germane to the pend- 
ing bill, The Chair invites attention to 
clause 7 of rule 16 which provides— 

And no motion or proposition on a sub- 
ject different from that under consideration 
shall be admitted under color of amendment. 


The Chair likewise invites attention 
to page 193 of Cannon’s Precedents of 
the House of Representatives, which 
states under the subject of germaneness; 

One individual proposition may not be 
amended by another individual proposition 
even though the two may belong to the 
same class. 


The Chair is of the opinion that the 
amendment.presented is clearly in viola- 
tion of the rule cited by the Chair, and 
the precedent which has likewise been 
cited, under which numerous decisions 
have been made by occupants of the 
Chair throughout the years of the past. 
Therefore, the Chair sustains the point 
of order. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last, word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Missouri, the chairman of the com- 
mittee, is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, Iam 
not going to take the 5 minutes. It is 
getting late, but I assume I do owe some 
thanks to my dear friend the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. SMITH]. I was 
thinking while he was talking, and I re- 
called my vigorous opposition to many 
attempts he has made in connection with 
antilabor legislation on this floor. The 
reason I feel I owe him some thanks is 
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because I am quite sure that that vigor- 
ous opposition of mine to that legisla- 
tion was indeed partly responsible for 
the fact that my Republican opponent 
withdrew in the election and thus I did 
not have any opposition at all. 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose 
does the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
SAUTHOFF] rise? 

Mr. SAUTHOFF. Mr. Chairman, Iof- 
fer an amendment which is at the Clerk’s 
desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. Permit the Chair 
to state it is the policy of the Chair to 
alternate recognition on either side. 

The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
SauTHorr] offers an amendment which 
the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SAUTHOFF: 
On page 3, line 6, strike out the period, in- 
sert a colon and add the following: “Pro- 
vided, That none of these funds shall be 
used as compensation for clerks who are em- 
ployed by Members and Delegates to whom 
they are related.” 


Mr. SAUTHOFF. Mr. Chairman, I 
just want to smoke out some of the wood- 
chucks that I think are hiding in the 
woodpile of this legislation. I am not 
going to indulge in a lot of emotionalism, 
and it strikes me that this is not the 
place for it. What I want to see done 
and done as speedily as possible is that 
every office have an adequate staff, but 
that it be not loaded down with Mem- 
bers of a Congressman’s family. That 
has been an evil practice to which I have 
always been opposed, and I am still 
opposed, and I would like to see it done 
away with. The amendment speaks for 
itself.. It just moves out of anybody’s 
office someone who is related to him. 
Let the employees of that office be those 
who are entitled to the positions by virtue 
of their ability, and not be put on the 
job as absentee receivers of checks. 

Mr. RAMEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, SAUTHOFF. Yes. 

Mr. RAMEY. Has anybody done that 
except Mr. Truman’s wife? 

Mr. SAUTHOFF. I do not know any- 
thing about her, or anything about the 
matter the gentleman refers to. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. I think 
I can speak impersonally about this 
amendment, because I have never as- 
sumed to put any relative on the pay roll. 
I think I have bent over backward to 
keep brothers from getting into any kind 
of public service, so that the voice of sus- 
picion might not be raised nor the mo- 
tives impugned. Let us see what the 
effect would be if this amendment should 
be passed. We had a very gracious 
character in this House a few years ago, 
Governor Pierce, of Oregon. His office 
was in the same corridor with mine. He 
was born in Illinois and went to Oregon 
at a tender age. He held the office of 
governor of that State with distinction 
and then was elected to this body. He 
had a very gracious, gentle wife, who had 
Served as State librarian of the State of 
Oregon, and without whom he would 
have had real difficulty in discharging 
the duties and the responsibilities of his 
office. If ever there was a kindly, sweet, 
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gracious Soul, it was Heneritta Pierce. 
The Governor was of advanced age. He 
depended upon her. If we pass this 
amendment, of course, you would stop 
that practice. Certainly there have been 
abuses, but everyone has to be measured 
by his own conscience, and are we going 
around impugning each other’s motives? 
If you want to put your kinsfolk on the 
pay roll, that is your responsibility and 
your job, and not mine, You must an- 
swer for them, and if one of the column- 
ists sometimes carries an item stating 
that you have a relative on the pay roll 
when he thinks you ought not to have 
there, you are the one who is going to 
suffer. There are cases like the one I 
cited, and probably others where there is 
a degree of relationship, but I am not 
going to be a party to any amendment 
that will serve as an inflexible restriction 
because it might in some cases operate 
most unjustly. It is not for me to sit 
in judgment. 

Mr. SAUTHOFF. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes. 

Mr SaUTHOFF. Let me ask the gen- 
tleman if it is not possible for any Mem- 
ber’s wife to go to his office and help him 
if she wants to, but there is no reason 
ee the taxpayer has to be charged for 

er? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The point is that Iam 
not going to make it my responsibility to 
pass on the other fellow, whether he 
wants to have his wife on the pay roll or 
not. Ido not have my wife or any other 
relative on the rolls, but you may put 
your own wife on the pay roll if you want 
to. I say to you, follow your own con- 
science in that. 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut, I agree 
with what the gentleman from Illinois 
said and I say to you right now that for 
the past 2 years my wife has worked in 
my office on the pay roll. I wish I had 
‘another worker just as good. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I am only going to say 
one word. I am in the same position as 
the gentleman from Illinois. No mem- 
ber of my family, since I have been here, 
in any manner, shape, or form, has ever 
benefited financially as a result of my 
service. But the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Wisconsin will not 
accomplish what he seeks, for it applies 
only to the money in this bill. There- 
fore, if a Member desires to place a rela- 
tive on the pay roll, he can take it out 
of the other money and not out of this 
money. It is easy to see that the amend- 
ment does not accomplish what the gen- 
tleman desires. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask for a vote. 

Mr. MORRISON of North Carolina, 
Mr, Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last two lines, 3 

Mr. Chairman, what reason is there 
for a Member of the House of Represent- 
atives to deny himself the power of ap- 
pointment of subordinates that would 
not apply to any other appointive power 
in this Republic? Why let a Congress- 
man debase himself by saying that he 
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could not exercise the same power that 
is exercised by the President of the 
United States and every officer beneath 
him clothed with the power to appoint 
official assistants? 

The CHAIRMAN. The question in on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. SAUTHOFF) there 
were—ayes 11, noes 142. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr, BONNER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I seldom take the floor 
to occupy your time but on this occasion 
I would feel derelict to friendships of 
16 years or more were I not to rise and 
lend my voice in support of this bill. It 
so happens that it was my happy priv- 
ilege and pleasure to serve as a secretary 
in this Congress for 16 years to a gen- 
tleman of whom I was very fond and who 
I know was very fond of me. Our 
friendship grew into something stronger 
than mere friendship. During that time 
I made the acquaintance of secretaries 
of many of the Members of this House. 
They were people whom I appreciate 
deeply, whom I know to be competent, 
strong, fine men and women who have 
served here at a financial loss, at a loss 
that prohibited them from living in the 
many comforts and luxuries they might 
have lived in had they never come to 
Washington. They have served faith- 
fully, they have served long, they have 
carried out every trust imposed on them; 
and I hope that the many things that 
have been said here today may be for- 
gotten and that reconsideration will be 
given by those who seem to oppose this 
bill. 

I can tell you from personal expe- 
rience that the funds here requested are 
needed. Tell me, why should we not 
have as competent office assistants, as- 
sistants who are worthy of their hire, as 
those who sit in the executive offices up 
Pennsylvania Avenue. 

Here is what happened to me since I 
have been in Congress. Probably I 
brought too good an office staff to Wash- 
ington. My office staff has been offered 
larger compensation by agencies of the 
Government. My office staff has re- 
mained with me because I have tried to 
be as kind and considerate as I could 
of their feelings, and I have made every 
possible effort to permit them to return 
home whenever possible. I know that 
they need this increase in compensation, 
I know my secretary is about to leave me 
because another branch of the Govern- 
ment offers him $600 a year more, He 
is really worth $1,500 a year more. He 
is worth a great deal to me and I hate 
to lose his service. He has a wife and 
two small children to take care of. I 
appreciate the compliment paid my of- 
fice staff in the various offers—I consider 
it a compliment to my district and me 
that my secretary has received an offer 
to serve in the Senate. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope this will be seri- 
ously considered today because the peo- 
ple who serve in the offices of the various 
Members if they are fit to serve at all are 
entitled to this larger compensation. 
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Mr. DONDERO. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. BONNER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. DONDERO. I may say to the gen- 
tleman that the one who is now address- 
ing him also had a similar experience. 
Part of his staff has already been lost to 
industry because they offered many hun- 
dreds of dollars more than the Govern- 
ment would pay. 

Mr. BONNER. And I may say to the 
gentleman that he was just as much en- 
titled to that service and his district was 
just as much entitled to that service as 
the industry that found a way to pay 
more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last two 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I voted against con- 
sideration of this proposition. It is not 
often that debate changes my mind very 
much, But I have had a little personal 
experience. I know what this Congress 
is going to face. I was here immediately 
after the last war and in those days I 
think I was about as strong physically as 
any man in this House. I remember the 
strain that was put upon me and my of- 
fice staff and Dr. Calver can verify this 
because he was called to my office on one 
of his first calls after he became physi- 
cian to Members of the House. He 
worked over me for 2 hours and it was 
nothing else but physical and mental ex- 
haustion. It was a case of working night 
and day, and sometimes I did work all 
night long. 

A person has got to have help. I have 
never had a member of my family on the 
pay roll in 26 years except as some smear 
artist might pick up the fact that I have 
a nephew who draws a salary as tail- 
gunner on a plane in Italy, another 
nephew who is a junior officer in the 
merchant marine, and a son of mine who 
is in the Navy. That ought to be suffi- 
cient foundation for a good smear article 
on having relatives on the pay roll. 

The Government is not the only one 
taking trained clerks. Ihave had a clerk 
with me, one of the grandest, finest, and 
most loyal men who ever lived. He came 
to me as a boy and has been with me 24 
years. The limit that I can pay him, of 
course, you all know under the law. He 
has had it. No man ever rendered a 
greater, finer service to my district and to 
me than he has. Many of you Members 
know him. He is a remarkable young 
man. He studied law since he has been 
my secretary and he is a good lawyer. 

Along comes an association in New 
York which pays him five or six times 
anything that the law would allow me to 
pay him. My district has had the benefit 
of that young man’s ability. He will 
receive now from $12,000 to $24,000 a 
year. He is not the only secretary I have 
trained that has gone to a higher posi- 
tion that I have lost. I say to you with- 
out fear, as you will remember, that I 
voted for the pension for Congressmen, 
and I so declared on the floor of this 
House. I make no excuses for it. Since 
I have heard this debate and what I know 
from past experience, let me say that if 
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I have a relative in my district who can 
do this job better than anybody else in 
my office can do it for me, so help me 
God, I propose to hire him or her. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the pro forma amend- 
ment, 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to request the 
attention of the chairman of the com- 
mittee, the gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr. Cocuran}. If I understood the gen- 
tleman from Missouri correctly, in de- 
bate earlier this afternoon he took the 
position that the language on page 3 of 
the bill constitutes an actual appropri- 
ation of the funds necessary to carry out 
the purposes of the bill, and that further 
action by the Committee on Appropri- 
ations or by the Congress in an appro- 
priation bill will be unnecessary; is that 
correct? ‘ 

Mr, COCHRAN, It is my understand- 
ing that if this bill passes in its present 
form, the members of thr Committee on 
Appropriations will not make a point of 
order if it is offered on the deficiency bill 
tomorrow. 

Mr. TARVER. Then the gentleman 
does not take the position that this is an 
actual appropriation of funds? 

Mr. COCHRAN. No. 

Mr. TARVER. I am very glad to have 
that additional explanation from the 
gentleman, because there is no appropri- 
ating language used in connection with 
the two paragraphs on page 3 of the bill 
and there is no appropriation made by 
the bill. No funds will be made avail- 
able by the bill unless “urther action is 
taken in connection with an appropria- 
tion bill. I was anxious that that fact 
be made clear for the Recorp. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
five words. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not going to con- 
sume 5 minutes, but I cannot leave un- 
answered in the Recor the statement of 
the gentleman from Virginia that he is 
the champion of the unorganized work- 
ers of this country. The wages-and- 
hours law was designed to benefit the un- 
organized workers. Those who were in 
the unions did not need it. There was no 
more vigorous opponent of that law than 
the gentleman from Virginia, as every 
record in this House that had to do with 
labor legislation will disclose. 

I am for the gentleman’s amendment, 
Even though I am a little bit concerned 
about Greeks bearing gifts, I shall vote 
for it if it can be brought to a vote. The 
gentleman from Virginia is one of the 
best parliamentarians in this House. He 
is a member of the Committee on Rules 
and has strangled more progressive 
legislation in the interest of the un- 
organized workers of the country than 
any other Member of this body. He 
knew before he offered the amendment 
that it was subject to a point of order, 
and that it could not be voted upon, so I 
leave you to draw your own conclusions 
as to his purpose. 

With respect to my bleeding heart, of 
which he spoke sarcastically at least 10 
times, I will say that when that organ of 
mine does bleed, at least the substance 
that comes out will be blood, whereas 
with respect to some others whose names 
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I will not mention, a great many people 
are of the opinion that the fluid which 
emanates from their hearts is very chilly 
ice water. 

There are some people, when they 
speak of labor—and again I will not men- 
tion any names, but I will give you one 
guess to whom I am referring—whose 
hearts get as big as ice wagons and just 
as cold. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr, Chairman, I want to get this one 
thing clear. When the gentleman from 
Missouri was speaking some time ago, I 
interrogated him with respect to the 
question of whether or not this bill was 
intended to carry an appropriation to 
implement this so-called authorization, 
The gentleman indicated to me that that 
was the purpose and that he so under- 
stood it, and the ReEcorp will so show. 
He now says, in response to an inquiry 
from the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Tarver] that that is not the situation. I 
cannot conceive how you could have an 
appropriation of money made by the 
Congress in a bill of this chartcter, which 
is a legislative authorization, without 
any appropriating language being con- 
tained in the bill. 

The point I think the Members of this 
House ought to know is that it is not in- 
tended that this bill shall carry an ap- 
propriation and that action by the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations to furnish the 
funds must follow the action of the Con- 
gress in passing this authorization. 

The question I want to ask the gentle- 
man is this. Suppose this bill passes the 
House. It must then go to the Senate 
and be passed by the Senate, and be 
signed by the President, because that 
affects organic law and changes it. If 
that is true, then there can be no appro- 
priation made by the-Committee on Ap- 
propriations that would not be subject 
to a point of order until the bill is finally 
passed and is signed by the President. 
So, in the event we pass this bill today 
and an attempt is made to write an 
amendment into the pending deficiency 
appropriation bill to provide the funds to 
implement this bill and make it effec- 
tive, any Member of the House could 
block such a move by making a point of 
order that the proposed appropriation is 
not authorized yet by law. Is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. COCHRAN. The gentleman is 
right. The language in this bill is what 
the members of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations told me would be sufficient. 
They said that if the Committee on Ac- 
counts brought tre bill to the floor of 
the House and it passed, even before the 
Senate acted they would accept the 
amendment. In other words, if the 
House by a majority vote passed the bill, 
that was sufficient for them to accept 
the amendment. 

Mr. KEEFE. I think it should be per- 
fectly clear, then, that when the Mem- 
bers vote on this bill they should not do 
so with exultation in their hearts, feel- 
ing that they have succeeded in adding 
$3,000 to the clerical hire in their offices. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. KEEFE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Georgia. 

Mr. TARVER. The Committee on Ap- 
propriations cannot accept the amend- 
ment if any Member of the House desires 
to offer a point of order to it. In that 
case, it will be rejected no matter what 
the Committee on Appropriations will be 
willing to accept. 

Mr. KEEFE. That is exactly the point 
I wanted to make clear. So when this 
bill is passed it provides an authorization 
for an appropriation of sufficient funds 
to implement the pending legislation, 
but it cannot be effective so as to provide 
this clerical hire the first of the year 
unless the Congress, through the action 
of its Appropriations Committee, can get 
every Member in this House to waive any 
point of order that might be raised 
against the appropriation provided it is 
submitted before this bill finally becomes 
law. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEEFE. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. The in- 
crease could be put on in the Senate 
after this act has been signed by the 
President. 

Mr. KEEFE. That is very true, pro- 
vided the increase should be put on in 
the Senate after the President signs the 
p, that is, provided this bill becomes 
aw. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Regardless of 
whether the President signs the bill, the 
provision could be put in because no point 
of order can be made against it in the 
Senate or in the House if it comes back 
with that provision in it from conference. 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose 
does the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Voornis] rise? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, before this debate 
closes and we vote on this bill, I want to 
See if in just a few words I cannot put 
this matter in its place where I think it 
belongs. We are engaged in the great- 
est war in all history, a war that has its 
roots largely in the fact that in certain 
nations of the world, democratic govern- 
ment found it impossible to live and all 
power was concentrated in the hands of 
an all-powerful executive clique who 
took over the complete direction of the 
destiny of those people and plunged the 
world into war. In this body and in the 
other body at the other end of the Capi- 
tol, there reposes more than in any other 
place in this whole world, the future 
destiny of democratic governments, and 
personal freedom and individual liber- 
ties. Why? Because to the extent this 
Congress does its job in the future, and 
does its job in a world most difficult, in a 
world afflicted by problems far more diff- 
cult of solution than any that organized 
nations have ever faced before, to the 
extent we do that job effectively we will 
justify democratic government and build 
strong and true for a nation governed by 
three departments of government, each 
with its coequal field and scope in that 
government, and with the defense of the 
liberties of the people secure in the hands 
of their own representatives, The rea- 
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son I am for this bill and the reason my 
vote will be cast for this bill, is briefiy 
this: I want to come as near as I can to 
doing the job I ought to do on national 
legislation. 

I want enough help in my office and 
help which is well enough paid, so that 
all the detailed work that ought to be 
done by my office, and the many things 
I am asked to do and which I should 
properly be asked to do by the people of 
my district, can be handled efficiently 
and well and so that I still will have 
time tc inform myself adequately and 
to study with care the weighty problems 
before us. Every one of us must be able 
to come before the House on these na- 
tional legislative questions that will af- 
fect the destiny of millions of people as 
well prepared as is humanly possible to 
pass on such questions. That is why I 
am for this bill. 

I hope, Mr. Chairman, that this is but 
the first step in the action of this Con- 
gress to strengthen itself to do this tre- 
mendous job. I hope it is not the last 
step. For in my judgment there are 
other measures of greater importance. 
I hope these will follow on the basis of 
the study and thought „f Members of 
this body. I believe the American Con- 
gress is going to equip itself to do its 
part in governing this democratic Na- 
tion so well that by the effectiveness of 
the job it does, it will justify its own 
position and put to shame, the people 
who have questioned the future vigor 
and strength of the democratic institu- 
tions of this great Nation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

All pro forma amendments were with- 
drawn. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move that all debate on the bill close in 
10 minutes. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment to the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. Cocuran] to 
the effect that all debate on this bill and 
all amendments thereto do now close. 

Mr. COCHRAN. That is satisfactory 
to me. : 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Mississippi to the motion of the 
gentleman from Missouri. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the motion of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri, as amended. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore, Mr, Lan- 
HAM, having resumed the chair, Mr. 
Cooper, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, reported that that Committee 
had had under consideration the bill 
H. R. 5590, pursuant to House Resolu- 
tion 672, and reported the same back to 
the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Lan- 
HAM). Under the rule, the previous ques- 
tion is ordered. The question is on the 
engrossment and third reading of the 
bill. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 


third time. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
question is on the passage of the bill. 
Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. 


The 
Mr. 


Speaker, on that I demand the yeas and 


nays. 


The yeas and nays were ordered. 
The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 202, nays 88, not voting 138, 


as follows: 
[Roll No, 122] 
YEAS—202 

Allen, La. Gavin Merrow 
Andersen, Gerlach Miller, Mo. 

H. Carl Gibson Mills 
Anderson, Calif. Gifford Monroney 
Anderson, Gillespie Morrison, La. 

N. Mex. Goodwin Morrison, N. O. 
Andresen, Gordon Mundt 

August H. Gorski Murdock 

Andrews, Ala. Granger Myers 
Andrews, N.Y Grant, Ala. Norton 
Angell Gregory O’Brien, Ill. 
Arends Gross O'Brien, Mich 
Arnold Hagen O'Brien, N. Y. 
Auchincloss Hale O'Connor 

arden Hall, O’Hara 
Barrett Edwin Arthur O'Konski 
Bates, Ky. Hall, O'Toole 
Bates, Mass. Leonard W. Patton 
Beall Halleck Peterson, Fla. 
Beckworth Hancock Peterson, Ga. 
Bell Harless, Ariz Phillips 
Bender Harris Pittenger 
Bishop Hart Poage 
Bloom Hébert Powers 
Bolton Herter Priest 
Bonner Hess Rabaut 
Boren Hill Randolph 
Boykin Hobbs Rankin 
Bradley, Mich. Hoch Reed, Ill 
Bradley. Pa. Hoffman Reed. N. Y 
Brehm Holmes, Mass. Rivers 
Buck Holmes, Wash. Robsion, Ky. 
Burchill, N. Y. Howell Rogers, 
Butler Hull! Rolph 
Byrne Lac Sa bath 
Canfield Jackson Sadowskl 
Carter Jarman Scriyner 
Case Jennings Sheppard 
Celler Jensen Short 
Chiperfield Johnson, Slaughter 
Cochran Anton J. Snyder 
Coffee Johnson, Ind. Somers, N. Y 
Cole, Mo. Johnson, Spence 
Cole, N. Y. Lyndon B. Stanley 
Cox Johnson, Okla. Starnes, Ala 
Cravens Kean Stevenson 
Crawford Kee Stewart 
Crosser Kefauver Stigler 
Cunningham Kelley Stockman 
Curley Keogh Sumners, Tex. 
Day Kerr Sundstrom 
Dilweg King Talle 
Dingell Kirwan Thomas, Tex. 
Dirksen Kleberg Torrens 
Domengeaux Landis Vinson, Ga 
Dondero Larcade Voorhis, Calif. 
Drewry Lea Walter 
Eberharter LeFevre Wasielewski 
Elliott Lesinski Weaver 
Ellsworth Lewis Welch 
Engel, Mich. Lynch White 
Engle, Calif. McCormack Wickersham 
Feighan McKenzie Wigglesworth 
Fellows McMillan, S. C. Winter 
Fernandez Madden Wolcott 
Fish Manasco Woodruff, Mich. 
Forand Marcantonio Wi Va. 
Fuller Martin, Iowa Worley 
Gamble Martin, Mass. Wright 
Gathings May 

NAYS—88 

Abernethy Clevenger Gossett 
Bennett,Mo. Colmer Graham 
Bland Cooper Gwynne 
Brown Ga. Curtis Heidinger 
Brumbaugh D'Alesandro Hoeven 
Bryson Doughton, N. C. Hope 
Burch, Va. Durham Jenkins 
Camp Dworshak Johnson, 
Cannon, Mo Ellison, Md J. Leroy 
Carlson, Kans. Johnson, 
Carrier Flannagan Luther A. 
Chapman Folger Jonkman 
Church Gilchrist Keefe 
Clason Gillette 


Kunkel Pratt, Sumner, Il. 
Lanham Joseph M. Taber 
LeCompte Ramey Tarver 

e Rees, Kans, Thomason 
Ludlow Richards Tibbott 
McConnell Robertson Vincent, Ky, 
Mahon kwell Vorys, Ohio 
Mason Rodgers, Pa, Vursell 
Michener Rohrbo Wadsworth 
Miller,Conn. Rowe Weichel, Ohio 
Miller, Nebr. Sauthoff Whitten 
Mruk Schwabe Whittington 
Murray, Tenn. Simpson, NI., Willey 
Murray, Wis. Smith, Ohio Wilson 
Norman Smith, Va. Zimmerman 
Norrell Smith, Wis, 
O'Neal Springer 

NOT VOTING—138 

Allen, Il. Grant, Ind, Outland 
Baldwin,Md. Griffiths Pace 
Baldwin, N. Y. Hare Patman 
Barry Harness, Ind. Pfeifer 
Bennett, Mich. Hartley Philbin 
Blackney Hays Ploeser 
Brooks Heffernan Plumley 
Brown, Ohio Hendricks Poulson 
Buckley Hinshaw Pracht, 
Buffett Holifield C. Frederick 
Bulwinkle Horan Price 
Burdick _ Jeffrey Ramspeck 
Burgin Johnson, Reece, Tenn. 
Busbey Calvin D. Rizley 
Cannon, Fla. Johnson, Ward Robinson, Utah 
Ca} li Jones Rooney 
Carson, Ohio Judd Rowan 
Chenoweth Kearney Russell 

rk Kennedy T 
Compton Kilburn Satterfield 
Cooley Kilday Scanlon 
Costello Klein Sch: 

Courtn Knutson Scott 
Daughton, Va. LaFollette Shafer 
vis Lambertson Sheridan 
Dawson Lane Simpson, Pa. 
Delaney Luce Smith, Maine 
ey McCord Smith, W. Va, 
Dickstein McCowen Sparkman 
Dies McGehee Stearns, N. H. 
Disney McGregor Stefan 
Douglas an Sullivan 
Eaton McMillen, Ill. Talbot 
McMurray Taylor 
Elston, Ohio McWilliams Thomas, N. J, 
y Tolan 
Fenton Magnuson Towe 
Fisher Maloney Treadway 
Pitzpa’ Mansfield, Troutman 
Ford Mont. Ward 
Pulbright Mansfield, Tex. Weiss 
n Men Ware 
Furlong er, 

e Monkiewicz Whelchel, Ga. 
Gallagher ott Winstead 
Gearhart Murphy Wolfenden, Pa. 
Gillie Newsome Wolverton, N. J. 


So the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
rs: 

On this vote: 


Mr. Hays for, with Mr. Knutson against, 
Mr. Carson of Ohio for, with Mr, Jones 


against. 
Mr. Dickstein for, with Mr. Brown of Ohio 
against, 


Until further notice: 


Mr. Ramspeck with Mr. Judd. 

Mr. Outland with Mr. Shafer. 

Mr. Winstead with Mr. Jeffrey. 

Mr. Baldwin of Maryland with Mr. Baldwin 
of New York. 

Mr, Pfeifer with Mr. Hartley. 

Mr. Bulwinkle with Mr. Wolverton of New 
Jersey. 

Mr. Clark with Mr. Eaton. 

Mr. Merritt with Mrs. Luce. 

Mr. McGehee with Mr. Elston. 

Mr. Courtney with Mr. Kilburn. 

Mr. Barry with Mr. Wolfenden of Penn- 
sylvania. 
f Mr. Smith of West Virginia with Mr, Tay- 
or. 

Mr. Weiss with Mr. Stefan. 

Mr. Buckley with Mr. Talbot. 

Mr. Sasscer with Mr. Smith of Maine. 

Mr. Mansfield of Montana with Mr. Ploeser. 

Mr. Heffernan with Mr. Fenton. 
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Mr. Kilday with Mr. Reece of Tennessee. 

Mr. Hendricks with Mr. Simpson of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr. Delaney with Mr. Rizley. 

Mr. Pace with Mr. Scott. 

Mr. Hare with Mr. Thomas of New Jersey. 

Mr. Philbin with Mr. Grant of Indiana. 

Mr. Rooney with Mr. Harness of Indiana. 

Mr. Maloney with Mr. McGregor. 

Mr. Mansfield of Texas with Mr. LaFollette. 

Mr. Lane with Mr. Lewis. 

Mr. Dawson with Mr. Allen of Illinois. 

Mr. Davis with Mr. Chenoweth, 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON THE ORGANIZA- 
TION OF CONGRESS 


Mr, SABATH, from the Committee on 
Rules, reported the following concurrent 
resolution (S. Con. Res. 23), which was 
referred to the House Calendar and or- 
dered printed: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That there is 
hereby established a Joint Committee on the 
Organization of the Congress (hereinafter 
referred to as the committee), to be com- 
posed of six Members of the Senate (not 
more than three of whom shall be members 
of the majority party) to be appointed by 
the President of the Senate, and six Members 
of the House of Representatives (not more 
than three of whom shall be members of the 
majority party) to be appointed by the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
Vacancies in the membership of the com- 
mittee shall not affect the power of the 
remaining members to execute the functions 
of the committee, and shall be filled in the 
same manner as in the case of the original 
selection. The committee shall select a 
chairman and a vice chairman from among 
its members. No recommendation shall be 
made by the committee except upon a ma- 
jority vote of the Members representing each 
House, taken separately. 

Sec. 2. The committee shall make a full 
and complete study of the organization and 
operation of the Congress of the United 
States and shall recommend improvements 
in such organization and operation with a 
view toward strengthening the Congress, sim- 
plifying its operations, improving its rela- 
tionships with other branches of the United 
States Government, and enabling it better to 
meet its responsibilities under the Consti- 
tution. This study shall include, but shall 
not be limited to, the organization and oper- 
ation of each House of the Congress; the 
relationship between the two Houses; the 
relationships between the Congress and other 
branches of the Government; the employ- 
ment and remuneration of personnel by the 
Members and the committees of the Con- 
gress; and the structure of, and the relation- 
ships between, the various standing, special, 
and select committees of the Congress: Pro- 
vided, That nothing in this concurrent reso- 
lution shall be construed to authorize the 
committee to recommend any amendment to 
or change in the parliamentary rules govern- 
ing proceedings in either House. 

Sec. 3. (a) The committee, or any duly 
authorized subcommittee thereof, is author- 
ized to sit and act at such places and times 
during the sessions, recesses, and adjourned 
periods of the Seventy-eighth Congress, to 
require by subpena or otherwise the attend- 
ance of such witnesses and the production of 
such books, papers, and documents, to ad- 
minister such oaths, to take such testimony, 
to procure such printing and binding, and to 
make such expenditures as it deems advis- 
able. The cost of stenographic services to 
report such hearings shall not be in excess 
of 25 cents per hundred words. 
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(b) The committee is empowered to ap- 
point and fix the compensation of such ex- 
perts, consultants, technicians, and clerical 
and stenographic assistants as it deems nec- 
essary and advisable, but the compensation 
so fixed shall not exceed the compensation 
prescribed under the Classification Act of 
1923, as amended, for comparable duties, 
The committee may utilize such voluntary 
and uncompensated services as it deems 
necessary and is authorized to utilize the 
services, information, facilities, and person- 
nel of the departments and agencies of the 
Government. 

(c) The committee shall report to the Sen- 
ate and the House of Representatives the 
result of its study, together with its recom- 
mendations, not later than April 1, 1945. If 
the Senate, the House of Representatives, or 
both, are in recess or have adjourned, the 
report shall be made to the Secretary of the 
Senate or the Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, or both, as the case may be. 


With the following amendments: 

On page 3, strike out paragraph (c) up 
to and including line 2 on page 4. 

Page 4, line 3, strike out (d) and insert 
in lieu thereof (c). 

Page 4, line 5, after the word “recommen- 
dations”, strike out the remainder of the 
sentence and insert in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: “not later than April 1, 1945.” 


UNITED STATES NAVY ADDITIONAL 
ORDNANCE PRODUCTION FACILITIES 


Mr. SABATH, from the Committee on 
Rules, submitted the following privileged 
resolution (H. Res. 664, Rept. No. 2044) 
on the bill S. 2194, which was referred to 
the House Calendar and ordered printed, 


Resolved, That immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution it shall be in 
order to move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the consideration 
of S. 2194, a bill authorizing appropriations 
for the United States Navy for additional 
ordnance manufacturing and production fa- 
cilities, and for other purposes. That after 
general debate, which shall be confined to 
the bill and shall continue not to exceed 1 
hour, to be equally divided and controlled by 
the chairman and the ranking minority 
member of the Committee on Naval Affairs, 
the bill shall be read for amendment under 
the 5-minute rule. At the conclusion of the 
reading of the bill for amendment, the Com- 
mittee shall rise and report the same to the 
House with such amendments as may have 
been adopted, and the previous question shall 
be considered as ordered un the bill and 
amendments thereto to final passage without 
intervening motion except one motion to re- 
commit. 


RECLAMATION WORK 


Mr. WHITE, from the Committee on 
Irrigation and Reclamation, submitted 
a conference report and statement on 
the bill H. R. 3429, for printing under 
the rule. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend my re- 
marks in the Appendi:: of the RECORD 
and include therein an editorial from 
the Oil City Derrick. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection, 

SAN FRANCISCO HONORS GREECE 


Mr. ROLPH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROLPH. Mr. Speaker, on Novem- 
ber 26, 1944, approximately 10,0C0 peo- 
ple assembled in San Francisco’s munici- 
pal auditorium to celebrate Greek lib- 
eration. A beautiful pageant depicted 
thrilling episodes in Grecian history. 

The hearts and souls not only of those 
with Hellenic blood in their veins but 
all liberty-loving Americans are stirred 
in knowing that the Nazis have been 
expelled. Greece is free. At the San 
Francisco gathering, every reference to 
the 4-year struggle against Hitler was 
greeted with tremendous applause. No 
one will ever forget the intense loyalty 
and devotion of those present. 


But deep interest in Greece by Ameri- . 


cans is nothing new. In 1821 the brave 
little country regained its independence 
from Turkey, James Monroe was Presi- 
dent of the United States at the time. 
Speakers in the Congress expressed satis- 
faction that Greece had been able to set 
up her own government. Federal au- 
thorities in Washington sent medical 
supplies and food to the new nation. Our 
two countries have always been ex- 
tremely friendly. 

Accounts of current Hellenic events 
are confusing to all Americans, Ameri- 
can-Greeks desire to see their mother 
country restored to order. They want 
to see it get along and prosper. They 
do not want any revolution. 

Not once since 1821 has Greece been 
threatened with civil war. Always 
changes have been accomplished without 
bloodshed. As in the United States it- 
self, constitutional methods invariably 
prevail. Americans are confident the 
present situation will be met in the same 
statesmanlike manner. We extend greet- 
ings and best wishes to a brave people 
and a gallant nation. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks on two different subjects. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 


HOUR OF MEETING TOMORROW 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today, it adjourn to 
meet tomorrow at 11 o’clock. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, and I do not propose to 
object, I would like to inquire of the dis- 
tinguished majority leader what will 
happen to the bill we have just passed; 
‘that is, the clerk-hire bill. Can the 
‘gentleman tell us what will be the dis- 
position of that legislation? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
welcome that inquiry, in a sense. Of 
course, I have no knowledge of what will 
take place. But I hope and assume that 
tomorrow, while the deficiency appro- 
priations bill is pending, an amendment 
will be offered, having the effect exactly 
of the bill adopted by the House today. 
It seems to me it would be unnecessary, 
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in view of the fact that we are now con- 
sidering the deficiency appropriations 
bill, to send two bills to the Senate. As- 
suming a point of order can be made, 
and I do not undertake to pass upon 
what any occupant of the chair might 
rule on a point of order, but assuming 
that a point of order is made, and as- 
suming under the rules of the House, 
the point of order would have to be sus- 
tained, it seems to me in view of the fact 
that the House has taken action as it 
has, and expressed itself.as it has, I 
would hope that no Member would make 
a point of order. The bill has been de- 
bated on its merits and the House has 
expressed itself, and those who are op- 
posed to it have had an opportunity of 
placing themselves on record. It would 
be my hope that the policy of a good 
sport and good loser would be adopted 
by anyone who voted against the bill. I 
do not knew if that answers the gentle- 
man’s question. 

Mr. FISH. Yes; it answers my ques- 
tion completely. I thoroughly agree 
with the gentleman that the Members 
who voted against the bill ought to re- 
frain from making a point of order. 

Mr. McCORMACK. We will continue 
with the consideration of the deficiency 
appropriation bill. Then we will take up 
probably the admirals bill, which I un- 
derstand has been more or less ironed out. 
Then I gave a promise last week that 
the Jackson Hole would be put on the 
program for this week. I do not like to 
break my promise. 

Mr. FISH. I hope the gentleman be- 
fore he makes a definite commitment 
will remember that some of us have 
special orders tomorrow, and we would 
like to address the House before 6 or 7 
o’clock at night. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
will remember that a member of the 
Committee on Rules last week very cour- 
teously served notice on me that it is his 
intention to exercise his right under the 
rule and have members of the Committee 
call up the rule on the Jackson Hole bill, 
it having been reported out of the gentle- 
man’s committee for a period longer than 
7 legislative days. I placed it on the 
program and I told him it would be on 
the program, and be brought up next 
week, which is this week. Tomorrow is 
the last day. I gave a promise to the 
House and I am going to keep my promise 
if I can. If it cannot be kept, it will be 
because of circumstances over which I 
have no control. I prefer not to have 
the bill up. I would not have such a bill 
on the program if I had my way, I will 
be frank to say. 

Mr. FISH. Would there be any differ- 
ence if the bill came up on Monday next. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I made a promise 
that the bill would come up this week. So 
far as Iam concerned, if the House takes 
a position contrary to my wishes on this 
bill I would welcome it, but I am going 
to stick by the commitment that I made. 

If the deficiency bill gets through at a 
reasonable time tomorrow these things 
can be accomplished, but, of course, if 
it goes on to 5 o’clock, then I don’t think 
that anyone would think I am violating 
a promise by not taking up the Jackson 
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Hole bill at that time. I shall keep my 
promise unless circumstances present a 
different situation. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. If 
the Jackson Hole bill should by any 
chance not be reached tomorrow, it would 
be in order for Monday, would it not? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I feel the commit- 
ment I made would mean that I should 
have to bring it up as soon asI can. To 
be absolutely frank, I hope the Jackson 
Hole bill does not come up tomorrow, 
though I intend to keep my commitment, 
if I can. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, fur- 
ther reserving the right to object, so far 
as the clerical help bill which has just 
been passed, is concerned, as the gentle- 
man knows, I was opposed to this pro- 
cedure. I did not like to see it done in 
this way, to have it taken up in the midst 
of the consideration of an appropriation 
bill. However, inasmuch as such a large 
majority of the House approved of that 
procedure, I hope that no one will object 
tomorrow to the interjection and inser- 
tion of this important legislative bill in 
the regular appropriation bill under con- 
sideration, in violation of the rules of the 
House, but in keeping with the senti- 
ments of a majority of the House. 

Mr. McCORMACK. If that were done 
Iam sure my friend the gentleman from 
Michigan would agree that it would be 
in conformity with the rules of the 
House, considering the action that has 
been taken. 

Mr. MICHENER. I would take just 
the opposite view; I would say that the 
Chairman would hold that any legisla- 
tive language in an appropriation bill is 
subject to a point of order unless the ap- 
propriation has been authorized by law. 
This could not be authorized by law 
until it had passed the Senate and the 
President signed the bill. I could make 
a point of order against this tomorrow, 
or any other Member could make a point 
of order against it, and the Chair would 
have to sustain the point of order; but 
in view of what has happened I hope 
that will not be done. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
has clarified it in my mind. I agree with 
the gentleman’s statement as to the au- 
thority of law and the processes the bill 
would have to go through. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourn today it adjourn to meet at 11 
o’clock tomorrow. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


(Mr. BENDER asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his own remarks in 
the ReEcorp:) 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the previous order of the House the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. JONK- 
MAN] is recognized for 10 minutes. 


SHIPPING FACILITIES FOR OFFSHORE 
SUGAR 
Mr. JONKMAN. Mr. Speaker, last 
spring I called attention to the neglect 
of Government agencies charged with ad- 
ministering the supply and distribution 
of sugar. It was especially emphasized 
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that trans-Atlantic shipping lying idle 
in New York Harbor for want of dock- 
side facilities while waiting to reload, 
could and should be utilized for bringing 
in sugar from Caribbean ports. Gov- 
ernment agencies took that course and 
a number of ships were released and as- 
signed to the task of bringing in off- 
shore sugar. Thereupon they immedi- 
ately restored to commercial users of 
sugar 80 percent of the 1941 allotment 
of sugar which had previously been cut 
to 70 percent of 1941 use. 

Notwithstanding the amelioration 
through this correction there was still an 
acute and disastrous shortage of sugar 
throughout the current year. In the 
fall, sugar for canning was practically 
unobtainable by housewives. Fruit crops 
were wasted, destroyed, and dumped, 
even after going to the trouble and ex- 
pense of picking them. The tragedy 
was even worse than that, if I may re- 
cord a single instance. One fruit grow- 
er in my district, a man only 45 years of 
age, enjoyed the first big peach crop from 
an orchard that he had nurtured for 
years. In September, after selling a few 
loads on the city market for about what 
it would cost to pick them—although he 
had picked them himself—he was told 
by buyers on the market that they did 
not want his peaches because there was 
no sugar. obtainable for canning pur- 
poses. He took his load of peaches back 
to the farm and in despair he hanged 
himself beside the load of unwanted 
peaches. In an adjoining part of his 
barn, when they found him, were another 
80 to 90 half-bushel baskets of peaches, 
ready for the market. This man, under 
the slogan that “food will win the war” 
had done his part toward the winning of 
the war only to find that the inability of 
the civilian administration to efficiently 
back the war effort, brought all his 
splendid efforts and success to naught. 

I am informed that in my district 
and in that locality 500 bushels of 
peaches were dumped into one ravine 
because there was no market, because 
there was no sugar for canning. All 
over the district I was confronted with 
“complaints about the acute sugar short- 
age, alike for commercial consumption 
or canning purposes. 

Mr. Speaker, the American people 
have always been and still are willing 
to make any sacrifices and bear any 
tragedy necessary to win the war and 
win it quickly, but they are not content 
to stand by and see our civil adminis- 
tration take away from our military 
leadership and our fighting forces the 
credit of winning the war and at the 
same time excuse their neglect and in- 
efficiency in the handling of the civilian 
responsibility in the war effort, under the 
claim that their whole effort is centered 
on winning the war in the field of battle. 

The administration’s first and great 
responsibility is to furnish to our fight- 
ing forces everything that is needed for 
them to win the war and win it quickly, 
but they cannot thereby avoid the sec- 
ondary responsibility of furnishing the 
home front with everything possible, not 
needed or used by the military, to the 
end that the home front can back the 
war effort. To meet this secondary ob- 
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ligation and especially in the matter of 
our sugar supply for 1945, will require 
the administration’s best efforts. 

In the last week I have received letters 
and telegrams from my State and dis- 
trict expressing apprehension about a 
more serious sugar shortage in 1945 than 
was experienced in the current year. 
And it seems to me that their fears are 
well grounded, for yesterday I received 
a report on the sugar situation by the 
Food Supply and Allocation Committee, 
being a subcommittee to the Food In- 
dustry War Committee, a trade organi- 
zation, which was shocking to me. 

It showed that on October 1, 1940, 
sugar stocks in the continental United 
States totaled 1,320,564 short tons raw 
value; that on October 1, 1943, they 
totaled 860,944 short tons raw value, and 
that this year on October 1 they had 
Giminished to 465,000 short tons raw 
value, the lowest level in more than 10 
years. 

Think of it, on October 1 of this year, 
we began facing next year with a little 
better than half the stock pile we had 
last year at the same time and a little 
more than a third what we had in 1940 
at the same time. There is indeed cause 
for alarm. 

Sugar— 


As is quite well known, and as the re- 
port I have referred to states— 
is a vital energy food. Its nutritional impor- 
tance is increased during the strain of a war 
period when civilian morale must be main- 
tained. About 16 percent of the total food 
energy requirements of the people of the 
United States during pre-war years were sup- 
plied directly by cane and beet sugar. In ad- 
dition, sucrose (cane and beet sugar) is an 
essential ingredient or an integral component 
part of many major processed food items of 
bakeries, bottlers of soft drinks, canners and 
preservers of fruits and vegetables, confec- 
tionery and chocolate manufacturers, packers 
of cereal products, meat packers, milk and 
milk product processors (like condensed milk, 
ice cream, frozen confections, etc.), makers 
of flavoring extracts, of sirups, to mention 
only a few. 


This report further states that the cur- 
rent sugar shortage has been caused 
chiefly by: 

1, Inadequate assignment of ships to bring 
in raw sugar that is available in the offshore 


areas. 
2. Insufficient continental production of 
sugar. 

These are still the same reasons ad- 
vanced by me as a member of the Repub- 
lican Congressional Food Study Commit- 
tee last spring and it is to b2 hoped that 
all the Government agencies responsible 
will lend every effort to use all available 
ocean tonnage that can be used without 
impairing war shipping, to the maximum 
extent. At the same time they should 
use every effort possible to increase cane- 
and beet-sugar production in the United 
States, which, of course, involves no 
ocean shipping. 

The report to the Food Industry War 
Committee offers a program which I þe- 
lieve will afford substantial relief, in 
which I concur, and which is as follows: 

RECOMMENDATIONS TO IMPROVE CONDITIONS 

Unless constructive action is taken quickly 
by all governmental agencies having any re- 
sponsibility for formulating sugar policies, 
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we face a particularly difficult situation in 
distribution of sugar to the consumers in the 
United States during the first 9 months of 
1945. 

1, The most vital need is that action be 
taken at once to provide adequate shipping 
to bring in raw sugar so that refineries can 
operate at uninterrupted capacity. 

2. All possible steps should be taken to 
encourage maximum sugar production in the 
United States in 1945 for which ocean ship- 
ping is not required. 

3. Increased production in offshore areas 
should be stimulated to provide increased 
sugar for 1946. 

4. The Government should give domestic 
refiners assistance on manpower and neces- 
sary equipment priorities. 

5. The present rationing and allocation 
program should be revamped so that it can 
be administered more efficiently, thereby 
avoiding loose and illegal distribution of 
sugar. 

6. No sugar should be diverted to high-test 
molasses to make industrial alcohol. 


OTHER SUPPLEMENTARY RECOMMENDATIONS 
OFFERED 


Besides the six major recommenda- 
tions set forth above, the committee 
makes six additional recommendations 
that supplement the earlier proposals: 


1. Governmental agencies charged with 
sugar control should measure, as accurately 
as possible, the over-all supply of sugar for 
1945, including the carry-over. 

2. Similarly these Government agencies 
should agree on realistic estimates of our 
requirements taking into account adminis- 
trative problems in controlling sugar distri- 
bution. For example in 1944 sugar deliveries 
are running about 750,000 tons above original 
estimates of requirements. 

3. We recommend that the armed forces 
study their requirements carefully so they 
will be certain to have a sufficient quantity, 
but avoid building up a needlessly high stock 
pile. 

4. Government agencies should measure 
our domestic sugar needs carefully before as- 
signing sugar for distribution to our allies, 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration (U. N. R. R. A.) and Lend-. 
Lease. While the objective of supplying 
sugar to these groups is commendable, there 
is no reason why it should be done at too 
great a sacrifice to the United States con- 
sumers of sugar and sweetened products. 
Domestic consumption, under the rationing 
systems, already have been drastically cur- 
tailed. 

5. We should avoid, as much as possible, 
bringing refined sugar to the United States 
for trans-shipment abroad. We should uti- 
lize the refining capacity in Cuba for direct 
shipment from Cuba to its final destination 
for at least a portion of Army, Lend-Lease, 
and U. N. R. R. A. sugar requirements. Also 
Taw sugar supplies might be sent direct to 
north Africa, France, or Belgium for refining. 

6. We should make certain that every pos- 
sible pound of European beet sugar produc- 
tion is utilized to lighten the relief load on 
Western Hemisphere sugar supplies. 


Mr. JONKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and to include therein cer- 
tain quotations. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 
By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 


To Mr. Burret, for this week, on ac- 
count of personal illness, 
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To Mr. Horan, for 3 days, on account 
of illness, 

To Mr. Kiipay (at the request of Mr. 
LUTHER JOHNSON cf Texas), for today, on 
account of important Government busi- 
ness. 

To Mr. DLWId, for the remainder of 
the week, on account of important of- 
ficial business. 

To Mr. McCowen (at the request of 
Mr, JENKINS) indefinitely, on account of 
death in family. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
hour on Monday next after disposition of 
business on the Speaker’s desk and other 
special orders. 

I do this in case the time I have for to- 
morrow is not available to me. I am 
rather hopeful I will be reached tomor- 
row. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. KLEIN, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that com- 
mittee had examined and found truly 
enrolled a bill of the House of the follow- 
ing title, which was thereupon signed by 
the Speaker: 

H. R. 4311. An act to authorize the appoint- 


ment of two additional Assistant Secretaries 
of State, 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled bill of the Senate of 
the following title: 

S. J. Res. 156. Joint resolution to extend 
the statute of limitation in certain cases. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. KLEIN, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that com- 
mittee did on this day present to the 
President, for his approval, bills of the 
House of the following titles: 

H. R. 1744. An act to provide Government 
protection to widows and children of de- 
ceased World War No, 1 veterans, and for 
other purposes; 

H. R. 4311. An act to authorize the ap- 
pointment of two additional Assistant Sec- 
retaries of State; 

H. R. 4366. An act for the relief of Alex 
Wylie, and the estate of James Evans; and 

H. R. 4917. An act conferring upon the 
State of Montana authority to exchange for 
other lands certain lands selected by the 
State of Montana for the use of the University 
of Montana for biological station purposes 
pursuant to the act of March 3, 1905 (33 Stat. 
1080). 

ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. D’ALESANDRO. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 6 o’clock and 9 minutes p. m.) the 
House, pursuant to its previous order, 
adjourned until tomorrow, December 8, 
1944, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


2064. Under clause 2 of rule XXIV a 
_letter from the Chairman, United States 
Tariff Commission, transmitting copy of 
the estimate of personnel requirements 
of the United States Tariff Commission 
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for the quarter ending March 31, 1945, 
was taken from the Speaker's table and 
referred to the Committee on the Civil 
Service. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. COCHRAN: Committee on Accounts. 
H. R. 5590. A bill to increase clerk hire, and 
for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2029). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. 

Mr. BONNER: Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. Interim report pur- 
suant to House Resolution 52. Resolution to 
continue the investigation by the Commit- 
tee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
begun under House Resolution 281, Seventy- 
seventh Congress Rept. No. 2030). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr. CAPOZZOLI: Committee on the Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. Interim report 
pursuant to House Resolution 52. Resolu- 
tion to continue the investigation by the 
committee on the Merchant Marine and Fish- 
erles begun under House Resolution 281, 
Seventy-seventh Congress (Rept. No. 2031). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. BLAND: Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. H. R. 5387.. A bill to 
amend sections 101 (a) and 212 (b) (2) of 
the Merchant Marine Act of 1936, as amend- 
ed; with amendment (Rept. No. 2032). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. 

Mr WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 1898. An act to amend section 99 of the 
Judicial Code, as amended, so as to change 
the term of the District Court for the 
District of North Dakota at Minot, N. Dak.; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 2033). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. SABATH: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 671. Resolution for the consid- 
eration of the bill (S. 2019) to establish the 
grade of fleet admiral of the United States 
Navy, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 2034). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. SABATH: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 672. Resolution for the consid- 
eration of H. R. 5590, to increase clerk hire, 
and for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2035). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H. R. 4425. A bill to incorporate the 
Regular Veterans’ Association; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 2036). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. ROCKWELL: Committee on Irrigation 
and Reclamation, S. 1571. An act to pro- 
vide that the transmountain tunnel con- 
structed in connection with the Colorado-Big 
Thompson project shall be known as the 
“Alva B. Adams Tunnel”; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2037). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. COLE of New York: Commitee on In- 
sular Affairs, H. R. 5570. A bill to provide 
that the term of office of the Governor of 
Puerto Rico shall expire 60 days from the 
enactment of this act and at the end of each 
4-year period thereafter; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2038). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. RAMSPECK: Committee on the Civil 
Service. H. R. 4683. A bill to amend the 
Civil Service Retirement Act approved May 
29, 1930, as amended, so as to exempt an- 
nuity payments under such act from tax- 
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ation; with amendment (Rept. No. 2039). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. BLOOM: Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. H. R. 4988. A bill for the relief of 
certain officers and employees of the Foreign 
Service of the United States who, while in 
the course of their respective duties, suffered 
losses of personal property by reason of war 
conditions; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2040). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. RANDOLPH: Committee on the District 
of Columbia. H. R. 5159. A bill to regulate 
in the District of Columbia the transfer of 
shares of stock in corporations and to make 
uniform the law with reference thereto; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 2041). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. X 

Mr. WHITE: Committee of conference, 
H. R. 3429. A bill to amend section 1 of an 
act entitled “An act authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to employ engineers and 
economists for consultation purposes on im- 
portant reclamation work,” approved Febru- 
ary 28, 1929 (45 Stat. 1406); as amended by 
the act of April 22, 1940 (54 Stat. 148); with 
amendment (Rept. No. 2042). And ordered 
to be printed. 

Mr, SABATH: Committee on Rules. Sen- 
ate Concurrent Resolution 23. Senate con- 
current resolution establishing a Joint Com- 
mittee on the Organization of the Congress; 
with amendments (Rept. No. 2043). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. SABATH: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 664. Resolution providing for the 
consideration of S. 2194, a bill authorizing 
appropriations for the United States Navy 
for additional ordnance manufacturing and 
production facilities, and for other purposes; 
without amendment. (Rept. No. 2044). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar, 

Mr. O'CONNOR: Committee on Irrigation 
and Reclamation. H.R.4932. A bill to 
amend sections 4, 7, and 17 of the Reclama- 
tion Project Act of 1939 (53 Stat. 1187) for 
the purpose of extending the time in which 
amendatory contracts may be made, and for 
other related purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No, 2045). Referred to the Commit- 


tee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. CELLER: 

H. R. 5592. A bill to increase compensation 
of Members of Senate and House, Delegates, 
and Resident Commissioners; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MAY: 

H. R. 5593. A bill to provide that commis- 
sioned and warrant officers placed in St. Eliza- 
beths Hospital or certain United States Pub- 
lic Health Service hospitals shall be liable to 
pay such rate per day as may be prescribed 
from time to time by the President, and 
to authorize the heads of the several agen- 
cies to deduct such sum from their pay and 
to transmit it to St. Elizabeths Hospital; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. AUCHINCLOSS: 

H. R. 5594. A bill for the relief of the Fair 
Haven Yacht Works; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. FELLOWS: 

H. R. 5595. A bill for the relief of the Mount 
Desert Boat Yard, Inc.; to the Committee on 
Claims. 
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By Mr. FULLER: 

H. R. 5596. A bill for the relief of Hutchin- 
son's Boat Works, Inc.; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. LEONARD W. HALL: 

H. R. 5597. A bill for the relief of the First 
National Bank, of Merrick, N. Y.; to the Com- 
mittee on- Claims. 

H. R. 5598. A bill for the relief of Bruns 
Kimball & Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. KING: 

H. R. 5599. A bill for the relief of the San 
Pedro Boat Works; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. PHILLIPS: 

H. R. 5600. A bill for the relief of the Chan- 

nel Boat Co.; to the Committee on Claims, 
By Mrs. SMITH of Maine: 

H. R. 5601. A bill for the relief of Reed 
Bros.; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 5602. A bill for the relief of S. B. 
Norton & Son; to the Committee on Claims. 


SENATE 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 8, 1944 


(Legislative day of Tuesday, November 
21, 1944) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: í 


Eternal Spirit, whom we seek in vain 
without unless we first find Thee within, 
may the-hush of Thy presence fall now 
upon our driven lives. In a time for 
greatness save us from inner cowardice 
which makes us unwilling to pay the 
price of better things. We confess that 
too often we have desired Thy coming, 
but not through us; we have sought for 
a new order that would leave our own 
lives still unchanged. 

By the light of a guiding star, by the 
song of a heavenly host, by the lure of 
a lowly manger, by the smile of a little 
child, reveal to us the false pride that 
inflates our petty knowledge and grant 
us the humility that stoops to learn Thy 
ways. Give us a part in bringing in a 
world delivered from disorder and ag- 
gression a civilization saved from col- 
lapse and catastrophe, a humanity re- 
deemed from another and more dread- 
ful dark age: 


“Til rise at last to span 
Its firm foundations broad, 
The commonwealth of man, 
The city of our God.” 


Amen. 


DESIGNATION OF ACTING PRESIDENT 
PRO TEMPORE 


The Secretary, Edwin A. Halsey, read 

the following letter: 
UNITED STATES SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D. C., December 8, 1944. 
To the Senate: 

Being temporarily absent from the Sen- 
ate, I appoint Hon. KENNETH MCKELLAR, & 
Senator from the State of Tennessee, to per- 
form the duties of the Chair during my 


absence. 
CARTER GLASS, 
President pro tempore, 


Mr. McKELLAR thereupon took the 
chair as Acting President pro tempore, 
xC——569 
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THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. HILL, and by unani- 
mous consent, the reading of the Journal 
of the proceedings of the calendar day 
Thursday, December 7, 1944, was dis- 
pensed with, and the Journal was ap- 
proved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Rep- 
resentatives, by Mr. McLeod, one of its 
clerks, announced that the House had 
agreed to the amendment of the Senate 
to each of the following bills of the 
House: ; 

H. R. 933. A bill for the relief of Conrad 
H. Clark; and 

H. R. 3929. A bill for the relief of Katherine 
Scherer. 


The message also announced that the 
House had passed a bill (H. R. 5590) to 
increase clerk hire, and for other pur- 
poses, in which it requested the concur- 
rence of the Senate. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 


‘the following enrolled bills, and they 


were signed by the Acting President pro 
tempore: 

H. R. 933. An act for the relief of Conrad 
H. Clark and Rocco Cellette; and 

H. R. 3929. An act for the relief of Kather- 
ine Scherer. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 
Mr. HILL. I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. : 
The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 
The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 


following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Alken Gerry O'Daniel 
Austin Gillette O'Mahoney 
Bailey Green Overton 
Ball Guffey Radcliffe 
Bankhead Gurney Reed 

Bilbo Hall Revercomb 
Brewster Hatch Reynolds 
Broo Hayden Robertson 
Buck Hill Russell 
Burton Holman Shipstead 
Bushfield Jenner Smith 
Butler Johnson, Calif. Stewart 
Byrd Johnson, Colo. Taft 
Capper Kilgore Thomas, Okla 
Caraway La Follette Tunnell 
Chandler Langer Vandenberg 
Clark, Idaho Lucas Wagner 
Clark, Mo, McClellan Walsh 
Connally McFarland Weeks 
Cordon McKellar Wheeler 
Danaher Maloney Wherry 
Davis Maybank White 
Downey Mead Wiley 
Ellender Millikin Willis 
Ferguson Murray Wilson 
George Nye 


Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sena- 
tor from Virginia [Mr. Grass! is absent 
from the Senate because of illness. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. PEPPER] 
is absent on important public business. 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. McCar- 
RAN] and the Senator from Utah IMr. 
Murpock] are detained on official busi- 
ness. - 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
BARKLEY] and the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr, CHàavxz] are unavoidably de- 
tained. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. AN- 
pRews], the Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. EasTLAN DI, the Senator from Nevada 
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Mr. Scrucuam], the Senator from Utah 
Mr. Tuomas], the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. Truman], the Senator from Mary- 
land {Mr. Typincs], and the Senator 
from Washington IMr. WALLGREN] are 
necessarily absent. 

Mr. WHERRY. The following Sena- 
tors are necessarily absent: 

The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Bripces], the Senator from New Jersey 
[Mr. Hawkes], the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Moore], and the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. TOBEY]. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Seventy-seven Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is 


present. 
CREDENTIALS 


Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, I have 
the honor to send to the desk the cer- 
tificate of election of my distinguished 
colleague [Mr, AIKEN] as a Senator from 
the State of Vermont for a term of 6 
years, beginning the 3d day of January 
1945. It has been signed by His Excel- 
leney the Governor of Vermont, William 
H. Wills, and countersigned by the secre- 
tary of state, Rawson C. Myrick, 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The credentials will be read. 

The credentials were read and ordered 
to be filed, as follows: 


- STATE OF VERMONT. 
To the PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE OF THE 
UNITED STATES: 

This is ta certify that on the 7th day of 
November 1944 Grorce D. Arken was duly 
chosen by the qualified electors of the State 
of Vermont a Senator from said State to 
represent said State in the Senate of the 
United States for the term of 6 years, be- 
ginning on the 3d day of January 1945, 

Witness: His Excellency our Governor Wil- 
liam H. Wills and our seal hereto affixed at 
Montpelier this 5th day of December in the 
year of our Lord 1944, 

WX. H. WItts, 
Governor, 
By the Governor: 
[SEAL] Rawson C. MYRICK, 
Secretary of State. 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent the credentials of the distinguished 
Governor of South Carolina, Hon. OLIN D, 
JOHNSTON, who has been recently elected 
for a full 6-year term in the United 
States Senate commencing in January. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. President, the Gover- 
nor of South Carolina is a native of my 
home county of Anderson, and I am very 
happy indeed to join with the distin- 
guished senior Senator from South Caro- 
lina in connection with the presentation 
of his credentials. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The credentials will be read. 

The credentials were read and ordered 
to be filed, as follows: 

To the PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE OF THE 
UNITED STATES: 

This is to certify that on the 7th day of 
November 1944, OLIN D. JoHNSTON was duly 
chosen by the qualified electors of the State 
of South Carolina, a Senator from said 
State to represent the said State in the Sen- 
ate of the United States for a term of six (6) 
years, beginning on the 3d day of January 
1945. 

At an official meeting of the State board of 
canvassers on December 2, 1944, in the office 
of the secretary of state, OLIN D. JOHNSTON 
was officially declared elected to the United 
States Senate. 
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Witness: His Excellency our Governor, and 
our secretary of state, and our seal hereto 
affixed at Columbia, S. C., this, the 2d day of 
December 1944. 

OLIN D. JOHNSTON, 
Governor, 
By the Governor: 
[sta] W. P. BLACKWELL, 
Secretary of State. 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I present 
the certificate of the Governor of Kansas 
certifying to the reelection of Senator 
CLYDE M. REED at the election held on No- 
vember 7, last, and ask that it be read. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The credentials will be read. 

The credentials were read and ordered 
to be filed, as follows: 


STATE OF KANSAS, 
Executive Department. 
CERTIFICATE OF ELECTION 
To the PRESDENT OF THE SENATE OF THE 
UNTTED STATES: 

This is to certify that on the 7th day of 
November 1944, CLYDE M. REED was duly 
chosen by the qualified electors of the State 
of Kansas as Senator from said State to rep- 
Tesent said State in the Senate of the United 
States for the term of 6 years, beginning on 
the 3d day of January 1945. 

Witness: His Excellency our Governor, 
Andrew F. Schoeppel, and our seal hereto 
affixed at Topeka, Kans., this 5th day of De- 
cember, in the year of our Lord 1944. 

ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL, 
Governor. 
By the Governor: 
[SEAL] FRANK J. RYAN, 
Secretary of State. 


FILIPINO REHABILITATION COMMISSION 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Chair has received the resig- 
nation of the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
CLARK] as a member of the Filipino Re- 
habilitation Commission, and, under the 
provisions of Public Law 381, appoints 
the Senator from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN] 
to fill the vacancy. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate the following 
letters, which were referred as indicated: 


FILM SERVICING BUILDING AND VAULTS 


A letter from the Administrator of the 
Federal Works Agency, transmitting a draft 
of proposed legislation to authorize construc- 
tion of a film servicing building and vaults 
(with an accompanying paper); to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 


MERITORIOUS SALARY INCREASES IN 
GOVERNMENTAL SERVICE 

A letter from the President of the United 
States Civil Service Commission, transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, a consolidated report 
and supporting data covering especially meri- 
torious salary increases made by the several 
Government departments and agencies for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1944 (with 
8 papers); to the Committee on 
Civil Service 

eee REQUIREMENTS 

Letters from the Chairman of the United 
States Tariff Commission and the Director, 
Division of Administrative Management, Na- 
tional War Labor Board, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, estimates of personnel require- 
ments for their respective offices for the 
quarter ending March 31, 1945 (with accom- 
—— papers); to the Committee on Civil 


Se or EXECUTIVE PAPERS 


A letter from the Archivist of the United 
States, transmitting, pursuant to law, a list 
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of papers and documents on the files of the 
Departments of War (6), Navy (2), and Agri- 
culture; War Manpower Commission, and 
Office of Censorship which are not needed 
in the conduct of business and have no per- 
manent value or historical interest, and re- 
questing action looking to their disposition 
(with accompanying papers); to a Joint Se- 
lect Committee on the Disposition of Papers 
in the Executive Departments. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore appointed Mr. BARKLEY and Mr. 
BREWSTER members of the committee on 
the part of the Senate. 


ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY—STATEMENT BY 
A. S. GOSS 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent a statement from A. S. Goss, master 
of the National Grange, setting forth the 
views of that organization in favor of 
the St. Lawrence waterway program and 
ask that it be printed in the Recorp and 
appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was referred to the Committee on 
Commerce and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


THE NATIONAL GRANGE, 
Washington, D. C., December 7, 1944. 
To Members of the Senate: 

We have had inquiry as to the position of 
the National Grange on the St. Lawrence 
waterway. For your information, the Na- 
tional Grange has approved the development 
of the St. Lawrence waterway and the devel- 
opment of power connected with it along 
the general lines of the contract between the 
United States Government and the Canadian 
Government, entered into in 1941. With the 
outbreak of hostilities, the Grange modified 
its position with reference to the time of 
development, advocating that development 
should be undertaken at a time which would 
fit in best with war needs. The Grange feels 
that the project should be approved in order 
that plans might be perfected and work un- 
dertaken at a time when, in the judgment of 
the Congress, it would best meet the needs 
of war or unemployment conditions as they 
may develop after the war. 

We feel the project should have congres- 
sional approval. Had it been completed be- 
fore hostilities opened, its contribution to- 
ward our war effort would have paid a larger 
part, if not the full cost, of construction. 
We feel action should be taken without delay 
to pave the way for the development of this 
re whenever conditions make it prac- 

Sincerely yours, 
A. S. Goss, 
Master, the National Grange, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. WALSH, from the Committee on 
Naval Affairs: 

H. R. 1023. A bill to establish a Chief of 
Chaplains of the United States Navy; with 
an amendment (Rept. No. 1370). 

By Mr. ROBERTSON, from the Committee 
on Public Lands and Surveys: 

H. R. 4665. A bill authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to convey certain lands 
in Powell town site, Wyoming, Shoshone rec- 
lamation project, Wyoming, to the University 
of Wyoming; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1371). 

By Mr. ELLENDER (for Mr. TypINGS), 
from the Committee on Territories and In- 
sular Affairs: 

H. R. 4502. A bill to amend the act of Con- 
gress approved May 20, 1935, entitled “An 
act concerning the incorporated town of 
Seward, Territory of Alaska,” as amended; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1372). 


DECEMBER 8 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED 


Mrs, CARAWAY, from the Committee 
on Enrolled Bills, reported that on De- 
cember 7, 1944, that committee presented 
to the President of the United States the 
following enrolled bills: 


S. 218. An act to authorize relief of dis- 
bursing officers of the Army on account of 
loss or deficiency of Government funds, 
vouchers, records, or papers in their charge; 

S. 267. An act relating to marriage and 
divorce among members of the Klamath and 
Modoc Tribes and Yahooskin Band of Snake 
Indians; 

S. 556. An act for the relief of Pedro Jose 
Arrecoechea; 

S. 616. An act for the relief of Mrs. Mary 
Vullo; 

S. 1002. An act to compensate Roy W. Ol- 
sen for the loss of an eye on account of neg- 
ligence of Works Progress Administration 
employees September 25, 1938, at Cranston, 
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S. 1274. An act for the relief of Vodie 
Jackson; 

S. 1462. An act for the relief of Solomon 
and Marie Theriault; 

S. 1557. An act for the relief of Joel A. 
Hart; 

S. 1732. An act for the relief of Arthur 
M. Sellers; 

8.1740. An act conferring jurisdiction 
upon the United States District Court for 
the District of Massachusetts to hear, deter- 
mine, and render judgment upon the claims 
of Marjorie E. Drake, Edith Mae Drake, Min- 
nie L. Bickford, and Irene M. Paolini; 

S. 1756. An act for the relief of William 
Luther Thaxton, Jr., and William Luther 
Thaxton, Sr.; 

S. 1853. An act for the relief of Dr. Frank 
K. Boland, Sr.; 

S. 1869. An act for the relief of Mrs. Mamie 
Dutch Vaughn; 

S. 1897. An act for the relief of Mrs. Sophia 
Tannenbaum; 

S. 1899. An act conferring jurisdiction 
upon the United States District Court for the 
District of Massachusetts to hear, determine, 
and render judgment upon the claim of 
Alfred Files; 

S. 1900. An act conferring jurisdiction 
upon the United States District Court for the 
District of Massachusetts to hear, determine, 
and render judgment upon the claim of the 
estate of Bertha L. Tatrault; 

S. 1942. An act for the relief of Dr. E. S. 
Axtell; 

S. 1958. An act for the relief of Fire Dis- 
trict No. 1 of the town of Colchester, Vt.; 

S. 1960. An act for the relief of Clifford E. 
Long and Laura C. Long; 

S. 1968. An act for the relief of Elizabeth 
A. Becker; 

S. 1987. An act for the relief of Gordon 
Lewis Coppage; 

S. 1993. An act for the relief of the estates 
of Joseph B. Gowen and Ruth V. Gowen; 

S. 1997 An act for the relief of Jack Stow- 
ers, B. & O. Store, and Cotton County Poul- 
try & Egg Co.: 

S. 2006. An act for the relief of J. A. Davis; 

S. 2008. An act for the relief of Herman 
Philyaw; 

S. 2042. An act for the relief of the legal 
guardian of Nancy Frassrand, a minor; 

S. 2064. An act for the relief of Richard 
H. Beall; 

S. 2168. An act for the relief of certain dis- 
bursing officers of the Army of the United 
States, and for other purposes; and 

S. J. Res. 156. Joint resolution to extend the 
statute of limitation in certain cases. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 
Bills and a joint resolution were in- 
troduced, read the first time, and, by 
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unanimous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 
By Mr. HILL: 

S. 2213. A bill to provide for rural tele- 
phones and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. DAVIS: 

S. 2214. A bill for the relief of Randall A. 
Kavanaugh; to the Committee on Claims. 

S. J. Res. 163. Joint resolution to recognize 
the services of persons engaged in adminis- 
tration of the Selective Service System; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H. R. 5590) to increase clerk 
hire, and for other purposes, was read 
twice by its title and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 


AMENDMENT OF TRANSPORTATION ACT 
OF 1940—AMENDMENT 


Mr. BANKHEAD submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him to 
the bill (H. R. 4184) to amend section 
321, title III, part II, Transportation 
Act of 1940, with respect to the move- 
ment of Government traffic, which was 
ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 


CONTINUATION OF AUTHORITY TO 
STUDY AND SURVEY PROBLEMS OF 
SMALL BUSINESS ENTERPRISES 


Mr. MURRAY submitted the follow- 
ing resolution (S. Res. 349), which was 
referred to the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate: 


Resolved, That the authority conferred by 
Senate Resolution 298, Seventy-sixth Con- 
gress, third session, as agreed to October 8, 
1940 (providing for study and survey of the 
problems of American small business enter- 
prise), and continued by Senate Resolution 
66, Seventy-eighth Congress, first session, as 
agreed to January 25, 1943, is hereby further 
continued in full force and effect during the 
Seventy-ninth Congress. 


HEARINGS BEFORE COMMITTEE ON PUB- 
LIC LANDS AND SURVEYS DURING SEV- 
ENTY-NINTH CONGRESS 


Mr. HATCH submitted the following 
resolution (S. Res. 350), which was re- 
ferred to the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys, or any subcommittee 
thereof, hereby is authorized, during the 
Seventy-ninth Congress, to send for persons, 
books, and papers; to administer oaths; and 
to employ a stenographer at a cost not ex- 
ceeding 25 cents per hundred words to report 
such hearings as may be had on any subject 
referred to said committee, the total ex- 
penses pursuant to this resolution (which 
shall not exceed $5,000) to be paid from the 
contingent fund of the Senate; and that 
the committee, or any subcommittee thereof, 
may sit during any session or recess of the 
Senate. 


RESTORATION OF PUBLIC LANDS TO 
UINTAH AND OURAY RESERVATION, 
UTAH—CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. HATCH submitted the following 
report: 

The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
837) to restore and add certain public lands 
to the Uintah and Ouray Reservation in Utah, 
and for other purposes, having met, after 
full and free conference, have agreed to rec- 
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ommend and do recommend to their respec- 
tive Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ments numbered 2, 3, 4, and 5. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate num- 
bered 1, 6, and 7, and agree to the same, 

CARL A. HATCH, 

CHAN GURNEY, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 

J. W. ROBINSON, 

COMPTON I. WHITE, 

HUGH PETERSON, 

K. M. LECOMPTE, 
Managers on the part of the House, 


The report was agreed to. 


NAVAL DIFFICULTIES AND SUCCESSES IN 
THE PACIFIC—ADDRESS BY BRIG. GEN. 
G. C. THOMAS 
[Mr. WALSH asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Recorp an address dealing 

with Naval Difficulties and Successes in the 

Pacific, delivered by Brig. Gen. G. C. Thomas, 

United States Marine Corps, in Los Angeles, 

on Navy Day, October 27, 1944, which appears 

in the Appendix.] 


ANNUAL MESSAGE BY THEODORE W. 
NOYES TO THE ASSOCIATION OF OLDEST 
INHABITANTS OF THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 
[Mr. CAPPER asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Recorp the annual mes- 

sage of Theodore W. Noyes to the Association 
of Oldest Inhabitants of the District of 

Columbia on December 7, 1944, which ap- 

pears in the Appendix.] 

PEARL HARBOR 
[Mr. DAVIS asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “Three Years Ago Today,” from the 

Washington Times-Herald of December 7, 

1944, and an editorial entitled “Lest We For- 

get,” from the Washington Post of December 

7, 1944, both relating to the Pearl Harbor 

attack, which appear in the Appendix.] 


ANGLO-AMERICAN COOPERATION’ IN 
LIBERATED COUNTRIES 

Mr. DAVIS asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “Churchill Blunder,” dealing with re- 
cent British action in Greece as well as 
Anglo-American cooperation in liberated 
countries, published in the Washington 
(D. C.) News, of December 8, 1944, which ap- 
pears in the Appendix.] 


RIVER AND HARBOR IMPROVEMENTS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 3961) authorizing the 
construction, repair, and preservation of 
certain public works on rivers and har- 
bors, and for other purposes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill is open to further amend- 
ment. 


DEFICIENCY JUDGMENTS AND THE 
FEDERAL LAND BANK 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I desire 
to bring to the attention of the Senate a 
bill I have introduced, Senate bill 2086, 
entitled “A bill to amend the Federal 
Farm Loan Act as amended, so as to pro- 
hibit Federal land banks from refusing 
to make mortgage loans in States, the 
laws of which prevent the rendering of 
deficiency judgments.” The bill is so 
short that I wish to read it: 

Be it enacted, etc. That section 14 of the 
Federal Farm Loan Act, as amended, is here- 
by amended by adding at the end of such sec- 
tion a new paragraph as follows: 
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“Seventh. To refuse to make mortgage - 
loans under this act in any State for the rea- 
son that the laws of such State prohibit the 
rendering of deficiency judgments in fore- 
closure proceedings of mortgages or other 
liens or contracts.” 


Mr. President, this morning I received 
a letter from the distinguished senior 
Senator from New York [Mr. WAGNER] 
dated December 7. He writes in his ca- 
pacity as chairman of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, to which the bill 
was referred. His letter is as follows: 

Dear SENATOR LANGER: For your informa- 
tion I am enclosing a copy of a report by the 
Department of Agriculture on your bill S. 2086. 


I wish to give some of the history which 
lies behind the bill, and the reasons why 
it was introduced by me. I think Sena- 
tors are all familiar with the fact that a 
few years ago we had a great drought in 
North Dakota, not only in North Dakota, 
but all over what is known as the Dust 
Bowl, in some 10 or 11 States. The re- 
sult was that the farmers of that area, 
not having any crops, were unable to 
pay much of their indebtedness. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. LANGER, I yield. 

Mr. WHITE. Will the Senator iden- 
tify the bill or resolution to which his 
remarks are addressed? I did not hear 
what it was. 

Mr. LANGER. I will give the Senator 
a copy of the bill. It is S. 2086. 

Mr. President, that drought started 
back in the 1930s, 1930, 1931, 1932, and 
it continued until 1937, 1938 and 1939. 
As a matter of fact the railroads did not 
pay their taxes for 1931, 1932, 1933, and 
1934, but, on the contrary, as Senators 
will recollect, they went into court and 
said, “We cannot pay these taxes. We 
feel they are unjust. We have not been 
hauling any crops to market, and our 
revenues have decreased until they are 
only about 10 percent of what they were 
in normal times.” 

The attorney general of North Dakota 
fought the action of the railroads, who 
were seeking to reduce the amount of 
their taxes, and I am sure all Senators 
present today who were in the Senate at 
that time will remember that the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, with- 
out one scintilla of evidence, in an 
opinion written by Mr. Justice Butler, 
simply arbitrarily reduced the amount of 
the taxes of the railroads $10,000,000, and 
the Court said, “We are doing that be- 
cause everyone knows there has been a 
great drought in the Northwest.” 

Mr. President, at that time it chanced 
that I was Governor of the State, and I 
said to the people of North Dakota, to 
the farmers who were owing debts and 
who were owing taxes, “if the Supreme 
Court can arbitrarily, without any evi- 
dence, reduce the taxes of the railroads 
$10,000,000, then certainly the farmer, 
who is taxed upon his farm upon the 
same basis that he has paid year after 
year, likewise should have his taxes re- 
duced”; and it was in connection with 
this matter of taxation that, as Governor 
of the State, I ran head-on into the Fed- 
eral land bank head. 

The Federal land bank had made loans 
on real estate all over the State of North 
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Dakota. They had made them on land 
at about the same ratio that the insur- 
ance companies and private banks had 
made them. When a farmer could not 
pay in those days, Mr. President, he 
could go over to the private bank, to the 
insurance company, and deal with them. 
He could say, “I cannot pay this indebt- 
edness in full, but I am willing to pay 
what I can.” In other words, he could 
compromise his debt. But the Federal 
land bank took the position that under 
the law it was unable to compromise, that 
it was unable to throw off a single dollar 
of indebtedness. 

The result was that there was a refusal 
to make any reduction in the loans made 
by the Federal land bank and also in the 
Commissioner’s loans. Further, the Fed- 
eral land bank refused to make any more 
loans in North Dakota. The same ap- 
plied with respect to Commissioner's 
loans. Asa matter of fact, even before I 
became Governor, under the governor- 
ship of my predecessor, Mr. George F, 
Shafer, the Federal land bank refused to 
lend a single dollar in North Dakota be- 
cause of the decision of the supreme 
court of our State, which said if any 
farmer who took out hail insurance did 
not pay his premium that the State had 
the first lien for that premium, which 
would be a first lien upon the land and 
would be superior to the mortgage held 
by the Federal land bank. So, using that 
as an excuse, the Federal land bank re- 
fused to make any loans in the latter part 
of 1932. 

Mr. President, this was not the first 
time I had had trouble with the Federal 
land hank. When I was attorney general 
of my State, back in 1918, the Legislature 
of North Dakota passed a law which pro- 
vided that the counties might furnish 
seed to the farmers who were broke. The 
law provided that, if such seed was fur- 
nished, the county would have a first lien 
on the land for that seed. Using that law 
as a pretext, the Federal land bank in 
1918—it may have been the latter part 
of 1917—arbitrarily refused to loan any 
money to the farmers of North Dakota. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President—— 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Does the Senator from North Da- 
kota yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. I do not want to dis- 
tract the Senator. 

Mr. LANGER. No, Mr. Presid at; Iam 
glad to have the able Senator interrupt 
me. 

Mr. WHERRY. I should like to ask 
the distinguished Senator from North 
Dakota if the prohibition contained in 
the Senator’s bill with respect to Federal 
farm loans extends also to the farm 
mortgage loan associations which I un- 
derstand were set up for the very purpose 
of giving relief loans to farmers, as the 
Senator from North Dakota has so ably 
described? 

Mr. LANGER. Does the Senator from 
Nebraska mean the so-called Commis- 
sioner’s loans? 

Mr. WHERRY. Les. 
tend also to them? 

Mr. LANGER. Yes. They have not 
made any loans in my State for a great 
many years, and my bill would prohibit 
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them from refusing to make mortgage 
loans in spite of the fact that we have 
in our State an antideficiency judgment 
law. 

Mr. WHERRY. I understand that, but 
the prohibition in the Federal Farm Loan 
Act not only extends to the Federal land 
banks but also extends to the Federal 
farm-mortgage commission loans which 
were made as relief loans, and second 
mortgages by the Federal land banks. 

Mr. LANGER. The Senator does not 
use the right word. 

Mr. WHERRY. What is the right 
word? 

Mr. LANGER. The word “prohibit” is 
not the right word. The Senator from 
Nebraska has not seen my bill before. 

Mr. WHERRY. No. 

Mr. LANGER. It provides that in spite 
of the fact that a State may have a law 
which would prevent the rendering of 
deficiency judgments, that shall be no ex- 
cuse for the Federal land bank not to 
make loans or from the making of Com- 
missioner’s loans. 

Mr. WHERRY. I thank the Senator. 
I understand the language of the meas- 
ure so far as it provides for the making 
of loans by Federal land banks. But 
my understanding is, that at least in our 
State, when a farmer was in a situation 
such as the Senator has just so mi- 
nutely described, and had secured a first- 
mortgage loan from the Federal land 
bank, and the amount the farmer then 
borrowed to relieve him of his financial 
burden was not sufficient under the first 
mortgage, he then made an application 
for a second-mortgage loan to the Fed- 
eral Farm Mortgage Loan Association— 
we call it a Farm Commissioner loan. 
The Federal Farm Commissioner was 
supposed to make loans which were not 
acceptable to the Federal land bank, 
not only in the first instance, but in 
other circumstances where the first loan 
was insufficient, or the loan was unac- 
ceptable to the Federal land bank. 
Very often a farmer would get a loan 
from the Federal Farm Mortgage Com- 
missioner when he could not obtain a 
Federal land bank loan. What I should 
like to know is this: Under the Federal 
Farm Loan Act, about which the Senator 
is speaking, would this bill bring relief 
not only in connection with Federal land 
bank loans, but also in connection with 
farm-mortgage loans? Is relief also 
needed in that connection? 

Mr. LANGER. Yes. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is to say a 
farmer cannot now borrow from the Fed- 
eral Farm Mortgage Commissioner be- 
cause of the Antideficiency Judgment 
Act in North Dakota. 

Mr, LANGER. We do not use the 
word “prohibit.” It is not prohibitive, 
The Federal land bank will not make 
either the first-mortgage loan or the 
Commissioner loan. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is the point I 
make. So the farmers of North Dakota 
have been restrained—I do not like the 
word “prohibit”—not only from mak- 
ing loans from the Federal land bank, 
but also, as a practical matter, from 
making loans from the Federal Farm 
Mortgage Commissioner. 

Mr. LANGER. Yes. 
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Mr. WHERRY. Because of the anti- 
deficiency judgment law that is on the 
statute books? 

Mr: LANGER. In other words, the 
Federal land bank has simply refused 
to make the loans. 

Mr. WHERRY. Does the Federal 
land bank operate the Federal Farm 
Mortgage Commissioner set-up also? 

Mr. LANGER. Yes. 

Mr. WHERRY. So it makes both 
classes of loans? 

Mr. LANGER. It makes both classes 
of loans. As the Senator stated a mo- 
ment ago, the titles are different, but 
it is the same organization. 

Mr, President, our legislature enacted 
an antideficiency judgment act, and the 
insurance companies, the private banks, 
and the Federal land bank were all 
placed ona par. The same laws applied 
to all of them, and to anyone who made 
a loan to a farmer. After the drought 
was over—in fact, even before it was 
over—insurance companies again began 
to make loans in North Dakota. Today 
I do not know of a single reputable life 
insurance company which did business 
in North Dakota before the drought 
which is not making loans in North Da- 
kota today. 

Mr, AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. On what terms are they 
making such loans? Are the terms as 
liberal as they were before the drought, 
and before the era of foreclosures, or are 
they making them on a very conservative 
basis now? 

Mr. LANGER. The loans are being 
made on a conservative basis, but with 
about the same security, the same in- 
terest rate, and the same land valuation 
as prevailed before the drought. 

Mr. AIKEN. As I understand, when 
the able Senator from North Dakota was 
elected governor there was a legal rate of 
interest of 12 percent. 

Mr. LANGER. No. It had been 12 
percent. It was reduced to 10 percent, 
then to 9 percent, and then 8 percent. 
Today the legal rate in North Dakota is 
4 percent, 

Mr. AIKEN. If I correctly recall, the 
Senator from North Dakota had some- 
thing to do with bringing about that re- 
duction in the interest rate. 

Mr. LANGER. Yes. 

Mr. AIKEN. Which did not make him 
any more popular in some quarters. 

Mr. LANGER. We did that through 
the establishment of the Bank of North 
Dakota. Shortly before the Bank of 
North Dakota was organized, the interest 
rate had been 12 percent. It went down 
to 11 and then to 10 percent; and after 
the Bank of North Dakota went into 
operation, the interest rate was cut in 
half. It was reduced to 514 or 6 percent, 
on an amortization plan, 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LANGER, I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. What other States 
are affected by the provisions of anti- 
deficiency judgment laws? 

Mr. LANGER. At the present time no 
State other than the State of North 
Dakota is affected; but if the distin- 
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guished Senator’s State of Nebraska 
should tomorrow enact an antideficien- 
cy judgment law, of course, the State of 
Nebraska would be affected. 

Back in 1918, when the Federal land 
bank refused to make loans to the farm- 
ers of North Dakota, the moment they 
refused, the lending agencies got to- 
gether and promptly raised their rate to 
10 percent. They had a meeting at 
Minot, N. Dak. So after that meeting in 
1918, if a farmer wished to make a first 
mortgage loan on his land, he had to pay 
10 percent for a short-term loan. 

I came to Washington and spent 6 
weeks here with William Gibbs McAdoo, 
who at that time was Secretary of the 
Treasury. It was at that time that the 
distinguished Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Tart] assisted me in getting the Federal 
land bank to go back into the State of 
North Dakota and do business. The ex- 
cuse given at that time was that since the 
county had furnished seed to the farm- 
ers, that represented a first lien, and 
therefore the Federal land bank could 
not make loans, because it was claimed 
that under the law it must have a first 
mortgage on the land. It was arbitrarily 
held that such a seed loan would pro- 
hibit the Federal land bank from mak- 
ing a loan. 

At that time we prepared a brief on the 
subject. It was shown that in the State 
of Texas and other States which had ir- 
rigation, the irrigation ditches. repre- 
sented a first lien until they were paid 
for; nevertheless, the Federal Govern- 
ment made loans, and paid no attention 
to the fact that the irrigation ditch rep- 
resented a first lien on the land. 

Let me explain to the Members of this 
body how it happened that North Da- 
kota enacted the antideficiency judgment 
law. The antideficiency judgment law 
applies not only to real estate, but also to 
the sale of personal property. It so hap- 
pened that one of the largest wholesale 
and retail mail-order houses in the world 
doing business in North Dakota had sold 
a washing machine to a woman at North- 
wood, N. Dak. As I remember, the price 
of the washing machine was $87.50. That 
woman made her living by doing wash- 
ing for her neighbors. She had paid for 
the machine in full, with the exception 
of $3.50. That was all she owed. One 
day a lawyer in Grand Forks sent the 
sheriff out, on behalf of this great cor- 
poration, worth millions of dollars, with 
replevin papers, to take the washing ma- 
chine away from this woman, who still 
owed $3.50 on it. x 

That meant that the lawyer who drew 
up the replevin papers could charge a 
fixed fee of $25. It meant that the sher- 
iff would receive mileage of 10 cents a 
mile for coming from Grand Forks, N. 
Dak., to Northwood, N. Dak. In addition 
to the mileage allowance of 10 cents a 
mile, he would also receive a fee pro- 
vided by law. 

The result was that the woman, in or- 
der to get her washing machine back, 
would have to pay between $40 and $50. 
One of the State senators there, Mr. 
Oliver Bilden, of Northwood, telephoned 
me, as Governor, and told me the cir- 
cumstances of the case. I sent a tele- 
gram to the sheriff, Oscar Redwing, say- 
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ing, “Unless you get the washing ma- 
chine back to that woman by 8 o’clock 
tonight, I will remove you as sheriff, and 
we will have a new sheriff in Grand Forks 
tomorrow morning.” I told him that I 
wanted a telegram from him as to wheth- 
er or not the washing machine had been 
returned to the woman at 7 o'clock that 
night. At 7 o’clock that evening I re- 
ceived a telegram stating that the wash- 
ing machine had been returned. I may 
add that later the woman paid the $3.50 
which she still owed to the mail order 
concern, as soon as she earned it. 

The members of the legislature and 
the people of North Dakota became in- 
tensely interested, not only in that case, 
but in hundreds of others. For example, 
some of the farmers had purchased 
trucks, and because of the drought, 
which really was an act of God, they 
suddenly found themselves unable to pay 
for the trucks. Some of them had pur- 
chased farm machinery, and others had 
purchased land. Those farmers were 
perfectly willing to pay just as soon as 
they got hold of any money with which 
to pay, but they certainly could not pay 
until they had crops. 

This was about 1933 or 1934. About 
that time the Federal Government en- 
tered the picture, and Mr. Henry WAL- 
LACE, who at that time was Secretary of 
Agriculture, said that thousands of cattle 
out there had to be killed. Literally 
thousands of farmers sold cows for which 
they had paid $60, $75, or $80, for $17, 
$18, $19, or $20. I myself owned some 
cattle which were marched over to a 
sand pit and shot. Due to the lack of 
feed, it was felt that they could not be 
kept, and Mr. Wattace did not seem to 
want to ship them to some other State. 

The Legislature of North Dakota at 
that time or shortly thereafter passed 
an antideficiency judgment bill. I wish 
to call the attention of the Senate to 
the fact that even before that bill was 
passed, in an attempt to coerce the Su- 
preme Court of North Dakota, the Leg- 
islature of North Dakota, and the people 
of North Dakota, because of a decision 
to the effect that the State would have 
a first lien on the land because of the 
payment by the State of the premium 
for hail insurance, even at that time 
the Federal land bank was not making 
loans in the State of North Dakota. Up 
until that time, Mr. President, it was the 
matter of State hail insurance, they said, 
which kept the Federal land bank from 
operating within the borders of our 
State. Up until that time—1933—that 
was its excuse. 

Mr. President, after the legislature 
passed the Antideficiency Judgment Act, 
and ever since that time, every time we 
have had a session of the legislature the 
Federal land bank has been up there 
trying to get the State of North Dakota 
to repeal the Antideficiency Judgment 
Act, Let me say that up to the present 
time the members of the North Dakota 
Legislature, regardless of politics, have 
refused to repeal the Antideficiency 
Judgment Act. You can readily see 
how unfair it would be to repeal it. 

Let me add that there is another ele- 
ment which entered into the picture. 
In 1917 and 1918 an outfit which would 
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be selling threshing machines would 
send an agent to a farmer’s place. The 
situation I am about to describe is not 
true in all cases; perhaps it is true in 
only a small percentage of them. But 
the salesman would be so anxious to sell 
a $7,000 or $8,000 machine outfit to the 
farmer that he would talk the farmer 
into buying the threshing outfit, know- 
ing that the security on the machine 
itsell—the engine and the separator 
was not sufficient, and he would not 
only induce the farmer to give back a 
mortgage on the threshing machine and 
the engine but he would also take a 
mortgage on the farm itself. 

I remember one case, Mr. President, 
the Jacobs case, which was tried in the 
district court of North Dakota. It in- 
volved a farmer named Jacobs, who was 
living at Flasher, Morton County, N. Dak. 
He signed a $7,000 mortgage on an en- 
gine and separator, and also had a mort- 
gage put on his farm. The engine and 
separator were sent to the farm. When 
they arrived, the farmer let them stand 
in the yard for about a week before he 
first used them. When he used the ma- 
chine, he found it had a great many 
flaws in it, and that it was not as rep- 
resented. He notified the machine com- 
pany that he did not want the engine 
and separator. To his surprise, he found 
on the back of the purchase agreement 
which he had signed, set out in very 
small print, words to the effect that 
unless within 3 days after he received 
the engine and separator he notified the 
machine company by registered mail of 
any flaws he would have waived all 
rights on his part in connection with 
“any flaws in that machinery. 

So when our legislature met, it passed 
a law which prohibited the printing in 
fine type on the back of any form of 
anything which was to be considered as 
a part of the agreement. Later on, still 
in 1933, while I was Governor of the 
State, the legislature passed another law 
which provided that a mortgage given 
by a farmer was not good unless it was 
also signed by his wife. That is still the 
law in North Dakota today. : 

Since 1932 the Federal land bank has 
not made these loans in the State of 
North Dakota. Itis for that reason that 
I introduced Senate bill 2086, a bill to 
amend the Federal Farm Loan Act so as 
to prohibit the Federal land banks from 
refusing to make mortgage loans in 
States the laws of which prevent the 
rendering of deficiency judgments. 

I am sure the Senate will be interested 
in a letter which I received, which was 
enclosed in one sent to me this morning 
by the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Banking and. Currency, 
the Senator from New York [Mr. Wac- 
NER]. I know that the farmers of North 
Dakota will be interested in it. 

The letter is signed by the Assistant 
Administrator, Charles F. Brannan. The 
letter is dated December 2. I hope every 
farmer in the State of North Dakota and 
every farmer in the entire Northwest 
will read the letter, because it shows to 
what extent bureaucracy runs riot and 
that when we give some of these men a 
little authority they are perfectly willing 
to use it even against the farmers, the 
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people of a State, who, through their 
representatives, voted to create the Fed- 
eral land bank itself. 

The letter reads as follows: 


DEAR SENATOR WAGNER: Further reference 
is made to your letter of August 25, 1944, 
requesting a report on S. 2086, a bill to 
amend the Federal Farm Loan Act, as 
amended, so as to prohibit Federal land banks 
from refusing to make mortgage loans in 
States the laws of which prevent the render- 
ing of deficiency judgments. 

The bill would amend section 14 of the 
Federal Farm Loan Act, as amended (12 
U. S. O. 791), by adding a new paragraph 
to provide that no Federal land bank shall 
have power to refuse to make loans in any 
State for the reason that the laws of said 
State prohibit the rendering of deficiency 
judgments in foreclosure proceedings of 
mortgages, liens, or contracts. The effect of 
the bill would be to require Federal land 
banks to make loans in any State the laws 
of which wholly preclude enforcement of the 
personal liability of borrowers on real estate 
mortgages. 

At the present time the bill would apply 
only to the State of North Dakota, which is 
the only State where, because of such laws, 
Federal land-bank loans now are not being 
made, 


Mr. President, let me digress a moment 
to say that when the writer of the letter 
said that North Dakota is the only State 
in the Union which has this kind of a 
law, that man, the Assistant Administra- 
tor, is paying a splendid compliment to 
the farmers of the State of North Dakota, 
I do not know of any other State in the 
Union where the farmers are so thor- 
oughly organized against unjust legisla- 
tion as they are in the State of North 
Dakota. 
becoming educated. Out there they 
know when they are robbed; out there 
they know when they are being discrim- 
inated against. So, out there, those 
farmers, beginning 27 years ago, have 
taken steps to see to it that the kind of 
legislation which protects them is en- 
acted. 

The distinguished junior Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. Arken] a moment ago 
mentioned the fact that the interest 
rates were reduced. That is correct. 
But that was not done, Mr. President, 
until. the farmers organized. In that 
State, up until the time when the farm- 
ers organized themselves, we were pay- 
ing all the way from 12 percent to 18 
percent interest when land was sold for 
taxes. In order to redeem the land it was 
necessary to pay interest of from 12 per- 
cent to 18 percent; and I myself have 
abstracts showing that mortgages on 
land, made prior to 1916, were drawing 
interest at the rate of 12 percent 

The farmers there organized by estab- 
lishing the Bank df North Dakota. They 
appropriated $2,000,000 in order to es- 
tablish a bank owned by the people of 
North Dakota. That bank has been so 
successful that not only has the $2,- 
000,000 been paid back a long, long time 
ago, but today the bank is, I believe, the 
largest bank between Minneapolis, Minn., 
on the one side, and Seattle, Wash., on 
the other. The last time I saw the foot- 
ings in that bank they were in the neigh- 
borhood of $70,000,000. As far back as I 
can remember, no matter who was man- 
ager of the bank, whether he was known 


They have spent 27 years in, 
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as a reactionary, a liberal, a Republican, 
or a Democrat, the bank has never made 
a profit of less than one-half million dol- 
lars a year. I understand that this year 
the profit will be considerably greater, 
That half million dollars is a direct bene- 
fit to the people as the bank is owned by 
the people of North Dakota. 

But in addition, Mr. President, many 
million dollars of indirect benefits have 
been received by the people. For ex- 
ample, in selling its bonds a county, 
which formerly had to pay 6-percent 
interest, is now enabled to obtain money 
from the Bank of North Dakota at an 
interest rate of from 1½ to 2½ percent. 
Not only is that true, but I remember that 
one county, when it was unable to sell 
its bonds to anyone at any price, got the 
Bank of North Dakota to take the bonds, 
and they have since been paid off in 
full. 

So in North Dakota, Mr. President, we 
do not worry any more about whether 
we shall have a scourge of grasshoppers, 
or rust, or drought, because the various 
municipalities of North Dakota know 
that there is one place to which they 
can always go to dispose of some of their 
bonds. 

In January of 1935 the Legislature of 
North Dakota amended the law so that 
the counties of that State could issue 
bonds. The legislature safeguarded the 
people by providing that the bonds could 
not pay more than 6 percent interest, and 
if a county exchanged old bonds for new 
ones, they had to be exchanged on a 
basis of equality. 

I refer again to Mr. Brannan’s letter 
which reads, in part, as follows: 

The principles embodied in this bill have 
been considered by the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration in previous reports. 


I may add that not only did the farm- 
ers in North Dakota create the Bank of 
North Dakota, but after they established 
the bank they went still further. They 
said that the farmers of North Dakota 
might also insure their crops with the 
State of North Dakota against hail. I 
am sure that every Senator in this Cham- 
ber, especially if he comes from a farm- 
ing State, will be interested in knowing 
that by the passage of the law to which 
I have referred the farmers have been 
enabled to save between $50,000,000 and 
$55,000,000 in premiums on hail insur- 
ance. They have paid that much less 
than they would have paid if they had 
been compelled to insure their crops with 
companies which were writing hail in- 
surance. ; 

The fight in North Dakota became so 
bitter that those who were in opposition 
to the farmers made the mistake of 
assailing them, with the result that the 
farmers of North Dakota passed legisla- 
tion which provided for the insuring of 
all public buildings against fire and tor- 
nado with the State of North Dakota. In 
that respect the rates were reduced 
nearly two-thirds. Not only were the 
rates reduced about two-thirds on fire 
insurance on every public building in 
North Dakota, but today there is a fund 
of between $2,000,000 and $3,000,000 to 
take care of such insurance. I know 
that some of the municipalities have 
not been called upon to pay anything for 
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some years. I believe that legislation was 
introduced which provided that if the 
fund should reach $2,000,000 no assess- 
ment was to be made for a certain period 
of time. Moreover, Mr. President, the 
State issues fiduciary bonds. Those 
bonds have been issued at a rate of about 
3344 percent of what was charged before. 
That department of the State govern- 
ment has also been very successful. 

So, I judge, Mr. President, that the 

Federal land banks are not interested 
very much in the matter of the anti-defi- 
ciency-judgment law. I think that their 
attitude is camouflaged. As I have al- 
ready said, they did not make loans in 
North Dakota because of the pretext that 
the Supreme Court decision held that the 
premium on hail insurance should be a 
first lien upon the land. It was on that 
pretext that they originally refused to 
make loans within the State. The matter 
of the anti-deficiency-judgment law was 
merely an excuse on their part for not 
making the loans. 
Mr. President, I remember one day 
when one of their attorneys came to see 
me. He said, “Governor, we have never 
sued for a deficiency judgment against 
any farmer in the State of North Dakota 
in all our history.” I said, “If that is 
true, what objection have you to the law 
which has been passed by the legislature 
and overwhelmingly approved by the 
people of the State of North Dakota?” 

Mr. President, as I proceed to read the 
letter to which I have already referred, 
I believe that it will be found to go into 
considerable detail. The letter states: 

The principles involved in this bill have 
been considered by the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration in previous reports. On June 1, 
1937, a report was submitted by Governor 
Myers to Hon. Marvin Jones, chairman, Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, United States House 
of Representatives, on H. R. 5401 (75th Cong., 
ist sess.), a bill prohibiting deficiency judg- 
ments in real-estate foreclosure by the Farm 
Credit Administration, the Federal Land Bank 
Commissioner, and the Federal land banks, 
and prohibiting an increased rate of interest 
after maturity. On April 8, 1939, pursuant 
to Senate Resolution 89 (76th Cong., Ist sess.), 
Governor Hill submitted a report to the Pres- 
ident of the Senate concerning deficiency 
judgments which had been obtained by the 
Federal land banks and the Federal Farm 
Mortgage Corporation (S. Doc. No. 59). In 
each of these reports, the view was expressed 
that nullification of the right to enforce the 
personal responsibility of borrowers would 
materially impair the capacity of the Fed- 
eral land banks to extend credit to farmers 
and endanger the cooperative principles 


upon which the Federal farm-loan N is 
founded. 


Mr, President, digressing again, I wish 
to repeat that, in my opinion, it is not a 
fact at all that the Federal land bank 
has refused to make these loans because 
of the anti-deficiency-judgment law, and 
it is an attempt to wreck the entire pro- 
gram in the State of North Dakota, 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield to the distin- 
guished Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. It comes to my 
mind what was done by the commercial 
banks throughout the West during the 
banking crisis. The State banks and the 
National banks also were permitted to 
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call their depositors in and say, “We can- 
not pay our liabilities,” and they were 
permitted to make a deal with the de- 
Positors by which the depositors would 
sign off 30 or 40 or 50 or 60 percent of 
their deposits. Their deposits were lig- 
bilities of the banks just as much as the 
mortgage on a farm is a liability against 
the borrower. The banks were per- 
mitted to do that, in fact they were 
induced to have their customers come in 
and sign off and take the loss which had 
been sustained by the operators of the 
banks. The depositors lost as high as 75 
percent. That was permitted for the 
commercial banks, but the Federal land 
bank could not do that with the 
farmers. 

Mr. LANGER. That is exactly cor- 

rect, and, in order that there may be no 
misunderstanding, I may say that the 
Bank of North Dakota has paid in full 
every penny it ever owed to anybody to- 
gether with interest; but some 561 com- 
mercial banks in North Dakota which 
closed, as the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Minnesota has said, some- 
~ times signed agreements whereby the 
depositor lost 75 percent and even up to 
90 percent and in some cases where the 
bank became insolvent the depositor got 
practically nothing. The Federal land 
bank, however, as the distinguished Sen- 
ator has said, would not throw off one 
single dollar. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I may say for the 
purpose of illustrating my previous re- 
marks that there was a banker in my 
State who said that if a farmer could not 
pay his mortgage he was not entitled to 
buy it back at a lower price than the 
mortgage, while speculators could at 
auction buy it for perhaps two-thirds or 


half the amount of the mortgage that 


was due. He said he thought that was 
all right; that if a man cannot pay his 
debts he ought to lose his security. I 
said, “Why do you not apply that to 
yourself?” He asked, “What do you 
mean?” I said, “You never paid your 
debts in the crisis.” He said, “What do 
you mean?” I said, “Like others, you 
called your depositors in and said to 
them you were not able to pay your li- 
abilities and that you would have to close 
the bank unless they would sign off 
enough of what you owed them so as to 
leave the bank solvent with what was 
left.” I said further, “I do not see that 
there is any difference between your tak- 
ing deposits and a man borrowing money 
from a bank on security. I know you 
advertise your total footings as assets 
and liabilities, but the money you have 
on deposit in the bank is money you 
borrowed from your depositors, and you 
were permitted to say, ‘I can pay you 30 
cents on the dollar’—or something like 
that—‘and give you a deposit slip for 30 
or 40 percent of what I owe.“ I said, 
“I do not see why you should be entitled 
to do that when a man who has worked 
on his farm for 12 or 15 years and has 
done the best he could but has had poor 
crops cannot have the benefit of this 
same washing out as you bankers have.” 
He said, “I never thought of that.” 

Mr. LANGER. The distinguished Sen- 
ator from Minnesota is exceedingly well 
informed. 
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Mr, President, I have just been in- 
formed that the distinguished senior 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. LA FOL- 
LETTE] desires to speak upon the St. 
Lawrence waterway and I shall yield to 
him, but before doing so I wish to say 
that one reason why this matter of in- 
surance by the State of North Dakota 
has been so very successful has been due 
to the fine men we have been able to at- 
tract to the various offices in the insur- 
ance department. The present State in- 
surance commissioner, Mr. Oscar E, 
Erickson, has been insurance commis- 
sioner now for going on the tenth year. 
He has made an outstanding success; he 
is known as perhaps the ablest State in- 
surance commissioner in the entire 
United States of America, and I want 
to make it very plain that with such ex- 
cellent management, of course, insur- 
ance of this kind can be very successful, 

I now yield the floor to the Senator 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE obtained the floor. 

Mr. BREWSTER, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a moment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. May- 
BANK in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Wisconsin yield to the Senator 
from Maine? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield, 


INFORMATION FROM TARIFF COMMIS- 
SION CONCERNING CERTAIN PRODUCTS 
AND THE RATIO OF IMPORTS IN RELA- 
TION THERETO 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of Senate Resolution 341, 
which is on the calendar with a unani- 
mous report. There are two commit- 
tee amendments which I shall ask to 
have adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The res- 
olution will be stated by title for the 
information of the Senate. 

The Cuter CLERK., A resolution (Z. Res. 
341) calling on the United States Tariff 
Commission for information concerning 
certain products and the ratio of imports 
in relation thereto. 

Mr. HILL, Mr. President, as I under- 
stand, the resolution has been unani- 
mously reported by the Finance Com- 
mittee, and it is a simple resolution to 
obtain certain information from the 
Tariff Commission. 

Mr. BREWSTER. That is correct, and 
there are two committee amendments 
which have been suggested by the Tariff 
Commission which I shall ask to have 
adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the resolution (S. 
Res. 341) submitted by Mr. BREWSTER on 
November 29, 1944, and reported on De- 
cember 7, 1944, from the Committee on 
Finance, with amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will state the first amendment reported 
by the Committee on Finance. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 2, 
line 1, after the word “Resolved”, it is 
proposed to strike out: 

That the United States Tariff Commission 
is hereby directed, under the provisions of 
section 332 of the Tariff Act of 1930, to exam- 
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ine the dutiable items, the imports of which 
in 1939 were valued at over $100,000, and to 
report to the Senate, with respect to each 
such item or closely related group of items, 
as follows: 

(1) The quantity and value of United 
States production in 1939 and the ratio of 
imports to domestic consumption in that 
year; 

(2) The probable long-term annual im- 
ports in quantity and value for each of these 
products in the post-war period. 


And insert: 

That the United States Tariff Commission 
is hereby directed, under the provisions of 
section 332 of the Tariff Act of 1930, to exam- 
ine articles, dutiable and free, the imports of 
which in 1939 were valued at over $100,000, 
or which in the judgment of the Commission 
might be imported in excess of that amount 
in the post-war period, and, insofar as it 
may prove practicable, to report to the Sen- 
ate, with respect to each such article, as 
follows: 

(1) (a) The quantity and value of imports 
in 1939; 

(b) The quantity and value of United 
States production, consumption, and exports 
in 1939 of the like, similar, or competitive 
article, the ratio of imports to domestic.con- 
sumption, and the number of persons en- 
gaged in the production thereof; and 

(2) The probable short- and long-term 
effects of the changes in conditions which 
have resulted from the war upon the quantity 
and value of imports, and upon the produc- 
tion, the number of persons engaged in 
production, the consumption and the exports 
of the like, similar, or competitive article. 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I 
propose an amendment to the committee 
amendment, which I ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will state the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Maine to the committee 
amendment, 

The Lecrstative CLERK. In the com- 
mittee amendment, on page 3, line 3, 
after the word “effects”, it is proposed 
to insert “with specific estimates wher- 
ever possible.” 

The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to, s 

The amendment as amended was 
agreed to. 

The next amendment of the committee 
was, on page 3, after line 15, to strike out 
section 2, as follows: 

Sec, 2. The Commission shall indicate, in- 
sofar as statistical data will permit, the num- 
ber of persons engaged in 1939 in United 
States industries producing each of the prod- 
ucts or groups of products covered by this 
resolution and the estimated number which 
would be employed under the assumptions 
set forth under (2) above. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 3, 
line 22, after Sc.“, to strike out “3” 
and insert “2.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 4, 
line 3, after the words “later than”, to 
strike out January 31, 1945” and insert 
“February 28, 1945.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further amendment to be proposed, 
the question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion as amended. 

The resolution as amended was agreed 
to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the United States Tariff 
Commission is hereby directed, under the 
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provisions of section 382 of the Tariff Act of 
1930, to examine articles, dutiable and free, 
the imports of which in 1939 were valued at 
over $100,000, or which in the judgment of 
the Commission might be imported in excess 
of that amount in the post-war period, and, 
insofar as it may prove practicable, to report 
to the Senate, with 3 to each such arti- 
cle, as follows: 

(1) (a) The quantity and value of imports 
in 1939; 

(b) The quantity and value of United 
States production, consumption, and exports 
in 1939 of the like, similar, or competitive 
article, the ratio of imports to domestic con- 
sumption, and the number of persons en- 
gaged in the production thereof; and 

(2) The probable short- and long-term ef- 
fects with specific estimates wherever pos- 
sible of the changes in conditions which have 
resulted from the war upon the quantity and 
value of imports, and upon the production, 
the number of persons engaged in produc- 
tion, the consumption and the exports of the 
like, similar, or competitive article, if the 
duties in effect on July 1, 1939, were to (a) 
remain in effect, (b) be reduced by 50 per- 
cent, and (e) be increased by 50 percent: 
Provided, That such estimates shall be based 
upon two assumptions: First, that the na- 
tional annual income in the post-war period 
is approximately that which prevailed in 
1939; and, second, that the national annual 
income in the post-war period will be 75 
percent greater than in 1939. 

Sec. 2. (a) The Commission shall under- 
take these projects, so far as practical accord- 
ing to the schedules in the Tariff Act of 1930, 
or, if preferred, according to the import 
classes used by the Department of Commerce. 
The report on each group shall be submitted 
to the Senate as it is completed and all re- 
ports in response to this resolution shall be 
submitted not later than February 28, 1945. 

(b) In the preparation of the report in 
response to this resolution, the Commission 
is authorized to secure such information as 
may be necessary from the Departments of 
Commerce, State, Agriculture, and such other 
departments or agencies of the Government 
as may be necessary, and is directed to give 
precedence to this work over other work now 
before the Commission. 


The preamble was agreed to. 


STATE DEPARTMENT NOMINATIONS—AN- 
NOUNCEMENT OF PUBLIC HEARINGS 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I re- 
gret that so many Senators deeply inter- 
ested in the recent nominations to posi- 
tions in the State Department are not 
present at this time. I merely wish to 
announce to the Senate and to all inter- 
ested Senators that the Committee on 
Foreign Relations has set a meeting for 
next Tuesday, at 10:30 o’clock a m., in 
the caucus room, Senate Office Building, 
for public hearings on the four nomina- 
tions which have been heretofore sub- 
mitted for positions in the Department of 
State and two additional ones which will 
probably be sent to the Senate today. 
I court the attention of all the Senators 
who are seeking information, so that if 
they desire they may be present. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 
Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States submitting nomina- 


tions were communicated to the Senate 
by Mr. Miller, one of his secretaries. 


RIVER AND HARBOR IMPROVEMENTS 
The Senate resumed the consideration 


of the bill (H. R. 3961) authorizing the 
construction, repair, and preservation of 
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certain public works on rivers and har- 
bors, and for other purposes. 


PRIVATE INTEREST IN THE ST. LAW- 
RENCE PROJECT 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, 
when the St. Lawrence seaway project 
was under consideration in the Senate in 
1934, I discussed the project at great 
length and participated in the debate. It 
is not my purpose this morning to go into 
great detail in connection with the vari- 
ous aspects of the project. I do wish to 
touch upon certain matters which I 
think are of importance in considering 
the proposal, and, should there be further 
debate upon it at this session or at the 
coming session of Congress, I expect to 
go into the matter in greater detail. 

Mr. President, it is not possible to un- 
derstand the contentions and maneuver- 
ing which have been going on in Wash- 
ington and throughout the country re- 
garding the St. Lawrence project with- 
out reference to the historic back- 
ground. In the past 10 years a whole 
series of arguments have been advanced 
against the project, and each one has 
proved to be unfounded. 

It has been contended that the proj- 
ect is not feasible from an engineering 
point of view; that it is not desirable from 
an economic point of view; that it will 
cost too much and, therefore, will be 
wasteful; that if will be used too much 
and, consequently, would hurt existing 
industries; that we do not need the power 
because we have plenty of it, but, if we 
need the power, it is better to get it from 
more expensive steam-electric stations; 
and that as a treaty it is not desirable, 
but as an agreement it is unconstitu- 
tional. 

In the course of the discussion, I am 
certain that much of this confusion will 
be dispelled and the great national bene- 
fits of this project will be convincingly 
presented to the Senate, 

There was a time prior to 1932 when 
there was little confusion and contro- 
versy about the advantages of this proj- 
ect. In fact, as early as 1902, when pri- 
vate interests were beginning to show 
justifiable self-interest in the develop- 
ment of the project for private profit, the 
advantages of the undertaking as the 
cheapest source of power were fully rec- 
ognized. It is only since it has become 
government policy both in the State of 
New York and the Federal Government 
to develop water power resources under 
government initiative, that the tonfusion 
has been wilfully fostered. This will be- 
come clear in a brief recitation of the 
various steps taken by private and pub- 
lic bodies to develop this project. Ever 
since 1902, first the Aluminum Co. of 
America, then the General Electric Co., 
the du Pont Co., and later the Niagara 
Hudson Power Corporation, have ail been 
successively interested in acquiring 
power sites and riparian rights, as well as 
licenses, for the development of the 
water power on the St. Lawrence River. 

In 1907 the Long Sault Development 
Co. was incorporated as a subsidiary of 
the Aluminum Co. of America, Under 
the terms of its incorporation it was 
granted the right by the New York State 
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Legislature to build a dam and to con- 
struct works upon the St. Lawrence River. 
The company proceeded to acquire title 
to considerable island and shore proper- 
ty on the St. Lawrence River, and made 
engineering plans for the development of 
hydroelectric power near Barnhart 
Island, where the plant proposed by the 
amendment of the Senator from Ver- 
mont would be built. This subsidiary 
of the Aluminum Co. claimed, together 
with its Canadian subsidiary, the St. 
Lawrence Power Co., the exclusive right 
to construct works upon the St. Law- 
rence River in the International Rapids 
section. 

In 1913, however, the act of 1907, which 
granted permission to construct works 
upon the St. Lawrence River to the Long 
Sault Development Co., was repealed by 
the New York State Legislature. This 
was followed in 1916 by a decision of the 
Court of Appeals of New York State, 
which held that the State could not 
properly surrender rights which it held 
in trust for the people. It concluded 
that the act of 1907 under which the Long 
Sault Development Co. was incorporated 
was unconstitutional and void. 

Under conditions of war emergency, 
in 1918, the Aluminum Co. of America 
applied for authorization and obtained 
permission from the War Department 
and the International Joint Commission 
to build a submerged weir on the St. 
Lawrence River to increase the supply of 
power to its plant at Massena, N. T. In 
September 1918, the construction of the 
weir was approved. Thus, on the very 
river and near the same site where it is 
proposed to build the river project under 
the terms of the amendment the same 
privilege was granted to a private com- 


“pany, without a fight, by the order of 


executive and administrative agencies. 

In 1921 the State of New York created 
a Water Power Commission with the 
power to issue 50-year licenses for private 
development of the State-owned power 
sites. Immediately the St. Lawrence 
Transmission Co., again a subsidiary of 
the Aluminum Co. of America, and the 
St. Lawrence Power Co., a subsidiary of 
General Electric Co. and E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc., applied for licenses, 
These two companies were soon merged 
into one, which came to be known as the 
Frontier Corporation. 

It is well to point out that at this time 
the International Joint Commission had 
been holding hearings all over this coun- 
try and in Canada on the feasibility of 
& deep waterway from the Great Lakes 
to the Atlantic Ocean. This interest was 
aroused and stimulated by the experi- 
ences of the last war, when our railroad 
transportation system was nearly par- 
alyzed and supplies were delayed in 
reaching ship side. 

Now the Frontier Corporation, repre- 
senting the Aluminum Co. of America, 
the General Electric Co., and the du 
Pont Co., was interested in the acquisi- 
tion and development of the power re- 
sources of the St. Lawrence River. They 
had acquired then title to most of the 
land in the international boundary where 
this project is proposed to be constructed, 
Incidentally, the Frontier Corporation, 
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now a subsidiary of the Niagara-Hudson 
Power Corporation, still holds these 
rights. The first plan for the develop- 
ment of the St. Lawrence seaway and 
power project was made by a great engi- 
neer, Hugh L, Cooper, for and on 
behalf of this Frontier Corporation. I 
hold in my hand a report to the Inter- 
national Joint Commission on Navigation 
and Power in the St. Lawrence River by 
Hugh L. Cooper & Co. On the cover of 
the copy I have here is engraved the 
name of Owen D. Young. Hugh L, 
Cooper, Senators will recall, is the Amer- 
ican engineer who later constructed the 
Dnieper Dam for the Russian Govern- 
ment. The generating equipment for 
the Dnieper Dam was built by the Gen- 
eral Electric Co. at Schenectady, N. Y. 
Iam mentioning these facts only to point 
out that this first comprehensive private 
plan for the development of the St. Law- 
rence seaway and power project carries 
the weight of authority and experience 
behind it. 

The private companies that were back- 
ing Colonel Cooper’s plans for the devel- 
opment of the St. Lawrence seaway and 
power project are well known through- 
out the country for their keen eye for 
profit-making opportunities. In brief, 
Colonel Cooper proposed to the Inter- 
national Joint Commission for their ap- 
proval the construction at private ex- 
pense of all the necessary dams and 
locks from Lake Ontario to Montreal to 
create a navigation channel of 30 feet, 
and power, both at the International 
Rapids as well as down the river at Sou- 
lange and Lachine Rapids, upward of 
5,000,000 horsepower. He proposed to 
undertake this at a total cost of 
$1,300,000,000 to his private clients. 
Colonel Cooper’s clients would make a 
gift of the joint costs of navigation and 
power to the Governments of Canada 
and the United States in exchange for 
the right to generate and sell the power 
on the whole St. Lawrence River. 

Colonel Cooper's clients did not rest 
their case merely by the presentation of 
this report to the International Joint 
Commission. On June 11, 1920, they 
filed an application with the Federal 
Power Commission for the right to build 
a dam on the St. Lawrence River under 
the terms and provisions of the law set 
forth in Public Act No. 280, Sixty-sixth 
Congress, H. R. 3184, approved by the 
President of the United States on June 
10, 1920. It must be clear that they did 
not waste much time before filing an ap- 
plication for the construction of this dam 
across the international boundary, The 
State of New York, however, filed an ob- 
jection with the Federal Power Com- 
mission to this application. 

In 1926 another report was filed by 
Colonel Cooper with the New York State 
Water Power Commission in connection 
with license application on behalf of the 
Frontier Corporation, At the same time 
competing interests entered into the 
scheme and an application was made to 
the New York State Water Power Com- 
mission on behalf of the American Super 
Power Corporation. ‘The Commission 
stated that it was ready to grant permits 
for the construction of the dams to the 
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Frontier Corporation. Gov. Alfred E. 
Smith opposed this proposition and made 
it a campaign issue in that year, and 
upon reelection of Governor Smith the 
application was withdrawn. 

In 1929 the capital of the Frontier Cor- 
poration was acquired by the newly 
formed Niagara-Hudson Power Corpo- 
ration. This corporation acquired all 
private claims to Niagara River power re- 
sources and those upon the international 
section of the St. Lawrence River. Its 
subsidiary, the Frontier Corporation, 
continued to purchase substantial tracts 
of land, including an additional part of 
Barnhart Island and the whole of 
Crysler Island. 

This effort on the part of the private 
interests to secure the development of 
this great natural resource for their own 
benefit can well be appreciated, and I 
quote from Colonel Cooper’s report: 


If afforded the opportunity— 


Colonel Cooper's report said 
we will offer to provide without Government 
aid or guaranties from Canada or the United 
States, two control dams and two power- 
houses and. their machinery contents. 


Colonel Cooper’s report continued: 

We believe that the greatest single need for 
the restoration of the public to normal con- 
tentment and happiness is cheap power. 
The construction of the works here proposed 
will give to the zone east of Niagara Falls, 
and for a radius of over 400 miles from the 
Croil Island site, power advantages at least 
equal to and probably better than those that 
now exist, or can be hereafter created at 
Niagara Falls, for reasons that will be here- 
inafter set forth. 


Colonel Cooper’s report was equally 
eulogistic about the advantages of navi- 
gation, and I quote briefly from that sec- 
tion of the report: 

It will be seen, therefore, that the zone 
to be supplied with cheap power will also be 
aided in its commercial development by the 
coincident creation of new navigation ad- 
vantages. These navigation advantages. 
properly coordinated with water power and 
the vast railway systems now existing in this 
territory will give to this zone industrial ad- 
vantages that cannot be otherwise created 
or found elsewhere on the American Conti- 
nent? 


Colonel Cooper and his clients, the 
Aluminum Co. of America, the General 
Electric Co., and the du Pont Co. were 
not the only ones interested in the de- 
velopment of the St. Lawrence seaway 
and power project. This undertaking 
held equal favor with highly placed New 
England businessmen. Mr. Henry I. 
Harriman, twice president of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce and also 
president of the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce and the New England Council, 
was one of the early proponents of the 
St. Lawrence power and navigation proj- 
ect. Senators know that Mr. Harriman 
is as widely experienced in the develop- 


Excerpt from Report to International 
Joint Commission on Navigation and Power 
in the St. Lawrence River, by Hugh L. Cooper 
& Co., p. 9. 

2 Excerpt from Report to International 
Joint Commission on Navigation and Power 
in the St. Lawrence River, by Hugh L. Cooper 
& Co., pp. 9-10. 
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ment of river basins as anyone in the 
country, since he has been responsible 
for the development of water power in 
New England, particularly in the Con- 
necticut Valley, ever since 1907. Con- 
currently while Mr, Cooper was present- 
ing the engineering plans of the private 
companies, Mr, Harriman stated in great 
detail the public benefits of this develop- 
ment. I have in front of me a speech 
delivered by Mr. Harriman in 1921 in 
which he had this to say: 

The project for the improving of the St. 
Lawrence River from Lake Ontario to Mont- 
real is of importance to the West in that 
it will give them direct access to the sea and 
permit ocean-going vessels to load and dis- 
charge at the various ports of the Great 
Lakes, Its primary import (though not its 
only advantage) to the New England States, 
and equally to New York, arises from the fact 
that the improvement of the river makes 
possible the largest hydroelectric develop- 
ment in the world. 


And again: 

Power from the St. Lawrence River will 
find its natural market in New York State, 
in New England, and in Canada; and, as 
both Boston and New York lie within a 300- 
mile radius, all New England is within fea- 
sible transmission distance. 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BILBO 
in the chair). Does the Senator from 
Wisconsin yield to the Senator from 
Vermont? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I think it might be well 
to state at this point that Mr. Harriman 
is one of the most prominent, if not the 
most prominent, public-utility executives 
in all New England. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I made that 
statement, Perhaps the Senator did not 
hear it. 

Mr. AIKEN. I did not hear it; there 
was so much confusion in the Chamber. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I apologize for 
the state of my voice today. j 

Mr. AIKEN. It is very unfortunate 
that Mr. Harriman has not been able to 
convert all his associates to his way of 
thinking. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE, I agree with the 
Senator. 

Mr. Harriman further stated: 

Undoubtedly the power which the St. Law- 
rence can produce is two-thirds of the feasi- 
ble water-power energy which can be devel- 
oped east of the Mississippi, exclusive of 
Niagara, which should be largely preserved 
as a scenic wonder. It is the one huge con- 
centrated source of energy available in the 
Eastern States. 


And speaking of costs, he concluded: 

I do not think there is any doubt, however, 
that when the entire power of the river is 
developed 1 mill per kilowatt-hour will cover 
interest and sinking-fund charges on the 
portion of the work devoted to navigation, 
and from 2 to 3 mills per kilowatt-hour will 
cover the same items for the entire project, 
including both dams and powerhouses, 
Enough is now known to give assurance that 
power can certainly be generated on the 
St. Lawrence River and delivered in whole- 
sale quantities in the New England States 
and New York for less than 1 cent per kilo- 
watt-hour. 
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Mr. Harriman was equally enthusiastic 
about the transportation features of this 
project. He said: 


To summarize, then, it is fair to assume 
that a bushel of grain can move by water 
through the improved St. Lawrence from the 
western end of the Great Lakes to the ports 
of New England for 12 cents or less; and 
the lowest possible rate at which it can now 
move between these same ports is 18 cents. 
What is true of wheat would be equally true 
of flour, and even more true of package 
freight, which is costly to transfer at Buf- 
falo from boat to train. 

Traffic from interior New England points 
would also benefit by the St. Lawrence route, 
Today such traffic, moving to its destination 
via the Great Lakes, must first move 500 
miles by rail to Buffalo; but upon the com- 
pletion of this project it would move 300 
miles by rail to Ogdensburg or other St. 
Lawrence ports, and there be transferred to 
lake steamers; and this would be an ad- 
vantage, not only to the shippers, but to the 
New England railroads which would thereby 
receive a longer haul over their own rails. 

I also believe freight would move more 
rapidly and more regularly to and from the 
ports of the Great Lakes by boat than by 
train. Boats would travel from Boston, 
Portland, or Providence to Detroit or Cleve- 
land in 7 to 8 days, and to Duluth or Chicago 
in 10 days, and a shipper could be sure of his 
time of delivery whereas now he is subject 
to the rail delays caused at the various 
crowded gateways through which traffic 
must pass. (Excerpt from the St. Lawrence 
Project—Its Meaning to New England, by 
Henry I. Harriman, former president of the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce, 1921, p. 11.) 


In 1928, Mr. Harriman was still greatly 
interested in development of the St. Law- 
rence seaway. He devoted a considerable 
portion of his presidential address before 
the Boston Chamber of Commerce to this 
project. I quote: 

May I in closing briefly refer to a project 
which in my opinion will vitally affect for the 
better transportation conditions in New 
England. I refer to the Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence seaway project so strongly favored 
by President Coolidge and by President-elect 
Hoover. š 

. * . » e 

The opening of the Panama Canal greatly 
expanded New England's markets on the Pa- 
cific coast. Boston is now nearer to Los 
Angeles and San Francisco, from a rate stand- 
point, than is Kansas City or Minneapolis, 
and if the St. Lawrence seaway is built Chi- 
cago and Duluth will be as near to Boston, 
viewed from the standpoint of rates, as 
Buffalo or Pittsburgh. 

* * . e s 

The Panama Canal has opened one-fourth 
of the markets of the United States to the 
New England manufacturers, markets which 
were formerly closed to them through high 
freight rates, and the construction of the 
St. Lawrence seaway will open to these same 
manufacturers another vast section of the 
country, the Middle West, with its 40,000,000 
inhabitants. The St. Lawrence seaway 
means much to the Middle West, but in my 
opinion it means even more to the people of 
the New England States. 


Mr. Harriman also wrote a book in 
1929, fully supporting by factual data 
his conclusions in favor of the seaway 
and power project. The private power 
company officials were not the only ones 
completely sold on the advantages of the 
St. Lawrence power development, but 
even to a larger degree the presidents of 
the larger railroad companies, with the 
exception of those in the East, were all in 
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favor of the construction of the seaway. 
I have here a series of statements by the 
presidents of various western trunk lines 
heartily supporting the seaway as a 
benefit to the western railroads. These 
statements were given from 1920 to 1929 
at the same time as Colonel Cooper, on 
behalf of his clients, and Mr. Harriman, 
president of the New England Power As- 
sociation, were promoting the project as 
a benefit to the East. Among those who 
were the supporters, some of whom are 
still living, were Ralph Budd, then presi- 
dent of the Great Northern Railroad, and 
since of the Burlington lines; Mr. S. M. 
Felton, president of the Chicago, Great 
Western Railroad; Mr. Hale Holden, then 
president of Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Railroad, and later vice president 
of the First National Bank of New York; 
Mr. A. H. Scandrett, president of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 
road; Mr. Howard Elliott, chairman of 
the Northern Pacific Railroad; Mr. Fred 
Sargent, president of the Chicago, North 
Western Railroad Co. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that these statements may be 
printed as an appendix to my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered, 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Under the im- 
petus of this great interest in the de- 
velopment of the St. Lawrence seaway, 
many State legislatures and State Gov- 
ernors officially went on record and con- 
tributed State funds for the furtherance 
of this project through the Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence Tidewater Association. In 
1929 there were 23 States officially con- 
nected with this organization, either by 
legislative or executive order. With na- 
tional support, President Coolidge and 
President Hoover carried through nego- 
tiations with Canada which resulted in 
the treaty of 1932. 

By the time the treaty came to a vote 
in the Senate in 1934, however, there 
Had come over the country a great 
change, and those very groups which for 
years had consistently supported the St. 
Lawrence project suddenly disappeared 
from the scene. Instead, the Association 
of Railway Executives, in the person of 
the general counsel, appeared before the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee in 
1933 to vigorously oppose the project. 
Those other interests, the private power 
companies, which advertised the benefits 
of the St. Lawrence power throughout 
the land as the cheapest source of power 
in the United States, suddenly became 
silent officially, and through their agents 
started opposing the construction of this 
project. 

What was the reason for this sudden 
change in the attitude of those who were 
principally instrumental in the first place 
in stimulating public interest all through 
the first 30 years up to 1932 in the St. 
Lawrence seaway and power project? 
The plain reason for this change of atti- 
tude on the part of these groups, I be- 
lieve, was due to the change in govern- 
mental policy toward the development of 
the water resources of the State and 
Nation. After Gov. Alfred Smith came 
Gov. Franklin Roosevelt. They believed 
that the good of the people requires the 
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development of river resources of the 
country for the benefit of all the people, 
and they would not relinquish the public 
heritages for private profit. 

When this policy became entrenched in 
the Federal Government after 1932, it 
looked pretty hopeless for those who 
wanted to take the St, Lawrence project 
for their own. I shall shortly give proof 
as to the very devious ways in which the 
private power companies have opposed 
the St. Lawrence project. First, how- 
ever, let me explain how it is that the 
railroads west of Lake Michigan, which 
up until 1929 were in favor of the St. 
Lawrence project, suddenly became silent 
and now are on record in opposition to 
it through their national railroad organ- 
ization. 

I have before me the official records 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
which give figures on the 30 large stock- 
holders of these trunk-line railroads, 
With few exceptions, in every instance 
the greatest majority of the individuals 
and banking and brokerage firms which 
own the largest blocks of shares are lo- 
cated in New York or Boston. I have 
here also an analysis of the principal 
interests and connections of the direc- 
tors of the western railroads, and in the 
majority of cases they will be found in 
the Directory of Directors of New York 
City. 

It is this eastern control.of much of 
the stock ownership and management 
of the western roads that establishes 
the connection between the power issue 
I have just recited and the attitude of 
the western railroad managements. The 
issue that is being fought here is not 
economic, physical, engineering, or in- 
ternational advantages or ramifications 
of the St. Lawrence project, for those 
factors were well considered and satis- 
factorily answered by the private inter- 
ests. 15 years and more ago. 

The issue, divested of the welter of 
confusing contentions, is the public de- 
velopment of the St. Lawrence power 
project. It is my belief that if that issue 
were presented squarely before this body 
there would be no doubt that the Senate 
of the United States would forthwith 
approve the amendment of the Senator 
from Vermont, for it is the national 
policy, as it is now the policy of the State 
of New York under both Democratic and 
Republican administrations, to develop 
river basins under public control and for 
the benefit of consumers. The Congress 
has asserted that principle over and over 
again. The last time the Senate went 
on record was only a week ago, in con- 
nection with the consideration of the 
flood-control bill, and in connection 
with the consideration of the bill which 
is now before the Senate. 

This is a matter of public policy that 
is well established and has been recog- 
nized by both parties. It is today the 
policy of the State of New York under 
Governor Dewey, as well as of the Federal 
Government under President Roosevelt. 

The opponents of this project dare not, 
therefore, put the real issue squarely to 
the Congress of the United States, be- 
cause I feel sure they know what would 
be the overwhelming result. Instead 
they have conjured all through these 
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years since 1932 the most fantastic strat- 
agems to deviate public opinion from the 
real issue. They have done this by going 
down to Texas and whispering to the 
people there that their jobs would be 
taken from them if the St. Lawrence 
project were passed. They have gone to 
Kansas, Illinois, and Ohio and told the 
coal miners that they would be out of 
work if this project were developed. 
They have told the railroad workers in 
New Mexico and Utah that their jobs 
would be at stake, and the farmers in 
Kansas, Michigan, and Iowa that foreign 
agricultural products would swamp the 
home market. They have gone to Mobile, 
Ala., and Columbia, S. C., and whispered 
that their markets and the traffic going 
through them would be destroyed by the 
St. Lawrence project. They have gone to 
Boston, and in the very chamber of which 
Mr. Harriman was so long and so honor- 
ably the head, they have sold the propo- 
sition that New England would be eco- 
nomically devastated if this power and 
seaway project were constructed. In 
my opinion, it would require the most 
painstaking investigation and a very 
large staff of investigators to discover 
the many and devious ways by which 
this propaganda has been spread 
throughout the land. I have before me 
evidence of two of the methods which 
may interest the Senate. 

I hold in my hand a group of editorials 
which appeared on August 6 and 8, 1941. 
Each is entitled “Seaway and Defense.” 
They appeared during the time when 
this very subject was before the House 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors. Four 
of these editorials appeared simultane- 
ously between August 6 and 8 in Johns- 
town, Pa.; Niagara Falls, N. Y.; Woon- 
socket, R. I.; and Waterbury, Conn. An 
examination of the editorials indicates 
that they are substantially identical, 
word for word. It is a strange coinci- 
dence indeed that the editorial muse 
should strike the editors of these news- 
papers, located in four different States, 
with the same verbal inspiration within 
2 days’ time. 

Further examination indicates that the 
editorials were not written by the local 
editors, but were copied word for word 
from an editorial boiler plate which is 
daily circulated by a propaganda agency 
that on the record is known to be 
financed by the private utilities. The 
editorials appearing in Johnstown, Niag- 
ara Falls, Woonsocket, and Waterbury, 
attacking the St. Lawrence project, were 
derived from a service called the Indus- 
trial News Review, issue of August 4, 
1941. As you see, the editors lost no 
time in transcribing the propaganda out- 
bursts of this medium for the misguid- 
ance of their readers. This Industrial 
News Review is owned, edited, and pub- 
lished by an outfit called E. Hofer & Sons, 
1405 SW. Water Avenue, Portland, Oreg. 

What is this outfit that gives such daily 
editorial service to these newspapers? I 
read from the heading of the Industrial 
News Review, which I hold in my hand, 

Its weekly distribution of industrial items 
and comment herewith is supported finan- 
cially by basic lines of industry including 
public service companies, railroads, banks, 
chain stores, mining, insurance, farm organi- 
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zations, petroleum, and others who believe in 
its program tkat community prosperity and 
growth, sound government and reasonable 
taxation, both national and local, must pro- 
ceed and accompany individual and cor- 
porate prosperity. Its findings are not copy- 
righted and are submitted for consideration 
or reproduction, in whole or in part, or for 
any commentary use of statistics, quotations, 
or opinions contained. Its desire is to en- 
courage constructive comment on basic ques- 
tions affecting American industries. 


Going behind these pious assertions of 
the owner and publisher of the Hofer 
service, we find that this outfit was in- 
vestigated by the Federal Trade Com- 
missior in connection with its investiga- 
tion of utility corporations, and was 
found by the Commission to be largely 
supported by private utility interests. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. Let me ask the Senator 
from Oregon if the purpose of the organi- 
zation is very well known throughout his 
section of the country. 

Mr. HOLMAN. During my long po- 
litical career I have learned to know that 
that organization writes “canned” edi- 
torials for the utilities. It not only writes 
such editorials, but it also writes news 
items. It has even gone so far as to sign 
the names of fictitious persons to facti- 
tious articles. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I thank the Sen- 
ator, his remarks have greatly buttressed 
the point I desired to make. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed as an appendix to 
my remarks certain pages from the re- 
port of the Federal Trade Commission’s 
investigation, which substantiates the as- 
sertion I have made. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered, 

(See exhibit 2.) 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Although this 
Federal Trade Commission investigation 
goes back quite a time, the organiza- 
tion I have mentioned is, according to its 
own words, which I have quoted, being 
maintained by private and public service 
corporations, railways, banks, and in- 
surance companies. 

The case I have cited is not an isolated 
instance, but is one of a great stream of 
propaganda against this great project. 
I have before me a tabulation of news- 
papers which have utilized the services 
of this utility organization, which have 
copied verbatim the propaganda given 
to them, and have passed it on to their 
readers, to influence them against the 
St. Lawrence project—and here is the 
point I wish to emphasize—without dis- 
closing the sources from which these 
editorial opinions are derived, thus leav- 
ing the impression with the readers of 
the publications that this materia] at- 
tacking the St. Lawrence project was 
the product of the brain of the editorial 
writer or the publisher of the respec- 
tive publications. The list which I have 
before me includes newspapers in the 
following cities: Ashland, Ky.; Woon- 
socket, R. I.; Davenport, Iowa; Johns- 
town, Pa.; Paterson, N. J.; Niagara Falls, 
N. Y.; Lynn, Mass.; Terre Haute, Ind.; 
Waterbury, Conn.; Ottumwa, Iowa; 
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Wheeling, W. Va.; Lowell, Mass.; Wash- 
ington, Iowa; Salt Lake City, Utah; 
Lima, Ohio; Port Arthur, Tex.; Clinton, 
Iowa; and Waterville, Maine. This is 
only a partial list, since no attempt was 
made to cover all the newspapers in the 
country. If any Representatives or Sen- 
ators wish to see the evidence pertaining 
to the newspapers in their own locality 
or State, I shall be glad to show them in- 
dividually and let them reach their own 
conclusions. 

Mr. HOLMAN rose. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield to the 
Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I hesitate to interrupt 
the Senator. 5 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I am glad to 
have the Senator do so. 

Mr. HOLMAN. The Senator has been 
dealing with an invisible but effective 
force which I have battled all through 
my politieal career, but it finally got me 
in the last election. 

The fight for Bonneville Dam and its 
benefits is not yet over. The Senator 
may understand that if I say that I care 
not who owns and tends the cherry tree 
if I can pick the cherries. The private 
utilities do not care about owning Bonne- 
ville Dam, Grand Coulee, and similar 
Federal projects. They are perfectly 
willing to have the taxpayers and the 
Nation construct, at public expense, 
these great hydroelectric plants; but they 
will see to it, if possible, that the bene- 
fits of those plants accrue to the private 
utilities, not to the public. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I agree with the 
Senator. While I am not a prophet or 
the son of a prophet, I venture to make 
the suggestion that if the State of New 
York and the Federal Government were 
willing to provide for the sale of the 
power at the bus bar to the private util- 
ity companies, a substantial part of the 
opposition against this great national 
project would disappear. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. Let me add that I have 
first-hand knowledge, direct from the 
mouths of certain utility operators, that 
they would not be likely to oppose it if 
they were assured it would not lead to an 
expansion of public distribution of 
power. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, 
this indirect and devious method of in- 
fluencing public opinion is, in my opin- 
ion, a violation of editorial trust, and 
if carried on indiscriminately and un- 
checked, it would undermine the very 
foundations upon which democratic 
government must rest. But more ger- 
mane to the point at issue is the fact 
that, whereas the utilities and railroads 
were in favor of the St. Lawrence proj- 
ect before 1932, at the time when the 
eastern utilities expected to obtain con- 
trol of the water resources of the river, 
the private utilities and the railroads are 
now opposed to it, and they express their 
opposition not only publicly but by 
underground methods. 

The river is the same river, and the 
tremendous potential power and the 
navigation of the river are unchanged. 
The only thing that has changed is the 
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public policy, both in the Federal Gov- 
ernment and in the State of New York, 
that the project should be publicly 
owned for the benefit of the people. It 
is this issue, Senators, that leads those 
utilities and railways to resort to con- 
fusion and misrepresentation in order 
to sidetrack this great project. In 1934, 
when we had a treaty before the Senate, 
the greatest lobby in the history of this 
Nation came to Washington to defeat it. 
In 1941, when this proposal was before 
the House Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors, the principal propaganda 
weapon then was to promote through- 
out the country the notion that there 
was no power shortage and no trans- 
portation shortage. The very newspa- 
pers that were disseminating some of 
the propaganda have since learned that 
we have had a newsprint shortage be- 
cause of a power shortage, 

Another indication of indirect and 
devious methods employed by the power 
companies to defeat the St. Lawrence 
seaway is typified in the activities of 
the Niagara frontier planning board. 
The history of that organization goes 
back 20 years to the days when the pri- 
vate companies were trying to obtain 
licenses for the development of this re- 
source for their own gain. In 1924, a 
Niagara Frontier Planning Association 
was formed, consisting of power, rail- 
road, and banking interests in the Ni- 
agara area. One of the first steps this 
outfit took was to propose to the State 
legislature the establishment of a 
Niagara frontier planning board for 
purposes of regional planning. The 
newly created board, consisting of county 
Officials, established its headquarters in 
the same office as that of the Niagara 
Frontier Planning Association which 
was, as I have previously stated, sup- 
ported by power, railroad, and banking 
interests. 

Both organizations signed a joint lease. 
The board and the association also 
shared the services of the same secretary 
and the same chief engineer. In 1925, 
the board requested the association to 
cooperate with it, and officially desig- 
nated the association as its agency to col- 
lect and distribute information. The 
board has continued to be merely a 
stooge of the association of private inter- 
ests which brought it to life. The secre- 
tary and the chief engineer, jointly em- 
ployed by the association and the board, 
have been busily engaged in issuing prop- 
aganda against the St. Lawrence project 
in the holy name of a public body. 

I wish to present for printing in the 
REcorD as an appendix to my remarks a 
list of members of the association, which 
seems in all respects to run the activities 
of the board through the paid chief 
engineer. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 3.) 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. This list of mem- 
bers is as of February 19, 1940. In the 
list there will be found such well-known 
names as Paul A. Schoellkopf, now de- 
ceased; Jacob F. Schoellkopf, Jr., presi- 
dent and director of Niagara Share Cor- 
poration; Col. William Kelly, president 
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and director, Buffalo, Niagara & Eastern 
Power Corporation; LeGrand DeGraff, 
director; L. G. Harriman and Daniel J. 
Kenefick, both directors of the Buffalo, 
Niagara & Eastern Power Corporation; 
and Bob Roy MacLeod, executive vice 
president, Niagara Falls Power Co. 
There are also in the group others closely 
connected with railroad and banking 
interests. 

In that same year, 1940, the board put 
out a respectable looking book opposing 
the seaway. Here again we have an in- 
stance of opposition to this project by 
the various interests that used to favor 
it when they expected to obtain licenses 
for the development of the St. Lawrence 
project for their private property, but 
now oppose it tooth and nail. 

Mr. President, the Senate of the United 

States cannot afford to be fooled by these 
devices. 

It is my firm belief that the sound eco- 
nomic development of the United States, 
and of all the regions of the United 
States, requires the construction of the 
St. Lawrence seaway and power project. 
Should the question become the subject 
of debate at some future time when I am 
not handicapped by such a severe cold as 
I now have, I hope to have the oppor- 
tunity of discussing it further. 


* Exkrrnrr 1 


In 1920, when the seaway was a new 
project, Edward Pennington, president of 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Rail- 
road, speaking before the international joint 
committee then investigating its possibilities, 
said: 

“Water transportation has always been and 
will always be the cheapest and most re- 
liable transportation of the world at all times, 
and this Great Lakes-St. Lawrence water 
project seems to be one that should be 
encouraged in every possible way. * * * 
I think it would be a great thing for the 
Northwest and Canada to shorten the rail 
haul. It would have the same beneficial 
effect on the Northwest as the Panama Canal 
has had on the Pacific coast cities and coast 
States.” 

In the same year Ralph Budd, president 
of the Great Northern, gave it as his opinion 
that— 

“The benefits accruing to the middle and 
northwest sections of the United States as 
a result of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
tidewater project cannot help being appar- 
ent to anyone who has given the subject 
consideration.” And in 1923 he added: 

“Our trouble is that the West, and espe- 
cially the Northwest, is sacrificed in order 
to make an exceptionally favorable show- 
ing in the East. Of course, this cannot 
continue indefinitely.” 

In 1923, Mr. S. M. Felton, president, Chi- 
cago Great Western Railroad, expressed his 
opinion that 

“I am heartily in accord with the project, 
but I do not believe it is wise to attempt 
to carry it out on a 25-foot channel. We 

must go to 30 feet or not at all, because 
by the time the canal is completed a *. 
foot channel will be out of date. * * 
We will need the best possible facilities to 
make the program & success.” 

We have compromised with Mr, Felton on 
his 30-foot channel. We have gone down to 
27 feet with the sills placed at 30. All that 
will be needed to secure the 30-foot channel 
will be the necessary additional excavation, 
if and when the time of necessity shall arise. 
At present the 27-foot channel will amply 
provide for the vast majority of tonnage: 
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that may be expected to use the St. Law-. 
rence-ocean road, 

Again, Mr. Felton spikes the guns of those 
who say the seaway is a seasonal affair by 
remarking on this point: 

“Lines which reach the Gulf from the 
West naturally would not favor it, but lines 
that reach Chicago and terminate here cer- 
tainly should favor it, and I do not see 
wherein there would be any great opposi- 
tion on the part of our eastern connections 
at Chicago. We have always in season 
worked the lake-and-rail business and the 
lake-and-canal business, and I do not see 
why we shouldn't work with the Great Lakes 
project, where it is for our interest to do 
80.“ 

Hale Holden, when president of the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy, said: 

“I view the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence tide- 
water project as a matter of the highest 
interest and importance to the development 
of the middle and northwestern territory, 
comparable only to the Panama Canal in 
its widespread and beneficial results. 

A. H. Scandrett, president, Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul Railroad, in 1929, after 
the seaway project had been under consid- 
eration for 9 years, said: 

“The movement in volume of export and 
import traffic from and to eastern termini 
of western railroads would unquestionably 
be of benefit to those railroads and the terri- 
tory which they serve.” 

Howard Elliott, who wrote his name into 
transportation history, both in the West and 
in the East as well, said before the Harvard 
Club, of New York City, when chairman of 
the Northern Pacific Railway: 

“This (the seaway) is a great national 
project, national in scope and infiuence, 

* * The project will be beneficial to 
New England and to all the country tribu- 
tary to the Great Lakes. It will relieve con- 
gestion on the railroads reaching the upper 
Atlantic ports when population and industry 
are twice what they are today. The project 
will help coastwise trade, export and im- 
port trade between the Middle Western States 
and foreign countries and give great oppor- 
tunity to our merchant marine fleet.” 

Fred Sargent, then president, Chicago 
North Western Railway Co., held to the view 
that: 

“The Great Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway 
will help the Middle West. Anything that 
will help promote the prosperity of the in- 
land empire between the Alleghenies and 
the Rockies will help the railroads and will 
be of inestimable value to the entire 
country.” 

And, finally, we have the opinion of H. E. 
Byram, who as president of the then in re- 
ceivership Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, ex- 
ercised the option held by that road to pur- 
chase from the Northern Pacific Railroad a 
half interest in its terminals at Duluth and 
its lines between the head of the Lakes 
and St. Paul and Minneapolis. A major 
factor in reaching the conclusion to exercise 
the option was the belief that lake ports 
would soon be made ocean ports and the 
Milwaukee desired an outlet to the sea on 
Lake Superior as well as on Lake Michigan. 
Explaining the expenditure involved, Mr. 
Byram said in a public address in Duluth: 

“We are heartily in sympathy with the de- 
velopment of the waterway. We are not 
afraid of it as competition. We are confident 
that the waterway will come and that is why 
we want a foot on the doorstep of Duluth. 
It was a considerable influence in bringing 
us to our conclusion. * It is use- 
less to fight such an improvement for our 
country. On the contrary, we expect to share 
in the great business that will come with 
the opening of the Great Lakes to the sea, 
We are desirous of sharing in the traffic 
that must come through this port and for 
that reason have decided to cast our lot with 
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you and share in the prosperity that will be 
yours.” (From the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
January 19, 1934, p. 923.) 


EXHIBIT 2 
E. HOFER & Sons 
ITS ORGANIZATION 


The organization of E. Hofer & Sons, of 
Portland, Oreg. (the San Francisco office and 
the Salem (Oreg.) office were closed and com- 
bined with the office at Portland), is briefly 
explained in a letter from E. Hofer & Sons 
to Mr. A, R. Gwinn, Central Illinois Public 
Service Co., May 26, 1925, in which it was 
stated: 

The service of the Manufacturer and In- 
dustrial News Bureau is an outgrowth of 
work started in Oregon, largely in the in- 
terest of public utilities, 13 years ago, when, 
as a matter of self-preservation, utility and 
other industrial companies found it neces- 
sary to get facts before the public in order 
to counteract the destroying influence of 
ptoposed destructive legislation 

About 1924 a conference in Mr. C. A, Cof- 
fin’s apartment in New York, attended by 
R. M. Hofer and representatives of the util- 
ities, including E. A. Coffin, retired chairman 
of the board of directors of the General 
Electric Co.; Randall Morgan, of the United 
Gas Improvement Co.; C. E. Groesbeck, S. Z. 
Mitchell, W. E. Breed, and E. K. Hall, of the 
Electric Bond & Share Co. group, resulted 
in expanding the Hofer service to the en- 
tire country, reaching 14,500 to 15,000 news- 
papers, particularly country papers, whereas 
it had formerly reached newspapers in only 
15 States in the West? 

The annual book gotten out by E. Hofer 
& Sons for the year 1925 stated: 

“The work started by the Manufacturer 
and Industrial News Bureau in Oregon in 
1912 has gradually grown until today, in- 
stead of reaching some 200 papers in 1 State 
with an editorial discussion of subjects as 
outlined, we are reaching some 14,000 papers 
in the 48 States? 

HOFER SERVICE SUPPORTED BY THE UTILITIES 

Eefore the New York conference referred to 
above, so close was the relation between the 
N. E. L. A. and this service, that in at least 
one instance a geographic division of the N. 
E. L. A. collected the Hofer subscriptions from 
its members and paid them over to the Hofer 
people.“ Following this conference, the utili- 
ties supported the service to the extent of 
$84,820.80 a year,“ to have the Hofer aims, 
shown below, disseminated through the press 
of America: 

“To help counteract conditions that inter- 
fere with the lawful development of business 
and industries. 

“To help minimize regulation of industry 
that is unnecessary or hurtful. 

“To discourage radicalism in all its forms. 

“To fight for reasonable taxation by city, 
county, State, and Federal Governments. 

“Straight-from-the-shoulder arguments 
against socialistic propaganda of whatever 
nature, because socialism does not square 
with our American industrial system and is 
contrary to the very foundation principle of 
our constitutional form of government." “ 

Although the Hofer service was also sup- 
ported by contributions from other industries 


Ex. 3867, Exs. Pts. 7-9, 335; Pt. 7, p. 
255; see also statement of P, H. Gadsden, 
Minutes Management Committee, United 
Gas Improvement Co., Mar. 31, 1927, ex. 5285. 

Et. 7, pp. 223-225. 

Ex. 3849, exs. pts. 7-9, p. 282; pt. 7, p. 233. 

‘Pt. 7, pp. 354-356. 

*Ex. 3845, exs. pts. 7-9, pp. 276-278; pt. 22, 
pp. 443, 444; pt. 51, pp. 348, 349; exs, 5282, 5283, 
pt. 51, pp. 692, 693. 

* Exs. 3850, 3851, exs. pts. 7-9, pp. 284, 285; 
ex. 3987, exs. pts. 7-9, p. 501; pt. 7, p. 225; pt. 
13, p. 61; ex. 3845, exs. pts. 7-9, p. 276. 
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in an amount about equal to that of the 
utility companies, a letter from E. Hofer & 
Sons, on May 26, 1925, to A. R, Gwinn, mana- 
ger, industrial department, Central Illinois 
Public Service Co., stated: 

“The leading utilities of the country have 
made it possible for us to conduct this 
work.” * 

On May 16, 1927, R. M. Hofer wrote Percy 
Young, vice president of the Public Service 
Co., Newark, N. J.: 

“It is necessary to depend on those inter- 
ested in this undertaking to continue sub- 
scriptions and to help us get an additional 
one as opportunity offers“ The original sub- 
scribers who sponsored this work 4 years ago 
are still its strongest supporters and have 
continued subscriptions as in the past, with 
some substantial increase where new com- 
panies have been acquired.” 


THE POLICY OF THE HOFER SERVICE 


Robert M. Hofer testified that the policy 
pursued by the Hofer service was persistently 
to oppose municipal operation of utility 
plants and government participation in 
business. 

Referring to the value of this service in 
this respect Mr. Coffin’s views were: 

“The Hofer service has been of especial 
value to public utilities. Hofer has pointed 
out in the clearest way and over again the 
dangers of municipal ownership, and the 
value of customer ownership; he has fought 
to a finish the Bone bill in the State of Wash- 
ington and largely contributed to the defeat 
of the Calfornia power bill. He effectively 
shows the unwisdom of tax-exempt bonds. 
The telephone company at first brought this 
to my attention, with the statement that 
Hofer had done great service in changing the 
attitude of the legislatures in the Northwest 
and North Pacific countries toward the tele- 
phone company.” ” 

One of the most outstanding articles of 
this nature appearing in the Manufacturer, 
the monthly publication, included a map 
issued by N. E. L. A. showing comparative 
percentages by States of the generating ca- 
pacity and population served, between pri- 
vately owned electric light and power 
systems and municipally operated electric 
plants. This map showed that 90 percent 
of the population was served by private cont- 
panies which represented 94.5 percent of 
the total generating capacity of the 48 
States. Six hundred newspapers reproduced 
this story from the Manufacturer." 

The Manufacturer from September 1926 to 
May 1928 contained articles similar to those 
in the weekly news sheet, relating to social- 
ism, customer ownership, disparagement of 
the Ontario hydroelectric situation, Govern- 
ment ownership, the Swing-Johnson bill, 
sale of municipal plants, Muscle Shoals, 
views of Martin J. Insull on holding com- 
panies, views of Samuel Insull on private 
initiative, and articles in disparagement of 
municipally owned street railways. 

The following captions are illustrative of 
hundreds of a similar character of mate- 
rial contained in the weekly bulletin: 

“Why special legislation.” 

“A practical answer” (relating to Muscle 
Shoals). 

“Note taxes paid.” 

“Records speak for themselves.” 

“Utilities fight for private rights” (state- 
ment by George B. Cortelyou, chairman of 
joint committee). 

“Municipal cwnership limits service.” 

“Purchased power cheapest.” 


Ex. 3867, exs. pts. 7-9, p. 335; pt. 7, pp. 228, 
354; pts. 18-19, p. 158. 

* Ex, 3852, exs. pts. 7-9, p. 294; pt. 7, p. 244. 

Pt. 7, pp. 225, 237. 

» Ex. 5281, pt. 51, p. 691. 

u Ex. 3849, exs. pts. 7-9, p. 283; pt. 7, p. 235; 
see also ex. 1182, exs. pt. 3, p. 934; pts. 18-19, 
p. 158. 
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“Taxpayer pays for experiments” (state- 
ment of Alexander Dow, president of De- 
troit Edison Co., relating to municipal own- 
ership). 

“The socialistic drive in California” (re 
California Water and Power Act). 

“Would destroy industrial opportunity” 
(relating to socialism). 

“Customer ownership increasing.” 

“Utility securities inspire confidence” (re- 
lating to customer ownership). 

“The public utilities” (comments of Presi- 
dent Sloan of Brooklyn Edison Co., re putting 
Federal Government into the electric-power 
business). 

“Too many umpires” (statement of Repre- 
sentative CHARLES A. Eaton, of New Jersey, re 
political bureaucracy and Government inter- 
ference). 

“New Profession Develops in Generation” 
(address of P. H. Gadsden, vice president, 
United Gas Improvement Co., concerning 
customer ownership constituting a strong 
protection against radical and ill-considered 
changes in policy). 

“One hundred and five municipal plants 
sold during year” (quotation from N. E. L. A. 
report showing 1,234 municipal plants sold 
or abandoned). 

A large part of the weekly service sent out 
is editorial in form and has been reproduced 
as editorials in great num ers of papers 
throughout the country, without indicating 
the Hofer source. The following quotation 
shows Mr. Hofer's claim relative to this edi- 
torial achievement: 

“Reproduction of our articles appear al- 
most invariably as original editorials, as we 
ask no credit.” 2 A letter from G. W. Curren, 
secretary, United Gas Improvement Co., to 
H. S. Whipple, vice president, Rockford Gas 
Light & Coke Co., June 10, 1927, also makes 
the claim that— z 

“The articles are reproduced extensively as 
original editorial and news.“ 14 

What their character was and what their 
appeal was that lured $84,000 per annum from 
the private-utility groups and companies are 
thus stated: 

“We show the blighting effect government 
or public ownership has on private initiative 
and enterprise. We show that drastic and 
radical rate regulation which kills utility de- 
velopment hurts the community worse than 
the company; we show that exorbitant taxa- 
tion of business is simply indirect taxation of 
the consuming public.” “ 

In addition to the service, Mr. Hofer also 
carried on correspondence with editors giv- 
ing at some length arguments against mu- 
nicipal ownership of utility plants.“ 


HOFER PUBLICATIONS 


E. Hofer & Sons furnished 3 ‘different 
services or publications. The newspapers re- 
ceiving these Hofer services did not pay for 
them, nor was it disclosed to them that the 
service was paid for by the persons who con- 
tributed $170,000 yearly." They published a 
monthly industrial trade journal magazine 
known as The Manufacturer, also a weekly 
mimeographed Industrial News Bureau Bul- 
letin, which consisted of from 2 to 4 
sheets of editorial matter discussing problems 
affecting basic conditions in the country and 
in each State. The third was a weekly State 
industrial review, which was sent to the pa- 
pers of each State, and which accompanied 
the Industrial News Bureau Bulletin, and 


* Exs, 3862, 3864, exs. pts, 7-9, pp. 303, 323; 
pt. 7, pp. 253, 254, 

133 Pt. 7, p. 231. 

1 Ex. 5280, pt. 51, p. 689. 

* Ex. 3847, exs. pts. 7-9, p. 280; pt. 7, p. 232. 

* Ex. 3852, exs. pts. 7-9, pp. 286, 287, 289; 
pt. 7, p. 229, 

* Pt. 7, p. 249. 
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which amounted to 2,496 original reviews per 
annum.“ 

In the rural press the reproductions ot ar- 
ticles appeared almost invariably as original 
editorials, and constituted “a vigorous and 
continuous drive in favor of business and in- 
dustrial stability, and counteract radicalism 
in all its forms.” * 

Notwithstanding its 50-percent support by 
utilities, the Hofer service represented itself 
to be “an independent publication dissoci- 
ated from direct connection with any indus- 
try,” and “doing a highly intensive and scien- 
tific line of publicity work which is reaching 
more people continuously with the industrial 
idea through the country daily and weekly 
newspapers of this Nation than are being 
reached by any other single agency.“ 

The place for and results from such an al- 
leged independent service was expressed in a 
letter written on September 27, 1926, by R. M. 
Hofer to J. D. Pettegrew, Nebraska Power Co., 
Omaha: 

“The Nebraska utilities information com- 
mittee and the information bureau of the 
N. E. L. A. can give authentic information on 
Statistics, management, operation, etc., of 
electric light and power companies. These 
organizations represent the industry and 
speak with authority on matters of fact. 
After such information has been issued it is 
then a question of getting it commented on 
editorially and thoroughly understood by the 
general public. 

“At this point our organization begins to 
function, As an independent publication not 
directly and primarily affiliated with electric- 
light companies, but discussing various in- 
dustrial problems we can take up many legis- 
lative, political, taxation, and Goyernment 
ownership questions and discuss them as 
they affect public utilities. In other words, 
a third-party opinion is often accepted with 
less bias in an editorial discussion than a 
statement from parties directly interested.” 4 

And also in a letter of December 9, 1927, 
from R. M. Hofe“ to Charles M. Cohn, vice 
president, Consolidated Gas, Electric Light & 
Power Co., Baltimore, Md.: 

“It is our endeavor to get a third-party 
discussion of questions of interest to public 
utilities from a source dissociated from direct 
control of the utilities, 

“The greatest value of our service is, to the 
utilities, the fact that the people are reading 
something about public-service companies 
other than what is sent out directly by such 
companies. I feel sure that it pleases you 
to see a good editorial on utility problems, 
taxation, or public ownership in a rural 
weekly or daily paper, which has not been 
dictated by the utility interests but which 
expresses views which are sound and with 
which you can agree. Let something be said 
about utilities which is not controlled lock, 
stock, and barrel by the utilities. This helps 
build up a public understanding regarding 
fundamentals affecting the utility industry 
which assures a more open-minded hearing 
on the part of the people when the industry 
or an individual company has a case to pre- 
sent in its own behalf.“ * 

The utility source of some of this “inde- 
pendent” matter appears in a letter of March 
5. 1925, which A. W. Flor, publicity man for 
the Electric Bond & Share Co., wrote C. E. 
Groesbeck, vice president of the same 
company and also a member of the 1924 
conference in New York, which arranged for 
expanding the service to cover the entire 
country. In this letter Mr. Flor stated that 
he had gotten in touch with Mr. Hofer when 
he was in town and spent an afternoon with 


38 Exs. 3487, 3849, 3862, 3863, 3864, 3867, exs, 
pts. 7-9, pp. 279, 283, 303, 323, 335; pt. 7, pp. 
233 254 


1 Ex. 3847, exs. pts. 7-9, p. 279; pt. 7, p. 226. 
Ex. 3849, exs, pts. 7-9, p. 282. 

* Ex. 3858, exs. pts. 7-9, p. 300. See also ex. 
5281, pt. 51, p. 689. y 

Ex. 3854, exs. pts, 7-9, p. 290. 
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him a story for use in his service 
which was sent to 14,000 papers. This story 
was published in the weekly bulletin and bore 
the caption “Inevitable rate raise occurs in 
Cleveland,“ referring to Cleveland's munici- 
pal electric plant.” 

On March 7, 1928, P. H. Gadsden, vice presi- 
dent of the United. Gas Co., wrote to P. S. 
Young, vice president of the Public Service 
Corporation, Newark, N. J., expressing satfs- 
faction with the results attained, as follows: 

“I have kept in close touch with the Hofer 
Service and have become very much impressed 
with the value of the publicity work which 
is being done. We have on several occasions 
asked Mr Hofer to send us the clippings for 
various States in which we were interested, 
and I have been astonished at the volume 
ot it. 

“Recently I spent an hour with Mr. Hofer, 
going over his work, and I am more than ever 
satisfied that he is performing a very valu- 
able service not only to the public utilities 
of the country but to business interests gen- 
erally.” = 

Thus it would appear that utility execu- 
tives, both preceding and following Mr. 
Hofer’s statement relative to being disasso- 
ciated from direct control of the utilities,” 
admitted their personal interest and activity 
in the Hofer service. 


THE HOFER METHODS HAD THE APPROVAL OF THE 
UTILITIES 

Mr. Hofer’s own statements in this respect 
show how highly he was regarded by the 
utilities. 

On September 27, 1926, R. M. Hofer wrote 
to I. O. Pettegrew, of the Nebraska Power Co., 
and stated, referring to his service: 

“It is hard to go into its many detalis in 
a letter. It is rather embarrassing to make 
what may seem to you like exaggerated state- 
ments about our own work. It has borne 
the closest investigation, however, of such 
men as the late Charles A. Coffin, E. K. Hall, 
8. Z. Mitchell, C. E. Groesbeck, Martin Insull, 
and many others. 

N. E. L. A. also approved this work. The 
association clipped editorial articles, written 
by the Hofer service, from local papers and 
credited the local editor. Concerning the 
effect of this, Mr. Hofer said: 

“Such recognition of a local editor, by an 
organization as well known as the N. E. L. A., 
encourages newspaper editors to advocate 
sound and constructive ideas. 


* Ex. 3861, exs. pts. 7-9, p. 303; ex. 4465, exs. 
pts. 10-16, p. 971, pt. 7, p. 252. 

* Ex. 3852, exs, pts. 7-9, pp. 286, 294. 

* Exs. 3858, 3867, exs. pts. 7-9, 301, 336; 
pt. 7, p. 256. 

=% Ex, 3849, pts. 7-9, p. 284; pt. 7. p. 236. 
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RESULTS ACHIEVED BY HOFER SERVICE 


Favorable indirect as well as direct results 
were apparent soon after the 1924 meeting 
in New York of Mr. Hofer and utility execu- 
tives, for the 1925 edition of the annual book 
published by E. Hofer & Sons contained the 
following statement: 

“There is one effect of our service the im- 
portance of which cannot be estimated, 
namely, its influence in causing editors who 
read it but never use our articles to consider 
questions from a more conservative viewpoint 
and refrain from running much radical ma- 
terial which would otherwise appear in their 
papers. It has had that effect in many in- 
stances which have come to our observa- 
tion.“ 2 

And reviewing his work 4 years later, Mr. 
Hofer stated in a letter to A. W. Flor, pub- 
licity director for the Electric Bond & Share 
Co.: 

“The results surpass anything I expected or 
promised when I first discussed this matter 
with Mr. Coffin, Mr. Hall, Mr. Groesbeck, 
and Mr. Mitchell 4 years ago this month 
Mr. Coffin’s apartment. * These re- 
sults could never have been secured except 
with the wholehearted cooperation of men 
like yourself, Mr. Hanscom, Mr. Groesbeck, 
Mr. Hall, the late Mr. Coffin, and others who 
took a broad-minded attitude on industrial 
and public-utility problems involving ques- 
tions of public relations. We are glad that 
we could help in securing the outcome re- 
corded.” 28 

In correspondence at various times, Mr. 
Hofer stated the quantity of material re- 
produced in the rural press from 1924 to 1927, 
and showed that for 17 months ending Octo- 
ber 1924, reproduction in all States was esti- 
mated to be 27,000,000 lines or about 25,000 
pages; for 1926, the amount of publicity ob- 
tained was estimated to be 2,318,964 inches, 
or about 19,325 solid pages, and for 1927, the 
total estimated inches were 3,111,420. 

Inasmuch as Mr. Hofer testified that the 
policy of the service was persistently to op- 
pose municipal operation of utility plants 
and Government operation in business, it is 
safe to assume that a major portion of the 
reproduced articles carried this viewpoint, 
and related particularly to the utilities. 

The chart following shows, as far as data 
were available, the amount of publicity re- 
produced from the Hofer service for the years 
1924-27. 

Nothing was offered for the record 
the utilities in explanation or excuse of their 
support of E. Hofer & Sons, and their 
activities. 


Ex. 3849, exs. pts. 7-9, p. 284. 
* Ex. 3852, exs. pts. 7-9, p. 291; pt. 7, p. 240, 
9 Exs. 3844, 3848, exs. pts. 7-9, pp. 276, 280, 
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Summary of material from 14,000 country newspapers receiving Hofer Service (ex. 3848, exs. pts. 7-9, p. 280; pt. 
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EXHIBIT 3 
THE NIAGARA FRONTIER PLANNING BOARD 


On September 29, 1924, at the invitation 
of Gov. Alfred E. Smith and under the 
auspices of the State commission of housing 
and regional planning, a preliminary con- 
ference on regional planning for the Niagara 
frontier was called. Representatives of 
Niagara and Erie Counties, the cities, towns, 
and villages in those counties, and of parks, 
recreation and planning commissions were 
present. 

As a result of this conference the Niagara 
Frontier Planning Association was formed, 
A board of directors was set up composed of 
representatives of the local governments of 
the Niagara frontier, the chambers of com- 
merce and some private corporations. Paul 
A. Schoellkopf was one of the original di- 
rectors, representing the city of Niagara Falls. 
Among the members of the organization was 
the Niagara Falls Power Co. 

The association had as its purpose the 
formulation and execution of a regional plan 
for the Niagara frontier. Its first major task 
was to sponsor legislation creating a govern- 
mental planning board for the region. In 
1925 the New York State Legislature passed 
such a bill, establishing the Niagara Frontier 
Planning Board. The text of this act, chap- 
ter 267 of the Laws of 1925, is appended to 
this report. In 1927 this law was amended 
so that the board reports annually to the 
governor instead of the housing commission. 

The newly created board established its 
headquarters in the same office as the asso- 
ciation, both organizations signing a joint 
lease. The board and the association also 
shared the same chief engineer and secretary. 

The first annual report of the board, cover- 
ing 1925, states that: 

“At the meeting of this board held April 
30, the Niagara Frontier Planning Associa- 
tion was requested and inyited to cooperate 
with the board and was officially designated 
as the body or agency, provided by the 
enabling act, through which this board may 
collect and distribute information relative 
to regional and community planning and 
zoning in Erie and Niagara Counties” (p. 26). 

To meet its expenses, the board requested 
$5,000 annually from Niagara County and 
$20,000 annually from Erie County. 

One of the studies listed in the board's 
1925 report and undertaken at the sugges- 
tion of the State housing commission dealt 
with power and covered these topics: 

“Origin and use of fuel for power purposes; 
changes in kind of power; relation of pri- 
vately owned and rented power with statistics 
showing trend; merger of power companies 
and comprehensive plans, if any, for power 
distribution” (p. 29). 

In its 1926 report the board refers to the 
association as “its advisory and publicity 
arm” (p. 7). 

The only board reports available were for 
the years 1925-28, inclusive. In each of them 
the membership of the association was listed, 
as well as financial statements of both the 
association and the board. The receipts of 
the board are from $18,000 to $25,000 annually 
from Niagara and Erie Counties. The re- 
ceipts of the association from its members are 
about $6,000 or $7,000 annually.. The Niagara 
Falls Power Co. is listed as an association 
member in each of the reports. Paul A. 
Schoellkopf is representative of the city of 
Niagara Falls on the board of directors during 
the same period. Among the contributing 
members to the association are the following 
Niagara Hudson officials: Alfred A. Schoeil- 
kopf, Paul A. Schoellkopf, William Schoell- 
kopf, De Lancy Rankine, Stephen Piek, Fred 
D. Corey. 

Another contributing member associated 
with the Schoellkopfs is Robert W. Pomeroy. 
Hamilton Ward is also listed as a director and 
a contributing member of the association. 

In addition to the Schoellkopfs, whose con- 
nections are well known, the following detalls 
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may be of interest in connection with others 
mentioned above. 

De Lancy Rankine has been associated with 
the Niagara Falls Power Co. William B. Ran- 
kine was one of the original group which built 
the first power plants at Niagara Falls. 

Stephen Piek is a vice president of Niagara 
Hudson Power and has for many years been 
an officer of Syracuse Lighting, Mohawk Eud- 
son Power, and many other Niagara Hudson 
subsidiaries. 

Fred D. Corey organized the Niagara, Lock- 
port & Ontario Power Co. and headed it 
until his death recently. He also served as 
an officer of many other Niagara Hudson sub- 
sidiaries. 

Robert W. Pomeroy is a member of Schoell- 
kopf, Hutton & Pomeroy, the brokerage firm. 


“THE NIAGARA FRONTIER PLANNING BOARD 
“(Laws of New York, 1925, ch. 267) 


“An act to establish the Niagara Frontier 
Planning Board and to authorize local 
appropriations therefor 


“Sec. 1, There is hereby established the 
Niagara Frontier Planning Board, to consist 
of 18 members. The mayors of the cities 
of Buffalo, Lackawanna, Lockport, Niagara 
Falls, North Tonawanda and Tonawanda, 
3 members of the Board of Supervisors of 
Niagara County and 3 members of the 
Board of Supervisors of Erie County shall be 
ex-officio members of such board. The 3 
representatives from each board of super- 
visors shall be appointed annually by the 
chairman of the respective board of super- 


visors, subject to the approval of their re-. 


spective boards. The thirteenth member 
shall be elected annually by the ex-officio 
members and shall serve until his successor 
is elected, He shall be chairman of the 
board. 

“Sec. 2. The county of Erie and the county 
of Niagara and all cities, towns, and villages 
in such counties may, in their discretion, 
expend out of the public moneys funds to 
defray the expenses of the board and to 
further its purposes and may raise by taxa- 
tion such funds so expended. 

“Sec. 3. The members of the board shall 
receive no salary or compensation for their 
services as members of such board. 

“Sec. 4. (1) The board is hereby em- 
powered to and shall study the needs and 
conditions of regional and community plan- 
ning in Erie and Niagara Counties and pre- 
pare plans adapted to meet such needs and 
conditions, and shall, through such agencies 
as it may designate, collect and distribute 
information relative to regional and com- 
munity planning and zoning in Erie and 
Niagara Counties, and the same is hereby 
declared to be a public purpose and all 
moneys expended for such purposes are de- 
clared to be for municipal use. 

“(2) The board shall make a report to the 
bureau of housing and regional planning on 
or before January 1 of each year, together 
with its recommendation for such legislation 
as it deems appropriate. J 

“See. 5. This act shall take effect im- 
mediately." 


MEMBERS OF NIAGARA FRONTIER PLANNING ASSO- 
CIATION AND THEIR CORPORATE AFFILIATIONS 


I. Direct representatives of the power 
industry 

Paul A. Schoellkopf: President and direc- 
tor, Niagara Falls Power Co; chairman and 
director, Buffalo Niagara & Eastern Power 
Corporation; vice chairman and director, 
Niagara Hudson Power Co.; director, Cana- 
dian Niagara Power Co., Ltd., Manufacturers 
& Traders Trust Co., Power City Trust Co., 
Niagara Falls Hotel Corporation, Niagara 
Junction Railroad. 

Jacob F. Schoellkopf, Jr.: President and 
director, Niagara Share Corporation of Mary- 
land; director, Eastern States Corporation, 
Bell Aircraft Corporation, Marine Midland 
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Corporation; secretary and director, Buffalo 
Electro Chemical Co. 

Col. William Kelly: President and director, 
Buffalo Niagara & Eastern Power Corpora- 
tion; vice president and director, Niagara 
Hudson Power Corporation, Niagara Falls 
Power Co., Buffalo Niagara Electric Corpo- 
ration, 

LeGrand DeGraff: President, State Trust 
Co.; director, Buffalo Niagara & Eastern 
Power Corporation. 

L. G. Harriman: (See Railroad Interests); 
director, Buffalo Niagara & Eastern Power 
Corporation. 

Judge Daniel J. Kenefick: Partner, Kenefick, 
Cooke, Mitchell, Bass & Letchworth; director, 
Buffalo Niagara & Eastern Power Corpora- 
tion, Buffalo Niagara Electric Corporation, 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh Railway. 

Bob Roy MacLeod: President, Niagara 
Junction Railway; executive vice president, 
Niagara Falls Power Co.; vice president, 
Buffalo Niagara Electric Corporation; direc- 
tor, Lower Niagara River Power & Water 
Supply Co. 

Fenton Marion Parke; President, Parke- 
Hall Co; industrial real estate; Niagara Fron- 
tier History says, “Serves as representative 
of large corporations, such as railroads, 
steamship lines, and public-utility compa- 
nies. In fact, they represent nearly every 
public-utility company in Buffalo.” 


II. Railroad and lakes transportation 
interests 


Chauncey J, Hamlin, Jr.: Partner, Wood 
Trubee & Co. (son of Chauncey J. Hamlin, 
director, Baltimore & Ohio Railroad). 

Lewis G. Harriman: President, Manufac- 
turers & Traders Trust Con: director, New 
York, Lackawanna & Western Railroad, Ter- 
minals and Transportation. Co, of America, 
Buffalo Niagara & Eastern Power Corpora- 
tion.“ r 

Judge Daniel J. Kenefick (see power in- 
terests)?: Director, Buffalo, Rochester & 
Pittsburgh Ry. 

William James Conners, Jr.: President and 
publisher, Bufalo Courier Express; chairman 
of board, Great Lakes Transit Corporation; 
vice president, Lake Erie Ship Building Co.; 
director, Marine Trust Co. 

Adam E. Cornelius: Chairman, American 
Steam Ship Co.; partner, Boland & Cornel- 
ius (lake transportation); president, Lake 
Erie Ship Building Co.; director, Marine Trust 
Co 


Burton L. Gale: Vice president, Manufac- 
turers & Traders Trust Co.; director, Termi- 
nals & Transportation Co. 

Ansley Wilcox Sawyer: Partner, Dudley 
Stowe & Sawyer; director, Terminals & Trans- 
portation Co., Minnesota Atlantic Transit 
Co., Bell Aircraft Co., Buffalo Electro Chem- 
ical Co. 

IIT, Interlocking directorates 

William Wallace Kincaid: Chairm n, Spi- 
rella Corporation (corsets); (first vice pres- 
ident, Niagara Frontier Planning Associa- 
tion); director, Power City Bank; Niagara 
Falls Hotel Corporation.“ 

Max Becker: President, Gurney-Overturf & 
Becker, Inc.; director, Fuffalo Weaving & 
Belting Co, (J. F. Schoellkopf, formerly a 
director). 

Walter J. Brunmark: President, J. N. Adam 
& Co. (department store); director, Manufac- 
turers & Traders Trust Cot 

Hector Russell Carveth: President, Roess- 
ler & Hasslacker Chemical Co, director, Ni- 
agara Electric Chemical Co.; E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours (formerly holding St. Lawrence 
property). 

Fred Joiner Coe: President, Power City 
Trust Con; director, Niagara Falls Hotel Çor- 
poration, Marine Midland Group, Ine. 

Alanson C. Douel: President, the Niagara 
Falls Gazette Publishing Co.; director, Power 


t Interlock with power interests through a 


Schoellkopf sitting on the same board. 
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City Trust Con; vice president, Niagara Hotel 
Corporation. 

Walter A. Yates: President, Yates Lehigh 
Coal Co.; director, Bell Aireraft Corporation; 
(his father, Harry Yates, formerly on Board 
of Planning Association, was president of 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh Ry.). 


IV. No connection or connection unknown 


Dr J. Albert Hobbie, president, Niagara 
Frontier Planning Association. 

A. Hart Hopkins, second vice president, Ni- 
agara Frontier Planning Association. 

Henry J. Turner, secretary, Niagara Frontier 
Planning Association. 

Miss T. Sedweck, executive secretary and 
treasurer, Niagara Frontier Planning Associa- 
tion. 

Andrew S. Butler, chairman and president, 
McDougall Butler Co., Ine. 

Dr. Walter C. Behrendt. 

Joseph M. Boehm. 

Edward R. Butler, editor and publisher, 
Buffalo Evening News: director, Marine Trust. 

Maj. Albert B. Cole. 

Edward F. Entwisle. 

Eugene P. Forrestel, president, Cold Spring 
Construction Co., Akron, N. Y.; president, 
Bank of Akron: 

Ray Hoffman. 

Evan Hollister, member, Babcock, Hollister, 
Newbury & Russ (grandfather in lake freight- 
ing business). 

Reginald P. Long, Insurance Education 
Edward P. Lupfer. 

Elmer L. Markham, 
Daniel H. McCarriagher. 


Newell L. Nuffbaumer. 

Robert L, Rice, Niagara Falls. 

Roswell T. Rosengran. 

Edwin J. Schwamhausser. 

Elwin G. Speyer. 

John T. Symes, president, Niagara County 
National Bank & Trust Co., Lockport, N. Y. 

George F. Unger. 

Charles A. Upson, Tonawanda. 

Dow Vroman, North Tonawanda, 

Ansley Wilcox III, Niagara Falls. 

Prederick K. Wing. 

Chester W. Wright. 

Farney Worlitzer, Tonawanda, president, 
Rudolph Wurlitzer Co., Cleveland. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr, President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFCER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Alken Gerry O'Daniel 
Austin Gillette O'Mahoney 
Bailey Green Overton 
Ball Guffey Radcliffe 
B Gurney 
Bilbo Hall Revercomb 
Brewster Hatch Reynolds 
Brooks Hayden Robertson 
Buck Hill Russell 
Burton Holman Shipstead 
Bushfield Jenner Smith 
Butler Johnson, Calif. Stewart 
Byrd Johnson, Colo. Taft 
Capper Kilgore Thomas, Okla 
Caraway La Follette ell 
Langer Vandenberg 
Clark, Idaho Lucas Wagner 
Clark. Mo, McClellan Walsh 
Co; McFarland Weeks 
Cordon McKellar Wheeler 
Maloney Wherry 
Davis Maybank White 
Downey Mead Wiley 
Eliender Millikin Willis 
Ferguson Murray Wilson 
George Nye 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy- 
seven Senators have answered to their 
names. A quorum is present. 
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House bill $961 is still before the Sen- 
ate and open to further amendment. 

Mr, REED. Mr. President, I desire to 
address myself for the next 10 or 15 min- 
utes to a situation which it is hard to 
understand. Here is a presumably re- 
sponsible legislative body indulging in a 
financial orgy which it is difficult to rec- 
oncile with the conditions facing the Na- 
tion. One would think from the way we 
are appropriating money that we had an 
overflowing Treasury, that we were out 
of debt and were reducing our taxation 
to the vanishing point. As a matter of 
fact, at the end of this war we will have 
a debt so great that nobody yet has been 
able to present any practicable plan of 
handling it and keeping the Government 
solvent on the basis of taxation the people 
can stand, Yet, in the face of that situa- 
tion, last week we passed a bill which 
calls for an expenditure of a billion dol- 
lars, which might be extended in the dis- 
cretion of the Army engineers beyond 
that amount, and we have under con- 
sideration now a bill which on its face 
calls for an expenditure of about half a 
billion dollars, and, by the same token, 
that half billion dollars can be extended 
under the discretion of the engineers be- 
yond any further approval of the legis- 
lative body to a billion dollars. So, here 


we are in the midst of a great war, spend- 


ing days and weeks to pass these bills, 
which shock the sensibilities when we 
consider the financial condition in which 
we shall find this country when the war 
ends. 

I desire to refer to a few specific in- 
stances. In the bill under consideration 
there appear several projects certainly 
of doubtful virtue. Take what is known 
in the bill as the Santee-Congaree pro- 
posal, the Beaver-Mahoning Canal, 
which was defeated, the Alabama-Coosa 
proposed water improvement, and the 
Tennessee-Tombigbee project, which 
was defeated for the third time. Aggre- 
gate those four items, and it will be seen 
that they represent a total expenditure 
in excess of $200,000,000, and might run 
considerably more than that. 

Those are mostly transportation proj- 
ects, and I wish to return to them and 
discuss them before I conclude. But I 
am thinking of the state of mind of a 
legislative body which is willing to spend 
time in considering and debating and 
voting upon these projects, some of 
which have been repeatedly defeated. 
Three times in my service in this body 
has the Tennessee-Tombigbee proposi- 
tion been defeated. 

Mr. President, why do we consider 
these matters? Wholly upon a ques- 
tionable recommendation of the Army 
engineers. There was a time when a 
recommendation of the Army engineers 
had the hallmark of merit and integrity. 
There was a-time when we could take 
the recommendation of an Army engi- 
neer board almost for granted. That is 
no longer true. If a private company, 
promoting the Tennessee-Tombigbee 
project, were selling stock and using the 
United States mails in the sale of the 
stock, based upon the report of the Army 
engineers, such a company could be 
prosecuted for using the mails to de- 
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fraud. That is how bad this gets, and 
how far it goes. 

Far from the Army engineers’ reports 
continuing to be careful, professional, 
and impartial, Army engineers, as 
pointed out by the distinguished senior 
Senator from Michigan, in some spe- 
cific cases, have become advocates of 
what I might almost call promoters of 
these projects, promoting them in order 
to please certain sectional or regional 
interests. The same comment could be 
applied to the Beaver-Mahoning project. 

Now I wish to come to a discussion of 
the Missouri River. The flood-control 
bill the Senate passed last week con- 
tained an appropriation of $200,000,000 
for the development of a so-called com- 
prehensive plan for the Missouri River. 
So far as that actually goes in connection 
with flood control, I find no fault with 
it, but the truth is that hidden away in 
the dealings in regard to the Missouri 
River is the constant pressure from cer- 
tain limited but powerful interests in 
St. Louis, in Kansas City, and in Omaha 
for navigation. The talk there is for a 
9-foot channel in the Missouri River 
from Sioux City to the mouth. Flood 
control is a secondary issue. 

Mr. President, that is purely a trans- 
portation matter. Let me tell my col- 
league how much traffic moves on the 
Missouri River. For years there has 
‘been a 9-foot channel in that river from 
the mouth of the Missouri above St. Louis 
up to Kansas City and on almost to 
Sioux City. Preceding this period there 
was a 6-foot channel. 

In 1937 there were moved on the Mis- 
souri River 43,000 tons of traffic. There 
was additional movement of sand and 
materials used for construction. I am 
now talking about commercial traffic. 

In 1938 the movement amounted to 
158,613 tons. In 1939 it amounted to 
115,838 tons. In 1940 it amounted to 45,- 
834. In 1941 it amounted to 143,835 
= In 1942 it amounted to 59,151 

ns. 

In 1936, when Joseph Eastman was 
Coordinator of Transportation, he made 
a report which showed that it cost the 
Government, the taxpayers, 24 cents a 
ton-mile for every ton of traffic that 
moved on the Missouri River, while the 
entire railroad freight rate averaged 
about 9 mills a ton-mile. There is little 
of this river transportation that is justi- 
fied. It is only cheap because it is paid 
for by the taxpayers. 

For years the Army engineers have 
been pointing out that with a 9-foot 
channel there would be 8,000,000 tons of 
traffic a year moving on the Missouri 
River, and the last year for which I have 
figures, 1942, there were 59,151 tons, 
about one-twentieth of what the engi- 
neers constantly forecast. 

If a private company were promoting 
the Missouri River, seeking to induce 
people to invest money based on the re- 
port of the Army engineers, they would 
be subject to prosecution by the Post 
Office Department for using the mails to 
defraud, and, if they undertook to float 
securities, the Securities and Exchange 
Commission would ban them. 

Mr. President, that is the kind of a 
situation we are in, condoning and ap- 
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proving such things, and to that extent 
we are not living up to our full obliga- 
tion to the people of this country. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. REED. Certainly. 

Mr. DAVIS. The Senator made a 
statement as to the tonnage on the Mis- 
souri River, and the cost per ton. What 
was the cost? 

Mr. REED. The cost to whom? 

Mr. DAVIS. To transport the tonnage 
from St. Louis to Kansas City. 

Mr. REED. The taxpayer was paying 
24 cents, money out of the Public Treas- 
ury, for every mile that every ton moved 
on the Missouri River. The shipper him- 
self paid less than a cent a ton-mile. 
The taxpayer paid the rest. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. The Sena- 
tor’s argument, as I understand it, 
amounts to this, that he is opposed to 
any inland-waterway transportation as 
opposed to the railroads. 

Mr. REED.. No; I shall discuss that, if 
the Senator from Missouri will have pa- 
tience. 
Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I have had a 

great deal of patience, first and last, with 
the Senator from Kansas, and I intend 
to have patience with him so long as I 
shall remain in the Senate, and we will 
always be friends, whether I am in the 
Senate or not, but I understand that 
what is actually happening here is that 
the Senator from Kansas is making an 
attack on the whole theory of inland- 
waterway transportation as opposed to 
the railroads. 

Mr. REED. No; and before I con- 
clude, Mr. President, I hope to enlighten 
the Senator from Missouri, if the Senator 
from Missouri can be enlightened upon 
this subject. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. If the Sena- 
tor does, it will be the first time the Sen- 
ator from Kansas ever enlightened me 
on that subject, I will say. 

Mr. DAVIS. Can the Senator tell me 
the cost of transporting the same ton- 
nage by rail from Kansas City to St, 
Louis? 

Mr. REED. An average of 9 mills per 
ton-mile, as against 24 cents per ton- 
mile paid by the taxpayers. Just as the 
junior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
Rosertson] pointed out in the Beaver- 
Mahoning case, it would be cheaper to 
build a railroad and let the Republic 
Steel Co. and the Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co. use it, rather than build the 
canal proposed in that case. It would 
be cheaper for the Government to pay 
the freight on this commercial tonnage 
which moves on the Missouri River, and 
shut the Missouri down. We have spent 
$100,000,000, in round figures, on the 
Missouri River in trying to make it navi- 
gable from its mouth to Kansas City. We 
have spent already, in round figures, 
$1,000,000,000 upon our so-called inland 
waterway system for navigation pur- 
poses. Some of that expenditure is jus- 
tified. 

Mr, AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

&XC——570 
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Mr. AIKEN. Does the Senator’s break- 
down show where that money has been 
spent? 

Mr. REED.. I am unable now to give 
that information. It can be furnished, 

Mr, AIKEN. I think the report of the 
Army engineers would show that that 
money has been spent mostly on the lower 
Mississippi River. I had the break- 
down here the other day myself. 

Mr. REED. One hundred million dol- 
lars, in round figures, has been spent on 
the Missouri River 

Mr. AIKEN. Well, 8100, 000, 000 is not 
anything. Does the Senator from Kan- 
sas think that 8100, 000, 000 is any amount 
of money? 

Mr. REED. In these days, I fear not. 
I am trying in my feeble way, and with 
my humble best, to point out the extrav- 
agances which I think are not justified. 

Mr. AIKEN. I think the Senator will 
find that three or four hundred millions 
dollars have been spent in all the rest of 
the country. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if the Senator from Kansas will 
permit me to say so—and I do not wish 
to interrupt the thread of his oratory, 
because I always enjoy hearing him, 
whether I agree with him or not—I do 
not think that the amount expended on 
the Missouri River from the mouth of the 
Missouri to Kansas City would exceed 
$60,000,000. As I have said, I am always 
reluctant to take issue with my dear 
friend, the Senator from Kansas, because 
I know that he usually is right, but I do 
not believe—and I have examined the 
figures exhaustively myself—that the 
amount that has ever been expended on 
the Missouri River as such between the 
mouth of the river and Kansas City will 
exceed $60,000,000 or $65,000,000. The 
Senator referred a moment ago to 
$1,000,000,000. 

Mr. REED. The total amount I have 
in mind as having been spent on the Mis- 
souri River from the mouth to Kansas 
City, inclusive, is about $100,000,000, and 
probably an equivalent amount, or ap- 
proximately an equivalent amount, has 
been spent north of Kansas City in order 
to carry forward the 9-foot channel 
project as far as Sioux City. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Of course, 
the Senator well knows that there has 
been an additional amount expended be- 
tween Kansas City and Sioux City on the 
Missouri River. 

Mr. REED. Yes. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. As a matter 
of fact, the total expenditure on Fort 
Peck might be attributed to navigation 
on the Missouri River, because it was the 
avowed intention of Congress when it 
adopted the Fort Peck project, that that 
project should have to do with naviga- 
tion. It not only involves navigation, it 
involves flood control and a great many 
other things in which the Senator’s 
people were as much interested as my 
own people. 

Mr. REED. I am trying very hard 
to separate and keep the flood-control 
question separated from the awful waste 
of money on these impossible inland 
rivers from a navigation standpoint. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. They can- 
not be separated. 
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Mr. REED. Oh, I disagree entirely 
with the Senator from Missouri on that 
point. I know that money has been 
spent for both purposes, but I think we 
can distinguish between what part of 
the expenditure is made for navigation 
and what part for flood control. I went 
down to the Tennessee Valley about 6 
weeks ago and spent 3 or 4 days with 
David Lilienthal, to study the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority, because a proposal 
had been made to establish a new 
T. V. A., or an M. V. A., comparable to 
the T. V. A., on the Missouri, as the 
Senator from Missouri well knows, and 
to which he is opposed. Mr. Lilienthal 
told me, and I think he printed in his 
book, that of the expenditure for the 
T. V. A., which aggregated about $765,- 
000,000 in all, about 65 percent was fór 
power, 20 percent, as I recall, was for 
flood control, and 15 percent was for 
navigation. As anyone who undertakes 
to deal with these things knows, it is 
necessary to use more or less arbitrary 
factors in making the allocations. 
There is no way to escape that. I am 
quoting that, however, to illustrate that 
even the T. V. A. makes separation as 
between power, flood control, and navi- 
gation. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator again yield? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Of course, I 
would not question the ability of the 
Senator from Kansas to put in 3 or 4 
days in consultation with Mr. Dave 
Lilienthal upon the Tennessee Valley and 
arrive at a complete solution of the 
Missouri Valley. I myself happen to 
live in the Missouri Valley, and I am 
much more interested in the Missouri 
Valley than probably Mr. Lilienthal is. 
I live at the place where the Missouri 
River flows into the Mississippi, and for 
that reason I am possibly more inter- 
ested in the Missouri Valley than is the 
Senator from Kansas. I do not ques- 
tion the ability of Mr. Lilienthal or the 
Senator from Kansas to have 3 or 4 
days’ conversation, or for the Senator 
from Kansas to read Mr. Lilienthal’s 
book. He said he read something in 
Mr. Lilienthal’s book. I happen to live 
at the confluence of the rivers, and I 
am much more interested in what actu- 
ally happens in the Missouri Valley, par- 
ticularly at the mouth of the Missouri 
River where it empties into the Mis- 
sissippi, than I am in Mr. Lilienthal’s 
theories. 

The Senator from Kansas has ap- 
parently been tremendously impressed, 
after 3 or 4 days’ conversation, with 
Mr. Lilienthal. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, nothing I 
have said indicates to the slightest de- 
gree any expression of mine or any feel- 
ing of mine or any attitude of mine 
toward the application of a T. V. A. 
theory to the Missouri Valley. I went 
down to the T. V. A. to take a look at 
it to increase my fund of general infor- 
mation upon matters of this kind, be- 
cause the President and others had sug- 
gested the application of the T. V. A. 
plan of organization to the Missouri 
Valley. I may say now, to clear that up, 
that I am presently opposed to it. If 
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the Senator from Missouri has read the 
Kansas City papers he would know that. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, let me again ask the Senator from 
Kansas a very fair question. Is the Sen- 
ator opposed to the Missouri River navi- 
gation project? 

Mr. REED. I am opposed to wasting 
taxpayers’ money on the impossible eco- 
nomic project of trying to make the Mis- 
souri River an economic and efficient 
agency of transportation, yes. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Let me ask 
the Senator more specifically is he op- 
posed to the Missouri River navigation 
project as a measure of regulation of 
the railroads of the United States? 

Mr. REED. If river navigation can be 
produced as a byproduct of either power, 
or irrigation, or flood control, then of 
course it would be wise to take advan- 
tage of navigation to the extent to which 
it can beneficially be taken advantage of. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. But the 
Senator is opposed to Missouri River 
navigation? 

Mr. REED. In and of itself, yes. It 
represents a waste of money. It always 
has represented a waste of money. It 
represents a waste of money now. The 
Senator will not find any well-informed 
Army engineer who ever thinks it can 
be justified. I do not mean to say that 
Army engineers will not continue to 
press it, but I do say that no Army engi- 
neer with whom I have ever talked— 
and I have talked with some high rank- 
ing ones—ever thinks that the Missouri 
River can be made a successful and effi- 
cient agency of transportation.’ 

Mr, CLARK of Missouri. I was simply 
trying to develop the Senator’s position. 
If the Senator’s position is in absolute 
opposition to Missouri River naviga- 
tion—— 

Mr. REED. I do not need my good 
friend the Senator from Missouri to state 
my position. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I am not 
trying to state the Senator’s position. I 
am trying to develop it. 

Mr. REED. I will develop my own 
position, If I have any command of the 
English language I shall develop my own 
position. I really do not need the Sen- 
ator from Missouri to help me in that 
matter. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, what I was really trying to do was 
to find out if I could, whether the Sena- 
tor from Kansas was in absolute opposi- 
tion to the Missouri River navigation 
project, in which case I want to go down 
and get a shave, because I am sure the 
Senator will not be able to develop 
enough votes against it. Otherwise, I 
want to stay and listen to the Senator’s 
argument. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I thought 
that because, as the Senator from 
Missouri expressed it, of the charm of 
oratory of the Senator from Kansas, the 
Senator from Missouri was going to stay 
for the sheer pleasure of listening. I see 
that I was mistaken. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED. I yield to the Senator 
from Montana. 
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Mr. WHEELER. So long as we are 
discussing navigation, let me say that I 
stated on the floor of the Senate the 
other day that I have always voted for 
navigation. But those who really get the 
benefits from navigation are the big oil 
companies, the big cement companies, 
and the big lumber companies. 

Along that line, let me call attention to 
some testimony which was given in a 
hearing before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission held in Memphis, Tenn., in 
February 1939, on Fourth Section Appli- 
cation No. 17430, involving rates on gaso- 
line and kerosene from Baton Rouge to 
Alabama points. A Mr. A. M. Stephens, 
general traffic manager of the Standard 
Oil Co. of Kentucky, testified as follows: 


We do not take into consideration any 
evaporation charges in connection with any 
service we made for any individual terminals, 
because we find that on all of our inland 
waterways terminals we amortize this in- 
vestment; as to our inland-waterways termi- 
nals, we usually amortize them within 2 or 
3 years. In other words, the money. we make 
on our water terminals, we put in our pocket. 
We don't, pass it on to the consumer. No 
other oil company does, that I know of, except 
where there is price competition, and natu- 
rally, in that condition, we have a deprecia- 
tion set-up that may last for 10 years, put in 
the meantime we have fully amortized the 
investment shown in our accounting pro- 
cedure, and the economy that we realize is 
credited to the profit-and-loss account for 
margin. 

We have such a great savings in our water- 
ways terminals, inland-waterways terminals, 
that we eliminate entirely evaporation, and 
insurance, in all of our calculations. That 
enters into our general account, by reason of 
the great number of water terminals operat- 
ing at the present time on the South Atlantic 
coast, the Gulf coast, and the Ohio River, and 
the evaporation loss, from our aggregate 
figures, is less than 40 points; in other words, 
it is less than one-half of 1 percent. I have 
the figures here showing our evaporation 
losses in connection with all of our trans- 
portation to these Ohio River points which 
I have indicated, and I will be glad to file 
them for the record if they are so desired, 
because they do bear out my statement that 
our evaporation losses are less than one-half 
of 1 percent of the total. 


On cross-examination the following 
occurred: 


Question. (By Mr. Beck). Mr. Stephens, 
with regard to the possibility of imposition 
of tolls on these rivers, has that received 
the full consideration of your company in 
dealing with these matters? That is, do 
you view things like that for any particular 
time in future? 

Answer. Oh, yes. We exercise our judg- 
ment and foresight in the consideration of all 
of these matters. We have found that none 
of the other companies are passing any of 
this money on to the consuming public. 

Now, as an instance in mind, I have before 
me at the present time a statement of the 
market price delivered to points in northern 
Georgia, to which you move gas out of Gunt- 
ersville, for instance, at Dalton when you first 
began operation the market price at Dalton 
was 18 cents; that is the posted market on 
May 8, 1938. In December 1938 it was 17.5 
reflecting a reduction in the refined market 
at Shreveport and the Gulf coast, and it 
represents a one-half cent reduction entirely 
in the tank price so far as dollars are con- 
cerned. In other words, Mr. Beck, we have 
not seen any passage of this savings to the 
consuming public. We have examined the 
markets at Dalton, Fort Wayne, Cedar Bluff, 
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etc., and we have not found that any of that 
has been passed on to the consumer. 
Question. And there are other cases 
though where you could find just the opposite 
conditions? 
Answer. No; I have not. 
but I cannot. 


Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. In view of what the 
Senator from Montana has said, I should 
like to call attention to a very important 
point. 

One reason for the fact that no benefit 
has been passed on to the consumer is 
that private carriers on the waterways 
of the Great Lakes and the Mississippi 
have not been regulated. They have been 
given the free use of the rivers and lakes. 
They have not been regulated because 
they are private and contract carriers. 
Under the Transportation Act of 1940 we 
put the common carriers under the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission; and 
lower rates, and joint rates, rail and 
water, were arranged for by some of the 
barge lines. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Very much 
against our protest. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. That traffic in- 
volved carrying grain into the Chicago 
market by water and east by rail. The 
railroads went to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and had those joint 
rates wiped out. The shippers appealed 
to the Supreme Court, and the Supreme 
Court held that it had no jurisdiction in 
the matter, because under the system of 
administrative law the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission had been given full 
authority, and the Court could not inter- 
vene. 

Until we have honest regulation of car- 
riers the large corporations which own 
private carriers will have a monopoly of 
the use of the waterways on which we 
have spent hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars. That is the answer to the question 
as to why the public has not benefited 
from water transportation. It is the 
fault of the Congress and of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission that there 
has not been honest regulation of car- 


I have tried to 


' riers so as to affect the water rate to the 


consumer and the producer. Wherever 
there is competition, of course, the con- 
sumer gets the benefit; but private and 
contract carriers get together and fix 
their own rates, and usually there is no 
competition. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I ask my 
colleagues to indulge me. If they wish 
to make speeches, I ask them to do it in 
their own time. They can obtain the 
floor, just as I have done. I shall be very 
happy to answer any question to develop 
any point which any Senator wishes to 
develop. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I call attention to the 
fact that when submarine warfare caused 
a cessation of shipments of oil and gaso- 
line by water in early 1942, the Govern- 
ment began paying a subsidy, as I re- 
call, in July of that year. Before we 
finished paying that subsidy we had 
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spent $206,000,000 of the taxpayers’ 
money, and had allowed an increase of 
1% cents a gallon in the price of gaso- 
line to make up the difference. That 
must have amounted to three or four 
hundred million dollars more. So if the 
previous saving had not been passed on 
to the consumer, it means that the 
$206,000,000, plus the three or four hun- 
dred million dollars which was received 
from the increase in price, must have 
represented velvet“ to the oil companies. 

Mr. WHEELER. I have not the 
slightest doubt that that is correct. 
They certainly have not passed on the 
savings. They put them in their own 
pockets. 

I agree with what the Senator from 
Minnesota has said with reference to the 
case he had in mind. Neither the 
farmers nor the consumers have had the 
benefit of water transportation. The 
middleman, the elevator companies, 
and the big shippers have reaped the 
benefits; but they have never passed on 
the savings to the farmers or to the con- 
sumers in any instance of which I know. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, is the 
Senator from Montana aware that about 
90 percent of the traffic moving on the 
rivers, consisting of coal, steel, oil, and 
other products, belongs to the manufac- 
turers or great producers who own the 
boats? 

Mr. WHEELER. Of course. 

Mr. REED. Ninety percent of the 
traffic moving on the inland waterways 
belongs to the manufacturers or pro- 
ducers, who also transport it. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, of course, the view I take is different 
from the one taken by the Senator from 
Vermont or the Senator from Montana. 
I doubt if the Senator from Vermont 
has ever been within 600 miles of the 
Mississippi Valley, and certainly the Sen- 
ator from Montana passes through it as 
quickly as he can, and does not care 
anything about the Mississippi as we 
know it. But the Senator from Kansas 
must certainly know that the establish- 
ment of even one project on the Mis- 
souri River has meant immeasurable ad- 
vantages to the people of the Missouri 
Valley in the way of the establishment 
of water freight rates which are com- 
petitive with railroad freight rates, and 
has meant such advantages not only to 
the big shippers but to the farmers and 
industrialists in the Missouri Valley. If 
the Senator does not know that, he has 
not taken the trouble to read the testi- 
mony of the representatives of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Association and of the 
mayor of Kansas City and of the mayor 
of Omaha and of other leading citi- 
zens before the Committee on Commerce 
in the recent hearings on this very bill. 
I would call the attention of the Senator 
to that testimony on this very question. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, the trou- 
ble with the statement of the Senator 
from Missouri is that although the testi- 
mony may show it in some degree, it is 
not a fact, 
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Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, let me interject that the Senator 
from Vermont has just told me he once 
read Tom Sawyer. x 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, the fact is 
that 90 percent of the membership of 
the Missouri Valley Association repre- 
sents the middlemen, those who are in 
between, who receive the benefit of such 
developments. The Missouri Valley As- 
sociation does not represent the farm- 
ers of Kansas or the farmers of any 
other State or the shippers of any other 
State. 

Let me say to the Senator from Ver- 
mont that when it comes to moving gas- 
oline from Gulf ports around to At- 
lantic ports, of course, the cheapest 
method of transportation is by tanker, 
and the tankers moved nearly all of the 
gasoline. The next cheapest method is 
by pipe line. The most costly method, 
both in respect to method and charge, 
is by railroad. 

I do not wish the Senator from Mis- 
souri to forget a matter which I think 
is very much to his credit. When there 
came up on the floor of the Senate a few 
years ago the proposition of subsidizing 
the gasoline users of the East to the ex- 
tent of the increased cost of transporta- 
tion of gasoline to the East, there were 
three Senators who voted against it. 
One was the Senator from Missouri | Mr, 
CiarK]. Another was the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Byrp]. I was the third 
Senator who did so. We were the only 
three Senators to stand up in this body 
and to say that because there had come 
about an increase in the transportation 
cost of gasoline, due to war conditions, 
the Government should not step in and 
subsidize the consumers of gasoline to 
the extent of paying the difference be- 
tween the freight rate for transporta- 
tion by tanker and the freight rate for 
transportation by railroad. If we are 
to subsidize one class of consumers or 
one section of the country because of 
wartime disturbances, where shall we 
stop? Soon we would be doing it for 
everyone. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I entirely 
agree with what the Senator has said 
about the matter of. subsidizing consum- 
ers in respect to the increased charges 
for the transportation of gasoline. I 
take that position for the reason which 
was assigned at that time. But, Mr. 
President, it is a well-recognized fact 
that the establishment of water freight 
has a regulatory effect on rail freight. 

It seems to me that the question we 
are now determining is whether the great 
interior section of the country—Kansas, 
Nebraska, Iowa, Missouri, and the other 
States which make up the great Missouri 
Valley—shall be discriminated against 
by means of the arbitrary power of the 
railroads to impose any sort of freight 
rates they please, or whether we shall 
establish some sort of basis, such as 
water-freight rates unquestionably do 
establish, to ameliorate the arbitrariness 
of the railroads. It seems to mé that is 
the only question which is involved in 
this whole proposition, 
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Mr. REED. Mr. President, the Senator 
from Missouri knows, or should know, 
that I have tried more freight-rate cases 
affecting the grain and farm products of 
the farmers of Missouri and Kansas and 
the rest of the West than have all the 
rest of the men in Kansas and Missouri 
put together. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I am entirely 
acquainted with the experience of the 
Senator from Kansas, because I have 
heard him repeat it on numerous occa- 
sion in committees of which we were 
members. It also happens that I have 
tried a number of cases for railroads, 
and when I get out of the Senate I may 
try more cases for railroads; at least, I 
hope I shall. 

Mr. REED. I share the hope that the 
Senator from Missouri will gather a lot 
of good clients when he goes back to the 
practice of law. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. But, Mr. 
President, the point is—and this is what 
the Senator from Kansas cannot deny— 
that the establishment of water freight 
rates has an ameliorating influence on 
rail freight rates to inland points. That 
has been repeatedly proved. The only 
argument which has been seriously ad- 
vanced against the development of an in- 
land-waterway system in this case has 
been advanced on behalf of the rail- 
roads—of course, I do not mean this in 
any slurring sense—and it has been ad- 
vanced in the Senate by the Senator from 
Kansas and the Senator from Montana, 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, we have 
spent a billion dollars on our so-called 
inland-waterway transportation system. 
If we were to take the Monongahela 
around Pittsburgh, part of the Ohio, at 
least, the lower Mississippi, and perhaps 
some other selected points, I. think we 
might economically justify the expendi- 
tures made upon those rivers. But when 
we come—and I wish the Senator from 
Montana were here now—to the matter 
of ascertaining the real situation, we 
find that the most important factor in 
the traffic which moves on the Ohio is 
the transportation of coal, and the next 
is the transportation of steel. During the 
lifetime of the Guffey Coal Commission, 
it was possible to move coal from Pitts- 
burgh to Cincinnati, let us say, either by 


` water or by rail or by truck, but the price 


for the coal in Cincinnati was exactly 
the same. It made no difference how the 
coal was moved, whether by truck on the 
highway, or by railroad, or by barge on 
the river. The consumer in Cincinnati 
paid exactly the same price for the coal, 
and he is doing it today. He will do it 
so long as the large producers of coal, 
with their facilities, can control that sit- 
uation. 

I desire to proceed now with my state- 
ment, Mr. President. I have already 
consumed considerably more time than 
I thought I would. 

I wish to make this definite statement 
to the Senator from Missouri. Begin- 
ning in 1921, over a period of approx- 
imately 12 or 13 years, I managed the 
presentation of more freight-rate cases 
affecting grain and hay for all the West- 
ern States, all the way from Chicago to 
the ocean, than did all the other men in 
my section of the country combined, and 
in not a single instance was there ever 
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developed the slightest evidence that the 
waste of money made in attempting to 
create a 9-foot channel on the Missouri 
River affected the freight-rate charges 
made by the railroads upon grain or hay 
to the slightest degree. It has never 
been claimed that it has done so. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. REED. I am attempting to con- 
clude my speech, but nevertheless, I 
yield to the Senator. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Let me ask 
the Senator how long the 9-foot channel 
has been authorized? He has been talk- 
ing about the millions of dollars which 
have been wasted on the 9-foot channel. 
How long has the 9-foot channel been 
authorized? 

Mr. REED. I cannot give the Sen- 
ator the exact date of authorization. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. It never has 
been authorized. That is the particular 
authorization carried in the pending bill. 

Mr. REED. No; the bill provides for 
the authorization of the channel all the 
way to Sioux City. A 9-foot channel has 
been authorized as far as Kansas City. 

Mr. President, having spent a billion 
dollars and having included in these two 
bills authorizations for the expenditure 
of another billion dollars which may be 
spent for transportation on inland water- 
ways, let us see how important they are 
in the whole transportation picture. In 
1943, 2.8 percent of the commercial 
freight traffic of the United States was 
handled on the inland waterways. We 
already have spent a billion dollars. We 
are making plans to spend another bil- 
lion dollars—what for? For 2½ percent 
of the total traffic. Of that 2½ percent, 
90 percent is made up of coal or steel or 
oil which. belongs to the large companies, 
and those companies take or keep what- 
ever so-called savings in transportation 
are made. The savings do not go to the 
consumers. 

I wish I could have had time yesterday 
to support the Senator from Wyoming in 
the statement which he made that be- 
fore we waste more money we should 
have some authority more competent 
than the Army engineers to pass judg- 
ment upon the necessity for additional 
transportation facilities. 

Mr. President, under our scheme of 
things one cannot start operating a com- 
mercial truck without first obtaining a 
certificate of convenience and necessity. 
If he wishes to start operating a truck 
for hire, it is necessary that he first ob- 
tain authority to do so. One cannot 
commence operating a radio station 
without first obtaining authority from 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion. One cannot build a new railroad, 
or operate a common carrier boat on a 
river, without first obtaining a certificate 
that such operations are necessary. In 
no direction, except in the present in- 
stance, do we run hog wild and spend 
money by the hundreds of millions of 
dollars without a check or a determina- 
tion having first been made by some 
competent person or competent body 
that the additional transportation facil- 
ities, which would be created by the ex- 
penditure sought to be made, are neces- 
sary. 
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Let us leave out of consideration 
whether the facilities are to be supplied 
by railroads, highways, the airways, pipe 
lines, or whatever they may be. If the 
Public Treasury is to furnish money for 
the purpose of creating additional trans- 
portation facilities, there should be a 
definite finding by some competent au- 
thority that such additional transporta- 
tion facilities are necessary. 

As every student of transportation 
knows, the fact remains that when the 
war is over we will have more transpor- 
tation than we will know how to use. It 
is proposed to spend as much as a billion 
dollars upon the least efficient of any 
form of transportation without any de- 
termination having been made by any 
competent source that the additional 
transportation facilities sought to be fur- 
nished are necessary. That kind of a 
policy just does not make sense. 

I care not whether we look at it from 
the standpoint of the railroads, from the 
standpoint of the highways, from the 
standpoint of the airways, or from what 
standpoint, it is taking taxpayers’ money 
without due precaution that the expend- 
iture is neceSsary or even wise. 

Mr, President, I make this additional 
observation: I have heard it said that 
the proposed inland waterways would be 
a magnificent aid to the war effort. That 
is not true. Less traffic is now being han- 
dled on the inland waterways than was 
handled on them at the beginning of the 
war. Ihold in my hand an annual report 
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issued by the Inland Waterways Corpo- 
ration. It is the last report available. 
From 1942 to 1943 the total traffic of the 
Inland Waterways Corporation declined, 
expressed in tons, 14 percent. In 1943 
the Inland Waterways Corporation han- 
dled only 1,932,000 tons as compared with 
2,213,000 tons in 1942. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. The St. Lawrence River 
is not included in the list to which the 
Senator from Kansas has referred. 

Mr. REED. It is not included, The 
Senator is correct. 

I make a statement which is true gen- 
erally, with some exceptions, that during 
the war river traffic has actually declined. 
Instead of it being of help to the war 
effort, instead of it relieving other trans- 
portation agencies, the traffic handled on 
the rivers, generally and broadly speak- 
ing, has declined during the war. 

Mr. REED subsequently said: Mr. 
President, it had been my intention, when 
I addressed the Senate earlier today, to 
ask permission to insert a table showing 
the distribution of commercial freight 
traffic in the United States. I omitted 
to do so, and I ask unanimous consent 
now that I be permitted to insert at the 
close of my remarks the table which I 
send to the desk, 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


` 


TaBLE I. Distribution of commercial freight trafic in the United States 1 
[Millions of ton-miles] 


Mode of transport 1923 


Steam railroads. 
Rivers and canals. 
Oil pipe lines 
N e 


79. 
3. 
0. 
6, 
0. 


8 
3 
5 1 
2 
2 


100.0 


1 Does not include traffic on Great Lakes cr intercoastal and coastwise trafie, 
2 Preliminary; partially estimated. 
3 Interurban electric railways and air carriers. 


Source: Compiled from official sources by Bureau of Railway Economics, Association of American Railroads. 


FREEZING OF PAY-ROLL TAXES AT 1 
PERCENT 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I very 
much hesitate to ask that the unfinished 
business be temporarily laid aside. I 
know how diligently the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Overton] has been in 
handling the pending bill. I wonder if 
it would be appropriate to inquire if 
there are other speeches to be made on 
the river and harbor bill, or other amend- 
ments to be offered. If not, the consid- 
eration of the pending bill might be 
brought to a speedy conclusion. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I may say 
that there are other speeches to be made 
on the river and harbor bill, and at least 
one other amendment is to be offered. I 


will state further that the speeches will 
consume 4 or 5 hours. Several Senators 
are expected to speak this afternoon. 
Only one of them, the Senator from Wis- 
consin {Mr. La FOLLETTE] has spoken. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. OVERTON. I should like very 
much to accommodate any Senator, but, 
as I have said before, time is of the very 
essence in passing the pending bill, if 
it is to be passed at all. I hesitate to 
delay matters until Senators can go 
away and prepare speeches to be deliv- 
ered later. I think they should be ready 
to make any speeches which they desire 
to make. I should prefer that consid- 
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eration of the pending bill continue, and 
that it come to a vote, or that some 
amendment be offered to it. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. The Senators to whom I 
have referred are ready to speak, and I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I do 
not yield for that purpose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE] de- 
clines to yield. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, in the 
circumstances, since it is obvious that 
there can be no conclusion today of the 
river and harbor bill, I should like to ask 
unanimous consent that the unfinished 
business be temporarily laid aside and 
that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of Calendar No. 1384, House bill 
5564, to fix the rate of tax under the 
Federal Insurance Contributions Act on 
employer and employees for the calendar 
year 1945. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. OVERTON. I object temporarily, 
for I should like to obtain some infor- 
mation. May I ask the acting majority 
leader whether under these circum- 
stances we cannot hold a session to- 
morrow? 

Mr. HILL. I will say to the distin- 
guished Senator from Louisiana that of 
course the Senate could meet tomorrow, 
and I will cooperate with the Senator to 
the limit of my ability, and if he decides 
later this afternoon that he feels that 
the Senate should hold a Saturday ses- 
sion I shall be delighted to cooperate with 
him in that matter. 

Mr. OVERTON. There is no question 
in view of the declaration made by the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] that 
we should have a session tomorrow, and 
we ought to continue as late this after- 
noon as we possibly can. 

Mr. HILL. If the Senator from Geor- 
gia will yield, I should like to say that I 
shall cooperate to the fullest with the 
Senator from Louisiana in complying 
with his wishes as to the pending bill and 
as to a session tomorrow and as to a late 
session this afternoon. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, of 
course I realize the great importance of 
the bill the Senator from Georgia desires 
to have considered. I understand from 
him that debate on it will not exceed 
possibly 35 minutes, if that long. 

Mr. WAGNER. The debate will take 
longer than that. 

Mr. GEORGE. Not on the part of 
those who favor the proposal. I do not 
know how much opposition there may 
be, but it should not take long because 
three times the Senate has passed upon 
this same question. 

Mr. OVERTON. I inquire if the bill 
can be completed this afternoon? 

Mr. GEORGE. I should certainly hope 
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Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Georgia yield? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. It would certainly be my 
thought that the Senate should remain 
in session at least until it has finished 
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action on the bill the Senator from 
Georgia now asks to have considered, the 
so-called social-security bill, and also un- 
til the Senate has acted on the bill which 
the distinguished Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Hatcu] desires to call up, 
namely, the bill extending the Second 
War Powers Act. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Georgia yield to me? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. HATCH. There is on the calendar 
a bill extending the Second War Powers 
Act. There is no more important bill be- 
fore the Congress than that, I had un- 
derstood, if the request of the Senator 
from Georgia were agreed to, that we 
might immediately, after completion of 
consideration of his bill, proceed to the 
consideration of the bill extending the 
Second War Powers Act. If that is not 
understood, Mr. President, I shall object 
to any other bill coming up in preference 
to it. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, if the Sena- 
tor from Georgia will yield, I will say to 
the Senator from New Mexico that of 
course the Senate can consider only one 
bill at a time. It is certainly my inten- 
tion that immediately after the conclu- 
sion of the consideration of the social- 
security bill the Senate shall then pro- 
ceed to the consideration of the bill 
extending the Second War Powers Act, 
and that the Senate shall remain in ses- 
sion this afternoon until it has acted 
finally on both those bills. 

Mr. GEORGE. I may say that I join 
with the acting majority leader in that 
expression. 

Mr. HATCH. Does the minority 
floor leader also join in that under- 
standing? 

Mr. WHITE. I most certainly do. 

Mr. HATCH. Might it not be in order 
to amend or modify the unanimous- 
consent agreement propounded by the 
Senator from’ Georgia so as to include 
the further agreement that immediately 
upon the completion of the bill to which 
he has referred the Senate shall pro- 
ceed to the consideration of the bill ex- 
tending the Second War Powers Act? 
Will the Senator from Georgia amend 
his request to that effect? 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, if the Sen- 
ator from Georgia will yield, I know of 
no reason why the Senate should not 
make such an order. We want to pass 
both bills this afternoon. 

Mr. GEORGE. I have no objection to 
that being done. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Georgia as modi- 
fied? 

Mr. HATCH. Including the bill ex- 
tending the Second War Powers Act? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Including the bill to which the 
Senator from New Mexico has referred. 

Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Finance 
if he is willing to include also proceeding 
to the consideration of Calendar No. 
1832, House bill 1033, to suspend the 
effectiveness during the existing na- 
tional emergency of the tariff duty on 
coconuts, which was reported from the 
Committee on Finance yesterday, 
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Mr. GEORGE. I do not think it is 
necessary to do that. We certainly will 
have an opportunity to pass that bill, 
and but for the peculiar situation con- 
fronting us with reference to the so- 
called freezing of the social-security 
tax, I would not ask to displace the un- 
finished business even temporarily. Iam 
sure we can consider and pass the bil] to 
which the Senator from Connecticut 
refers, 

Mr. DANAHER. The assurances of 
the able chairman of the Committee on 
sae are satisfactory, and I thank 

m. 

Mr. GEORGE. I am sure there will be 
no opposition to the bill referred to by 
the Senator from Connecticut, and it 
can be disposed of. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Georgia as mod- 
ified? The Chair hears none, and it is 
so ordered. 

Mr. HILL. If the Senator from 
Georgia will yield to me 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. I merely wish to reiterate 
what has already been said, to wit, that 
we propose to stay in session this after- 
noon until we have completed final ac- 
tion on both these bills. À 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is that a part of the request? 

Mr. HILL. It is not a part of the 
request. 

Mr. GEORGE. It is a threat. 

Mr. HILL. It is an announcement. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The order has been made, and the 
Senate will proceed to the consideration 
of the bill. 

The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 5564) to fix the rate of tax 
under the Federal Insurance Contribu- 
tions Act on employer and employees 
for the calendar year 1945. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, the 
Committee on Finance, to which was 
referred House bill 5564, to fix the rate of 
tax under the Federal Insurance Con- 
tributions Act on employer and em- 
ployees for the calendar year 1945 con- 
sidered the measure and reported it fa- 
vorably to the Senate without amend- 
ment. The vote was overwhelming, I 
may say; I do not recall the precise vote, 
but of those actually represented and 
who desired to be recorded it was 13 to 
2 or perhaps 12 to 2. The bill passed 
the House earlier this week by a vote of 
263 to 72. 

The bill provides for the freezing of the 
rate of tax on employees and employers 
on pay rolls and wages for old-age and 


-survivors’ benefits at the rate of 1 per- 


cent for the year 1945, thus postponing 
for 1 year an increase to 2 percent on 
employer and employee, as would other- 
wise result under existing law. 

Your committee was of the opinion 
that the present rate was sufliciently 
high to protect the reserve fund, and, 
therefore, believed it wise to freeze again 
this automatic increase which would be- 
come effective on January 1. 

Mr, President, when the Social Se- 
curity Act was originally before the Sen- 
ate Committee on Finance various es- 
timates were submitted. They were very 
wide of the mark. I undertake to say 
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at this late day that the estimates were 
no substantial guide to the committee, 
as they subsequently turned out. As late 
as 1$/9 it was estimated that by the be- 
ginning of the fiscal year on June 30, 
1944, the amount of the reserve fund 
would be a little more than $3,000,000,- 
000, as I recall the figures. Actually the 
amount in the reserve fund at the be- 
ginning of the current fiscal year was 
$5,450,000,000, and the amount in the re- 
serve fund at the end of December, this 
current month, will be approximately 
86,000,000. 000. 

It has been recently estimated by the 
Social Security Board itself that the 
highest expenditure from this fund, or 
the highest draft upon the fund, during 
the next 5 years, would run from four 
hundred and fifty million to seven hun- 
dred million dollars. If we apply the 
formula suggested by the Secretary of the 
Treasury in 1939—I will not say that it 
was a formula in the sense that it was 
written into the law—the total expendi- 
ture for the next 5 years is protected 
some 10 or 12 times over by the total of 
the reserve fund as of January 1 next. 

Mr. President, I do not pretend to say 
that there is not an advantage in the 
contributory social-security system. I 
do not pretend to say that there is not 
an advantage in having the fund built up 
so that the beneficiaries themselves may 
know that their benefit payments are 
assured, and also that the present sys- 
tem is entirely without benefit so far as 
the Treasury is concerned. Yet it is a 
fact known to all persons, written into 
the law itself, that the reserve fund about 
which we are now speaking, is at once 
covered into the Treasury, after deduct- 
ing the cost of administration for the 
current year, and bonds of the Federal 
Government are passed into that reserve 
fund as evidencing the amount due by 
the Treasury to the fund. So it is ob- 
vious that the money does go to the 
general fund. 

As a tax for general purposes, the in- 
crease to 2 percent on both employers and 
employees in 1945 cannot be justified. In 
fact, it cannot be justified at all as a 
revenue measure. It was never intended 
as a revenue measure, and as a revenue 
-measure it is the most faulty tax sug- 
gestion yet made to any Congress; at any 
time, by anybody. 

In the first place, Mr. President, it is 
not a tax on the income of a taxpayer; 
it is a tax on the total pay rolls of the 
employers and the employees. This is a 
suitable and appropriate time to illus- 
trate the iniquity of the tax if it be re- 
garded as a tax for revenue. 

At the present time the employers. of 
large numbers of people and, therefore, 
the employers who have large Govern- 
ment contracts are nearly all paying 
excess-profits taxes. If they are in the 
95-percent bracket, those employers 
would pay, if the increase of 1 percent 
went into effect January 1, 5 percent; 
and 95 percent would be paid by the 
Government itself, because the tax is a 
credit in computing the normal and 
excess-profits taxes. 

Let us take another example. Those 
employers, however, who have no con- 
tracts, and who are barely breaking even, 
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or who are running in the red, are called 
upon to pay the same tax, of 1-percent 
increase, on their total pay rolls, and 
they are called upon to pay a capital 
tax if they are actually running in the 
red. 

So that if we regard the social-security 
tax as a means of getting additional rev- 
enue, we are committing ourselves to the 
most iniquitous and utterly indefensible 
form of taxation yet devised. 

Therefore, Mr. President, for 3 years 
already this increase has been frozen, 
and we are still traveling along with the 
1-percent initial tax upon employer and 
employee. 

It is a well known fact also at this 
moment that many of the employees 
who are in the covered industries are 
in the so-called white-collar group. 
Their deductions for one cause or an- 
other—taxes, purchases of Federal 
bonds, and the like—have been estimated 
to run from 6 to 12 percent of their in- 
comes. To take another 1 percent out 
of the white-collar class in America at 
this time is without the slightest justi- 
fication, so far as the Federal revenue 
is concerned, and so far as any remote 
or indirect effect upon inflationary or 
deflationary forces is concerned. 

In other words, Mr. President, the 
social-security tax—and I am sure those 
who have for a long time advocated our 
present social-security system will 
agree—should be levied only for the pur- 
pose of maintaining the integrity of the 
reserve fund. 

The freezing of this tax will not in any 
sense affect the old-age benefit pay- 
ments, or any payments to the aged and 
others under our social-security system 
who are taken care of by direct appro- 
priations out of the Treasury. If the 
tax automatically doubles beginning 
January 1 it will not increase the benefit 
of a single beneficiary now under the 
social-security system. In other words, 
if the tax is permitted to go into effect, 
it can only increase the amount of the 
reserve. 

Mr. President, the Social Security 
Board has advised with us regarding this 
matter, and I personally had hoped we 
might avoid a freezing of the entire auto- 
matic increase, but during the conver- 
sations I have had I have been assured 
that for some 20 years at least the pres- 
ent reserve, plus the annual tax, even 
at the present rate, would be able to 
take care of the system, and meet all the 
obligations under the system. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I feel that 
the House of Representatives was justi- 
fied in again freezing the tax, and that 
the Finance Committee was likewise jus- 
tified in concluding that the tax should 
be frozen at the present rate of 1 per- 
cent. 

The bill is therefore before the Sen- 
ate. I do not care to debate the matter 
at any great length, because it has been 
discussed in this body on three previous 
occasions. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I wish 
to express my opposition to the pending 
bill, and to state as briefly and as simply 
as I can, the reasons why in my opinion 
the Senate should not vote to freeze the 
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social-security contributions at the pres- 
ent rate of 1 percent. 

Millions of our men and women are 
today serving in the armed forces of 
their country. In speaking against the 
proposed freeze of social-security contri- 
butions, I believe that I am expressing 
the wishes not only of the vast majority 
of Americans on the home front, but also 
of those fighting men and women of our 
armed forces who, when they return 
home, are entitled to every possible se- 
curity, including social security. 
REPEATED TAMPERING WITH CONTRIBUTION RATES 


MAY DESTROY PUBLIC CONFIDENCE IN THE IN- 
SURANCE SYSTEM 


As one who sponsored the original So- 
cial Security Act in 1935, I feel it is my 
duty to warn Senators that a continued 
freeze of the contributions may seriously 
impair the financial soundness of our 
contributory system of social insurance 
and vitiate the whole idea of contribu- 
tory social insurance. I believe that the 
people of America—and the Members of 
Congress—want the contributory social- 
insurance system and have no desire to 
jeopardize it. That is my opinion. But 
constant tampering by Congress with the 
premium rates is bound to destroy public 
confidence in the stability and security 
of the insurance system, 

I am opposed to tampering with the 
old-age and survivors’ insurance contri- 
butions because each time we depart from 
the original schedule of contributions we 
introduce the evils of uncertainty and 
confusion into a program which should 
be definite and clear. An essential value 
of the old-age and survivors’ insurance 
system is the certainty and security that 
are embodied in any insurance system. 
Constant tampering with the contribu- 
tion rates a few weeks before a new rate 
is scheduled to go into effect confuses the 
employers and workers who contribute 
to the program, and alarms all who look 
to it for security in their old age. 

SCOPE OF INSURANCE SYSTEM 


At this time I believe it will be helpful 
to state some of the most important facts 
about the insurance system. Even apart 
from the pending question of the freeze, 
Senators will be interested, I am sure, in 
a brief summary of how the insurance 
system operates, especially since we must 
soon consider the larger question of 
broadening the coverage of the system, 
extending the types of benefits provided, 
and liberalizing the benefit payments. 
This will, of course, involve an increase 
in the contribution rates. Five years 
have passed since the Senate last re- 
viewed the basic elements of social se- 
curity—much too long a delay, in my 
estimation. 

The Federal old-age and survivors in- 
surance benefits are only one part of 
the Social Security Act. The insurance 
system is composed of two sections—the 
insurance benefits provided in title II of 
the Social Security Act and the insurance 
premiums embodied in the Internal 
Revenue Code. The Social Security 
Board administers the insurance benefits. 
The Collector of Internal Revenue, under 
the Secretary of the Treasury, collects 
the insurance premiums, ` 
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This insurance program, therefore, is 
exclusively operated by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. I should like to point out that 
the costs of administering the whole pro- 
gram come out of the insurance pre- 
miums paid by employers and employees. 
The Federal Government does not con- 
tribute from general revenues any part 
of the cost. The total administrative 
costs of the insurance program are only 
2 percent of the premiums collected—a 
magnificent record. 

The insurance system at the present 
time covers most employees in commerce 
and industry. It should not be confused 
with old-age assistance or relief which 
is administered by the States with the 
financial atd of the Federal Government 
through grants-in-aid under title I of 
the Social Security Act. 

Under the insurance system, employees 
and employers contribute into a joint 
fund cut of which the benefits are paid. 

These insurance benefits are paid as a 
matter of right to persons who have qual- 
ified on the basis of their earnings; no 
question is raised as to what other in- 
come or resources a person may have. 
The purpose of this system, into which 
48,000.000 persons last year paid insur- 
ance premiums, is to assure every indi- 
vidual that he will receive the benefits for 
which he has paid when he reaches re- 
tirement age, and that his widow and 
children will receive survivors’ benefits 
if he dies. 

MANY PERSONS EXCLUDED FROM INSURANCE 

SYSTEM 

Although 48,090,000 persons paid pre- 
miums under the insurance system last 
year, many of these individuals only con- 
tributed for short periods of time while 
they were working in covered industries. 
Some 20,000,000 persons who are regu- 
larly employed in jobs not covered by the 
insurance system, nevertheless come un- 
der the insurance plan when they work 
from time to time in covered occupations. 
Farmers, farm hands, domestic em- 
ployees, self-employed businessmen and 
doctors, nurses, lawyers, architects, ac- 
countants, and dentists in private prac- 
tice are all excluded. So are employees 
in such nonprofit institutions as hos- 
pitals, charitable and religious organiza- 
tions, community chests and private 
foundations. So are public employees 
and many other smaller groups. 

Many of these groups have appealed 
to the Congress to be covered under the 
insurance system. The Social Security 
Board has recommended that they be 
covered and stated that the administra- 
tive problems involved in this extension 
of coverage have been worked out. Both 
mejor political parties have gone on rec- 
ord in favor of extension of coverage. 
Under these circumstances, I am confi- 
dent that the distinguished chairman of 
the Finance Committee will hold hear- 
ings next year on social security with a 
view to the enactment of needed legis- 
lation on the subject. 

TYPES OF INSURANCE BENEFITS 

Three general types of benefits are pro- 
vided under the insurance system: 

First. Old-age benefits—beginning at 
age €5—to persons who retire. Addi- 
tional payments are made on behalf of 
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an aged individual’s wife if she is also 65 
years of age or over. 

Second. Survivors’ insurance benefits 
to the widow, orphans, or dependent 
parents of deceased persons. 

Third. Lump-sum burial benefits to 
reimburse funeral expenses. 

OLD-AGE BENEFITS 


The old-age insurance benefits now 
average about $24 per month for the 
country as a whole. In those cases where 
the insured person has a wife 65 years 
of age and over, the payments average 
$37 per month. These payments are far 
tco low and they should be increased. 
When the matter of the amount of these 
payments comes before the Senate, I be- 
lieve we will increase them. That is only 
one of the many reasons why I am op- 
posed to freezing the contributions at 
their present rates. I know we are going 
to need every cent we can get to pay ade- 
quate benefits to the aged. 

SURVIVORS’ INSURANCE BENEFITS 


Not many people realize that monthly 
life-insurance benefits are payable to the 
survivors of insured persons who die. In 
many cases the survivors’ benefits now 
being paid are equal to $10,090 to $15,000 
of face value of a life-insurance policy. 
The total value of this life-insurance 
protection for the millions of persons 
covered under the existing law exceeds 
$50,000,000,000. That is more than the 
life insurance in force by any single pri- 
vate insurance company in the country— 
and equal to about one-third of all pri- 
vate life insurance in the United Siates. 
We are not only talking about old-age in- 
surance in this question of the freeze— 
we are also concerned with the life in- 
surance benefits under the social-security 
law—$50,000,020,000 of life insurance. 

The average life-insurance payments 
to a widow with two children is about $47 
a month. I do not think this amount is 
sufficient for a widow who must raise two 
small children and I am confident that 
we will increase this amount when we 
consider social-secgurity benefits next 
year. That is another reason why I am 
opposed to the freeze now. 


NUMBER RECEIVING INSURANCE BENEFITS 


A major characteristic of the old-age 
and survivors’ insurance program which 
in my opinion will make an increase in 
the contribution rates inevitable is the 
steady upward trend in costs which will 
continue for half a century or more. That 
such a large increase will occur has been 
disputed by no one. Today, 1,000,000 
persons are drawing insurance benefits, 
but social-security actuaries estimate 
that within 15 years, this number will 
have risen to over 3,000,000; and by 1980, 
there may be 9,000,000 persons receiving 
benefits. This increase in the number of 
persons receiving benefits, together with 
a gradual increase in the average amount 
of the benefits, will cause the dollar costs 
of the system to increase by as much as 
20 to 25 times over what they were in 
1943. 

CONTRIBUTION RATES 

Today covered workers and their em- 
ployers are each paying the very low in- 
surance premium of 1 percent of wages— 
a total of 2 percent. That is far lass than 
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the actuarial value of the benefits. It is 
far less than the true cost of the old-age 
and survivors’ insurance benefits pro- 
vided under the existing law. 

What is the reason for such low rates? 
Is it that the framers of the criginal act 
were not up on their arithmetic? Did 
they think that a contribution rate of 
1 percent was sufficient to keep a con- 
tributory system of social security on a 
going basis? 

The premiums today are low because 
in 1935, when the Social Security Act was 
passed, this country was just emerging 
from a depression. Like many others, I 
felt in sponsoring the social-security law 
that it was not desirable to levy at once 
the full amount t: at was needed. The 
law was new. Workers and employers 
needed time to adjust themselves to the 
payments. It was therefore important 
to provide for a gradual step-up in the 
rates. This is exactly what Congress 
provided. 

It enacted in the law the principle of a 
gradual step-up. The contribution rate 
was to start at 1 percent, go to 142 per- 
cent in 1940, to 2 percent in 1943, 21⁄2 
percent in 1946, and eventually to 3 per- 
cent in 1949. 

We all know that this plan of a gradual 
increase in the contribution rates has not 
been followed. 

In 1939 and again in 1942 and 1943, 
Congress put off the increase in contribu- 
tions. In my opinion, there was no good 
reason for failing to increase the rates 
then. We were no longer in a depres- 
sion; most employers could have ab- 
sorbed a contribution increase. Each 
time the question came up some progres- 
sive newspapers and businessmen sup- 
ported the increase and opposed the 
freeze. “All organized labor opposed the 
freeze and supported the increase. 

On preceding occasions the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Michigan 
Mr. VANDENBERG] has led the campaign 
to stop the scheduled increase in the 
social-security contribution rate. He re- 
cently stated that he has done this on 
behalf of 48,000,000 workers and their 
employers. A few days ago he stated 
with pride that the failure of the Con- 
gress to raise the tax as scheduled has 
resulted in large savings to the 48,000,000 
workers and the employers involved. I 
should like to point out that the workers 
of this country did not ask for that kind 
of saving; and I doubt that they are 
grateful to the able Senator from Michi- 
gan for his part in relieving them of an 
obligation which they are glad to assume. 
In fact, it is perfectly clear that they are 
able and willing to pay the scheduled 
contributions. Labor knows that failure 
to finance the program soundly will im- 
pair the social-security system in the 
future. We must not take that risk. . 

As for employers, most of them know 
that the additional premium will cost 
them little, since they are permitted to 
deduct these payments from gross in- 
come in computing their normal taxes as 
well as their excess-profits taxes. 

The senior Senator from Michigan has 
stated that he sees no reason why the 
social-security rates should be increased. 
The payment of existing old-age benefits 
does not require the increase, he 
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says. He states further that the social- 
security balance sheet denies any such 
need for years to come. 

Now, it is perfectly true that at pres- 
ent the collections are far in excess of 
the benefits that are being paid out. But 
the conclusion I draw from this fact dif- 
fers sharply from that of the Senator 
from Michigan. The excess of contribu- 
tions over benefits does not mean that 
there is no need to increase the contri- 
bution. We are es yet at the very be- 
ginning of our social-security program. 
It is to be expected that the income would 
now greatly exceed the outgo. But our 
sociai-security program is committed to 
pay, over the years, benefits which will 
lead to steadily increasing cost for a long 
period of time. 

Most workers in this country are still 
under retirement age. They «re build- 
ing up their rights now to their future 
benefits. But as time goes on we must 
expect that a great many more workers 
will have attained both retirement age 
and insured status under which they will 
be eligible for benefits. The costs of the 
system must increase greatly as the 
years go on, and actuaries estimate that 
the annual expenditure for benefits will 
increase to as much as 20 to 25 times 
the amount spent in 1943. 


ADDITIONAL RETIREMENTS AFTER THE WAR 


There is, moreover, one factor which 
operates to keep down the present costs. 
That is the facto: of wartime-employ- 
ment opportunities. At present some 
700,000 workers who have already 
reached retirement age and are eligi- 
ble for benefits are not drawing benefits, 
‘They are working because they have the 
chance to work. Some of these had 
already retired and begun to draw bene- 
fits; they have given up their benefits 
in order to earn wages. This situation 
we cannot, of course, expect to continue. 
We must expect that these aged workers 
will retire as soon as employment op- 
portunities decrease. They will draw 
benefits, and in many cases their wives 
will also draw benefits. Whenever war 
activity slows down and young men re- 
turn to industry, we must expect a sharp 
and sudden rise in benefit costs. 


VALUE OF EENEFITS PROVIDED 


To me, it would seem reasonable that 
all workers pay now and during the years 
they are employed hereafter a premium 
rate which more closely approximates 
the average annual cost of the protection 
they are getting. That is certainly not 
the case now. Today young workers 
who are in covered employment are by 
their contributions paying for a part— 
but only a part—of their own old-age 
and survivors insurance protection. 
Those who ere within 10 or 15 years of 
retirement age are paying for only a very 
small part of the insurance protection 
they get. 

One way of checking on values and 
costs is to compare the old-age-insur- 
ance contributions with the benefits. A 
worker who contributes for 10 years on 
the basis of an average wage of $150 a 
month could purchase with his contribu- 
tions an annuity of only 94 cents a month 
from a private insurance company. His 
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social-insurance benefit, however, would 
be $33 a month, with an additional 
benefit of $16.50 a month for his wife, 
if she were aged 65 or over—a total of 
$49.50 a month. It is, of course, right 
that the social-insurance program should 
take account of the past years during 
which older workers have made their 
contribution to society. It should pay 
reasonable benefits to persons who have 
had an opportunity to contribute to the 
social-insurance system for a short time 
only. But we do not want to ask the 
workers who are now young to shoulder 
in future too great a share of these 
benefits. 
FUTURE COSTS OF INSURANCE BENEFITS 


Part of the confusion results from the 
fact that no one can predict exactly 
what the cost of the retirement and sur- 
vivor benefits provided under the act 
will be. There are many variable fac- 
tors, such as mortality, life expectancy, 
and general economic conditions. Ten 
years from now, or 20 years or 30, will 
most men choose to retire and start 
draving benefits at 65, or will they 
want—and have the opportunity—to 
keep on working until they are 67 or 68 
years of age? Will we, through the 
progress of medical science and the 
adoption of a national health program 
which makes medical care widely avail- 
able, succeed in reducing the death 
rate? Will the expected life span in- 
crease, thus adding to the number of 
years during which old-age benefits are 
payable? I could mention many other 
factors, but I think these illustrate the 
nature of the problem, Actuaries who 
have studied the question at great length 
estimate that the average cost of the 
benefits now provided is likely to be 
somewhere between 5 and 7 percent. 
None thinks it can possibly be less than 
4 percent. 

If the cost proves to be only 4 percent 
on the average, then workers and em- 
ployers today are paying for only half 
the benefit rights which are being built 
up on the basis of today's wages. That 
amount will have to be made up by 
someone in the future if the promised 
benefits are to be paid. The only other 
alternative would be for some future 
Congress to cut the benefits. I do not 
want that possibility ever to occur. That 
is one reason why I believe employees 
and employers should pay higher pre- 
miums now, when they can afford it. 
Adequate payments now are a strong 
guaranty of full payment of benefits in 
the future. 

GOVERNMENT SUBSIDY LOGICALLY MEANS COM- 
PLETE COVERAGE 

Of course, we could go on having 
workers and their employers contribute 
at rates less than the cost of the old- 
age and survivors insurance benefits 
provided under the existing Social Secu- 
rity Act. We could do that, but only 
if part of the costs were to be financed 
out of general revenues raised by pro- 
gressive taxation. 

I, myself, would not be opposed to 
having a part of the costs so financed. 
It would, it seems to me, be wholly appro- 
priate and desirable for part of the costs 
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to be financed out of general revenues 
if all of the population were covered by 
social insurance—as they should be. 

At present, as we all know, that is not 
so. Since the old-age and survivors 
insurance system operates only for 
workers in private industry and com- 
merce, some 20,009,000 jobs are excluded. 
Our three to four million agricultural 
laborers and our 2,500,000 domestic serv- 
ants are outside the system. The self- 
employed are excluded—among them 
some 6.900,000 farm owners and opera- 
tors. One million employees of non- 
profit charitable and other institutions 
are not covered. Fublic employees are 
excluded, and there are other groups. 

If all those groups were covered by 
old-age and survivors insurance, I should 
say, “Very well and good; let part of the 
cost be paid as a subsidy out of general 
revenues.” Despite the fact that many 
of those who are supporting the freeze 
state that they favor such a subsidy, I 
predict that if we continue a limited 
coverage system the time will come when 
it will be argued that the excluded groups 
shculd not be taxed to provide general 
revenue that is to be used for the pay- 
ment of benefits under a system from 
which they themselves are excluded. In 
fact, the argument is being made al- 
ready. That is why I oppose the tax 
freeze. We ought to settle the ques- 
tion of policy involved in financing the 
insurance system before we tinker again 
with the contribution rates. ; 

‘People just naturally do not like being 
taxed for benefits from which they them- 
selves are excluded. I have received 
hundreds of letters from the self-em- 
ployed, and so have many other Sena- 
tors. “Why should we help pay for bene- 
fits for our employees when we ourselves 
are excluded?” these people say. “What 
kind of justice is there in that?” Many 
of them point to their own great need 
of old-age and survivors protection, and 
offer to pay on their own account both 
the employer and the employee premi- 
ums in order to get that protection. 

ther Senators also receive many let- 
ters from workers who sometimes work 
in private industry or commerce, but who 
do not stay under the system long enough 
to get insured. Some ask to be per- 
mitted to continue under the system, even 
though they are now working in uncov- 
ered employment. Like the employers 
I just mentioned, they offer to pay both 
the employer and the employee fees. 

People want justice in matters of tax- 
ation, and my experience has been that 
they get more impatient about unjust 
taxes than about many other injustices. 
It is human nature to want what you 
pay for. It is also humen nature not 
to want to pay for benefits that go to 
somebody else. 

There would be no injustice in having 
some of the costs of social insurance paid 
out of general revenue if all workers were 
covered by social insurance. But even 
then I must admit that many people still 
would not want to see a major part so 
financed. Most people want to see a 
reasonable part of the total cost of in- 
surance benefits paid for by direct con- 
tributions from insured workers and 
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their employers. If we retain a con- 
tributory system, we preserve the prin- 
ciple that benefits are paid as a matter 
of right when they fall due. 

It is important hat the social-insur- 
ance system be soundly and securely 
financed, if it is to bring real security 
to employees and their families and to 
our whole economy. Iam for preserving 
the insurance system and strengthen- 
ing it. I want to see the coverage 
broadened so we can justify a Govern- 
ment contribution and so future Con- 
gresses will adhere to that decision be- 
cause it is equitable. We cannot prop- 
erly give unsound reasons here on the 
floor of the Senate to justify freezing the 
contributions, and thereby promise a fu- 
ture Government subsidy, if it is doubt- 
ful whether future Congresses will be- 
lieve in the wisdom or equity of our de- 
cisions. Since this is an insurance 
program to operate for years and years, 
I urge the Senate to consider this ques- 
tion seriously. If Senators are in favor 
of a Government subsidy to the insur- 
ance system, that is fine; but I think 
that decision logically means that they 
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for complete coverage of all persons un- 
der the insurance plan. That is the only 
logical and equitable position. 


“MORGENTHAU RULE” NOT BINDING 


If this bill is enacted into law, 1945 
will, represent the ninth year during 
which the 1-percent rates of contribu- 
tion will have been in effect. During 
this time, a reserve of nearly $6,000,000,- 
000 has been set up for the future pay- 
ment of benefits. Those who support the 
freeze maintain that this reserve, to- 
gether with expected additions at the 1- 
percent rate, will be adequate to assure 
the future payment of benefits. Let me 
examine some of the more specific argu- 
ments used to support this contention, 
I heard the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
Grorce!] make that contention a short 
time ago. 

One argument in support of the freeze 
is that it is required by the so-called Mor- 
genthau rule embodied in section 201 
(b) (3) of the Social Security Act that 
the reserve fund not exceed three times 
expected annual disbursements. This 
so-called rule which is advanced as a 
primary reason for the freeze is not, in 
fact, a binding rule at all, and the 
original suggestion of the Secretary of 
the Treasury frequently has been grossly 
twisted and distorted into a meaning 
which it was never intended to have. A 
distorted interpretation of a suggestion 
made by the Secretary of the Treasury 
in 1939 thus is used to support the freeze. 

There is ample evidence in the 1939 
testimony before congressional commit- 
tees that the so-called three-times rule 
was intended to be applied only in the 
later years of the system after benefit 
payments were well along in their long- 
term rise; and that the suggestion was 
not intended to be applicable to the very 
early years of the system. Specifically, 
the suggestion of the Secretary of the 
Treasury was in terms of an “eventual” 
reserve. “Eventual” certainly must have 
had reference to a period some time after 
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1949 when the maximum 8-percent rates 
are scheduled to go into effect. To apply 
this long-term rule as a basis for finan- 
cial policy in the very early years of the 
system, in my opinion, is to make use of 
a rule which was never intended to be 
used in that way. 

The language now in the Social Se- 
curity Act with respect to the three- 
times rule in no way binds Congress to 
follow this rule automatically. Some 
persons have endeavored to spread the 
impression that Congress settled the 
basic financial policy regarding reserves 
in 1939 by incorporating in the law a 
three-times rule, which more or less au- 
tomatically governs the size of the re- 
serve. All that the provision now in the 
law does is to specify the occasions un- 
der which the board of trustees of the 
trust fund shall make special reports to 
Congress in addition to its regular an- 
nual report. Since the provision in no 
way suggests what action Congress shall 
take at that time, it is a violent distor- 
tion of the exact language of the statute 
to say that a new congressional policy as 
to the maximum size of the reserve was 
established in 1939, The actual facts are 
that Congress establishes a new policy 
for 1 year in each successive freeze, 
but instead of justifying such new policy 
on its merits, refers to a strained inter- 
pretation of the statute itself, and of the 
recommendation made to Congress by 
the Secretary of the Treasury. In short, 
the proposed freezing of rates for 1945 
cannot be justified by reference to the 
so-called Morgenthau rule. 


FUTURE COSTS TO GENERAL TAXPAYER 


Mr. President, a second major argu- 
ment frequently advanced by those fa- 
voring freezing of the taxes is that pay- 
ment of higher rates of contributions 
now will not diminish the burden of t e 
progress in later years since a second 
set of taxes will have to be paid subse- 
quently to finance interest on and amor- 
tization of investments held by the old- 
age trust fund. This argument was 
given a prominent place in the report of 


the Senate Finance Committee in Jan- 
-uary of this year on the freezing of the 
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from Michigan during the debate on that 
bill. The statement was made at that 
time that it makes no difference to the 
taxpayer whether $500,000,000 is appro- 
priated eventually to pay interest on the 
investments of a reserve fund, or 
whether $1,500,000,000 is directly appro- 
priated as a Government subsidy to the 
old-age and survivors insurance system. 

This second argument advanced in 
favor of the freeze is no more accurate 
than the first argument, and it is amaz- 
ing to see the extent to which the case for 
a freezing of rates is rested on this very 
elementary fiscal error. 

So long as there is a public debt it 
seems likely that we shall have a debt 
for many years to come, and we shall 
have very large annual interest charges 
to pay. Except for possible slight dif- 
ferences in rates, the amount of such 
interest will be the same whether it is 
paid entirely to private holders of the 
debt or whether a part of it is paid to 
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the trust fund on Government obliga- 
tions held by the fund. Since the in- 
terest would be paid in any case, it is 
not accurate to attribute interest paid 
on old-age investments as a cost of old- 
age insurance. Similarly, if no reserve 
were accumulated under the old-age in- 
surance system and instead a Govern- 
ment subsidy were introduced in later 
years, general taxpayers would need to 
raise not only the same amount of in- 
terest as they would have had to have 
raised with a reserve, but in addition 
would have to pay taxes to finance the 
Government subsidy. 

I have taken some time to discuss this 
very elementary point, since it has occu- 
pied such an important role in the argu- 
ments fog the freezing of the tax. The 
enactment of legislation based on such 
an erroneous interpretation of the facts 
would be a tragic matter indeed. It 
should be noted that Mr. M. A. Linton, 
president of the Provident Mutual Life 
Insurance Co., who advocates freezing 
the tax for other reasons, agreed in testi- 
fying before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee that the amount of taxes to be 
raised in the future, if there is no reserve 
fund, will be twice as much as if there is 
a reserve fund. 

PRESENT ECONOMIC CONDITIONS FAVOR INCREASED 
PREMIUMS 

A third argument advanced for freez- 
ing the rates for 1945 is that the present 
is a poor time to raise taxes in view of 
existing high tax burdens and reconver- 
sion problems which may soon confront 
the Nation. This type of argument has 
been used almost continuously since 1938 
or 1939 when discussions of increasing 
tax rates began. The exact form of the 
argument, however, differs, depending 
upon the economic conditions prevailing 
at the time. The version of the argu- 
ment used 4 or 5 years ago was that de- 
pressed conditions and unemployment 
made it inexpedient and deflationary to 
permit pay-roll-tax rates to increase. 
During the war when pay rolls and profits 
have risen to unprecedented levels, this 
previous argument has been subordinated 
if not forgotten, and now the argument 
is that the present is a poor time þe- 
cause of current tax burdens and what 
may happen 1 or 2 years from now. 
Surely if depressed conditions were an 
important consideration in the freezing 
of rates 3 or 5 years ago, then the pres- 
ent is a very excellent time to increase 
the rates. Employment and earnings 
are high and the present would be a most 
propitious time for workers to absorb an 
increase in rates. This is confirmed by 
the actions of both the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations in urging an increase 
in rates. So far as employers are con- 
cerned, the war has raised the profits of 
most of them to a high level and, in addi- 
tion, the increased 2-percent pay-roll 
tax they would pay would be offset in 
large part by the reduction in the excess- 
profits taxes which they would otherwise 
be required to pay. 

Much effort has been devoted to 
spreading the impression that the pur- 
pose of increasing the pay-roll-tax rates 
is an ulterior one of controlling inflation 
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and financing the war. This attack on 
the increase in rates overlooks the fact, 
for one thing, that advocates of keeping 
pay-roll tax rates low advanced economic 
arguments a few years ago which might 
have been subjected to the same false 
criticism, namely, that pay-roll-tax leg- 
islation was being influenced by questions 
other than those inherent in the progress 
itself. 

It has been said repeatedly, and I shall 
reiterate, that the increase in tax rates is 
necessary and desirable solely for pur- 
poses of the program alone. Whatever 
assistance the increase in rates may give 
to inflation control or the financing of 
the war is an incidental byproduct of 
the increase and not a primary objec- 
tive. It is, of course, most fortunate 
that these incidental byproducts of 
raising the rates are consistent with 
the general economic conditions existing 
at the present. In brief, the increase in 
rates necessitated by the needs of the 
old-age program alone would be timely 
in relation to prevailing economic and 
fiscal problems. 

INCREASED LIABILITIES OF INSURANCE SYSTEM DUE 
TO THE WAR 

I have now discussed three of the main 
arguments which are made for freezing 
the rates for 1945 and have demonstrated 
their weaknesses. I shall now discuss a 
fourth justification often advanced for 
maintaining rates at the 1-percent level. 
Much is made of the fact that collections 
at the 1-percent rate have been much 
higher than was estimated in 1939, and 
that the reserve which has already been 
accumulated is also larger than origi- 
nally estimated. It is true that the en- 
trance of the Nation into war, which was 
unforeseen in 1939, has tremendously in- 
creased contributions collected at the 
1-percent rate just as it has led to un- 
precedented increases in most economic 
indexes. 

The basic fallacy of the argument that 
this fact justifies freezing of rates is that 
it completely ignores the parallel effects 
of the war on the benefit liability of the 
system. Benefits are payable under the 
old age and survivors insurance program 
on the basis of wages earned in covered 
employment. The war has resulted in 
Many more persons earning such wages 
than had been anticipated, and the war 
has increased the average amount of 
wages recorded to the credit of individual 
workers. In 1938—the last full year pre- 
ceding enactment of the amendments of 
1939—less than 32,000,000 persons earned 
wages in covered employment during the 
year. In contrast, 48,000,000 persons 
earned such wages in 1943, thus exceed- 
ing by more than 16,000,000 the number 
of persons who earned wages in covered 
employment in 1939. It is very doubtful 
if this increase of more than 50 percent 
would have occurred if there had been 
no war. It obviously results in a tre- 
mendous increase in the liability of the 
system for the payment of benefits. 
Average annual taxable wages per cov- 
ered worker similarly increased from 
$833 in 1938 to $1,300 in 1943. Propo- 
nents of the tax freeze lay great stress on 
the wartime growth in contributions, but 
pay little or no attention to the effect of 
the war upon the liabilities of the sys- 
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tem. This is a most short-sighted and 
risky financial procedure. 


DOUBLE TAXATION ARGUMENT FALLACIOUS 


I must take one moment to discuss one 
of the most persistently repeated and 
false arguments used by those who op- 
pose the planned increase in the con- 
tribution rate. That is the question of 
what happens to the money which is put 
aside for socialinsurance. The one point 
on which there is no disagreement is 
that the cash is invested exclusively in 
Government bonds. Most of us would 
consider that an absolutely safe invest- 
ment for ourselves or for any private in- 
surance company. What happens next? 
The Treasury uses the proceeds of the 
bonds just as it uses money you or I pay 
directly for war bonds we buy. And it 
pays interest to the Social Insurance 
Trust Fund and it will eventually repay 
the principal as it would to any other 
investor. It is clear that the social-in- 
surance fund has made a wise invest- 
ment and the impartial advisory council 
of 1939 representing the employers, em- 
ployees, and the public, publicly con- 
firmed this conclusion. 

But despite this fact various news- 
papers have spread the story around that 
the taxpayer must pay twice for social 
security because in addition to paying 
social security contributions each person 
must help to pay the taxes which the 
Treasury needs to redeem those bonds 
held by the insurance system. This 
charge that the taxpayer must pay twice 
for social security is absolutely and 
ridiculously false. It is used to confuse 
people on the whole social security prob- 
lem. Social-security experts have testi- 
fied before congressional committees 
again and again and stated that these 
charges are untrue. But the lie con- 
tinues to be spread. 


NEWSPAPERS WHICH OPPOSE FREEZE 


As at the other times when the ques- 
tion of increasing the social-security con- 
tribution rates was raised, a number of 
progressive newspapers have come out 
and opposed the freeze—this time more 
of them than before. The Washington 
Post, the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, the 
Milwaukee Journal, the Nashville Ten- 
nesseean, the Chicago Sun, the Hartford 
Times, the St. Petersburg (Fla.) Times, 
the Wall Street Journal, and the New 
York Journal of Commerce are all in 
favor of an increase in the rate. 

I ask unanimous consent that five of 
these editorials be included in the REC- 
ORD as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: i 
[From the Milwaukee (Wis.) Journal of No- 

vember 15, 1944] 
TWO PERCENT FOR SOCIAL SECURITY 

On January 1, unless Congress takes 
positive action to the contrary, the social- 
security-tax rate will advance from the pres- 
ent 1 percent to 2 percent. Senator VANDEN- 
BERG, who has three times led the successful 
fight to stay operation of the provision for 
automatic increase, announces that he will 
again seek to keep the rate at the 1 percent 
level for both employers and employees. 

This time Congress should refuse to go 
along with the Michigan Senator. It is time 
that those who are building up rights under 
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the Social Security Act begin to meet in 
larger measure the costs which are accruing. 

The Social Security Act set a tax rate of 1 
percent for the years 1937, 1938, and 1929. 
For 1940, 1941, and 1942, the rate was to 
have been 144 percent. It was to have risen 
to 2 percent in 1943 and to have remained 
there for 1944 and 1945. 

The fact that it has remained at 1 percent 
all these years means that the income from 
the tax, though far in excess of needs so far, 
has not begun to keep pace with actuarial 
requirements. These requirements not only 
demand that the rate eventually go to 3 
percent but that, even then, the general tax- 
payer must contribute a substantial amount 
through interest payments on the so-called 
social-security “fund.” 

If the law had been allowed to take its 
course, employers and employees by now 
would have paid altogether 2 percent of pay 
rolls for 3 years, 3 percent of pay rolls for 
another 3 years and 4 percent of pay rolls 
for the last 2 years, Instead of that, they 
have paid 2 percent of pay rolls for 8 years. 
The difference is as between 23 and 16. If 
the old rate is continued another year, it 
will be as between 27 and 18. 

This just cannot go on. The rate for 1946 
is scheduled to be 2% percent. Plain com- 
mon sense would indicate that the step to 
2 percent should be taken now. 

We have never believed in the desirability 


ot the fictional fund of interest-bearing Gov- 


ernment I O U's which now represent the 
Government's responsibility for its social-se- 
curity obligations, but we do believe that 
employers and employees should each year 
pay into the Treasury as nearly as possible 
the cost of the benefits which are being built 
up. ' 
If that cost will exceed 6 percent of pay 
rolls, there should be no further delay in 
taking steps to get the rate up to the 3 per- 
cent plus 3 percent maximum, now provided 
in the law and now scheduled to be reached 
in 1949. 


[From the Chicago Sun of November 20, 1944] 
FINANCING SOCIAL SECURITY 


Congress is about to engage in its annual 
struggle over freezing the social-security tax 
at 1 percent. The law calls for an automatic 
jump to 2 percent, but twice now Congress 
has stayed execution. Year-by-year improvi- 
sations being no substitute for a sound pro- 
gram of social-security financing, the whole 
question should be reexamined. 

There were strong reasons for letting the 
tax go up both in 1943 and 1944. The Nation 
then faced an inflationary situation, and the 
pay-roll deductions for security would have 
been mildly deflationary. When VE-day 
comes, however, increased taxes on low in- 
comes may be unwise from a fiscal point of 
view, though the actuarial reasons for in- 
creasing the social-security contributions 
would remain, The point is that under pres- 
ent conditions we are in constant danger of 
freezing the tax when for fiscal reasons it 
should be increased, and increasing it when 
it should be frozen or even reduced. 

Whatever principles may be ultimately 
adopted, they should be consistent. Perhaps 
we shall come in the end to a flexible system, 
under which pay-roll taxes are increased in 
years of high national income and reduced 
when wages and income fall off. 


[From the New York Journal of Commerce 
of November 16, 1944] 
THE PAY-ROLL-TAX RATE 
Senator ARTHUR H. VANDENBERG has pro- 
posed that the Federal pay-roll tax for old- 
age pensions be frozen again at 1 percent for 
employers and employees, instea“ of rising to 
2 percent on January 1 next as the statute 
now provides. He recognizes, however, that 
the social security tax rate should be deter- 
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mined in accordance with a long-range policy, 
rather than by annual acts of Congress as 
has been the case in the past 3 years. 

During the war, the great increase in pay 
rolls has raised tax collections far above origi- 
nal estimates. As a result, the old age and 
survivors insurance trust fund now amounts 
to approximately $6,000,000,000. This reserve 
is ample to pay benefits for some years to 
come, even though the 1 percent tax rate is 
continued. 

Even with a high level of employment after 
the war, rising benefit payments over a period 
of years will result eventually in reserves be- 
coming inadequate during the decade of the 
fifties. When that occurs, the old age and 
survivors insurance trust fund would have to 
turn to the Federal Treasury to supplement 
its own resources. Any consequent increase 
in taxes would have to be borne chiefly by 
business, in all probability. A high pay-roll 
tax contributed equally by employees and 
employers, on the other hand, would spread 
the burden more equally. 

The Federal old-age benefit system should 
be kept on a self-sup g basis. A policy 
of freezing pay-roll taxes which will involve 
the Federal Government eventually in the 
need for making substantial contributions to 
the old age and survivors trust fund would 
not be sound. Senator VANDENBERG’s sug- 
gestion for a thorough reconsideration of the 
whole Federal old-age pension system is thus 
quite timely, and should be adopted regard- 
less of whether the 1 percent pay-roll tax rate 
is frozen for another year. 


[From Washington Post of November 17, 
1944] 


PAY-ROLL TAX 

Senator VANDENBERG has introduced a bill 
calling for a fourth freezing of social security 
pay-roll taxes at existing levels. We heartily 
endorse his suggestion that this whole pay- 
roll question should be referred for study and 
recommendation to the joint congressional 
Committee on Internal Revenue with an ad- 
visory committee of outside experts. How- 
ever, we doubt the desirability of again post- 
poning the projected increase in pay-roll 
levies that is to come into effect January 1. 

Senator VANDENBERG says that the Social 
Security Act apparently looks to limiting the 
old-age insurance reserve to not more than 
three times the highest prospective annual 
benefits in the ensuing 5 years, in accordance 
with the so-called Morgenthau rule. On that 
basis it is estimated that the old-age reserve 
fund is already much larger than it need be. 
However, these computations fail to take ac- 
count of the long-run cost of the system. 
For example, Chairman Altmeyer of the 
Social Security Board believes that ultimately 
the disbursements on old-age insurance ac- 
count may amount to from 15 to 20 times 
present annual disbursements, owing to 
sharp increases in costs resulting from the 
growing percentage of the aged in the popu- 
lation and increasing amounts oi benefits 
payable per person. Consequently the levies 
currently exacted from employers and em- 
ployees fall far short of the amounts needed 
to make the old age insurance system self- 
sustaining; i. e., to put it in position to meet 
its obligations to the insured without calling 
upon the Government for contributions at 
sometime in the future. Even with a 2 per- 
cent pay-roll levy, the long-run costs of the 
present system will not be covered, if Chair- 
man Altmeyer’s estimates are correct. That 
being the case, the arguments in favor of an- 
other postponement of the impending in- 
creases seem extremely weak. 


Mr. WAGNER. I wish to read a para- 
graph from the editorial of the Milwau- 


kee Journal, which is included among 
those I have asked to have printed in the 
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Recorp. The portion to which I refer 
reads as follows: 


On January 1, unless Congress takes posi- 
tive action to the contrary, the social-security 
tax rate will advance from the present 1 per- 
cent to 2 percent. Senator VANDENBERG, who 
has three times led the successful fight to 
stay operation of the provision for automatic 
increase, announces that he will again seek 
to keep the rate at the 1-percent level for 
both employers and employees. This time 
Congress should refuse to go along with the 
Michigan Senator. It is time that those who 
are building up rights under the Social 
Securlty Act begin to meet in larger measures 
the costs which are accruing. 


LABOR OPPOSES FREEZE 


What exactly does organized labor say? 
Organized labor strongly favors an in- 
crease. The workers of this country 
place a high value on a sound and stable 
social-security system; they are willing 
to pay their fair share of its cost. On 
this point, there is unanimous agreement 
in the ranks of labor. 

I shall read briefly from the statement 
issued by the American Federation of 
Labor, and from one issued by the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations. I read 
the following paragraph from a letter 
sent to all Members of the United States 
House of Representatives by William 
Green, president of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor: 

Being informed that H. R. 5564, a bill to 
fix the rate of tax under the Federal Insur- 
ance Contributions Act on employer and em- 
ployee for the calendar year 1945, has been 
reported out of committee, I wish to advise 
that the American Federation of Labor is 
definitely opposed to its enactment. 


That is, they are opposed to the in- 
crease. 

In a long letter issued by the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations, they state 
that they also are opposed to the pro- 
posed freeze. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT OPPOSES FREEZE 


Two years ago the President made 
known his reasons for opposing the freeze 
for 1943. The reasons which the Presi- 
dent gave thea are, in my opinion, even 
more valid now. This is what the Presi- 
dent said: 


This amendment, freezing the contribu- 
tions, is causing considerable concern to 
many persons insured under the old-age and 
survivors insurance system. The financial 
obligations which will have to be met in 
paying benefits amply justify the increase in 
rates. A failure to allow the scheduled in- 
crease in rates to take place under present 
favorable circumstances would cause a real 
and justifiable fear that adequate funds will 
not be accumulated to meet the heavy obli- 
gations of the future and that the claims for 
benefits accruing under the present law may 
be jeopardized. 

In 1939, in a period of unemployment, we 
departed temporarily from the original 
schedule of contributions, with the under- 
standing that the original schedule would be 
resumed on January 1, 1943. There is cer- 
tainly no sound reason for departing again 
under present circumstances. Both employ- 
ment and the income from which contribu- 
tions are made are at a very high point—the 
highest since the inauguration of the system. 
In fact, the volume of purchasing power is 
so great that it threatens the stability of 
the cost of li 9 
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This is the time to strengthen, not to 
weaken, the social-security system. It is time 
now to prepare for the security of workers 
in the post-war years. * * * 

This is one case in which social and fiscal 
objectives, war and post-war aims are in full 
accord. Expanded social security, together 
with other fiscal measures, would set up a 
bulwark of economic security for the people 
now and after the war and at the same time 
would provide anti-inflationary sources for 
financing the war, 


In January of this year the President 
said again: 

I earnestly urge the Congress to retain at 
this time the scheduled incréase in rates. 
High employment and low rates of retirement 
during the war have added to social-insur- 
ance reserves. However, liabilities for future 
benefits based on the increased wartime em- 
ployment and wages have risen concurrently. 
The increase in contributions provided by 
existing law should now become effective so 
that contributions provided will be more 
nearly in accord with the value of the in- 
surance provided and so that reserves may be 
built up to aid in financing future benefit 
payments. 


In February of this year the Presi- 
dent repeated the same views. He said: 

The elimination of automatic increases 
provided in the social-security law comes at 
a time when industry and labor are best 
able to adjust themselves to such increases. 
These automatic increases are required to 
meet the claims that are being built up 
against the social-security fund. Such a 
postponement does not seem wise, 
CONGRESS SHOULD HOLD HEARINGS ON SOCIAL 

SECURITY 

I am glad that we have had occasion 
to discuss this matter of the social-se- 
curity tax rate at this time. I am glad 
because this discussion should precipi- 
tate another—a reconsideration of our 
entire social-security system. The degree 
of interest the press has shown in the 
question of the social-security tax rate 
reflects, I believe, a deep interest on the 
part of the people of this country in an 
extended and expanded system of social 
security. 

The senior Senator from Michigan and 
I are in agreement on this. It is high 
time to reexamine the entire social- 
security situation. 


WAGNER-MUERAY-DINGELL BILL 


As Senators know, over a year and a 
half ago I introduced in the Senate a 
bill known as the Wagner-Murray-Din- 
gell bill. The bill provides for a truly 
comprehensive system of social security. 
The principal features of the measure 
are old-age and survivors insurance, 
permanent disability insurance, unem- 
ployment insurance, temporary disability 
insurance, and insurance against the 
costs of medical and hospital care. 

Under this bill the provisions of the 
Federal old-age and survivors insurance 
are extended and liberalized. The pro- 
vision covers the millions now excluded 
from the program. It includes perma- 
nent disability benefits for the insured 
person, with additional payments for his 
dependent wife, dependent children, or 
dependent parents. It increases the 
benefits, depending on the amount of the 
insured person’s wages. It increases the 
minimum and the maximum monthly 
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benefits, and reduces the age of eligibility 
for women to receive benefit from 65 
to 60. 

The bill further provides for a Federal 
unemployment and temporary disability 
insurance system. Under this provision 
temporarily disabled workers would be 
eligible for benefits equal in amount 
to unemployment benefits. Moreover, 
benefits are to be increased and to be 
payable for a longer period of time than 
at present. Unemployment insurance 
and temporary disability coverage is to 
be extended to agricultural workers, 
domestic servants, and other groups. 

Surely, as important as any of these 
provisions in the bill is the provision for 
a Federal system of medical and hos- 
pitalization insurance for all persons 
covered under old-age and survivors in- 
surance and for their dependents. 

Under this section each insured worker 
and his dependents would be entitled to 
services of a physician, and could choose 
any doctor he wished from among those 
in the community who had voluntarily 
agreed to go into the system. Each per- 
son would be entitled also, on the doctor’s 
advice, to specialist, consultant, and lab- 
oratory service, including X-ray, appli- 
ances, eyeglasses, and the like, and neces- 
sary hospital care. Doctors would be 
left free to enter or remain out of the 
system, to accept or reject patients, and 
every qualified hospital would be eligible 
to participate. 

The bill calls also for a long-deferred 
act of justice to those men and women 
who are now serving their country in 
the armed forces. It provides for the 
protection and extension of their social- 
security rights by giving them wage 
credits for the entire period of their 
military service, without deductions from 
their pay, the cost to be borne by the 
Federal Government out of general reve- 
nue. 

I believe that the people of this coun- 
try want a comprehensive social-security 
program—a really adequate social-secur- 
ity program. They do not want to wait 
indefinitely for it. They want it now, so 
that when the war ends social security 
may serve to absorb the shocks of read- 
justment to a peacetime economy. Those 
shocks cannot be avoided, but they can 
be minimized. We can forge an instru- 
ment to meet the shocks. In the dif- 
ficult period that lies ahead, a compre- 
hensive system of social security would 
be a stabilizing factor the importance of 
which cannot be overemphasized. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I am 
opposed this year, as I was last year, to 
the freezing of the old-age and survivors’ 
insurance tax at the present rate of 1 
Percent each on employers and em- 
ployees. 

When the amendmeni to freeze the 
taxes was under consideration last year, 
I stated at some length on this floor my 
reasons for opposing what I regarded 
then, as I regard now, as irresponsible 
tinkering with the finances of the social- 
Security system. 

Iam not going to repeat all that I said 
last year. Nothing that the proponents 
of the tax freeze have said since then 
has met the arguments which I advanced 
last year in opposition to the tax freeze. 
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It is even more evident today than it 
was a year ago that the present contri- 
bution rates are inadequate to meet the 
obligations which the insurance system 
has undertaken. Every expert and every 
actuary who has studied the problem 
agrees that the long-run average cost of 
the benefits promised under the present 
law will be at least 4 percent of taxable 
pay rolls. Many would put the figure 
considerably higher—5 percent or even 6 
or 7 percent. The desire of the workers 
of this country for a sound and stable 
contributory social insurance program 
has been, if possible, more strongly af- 
firmed this year than ever before. In no 
uncertain terms, they have said they 
want a sound and stable financing for 
this program. 

Mr. President, my honored and distin- 
guished colleague the Senator from New 
York [Mr. WacNER] has already made 
clear why all the real supporters of social 
security are opposed to the tax freeze. 
In the time available to me, I want briefly 
to examine the arguments advanced by 
the proponents of the freeze. I want to 
point out to this body how misleading 
some of those arguments are. I want to 
make clear how completely incapable of 
justifying the proposed action those ar- 
guments are. 

For convenience, I address my remarks 
to a summary of the arguments which 
appeared in an editorial in the New York 
Times of December 5. This editorial is 
based on a statement by Mr. M. Albert 
Linton, the president’ of the Provident 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. of Phila- 
delphia. 

Last year the New York Times opposed 
the tax freeze and supported the sched- 
uled increase in the tax rate to 2 percent 
on employers and employees, on the 
sound ground that this amount would be 
needed to meet the anticipated liabili- 
ties of the insurance system. None of 
the eight arguments cited in last Tues- 
day's editorial controverts that point. 

What, then, are the eight arguments? 
Let me first dispose of two of them. 
They have nothing to do with the real 
issue we are discussing. These two must, 
therefore, be regarded as only red her- 
rings, intended to distract attention from 
the real issues. These two arguments 
are stated as follows: 

Raising the social-security tax rate to meet 
War expenses would be unsound. It is dan- 
gerous to use these taxes for extraneous pur- 
poses. 

And, secondly: 


Raising the social-security tax rate as an 


anti-inflationary measure would also be un- 
sound, 


Well, certainly, both those statements 
are true. But what is their significance? 
They intend to imply, of course, that 
social-security taxes are being misused, 
and that those of us—and the millions 
of workers who stand with us—who sup- 
port the scheduled increase in contribu- 
tion rates do so for ulterior purposes. 
That is an utterly false implication. The 
increase in contribution rates is being 
urged because it is necessary to the long- 
run stability of the social-insurance sys- 
tem, and for no other reason. The fact 
that we can move toward the desirable 
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contribution level at this time without 
undesirable economic consequences is 
hardly an argument for refusing to take 
that step. 

Of a similar character is another of 
the arguments which the New York Times 
regards as making a case for the tax 
freeze. Again, I quote: 

To increase social-security taxes unneces- 
sarily would impose unjustified burdens on 
small business and white-collar workers. 
Big business would not feel the burden to 
the same extent, because so much of it 
would be shifted to the Treasury Depart- 
ment. 


I hope my championship of small busi- 
ness has been sufficiently well known and 
consistent so that no one will doubt my 
motives when I characterize that argu- 
ment as nothing but crocodile tears. The 
crux of the argument is in the words 
“toincreasethe * * * taxes unnec- 
essarily” and “impose unjustified bur- 
dens.” 

Certainly, unnecessary taxes are un- 
justified whenever imposed. But the 
proposed tax increase is necessary to the 
sound and systematic long-term financ- 
ing of the social-insurance system. 
Small business stands to gain as much 
as big business from a strong and sound 
social-insurance program. Small busi- 
ness is better able to absorb the tax in- 
crease under present conditions than it 
will be when reconversion gets under 
way or possibly afterward. So far as 
the white-collar workers are concerned, 
they—like other workers—are ready to 
pay their fair share of the costs of social 
security. Indeed, the only serious com- 
plaints I have heard from white-collar 
workers and small self-employed busi- 
nessmen comes from those who are not 
covered, and the complaint is that they 
are not permitted to pay contributions. 
They may well ask who it is that pre- 
sumes to speak for them and to offer 
them such false sympathy. Who is it, 
we might ask, that has been campaign- 
ing for the tax freeze? Who has been 
rousing chambers of commerce and em- 
ployees to oppose the tax? Small busi- 
nessmen? White-collar workers? Labor 
organizations? Nonsense! It is the rep- 
resentatives of certain big business. 

Let me turn to another argument in 
the New York Times that should deeply 
concern every Member of Congress. 
The argument starts with the correct 
statement that ample funds are now 
available in the old-age and survivors in- 
surance trust fund to meet all require- 
ments for several years to come. What 
this statement neglects to state is the 
fact that as time goes on, more and 
more persons who reach age 65 will qual- 
ify for benefits, that most workers now 
covered by old-age and survivors insur- 
ance are still young, and that these 
young workers at present rates are not 
paying the full cost of their own future 
benefits. But it is the related argument 
to which I want to call particular atten- 
tion: 

An increase in social-security taxes would 
increase the already large excess of income 
over outgo. * * * Especially if contin- 
ued year after year, this situation would en- 
courage raids on the fund either to be used 
(borrowed) for extraneous vurposes or to 
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liberalize the benefit formula unwisely. It 
is unlikely that the actuaries’ calculations 
of liabilities on what may happen in 20 or 
30 years hence would deter the raiders. 


Mr. President, I believe that represents 
a grossly unfair judgment on the integ- 
rity or the responsibility of the Congress 
of the United States. In view of the 
large public debt of the United States for 
the discernible future, and the legal re- 
quirements as to the investment of the 
insurance reserves, what kind of “raids” 
could be made on these funds? And as 
to liberalizing the benefit formula un- 
wisely, I think all reasonable people will 
agree with me that the best possible pro- 
tection is to require the beneficiaries of 
the insurance system to realize the full 
cost of the benefits by paying their fair 
share of the costs. The workers of 
America are ready and willing to do this, 
It is not they who are asking for a tax 
freeze. The A. F. of L., the C. I. O., and 
the railroad brotherhoods have been 
asking that the taxes should be per- 
mitted to step up according to the pres- 
ent law. 

Those who favor a tax freeze are ap- 
parently more afraid of a small and 
justifiable immediate burden on employ- 
ers than they are of however staggering 
a future burden on the Treasury. 

Another argument for the tax freeze 
cited by the New York Times is this. 
When, a generation hence, the annual 
disbursements for old-age benefits ex- 
ceed the 6-percent pay-roll tax eventu- 
ally contemplated by the present law, 
the difference can be made up through a 
Government subsidy. One might ask 
how the rate is ever to get to the total 
6 percent eventually contemplated by 
the present law if we continue to post- 
pone any increases above the present 
total of 2 percent? 

But the main issue has to do with the 
size of the Government subsidy which 
would be needed. The statement in the 
New York Times continues: 

Subsidies to the system of a reasonable 
amount are nothing to become alarmed 
about. 


That is quite true, and I myself favor 
a reasonable Government contribution 
to the system when it has been expanded 
to cover all employments. But the sub- 
sidies which would be required if the 
people who oppose the step-up to a total 
of 4-percent contributions have their 
way year afier year after year—such 
subsidies would not be reasonable. The 
subsidies might have to become so large 
as to undermine the contributory char- 
acter of the insurance system. The 
need for such large annual subsidies 
would subject the insurance system to 
all the hazards and uncertainties of an- 
nual appropriations. The need for a 
Government subsidy of such proportions 
would lead to the constant danger that 
benefit rights might be reduced or with- 
drawn, and that instead of insurance we 
would have the dole. 

Last year, when we were debating this 
same question, I offered and Congress 
adopted an amendment to the Social Se- 
curity Act authorizing appropriations 
from general revenues. I felt that such 
a provision was absolutely necessary to 
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make clear the intention of Congress to 
guarantee the promised benefits when it 
froze the tax rate. At the same time 
I urged that Congress give full and 
comprehensive attention during the suc- 
ceeding months to the need for expand- 
ing and strengthening the entire social- 
security program. 

In the year that has elapsed Congress 
has given no attention whatsoever to 
these matters. Mere talk about an 
eventual subsidy—even statutory au- 
thorization for appropriations—cannot 
indefinitely take the place of action. 
The people of this country will have a 
right to question the intent of Congress 
to support social security if its only ac- 
tion is an annual postponement of the 
scheduled increase in contributions nec- 
essary to pay at least the minimum esti- 
mated cost. 

Therefore, I am especially interested 
in the two additional reasons for the tax 
freeze cited by the New York Times edi- 
torial. One is as follows: 

The provision in the present law that the 
current tax yield should be ML erred 
three times the current outgo * * * 
at variance with the schedule of the “a 
rates in the law. 


I say without qualification that there 
is no such provision in the present law. 
It is bad enough to contend that the 
reserve even in these early years of the 
insurance system should not be more 
than three times the highest expected 
outgo for the 5 years ahead. It is even 
worse for anyone to make the inaccurate 
statement that there is a provision in 
the law to the effect that the “current 
tax yield should be approximately three 
times the current outgo.” It is evidence 
of the weakness of the position of those 
who support the tax freeze that they 
lean upon completely unfounded state- 
ments. 

But what I am more interested in is 
the conclusion which is drawn from this 
statement, which is that the present tax 
rate should be retained until the whole 
situation can be carefully reviewed. 
This suggestion is repeated in the eighth 
and final argument of the New York 
Times editorial. The rate should be held 
at 1 percent, the argument goes, “but a 
comprehensive expert study of the whole 
financing system should be immediately 
undertaken.” 

In the end, therefore, the arguments 
of those who favor the tax freeze appear 
as what they are—tactics of delay. 

The individuals and groups who ad- 
vance these arguments opposed the pas- 
sage of the original Social Security Act 
in 1935. They have consistently op- 
posed—by their actions if not always by 
their words—the expansion of our pres- 
ent system to cover presently excluded 
groups and to provide protection against 
additional risks. They dare no longer 
openly oppose social security and so they 
befuddle the issues and talk about com- 
mittees of experts. We need no com- 
mittee of experts to tell us that the pres- 
ent contribution rates for old-age and 
survivors insurance are too low to sup- 
port the insurance system. What we 
need is the courage to act, not more 
studies by experts to tell us what we 
already know. 
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I have shown how little the arguments 
advanced by the proponents of the tax 
freeze amount to. I would not want to 
leave with any of my colleagues the im- 
pression that I think the position taken 
by the New York Times is representative 
of our leading newspapers. The number 
of newspapers which have stated clearly 
their opposition to the tax freeze is larger 
this year than it was last. I can take 
time to refer only to a few outstanding 
editorials. The Tennesseean, for No- 
vember 20, after pointing out that the 
present contributions will not cover the 
costs of the system, had this to say: 

It is hard to see how society can continue 
to refuse to extend old-age henefits to the 
millions of domestic, independently em- 
ployed, and farm workers. Those who will 
keep on opposing this extension would find 
comfort, support, and argument in a fund 
too small to meet the requirements. For 
these reasons, the tax should be allowed to 
double January 1, as provided by law. 


An editorial in the St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch of November 14 called for defeat 
of the effort to freeze the tax, and said: 

It is none too soon * + + to let Con- 
gress, the lame ducks and continuing Sena- 
tors alike, to know that this is bad medicine, 
to be left severely alone. 


The Wall Street Journal has presented 
a series of editorials in which the case 
for the scheduled increase in rates has 
been clearly and forcefully stated. I wil 
not take the time to read from these 
editorials, but I commend them to the 
attention of Senators for their presenta- 
tion of an intelligent conservative point 
of view. 

Mr. President, over a year and a half 
ago I had the honor to join with my 
friend, the distinguished Senator from 
New York [Mr. WAGNER], in introducing 
a bill establishing a comprehensive and 
unified social-insurance system. Had the 
gentlemen who now talk about the need 
for a careful review of the whole situa- 
tion as regards social security been will- 
ing to accept the consequences of such an 
investigation, our bill—amended in many 
particulars as a result of full congres- 
sional consideration—would have been 
enacted long before this, and the people 
of this country would even now be facing 
with confidence the difficult years ahead, 
They would be secure in the knowledge 
that they were providing for themselves 
through their insurance system a con- 
tinuing source of family income in case 
of old age, disability, unemployment cr 
the death of the worker, and a method of 
paying for needed medical and hospital 
care. The people have shown in many 
ways that they want such security and 
that they are willing to pay for it. 

I intend to do everything in my power 
to see that the next Congress gives early 
attention to the social security program. 
But let us be clear that what we may do 
in the next Congress to expand and ex- 
tend the program has no bearing on the 
arguments today for or against a tax 
freeze—except as the position each one 
of us takes now bears witness to the 
sincerity or lack of sincerity of his sup- 
port of social insurance. 

The increase in the contribution rate 
to 2 percent on employers and on em- 
ployees is necessary for the sound financ- 
ing of the present program. I urge my 
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colleagues in the Senate to give real serv- 
ice and not lip service to social security 
for the American people. I ask that we 
oppose the tax freeze in House bill 5564 
and stand by the step-up in the contribu- 
tion rates properly scheduled in the 
present law. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
the Senate is anxious to vote, and I share 
that anxiety. I wish briefly to summar- 
ize the situation as it appeals to the ma- 
jority of the Committee on Finance, and 
to the overwhelming majority of the 
House of Representatives, so that the 
Recorp may indicate the justification of 
Senators who, in my judgment, will ren- 
der a substantial majority in favor of the 
pending bill, 

Mr. President, I wish to make it clear 
that the things which have been said in 
the course of the debate this afternoon 
regarding the expansion of old-age bene- 
fits and the expansion of coverage of 
old-age benefits, have absolutely noth- 
ing to do with the question pending be- 
fore the Senate. The rate of the pay- 
roll tax which will be paid in 1945 has 
no relationship whatever to the schedule 
of benefits which will be paid under the 
law. 

What I am trying to say is that the 
existing pay-roll tax pays for existing 
benefits. When we are proposing to 
freeze the tax at 1 percent instead of to 
permit it to increase to 2 percent, we are 
not affecting the benefits at all. We are 
simply saying, in behalf of the workers 
of America, that they shall not confront 
a doubled pay-roll tax to pay for exist- 
ing benefits. 

When we reach the question of wheth- 
er or not the coverage of old-age insur- 
ance should be expanded, when we reach 
the question of whether or not the scale 
of benefit payments under old-age in- 
surance should be expanded in certain 
categories, when we expand the coverage, 
and when we increase the benefits, then 
I agree it will be logical to increase the 
tax to pay for the expansion. But I 
submit that the House was everlastingly 
justified when, by vote of 263 to 72, it 
passed the bill; and the Senate Commit- 
tee on Finance was everlastingly justified 
when, by a vote of 13 to 2, it said that no 
more taxes shall be collected from the 
pay rolls of this country in 1945 than 
are necessary to pay for existing benefits. 

The sole question before the Senate is 
whether or not the existing 1 percent tax 
on pay rolls for employees and 1 percent 
for employers will be adequate through 
1945 to sustain the payment of existing 
benefits. That is the only question be- 
fore us. 

Mr. President, I think that question 
can be rather simply and officially 
enswered. It is to be remembered that 
in 1939 we consciously changed the char- 
acter of the old-age and survivors insur- 
ance section of the Social Security Act. 
We took it from a full reserve basis and 
deliberately put it upon a contingent re- 
serve basis. We did so because it is uni- 
versally recognized that a public tax- 
supported insurance system does not re- 
quire a full reserve, inasmuch as the en- 
tire public credit of the whole Nation is 

-its reserve constantly. 
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I repeat, we transferred from a full 
reserve to a contingent reserve in 1939. 
Then the question became, What is the 
appropriate measure of a contingent re- 
serve? That question also was settled 
officially in 1939. It was settled when the 
Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Morgen- 
thau, who is the chief fiscal officer of the 
Government, testified before the House 
Ways and Means Committee on March 
24, 1939, and specifically defined what the 
contingent reserve ought to be. This is 
what he said: 

Specifically, I would suggest to Congress 
that it plan the financing of the old-age 
insurance system with a view to maintaining 
for use in contingencies an eventual reserve 
amounting to— 


Amounting to what? This is the crux 
of the whole thing— 
amounting to not more than three times the 


highest prosepctive annual benefits in the 
ensuing 5 years. 


That is the rule laid down by Secretary 
Morgenthau. The distinguished Sena- 
tor from New York [Mr. WAGNER] can 
discount that rule as he pleases. He can 
try to indicate that we have distorted its 
application. The fact remains that the 
Secretary of the Treasury himself has 
never repudiated the rule, and we have 
never heard one single word from him in 
respect to its withdrawal. According to 
the Secretary of the Treasury in 1939 the 
rule, which we wrote by implication into 
the text of the statute itself, is that under 
contingent reserves the only reserve re- 
quired for old age and survivors insur- 
ance is a reserve which is three times the 
highest contemplated annual expendi- 
ture in the next 5 years. 

There it stands. That is the rule 
recommended by the Secretary of the 
Treasury; and he has never taken it 
back. There it stands by implication in 
the statute itself. But what are the 
facts? 

The facts are that the old-age reserve 
on June 30 last was $5,450,000,000. The 
facts are that the highest expenditure in 
the next 5 years will be between $450,- 
000,000 and $700,000,000, according to the 
estimates of the Social Security Board. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield on that point? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Jounson of Colorado in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Michigan yield 
to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. Will the Senator disclose 
to me upon what that figure is based? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. That figure is 
the official estimate of the Social Security 
Board, in contemplation of the expendi- 
tures in 1949 for the payment of benefits 
under the old-age and survivors insur- 
ance section of the law. 

Mr. LUCAS. In other words, they 
testified before the committee that dur- 
ing the next 5 years the anticipated ex- 
penditure from this fund would be only 
$500,000,000; is that correct? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. It will be be- 
tween $450,000,000 and $700,000,000. 
They give that much latitude in the esti- 
mate, because it is difficult to make a 
specific and concrete estimate. 
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Mr. LUCAS. Then, if any more money 
is spent out of the fund it will be neces- 
sary, will it not, for the Congress, through 
legislation, to change the rate of employ- 
ment compensation? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. This has nothing 
to do with unemployment compensation. 

Mr. LUCAS. Ido not mean that. Of 
course under the present law payments 
in a certain amount are provided in the 
way of benefits. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. That is correct. 

Mr. LUCAS. Benefits are to be paid 
in a certain amount. If any more money 
than the $700,000,000, to which they have 
testified, would have to come out of the 
fund, it would be necessary for Congress 
to raise the amount which is to be paid; 
is that correct? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. No; it is not at 
all correct. If the Senator will permit 
me to finish stating the computation, I 
think perhaps he will find his answer in 
the final figure I shall reach. If I fail 
to do so, I ask the Senator to interrupt 
me again. 

Let us start again with the computa- 
tion. The rule is, according to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, and by implication 
in the statute itself, that the reserve is 
adequate when it is three times the 
highest contemplated expenditure in the 
next 5 years. The highest contemplated 
expenditure will be in 1949, when it will 
be somewhere between $450,000,000 and 
$700,000,000. On June 30 the reserve, 
without any increase by way of new 
taxation, was $5,450,000,000. 

In other words, the existing reserve, 
without a penny added to it, is from 
8 to 12 times the highest contemplated 
expenditure, instead of only 3 times the 
highest contemplated expenditure, as 
recommended as our basic rule by the 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

Does that answer the Senator’s ques- 
tion? 

Mr. LUCAS. That partially answers 
my question; but this afternoon I have 
listened to the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. Wacner] and 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Murray], and they have 
constantly spoken about the economic 
conditions which will prevail in the coun- 
try at the end of the present war because 
of lack of employment; and they have 
constantly argued, as I have understood 
their remarks, that the reserve fund can 
scarcely be too large in the event that 
we meet certain social and economic con- 
ditions which we all know we will 
eventually meet. 

The inquiry I was making was whether 
the reserve fund, which the Senator has 
just said is now eight or nine times more 
than it is estimated will be needed, can 
be used to take care of persons who will 
be unemployed at the end of the war. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I 
must say to the Senator again that this 
has nothing to do with unemployment. 
A person qualifies for benefits under the 
old-age and survivors insurance system 
only when he has reached the age limit 
fixed in the statute. It has no relation- 
ship to unemployment. 

Mr. LUCAS. That was my under- 
standing. Perhaps I misunderstood the 
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distinguished senior Senator from New 
York, but I thought he was constantly 
talking about the question of men being 
unemployed after the war is over. 

Mr, VANDENBERG. I thought the 
Senator from New York did have a good 
deal to say about that; but I thought 
that most of the time while he was 
speaking—and I regret his absence from 
the Chamber at this time—the Senator 
from New York was not discussing the 
very narrow issue which confronts the 
Senate today. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I must 
confess that I could not quite follow the 
argument with respect to the basic prin- 
ciples of the Social Security Act, and I 
rose for the purpose of making inquiry 
of the Senator. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, will 

the Senator yield? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Did I correctly un- 

_ derstand the Senator to say that even if 
the tax were to go up 1 percent, there 
still would not be any additional bene- 
fits collected by the beneficiaries under 
the act? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. That is entirely 
correct. All the benefits are stated in 
the law, and the benefits stay at those 
figures, regardless of what the tax is. 

Mr. CHANDLER. There is ample 
money on hand to meet all the expected 
benefits; is there? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. There is infi- 
nitely more money than the Social Se- 
curity Board ever anticipated would be 
in the fund at this time. In fact, I will 
say to the Senator from Kentucky—and 
I think this is a rather conclusive ex- 
hibit—that, under the 1-percent tax, in 
1945 we will collect as much money as the 
Social Security Board contemplated 
would be collected at 2 percent, when 
they originally wrote the law. 

Mr. CHANDLER, I thank the Senator 
very much. 

Mr. DANAHER and Mr. ELLENDER 
addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Michigan yield, and if so, 
to whom? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I will yield first 
to the Senator from Connecticut; but, 
if the Senator will permit me, before we 
leave that point, in order to make it per- 
fectly clear that no question of solvency 
is involved, I wish to point out the enor- 
mous margin existing today in respect to 
current payments. During the last fis- 
cal year the benefit payments were $185,- 
000,000. To pay $185,000,000 in benefits 
we collected $1,300,000,000 in taxes. 
That mere comparison does not for an 
instant mean that we were not justified 
in the larger collection, because obvi- 
ously the major burden of the collection 
is for the purpose of building up a re- 
serve. But when we have a gap of that 
size, I can see no remote possibility of 
worrying about what is going to happen 
in respect to the post-war era to which 
the able Senator from Illinois has re- 
ferred. I think everyone, including the 
Social Security Board, would freely con- 
cede that no remote problem is involved 
for at least 20 years, even though we 
keep the rates where they are, 
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Mr, REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield to me at this point? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield first to 
the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator. He has substantially cov- 
ered the point I was about to emphasize, 
except that he did it on annual basis, 
whereas I was going to do it on a monthly 
basis. Even at present rates the yield is 
so great and the excess is so great that 
we are adding to reserves in an amount 
in excess of $100,000,000 a month. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I thank the Sen- 
ator. On that proposition and on the 
proposition of the Senator from New 
York that we must be sure to maintain 
this as a contributory system—to which 
I agree—I wish to read one paragraph 
from a report made by the Tax Founda- 
tion on Social Security, in New York City, 
released on November 25, 1944, and com- 
piled under the direction of Dr. Harley 
L. Lutz, professor of public finance at 
Princeton University. I ask Senators to 
listen to this paragraph: 

Here is presented a grave issue of public 
policy. According to the results of this study, 
if the terms of the present law relative to 
tax rates and benefits were to operate with- 
out change, workers and employers will pay 
in taxes $37,836,000,000 more, to 1980, than 
the beneficiaries of old-age and survivors 
insurance are to receive, after meeting the 
administrative costs. 


Then, says the Tax Foundation, which 
is an authority which has to be given 
substantial credence: 

The futility of piling up a so-called reserve 
as a means of lightening future taxation has 
already been discussed. Whether workers 
and employers should be required to pay so 
heavily toward general Federal purposes un- 
der the guise of providing for social-security 
benefits which are thereafter presumed to be 
burdenless because of that taxation is a sub- 
ject which should be frarkly faced. This 
becomes the more important since it is ob- 
vious that excess taxation now will not spare 
future taxpayers from having to pay the full 
cost of such benefits as may be provided to 
the aged population of their own generation. 


When the able Senator from New York 
raises the point that we may endanger 
the solvency of this fund, and that we 
may endanger public confidence in the 
solvency of the fund, I wish to submit 
to the Senate, because it bears directly 
on the question, that it is absolutely im- 
possible for the fund to become insolvent 
because last year we adopted the Mur- 
ray amendment to the bill, which dedi- 
cated the entire public credit of the 
general tax law to any deficit which 
might ever occur in the operation of the 
old-age and survivors insurance system. 
So there can be no misunderstanding 
about the solvency and sanctity of the 
trust, so long as there is any solvency 
and sanctity in the total public credit 
of the United States, 

Furthermore, although this tax is sup- 
posed to increase to 2½ percent in 1946 
and to 3 percent in 1948—and that is 
the part of the sacrosanct formula which 
the Senator from New York has indi- 
cated we must preserve lest there be 
some doubt cast on the solvency of the 
social-security fund—I call attention to 
the fact that the Social Security Board 
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itself is now prepared to compromise this 
entire issue by fixing a permanent 2-per- 
cent tax and abandoning the proposed 
increase subsequently to 244 percent and 
to 3 percent. : 

Mr. President, if it is not sacrosanct 
to carry the taxes on as required by stat- 
ute to 24% percent in 1946 and to 3 per- 
cent in 1948, neither is it sacrosanct to 
be required to pay 2 percent in 1945, 
when all the figures indicate that 1 per- 
cent is all that is needed in order to sus- 
tain the system under the fiscal rule 
recommended by the Secretary of the 
Treasury himself. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD rose. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield to the 
Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. A question arises 
in my mind. A surplus now exists which 
is greater than what it is contemplated 
will be expended in the next 3 years. 
Is it not true that that surplus is to be 
put into a special fund in the Treasury 
with an I O U placed there, and that 
subsequently these funds are to be spent 
for general expenses? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The Senator has 
asked a very difficult question. I will try 
to answer the Senator, and I shall ask 
him to try to follow me carefully as 1 
proceed. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I shall be very glad 
to do so. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. When the so- 
cial-security tax is collected, it goes into 
the General Treasury and is disbursed 
against the general expenditures of the 
Government. The Congress then ap- 
propriates to the use of the Social Se- 
curity Board the amount necessary for 
its annual administrative costs. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. And the re- 
mainder of the collections is appropri- 
ated to reserves. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Yes. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Whereupon the 
Treasury gives the Social Security 
Board United States bonds covering the 
latter amount. The Senator has asked 
if that is not merely an IO U. 

Mr. SHIFSTEAD. Yes. 

1 ae VANDENBERG. I rather think 

8. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Les. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I rather think 
that when one branch of the Govern- 
ment hands bonds of the Government 
to another branch of the same Govern- 
ment it is like putting a slip in the cash- 
ier’s box. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. The money is 
spent for general expenditures. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Yes. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. And when the 
bonds have to be paid it will be neces- 
sary again to tax the people. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. We do not tax 
those same people again, but the people 
generally. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. The people who 
have paid the first tax, being part of the 
general public, will be taxed again, That 
is what I wanted to make clear, 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The Senator 
may be correct. I do not wish to leave 
any unfair implication at that point. 
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There is no other way in which it is pos- 
sible to have a reserve in a public-tax- 
supported institution except in Govern- 
ment bonds, and they will be in the na- 
ture of I O U's. That is perfectly inevi- 
table. Precisely the same thing may be 
said with reference to reserves of the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. 
The reserves consist of Federal bonds: 
They are I O U's, if we wish to call them 
that, but there is no other way by which 
to create a reserve. 

Mr. SH'PSTEAD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. VANDENBERG, I yield. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I agree with what 
the Senator has said. But that is what 
I consider to be the most important rea- 
son why we should not raise the tax, 
The more we tax, the more will be put 
into general expenditures, the greater 
will be the interest which the bonds will 
draw, and the more it will become nec- 
essary to draw on the general public to 
replenish the funds which have been 
expended. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I think the Sen- 
ator is entirely justified in the statement 
which he has made. I will go a step 
further. I think this example will 
clearly demonstrate the futility of ac- 
cumulating a large reserve in a public 
institution of this nature. 

It is proposed to have in this reserve 
fund, under the original prospectus, $50,- 
C00,000,000 by 1980, For the sake of cal- 
culation, suppose the money vere in 3- 
percent Government bonds. At the rate 
of 3 percent the interest in 1980 would 
be $1,500,000,000. Suppose that in 1980 
the Social Security Board needs for its 
operation the billion and a half dollars 
which it will have collected in interest. 
Congress must raise that billion and a 
half dollars by general taxation in order 
to pay the interest on the bonds. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The taxpayers 
would not pay any more if Congress 
raised this sum two and one-half billion 
dollars as a direct contribution to social 
security. But if we follow the latter 
course, we shall not have had an ac- 
cumulation of $50,000,000,000 in the 
meantime. That is the fundamental 
reason why the character of the entire 
system was changed in 1939. We left 
this gargantuan reserve behind us de- 
liberately and consciously, and turned 
to a system which contemplates only a 
contingent reserve in order to take care 
of contingencies, as the definition of the 
word itself indicates. 

Mr. President, I wish to conclude, but 
I want the Recorp to be very clear. I 
believe that the best witness in America 
on this subject, and the most competent 
analyst of a subject of this kind, is Mr. 
M. Albert Linton, of Philadelphia, presi- 
dent of the Provident Mutual Life In- 
surance Co. of Philadelphia. Mr. Linton 
has been a constant adviser to the Gov- 
ernment with respect to all old-age and 
social-security matters. He was a mem- 
ber of the advisory council which ren- 
dered excellent service in 1939 in the per- 
fection of the law. Mr. Linton appeared 
as a witness when the bill was before the 
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House Ways and Means Committee. I 
wish to present a summary of Mr, Lin- 
ton’s reasons why we should vote for 
another freeze, or why we should vote 
for the pending bill. Mr. Linton sum- 
marized the case as follows: 


1. Ample funds are available at the present 
2-percent rate to meet all requirements for 
several years to come. The current tax yield 
is about seven times the current outgo of 
around $200,000,000. The O. A. S. I. (old-age 
and survivors insurance) trust fund is ap- 
proaching $6,000,000,000 and is growing fast, 


In other words, Mr. Linton’s point No. 
1 is that ample funds are already avail- 
able. 

2. It is obvious that the provision in the 
present law that the current tax yield should 
be approximately three times the current 
outgo, which was adopted at Secretary Mor- 
genthau's suggestion, is at variance with the 
schedule of tax rates in the law. A careful 
review of the whole situation needs to be 
made. Since there is no emergency, the 
present tax rate should be retained while 
such a policy is being formulated in the first 
half of 1945. 

8. Raising the social-security tax rate to 
meet war expenses— 


Which is the point, incidentally, raised 
by the distinguished Senator from Min- 
nesota— 


would be unsound. 


I should go further than that. The use 
of the social-security tax trust fund, di- 
rectly or indirectly, for any purpose on 
earth except social-security purposes is 
a violation of a public trust in the rankest 
possible degree. Says Mr. Linton 
further: 


It is dangerous to use these taxes for 
extraneous purposes. 


But that is what is being done. 


It would set a bad precedent for diverting 
social-security funds later into other chan- 
nels, They should be applied solely to meet 
social-security needs. 

4. Raising the social-security tax rate as 
an anti-inflationary measure would also be 
unsound. Anti-inflationary taxes should be 
openly and frankly levied for that purpose, 
and then repealed when no longer needed. 
To the extent that social-security taxes are 
anti-inflationary now, they would be de- 
flationary in times of normal and subnormal 
business when the Government would wish to 
maintain mass purchasing power. 


I submit that section of Mr. Linton’s 
testimony particularly to the able Sena- 
tor from Illinois, as applying to the in- 
quiry he made of me. In the post-war 
period, to which the Senator from Ill- 
inois referred, when there may be a lag 
and a point at which there is economic 
difficulty in the United States, the funda- 
mental need will be to sustain, so far as 
possible, the mass buying power of the 
American people, and I know of no 
poorer way to support the mass buying 
power of the American people than need- 
lessly to double a pay-roll tax upon the 
masses of workers of this country. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Does not that 
amount to an income tax, to all intents? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Yes; and on the 
lowest-income groups in the country. 
That is exactly what it is, if my con- 
tention is correct. 
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Mr. Linton's fifth reason is: 


5. To increase social-security taxes un- 
necessarily would impose unjustified burdens 
on small business and white-collar workers. 
Big business would not feel the burden to 
the same extent, because so much of it would 
be shifted to the Treasury Department 
Social-security taxes paid by a business are 
deductible in computing the income that 
is subject to high wartime income and 
excess-profits taxes. 


We would not be doing anything for 
big business by freezing this tax, but we 
would be doing infinitely much for little 
business, and particularly for the white- 
collar workers, 

Mr. Linton’s sixth reason is as follows: 

6. An increase in social-security taxes 
would increase the already large excess of 
income over outgo in the O. A. S. I. system. 
Especially if continued year after year, this 
situation would encourage raids on the fund 
either to be used (borrowed) for extraneous 
purposes or to liberalize the benefit formula 
unwisely. It is unlikely that the actuaries’. 
calculations of liabilities on what may hap- 
pen in 20 or 30 years hence would deter the 
raiders. Current. conditions would have 
much more influence. 

7. It is true that a generation hence the 
costs of old-age pensions will probably ex- 
ceed the 6-percent pay-roll-tax receipts even- 
tually contemplated by the present law, and 
that a Government subsidy to make-up the 
difference would be needed. But this would 
be in line with practically all old-age-security 
systems in other countries. Moreover, as we 
have in effect adopted a pay-as-you-go sys- 
tem with a contingency reserve, a subsidy to 
the system would merely mean that another 
kind of tax would be substituted for a high 
pay-roll tax— 


That is precisely the example I gave 
to the Senator from Minnesota— 
Subsidies to the system of a reasonable 
amount are nothing to become alarmed 
about. The chief danger to the system is 
an unwise increase in the benefit formula 
which wouid make the total tax burden 
excessive. An extension of the coverage of 
the old-age and survivors insurance system 
to include other groups of workers would pre- 
vent the injustice to these workers that 
might otherwise come through contributing 
to benefits in which they do not share. 


Eighth, and finally, Mr, Linton says: 

8. The old-age and survivors insurance tax 
rate should be held at this time to 1 percent 
on the employer and 1 percent on the em- 
ployee, but a comprehensive expert study of 
the whole financing system should be im- 
mediately undertaken. 


Mr. President, I conclude with just 
this word: I think the case for the main- 
tenance of the 1-percent rate during 
1945 is absolutely clear on the basis of 
the record, on the basis of the law, on 
the basis of the Morgenthau rule. I 
freely concede, however, that it is all 
wrong for this subject to have to come 
to the floor of Congress every year for 
shotgun judgment by those of us who 
cannot possibly have the expert knowl- 
edge which is essential to a comprehen- 
sion of this totally technical problem. 

In the bill I introduced in the Senate 
on this subject there was a second sec- 
tion in which I propose to instruct the 
Joint Congressional Committee on In- 
ternal Revenue Taxation to investigate 
during the next year, with the aid of 
an advisory council of experts, the ques- 
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tion of what permanent pay-roll-tax pro- 
vision should be written into the statute. 
The House omitted that section of the 
proposal, although it promised, unoffi- 
cially, that the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the House would give it sub- 
sequent attention. 

I totally-agree that we have to find 
some way out of this annual controversy 
on the floor of Congress so that there 
can be a stable consistency over a long- 
range plan at the base of the old-age 
and survivors insurance section of the 
social security law. 

I give notice that the first thing in the 
new Congress I shall introduce a joint 
resolution seeking not only to instruct 
the Joint Congressional Committee on 
Internal Revenue Taxation to investigate 
and explore this subject itself but also 
to create another advisory council of 
experts on the subject, and providing 
that their studies shall include not only 
the appropriate tax rate contemplatively 
involved but also the expansion of cover- 
age and the expansion of benefits under 
the old-age section of the social security 
law, so that 12 months from today we 
may have a concrete, well-justified, 
wholly sustained program for expanding 
coverage, and for expanding benefits, in 
those sections of the law which are at 
present inequitable, and for permanently 
financing the entire enterprise. 

Mr. President, particularly in view of 
the fact that in 1945, it is obvious, the 
entire structure of the Social Security 
Act is to be rewritten, I submit, finally, 
that it is the year of years when we 
should maintain the existing tax rate, 
and wait for developments to determine 
what the tax rate of the future shall be. 

I submit that the bill which was passed 
so overwhelmingly by the House should 
be equally overwhelmingly endorsed by 
the Senate. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield before he takes his 
seat? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield. 

Mr, CHANDLER. I think the Senator 
made it quite clear, but I wish to empha- 
size this one point, that even if the tax 
were raised, the beneficiaries under this 
section of the bill would not get any ad- 
ditional benefits next year. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The Senator is 
entirely accurate. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I do not want any- 
one to say that if I vote for 1 percent I 
deny anyone benefits he would have got- 
ten if I had voted for 2 percent. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. It is perfectly 
amazing how that situation has been 
misrepresented. The Senator is abso- 
lutely correct. The benefits are frozen 
in the law. The benefits will be the same 
no matter what may be paid next year by 
the workers of the Nation. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? . 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. There is one ques- 
tion which I think possibly the Senator 
covered, but I did not quite catch his 
explanation. Suppose, as the Senator 
from New York has said, there should 
be great unemployment following the 
war. How is that to be taken care of? 
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Will there be enough money in the 
Treasury funds to take care of that, or 
will we have to raise the amount neces- 
sary at that time? How is that to be 
worked out? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The Senator 
understands, in the first place, that this 
has absolutely no relationship to un- 
employment-benefit payments. It ap- 
plies solely to old-age pensions. 

Mr. WHEELER. I understood the 
Senator was talking about unemploy- 
ment. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. That is what 
the Senator from New York was talking 
about, but I stated a little while ago 
that that is one of the points which 
seems to me entirely irrelevant in con- 
nection with this discussion, because it 
is totally unrelated. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. Following up the inquiry 
made by the Senator from Montana 
[Mr. WHEELER], I want to try to make it 
clear to my own mind and clear to the 
minds of other Senators that this reserve 
fund is definitely for one purpose, and 
that is for aged persons and their sur- 
vivors, and nobody else. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. That is all; and 
only for those who have already made 
the payments and created the contracts. 

Mr. LUCAS. Yes, I understand: 
Now the only way that this reserve fund 
which the Senator is speaking of, which 
is so large, can be reached by any group 
of people, is through the Congress, I take 
it, increasing the benefit payments to the 
aged persons and their survivors. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, I want 
to congratulate those Senators who have 
found it possible to be present to listen to 
the splendid presentation just made by 
the Senator from Michigan. It was a 
noteworthy exposition of the problem 
which has confronted the Senate in con- 
nection with this legislation. 

There was one remark, however, made 
by the Senator from Michigan, which in- 
terested me particularly, and that was 
his advice that at the opening of the next 
session of Congress he contemplates ask- 
ing for a study by the joint staff. That 
bears, I might say, on his observation 
that there is no other way—and I think 
those are his words—no way to invest the 
proceeds of the old-age and survivors 
insurance trust fund other than in 
United States bonds. I think those were 
his exact words. 

Mr. President, I think there may be 
another way, and I would not wish to 
have the possibility of another way over- 
looked at the time of that study. It is 
entirely possible that with a Government 
guaranty, the fund can be invested in 
the obligations of self-liquidating Gov- 
ernment projects which will earn their 
way and pay their interest and carrying 
charges, and at the same time supply a 
very real public need, particularly if those 
obligations be issued only when private 
lending sources would not advance the 
capital, 
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There is a way, therefore, Mr. Presi- 
dent, in which it might be decided this 
reserve can be put to work, and there are 
instances of it in various States. I will 
say to the Senator from Michigan, for 
example, that in the State of Connecti- 
cut, since 1795, there has been main- 
tained intact the State school fund, all 
the proceeds of which were derived from 
the sale of the Western Reserve. A great 
part of the State of Ohio, whose junior 
Senator I see watching me at the mo- 
ment, came from the property once 
known as the Connecticut or Western 
Reserve. -When Connecticut sold that 
territory, Mr. President, there was set up 
a fund which annually has yielded great 
income and at the present time it yields 
a sum equal at least to $2.25 per pupil for 
every child between the ages of 5 and 16 
years, the enumerable school ages in the 
State of Connecticut. All down through 
the years those funds have been invested 
in mortgages in the State of Connecticut, 
which are given prior status even over 
taxes of municipalities. Thus the fund is 
wisely administered and fully protected. 

There are many ways, Mr. President, 
in which this fund could in fact be con- 
served and still be put to work, but one 
in particular, to which I shall refer 
briefly, seems to me worthy of study. I 
have in mind that when it was contem- 
plated by the Port of New York Author- 
ity that they build the Lincoln Tunnel 
there were no investment sources which 
would take the obligations of the Port of 
New York Authority for that purpose. 
The R. F. C. tock the obligations. The 
R. F. C. found the project was self-liqui- 
dating, and when operatlons were under- 
taken and the tunnel was successful; 
there was no trouble whatever in selling 
the obligations. 

So it seems to me, Mr. President, there 
might be self-liquidating Government 
projects and other worth-while develop- 
ments which the Government planning 
experts might explore and their findings 
might be considered in the course of the 
study which the Senator from Michigan 
contemplates. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill is still before the Senate 
and open to amendment. If there be 
no amendment to be proposed, the ques- 
tion is on the third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to a third read- 
ing and was read the third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read three times, the ques- 
tion is, Shall the bill pass? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I ask for the 
yeas and nays. 

Mr. GUFFEY. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum, 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names; 


Aiken Byrd George 
Austin Capper Gerry 
Bailey Caraway Gilette 
Ball Chandler Guffey 
Bilbo Connally Gurney 
Brewster Cordon Hall 
Brooks Danaher Hatch 
Burton Davis Heyden 
Bushfield Ellender Hiil 
Butler Ferguson Holman 
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Jenner Mead Thomas, Okla, 
Johnson, Calif, Millikin Tunnell 
Johnson, Colo, Murray Vandenberg 
Kilgore O'Daniel Wagner 

La Follette Overton Walsh 
Langer Radcliffe Weeks 
Lucas Reynolds Wheeler 
McClellan Robertson Wherry 
McFarland Russell White 
McKellar Shipstead Wiley 
Maloney Smith Willis 
Maybank Stewart Wilson 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Sixty-six Senators have answered 
to their names. A quorum is present. 

The yeas and nays have been de- 
manded. Is the demand sufficiently sec- 
onded? 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
the legislative clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. HILL (when Mr. BaNKHEAD’s name 
was called). My colleague the senior 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD] 
and the senior Senator from Missouri 
{Mr. CrarK] are necessarily absent. The 
Senator from Alabama and the Senator 
from Missouri are paired on this ques- 
tion. I am advised that if present and 
voting the Senator from Missouri would 
vote “yea” and the Senator from Ala- 
bama would vote “nay.” 

Mr. WHERRY (when Mr. REVERCOMB’S 
name was called). The junior Senator 
from West Virginia is necessarily ab- 
sent. I am informed that if he were 
present and voting he would vote “yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. HILL. I further announce that 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass] 
is absent from the Senate because of 
illness. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. PEPPER] 
is absent on important public business. 

The Senator from Nevada (Mr. Mc- 
Carran] and the Senator from Utah (Mr. 
Mourpock! are detained on official busi- 
ness for the Senate. 

The Senator from Kentucky IMr. 
BARKLEY] and the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. CHAvez] are unavoidably de- 
tained. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. AN- 
DREws], the Senator from California [Mr. 
Downey], the Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. EasTLaNDI, the Senator from Idaho 

IMr. CLARK I, the Senator from Rhode 
Island (Mr. Green], the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. ScrucHam], the Senator 
from Utah (Mr. Tuomas], the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Truman] the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. O’Manoney], the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. TYDINGS], 
and the Senator from Washington [Mr, 
WALLGREN] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tarr] is 
paired with the Senator from Kentucky 
(Mr. BARKLEY ]; the Senator from Florida 
{Mr, AnprEws] is paired with the Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island [Mr. Green]; the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Torrey] is paired with the Senator from 
Florida (Mr. PEPPER]; and the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. BRIDGES] is 
paired with the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Tuomas]. I am advised that if present 
and voting, the Senator from Ohio [Mr, 
Tart], the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
ANDREWS], and the Senators from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Tospey and Mr. BRIDGES] 
would vote “yea.” The Senator from 
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Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY], the Senator 
from Rhode Island (Mr. Green], the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. PEPPER], and 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. THomas] 
would vote “nay.” 

Mr. WAGNER, I have a general pair 
with the Senator from Kansas IMr. 
REED]. I transfer that pair to the Sena- 
tor from Nevada [Mr. ScrucHam]. Iam 
not advised how either Senator would 
vote if present. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. BrinceEs] is paired 
with the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Tuomas]. If present the Senator from 
New Hampshire would vote “yea,” and 
the Senator from Utah would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tart] is 
paired with the Senator from Kentucky 
(Mr. BARKLEY]. If present the Senator 
from Ohio would vote “yea,” and the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. Tosey] is paired on this question 
with the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
Pepper]. If present the Senator from 
New Hampshire would vote “yea,” and 
the Senator from Florida would vote 
“nay.” 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
Buck], the Senator from West Virginia 
(Mr. Revercoms], the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. Hawxes], and the Senator 
from Idaho (Mr. THomas] are neces- 
sarily absent. These four Senators 
would vote “yea” if present. 

The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Moore}, the Senator from North Dakota 
Mr. Nye], and the Senator from Kansas 
{Mr. REED] are necessarily absent. 

The result was announced—yeas 47, 
nays 19, as follows: 


YEAS—47 
Austin Ferguson Reynolds 
Bailey George Robertson 
Bilbo Gerry Shipstead 
Brewster Gillette Smith 
Brooks Gurney Thomas, Okla. 
Burton Hall Tunnell 
Bushfield Holman Vandenberg 
Butler Jenner Walsh 
Byrd Johnson, Calif. Weeks 
Capper Johnson, Colo, Wheeler 
Chandler McClellan Wherry 
Connally Maybank White 
Cordon Millikin Wiley 
Danaher O'Daniel Willis 
Davis Overton Wilson 
Ellender Radcliffe 
NAYS—19 
Aiken Kilgore Mead 
Bail La Follette Murray 
Caraway Langer Russell 
Guffey Lucas Stewart 
Hatch McFarland Wagner 
Hayden McKellar 
Maloney 
NOT VOTING—29 
Andrews Glass Revercomb 
Bankhead Green 
Barkley Hawkes Taft 
Bridges McCarran Thomas, Idaho 
Buck Moore Thomas, Utah 
Chavez Murdock Tobey 
Clark, Idaho Nye Truman 
Clark, Mo. O'Mahoney Tydings 
Downey Pepper Waligren 
Eastland ed 


So the bill, H. R. 5564, was passed. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the President of the 
Senate be authorized to sign the bill 
which has just been passed during the 
recess of the Senate, 
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The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 


EXTENSION OF SECOND WAR POWERS 
ACT OF 1942 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the unanimous-consent 
agreement, the next business is House 
bill 4993, which the Chair lays before the 
Senate. 

The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 4993) to amend Public, No. 
507, Seventy-seventh Congress, second 
session, an act to further expedite the 
prosecution of the war, approved March 
27, 1942, known as the Second War Pow- 
ers Act, 1942. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I prom- 
ise the Senate that I shall not engage in 
any extended remarks. I wish to say to 
Senators that they will never be called 
upon to vote on a more important bill 
than the one now before the Senate. 

This measure extends the powers con- 
ferred by the Second War Powers Act. 
Under that act, Mr. President, all the 
vast productive machinery of this coun- 
try has been regulated to produce the 
magnificent effort and contribution 
which industry has made to the war 
effort. Automatically the act expires 
on the 3ist day of this month. 

Yesterday, as he appeared before the 
Mead committee dealing with the na- 
tior.al defense, I asked Mr. Krug, Chair- 
man of the War Production Board, what 
would happen if this act should not be 
extended. He replied: 

Senator, I was startled when you said the 
act expired on the 31st day of this month. 
I had not realized it. I can answer you by 
saying that if the powers conferred by this 


act are not extended the entire war effort 
will collapse. 


I say, Mr. President, that there is no 
‘doubt as to the correctness of that state- 
ment. Of course, I told Mr. Krug, as 
I have told others, that there was no 
question about the Congress extending 
the powers conferred by that act, and 
that it would be done immediately. 

The bill passed the House with an 
amendment, and it is that amendment 
with which I should deal; or ought to 
explain, if Senators are interested. If 
they are not, I am willing to have a vote 
at this time. The amendment adopted 
by the House would simply confer the 
right of judicial review in cases involv- 
ing what are called suspension orders. 
On that point I am sure the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. DaNAHER] wishes 
to make an observation. I yield to the 
Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, invit- 
ing the attention of the Senator from 
New Mexico to page 2, line 11, we find 
there the words “any order suspending 
any priority or allocation.” 

I point out that this amended section 
would give the district courts exclusive 
jurisdiction to enjoin or set aside cer- 
tain orders which are described in the 
language which I have just quoted. 
Since that language was open to very 
real question as to the exact meaning 
of what jurisdiction the court would 
have, and how that jurisdiction would be 
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exercised, I took the matter up with the 
Senator from New Mexico, in charge of 
the bill, to the end that we might estab- 
lish, if necessary. by colloquy, some legis- 
lative background as to the meaning of 
those words. It is my understanding 
that the words “any order suspending” 
really should read “any suspension order 
affecting.” 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, let me 
say to the Senator that the words which 
he has just used, “any suspension order,” 
are the words which I have always used. 

Mr. DANAHER. And they are the 
correct words. 

Mr. HATCH. That is the correct 
designation. 

Mr.DANAHER. They define the pow- 
ers which we are authorizing the dis- 
trict courts to exercise if and when some 
War Production Board commissioner or 
hearing authority issues a suspension or- 
der against a contractor who has violated 
a previous allocation or priority. Is that 
the Senator’s understanding? 

Mr. HATCH. The Senator from Con- 
necticut has correctly stated the situa- 
tion. 

Mr. President, I think Senators under- 
stand the bill. I see no reason for pro- 
longing the debate. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
wish to ask the Senator from New Mex- 
ico whether it is the purpose to make 
the act terminate on the action of the 
President or by the adoption by Con- 
gress of a concurrent resolution? 

Mr. HATCH. I can best answer the 
Senator from Texas by reading from the 
bill itself, which provides, first, that the 
Second War Powers Act “shall remain in 
force only until December 31, 1945”—an 
extension for 1 year—‘or until such 
earlier time as the two Houses of Con- 
gress by concurrent resolution, or the 
President may designate.” 

Mr. CONNALLY. I wish to suggest to 
the Senator that, according to my mind, 
legally that is not effective. It is all right 
to provide that the act shall be termin- 
able when the Congress passes a joint 
resolution, but. Congress cannot by the 
adoption of a concurrent resolution re- 
peal the act or keep it from continuing 
in effect. 

I think the language should have read, 
“or until such earlier time as the two 
Houses of Congress may adopt a con- 
current resolution.” 

Mr. HATCH. I think the Senator 
from Texas has a very good point there, 
but I do not think it is one which should 
be made the subject of an amendment. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I shall not offer an 
amendment and I shall not press the 
point; but I wish to call the attention of 
the Senator to the fact that an act can 
be terminated upon the occurrence of 
any event, and in order to make this pro- 
vision legal it is simply necessary to con- 
sider the adoption of a concurrent reso- 
lution as an event, not as an end, because 
an act cannot be repealed by a concur- 
rent resolution of the Congress. We 
could condition it on the occurrence of 
any event, such as the fall of a star, or 
anything else. 

Mr. HATCH. I understand. 
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Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator vield? 

Mr. HATCH. I yield. 

Mr. DANAHER. In the report of the 
Committee on the Judiciary, commenc- 
ing two-thirds of the way down the sec- 
ond page, we find the words “Changes in 
existing law.” From that point, down 
through the remainder of the report, 
there is sot forth “Title III—Priorities 
powers”, together with changes as indi- 
cated on page 5. It seems to me, Mr. 
President, that that portion of the re- 
port need not be reprinted, and that no 
useful purpose would be served by having 
it set forth in the Record. But I think 
the Senator from New Mexico would be 
wise to include all of page 1 and all of 
page 2 of the report of the committee, 
down to the point I indicated. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, does the 
Senator mean to have that much of the 
report included as a part of the remarks 
appearing in the Recorp at this point? 

Mr. DANAHER. Yes; I think it would 
be well to have it included as a part of 
the remarks. 

Mr. HATCH. I shall be very glad to 
do so. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent that that be done. 


There being no objection, the portion. 


of the report (No. 1301) was ordered to 
be printed in the Recor, as follows: 


The Committee on the Judiciary, to whom 
was referred the bill (H. R. 4993) to amend 
Public, No. 507, Seventy-seventh Congress, 
second session, an act to further expedite 
the prosecution of the war, approved March 
27, 1942, known as the Second War Powers 
Act, 1942, having considered the same, do 
now report the bill to the Senate favorably, 
without amendment, and recommend that 
the bill do pass. 

STATEMENT 


This bill would amend the Second War 
Powers Act (act approved March 27, 1942, 
Public Law No. 507, 77th Cong., 56 Stat. 176) 
in two respects, as follows: 

1. Extends the life of titles I to VII, in- 
clusive, and of titles IX, XI, and XIV of 
the Second War Powers Act, and the amend- 
ment to any existing law made by any such 
title, from December 31, 1944, to December 
31, 1945, subject to earlier termination by 
concurrent resolution of the two Houses of 
Congress, or by order of the President. 

2. Adds a new section (9) to title HI of 
the Second War Powers Act, which section 
(9) follows: 

“(9) The district courts of the United 
States are hereby given exclusive jurisdic- 
tion to enjoin, or set aside, in whole or in 
part, any order suspending any priority or 
allocation, or denying a stay of any such 
suspension, that may have been issued by 
any person, officer or agency, acting or pur- 
porting to act hereunder, or under any other 
law or authority. 

“Any action to enjoin or set aside any 
such order shall be brought within five days 
after the service thereof. 

“No suspension order shall take effect 
within five days after it has been served, or, 
if an application for a stay is made to the 
issuing authority within such five-day pe- 
riod, until the expiration of five days after 
service of an order denying the stay. 

“The venue of any such suit shall be in 
the district ‘court of the United States for 


the district in which the petitioner has his 


principal place of business; and the respond- 
ent shall be subject to the jurisdiction of 
such court after ten days before the return 
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day of the writ, either when (1) process shall 
have been served on any district manager 
or other agent of the respondent of similar 
or superior status; or (2) notice by regis- 
tered mail shall have been given to respond- 
ent, or to the office of the Attorney General 
of the United States.” 

This amendment gives the district courts 
of the United States exclusive jurisdiction to 
enjoin or set aside, in whole or in part, any 
order suspending any priority or allocation, 
or denying a stay of any such suspension, 
that may have been issued by any person, 
officer, or agency acting or purporting to act 
under that title, or under any other law or 
authority; fixes the time limit within which 
any such action must be brought; and fixes 
the venue of any such suit both as to peti- 
tioner and respondent, as well as the modus 
operandi to render the respondent subject 
to the jurisdiction of the district court issu- 
ing the writ of injunction. 

The purpose of this amendment is to 
assure any holder of a priority or allocation 
granted by any person, Officer, or agency, 
under title III, or under any other law or 
authority, whenever the same may have 
been ordered suspended by the issuing au- 
thority the right to invoke the aid of the 
United States district court for the district 
in which the petitioner has his principal 
place of business, to enjoin any such suspen- 
sion order, and to give that district court 
jurisdiction both of the subject matter and 
of the issuing authority. 

The amendment applies only to “sus- 
pension orders,” which are orders withhold- 
ing or withdrawing priorities or allocations 
because of violations of the regulations or 
orders of the agency issuing the suspension 
order. It is not intended to and does not 
apply to allocation or priority orders or de- 
cisions made by the agency nor to cases 
where such allocations or priorities must be 
modified or revoked because of changing 
supply conditions or changes in war or es- 
sential civilian needs. Also the cmendment 
does not affect the provision for Judicial re- 
view of suspension orders contained in the 
Stabilization Extension Act of 1944 with 
respect to the Office of Price Administra- 
tion suspension orders, Thus, the provision 
in that Act, conditioning interlocutory re- 
lief upon the entry of an order enjoining the 
applicant for violations pending review, re- 
mains in effect as to suspension orders is- 
sued by the Office of Price Administration. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. If there be no amendments to be 
proposed, the question is on the third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was read the third time. 
The ACTING ENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill having been read the 
third time, the question is, Shall it pass? 

The bill, H. R. 4993, was passed. 


BILLS AFFECTING THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Mr. GEORGE obtained the floor. 

Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. GEORGE. Does the Senator wish 
to move to have the Senate take up cer- 
tain District of Columbia measures at 
this time? 

Mr. BILBO. Yes; I wish to have cer- 
tain District of Columbia bills considered 
at this time. 

Mr, GEORGE. I yield to the Senator 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, yesterday, 
by agreement with the majority leader 
and the minority leader, it was agreed 
that at 5 o’clock today the Senate would 
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lay aside the unfinished business for the 
purpose of considering and passing cer- 
tain bills for the District of Columbia, 
some of which relate to matters which 
are emergencies. Therefore, I wish to 
ask unanimous consent that certain Dis- 
trict of Columbia bills be considered, be- 
ginning with Calendar No. 1212, House 
bill 1951. 

Before asking that the Senate consider 
the bills, I desire to say that the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia con- 
sidered the various House bills, and, with 
one or two exceptions, they were ap- 
proved by the committee without any 
amendment whatsoever. The bills have 
met with the approval of the minority 
leader, who sits on the other side of the 
aisle, after he had consulted the mem- 
bers of the committee. 

There is nothing extraordinary about 
any of the bills, but they constitute very 
necessary legislation, and some of them 
are emergency matters. For instance, 
one of them relates to the inauguration 
of the President. 

So, Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent that the Senate proceed to con- 
sider the bills to which I have referred, 
beginning with Calendar No. 1212, House 
bill 1951. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Mississippi has 
asked unanimous consent that the Sen- 
ate proceed to the consideration of cer- 
tain measures relating to the District of 
Columbia, beginning with Calendar No. 
1212, House bill 1951. Is there objection? 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, let me say, especially 
for the information of Senators on this 
side of the Chamber, that I have con- 
sulted, so far as it has been possible to do 
so, the minority members of the cam- 
mittee, and I know of no objection—I 
speak for the minority of the committee 
at the moment—to these bills. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the clerk will 
proceed to state the bills referred to, be- 
ginning with Calendar No. 1212, House 
bill 1951. 


AMENDMENT OF DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
MOTOR VEHICLE PARKING FACILITY 
ACT OF 1942 


The bill (H. R. 1951) to amend the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Motor Vehicle Parking 
Facility Act of 1942, approved February 
16, 1942, was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, 


PREVENTION OF ATTACHMENT OR GAR- 
NISHMENT OF SALARY OR WAGES IN 
THE DISTRICT 


The bill (H. R. 2116) to amend the 
laws of the District of Columbia relating 
to exemption of property from judicial 
process, the assignment of salary or 
wages, and the advance payment of sal- 
ary or wages for the purpose of prevent- 
ing attachment or garnishment, was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


GRANTING OF ADDITIONAL POWERS TO 
DISTRICT COMMISSIONERS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 2644) to grant additional 
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powers to the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and for other purposes. 

Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, Mr. West, 
the Corporation Counsel for the District 
of Columbia, has submitted an amend- 
ment which would make the bill apply to 
sureties on the bonds involved. I offer 
the amendment, and send it to the desk. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 4, in line 
10, it is proposed to strike out the period, 
and insert a colon and the follow- 
ing: “Provided, however, That nothing 
in this section shall be construed to im- 
pose upon the surety on any such bond 
a greater liability than the total amount 
thereof or the amount remaining unex- 
tinguished by any prior recovery or re- 
coveries, as the case may be.“ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered tə be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 


REGULATION OF PRACTICE OF THE 
HEALING ART 


The bill (H. R. 3150) to amend an act 


‘entitled “An act to regulate the practice 


of the healing art to protect the public 
health in the District of Columbia,” 
approved February 27, 1929, was consid- 
ered, ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 


REGULATION OF MOTOR-VEHICLE TRAF- 
FIC AND INCREASE OF NUMBER OF 
JUDGES OF POLICE COURT 


The bill (H. R, 3313) to amend section 
10 of the act of March 3, 1925, entitled 
“An act to provide for the regulation of 
motor-vehicle traffic in the District of 
Columbia, increase the number of judges 
of the police court, and for other pur- 
poses,” as amended, was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


DISPOSAL OF DEAD HUMAN BODIES IN 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The bill (H. R. 3619) to amend section; 
675 and 676 of the act entitled “An act 
to establish a Code of Law for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia,” approved March 3, 
1901, regulating the disposal of dead 
human bodies in the District of Colum- 
bia, was considered, ordered to a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 


REGULATION OF MOTOR-VEHICLE TRAF- 
FIC AND INCREASE OF NUMBER OF 
JUDGES OF POLICE COURT 


The bill (H. R. 3621) to amend an 
act entitled “An act to provide for the 
regulation of motor-vehicle traffic in the 
District of Columbia, increase the num- 
ber of judges of the police court, and 
for other purposes,” was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. s 


APPOINTMENT OF NOTARIES PUBLIC BY 
DISTRICT COMMISSIONERS 


The bill (H. R. 3720) to authorize the 
Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia to appoint notaries public was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


DECEMBER 8 


EXTENSION OF DISTRICT HEALTH REGU- 
LATIONS TO GOVERNMENT RESTAU- 
RANTS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 4867) to extend the health 
regulations of the District of Columbia to 
Government restaurants within the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, House bill 
4867 is a measure providing for proper 
sanitary inspection of all restaurants 
now being conducted by Government 
agencies in the District of Columbia. 
After the committee reported the bill, I 

scovered that it would apply to the 
House and Senate restaurants, which are 
under the Rules Committee of the Senate 
and the House and under Mr. Lynn, the 
Architect of the Capitol. I wish to have 
the Capitol restaurants exempted from 
the provisions of the bill. Therefore, I 
offer the amendment which I send to the 
desk and ask to have stated. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 2, after 
line 5, it is proposed to insert: 

Sec. 2. This act shall not apply to the 
United States Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives restaurants, 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 

Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to ask the Senator from Mississippi 
to please tell us whether any of these bills 
deal with the subject of the garnishment 
of salaries of Federal workers. 

Mr. BILBO. No, sir. 

Mr. DANAHER. Not any of them? 

Mr. BILBO. No, sir. 

Mr. DANAHER. I thank the Senator. 


EDUCATION OF CHILDREN OF DECEASED 
VETERANS 


The bill (H. R. 4916) to amend the act 
of June 19, 1934 (Public Law 435, 73d 
Cong.), was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


REGULATION OF BOXING CONTESTS AND 
EXHIBITIONS IN THE DISTRICT 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 4327) to regulate boxing con- 
tests and exhibitions in the District of 
Columbia, and for other purposes, which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on the District of Columbia, with amend- 
ments. 

The first amendment was, on page 2, 
line 20, after the words “shall be“, to 
strike out “entitled to compensation, not 
to exceed $1,800 each per annum” and 
insert “paid compensation at the rate of 
$2,400 each per annum effective July 1, 
1944,” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 4, 
after line 6, to insert: 

The said funds shall be available to pay 
for boxing equipment, such as gloves, head 
guards, mouthpieces, trunks, boxing shoes, 
boxing rings and mats therefor, timekeepers’ 
bells and hammers, and trophies for mem- 
bers of organizations engaged in the promo- 
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tion and control of amateur and collegiate 
boxing; and when deemed necessary by the 
Commission, it may furnish personnel to con- 
duct instruction and boxing contests for 
such organizations, and pay for same from 
such funds. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 8, 
ir line 5, after the words “equal to”, to 
strike out “6” and insert “10.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 9, 
in line 11, after the words “sum of”, to 
strike out “$10,000” and insert “$15,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed, 


VOLUNTARY APPRENTICESHIP IN THE 
DISTRICT 


The bill (S. 1434) to provide for volun- 
tary apprenticeship in the District of 
Columbia was considered, ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That it is the purpose 
of this act to open to young people in the 
District of Columbia the opportunity to ob- 
tain training that will equip them for profit- 
able employment and citizenship; to set up, 
as a means to this end, a program of volun- 
tary apprenticeship under approved ap- 
prenticeship agreements providing facilities 
for their training and guidance in the arts 
and crafts of industry and trade, with parallel 
instruction in related and supplementary 
education; vo promote employment oppor- 
tunities for young people under conditions 
providing adequate training and reasonable 
earnings; to relate the supply of skilled work- 
ers to employment demands; to establish 
standards for apprentice training; to estab- 
lish an apprenticeship council; to provide 
for the establishment of local joint trade 
apprenticeship committees to assist in effectu- 
ating the purposes of this act; to provide for 
a director of apprenticeship within the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; to provide for reports to 
the Congress and to the public regarding the 
status of apprenticeship in the District of 
Columbia; to establish a procedure for the 
determination of apprenticeship agreement 
controversies; and to accomplish related ends. 

Sec, 2. Without regard for any other pro- 
vision of law with respect to the appoint- 
ment of officers and employees of the United 
States or the District of Columbia, the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia shall 
appoint an Apprenticeship Council, com- 
posed of three representatives each from em- 
ployer and employee organizations, respec- 
tively. The Superintendent of Schools in the 
District of Columbia or, if he shall so desig- 
nate, his representative in charge of trade 
and industrial education, and the Director 
of the District of Columbia. Employment 
Center shall, ex officio, be members of said 
council, without vote. The terms of office 
of the members of the Apprenticeship Coun- 
cil first appointed by the Commissioners shall 
expire as designated by them at the time of 
making appointment: One representative 
each of employers and employees being ap- 
pointed for 1 year; one representative each 
of employers and employees being appointed 
for 2 years; and one representative each of 
employers and employees for 3 years. There- 
after, each member shall be appointed for 
a term of 3 years. Any member appointed 
to fill a vacancy prior to the expiration of 
the term of his predecessor shall be ap- 
pointed for the remainder of said term. The 
compensation of each member may be fixed 
without regard to the provisions of the 
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Classification Act of 1923, as amended, and 
each member of the council, not otherwise 
compensated by public money, shall be paid 
not more than $10 per day for each day 
spent in attendance at meetings of the Ap- 
prenticeship Council. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary of Labor shall appoint 
a Director of Apprenticeship who shall serve 
without compensation and who shall have 
no vote. Without regard for the provisions 
of any other law with respect to the ap- 
pointment of officers and employees of the 
United States or the District of Columbia, the 
Director of Apprenticeship shall be chosen 
from among the employees of the Appren- 
tice-Training Service actually engaged in 
formulating and promoting standards of ap- 
prenticeship under the provisions of Public 
Law No. 308. The Apprentice-Training Serv- 
ice is further authorized to supply the Direc- 
tor or the council with such clerical, tech- 
nical, and professional assistance as shall 
be deemed by said Service to be essential to 
effectuate the purposes of this act. 

Sec. 4. The Apprenticeship Council shall 
meet at the call of the Director, or the chair- 
man thereof, and shall aid in formulating 
policies for the effective administration of 
this act. Subject to the approval of the 
Secretary of Labor, the Apprenticeship Coun- 
cil shall establish standards for apprentice- 
ship agreements in accordance with those 
prescribed by this act, shall issue such rules 
and regulations as may be necessary to carry 
out the intent and purposes of said act, and 
shall perform such other functions as are 
necessary to carry out the intent of this 
act. Not less than once every 2 years the 
Apprenticeship Council shall make a report 
through the Commissioners of its activities 
and findings to the Congress and to the 
public. 

Sec. 5. The Director, under the supervision 
of the Secretary of Labor and with the advice 
and guidance of the Apprenticeship Council, 
is authorized to administer the provisions of 
this act in cooperation with the Apprentice- 
ship Council and local joint trade apprentice- 
ship committees, to set up conditions and 
training standards for apprentices, which 
conditions or standards shall in no case be 
lower than those prescribed by this act; to 
act as secretary of the Apprenticeship Coun- 
cil and of joint trade apprenticeship com- 
mittees; to approve, if, in his opinion, ap- 
proval is for the best interest of the ap- 
prentice, any apprentice agreement which 
meets the standards established by or in 
accordance with this act; to terminate or 
cancel any apprenticeship agreement in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of such agree- 
ment; and to perform such other duties as 
are necessary to carry out the intent of this 
act: Provided, That the administration and 
supervision of related and supplemental in- 
struction for apprentices, coordination of 
the instruction with job experiences, and the 
selection and training of teachers and co- 
ordinators for such instruction shall be the 
responsibility of the District Board of Edu- 
cation. 

Sec. 6. Local joint trade apprenticeship 
committees in any trade or group of trades 
may be approved by the Appenticeship Coun- 
cil. Such apprenticeship committees shall 
be composed of an equal number of employer 
and employee representatives appointed by 
the groups or organizations they represent, 
or the committee may consist of the em- 
ployer and not less than two representatives 
from the recognized bargaining agency. In 
a trade or group of trades in which there is 
no bona fide employee organization, the Ap- 
prenticeship Council may appoint a joint 
trade apprenticeship committee from per- 
sons known to represent the interests of em- 
ployers and of employees, or the council may 
act itself as such joint committee. Subject 
to the review of the council, and in accord- 
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ance with standards established by or under 
authority of this act, joint trade apprentice- 
ship committees may set up standards to 
govern the training of apprentices and give 
such aid as may be necessary in effectuating 
such standards. 

Sec. 7, The term “apprentice,” as used 
herein, shall mean a person at least 16 years 
of age who has entered into a written agree- 
ment, hereinafter called an apprenticeship 
agreement, with an employer, an association 
of employers, or an organization of employees, 
which apprenticeship agreement provides for 
not less than 4,000 hours of reasonably 
continuous employment for such person and 
for his participation in an approved pro- 
gram of training through employment and 
through education in related and supple- 
mental subjects. 

Sec. 8. Every apprenticeship agreement 
entered into under this act shall contain— 

(1) the names and signatures of the con- 
tracting parties, including the apprentlce's 
parent or guardian if he be a minor; 

(2) the date of birth of the apprentice; 

(3) a statement of the trade, craft, or 
business which the apprentice is to be taught 
and the time at which the apprenticeship 
will begin and end; 

(4) a statement showing the number of 
hours to be spent by the apprentice in work 
and the number of hours to be spent in 
related and supplemental instruction, which 
instruction shall be not less than 144 hours 
per year; 

(5) a statement setting forth a schedule 
of the processes in the trade or industry di- 
visions in which the apprentice is to be 
taught and the approximate time to be spent 
at each process; 

(6) a statement of the graduated scale of 
wages to be paid the apprentice and whether 
the required school time shall be compen- 
sated; 

(7) a statement providing for a period of 
probation during which time the apprentice- 
ship agreement shall be terminated by the 
Director at the request in writing of either 
party, and providing that after such proba- 
tionary period the apprenticeship agreement 
may be terminated by the Director by mutual 
agreement of all parties thereto, or canceled 
by the Director for good and sufficient rea- 
sons; 

(8) a provision that all controversies or 
differences concerning the apprenticeship 
agreement which cannot be adjusted by con- 
ference between the apprentice and the em- 
ployer or under the terms of the apprentice- 
ship standard shall be submitted to the Di- 
rector for determination as provided for in 
section 9; 

(9) a provision that an employer who is 
unable to fulfill his obligation under the ap- 
prenticeship agreement may, with the ap- 
proval of the Director or under the direction 
of the joint trade apprenticeship committee, 
transfer such contract to any other employer: 
Provided, That the apprentice consents and 
that such other employer agrees to assume 
the obligations of said apprenticeship agree- 
ment; 

(10) such additional terms and conditions 
as may be prescribed or approved by the 
council not inconsistent with the provisions 
of this act. 

Sec. 9. No apprenticeship agreement shall 
be registered or approved by the Director 
under the provisions of this act unless it con- 
forms with the standards established by or 
in accordance with this act and is in the best 
interests of the apprentice. Where a minor 
enters into an agreement for a period of 
training extending into his majority, and 
such agreement has been approved by the 
Director, then such apprenticeship agree- 
ment shall, if the parties therein so provide, 
have the same force and effect during the 
period covered by the majority of such minor 
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as if such agreement were entered into dur- 
ing the majority of such minor. 

Sec. 10. (a) Upon the complaint of any in- 
terested person or upon his own initiative, 
the Director may investigate to determine if 
there has been a violation of the terms of 
an apprenticeship agreement made under this 
act, and he may hold hearings, inquiries, and 
other proceedings necessary to such investi- 
gation and determination. The parties to 
such an agreement shall be given a fair and 
impartial hearing after reasonable notice 
thereof. All such hearings, investigations, 
and determinations shall be made under au- 
thority of reasonable rules and procedures 
prescribed by the Apprenticeship Council, 
subject to the approval of the Secretary of 
Labor. 

(b) The determination of the Director 
shall be filed with the council. If no appeal 
therefrom is filed with the council within 
10 days after the date thereof, as herein pro- 
vided, such determination shall become the 
order of the council. Any person aggrieved 
by any determination or action of the Di- 
rector may appeal therefrom to the council, 
which shall hold a hearing thereon after due 
notice to the interested parties. Any person 
aggrieved or affected by any determination or 
order of the council may appeal therefrom 
to the District Court of the United States 
for the District of Columbia at any time with- 
in 30 days after the date of such order, by 
service of a written notice of appeal on the 
Director. Upon service of said notice of ap- 
peal, said council, by its secretary, shall 
forthwith file, with the clerk of said dis- 
trict court to which said appeal is taken, a 
certified copy of the order appealed from, 
together with findings of fact on which the 
same is based. The person serving such no- 
tice of appeal shall, within 5 days after the 
service thereof, file a copy of the same, with 
proof of service, with the clerk of the court 
to which such appeal is taken; and there- 
upon said district court shall have jurisdic- 
tion over said appeal, and the same shall be 
entered upon the records of said district 
court and shall be tried therein de novo ac- 
cording to the rules relating to the trial of 
civil actions, so far as the same are applicable. 
Any person aggrieved or affected by any de- 
termination, order, or decision of the district 
court may appeal therefrom to the Court of 
Appeals for the District of Columbia in the 
same manner as provided by law for the ap- 
peal of civil action. 

Sec. 11. The provisions of this act shall 
apply to any person, firm, corporation, or 
craft in the District of Columbia which has 
voluntarily elected to conform with its pro- 
visions, 

Sec. 12. As used or referred to in this act 
the term “The Secretary of Labor” shall mean 
the Administrator of that Department or 
agency of the United States Government au- 
thorized to administer the provisions of Pub- 
lic Law No. 308. 

Sec, 13. Sections 13, 14, 15, 17, 18, 20, and 
21, chapter 2 of title 15 of the Code of Laws 
of the District of Columbia are hereby re- 
pealed. 

Sec. 14. If any provision of this act, or the 
application thereof to any person or cir- 
cumstances, is held invalid, the remainder of 
the act, and the application of such provision 
to other persons and circumstances, shall not 
be affected thereby, 


REGULATION OF STOCK TRANSFERS IN 
THE DISTRICT 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1979) to regulate in the District 
of Columbia the transfer of shares of 
stock in corporations and to make uni- 
form the law with reference thereto, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia, with 
amendments, on page 2, line 5, after the 
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word “certificate”, to strike out “of” and 
insert or“, and on the same page, line 
14, after the word “itself”, to strike out 
“provided” and insert “provide.” 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., 


HOW TITLE TO CERTIFICATES AND SHARES MAY 
BE TRANSFERRED 


SECTION 1. That title to a certificate and 
to the shares represented thereby can be 
transferred only— 

(a) by delivery of the certificate endorsed 
either in blank or to a specified person by 
the person appearing by the certificate to be 
the owner of the shares represented thereby, 
or - 
(b) by delivery of the certificate and a 
separate document containing a written as- 
signment of the certificate or a power of at- 
torney to sell, assign, or transfer the same 
or the shares represented thereby, signed 
by the person appearing by the certificate 
to be the owner of the shares represented 
thereby. Such assignment or power of at- 
torney may be either in blank or to a specific 
person. 

The provisions of this section shall be ap- 
plicable although the charter or articles of 
incorporation or code of regulations or by- 
laws of the corporation issuing the certificate 
and the certificate itself provide that the 
shares represented thereby shall be trans- 
ferable only on the books of the corporation 
or shall be registered by a registrar or trans- 
ferred by a transfer agent. yi 


POWERS OF THOSE LACKING FULL LEGAL CAPACITY 
AND OF FIDUCIARIES NOT ENLARGED 


Src. 2. Nothing in this act shall be con- 
strued as enlarging the powers of an in- 
fant or other person lacking full legal capac- 
ity, or of a trustee, executor, or adminis- 
trator, or other fiduciary, to make a valid 
endorsement, assignment, or power of attor- 
ney. 

CORPORATION NOT FORBIDDEN TO TREAT 
REGISTERED HOLDER AS OWNER 

Sec. 3. Nothing in this act shall be con- 
strued as forbidding a corporation— 

(a) to recognize the exclusive right of a 
person registered on its books as the owner of 
shares to receive dividends, and to vote as 
such owner, or 

(b) to hold liable for calls and assessments 
& person registered on its books as the owner 
of shares. 


TITLE DERIVED FROM CERTIFICATE EXTINGUISHES 
TITLE DERIVED FROM A SEPARATE DOCUMENT 


Sec. 4. The title of a transferee of a cer- 
tificate under a power of attorney or assign- 
ment not written upon the certificate, and 
the title of any person claiming under such 
transferee, shall cease and determine if, at 
any time prior to the surrender of the cer- 
tificate to the corporation issuing it, another 
person, for value in good faith, and without 
notice of the prior transfer, shall purchase 
and obtain delivery of such certificate with 
the endorsement of the person appearing by 
the certificate to be the owner thereof, or 
shall purchase and obtain delivery of such 
certificate and the written assignment or 
power of attorney of such person, though 
contained in a separate document. 


WHO MAY DELIVER A CERTIFICATE 


Sec. 5. The delivery of a certificate to trans- 
fer title in accordance with the provisions of 
section 1 is effectual, except as provided in 
section 7, though made by one having no 
right of possession and having no authority 
from the owner of the certificate or from the 
person purporting to transfer the title. 
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ENDORSEMENT EFFECTUAL IN SPITE OF FRAUD, 
DURESS, MISTAKE, REVOCATION, DEATH, INCA- 
PACITY, OR LACK OF CONSIDERATION OR 
AUTHORITY 
Src. 6. The endorsement of a certificate by 

the person appearing by the certificate to be 

the owner of the shares represented thereby 

is effectual, except as provided in section 7, 

though the endorser or transferor— 

(a) was induced by fraud, duress, or mis- 
take, to make the endorsement or delivery; or 

(b) has revoked the delivery of the certifi- 
cate or the authority given by the endorse- 
ment or delivery of the certificate; or 

(c) has died or become legally incapaci- 
tated after the endorsement, whether before 
or after the delivery of the certificate; or 

(d) has received no consideration. 


RESCISSION OF TRANSFER 


Sec. 7. If the endorsement or delivery of a 
certificate— 

(a) was procured by fraud or duress; or 

(b) was made under such mistake as to 
make the endorsement or delivery inequi- 
table; or 

If the delivery of a certificate was made— 

(c) without authority from the owner; or 

(d) after the owner’s death or legal inca- 
pacity, the possession of the certificate may 
be reclaimed and the transfer thereof re- 
scinded, unless— 

(1) the certificate has been transferred to 
a purchaser for value in good faith without 
notice of any facts making the transfer 
wrongful; or 

(2) the injured person has elected to 
waive the injury or has been guilty or laches 
in endeavoring to enforce his rights. 

Any court of appropriate jurisdiction may 
enforce specifically such right to reclaim the 
possession of the certificate or to rescind 
the transfer thereof and, pending litigation, 
may enjoin the further transfer of the cer- 
tificate or impound it. 


RESCISSION OF TRANSFER OF CERTIFICATE DOES 
NOT INVALIDATE SUBSEQUENT TRANSFER BY 
TRANSFEREE IN POSSESSION 


Sec, 8. Although the transfer of a certifi- 
cate or of shares represented thereby has 
been rescinded or set aside, nevertheless, if 
the transferee has possession of the certifi- 
cate or of a new certificate representing 
part or the whole of the same shares of 
stock, a subsequent transfer of such certifi- 
cate by the transferee, mediately or imme- 
diately, to a purchaser for value in good 
faith, without notice of any facts making the 
transfer wrongful, shall give such purchaser 
an indefeasible right to the certificate and 
the shares represented thereby. 


DELIVERY OF UNENDORSED CERTIFICATE IMPOSES 
OBLIGATION TO ENDORSE 


Sec. 9. The delivery of a certificate by the 
person appearing by the certificate to be the 
owner thereof without the endorsement 
requisite for the transfer of the certificate 
and the shares represented thereby, but 
with intent to transfer such certificate or 
shares, shall impose an obligation, in the 
absence of an agreement to the contrary, 
upon the person so delivering, to complete 
the transfer by making the necessary en- 
dorsement. The transfer shall take effect 
as of the time when the endorsement is 
actually made. This obligation may be spe- 
cifically enforced. 


INEFFECTUAL ATTEMPT TO TRANSFER AMOUNTS 
TO A PROMISE TO TRANSFER 


Sec. 10. An attempted transfer of title to 
a certificate or to the shares represented 
thereby without delivery of the certificate 
shall have the effect of a promise to transfer 
and the obligation, if any, imposed by such 
promise shall be determined by the law gov- 
erning the formation and performance of 
contracts. 
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WARRANTIES ON SALE OF CERTIFICATE 

Se. 11. A person who for value transfers 
a certificate, including one who assigns for 
value a claim secured by a certificate, unless 
a contrary intention appears, warrants— 

(a) that the certificate is genuine; 

(b) that he has a legal right to transfer 
it; and 

(c) that he has no knowledge of any fact 
which would impair the validity of the cer- 
tificate. 

In the case of an assignment of a claim 
secured by a certificate, the liability of the 
assignor upon such warranty shall not exceed 
‘the amount of the claim. 


NNO WARRANTY IMPLIED FROM ACCEPTING PAY- 
MENT OF A DEBT 


Sec. 12. A mortgagee, pledgee, or other 
holder for security of acertificate who in good 
faith demands or receives payment of the 
debt for which such certificate is security, 
whether from a party to a draft drawn for 
such debt, or from any other person, shall 
not by so doing be deemed to represent or 
to warrant the genuineness of such certifi- 
cate, or the value of the shares represented 
thereby. 


NO ATTACHMENT OR LEVY UPON SHARES UNLESS 
CERTIFICATE. SURRENDERED OR TRANSFER EN- 
JOINED 
Sec. 13. No attachment or levy upon shares 

of stock for which a certificate is outstand- 

ing shall be valid until such certificate be 
actually seized by the officer making the at- 
tachment or levy, or be surrendered to the 
corporation which issued it, or its transfer 

by the holder be enjoined. Except where a 

certificate is lost or destroyed, such corpo- 

ration shall not be compelled to issue a new 
certificate for the stock until the old certifi- 
cate is surrendered to it. 

CREDITOR’S REMEDIES TO REACH CERTIFICATE 

Sec. 14. A creditor whose debtor is the 
owner of a certificate shall be entitled to 
such aid from courts of appropriate jurisdic- 
tion, by injunction and otherwise, in attach- 
ing such certificate or in satisfying the claim 
by means thereof as is allowed at law or in 
equity, in regard to property which cannot 
readily be attached or levied upon by ordi- 
nary legal process. 


THERE SHALL BE NO LIEN OR RESTRICTION 
UNLESS INDICATED ON CERTIFICATE 

Sec. 15. There shall be no lien in favor 
of a corporation upon the shares represented 
by a certificate issued by such corporation 
and there shall be no restriction upon the 
transfer of shares so represented by virtue 
of any bylaws of such corporation, or other- 
wise, unless the right of the corporation to 
such lien or the restriction is stated upon 
the certificate. 


ALTERATION OF CERTIFICATE DOES NOT DIVEST 
TITLE TO SHARES 


Src. 16. The alteration of a certificate, 
whether fraudulent or not and by whomso- 
ever made, shall not deprive the owner of his 
title to the certificate and the shares origi- 
nally represented thereby, and the transfer 
of such a certificate shall convey to the 
transferee a good title to such certificate and 
to the shares originally represented thereby. 

LOST OR DESTROYED CERTIFICATE 

Src. 17. Where a certificate has been lost 
or destroyed a court of competent jurisdic- 
tion may order the issue of a new certificate 
therefor on service of process upon the corpo- 
ration and on reasonable notice by publica- 
tion, and in any other way which the court 
may direct, to all persons interested, and 
upon satisfactory proof of such loss or de- 
struction and upon the giving of a bond 
with sufficient surety to be approved by the 
court to protect the corporation or any per- 
son injured by the issue of the new certifi- 
cate from any liability or expense, which it 
or they may incur by reason of the original 
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certificate remaining outstanding. The court 
may also in its discretion order the payment 
of the corporation's reasonable costs and 
counsel fees. 

The issue of a new certificate under an 
order of the court as provided in this section 
shall not relieve the corporation from liabil- 
ity in damages to a person to whom the orig- 
inal certificate has been or shall be trans- 
ferred for value without notice of the pro- 
ceedings or of the issuance of the new cer- 
tificate. ; 


RULE FOR CASES NOT PROVIDED FOR BY 
THIS ACT 
Sec. 18. In any case not provided for by 
this act, the rules of law and equity, includ- 
ing the law merchant, and in particular the 
rules relating to the law of principal and 
agent, executors, administrators, and trus- 
tees, and to the effect of fraud, misrepresen- 
tation, duress, or coercion, mistake, bank- 
ruptcy, or other invalidating cause, shall 
govern. 


INTERPRETATION SHALL GIVE EFFECT TO PURPOSE 
OF UNIFORMITY 
Sec. 19. This act shall be so interpreted 
and construed as to effectuate its general 
purpose to make uniform the law of those 
States which enact it. 


DEFINITION OF ENDORSEMENT 


Sec. 20. A certificate is endorsed when an 
assignment or a power of attorney to sell, as- 
sign, or transfer the certificate or the shares 
represented thereby is written on the cer- 
tificate and signed by the person appearing 
by the certificate to be the owner of the 
shares represented thereby, or when the sig- 
nature of such person is written without 
more upon the back of the certificate. In any 
of such cases a certificate is endorsed though 
it has not been delivered. 


DEFINITION OF PERSON APPEARING TO BE THE 
OWNER OF CERTIFICATE 


Sec, 21. The person to whom a certificate 
was originally issued is the person appearing 
by the certificate to be the owner thereof; 
and of the shares represented thereby, until 
and unless he endorses the certificate to 
another specified person, and thereupon such 
other specified person is the person appearing 
by the certificate to be the owner thereof 
until and unless he also endorses the certifi- 
cate to another specified person. Subsequent 
special endorsements may be made with like 
effect. 


OTHER DEFINITIONS 


Src. 22. (1) In this act, unless the context 
or subject matter otherwise requires— 

“Certificate” means a certificate of stock 
in a corporation organized under the laws of 
the United States, or of the District of Co- 
lumbia, or of another State whose laws are 
consistent with this act. 

“Delivery” means voluntary transfer of po- 
session from one person to another. 

“Person” includes a corporation or part- 
nership of two or more persons having a joint 
or common interest. 

“To purchase” includes to take as mort- 
gagee or as pledgee. 

“Purchaser” includes 
pledgee. 

“Shares” means a share or shares of stock 
in a corporation organized under the laws 
of the United States, or of the District of 
Columbia, or of another State whose laws 
are consistent with this act. 

“State” includes State, Territory, district, 
and insular possession of the United States. 
“Transfer” means transfer of legal title. 

“Title” means legal title and does not 
include a merely equitable or beneficial own- 
ership or interest. 

“Value” is any consideration sufficient to 
support a simple contract. An antecedent 
or preexisting obligation, whether for money 
or not, constitutes value where a certificate 
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is taken either in satisfaction thereof or as 
security therefor. 

(2) A thing is done “in good faith” within 
the meaning of this act, when it is in fact 
done honestly, whether it be done negligently 
or not. 


ACT DOES NOT APPLY TO EXISTING CERTIFICATES 
Src, 23. The provisions of this act apply 


only to certificates issued after the taking 
effect of this act. 


INCONSISTENT LEGISLATION REPEALED 


Src. 24. All acts or parts of acts incon- 
sistent with this act are hereby repealed. 


TIME WHEN THE ACT TAKES EFFECT 
Sec.25. This act shall take effect on 
the day of , 194-. 
NAME OF ACT 


Sec. 26. This act may be cited as the Uni- 
form Stock Transfer Act.” 


NATIONAL MEMORIAL STADIUM 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
joint resolution (S. J. Res. 155) establish- 
ing a commission to select a site and de- 
sign for a national memorial stadium to 
be erected in the District of Columbia, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia with 
amendments, on page 2, in line 6, after 
the word “as”, to strike out “is” and in- 
sert “it”; on the same page, line 7, after 
the word “advisable”, to insert “(3) to 
endeavor particularly to formulate a 
method of financing the project on a self- 
liquidating basis;” and on the same page, 
line 8, to strike out “(3)” and insert 
“(4)”, so as to make the joint resolu- 
tion read: 


Resolved, etc., That there is hereby estab- 
lished a commission to be composed of three 
Members of the Senate to be appointed by 
the President of the Senate, three Members 
of the House of Representatives to be ap- 
pointed by the Speaker of the House, and 
three persons to be appointed by the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia. Such 
commission is authorized and directed (1) to 
consider and select a suitable site for an ath- 
letic field and stadium to be constructed in 
the District of Columbia as a permanent me- 
morial to the men and women who gave their 
lives while serving as members of the armed 
forces of the United States during World 
War No. 1 and World War No. 2; (2) to pro- 
cure such plans and designs and make such 
surveys and estimates of the cost thereof as 
it deems advisable; (3) to endeavor particu- 
larly to formulate a method of financing the 
project on a self-liquidating basis; and (4) 
to make a report to the Congress, together 
with its recommendations, at the earliest 
practicable date 

| SEC. 2. (a) The members of the commission 
shall serve without compensation; but travel, 
subsistence, and other necessary expenses in- 
curred by them in connection with the work 
of the commission may ke paid from any 
funds available for expenditure by the com- 
mission. 

(b) The commission is authorized, within 
the limits of appropriations made therefor, to 
employ and fix the compensation of such of- 
ficers, experts, and other employees as may 
be necessary to carry out its functions. 

Sec, 3. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums, not to exceed $25,000, 
as may be necessary to carry out the provi- 
sions of this joint resolution. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, does 
the bill provide for any appropriations? 

Mr. BILBO. It provides for an au- 
5 to spend not to exceed $25,- 
000. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Out of what sum? 
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Mr. BILBO. Out of District of Co- 
lumbia funds. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Is any method 
provided for financing the expense of 
building a stadium? 

Mr. BILBO. No. As I have stated in 
the public press, I claim to know as much 
about building a stadium, and the size 
and capacity of a stadium, as any other 
Member of Congress, and I do not know 
anything about the subject at all. The 
purpose of the bill is to appoint a com- 
mittee of experienced men to investigate 
and report back to the Congress so that 
the Congress may know what kind of a 
bill to write and what to do about it. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Would the commis- 
sion report also the method of financing 
the structure? 

Mr. BILBO. It would. 

Mr. ELLENDER. There would be no 
obligation on Congress to provide the 
money? 

Mr. BILBO. There would be no ob- 
ligation on earth. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I thank the Senator. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The joint resolution is before the 
Senate and open to further amendment. 
If there be no further amendment, the 
question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the joint resolution, 

The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 


PERMITS FOR COMMITTEE ON 
INAUGURAL CEREMONIES 


The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 289) 
authorizing the granting of permits to 
the Committee on Inaugural Ceremonies 
on the occasion of the inauguration of 
the President-elect in January 1945, and 
for other purposes, was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


MAINTENANCE OF ORDER, ETC., IN CON- 
NECTION WITH INAUGURAL CEREMO- 
NIES 


The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 290) 
to provide for the maintenance of public 
order and the protection of life and prop- 
erty in connection with the Presidential 
inaugural ceremonies of 1945, was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


QUARTERING OF TROOPS PARTICIPATING 
IN THE INAUGURAL CEREMONIES 


The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 291) 
to provide for the quartering, in certain 
public buildings in the District of Co- 
lumbia, of troops participating in the 
inaugural ceremonies, was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


DISSOLUTION OF WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATION OF THE DISTRICT 


Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, I ask that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of Senate bill 2205, to authorize the dis- 
solution of the Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation of the District of Columbia and 
the transfer of its assets. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 
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There being no objection, the bill was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc, That the Women's 
Christian Association of the District of Co- 
lumbia may by a majority vote of its board 
of directors deed, transfer, and assign, with- 
out consideration, all its assets of whatsoever 
kind or nature, including property purchased 
with the appropriation made by chapter 455 
of the act of June 23, 1874 (18 Stat. (pt. 3) 
216), or any subsequent appropriation, to 
the Young Women’s Christian Association of 
the District of Columbia. The Young Wom- 
en’s Christian Association of the District 
of Columbia may by a majority vote of its 
board of directors deed, transfer, and assign 
without consideration, to the Phyllis Wheat- 
ley Young Women's Christian Association of 
Washington, District of Columbia, any prop- 
erty received by it from the Women's Chris- 
tian Association of the District of Columbia 
under this act. No property of the Women’s 
Christian Association of the District of Co- 
lumbia shall be held or used for any purpose 
or purposes other than those stated in the 
certificate of incorporation of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia or the Phyllis Wheatley 
Young Women’s Christian Association of 
Washington, District of Columbia. Upon 
deeding, transferring, and assigning all its 
property under the provisions of this act, 
the Women's Christian Association of the 
District of Columbia shall be considered dis- 
solved and its corporate charter surrendered. 


Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, I wish to 
thank the Senators for their kindness. 


APPOINTMENT OF UNDER SECRETARY OF 
WAR DURING NATIONAL EMERGEN- 
CIES 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of Calendar No. 1243, House bill 5494. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be stated by title for 
the information of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (H. R. 5494) 
to amend the act entitled “An act au- 
thorizing the President to appoint an 
Under Secretary of War during national 
emergencies, fixing the compensation of 
the Under Secretary of War, and author- 
izing the Secretary of War to prescribe 
duties,” approved December 16, 1940. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator again identify the measure? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I have 
asked unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
Calendar No. 1243, House bill 5494, which 
is identical with Calendar No. 1209, 
Senate bill 2178, except that one is a 
Senate bill and the other is a House bill 
oe has already been passed by that 

y. 

Mr. WHITE. Does the bill relate to the 
appointment of an Under Secretary of 
War during national emergencies? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. That is 
correct. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 
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There being no objection, the bill was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, Senate bill 
2178 will be indefinitely postponed. 


CONVEYANCE OF CERTAIN LANDS TO THE 
UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING 


Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of House bill 
4665, which is on the calendar. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be stated by title for 
the information of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (H. R. 4665) 
authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to convey certain lands in Powell town- 
site, Wyo., Shoshone reclamation project, 
Wyoming, to the University of Wyoming. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? A 

Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, what 
is the nature of the bill? 

Mr. HATCH. The bill would author- 
ize the Secretary of the Interior to con- 
vey certain lands at Powell town site. 
Wyo., to the University of Wyoming. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HATCH. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE. It is my understand- 
ing—I am not sure that I am correct 
that only 24 acres of land are involved. 

Mr. HATCH. That is correct. 

Mr. WHITE. It is a matter in which 
the Senator from Wyoming has a very 
deep interest. 

Mr, HATCH. Yes; and I promised 
him that I would do everything I could 
to have the bill considered and passed. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill (H. 
R. 4665) was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. HILL. I move that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of executive 
business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate messages 
from the President of the United States 
submitting sundry nominations, which 
were referred to the appropriate com- 
mittees. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. WALSH, from the Committee on 
Naval Affairs: 

Sundry officers for promotion for tempo- 
rary service in the Navy. 

By Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads: 

Sundry postmasters. 
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The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. If there be no further reports 
from committees, the clerk will state the 
nominations on the calendar. 


COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Victor Russell to be collector of 
customs, customs collection district No. 
21, with headquarters at Port Arthur, 
Tex. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the nomi- 
nation of Mr. Victor Russell be con- 
firmed. For many years he was secre- 
tary to the late Senator Sheppard of 
Texas, 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nomina- 
tion is confirmed. 

The clerk will state the next nomina- 
tion on the calendar. 


COMPTROLLER OF CUSTOMS 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Charles F. Murphy to be comp- 
troller of customs in customs collection 
district No. 4 at Boston, Mass. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nomina- 
tion is confirmed. 


THE NAVY 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Ellery W. Stone to be rear admiral 
in the Naval Reserve. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nomina- 
tion is confirmed. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the President be im- 
mediately notified of all confirmations 
of today. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the President 
will be notified forthwith. 


RECESS TO MONDAY 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, as in legis- 
lative session, I move that the Senate 
take a recess until 12 o’clock noon on 
Monday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o'clock and 37 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until Monday, December 
11, 1944, at 12 o’clock meridian, 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate December 8 (legislative day of 
Novembe 21), 1944: 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
Brig. Gen. Julius C. Holmes, United States 
Army, of Kansas, to be an Assistant Secretary 
of State. 
James C. Dunn, of New York, to be an 
Assistant Secretary of State. 


In THE Navy 
Capt. Ralph E. Jennings, United States 
Navy, to be a rear admiral in the Navy, for 
temporary service, to rank from the 5th day 
of September 1943. 
POSTMASTERS 
The following-named persons to be post- 
masters: 
ARKANSAS 
J. Fred Ball, Newport, Ark, in place of 
N. C. Wilkerson, resigned, 
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CALIFORNIA 
Vera L. Toleman, Happy Camp, Calif. Of- 
fice became Presidential July 1, 1943. 
CONNECTICUT 
Anne V. Kenney, Mechanicsville, Conn. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1943. 
GEORGIA 
Charles A. Randolph, Tucker, Ga. 
became Presidential July 1, 1942. 
ILLINOIS 


Iva E. Hanson, Itasca, III., in place of G. J. 
Pfaff, resigned. 


Office 


IOWA 
Aloysius J. Hanrahan, Charlotte, Iowa. Of- 
fice became Presidential July 1, 1944. 
KANSAS 
Howard R. Ellis, Haviland, Kans., in place 
of C. M. Asher, transferred, 
MAINE 
Charles C. Cousins, Brooklin, Maine. 
became Presidential July 1, 1944. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Arthur K. Bates, Danvers, Mass., in place 
of J. D. Sullivan, deceased. 
MICHIGAN 
Henry J. Stein, Clinton, Mich., in place of 
Livingstone Latham, resigned. 
MINNESOTA 


Office 


Clyde H. Ferrell, Montrose, Minn. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1944. 
MISSOURI 
Alonzo E. Ellis, Dodson, Mo. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1944. 
Blanche G. Griffith, Perryville, Mo., in 


place of A. H. Zoellner, resigned. 
NEW YORK 

Leon W. Wood, Freehold, N. Y. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1944. 

Mildred S. Makyes, Onondaga, N. Y. Office 
beċame Presidential July 1, 1944. 

Edgar K. Warner, Purling, N. Y. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1944. 

Cyril O. Alberga, Round Top, N. Y. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1944. 

Anna M. Isbell, Warners, N. Y. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1944. 

Helen K. Morrison, Westmoreland, N. Y. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1944. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Myrna M. Sillman, Sawyer, N. Dak. Office 

became Presidential July 1, 1944. 
PENNSYLVANIA : 

Frank D. Harriger, Leeper, Pa. 
came Presidential July 1, 1944. 

George W. Althouse, Mohnton, Pa., in place 
of L. M. Kachel, resigned. 

Reba H. Galley, Perryopolis, Pa., in place 
of J. A. Byers, removed. 

David H. Baughman, Rillton, Pa, Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1944. 

Grethel V. Shawley, Youngstown, Pa. Of- 
fice became Presidential July 1, 1944. 


. TEXAS 

Alice W. Griffin, Hooks, Tex. in place of 
J. W. Perry, transferred. 

Willie Reagan Martin, Loraine, Tex., in 
place of R. B. Cope, transferred. 

VERMONT 

Clarence P. Dudley, East Montpelier, Vt. 

Office became Presidential July 1, 1944. 


Daniel Henley, Richmond, Vt., in place of 
C. E. Sheehan, resigned. 


WISCONSIN 
Arthur G. Anderson, Brodhead, Wis., in 
place of A. N. Lawton, resigned. 
Lawrence H. Hardebeck, Lakewood, Wis, 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1944, 


Office be- 
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CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate, December 8 (legislative day of 
November 21), 1944: 


COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS 
Victor Russell, to be collector of customs 
for customs collection district No. 21, with 
headquarters at Port Arthur, Tex. 
COMPTROLLER OF CUSTOMS 
Charles F. Murphy, to be comptroller of 
customs for customs collection district No. 


4, with headquarters at Boston, Mass., to fill 
an existing vacancy. 


IN THE Navy 
TEMPORARY SERVICE 
Ellery W. Stone, to be a rear admiral in 
the Naval Reserve, for temporary service, 
to continue while serving as Chief Com- 


missioner of the Allied Mediterranean Com- 
mission, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 8, 1944 


The House met at 11 o’clock a. m., and 
was called to order by the Speaker. 

Dr. Timothy F. O'Leary, Ph. D., de- 
partment of education, Catholic Univer- 
sity of America, Washington, D. C. 
offered the following prayer: 


O Almighty and Eternal God, we are 
drawing close to that holy feast day on 
which the Christian world commemo- 
rates the coming to earth of Thy Divine 
Son who became man in order to be 
“like unto us in all things except sin.” 
Graciously grant, O loving Father, that 
as Thy Divine Word came to bring peace 
to a sorry world steeped in the darkness 
of idolatry and sin, so now again may 
He come as the Prince of Peace to bring 
justice and charity to a distracted world, 
which, in the pursuit of selfish ends and 
material gains, has plunged us into the 
horrors of war with all its dreadful bur- 
den of suffering, anxiety, and death. For 
these calamities have weighed heavily 
upon us all: our President, our leaders 
of government, our military command- 
ers, our whole Nation, and, indeed, on all 
peoples everywhere. 

We pray that all troubled souls will 
lift up their hearts in love to Thee, the 
only source of true and lasting peace, 
and that they may humbly submit to 
Thy divine plan for the redemption of 
man made known to them through the 
teaching of Thy Son. From these divine 
teachings may they learn where is wis- 
dom, where is strength, where is under- 
standing, where is length of days and 
life, where is the light of the eyes and 
peace. 

We pray that a self-sacrificing love 
of God and of our neighbor be manifest 
among us all, and that its presence may 
be demonstrated by our humble obedi- 
ence to the divine law. May this di- 
vinely inspired love be the token by 
which we shall recognize the true lead- 
ers of government at home and abroad. 
May it be, as it is divinely intended to be, 
the conqueror of hatred and strife, the 
bond of unity among the peoples of all 
nations, and the sure guaranty of peace 
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with justice. Thls we ask in the name of 
the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Frazier, its legislative clerk, announced 
that the Senate had passed, with amend- 
ments in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested, bills of the House of 
the following titles: 

H. R. 1997. An act to repeal section 3 of the 
Standard Time Act of March 19, 1918, as 
amended, relating to the placing of a certain 


portion of the State of Idaho in the third 


time zone; 

H. R. 5029. An act to assist in the internal 
development of the Virgin Islands by the un- 
dertaking of useful projects therein, and for 
other purposes; and 

H. R. 5543. An act extending the time for 
the release of powers of appointment for the 
purposes of certain provisions of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the bill (H. R. 837) entitled “An act to 
restore and add certain public lands to 
the Uintah and Ouray Reservation in 
Utah, and for other purposes,” disagreed 
to by the House; agrees to the conference 
asked by the House on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, and ap- 
points Mr. Harck, Mr. O’Manoney, and 
Mr. Gurney to be the conferees on the 
part of the Senate, 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendments of the 
House of Representatives Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 
and 5 to the bill (S. 963) entitled “An 
act relating to the imposition of certain 
penalties and the payment of detention 
expenses incident to the bringing of cer- 
tain aliens into the United States.” 

The message also announced that the 
Senate disagrees to the amendment of 
the House of Representatives No. 6 to 
the above-entitled bill. 


USE OF GOVERNMENT-OWNED SILVER 
FOR WAR PURPOSES 


Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
for the immediate consideration of the 
bill (S. 1954) to amend the act entitled 
“An act to authorize the use for war pur- 
poses of silver held or owned by the 
United States,” approved July 12, 1943. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
reserving the right to object, this bill 
extends the act so that they can use the 
silver for war purposes, and a certain 
amount of it for domestic purposes; is 
that right? 

Mr, DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
The pending bill simply extends the ex- 
piration date from December 31, 1944, to 
December 31, 1945, of legislation enacted 
in July 1943. The purpose of the origi- 
nal legislation was to authorize the use 
of Goyernment-owned silver in the war 
effort. Mr. Donald Nelson, of the War 
Production Board, very strongly recom- 
mended the passage of this legislation. 
The same or similar reasons exist today, 
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and the Treasury Department, War De- 
partment, and War Production Board 
have submitted favorable reports. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
and I will not object, this is simply a 
continuation of the act and has the ap- 
proval of the various agencies con- 
cerned? 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
That is correct, for another year. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
withdraw my reservation of objection, 
Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, and I shall not 
object, but do I correctly understand 
that this is a prolongation of the act 
whereby we appropriated silver not used 
for monetary purposes to be now used in 
the war effort? 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
That is correct. 

Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, the bill 
now before us, S. 1954, amends Public 
Law 137, passed last year, in only one re- 
spect. It extends the life of that law for 
1 year, from December 31, 1944, to De- 
cember 31, 1945, and that is the only 
change it makes. 

Public Law 137 authorizes the Presi- 
dent, through the Secretary of the 
Treasury upon recommendation of the 
Chairman of the War Production Board, 
to sell or lease for domestic purposes 
for a period not longer than 6 months 
after the cessation of hostilities in the 
present war, upon such terms as the 
Secretary of the Treasury shall deem 
advisable, to any person, partnership, 
association, or corporation, or any de- 
partment of the Government, for pur- 
poses including but not limited to the 
making of munitions of war and the sup- 
plying of civilian needs and the convert- 
ing of existing plants to those purposes, 
any silver held or owned by the United 
States. The act provides that no silver 
shall be sold under its authority at less 
than 71.11 cents per fine troy ounce. 
The act further provides that at all times 
the ownership and the possession or 
control within the United States of an 
amount of silver of a monetary value 
equal to the face amount of all outstand- 
ing silver certificates issued by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury shall be main- 
tained by the Treasury. 

I want to say here for the RECORD 
what I said in the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee this morning while this bill was 
under consideration: that one of the 
principal purposes of this so-called Green 
bill was to provide silver for civilian 
needs—silver that might keep men at 
work when there is no war work for them 
to do, and silver to protect that industry, 
The silver industry has converted to war 
work by approximately 70 percent, and 
when a war contract runs out it needs 
silver to operate until the next contract 
is received. The industry needs silver 
to keep its entire force together so that 
the industry can continue to operate and 
be ready to do further war work as it 
comes along. 

It has come to my attention that War 
Production Board officials have been re- 
luctant to recognize this feature of the 
law and I make this statement for the 
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Recorp now, so that the Congress and 
the War Production officials will know 
that it was our intent, and still is, to 
protect the silver industry. That, of 
course, comes next to the needs of war 
which was the primary purpose of this 
legislation. 

The silver industry is in the forefront 
in the war program and is entitled to 
every proper protection. The industry 
will not need much of the silver held by 
the Treasury, but it will need some. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 2 of the 
act entitled “An act to authorize the use for 
war purposes of silver held or owned by the 
United States,” approved July 12, 1943 (Pub- 


lic Law 137, 78th Cong.), is amended to read 
as follows: 


“Sec. 2. This act shall expire on December 
31, 1945.” 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp at this 
point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, in passing this legislation it is 
the expectation of Congress that the 
W. P. B. will sell silver not needed for 
war purposes in order to keep the silver- 
manufacturing industry in business and 
to supply some civilian needs. 

These plants will be needed to give em- 
ployment to many of our people after 
the war and the Government should be 
as liberal as possible in keeping these 
plants supplied with their basic mate- 
rials insofar as it does not interfere with 
war needs. It was for this purpose that 
Congress passed the act in the first place. 
In renewing it, we should endeavor to 
make it clearly understood to the W. P. B. 
that Congress means what it says. 

The silver-manufacturing industry 
should not be penalized because it is a 
small industry. On the contrary, it 
should be encouraged, as it is one of the 
many smaller industries which will be 
needed to provide jobs for our returning 
service people and war workers when 
peace comes, 


ARMY HOSPITALS IN ENGLAND AND 
FRANCE 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, Iam an- 
ticipating giving to the Congress in spe- 
cial orders after the business of this day 
is concluded something of a report on the 
survey I was privileged to make of our 
Army hospitals in England and France 
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during August and September just 
passed, Inasmuch as my time will be 
limited, I am asking che privilege of 
spreading in the Appendix of the Rec- 
orD an address delivered to the grad- 
uating class in medicine, dentistry, and 
nursing at Northwestern University in 
Chicago on September 4, 1944, by Maj. 
Gen. George F. Lull, Deputy Surgeon 
General of the United States Army. In 
this address General Lull presented some 
of the detail of Army medical care and 
responsibility that I have not included in 
my remarks. The value to the Congress 
of a more complete picture is my sole 
reason for asking this privilege. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 


PENALTIES INCIDENT TO BRINGING CER- 
TAIN ALIENS INTO THE UNITED 
STATES 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (S. 963) relating 
to the imposition of certain penalties and 
the payment of detention expenses inci- 
cent to the bringing of certain aliens into 
the United States, with House amend- 
ments thereto, and recede from House 
amendment No. 6. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read House amendment No, 
6 as follows: 

Strike out all of section 4, which reads as 
follows: 

“Sre. 4. Subsection (a) of section 20 of the 
Immigration Act of 1924 (43 Stat. 164; 8 
U.S C. 167 (a)), is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following: ‘The Attorney 
General may, upon application in writing 
therefor, mitigate such penalty to not less 
than $200 for each seaman in respect of whom 
such failure occurs, upon such terms as the 
Attorney General in his discretion shall think 
proper. This section, as amended, shall apply 
to all penalties arising subsequent to June 
5, 1940.’" 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 


Speaker, reserving the right to object, 


will the gentleman explain section 4? 

Mr. LESINSKI. Section 4 of S. 963 
gives discretion to the Attorney General 
to impose a fine on steamship lines that 
may bring an alien into this country who 
himself is not responsible for it because 
that alien may have a visa from a consul 
of a foreign country. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. It 
has been mandatory heretofore? 

Mr. LESINSKI. It was mandatory. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. And 
this leaves it discretionary? 

Mr. LESINSKI. This leaves it to the 
diseretion of the Attorney General. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
withdraw my reservation of objection, 
Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

The House receded from House 
amendment No. 6. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 
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PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Tuesday 
next at the conclusion of the legislative 
program of the day and following any 
special orders heretofore entered, I may 
be permitted to address the House for 
25 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Dakota? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include an 
editorial which appeared a few days ago 
in the Washington Times-Herald. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

ADJOURNMENT OVER 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today it adjourn to meet 
on Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? ’ 

There was no objection, 


APPLICATION OF ATLANTIC CHARTER TO 
LIBERATED AREAS—PRAISE TO STET- 
TINIUS 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CELLER, Mr. Speaker, as re- 
freshing as a cool breeze in the heat of 
summer is the recent enlightened state- 
ment of our distinguished new Secretary 
of State that the peoples of the liberated 
areas shall have the right to work out 
their problems of government along dem- 
ocratic lines without interference from 
the outside. In other words, cur De- 
partment of State reaffirms. the policy of 
the Atlantic Charter, that. that charter 
shall apply to Italy, Greece, Belgium, Po- 
land, and other liberated areas. Ap- 
parently another government sees con- 
trariwise and feels that the Atlantic 
Charter in particular should not apply 
to Greece and Italy. We have the hor- 
rible spectacle in the news of the Greeks 
being machine-gunned and American 
tanks being used against Greek resistance 
patriots, because they wish to set up a 
government of their own choosing. 

We must have it out with England now. 

Delay is fatal. Difficulties in liberated 
areas will grow increasingly greater un- 
less we effect a show-down now. We 
must therefore applaud the good begin- 
ning made by Mr. Stettinius—more 
power to him. He is apparently not go- 
ing to be a lick-spittle for either Mr. 
Eden or Mr. Churchill and put the label 
of communism on the opponents of gov- 
ernments they form. 

We must demand a role in the Allied 
commission which administers the ar- 
mistice in Greece and administers the 
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civilian population. We must demand a 
greater share in the provisional govern- 
ment of Italy. 


Eden put the Indian sign on Count 
Sforza. It was unpardonable. What is 
needed in a hurry is a complete under- 
standing on all these matters with the 
United States, Britain, and Russia, 


Furthermore, let me read from a re- 
cent report of the overseas news agency: 


ATHENS INTERFERENCE 
(By Constantine Poulos) 

ATHENS, December 5.—American trucks, 
white star shining coldly and filled with 
helmeted British troops, are passing through 
the center of Athens this morning on the 
way to the workers’ sections of Piraeus. 
American jeeps, towing small howitzers, are 
bouncing in the same direction. British 
armored cars and patrol cars are rushing 
that way, too: Grinding along in the rear 
are ominous-locking American-made Sher- 
man tanks, 

So it has happened, just as the Greek Fas- 
cists desired and planned. British troops 
and British arms are being used in an at- 
tempt to put down those Greek people whose 
ideas differ from those of the British Ambas- 
gador to Greece, King George of Greece, and 
his Fascist supporters. 

“Great Britain will pay dearly for this,” 
a former Greek minister told me as we 
watched British patrols and tanks dash- 
ing about. The Greeks are a very proud 
people. This show of tanks, which we know 
are American and which we know came to 
Greece long after all Germans had withdrawn 
from our country, will not go down with 
Greeks. Regardless of whether or not they 
belong to the left, most Greeks resent in- 
terference in their domestic affairs." 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker. I ack 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. $ 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, in reply 
to the gentleman from New York IMr. 
CELLER], I wish to say that, of all times 
for Members of this House to be waving 
a red flag in the face of Great Britain, 
our chief ally on every front in this war, 
it seems to me this is the worst. 

There are conditions in Europe with 
which many of us are not familiar. When 
Members come here and attack Great 
Britain, cur ally in this war, whose sons 
are fighting and dying by the side of 
ours, or attempt to have us intervene in 
her affairs in Palestine and stir up trou- 
ble for her there, in my opinion they are 
rendering a disservice, not only to Great 
Britain, but to the cause of the United 
States and all the rest of cur allies in this 
the greatest conflict of all time. 

I sincerely trust that using the floor of 
this House as a sounding board for that 
purpose will cease. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


(Mr. Regs of Kansas asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp.) 

VIRGIN ISLANDS 


Mr. BELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s 
desk the bill (H. R. 5029) to assist in the 
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internal development of the Virgin Is- 
lands by the undertaking of useful proj- 
ects therein, and for other purposes, with 
Senate amendments thereto, and concur 
in the Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Page 2, line 6, after project“, insert 
“: Provided further, That items 2, 3, 4, 7, 8, 
9, 14, 16, and 17 shall have priority over others 
of the projects on the islands of St. Thomas 
and St. John, and items 19, 20, 22, 27, and 29 
shail have priority over others of the proj- 
ects on the island of St. Croix: Provided fur- 
ther, That funds shall be available for the 
purposes specified in section 2 on other proj- 
ects without regard to the priorities so estab- 
lished,” 

Page 7, lines 11 and 12, strike out “to be 
immediately available and to remain available 
until expended.” 

Page 7, line 12, after “expended”, insert 
“$2,028,420 to be available in 1945, and 
$2,000,000 in each of the following 4 years, 
each yearly sum to remain available until 
expended.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Re- 
serving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
as I understand the amendment, it 
merely distributes over a period of 5 years 
the money the House made available for 
the current fiscal year? 

Mr, BELL. That is the effect of one 
amendment. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. The 
other amendments merely give priority 
to projects the committee has approved? 

Mr. BELL. That is correct. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. The 
gentleman’s committee is in favor of 
these amendments? 

Mr. BELL. Our committee had a 
meeting the other day, and these amend- 
ments were agreed to unanimously. 

Mr. LECOMPTE, Reserving the right 
to object, Mr. Speaker, it is true, is it not, 
that the amendments we considered in 
our committee were the ones the Senate 
adopted? 

Mr. BELL. That is correct. We had 
before us the report coming from the 
Senate committee on H. R. 5029. The 
amendments now under consideration 
appeared in that report, and we agreed 
to them. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. We more or less 
anticipated the action of the Senate and 
considered those amendments before 
they were actually in the bill? 

Mr. BELL. As I understand, the bill 
Was passed yesterday unchanged from 
the report that came from the Tydings 
committee. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. I withdraw my res- 
ervation of objection, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I- 


ask unanimous consent to extend my 
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remarks in the Appendix of the RECORD 
and include therein an editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Rrcorp, 
and insert two editorials, one from the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer and one from the 
Cleveland Press. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 


FIRST SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION 
BILL, 1945 : 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 5587) 
making appropriations to supply defi- 
ciencies in certain appropriations for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1944, and for 
prior fiscal years, and to provide supple- 
mental appropriations for the fiscal years 
ending June 30, 1945, and June 30, 1946, 
and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 5587, with 
Mr. Bonner in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Commit- 
tee rose yesterday, the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr, Tarver] was pending, and is now 
under consideration. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, there was no provision 
inserted in this bill which had more 
careful consideration than the provision 
which has been stricken out on this tech- 
nical point of order. I think there was 
no proposition for which there was more 
widespread demand than this appro- 
priation. The approprigtion provides 
for the compilation of statistics which 
will be needed in planning for the post- 
war period and providing for reconstruc- 
tion and reconversion. We were in re- 
ceipt of requests from a large number of 
industrial, commercial, labor, and other 
business organizations over the country. 
The need for this activity was stressed 
during the recent campaign, in which 
the candidates for the office of Chief 
Executive of the United States pointedly 
called attention to the fact that insuffi- 
cient provision had been made for plan- 
ning and post-war organization. It was 
in response to this practically universal 
demand that the Bureau of the Budget 
submitted an estimate which the com- 
mittee here included in this bill. The 
proposal is approved also by the various 
governmental departments affected— 
the Department of Commerce, the De- 
partment of Labor, and the Department 
of Agriculture, and all are cooperating 
in the project. It is an integrated pro- 
gram, each part essential to the whole. 

It was testified before our committee 
that it would in no way interfere with 
manpower problems. Mr. Capt, Director 
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of the Census, charged with the duty of 
carrying out this provision, said in re- 
sponse to an inquiry: ; 

We are particularly determined that It be 
not permitted to interfere. Insofar as we 
are able, we have issued instructions to our 
field force, which is in the formative state 
at the moment, that we first look to people 
who would normaily not be available for 
regular jobs, and not take people from the 
normal labor force under any circumstances, 
giving first preference to honorably dis- 
charged veterans who are able to do our 
work, to members of their families, and the 
families of men still in the service. 


So that this provision will in no way 
interfere with the war program. 

I shall include at this point a partial 
list of business organizations which hav2 
urged this appropriation, indicating the 
imperative necessity for securing data 
of this character for use in post-war 
planning: 

The American Management Associa- 
tion. 

The National Association of Master 
Plumbers. 

The National Association of Miscella- 
neous and Ornamental Iron Manufac- 
tures. 

The National Lumber Manufacturers 
Association. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. 

The Model Industry Association. 

The National Electrical Manufactur- 
ers Association. 

The National Boot and Shoe Manu- 
facturers Association. 

A ane American Iron and Steel Insti- 
ute. 

The Toilet Goods Association. 

The Aeronautical Chamber of Com- 
merce of America. 

The American Newspaper Publishers 
Association. 

The Automotive and Aviation Parts 
Manufacturers, - 

The American Paper and Pulp Asso- 
ciation. 

The Association of American Rail- 
roads. 

The Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce. 

The National Industrial Advertisers 
Association. > 

The National Association of Purchas- 
ing Agents. 

The National Paint, Varnish, and Lac- 
quer Association. 
© The National Standard Parts Associa- 

on. 

The Society of the Plastics Industry. 

The United Typothetae of America. 

The Valve Manufacturers Association. 
; ane Structural Ciay Products Insti- 
ute. 

The United States Rubber Co. 

The Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 

The B. F. Goodrich Co. of Akron. 

The Lockheed Aircraft Corporation. 

The Century Electric Co. 

The Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co. 

1 National Retail Dry Goods Associa- 
on. 

National Coffee Association. 

The National Association of Retail 
Druggists. 

National-American Wholesale Gro- 
cers’ Association. i 

Milk Industry Foundation. 

The Jewelers, 
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Hardware Age. 

General Foods Corporation. 

The Coca-Cola Co. 

California & Hawaiian Sugar Refining 
Corporation, Ltd. 

Associated Credit Bureaus of America. 

United Fresh Fruit and Vegetable 
Association. 

In addition, the program has also been 
endorsed by the Census Advisory Com- 
mittee of the American Statistical Asso- 
ciation, the American Marketing Asso- 
ciation, and the American Industry As- 
sociation. There has been no business 
objection to, or criticism of, the program 
on any grounds or from any quarter. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri has expired. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Missouri have 5 additional min- 
utes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I yield to 
the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. TARVER. Since the amendment 
which I have offered merely restores lan- 
guage which the committee had placed in 
the bill originally, with the change made 
necessary by the ruling of the Chair on 
a technical point of order, I assume from 
the gentleman’s remarks that he, as 
chairman of the committee, is approv- 
ing the amendment offered? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. We ap- 
prove of the amendment in every respect 
and ask that the amendment be agreed 
to. There was complete agreement upon 
the part of the committee as to the pro- 
gram as a whole. The committee re- 
ported the proposed appropriations 
unanimously. There was no objection of 
any kind, from any source, either in the 
committee, from representatives of the 
departments; or upon the part of any 
Member of the Congress who appeared 
before the committee. The need of this 
provision is so well established that be- 
yond peradventure of doubt it will be 
added .by the Senate when it goes to 
that body. 

Attention has been called repeatedly, 
Mr. Chairman, to the utter futility of 
raising technical points of order against 
important provisions of this character. 
Certainly the House of Representatives 
should be permitted to pass upon these 
matters of such import and allowed to 
legislate, instead of shunting all such 
legislation against which some technical 
point of order may be raised, to the other 
body and then accepting it when it comes 
back in conference. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. Chairman, in order to 
refresh our memories as to the position 
in which we find ourselves, let me review 
briefly the parliamentary situation. 
Yesterday the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. Kerre] made a point of order 
against the paragraph which provided 
$5,500,000 for further prosecution of the 
agricultural census. The point of order 
was sustained. The language used 
would have made that money available 
until the end of 1946, 6 months beyond 
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the period covered by the bill. The 
amendment that was then offered by the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Tarver], 
now pending, attempts to reinsert the 
$5,500,000, the same amount of money, to 
be spent in 6 months’ less time: Obvi- 
ously there is some inconsistency there, 
because if the money is for 6 months’ 
less time, they should-not need as much 
money, but the money is still in there for 
the same amount. I was not too sure as 
to why the urgency for this until I re- 
ceived one of my home State papers this 
morning, which carried this paragraph: 

The Federal agricultural census of South 
Dakota will begin January 2, 1945. The State 
has been divided into four districts, and an 
enumerator will be appointed for each 
through the office of the Democratic national 
committeeman, Davidson County is in the 
fourth district. Davidson County will have 
three subenumerators, to be paid $10 a day. 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CASE. Sorry, but not now. Is 
there any urgency that calls for an ap- 
propriation of $5,500,000 on a work pro- 
gram of a census which has not yet be- 
gun? Originally this program was set 
up and $600,000 appropriated for setting 
up the work. Then an appropriation of 
$7,250,000 was made for carrying on the 
work after January 1, 1945. How can 
anybody today say that an emergency 
exists for appropriating $5,500,000 when 
$7,250,000 were already available for 
work yet to begin? Nobody knows yet 
whether there is an emergency or wheth- 
er there will be any deficiency unless they 
want to extend the funds before the work 
is begun. 

This whole question goes back to the 
manpower problem. This very bill in the 
preceding paragraph carries $10,000,000 
to assist in procuring more labor to meet 
an emergency in farm labor. In the 
hearings there is testimony by the head 
of the Veterans’ Administration, General 
Hines, that there is a critical shortage of 
nurses. The defenders of this amend- 
ment have said it was hoped to use some 
women employees, and yet General Hines 
says there is a critical need for more 
nurses in the Veterans’ Administration, 
in the Army and in the Navy. 

As for the statement of the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. Tarver] yester- 
day that it was important as a matter 
of food production, the testimony on this 
item in the hearings was that “one of 
the primary purposes of this census 
was to know what the war has done to 
our farms, and for reconversion.” All 
in the post-war period. Bless you, the 
papers have been full of stories in the 
last day or two about the manpower sit- 
uation in relation to war production, 
General Somervell, Secretary Patterson, 
and Mr. Krug have all said that the par- 
amount need is to get ammunition and 
tires for the front and that more men 
and women are needed for war produc- 
tion. You have read that ammunition 
is being rationed at the front now. 
Therefore, what justification is there for 
appropriating five and one-half million 
dollars to expend for hiring 30,000 work- 
ers in a farm-census program for post- 
war use when the important need is to 
get more production, to get more am- 
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munition for the boys at the front? 
No man can justify this amendment to 
the American public today if there is a 
shortage of manpower in production, as 
has been stated. I hope you will vote 
it down. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask to be recognized for 5 
minutes in opposition to the gentle- 
man's position. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that the gentleman 
has already spoken on this amendment. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to speak 
for 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Cannon]? 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Chairman, I ob- 
ject. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the pending amendment. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, since 
coming to Congress I have never posed 
as an agricultural expert other than the 
time I presented the gigantic string bean 
for the preview of the Congress—a 
bean grown by a Victory gardener up in 
my district. 

So I am of the opinion we from the 
highly industrialized districts that pay 
the taxes should be more concerned 
about these various agricultural pro- 
grams. So it is with reluctance, not 
being an agriculturist, that I inject my- 
self into a debate of this nature. 

However, yesterday afternoon I ob- 
served with a great deal of interest the 
fanatical zeal with which the distin- 
guished Representatives of the farm 
States hopped to their feet to defend 
this amendment asking an additional 
$5,000,000 to an already $7,000,000 allo- 
cation to secure statistical information 
on farm production, or farm census, or 
whatever you want to call it, which, in 
my estimation, even after it is compiled 
will be about as stale and useless as 
some of the millions of dozens of eggs 
we now have in storage. 

If I heard and understood correctly, 
it will keep on the pay roll from 28,000 
to 30,000 people. 

Well, this amendment should be voted 
down in a very definite manner. The 
great State of Pennsylvania, which I 
represent, highly industrialized, with 
10,000,000 people, are paying approxi- 
mately 10 percent of the Federal taxes, 
The workers of Pennsylvania, who by the 
sweat of their brow, are producing this 
tax money, are fed up on this type of 
spending. 

It is about time for the Members of this 
House to cut out and curtail unnec- 
essary expenditures during this war 
period and get down to the all-impor- 
tant job of putting people into produc- 
tive enterprise to turn out the guns, am- 
munition, and equipment to win the 
war and not be creating programs that 
are competitive with war industries. 

No greater contribution could be made 
to the war effort here today than to kill 
this whole census appropriation rather 
than increase it by $5,000,000 as the 
amendment proposes. 
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Let us take out of the lush pasture of 
political patronage these 27,000 to 30,000 
census takers and permit them to find 
jobs providing foodstuffs on the farm 
rather than providing figures on paper 
that nobody reads or is concerned with to 
any great extent. 

When the boys on the firing line and 
in the fox holes return and hear about 
some of this useless spending in cen- 
sus taking they will have plenty to say 
about it and a lot of other things. 

I sincerely hope the membership of 
this House will vote down this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that all debate on this amendment do 
now close. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I trust 
the gentleman will not press that motion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. TARER]. 

The question was taken, and the Chair 
announced that the ayes had it. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask for a division. 

The CHAIRMAN. Those in favor of 
the motion will rise and be counted. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair calls the 
attention of the gentleman to the fact 
that we are in the middle of a vote. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I am 
offering a preferential motion. I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will ask 
the gentleman to reconsider, because we 
are in the midst of taking a vote on a 
motion at this time. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I am 
offering a preferentia! motion now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair cannot 
recognize the gentleman at this time for 
that purpose. 

The question is on the motion offered 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
‘TABER}. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 71, nays 18. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, I ob- 
ject to the vote on the ground that a 
quorum is not present and I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I hope 
the Chair will count those going out 
on the other side of the aisle. 

The CHAIRMAN. One hundred and 
six Members are present, a quorum. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. Cannon of 
Missouri and Mr. TABER. 

The Committee again divided; and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 97, 
noes 32. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. Tarver]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Cannon of Mis- 
souri) there were—ayes 26, noes 81. 
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Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I demand tellers, and pending that 
I move that the Committee do now rise. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman from 
Missouri. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Cannon of Mis- 
souri) there were—ayes 37, noes 98. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. CANNON of 
Missouri and Mr. TABER. 

The Committee again divided and the 
tellers reported there were ayes 46 and 
noes 104. 
` So the motion was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Cannon] has de- 
manded tellers on the Tarver amend- 
ment. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed Mr. Cannon of Missouri 
and Mr. Taser to act as tellers. 

The Committee again divided; and the 
tellers reported there were ayes 48 and 
noes 109. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The genileman will 
state it. 

Mr. KEEFE. As I understand the sit- 
uation, a motion to close debate on the 
pending section and all amendments 
thereto was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is 
mistaken. The motion was only on the 
amendment, 

Mr. KEEFE. So that further debate 
upon the section is in order? 

The CHAIRMAN. It is in order. The 
gentleman from Missouri will proceed. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, under the law an agricultural cen- 
sus will begin January 2. This is the 
customary census always held between 
the decennial censuses and an appro- 
priation has already been made for that 
purpose in a previous appropriation bill. 
It, of course, is particularly important 
this year because of the unprecedented 
changes which have taken place, and the 
critical need for current information. 
This proposal is merely to supplement 
the regular agricultural census by 
broadening the range of inquiry to in- 
clude certain data needed by business 
and the Government for post-war plan- 
ning. Under this additional appropria- 
tion, the census enumerator, when he 
propounds the stereotyped questions re- 
quired by the agricultural census, will 
ask the additional questions eliciting the 
information contemplated in the buaget 
estimate and asked by the various busi- 
ness organizations urging the adoption 
of the estimate. I do not recall in my 
service on the Committee on Appropri- 
ations any measure on which we have 
had as many requests from representa- 
tive business organizations, labor or- 
ganizations, commercial organizations 
throughout the country as we have had 
for this item. Everyone realizes that the 
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European phase of the war will be con- 
cluded in 1945, and certainly the Jap- 
anese war should be over not later than 
1946. 

We must not make the mistake this 
time we made after the last war and find 
ourselves suddenly confronted by peace- 
time conditions for which we have made 
no preparations. As a matter of fact, 
the need will be greater this time than 
before, because the war has lasted 
longer, more men have been enrolled in 
the armed forces; more men have been 
recruited for war industries, and busi- 
ness and economic conditions have been 
more completely disorganized than ever 
before in modern history. 

The need for advance planning has 
been recognized from the beginning. The 
President instituted an agency for this 
purpose which by a vote of the House 
was discontinued. In the recent cam- 
paign one of the issues discussed by ev- 
ery newspaper, over every radio and 
elsewhere, was the need for planning for 
the post-war period in order to meet 
the new and novel conditions which will 
confront us at the conclusion of the war, 
and campaign speakers throughout that 
campaign stressed this need. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to proceed 
for 5 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
is the gentleman trying to filibuster? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I am trying to ask the House to 
meet one of the greatest needs before the 
American people today. There is abso- 
lutely no partisanship in anything I have 
said. There can be no partisanship in 
this proposition. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Does 
the gentleman mean to say that taking 
a farm census is the greatest need of the 
American people? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. This item 
in the bill has nothing to do with the 
farm census, That has already been pro- 
vided for and is now in process of ad- 
ministration. This is for the simulta- 
neous compilation of data requested by 
the business organizations of the Nation 
to assist in solving post-war problems 
and preventing a recurrence of the de- 
pression which followed the last war. 

Mr. ROWE. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. WILSON. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sample census of business: For all ex- 
penses of the Bureau of the Census neces- 
sary to collect, compile, analyze, and pub- 
lish a sample census of business, including 
the employment by the Director, at rates 
to be fixed by him, of personnel at the 
seat of government and elsewhere without 
regard to the Classification Act; purchase 
of books of reference, periodicals, maps, and 
newspapers; construction of tabulating ma- 
chines; printing and binding; travel 
expenses, including expenses of attendance 
at meetings concerned with the collection 
of statistics when incurred on the written 
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authority of the Secretary of Commerce; 
reimbursement for actual cost of ferry fares, 
and bridge, road, and tunnel tolls; and re- 
imbursement at not to exceed 3 cents per 
mile of employees for expenses of travel 
performed by them in privately owned au- 
tomobiles while engaged in census enumera- 
tion within the limits of their official sta- 
tions; fiscal year 1945, $1,200,000, to remain 
available until June 30, 1946. 


Mr. CASE. Mr. Chairman, I make a 
point of order against the paragraph 
just read on the ground it contains leg- 
islation unauthorized by law in an ap- 
propriation bill. The paragraph is cited 
in the report of the committee as one 
of those paragraphs containing legisla- 
tion. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. Cannon] desire 
to be heard? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, we concede the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Missouri concedes the point of or- 
der and the point of order is sustained. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

General administration: For an additional 
amcunt for general administration, fiscal 
year 1945, including the objects specified 
under this head in the Department of Com- 
merce Appropriation Act, 1945; and includ- 
ing not to exceed $2,500 for entertainment 
of officials in the field of aviation of other 
countries when specifically authorized and 
approved by the Administrator, $207,718. 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr, Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, nothing that I have 
said this morning or at any other time 
in the discussion of this bill has had any 
political implication. I have discussed 
solely and sincerely the economic merits 
of the bill. But I have been this morning 
twice refused permission to continue in 
explanations of the provisions of the bill. 
It is unprecedented, Mr. Chairman, I do 
not recall when the Member in charge 
of a bill was not allowed an additional 5 
minutes, if needed to explain the bill, 
when not discussing partisan matters. I 
have never injected politics into the dis- 
cussion of appropriations. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I decline 
to yield to the gentleman at this time. 
He objected to my proceeding when I 
was merely discussing a purely economic 
question here when, under the long-es- 
tablished procedure of this House, the 
Member in charge of a bill 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. The 
gentleman is wrong. I never objected at 
all. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. When I 
asked to proceed the gentleman reserved 
the right to object and gratuitously took 
advantage of the opportunity to make 
the ridiculous charge that I was filibus- 
tering. And under his reservation one of 
his partisans objected. It js as long as 
it is short. : 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. The 
nee is wrong. I never objected at 
all. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I ask for 
order. 

I do not recall any recent instance, 
certainly not in my experience in this 
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House, in which a Member in charge of 
a bill was not allowed an additional 5 
minutes to explain an item in the bill, 
especially when nos reason had been 
given for that exceptional discourtesy. 

Mr. Chairman, one reason why I was 
glad the election was over was that I took 
for granted we were through with these 
petty, partisan interruptions which de- 
layed and complicated the consideration 
of appropriation bills immediately pre- 
ceding the election. It is discouraging 
to see the same puerile political tactics 
resumed in the consideration of the first 
appropriation bill to be taken up fol- 
lowing the election. Certainly there is 
nothing proposed in this bill that is of 
a political nature. 

The statement read here today from a 
vicious newspaper article is without any 
foundation of fact. 

There is no provision of law under 
which the National Democratic Commit- 
tee could make these appointments and 
even if there was, there is no occasion 
for their doing it. As a matter of fact, 
there is the greatest difficulty in secur- 
ing enumerators in these farming cen- 
ters, and the Bureau is restricted largely 
to women or to returned honorably dis- 
charged veterans. 

This article is as preposterous as that 
old canard about “clear everything with 
Sidney.” Everybody knows that was a 
lie. On the face of it, the only two men 
involved could not possibly have re- 
ported any such conversation, and yet 
it was repeated and reiterated on this 
floor every time we brought in an appro- 
priation bill. It is easy to understand 
how a tale like that would be circulated 
before an election. It deceived many 
thoughtless people. But what is to be 
gained by circulating such a story as 
this, now that the election is over, and 
disrupting the deliberations of the 
House, and especially when all the enu- 
merators have already been appointed. 
It is not only pointless and as witless, but 
it has a much more sinister aspect in 
view of the importance of saving the 
country from another post-war depres- 
sion. 

If there ever was a time when par- 
tisan bickering is out of place on this 
floor, it is now. American men are dying 
on a thousand battle fronts this morning. 
American blood is flowing in rivers this 
minute. Many of the men who have 
been sent over there by virtue of the 
unanimous vote of this House will never 
come back. Hundreds of thousands of 
those who do come back will return shat- 
tered in health and in limb. And all of 
them will come back under the pressing 
necessity of getting back into civil life 
and getting started all over again. This 
provision, sought by the business inter- 
ests of the Nation, is designed to meet 
that specific need. They must not come 
back to selling apples on the street. But 
that is what they will come back to un- 
less this House stops this foolishness and 
throws politics overboard and gets down 
to legitimate business. We sent those 
boys over there. And it is up to us to 
see that they get a square deal when they 
get back. And it is just as incumbent 
on us to see that American business gets 
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a square deal. This spectacle of men 
here on the floor throwing monkey 
wrenches into the machinery will not 
help the boys—it will not help American 
business in foreign or domestic markets, 
and it will not help the monkey-wrench 
throwers. As indicative of the grave 
situation ahead and the importance of 
meeting it in a businesslike way, let me 
give you just a few representative let- 
ters from the many received by the De- 
partment and filed with the committee 
on this item. 

Here is one typical of a class of in- 
quiries being received every day: 


E. PAUL BEHLES & ASSOCIATES, INC., 
Baltimore, Md., June 13, 1938. 
BUREAU OF HOME ECONOMICS. 
United States Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

Subject: Department and apparel store 
statistics. 

GENTLEMEN: The Market Research Divi- 
sion of the Department of Commerce has 
referred us to your office for data which we 
are anxious to obtain in connection with 
our department-store planning and mcrchan- 
dise engineering. 

We would like to have: 

1. Data showing the per capita earning 
power for different cities and States for dif- 
ferent periods. 

2. The per capita purchases per annum in 
department stores, fur stores, men’s clothing, 
etc. for different cities and States. 

3. How many shoes are sold? Under $3; 
between $3 and $5; between $5 and $8. 

The same break-down in other classifica- 
tions such as: Women's dresses, hats, men’s 
clothing, furs, jewelry, etc. 

In other words, in merchandising, in vari- 
ous cities, we want to determine what price 
pina hold the greatest potential opportuni- 
ties. 

We also want to determine, what cities 
have reached the saturation point, with pres- 
ent retail set-up to the earning power of the 
community. 

We also want to determine, if possible, 
what type of city or community contributes 
most heavily to the volume of mail-order 
business. We presume that it is the smaller 
settlements, however, we should like to ascer- 
tain the dividing line. 

Kindly furnish us with such papers or 
booklets which you have available on the 
above subject. 

Also kindly place us on your mailing list 
so that we may receive your material regu- 
larly as it is issued. Thanking you, we are, 

Sincerely yours, 
E. PauL BEHLES, 

Kindly reply to the Baltimore office. 


Here is one that touches on a matter 
of interest to every doughboy who plans 
to return to farming if he gets back 
whole—or if he gets back at all: 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER CO., 
Dallas, Tez., March 9, 1938, 
Bureav oF Home ECONOMICS, 
Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 
GENTLEMEN: Do you have any statistics 
showing the average income of a Texas 
farmer? What I would like to have, if pos- 
sible, is statistics showing the average in- 
come of the farmer in the Dairy Belt, the. 
Wheat Belt, the Corn Belt, and the Cotton 
Belt. If you have this information avail- 
able, I would certainly appreciate your send- 
ing same to me. 
Yours very truly, 
GRAYSON PHILLIPS, 
Correspondent. 
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Here is one that appeals to all return- 
ing soldiers, as well as to business and 
industry: 

Tue FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa., April 27, 1938. 
SUPERINTENDENT OF DOCUMENTS, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: Would you please let me know 
whether the Government publishes infor- 
mation showing the wealth of the individual 
States in the country; also, does it publish 
figures showing the income for individual 
States, and the average income of the people 
living in the States? Have there been any 
figures prepared showing the standard of 
living as it exists in the individual States? 

If these figures are available, will you 
please let me know how they may be ob- 
tained as promptly as possible? 

Very truly yours, 
GEORGE A. D. MULLER, 
Statistician, Securities Department. 


Here is one that should have particular 
consideration. We cannot crowd all the 
American people into the great centers 
of population: 

New JERSEY Press ASSOCIATION, 
New Brunswick, N. J., January 27, 1938. 
Bureau or Home Economics, 
Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN: We are interested in your 
studies of the income of families in Ameri- 
can villages. Please send us any publications 
of these studies that are available and we 
shall be glad to pay any cost that is involved. 

Sincerely, 
CHARLES L. ALLEN, 
Executive Secretary. 


The need for statistics on individual 
localities is illustrated in this letter: 


First NATIONAL BANK, 
Lincoln, III., January 7, 1938. 
UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Bureau of Home Economics, 
Washington, D. C. 
GENTLEMEN: We are writing to ask if you 
will please send to us copies of the following 
releases from the Study of Consumer Pur- 
chases (A W. P. A. Project): 
Distribution of Families by Income and 
Family Type—1935-36, tables 2002-1, 
Median Family Income in Specified Cities, 
1935-36, CS 2-1. 
We are particularly interested in statistics 
for the city of Lincoln, Ill. 
Thanking you in advance, we are 
Yours very truly, 
PAUL T. BETZ, 
Executive Vice President, 


The dependence of business on the ac- 
curacy and completeness of these reports 
is indicated in the following letter: 


RICHMOND TIMES-DISPATCH, 
Richmond, Va., July 11, 1939. 
UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Bureau of Home Economics, Study of 
Consumer Purchases, 
Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN: We have just seen table 
16182-1 (preliminary release) showing a 
study of distribution of families by income 
and family type, 1935-36, for 33 villages in 
Georgia, South Carolina, North Carolina, 
and Mississippi. 

If you have a comparable study which cov- 
ers the State of Virginia we would like very 
much to receive a copy. 

Yours very truly, 
ERICK. SAL, 
Local Advertising Manager. 


This letter indicates the wide range of 


business interests applying for informa- 
tion of this character: 
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MARYLAND STATE PLANNING 


COMMISSION, 
Baltimore, Md., April 21, 1938. 
Dr. Day MONROE, j 
Bureau of Home Economics, United States 
Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dan Dr. Monroe: We are making a study 
of recreational facilities in the State of 
Maryland in cooperation with the National 
Park Service. In this connection, we would 
like to obtain income data for the counties 
of Maryland and principal cities and towns, 
if possible, as follows: 

1. Number of persons or families, by in- 
come groups. 

2, Approximate amount of per capita or 
per family marginal income. 

8. Number of persons or families with prob- 
able submarginal incomes. 

Mr. Harold Merrill, acting counselor, Re- 
gion No. 2, of the National Resources Com- 
mittee, has suggested that data on the above 
subjects might be available from your con- 
sumer purchases and real property inventory 
studies. 

If you have available any bulletin material 
bearing on these subjects, it will be appreci- 
ated if you can find it possible to send us 
copies. 

Yours very truly, 
FRANCIS D. PRIEDLEIN, 
Executive Secretary, 


Here is a letter submitting the type of 
inquiry perhaps most frequently re- 
ceived: 

Cote & Co., 
Memphis, Tenn., October 24, 1938. 
BUREAU OF ECONOMICS, 
Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN: We understand that you have 
a survey on family incomes in cities, villages, 
and farms in the various parts of the country. 

Will you kindly advise us where we might 
obtain one of these surveys and its cost? 

Cordially, 
Lester W. COLE, 
CoLE & Co. 


This request indicates the failure of 
general statistics to furnish the detailed 
data which a survey of the character 
proposed to be secured through the pend- 
ing bill will supply: 


Syracuse CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Syracuse, N. Y., December 31, 1937. 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN: There appeared in the Syra- 
cuse Herald several nights ago an article re- 
vealing a Federal survey showing the family 
earnings in small towns. I understand that 
the study was requested by the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, following plans drawn 
by the Social Science Research Council, and 
was conducted in cooperation with the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics. 

I would very much like to have a break- 
down of this information if it were possible 
to obtain same. 

The article to which I refer said nothing 
about the situation in New York State. Un- 
doubtedly these figures did appear in the 
study. I trust it will be possible for you to 
favor us with a copy of the complete infor- 
mation. 

Cordially yours, 
FREDERICK E, Norton, 
Secretary. 


Mr. Chairman, let me appeal to my 
friends on both sides of the aisle to sup- 
port the committee and the pending bill. 
The bill under discussion was reported 
out by the unanimous vote of the com- 
mittee. There was not a dissenting vote. 
Why not give American business and 
American armies assurance that while 
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they are united on the military front 
abroad, and the economic front here at 
home, we are united on the legislative 
front here on this floor. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the pro forma amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, in view of the refer- 
ence which the gentleman from Missouri 
made to the newspaper article I read, I 
think I should state a few facts with re- 
gard to the newspaper. The implication 
was that this was a newspaper article 
from some obscure paper that was inter- 
ested in putting forth a prejudiced po- 
litical viewpoint. Actually, the para- 
graph I read is from the Daily Republic, 
of Mitchell, S. Dak., which was the most 
ardent advocate for the New Deal in the 
recent election that we had in the State 
of South Dakota. The Daily Republic 
is one of the principal newspapers in the 
State, is the only newspaper in the State 
with full leased-wire services of both the 
Associated Press and United Press. It 
has an exceptionally large circulation 
for a newspaper in its area. The column 
from which I read the article is a column 
entitled “The Soap Box,” by Jack Bailey, 
who has been both on the Daily Republic 
and in his previous connection on the 
Aberdeen American News, recognized as 
the most outspoken New Deal columnist 
in the State of South Dakota. 

I did not read quite all of that para- 
graph and possibly I should read it in 
full now so that the committee may have 
the entire text. 

A Federal agricultural census of South Da- 
kota will begin January 2,1945. * * * The 
State has been divided into four districts, and 


.an enumerator will be appointed for each 


through the offices of the Democratic na- 
tional committeeman * * Davison 
County is in the fouth district. * * * The 
enumerator for this division will be A. O. 
Steensland, of Beresford, former head of the 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation for South 
Dakota and an ex-State senator. 


I might interpose that Mr. Steensland 
is a distinguished citizen of the State, a 
former Democratic Party official in the 
State of South Dakota, and was the 
party’s candidate for Governor a few 
years ago. The item concludes with this 
sentence: 


Davison County will have three sub- 
enumerators to be paid $10 a day. 


So the item is not from Republican au- 
thority; it comes as a simple news com- 
ment in a column in the most independ- 
ent newspaper in South Dakota, by the 
most outspoken New Deal columnist we 
have in South Dakota. Ne ther the pa- 
per nor the columnist could have had any 
partisan or prejudiced purpose in carry- 
ing the item in the edition which reached 
Washington this morning. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to say on the 
most careful consideration that regard- 
less of who this man is or whom he 
represents or what his political opinions 
are, there is absolutely no truth in his 
statement. The law does not provide or 
permit political consideration in making 
these appointments. As a matter of 
fact, as has been said, the Department 
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is having great difficulty in securing 
enumerators. As everybody knows, they 
have had difficulty getting anybody to 
take these positions. The result is that 
practically all of the enumerators will be 
women or honorably discharged veterans. 
So great has been the difficulty in 
securing personnel that the State Ad- 
ministrator for the State of Missouri— 
the State head of the activity—had to 
be brought in from the outside and is a 
permanent employee of the Bureau of 
the Census here in Washington. There 
is no law, and the gentleman cannot cite 
any law, under which appointments 
under the Census would have to be re- 
ferred to or cleared by any political or- 
ganization. It is to be regretted that 
so reprehensible a consideration should 
be injected into a nonpartisan matter of 
such vital concern to the entire country. 

Mr, TABER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that all debate on this paragraph do now 
close, 

The motion was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Technical development: For an additional 
amount, fiscal year 1945, for technical devel- 
opment, including the objects specified under 
this head in the Department of Commerce 
Appropriation Act, 1945, $62,000. 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL, Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words, 

Mr. Chairman, I would not ask for the 
floor at this time if I were not greatly 
agitated by some of the remarks that 
have been made, regarding this farm cen- 
sus. I think it is time that the country 
woke up to the fact that somebody has 
to do a little work with their hands. I 
guarantee that there would be fewer 
applications for some of these fat jobs if 
the assignment had been given for them 
to get out and hoe potatoes or pick peas, 
or do something else of a manual nature. 
I am here to say that if the Government 
is so anxious to give out jobs, it is time 
that some of the interested parties got 
a chance to do real manual labor and 
harvest the crops and produce food for 
victory that we must have if we expect 
to win this war. Now there is a serious 
question in my mind whether, even if 
this amount of money is appropriated 
for an agricultural census, you will be 
able to get enough people to take the 
census, because you cannot get enough 
agricultural workers at the present time. 
They are drafting men into the armed 
forces by the hundreds from the farms 
in my district so that there are not 
enough to do the ordinary farm work. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I yield 
to the distinguished gentleman from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I was just curious 
to inquire, representing a great farming 
district in the city of Boston, whether 
or not crops are taken care of, grown, 
produced and picked during January, 
February, and March? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Well, 
the only answer I can give the gentle- 
man is that about April they will start 
importing a lot of workers from Jamaica 
and other points south. They will be 
brought into my district in up-State New 
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York and put to work. At the same 
time, they are drafting boys off the farms 
in my district so that there are not 
enough farm labcrers to even plant the 
crops, to say nothing of harvesting 
them. For that reason, I think we 
should give serious thought to the lack 
of farm labor before we start wrangling 
over an item of $5,000,000. As a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Agriculture, I, 
for one, believe that these funds could 
be put to better use if they were used 
for something else besides an agricul- 
tural census at this time. 

Mr, ROWE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. ROWE Am I to assume from the 
statement made by the majority leader, 
that in the early part of the year, the 
farmers of this country have nothing to 
do? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Appar- 
ently. That is what I gathered also. 
But after all, our distinguished friend 
is from Boston, from the “agricultural” 
district of Boston. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I yield. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentlemen, of 
course, stretched the point and drew an 
inference which was not justified. The 
gentlemen had talked about utilizing 
these jobs for picking crops. I was just 
inquiring what crops are grown during 
January, February, and March? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. It will 
not be too long before we will be think- 
ing about these things. I repeat, crops 
must be planted before they are grown 
or harvested. I think we ought to fore- 
stall any appropriation of $5,000,000 for 
an agricultural census. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

GENERAL LAND OFFICE 

Salaries: For an additional amount for 
personal services in the District of Columbia, 
fiscal year 1945, $20,000. . 


Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word 
and do so for the purpose of inquiring 
from the chairman of the committee 
what justification there is for the in- 
crease in appropriation to the office of 
the High Commissioner of the Philip- 
pine Islands, which I had understood, 
was dormant, in view of the existing con- 
ditions and relations. While the amount 
involved is comparatively small, only 
eighteen or twenty thousand dollars, I 
am curious to know the justification for 
any added expense to that office. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, this is looking forward; it antici- 
pates what might happen or what is ex- 
pected to happen in the near future. 

It was impossible to tell, at the time the 
Budget estimate was made—and the 
time it was considered by the committee, 
just what would develop. We feel certain 
that within a few months there will be 
changes over there of great importance. 
With that in view, the Budget recom- 
mended, and the committee unanimously 
adopted this provision, so as to be ina 
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position to meet any exigencies which 
might arise. 

Mr. COLE of New York. By that does 
the gentleman mean they anticipate the 
possibility that the United States High 
Commissioner of the Philippines would 
actually move his office back to the Phil- 
ippine Islands? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. There is 
every indication at the present time that 
it is merely a matter of time before that 
very happy consummation may be 
realized. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Then it is 
intended that as soon as the Philippines 
are liberated, the United States High 
Commissioner will return to the Philip- 
pines? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Yes; of 
course, when that occurs it is necessary 
for us to be in a position to meet the 
emergency. There may be some prelim- 
inary expenses, also, incident to his re- 
turn. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sun River project, Mont., $110,000. 


Mr. O'CONNOR of Montana. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

My purpose is to inquire from the 
chairman of the subcommittee what 
prompted the committee to leave out the 
$400,000 provided for the construction of 
transmission lines from Fort Peck to 
Williston, N. Dak., and to Glendive, 
Mont. They were provided for, for the 
development of war food products. This 
amount was cleared by the Bureau of 
the Budget and was supported by the 
Bureau of Reclamation. It seems to me 
that as a war food project, having been 
sc established already, it should have 
been included in this bill. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I do not 
think there was any difference of opinion 
in the committee from that expressed by 
the gentleman from Montana, but along 
with other items which needed further 
investigation and which, in the short 
time we had to bring this bill to the floor, 
we were not able to give adequate con- 
sideration, and which, in view of the 
further fact that the need was not a mat- 
ter of pressing concern, were deferred 
without prejudice, to the regular com- 
mittee. 

The omission does not mean that there 
was any doubt on the part of the com- 
mittee as to the importance and neces- 
sity of this provision, but we were not in 
a position to give this and certain other 
projects the attention they should have. 
For that reason we left this item to the 
regular subcommittee, which has charge 
of the Interior Department appropria- 
tion bill, to be brought up early in the 
next Congress. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Then as I under- 
stand the position of the chairman, it is 
that the amount will be allowed later 
on in the regular bill. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I do not 
know as to the amount that can be 
allowed. That is a matter that will be 
under consideration when the estimate 
is taken up in the next session, but atten- 
tion will be given to the project, and the 
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omission of the item now in no way mili- 
tates against its ultimate approval. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks at this point in the Recorp 
concerning the Sun River project in 
Montana, and, likewise, concerning the 
item of $400,000 with reference to the 
construction of transmission lines out of 
Fort Peck. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Montana? 

There was no objection. 

SUN RIVER, MONT., PROJECT 


Mr. O’CONNOR. Mr. Chairman, what 
is known as the Sun River project in 
Montana is one of the first to be estab- 
lished and has been very successful in 
bringing into production farm products 
theretofore arid lands. As part of the 
system of irrigation there was established 
years ago what might be termed an old 
wood-stave siphon. It has been in use 
upward of 30 years, and with the con- 
stant use and washing of water debris, 
and so forth, it is in a state of almost 
complete dilapidation. 

This $110,000 item included in the bill 
is made necessary to build a concrete 
siphon that will last for nearly a century. 
This construction cannot be delayed any 
longer without endangering the entire 
irrigation operations. My understanding 
is that there is $43,000 available to apply 
on that account now, and according to 
the best information it will take that 
sum plus the $110,000 to build the con- 
crete siphon with some small back fills, 
and so forth. 

This item is supported by the Bureau 
of Reclamation and has been recom- 
mended by the Bureau of the Budget. 


FORT PECK PROJECT, MONTANA 


The $400,000 item mentioned in the 
Fort Peck project in Montana is to meet 
the cost of work on two power lines of 
the Fort Peck power system. One of 
these power lines runs to Glendive, Mont., 
and the other runs to Williston, N. Dak. 
The Glendive line is under construction 
at the present time to serve irrigation and 
pumping plants. These projects have 
been constructed during the war as war- 
food projects. The estimated total cost 
of the Glendive line is $1,542,000 of which 
$717,800 already has been expended. 

This is a. irrigation item, and it is very 
important to the production of war foods 
and, after the war, farm production. 

This item is supported by the Bureau 
of Reclamation and has been recom- 
mended by the Bureau of the Budget and 
should be included in this bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Gaging streams: For an additional amount 
for gaging streams, fiscal year 1945, $80,000; 
and the amount that shall be available only 
for cooperation with States or municipalities 
is hereby increased to $1,180,000, 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer the following amendment which I 
send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr, ELLSWORTH: On 
page 28, after line 26, insert: 

“Bureau of Mines: For an additional 
amount for mining experiment stations, 
fiscal year 1945, including the objects speci- 
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fied under this head in the Interior Depart- 
ment Appropriation Act, 1945, $160,000.” 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Chairman, 
this item is one of the small items on the 
list of deferred items which the chair- 
man mentioned a moment ago, deferred 
by the committee without prejudice, with 
the understanding that such items would 
be regularly considered when the regular 
appropriation bill came along. This item 
was deferred, as I understand it, for two 
principal reasons: One, that it is not 
urgent at this time and can be handled 
later when the next regular appropria- 
tion bill is considered. The other is that 
the work specified in these projects listed 
in the $160,000 request, could be done at 
other laboratories. 

The facts regarding this particular 
item are these. The laboratory referred 
to is a new electrometallurgical labora- 
tory at Albany, Oreg., which was com- 
pleted only 3 or 4 months ago. It was 
placed in operation shortly after the be- 
ginning of the fiscal year. The present 
appropriation for basic maintenance and 
operating was set up last year and the 
Bureau of Mines informs me that the 
laboratory was completed some 3 months 
ago and is now ready for operation and 
that it has a maintenance crew and oper- 
ating crew on the job. It is a fine labora- 
tory, costing some $500,000, and I feel 
that the appropriation item for full 
operation during the coming 6 months 
should be included in this bill. 

As to the second reason, that the work 
proposed is being done or can be done 
at other laboratories, in the hearings Dr. 
Dean, of the Bureau of Mines said that 
the work proposed to be done at the 
Albany laboratory could not be done at 
other plants. 

The history of the item is this. The 
Bureau made a request totaling $365,000, 
but in listing provisions for this labora- 
tory the Bureau of the Budget eliminated 
two projects, and submitted a different 
estimate of $160,000 which sum is in- 
cluded in this amendment. 

The basis for making operating appro- 
priations which seems to have been es- 
tablished for the new laboratory, is the 
same as the basis established for other 
large laboratories, operated by the Bu- 
reau of Mines, with this exception, that 
the basic appropriation such as was 
granted this laboratory a year ago calls 
for a basic maintenance and operation 
amount which is just enough to keep the 
doors open, 

In the case of the other laboratories, 
project funds come from other appro- 
priations. In the case of this laboratory, 
the appropriation has to be made di- 
rectly for it. So the situation with re- 
spect to this new laboratory is different 
from the other several laboratories that 
the Bureau operates; hence the urgency 
of the situation and the reason why I 
take the time of the House at this point 
to ask that the amendment appropriat- 
ing $160,000 to keep this laboratory in 
operation during the next 6 months be 
adopted. 

The work that will be done bears di- 
rectly upon the war problem. They are 
working on the electro development of 
lead and zinc. Lead, as you know, has 
been placed on the allocation list as a 
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scarce metal. These metals will be used 
in making cartridge brass. Another 
project is for the recovery of nickel and 
another is for the production of an en- 
tirely new rust-resistant metal known as 
zirconium. This laboratory cannot go 
to work on these problems until the next 
fiscal year beginning July 1 unless this 
amendment is adopted. 

The laboratory is a new one. It was 
authorized by a war Congress. It has 
been constructed during the war period 
and it is working on metal matters di- 
rectly bearing on the conduct of the war. 
I therefore submit that this is urgent 
and that the appropriation should be 
granted. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Has the Government 
invested anything in this laboratory? 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Yes; a half-mil- 
lion dollars. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Has the Government 
the equipment there and the chemists 
who can carry on this work? 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. It would have to 
employ a few men, I think totaling some- 
thing under 30 if all these projects are 
undertaken. They have about 23 em- 
ployees now. All of the equipment is 
installed and it is a beautiful plant. I 
was through it myself about 2 months 
ago and it is one of the finest plants in 
the country. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Oregon [Mr. ELLSWORTH]. 

Mr. Chairman, this laboratory is one 
of the newer laboratories. It has re- 
cently been established and is not yet 
in complete operation. In addition to 
that it is proposed to initiate there a 
character of work which is now being 
handled in various other laboratories in 
other parts of the country. There is, 
naturally, a possibility that there may be 
some duplication if work proceeds im- 
mediately before there has been oppor- 
tunity for correlation of the work of 
these laboratories. For this rease> the 
project seems to require additional study 
for which time was not available before 
this bill came to the floor, and in view of 
the fact there was no emergency and 
that certain various phases of this work 
are already under way in other estab- 
lishments, it was thought best to defer 
this proposition for consideration by the 
regular subcommittee, which will start 
hearings on the Interior appropriation 
bill shortly after the beginning of the 
next session. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I yield to 
the gentleman from Oregon. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. I believe in the 
hearings it was stated, was it not, that 
the principal project which the Budget 
allowed in the estimate could not be done 
at the other laboratories and that the 
other laboratories were already operat- 
ing up to capacity? I believe that was 
stated by Dr. Dean in the hearings? 


1944 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I do not 

recall the exact statement to which the 

gentleman refers but on page 297 of the 
hearings I said to Dr. Dean: 

You tell us here on the first page of your 
section of the justifications that immediately 
after the renovation period, because of the 
lack of research facilities and of operating 
funds, it has been found necessary to utilize 
other stations of the Bureau, particularly 
those at Salt Lake City, Boulder City, and 
Pullman, in carrying out the development 
work on certain problems of special develop- 
ment to the Pacific Northwest? 


Because those stations were available, 
we thought it best to defer the matter 
so that it would have sufficient study to 
insure an integrated plan when the work 
was finally undertaken. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Oregon. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Cannon of Mis- 
souri) there were—ayes 31, noes 50. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, in 
view of the vote taken last night on the 
bill providing fo- an additional clerk for 
the Members of Congress, I ask unani- 
mous consent to return to page 2 in order 
that I may offer an amendment after 
line 9. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, by direction of the Committee on 
Appropriations I am instructed to say 
that we have no objection to the inclu- 
sion of this amendment. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I wish to say that 
I realize, and every Member of the House 
realizes, because it was made clear on 
yesterday, that not only can a Member 
who desires to do so object to the unani- 
mous-consent request submitted by the 
gentleman from Missouri, but any Mem- 
ber can, when the amendment is offered, 
make a point of order against the amend- 
ment upon the ground that the appro- 
priation is not authorized by law. 

While I am opposed to the enactment 
of the proposed law, opposed it on its 
passage yesterday, and opposed to the 
making of the appropriation which his 
amendment will propose, and shall not 
vote for the making of the appropriation, 
I do not feel it is my duty to place my 
individual will as one Member of this 
House against the will of the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the membership of the 
House as expressed on yesterday. So far 
as I am concerned I shall not object to 
the request made by the gentleman from 
Missouri, nor shall I submit a point of 
order against the amendment when it is 
proposed. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
reserving the right to object, I should 
like to ask the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. Cocuran] whether he feels this is 
a good way to legislate? 

Mr. COCHRAN. May I say to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio that I have operated 
here since last Friday along the lines 
suggested to me by members of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. I do not think 
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that it is a good way to legislate to put 
legislative riders on appropriation bills. 
But you have about 15 in this bill. By 
reason of the fact that the committee 
said they are essential, I would be the 
last one to make a point of order against 
any of them. The House has spoken on 
this subject. The Members of this House 
know that the Senate has never refused 
a request of this character from the 
House of Representatives. It will pass 
the Senate beyond question. The fact 
of the matter is that your Committee on 
Accounts unanimously reported this and 
the House by an overwhelming majority 
passed it. It belongs here as it is a sup- 
plemental appropriation. Therefore, I 
think it is in a good place, 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Suppose a point 
of order is made against this amend- 
ment and it is sustained. How long 
would it be before the Committee on 
Appropriations could take such action as 
would put this proposed legislation in 
proper form to be presented to the 
House? 

Mr. COCHRAN. The Committee on 
Appropriations can wait 4 or 5 months 
before it does anything. If the amend- 
ment is adopted here, or if the bill is 
enacted into law, the money to pay this 
comes out of the fund which we have ap- 
propriated for clerk hire to Members. 
This is an amendment to the basic law. 
Therefore, it goes into effect and the 
money is paid out of those funds. In 2, 
3, 4, or 5 months it will be necessary to 
make a supplemental appropriation to 
cover these expenses. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. I wish it to be 
understood distinctly that I do not desire 
to indulge in any dilatory tactics merely 
for the purpose of delaying the enact- 
ment of this proposed legislation. I real- 
ize this legislation will eventually go 
through in any event. Iam just wonder- 
ing, however, whether it would not be 
possible for the gentleman to have an 
understanding with the Committee on 
Appropriations. He has had an under- 
standing with that committee, or at least 
with the chairman of that committee, 
that there will be no objection, no point 
of order raised from that source, against 
the amendment the gentleman from Mis- 
souri proposes to offer. I am just won- 
dering whether the gentleman could not 
have some understanding with the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations to bring in leg- 
islation in proper form so that it could be 
taken care of in the next few days. We 
have passed the stage in this House 
where we are truly legislating. We are 
simply mechanically grinding out laws. 
I deplore this manner of making laws. 

Mr. COCHRAN. When I made my re- 
quest my colleague from Missouri was 
recognized, speaking for the Committee 
on Appropriations and he, being the 
chairman of that committee, stated that 
the committee had no objection now that 
the House had spoken upon the question. 
He stated that a minute ago. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COCHRAN, Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. COCHRAN: On 
page 2, after line 9, insert the following: 


“ADDITIONAL CLERK HIRE 


“Effective January 1, 1945, the clerk hire of 
each Member, Delegate, and Resident Com- 
missioner shall be at the rate of $9,500 per 
annum, and such officials and chairmen of 
standing committees (other than the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, which is governed 
by other law) may rearrange or change the 
schedules or salaries and the number of em- 
ployees in their respective offices or commit- 
tees: Provided, That no salary shall be fixed 
hereunder at a rate in excess of $5,000 per 
annum, and no action shall be taken to re- 
duce any salary which is specifically fixed 
by law at a rate higher than $5,000 per an- 
num: Provided further, That such changes 
as may be made in consequence hereof shall 
not increase the aggregate of the salaries 
provided for such offices or committees for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1945, or there- 
after, beyond the acditional amount herein 
authorized for clerk hire for Representatives, 
Delegates, and the Resident Commissioner 
from Puerto Rico, and an amount equivalent 
to the difference between the aggregate 
amount appropriated for salaries of a stand- 
ing committee for the fiscal year 1945 and 
the amount required to increase the com- 
pensation rate prevailing on December 6, 
1944 (in case of a vacancy, the rate last paid), 
to the clerk of a standing committee to a 
rate not in excess of $5,000 per annum: Pro- 
vided further, That no compensation rate 
shall be established in pursuance hereof 
which is not a multiple of five: Provided 
further, That Representatives, Delegates, the 
Resident Commissioner from Puerto Rico, 
and committee chairmen, on or before the 
10th day of the month in which rearrange- 
ments or changes of salary schedules are to 
become effective, shall certify in writing such 
rearrangements or changes to the disbursing 
office, which shall thereafter pay such em- 
ployees in accordance with such rearrange- 
ments or changes: Provided further, That the 
provisions of this paragraph shall supersede 
any law in conflict therewith. 

“For an additional amount, fiscal year 1945, 
for committee employees, to be available 
solely for expenditure for additional compen- 
sation for clerks to standing committees, as 
authorized in the preceding paragraph, 
$42,630, 

“For an additional amount, fiscal year 1945, 
for clerk hire, Members and Delegates, 
$657,000.” 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri (interrupt- 
ing the reading of the amendment). Mr. 
Chairman, in view of the fact that this 
amendment was read yesterday and the 
contents are familiar to all members of 
the committee, I ask unanimous consent 
that the further reading of the amend- 
ment be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

Mr. ROWE. I object, Mr. Chairman, 
and make the point of order against the 
amendment that the appropriation is not 
authorized by law. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I hope 
the membership understands that the 
doing away with the reading of this 
amendment and having it printed in the 
Recorp does not waive the point of order 
that may be made against it. It may be 
printed in the Recorp by unanimous con- 
sent and still a point of order may be 
raised against it after it is so printed. 
That is correct, is it not? 
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Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, we could not distinctly hear the re- 
auest of the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. COCHRAN]. Depending upon its 
phrasing, it may be too late to raise the 
point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state 
to the gentleman from Missouri and the 
gentleman from New York that the Clerk 
has not finished reading the amendment. 

Mr, TABER. Mr. Chairman, I under- 
stand that, but a request was made that 
consent be given that it be printed in the 
Recorp and that the reading be dis- 
pensed with. I want the membership to 
understand that, if that consent is given, 
there would still be an opportunity to 
make a point of order against it if they 
wished to do so. 

Mr. ROWE. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
State it. 

Mr. ROWE. Mr. Chairman, if, as the 
chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations states, it is now too late to 
raise the point of order, when can it be 
raised? 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, it is not 
too late. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order 
can be made after the amendment has 
been read. 

The Clerk will continue the reading of 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Cocuran.] 

The Clerk concluded the reading of the 
amendment. 

The gentleman from Missouri is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes, 

Mr. ROWE. Mr. Chairman, I make a 
point of order that the appropriation is 
not authorized by law. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Missouri desire to be heard? 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, I al- 
ways try to abide by the rules of the 
House. They must be preserved no mat- 
ter the cost. I think I know the rules of 
the House. I made it as plain as I pos- 
sibly could what I desired to do when I 
stated that in view of the vote taken last 
night, I asked unanimous consent to re- 
turn to page 2 that I might offer an 
amendment following line 9. That 
unanimous consent was granted. In my 
opinion, under the rules, that did not 
waive a point of order. I did not ask for 
a waiver of a point of order. As much as 
I would like to see this matter handled in 
this manner, I will support the rules of 
the House and therefore, Mr. Chairman, 
I concede the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order 
is sustained. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I am taking this time 
to ask some questions of the chairman 
of the subcommittee. 

Is adequate appropriation provided 
for in the bill to take care of getting 
additional labor for the purpose of as- 
sisting the farmers, in areas such as my 
own in Montana, where there is a keen 
labor shortage? We have to bring into 
this country labor, such as Mexican 
labor, to provide adequate help to take 
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care of our sugar-beet crop, for instance, 
which requires so much hand work. 
Does the gentleman feel that adequate 
appropriation is provided in this bill, 
so that we will have sufficient help to take 
care of our crops in ample time? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, provision for the recruitment and 
allocation of farm labor is one of the 
salient features of this bill. The Com- 
mittee had before it voluntary represent- 
atives from all spot crop States, espe- 
cially those in the West and Northwest. 
Their testimony was conclusive on two 
points, first, the need of additional labor, 
and, second, the success of the system 
under which it has been provided during 
the past season. 

I do not think any part of the war pro- 
gram which we have initiated has been 
so successful as the arrangement under 
which we provided intrastate and inter- 
state and international labor in those 
sections where there is a peak of need 
for labor, either at planting or at har- 
vesting. The testimony before the com- 
mittee was unanimous to the effect that 
the present system is highly satisfac- 
tory and that under it we have broken all 
records of food production, especially in 
the sugar-beet industry and the citrus- 
fruit industry. With that in view, and I 
think perhaps the only item in the bill in 
which we went further than the Budget 
estimates, we went so far as to extend the 
time in which contracts might be made, 
and also provided contractual authority 
for an additional $10,000,000. We will 
have available for this purpose on the 
Ist day of next January $8,000,000 from 
the current appropriation. That will 
give for this purpose an aggregate of 
$18,000,000, with the understanding that 
if additional funds are necessary the 
committee shall be glad to consider any 
Budget estimate for such an item in fu- 
ture deficiency appropriation bills. 

Mr. O’CONNOR. I want to say to the 
gentleman that we in Montana, which 
State ranks third in production of sugar 
beets now, could not possibly harvest and 
take care of our crops without the addi- 
tional help to which the gentleman has 
referred. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. That 
seems to have been the situation in 
various sections of the country and no 
doubt accounts for the remarkable 
record of production both this year and 
last. Both in 1944, as in 1943, Ameri- 
can farmers have broken all-time pro- 
duction records. No substantial losses of 
crops at harvest time have occurred due 
to shortage of labor. Again, as in 1943, 
the Cooperative Extension Service of the 
State agricultural colleges and the De- 
partment of Agriculture has rendered 
important wartime service in the recruit- 
ment and placement of local domestic 
labor and in facilitating arrangements 
for foreign and prisoner-of-war labor 
in areas where the domestic supply of 
labor was inadequate. 

Using funds allocated to State exten- 
sion services under the provisions of Pub- 
lic Law No. 229, the Extension Service 
has established and operated 12,000 
county and community farm labor of- 
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fices, about two-thirds of which were 
handled by volunteer leaders working 
under the direction of the 3,000 county 
agricultural agents. County farm labor 
assistants and other necessary additional 
personnel have been employed as needed, 
the number varying from 2,500 on March 
1, to 4,600 in August, a peak harvest 
month 

Basic to any sound farm labor program 
is the full utilization of the labor and 
machinery on farms. An intensive pro- 
gram of sharing labor and equipment, 
of developing ways and means of reduc- 
ing labor requirements, of eliminating 
operations not essential to production in 
wartime, and of training new farm work- 
ers to increase their output has reached 
1,000,000 during 1944. Special informa- 
tion programs have been conducted to 
interest nonfarm people in farm work. 

The Victory-farm-volunteers pro- 
gram has directly influenced hundreds of 
thousands of nonfarm youth to work on 
farms for shorter or longer periods, In 
a similar way, the women’s land army 
program has been responsible for hun- 
dreds of thousands of additional women 
contributing to agricultural production 
during the war period. 

Some of the 1944 accomplishments 
may be expressed statistically as follows: 
Farm labor placements reported by 

State extension services—Jan. 1 


to Oct. 31. 1944. 4, 627, 000 
Of which number there were— 
Men (including families) 2, 834, 000 
DOE snan A 1, 196, 000 
( 597, 000 


During the full calendar year of 1944 
it is expected that the Extension Service 
will have supplied farmers with 125,000,- 
000 man-days of labor—not including 
transported interstate and foreign work- 
ers—at a cost of less than 5 cents per 
man-day. This represents between 22 
and 25 percent of all hired labor on farms 
during 1944. 

At the request of Selective Service, the 
Extension Service has investigated and 
reported on the production status of 
1,100,000 cases of deferment of farm 
workers. 


Cost of the extension farm-labor program 
Minimum | Maximum 


Available under Public Law 45 
for allocation to State exten- z 
sion services, 1943. $9, 000, 000 813, 050, 000 
W by. States, Apr % to 
ec. 3 


Unex; 


nded balance car- 
ried into 1944 
Increase in funds available for 
allocation to States in 1944, 
Public Law 299 


Total available for 1944... 
Expended by State extension 
services, 1944 (actual, Jan. 1 to 
Oct. 31; estimated, Nov. 1 to 
Dec. 31) 


1 Assuming no transfer to the foreign and interstate 
program. 

The Extension Service has been able 
to achieve these outstanding accom- 
plishments at a minimum of expense, as 
indicated. For example, in 1943, dur- 


1944 


ing an 8-month period, the Extension 
Service expended only $4,655,000 of the 
minimum of $9,000,000 and the maxi- 
mum of $13,050,000 which was available 
for expenditure, thus returning to the 
Treasury unexpended a maximum of 
$8,395,000. During the entire calendar 
year 1944 the Extension Service greatly 
expanded its assistance to meet the 
needs of farmers for farm labor, yet the 
total cost of this service was less than 
the minimum funds allocated for this 
purpose. The total expenditures are 
estimated at $8,614,000, compared to a 
minimum of $9,345,000 and a maximum 
allocation of $13,845,000. Thus in 1944, 
the Extension Service has continued this 
work so as to bring about a total maxi- 
mum saving of $5,231,000 and $8,395,000 
in 1943, as compared with the amounts 
allocated for the work. i 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Consumer expenditures and savings study: 
For all expenses of the Department of Labor 
necessary to collect, compile, and analyze 
statistics with respect to the consumer ex- 
penditures and savings in predominantly 
nonrural areas, to publish the results thereof, 
and to compile statistics collected by the 
Department of Agriculture in other areas, 
such expenses to include personal services 
in the District of Columbia and other items 
properly chargeable to the appropriations for 
the Department of Labor for contingent ex- 
penses, travel, and printing and binding, 
fiscal year 1945, $1,532,000, to remain avail- 
abl: until June 30, 1946. 


Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr, Chair- 
man, I make the point of order against 
the paragraph beginning on line 8 and 
ending in line 18, page 31, on the ground 
that it is legislation on an appropria- 
tion bill, not authorized by law. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. Chairman, the point 
of order is conceded. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains 
the point of order, 

Mr. CASE. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. I do not care 
to take the time of the Committee on a 
technical matter, but in view of a state- 
ment made by the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, with reference 
t- the item for the agricultural census 
and ‘n order to keep the record straight, 
I think I should place in the Recorp the 
pertinent portion of the basic law that 
would have controlled the appropriation 
that was attempted to be inserted by the 
so-called Tarver amendment. The Tar- 
ver amendment proposed an additional 
appropriation of $5,500,000 for the census 
of agriculture, including objects specified 
under this act in the Department of 
Commerce Appropriation Act of 1945. 
The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CAN- 
NON] in his comment on the newspaper 
paragraph which I read said that the 
gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. 
Case] could not show any law which 


would permit the employment of census i 


takers on a political basis. I call the 
gentleman’s attention for the record, to 
the paragraph on the census of agricul- 
ture in the Department of Commerce 
Appropriation Act for 1945, which I hold 
here and which reads as follows: 

Census of agriculture: For all expenses 
necessary for preparing, for taking, compiling, 
and publishing a quintennial census of agri- 
culture of the United States, including the 
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employment by the Director at rates to be 
fixed by him of personnel at the seat of the 
Government and elsewhere, without regard 
to the civil-service classification law. 


In other words, Mr. Chairman, the 
basic law of the Department of Com- 
merce appropriation bill for 1945, which 
was cited in the Tarver amendment, spe- 
cifically provides that the Director has 
the power of employment of personnel 
at the seat of Government and elsewhere 
without regard to the civil service and 
classification law. In other words, he had 
complete freedom to exercise whatever 
political and personal preferences he 
desired. 

I yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word and 
ask unanimous consent to speak out of 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia? 

There was no objection. 

FACTS WITH REFERENCE TO THE ALLEGED 

CIGARETTE AND LEAF-TOBACCO SHORTAGE 


Mr. FLANNAGAN, Mr. Chairman, on 
November 28, 1944, I called the House 
Committee on Agriculture together for 
the purpose of refuting the propaganda 
that was being circulated to the effect 
that the cigarette shortage was due to 
a shortage in cigarette leaf tobacco. I 
wanted to develop the facts by witnesses 
in position to speak so the public would 
know, once and for all, that the shortage 
in cigarettes does not stem back to a 
shortage of cigarette leaf tobacco. 

The tobacco program has, in my opin- 
ion, been the most successful farm pro- 
gram ever inaugurated in this country. 
It has simply wrought miracles by hold- 
ing production and consumption in line 
and setting up a marketing system that 
enables the grower to know the grades 
of tobacco he has to offer for sale and 
furnishing him, during the marketing 
season, with daily information as to what 
prices the respective grades are bringing 
upon the other tobacco markets. Under 
the program tobacco prices have gone up, 
and have now reached a point where the 
grower is making a reasonable profit for 
his long, arduous, and expensive effort in 
producing a crop of tobacco. I do not 
want to see anything happen that would 
discredit or break the system down. 

Since the program was first inaugu- 
rated, from time to time, it seems, studied 
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efforts have been made to destroy the 
program by increasing production to the 
point that a surplus would be produced 
to hammer the price down. Before the 
program was inaugurated, it was the sur- 
plus that determined prices, and every- 
one knows that a surplus-determined 
price is always a ruinous price. Re- 
cently there has been circulated numer- 
ous false and misleading statements with 
reference to our stocks on hand of cig- 
arette leaf tobacco. Most, if not all, of 
these statements attribute the cigarette 
shortage to a shortage in leaf tobacco, 
and call either for a ruinous increase 
in production or for the removal of all 
tobacco acreage allotments. The hear- 
ing on the 28th clearly established the 
facts that the administration of the to- 
bacco program is in safe hands and that 
the cigarette shortage is not due to a 
shortage in cigarette leaf tobacco. 
Let me give you the facts. 


1. AS TO SUPPLY OF LEAF TOBACCO 


The principal types of tobacco used in 
cigarettes are flue-cured and burley. As 
of July 1, 1944, we had stocks of these two 
types of tobacco on hand equivalent to 
the cigarette needs, plus smoking and 
chewing tobacco needs, for 1% years. 
Add to these stocks on hand the pound- 
age of the 1945 crops of these two types 
of 1,551,000,000 pounds and we have on 
hand a total supply of these two types 
of cigarette tobacco equivalent to the 
cigarette needs, plus smoking and chew- 
ing tobacco needs, for 224 years. 

In order to show the true picture of 
these two types of tobacco, I have, with 
the assistance of those in charge of the 
tobacco program of the Department of 
Agriculture, prepared three tables that 
give the facts. Table No, 1 relates to 
flue-cured tobacco and gives the record 
on production, stocks on hand as of July 
1 of each year, total supply, and disap- 
pearance—domestic and export—for the 
years 1940 to 1944, inclusive, and also 
the average production, stocks on hand, 
total supply, and disappearance—domes- 
tic and export—for the years 1935-39. 
Table No. 2 gives the same information 
with respect to burley tobacco, Table 
No. 3 is a combination of tables Nos. 1 
and 2 and shows the 5-year average of 
both burley and flue-cured tobacco for 
the periods 1934-38 and 1939-43. This 
table also gives the flue-cured and bur- 
ley totals for the year 1944, 


CIGARETTE TOBACCO SITUATION 
[Farm-sales-weight equivalent] 


TABLE 1.—Flue-cured tobacco: Domestic supplies, and disappearances, average 1935-39, 
annual 1940-44 


[Millions of pounds] 


Year 


1 Estimate, 


Production | Stoeks, July 1} Total supply 


Domestic 
consumption 


consumption 
and exports, 
year begin- 


Exports 
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TABLE 2.—Burley tobacco: Domestic suvplies and domestic disappearance, average 1935- 
39, annual 1940-44 


Year Production 


Disap) ce, 
including 
domestic 

consumption 

and exports, 
year begin- 
ning October 


Domestic 
consumption 


TABLE 3.—Fliue-cured and burley tobacco: Domestic supplies and disappearance, average 
1934-38, 1939-43, and 1944 


Year Production Stocks 
Average 1934-28 1,024.6 J. 545.7 
Average 1939-43 = 1, 204. 3 2. 004, 5 
OT ae A est 1, 551. 0 1,838. 7 


Estimate. 


Using farm weight, there are about 
2.85 pounds of flue-cured and Burley 
tobacco in each 1,000 cigarettes and 0.30 
of a pound of Maryland and Turkish 
tobacco. Hence, the 308,000,000, 000 
cigarettes manufactured in 1943 re- 
quired 877,800,000 pounds of fiue- 
cured and Burley tobacco and the 
329,000,000,000 manufactured in 1944. 
937,650,000 pounds. The tables just 
cited show that in 1943 domestic 
consumption of flue-cured tobacco 
amounted to 650,000,000 pounds and of 
burley tobacco 416,900,000 pounds, mak- 
ing a total of 1,067,000,000. The dif- 
ference between the 1943 cigarette re- 
quirements and domestic consumption, 
namely, 189,200,000 pounds, went into 
smoking and chewing tobacco. In 1944, 
the difference between domestic con- 
sumption and cigarette requirements is 
estimated to be 164,350,000 pounds, which 
is an ample poundage to take care of 
smoking and chewing tobacco needs. 
The 1945 cigarette tobacco requirements 
will be very little, if any, larger than the 
1944 requirements. 

2. AS TO THE PRODUCTION OF CIGARETTES 


The production record of American 
cigarettes from 1935 to the present is as 
follows: 


Year and production: 


— —ͤ— 140, 000, 000,000 
NU PRR SRS E yes 158, 900, 000, 000 
Xd CR IES EO 170, 000, 000, 000 
TOO SUE Se ee 171, 700, 000, 000 
O 180, 700, 000, 000 
utr TT ease eee 198, 400, 000, 000 
1 I RSS 217, 900, 000, 000 
% RS I and 257, 500, 000, 000 
% SEL Sa 308, 800, 090, 000 
ae 329, 000, 000, 000 


Overseas shipments of cigarettes to the 
armed forces since 1941 have been as 
follows: 

Year and number shipped: 


A 

—— —— ; 

AOSS a aa ue 51, 100, 000, 000 
. 91, 800, 000, 000 
3. AS TO 1945 FLUE-CURED AND BURLEY 


PRODUCTION 
The War Food Administrator has just 


announced the production goals for 1945. 
His aim is to increase the harvested acre- 


Total supply | P 2 eee Exports 
2, 570. 3 1.015. 2 634. 4 380.8 
3, 208. 9 1, 163. 9 876.4 287. 5 
13, 389. 7 11, 400. 0 11, 102.0 1358. 0 


age of flue-cured and burley tobacco 3 
percent. In order to do this in com- 
pliance with the Tobacco Act providing 
for an acreage equal to not more than 2 
percent of the 1940 allotted acreage for 
adjusting inequalities among old grow- 
ers, and an acreage equal to not more 
than 5 percent of the preceding year— 
1944—for allotment to new growers, the 
War Food Administrator has given the 
old growers an increase of 2 percent of 
the 1949 allotted acreage of 1,035,700 
acres, which amounts to 20,700 acres, to 
be used in adjusting inequitable allot- 
ments, and new growers an increase of 5 
percent of the 1944 allotted acreage of 
1,683,400, which amounts to 84,150 acres, 
to be allotted by the county committees 
to new growers, based on the qualifica- 
tions of farmers who want to plant to- 
bacco in 1945 for the first time. Of 
course, if all of the percentage increase 
is used by old and new growers, there 
will be more than a 3-percent increase 
over the 1944 harvested acreage. How- 
ever, war experience clearly shows that 
the harvested acreage does not come up 
to the allotted acreage. For instance, in 
1944 the allotted acreage of flue-cured 
tobacco was 1,095,200 acres, while the 
harvested acreage was 989,300 acres, or 
a shortage of 105,900 acres. In burley 
the 1944 allotted acreage was 588,200, 
while the harvested acreage was 469,500, 
or a shortage of 118,700 acres. 

The allotted and harvested acreages 
of fiue-cured and burley tobaccos since 
1940 are as follows: 

FLUE-CURED 


Allotted | Harvested 
acreage acreage | Shortage 


Acres Acres Acres 
3 741, 000 19, 000 
717, 600 44, 500 
792, 700 48, 500 
844, 800 56, 400 
989, 300 105, 900 
BURLEY 
3 14, 900 
341, 100 39. 600 
350, 200 32, 800 
394, 700 75, 900 
469, 500 118, 700 
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4. EXPORTS OF TOBACCO 


In order for the public to have a true 
picture of our exports of flue-cured and 
burley tobacco before the war, I cite the 
following figures: 


Flue- 

aed Burley Total 
377.4 10.1 387. 4 
357. 6 127 370. 3 
426.0 12.6 438. 6 
426. 7 12.7 439. 4 
294.9 11.4 306. 3 


With respect to exports of these two 
types of tobacco since the war, I cite 
the following figures: 


Flue- 
cured. Burley Total 
160.0 6.5 165. 5 
290. 1 6.4 206. 5 
292. 0 5. 8 207. 8 
— 229. 7 8 0 337.7 
s 550. 0 8. 0 358. 0 


In order for the public to have a true 
picture of the Government's activity in 
buying and exporting tobacco under 
lend-lease, I cite the following figures: 


[Million pounds, farm weight] 


Toni 
quantity 
Marketing Purchased | Total Quantity eer 
— £ | for export quantity exported dor cash 
y bythe |exported, | through | other th 
pinaip E |Commod-| includ- lend- 9 
y ity Credit| ing lend-| lease’ | jend-lease 
Corpora- lease 
tion 
r ER A ari a N, 
‘ 120.0) 201. 7 2m. 9 10.8 
1942-43. 249.4 267.3 201.5 65.8 
1943-44. 271. 6 804. 2 113.3 190. 9 
1944-45. 1524. 0 126. 9 $46.8 80. 1 


1 Cumulative total for 1840-41 and 1841-42. 
? Allocated for purchase from 1944 crop. 
For 4 months, July through October 1944, 


Note.—Lend-lease shipments were authorized in 
March 1941, Prior to March 1941 small quantities were 
released for export by Commodity Credit Corporation 
through cash sale to exporting dealers. Beginning in 
May 1943, slightly less than two-thirds of releases for 
export have been paid for in cash. 


5. SOME OTHER PERTINENT FACTS 


First. The tobacco program only ap- 
plies to flue-cured and burley tobacco, 
which are the principal cigarette types of 
tobacco. It does not now and never has 
applied to the cigar types of tobacco and 
yet there is a cigar shortage. Certainly 
the cigar shortage cannot be attributed 
to the control program. It is a little 
strange, to say the least, that these prop- 
agandists that attribute the cigarette 
shortage to the tobacco-control program 
are as silent as the tomb when it comes 
to the cigar shortage. 

Second. Consumption of smoking and 
chewing tobacco has decreased about 20 
percent during recent years. This de- 
crease amounts to some thirty or thirty- 
five million pounds each year. Smoking 
and chewing tobacco comes from the 
flue-cured and burley types of tobacco; 
hence this decrease in smoking tobacco 
has made available to the cigarette man- 
ufacturer an additional thirty or thirty- 
five million pounds per year. 

Third. No doubt the cigarette manu- 
facturers would like to have a larger 
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supply on hand. It is natural that they 
should. We must remember, however, 
that we are at war, times are not nor- 
mal, and we cannot just now satisfy all 
of our likes and dislikes. 

Fourth. We must also remember that 
when overseas shipments are cut off that 
our domestic consumption will not take 
up the slack. Of course, all interested in 
the growing of cigarette tobacco want to 
see the American cigarette manufactur- 
ers increase their foreign sales of Ameri- 
can cigarettes. To this end the growers 
will cooperate in every way possible. 

Fifth, Our tobacco program, which 
only applies to flue-cured and burley to- 
bacco, has not only worked in times of 
peace, it has stood up under war condi- 
tions and is still working. 

Sixth. The growers are satisfied with 
the program and are deeply interested 
in seeing that nothing is done to break it 
down. In the summer and fall of 1943 
the tobacco program was last submitted 
to the flue-cured and burley growers for 
approval and was approved for a 3-year 
period by a vote exceeding 90 percent of 
the total vote cast. And, so far as I 
know, none of the large manufacturers 
of cigarettes are asking that the tobacco 
program be changed in any respect. 

In concluding let me apologize to the 
membership of the House for the length 
of my statement. I have gone into detail 
in order to fully answer the many false 
and misleading statements that are be- 
ing circulated in an effort, I am afraid, to 
destroy the tobacco program. The to- 
baceo program means so much to the 
flue-cured and burley growers that I felt 
justified in going into detail so the public 
would have not only a true but a com- 
plete statement of the facts. 

I know that the flue-cured and bur- 
ley representatives in the House will see 
that the program is protected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

INCREASE AND REPLACEMENT OF NAVAL VESSELS 

Armor, armament, and ammunition: The 
Secretary of the Navy is authorized, in addi- 
tion to appropriations hitherto made and 
contract authorizations provided for such 
purpose, to enter into contracts for tools, 
equipment, and facilities in, and land for, 
public and private plants for the manufac- 
ture or production of ordnance materials, 
munitions, and equipment, in an amount 
not exceeding $10,000,000, as authorized by 
Public Law 311, approved May 26, 1944. 


Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment, which I 
send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Vinson of 
Georgia: On page 34, lines 5 and 6, strike out 
“$10,000,000” down to the period at the end 
of line 6, and insert in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: 860.000, 000.“ 


Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, in accordance with the suggestion 
set forth in the very fine report of the 
Appropriations Committee, I am offering 
an amendment to increase this ordnance 
item from $10,000,000 to $60,000,000. In 
Public Law 311, Seventy-eighth Con- 
gress, $65,000,000 were made available for 
the Bureau of Ordnance. The $10,000,- 
000 referred to in this item on page 34 
is the remainder of that authorization 
of $25,000,000. ' 
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Mr. Chairman, on November 27 this 
year the Senate passed Senate bill 2194 
authorizing an additional amount for 
the Bureau of Ordnance in the sum of 
$50,000,009 for necessary tools, equip- 
ment, and facilities for the manufacture 
or production of ordnance materials, 
munitions. and equipment, in either pri- 
vate or public plants. The House Naval 
Affairs Committee has likewise unani- 
mously reported the Senate bill making 
in order an authorization for an addi- 
tional $50,000,000. 

The Rules Cor.mittee has granted a 
rule ‘hich is now pending on the 
Speeker’s desk, making in order for the 
consideration of the House, Senate bill 
2194. This is a very urgent and im- 
portant item and it is necessary that the 
money become available at the earliest 
possible date. Next week the House will 
have before it the authorization bill. 
However, as we want to keep the matter 
straight we desire an authorization, but 
while the supplemental appropriation 
bill H. R. 5587 is before the House, fol- 
lowing the suggestion of the Appropria- 
tions Committee, I am offering the pend- 
ing amendment. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I yield to 
the gentleman from California. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The gentleman's 
request for additional funds is to cover 
to a large degree a brand new develop- 
ment in munitions; is it not? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. That is cor- 


rect, and may I say, without divulging 


any secret, that a large portion of this 
money will probably be used in connec- 
tion with rockets. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, the Committee on Appropriations 
is in complete agreement with the gentle- 
man from Georgia and the very efficient 
Committee on Naval Affairs, of which he 
is chairman, in reference to this propo- 
sition. We would have included this item 
in the bill originally at $60,000,000, but, 
unfortunately, at that time there was no 
authorization. Since that time the 
Committee on Naval Affairs has reported 
an authorization for that amount, and 
we are therefore glad to accept the 
amendment and to include the full 
amount of $60,000,000 in lieu of the 
ten million proposed. 

May I take advantage, Mr. Chairman, 
of this opportunity to express the ap- 
preciation in which I am certain I am 
joined by all Members of the Congress 
and the American people in general, of 
the great service the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Vinson] has rendered the 
country in the development of the United 
States Navy. He has served perhaps 
longer as a committee chairman than has 
any other Member of the House. When 
his predecessor, Hon. Thomas S. Butler, 
of Pennsylvania, popularly known as 
Uncle Tom, was chairman and the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. Vinson], a 
fledgling Congressman just arrived from 
Georgia, was placed on his committee, 
the great Pennsylvanian said, “I am glad 
to have this young fellow from Georgia 
on my committee. He is an up-and- 
coming fellow, and he is a little Navy 
man.” 
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Evidently the gentleman must have 
been sailing under false colors, or he has 
materially changed his mind in the in- 
tervening years, for under his adminis- 
tration as chairman of the great Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs we have pro- 
jected, built, and commissioned the 
greatest navy the world has ever seen, 
and America today rules the waves as 
the greatest sea power in all the annals 
of time. Too much cannot be said in 
appreciation of the dramatic role which 
the gentleman from Georgia has played 
in the expansion of the little Navy of 
a few decades ago to the very efficient 
status of the American Navy today. And 
when the history of this epoch-making 
war is finally written, no name will stand 
higher on the list of those able and pa- 
triotic men who have made victory pos- 
sible than the name of the alert and far- 
sighted chairman of this vital committee, 
the gentleman from Georgia. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Georgia. : 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


GENERAL PROVISION 
For the fiscal year 1945 and prior years 
occupancy of emergency housing facilities 
under the jurisdiction of the Navy Depart- 
ment or the National Housing Agency, on a 
rental basis, by personnel of the services men- 
tioned in the title of the Pay Readjustment 
Act of 1942, or by their dependents, shall not 
deprive ruch personnel of money allowances 
for rental of quarters. 


Mr, McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, today is the third an- 
niversary of our entrance into this war. 
Twice, within a generation, nations 
which subscribe to the belief that might 
makes right have underestimated the 
American people. Both the Kaiser and 
Hitler—and Hitler's satellite, Hirohito— 
have fallen for the fallacy that Ameri- 
cans were a soft and decadent people who 
would surrender at the first show of 
force. Hitler, indeed, said that we were 
so weak that we would collapse from 
within—and that the Germans would 
merely be required to occupy the 
country. 

This is an interesting matter upon 
which to speculate on the day efter the 
third anniversary of the sneak attack 
upon Pearl Harbor. The matter came 
rather unexpectedly to my mind when I 
read a War Department press release on 
my desk the other day. And the release 
said that there were now 359,247 prison- 
ers of war within the continental limits 
of the United States. I turned then to 
General Marshall’s 1943 report on the 
Army and discovered that on July 1, 1939, 
the United States Army had only 174,000 
men. It is a little odd—if I may be guilty 
of understatement—to realize that in 3 
years our decadent Nation accumulated 
twice as many prisoners of war as we had 
men in our entire Army 5 years ago. 

Hitler is probably not too jubilant 
when he realizes that of this vast number 
of prisoners here in the United States, 
exactly 305,247 are his own supposed 
supermen. We shail have many more 
before long. 
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There has been a great deal of discus- 
sion, during the past 48 hours, of the 
stupendous achievement of America in 
transforming herself from a peace- 
loving Nation—which we still are—to the 
most powerful military force in war the 
world has ever known. But before we 
glance at that picture, I think it is only 
just to point out that, first and foremost, 
our war machine is made up of more than 
11,600,000 men and women who, a very 
short while ago, were shoe salesmen, 
garage mechanics, school teachers, soda 
fountain technicians—and representa- 
tives of a hundred unmilitary vocations— 
who have been transformed into the 
finest fighting men the world has ever 
known. 

We, who remained at home; we mili- 
tary superannuates; we draft deferred— 
we were the very people who wondered, 
out loud, because of the boasting before 
the war of the totalitarian braggarts if 
it were not true that the modern genera- 
tion had “gone soft.” This generation 
of youths has lived up to the highest 
and the finest traditions of any past 
generation.of American youth. We can 
properly pay them tribute with justifiable 
pride. 

All of us will agree, I am certain, that 
the emphasis for the military achieve- 
ments of this Nation belongs first to the 
fighting men on the battlefields, on the 
seas, in the air, and under the seas. Our 
fighting men have done what the Ger- 
mans and Japanese called the impos- 
sible. We here at home—it is only fair 
to say—have also taken the impossible 
in our stride. We can take time out only 
briefly to speculate on the home-front 
achievements because the war in Europe 
and in Asia will consume all our energies 
for many months to come. 

But it is true that we boosted our pro- 
duction of munitions from practically 
zero in 1939 to nearly $3d€0,000,000 a 
month in 1940; to $1,000,000,000 in 1941; 
to $4,000,000,000 in 1942; to $5,000,000,000 
in 1943; to more than $5,000.000,000 in 
1944 although it is leveling off. 

Three years ago, most of our fleet was 
out of action because of Japanese treach- 
ery. Today we have the largest Navy 
the world has ever known. 

Three years ago we had exactly 1,157 
airplanes suitable for combat. Today 
we have the largest air fleet the world 
has ever known—187,000 planes. 

Three years ago we had fewer than 
1,200 tanks. Since that time we have 
made 68000 tanks. We have also made 
2.800.000 big and medium guns; 15,000,- 
000 machine guns and rifles; 43,000,000,- 
000 rounds of ammunition; 43,400,000 
bombs; 196,000,000 uniforms; 1,800,000 
trucks; $8,000,000 pair of shoes. 

In brief, we have taken the impossible 
in stride. 

The Germans said we were too inter- 
ested in cur chromium-plated motorcars, 
in our soft-upholstered furniture, in our 
wonderful plumbing—ever to be able to 
snap out of the “expected lethargy” and 
do a day’s fighting, or to engage in all-out 
warfare. Well, we are still interested in 
returning to these “softening influences” 
of our civilization. We are more inter- 
ested in crushing our enemies as quickly 
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as possible—under terms of uncondi- 
tional surrender. 

To do that we still must accomplish a 
few more impossible things. We have 
done so many things so well that we now 
fird it necessary to point out to our 
countrymen that the jobs which still lie 
ahead are difficult. We have become ac- 
customed to crises. Every step in the up- 
sweep of production has been dogged by 
crises. We would lick one problem—and 
meet another. The expansion of a facil- 
ity in one place would cause a bottleneck 
in another place. As soon as machine 
tools were installed we discovered that 
they began chewing up more metal than 
we could produce. So we had to install 
more capacity for metals. Once we got 
materials pouring out of our mills, we ran 
into component problems. Once we 
solved one component problem, we ran 
into another on a higher level. If it was 
not a bearing, it was a valve or a frac- 
tional horsepower motor, or a Diesel 
engine, or a crankshaft. The history of 
our war production is the history of 
bottlenecks which we have conquered. 

We went about conquering these bot- 
tlenecks in the only way they can be 
broken. We slugged. We poured in ma- 
terials, machinery, components, man- 
power, and, above all; imagination and 
know-how. We built facilities, provided 
materials, chewed up metals. We did it 
with General Sherman tanks, destroyer 
escort vessels, steel plate, aluminum 
forgings and extrusions, landing craft, 
Liberty ships, high-octane gasoline, rub- 
ber, alloy steel, ground radar, P-38 
Lightnings, P-47 Thunderbolts, Flying 
Fortresses, and Liberators. All these had 
their day as supercritical must-must 
items. All these were filled with impos- 
sible problems. All these problems were 
conquered, 

Today—the day after the third anni- 
versary of Pearl Harbor—with many 
grim months of war still ahead, with mil- 
lions of Americans on the battlefields and 
on the seas, we have other critical prob- 
lems. And today we ought to focus our 
attention on the things we know we still 
must do to win this war. 

Today, we need heavy artillery ammu- 
nition, combat loaders, Superfortresses, 
A-26 Invaders, communication wire, 
trucks and equipment, ship repair and 
maintenance crews. 

In 1942 and early 1943 we had too little 
of almost everything. Now we have 
enough of many weapons and some pro- 
grams are even being cut back. In 1942 
and 1943, the entire program was accel- 
erating rapidly but goals were high and 
lags behing schedule were large. Indeed, 
more items missed schedule than were on 
schedule. Not so now. Today, about 60 
percent of production is just about on 
schedule and only about 40 percent is 
lagging. But, of that 40 percent, a large 
part is in the critical programs—the pro- 
grams in which the climb is especially 
steep, the programs in which no amount 
of production for the time being could be 
enough. 

However, there is this difference be- 
tween critical programs today and the 
critical programs of 1942. Then, the 
shortages were in relation to plans for 
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equipping armed forces not yet in battle. 
Today, the shortages are the result of 
actual combat operations. Critical pro- 
duction is not going into pipe lines or 
strategic reserve. It is going directly into 
battle. When we do not deliver tents or 
tanks or high-capacity ammuniticn, it 
affects soldiers and sailors who are face 
to face with the enemy, as well as our 
plans for continuing battle. 

We are an adaptable people. That is 
why we can do impossible things. When 
our field commanders learn that a 105- 
mm. howitzer or gun is not powerful 
enough to destroy German fortifications, 
they demand 115’s and 240’s. When we 
move millions of tons of supplies over 
rough terrain and discover that we have 
misjudged the hardiness of synthetic 
rubber, requirements jump. When scien- 
tists and inventors develop new types of 
radar or jet planes or high-altitude 
bombing instruments, we try as quickly 
as possible to translate those develop- 
ments into battlefield equipment. 

All this effort comes under the head of 
saving lives, of ending the war more 
speedily than would be possible without 
the introduction of new weapons, with- 
out the rapic rearrangement of produc- 
tion lines to triple, quadruple, and oc- 
tuple production of these new items. 
The point is that once we run into the 
unexpected and prepare to meet it, re- 
quirements are unlimited. A nation at 
war, if it is to win the war, must always 
be upgrading its equipment; supplying 
heavy trucks instead of lighter ones; 
building combat loaders instead of ordi- 
nary cargo and transport ships, putting 
the pressure on for Superfortresses and 
Invaders instead of Fortresses and Bos- 
tons. Out of such upgrading, critical 
programs emerge; and since we want to 
upgrade as fast as possible, production 
can never come through fast enough. In 
a war, you never have a sufficiency of 
weapons until your enemy is defeated. 

For the moment, therefore, we are con- 
fronted by critical problems which are 
impossible until we solve them, by which 
time they may be replaced by other im- 
possible problems. I do not wish to give 
an impression, in making these com- 
ments, that there are serious shortages 
on the fighting fronts. 

They have supplies on the firing lines 
right now. It is the future we must pro- 
vide for. Our program is not lagging on 
all production, for even on the critical 
items many manufacturers are abreast 
of the schedules given to them. More- 
over, some of the cemands are so recent 
that industry could not be expected to 
reach the maximum schedules in the 
time that has elapsed. 

I have mentioned generally the fields 
into which the critical items fall, but 
other items which could well be added— 
wire rope, silica gel—used as a desiccant 
for materials going to damp, tropical cli- 
mates; anhydrous hydrofluoric acid, 
basic chemical in freon and aviation gas- 
oline; mechanical fuel hose, insect screen 
cloth. No list, however, could possibly be 
complete because of the recurring 
changes. 

Even after VE-day, when we will be 
fighting against only ore nation, we will 
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have critical shortages. It is to be ex- 
pected that new devices, new weapons 
will be developed; that the armed forces 
will want them. New tactics, new battle- 
fields are almost certain to put a premi- 
um on certain types of weapons. When 
that happens, the demand, for the time 
being, will be unlimited. The Japanese 
campaign, that is to say, will bring forth 
an entirely new set of must programs. 

Only recently, the Army has begun to 
reemphasize the use of 60-millimeter 
and 81-millimeter mortars, along with 
the necessary ammunition. They have 
been added to the critical list. The jet 
plane, if it is perfected, is certain to be 
in great demand. The same is true of 
other airplanes. The Army and Navy 
both have their secret projects, any one 
of which may yield another critical pro- 
gram in the months to come. 

We on the home front expect the 
armed services to make demands for in- 
creased quantities of fighting material. 
We know that a break-through helps to 
bring the war to a quicker conclusion— 
even though in achieving it our fighting 
men are using ammunition in December 
which ordinarily might not have been 
used until April. We are glad to provide 
the extra effort needed to produce the 
replacement munitions. 

Most certainly, despite the great prob- 
lems which we inherit immediately, we 
expect the armed services to ask for new 
models or for improved designs of exist- 
ing models of war equipment. And it is 
our duty to take care of facilities short- 
ages immediately. 

We can do all the impossible things 
expected of us, if we stay on the job until 
victory is won. Among civilian war 
workers, there are too many who have 
taken furloughs or believe their services 
are no longer needed. 

Today, in specified areas and for spe- 
cific industries, we need more than 300,- 
000 war workers. These 300,000 em- 
ployees are urgently needed to help to 
end the shortages which are holding up 
the armed forces. These workers must 
be found. 

This is the time for grim determina- 
tion—not overconfidence—to exist in the 
minds of our people. 

This is the time to keep the wheels 
of production of weapons and munitions 
of war rolling and getting them to the 
front. 

The dark days following Pearl Harbor 
are over, but final victory is not ours yet. 

It is within our grasp. It will come 
quicker with increased production on the 
home front and with grim determination 
to do our part. 

Our boys in the service are on the 
March to Victory. Let us also do our 
part in helping them to make their 
March to Victory as quick and decisive 
as humanly possible. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. McCormack] has just given us facts 
and figures bearing upon war production, 
the war effort, and the expenditure of 
war materials which is almost unbeliev- 
able and which we know depicts an ac- 
complishment which could not have hap- 
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pened in any one or two countries else- 
where in this war-torn world. 

No wonder that Churchill, with an eye 
on the whole world, now admits that, in 
4 short years, the United States of Amer- 
ica has become the most powerful mili- 
tary, naval, and production nation of the 
world. ] 

Today we know, and so does Great 
Britain and her statesmen, that the Em- 
pire would have gone down to defeat had 
it not been for America’s resources, her 
ingenuity, her workers, and the efforts 
which they made. 

Stalin and his aides know that with- 
out our production lines he never would 
have been able to have successfully re- 
sisted Hitler’s drive into his homeland. 

Yes; management and labor on the 
farm and in the factories and mines, 
throughout industry, have accomplished 
a miracle of production, which the cour- 
age, the resourcefulness and the sacri- 
fices of American boys have translated 
into resistance which not only stopped 
Hitler and Hirohito cold but, by victory 
after victory, has thrown them back time 
and again. 

But all is not as it should_be. A 
few moments ago, I noticed in today’s 
issue of one of the Washington papers 
the comments of Peter Edson, who is by 
no means either a New Deal hater or 
a Roosevelt baiter, as so many of us who 
point out impending danger, offer con- 
structive criticism, have been character- 
ized. 

Edson’s article is captioned “Time to 
Get Mad,” and I read you what he wrote: 


All the columns of news dispatches you 
now read from the fronts and from Wash- 
ington, all the editorials trying to interpret 
the shortages of ammunition, tires, trucks, 
guns, and even manpower are of the same 
tenor as 1940 and 1941. 

The cumulative impact of the current pro- 
duction crisis reports is that this is a bigger 
national disgrace than Pearl Harbor 3 years 
ago. Trying to fix the blame for whatever 
it is that has happened on the home front 
may be as fruitless as trying to fix the blame 
for what happened at Honolulu on December 
7, 1941, but isn’t it about time that every- 
body in the United States, collectively, start 
getting mad? 

Bonds have been bought hy the billion. 
Production “E’s” and “A’s” and M's“ and 
probably ah’s and oh’s have been awarded 
by the convoy load to management for the 
swell job it has done. Labor with a capital 
L has alternately been kicked on the backside 
and patted itself on the back for the job it 
has done. The Army and Navy are bigger 
and better than any army or navy have ever 
been before. 

Generals have been decorated, bureaus 
have been reorganized and bureaucrats have 
been busted. We're good—there’s no deny- 
ing it, 

Yet from the reports of Generals Eisen- 
hower and MacArthur to Somervell, we 
haven't begun to fight, and we can't until 
the home front passes not only more ammu- 
nition but a couple of production miracles 
as well. 

What happened? It isn’t enough to kiss 
this off as mere misfortune of war. 

Why should there be billions of dollars 
worth of surpluses to dispose of when there 
are billions of dollars worth of shortages of 
critical items? Why millions of surplus, 
over-age dry-cell batteries when the dry-cell 
battery production program is behind sched- 
ule? Was that bad planning? 
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Why should supply ships have to ride at 
anchor unloaded? If a people is smart 
enough to plan in advance for “mulberry” 
unloading docks and build portable railroad 
bridges in England to replace those bombed 
in France, why haven’t the same people 
enough genius to lick the supply problem 
to the Siegfried or Gothic lines? 

Were civilian production chiefs and pri- 
vate businessmen too eeger to plan too much 
reconversion too soon? 

Was the Senate committee investigating 
the war effort a little bit off hase when it 
criticized the Army for ordering too many 
trucks and tires—in view of the present 
shortages? 

Were service chiefs wrong in ordering cut- 
backs? 

Was Congress wrong in refusing to con- 
sider a National Service Act a year ago—in 
view of present manpower difficulties? 

Was the White House laggard in demand- 
ing a substitute? 

Were appropriations committees short- 
sighted when they refused the War Man- 
power Commission sufficient funds to reor- 
ganize the Employment Service and enforce 
their certificates of availability program to 
control job transfers? 

Have labor leaders, now claiming so large 
a share in shaping national policies, been 
as smart as they claim to be in their oppo- 
sition to stricter labor regulation? 

You may blame everybody or anybody for 
this thing that has happened on the produc- 
tion front, but finding sacrificial goats to 
offer on the altars of national wrath will not 
remedy the situation. All you can do is 
recognize that it has happened; and then, 
isn’t it every individual’s responsibility? 


All of the foregoing is quite true, but 
something can well be added, and it is 
this: The war has not been won. Secre- 
tary of War Patterson now warns us 
that 18-year-old boys may soon be sent 
to the fighting front. We are told now 
that the war will be long, the casualties 
severe. 

We know now that it may be 2 or more 
years before Japan has been conquered, 
before Germany has been brought to her 
knees. We know now that not hundreds 
but hundreds of thousands of young 
Americans will die before this war is over. 

Yes; not so long ago the President told 
us that thousands would die if the short- 
age of munitions of war, which both 
Eisenhower and Somervell warned us 
against, continued to exist. This story 
of a long war, of heavy casualties, is an 
altogether different song as to both words 
and tune than that which was given to 
the American people in the months pre- 
ceding the November election. 

Now that the election is over, now that 
it is no longer necessary, in order to win 
an election, for the administration to ex- 
tend special favors to both management 
and labor, the President and his advisers 
should give us, or let Congress give us, & 
policy which will bring about the produc- 
tion which is necessary to bridge the gap 
between what we have and what we need. 

Rationing is all right here in America, 
but rationing of the ammunition, the 
shells, the guns, and the planes, which 
costs the lives of American fighting men, 
has no place in this war. 

Day after day, there is strike after 


_ strike holding up the production of the 


things the fighting men need, must have, 
to lessen the cost of the war as measured 
in lives on the battle front. It is no an- 
swer to say that the percentage of time 
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lost is small. The making of one singie 
gun, of one sheil, should not be delayed 
by any strike, by any labor dispute. 

The administration asks for the tax- 
payers’ money by the millions—yes; by 
the billions—of dollars, and Congress ap- 
propriates it. Then the administration, 
in days gone by, has used that money to 
pay an ever-increasing price for war ma- 
terials, an ever-increasing wage for those 
who make them. 

And the pity of it all is that the higher 
prices and the higher wages have in 
reality benefited no one, for, as wages 
went up, so, too, did the cost of living. 
Today the struggle to balance wages 
against the cost of living still continues 
and the cost of the war in dollars and 
cents to the American people week after 
week unnecessarily grows greater, and 
the cost of our folly will be paid by Amer- 
ican young men who die because of it. 

Let us have a stabilization of prices, 
not, only for the things which must be 
bought and manufactured, but for the 
services which must be rendered, if we 
are to accomplish the utmost in pro- 
duction. 

The war is being fought so far away 
that millions of us are not directly af- 
fected. We do not see its horrors; we 
do not understand the suffering; we do 
not realize the price that is being paid 
by young manhood. 

Krug of the War Production Board 
may talk about the conscription of labor, 
but my constructive suggestion is that, 
now that election is over, now that the 
President is secure in his position for an- 
other 4 years, we do away with war 
profiteering, with high and excessive 
prices for war materials and that, if nec- 
essary, if men refuse to work in war pro- 
duction, to do a day’s job, they be in- 
ducted, as I have before suggested, into 
the armed forces—not to be sent abroad, 
but to serve in the industry where they 
are now employed, with the same com- 
parative pay as that, given to those in 
active service. 

If the high wages, the comforts of 
home, the association with friends and 
the dire need of those who are doing the 
fighting will not give us the production 
needed, then let those who fail or refuse 
to aid in bridging that gap which the 
generals have called to our attention 
be inducted into the service of their 
country. Let them be comfortably 
housed, adequately fed, but otherwise 
treated as are those who are drafted for 
military service. 

If the young men of the country 18 
years of age can be taken from their 
homes snd their families, sent abroad to 
fight and die, there is no reason why we 
here at home cannot be compelled to 
produce. 

The pro forma amendments were 
withdrawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Office of Economic Stabilization: Not to 
exceed $1,275 of the appropriation “Salaries 


and expenses, Office of Economic Stabiliza- 
tion, 1945.” 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill down 
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to the bottom or page 54 be considered 
as read. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
I object. - 

The Clerk concluded the reading of the 
bill. 

Mr. GRANT of Alabama. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
turn to page 42 of the bill for the pur- 
pose of suomitting an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

Mr. TABER. I reserve the right to 
object. What is the amendment? 

Mr. GRANT of Alabama. This is an 
amendment suggested by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. KEOGH] and about 
which I think he spoke to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. TABER]. It is 
an amendment for the relief of Rev. 
James T. Denigan, in accordance with 
the bill passed by the Congress and 
signed by the President. 

Mr. TABER. Very well. 

The -CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GRANT of Alabama. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment, which I send 
to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Grant of Ala- 
bama; On page ¢2, after line 2, insert the 
following: “To pay the claim of Rev. James 
T. Denigan, of Long Island City, N. Y., in 
accordance with the authority and subject 


to the provisions of Private Law 356, ap- 
proved July 1944, fiscal year 1945, $6,500.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move that the Committee do now 
rise and report the bill back to the House 
with sundry amendments, with the rec- 
ommendation that the amendments be 
agreed to and that the bill as amended 
do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 


Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Cooper, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union, reported that that commit- 
tee had had under consideration the bill 
H. R. 5587, the First Supplemental Ap- 
propriation Act, 1945, and had directed 
him to report the same back to the 
House with sundry amendments, with 
the recommendation that the amend- 


ments be agreed to and that the bill as 


amended do pass. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the bill and all amendments to final 
passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER, Is a separate vote 
demanded on any amendment? If not, 
the Chair will put them in gross. 

The amendments were agreed to. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE FOR MEMBERS TO 
EXTEND THEIR REMARKS 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all Members who have spoken on he 
bill may have 5 legislative days in which 
to extend their remarks on the bill just 
passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the - -quest of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF THE GRADE OF 
FLEET ADMIRAL OF THE UNITED STATES 
NAVY 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
in the absence of the chairman of the 
Rules Committee, I call up House Reso- 
lution 671, and ask for its immediate 
consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (S. 2019) to 
establish the grade of fleet admiral of the 
United States Navy, and for other purposes, 
That after general debate, which shall be 
confined to the bill and continue not to 
exceed 1 hour, to be equally divided and con- 
trolled by the chairman and the ranking 
minority member of the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, the bill shall be read for amendment 
under the 5-minute rule. It shall be in order 
to consider without the intervention of any 
point of order as a substitute amendment for 
the Senate bill the provisions contained in 
H. R. 5576. . At the conclusion of the read- 
ing of the bill for amendment, the Commit- 
tee shall rise and report the same to the 
House with such amendments as may have 
been adopted, and the previous question shall 
be considered as ordered on the bill and 
amendments thereto to final passage with- 
out intervening motion except one motion to 
recommit. 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. My Speaker, 
the chairman of the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs and the chairman of the 
Committee on Naval Affairs will explain 
these bills fully to the House. I have no 
request for time on the rule and if the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. MICH- 
ENER] is willing, I will move the previous 
question on the adoption of the rule. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, there 
has been no request for time on this side 
on the rule. Extensive hearings were 
held on Senate 2019 by the Rules Com- 
mittee. It was considered that legisla- 
tion along this line should not be enacted 
unless it provides for both the Army and 
the Navy. The rule provides for consid- 
eration of Senate Navy bill and the 
House military bill. Both legislative 
committees agree as to advisability of 
the procedure. The War Department 
and the Navy Department want this law. 
So far as I can learn there is no con- 
troversy. The rule should pass at once. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I move the previous question on the rule. 

The previous question was ordered. 
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The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 2019) to establish the 
grade of fleet admiral of the United 
States Navy, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

According the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill S. 2019, with Mr. 
Tuomas of Texas in tue chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that the 
first reading of the bill be dispensed with 
and that the bills S. 2019 and H. R. 5576 
be printed in the Recorp at this point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

S. 2019 


An act to establish the grade of fleet admiral 
of the United States Navv, and for other 
purposes 
Be it enacted, etc., That the grade of fleet 

admiral of the United States Navy is hereby 
established on the active list of the line of 
the Regular Navy as the highest grade in the 
Navy. Appointments to said grade shall be 
made by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, from among 
line officers on the active list and retired line 
officers on active duty serving in the rank of 
admiral in the Navy at the time of such 
appointment. The number of officers of such 
grades on the active list at any one time shall 
not exceed two. 

Sec. 2. Appointments under authority of 
this act shall be made without examination 
and shall continue in force during such pe- 
riod as the President shall determine. The 
permanent or temporary status of officers of 
the active list appointed to a higher grade 
pursuant to section 1 hereof shall not be 
vacated solely by reason of such appoint- 
ment, nor shall such appointees be preju- 
diced in regard to promotion, in accordance 
with laws relating to the Navy. An officer 
appointed from the retired list to the grade 
of fleet admiral of the United States Navy 
on the active list as provided in section 1 
hereof shall, upon the termination of such 
appointment, revert to the status held by 
him prior to such appointment, except as 
otherwise provided herein. 

Sec. 3. Appointees under this act shall, 
while on active duty, receive the same pay 
and allowances as a rear admiral of the upper 
half, plus a personal money allowance of 
$5,000 per annum, 

Sec. 4. In the discretion of the President, 
by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, each officer who shall have served in 
the grade or rank of fleet admiral shall, 
upon retirement or reversion to the retired 
list, as the case may be, have on the retired 
list the highest grade or rank held by him 
on the active list: Provided, That each such 
Officer shall be entitled to retired pay equal 
to 75 percent of the active-duty pay provided 
herein for a fieet admiral: Provided further, 
That no officer of the raval service on the 
active or retired list shall be appointed or 
advanced to the grade or rank of fleet ad- 
miral except as provided in this act. 

Src. 5. This act shall be effective only until 
6 months after the termination of the wars 
in which the United States is now engaged 
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as proclaimed by the President, or such earlier 
date as the Congress, by concurrent resolu- 
tion, may fix. 


H. R. 5576 


A bill to establish the grade of fleet admiral 

~ of the United States Navy; to establish the 

grade of general of the Army; and for other 
purposes 

Be it enacted, etc., That the grade of fleet 
admiral of the United States Navy is hereby 
established on the active list of the line of 
the Regular Navy as the highest grade in the 
Navy. Appointments to said grade shall be 
made by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, from among 
line officers on the active list and retired 
line officers on active duty serving in the 
rank of admiral in the Navy at the time of 
such appointment. The number of officers 
of such grade on the active list at any one 
time shall not exceed four. 

Sec. 2. The grade of general of the Army 
is hereby established. Appointments to said 
grade shall be made by the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
from officers of the Army who, at the time 
of such appointment, are serving in the 
grade of general officer in the Army. The 
number of officers holding the grade of gen- 
eral of the Army on active duty shall not 
exceed four. The officers appointed under 
the provisions of this section shall take rank 
above all other officers on the active list of 
or on active duty in the Army and shall 
be entitled to all rights, privileges, benefits, 
pay, and allowances provided by this act, 
notwithstanding any provisions of the act 
of February 23, 1929 (45 Stat. 1255), or any 
other law. 

Sec.3. Appointments under authority of 
this act shall be made without examina- 
tion and shall continue in force, during such 
period as the President shall determine. The 
permanent or temporary status of officers of 
the active list of the Navy or of the Army 
appointed to a higher grade pursuant to sec- 
tion 1 or section 2 hereof shall not be va- 
cated solely by reason of such appointment, 
nor shall such appointees be prejudiced in 
regard to promotion, in accordance with the 
laws relating to the Navy or the Army. An 
officer appointed from the retired list to the 
grade of fleet admiral of the United States 
Navy on the active list or general of the 
Army as provided herein shall, upon the 
termination of such appointment, revert to 
the status held by him prior to such appoint- 
ment, except as otherwise provided herein. 

Sec. 4. Appointees under this act shall, 
while on active duty, receive the same pay 
and allowances as a rear admiral of the up- 
per half, plus a personal money allowance of 
$5,000 per annum, 

Sec. 5. In the discretion of the President, 
by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, each officer who shall have served 
in the grade or rank of fleet admiral or 
general of the Army by virtue of an appoint- 
ment under the provisions of this act shall, 
upon retirement or reversion to the retired 
list, as the case may be, have on the retired 
list the highest grade or rank held by him 
on the active list or on active duty: Pro- 
vided, That each such officer shall be entitled 
to retired pay equal to 75 percent of the 
active-duty pay provided herein for an officer 
appointed pursuant to the provisions of this 
act: Provided further, That no officer of the 
naval or military service on the active or 
retired list shall be appointed or advanced 
to the grade or rank of fleet admiral or gen- 


eral of the Army except as provided in this 


act. : 


Sec. 6. The officers appointed under the pro- 
visions of this act shall take rank among 
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themselves while on active duty according 
to dates of appointment. 

Src. 7. Nothing in this act shall affect the 
provisions of the act of September 3, 1919 
(41 Stat. 283; 10 U. S. C. 671a), or any other 
law relating to the office of general of the 
Armies of the United States. 

Src. 8. This act shall be effective only until 
6 months after the termination of the wars in 
which the United States is now engaged as 
proclaimed by the President, or such earlier 
date as the Congress, by concurrent resolu- 
tion, may fix. 


Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, this bill provides for the establish- 
ment of a new grade in the Navy, and 
the rule makes in order for the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on 
Military Affairs to offer a substitute es- 
tablishing a new grade of a similar char- 
acter and rank in the Army. 

May I call to your attention that under 
the law today the highest rank in the 
Navy is that of admiral. At the pres- 
ent time there are seven admirals in the 
Navy: 

The next rank below that of admiral 
is vice admiral, and at the present time 
there are 29 vice admirals. 

The next rank below vice admiral is 
rear admiral. For pay purposes the rear 
admirals are divided into the upper half 
and the lower half. The pay of a rear 
admiral, upper half, is $8,000 a year, plus 
$1,951 rental and subsistence allowance. 
The pay of a rear admiral, lower half, 
is $6,000, plus the rental and subsistence 
allowance of $1,951. 

The pay and allowances of a vice ad- 
miral are the same as that of a rear 
admiral of the upper half, plus $500 per- 
sonal cash allowance. 

The pay and allowances of an admiral 
are the same as that of a rear admiral 
of the upper half, plus $2,200 personal 
cash allowance, 

The purpose of the bill now under con- 
sideration is to create the rank of fleet 
admiral, which would be one grade 
higher than that of admiral. In ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the bill 
the pay and allowances of a fleet ad- 
miral would be the same as that of a rear 
admiral of the upper half, plus $5,000 
personal cash allowance. In other 
words, the total pay and allowances of a 
fleet admiral over that of an admiral 
would be $2,800 per year. 

Under the language of the Senate bill 
and under the language of the proposed 
substitute to be offered by the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. May] these grades 
are temporary for the duration of the 
war and only 6 months thereafter. The 
reason we make these ranks temporary 
is that after the war it will, no doubt, be 
necessary to reorganize the Army and 
the Navy and, therefore, we thought it 
wise to make this grade a temporary 
one at this time. This bill does not in- 
volve any increase in base pay. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Since this bill 
was considered by the committee, and 
was approved by the committee without 
serious protest, I have wondered what 
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reason there might be why a correspond- 
ing increase in rank should not be given 
to the Commandant of the Marine Corps, 
who, as I understand, is in direct com- 
mand of more troops than any other 
general on active duty in the field. 

Mr, VINSON of Georgia. I have in- 
troduced a bill, now pending before the 
committee, to create the permanent rank 
of lieutenant general for the Comman- 
dant of the Marine Corps. I am perfectiy 
willing to give the Commandant of that 
corps the rank of general and will be 
glad to introduce a bill to that effect 
during the next Congress; of course, the 
rank of general is not as high as the one 
proposed in this bill but is next to it. 

Mr. COLE of New York. I can assure 
the gentleman there will be no wrenches 
thrown into the works. I have just pre- 
pared an amendment to the gentleman’s 
bill which accomplishes what we seem 
to be in agreement should be accom- 
plished. If it is to be done at all, why 
not do it all at one time? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I urge you 
to let us do At for the Marine Corps in 
other legislation, because it is much pre- 
ferred by the Marine Corps. After con- 
sultation with General Vandegrift, it was 
considered best that it go along in this 
other way. : 

Mr. COLE of New York. Then the gen- 
tleman advises us that he has discussed 
the subject with the Marine Corps? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I discussed 
the whole question with General Vande- 
grift and I have the benefit of his views 
on the matter. 

Mr. COLE of New York. The Marine 
Corps does not care to be included in 
this bill at this time? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. It does not. 
I ask the House to let us go along with the 
generals and admirals, I am going to 
advocate consideration for the Marine 
Corps at the proper time. 

Mr. COLE of New York. When will 
the proper time be, as soon as possible 
next year? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. If the House 
doss not adjourn between now and 
Christmas, we may have an opportunity 
to consider it during that time. If it is 
not done between now and Christmas, it 
will probably be done early in the year 
during the next session. 

Mr, COLE of New York. During the 
early part of the session? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Absolutely. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I yield to 
the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. What would be the 
comparable grade to the Army? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. It is set out 
in the House bill that the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. May] will offer that it 
will be known as the rank of general of 
the Army. Bear in mind that Congress 
has established for that great soldier, 
General Pershing, the rank of general of 
the Armies. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Plural? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. 
rank, corresponding to the fleet admiral, 
will be known as general of the Army. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Has that bill been re- 
ported? 


Plural. This. 
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Mr. VINSON of Georgia. The gentle- 
man from Kentucky will offer it here to- 
day. 

- Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 


Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I yield to 


the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr: MAY. In the substitute amend- 
ment which I shall offer at the proper 
time there is section 7, which protects 
against this matter affecting General 
Pershing’s rank at all. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. That is right. 
The House can understand that in the 
military force of the country as far as 
rank is concerned General Pershing has 
the highest rank. Fleet admiral for the 
Navy and general of the Army will be 
the next rank. 

While I am going along and supporting 
the proposal to make this rank tempo- 
rary, there is a great deal of justification 
for it and it may be wise to make it tem- 
porary. The strength and the size of the 
American Navy justify giving serious con- 
sideration, when the reorganization 
comes along, to making this rank and 
possibly another rank permanent ranks 
in the United States Navy. 

Mr. ROWE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I yield with 
pleasure. 

Mr.ROWE. What is the contemplated 
number that can be appointed? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Under the 
bill as passed by the Senate, it proposes 
two for the Navy. We have discussed 
this matter and we proposed that there 
be four of this rank. I am frank to say 
that from the point of view of the Navy, 
in all probability, this rank will be given 
to Admiral King, Admiral Leahy, Ad- 
miral Nimitz, and Admiral Halsey. I 
might be so presumptuous as to say from 
my viewpoint, the men who deserve it are 
General Marshall, General Arnold, Gen- 
eral Eisenhower, and General MacAr- 
thur. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I yield. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. As a 
matter of fact, it is clearly this duty and 
business of the War Department only, 
and of the Navy Department only, to de- 
termine who shall be awarded this rank. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Exactly. Of 
course, I am merely guessing. I do not 
know whom the President will appoint. 
It is a matter entirely up to him. And 
the appointments must be confirmed by 
the Senate. Then when their time of 
retirement comes, and if the Senate con- 
curs, they carry the rank when retired 
and are inactive. 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance 
of my time and yield to the gentleman 
from California [Mr. SHEPPARD], 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, I 
wish to say that I am in favor of the 
pending legislation. In my opinion the 
additional rank which will be granted the 
naval and military leaders of our armed 
forces is most fitting and appropriate. I 
may even add that we have waited too 
long in conferring additional rank on our 
top-notch admirals and generals. 

However, I do wish to bring to the at- 
tention of the House the fact that this 
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bill does not provide additional rank for 
one branch of our armed forces and that 
is the United States Marine Corps. The 
leader of that fighting organization is to- 
day a lieutenant general, and in fact he 
only temporarily holds that rank. 

From the moment the first Japanese 
bombs fell on Pearl Harbor the men of 
the Marine Corps began to fight back. 
Marines helped repulse the attack on that 
ill-fated day, and they, along with the 
Army and Navy, started the slow and 
often hard road back. They began the 
fight that was to continue without let-up 
day after day, month after month, with 
one aim in view—total defeat of the 
enemy in the Pacific. Within a few hours 
of the attack on Pearl Harbor, Wake Is- 
land, a virtually shelterless atoll, was at- 
tacked by the Japanese. The defense of 
this island was exclusively a marine en- 
gagement, one which will be recorded in 
the annals of history not only as the first 
all-marine action of World War No. 2 
but for the gallantry and heroic defense 
of that island. 

Marines were with MacArthur at 
Manila, Bataan, and Corregidor. Ma- 
rines fighting on Bataan numbered 
about 1,500, approximately one-third of 
General MacArthur’s Regular Army 
troops in that area. Their braveries and 
acts of heroism have brought high praise 
and a multitude of decorations and cita- 
tions to this fighting group and those who 
were not killed in the fighting are today 
sick, hungry, and weary prisoners of the 
Japanese, surrendering only when Cor- 
regidor fell on May 6, 1942. 

Marines manned the*antiaircraft guns 
on the Navy’s carriers in the Battle of 
the Coral Sea, Leathernecks manned the 
guns that beat off the Japanese attack 
on Dutch Harbor. During the 3-day bat- 
tle of Midway, Japanese aircraft car- 
riers, battleships, carriers, and destroyers 
were constantly attacked, sunk and dam- 
aged by Marine Corps aircraft in addi- 
tion to the frequent air battles marines 
fought with the enemy’s air forces. On 
August 17, 1942, another Marine Corps 
achievement in the Pacific was accom- 
plished when a battalion of Marine 
raiders carried out a successful attack 
on the Japanese base on Makin Island 
in the Gilbert group. Landing in rubber 
boats from large submarines, this de- 
tachment occupied the island, destroyed 
the seaplane base, the radio, ammunition 
dumps, and annihilated the enemy de- 
fending forces. 

In fact, I would like to recall to the 
Members of this House that the first of- 
fensive of our war with Japan was made 
by the marines when its famous First Di- 
vision under the leadership of the pres- 
ent commandant of the Marine Corps, 
Lt. Gen. A. A. Vandegrift, on August 7, 
1942, landed on Guadalcanal in the Solo- 
mon Islands. That struggle bore fruit 
by enabling the marines to explode the 
myth of Japanese invincibility by beat- 
ing the enemy at their own game and on 
their own ground. Jungle warfare was 
perfected as a result of the varied ex- 
periences of these men. But, probably 
more important, the Solomons opera- 
tion proved that commanders had 
learned to work together. To fight the 
various elements of a complex, modern 
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fighting force in coordination toward a 
single objective. There, in the tropical 
jungles, ground, air, and surface forces 
of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and 
Coast Guard all played their parts in the 
teamwork that brought about ultimate 
success. 

Since those dark days more than 2 
years ago the pace in the Pacific has in- 
creased. The men of the Marine Corps 
have spearheaded the majority of the 
amphibious operations. From Guadal- 
canal, the Marines seized Munda and 
Rendova Islands in the New Georgia 
group. They landed at Bougainville and 
from there their air forces helped smash 
Rabaul. Then the Marines spearheaded 
the drive into the Central Pacific assault- 
ing and capturing Tarawa in 76 hours of 
the fiercest combat in their 168 years of 
history. Next came the Marshall Islands 
with the Marines taking Kwajalein and 
Roi. With bases in the Marshalls secure 
the Marines drove farther westward into 
the Marianas, capturing Saipan, Tinian, 
and Guam, and only recently assaulted 
and captured the strongly defended 
Palau Islands. It is from the Marianas 
that our B-29’s today are bombing 
Tokyo. 

The strength of the United States 
Marine Corps totals almost a half-mil- 
lion officers and men, combatant forces 
fighting on land, on the sea, and in the 
air. I remember when the naval forces 
with a third of this strength was headed 
by a four-star admiral, and the Chief of 
Staff of the Army, with only a quarter of 
a million men, wore four stars. 


It is not my intention to offer an 
amendment to this legislation now under 
consideration. But I would like to say 
that I, and other Members of this House, 
plan separate legislation in the new Con- 
gress which will give the Commandant of 
the Marine Corps the rank of full general. 

Mr. MAAS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 5 minutes which I shall not con- 
sume. This legislation is very essential. 
These higher ranks are needed just on 
the basis of the size of our Army and 
Navy and the required billets to be filled. 
We have the anomalous situation today 
of generals and admirals having a num- 
ber of officers of the same rank under 
them as subordinates. We have today 
the largest Navy in the world, probably 
larger than all the other navies in the 
world put together, friend and foe alike. 
That organization requires as a bare 
minimum, four officers of the rank of 
fleet admiral and I hope in due time, they 
will give consideration also to creating 
the rank of admiral of the Navy, which 
the size of our Navy requires. From the 
point of view of good administration, 
and from the military standpoint as well, 
plus the fact that we are at a great dis- 
advantage today when we are in com- 
bined operation with the navies of other 
nations, it is essential that we create 
appropriate higher ranks. Every other 
major power has this rank and it is em- 
barrassing and sometimes involves prac- 
tical military difficulties for us to be 
handicapped in not having the equal 
rank. I trust there will be no opposition 
to this legislation. I am sure there will 
not. 
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Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAAS. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. COLE of New York. In view of 
the gentleman’s fine record as a member 
of the Marine Corps, covering nearly a 
period of two decades, I should like to 
have the benefit of his views with regard 
to the suggestion that a corresponding 
increase be given to commanding officers 
of the Marine Corps. 

Mr. MAAS. I certainly agree with the 
distinguished gentleman from New York 
{Mr. Cote]. I am sure the chairman of 
our committee agrees. I was glad to 
have his assurance that he will take up 
in separate legislation, and I assume he 
means at the earliest possible moment 
in the new Congress, consideration of 
making the Commandant of the Marine 
Corps a full general; which incidentally 
is not the same rank as is being provided 
in this bill for the Navy and the Army; I 
do not propose that. However, the Com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps is the only 
active commanding officer in the country 
of a military organization who is also 
administrative head of his own military 
organization. The Commandant of the 
Marine Corps commands the Marine 
Corps. The Chief of Staff of the Army 
does not command the Army. The Chief 
of Naval Operations does not command 
the fleet. However, the Commandant of 
the Marine Corps.actually commands the 
Marine Corps. Today it is a force of 
nearly 500,000. It is the largest single 
military force under the military com- 
mand of one man in the world. 

I hope that immediate consideration 
in the new Congress will be given to that 
matter, because the Commandant of the 
Marine Corps, with an organization of 
the size he has, with its responsibility, 
should certainly have the rank of a full 
general, particularly in view of the fact 
that the topside of the Navy will now 
be a five-star rank, and the topside in 
the Army will be five-star. There will no 
longer be any justification for withhold- 
ing the rank of full general from the 
Commandant of the Marine Corps. We 
have the assurance of the chairman of 
the committee that he will take that up 
at a very early time. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAAS. I yield. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. The gentleman 
is a gallant officer and a distinguished 
statesman. Could he tell us whether 
there is any possibility of securing an 
agreement or a treaty amongst our allies 
so that they will not take steps to in- 
crease the rank of officers in smaller 
navies and armies, and again force us to 
enact further legislation? 

Mr. MAAS. I do not think we will, 
Of course, we could reach such an agree- 
ment, if we had the willingness and desire 
to do it, or it would be very simple to 
attach an amendment to the lend-lease 
bill. But I do not believe it will be done. 
I think we will just have to take our 
chances on that. 

Mr. Chairman, I have no further re- 
quest for time, and urge the enactment of 
the bill. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I have no further request for time 
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and I ask that the bill be read for amend- 
ment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the grade of fleet 
admiral of the United States Navy is hereby 
established on the active list of the line of 
the Regular Navy as the highest grade in 
the Navy. Appointments to said grade shall 
be made by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, from among 
line officers on the active list and retired line 
officers on active duty serving in the rank of 
admiral in the Navy at the time of such ap- 
pointment. The number of officers of such 
grades on the active list at any one time 
shall not exceed two. 

Sec. 2. Appointments under authority of 
this act shall be made without examination 
and shall continue in force during such 
period as the President shall determine. The 
permanent or temporary status of officers of 
the active list appointed to a higher grade 
pursuant to section 1 hereof shall not be va- 
cated solely by reason of such appointment, 
nor shall such appointees be prejudiced in re- 
gard to promotion, in accordance with laws 
relating to the Navy. An officer appointed 
from the retired list to the grade of fleet 
admiral of the United States Navy on the ac- 
tive list as provided in section 1 hereof shall, 
upon the termination of such appointment, 
revert to the status held by him prior to 
such appointment, except as otherwise pro- 
vided herein. 

Sec. 3. Appointees under this act shall, 
while on active duty, receive the same pay 
and allowances as a rear admiral of the up- 
per half, plus a personal money allowance 
of $5,000 per annum, 

Sec. 4. In the discretion of the President, 
by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, each officer who shall have served in 
the grade or rank of fleet admiral shall, 
upon retirement or reversion to the retired 
list, as the case may be, have on the retired 
list the highest grade or rank held by him on 
the active list: Provided, That each such of- 
ficer shall be entitled to retired pay equal to 
75 percent of the active-duty pay provided 
herein for a fleet admiral: Provided jur- 
ther, That no officer of the naval service on 
the active or retired list shall be appointed 
or advanced to the grade or rank of fleet 
admiral except as provided in this act. 

Sec. 5. This act shall be effective only until 
6 months after the termination of the wars 
in which the United States is now engaged as 
proclaimed by the President, or such earlier 
date as the Congress, by concurrent resolu- 
tion, may fix. 


Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. May: Strike out 
all after the enacting clause of the bill S. 2019 
and insert the following: 

“That the grade of fleet admiral of the 
United States Navy is hereby established on 
the active list of the line of the Regular Navy 
as the highest grade in the Navy. Appoint- 
ments to said grade shall be made by the 
President, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, from among line officers 
on the active list and retired line officers on 
active duty serving in the rank of admiral 
in the Navy at the time of such appointment. 
The number of officers of such grade on the 
active list at any one time shall not exceed 
four. 

“Sec. 2. The grade of general of the Army 
is hereby established. Appointments to said 
grade shall be made by the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
from officers of the Army who, at the time of 
such appointment, are serving in the grade 
of general officer in the Army, The number 
of officers holding the grade of general of 
the Army on active duty shall not exceed 
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four. The officers appointed under the pro- 
visions of this section shall take rank above 
all other officers on the active list of or on 
active duty in the Army and shall be entitled 
to all rights, privileges, benefits, pay, and 
allowances provided by this act, notwith- 
standing any provisions of the act of Febru- 
ary 23, 1929 (45 Stat. 1255), or any other law. 

“Sec. 3. Appointments under authority of 
this act shall be made without examination 
and shall continue in force, during such pe- 
riod as the President shall determine. The 
permanent or temporary status of officers of 
th? active list of the Navy or of the Army 
appointed to a higher grade pursuant to 
section 1 or section 2 hereof shall not be 
vacated solely by reason of such appoint- 
ment, nor shall such appointees be preju- 
diced in regard to promotion, in accordance 
with the laws relating to the Navy or the 
Army, An officer appointed from the retired 
list to the grade of fleet admiral of the 
United States Navy on the active list or 
General of the Army ‘as provided herein 
shall, upon the termination of such retire- 
ment, revert to the status held by him prior 
to such appointment, except as ctherwise 
provided herein. 

“Sec 4. Appointees under this act shall, 
while on active duty, receive the same pay 
and allowances as a rear admiral of the 
upper half, plus a personal money allowance 
of $5,000 per annum. 

“Src. 5. In the discretion of the President, 
by and with the advice and consent cf the 
Senate, each officer who shall bave served 1n 
the grade or rank of fleet admiral or gen- 
eral of the Army by virtue of an appoint- 
ment under the provisions of this act shall, 
upon retirement or reversion to the retired 
list, as the case may be, have on the retired 
list the highest grade or rank held by him 
on the active list or on active duty: Provided, 
That each such officer shall be entitled to 
retired pay equal to 75 percent of the ac- 
tive-duty pay provided herein for an officer 
appointed pursuant to the provisions of 
this act: Provided further, That no officer ot 
the naval or military service on the active 
or retired list shall be appointed or ad- 
vanced to the grade or rank of fleet admiral 
or general of the Army except as provided 
in this act. 

“Sec. 6. The officers appointed under the 
provisions of this act shall take rank among 
themselves while on active duty according 
to dates of appointment. 

“Sec. 7. Nothing in this act shall affect 
the provisions of the act of September 3. 
1919 (41 Stat. 263; 10 U. S. C. 671a), or any 
other law relating to the office of general 
of the Armies of the United States. 

“Sec. 8. This act shall be effective only 
until 6 months after the termination of the 
wars in which the United States is now en- 
gaged as proclaimed by the President, or 
such earlier date as the Congress, by con- 
current resolution, may fix.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee will rise. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Thomas of Texas, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union, reported that that 
Committee had had under consideration 
the bill S. 2019, and pursuant. to House 
Resolution 671, he reported the bill 
back to the House with an amendment, 
adopted in tae Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 
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The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of the 
bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider laid on the table. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I offer the 
following amendment to the title: 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. May moves to amend the title of Sen- 
ate 2019 to read as follows: 

“A bill to establish the grade of fleet 
admiral of the United States Navy and to 
establish the grade of general of the Army, 
and for other purposes.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 
ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that notwith- 
standing the adjournment of the House 
today, the Clerk be authorized to receive 
a message from the Senate on the bill 
H. R. 5564, and that the Speaker be 
authorized to sign the enrolled bill. 

The SFEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

Mr. MICHENER. What is that bill? 

Mr. MCCORMACK. It is the bill frecz- 
ing the security tax. . 

The SFEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was fio objection. 


ADDITIONAL ORDNANCE MANUFACTUR- 
ING AND PRODUCTION FACILITIES, 


Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to take from 
the Speaker's table the bill (S. 2194) au- 
thorizing appropriations for the United 
States Navy for additional ordnance 
manufecturing and production facilities, 
and for other purposes, for immediate 
consideration. 

The Clerk reported the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, what is 
the bill. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Speak- 
er, I have asked unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker’s table a Senate 
bill for which the Rules Committee has 
already granted a rule, now pending on 
the Speaker’s:desk. The money carried 
in the bill has been inserted in the ap- 
propriation bill which passed a few mo- 
ments ago; but to keep the record 
straight I feel it is necessary, notwith- 
standing the fact that the Appropria- 
tions Committee accepted the amend- 
ment to make the money immediately 
available, to get an authorization. This 
provides authorization of $50,000,000 for 
ordnance facilities. 

Mr. MICHENER. This is the bill 
which the Rules Committee held hear- 
ings on and which the gentleman’s com- 
mittee reported favorably? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. MICHENER. The only difference 
would be, if unanimous consent is given 
the matter is disposed of at once; other- 
Wise it would take more time. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. The gentle- 
man from Michigan is correct. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there obicction to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the Senate bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby 
authorized to be appropriated, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated, $50,000,000 for necessary tools, 
equipment, and facilities for the manufac- 
ture or production of ordnance matériel, 
munitions, and equipment at either private 
or public plants. 

Sec. 2. The authority herein granted shall 
inciude the authority to acquire lands at 
such locations as the Secretary of the Navy 
may deem best suited to the purpose, erect 
or extend builaings, acquire the necessary 
machinery and equipment, and in private 
establishments provide plant-protection in- 
stallations. and shall be in addition to all 
authority heretofore granted for these 
purposes. 

Src. 3. The Secretary of the Navy from 
time to time, but not less frequently than 
every 69 days, shall transmit to the Congress 
a full report of all acquisitions of land, by 
lease or otherwise, effected under the au- 
thority of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table 


House Resolution 664 was laid on the 
table. 


ABOLISHMENT OF JACKSON HOLE 
NATIONAL MONUMENT 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
House Resolution 567, and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

; The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
ows: 


Resolved, That immediately upon the adop- 
tion of this resolution it shall be in order 
to move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 2241) to abolish the 
Jackson Hole National Monument as cre- 
ated by Presidential Proclamation No. 2578, 
dated March 15, 1943, and to restore the 
area embraced within and constituting 
said monument to its status as part of the 
Teton National Forest. That after general 
debate, which shall be confined to the bill 
and shall continue not to exceed 2 hours 
to be equally divided and controlled by the 
chairman and the ranking minority mem- 
ber of the Committee on the Public Lands, 
the bill shall be read for amendment under 
the 5-minute rule. At the conclusion of 
the reading of the bill for amendment, the 
Committee shall rise and report the same 
to the House with such amendments as 
shall have been adopted and the previous 
question shall be considered as ordered on 
the bill and amendments thereto to final 
passage without intervening motion except 
one motion to recommit. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. THOMAS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I make a point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The SPEAKER, Obviously, a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


{Roll No. 123] 

Auchineloss Grant, Ind. O'Brien, N. Y. 
Baldwin, N. Y riffths Outland 
Barry Hagen Face 
Bates, Ky Harness, Ind. Patman 
Bates, Mass. t Preifer 
Blackney Hébert Philbin 
Bradley, Mich. Heffernan Ploeser 
Brooks Hendricks Poulson 
Brown, Ohio Hinshaw Pracht, 
Brumbaugh Horan C. Prederick 
Biex Jackson Price 
Bir key Jeffrey Ra baut 
Buffett Johnson, Ramspeck 7 
Bulwinkle Ward Reece, Tenn. 
Burgin Judd Rizley 
Busbey Kee Robsion, Ky. 
Byrne Kefauver Rooney 
Cannon, Fla. Kelley Rowan 
Capozzoll Kennedy Russell 
Carson, Ohio ‘eogh Sasecer 
Celier Kilburn Satterfleld 
Chenoweth Kilday Scanion 
Clark Eleberg Schiffler 
Cooley Klein Scott 
Costello Knutson Shafer 
Courtney Sheridan 
Curley LaFollette Slaughter 
Dauzhton, Va. Lambertson Smith, Maine 

vis Lane Smith, W. Va. 
Delaney Lea Snyder 
Dewey Lure Sparkman 
Dickstein McCord Stefan 
Dies Mecowen Talbot 
Dilweg McGehee Tay or 
Disney McGregor Thomas, N. J 
Dou las McLean Tolan 
Drewry McMillen, IH. Treadway 

ton McMurray Troutman 
Elston, Ohio McWilliams Vursell 

y Magnuson Ward 
Fenton Maloney Weaver 
Fisher Mansfield, Mont Weites 
Fitzpatrick Marcantonio ene 
Ford Merritt West 
Fulmer Miller, Nebr. Whelchel, Ga. 
Furlong Miller, Pa. White 
Gale Monkiewicz Whitten 
Gallagher Morrison, N. C. Wigglesworth 
Gearhert Mott Winstead 
Gerlach Mruk Wolfenden, Pa. 
Gifford Murphy 
Gorski Newsome 


The SPEAKER. On this call 269 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move to dispense with further proceed- 
ings, under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 


LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mrs, BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to change my special 
order for today until Tuesday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


REEMPLOYMENT COMMITTEEMEN, 
SELECTIVE SERVICE SYSTEM 


Mr. CRAVENS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for present consider- 
ation of the bill (S. 1962) extending the 
provisions of Public Law 47, Seventy- 
seventh Congress, as amended, to re- 
employ committeemen of the Selective 
Service System, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That Public Law 47, 
Seventy-seventh Congress, approved May 5, 
1941 (55 Stat. 150), as amended, be amended 
to read as follows: 

“That nothing in sections 109 and 113 of 
the Criminal Code (U. 8. C., title 18, secs. 
193 and 203) or in section 190 of the Revised 
Statutes (U. S. C., title 5, sec. 99) shall be 
deemed to apply to any person because of 
his appointment under authority of the Se- 
lective Training and Service Act of 1940 or 
the Selective Service regulations made in 
pursuance thereof as a member of a local 
board, a board of appeal, an advisory board 
for registrants, as a State director, a Gov- 
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ernment appeal agent, a reemployment com- 
mitteeman, or as an individual to conduct 
hearings on appeals of persons clainiing ex- 
emption from combatant training and serv- 
ice because of conscientious objections as 
provided in section 5 (g) of the Selective 
Training and Service Act of 1940; or because 
of his eppointment as a member of an alien 
enemy hearing board to assist the Attorney 
General in the execution of any proclama- 
tions heretofore or hereafter issued by the 
President under the authority of the Alien 
Enemy Act of 1798 as amended (U. S. C., title 
50, secs. 21-24) .” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
serve the right to object. Will the 
gentleman state what this is? 

Mr. CRAVENS. Mr. Speaker, this bill 
reenacts certain provisions of law which 
have been in existence for the past 2 or 3 
years with respect to volunteer and un- 
paid employees of the Selective Service 
System. The only change the bill makes 
with respect to existing law is to add an- 
other class of exempt unpaid volunteer 
employees, to include those so-called 
county committeemen who have been set 
up recently for the purpose of advising 
returned veterans as to their reemploy- 
ment rights, and so forth. 

Mr. MICHENER. And these commit- 
tees are set up to give voluntary service 
to the Government. Lawyers are mem- 
bers of those committees and they are 
doing a patriotic duty, but are not to be 
prevented from prosecuting other claims 
connected with the Government. 

Mr.CRAVENS. That is true. 

Mr. MICHENER. And they receive no 
pay, but give their services voluntarily in 
aid of the returned veteran. 

Mr. CRAVENS. That is correct. 

Mr. MICHENER, I have no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the third reading of the Senate bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Monday next, 
after other special orders, the gentleman 
from Connecticut [Mr. Compton] may 
address the House for 30 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that on Wednesday next, 
after disposition of business on the 
Speaker’s desk and at the conclusion of 
any special orders heretofore entered, 
the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. Day] 
may be permitted to address the House 
for 1 hour. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Miller, one of 
his secretaries. 
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ABOLISHMENT OF JACKSON HOLE 
NATIONAL MONUMENT 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. SanarH] is recognized. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, the rule 
just reported makes in order H. R. 2241, 
better known as the Jackson Hole Na- 
tional Monument or park bill. 

This rule was granted, it appears to 
me, more because of friendship than on 
account of any merit to the bill as it was 
originally reported. The gentlemen ap- 
pearing before the Committee on Rules, 
with their usual persuasive ability, have 
succeeded in obtaining favorable action. 
I commend the gentleman from Mon- 
tana [Mr. O'Conner], who has most as- 
sidicusly and diligently worked to obtain 
this rule notwithstanding that there is 
a minority report signed by 7 of the 15 
or 16 members of the committee. 

Mr. Speaker, the bill proposes to va- 
cate an Executive order of the Presi- 
dent which created this national park. 
There is a report here from the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to the effect that it 
would be unwise to adopt this bill, and 
after reading the letter of the Secretary, 
I personally feel that the bill has ve:y 
little chance of ever becoming a law. 
There is opposition to the bill because it 
is believed that this land should be pre- 
served for the people not only of that 
section of the country but for all the 
people of the United States, 

I have aided in the passage of legisla- 
tion creating many national parks and 
I will vote for any bill that will provide 
additional land for their enlargement or 
that will create new national parks as 
well as favoring the setting aside of lands 
for forestation and recreational purposes 
which the people may visit and: enjoy 
during their vacations. 

Mr. BREHM. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. BREHM. The gentleman has been 
referring to this as a national park. Is 
it not a monument rather than a park? 

Mr. SABATH. They call it a monu- 
ment, but that is what it ineans. It is 
for park purposes anyway. 

Mr. BREHM. There is a difference 
between a monument and a park? 

Mr. SABATH, I know. All the parks 
are monuments to this country. 

Mr. BREHM. But all monuments are 
not parks. 

Mr. SABATH. No, unfortunately not, 
but there is no plan here to make many 
monuments or to place monuments, as we 
understand that term. $ 

It may be well for the House to know 
that some years ago an outstanding 
American who was interested in pre- 
serving our parks and places of interest 
donated to the Government about 
32,000 acres of the land having a value 
of $1,500,000 which is included in this 
monument, and the gentleman if he pre- 
fers may call it a monument rather than 
a park, 

In view of this donation I feel we 
should avail ourselves of the gift and 
accept and preserve it for the future. 
The objection that I have heard to the 
Executive order is that it will deprive the 
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State of Wyoming of some taxes. The 
way I feel about public parks, I think it 
would be beneficial to this country, if 
they in Wyoming cannot pay the taxes, 
that the Government should assume and 
pay the taxes, if that is the only objection. 
Of course, there may be some farmers 
and cattle owners who have a lot of live 
stock and they may need this land for 
the herding of sheep and for grazing pur- 
poses and who may desire to continue to 
use the land free of charge. 

However, I think that the bill is not 
really deserving of favorable considera- 
tion, but the Committee on Rules, again 
wishing to give the membership the right 
and the privilege to pass upon it, reported 
the rule. It provides for 2 hours’ gen- 
eral debate. Thereupon it will be taken 
up under the 5-minute rule, giving 
those who desire the opportanity to offer 
amendments. i 

I will not take up any additional time. 
I will reserve, however, the balance of my 
time, and now yield the usual 30 minutes 
to the gentleman from New York [Mr, 
FIsH]. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self 7 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, I understand there may 
be a fight on the rule, and, if that is the 
case, of course, I shall yield to Members 
who are interested in this bill to present 
the facts to the House. 

The bill speaks for itself: 

To abolish the Jackson Hole National 
Monument as created by Presidential Proc- 
lamation No. 2578, dated March 15, 1943, and 
to restore the area embraced within and 
constituting said monument to its status as 
part of the Teton National Forest. 


I do not propose to take the time of 
the House to discuss the merits or de- 
merits of the proposal, but it has been 
before the House of Representatives on 
two different occasions and has been 
voted down. Nevertheless, Mr. Ickes, 


Secretary of the Interior, saw fit to get 


an Executive order in defiance of the 
Congress—and I believe in defiance of 
the Constitution—and had the Presi- 
dent issue this Executive order taking 
into the Teton Park several hundred 
thousand acres under the camouflage of 
a national monument. Without dis- 
cussing the merits of the bill, I propose 
for a few minutes to address myself to 
the fundamental proposition of restor- 
ing to the Congress its legislative powers 
and constitutional functions. 

It seems to me that such an issue is 
far greater than the contents of the bill. 
The question is whether the Congress can 
be superseded as a legislative body by 
the Executive or by Mr. Ickes, when it 
has deliberately on two different occa- 
sions turned down similar legislation. It 
is a clear-cut question of the restoration 
of representative and constitutional gov- 
ernment in the United States, the one 
thing the people back home are worried 
about, and rightly so. 

If these facts are true, then I think it 
is incumbent upon all of us, regardless of 
the merits of the proposal and regard- 
less of whether we are Republicans or 
Democrats, to support the prerogatives 
and the constitutional power of the Con- 
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gress to legislate. That is the simple, 
clear-cut issue I want to leave with the 
Members on both sides in connection with 
this bill. If I am in error, then I hope 
some Member will clarify the situation. 
Later, of course, Members on this side 
will discuss the merits of the proposal 
and show in detail how the intent and 
purpose of the National Monument Act 
of 1906 has been violated by the Execu- 
tive order. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to address the House out of order for 3 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I had hoped 
to address the House for an hour this 
afternoon, but in view of the fact that 
if this rule is adopted which provides for 
2 hours of general debate I doubt if I can 
do so until Monday; I want to read with- 
out extended comments at this time a 
resolution I am about to place in the 
hopper. It is a House resolution of in- 
quiry, and it is fitting that it should be 
introduced on the third anniversary of 
our declaration of war against Japan. 
The request for the information is made 
in good faith by me as a Member of 
Congress who voted for war against 
Japan and has supported all measures 
for its successful prosecution: 

Whereas Drew Pearson, in his column The 
Washington Merry-Go-Round, published in 
the Washington Post, on Thursday, Decem- 
ber 7, 1944, stated: “There have been two 
basic reasons for the hush-hush secrecy and 
last week’s whitewash of Kimmel and Short. 
One is the already admitted fact that several 
other officers in both the Army and Navy, 
including some really top-bracket men, were 
involved. The other is the clash of opinion 
inside the Cabinet in 1941 regarding the wis- 
dom of sending the strong note to the Em- 
peror of Japan proposing that Japan get out 
of all China, etc. Secretaries Knox and 
Stimson, however, felt that the United States 
was not prepared and that the note to the 
Emperor would bring war. They favored con- 
tinued appeasement and went on record in 
writing to that effect”; and 

Whereas this virtual ultimatum was sent 
to the Japanese Government or Emperor on 
November 26, 1941, without the consent or 
knowledge of Congress, which alone under 
the Constitution may declare war, and with- 
out the knowledge of 130,000,000 Americans; 
and 

Whereas Drew Pearson has stated in the 
public press that Secretaries Knox and Stim- 
son felt that the United States was not pre- 
pared and that the note to the Emperor 
would bring on war; and went on record in 
writing to this effect; and 

Whereas Secretary of War Henry L. Stimson 
has not denied this this serious and astound- 
ing public charge, that he protested in writ- 
ing the sending of the ultimatum of Novem- 
ber 26, 1941, to Japan; and 

Whereas the American people, after 3 years 
of war, are entitled to the facts regarding the 
causes and origin of the war: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the President of the United 
States be, and he is hereby, requested, if not 
incompatible with the public interest, to in- 
form the House of Representatives if the 
Secretary of the Navy and the Secretary of 
War did submit in writing protests against 
the sending of the ultimatum to Japan on 
November 26, 1941, and stating that it would 
bring on war. 
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The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Wyo- 
ming, the author of the bill. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, the peo- 
ple of Wyoming are intensely interested 
in this bill. The Governor of my State, 
nearly every newspaper in my State, 
practically every civic association in the. 
State, has endorsed this bill. The area 
of Wyoming is 62,000,000 acres. The 
United States owns outright over 32,- 
000,000 acres, that is over 51 percent of 
the area of Wyoming. In addition to 
that, the United States owns the min- 
erals under 18,000,000 acres of land, in 
which the people of Wyoming own only 
the surface. That is 30 percent of all 
the acreage in Wyoming. Consequently, 
the United States owns a substantial in- 
terest in 81 percent of all the acres in 
Wyoming. We are all in favor of na- 
tional parks. We have several of them 
in our State. The Yellowstone National 
Park is the first national park in the 
Union and we are proud of it. It takes 
in 2,249,000 acres of land. The Park 
Service for more than 40 years has been 
trying to extend the Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park. They wanted to take the 
Grand Teton Mountains into Yellow- 
stone National Park and they brought a 
bill before the Congress to do that, more 
than 25 years ago. They wanted to take 
320,000 acres, including the Grand Teton 
Mountains, and include them in the Yel- 
lowstone National Park. They were un- 
successful, Then they submitted a bill 
to establish a separate park to be called 
the Grand Teton National Park. That 
park would take in these same 320,000 
acres. This area is 6 miles from the 
south boundary of the Yellowstone to the 
north boundary of the proposed Grand 
Teton National Park. They had hear- 
ings. They sent a Presidential commis- 
sion out to Wyoming in 1926 and 1927. 
The people of Wyoming were considered. 
They objected to putting all of the 320,- 
006 acres into Grand Teton National Park 
but they were in favor of placing the 
mountains themselves and all the scenic 
beauty of the area into a national park. 
The Grand Tetons are majestic. There 
is no better mountain scenery in all the 
world, let alone in the United States, and 
so the people of Wyoming were inter- 
ested in having them preserved for all the 
people for all time. Consequently, when 
the committee came out there and con- 
sulted the people of Wyoming, they 
agreed that the Grand Teton National 
Park would be established with an area 
of 98,000 acres which would take in the 
Grand Tetons and everything of beauty 
in that area. They objected to includ- 
ing the 221,000 acres immediately to the 
east of that mountain range, which is 
nothing but sage brush flats, hundreds of 
small farms and ranches, and Jackson 
Lake, which is a reservoir used by the 
Reclamation Service for an irrigation 
project in Idaho. 

The committee therefore recommended 
adversely as to the 221,000 acres to the 
east of the Grand Tetons, but did recom- 
mend that the Grand Teton National 
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Park be established with £8,000 acres. 
Congress created Grand Teton National 
Park in 1929. At the time when they had 
hearings in Wyoming, Hon. John B. 
Kendrick represented our State in the 
United States Senate. He was a member 
of the committee that considered the 
matter. He was a great man. He told 
the people of Wyoming and he was 
quoted in the newspapers of Wyoming, 
and those papers are in the hearings be- 
fore our committee to the effect thet this 
was a complete settlement of the matter 
and that never again would they ask to 
have any more of that area included in a 
national park. 

I want to call attention to the fact that 
in the Jackson Hole area we have over 
2,000,000 acres in Yellowstone Park. We 
have over 6,000,000 acres in national 
forests. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 3 

Mr. BARRETT. I yield to my distin- 
guished colleague from Michigan. 

IMr. DONDERO. I think it would be 
helpful to the Members if the gentleman 
would just point out the area of the 
Grand Teton National Park, and the area 
attempted to be included in it. 

Mr. BARRETT. I will be happy to do 
that. I will indicate on the map which 
is before you the area consisting of 98,000 
acres which is included in Grand Teton 
National Park. That was established by 
act of Congress in 1929. The 221,000 
acres now in the Jackson Hole National 
Monument which the Congress refused 
to put into the Teton National Park, is 
located to the east of the park as may 
be seen on this map as I have indicated. 

The Congress in 1929 refused to put 
those 221,000 acres into the park because 
that area includes hundreds of small 
farms where the people have made their 
homes for more than 50 years and be- 
cause it was not properly land to be in- 
cluded in a park. 

In addition to that, we have over 
6,000,500 acres of land in various forests 
surrounding this park, as I will indicate 
on the map. There is the Teton Na- 
tional Forest. There is the Washakie 
National Forest. There is the Targhee 
National Forest. There is the Shoshone 
National Forest. Six million acres in 
forest land in this particular area. 

The committees of Congress had 
hearings, and in 1929 Congress decided 
not to put this 221,000 acres into the 
Grand Teton National Park. But Mr. 
Ickes was not satisfiec. In 1938 he came 
back to Congress again with a proposal 
to put these same 221,000 acres into the 
Grand Teton National Park and again a 
committee from the Senate went out 
to the people of Wyoming. They held 
hearings there. They discussed the 
matter. The people were opposed to Mr. 
Ickes’ proposal, and the Senate commit- 
tee reported adversely and again decided 
not to put the land into the Téton Na- 
tional Park. So Mr. Ickes is not. satis- 
fied, and he decides to take the matter 
into his own hands. 

Now, the Congress alone has the 
power to create a national park. No- 
body but Congress can create a national 
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park. So Mr. Ickes, in effect, said, “I 
do not care what the Congress decides. 
The- Department has submitted this 
matter twice to the Congress of the 
United States, and they failed to put 
these 221,000 acres into a national park. 
I am going to take the law into my own 
hands. I do not care what the Congress 
does. I am going to get the job done, 
anyway.” 

So he accomplishes the same purpose 
by getting an Executive order putting 
those 221,000 acres into a national 
monument. Now, that is a subterfuge. 
The Jackson Hole National Monument 
adjoins the Grand Teton National Park 
on the east. Do all intents and purposes 
it is nothing but park extension, but he 
knew he could not get Congress to ex- 
tend Teton National Park to include 
these 221,000 acres, so he establishes a 
national monument in spite of the ac- 
tion of Congress. How, he showed his 
utter disregard for the Congress of the 
United States. He usurped the power 
of the Congress, because to all intents 
and purposes, he has done by indirection 
the very thing he could not get done by 
legislative sanction. That is the funda- 
mental question. How long will the 
Congress tolerate the effrontery of a bu- 
reaucracy that overrides its express will? 
How long will the Congress stand by and 
permit these bureaucrats to usurp its 
powers and functions? How long must 
the free people of the sovereign State 
of Wyoming submit to Federal en- 
croachment upon its confines? 

This was an unwarranted invasion of 
the rights of the great State of Wyoming. 
It was accomplished without notice of 
any kind to the people of my State. No 
notice was given of the proposed action 
to the Governor of Wyoming, either to 
our Senators or to myself, and the people 
of my State resent the wholly un-Ameri- 
can manner in which this grab was put 
over on our people. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Wyoming has expired. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I yield the 
gentleman 2 minutes more. 

Mr. BREHM. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARRETT. I yield to my distin- 
guished colleague from Ohio. 

Mr. BREHM. Will the gentleman tell 
the Congress what exists in this pro- 
posed addition which stamps it as a 
monument? 

Mr. BARRETT.” The area included in 
this monument is not monument in char- 
acter. It is not monument land. It could 
not be defined as a landmark, a structure, 
or an object within the meaning of the 
law. The law provides that a sufficient 
amount of land may be reserved to pro- 
vide for the care and management of 
the object. There is no object within 
the area requiring care or management. 
The law provides that the smallest area 
compatible for the care and management 
of the object shall also be set aside. It 
certainly was not contemplated under 
the monument law that such vast areas 
of grazing and ranch lands should be 
set 2 5 as an addition to a national 
park, 
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Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARRETT. I will be delighted to 
yield to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. There is another fea- 
ture that the gentleman has not brought 
out and that is the idea of the creation of 
a-national monument. It was never in- 
tended to cover this kind of a develop- 
ment. The national monuments were in- 
tended to cover small pieces of property 
or something of this kind that had some 
historical significance. 

Mr. BARRETT. The gentleman is 
quite right. And there is not a single 
object of historical significance in this 
entire area. 

Mr. BREHM. And is it not true that 
they discovered a log cabin here and 
tried to say that Jesse James at one time, 
while being pursued by a posse, had hid 
in that cabin and that this is of enough 
scientific interest to justify preserving 
221,000 acres as a national monument? 

Mr. BARRETT. We would have mon- 
uments all over the West i: we attempted 
to make a monument wherever some 
horse thief was caught. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Will the gentleman 
say when the act to establish national 
monuments was created? 

Mr. BARRETT. The Antiquity Act 
was passed by Congress in 1906. Under 
that act the President of the United 
States has the right to establish national 
monuments and may declare, in his dis- 
cretion, by public proclamation, historic 
landmarks, historic and prehistoric 
structures, and other objects of historic 
and scientific interest situated on land 
owned or controlled by the Government. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Wyoming has again ex- 
pired. : 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield the 
gentleman 2 minutes more. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARRETT. I am happy to yield 
to my colleague. 

Mr. WRIGHT. It is true that this is 
not a party matter, that Democrats and 
Republicans alike, including your Demo- 
cratic Governor and one Democratic 
Senator and the Republican Senator, 
as well as an overwhelming majority of 
the people from the gentleman’s State, 
are opposed to this national moument. 

Mr. BARRETT. The gentleman is 
precisely right. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to state that the statement of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania IMr. 
WRIOHT] is entirely correct, and also that 
I have studied this matter. I approve 
of the gentleman’s bill, and want to sup- 
port it and will support it. My under- 
standing of the situation is such that by 
no stretch of the imagination could the 
act of 1906, which undertook to provide 
for the preservation of American antiqui- 
ties, and then went on to explain cer- 
tain historic landmarks that might be 
preserved—by no stretch of the imagina- 
tion could that act be stretched suf- 
ficiently to vest in the executive branch 
of the Government the right to create 
this monument without specific act of 
Congress, 
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Mr. BARRETT. That is correct. I 
might say that in the report on the An- 
tiquities Act it stated: 

In view of the fact that the historic and 
prehistoric ruins and monuments on the pub- 
lic lands of the United States are rapidly 
being destroyed by parties who are gather- 
ing them as relics and for the use of mu- 
seums and colleges, etc., your committee are 
of the opinion that their preservation is of 
great importance. 


It was stated in the hearings at the 
time that only small areas were to be 
put into national monuments, but it was 
never contemplated that they would put 
in areas like this that were not monu- 
*mental in character. I would like now 
to show to the House some pictures of 
the area which will explain this situa- 
tion. Here is a picture of the Grand 
Teton National Park. The area in that 
park of 98,000 acres includes everything 
of beauty in the area and it is protected 
and preserved at the present time, and 
there will be nothing done to interfere 
with that national park. Here is some 
of the land on the monument. Sage- 
brush flat. That sagebrush is as high as 
your hips. There are thousands upon 
thousands of acres of sagebrush flats in 
this monument that we are trying to set 
aside. There are farms and ranches like 
this raising thousands of cattle and sup- 
plying food for the people. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 


INCREASE IN COMPENSATION OF EM- 
PLOYEES IN THE POSTAL SERVICE 


Mr. SABATH, from the Committee on 
Rules, submitted the following privileged 
resolution (H. Res. 673, Rept. No. 2047), 
which was referred to the House Calen- 
dar and ordered to be printed: 


Resolved, That immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution it shall be in 
order to move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 4715) to increase the com- 
pensation of employees in the Postal Service; 
that after general debate, which shall be 
confined to the bill and shall continue not 
to exceed 3 hours, to be equally divided 
and controlled by the chairman and the 
ranking minority member of the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads, the bill 
shall be read for amendment under the 5- 
minute rule; that at the conclusion of the 
reading of the bill for amendment the Com- 
mittee shall rise and report the same to the 
House with such amendments as may have 
been adopted, and the previous question 
shall be considered as ordered on the bill and 
amendments thereto to final passage without 
intervening motion, except one motion to 
recommit. 


ABOLISHMENT OF JACKSON HOLE 
NATIONAL MONUMENT 


Mr, FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2% 
minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
Mr. DIRKSEN]. = 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, the eco- 
nomic considerations involved in the 
pending bill are to me of secondary im- 
portance. While it is important, of 
course, to any State that its revenues 
are diminished by action of the Federal 
Government in taking over large por- 
ticas of its domain; while the incon- 
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venience that often results from this 
same action are, of course, important, 
the principal issue involved is whether 
or not the Federal Government, through 
proclamation by the President, can dip 
into the solemn domain of a State and 
without what appears to be proper justi- 
fication take over an area of 221,000 
acres. 

If the President, in pursuance of sec- 
tion 2 of the act of 1906, can take over 
221,000 acres in Wyoming, then he can 
dip into the State of Illinois, where a few 
Indian mounds or a few arrowheads have 
been found to give color to the belief that 
such an area is of scientific and historic 
interest and for the same reason take 
over 221,000 acres. 

By the same logic the President could 
dip into the State of Ohio or Indiana, 
Pennsylvania or New York, Kansas or 
Kentucky, and take over territory of un- 
determined size and divest it from the 
ownership of the State and the people. 
Such action appears to me to be singular 
indeed. 

The Jackson Hole controversy is an 
excellent illustration of the persistency 
of bureaucracy in gaining its ends. It 
was in 1802, which is 42 years ago, that 
a first effort was made to extend the 
boundaries of Yellowstone to include the 
Jackson Hole area and it failed. An at- 
tempt to achieve the same objective was 
made in 1919 and it failed. A further 
attempt was made in 1925 and it failed. 
It was again attempted in 1929 and it 
failed. It was again tried in 1938 and 
it failed. All these failures resulted from 
the vigilance of the Congress and the 
refusal of Congress to follow the recom- 
mendations of the executive agencies of 
government. 

But in 1943, 41 years after the first 
effort was made to obtain the 221,000 
acres in Jackson Hole and bring it within 
the domain of the Federal Government, 
it remained for the Secretary of the In- 
terior to prevail upon the President to 
issue a proclamation and to achieve by 
circumvention what the Congress has 
steadfastly refused to do for more than 
two generations, 

Do we propose to be rolled back by the 
Secretary of the Interior or do we pro- 
pose today in compliance with existing 
law to roll him back? How much was 
said on the hustings in recent months 
about States’ rights. Were we uttering 
a lot of fine phrases or did we mean it? 
If we meant it, then today is a good time 
to stand up and be counted. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 6 
minutes to the gentleman from Mon- 
tana [Mr. O'Connor]. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, when 
I first came to the House I would have 
been stunned to have read or to have 
known or to have learned of such a deal 
as was pulled off in my sister State of 
Wyoming right across the line from 
where I live, in the taking away of farm 
homes from people who have lived there 
for a half century. There is a funda- 
mental principle involved: whether by 
indirection the Executive can do what 
he cannot do by direct action. 

I was a member of a subcommittee that 
looked over the area set apart by Execu- 
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tive order which, as the gentleman from 
Wyoming [Mr. Barrett! has so well said, 
the Congress had refused time and again 
to do, upon the theory that it would even- 
tually become a part of the Yellowstone 
National Park. When I first came to 
the Congress I was amazed and aston- 
ished to find a gentleman from the State 
of Louisiana who was then chairman of 
the Committee on Public Lands, and 
who introduced a bill> unwittingly, of 
course, to enlarge the Yellowstone Park 
by taking a large part of an agricultural 
area up the Yellowstone River between 
the town where I live, Livingston, Mont., 
and the Yellowstone National Park. 

We of the West have had to fight and 
fight and fight to keep from the constant 
enlarging of the Yellowstone Park, and 
those other parks, and from taking in 
more and more of our lands. Their 
greed for land and territory is beyond 
human conception. There is a principle 
involved here, and I am going to talk to 
the lawyers of the House about it. I 
want you to pay attention to this, if 
you will. This so-called setting aside of 
this monument was authorized, if at all, 
under section 2 of the law of 1906, and it 
cannot be read tco often: 

That the President of the United States is 
hereby authorized, in his discretion, to de- 
clare by public proclamation historic land- 
marks, historic and prehistoric structures, and 
other objects of historic or scientific interest 
that are situated upon the lands owned or 
controlled by the Government of the United 
States to be national monuments, and may 
reserve as a part thereof parcels of land, the 
limits of which in all cases shall be confined 
to the smallest area compatible with the 


proper care and management of the objects 
to be protected. 


The power of the President is intended 
by the Congress to be limited only to tak- 
ing that part that is necessary to pre- 
serve the monument like, for instance, 
the monument created to Custer’s Last 
Stand in my own State of Montana. But 
in that instance the President set a small 
area of land to protect the monument 
which is perhaps the most historic monu- 
ment there is any place in the West. 
The President set aside a very small area 
to protect the monument against the en- 
croachment by people who happened to 
come there and visit. 

What are we trying to protect? There 
is not a single thing in that area of scien- 
tific value or of historic value; not a 
thing. I have been over it. It is a terri- 


| tory of farms and of land, and so forth. 


I hope the Members of this House will 
vote for the rule, because I want to tell 
you some more about this bill before it is 
over with when the rule is adopted. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Idaho IMr. 
Ware]. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr, Speaker, 2 minutes 
is a very short time to discuss a matter 
of such magnitude as this. 

My colleague the gentleman from 
Montana [Mr. O’Connor] called your 
attention to the lines in the original act 
on which the establishment of this mon- 
ument was based from which I quote: 

Sec. 2. That the President of the United 
States is hereby authorized, in his discretion, 
to declare by public proclamation historic 
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landmarks, historic and prehistoric struc- 
tures, and other objects of historic or scien- 
tific interest that are situated upon the lands 
owned or controlled by the Government of 
the United States to be national monuments, 
and may reserve as a part thereof parcels 
of land, the limits of which in all cases shall 
be confined to the smallest area compatible 
with the proper care and management of the 
objects to be protected: Provided, That when 
such objects are situated upon a tract cov- 
ered by a bona fide unperfected claim or held 
in private ownership, the tract, or so much 
thereof as may be necessary for the proper 
care and management of the object, may be 
relinquished to the Government, and the 
Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized 
to accept the relinquishment of such tracts 
oo behalf of the Government of the United 
tates. 


Who can contend that 221,610 acres 
must be set aside to control and take 
care of a monument? I call the atten- 
tion of the House to the fact that prac- 
tically all this land, that is, the land in 
national forest and the national park, 
is closed to settlement. It is owned by 
the Government on both sides. We have 
here a little island, a little oasis, where 
these old settlers have made their homes 
and built up a community. 

The question before the Hcuse in the 
first place is, Shall the Congress and the 
people of the United States He the owners 
of the land, or shall these departments 
be the proprietors and the owners? 
That is the question with which we are 
faced—the question that every man from 
the West is faced with all the time. In- 
stead of being the custodians of the land, 
to administer it for the good of the peo- 
plc, these bureaus assume they are the 
proprietors of the land. That is the 
thing we should curb. That is the rea- 
son this bill should be passed. Let these 
departments come to the Congress if 
they want a piece of land withdrawn. 
Let the matter be considered and opened 
up to hearings before the House. Let us 
pass this bill today and let the depart- 

-ments understand that they are the 
servants of the peope, that they are the 
custodians of the land, and not the 
owners and proprietors of the land with 
the right to exclude the people from the 
use of the land. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I yield such 
time as he may desire to the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. BULWINKLE]. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Speaker, the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. WoLv- 
ERTON] and I have just returned from 
Chicago, where the International Civil 
Aviation Conference was held. I report 
to the House that the two Members of 
the House stayed there the entire time. 
It was a wonderful conference. You 
will find after reading the various doc- 
uments that aviation has been advanced 
at least 25 or 30 years. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD and 
include the address of Hon. Adolph A. 
Berle, chairman of the United States 
delegation, at the closing plenary. session 
of the conference, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BULWINELE. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from West Virginia. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I believe the Mem- 
bers of the House, both Republicans and 
Democrats, are deeply interested in the 
development of American aviation. To 
the chairman of our Subcommittee on 
Aviation of the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce and to the Re- 
publican member of that committee, the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. WoL- 
VERTON], I think this House would like to 
express its deep appreciation of their 
splendid efforts at Chicago. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. McCormack]. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
order that the Members of the House 
may have the history of the Executive 
order establishing the Jackson Hole 
Monument before them, I am taking the 
figor because this might be of import 
when the bill is under debate. I am not 
taking the fioor in opposition to the 
adoption of the rule. I am going to vote 
against the bill. 

On March 15, 1943, President Roose- 
velt established the Jackson Hole Monu- 
ment by Executive order. This national 
monument was established under the 
authority of the act of June 8, 1906, 
known as the Antiquities Act, which au- 
thorized the President to reserve as na- 
tional monuments. Federal lands that 
are of historic or. scientific interest. 
There is no question but that Jackson 
Hole is both. Even the majority report 
states that it is “one of the outstanding 
scenic attractions of the Nation.” 

Congress, by the act of June 25, 1916. 
created the National Park Service and 
further defined the purpose of national 
monuments by specifically stating that 


their purpose is—and this is an extension. 


of the 1986 act— 

To conserve the scenery and national and 
historic objects and wildlife therein and to 
provide for the enjoyment of the same, in 
such manner and by such means as will 
leave them unimpaired for the enjoyment 
of future generations. 


Now, we hear the argument of usurpa- 
tion of the powers of Congress by Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt. I have been 
hearing that for a number of years. But 
a lot of my friends on the left overlook 
the fact that we just have had an elec- 
tion and Franklin D. Roosevelt has been 
reelected for a fourth term with an in- 
creased Democratic membership in the 
House. That takes into consideration, 
also all the issues during the last cam- 
paign, of States’ rights and everything 
else that was argued during the cam- 
paign. Now, it is argued that it is wrong 
for Franklin D. Roosevelt to issue an 
Executive order under this law. But let 
us see what other Presidents have done 
under the 1906 act, as amended, to the 
extent that it might be amended by the 
act of 1916. Every President since the 
passage of the Antiquities Act has es- 
tablished national monuments under 
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that act. A total of 82 have thus been 
created. 

President Theodore Roosevelt created 
18 national monuments, totaling 1,534,- 
329 acres. 

It is an usurpation of the powers of 
Congress for Franklin D. Roosevelt to 
issue an Executive order, but it is not so 
for a Republican President. 

President Taft created 10 national 
monuments, totaling 2,300 acres. 

President Wilson created 13 national 
monuments, totaling 1,121,996 acres. 

President Harding created 8 national 
monuments, totaling 8,937 acres. 

President Coolidge created 13 national 
monuments. totaling 1,243,063 acres. 

President Hoover created nine na- 
tional monuments, totaling 2,147,640 
acres, 

Franklin D. Roosevelt to date, after 
about 12 years of service as President of 
the United States, has created 11 na- 
tional parks totaling 1,494,767 acres. 

In other words, there are two or three 
Presidents who have created more na- 
tional monuments and acreage in na- 
tional monuments than President Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, cr about as much, Now, 
they decry the fact and condemn Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt for issuing an Executive 
order by reason of the very law or under 
the authority of the very law that Presi- 
dents in the past have issued Executive 


orders, establishing national monuments. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired: 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 addi- 
tional minute to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
the Grand Canyon National Monument 
established by President Hoover, is con- 
tiguous to Grand Canyon National Park; 
and Zion National Monument, estab- 
lished by President Roosevelt is contigu- 
ous to Zion National Park. So that we 
have other similar situations of national 
monuments being contiguous to nation- 
al parks. The argument presented here 
this afternoon, would leave the impres- 
sion that the only one who has acted un- 
der the authority of the Antiquities Act 
is President Franklin D. Roosevelt when, 
as a matter of fact, every President since 
the passage of the Antiquities Act, has 
acted under its authority and some of the 
Presidents have issued Executive orders 
creating national parks covering a larger 
acreage than those established by Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt. This bill should never 
have been brought up here today but it 
was forced to come up under the rules 
of the House, the rule having been out 
more than 7 legislative days. Further- 
more, we are in these closing days of the 
session, considering a bill which every- 
cne knows cannot become law. 

I might also say that the legality of the 
establishment of the first Grand Canyon 
National Monument, which was nearly 
four times the size of Jackson Hole Na- 
tional Monument, was contested many 
years ago. The case went to the Su- 
preme Court and that Court in the case 
of Cameron et al. against United States 
rendered its decision on April 19, 1920, as 
follows: 
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The defendants insist that the monument 
reserve should be disregarded on the ground 
that there was no authority for its creation. 
To this we cannot assent. The act under 
which the President proceeded empowered 
him to establish reserves embracing “objects 
of historic or scientific interest.” The Grand 
Canyon, as stated in his proclamation “is an 
object of unusual scientific interest.” 


The President in setting up Jackson 
Hole National Monument has acted in 
the public interest and in accordance 
with procedure as authorized by Con- 


gress. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the 
gentleman from New Mexico [Mr. FER- 
NANDEZ] 2 minutes. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. Mr. Speaker, I was 
attending a meeting of the Indian Af- 
fairs Committee when the debate first 
started and I do not know the arguments 
advanced by the gentleman from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. Barrett] in supporting the 
rule to consider the bill at this time. 
Throughout the hearings in the Commit- 
tee on Public Lands, however, it was 
charged that the President had exceeded 
his authority; that he was encroaching 
on the authority of the Congress. After 
the monument was created a suit was 
filed in Wyoming to test the authority 
of the President, to determine whether 
or not the President had exceeded his 
authority. Today, if we proceed to a 
consideration of this bill, we ourselves 
are encroaching on the authority of the 
judiciary. This bill can be passed next 
year, if necessary, when the courts have 
gotten through with it. 

In my opinion, we should not proceed 
with the consideration of this bill until 
the courts have gotten through with it. 
In other words, before we try to pick the 
mote out of the President’s eye we should 
look at the beam in our own eye. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from New Mexico has expired. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 21⁄2 
minutes to the gentleman from South 
Dakota [Mr. Case]. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. Speaker, my district 
borders the State of Wyoming and I 
know something about how the people 
over there feel. 

Congress is not usurping anybody’s 
prerogatives in proposing to consider this 
bill. The Congress is merely going to 
protect its right to declare what was the 
intent of Congress in passing the Antiq- 
uities Act. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. McCormack] has a heavy load on 
him in taking the floor on this proposi- 
tion today. The reelection of the Pres- 
ident was not on this issue in the United 
States but it was an issue in the State 
of Wyoming. I was over there for about 
a week during the campaign. This year 
for the first time since Franklin D. Roose- 
velt has been a candidate for President, 
the State of Wyoming went Republican, 
Every other time it has voted for him. 
If there is any mandate from the State 
of Wyoming on this proposition it is to 
onnaa this bill and it is to pass the 

I have here a bound copy of the Read- 
er’s Digest for the year 1943. In the 
August number appears an article by 
JOSEPH O’MAHONEY, United States Sen- 
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ator from Wyoming. Let me quote him 
for the benefit of those on the majority 
side of the aisle. 


Let him say what the issue is here: 

Although national parks can be created 
only by an act of Congress, an old law pro- 
vides that, without such an act, small areas 
of land owned or controlled by the United 
States may be set aside as national monu- 
ments for the preservation of historical land- 
marks, And so, last March, a flourish of 
the pen on an Executive proclamation did 
what Congress had refused to allow. With- 
out notice to the ranchers, living in the 
area, to Wyoming or to Congress, an area 
half the size of Rhode Island was made 
into the Jackson Hole National Monument. 
The law invoked by the bureaucrats had 
been intended to apply solely to lands “owned 
or controlled by the United States” yet a 
sizable part of the area taken over in this 
high-handed fashion is privately owned. 


Then the Senator went on to say that 
what happened there might have been 
of special local interest but it has a na- 
tional concern because of the principle 
involved. If this can be done in Wyo- 
ming it can be done in any other State 
in the Union. 

If this bill should not pass, if this 
Executive order should prevail, the name 
of that monument should be changed. 
It should be changed to “Jesse James 
National Monument,” not for the cabin 
where Jesse James hid, but for the man- 
ner and action in which it was estab- 
lished. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from South Dakota has expired. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I yield the re- 
mainder of the time to the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. Peterson]. 

Mr. PETERSON of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, I am in the embarrassing posi- 
tion of opposing a bill reported out of 
my own committee. Seven members of 
the committee joined in the minority re- 
port. Ihave gone into this matter thor- 
oughly and have studied the whole situa- 


‘tion. I have the kindliest feeling and 


warm personal friendship for the gentle- 
man from Wyoming; I have tried to help 
him on other matters and have on sev- 
eral occasions called the committee to- 
gether to report out bills for him. I re- 
gret the position that I am in, but it is 
the result of conscientious study of the 
testimony and because I believe his bill 
does not accomplish anything at all. It 
merely abolishes a monument created by 
Executive order of the President, and 
does not solve the problem. I believe 
that with a little more time we can work 
out some solution of this and perhaps 
establish a cattle driveway, where the 
cattle can be driven from one section to 
another, and whereby we may protect 
the rights of those having grazing per- 
mits. Also Teton County will be reim- 
bursed for any land taken, that Mr. 
Rockefeller conveyed to the United 
States. Bear in mind that at the present 
time the greater portion of the land that 
we are talking about is already owned 
by the Government. The Government 
owns 221,610 acres involved, and 170,306 
of those acres are already owned by the 
Federal Government. Thirty-two thou- 
sand one hundred and seventeen acres 
were bought by John D. Rockefeller for 
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the purpose of conveying them to the 
United States Government. Still some 
people talk about the President doing this 
thing. Why, Mr. Speaker, this was ini- 
tiated back in the time of President 
Hoover. The then Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, states this 
in a telegram sent to the Director of 
National Parks: 
Curtcaco, ILL. 
Hon. J. HARDIN PETERSON, 
House of Representatives: 

Following telegram just received from 
former Secretary of Interior Ray Lyman 
Wilbur: 

“While Secretary of the Interior, I visited 
Jackson Hole. Made careful preview of nat- 
ural resources, had study made of the elk 
herd, and did what I could to have this area 
preserved for the type of land administration 
practiced by the National Park Service. Con- 
siderable public land was involved but only 
through the public-spirited action of Mr. 
Rockefeller and his purchase of private land 
in the area did it seem possible to hold north- 
ern half of Jackson Hole for the American 
people. This is one of the noblest areas in 
America. I have always felt that having this 
land held for the National Park Service could 
be worked out without injustice to people 
of the immediate neighborhood and to the 
great advantage of the State of Wyoming as 
well as the United States. In many of these 
park areas, it has been necessary for local 
people to make what seemed to be sacrifices 
for the future benefit of the whole Nation, 
but I believe in the long run there will be 
greater financial local advantage in a tourist 
crop than in a cattle crop. The Presidential 
proclamation has been used by 7 differ- 
ent Presidents in some 82 other cases, always 
with provision for protection of private and 
States’ rights. It seems to me that adjust- 
ments of all interests in the area could be 
easily arranged under the Presidential procla- 
mation. I would consider it most unfortu- 
nate if this proclamation is set aside—Ray 
Lyman Wilbur.” 

NEWTON B. DRURY, 
Director, National Park Service. 


So, it was not President Roosevelt, but 
it was in the time of President Hoover 
that this was started. Reference Fa- 
been made to the Antiquities Act. Ihave 
called attention repeatedly to the prob- 
lem of public lands, and introduced a 
resolution to make a study, showing th’ 
ownership, and made a report on this. 
There is no one more jealous of the rights 
of the States than I am. I want to call 
attention to the fact that under this An- 
tiquities Act, first used by President 
Theodore Roosevelt, many monuments 
involving 10 times the area of this one 
were created in the preceding adminis- 
trations. The fact is that several pre- 
vious administrations have embodied 
more acres of land within single monu- 
ments than has been created in this ad- 
ministration in 11 monuments. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr, FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield the 
balance of the time on this side to the 
gentleman from Oregon [Mr. ELLS- 
WORTH]. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to take these few minutes for one 
purpose only, and that is to point out the 
danger to those of us who live in the 
far western area where a high percent- 
age of our States are already in Govern- 
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ment hands, of a continuation of this 
practice of disregarding the Antiquities 
Act of 1906. 

We have hundreds of thousands of 
acres in the State of Oregon they might 
take at any moment without any warn- 
ing to anybody and place in a national 
monument to the detriment not only of 
the economy of our State but actually 
the economy of the Nation at large. 

Let me read a few words of this Antiq- 
uities Act: 

That the President of the United States is 
hereby authorized, in his discretion, to de- 
clare by public proclamation historic land- 
marks, historic and prehistoric structures, 
and other objects of historic or scientific in- 
terest that are situated upon lands owned or 
controlled by the Government of the United 
States to be national monuments, and may 
reserve as a part thereof parcels of land, the 
limits of which in all cases shall be confined 
to the smallest area compatible with proper 
care and management of the objects to be 
protected. 


Mr. Speaker, so far as the Public Lands 
Committee, of which I am a member, was 
able to find out, there are no objects to 
be protected, although the monument 
created consists of 221,000 acres. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the resolution, S 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. PETERSON of 
Florida) there were—ayes 103, nays 41. 

So the resolution was agreed to. 


VETO MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF 
THE UNITED STATES -EXTENSION OF 
PERIOD OF PHILIPPINE INSURRECTION 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following veto message from the 
President of the United States, which 
was read and, with accompanying pa- 
pers, referred to the Committee on Inva- 
lid Pensions and ordered to be printed: 


To the House of Representatives: 

I am returning herewith, without my 
approval, H. R. 4099, Seventy-eighth 
Congress, “An act to extend the period of 
the Philippine Insurrection so as to in- 
clude active service with the United 
States military or naval forces engaged 
in hostilities in the Moro Province, in- 
cluding Mindanao, or in the islands of 
Samar and Leyte, between July 5, 1902, 
and December 31, 1913.” 

The effect of the measure is to confer 
a wartime status on persons who served 
in the United States military or naval 
forces engaged in hostilities in the Moro 
Province, including Mindanao and the is- 
lands of Samar and Leyte between July 
5, 1802 and December 31, 1913, and thus 
afford to such persons and their de- 
pendents monetary and other benefits on 
a parity with persons who served in the 
Spanish-American War, Boxer Rebellion 
or the Philippine Insurrection prior to 
July 5, 1902. 

The ending date of the Philippine In- 
surrection was established by proclama- 
tion of the President dated July 4, 1902, 
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except in territory occupied by the Moro 
tribes, and the War Department regards 
July 15, 1903, as the date of termination 
of the Philippine Insurrection in the 
Moro Province which is the date on which 
Act No. 787 of the Philippine Commission, 
approved June 1, 1903, took effect, and 
has held that such military operations as 
occurred subsequent to the establish- 
ment of civil government in the Moro 
Province on July 15, 1903 should not be 
regarded as a continuation of the insur- 
rection. 

Pensions at wartime rates are now pro- 
vided for veterans and the dependents of 
veterans who suffered disability or death 
as a direct result of armed conflict or 
under extra-hazardous conditions in the 
areas described in the bill during the pe- 
riod July 16, 1903 to December 31, 1913 
and medical treatment and hospital or 
domiciliary care is also provided for vet- 
erans who So served, discharged for dis- 
ability incurred in line of duty, or who 
are in receipt of pension for service-con- 
nected disability. Service pensions 
would be the principal monetary benefits 
afforded by the bill and such benefits, 
consistently, have been confined to war 
service. 

The bill would extend the Philippine 
Insurrection closing date about 10% 
years, from July 5, 1902 to December 31, 
1913, thus according recognition to serv- 
ice performed throughout this period as 
wartime service upon the basis of inter- 
mittent military operations or campaigns 
in the Moro Province and other parts of 
the Philippine Archipelago against forces 
hostile to the organized government, 
which engagements are comparable to 
other campaigns or expeditions in which 
the military or naval forces have par- 
ticipated in times of peace. 

This measure would grant special 
benefits to a particular group and ex- 
clude other members of the Regular Mili- 
tary and Naval Establishments who sim- 
ilarly have been called upon, on numer- 
ous occasions, to engage in similar mili- 
tary operations in times of peace. I be- 
lieve that it is sound in principle to abide 
by the official beginning and ending dates 
of wars in providing benefits, heretofore 
described, and feel that extension of the 
period of the Philippine Insurrection, be- 
yond that established in conformity with 
recognized legal precedents, would con- 
stitute sufficient deviation from that 
principle to invite further exceptions for 
additional groups with service in mili- 
tary occupations, expeditions or cam- 
paigns other than during a period of war. 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 

DECEMBER 8, 1944. 


The SPEAKER. The objections of the 
President will be spread at large upon 
the Journal. 

Without objection, the bill and mes- 
sage will be referred to the Committee cn 
Invalid Pensions and ordered to be 
printed. 

There was no objection. 

LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I do 
this for the purpose of asking the ma- 
jority leader what the program for the 
rest of this week and next week will be, 
so far as he knows. 

Mr.McCORMACK. The Jackson Hole 
bill will dispose of the legislative busi- 
ness for this week. I do not know 
whether the bill will be disposed of today 
or not. If the Members want to stay 
here on Friday afternoon and have 2 
hours of general debate, and then have 
consideration under the 5-minute rule, 
it is perfectly all right with me. But as- 
suming the bill is not disposed of today, 
of course, it will come up on Monday as 
unfinished business, following the call of 
the District Calendar. Four bills are to 
be called up that there is no controversy 
over, as I understand. Then there will 
be the continuation of the call of the 
Consent Calendar. Thereafter the 
dental bill will be the next order of busi- 
ness; then S. 1919, a bill to expedite the 
payment of lands, which was on the pro- 
gram for this week, but was not reached; 
then H. R. 3690, a bill to cafeguard the 
admission of evidence. That was also 
on the program for this week, but was 
not reached. Next in order is the bill to 
increase the salary of postal employees, 
and then the Monroney-Maloney joint 
resolution which the Committee on Rules 
reported out within the past few days. 
Conference reports as they come in will 
be taken up as soon as possible after 
they are reported to the House. 

Mr, MICHENER. Is it the purpose of 
the leadership then to dispose of the bills 
named before there is a recess? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I do not think 
there is any chance of a recess before 
these bills are reached and acted upon. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHENER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. WRIGHT. I understood the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts to announce 
last week that when the rule is granted 
on the Palestine resolution, it also would 
be disposed of before the recess. May I 
inquire of the gentleman as a member 
of the Committee on Rules whether ar 
not such a rule has been granted? 

Mr. McCORMACK. No; such a rule 
has not been granted. The Committee 
on Rules has been in session several 
times, as the gentleman knows. It met 
this morning and adjourned to meet at 
the call of the chairman, 

The general understanding was that 
there would be a meeting of the Commit- 
tee on Rules called by the chairman 
sometime today. There has been no call, 
but, as you know, the Committee on 
Rules under the rules of the House is on 
call all the time. We get notice as we 
did yesterday on the increased clerk hire 
matter to come up forthwith, and we 
just have to be waiting. Now we are 
waiting for a call on the bill in which 
the gentleman is interested. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan has expired. 
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ABOLISHMENT OF JACKSON HOLE 
NATIONAL MONUMENT 


Mr. PETERSON of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 2241) to 
abolish the Jackson Hole National Mon- 
ument as created by Presidential Proc- 
lamation Numbered 2578, dated March 
15, 1943, and to restore the area em- 
braced within and constituting said 
monument to its status as part of the 
Teton National Forest. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the con- 
sideration of bill H. R. 2241, with Mr. 
MLLs in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The first reading of the bill was dis- 
pensed with. 

Mr. PETERSON of Florida. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 12 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Montana [Mr. O’Connor]. 

Mr. O’CONNOR. Mr. Chairman, 
aside from the question of the injustice 
done to those people who have made 
their homes on these thousands of acres 
of privately owned land in the territory 
sought to be taken in this manner for 
50 or more years, there is a deeper and 
more fundamental question involved. I 
think it goes beyond any human inter- 
est. It is the question of whether by 
indirection the executive department of 
the United States Government can by- 
pass Congress and accomplish by indi- 
rection what is prohibited directly. The 
creation of national parks is entirely 
within the jurisdiction of Congress. 
They can be created or added to only 
through congressional action. Realizing 
that this could not be done in this fash- 
jon because attempts had been made in 
the past to accomplish this very purpose, 
this circuitous and indirect route was 
taken to bring about the confiscation of 
homes and the taking of lands that had 
been used for farming and grazing pur- 
poses and all that sort of thing, by 
Executive order, for the past 50 years. 

It is interesting to note briefly a little 
of the debate that took place when the 
Antiquities Act was passed. I quote from 
the debate as follows. Mr. Stephens, of 
Texas, was apprehensive as to the abuse 
of this law. He asked the question: 

Mr. STEPHENS, of Texas. How much land 
will be taken off the market in the Western 
States by the passage of the bill? 


Mr. Lacey, who had the bill in charge, 
replied: 

Not very much. The bill provides that it 
shall be the smallest area necessary for the 
care and maintenance of the objects to be 
preserved. 

Mr. STEPHENS, of Texas. Would it be any- 
thing like the forest reserve bill by which 
seventy or eighty million acres of land in the 
United States have been tied up? 

Mr. Lacey. Certainly not. The object is 
entirely different; it is to preserve these old 
objects of special interest and the Indian re- 
mains in the pueblos in the Southwest whilst 
the other resérves the forests and the water 
courses. 


Mr. CASE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
Mr. O'CONNOR. I yield briefly. 
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Mr. CASE. The gentleman is refer- 
ring to the legislative debate on the An- 
tiquities Act? 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Exactly; that is, the 
debate on the act. 

Mr. CASE. And the debate clearly 
gives the intent of Congress in the crea- 
tion of national monuments? 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Exactly. 

Mr. BREHM. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’CONNOR. I yield briefly. 

Mr. BREHM. From what the gentle- 
man has quoted there, that does not jus- 
tify this being a national monument. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. There is not any 
question about it. Nobody knew this 
better than the people who are trying to 
circumvent the Congress. The acquisi- 
tion of this land by Mr. Rockefeller 
through the Snake River Corporation or 
whatever the name of the corporation 
was, was done in a sort of conniving way. 
I have not got the time to go into it. 
But the purpose was eventually made 
known when the land was purchased by 
him and then offered to the United 
States Government in the event that 
this territory was acquired by act of 
Congress or in the manner that it was. 
That was the bait which was thrown 
out to the Congress. They were afraid 
to put it up to the Congress because 
Congress, they knew, would not take the 
homes away from these people and 
farmers who had lived in those homes for 
over a half of a century. Why, my 
friends, as lawyers, there is not a lawyer 
who can vote against this bill on the 
theory that this land was acquired in a 
legal way. I want to clear the skirts of 
the President of the United States. 
Knowing him as I do, I know he never 
set eyes upon that territory and I doubt 
very much if Mr. Ickes ever did. They 
have taken the word of somebody else and 
they have been imposed upon, if I should 
not use the word “deceived.” Do you 
suppose the President of the United 
States, who has sent our boys to Europe 
to fight and die to defend the freedom 
and the homes of our people, would, by 
Executive order, remove these people 
from Wyoming, take them away from 
their homes and send them elsewhere? 
Do you suppose he would do it if he knew 
the facts? Not on your life. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’CONNOR. I yield briefly. 

Mr. MAY. If I understand the legis- 
lation under which the President acted, 
it provides that if there is some object 
of antiquity or of national historic in- 
terest, he can take enough land around it 
to protect it? 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Yes, that was the 
purpose of it. 

Mr. MAY. Now if he can take 260,000 
acres out there around some object, could 
he not, if he wanted to, take in Daniel 
Boone’s tomb, down in Kentucky, and 
talk half of Kentucky in order to protect 
that tomb? 

Mr. O'CONNOR. I want to state to 
the gentleman that heis right. The gen- 
tleman from Kentucky is just as sound 
as he always is. I want to tell you that 
he could take in the whole State of Mon- 
tana if he wanted to, to establish a na- 
tional monument surrounding the monu- 
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ment where Custer lost his life. There is 
no limit that he could go. But our 
present President, if he could see all the 
territories, I would not fear him. 

Now, let us see about this. I have here 
some newspaper clippings and I want you 
to look at them. Here is a boy whose 
picture appears in the paper and it reads, 
“Breaks all records. Eight decorations, 
the highest number ever awarded any one 
man in this war.” Where is that boy? 
He is over in Europe. Where was that 
boy’s home when he left? It was in the 
very territory that was taken by Executive 
order. That is where it was. I want 
you to ask yourselves the question, “What 
will that boy think when he comes back 
home and finds that while he was fighting 
for the freedom of homes in Europe and 
for the freedom of America, he lost his 
own home in Wyoming, without a hear- 
ing, without a word of notice? May he 
not conclude that he was fighting for 
freedom in the wrong place? Might he 
not conclude that he had better remained 
home and fought for the freedom of his 
own home? Bring that home to you. 
This boy was raised on that property. 
He made his home there. His mother 
and father liver there as well as num- 
bers of others who lived on that land that 
was taken. Do you suppose the President 
of the United States ever knew that? 
Here is another picture in another paper. 
“Army officers work in relays decorating 
hero from Wyoming.” Here he is again. 
I am not saying that because he lived in 
that particular locality, he was a hero, 
but I am saying he has been a hero and 
I am seying that we owe it to that boy, 
when he comes back home, that as far as 
legislative action can go, we will undo 
what has been done to dispossess him, his 
father and mother, his sisters and broth- 
88 from that home. We owe it to that 

oy. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'CONNOR. I yield. 

Mr. CASE. I might call to the atten- 
tion of the Committee that the Congress 
passed the Soldiers and Sailors’ Relief 
Act under which it was declared to be the 
intent of Congress that no soldier might 
be dispossessed of his home for nonpay- 
ment of a payment on-his mortgage or 
the nonpayment of rent, during his ab- 
sence under the selective service. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. The gentleman is 
right as he usually is. Now, I want to 
call attention to one other thing. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Montana has expired. 

Mr, PETERSON of Florida. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield the gentleman 1 addi- 
tional minute. 

Mr. O’CONNOR. I want to call at- 
tention to this: I went over this ground. 
I went over every acre of it. There is 
not a single thing there of historic value 
or of scientific interest to preserve. Not 
a thing. They have an old cabin there 
which is supposed to have been shot full 
of holes. They have built a fence around 
it and they have put a new roof on it 
and tried to preserve it to make it of 
scientific interest. What is the history 
of it? The history of it is that a horse 
thief was finally cornered there and 
eventually shot. If we are going to take 
out 220,000 acres for every spot where a 
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horse thief has been shot, there will not 
be any land left in Montana, Wyoming, 
or any other Western State for people 
to make a living on. 

In the early days in Wyoming and 
Montana, when mining was the principal 
industry, a horse for riding purposes and 
mules for packing purposes were the 
means of transportation. Anyone who 
was devilish enough to try to deprive one 
of those pioneers—who braved every haz- 
ard known to human beings—of his 
means of transportation—namely, the 
horse—as a rule met his end at the end of 
a rope thrown over a tree or wherever he 
could be cornered. My own great State, 
which I am so proud to represent in this 
august body, was the scene of many and 
many such endings, hangings, and shoot- 
ings of such vandals and outlaws of the 
vile character who would take from the 
man his means of transportation because 
in the end it meant his death. It meant 
the death of that great character who 
helped to build up the West. 

There is a statue in a conspicuous place 
adorning the State capitol at Helena, 
Mont., of the likeness of the immortal 
Colonel Sanders, who led the way and 
headed the vigilante committee in Mon- 
tana to prosecute and bring to bay these 
murderers and racketeers of the means 
of transportation—namely, the horse— 
and take from those people the results of 
their labor in the form of valuable min- 
erals. Hats off to these great men who 
have led the way of law and order, but 
remember we cannot set apart a State 
or part of a State or homes of individuals 
to memorialize the carrying out of the 
human laws that rest on the principle 
of law, order, and right. We must pro- 
ceed within reason. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Montana has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. PETERSON of Florida. Mr, 
Chairman, I yield myself 1 minute for 
the purpose of clearing up the situation 
with reference to the taking away of 
homes. There has been definite as- 
surance that there is no intention of 
taking away any homes. This deals 
with Federal-ownership land and also 
with land that John D. Rockefeller ac- 
quired for the purpose of conveying to 
the Federal Government, and in the 
policies announced at the time the proc- 
lamation was issued, it was definitely 
stated that owners of private holdings 
in national parks and national monu- 
ments established since the beginning 
of the Federal park system have been 
given protection under the law and un- 
der departmental policies. The Jackson 
Hole National Monument will be ad- 
ministered under the same. policies and 
all private owners given full protection. 
The use of summer homes, constructed 
under Forest Service permits also will 
be continued. In fact, all permits is- 
sued by the Forest Service or other Fed- 
eral agencies for use of lands now 
within the national monument will be 
honored by the National Park Service 
during the lifetime of the present hold- 
ers and the members of their immedi- 
ate families. It might be stated that 
there is still private ownership of land 
in the Shenandoah Park, and in the 
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Teton National Park, and also in the 
Grand Canyon. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PETERSON of Florida. Yes. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Does not the record 
show that there are 231 families living 
in there right now? 

Mr. PETERSON of Florida. Approxi- 
mately that. I think two-hundred-and- 
some-odd families. There is no inten- 
tion to disturb those families. There are 
families living in the Grand Teton Park 
that have never been disturbed and who 
did not know that they were living in a 
park. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PETERSON of Florida. Yes. 

Mr. CASE. Will the gentleman con- 
tend that when a national monument is 
once established, the National Park 
Service does not try to eliminate all pri- 
vate ownership within its boundaries? 

Mr. PETERSON of Florida. They do 
in many instances, but they try to avoid 
the working of any hardships, and they 
work along with the people. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Florida has expired. 

Mr. LECOMPTE, Mr, Chairman, I 
yield myself 3 minutes. 

A great deal has been said today about 
the Antiquities bill. Major Lacey has 
been misquoted as well as quoted in con- 
nection with it. Major Lacey repre- 
sented Iowa in this House for 16 years, 
He is the author of the Antiquities bill 
and of more legislation in the interest of 
conservation than any other man who 
has ever represented the State of Iowa in 
Congress. Everyone who knows any- 
thing about wildlife, conservation and 
the preservation of beautiful and historic 
spots is familiar with the name and rec- 
ord of Major Lacey. I do not know what 
Major Lacey had in mind in the Antiqui- 
ties Act, but I think he had in mind that 
any President would be permitted under 
that act to set aside what is to be called 
a national monument in order to pre- 
serve it for posterity. I think that he 
had in mind the preservation of just 
such a place as Jackson Hole and the 
Grand Teton. 

While I agree with the gentleman 
from Wyoming for whom I have the 
highest admiration and greatest affec- 
tion, I think too much territory has been 
taken in. But it is a fact that a con- 
siderable part of the land that comprises 
this monument is already Government 
property, and that considerably more of 
it belongs to Rockefeller interests, and 
it is to be given to the Government. I 
think that in the final analysis, and when 
it is finally worked out, the monument 
in connection with the Jackson Hole 
country and the Yellowstone National 
Park will be an object of beauty and in- 
terest. It will be a place that we can 
take pride in, and people will be glad 
indeed that we have the Jackson Hole 
Monument. My feeling is that this bill, 
while it has some merit, yet under it 
we ought not to set up a precedent that 
under the Antiquities Act the President 
cannot establish monuments by proc- 
lamation. Some folks have said here 
that the President cannot establish a 
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monument except by proclamation. 
That is what the Antiquities Act does. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 1 additional minute. 

Mr. WHITE. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr, LECOMPTE, I yield to the gentle- 
man frou Idaho. 

Mr. WHITE. Does not the gentleman 
think the Congress is the best authority 
to establish these monuments rather 
than an Executive or the Secretary of the 
Interior? 

Mr. LECOMPTE. The Congress may 
establish national parks, but a monu- 
ment is something different from a na- 
tional park. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. PETERSON of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. COCHRAN]. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, the 
Select Committee on Fish and Wildlife 
Conservation of which I am a member 
had quite a hearing on this subject. The 
author of this bill was given an oppor- 
tunity to be heard and representatives 
of the National Park Service also ap- 
peared before the committee. As I re- 
call it, the committee unanimously voted 
to oppose this bill after hearing both 
sides of the question. 

Mr. BREHM. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. COCHRAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. BREHM. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to inform the gentleman that I am 
also a member of that select committee 
and I did not oppose the bill. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Was the gentleman 
present at that meeting? 

Mr. BREHM. I certainly was. 
in favor of this bill. 

Mr, COCHRAN. I stand corrected 
then as far as the gentleman is con- 
cerned. 

Since this act was passed in 1906, Pres- 
ident Theodore Roosevelt created 18 
national monuments totaling 1,534,329 
acres; President Taft created 10 national 
monuments totaling 2,300 acres; Presi- 
dent Wilson in 8 years created 13 na- 
tional monuments totaling 1,121,996 
acres; President Harding in 2 years cre- 
ated 8 national monuments totaling 
8,937 acres; President Coolidge in 6 years 
created 13 national monuments totaling 
1,243,063 acres; President Hoover in 4 
years created 9 national monuments to- 
taling 2,147,640 acres, and President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt in 11 years has cre- 
ated 11 national monuments, totaling 
1,494,767 acres. 

We are led to believe by the statement 
of the gentleman from Montana that 
this monument is in a class by itself, but 
you have seven or eight monumenis 
larger in acreage than this one. 

These are Grand Canyon National 
Monument in Arizona, Mount Olympus 
National Monument in Washington, 
Katnai National Monument in Alaska, 
Glacier Bay National Monument in 
Alaska, Death Valley National Monu- 
ment in California, Joshua Tree National 
Monument in California, and Organ Pipe 
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Cactus National Monument in Arizona, 
each and every one of them larger than 
this one. 

Mr. Chairman, this act has been passed 
upon by the Supreme Court of the United 
States. This is the first time that an ef- 
fort has ever been made to set aside 
an Executive order creating a national 
monument. 

This is not a one-sided affair out there. 
I received a telegram this morning from 
the local Izaak Walton League protest- 
ing against the passage of this bill. I 
received another telegram from the na- 
tional organization of the Izaak Walton 
` League protesting the passage of this 
bill. 

The other day the National Park Serv- 
ice was before our committee and they 
discussed the various monuments and 
parks. I recall when a representative of 
the Park Service spoke about Jackson 
Hole he said they were cutting down 
that elk herd out there. Why? Because 
of the increase in the number of cattle 
that were coming in to graze. Now, 
rather than keeping the cattle out, they 
are reducing the size of the elk herd. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri has expired. 

Mr. PETERSON of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield the gentleman 4 addition- 
al minutes. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Nobody is denied the 
right to graze their cattle in there. No- 
body is denied the right to ride their cat- 
tle over Government land to get into pri- 
vate lands. 

One of the features of this bill is that 
a private citizen, Mr. Rockefeller, went 
out there and looked over the place and 
was so impressed with it and thought it 
ought to be preserved for future gen- 
erations, that he bought 33,559 acres, 
You have remaining private lands total- 
ling 14,937 acres, State school lands, to- 
taling 1,367 acres, and Federal land and 
water comprising 173,064 acres. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COCHRAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Wyoming. 

Mr. BARRETT. In the hearings on 
this bill on page 81 Mr. Morr, the gentle- 
man from Oregon, asked Mr. Drury, Di- 
rector of the Park Service, this question: 

Do you know of any instance where a na- 
tional monument was created against the 
will of the people of the State in which it 
was created? 

Mr. Drury. No. 


Then he asked Mr. Drury this question: 

Mr. Morr. Did the National Park Service 
try that long to get them through the Con- 
gress by law and, failing in that effort, had 
them created by Executive orders? 

Mr. Drury. I should like to have Mr. De- 
maray answer that question, if he may. 

Mr. Morr. All right. 

Mr. Demaray. I do not recall any such a 
case offhand. 


Mr. COCHRAN. May I say to the gen- 
tleman that when he read Mr. Drury’s 
answer it applied to Jackson Hole. The 
Government took over Jackson Hole. It 
was not against the wishes of the people. 
The people asked them to make it a part 
of our national-park system. When Mr. 
Drury said that they do not take this 
land away from the people, he spoke the 
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truth, and that applies to Jackson Hole. 
It was not taken away from them. The 
record shows that the people there 
wanted this property taken over by the 
Government. 

Mr. BARRETT. If the gentleman will 
yield, may I say to him that the Legis- 
lature of Wyoming in 1919 unanimously 
adopted a resolution against this park 
extension. 

Mr. COCHRAN. I think you should 
remember that you are not repealing the 
act under which this property was taken 
over. You are, for tne first time, en- 
deavoring to set aside an act of the Presi- 
dent of the United States ‘under an act 
of Congress; an act that the Congress 
passed. 

Mr. PETERSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COCHRAN. I yield. 

Mr. PETERSON of Georgia. In reply 
to the inquiry whether this land is being 
taken over against the wishes of the 
owners, is it not a matter of record that 
the owners of over 30,000 of the 49,000 
acres that are in private ownership 
within this area are requesting that this 
land be taken over, and that quite a 
number of individuals living in this area 
have petitioned that it be taken over? 

Mr. COCHRAN. Certainly it is true. 
The record shows that. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
South Dakota [Mr. CASE]. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. Chairman, it is difi- 
cult for me to understand how this thing 
ever happened. I have had some deal- 
ings with the National Park Service. 
There is one national park, a national 
memorial reserve, and three national 
monuments in my congressional district. 
I have had no particular difficulty in 
dealing with the Park Service and work- 
ing out administrative problems as they 
have arisen. But this situation does 
exist and we have to face it. 

I have spent some time in the State 
of Wyoming. I know the people of 
Wyoming, generally speaking, are very 
much opposed to the creation of this 
monument, and particularly they are in- 
censed because it was created in this 
fashion after the people of Wyoming 
through the legislature, in resolutions 
of various kinds, had expressed them- 
selves against it and after the Congress 
on two different occasions had refused 
to pass legislation setting up such a 
monument. 

The fact is that a large part of the 
area is a national forest. To that extent 
it is in the control of the United States, 
but on all of the national forest lands 
cattle can be grazed under grazing per- 
mits. Teton County, in which this land 
is located, naturally collects a personal- 
property tax on the cattle to whatever 
extent is applicable there. In addition, 
they get a great deal of tax revenue 
from the privately owned land and from 
the personal property on the privately 
owned land. 

It has been stated that had this situa- 
tion never been precipitated by the arbi- 
trary action of the Executive order the 
thing might have been worked out in 
an amicable fashion. There was some 
suggestion that the people of Teton 
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County or the county organization 
there would have considered a proposal 
from the Federal Government to con- 
tinue grazing in the forest lands and 
to accept a. payment in lieu of taxes for 
a period of about 10 years on the valu- 
ations of the Rockefeller-owned land, 
in order to permit the settlers to adjust 
their economy from a livestock economy 
to a tourist economy. 

Why that course of action was not fol- 
lowed I certainly do not know. But the 
fact remains that this is a red-hot flam- 


‘ing issue in the State of Wyoming. Let 


nobody think that this monument was 
created as the will of the people of Wyo- 
ming. The State’s Governor is a Demo- 
crat, and Governor Hunt, in Denver just 
a couple of weeks ago, down there for a 
meeting of the National Reclamation As- 
sociation, said: 

This monument will never be administered 
as long as Senator O'MAHoney stays in the 
Senate, because he will continue to do what 
he did on the last Iuterior appropriation 
bill, put on a rider to prevent any funds 


being used to administer it as a national 
monument. 


There is the Democratic Governor of 
the State of Wyoming expressing that 
feeling on the part of the people of Wyo- 
ming. Do you think he would say that 
if he did not feel that that represented 
the thought of the people of Wyoming? 
Of course not. So that you have an issue 
here that is not going to be settled by 
continuing this as a national monument. 

The sensible thing to do now would 
seem to be to express the thought of Con- 
gress, of the House at least, by passing 
this bill abolishing the monument, as a 
protest against the manner in which it 
was established in defiance of State and 
congressional attitudes. It is not in op- 
eration now because money is not avail- 
able for administration under the rider 
to which I have referred. Then let the 
thing be worked out in some sensible 
fashion between the people of the area 
and the National Park Service. The only 
way to accomplish that now is to pass 
this bill expressing the feeling of the 
House so that negotiations can be under- 
taken, 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CASE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Am I correct in be- 
lieving that in a national monument the 
Government can exclude the grazing of 
cattle and also the passing through the 
monument of livestock? 

Mr. CASE. It is perfectly true that in 
a national monument it is not customary 
to permit grazing, and the Government 
has the power to exclude it altogether. 
There is a national monument in my dis- 
trict of something over 200,000 acres, and 
a small amount of grazing is permitted 
by tolerance, some by trespass, but it is 
not intended. I may say in that con- 
nection that this monument in my dis- 
trict is one of the monuments that have 
been created by Executive order since 
Mr. Roosevelt has been in the White 
House, but it was in response to an act 
passed by the Congress and within the 
limitations of the act passed by the Con- 
gress and in accord with expressions of 
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sentiment by the people of South Dakota 
and the State legislature. So that this 
something over 1,000,000 acres in na- 
tional monuments that Mr. Roosevelt has 
heretofore established, as far as I know, 
has been in response to an expression of 
the people of the States concerned and 
legislative acts of the Congress. 

Why a different kind of policy was ever 

- adopted as to Jackson Hole is beyond me. 
It certainly has not helped the National 
Park Service, it has not helped the Na- 
tional Park Service in any part of the 
country, and I hope that the matter may 
be thrown open to adjustn.ent and ami- 

- cable settlement by House passage of the 
Barrett bill. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. JENNINGS]. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Chairman, this 

bill is meritorious both from a national 
and a State standpoint. It is an alarm- 
ing fact that the Federal Government 
at this time, owns title to 400,000,090 
acres of land, a domain equivalent to 
the combined areas. of 21 of the 
26 States, east of the Mississippi River. 
With reference to the rights of the peo- 
ple of the State of Wyoming and the 
Monument Act, under which the Presi- 
dent by proclamation declared this a 

national monument, before that can be 
done within the law under this act, there 
must be a historic landmark or some 
historic or prehistoric structure or other 
object of historic or scientific interest 
sought to be preserved. 

So far the record shows the only struc- 
ture there of a historic interest is a cabin 
where it is said a horse thief was shot to 
death, according to the code of the old 
West. And if we are to look for a nat- 
ural monument, we see only a broad ex- 
panse of sagebrush. Now, since when 
did sagebrush, the home of the un- 
tamed jack rabbit, become a national 
monument? If you get right down to 
brass tacks, this is what happened here. 
Wyoming is a State with only 235,000 
population. And in this State the Fed- 
eral Government owns title in fee to 51 
percent of all the lands. In addition to 
these vast holdings, the Federal Govern- 
ment owns the minerals under an area 
equal to 31 percent of the area of the 
State. It is not hard to understand why 
they have only 235,000 people out there. 
There is just not any place for them to 
live. Now, the undisputed fact is that 
this 221,610 acres embraced in the Jack- 
son Hole Monument is used for grazing 
purposes, and it affords the only means 
by which the people who raise horses 
and cattle out there can get their stock 
to other grazing lands, There are about 
16,000 cattle that are grown and grazed 
there by virtue of these facts. 

To those of us who know something 
about the value of cattle, it certainly can 
be said that the value of 16,000 white- 
faced cattle is at least $1,000,000. All 
that we wear, all that we eat, and all that 
we use comes out of the ground. There 
was a time when the memory of man 
runneth not to the contrary, when you 
could buy a beefsteak or a lamb chop of 
recent growth. That time is in the limbo 
of things forgotten and gone. While it is 
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true that man does not live by bread 
alone, we must have something to eat. 
We all love the beauties of nature. We 
have parks all over the country. We 
have one down in my country. They are 
all over the West. In them there are 
millions of acres. They are virtually 
everywhere. But you do not have to look 
at a park to see something that is beauti- 
ful. Any sunset anywhere or any sun- 
rise is a thing that will exalt and edify 
the soul of man. Green fields with cat- 
tle, sheep, or horses grazing in them or 
with growing crops are far more beauti- 
ful than the commonplace natural fea- 
tures of the area in question. We are 
now considering the rights, the desires 
of the people of the State of Wyoming. 
The Governor, the legislature, the two 

enators, and its one Representative, are 
a unit in their opposition to this effort on 
the part of Federal bureaucrats to 
trample upon and disregard their in- 
terests. For what purpose do we main- 
tain Government anyhow? It is for the 
happiness and well-being of the people 
who live in any individual State. It has 


been said if this universe should unite to 
_ crush a man, the man crushed would still 


be greater than the universe because he 
would know that he is crushed. As a 
Representative from my State I cannot 
look with indifference on this unlawful 
trespass against the rights of the people 
of a sister State. Mr. Chairman, I sub- 
mit, as a matter of national interest and 
of State’s rights and justice to the people 
of Wyoming, that this bill should be 
passed, And I shall vote for it. The 
time has come and now is when the Con- 
gress must say tc those who disregard the 
plain terms and meaning of congres- 
sional acts, “Thus far shalt thou go but 
no farther.” Executive decrees and 
proclamations must not be permitted to 
nullify acts of Congress and to substitute 
the arbitrary will of some executive of- 
ficer for the plain and express enact- 


ments of the people's representatives. 


Mr. PETERSON of Florida. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Arizona [Mr. MURDOCK]. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. 
Case] a moment ago implied that this 
problem confronting us is not going to 
be solved by a continuation of this na- 
tional monument. I would like to say 
also that the problem involved here is 
not going to be solved by abolishing the 
Jackson Hole National Monument. It 
is going to take some different kind of 
action than the bill which we have be- 
fore us today. I am sorry this bill is be- 
fore us in the closing hours of this ses- 
sion, as it is deeply involved. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE. As between the estab- 
lishment of large national parks and 
the preservation of these antiquities, 
cave dwellings, and things like that, does 
not the gentleman think there should 
be a line drawn very distinctly, more so 
than there is now? 

Mr. MURDOCK. Yes; I think so. Let 
me throw some light on the real prob- 
lem before us. However, before I go to 
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that I want to say this: Here is the 
marvelous West, which most of us speak- 
ing here today represent portions of. 
There is a great variety and complexity 
of interests in that West. In a sense it 
belongs to all Americans. There is no 
man in this House who has had more 
quarrels with the Secretary of the In- 
terior about various phases of western 
management policy than I, whether it be 
mining or parks and monuments. Ihave 
frequently called his attention to the fact 
that the National Park Service has been 
overambitious. I think they have 
reached out and tried to grab and fence 
the earth and have taken in too much 
territory. I think they probably have 
in this case of the Jackson Hole Monu- 
ment. I can name and I did name, as 
you will recall, before the Public Lands 
Committee, instances of that overzeal in 
Arizone. and I said just exactly that to 
Secretary Ickes. I can name several 
monuments in the State of Arizona 
where too much land was included. Cor- 
recting that practice is one problem, but 
it is not properly corrected by this pro- 
posal. - 

Before offering a remedy I want to say 
we have in the West the most marvelous 


scenery, which ought to be preserved, 


some of it in primitive condition, for 
future generations. We also have in- 
teresting wildlife and reminders of a 
thrilling history which must not be de- 
stroyed. In my State we regard the most 
profitable crop the tourist crop. Who is 
spending money in Arizona? In the 
West? The rich people of the East who 
can afford to travel and who go there to 
see our marvelous parks and monuments 
and places of historic interest. They 
should see America first—Europe cannot 
surpass it. That is one of the chief 
sources of local income. These parks 
and monuments are supported by the 
Government of the United States and 
they help to contribute to the wealth and 
well-being of those States like my own 
and Wyoming. I favor such a policy and 
want many more—rich and poor, those 
now living and more yet unborn—to be 
able to see our beautiful West. 

There is a conflict of interest between 
the inhabitants of the West, the cattle- 
men, livestock owners, mining men, lum- 
bermen, and those who want to use the 
resources of the West on the one side and 
the American people on the other. Title 
to the land remains in the Government 
of the United States. Arizona is con- 
fronted with that more than any other 
State except Nevada. We must consider 
and protect all proper interests. I want 
the greatest possible use made of every 
bit of the public domain, the national 
forests, and the Indian reservations, but 
I also want that property which belongs 
to the United States to be the most prof- 
itable to all the people of the United 
States, those living and those yet to come. 
I wish that millions of you living back in 
these teeming eastern States could come 
out and see our mountains, the majestic 
beauties of nature, where the Great 
Architect of the Universe has lavished 
His greatest skill in portraying the beau- 
ties of our landscape. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Arizona has expired, 
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Mr. PETERSON of Florida. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield the gentleman 5 min- 
utes more. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURDOCK. Not now. I want 
to make this point: Other Presidents 
have established national monuments by 
Executive orders besides this one, and 
I think they have done so with a too 
lavish hand. I am anxious to curb an 
extravagant practice in that respect. I 
found they were trying to establish a 
national monument in my State, in Syc- 
amore Canyon, and do it without any 
knowledge on the part of any Arizona 
Congressman. We called the Secre- 
tary’s hand on that, and it was stopped. 
So, you see. I can sympathize with my 
friend the gentleman from Wyoming 
[Mr. BARRETT]. But, as I see it, the 
thing to do is not to pass this bill and 
slap the President of the United States 
squarely in the face because of this 
alleged offense when other Presidents 
have committed similar offenses in 
greater or less degree in at least 80 other 
instances. Why take a swing at this 
President? 

A generation ago, when national for- 
ests were first established in this coun- 
try, they also were established by Execu- 
tive order. I remember that Theodore 
Roosevelt and Gifford Pinchot wanted 
to establish national forests all over the 
West, and did so very lavishly. I can 
show you national forests in the West 
where on large portions of them there 
is not a shrub as big as my wrist. They 
included vast areas in these early na- 
tional forests. I think on the whole the 
establishing of national forests was a 
good idea, but they overdid it in some 
respects and the power was taken away 
ffom them. Today national forests can 
be established only by act of Congress. 
I approve of that. I think the same 
thing ought to be done with respect to 
national monuments. 

A Senator from my State, a native 
westerner and friend of the Interior De- 
partment, introduced a rider on an ap- 
propriation bill a few months ago, which 
would have prohibited the establish- 
ment of national monuments except by 
act of Congress. When that bill came 
over here that rider was taken out on 
a point of order. That attempt was 
made because the National Park Service 
has been overzealous in creating vast 
national monuments, and including more 
land than they should. I think we ought 
to pass a law providing that no more 
national monuments be established ex- 
cept by act of Congress. I am enthusi- 
astically in favor of them, within reason, 
with due safeguarding of the mining and 
livestock interests all over the country. 
This bill is not a cure for the evils that 
I think need correcting. For that reason 
I favor different legislation. 

Mr, WHITE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURDOCK. Yes. 

Mr. WHITE, Did they not try to es- 
tablish the Organ Pipe Cactus National 
Monument in Arizona, and did not the 
gentleman have to come to Congress be- 
fore he could get anythiug done with it? 
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He could not get anything done in the 
Department. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Yes; that change 
took an act of Congress, and I am glad 
to say it was done. We did not ask that 
that monument be established in the 
first place, nor did I ask that it be abol- 
ished. I ask reasonable treatment to be 
accorded the Organ Pipe Cactus Monu- 
ment. 

Mr. WHITE. Why did not you go to 
the Department to get them to do that. 

Mr. MURDOCK. The head of the Park 
Service came to my office at the time of 
our last hearing and I said to him, “I 
think you have been overambitious in 
creating these monuments.” He said 
that they intended to be conservative, 
and I told him that if they were not more 
conservative, we were going to take the 
power out of their hands by act of Con- 
gress. That is one thing looking toward 
a cure. I think we ought to do some- 
thing like that in the proposed rider 
which was put on the appropriation bill 
recently and which was ruled out on a 
point oy order. I favor an act of Con- 
gress that would prohibit the establish- 
ment of national monuments by Execu- 
tive order. - 

Since I became a Member of Congress 
we have reduced by law the Grand Can- 
yon National Monument, but we did not 
abolish it altogether. That monument 
in Arizona adjoins the Grand Canyon 
National Park, and it seemed to contain 
more land than was necessary, and thus 
deprived inhabitants in that region of 
uses unnecessarily. Thus by law we 
changed the boundaries of that monu- 
ment as we changed the uses of the 
Organ Pipe Cactus Monument. We did 
not abolish either of them, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Arizona has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. PETERSON of Florida. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 3 minutes to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania IMr. 
WRIGHT]. - 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, I do 
not think the President has exceeded his 
powers under the Antiquities Act though 
I feel rather certain it is unfortunate 
these powers were used in the manner in 
which they were because it is fairly clear 
that the Secretary of the Interior has 
used the power given to the Executive 
Department in the Antiquities Act to 
sidestep the expressed will of the Con- 
gress. It is for that reason, also for the 
reason I am convinced that the people of 
Wyoming of both parties, and regardless 
of economic position or political affilia- 
tion, are opposed to this monument, that 
I am for this bill. 

The chairman of the committee, the 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. PETERSON], 
suggests he has a bill which he will in- 
troduce, giving to the State of Wyoming 
or to the county involved some relief 
from the loss in taxes which it will ex- 
perience or which has been experienced 
by this particular section being desig- 
nated a national monument, also giving 
to the people of that area the right of 
passage for their cattle to grazing lands 
beyond the particular section involved, 
as well as the right of pasturage in the 
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section itself; but the House has no as- 
surance that that act will be adopted. 

I feel it is better to pass the act which 
is before the committee now; then if the 
Interior Department wants to have this 
made a portion of a national park, it 
may come before the Congress in an or- 
derly fashion and incorporate into a 
bill for that purpose the provisions that 
will give relief to the people of this sec- 
tion, one of which, of course, would be 
tax relief, another the right of grazing, 
and another the right of passage of their 
cattle through this particular area, If 
that is done, the people of Wyoming can- 
not say that they have expressed them- 
selves in Congress in one fashion, and the 
executive department has used a subter- 
fuge to circumvent their will. 

Mr. BREHM. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. WRIGHT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. BREHM. Returning to a ques- 
tion which I asked some time ago in 
reference to the log cabin ir which Jesse 
James is supposed to have taken refuge, 
has the gentleman heard anyone name 
any other memorial which might be 
sufficient to constitute this land as a na- 
tional monument? 

Mr. WRIGHT. No; I have not, I am 
frank to say tc the gentleman. However, 
I do not know much about this section. 
It is probably presumptuous of me to 
speak about it. I am directing myself 
entirely to the legislative procedure, I 
feel after Congress has expressed itself 
and refused to make this a portion of a 
national park, that for the Interior De- 
partment, in spite of the will of the Con- 
gress, to make this a national monument 
does not go very wel: with the Congress 
or with the people of the State affected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Ver- 
mont [Mr. PLUMLEY], 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Chairman, I call 
the attention of the Members to the fact 
that when I came to the Congress there 
were six or seven Members in this body 
who were the sole Representatives of 
their States representing one-seyenth of 
the area and one-third of the assessed 
wealth of these United States; and while 
tLat number. has been reduced numeri- 
cally so far as quantity is concerned, I 
think I may say because I am a remnant 
of the originals it has not been reduced so 
far as quality of the representation of the 
seyeral States is concerned. 

You folks do not understand what we 
folks who are the sole Representatives at 
Large from these States have to contend 
with as against you who have associates 
here who will get up and talk for you and 
help you out with respect to any proposi- 
tions that you have to offer. 

I am speaking today because I believe 
what Wyoming asks for through its sole 
Representative here is a matter which 
should be given your very careful consid- 
eration and should have your approval 
and because the people of the State of 
Wyoming through their Senators and 
their Member of the House, their Gov- 
ernor and their legislature, have asked 
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5 this bill be passed. Therefore, I am 
or it. 

Has representative, government ceased 
to exist? Are we living under a Govern- 
ment of one man, or the law? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Idaho 
[Mr. WHITE]. 

Mr. PETERSON of Florida. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Idaho, also. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, I hope 
the Members will pay close attention to 
- what I have to say because I have lived 
in the West for 54 years. I have lived 
out there, right next to this situation, 
and I am thoroughly familiar with what 
is being presented here today. 

I call your attention first to the fact 
that when most of you gentlemen were 
born you had certain birthrights, invio- 
late birthrights, certain birthrights that 
the people in Europe never did enjoy. 
In the first place, you had the right to 
go out on the unappropriated public do- 
main and take a homestead. Many have 
taken these homesteads, settled there, 
and built a home there, just as thousands 
of people did throughout the Central 
States and the West in building up new 
districts that gave us our cities and com- 
munities. 

If you went on to some unappropriated 
public land and found indications of ore, 
you had the right to stake out a mining 
claim. 

We had some very valuable birth- 
rights, but you and I, through the action 
of this Congress, have seen one after the 
other of those birthrights stripped from 
you until today the Secretary of the In- 
terior is bound and determined to close 
the last opportunity of the citizens of 
this country by removing the right to go 
out on the land where minerals may 
exist and locate a mining claim. This 
country that you see on this map here is 
practically all in Government ownership. 
The bulk of it is in national forest. Just 
to the north lies the great Yellowstone 
National Park. No citizen of these 
United States can get into the Yellow- 
stone National Park unless he pays an 
admission fee. I had to pay $3 for the 
privilege of going through the park, even 
though I was a Member of Congress. 
This thing is a plan to create among bu- 
reaucrats—not custodians of the land, 
for that is owned by the people and is 
directed by the policies of the Con- 
gress—but is a plan to create a bureau- 
cratic owner, a bureaucratic proprietor, 
If you go on this land, you go with their 
permission and their tolerance, and if 
you do not have that permission and tol- 
erance, you stay off. 

May I tell you of a little incident that 
happened to me going to the Democratic 
State convention in my own State? I 
left home with my wife, drove down the 
public highway, and I came to the town 
of Cascade where I had to follow a forest 
road across the national forest area to 
go over to the town of Hailey where the 
convention was convened. I drove down 
the road and I came to a man in a tent. 
He stepped in front of me and he said, 
“You cannot enter here without a 
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permit.” It was a good road, built by 
public money, through public land, but 
I could not go across the national forest 
without a permit. I said, All right.” I 
drove back 5 miles to the forest head- 
quarters and I got a permit. On that 
permit it said that I must proceed im- 
mediately across the land, I could not 
stop to fish or camp or do anything, but 
I must proceed on my way with their 
permission and their tolerance. It is 
high time that this Congress, represent- 
ing the people of these United States, who 
after all are the proprietors and owners 
of this land, formulate a policy of gov- 
ernment, to exercise a right given them 
under the Constitution, and control thi: 
land, and let these bureaucrats: know 
that they are the servants of the people, 
as well as custodians, and not propristors 
of the land that is in Government 
ownership. 

The question here is simply this, and it 
was brought out before the Committee 
on Public Lands. Mr. John D. Rocke- 
feller thought that this would be an ideal 
plan of letting the game roam around 
the national park where these farms are 
now located. It is a question whether 
this land will be game pasture or whether 
it will be the homes of the people who 
produce things that make for a living 
and have the rights and perform duties 
of citizenship. If you want to drive 
them off and turn this area back to the 
game and create a situation like they had 
in Kansas and Nebraska years ago of 
having buffalo pastures, why, kill this 
bill and we will be on the backward route. 

In this area here we have a little bit 
of an island in public ownership. The 
balance of all this great area is owned by 
the Government. The Teton National 
Forest, on one side and the forest on 
the other side are handled in large meas- 
ure as parks are handled. They main- 
tain camping grounds. You go in there 
with the permission of the forest ranger. 
He tells you where you can camp. He 
tells you where you can hunt. He tells 
you where you can cut your fuel. It is 
handled just about the same as a park 
as far as the public is concerned. Cattle- 
men have grazing permits, and they run 
their cattle in there by paying a fee. If 
there is more pasture needed for this 
wildlife in the Yellowstone National 
Park, let them set aside a portion of 
these national forests. All the land is 
national forest in this area. 

The majority leader, the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack] 
said that this monument contains fea- 
tures of great national interest, of an- 
tiquity, and so forth. If you take away 
from that area the scenery of the Teton 
National Park, which is already set aside 
as a park, the land in this national 
monument would not have any more 
value than any other piece of sage-brush 
land. It is simply a flat area that pro- 
duces cattle and was settled and fenced 
off for homes and farms. The scenic por- 
tion of this country in the Teton Moun- 
tains has all been set aside as a park 
years ago. 

The only benefit to be derived from 
this would be that it would be a vantage 
point from which to view the mountains. 
And when it comes to that you have a 
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network of roads there around every sec- 
tion to give access to this area. 

Mr. KOLMES of Massachusetts. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. HOLMES of Massachusetts. Does 
not the acquisition of this Jackson Hole 
area and turning it into a national forest 
mean that the Federal Government has 
9 over 81 percent of the entire 

ate 


Mr. 


Mr. WHITE. It does. My State of 
er is 72 percent in Federal owner- 
ship. 


Mr. HOLMES of Messachusetts. What 
is to prevent the same procedure being 
applied sometime later, thus taking over 
the othcr 19 percent, and then getting 
rid of the two Senators and the Repre- 
sentative they have here in Congress? 

Mr. WHITE. Following it through to 
a logical conclusion, the gentleman is 
right. 

Mr. EOLMES of Massachusetts. They 
can take it over. 

Mr. WHITE. The control over public 
lands is placed by the Constitution in 
the people themselves, and they dele- 
gate that control to us as their Congress, 

Mr. HOLMES of Massachusetts. That 
is why this bill should be passed, to stop 
that bus’ness. 

Mr. WHITE. The Congress should 
perform the function for which it was 
established. 

Th’s program represents a deal be- 
tween the Secretary of the Interior and 
a rich group in this ccuntry to provide 
a game pasture for the game of that sec- 
tion of the country. We know how these 
Executive orders are signed. They are 
prepared in the Department of the In- 
terior and sent over and laid before the 
President, end he signs a whole batch 
of them. I do not think the President 
has given it any thought. The act has 
been committed and the bureaus want to 
stand by their guns. I think it is up to 
the Congress to assert its right and exer~ 
cise its function of control of this public 
land. Pass this bill, and then if they 
want to come in here with a program that 
the Congress will approve, that will be 
the logical and the lawful way to estab- 
lish one of these parks. 

Mr. PETERSON of Florida. Mr. 
Chairman, I move that the Committee 
do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Mitts, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 2241) to abolish the Jackson Hole 
National Monument as created by Presi- 
dential Proclamation No. 2578, dated 
March 15, 1943, and to restore the area 
embraced within and constituting said 
monument to its status as part of the 
Teton National Forest, pursuant to House 
Resolution 567, had come to no resolu- 
tion thereon. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. KLEIN, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that com- 
mittee had examined and found truly 
enrolled bills of the House of the follow- 
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ing titles, which were thereupon signed 
by the Speaker: 


H.R.933. An act for the relief of Conrad 
H. Clark and Rocco Cellette; and 

H. R. 3929. An act for the relief of Kath- 
erine Scherer. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. PETERSON of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 2 o'clock and 45 minutes p. m.), 
under its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until Monday, December 11, 
1944, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


2085. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting report on records 
proposed for disposal by various Government 
agencies; to the Committee on the Disposition 
of Executive Papers. 

2066. A letter from the Associate Director, 
United States Department of the Interior, 
National Park Service, transmitting copy of 
quarterly estimate of personnel requirements 
for the quarter ending March 31, 1945, cover- 
ing the appropriation “Maintenance, Execu- 
tive Mansion and Grounds 1945”, to the 
Committee on the Civil Service. 

2067. A letter from the Director, Division 
of Administrative Management, National 
War Labor Board, transmitting a quarterly 
estimate of the personnel requirements of the 
National War Labor Board for the third 
quarter of the fiscal year 1945; to the Com- 
mittee on the Civil Service. 

2088. A letter from the Administrator, Vet- 
erans’ Administration, transmitting two 
copies of a draft of a proposed bill, to author- 
ize the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs to 
furnish certain benefits, services, and sup- 
plies to discharged members of the military 
or naval forces of any nation allied or associ- 
ated with the United States in World War No. 
2, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

2069. A letter from the Administrator, Fed- 
eral Works Agency, transmitting a draft of a 
proposed bill, to authorize construction of a 
film servicing building and vaults; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

2070. A letter from the President, United 
States Civil Service Commission, transmitting 
a consolidated report and supporting data 
covering especially meritorious salary in- 
creases made by the several Government de- 
partments and agencies for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1944; to the Committee on the 
Civil Service. 

2071. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a letter from the Chief of Engi- 
neers, United States Army, dated November 
16, 1944, submitting a report, together with 
accompanying papers and an illustration, on 
a preliminary examination and survey of 
Farm Creek, II., authorized by the Flood 
Control Act approved on August 11, 1939 
(H. Doc. No. 802); to the Committee on Flood 
Control and ordered to be printed with an 
illustration. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. CRAVENS: Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. S. 1962. An act extending the pro- 
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visions of Public Law 47, Seventy-seventh 
Congress, as amended, to reemployment com- 
mitteemen of the Selective Service System; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 2046). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. SABATH: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 673. Resolution for the considera- 
tion of H. R. 4715 to increase the compensa- 
tion of employees in the Postal Service; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 2047). Referred 
to the House Calendar. 

Mr. RANDOLPH: Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. H. R. 5158. A bill to 
authorize the establishment of the Metro- 
politan Police Department Band, District of 
Columbia, and to provide funds therefor; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 2048). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr. RANDOLPH: Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. H. R. 5448. A bill to per- 
mit construction, maintenance, and use of a 
tunnel for the purpose of carrying lines 
for petroleum products in the District of Co- 
lumbia; with amendment (Rept. No. 2049). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public bills 
and resolutions were introduced and sev- 
erally referred as follows: 


By Mr. MAY: 

H. R. 5603. A bill to provide for the perm- 
anent establishment of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff and Joint Secretariat; to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. VINSON of Georgia: 

H.R. 5604, A bill to provide for the per- 
manent' establishment of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff and Joint Secretariat; to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. REES of Kansas: 

H. R. 5605. A bill to amend that portion of 
the act of June 30, 1906, which relates to the 
settlement of accounts of deceased officers 
and enlisted men of the Army, so as to au- 
thorize payment up to $3,000 to the widow 
or legal heirs of any such deceased individual 
without the appointment of a legal repre- 
sentative of the estate; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

H. R. 5606. A bill to amend that portion of 
the act of May 27, 1908, which relates to the 
settlement of accounts of deceased officers 
and enlisted men of the Navy, Marine Corps, 
and Coast Guard, and of deceased officers of 
the Public Health Service, so as to authorize 
payment up to $3,000 to the widow or legal 
heirs of any such deceased individual with- 
out the appointment of a legal representa- 
tive of the estate; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

By Mr. FISH: 

H. Res. 674. Resolution of inquiry regarding 
ultimatum served on Japan. November 26, 
1941; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky: 

H. J. Res, 323. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relating to the passage of bills 
after Presidential veto; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 
Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memo- 


rials were presented and referred as fol- 
lows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Presi- 
dent, Chamber of Deputies of Chile, with 
regard to their adoption of a resolution to 
hoist the national flag on the building of 
this body on the date of the independence of 
each of the American nations, thus display- 
ing openly the sentiments of fraternity of 
the people of Chile toward the sister repub- 
lics; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 

Mr. WICKERSHAM introduced a bill 
(H. R. 5607) for the relief of Mrs. Celia 
Ellen Ashcraft, which was referred to the 
Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETO. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


6236. By Mr. ROLPH: Resolution of board 
of directors, San Francisco Chamber of Com- 
merce, regarding Interior Department activi- 
ties in Alaska; to the Committee on the 
Public Lands. 

6237. Also, resolution of board of directors, 
San Francisco Chamber of Commerce, endors- 
ing H. R. 4616, the Gerlach bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

6238. Also, resolution of board of directors, 
San Francisco Chamber of Commerce, in ref- 
erence to S. 2090; to the Committee on Mines 
and Mining. 

6239. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
secretary-treasurer, the Queensboro Teachers’ 
Association, New York City, petitioning con- 
sideration of their resolution with reference 
to legislation granting income-tax exemption 
on pensions, retirement annuities, allow- 
ances, and payments paid by the Federal 
Government, or any State government or 
any political subdivision, to an employee 
upon his retirement from service; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

6240. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
chairman, pension committee, Washington 
Irving High School, New York City, petition- 
ing consideration of their resolution with 
reference to legislation granting income-tax 
exemption on pensions, retirement annuities, 
allowances, and payments paid by the Fed- 
eral Government, or any State government 
or any political subdivision, to an employee 
upon his retirement from service; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 


SENATE 


Monpay, DECEMBER 11, 1944 


(Legislative day of Tuesday, November 
21, 1944) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


God of our far-flung battle line, the 
noise of conflict thunders in our ears; 
we would not escape it. Make us one in 
truth with the valiant who in mud and 
fatigue, yea, in wounds and death, this 
very day are standing between our loved 
homes and the war’s desolation. Forbid 
that comfort and safety should cushion 
us against a complete sharing in spirit 
and sacrifice of the grim test which is 
demanding their all. 

We pray with tender yearning for 
American sons everywhere as, with wist- 
ful memories amid strange and alien 
scenes, they sing the familiar carols 
which frame pictures of the lighted 
windows of home where dear ones wait. 

With grateful hearts we greet the re- 
turning ships whose proud prows push- 
ing through the dim leagues homeward 
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bound bear the precious freight of ‘our 
sons who have bravely borne the bur- 
den of battle. For the sacrament of 
human love which with joy unspeakable 
welcomes them back, we bless Thy name 
for whom the whole family in heaven 
and earth is named. May the warmth 
of reunion not be chilled in their hearts 
by any failure in this sheltered land to 
understand the magnitude and meaning 
of the epic struggle which will make the 
deeds of this year and next live forever 
in the annals of freemen. Make us ail 
worthy to wear the white plume of the 
great cause, We ask it in the name of 
the Prince of Peace. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr, HILL, and by unani- 
mous consent, the reading of the Journal 
of the proceedings of the calendar day 
Friday, December 8, 1944, was dispensed 
with, and the Journal was approved. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILLS 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his 
secretaries, who also announced that the 
President had approved and signed the 
following acts: 

On December 6, 1944: 

S. 1278. An act for the relief of Yellow Cab 
Transit Co. and Equitable Fire and Marine 
Insurance Co.; 

S. 1373. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of War to convey to the people of Puerto Rico 
for school purposes a certain building and 
lot known as the Mayaguez Barracks Military 
Reservation now under the jurisdiction of 
the War Department; 

S. 1461. An act for the relief of Frederick 
G. Goebel; 

S. 1714. An act to reimburse certain Coast 
and Geodetic Survey and Marine Corps per- 
sonnel for personal property lost or damaged 
as the result of a fire at the Marine Barracks, 
Quantico, Va., on December 16, 1943; 

S. 1731. An act for the relief of Helen Hal- 
verson; 

S. 1741. An act to provide for the reim- 
bursement of certain Navy and civilian per- 
sonnel for personal property lost as the result 
of a fire in hangar V-3 at the naval air 
station, Norfolk, Va., on November 12, 1942; 

S. 1838. An act to provide for reimburse- 
ment of certain Navy personnel and former 
Navy personnel for personal property lost or 
damagec as the result of fires in quarters 
occupied by naval construction battalions; 

S. 1889. An act to provide for reimburse- 
ment of certain Navy personnel for personal 
property lost or damaged as the result of a 
fire in quarters at naval advance base depot, 
Port Hueneme, Calif., on February 6, 1944; 

S. 1840. An act to provide for reimburse- 
ment of certain Navy personnel and former 
Navy personnel for personal property lost or 
damaged as the result of a fire in the bache- 
lor officers’ quarters, naval operating base, 
Argentia, Newfoundland, on January 12, 
1943; and 

S. 1964. An act to reimburse certain avia- 
tion cadets and former aviation cadets for 
property lost or damaged as the result of a 
fire at Carroll College, Helena, Mont., on 
January 8, 1944. 

On December 7, 1944: 

S. 1795. An act to amend that portion of 
the act approved June 30, 1906 (34 Stat. 697, 
750), authorizing the settlement of accounts 
of deceased officers and enlisted men of the 
Army; 

S. 1841. An act to provide for the reim- 
bursement of certain Navy personnel and 
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former Navy personnel for personal property 
lost or damaged as the result of a fire which 
occurred on the naval station, Tutuila, 
American Samoa, on October 20, 1943; 

S. 1842. An act to reimburse certain 
Marine Corps personnel for personal property 
lost or damaged as the result of a fire at 
the marine barracks, naval supply depot, 
Bayonne, N. J., on April 25, 1943; and 

S. 1881. An act to provide for reimburse- 
ment of certain Navy personnel and former 
Navy personnel for personal property lost or 
damaged as the result of fire at the naval ad- 
vance base depot, Port Hueneme, Calif., on 
January 12, 1944. 

On December 8, 1944: 

S. 2004 An act to amend the act entitled 
“An act to mobilize the production facilities 
of small business in the interests of success- 
ful prosecution of the war, and for other 
purposes,” approved June 11, 1942. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. McLeod, one of its 
clerks, announced that the House had 
passed without amendment the follow- 
ing bills of the Senate: 

S. 1954. An act to amend the act entitled 
“An act to authorize the use for war pur- 
poses of silver held or owned by the United 
States,” approved July 12, 1943; 

S. 1962. An act extending the provisions of 
Public Law 47, Seventy-seventh Congress, as 
amended, to reemployment committeemen 
of the Selective Service System; and 

S. 2194. An act authorizing appropriations 
for the United States Navy for additional 
ordnance manufacturing and production 
facilities, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
House had receded from its amendment 
No. 6 to the bill (S. 963) relating to the 
imposition of certain penalties and the 
payment of detention expenses incident 
to the bringing of certain aliens into the 
United States. 

The message further announced that 
the House had passed the bill (S. 2019) to 
establish the grade of Fleet Admiral of 
the United States Navy, and for other 
purposes, with amendments in which it 
requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 5029) to as- 
sist in the internal development of the 
Virgin Islands by the undertaking of use- 
ful projects therein, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The message further announced that 
the House had passed a bill (H. R. 5587) 
making appropriations to supply defi- 
ciencies in certain appropriations for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1944, and for 
prior fiscal years, and to provide sup- 
plemental appropriations for the fiscal 
years ending June 30, 1945, and June 30, 
1946, and for other purposes, in which 
it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLU- 
TIONS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills and joint resolu- 
tions, and they were signed by the Vice 
President: 

H. R. 1951. An act to amend the District of 
Columbia Motor Vehicle Parking Facility Act 
of 1942, approved February 16, 1942; 

H. R. 2116. An act to amend the laws of 
the District of Columbia relating to exemp- 
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tion of property from judicial process, the 
assignment of salary or wages, and the ad- 
vance payment of salary or wages for the pur- 
pose of preventing attachment or garnish- 
ment: 

H. R. 3150. An act to amend an act entitled 
An act to regulate the practice of the healing 
art to protect the public health in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia,” approved February 27, 
1929; 

H. R. 3313. An act to amend section 10 of 
the act of March 3, entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for the regulation of motor-vehicle traf- 
fic in the District of Columbia, increase the 
number of judges of the police court, and for 
other purposes,” as amended; 

H.R 3619. An act to amend sections 675 
and 676 of the act entitled “An act to estab- 
lish a Code of Law for the District of Colum- 
bia,” approved March 8, 1901, regulating the 
disposal of dead human bodies in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; 

H. R. 3621. An act to amend an act en- 
titled “An act to provide for the regulation 
of motor-vehicle traffic in the District of 
Columbia, increase the number of judges of 
the police court, and for other purposes”; 

H. R. 3720. An act to authorize the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia to 
appoint notaries public; 

H. R. 4665. An act authorizing the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to convey certain lands 
in Powell townsite, Wyoming, Shoshone rec- 
lamation project, Wyoming, to the University 
of Wyoming; 

H. R. 4916. An act to amend the act of 
June 19, 1934 (Public Law 435, 73d Cong.); 

H. R. 4993. An act to amend Public, No. 
507, Seventy-seventh Congress, second ses- 
sion, an act to further expedite the prose- 
cution of the war, approved March 27, 1942, 
known as the Second War Powers Act, 1942; 

H. R. 5029. An act to assist in the internal 
development of the Virgin Islands by the 
undertaking of useful projects therein, and 
for other purposes; 

H. R. 5494 An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act authorizing the President to 
appoint an Under Secretary of War during 
national emergencies, fixing the compensa- 
tion of the Under Secretary of War, and au- 
thorizing the Secretary of War to prescribe 
duties,” approved December 16, 1940; 

H. J. Res. 289. Joint resolution authorizing 
the granting of permits to the Committee on 
Inaugural Ceremonies on the occasion of the 
inauguration of the President-elect in Janu- 
ary 1945, and for other purposes; 

H. J. Res. 290. Joint resolution to provide 
for the maintenance of public order and the 
protection of life and property in connection 
with the Presidential inaugural ceremonies 
of 1945; and 

H. J. Res. 291. Joint resolution to provide 
for the quartering in certain public buildings 
in the District of Columbia, of troops par- 
ticipating in the inaugural ceremonies, 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. HILL. I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The -clerk 
will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Connally Hayden 
Austin Cordon Hill 
Bailey Danaher Holman 
Ball Davis Jenner 
Bilbo Downey Johnson, Calif. 
Brewster Eastland Johnson, Colo. 
Brooks Ellender Kilgore 
Buck Ferguson La Follette 
Burton George Langer 
Bushfield Gerry Lucas 
Butler Gillette McCarran 

yrd Green McClellan 
Capper Guffey McFarland 
Caraway Gurney McKellar 
Chandler Hall Maloney 
Chavez Hatch Maybank 
Clark, Mo. Hawkes 


Millikin Robertson Vandenberg 
Murray Russell Wagner 

Nye Shipstead Walsh 
O'Daniel Smith Weeks 
Overton Stewart Wheeler 
Pepper Taft White 
Radcliffe Thomas,Idaho Wiley 

Reed Thomas, Okla. Willis 
Revercomb Truman Wilson 
Reynolds Tunnell 


Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sena- 
tor from Virginia [Mr. GLAss! is absent 
from the Senate because of illness. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. MURDOCK] 
is absent on official business for the Sen- 
ate. 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Barkiey! is unavoidably detained. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. AN- 
DREWS], the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
Bankueap 1, the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
CLARK], the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’Manoney], the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. ScrucHam], the Senator from Utah 
(Mr. Tuomas], the Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. Typines], and the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. WALLGREN] are 
necessarily absent. 


Mr. WHITE. The Senator from New 


Hampshire Mr. Brinces], the Senator 
from Oklahoma (Mr. Moore], and the 


Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Tosey] are necessarily absent. 
The Senator from Nebraska IMr. 


Wuerry] is absent on official business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty Sena- 
tors have answered to their names. A 
quorum is present. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED DURING RECESS 


Under authority of the order of the 
8th instant, 

The ACTING "RESIDENT pro tem- 
pore (Mr. McKELLAR) on December 9, 
1944, signed the enrolled bill (H. R. 5564) 
to fix the rate of tax under the Federal 
Insurance Contributions Act on employer 
and employees for the calendar year 
1945, which had been signed previously 
by the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 


CREDENTIALS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the credentials of ELBERT D. 
THomas, chosen a Senator from the 
State of Utah for the term commencing 
January 3, 1945, which were read and or- 
dered to be filed, as follows: 


STATE OF Uran, 
Executive Department. 
To the PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE OF THE 
UNITED STATES: 

This is to certify that on the 7th day 
of November 1944 ELBERT D. THOMAS was duly 
chosen by the qualified electors of the State 
of Utah a Senator from said State to rep- 
resent said State in the Senate of the United 
States for the term of 6 years beginning on 
the 3d day of January 1945. 

Witness: His Excellency our Governor, Her- 
bert B. Maw, and our seal hereto affixed at 
Salt Lake City, this 27th day of November, 
in the year of our Lord 1944. 

HERBERT B. Maw, 
Governor. 

By the Governor: 

[SEAL] E. E. MONSON, 
Secretary of State. 


Mr. THOMAS of Idaho presented the 


credentials of GLEN H. TAYLOR, chosen a 
Senator from the State of Idaho for the 


term commencing January 3, 1945, which 
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were read and ordered to be filed, as 
follows: 


STATE OF IDAHO, 
Department of State. 


CERTIFICATE OF ELECTION OF UNITED STATES 
SENATOR 
To the PRESDENT OF THE SENATE OF THE 
UNITED STATES: 

This is to certify that on the 7th day of 
November 1944 GLEN H. TayLor was duly 
chosen by the qualified electors of the State 
of Idaho a Senator from said State to repre- 
sent said State in the Senate of the United 
States for the term of 6 years, beginning on 
the 8d day of January 1945. 

Witness: His Excellency our Governor, C. 
A. Bottolfsen, and our seal hereto affixed at 
Boise, the Capital City of Idaho, this 4th day 
of December, in the year of our Lord 1944. 

C. A. BOTTOLFSEN, 
Governor. 

By the Governor: 

[sau] Geo. H. Curtis, 
Secretary of State. 


Mr. WILSON presented the credentials 
of Bourke B. HICKENLOOPER, chosen a 
Senator from the State of Iowa for the 
term commencing January 3, 1945, which 
were read and ordered to be filed, as fol- 
lows: 

Strate or Iowa, 
Executive Department. 


CERTIFICATE OF ELECTION OF UNITED STATES 
SENATOR 
To the PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE OF THE 
UNITED STATES: 

This is to certify that on the 7th day of 
November 1944, BOURKE B. HiCKENLOOPER was 
duly chosen by the qualified electors of the 
State of Iowa a Senator from said State to 
represent said State in the Senate of the 
United States for the term of 6 years, begin- 
ning on the 3d day of January 1945. 

Witness: His Excellency our Governor, 
Bourke B. HICKENLOOPER, and our seal hereto 
affixed at Des Moines, Iowa, this 4th day of 
December, in the year of our Lord 1944. 

Bourke B. HICKENLOOPER, 
Governor. 

By the Governor: 

[SEAL] WAYNE M. ROPES, 

Secretary of State. 


Mr. BAILEY presented the credentials 
of CLYDE R. Hoey, chosen a Senator from 
the State of North Carolina for the term 
commencing on January 3, 1945, which 
were read and ordered to be filed, as 
follows: 


STATE or NORTH CAROLINA, 
Governor's Office, Raleigh. 
To the PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE OF THE 

e UNITED STATES: 

This is to certify that on the 7th day of 
November 1944, CLYDE R. Hoey was duly 
chosen by the qualified electors of the State 
of North Carolina a Senator from said State 
to represent said State in the Senate of the 
United States for the term of 6 years, begin- 
ning on the 3d day of January 1945. 

Witness: His Excellency our Governor, J. 
Melville Broughton, and our seal hereto af- 
fixed at Raleigh, this 8th day of December, 
in the year of our Lord 1944. 

J. MELVILLE BROUGHTON, 
Governor. 

By the Governor: 

{sEaL] THAD EURE, 
Secretary of State. 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I have 
here and now present the credentials of 
my distinguished colleague, the senior 
Senator from the State of New York 
(Mr. WaGner] for another 6-year term, 
his fourth term, ending in 1951. The 
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cředentials are signed by Governor 
Dewey and by Secretary of State Thomas 
J. Curran. I ask that they be read and 
placed on file. 

The credentials of Mr. WAGNER were 
read and ordered to be filed, as follows: 
To the PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE OF THE 

UNITED STATES: 

This is to certify that on the seventh day of 
November 1944, ROBERT F. WAGNER was duly 
chosen by the qualified electors of the State 
of New York a Senator from said State to 
represent said State in the Senate of the 
United States for the term of 6 years, be- 
ginning on the 3d day of January 1945. 

Witness: His excellency our Goy. Thomas 
E. Dewey, and our seal hereto affixed at Al- 
bany, N. Y., this 6th day of December, in 
the year of our Lord 1944. 

Tuomas E. DEWEY, 
Governor. 
By the Governor: 
[SEAL] THOMAS J. CURRAN, 
Secretary of State. 


Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, on 
the 7th day of November my able col- 
league, the senior Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. BARKLEY] was elected by the 
people of the Commonwealth of Ken- 
tucky for a fourth time to be a Member 
of the Senate of the United States I 
now have the honored privilege of pre- 
senting his credentials, signed by Gov- 
ernor Willis and by Mr. O'Connell, sec- 
retary of state of the Commonwealth 
of Kentucky, and I ask that they be read 
and filed. 

The credentials of Mr. BARKLEY were 
read and ordered to be filed, as follows: 


To the PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE OF THE 
Unrrep STATES: 

This is to certify that on the 7th day of 
November 1944, Hon. ALBEN W. BARKLEY was 
duly chosen by the qualified electors of the 
State of Kentucky, a Senator from said State 
to represent said State in the Senate of the 
United States for the term of 6 years, begin- 
ning on the 3d day of January 1945. 

Witness: His excellency our Gov. Simeon 
Willis, and our seal hereto affixed at Frank- 
fort, this 7th day of December, in the year 
of our Lord 1944. 

SIMEON WILLIS, 
Governor. 
By the Governor: 
[SEAL] CHARLES K, O'CONNELL, 
Secretary of State. 


ANNIVERSARY OF PEARL HARBOR AT- 
TACK—CABLEGRAM FROM LEGISLATIVE 
CHAMBERS OF DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a cablegram from the Vice Presi- 
dents of the Legislative Chambers of the 
Dominican Republic, which was ordered 
to lie on the table and to be printed in 
the RECORD, as follows: 

[Translation] 
DECEMBER 7, 1944. 
Hon. HENRY A. WALLACE, 
President of the Senate of the United 
States, Washington, D. C.: 

On this third anniversary of the treacher- 
ous Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor, the 
Legislative Chambers of the Dominican Re- 
public, in joint session, in pursuance of the 
resolution sponsored by President Trujillo, 
express the sincere and definite sentiments 
of the Dominican people to commemorate 
afresh the day on which was affirmed the 
solidarity of the Dominican Republic with 
the United States of America, and to ratify 
the unconquerable faith of our people in 
the complete victory of the United Nations. 
We therefore beg you and your associstes to 
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accept the wishes of the Legislative Cham- 
bers of the Dominican Republic for the 
triumph of the ideals of liberty, justice, and 
democracy which your great Nation is so 
heroically defending upon the field of battle, 
to guarantee the sacred rights of humanity— 
a triumph for which our Government and 
our people are struggling, sincerely and res- 
olutely, inspired by their firm faith in the im- 
mortal destiny of right and civilization. 

RAFAEL AUGUSTO SANCHEZ, 

Vice President of the Senate. 

J. FURCY PICHARDO, 

Vice President of the Chamber of Deputies. 


REPORT OF CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following message from the 
President of the United States, which 
was read and referred to the Committee 
on Civil Service: 


To the Congress of the United States: 
As required by the act of Congress to 
regulate and improve the civil service of 
the United States approved January 16, 
1883, I transmit herewith the sixty-first 
annual report of the Civil Service Com- 
ta for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1944, 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, 
THE WHITE House, December 11, 1944. 


[The report accompanied a similar 
1 to the House of Representa- 
ives. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following communication and 
letters, which were referred as indicated: 


SUPPLEMENTAL ESTIMATE FoR TREASURY DE- 
PARTMENT—SMALLER WAR PLANTS CORPORA- 
tron (S. Doc. No. 254) 


A communication from the President of 
the United States, transmitting a supple- 
mental estimate of appropriation for the 
Treasury Department, Office of the Secretary, 
amounting to $100,000,000 for the payment 
of capital stock of the Smaller War Plants 
Corporation (with an accompanying paper); 
to the Committee on Appropriations and or- 
dered to be printed. 


PERSONS COMMISSIONED IN THE ARMY FROM 
CIVIL Lire 


A letter from the Secretary of War, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report showing 
the name, age, legal residence, rank, branch 
of the service, with special qualifications 
therefor, of each person commissioned in the 
Army of the United States without prior 
commissioned military service, for the period 
October 1, 1944, to November 30, 1944 (with 
an accompanying report); to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. 


SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF AN ALIEN 


A letter from the Attorney General with- 
drawing a certain name from a report relat- 
ing to aliens whose deportation he suspended 
for more than 6 months, heretofore transmit- 
ted by him to the Senate pursuant to law; to 
the Committee on Immigration. 

PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 

Letters from the ~ostmaster General, 
Chairman of the National Mediation Board, 
Associate Director of the National Park Serv- 
ice, and the Secretary of the United States 
Employees’ Compensation Commission, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, estimates of per- 
sonnel requirements for their respective of- 
fices for the quarter ending March 31, 1945 
(with accompanying papers); to the Com- 
mittee on Civil Service. 

REPORTS OF RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE 
CORPORATION 

Letters from the chairman of the Board 

of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
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transmitting, pursuant to law, confidential 
reports of the Corporation for the months 
October 1941 to June 1942, inclusive, and 
also for the month of September 1944 (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 


BENEFITS FOR DISCHARGED MEMBERS OF ALLIED 
MILITARY OR Naval. Forces, Wor~tp WAR 
No. 2 
A letter from the Administrator of Vet- 

erans’ Affairs, transmitting a draft of pro- 

posed legislation to authorize the Admin- 
istrator of Veterans’ Affairs to furnish cer- 
tain benefits, services, and supplies to dis- 
charged members of the military or naval 
forces of any nation allied or associated with 
the United States in World War No. 2, and 
for other purposes (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on Militavy Affairs. 


LETTER RELATING TO NOMINEES FOR 
STATE DEPARTMENT POSITIONS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a letter from Dr. Joseph Herz- 
stein, of New York City, relating to re- 
cent nominations by the President for 
certain offices under the State Depart- 
ment, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM OF THE 
NATIONAL GRANGE 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp and appropriately referred, 
a report of the legislative program 
adopted by the National Grange at its 
recent seventy-eighth annual session, 
held at Winston-Salem, N. C., on No- 
vember 15. 1944. 

There being no objection, the matter 
was referred to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry and ordered to be 
printed in the RECORD, as follows: 


ACTION BY THE NATIONAL GRANGE TAKEN AT THE 
SEVENTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL SESSION AT WIN- 
STON-SALEM, N. C., NOVEMBER 15-23, 1944 


GRANGE PLATFORM FOR AGRICULTURE 


1. Organized agriculture and the rural peo- 
ple pledge continued maximum effort for win- 
ning the war. 

2. The Grange recognizes that permanent 
world peace is of paramount importance. 
Steps to achieve this should include: 

(a) An effectively implemented organiza- 
tion of sovereign states, including a world 
court, but with the right to declare war re- 
tained solely by Congress. 

(b) Development of international trade on 
an equitable basis. 

(c) Rehabilitation of productive industry 
in devastated lands. 

3. The continued prosperity of America de- 
pends upon an economy of plenty, shared 
equitably by agriculture, industry, and labor. 
The American farmer is entitled to the Ameri- 
can market to the extent of his ability to 
supply it, and he should share with other 
groups the American standard of living. 

4. It is recognized that agriculture in war- 
time has stepped up production beyond nor- 
mal demands for its products. The price 
ceiling structure has prevented building re- 
serves to tide over price declines, and it is 
therefore a national obligation to avert losses 
which lead to widespread depression, by a 
realistic program for meeting the surplus 
problem, 

5. Support prices should be used to insure 
needed production and to prevent collapse 
due to temporarily glutted markets. Market- 
ing agreements should also be used to main- 
tain parity prices for those crops having occa- 
sional or regional surpluses. 

6. On crops with exportable surpluses a 
two-price system offers a simple method to 
obtain parity of income for agriculture with- 
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out using funds from the Public Treasury; 

the consumer to pay a price which would re- 
flect parity on that portion of the crop con- 
sumed at home. Each farmer would then be 
free to determine the extent to which he 
would produce for the world market at world 
prices. 

7. The obsolete parity formula by which 
farmers’ prices are measured should be mod- 
ernized and such formula should include 
farmers’ labor costs. 

8 Taxes must be maintained at high levels 
during the war to help pay war costs from 
current revenues and to aid in preventing 
inflation. Taxes should never be used as a 
means of promoting social reforms or for 
discrimination against any form of business, 
including cooperatives. 

9. Continuance of certain controls to pre- 
vent inflation is recognized as necessary, but 
these should be relaxed as rapidly as condi- 
tions will permit. 

10. Cooperatives afford the means by which 
individual farmers in the exercise of private 
enterprise may pool their efforts for economy 
and efficiency, and such cooperatives are of 
benefit to farmer and consumer alike. Co- 
operatives should be encouraged and pro- 
tected from attacks, including unfair taxes 
and unjust discriminatory legislation. 

11. A dependable system of sound farm 
credit should be administered cooperatively, 
with Government supervision in the hands of 
a bipartisan board. Crop insurance should 
be developed on a practical basis. 

12, Agriculture must assume its responsi- 
bility in planning for the post-war period, in 
cooperation with labor, industry, and other 
groups, for coordinated national economy 
and to assure well-balanced and lasting 
prosperity. 

The National Grange favors— 

Federal aid for highways, apportioned to 
the States on the basis of one-third popula- 
tion, one-third post roads, and one-third 
main roads. 

Improvement of rural schools wherever 
they are below reasonable American stand- 
ards, coupled with development of youth 
leadership training. 

Extension of social security to include 
farmers and farm workers. 

Continuation of a congressional commit 
tee to investigate un-American activities. 

Termination of rebates on Government 
shipping over land-grant railroads. 

Conferences between agriculture, industry 
and labor for discussion of common prob- 
lems, in the interests of national welfare. 

Extension of rural electrification as rapidly 
as practicable, with continued support of the 
R. E. A. 

Revision of the Lend-Lease Act to prevent 
its use for nonwar purposes, 

An amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States to divide the electoral vote 
within the States as nearly as possible in line 
with the popular vote. 

Continuation of appropriations to help 
alleviate farm labor shortage. 

A constitutional amendment to forbid 
citizenship to children of persons ineligible 
for citizenship. 

Simplification of income-tax-return forms. 

Production control for tobacco, together 
with support prices. 

Formulation of a program for cotton based 
on soil conservation, Government loans and 
support prices; with an export policy which 
will make it possible to reach foreign markets 
during the period necessary to bring cotton 
production into adjustment with domestic 
and foreign outlets. 

Assurance that all projects involving irri- 
gation, reclamation, and development of 
power be administered by the Bureau of 
Reclamation. 

Development of voluntary rural health and 
hospitalization programs. 

Elimination of abuses in manipulation of 
prices and weights in marketing of hogs or 
other products. 
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Modification of International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development to give 
. those who furnish the most capital greater 
control; also elimination of international 
monetary fund because better handled by the 
bank itself. 

Making available, under royalty or other- 
wise, the use of any patents which have been 
withheld from the market against the public 
interest. 

Establishing congressional agencies to pro- 
vide Congress with accurate information on 
current expenditures, disposal of Govern- 
ment properties and similar matters. 

Appropriations to pay expenses of O. P. A. 
advisory committees so that no group may be 
barred from participating because of lack of 
funds. 

Vocational training for youth and return- 
ing veterans. 

Encouragement for credit unions, with 
wider distribution of literature explaining 
their purposes and possibilities. 

Agricultural representation in all agencies 
authorized to make trade agreements. 

The right of Congress to revoke any trade 
agreement within a reasonable length of time 
after its adoption. 

Establishment by local granges of me- 
morial forests in honor of servicemen. 

The National Grange opposes— 

Continuation of interstate trade barriers. 

Subsidies in lieu of fair prices. 

Continuation of daylight-saving time. 

Federal control of insurance. 

Attempts to bottle up the sale of public 
power. 

Automobile use taxes and Federal gasoline 
taxes, as an invasion of the rights of States. 

Freight-rate increases by the railroads. 

Trend toward immoral motion pictures and 
literature. 

A Federal sales tax. 

Sales of intoxicating liquors in public 

ks. 

Restrictions on cooperative farm enter- 
prises through taxation or otherwise. 

Spread of corporation farming as a threat 
to the family-sized farm and to highest rural 
interests 


Upon this platform, as worked out along 
the detailed lines adopted by the conven- 
tion, the National Grange takes its stand 
for the months ahead and will be heartily 
supported by its local units throughout the 
land. 

The annual conferring of the seventh de- 
gree—highest in Grange ritualism—drew a 
class of nearly 1,300 candidates, principally 
from the Carolinas and adjacent States; re- 
stricted transportation preventing conven- 
tion attendance from the long distances 
usually recorded at these yearly Grange occa- 
sions. It was voted to hold the 1945 session 
in the State of Kansas, with Kansas City the 
probable location; in which event the State 
Granges of Kansas and Missouri will unite as 
joint hosts. Upward of 2,000 Grange mem- 
bers were in attendance at Winston-Salem, 
the hospitality of that enterprising city was 
without limit, and many State officials at- 
tended and gave valuable information con- 
cerning the resources and prospects of North 
Carolina. 


THE GRANGE AND WORLD PEACE 


The National Grange has a long-standing 
record in favor of a world court. Collabora- 
tion with other nations is not without its 
dangers but the world faces no danger so 
great as.that of another world war. 

For some years substantial policing must 
be done by someone. It would seem safer 
as a joint venture. We should not lose sight 
of two most important features. First, the 
overwhelming majority of all peoples on 
earth want permanent peace. They live in 
peace among themselves and have developed 
for themselves forms of government to assure 
peace which they respect and cherish. They 
have no basic cause of conflict among them- 
selves or with like peoples of other nations. 
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It is the few who seek power or an undue 
advantage who contrive war. If the great 
majority of peoples of all nations earnestly 
strive for peace, it must be possible to con- 
trol those who contrive war. Second, while 
certain sacrifices may be necessary, the over- 
whelming advantage of a stable peace so far 
overshadows any possible handicaps and sac- 
rifices as to render them negligible, and makes 
some real practical effort worth while. The 
most flagrant cause of war lies in aggression. 
Let us insist that we start with clean hands. 

Both Germany and Japan, through cen- 
tralized control of education, have raised a 
generation which believes that the destiny 
of their countries is to rule the world, It is 
altogether probable that no defeat could be 
administered so crushing as to rid them of 
this ambition, but peace will never be last- 
ing until this thirst for conquest is wiped 
out. Peace must be based on mutual agree- 
ments not to resort to war, but the Govern- 
ments of neither Germany nor Japan can be 
trusted to keep their agreements. They not 
only must be forced to keep them, but it 
may also be necessary to direct the education 
and the internal economy of those nations 
until it becomes clear beyond the shadow of 
a doubt that they, too, truly want peace. 

If either of these cancerous spots is allowed 
to frame their educational processes or their 
national policies with an aim to resort to war 
at some future time, war will probably come. 
We believe in freedom for others as well as 
for ourselves, but we must face the fact that 
those who fail to abide by law cannot be 
permitted to run at large, and somebody 
must exercise restraining control until the 
world is fully assured that the complete con- 
trol of these nations lies in the hands of 
those of their people, who truly want peace. 
(From annual address of National Master Al- 
bert S. Goss, unanimously endorsed by the 
Winston-Salem convention.) 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. HATCH (for himself and Mr. 
FERGUSON) : 

S. 2215. A bill to incorporate the American 
Veterans Committee; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

(Mr. VANDENBERG introduced Senate 
bill 2216, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance, and appears under a sep- 
arate heading.) 

(Mr. JENNER introduced Senate bill 2217, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance, and appears under a separate head- 


- ing.) 


INVESTIGATION RESPECTING OLD-AGE 
AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE 


Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, at 
the conclusion of the debate on the social 
security pay-roll freeze proposal last 
Friday I asserted my complete agree- 
ment with those who feel that this sub- 
ject ought to be taken out of annual con- 
gressional controversies, and I said that 
it would be my purpose to introduce a bill 
at the beginning of the next session of 
the Congress calling upon the Joint Com- 
mittee on Internal Revenue Taxation to 
arm itself with the advice of an expert 
advisory council for the purpose of cov- 
ering the entire subject of benefits, 
coverage, and pay-roll taxes in respect 
to old-age and survivors’ insurance. It 
would be my hope that as the result of 
that sort of a thoroughly authentic in- 
vestigation we might next year find our- 
selves in complete unity with the Social 
Security Board in respect to a permanent 
policy, not only of liberalism in respect 
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to coverage and benefits, but also on a 
permanent policy with respect to pay- 
roll taxes. 

As an evidence of my good ‘aith in 
making that statement I am introducing 
today the bill of which I gave notice, 
and am asking to have it referred to the 
Finance Committee. I quite understand 
that no action is possible at this session. 
I shall reintroduce the bill at the open- 
ing of the next session. I am today 
simply making good my promise. I also 
ask that the bill be printed in the Recorp 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the bill 
(S. 2216) to provide for a special investi- 
gation with respect to old-age and sur- 
vivors’ insurance under the Social Se- 
curity Act, was received, read twice by 
its title, referred to the Committee on 
Finance, and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Joint Com- 
mittee on Internal Revenue Taxation is au- 
thorized and directed to make a full and 
complete study and investigation of old-age 
and survivors insurance, under the Social Se- 
curity Act, in respect to coverage, benefits, 
and taxes related thereto. The joint com- 
mittee shall report to the Congress not later 
than October 1, 1945, the results of its study 
and investigation, together with such rec- 
ommendations as it may deem appropriate, 

Sec. 2. The joint committee is hereby au- 
thorized, in its discretion, to appoint an ad- 
visory committee of individuals having spe- 
cial knowledge concerning matters involved 
in its study and investigation to assist, con- 
sult with, and advise the joint committee 
with respect to such study and investigation, 
Members of the advisory committee shall not 
receive any cOmpensation for their services 
as such members, but shall be reimbursed 
for travel, subsistence, and other necessary 
expenses incurred by them in connection 
with the performance of the work of the ad- 
visory committee. 

Sec. 3. For the purposes of this section, the 
joint committee is authorized to exercise the 
powers conferred upon it by the provisions 
of the Internal Revenue Code. 

Sec. 4. There is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated the sum of $25,000, or so much 
thereof as may be necessary, to carry out 
the purposes of this section. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H. R. 5587) making appro- 
priations to supply deficiencies in cer- 
tain appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1944, and for prior fiscal 
years, and to provide supplemental ap- 
propriations for the fiscal years ending 
June 30, 1945, and June 30, 1946, and 
for other purposes, was read twice by its 
title and referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON REDUCTION OF 
NONESSENTIAL FEDERAL EXPENDI- 
TURES—CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT IN EX- 
ECUTIVE BRANCH FOR OCTOBER 1944 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to present a report on 
civilian employment in the executive 
branch of the Federal Government for 
the month of Octcber 1944, which I re- 
quest may be printed in the RECORD. 

The total number of paid employees 
for October 1944 is 3,038,502, excluding 
262,281 employees of the War Depart- 
ment stationed outside of the continental 


United States as of June 30, 1944, 


1944 


Thirty-one departments and agencies 
have decreased 23,745 between Septem- 
ber 30, 1944, and October 31, 1944, while 
28 departments and agencies have in- 
creased 8,900, making a net decrease of 
14,845 for the month. 

The greatest reductions were made by 
the following: Navy Department, 6,688; 
War Department, 5,614; Division of Cen- 
tral Administrative Service, 2,586; and 
Interior Department, 2,164. 

Substantial increases were made by 
the following: Post Office Department, 
3,022; Treasury Department, 1,684; Office 
of War Information, 987; and Veterans’ 
Administration, 945. 

It is pointed out that the net decrease 
last month was 34.661 whereas the net 
decrease this month is 14,845. This net 
decrease is less than half the amount of 
the figure for last month. This seems 
to indicate that there has been a halt 
in the effort toward a genuine reduction 
in civilian personnel. The committee 
will still be watchful of this reduction. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment presented by Mr. Byrp was received 
and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Civilian employment of the atie branch 
of the Federal Government, by depart- 
ments and agencies, for the months of 
September and October, showing the in- 
creases and decreases in number of paid 
employees 


Department or agency 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE 
PRESIDENT < 


Bureau o! the Budget 
DEPARTMENTS 


ita a 
Treasury Department 
War Department 


NATIONAL WAR AGENCIES 


Committee on Fair Em- 
ployment Practices ...-. 
Division of Central Ad- 
ministrative Service 2 
gree Economic Admin- 
National War Labor Board. 
Office of Alien Property 
Custodian... ......------ 
Office of Censorship 
Office of Civilian Defense.. 
Office oe on Contract Settle 
Office of Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs.. 
Lasers ved Defense Transpor- 


988 iy Ure See ae 67 75 +8 
Increase oi due principally to 2, 74 seasonal 
part-time workers, clerks au] and carriers, working on an 
average of from 1 to 3 hours daily. 
i ni 8 not include employees outside of the continental 
tates. 
4 In process oi liquidation. 
Ne agency 8 for the first time. 
5 Includes reports for Surplus War Property Admin- 
—— and d Retrainin ing and Reemployment Admin- 
ation, 
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Civilian employment of the executive branch 
of the Federal Government, by depart- 
ments and agencies, for the months of 
September and October, showing the in- 
creases and decreases in number of paid 
employees—Continued 


Department or agency ies 0 October 


NATIONAL WAR AGENCIES— 
continued 


N Administration 


1. 197 —45 

Selective Ser vice 22, 097 —596 
8 Ma Plants Cor- 

porati ———— — „ 
bike ar Manpower Commis- 

N 27, 322 —150 

Wer Production Board. 18, 388) —876 
War Shipping Adminis- 

ee ce raat ean 4, 876 $ +42 
INDEPENDENT AGENCIES 
American Battle Monu- 

ments Commission I. Die: | Ae ee 
Civil Aeronautics Board 348) +3 
Civil Service Commission. 7,077 —2⁴ 
Employees’ 3 

Commission 509 +3 
Export Im mr Bank of 

ashington 53 +4 
Federal munications 

Com: mission CEET 1, 583 —22 
Federal De oat insurance 

Corporation... .....-.... 976 —]2 
Federa Power Commis- 
roai uriy Lebe anso 31, 908( +86 

al Security Agency š 8 
Federal Trade Commis- 

F 461 —14 
Federal Works Agency.. 20, 339 TA 
General Accounting Ofce.| 12, 499 112 
Government Printing Of- 

rE A S ae 7, 135 —10 
Interstate OROSAN 

Commi 2,074 2, —18 
Maritime n ---| 10,927 +6 
National Advisory Com- 

mittee for Aeronautics... 6, 217 —7⁵ 
National Archives 359) +1 
National Capita’ Housing 

Authority 5 242 —10 
National Car ital Park and 

Planning Commission RS, ee 
National Gallery of Art 260 -4 
Nationa) Housing Agency.| 17, 403 —221 
ee Labor Relations 

BIN RRA eS Un 57 +5 
N: ational Mediation Board. cd eee 
Panama Canal. 30, 326 . —555 
Railroad Retirement 

ee a ee ESA 1, 787 +8 

Reconstruction Finance 

Corporation 8, 770 A +364 
Securities and Exchange 

Commission 1. 140 -l 
Smithsonian Institution... 427 +10 
Tarift Commission A. aves 


Net decrease 

War Department civilian 
5 stationed out- 
ide of continental 
tited States *.......... 


: 2 orted quarterly as oi June 30, 1944, 
neludes e 1 eat hap woe continental Un 
States reported and agenc 
totals, 3 15,520; and October, 75,366: some of 
which were not previously reported. 

Nore.—Emp fen bape figures now reported to the 
committee include dollar-per-annum, terminal leave, 
and without-compensation employees of the consultant 

expert type who are authorized to receive per diem in 
lieu of subsistence. 


THE SOUTH HAS NO RACE PROBLEM— 
ARTICLE BY THURMAN SENSING 


Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, I wish to 
present a Christmas message to each 


Member of the Senate and the House 
with the devout wish that it will be read 
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carefully and prayerfully during the 
holiday season. 

All the indications are that we will be 
flooded, harassed, and harangued by ill- 
informed, misguided, and politically 
minded reformers and agitators during 
the next session of Congress, with all sorts 
of legislation inspired and sponsored by 
a puny and maudlin sentiment of pos- 
sibly honest and sincere minds in an ef- 
fort to tell the South how to solve the 
race problem in the South. I understand 
that we will be cursed with the perennial 
flood of bills repealing the poll tax, anti- 
lynching, F. E. P. C., and other kindred 
political gyrations. 

The message I wish to present to my 
colleagues in both branches of Congress 
is under the title “The South Has No 
Race Problem,” by Hon. Thurman Sen- 
sing, director of research, Southern 
States Industrial Council, Nashville, 
Tenn. This very thoughtful and timely 
article appeared in the July 1944 number 
of the Manufacturers Record, of Balti- 
more, Md. Mr. Sensing paints a true 
picture of the racial relations obtaining 
in the South. After the Civil War “the 
South was left with the Negro race as a 
yoke around its neck.” The South has 
heroically met that situation and has 
wisely and successfully handled it, and 
we now resent and will resist any efforts 
inspired by the colored intelligentsia of 
the North or the hypocritical and politi- 
cal professions of love and interest by 
a few whites in what they are pleased to 
term “a discriminated minority.” 

The South has adopted segregation as 
a stopgap or temporary expedient to 
put off the fatal day of mongrelizstion. 
Of course, every person who has made 
an investigation and given intelligent 
thought to our race problem can reach 
only one conclusion—that is, ultimately 
we must provide for a physical separa- 
tion of the races or suffer the conse- 
quences of total mongrelization. We, as 
a white nation, cannct dodge the issue; 
we can delay the decision, but we must 
take our choice, separation or mongreli- 
zation. 

Mr. President, I ask that the message I 
refer to be made a port of my brief re- 
marks on this occasion. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THE SOUTH HAS NO RACE PROBLEM 


(By Thurman Sensing, director of research, 
Southern States Industrial Council, Nash- 
ville, Tenn.) 


The South has no problem in connection 
with its race relations. The South has a 
race situation, but no race problem. To say 
that the South has a problem would indicate 
that the South has not yet decided the best 
way to handle its relationship with the 
Negro. This is not the case. There has 
never been any question in the mind of the 
South as to the best way to handle it. 

The South at one time did have a slavery 
problem. That problem was settled at Ap- 
pomattox. Before this- problem reached a 
state of war, there was strong national senti- 
ment to settle it by freeing the slaves and 
having the Government reimburse the own- 
ers for the value. 

The paradox of the Civil War, however, was 
that, while the South was forced to free its 
slaves, yet the South was left with the 
Negro race as a yoke around its neck. The 
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slaves were free, but the South was not. 
The Negroes were unable to take care of 
themselves—certainly not in the traditional 
way that Americans have been expected to 
take care of themselves. It must be said 
to the credit of the South that they did no 
worse than relegate the Negro race to a 
subordinate position in the life of the south- 
ern people. Other dominating races in other 
countries at other times have done much 
less. It may be doubted that the Negroes 
would have fared so well outside the South, 
even in our own country. 

Let’s consider that a moment. The South 
has been accused of being unjust to the 
Negro and discriminating against him, 
whereas the rest of the country was not 
doing so. Why, then, haven't the Negroes 
during the past 80 years left that part of the 
country where they have been so badly 
treated and gone to those other parts of the 
country where they are received on equal 
terms? “The proof of the pudding is in the 
eating thereof.” Taking the South as a 
whole, approximately 3334 percent of its 
population are Negro, whereas for the Nation 
as a whole only 10 percent are Negro, and 
for the area outside of the South only 3% 
percent are Negro. These percentages have 
remained so nearly constant over all these 
years that we may consider invalid any claim 
by anyone, white or black, that the Negro 
receives better treatment outside of the 
South than he does in the South. 

How does the South treat the Negroes? By 
the only way under natural laws they can be 
treated—by segregation. The Negro race did 
not come to America of its own free will. 
The Negroes did not come here as immi- 
grants. If no Negroes were in this country 
at the present time, it is to be doubted that 
under our immigration laws any would be 
allowed to enter. The sensible people of both 
races realize that segregation is the only 
sound way to handle the situation. Segrega- 
tion is not discrimination, a fact that many 
people are prone to overlook, Segregation is 
best for both peoples. It permits the de- 
velopment of pride of race, without which no 
people can hope to progress. This principle 
does not apply to the Negro race alone. It 
would apply to any race. 

The Negro race having been brought to this 
country by force and then having been made 
free people by force were more of a situation 
to be handled than a problem to be solved. 
The South has simply been honest about the 
matter while the rest of the country has not. 
The South handled the problem by segrega- 
tion without any claim of granting equality 
while the rest of the country claimed to grant 
equality and nondiscrimination but has 
failed to practice it. 

Let us assume for a moment the attitude 
of the people outside the South toward the 
Negro. They do not segregate him or at 
least they make an appearance of not doing 
so and therefore claim they do not discrimi- 
nate against him. As a matter of fact they 
do segregate the Negro in many places, such 
as hotels, restaurants, and so on, but not in 
the schools and churches and on the trains 
and in public conveyances as is done down 
South. But are the Negroes really welcome 
in these places? They are not. Their pres- 
ence is resented. Their association is en- 
dured. 

The Negro children struggle along in 
school seated beside the white children 
where their presence is usually resented or at 
best tolerated. After they finally secure their 
diplomas these Negroes, regardless of their 
qualifications, are relegated as a rule to un- 
important, undesirable work. The training 
of these Negroes has been such that they are 
not acceptable in the South for the filling 
of such positions among the Negroes of the 
South. Their attitudes are such that they 
just don't fit in. 

On the other hand in the South, through 
the practice of segregation, Negroes are 
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trained for the professions in their own 
schools and they have their own organiza- 
tions in which to practice their professions or 
trades after the training is finished. They 
are able to rise in their professions and thus 
they are able to maintain a self-respect and 
racial integrity that they cannot have in the 
North. 

It is to be believed that the people of the 
South have a greater respect for their moral 
obligations toward the Negro race than might 
be true of any other people anywhere. The 
people of the South owned the Negroes as 
slaves, and when they were freed by an out- 
side force the southerners might well have 
been expected to repudiate all obligations to- 
ward them as a race. Such was not the case. 
For many years, bled white by the war, the 
people of the South were not able to take 
care of themselves in any decent manner, 
much less the Negroes. As conditions im- 
proved, however, better facilities were made 
available for the Negroes, and now on the 
whole they have educational facilities com- 
parable to those of the white people. Much 
better, as a matter of fact, than the contri- 
butions of the Negroes toward the support 
of these schools would justify on a strictly 
financial basis. 

The people of the South have not only car- 
ried this yoke through a feeling of moral 
obligation but they realize that the Negroes 
are here; that from all indications they are 
going to remain largely in the South; that 
it is, therefore, to the self-interest of the 
South that the Negroes improve their finan- 
cial status to as large an extent as possible. 
It is a well-known fact that the per capita 
wealth and per capita income of the South 
is not much more than half the average for 
the Nation. This in large part is accounted 
for by the fact that the South lost most of its 
invested capital, a large part of its property, 
and much of its manpower during the Civil 
War. It is also due, however, in no small 
part to the fact that one-third of the people 
of the South are Negroes, The Negro race 
has certain fine qualities which no One is 
quicker to realize than the southerner, such 
as patience, good humor, and a native artis- 
tic temperament, particularly in music. But 
among these good qualities of the Negro race, 
thrift and energy are rather conspicuous by 
their absence. This is not a condemnation; 
it is simply a statement of fact. Anyone 
familiar with the situation quickly realizes 
the effect such a large percentage of Negroes 
would have on the average per capita wealth 
and income of a region. . In the two States 
of the South where the percentage of Negroes 
is largest, the per capita wealth and income 
of the people is lowest. The South is, there- 
fore, anxious to have the Negro improve him- 
self financially in the full realization that 
his improvement will redound to the benefit 
of the whole South. 

So far as social equality is concerned the 
South has never considered this a problem. 
It is simply a question that is answered be- 
fore jt is even asked so far as the southerner 
is concerned. People in high places in other 
sections of the country may fraternize with 
the Negroes on an equal social level, agitators 
may propose social equality from evil or 
selfish motives, social reformers may discuss 
the question in sentimental manner and at 
laborious length but the people of the South 
are not influenced and the people of the 
South are not impressed. The answer of the 
South always has been and always will be 
“Never.” As a matter of fact, most people in 
the North probably feel the same way but as 
a region they have not been honest enough 
to say so. 

Which is the more honest position to take? 
That of the North where they do not prac- 
tice segregation and therefore claim they 
have no discrimination, or that of the South 
where segregation is an accepted principle 
and where it is not discrimination? That of 
the North where Negroes are educated with 
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the whites and then frozen out of the use of 
their education or that of the South where 
the Negroes are educated separately and then 
allowed to put their training to use among 
their own people? 

Southerners as a people probably have a 
higher regard for the Negroes as a race and 
get along better with them than could any 
other group. The people of the South do not 
fear the Negro. They do not fear what he 
may claim. They do not fear what others 
may claim for him. The people of the South 
are thoroughly acquainted with the situation 
and know how to handle it. It is the agi- 
tators outside the South, who don’t under- 
stand the situation and don’t know how to 
handle the situation, to whom it therefore 
appears a problem. These people would do 
well to let the South alone. 

If we may judge from history, the Negroes 
as a whole will continue to consider the South 
their best home and the southerners their 
best friends. 


STATE DEPARTMENT NOMINATIONS—EDI- 
TORIAL FROM THE PHILADELPHIA 
RECORD 


Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, on De- 
cember 6 I read into the Recorp an edi- 
torial from the Philadelphia Record en- 
titled Four of a Kind Are Three Too 
Many.” Iam now going to read into the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD an editorial from 
the Philadelphia Record of December 11, 
1944, entitled “Six of a Kind Are Five 
Too Many.” 

The editorial is as follows: 


Tomorrow the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee begins open hearings on the six 
recent appointments to the State Depart- 
ment. 

The Record urges the committee to: 

1. Consider these appointments not only 
individually but also collectively. 

2. Recognize the serious effect upon public 
opinion of loading down the State Depart- 
ment with men all but one of whom have 
been trained in the school of ultraconserva- 
tive thought. 

We do not doubt for a moment that when 
each of these men appears, that when Clay- 
ton, Rockefeller, Grew, Dunn, and the rest 
have testified, they will have demonstrated 
that they are honest and patriotic citizens, 

No one questions that now. 

No more do we question that Wall Street’ 8 
point of view has a right to be represented 
in the State Department. 

But when almost the entire department is 
staffed with men having Wall Street's point 
of view, millions are bound to ask what hu- 
manity is going to get out of victory: 

A people's peace—or banker's peace? 

We urge the Foreign Relations Committee 
to consider these 8 en bloc for 
another reason: 

The State Department cannot successfully 
build the future peace unless the army of 
American public opinion is behind it. 

Public faith and confidence are the rocks 
of American foreign policy. 

A State Department overbalanced by rep- 
resentatives of one economic viewpoint is 
even more likely to run afoul of public con- 
fidence than did President Wilson's peace 
delegation to Paris because it was overbal- 
anced by representatives of one political 
party. 

Current events tell us that the common 
people who are fighting this war do not pro- 
pose to be frozen out of the peace. 

That is the inner meaning of events in 
Belgium, Greece, and Italy. It is the mean- 
ing of events in Britain where Mr. Churchill, 
powerful as he is, faces a mounting tide of 
resentment at home over his royalist-reac- 
tionary policies. 

Here in America the common people have 
been fair-minded and patient. They did not 
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protest the naming of Mr. Stettinius as 
Secretary of State, for all his House of Mor- 
gan background. 

Public resentment did not go from spark 
to flame until Stettinius’ Department was 
overloaded with Stettinius’ economic class- 
mates, headed by a man who wants to do 
business with Hirohito. 

Last week we said “four of a kind are three 
too many.” 

With two new appointments of Assistant 
Secretaries, James C. Dunn and Brig. Gen. 
Julius C. Holmes, the figures must be revised: 
Six of a kind are five too many. 

We are aware that some say the President 
will be his own Secretary of State, that these 
men will simply administer his policies. 

Connie Mack is the smartest strategist in 
baseball. He runs the Athletics’ team here 
in Philadelphia, plans the strategy, picks 
the players, calls the signals. 


Yet the Athletics finish up in last place 


year after year. 

Why? Because Connie doesn’t pick good 
enough players. Because the men he hires 
don’t have the stuff to translate his signals 
into actual plays on the diamond. 

Connie wouldn’t pick a team made up al- 
most entirely of shortstops. 

Yet that’s the kind of overbalanced team 
which has been chosen to play America’s role 
in the building of the peace, 

The Record urges the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee to return all these nomi- 
nations to the President. 

Let it request him to submit a new set of 
appointments, balanced in viewpoint, and 
with representation for the different points 
of view of the many citizens who united to 
accomplish his election. 

That way there will be no reflection against 
any of these men as individuals. But the 
Senate will make clear that an all-big-busi- 
ness team in the State Department is as out 
of tune with the times as would be an all- 
pacifist personnel in the War Department. 


ELECTION OF FORMER SENATOR RUSH D. 


HOLT TO WEST VIRGINIA HOUSE OF 
DELEGATES 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, sev- 
eral years ago there served in this body 
a young and courageous man, the young- 
est man to serve in this body since the 
days of Henry Clay. I refer to Rush D. 
Holt. 

I have here several editorials referring 
to former Senator Holt, which I shall ask 
to have printed in the body of the Recorp 
at the conclusion of my remarks. It is 
stated in one of the editorials: z 

It requires great courage for one who has 
occupied a seat in the United States Senate 
to go back and take a humble seat in the 
house of delegates. 


That refers to the State legislature of 
West Virginia. 

John Quincy Adams had that sort of 
courage. He was President of the United 
States, and afterward he ran for Congress 
and became a Member of the House, ; 


Mr. President, Rush Holt recently was 
& candidate for the House of Delegates 
of the State of West Virginia. There 
was a candidate on the Democratic ticket 
and one on the Republican ticket, the 
respective nominees of the two major 
contesting parties. Rush Holt was not 
a candidate, but his friends made him 
one; and one of the most remarkable 
things that has ever occurred in Ameri- 
can history occurred in West Virginia 
on November 7 when 4,600 of Rush Holt’s 
neighbors, who knew him well, gave him 
a majority over both the Democratic and 
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Republican candidates. They gave him 
that majority by writing in his name on 
the ballots. That is a great tribute to 
a man whom I believe to be a great 
American. I send the editorials to the 
desk and ask that they be printed in the 
body of the RECORD. à 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcoRrD, as follows: 

[From the Jackson Herald] 
A GREAT TRIBUTE 


As the years go by we have found that 
the best yardstick for evaluating any public 
official is by the sentiment among that ofi- 
cial’s neighbors at home. It is there that a 
man either first gains or loses in popular 
esteem; and when one’s neighbors turn 
against him in politics, the end is usually 
not far away. 

We are reminded of all this again in the 
remarkable victory which former United 
States Senator Rush Holt has scored in his 
home county of Lewis. He was not even a 
candidate in the recent election. His name 
was not printed on a single ballot which 
was handed to his neighbors in Lewis when 
they went to the polls. There were both 
Democratic and Republican candidates for 
the house of delegates, a position which 
Mr. Holt filled so admirably for the citizens 
of Lewis in the last session of the legisla- 
ture. We say he must have rendered ad- 
mirable service, because when they went to 
the polls in the recent election they wrote 
in the name of Holt, not just a few times 
but more than 4,600 times, more than the 
total vote of both his Democratic and his 
Republican opponent; and as a result the 
people of that county are sending him back 
to the next session, and they, as well as the 
people of the whole State, will benefit from 
his service. 

In our time we have heard of many re- 
markable victories, but we have never heard 
of one such as the fearless and courageous 
Rush Holt has had chalked up for him by 
his neighbors. He has been given many fine 
tributes during his political career, but 
doubtless none has warmed his heart in the 
same manner which this tribute by his neigh- 
bors, those who know him best, have just 
accorded him. No man is through politically 
when he holds such a strong position with 
his home people. Rush Holt will be a pow- 
erful figure of his generation; and despite 
his several notable victories he has won, this 
last is, in our opinion, his greatest triumph. 
He is on the high road to more of them in 
the future. 


[From the Bluefield Telegraph] 
A GREAT COMPLIMENT 


This is a human interest story. It is about 
a West Virginian, a young man, active and 
brainy. Rush Holt is hated by the New 
Dealers, because he is an American of con- 
sistent principles. He was not a candidate 
for office and his name was not on the printed 
ballot. Enough voters wrote his name on 
their ballots to elect him to the house of 
delegates, defeating both Democrat and Re- 
publican candidates. These were his neigh- 
bors and fellow citizens of Lewis County— 
the people who knew and lived with him. 
It is a very unusual occurrence. 

In the last legislature Rush Holt was very 
useful. We congratulate him on the tribute 
Lewis County has paid him. We know that 
he will be useful in the legislature. 


[From the Parkersburg Sentinel] 
HERE'S THAT MAN AGAIN 


One of the remarkable incidents in the 
balloting in West Virginia on Tuesday, No- 
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vember 7, was the election of Rush D. Holt, 
of Weston, to the house of delegates al- 
though his name was not on the ballot. Four 
thousand four hundred and forty-seven of 
his friends and neighbors in Lewis County 
wrote his name on the ballots and voted to 
send him to the legislature. They won. 

Holt represented Lewis County in the 1943 
house of delegates and his friends were de- 
termined that he should go back there for 
the coming term and wrote in his name with 
the result already mentioned. He knows 
how to stir up the legislature as few others 
can and a lot of citizens feel that it is a good 
idea to have a chap like him around when 
the lawmakers are in session. 


[From the Raleigh Register (Beckley) ] 
HOLT, THE INDEPENDENT 


Whatever you may think of Rush Holt, you 
will have to admit if you would be honest, 
that a man must have something “on the 
ball” as they say in sports when his own 
home-town people break over party lines and 
give enough write-in votes to defeat both the 
Republican and Democratic nominees. 

That's what happened to Rush Holt in 
Tuesday’s election—and he takes his seat in 
the house of delegates, on January 10 as 
Lewis County’s delegate, owing allegiance to 
neither Democrats nor Republicans. The 
fact that he is a Democrat allies him with 
the dominant party, but in practice he has 
been so independent that nobody knows 
where he will vote when the roll is called. 

There's something in the Bible about a 
prophet being without praise in his home 
bailiwick, but the exact reverse of this is 
true with Rush Holt. Rush got nowhere in 
his race for the Democratic nomination for 
governor earlier this year; likewise he was 
given a short shrift in the contest for United 
States Senate a few years ago. Yet in Lewis 
County, where he is best known, he seems to 
fare pretty well. 

Most people seem to think that Rush Holt 
is honest, both in his thinking and in prac- 
tice. They hold against him, however, the 
very independence which seems to have been 
to his home folks’ liking last Tuesday. Rush 
is likely to toss a monkey wrench into the 
best laid plans of either party and for that he 
doesn’t get very far with party machinery. 

It is good for both parties to have Rush 
Holt in the legislature. His former position 
as United States Senator, plus his former 
activities on at least two house investigating 
committees, give him a sort of prestige and 
renown which lend interest if not weight 
to his position on matters of State govern- 
ment. He cannot easily be denied or ignored; 
he must be listened to 


[From the Logan Banner] 

Rush Dew Holt is back in the limelight 
once again, The former boy United States 
Senator from West V was de- 
feated for the Democratic nomination for 
governor in this year’s primary, but the citi- 
zens of Lewis County started a write-in 
campaign and reelected him to the house of 
delegates in the November election. He 
polled more votes in that way than the 
Democratic and Republican nominees com- 
bined. 

That’s quite a poost to Holt, for it shows 
what the home folk think of him, and if 
anyone should know a man, it should be his 
neighbors and friends. 

Personally as I have stated many times be- 
fore, I have always had a great deal of re- 
spect for Rush Holt, for he is one of the 
most independent men ever to hold office 
in West Virginia. 

The State needs more public servants like 
him. Unquestionably he will be a great asset 
in the next session of the legislature. 
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{From the Parkersburg News] 
DELEGATE HOLT 

More than 4,000 voters wrote the name of 
Rush D. Holt on their ballots in Lewis County 
and sent him back to the State legislature. 
This outcome will scarcely be displeasing to 
the people of West Virginia. Mr. Holt, who 
has great forensic talent, has now suffered 
two bitter disappointments, both at the 
hands of his party, when he ran for reelection 
as United States Senator, and again when he 
ran for the nomination for Governor. So- 
called smear tactics engineered within his 
Own party were responsible, at least in part, 
for his defeat in the race for the Democratic 
gubernatorial nomination. He had per- 
formed a creditable public service, how- 
ever, in.exposing what was going on within 
Democratic officialdom in Charleston. The 
great mistake that Mr. Holt mede originally, 
as we see it, was that of attempting to carry 
water on both shoulders after his election, at 
less than 30 years of age, to the United States 
Senate, the youngest Senator since Henry 
Clay. He was placed in office largely through 
the allegiance of the miners of West Virginia 
but almost immediately after arriving in the 
Senate, incurred their hostility. The prob- 


lem of pressure groups is becoming more and * 


more serious in American life, especially where 
conflicting claims cut across economic inter- 
ests. Delegate Holt will be a thorn in the 
side of the Methusalehs at Charleston. 
His highly developed critical faculty is such 
that he is unsparing even of members of 
his own party. The fact that those who know 
Rush Holt best have seen fit to send him to 
Charleston as their delegate undoubtedly will 
prompt his political foes to sit up and take 
notice. It requires great courage for one 
who has sat in the august United States 
Senate to go back and take an humble seat 
in the house of delegates. John Quincy 
Adams had that sort of courage. He was 
once President of the United States. After- 
ward he ran for Congress and became a 
Member of the House. 


[From the Elkins Inter Mountain] 
RUSH HOLT Is IN AGAIN 


We are sure of one great dissenter among 
the delegates. We could be referring only to 
former United States Senator Rush D. Holt 
who was a thorn in the side of the State ad- 
ministration in the last legislature. You will 
recall, of course, that Delegate Holt was chair- 
man of the house committee which investi- 
gated State expenditures and was otherwise 
much in evidence. 

He ran for the Democratic nomination for 
Governor in the primary last spring and lost. 
This race kept him from being a candidate to 
succeed himself in the house and after his 
defeat it seemed for a time that he was out 
of politics for the time being at least. But 
not so; Lewis County voters did the unusual 
thing of electing him as a write-in candidate 
last Tuesday. He won over both the regular 
Democratic and Republican nominees. 

There can be no deubt he stands very well 
indeed with the home folk back in Lewis 
County. His presence at Charleston after 
Governor-elect Meadows convenes the next 
legislature virtually assures a very interest- 
ing session, 


[From the State Sentinel, Fayetteville] 
RUSH DEW HOLT 


We have occasionally and sometimes vio- 
lently disagreed with Rush D. Holt, of Lewis 
County, but say what you will about him the 
people of his home county believe in and 
faithfully trust him. And in the last analy- 
sis, these are the people who know him best. 

After being elected to the legislature in 

1930 and in 1932 without opposition Holt be- 
came a candidate for the United States Senate 
in 1934, On the night before the primary 
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election, when the home towns of several 
other candidates were dark, Weston citizens 
put on a great homecoming for their candi- 
date and gave him an overwhelming vote the 
next day. 

While his record as a United States Senator 
did not suit John L. Lewis and some others, 
his home county gave him a great vote in 
1940 when he sought renomination. In 1942 
he decided to go to the legislature and his 
home people backed him up. Last spring he 
became a candidate and again his home 
county stood by him, though he was defeated. 

Although defeated he was by no means 
vanquished. In the election on Tuesday 
enough Lewis County citizens wrote his name 
on the general election ballot for house of 
delegates to insure defeat of both the regu- 
larly nominated Democrat and Republican 
candidates ana he goes back to the legisla- 
ture this coming January the freest free 
lance that ever raised his voice in legislative 
halls. 

Rush Holt’s political enemies cannot laugh 
this off. The people of Lewis County went to 
the trouble of writing his name on the ballot. 
Some will say they did it for spite and to 
embarrass one party or another, but men and 
women who elect such men as Ernest Smith 
and Ed Shorr do not play with the ballot 
that way. Rush Holt has ability and he is 
unafraid, These are qualities that seem to 
appeal to the voters of his county. He can 
be of great benefit to the people of the State. 


[From the West Virginia News, Ronceverte] 
RUSH HOLT DOES IT AGAIN 


Probably the most amazing incident in 
West Virginia political history was an even 
more remarkable repetition in Lewis County 
of what happened in 1942 in the case of Rush 
D. Holt—the most hated man in West Vir- 
ginia by the New Dealers. 

In 1942, Rush Holt won nomination in his 
home county on the Democratic ticket for 
house of delegates, and, although the county 
went strongly Republican for every other can- 
didate for office, Holt was elected by about the 
same size majority that Republican candi- 
dates generally received, upwards of 3,000, 
which meant a turn-over of remarkable pro- 
portions. 

In the meantime this year, Holt, a former 
United States Senator, ran for his party’s 
nomination for Governor and was badly 
beaten in the primary by the organization 
candidate, Clarence W. Meadows. 

In his home county a regular candidate had 
been nominated for House of Delegates, 
Items in the news during the campaign re- 
ferred to Holt answering friends that he 
wasn't a candidate for anything and didn't 
want to be considered, indicating some move- 
ment to have him run independently for his 
seat in the legislature. Something was said 
about his becoming a write-in candidate, but 
practical politicians consider write-in candi- 
dacies hopeless. Finally Holt said any voter 
who wanted to could write his name in but 
he was not running. 

The result in Lewis County shows that 
Rush Holt received 4,602 write-in votes, the 
Republican candidate received 1,942, and the 
Democratic candidate 2,301. 


[From the Shinnston News] 
RUSH D. HOLT WRITE-IN WINNER 


While the News is not inclined to applaud 
the defeat of any regularly nominated candi- 
date, either Republican or Democrat, it can- 
not fail to note with considerable pleasure 
the write-in victory of Hon. Rush D. Holt 
in his home county of Lewis. 

Although not a candidate, he did let it be 
known that if his neighbors wished to vote 
for him for House of Delegates by writing 
his name on the ballot, it would be O. K. 
with him. When the votes were counted it 
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was found that he had received more than 
both the Republican and Democratic candi- 
dates combined. 

To those who know the former United 
States Senator the action of his home people 
is easily understood. They know what he 
stands for, know he is honest and independ- 
ent, and they therefore want his kind of rep- 
resentation in the West Virginia House of 
Delegates. 

Although defeated in the primary for the 
Democratic nomination for Governor, there 
are few who would say that Rush Holt will 
not be a power in State politics in the future. 
When a man’s home county continues to 
back him up through thick and thin, it goes 
without saying that there is something about 
the gentleman the people of the State will 
come to appreciate before too long. 


[From the West Union Record] 
HE WILL BE NEEDED IN CHARLESTON 


Never before has a man like Rush Holt been 
so greatly needed in the West Virginia Legis- 
lature as such a man as he will be needed in 
the next legislature. 

When Rush Holt is in the legislature every 
member is more alert, more cautious, more 
circumspect than he is when Rush is not 
there. The same thing is true of all the offi- 
cials in the State capitol from Governor 
down. They all know that Rush Holt is fear- 
less and incorruptible and knows, or will 
know, everything that goes on. 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, in 
connection with these editorials I ask 
that there be printed an editorial en- 
titled “An Encouraging Sign,” from the 
55 Magazine, published at Raleigh, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


AN ENCOURAGING SIGN 


There was one very encouraging sign in 
connection with the recent balloting, and 
that was the noticeable trend toward inde- 
pendent thinking and independent voting. 

Used to be that a Democrat was almost 
scared to announce publicly his intention 
of voting for a candidate on the Republican 
ticket. Used to be that a Republican was 
in the same fix when it came to voting for a 
Democrat. But, thank heaven, that kind of 
foolishness seems to be fading out of the 
picture. 

Prior to Tuesday's election, the Raleigh 
Times, generally regarded as a stanch sup- 
porter of the Democratic Party, came out in 
an editorial and announced that it was sup- 
porting Dewey and Bricker. We heard any 
number of Democrats make the statement 
that they intended voting for Dewey. We 
also heard Republicans aver that they in- 
tended voting for Roosevelt. 

That's the kind of attitude that merits 
commendation. It shows that the voters are 
beginning to think for themselves, instead of 
letting the leaders of the party do their 
thinking for them. We predict that the old 
bogey, “party loyalty,” is going to be showed 
more and more into the background. Of 
course those individuals who are holding 
public office are going to continue preaching 
that kind of doctrine, but they aren't going 
to get very far with it. > 

Millions of voters voted for Roosevelt be- 
cause they honestly felt that he was the man 
to lead us to a successful completion of the 
war. They didn’t vote for him because he 
was a Democrat and because they were Dem- 
ocrats. 

Millions of voters voted for Dewey because 
they felt that the best interests of the coun- 
try demanded a change in administration. 
They didn’t vote for him because he was a 
Republican and they were Republicans. 
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So far as other sections of the country are 
concerned, a large proportion of the voting 
population has been independent in its vot- 
ing. In the South, however, we have been 
backward along this line, Democrats voted 
the Democratic ticket because their fathers 
and grandfathers were Democrats. Republi- 
cans voted the Republican ticket for similar 
reasons. Now, however, it is beginning to 
look as though a change were taking place, 
and we predict that it is going to be a change 
for the better. 


REPORT BY AMERICAN LEGION COMMIS- 
SION ON POST-WAR AMERICA 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, there 
has recently come to my attention an 
exceedingly fine report made by the 
Commission on Post-war America of the 
American Legion, headed by Louis John- 
son, former Assistant Secretary of War, 
and a past national commander of the 
Legion. This report embodies 11 points 
covering as many phases of the post- 
war problem. Its recommendations de- 
serve the careful consideration of all 
concerned with the tremendous prob- 
lems our country will face when victory 
is complete. It is further evidence of 
the constructive thinking and leadership 
emanating from the American Legion 
which, in my opinion, is destined to be a 
great independent guiding force for the 
good of the country. 

The membership of the American 
Legion Commisison on Post-war 
America is evidence of the high caliber 
of the commission’s report. The mem- 
bers in addition to Chairman Johnson 
are Gen. Leonard P. Ayres, Cleveland 
Trust Co., Cleveland, Ohio; Frank N. 
Belgrano, Jr., Central Bank, P. O. Box 
329, Oakland, Calif.; Miss Jefferson 1. 
Brown, State department of health, 
Phoenix, Ariz.; S. Toof Brown, S. C. Toof 
& Co., Memphis, Tenn.; Arthur E. Canty, 
205 West Wacker Drive, Chicago, III.; 
Hon, Prentice Cooper, Governor of Ten- 
nessee, State House, Nashville, Tenn.; H. 

. Elwyn Davis, 128 Broadway, Pueblo, 
Colo.; Dr. Willard H. Dow, president, 
Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich.; I. G. 
Gordon Forster, 502 Liberty Trust Build- 
ing, Philadelphia, Pa.; Hon. Dwight Gris- 
wold, Governor of Nebraska, State House, 
Lincoln, Nebr.; Frank Haucke, Council 
Grove, Kans.; Walter Hoving, chairman 
of the board, United States Organiza- 
tions, Inc., New York, N. Y.; Ray Mur- 
phy, Association of Casualty and Surety 
Executives, 60 John Street, New York 
City; Gen. Frank Parker, Union League 
Club, Chicago, Ill. (Philippine Islands); 
J. R. Parten, Woodley Petroleum Co., 
Houston, Tex.; Hon. Leverett Salton- 
stall, Governor of Massachusetts, State 
House, Boston, Mass.; Jacob Schwidt, 
3227 North Twelfth Street, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; William M. Tugman, managing edi- 
tor, Eugene Register Guard, Eugene, 
Oreg.; Juan Trippe, president, Pan- 
American Airways System, 135 East 
Forty-second Street, New York, N. X.; 
Roane Waring, 1905 Steric Building, 
Memphis Tenn.; John J. Wicker, Jr., 
Mutual Building, Richmond, Va.; Tom 
Whelan, St. Thomas, N. Dak.; and R. H. 
Barnard, Owens, Ill. 

I ask unanimous consent that this re- 
port be printed in the body of the Recorp 
and I commend it to the attention of the 
Members of the Senate. 
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There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


COMMISSION ON POST-WAR AMERICA 
VICTORY 


Complete and conclusive victory in these 
wars is the first prerequisite of an enduring 
peace and a sound and expanding national 
economy. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Post-war employment can best be fostered 
by a system of free enterprise embodying the 
greatest encouragement to individual initia- 
tive and to every sort of sound business lead- 
ership. A national program of fair and im- 
partial treatment to both management and 
labor should be brought into existence and 
made effective. That national program must 
be based on the fundamental principle that 
both management and labor must be mind- 
ful not only of their rights and privileges, 
but also of their duties and responsibilities, 

In dealing with the post-war problems of 
employment there should be a minimum of 
reliance on the expenditures of public funds 
The money of the taxpayers should not be 
spent to create employment except in in- 
stances when such spending is clearly neces- 
sary to relieve great hardship and serious suf- 
fering. When Federal funds must be so spent 
they should be used to construct the most 
useful types of public works. Projects that 
are merely local in nature should be financed 
by local funds. American Legion posts 
should take the lead in stimulating com- 
munity job surveys to discover maximum 
numbers of jobs for discharged veterans. A 
program of homesteads for ex-servicemen 
should be given consideration. 


SETTLEMENT OF WAR CONTRACTS 


Terminated war contracts should be 
promptly settled by procedures substantially 
in accord with those recommended in the 
Baruch-Hancock report. In briefest outline, 
these procedures include the following: 

In order that the contractor may receive 
substantial cash payments pending a final 
settlement, the Government should at once 
pay in full for all completed articles and up 
to 90 percent of the contractor’s estimated 
costs on the uncompleted portion of the 
contract. The Government should pay in 
full the settlements with subcontractors as 
soon as they are approved. It should pay 
interest on termination claims until they are 
settled. 

As insurance against delays in validating 
claims, a simplified system of termination 
loans by local banks, with Government guar- 
anties, should be available to all war con- 
tractors. 

There should be prompt clearance of Gov- 
ernment property from private plants not 
later than 60 days after the filing of inven- 
tory lists, the manufacturers having the right 
to remove and store the property earlier at 
their own risks, 

We hope that substantially the procedures 
and results outlined will result from the 
recent enactment of the Contracts Settle- 
ment Act of 1944, but if experience indicates 
that amendments are needed they should be 
enacted promptly. 

DISPOSAL OF SURPLUS PROPERTY 

Surplus war materials and properties 
should be disposed of in substantial accord 
with the principles set forth in the Baruch- 
Hancock report. Ten guiding principles 
which should be observed in making such 
disposals are as follows: 

As much as possible should be sold as early 
as possible without disrupting normal trade. 

All groups should have an audience, but 
sales should be made strictly in the national 
interest, 

There should be no sales or rentals to 
speculators or promoters, 
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Fair market prices should be obtained, and 
the proceeds should be used to reduce the 
national debt. 

All records should always be open to public 
inspection. 

As far as practicable, sales should be made 
through the same regular channels of trade 
that private business would use in disposing 
of similar materials and properties. 

There should be no governmental opera- 
tion of surplus war plants in competition 
with private industry. 

All businesses should have equal access to 
surpluses with preference being given to 
those of local ownership, but there should be 
no subsidizing of one part of the country 
against another, 

While some properties and materials must 
be scrapped, there should be no deliberate 
destruction of useful plants or goods. 

Sales of surplus equipment abroad shouid 
be avoided if such sales would militate 
against American productive efficiency at 
home. 

WARTIME CONTROLS 


Controls over commodities, materials, 
prices, and wages should be abandoned as 
rapidly as they can be without involving 
definite probability that their abandonment 
will be dangerous to our economy. 

As long as a commodity is truly a necessity 
of life and is genuinely scarce, it should con- 
tinue to be fairly distributed by means of 
direct rationing. 

Price controls over all kinds of goods and 
distribution controls and allocations of ma- 
terials should be abandoned as soon as sup- 
plies become reasonably adequate and victory 
has been attained, or is definitely impending. 

Wage and hour stabilization controls that 
have been imposed during wartime shouid 
be abandoned as soon as large numbers of 
service men and women are demobilized 
and return to civil life. Wherever and when- 
ever war production will not be impeded 
thereby, all rulings and regulations holding 
or freezing workers in localities and occupa- 
tions should be rescinded. 


POST-WAR FEDERAL TAXES 


When we emerge from the present wars 
we shall have a tremendous burden of debt, 
In order to collect maximum revenues from 
Federal income taxes we must strive to main- 
tain a high level of business activity. To 
achieve this result, our system of taxation 
must be one which will stimulate, rather 
than discourage, maximum business activity 
by fostering and encouraging the employ- 
ment of venture capital in risk enterprise 

Seven principles for a post-war policy of 
Federal taxation are advocated: 

The National Budget must be balanced as 
soon as is reasonably possible and a begin- 
ning made of paying down the public debt. 

Our Federal tax system must raise adequate 
revenues; it must be as simple as possible; 
it must be fair and equitable; it must be 
capable of reasonably economical adminis- 
tration; it must not unduly interfere with 
our established economy. 

Taxes on individual and corporate in- 
comes, especially excess-profits taxes, should 
be modified in such manner as to foster 
business incentive and expansion while pro- 
viding adequate revenue for post-war re- 
quirements. 

Corporate incomes should be taxed only 
once. Dividends should be exempt from the 
normal tax on individual returns. 

Fair and consistent treatment should be 
accorded to capital gains and losses, 

Tax laws must be purged of their com- 
plexity and uncertainty. 

Overlapping and competing taxation of the 
same sources of revenue by Federal and 
State Governments should be eliminated, 
with the Federal Government refraining 
from further encroachment into the field of 
sales taxes. 
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CREDIT FOR SMALL BUSINESS 


When peace returns there will probably de- 
velop a sizable demand for small-term loans 
for small businesses. They will be sought to 
modernize, reorganize, and renovate indus- 
trial plants and equipment, or to finance 
other productive activities. They will be 
sought to increase working capital. Such 
credits should be made available to return- 
ing soldiers and sailors of proven character 
and demonstrated capacity and to industrial 
firms trying to resume the production of 
civilian goods. The public warmly welcomes 
the collective announcement by the banks 
of the Nation that they are both willing and 
ready to furnish all the sound credit that 
small business may need in the post-war 
years, and to do it themselves without Fed- 
eral guaranties or participations. 


ISLAND OUTPOSTS AND BASES 


The future welfare of the Nation requires 
that the United States own or control such 
island outposts and bases as are essential 
to our national security. Every effort should 
be made to obtain such outposts and bases 
wherever needed. 


PROSPEROUS AGRICULTURE 


Both employment and national welfare 
require a stable, prosperous agriculture with 
an effective and efficient soil, water, and 
forest conservation program. 

Vigorous development of home and for- 
eign markets and new uses for agricultural 
products developed through constant re- 
search also are essential. 


UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING 


We believe that peacetime universal mili- 
tary training in the United States is essential 
in order: 

That the Nation may remain at peace and 
may preserve its democratic way of life. 

That its manhood may learn the value of 
national unity through the spirit and prac- 
tice of national service. 

That its moral and physical well-being be 
developed. 

For these reasons we declare our support 
of the principle of universal military train- 
ing and urge the immediate enactment of 
Federal legislation toward that end. 


FOREIGN POLICY 


The American Legion endorses and sup- 
ports the development of the principles and 
policies represented by the declarations of 
Teheran, Moscow, and Cairo, together with 
the Connally and Fulbright resolutions, hail- 
ing them as great milestones in American 
and world history. We pledge our unflagging 
support in carrying forward and developing 
them in the years to come under every ad- 
ministration. We welcome the enlarging role 
of the Congress of the United States in the 
day-by-day formulation of American policy 
as an earnest of the Nation’s will to maintain 
our relations with other Nations above the 
level of partisanship and free from domestic 
political considerations. _ 

We recognize that delicate considerations 
of diplomacy and especially the strategy of 
total war, may prevent full discussion in an 
open forum on many matters of great mo- 
ment to our Nation, but we respectfully urge 
upon our Government that from time to 
time, and as often and as fully as the national 
interests will permit, our people be advised of 
developments in the field of foreign relations. 

We recognize equally that the finest blue- 
prints of a new world order may be but 
wasted effort if there be lack of unity and 
accord not only among our own people but 
among the United Nations now and when and 
after these wars have been won. Whatever 
may be our own hopes and plans for a just 
and lasting peace based upon accord between 
nations and upon a practical and realistic 
world order, we of the United States cannot 
alone determine that accord and that order. 

This realization points directly to the need 
for common aims, common action, and a com- 
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mon declaration of intention of the United 
Nations, rather than separate, unilateral, and 
conflicting aims, actions, and declarations. 
The world situation calls for teamwork now, 
as much as it did in the earlier and darker 
days of the war. 


STATEMENT OF ATTORNEY GENERAL TO 
SENATE COMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION 
[Mr. KILGORE asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a statement made 
on December 9, 1944, by the Attorney General 
before the Senate Committee on Immigra- 
tion, relative to the requested resignation of 
Assistant Attorney General Littell, which ap- 
pears in the Appendix.] 
UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING—EDITO- 
RIAL FROM BELLEVILLE (KANS.) TELE- 
SCOPE 


Mr. CAPPER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial by 
A. Q. Miller, Sr., entitled “Universal Military 
Training,” published in the Belleville (Kans.) 
Telescope, which appears in the Appendix.] 

THE FATE OF SMALL NATIONS 

[Mr. REYNOLDS asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “Small Nations Out of Luck,” from the 
New York Daily News, republished in the 
Washington Times-Herald of December 6, 
1944, together with an article entitled “Allies 
Fail To Agree,” by William Philip Simms, from 
the Washington Daily News, which appear 
in the Appendix.] 


PEACE AIMS OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, for 
many long months now I have become 
increasingly apprehensive over the omi- 
nous trend in international affairs. My 
time as a Member of this body is very 
short, America confronts the gravest 
hours in her history, and I would betray 
everything that I hold sacred were I to 
relinquish my seat in the Senate Cham- 
ber without speaking some of my convic- 
tions. For that reason every statement 
I shall make is a considered statement, 
and I have dictated and shall read the 
statement of my views. 

Mr, President, the one crucial issue 
America now confronts is whether we can 
make and keep this war worth the win- 
ning. If the present trend in interna- 
tional affairs continues, the military vic- 
tory which is certain to be ours will be 
lost politically. Itis this fear that moves 
me to speak out now for America. Our 
honor and integrity as a people and as a 
nation are at stake. We have hoped, 
and we are united as a people now in the 
hope, that the foundations of a lasting 
peace might be forged in the heat of this 
desperate struggle. This Nation of ours 
has passed through many periods of 
stress and strain wherein were deter- 
mined policies of vital import to our peo- 
ple. Always out of these times of tur- 
moil the sound minds, the sound hearts, 
and the clean thinking of our American 
people have evolved policies and courses 
that have advanced the well-being not 
alone of our America but of all the civ- 
ilized world. I have strong belief that 
the American people can meet the pres- 
ent emergency and evolve a similarly 
sound solution if they are made conver- 
sant with the facts so that they can be 
thoroughly known and evaluated. We 
have thrown into the present military 
struggle without reserve all of our great 
resources of manpower and material 
wealth, We have out-matched the de- 
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mands placed upon us by our allies by 
pouring inte the struggle equipment, 
arms, supplies, and manpower sufficient 
to stagger their imaginations. We stand 
ready to make every necessary sacrifice 
in the future for the war victory, but we 
must assure the world that in the future, 
as in the past, the clear, sane, and Chris- 
tian thinking of America will point the 
way to a future world worthy of the mag- 
nitude of the sacrifices we are making, 
With these stupendous sacrifices have 
gone and must go our sincerest assur- 
ances that we desire to develop, strength- 
en, and perpetuate the unity among the 
Allied Nations born of the necessities of 
this tragic war. 

But, Mr. President, sincere as our de- 
sire is to strengthen this new-found 
unity among the United Nations, and 
deep as my own convictions are that 
a genuinely international organization 
must be established to promote justice 
and peace among the nations when the 
fighting ceases, America is now con- 
fronted with the question of whether 
our contribution to this cause is to be 
continued on the basis of an imperfect 
or restricted knowledge of the facts for 
our people. Unfortunately, the very 
raising of this issue in question draws 
the unmerited and unjustified charge 
that honest and sincere criticism, ques - 
tioning, or expression of concern fosters 
disunity at home and abroad, increases 
the danger of a separate peace by our 
allies, violates the necessity for military 
security and secrecy, interferes with the 
war effort, aids and comforts the enemy, 
or encourages the acceptance of a soft 
peace, when as a matter of fact this is 
an issue of life and death for America 
and the peoples of the world. 

Mr. President, these charges might 
have been true at a time when military 
considerations alone were determining 
our hope of survival; but we have now 
reached the place in the conduct of the 
war where the mightiest political, and 
hence military, weapons in our posses- 
sion, our peace aims, have been effective- 
ly silenced. There was a time when a 
sufficient momentum of incentive to 
carry on this bloody war had not been 
developed in the thinking of some of 
our people, and our leaders desired to 
inspire the American people with a vi- 
sion of the kind of world for which they 
were being called upon to pour out their 
last full measure of devotion. But it is 
a tragic truth that just in proportion 
as we as a nation have moved from rel- 
ative weakness to strength as a military 
machine these origina] ideals have either 
been obscured or discarded. We now 
confront a situation where the Ameri- 
can people themselves are no longer sure 
of the goal for which they are fighting, 
If this ignorance of a free people is al- 
lowed to continue, if the officials of our 
Government permit or encourage this 
unfortunate state of affairs where not 
absolutely essential to military s2curity, 
we shall find ourselves a disunited people 
who will but add to a confusion worse 
confounded among the other nations of 
the earth when the last shot is fired. 

Mr. President, this is no time to evade 
these issues. In order to substantiate 
the validity of these serious charges and 
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in order to keep faith with my conscience 
without breaking any confidence that 
has been bestowed on me by my fellow 
Americans, I wish to draw a verbal pic- 
ture of the precarious and dangerous role 
America is now playing on the interna- 
tional stage. 

At a time when this war has become 
to a large degree, if not primarily, a 
political battle, and at a time when a 
statement of America’s peace aims could 
hasten the successful conclusion of hos- 
tilities, such an unequivocal statement 
has not been forthcoming, and attention 
has been diverted from the real deci- 
sions that the American people must 
make. I have shared with the huge ma- 
jority of my fellow Americans the satis- 
faction and encouragement that are in- 
cident to the formulation, drafting, and 
consideration of the so-called Dumbar- 
ton Oaks proposals. But an impression 
has been allowed to become extant that 
these proposals in the present stage of 
conference represent 90-percent agree- 
ment and 10-percent disagreement 
among the consulted nations. Proud as 
I am of the part our Nation has played 
in the formulation and presentation of 
the tentative framework of these pro- 
posals, I am forced to the conviction 
that we must face the fact that there is 
an extremely and unfortunately large 
field of disagreement because the nature 
of the questions upon which no agree- 
ment could be reached, and the con- 
sideration of which has been postponed, 
obviates and renders inoperative the 
field of agreement that was attained. 
As an instance, the simple question of 
veto power as it is now proposed and 
stands is a direct violation not only of 
the purposes avowed in the proposals 
but of the firm ground on which was 
drafted and established the Atlantic 
Charter, the Moscow Declaration, the 
Connally resolution, and the “four free- 
doms” as well. It is perfectly obvious 
that a policeman who is himself above 
the law he administers cannot be and 
should not be a guardian to any law- 
abiding community. Another point of 
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was the question of the sizes of quota 
forces to be made available to the Se- 
curity Council. This immediately raises 
the irreconcilability of interest by set- 
ting a rampant competitive nationalism 
against the desired form of international 
order of control. Third, the Dumbarton 
Oaks proposals seem to have been so 
effectively divorced from consideration 
of the peace which they were designed 
to implement, that China, one of the 
big four who submitted a memorandum 
providing for the making of peace as well 
as for its maintenance, now looks in 
vain for the incorporation of its sugges- 
tions within the presently developed 
document. 

Mr. President, as further proof of the 
seriousness of the situation we confront 
I submit that the American people gen- 
erally are not at all happy that three 
great nations, the mightiest nations on 
earth, who were under no compulsion 
when they gathered together to forge 
out of their wartime unity the founda- 
tions of a lasting peace were unable to 
fashion and complete an acceptable 
structure, 
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They have been urged to accept the 
Dumbarton Oaks proposals as the frame- 
work within which nations tutored and 
disciplined by public opinion would be 
able to evolve a more acceptable method 
of living together. I believe that these 
proposals can be evolved into such a docu- 
ment but, Mr. President, in the light of 
the recent course of international polit- 
ical events, I do not believe that the 
American people yet know that we may 
be the only nation to issue from this war 
as a wholly free people. They do not 
yet know that unless some miracle inter- 
venes or some strength of position is 
enunciated and maintained by America, 
many other peoples of the earth will 
emerge from this struggle saddled against 
their will and contrary to their desires 
Whatever 
world public opinion now exists, or could 
possibly exist for long in the future, must 
now look to America for expression. This 
is but one more reason why I speak my 
concern, 

Another false assumption undergird- 
ing America’s acceptance of these pro- 
posals in their present form is that they 
provide a framework for continuing col- 
laboration among the “big three.” Mr. 
President, it is at this point that we have 
hesitated much too long to make avail- 
able to our fellow Americans the truth 
of the situation that exists between and 
among ourselves and our allies. If we 
are not to commit national suicide, if we 
are to maintain the confidence of the 
world in our leadership for peace se- 
curity in a free world, we must take the 
American people into as full confidence 
as the military situation will permit. It 
might even be difficult at this time for 
American officials to provide convincing 
evidence that the collaboration that has 
existed-up to this point has been much 
more than a one-way street in the realm 
of operation, which includes lend-lease 
and U, N. R. R. A., in the matter of per- 
mitting military observers and news cor- 
respondents on the eastern front, even 
down to the request to permit Red Cross 
observers access to knowledge of the dis- 
position of their supplies and services. 
This is an ill omen of the type of col- 
laboration which we are now being urged 
to perpetuate. 

Or again, Mr. President, while these 
proposals are being urged as the founda- 
tion of future world collaboration, there 
is increasing evidence that many of our 
American neighboring republics are con- 
cerned lest they threaten the very roots 
of the good-neighbor policy, which these 
Latin-American sister republics would 
not sign until we ourselves agreed to the 
principle of nonintervention in the in- 
ternal or the external affairs of another 
without the requisite consultative action. 

Mr. President, on August 14, 1941, the 
President of the United States and the 
Prime Minister of Great Britain met on 
a ship in the North Atlantic and sub- 
scribed to a statement of war purposes 
and aims that is known to the world as 
the Atlantic Charter. I wish to pay 
tribute to our great President for this 
splendid contribution of effort toward 
attaining the goals for which we as a 
people feel we are striving. The Ameri- 
can people then, as now, were demanding 
a clarification or our war aims. Our 
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allies and the rest of the world were en- 
titled to know those aims. While the 
principles enunciated in the Atlantic 
Charter were not new, they were clearly 
and explicity stated and given to the 
world in order that there could be no rea- 
sonable doubt of the ends and purposes 
for which the United States was waging 
a war. Let me quote in part from this 
magnificent new Magna Carta which was 
given to the world by the leaders of these 
two great peoples: 

First, their respective countries seek no 
aggrandizement, territorial or otherwise. 
Second, they desire to see no territorial 
changes that do not accord with the freely 
expressed wishes of the people concerned. 
Third, they wish to see sovereign rights and 
self-government restored to those who have 
been forcibly deprived of them. 


In closing, the document expressed the 
hope that “after the destruction of Nazi 
tyranny that there would be established 
a peace which would afford to all nations 
the means of dwelling in safety within 
their boundaries.” 

Mr. President, on January 1, 1942, 24 
other members of the United Nations 
subscribed formally to this great pro- 
gram of principles and purposes. But 
important as that great document was 
and is as a first step toward our goal, 
it was not and has not been presented for 
ratification or approval in the Senate in 
order to give it constitutional standing 
and strength as a treaty obligation or 
as an expression of opinion by the United 
States Senate. In order to give such ad- 
ditional substance to the Atlantic Char- 
ter, on February 24, 1943, I introduced 
in the Senate of the United States a reso- 
lution which provided that the Senate 
approve the program of principles and 
purposes embodied in the Atlantic Char- 
ter, and that the Senate advise and urge 
the President to take early action to 
initiate, formulate, and make a joint 
treaty agreement with each and all of 
the United Nations subscribing to the 
Charter, and thus to give the document 
strength and constitutional substance. 
While this resolution of mine was not 
approved, there resulted very significant 
action on the part of the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee of the Senate under 
the superb leadership of the senior Sen- 
ator from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY], which 
action resulted in the adoption by this 
body, by a vote of 85 to 5, of what is 
known to the world as the Connally res- 
olution, providing that the United States 
would cooperate with its comrades in 
arms in winning the war, in securing a 
just and honorable peace, and that the 
United States would join with free and 
sovereign nations in the establishment 
and maintenance of international au- 
thority with power to prevent aggression 
and preserve the peace of the world. 
But, Mr. President, up to the present time 
there has not been announced here or 
abroad a clearly defined adherence to the 
principles of the Atlantic Charter. But, 
on the contrary, there have been ominous 
and disturbing expressions of interpreta- 
tion of provisions of the Charter which 
seem in large measure to distort, if not 
actually to negate, the clear purpose and 
construction of its provisions. Not the 
least disturbing of these interpretations 
is the reported viewpoint of one of our 
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great allies that the announced prin- 
ciples of the Charter are not in any sense 
retroactive beyond a certain date ar- 
bitrarily fixed by themselves. 

The sense of insecurity and the rising 
apprehension and uncertainty as to in- 
ternational political relationships which 
are increasingly evident throughout the 
country are nowhere better illustrated 
than in some of the statements of our 
church leaders throughout the Nation. 
On November 10, the joint conference of 
representatives of the American Council 
of the World Alliance, the Commission 
to Study the Organization of Peace, the 
National Peace Conference, the League 
of Nations Association, and the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, 
adopted a resolution supporting the 
Dumbarton Oaks proposal, but only after 
urging the correction of six grievous er- 
rors or omissions. On November 17, the 
Bishops Committee of the Catholic 
Church, in discussing these same pro- 
posals, declared: 

We have no confidence in a peace which 
does not carry into effect and without reser- 
vation and equivocation the principles of the 
Atlantic Charter. 


On November 28, the Federal Council 
of Churches of Christ in America issued 
a statement supporting the Dumbarton 
Oaks proposals which would provide 
continued collaboration among the 
United Nations. Yet with their support 
went this solemn warning: 

The organization proposed has many of the 
characteristics of a military alliance of a few 
great powers. Certain provisions seem to en- 
visage a division of the world into regional 
spheres of influence dominated by one or 
another of the great powers. Reliance is 
placed primarily on force, unrelated to any 
explicitly agreed upon principles of justice. 
Further, the proposed organization should be 
more adequately endowed with curative 
functions needed to draw the nations to- 
gether in fellowship, 


Mr. President, in all honesty, we must 
add to this record the protests of many 
of the smaller nations over the present 
course of events and which have now be- 
come a chorus of fears. It will be salu- 
tary also to read the Dumbarton Oaks 
proposals and to consider recent events 
in the light of the solemn statement of 
the principles underlying America's 
foreign policy which were enunciated by 
the eminent former Secretary of State, 
the Honorable Cordell Hull, on March 21, 
1944, Perhaps it will also help us to 
understand the reported apprehension 
and protest of some of the smaller 
nations. Secretary Hull then said: 

Each sovereign nation, large or small, is in 
law and under law the equal of every other 
nation. The principle of sovereign equality 
of all peace-loving states irrespective of size 
and strength as partners in the future sys- 
tem of general security will be the founda- 
tion stone upon which the future interna- 
tional organization will be constructed. 


From the rising chorus of protest of 
smaller nations, which becomes more 
vehement in the light of recent Euro- 
pean developments, I quote the following. 
As far back as June 15 Foreign Minister 
Van Kleffens of the Netherlands pro- 
tested that: 
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The smaller states are made to feel the 
burden of war no less and often more 
acutely than the very great powers. It seems 
reasonable, therefore, that they should have 
their due voice in attempts to prevent future 
wars, 


Immediately following the release of 
the Dumbarton Oaks proposals, Señor 
Flores, member of the foreign relations 
committee of the Mexican Senate, ob- 
served coldly: 

The silence and indiference with which 
nations not listed as great ones have received 
the results of these conferences are sympto- 
matic of a great disillusionment, 


In Canada, the Winnipeg Free Press 
protested: 


Why should the great powers set up a 
three- or five-man show and run the world? 


Uruguay has urged the revival and re- 
vamping of the old League of Nations, 
unless the Dumbarton Oaks proposals in- 
corporate specific safeguards to protect 
the independence and integrity of the 
smaller nations. Venezuela has urged a 
revision of the proposals to give smaller 
nations more authority in the council. 
Guatemala has proposed that the power 
of the future world-security organiza- 
tion be placed in the General Assembly, 
and that the security council should be 
an instrument of the Assembly and re- 
sponsible to it. General de Gaulle has 
bitterly complained: 

Our allies, our states, each one of whom 
pursues his own interests dnd makes his own 
policies. 


Mr. Churchill made a significant com- 
ment when he stated recently in the 
House of Commons: 

It will not, in my opinion, be possible for 
these great powers to do more in the first 
instance than to act as trustees for the 
other states, great or small, during the period 
of transition. 


Mr. President, nothing would be 
further from my purpose than to make 
heavier the huge burden of responsibility 
which now devolves upcn our newly ap- 
pointed Secretary of State, Mr. Stet- 
tinius. All of us who sincerely respect 
and admire Secretary Stettinius, and 
welcomed his election as a worthy suc- 
cessor to the great former Secretary of 
State, are fully aware that in his new 
capacity as first aide to the President in 
carrying on the multiplicity of negotia- 
tions in the international field, he merits 
the fullest and sincerest assistance that 
any of us can give him, and we should 
discourage captious criticism or animad- 
versions, public or private, which would 
make his responsibilities more burden- 
some, or his problems more difficult. 

But, Mr. President, there is scarcely a 
24-hour period which now passes which 
does not bring news from the European 
theater tremendously discouraging to the 
zeal of the American people in their en- 
deavors to help build a future world se- 
cure and livable. At this very moment 
the bond of interest which has held us 
together through this war to the common 
en dof victory over our enemies shows 
signs of disintegrating before our eyes 
into conflicting spheres of influence. As 
matters now stand Americans are fight- 
ing, bleeding, and dying to destroy Hit- 
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lerism and all that his world represents, 
while some of our allies are openly en- 
gaged in extending and consolidating 
their own assumed spheres of influer ge. 
If this war is not to end in a hollow 
military victory, and if it is not to be fol- 
lowed by an armed truce only, America 
can no longer wait to declare her stake 
in this struggle. The plea that such 
declaration will destroy military unity 
becomes specious in the face of the veri- 
fied facts that the cement of join! mili- 
tary interest is already crumbling under 
the corroding effect of rival national in- 
terests, and will become dust unless 
America courageously and definitely re- 
asserts and maintains her adherence to 
the principles which we have presented 
to the world. It is not too late to alter 
the ominous trend of unilateral, re- 
stricted, and immoral peace settlements 
which, as the evidence shows, are being 
determined upon in Europe. I inter- 
polate at this point to say that this morn- 
ing’s news carried the story of a bilateral 
agreement. But whether it is too late or 
not, America owes it to herself, to the 
people of the world, and to the hundreds 
of thousands of our sons who have al- 
ready paid the supreme sacrifice, to take 
a moral stand once and for all so there 
can be no difference of opinion any- 
where in the world, and especially here 
at home, as to what America stands for, 
what America is fighting for, and what 
America insists shall be considered by 
our allies. 

Mr. President, I can well understand 
Mr. Stalin’s repeatedly expressed inter- 
estin Russia alone. Ican readily under- 
stand Mr. Churchill’s often expressed re- 
stricted interest in the British Empire. 
I can easily understand General de 
Gaulle’s interest in France and her fu- 
ture. We must be equally alert to Amer- 
ican interests, but when, as we have 
stated to the world, those interests and 
purposes and objectives are irrevocably 
bound up with the goal of peace security 
and human freedom, it becomes the more 
incumbent upon us to give notice that 
America cannot participate actively or 
passively in the establishment of an un- 
ethical, immoral, dishonorable, and un- 
just status quo anywhere in the world, 
to be underwritten and paid for with a 
blank check signed in the blood of Amer- 
ican youth. Nor can we be a party, di- 
rectly or indirectly, to distortion, sub- 
version, repudiation, or negation of the 
definite principles of the Atlantic 
Charter. 

I am not being unduly pessimistic. 
These possibilities are tragically re- 
vealed in the grim protests that are be- 
ing forwarded to the American Govern- 
ment. The American-Polish Associa- 
tions have violently protested the treat- 
ment which ther are already receiving 
under the present military alliance, and 
have telegraphed every Member of the 
United States Senate the following plea: 

In this decisive moment we appeal to you 
to repudiate attempts to drag America into 
this immoral conspiracy. 


The following are the heroic words of 
the President of Poland on the tragic 
occasion of the fall of Warsaw: 
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In the glare of the ruins of this heroic 
city, everyone who wishes must perceive this 
great truth: That there is no great price 
that we would not be ready to pay for free- 
dom and independence, that there is no toil 
which we would not be willing to undertake 
for that cause, and that there is no might 
which would deter us from our purpose. 


The Lithuanian-American Council re- 
cently telegraphed the following to Pres- 
ident Roosevelt: 


Decisive action by the United States in 
conjunction if possible with Great Britain 
becomes imperative for humanitarian if for 
no other consideration. We appeal to you, 
Mr. President, to discuss the matters for 
protecting lives, basic human rights, free- 
dom, and the sovereignty of the Baltic peo- 
ple, and to take some immediate measures 
to protect those people from extermination. 


The Catholic-American Hungarian 
League recently forwarded the following 
to President Roosevelt: 


There can be no more shocking travesty 
of the Atlantic Charter than this civilian 
clause in the armistice terms granted to 
Rumania. The carrying out of the provi- 
sions of article 2 by the Rumanians is tanta- 
mount to the annihilation of nearly 2,000,000 
Magyars. Will this be the way which we 
hope to bring lasting peace and contentment 
into the torn lives of humanity? A state- 
ment like this cannot be handled locally. 
Questions of this nature require the light of 
the whole world. They belong to the whole 
of cultured, civilized, and, shall we say, 
Christianized humanity. 


Read the papers of the last week as to 
reported events in Greece, in Italy, in 
Yugoslavia, and consider them as an 
earnest of the turmoil which is sure to 
follow in almost every theater of lib- 
eration. 


Mr. President, it is plain to see that 
if these trends and practices are allowed 
to continue, our military victory will 
have won for the world in Europe a 
chamber of horrors in which 300,000,000 
people will be intent on advancing them- 
selves at the expense of various segments 
of their fellowmen. The urgency with 
which I now plead for a restatement of 
America’s peace aims, of America’s stake 
in Europe, is further intensified by the 
information which has been given me, 
and which I believe to be authentic, that 
for the past 10 months Mr. Elmer Davis 
has had specific directives not to men- 
tion the Atlantic Charter in any O. W. I. 
broadcast. At the same time I have been 
informed that Russia has imposed a 
news black-out in eastern Europe from 
the Baltics to the Balkans. No United 
Press or Associated Press correspondents 
are permitted to operate within Russian 
occupied territory. Even the New York 
Times has been denied this right. To 
my further great dismay, I have just 
been informed that the Foreign Broad- 
cast Intelligence Survey, operated by the 
F. C. C., is to discontinue its specific re- 
ports survey on eastern and southern 
European news as of December 31 next. 
All of which means that at the most 
crucial hour in our history, when Ameri- 
cans need more than ever before to have 
access to the truth and the whole truth 
of the international situation, great ef- 
forts seem to be expended in denying 
them this desperate necessity, 
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Mr. President, as matters now stand, 
in spite of all protestation to the con- 
trary, our hopes for peace and our opti- 
mism for the development of relations 
among the Big Three toward a general 
collaboration in the future give signs of 
disintegrating before our eyes for want 
of a firm adherence to moral principles 
in international relationships. Even the 
uninitiated in world affairs can see the 
direction in which the present trend is 
heading and can see the precipice over 
which our hopes can be dashed to de- 
struction. Again I plead, Mr. President, 
for a clear restatement of America’s 
peace aims, and I submit that, unless 
these peace aims are derived from the 
principles which have been so thoroughly 
endorsed in the Atlantic Charter and 
stated in similar clear and unmistakable 
language, there will be no moral founda- 
tion left to us upon which we can project 
our future participation in international 
affairs. There are those among us who 
continue to insist that the winning of 
the war, the destruction of nazi-ism, 
and the bringing of our boys back home 
to a safe and sane America are adequate 
war and peace aims. To my mind these 
conclusions and purposes are not ade- 
quate. If we are not quick to act and 
to speak our concern, America herself 
will not even have a moral purpose to 
compromise. A prolongation of the pres- 
ent state of affairs, the pouring of our 
resources and our youth into the mad 
holocaust in Europe will result in a tragic 
failure of purpose and accomplishment 
unless there is a renewed and unequivo- 
cal statement of purpose and goal. 

Mr. President, what if this brutal 
struggle should be continued for one day 
beyond the point of utmost necessity? 
What if one American boy were unneces- 
sarily killed or even wounded? The 
shame would be ours forever. I shall 
conclude by again urging with all the 
seriousness and sincerity I possess that 
the time is now at hand when through 
skillful, forthright, and honest diplomacy 
this war so far as Europe is concerned 
could at least be measurably hastened to 
its conclusion. If we value our American 
way of life and our national honor; if we 
place any price on the good will of the 
other peoples of the earth; if we are to 
emerge from this war with anything 
more than the mockery of a moral vic- 
tory, and if we are even to hope to stem 
the lamentable process of disintegration 
and conflict which has set in between 
ourselves and our allies, there is, as I see 
it, one thing only left for us to do. Let 
us assert our national self-respect; let 
us take the moral leadership of human- 
ity in our hands; let us restore the fail- 
ing hopes of our fellow men around the 
world; let us assure our allies of the utter 
sincerity of our intentions toward them; 
let us maintain that the high principles 
of the Atlantic Charter and our subse- 
quent declarations are not as “sounding 
brass and tinkling cymbal” but are the 
deep convictions of an America which 
believes in a world order based on Chris- 
tian concepts and operating under demo- 
cratic philosophies; and that America 
believes that strict adherence to these 
principles, living for them, praying for 
them, and if necessary dying for them, 
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are the foundations, and the only foun- 

dations, on which we may build our hopes 

for the establishment of an enduring 
peace. 

Mr. President, as a part of my re- 
marks, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recor an article by Con- 
stantine Brown which appeared in yes- 
terday’s Washington Star. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I had 
intended to ask to have printed in the 
Recorp the article by Mr. Constantine 
Brown, and am glad the Senator from 
Iowa has done so. I do not know ‘iow 
many of my colleagues have read the 
article, but, as is well known, Mr. Brown 
is one of the ablest and most reliable 
columnists in this city. In his article 
he sets forth what is today taking place 
in Europe and follows to a large extent 
some of the ideas which have been so 
eloquently expressed by the distinguished 
Senator from Iowa, who has just spoken. 
I call the attention of my colleagues to 
the article and suggest if they have not 
read it that it might be well for them 
to do so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Cuavez in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, the article presented by the Sen- 
ator from Iowa will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The article is as follows: 

[From the Washington Star of December 

10, 1944] 

POLITICAL QUESTIONS ARISING TO PLAGUE PEACE 
PLANNERS—ALLIES Have EYES ON FUTURE 
EUROPEAN ADVANTAGES, WHILE UNITED STATES 
FIGHTS ONLY To DEFEAT NAZIS AND SUPPORT 
IDEALS 

(By Constantine Brown) 


There is a civil war in Greece—a conflict 
between the Royal Government, supported 
by the British troops of liberation, and the 
Communist guerrillas, supported by their 
ideals possibly and by some materiai help 
from Russia. 

There is a witch hunt against the col- 
laborationists in Yugoslavia. In that coun- 
try the word “collaborationist™ is not applied 
to those who have helped the Germans but 
those who supported the nationalist anti- 
German movement directed by Gen. Draja 
Mihailovich. Collaborationists are all those 
who refuse to recognize the Moscow-spon- 
sored Marshal Tito. 

There is a latent and little reported civil 
war in France and Belgium. The Polish un- 
derground in western Poland is getting ready 
to fight for the independence and sover- 
eignty of their country if the Allies maintain 
their policy of placing them under the rule 
of the Soviet-created Lublin government. 
The effective military occupation of Rumania 
and Bulgaria has not brought forth any 
major disturbance. 

In the new concentration camps all over the 
territory of these countries there are more 
individuals unfriendly to the governments 
chosen by the Soviet military command than 
there are Nazi sympathizers. The heavy cur- 
tain of censorship prevents news regarding 
the thousands who are being executed as 
collaborationists from reaching the outside 
world. 


UNITED STATES NEWSMEN BARRED 


The Russian-appointed governments have 
adopted a policy of declaring all those who 
are not supporting them as enemies of the 
country and collaborationists who are 
either hanged, shot, or placed behind barbed 
wire. In order to do this and avoid criti- 
cism, American newspapermen have been 
barred from Bulgaria and Rumania. 
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Moreover, within 48 hours after the Rus- 
sian armies entered Sofia, a number of Amer- 
ican officials, who had been rushed to the 
Bulgarian capital as soon as the government 
sent a mission to Cairo to offer its surrender, 
were loaded in trucks and dumped across the 
border in Turkey. Little was known about 
this act of our Russian ally. But the Turkish 
press had complete accounts of the incident 
with pictures of the Americans who had been 
unceremoniously expelled from Bulgaria. 

The present military operations in Central, 
Southeastern, Eastern, and Northern Europe 
have a political character. Only on the 
western front are the American armies, sup- 
ported by British and French, fighting a 
purely military war with no other objective 
in mind but the defeat of Germany. 

As things stand in Europe today it is ob- 
vious, however, that our greatest military 
weapon should be our peace aims. The 
troubles we are witnessing in all the liberated 
countries have all a political origin. They 
can be straightened out only by a strong ap- 
peal to the liberated peoples that their past 
sufferings have not been in vain and that all 
their aims and hopes will be answered equita- 
bly by the most powerful Nation of all the 
Allies, the United States. 


NO CONCRETE PLAN 


No concrete peace plan has been formu- 
lated by the major allies since the drafting 
and the signing of the Atlantic Charter. It 
thus appears that in the absence of any other 
constructive plan for the political rehabilita- 
tion of the world—without which economic 
and social rehabilitation cannot be thought 
of—this document, should be pushed in the 
foreground once again. 

Although the Atlantic Charter was the 
creation of the United States and Great 
Britain and was not intended for the Asiatic 
continent, it was the Chinese delegate at the 
Dumbarton Oaks Conference, Ambassador 
Wellington Koo, who suggested repeatedly 
that the charter should either form the pre- 
amble or be incorporated in the document 
dealing with the future peace organization 
of the world. 

The Ambassador's request fell on deaf ears. 
‘The charter has not been officially repudiated 
by its parents, but it has become very bad 
taste to mention it at any serious conversa- 
tion concerning the reorganization of the 
post-war world. Whether because of orders 
“from above” or because of the realization 
that the document is no longer to the liking 
of the major Allied Governments, the over- 
seas propaganda services of the O. W. I. are 
refraining from mentioning it in their broad- 
casts to foreign nations. 

Yet it appears to most unbiased observers 
that even today, unless the war aims of the 
United States have greatly shifted in the last 
3 years, the Atlantic Charter continues to 
be the only basis on which some semblance 
of order can be obtained in Europe after the 
fighting overseas. 


ALLIES FAR APART 


There is only a nominal cohesion and co- 
operation among the Allied Governments. In 
fact, they are far apart. In southeastern 
and northern Europe the victorious Russian 
armies not only have brought with them the 
new communistic ideals but also have suc- 
cessfully established the new Communist 
capitalism which ultimately will make Rus- 
sia the foremost nation in Europe. 

After the collapse of Finnish resistance, 
the U. S. S. R. liquidated the foreign hold- 
ings in the Petsamo nickel mines. The In- 
ternational Nickel Co., in which British in- 
terests had a very large stake, was national- 
ized and the foreign stockholders were paid 
$20,000,000 for holdings of far greater value. 
When the foreign office was approached and 
urged to take the matter up with the Krem- 
lin, the British holders were told to accept 
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the Russian offer lest they get nothing by 
opposing the U. S. S. R. 

Soon after the Russians liberated Ruma- 
nia, the American and British refineries were 
dismantled and taken to oil fields at Grozny. 
Answering inquiries as to the reasons for the 
action, the Russian high command replied 
that it needed them. American, British, 
and other foreign companies which have in- 
vested large amounts of money in the de- 
velopment of the Rumanian oll fields are 
convinced that soon they will receive an offer 
from the Russian-sponsored Rumanian Gov- 
ernment for a cash payment for their inter- 
ests. They will have to accept it, regardless 
of how small it will be, because oil fields 
without refineries are of little value. 

CLOSED BOOKS TO ALLIES 

Politically, the Balkans, like the rest of 
the Russian-liberated countries, are a closed 
book to the Allies, although nominally the 
armistice signed by the former satellites of 
the Reich was made in behalf of the big 
three. Little reliable information is being 
published in American newspapers from 
those areas. Whatever information is avail- 
able comes from sources which cannot be 
authoritatively mentioned because of the 
fear that they might become “dry.” 

Between January and September of this 
year Marshal Tito was officially believed to be 
the protégé of the British, yet when the Rus- 
sians entered Rumania and Bulgaria and 
began their various operations in the Bal- 
kans, Tito got away surreptitiously from his 
British protectors, joined the Russian head- 
quarters at Bucharest, and officially an- 
nounced that he permitted the Russian 
troops to enter Yugoslav territory. He re- 
fused similar permission to the British.. 

Tito recently went even further than that. 
About 2? weeks ago, when the British de- 
cided to land a small marine expeditionary 
force at Boka Kotorska on the Adriatic, the 
detachment was met by a larger Tito force 
which disarmed the British and sent them 
back to Italy. Tito was polite enough not 
to send the men to a prisoners’ camp, where 
he is keeping captured Germans. A like 
incident occurred last week at the Yugoslav 
port of Dubrovnik, where the British were 
given permission to land, but were prevented 
by force from advancing into the interior. 

Many of the countries which are now be- 
ing liberated have joined the Allies through 
their respective governments on their own 
volition, because they wanted to maintain 
their freedom and sovereignty. 


UNITED STATES REPRESENTED IDEAL 


This was solemnly promised them in the 
Atlantic Charter which we drafted and signed 
3 months before we ourselves entered the 
war. And while there is not a single Euro- 
pean nation which trusts the other they all 
had a blind and implicit faith in the word of 
the Government of the United States. 

Our entrance into the war was greeted 
with unparalleled enthusiasm by all the 
freedom-loving nations of Europe—particu- 
larly the smaller ones. This enthusiasm was 
not due only to the potential military power 
of this country. We got into the war fully 
unprepared after a major defeat at Pearl 
Harbor, and later the set-back in the Phil- 
ippines, Our greatest baggage on the inter- 
national stage was our honesty of purpose 
and our determination to see that justice 
would be imparted to the strong and weak 
alike. 

We were cheered as allies not only be- 
cause our action made the defeat of the 
Axis a certainty, but also because it was be- 
lieved in every capital in the world that we 
would refuse to be made the tool of power 
politics. We presented an ideal combination 
for the weak—an honesty of purpose com- 
bined with no desire for territorial conquest 
and enough strength to make our word lis- 
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tened to and respected by everybody in the 
world. 

The European nations realized much more 
than the people at home what a powerful 
weapon our production and lease-lend was 
and how by using intelligently the most 
powerful argument we could restore strife- 
ridden Europe to some sort of peace. 

POLITICALLY MINDED 

The European countries are all politically 
minded. They all consider war as an instru- 
ment to achieve certain definite political ob- 
jectives. Russia, for instance, has overlooked 
Teheran pledges to strike at the Germans 
with all her might at the same time the Allied 
armies in the west were slicing deeply into 
the German Wehrmacht. Instead, Russia de- 
cided to consolidate her political objectives 
in the East, the Balkans, Finland, and the 
Baltic states, leaving the western Allies alone 
to fight a desperate and costly battle against 
the main Gernian forces. 

Great Britain herself has retently with- 
drawn divisions from the Italian campaign— 
which itself was rammed down the throat of 
the American strategists who did not believe 
it was worth the cost in men and material 
in order to send a force into Greece and thus 
attempt to secure her political objectives in 
the eastern Mediterranean. Even the Brit- 
ish-American campaign in north Africa in 
1942 had a long-range political rather than 
a military purpose. The same motives 
prompted Prime Minister Churchill to insist 
on major operations in Italy, although it had 
been made clear to him that we would en- 
counter there a bottleneck after the start of 
major operations on the western front. 

Our major allies, it is obvious to all except 
those who want to blind themselves, have 
definite political reasons in this war. Hence, 
their desire and pressure to organize the peace 
of the world by zones of influence, The 
United States, having no such objectives in 
mind as far as Europe is concerned, alone has 
made the fighting itself—that is to say, the 
military defeat of Germany—its sole war 
objective. The major objective, the estab- 
lishment of a durable peace in Europe based 
on justice and high principles, has been lost 
in the shuffles which have come about since 
the Moscow and Teheran parleys. 

The latent conflict of interests between the 
U. S. S. R. and Great Britain in Iran, Greece, 
and Italy apparently has been so unexpected 
by the policy framers of this country that 
they have given up if not officially, at least 
in fact, the charter which guaranteed full 
sovereignty to all the aggressed nations, 


THE NATION'S OBLIGATIONS TO VETER- 
ANS OF WORLD WAR NO. 2 


Mr. JENNER. Mr, President, I hold 
in my hand a bill which I shall introduce 
at the conclusion of a few brief remarks, 

In introducing ‘this bill I should like 
to stress the point that its primary pur- 
pose is to make the various services of 
the Government which are looking after 
the interests of the war veteran thor- 
oughly understandable to him, and im- 
mediately available with a minimum of 
delay and red tape. 

I trust my learned colleagues will ex- 
cuse my ignorance about parliamentary 
procedure, which is due solely to the fact 
that I am a freshman in the Senate, and 
also a short termer. Frankly, I am 
none too sure whether, under existing 
rules, the bill could pass during the pres- 
ent session. However, I am convinced it 
would be a wonderful thing for the Na- 
tion if the bill were passed. 

May I express the hope that I am not 
breaking old-established tradition when 
I seek to introduce this bill. If so I trust 
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it will be borne in mind that I am the 
first ex-soldier of World War No. 2 to sit 
in Congress, and only two others will sit 
in the Seventy-ninth Congress, I am in- 
formed. As a veteran and a Senator I 
ask the privilege to be heard on this im- 
portant matter. 

Of course, if Senate rules are such that 
the bill cannot be passed at this session, 
no words of mine will alter that situation. 
But if such is the situation, my fervent 
hope is that each individual Senator will 
consider this bill, or one of similar pur- 
port, as the first order of business at the 
very outset of the next session. 

Very well do I appreciate the fact that 
I should not take too much of my col- 
leagues’ valuable time. On the other 
hand, 1,500,000 men and women have 
already been discharged from the armed 
services. Twelve million are now in the 
uniform of the United States and millions 
more will be in the service during the 
time it will take to defeat Japan—per- 
haps 2 years. All these will become ci- 
vilians again when both the Germans 
and Japs have been defeated. All this 
makes the staggering total of approxi- 
mately 17,000,000 men and women who 
will have worn Uncle Sam’s beloved uni- 
form. These, plus their dependents, 
constitute about a quarter of the Nation’s 
total population. Surely we cannot af- 
ford to let them down. 

My contention is that right now the 
Nation’s and the Senate’s No. 1 job is to 
provide for the future interests of these 
loyal Americans. Many of the State leg- 
islatures will soon be holding their reg- 
ular sessions, and a large number of them 
meet only once every 2 years. If the 
Senator does not take the initiative and 
Pass a simplified veterans’ law for their 
guidance many important matters vital 
to the interests of ex-servicemen will be 
postponed for 2 years, 

I hope my learned colleages will bear 
with me for a moment or so while I 
sketch what I learned during my more 
than 2 years’ service, from the men and 
women in the armed forces, both in this 
country and overseas, about what our 
boys are fighting for. In the first place, 
they are fighting to win this war—fight- 
ing with all their might and main to win 
it as soon and at as small a cost in lives 
as is humanly possible. Then they want 
to come home—at the earliest possible 
moment. During the months I was over- 
seas I did not see or know of a single 
soldier in that great civilian army out 
there who actually wanted to stay in the 
service 1 hour longer than absolutely 
necessary. They all want to come back 
home. 

Thirdly—and this is most important of 
all—our men are fighting for the kind of 
world they dream about, whether up 
among the clouds in the blue sky on 
bombing missions over enemy territory, 
or while sitting cold and damp in the 
muck and mire of slit trenches. 

Yes, our boys know what they are 
fighting for: They are fighting for a free 
America, for a homeland where they and 
their wives and parents and families can 
wak with dignity and live in peace. 

To our men out there in the armed 
forces war is a horrible thing. There is 


no romance and glamor about it—and 
they are fighting to assure for all time 
that America shall continue the land of 
opportunity our forefathers founded and 
gave into our safekeeping. That is what 
our boys are fighting for. 

But what is our responsibility to them? 
It is our solemn obligation to make cer- 
tain that the transition from wartime 
killing to peacetime pursuits, from ma- 
chine gun to work bench, and from fox- 
hole to farm, is brought about in the 
speediest and easiest manner possible. 

Our Nation has performed a splendid 
job of caring for the men in the services, 
in arming them and feeding them and 
equipping them for battle. Our doctors 
have worked magnificently in healing 
their wounds and nursing them back to 
health. But we should not stop there. 
Our disabled must be given an oppor- 
tunity to take up where they left off, or 
of finding the fields in which they may 
be useful citizens and heads of families. 
They must not be cast aside to shift for 
themselves and degenerate into common 
panhandlers along the streets. The G. 
I. bill of rights must be made to work. 

The future greatness of America will 
largely depend upon its answer to the 
readjustment into our social and eco- 
nomic life of the millions of men and 
women now in the service of their coun- 
try. Many plans are in the mill for tak- 
ing care when the war is over of the 
millions of men and women now tem- 
porarily employed in war industries, but 
thus far no decentralized service has 
been planned for the returning veterans. 
It is my opinion that it should be the re- 
sponsibility of Government, national and 
State, equally financed by each, to give 
a special kind of service to the men and 
women who have served us so well in the 
Army, Navy, and Marine Corps. 

This service should be thoroughly de- 
centralized on the home front, with a 
minimum of red tape, and it should pay 
immediate attention to their urgent 
problems: Jobs, tax difficulties, pension 
rights, insurance, and other social read- 
justments, such as rental of homes, start- 
ing up of small businesses, buying of 
farms, and other major considerations 
which will help make them good citizens 
tomorrow. 

Mr. President, exactly what does my 
bill propose? First, to establish a num- 
ber of local veterans’ service offices in 
each State to facilitate the administra- 
tion of existing laws granting rights, 
privileges and special considerations to 
veterans. At least one such service office 
should be established in each county. 

By aid to veterans, I mean, first, the 
furnishing of information to ex-service 
men and women and their beneficiaries 
and dependents relating to their benefits; 
second, providing help in making appli- 
cation for such benefits; and, third, giv- 
ing them aid and information with 
respect to reemployment, Government in- 
surance, employment, education, voca- 
tional training, loans for homes, farms 
and businesses, legal, financial, and in- 
come-tax aid, social-security and unem- 
ployment benefits, and mustering-out 
pay; in other words, well-grounded and 
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efficient help relating to the readjust- 
ments of veterans to civilian life. 

Under the plan presented in the bill 
the Federal Government matches funds 
which the State governments provide for 
the administration of the proposed law. 
In other words, it is a 50-50 financial 
proposition. Furthermore, the adminis- 
tration of the laws relating to veterans’ 
rights and privileges is taken down not 
only to the State level, but to the county 
level. Finally, each local board, staffed 
entirely by war veterans, both men and 
women, will be properly trained so it can 
adequately assist and advise ex-service 
people. 

Mr. President, I receive daily letters 
or petitions from Legion posts saying, 
“We know we have a G. I. bill of rights, 
but what are our rights?” Veterans say 
they go to the local banker to ask him 
about it, and the reply is, “I do not know 
anything about the G. I. bill of rights.” 
They say they go to the local lawyer and 
he says, “I am not interested in veterans’ 
legislation. There is no money in it. I 
do not pay attention to it.” So, Mr. 
President, we have to bring an organiza- 
tion down not only to the State level but 
to the county level, so the great body of 
veterans can have a proper administra- 
tion of the rights already given them 
by law. 

Described in another way, the bill is 
designed to administer existing laws in 
what I believe is the simplest and most 
direct way possible. Today if a veteran 
wants to find out about his insurance he . 
must go to the Veterans’ Administration 
or to a State insurance commissioner. 
Let us assume I have term insurance un- 
der the national life insurance plan. I 
write in to the Veterans’ Administration 

to find out about it. The advice I receive 
from the Veterans’ Administration is to 
see my local insurance agent. If a vet- 
eran seeks information about a job he 
visits a reemployment center; if he wants 
a place in which to live, he must go to a 
housing unit or perhaps to the Red 
Cross; if he seeks a loan, he goes to a 
local bank; and thus he may have to 
chase all over the countryside in order 
to find out what his rights are. 

Oftentimes he must visit bureau after 
bureau and wait many weeks before he 
gains even an inkling of what his rights 
and privileges are. In contrast to this 
situation I am proposing a local agency 
within the veteran’s home area, easily 
available to him, highly simplified as to 
procedure, and manned by trained per- 
sonnel who not only are thoroughly in- 
formed on his personal and social prob- 
lems but whose organization is operated 
by veterans for veterans. 

The least the Nation can do for our 
veterans is to make sure that they will 
never have to walk the streets, stand in 
line, or fight for the peacetime rights 
they have so valiantly advanced on the 
battlefield. 

Mr. President, surely it is our duty as 
legislators to see to it that we have prop- 
er administration of their pension rights 
and further that their hospitalization 
and their insurance rights, and so forth, 
are brought down to a close and sympa- 
thetic level, remote from bureaucracy 
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and red tape, and the continual “run- 
around.” Very properly it is our func- 
tion to help those who have served in our 
armed forces own their own homes, busi- 
nesses, or farms, and aid them to our 
utmost in resuming their education and 
schooling. In every respect we must give 
these fighting men a square deal. 

Certainly the Nation must be grateful 
for the services and sacrifices of these 
loyal Americans and just as certainly a 
grateful Nation will want to solve these 
problems for them. When they were out 
fighting for us they were on their own, 
looking out for our welfare. They should 
not have to go through endless complica- 
tions and red tape to solve their new 
social problems in their newly found role 
as Civilians. Instead, the Government 
should beat a path to their door. They 
expect fairness and justice from their 
Government. We must not let them 
down. 

Mr. President, out of order, I ask 
unanimous consent to introduce the bill 
I have just discussed, and I request that 
it be appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the bill 
(S. 2217) to provide for establishing lo- 
cal veterans’ service offices to facilitate 
the administration of laws granting 
rights, privileges, and benefits to veter- 
ans, was received, read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 


NEED FOR INCREASED CIVILIAN PRODUC- 
TION FOR THE ARMED FORCES 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, as a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Education and 
Labor and as a member of the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs, I desire to call 
the attention of the Senate to an event 
of great importance which took place in 
this city last Saturday. I refer to the 
signing by leaders of management and 
labor in the tire industry of an agree- 
ment to institute a 7-day workweek 
and to cooperate to the fullest extent in 
increasing the production of tires 
urgently needed by the armed forces. 

This agreement provides a splendid 
example of the wholehearted manner 
in which the people of our country are 
responding to the needs of our Army and 
Navy and are working together to see 
that our soldiers, sailors, and marines do 
not suffer for lack of supplies they need 
at the battle front. I earnestly hope that 
employers and workers in other indus- 
tries will follow the lead of the tire 
manufacturers and the tire workers and 
that there will be no break in the great 
outpouring of supplies that has made 
ours the best-equipped Army ever to 
take the field. 

The dimensions of the problems we 
face have ween set forth in recent state- 
ments and speeches by General Eisen- 
hower and General Somervell. They 
have made it plain that it is the supreme 
obligation of every man and woman in 
this country to apply himself with re- 
doubled energy to the tasks of war pro- 
duction in the weeks and months ahead. 
That will continue to be our obligation 
until the last German and the last Jap 
has thrown down his arms. 

General Somervell has laid the prob- 
lem directly before the great national 
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conventions of the American Federation 
of Labor, the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations, and the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers. He has been as- 
sured of their undivided and unstinting 
support. The same assurance has been 
given by representatives of every group 
in our country. On this matter there 
are no divisions among us. 

But assurances of support kill no Ger- 
mans and kill no Japs unless they are 
backed up by solid action. That is why 
I believe it so important that attention 
be directed to the steps taken by the 
leaders in tire production after they had 
met with General Somervell last Sat- 
urday. 

Virtually every company manufactur- 
ing military tires was represented at the 
meeting. So were all the agencies of 
our Government concerned with produc- 
tion—the Army, the Navy, the War Pro- 
duction Board, and the War Manpower 
Commission. And I should like to say 
in passing that all of these governmental 
agencies are working as a team on meas- 
ures to step up the production of tires, 
ammunition, and all the other items re- 
quired by our fighting men. They are 
united, as are all Americans, in the be- 
lief that production of these items which 
spell the difference between life and 
death for our troops must take prece- 
dence over everything else. 

I should like to read to the Senate from 
the statement issued after the confer- 
ence by Mr. Sherman H. Dalrymple, 
international president of the United 
Rubber Workers of America, C. I. O. 
This statement was addressed to all 
members of the union engaged in making 
military tires and tubes. It said: 

The members of the United Rubber Work- 
ers of America must not allow anything to 
stand in the way of maximum production 
of these tires. The Army needs tires. It 
needs them now. It needs all we can give 
them 

In order to give our troops the tires they 
must have, I am urgently requesting that 
the following program be put into immedi- 
ate effect by all our members engaged in the 
production of truck tires: 

1. Report regulariy for work on your re- 
spective shift. 

2. Give all-out effort to the production of 
these critically needed tires. 

3. Adhere to and comply with our pledge 
to refrain from work stoppages during this 
war emergency regardless of the provoca- 
tion. 

I know that you can be depended on to 
match the sacrifice of our soldiers by your 
determination and effort on the produc- 
tion line. Extra effort now means lives 
saved and an earlier victory. 


The same patriotic spirit was em- 
bodied in the pledge signed by the manu- 
facturers at the meeting. It said: 


In order to meet the demands of our 
fighting men for more and more truck tires 
and tubes, and other rubber products crit- 
ically short in military requirements, an 
extreme emergency confronts us. This 
requires emergency action on the part of 
all persons responsible for this production. 
“Business as usual” is out. 

Fully conscious of our responsibility and 
duty, we, the heads of the tire and rubber 
industry, pledge: 

1. That we constantly recognize that the 
current critical production demands can 
best be satisfied with complete cooperation 
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and mutual understanding between labor 
and management. 

2. That there be no changes in hours, 
wages, and working conditions except in the 
interest of greater production. 

3. That we intensify and improve our ef- 
forts to settle all problems and grievances 
and to negotiate with union representatives 
in accordance with the best means offered 
under collective bargaining. 

4. That we do everything possible to sup- 
port the pledge and program of all rubber 
workers in America—C. I. O. and others—and 
cooperate with them in their effort to pre- 
vent work stoppages and stimulate uninter- 
rupted production. 

5. That we take immediate steps to make 
effective for the next 120 days a 7-day 
week for production of these critical items. 

6. That we let no considerations inter- 
fere with our determination to keep all lines 
going full blast during this emergency when 
these critical items must be delivered to 
our fighting men. 


I believe that the signing of this agree- 
ment in the tire industry will have great 
and immediate benefits so far as the 
production of tires is concerned. It 
will also provide heartening evidence to 
our soldiers, sailors, and marines of the 
‘unity that exists in their support among 
the men and women who are backing 
them up in the mines, mills, and war fac- 
tories of America. 

Mr. President, this is the most criti- 
cal hour of the war. It is critical for the 
men who are coming up against the steel 
and concrete fortifications of the Sieg- 
fried line in Germany, for those who are 
battling mud and snow and a well-en- 
trenched enemy in Italy, and for those 
who are blasting the Japanese from their 
positions on Leyte. It is equally critical 
for us at home. 

For the first time in this war we are 
approaching a situation in which Ameri- 
can troops may die because our pro- 
duction failed to keep pace with their 
needs. On us rests the responsibility for 
seeing that this does not happen. 

We have provided the weapons and 
equipment which have enabled our 
troops to achieve great victories. Our 
casualties have been severe, but they 
would have been many times more severe 
if we had not been able to overwhelm the 
forces opposing us by the superior 
weight of our armor, ammunition, air 
and sea power. We have made great 
strides in the Pacific while the war in 
Europe has been gaining in intensity. 
But even a nation as mighty as ours can- 
not support two such offensives without 
the all-out participation of all our people. 

If we are to exploit our present ad- 
vantages and increase che power of our 
drives toward Berlin and Tokyo, we must 
have sharp and immediate increases in 
our production of ammunition, military 
tires, trucks, airplanes, tanks, rockets, 
radar equipment, cotton duck, commu- 
nication wire, and some other essential 
items. At this moment we are using up 
this equipment faster than we produce 
it. If we do not overcome these short- 
ages without delay, we shall have to pay 
for our failure with the lives of American 
soldiers. 

The need is real. The need is immedi- 
ate. In October, a month of relative 
quiet, in which we were gathering 
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strength for our present offensive, our 
armies in France and Italy fired 77,000,- 
000 rounds of .30 caliber ammunition at 
the Germans from their rifles, carbines, 
and light machine guns. Our 105-milli- 
meter guns and howitzers hurled 2,500,- 
000 rounds of death and destruction at 
the enemy in the same period. Great as 
that rate of fire was, it has been far ex- 
ceeded in the present fighting, Our 
Twelfth Army Group, under General 
Bradley, is now firing at the rate of 
4,000,000 rounds of 105-millimeter am- 
munition this month, and this group in- 
cludes only 3 of the 7 armies fighting on 
the western front. A 

I know that cut-backs and cancelations 
in some industries at some stages of the 
war have caused confusion among our 
people and, among those who did not 
know the real situation, gave rise to the 
feeling that there was no longer any 
great urgency about war production. 
That is a dangerous belief; dangerous 
because it leads to relaxation of effort 
and to lags in war production which in- 
terfere with our progress at the front. 

The fact is that such cut-backs and 
cancelations as have been made simply 
reflect our determination to give our sol- 
diers the right equipment at the right 
time and to concentrate our productive 
effort where it will do our troops the most 
good and our enemies the most harm. 
We stop making things we do not need 
and accelerate the production of things 
we do need. 

Right now we are at the highest point 
of our need for many types of equip- 
ment, and particularly for mortar and 
artillery ammunition. The need will in- 
crease as more troops are committed to 
battle and the fury of the combat rises. 
Our field commanders need assurance of 
a supply for those bitter battles ahead. 

These critical shortages exist not be- 
cause we have fallen down on the job 
but, rather, because our troops, with the 
weapons and equipment we have given 
them, have been able to drive back the 
Germans and the Japanese more rapidly 
than we dared hope and now need vastly 
greater supplies of ammunition and 
equipment to take full advantage of the 
gains they have made. We would have 
used up less equipment if we had been 
content to delay our invasion of the Phil- 
ippines or if we had dug in for the winter 
on Germany's western frontier. I do not 
believe that any American regrets our 
decision to press forward aggressively on 
both sides of the world or shrinks from 
the responsibility for increased individ- 
ual effort that such a choice entails. 

By our actions we have prevented our 
enemies from re-forming and re-equip- 
ping their armies. We have brought vic- 
tory closer and we have lessened the price 
we shall have to pay for victory in the 
blood of our loved ones. 

Our problems in Europe have been 
complicated by the worst weather in 40 
years, Our superiority in planes and 
tanks has been neutralized to a consid- 
erable degree by the conditions of mud, 
fog, rain, and snow that now prevail. 
The artillery has had to take up the bur- 
den. More shells are needed. They must 
be started on the way at once. It is bet- 
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ter to destroy Germany with steel and 
fire from our big guns than to crimson its 
soil with the blood of our soldiers. 

The formula is simple. The more am- 
munition and equipment we send, the 
harder the blows we can deliver against 
the enemy. The harder the blows, the 
quicker we can finish the job and the 
fewer men we will have to sacrifice on the 
battlefield. 

Our defense program was started 41 
years ago. Since that time this Nation 
has accomplished an almost unbeliev- 
able production record. We are winning 
this war because we and our gallent al- 
lies have been able to produce superior 
war supplies and weapons in quantities 
far greater than our enemies in their di- 
abolical calculations figured we could 
do. The men and women of America 
have achieved production miracles; they 
have worked hard and long; many of 
them may be tired; they have given up 
needed hours and days of rest, but the 
race for victory is not yet won. We are 
at that point where the weak falter, but 
where the winners catch their second 
breath, throw off their fatigue, and speed 
even faster toward victory. There is yet 
much ground to be covered before we 
reach the goal line. But the greater the 
effort we expend now, the sooner we will 
reach the goal, the sooner our fighting 
men will be home, and the sooner we can 
all again enjoy the benefits of peace. But 
most important of all, the sooner we 
finish the job ahead of us, the smaller 
will be the number of our men who will 
be killed or wounded. 

We as a nation have not faltered in our 
determination to destroy our enemies in 
the shortest possible time. 

We must now rededicate ourselves to 
even greater efforts to finish the job. 

Let each and every soldier on the pro- 
duction front say to himself each morn- 
ing, “I will today put every ounce of my 
energy into my job. I will produce 
more.” And each night let each of us 
ask ourselves, “Did I today fulfill my 
obligation to those gallant fighting men 
of ours? Did I produce as much as I 
could?” 

A “yes” to this question will mean 
speedy victory. 

RIVER AND HARBOR IMPROVEMENTS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 3961) authorizing the 
construction, repair, and preservation of 
certain public works on rivers and har- 
bors, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bur- 
TON in the chair). The bill is open to 
further amendment. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, there is 
no project in either the rivers and har- 
bors or the flood control bill of more vital 
importance to the people of North Da- 
kota and to the development of the State 
in the post-war period than the comple- 
tion of the St. Lawrence seaway. 

I have previously stated on the floor 
that with an average crop the farmers 
of North Dakota will save enough in 
transportation charges, when this im- 
provement is completed, to pay one-half 
the entire annual cost of the State gov- 
ernment of North Dakota. 
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Last year we produced in North Dakota 
more than 150,000,000 bushels of wheat, 
70,000,000 bushels of oats, 63,000,000 
bushels of barley, 40,000,000 bushels of 
buckwheat, 25,000,000 bushels of corn, 15,- 
000,000 bushels of flaxseed, and 4,000,000 
bushels of rye. 

Thousands of pages of testimony were 
taken on the St. Lawrence project by the 
Borah subcommittee on the St. Lawrence 
project in 1932-33 and by the House 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors in the 
last Congress. The facts presented at 
these hearings led to the conclusion that 
an approximate saving of 10 cents a 
hundred can be realized on the shipment 
of these grains through the St. Lawrence 
seaway. I may add that the figures 
which I have given are for 1943, and not 
1944, because for this year the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has been unable to 
make a final, definite determination as 
tc how much oats, barley, wheat, and 
other grains our farmers have raised. 

Surely we are now at a point where 
we must give some thought to the con- 
dition which will confront our produc- 
ers at the conclusion of the present war. 
North Dakota and more than a score of 
other States are at present cut off from 
their natural access to deep-water routes, 
except by long rail hauls and transship- 
ment, both for their principal products 
and for their principal articles of con- 
sumption. 

When this war ends, the grains pro- 
duced in North Dakota and in other 
farm States, including the great States 
of South Dakota, Iowa, and Nebraska, 
will be needed to supply the pent-up de- 
mand of nations that will require food if 
we are to avoid world-wide starvation 
and world-wide revolutian. I note the 
deep interest of the junior Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. WIL sow I. The cost of trans- 
portation will be one of the largest items 
in any program this Government may 
undertake to meet the appalling needs 
that we may anticipate for at least a 
decade following this war. 

Following the last war a similar eco- 
nomic crisis faced this country, and it 
was recognized then by far-sighted men 
of all parties of that time that the St. 
Lawrence seaway was an absolute neces- 
sity for a balanced domestic economy, 
the maintenance of an adequate mer- 
chant marine, and for our successful 
participation in the foreign commerce of 
the world. 

One of the best descriptions of the St. 
Lawrence seaway, in its effect upon North 
Dakota and neighboring States, which 
has come to my attention, was given by 
the late Gov. Frank O. Lowden, of Illi- 
nois, shortly after the close of the First 
World War. Governor Lowden said: 

The territory tributary to the Great Lakes 
is an empire in itself. This territory is at a 
Tuinous disadvantage as compared with the 
eastern and western portions of the United 
States. The Panama Canal has but empha- 
sized that disadvantage. Nature has pointed 
the way for the correction of this inequality. 

The canalization of less than 40 miles of 
the St. Lawrence will put this great territory 
into communication by water routes with ail 
the world. In all ages those regions situated 
on the world’s waterways have been the 
highly favored ones. 
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By the improvement of these few miles of 
the St. Lawrence we immensely extend the 
coast line of our Nation as a whole. We 
put the great agricultural heart of America 
into direct water communication with all 
the ports cf the world and we remove a seri- 
ous handicap under which the entire great 
central portion of the country is laboring 
now. 

Nature almost, but not quite, has made of 
this territory tributary to the Great Lakes a 
maritime territory, Shall not man now, by 
overcoming the obstructions of these few 
miles, finish the work which nature almost 
accomplished? This has been the dream of 
every man of vision who has visited this 
region for 300 years. How many more years 
will it take to make this dream come true? 


Mr. President, I have quoted a tele- 
gram sent to the St. Paul conference, 
January 5, 1926, 18 years ago, by Frank O. 
Lowden. 

I wish to read another quotation. This 
one is from a Democrat, a former Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, William G. Mc- 
Adco, who was a Senator of the United 
States from California from 1933 to 1939, 
Secretary of the Treasury from 1913 to 
1918, and Director General of the Rail- 
roads from 1917 to 1919. Surely no one 
would know better than Mr. McAdoo, 
from the experience he had as Director 
General of the Railroads, how the build- 
ing of the canal would affect the opera- 
tion of the railroads. This is what he 
said: 


The Great Lakes-St. Lawrence project for 
connecting the great American lakes with the 
Atlantic Ocean, thereby making it possible 
for seagoing vessels to enter the Great Lakes 
and to put at the disposal of the people of 
the agricultural States of the Middle West 
cheap transportation by water with the great 
ports of the world is not alone the demand 
Of progress. It is the manifest decree of 
destiny. Those ho combat it take a narrow 
and provincial view of an outstanding eco- 
nomic problem which confronts the well- 
being and prosperity of the agricultural 
States of the Middle West. It goes even fur- 
ther than that, because the prosperity of that 
great section of our common country will in- 
evitably benefit the entire Nation. The con- 
struction of this magnificent artery of inter- 
national commerce and trade so clearly de- 
signed by nature has been delayed too long 
already by the opposition of narrow and pro- 
vincial obstruetionists who can always be 
depended upon to stand in the path of prog- 
ress because they fear that some local interest 
or some private advantage may be disturbed 
or affected. This Nation has grown great 
because our development has been Nation- 
wide, We have recognized the fact and we 
have proceeded upon the principle that a 
benefit to any part of the Nation was a bene- 
fit to the whole. The Great Lakes-St. Law- 
rence waterway is a compelling necessity, and 
its prompt realization will confer inestimable 


benefits upon all the people of the United 
States, 


That statement was taken from a letter 
to Mr. Frank P. Niles, chairman of the 
Ohio Waterways Commission, dated Feb- 
ruary 23, 1927, and it is found at page 
793 of the treaty hearings. 

Mr. President, I should like also to 
read another letter from another dis- 
tinguished citizen of this country, the 
late Frank P. Walsh, Chairman of the 
United States Industrial Relations Com- 
mission, 1913-15; Joint Chairman with 
William Howard Taft of the United 
States War Labor Board, 1918-19; and 
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chairman of the Power Authority of the 
State of New York, 1931, and for some 
years thereafter. He said: 


The Power Authority of the State of New 
York is directed by act of our legislature 
to develop the water-power resources of the 
State on the St. Lawrence River under the 
inalienable ownerrhip of the people and for 
their benefit. 

The trustees of the power authority favor 
the immediate development of the St. Law- 
rence River. 

The statute creating the power authority 
provides for development of the Interna- 
tional Rapids section.as a public project, 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the entire letter by Mr. Frank 
P. Walsh may be printed at this point in 
the Recorp as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


By Frank P. Walsh, Chairman, United 
States Industrial Relations Commission, 
1913-15; Joint Chairman with William H. 
Taft, United States War Labor Board, 1918- 
19; chairman, Power Authority of the State 
of New York since 1931: 

“The Power Authority of the State of New 
York is directed by act of the legislature to 
develop the water-power resources of the 
State on the St. Lawrence River under the 
inalienable ownership of the people and for 
their benefit, 

The trustees of the Power Authority favor 
the immediate development of the St. Law- 
rence River. 

“The statute creating the power authority 
provides for development of the Interna- 
tional Rapids section as a public project. 
This act, approved by Governor Roosevelt on 
April 27, 1931, represented a complete vindi- 
cation of public rights over three powerful 
groups of corporate interests which were 
seeking a monopoly of the power resources 
of the St. Lawrence. These interests were 
controlled by or affiliated with the Aluminum 
Co. of America, the General Electric Co., and 
the Du Pont group. They were active not 
only before the State legislature and the 
various commissions it created, but in Wash- 
ington as well. 

“In 1926, 1928, 1930, and 1932 the people 
of New York elected candidates for Governor 
pledged to protect the State’s water-power 
resources and to develop them in the public 
interest. The extent to which the sentiment 
of the State had united in support of the 
public development of the St. Lawrence is 
best exemplified by the fact that the power 
authority bill passed both houses of the 
legislature without a dissenting vote. 

“It is the dependable character and steady 
flow of the St. Lawrence that gives it its 
mighty power possibilities. At a point near 
Ogdensburg, N. Y., the first rapids begin. In 
the 48 miles east of the St. Regis River, the 
turbulent waters of the St. Lawrence pro- 
vide a fall of about 85 feet. This is known 
as the International Rapids section. 

“It is this stretch of the river, wholly con- 
fined to the State of New York and the 
Province of Ontario, that can be utilized in 
the development of the St. Lawrence with 
maximum benefits to the public. The rapids 
at this point, caused by the precipitate fall 
in the bed of the river, today block off navi- 
gation, thus depriving an immense region in 
the interior of the advantages of a direct out- 
let to tidewater through the St. Lawrence. 

“But the same condition that destroys 
navigation makes this section of the river one 
of the richest potential sources of water 
power, capable of development in a single 
project, on the North American Continent. 

“Thus, with cooperation between the Fed- 
eral Government and the State in the devel- 
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opment of the International Rapids section 
the water power can be utilized and at the 
same time an obstacle to navigation can be 
removed. 

“Failure to develop the power project re- 
sults in enormous waste of energy. Com- 
parison with other power projects shows the 
immense economic value of this natural re- 
source and the loss resulting from any fur- 
ther delay in its development. 

“If harnessed to its full capacity, the St. 
Lawrence project will generate 2,200,000 
horsepower or approximately 13,000,000,000 
kilowatt-hours of electric energy each year, 
This is more electricity than will be pro- 
duced by Muscle Shoals and Boulder Dam 
combined. It exceeds the entire amount of 
electricity sold by all the light and power 
companies to household consumers in the 
United States in 1931, 

“If the public agency provided by the State 
of New York is permitted to develop the power 
from one-half of the flow of the river on the 
New York side, amounting to 1,100,000 horse- 
power, it can produce 6,500,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours, or more than one-half of all the elec- 
tricity sold last year to all classes of con- 
sumers in the State by private utility com- 
panies. 

“The people of the State of New York have 
witnessed this enormous waste of energy in 
the north country while paying rates, on the 
average, three times higher than the rates 
charged for household use of electricity across 
the river in Ontario, 

“The undisputed fact that the Interna- 
tional Rapids section can be developed simul- 
taneously for both navigation and water 
power at a saving of millions of dollars makes 
the project peculiarly attractive at this time 
and renders its early consummation desirable 
to all sections of the country.” (Testimony 
before U. S. Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee at hearings on Treaty, December 13, 
1932.) 


Mr. LANGER. Mr, President, in these 
three statements, uttered nearly 20 years 
ago by men of widely differing political 
views, I find a text for the remarks 
which I wish to address to the Senate 
on the agreement between the United 
States and Canada, reached by Secretary 
of State Hull in 1941, and effectuated 
by the proposed amendment to the riv- 
er and harbor bill. 

Since the First World War, Mr. Presi- 
dent, Canada has completed the $130,- 
000,000 fourth Welland Canal around 
Niagara Falls, has developed more than 
a million horsepower in the Canadian 
section of the St. Lawrence, and has 
deepened the channel 1,000 miles inland 
from the Atlantic to 32-35 feet. The 
United States meanwhile has built the 
new MacArthur Lock at the Soo during 
the present war to meet emergency de- 
fense needs, and has deepened the chan- 
nels connecting the upper Lakes to a 
controlling minimum depth of 25 feet. 
But the International Rapids of the 
St. Lawrence, capable of developing 2,- 
200,000 horsepower of low-cost hydro- 
electricity, today still remain unhar- 
nessed, and the obsolete canals in that 
section of the river remain, as they stood 
in the last century, at a depth of 14 feet. 

The project authorized by the pro- 
posed amendment calls only for the mod- 
ernization of a waterway already more 
than 90 percent complete and for the 
utilization of power which has run to 
waste since the dawn of the electrical 
age 50 years ago, in the greatest market 
for electricity in the world. 
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Why is it that this great public im- 
provement has been held up and its 
completion blocked during the period 
from World War No. 1 to World War No. 
2? Why has the bottleneck caused by 
the undeveloped rapids of the St. Law- 
rence River been permitted to confine 
the water-borne commerce of the Great 
Lakes within those lakes, while the port 
of Montreal, 1,000 miles from the open 
sea, has remained the head of naviga- 
tion on the St. Lawrence River or ocean 
shipping? 

Mr. President, I propose to show from 
the record that it is not because the 
seaway will harm New York City, or 
Buffalo, or other existing ports, or the 
railroads, that this improvement has been 
obstructed. I wish to quote now from 
the testimony of Governor Lehman, of 
New York, and Mayor LaGuardia, of New 
York City, when they appeared before the 
House Committee on Rivers and Harbors 
in the last Congress and gave their 
vigorous support to the St. Lawrence 
project bill, House bill 4927, a bill al- 
most identical in terms with the pending 
Aiken-Ferguson-Shipstead amendment. 

I hold in my hand, Mr. President, 
Governor Lehman’s testimony, as it ap- 
pears at page 114 of the hearing before 
the House of Representatives Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors. Iask unanimous 
consent that his statement may be placed 
at this point in the Recorp as a part of 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF HON. HERBERT H. LBHMAN, 
GOVERNOR OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


Mr, Gavacan. Mr. Chairman and members 
of the committee, I feel quite honored on this 
occasion to preside over the present hearing 
this afternoon. As you all know, the State 
of New York has had many great and illus- 
trious Governors. and I know of none who has 
been greater or more illustrious than our 
present Governor. It is now my great pleas- 
ure to introduce to you Governor Lehman, of 
New York. 

Governor LEHMAN. Thank you very much, 
Mr. Chairman. I have a prepared statement 
which, with your permission, I would like to 
read. 

Mr. Gavacan. All right. 

Governor LEHMAN. Chairman Mansfield and 
gentlemen of the committee, it is a pleasure 
to appear before you today, in my capacity as 
Governor of the State of New York, to give 
hearty support to the public improvement 
comprehended in the Great Lakes-St. Law- 
rence project bill (H. R. 4927). 

For a generation the State of New York 
has sought to overcome the difficulties and 
obstacles which have thus far prevented the 
public development and use of one of the 
greatest natural resources of the State, the 
unharnessed International Rapids of the St. 
Lawrence River. We take pride in the fact 
that, as a result of the consistent policy of 
the State, this rich resource has been con- 
served and its private exploitation prevented, 
so that today it is available for development 
to serve urgent public needs in both the 
United States and Canada in a time of grave 
emergency. 

In the course of these hearings, official 
studies and reports will undoubtedly be pre- 
pared and presented to the committee on be- 
haif of the State of New York, which, to my 
mind, establish beyond dispute the need for 
development of the St. Lawrence River as a 
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valuable aid in our defense program. I leave 
to those, who have conducted the important 
studies and who are prepared to discuss them 
in detail, the presentation of their findings. 

I wish, however, at this point to direct the 
attention of the committee to one supreme 
consideration in connection with the element 
of the timing of our national-defense effort. 
It is becoming increasingly evident that the 
Federal Government and the States must 
cooperate to anticipate production needs a 
few years hence and to act now for the intel- 
ligent planning and use of our incomparable 
natural resources, if we are to avert a serious 
handicap to the whole program. We have 
been frankly advised and have been put upon 
notice by the highest authorities of our Gov- 
ernment, charged with responsibility for the 
national defense, that we are today faced with 
existing or threatened shortages in such es- 
sential materials and facilities as power, 
aluminum, railroad equipment, steel, and 
shipping. To every one of these needs the 
St. Lawrence project will contribute, either 
directly or indirectly, in a very substantial 
way. 

The question, therefore, of sectional, local, 
or group advantages sinks into insignificance 
and is entitled to no consideration whatever 
at a time when we must utilize every means 
to contribute to the economic strength and 
security of our country and to protect our 
very way of life. 

Careful study of the impartial and exhaus- 
tive reports of the Department of Commerce 
and other public agencies which have con- 
sidered this project convince me that there 
is no foundation for the claims that the im- 
provement of the St. Lawrence River will 
have a harmful effect upon our ports or ex- 
isting transportation facilities. But even if 
these false and exaggerated fears were in any 
degree justified, we could not afford to trifle 
with our country’s security by obstruction, 
on such narrow grounds, of a project which 
promises to contribute so much to the safety 
and well-being of the entire Nation. 

The bill now before the committee contem- 
plates a cooperative enterprise in which four 
sovereignties will undertake to contribute to 
the success of the project: The Government 
of the United States, the Dominion of Can- 
ada, the Province of Ontario, and the State 
of New York. 

Under the terms of the bill, as I interpret 
them, it is the intention of Congress that 
the Power Authority of the State of New 
York, as the accredited public agency of the 
State, shall be accorded the function of 
utilizing the United States’ shure of the flow 
of the St. Lawrence River for hydroelectric 
purposes and to exercise ownership, opera- 
tion, and control over the power project on 
the New York side of the International 
Rapids section upon payment of the costs 
of construction of the works useful for such 
production. 

In this respect the bill is consistent with 
the public power policy of the State of New 
York and with the principles f the Federal- 
State accord, recognized and maintained by 
every official agency of the Federal and State 
Governments which has dealt with the 
St. Lawrence project from 1933 down to the 
present time.“ 

It may be helpful to the committee to 
consider briefly the historical background of 
the Federal-State accord, upon which the 
State of New York has relied in forwarding 
its public power program, and in accordance 
with which it expects to undertake the re- 
sponsibilities defined in the terms of the bill 
now under consideration. 

The conservation of our power resources 
under ownership and control of the State 
has had the support of a long line of the 
chief executives of New York. ‘Theodore 
Roosevelt and Charles Evans Hughes warned 
against the squandering of these resources 
during their terms of office as Governor in 
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the early days of hydroelectric development, 
Gov. Alfred E. Smith recommended to the 
legislature that the latent power of the 
Niagara and the St. Lawrence Rivers be com- 
bined under a State authority, which should 
also construct transmission lines and retain 
control over the distribution of energy at 
cost to municipalities and load centers 
throughout the State. it was not until 1931, 
however, when Goy. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
secured the passage of the Power Authority 
Act that the public power policy of the State 
of New York was clearly defined and became 
firmly embedded in the statute law of our 
State. - 

Passed by a unanimous vote of both 
branches of the legislature, this act created 
the first power authority tọ be set up by 
any State. The resources of the Interna- 
tional Rapids section of the St. Lawrence 
River are declared by this act to be the in- 
alienable property of the people. The trus- 
tees of the power authority were directed by 
this act to cooperate with our Federal Gov- 
ernment to the end that the power project 
might be constructed jointly in connection 
with the plans of the United States and Can- 
ada for the improvement of the river for 
navigation. 

When such plans were furnished by the 
two Federal Governments in 1932, the State 
of New York entered into an accord similar 
to the arrangement contemplated by the bill 
now before this committee. The Dominion 
Government of Canada and the Provincial 
Government of Ontario had previously 
reached an agreement providing that the 
Province should utilize the Canadian share 
of the flow of the river through the hydro- 
electric power commission of that Province. 
On February 7, 1933, the United States en- 
gineers and the power authority of the State 
of New York jointly recommended a similar 
accord, fixing the costs to be assumed by the 
State in consideration of which the power 
authority should utilize the United States’ 
share of the flow of water in this section of 
the river and exercise ownership, operation, 
and control of the power works to be erected 
in the State of New York. This report re- 
ceived my approval on February 8, 1938, and 
upon the recommendation of President 
Roosevelt was embodied in a joint resolu- 
tion, House Joint Resolution 157, passed by 
the United States House of Representatives 
on April 26, 1933. When the 1932 draft 
treaty failed to command a two-thirds ma- 
jority of the Senate in 1934, the resolution 
did not come to a vote on its merits in the 
Senate, although it was approved by an over- 
whelming majority of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, including the now senior Sen- 
ator of the State of New York. 

During the past 7 years the State of New 
York has cooperated wholeheartedly with 
President Roosevelt and Secretary of State 
Hull in their tireless efforts and farsighted 
plans for the negotiation of a new agreement 
with Canada which would permit the utiliza- 
tion of the resources of the St. Lawrence 
River. 

In messages to the legislature in 1934 I ex- 
pressed the hope that, in spite of delays, the 
great public improvement envisaged by the 
bill before this committee would ultimately 
be realized. Repeating a recommendation 
first made in 1933 and since enacted into 
law, I said on March 26, 1934, in a special 
message: 

“This bill * * * is needed in connec- 
tion with the public development of power 
on the St. Lawrence River. The development 
of this power has been temporarily held up, 
but it is bound to come, because the produc- 
tion of cheap power is of such outstanding 
and vital interest to the people of the State.” 

For several years before the outbreak of 
war in Europe the power authority in its an- 
nual reports to the legislature again and 
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again recommended the immediate develop- 
ment of the St. Lawrence on the express 
ground that its production was required to 
prevent shortages and to serve future needs 
for national defense. Had these warnings by 
our power authority been heeded, in accord- 
ance with the recommendations of President 
Roosevelt and Secretary Hull, the St. Law- 
rence River would now be providing 2,200,- 
000 horsepower of the cheapest electricity in 
tre world to industries and domestic con- 
sumers in the most populous areas of the 
United States and Canada. Moreover, the 
shipbuilding facilities of the Great Lakes 
would today be employed to their full ca- 
pacity for the construction of needed mer- 
chant and naval craft with adequate chan- 
nels provided fer their passage through the 
St. Lawrence to the sea. 

The exceptional character of the St. Law- 
rence as a resource readily available for de- 
velopment both for navigation and power 
has, I am sure, been brought to the attention 
of this committee in numerous official re- 
ports. In many surveys of the United States 
engineers the soundness and engineering 
practicability of the joint development has 
been clearly established. In numerous re- 
ports.since 1934, which will no doubt be pro- 
duced at these hearings, the Federal Power 
Commission has repeatedly emphasized, in 
its recommendation to the President and the 
Congress, the value and importance of the 
power development under the laws of the 
State of New York. The Commission re- 
ported in 1934 that the Power Authority Act 
of 1931 “was the fruition of 25 years of effort 
to provide for development of St. Lawrence 
power by the State in the public interest. 

“Licenses had been sought by private cor- 
porations for the right to exploit the power 
resources in the International Rapids section, 
but such applications were rejected by both 
State and Federal agencies. * * * 

“Authoritative forecasts of the electrical 
industry itself, tending to support the con- 
clusions derived from analysis of the trends 
in the production and consumption of elec- 
tricity, present incontrovertible evidence that 
the market for St. Lawrence power will be 
ready before the project itself can be com- 
pleted. Operating in accordance with the 
purpose laid down for it by the New York 
Legislature, its influence in the direction 
of lower domestic and rural rates will be a 
force tending to promote this expansion in 
the market for electricity.” 

Your honorable committee has also hereto- 
fore taken cognizance of the peculiar advan- 
tages and public benefits which would derive 
from proceeding immediately with the St. 
Lawrence development. On November 22, 
1937, the Power Authority of the State of 
New York submitted to me a report which 
analyzed the cost of steam power in compari- 
son with the hydroelectric power available 
from the great public projects contemplated 
by the Federal Government or under con- 
struction on the St. Lawrence, the Colorado, 
and the Columbia Rivers. This report was 
transmitted by the President to the chair- 
man, MANSFIELD, for your consideration and 
by action of the committee was published as 
House Document No. 52, Seventy-fifth Con- 
gress, second session. From this report I 
quote: 

“The St. Lawrence River power develop- 
ment on the United States side of the bound- 
ary will be owned and operated by the power 
authority as trustee for the people of New 
York State. It has been included (in this 
report), however, because it is an important 
part of the general Government power pro- 
gram which contemplates State and munici- 
pal development where public agencies have 
been created for the purpose.” 

In 1938 Secretary of State Hull succeeded in 
reopening negotiations with Canada looking 
toward the immediate development of the 
International Rapids section. It was the 
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privilege of the State of New York to cooper- 
ate fully with Secretary Hull and to submit 
plans under which the State might partici- 
pate on an equal footing with the Province of 
Ontario in the completion of the power de- 
velopment, to be undertaken in connection 
with the navigation plans of the two Federal 
Governments. 

In my message to the legislature on Janu- 
ary 14, 1941, I reviewed the successful out- 
come of these discussions, culminating in the 
fall of 1941 with the start of preliminary 
engineering work at the New York site of the 
proposed development on the St. Lawrence. 
On that occasion I said: 

“I believe the development and utilization 
of St. Lawrence power is an urgent necessity. 
Because of this belief I conferred last sum- 
mer with the trustees of the power authority 
and thereafter presented to the President 
proposals looking toward the immediate 
undertaking of the St. Lawrence develop- 
ment. I pointed out that, in my opinion, 
there was authority for initiating the project 
under the Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909 
and recommended that preliminary engi- 
neering work be started at once. 

“On October 16, the President, by Execu- 
tive order, appointed the St. Lawrence Advi- 
sory Committee, directing it to proceed with 
the preliminary work and allocated $1,000,000 
for the task. 

“In the selection of this committee, the 
interests of the State of New York were again 
recognized by the appointment of a repre- 
sentative of the trustees of the power au- 
thoxritx 2. 

“Thus, the four governments, directly con- 
cerned with the project in the International 
Rapids section are today working in harmony 
to make the development serve public needs 
on both sides of the border * * *. Icon- 
sider New York's continued active collabora- 
tion in the work of great importance. * * * 

“I hope that favorable congressional action 
will be forthcoming as soon as final agree- 
ment with Canada is reached so that the low 
cost of power of the St. Lawrence can con- 
tribute at as early a date as possible in fur- 
thering the social well-being and economic 
betterment of all the people of the State of 
New York.” 

The agreement between the United States 
and Canada covered by the present bill was 
signed on March 19, 1941. On the same day, 
the Dominion Government and the Govern- 
ment of the Province of Ontario entered into 
a collateral agreement renewing in all im- 
portant respects the Dominion-Provincial 
Accord of July 11, 1932. The present bill 
likewise applies the same method of alloca- 
tion of costs as between our Federal Govern- 
ment and the State of New York as con- 
tained in the joint recommendation of the 
power authority and the United States engi- 
neers dated February 7, 1932, and fixes the 
costs to be assumed by the State of New York 
at $93,375,000. 

I consider the maintenance of the Federal- 
State accord and the allocation of costs ar- 
rived at by the engineefs and fixed in this 
bill, subject to the approval of Congress and 
the legislature, an arrangement which is ad- 
vantageous and equitable alike to the Federal 
Government and to the State of New York. 
By this division of costs, the Federal expendi- 
ture for navigation will be reduced to less 
than $200,000,000. Similarly, the establish- 
ment of these costs enables the State to plan 
in advance for the efficient conduct of the 
self-liquidating power project for which it is 
to assume the responsibilities of ownership 
and operation. I have already signified to 
the President that promptly after the au- 
thorization by the Congress of the develop- 
ment we shall be prepared to proceed with 
arrangements for the State's active partici- 
pation in this joint enterprise, subject to 
approval at the next sessions of the Congress 
and the legislature. 
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I do not need to emphasize before this 
committee the value of the accords embodied 
in the agreements and recommendations of 
the past 10 years, in which the Government 
of the United States, the Dominion of Can- 
ada, the State of New York, and the Province 
of Ontario have joined. The character of 
the St. Lawrence as one of the great inter- 
national rivers of the world necessarily re- 
quires the free cooperation of the four sov- 
ereignties involved to insure its successful 
development in the public interest. 

Since 1934, profound changes have oc- 
curred in the conditions affecting the im- 
provement of this international stream. To- 
day, the United States and Canada are linked 
by insoluble Bonds in the common defense on 
this continent. The power and transporta- 
tion facilities which this project will afford 
will serve the common needs of the people 
of both countries. Moreover, the military, 
naval, and air bases now shared by the two 
countries at the mouth of the St. Lawrence 
River serve to protect our populous centers 
of industry on the east coast as well as the 
interior sections of both the United States 
and Canada. 

Once completed, this great project will 
promote the social and economic welfare of 
the democratic people of the North Ameri- 
can continent for all time to come, In 
spite of the critical problems this Nation 
must face in a world at war, we know that 
democracy in the end will triumph and that 
the ruthless destruction wrought by dicta- 
torship will pass. Amidst all the uncertain- 
ties of the future we at least know this, that 
the enormous costs we have been obliged to 
assume to make this country impregnable 
against attack must one day be paid out of 
the productive wealth of the entire Nation. 
To the extent that we act now to provide for 
the efficient utilization of our natural re- 
sources, we shall succeed in lightening that 
burden and protect, as we must, the stand- 
ards of living of the American people. 

I know that we may look to this commit- 
tee which has perfected the legislation under 
which vast constructive improvements in all 
parts of our country have been achieved, for 
the action necessary to permit us to go for- 
ward with the use of our resources, to serve 
the needs of our people in the present emer- 
gency and in the years to come. In that 
great effort, I am happy to asure you of the 
wholehearted cooperation of the State of 
New York. 

Mr. Gavacan. Governor, on behalf of the 
committee I would like to express my appre- 
ciation and our appreciation for the compre- 
hensive and statesmanlike statement. 

Now, Governor, there has been quite some 
opposition to the project based upon the ar- 
gument that its ultimate development will 
ruin the commerce of the eastern seaboard. 
So, undoubtedly you, as the Governor -of 
New York, have given that subject full con- 
sideration. Would you at this time care to 
explain your opinion thereon in more de- 
tail? 

Governor LEHMAN. Well, a very compre- 
hensive study of the effect of this develop- 
ment would have on the commerce of the 
ports on the eastern coast has, of course, been 
prepared by the Department of Commerce. I 
am sure that the members of the committee 
have seen that report and will familiarize 
themselves with it. 

That report goes into very great detail. It 
gives many figures and meets the situation 
in a technical way. 

I do, however, want to make this general 
observation. I start with the premise that 
the development of this project, both for 
navigation and hydroelectric power, will be of 
great benefit, not only to the mid-Atlantic 
States, the State of New York, and the other 
States, but to the country as a whole. It 
will open new markets to the Midwest; it will 
open up new markets to New England, I be- 
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lieve, and to a considerable portion of the 
southern coast. It will provide cheap power 
for the most populous area in the United 
States. 

Now, the ports that believe they will be the 
most affected are the port of New York and 
the port of Buffalo, and I am going to address 
myself to those particular ports. 

The port of Buffalo, I think, is fearful that 
it is going to lose some of its transshipment 
grain trade. It may be possible that in a 
minor degree the port of Buffalo will lose 
some of that transshipment trade. But I 
think the advantages that will go to Buffalo 
will far overbalance that possible loss. 

Buffalo will, immediately on the completion 
of this project, become what is in effect a 
salt-water port, and if they object to being 
made a salt-water port, I think it will be the 
first instance of any large city objecting to 
that very great benefit. 

Buffalo—and when I talk about Buffalo, 
I, of course, mean the entire frontier section— 
is a great manufacturing area. It has to 
bring in its raw materials. Those raw mate- 

- rials to the south have to be brought in by 
rail or over the barge canal, which is a very 
slow and cumbersome process. Under this 
plan, raw materials can be brought to the 
frontier section from any part of the world, 
readily and speedily. 

Buffalo takes those raw materials and con- 
verts them into manufactured articles. It 
is a great manufacturer of bulk goods, ma- 
chinery, flour, chemicals, abrasives, and arti- 
cles of that sort. For that it has a limited 
market, because it has no means of cheap 
transportation. With this seaway, I believe 
Buffalo could take the raw materials which 
will be brought into it in part through this 
method, convert them into manufactured ar- 
ticles, and distribute them in a far wider 
market than they possibly can now. Buffalo 
today cannot compete so far as steel and 
iron and similar goods are concérned, with 
the enterprises now on the Pacfie coast. I 
believe that under this they may be able to 
do it. Certainly they can compete and cer- 
tainly they can broaden their markets by far 
lower costs in other parts of the country, 
many other parts of the country. 

Now, so far as the port of New York is con- 
cerned, this report of the Department of 
Commerce shows in a very exhaustive exam- 
ination and discussion that in all probability 
the port of New York will lose 1,800,000 tons 
of foreign shipping in a normal year, al- 
though there are great fluctuations. The 
fluctuation of the foreign-borne trade of 
New York has been as much as from fifteen to 
thirty million tons in different years. Now, 
that is about 8 percent of the foreign-borne 
traffic of New York City. It is less than 6 
percent of the total water-borne traffic of 
New York City. 

Now, I believe New York, too, will have ad- 
vantages which will fully compensate for that 
loss of a relatively small part of their foreign- 
borne commerce. It, too, will have a far wid- 
er distribution. It will secure very materially 
lower costs of power and it will gain in the 
general prosperity that has been created 
throughout the country by this development. 
And I am convinced that the prosperity of 
the country as a whole—I am not thinking 
only of New York State—will be enhanced by 
this undertaking. New York City is the 
greatest financing and the greatest trading 
center of the world. The prosperity of New 
York City does not depend so much upon the 
prosperity of the small territory contiguous 
to New York City as it depends upon the 
prosperity of the entire country. And if the 
country's prosperity can be increased, then 
the prosperity of New York City will be greatly 
advanced, 

I believe, for the reasons I have given you 
and for many more reasons discussed in a 
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much more comprehensive way in the report 
of the Department of Commerce, that this 
development, both navigation and power, 
will be a real advantage both to Buffalo and 
to New York, and I am certain will be of 
equal advantage to the ports like Boston and 
Philadelphia and Baltimore and possibly some 
of the ports even farther south, 

Mr. GaAvacaNn. Thank you. 

Does any member of the commitee wish to 
ask any questions, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN. Governor, you referred to 
the fact that the findings of the Department 
of Commerce show that a small percentage 
of tonnage, for instance, handled at the port 
of New York, may be diverted from it. Is it 
not a fact that Buffalo would reap a part of 
that benefit, if such is the case? 

Governor LEHMAN. I think that is very 
possibly so, 

The CHAIRMAN. That is all. 

Mr. Berrer. Would you elaborate on that, 
Mr. Chairman? How do you mean? 

Mr. Carter. Just a minute, Mr. Beiter; I 
want to ask some questions. 

Mr, BEITER. All right. 

Mr. CARTER. Governor, you spoke of $93,- 
375,000 as the pro rata power cost to be borne 
by the State of New York, I believe. Do you 
mean that this is borne directly by the State 
of New York, or is this the New York Power 
Commission? 

Governor LEHMAN. I cannot answer that 
question in detail, of course, until I know 
what agreement will be entered into between 
the Federal Government and the State of 
New York covering the ownership and opera- 
tion of the power. 

I can say this to you, that it will not be 
a direct obligation of the State of New York, 
Under our constitution, the credit of the 
State of New York could not be placed be- 
hind this project, save on a vote of the people 
and an amendment to the constitution. 

Mr. Carter. The bill, Governor, I might 
say, on page 3 refers to the Power Authority 
of the State of New York. Is that Power 
Authority in existence at the present time? 

Governor LEHMAN. Yes, sir; it has been 
in existence since 1931, continuously. 

Mr. Carrer. Is it operating any power proj- 
ects at the present time? 

Governor LEHMAN, No; it is not. It was 
set up specifically for the purpose of aiding 
in the development of the St. Lawrence proj- 
ect. Also, mention is made in the act of 
the development of the power on the Niagara, 

Mr. Carter. Well, then, so far as you know, 
it has no money in its treasury at the present 
time? 

Governor LEHMAN, It has no money what- 
soever. The way this would be financed—— 

Mr. Carter. And has it the power or au- 
thority to levy taxes; if you know, Governor? 

Governor LEHMAN. Well, it has no power 
to levy taxes, but it has power to levy tolls; 
it has the power, not only the power but the 
direction, to levy tolls and charges sufficient 
to care for the fixed charges and other ex- 
penses. 

Mr. Carter. That is, tolls and charges for 
electric energy delivered? 

Governor LEHMAN. That is right. 

Mr. Carter. Well, where do they propose to 
get the $93,375,000 with which to finance this 
power project? 

Governor LEHMAN. Well, they could get it 
in one of two ways; either through a yearly 
appropriation by the legislature, which the 
legislature of course would have the right to 
make, but which would have to be made on 
an annual basis, obviously, or they would 
have power to sell their own bonds, either 
to the public or deliver them to the Federal 
Government in payment for the expenditures 
made by the Federal Government. 

Congressman, it is not very different from 
what we have been doing with a great many 
different projects. 
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Mr. CARTER. Those are revenue bonds, I 
suppose, Governor? 

Governor LEHMAN. That is quite true. 

Mr. CARTER. And it would be based just on 
the revenues to be obtained from the power 
which would be furnished here out of this 
project that was built by the Federal Govern- 
ment? 

Governor LEHMAN. That is quite true. 

Mr. Carter. Then we would have this situ- 
ation, would we not, Governor: We would 
have the Federal Government building this 
power plant and turning over the energy to 
a New York Power Authority, and the New 
York Power Authority is selling that energy 
or issuing bonds against the revenue that 
energy produces and taking that trom those 
funds? 

Well, now, as a businessman, if money 
could be made that way, would it not be 
good business for the Government to sell that 
power? 

Governor LEHMAN. Which government are 
you referring to? 

Mr. Carter. The Federal Government. 

Governor LEHMAN. Wel 

Mr. Carrer. Rather than turn it over to 
the New York Power Authority? 

Governor LEHMAN. Well, of course, we have 
always maintained, and I believe very 
soundly, that the power on the St. Lawrence 
River which touches the State of New York 
belongs to the State of New York. That title 
or claim to ownership has never been ques- 
tioned, so far as I know. 

Mr. Carrer. You have never waived it? 

Governor LEHMAN, We certainly have never 
waived it. 

Mr. Carter. And you do not propose to 
waive it now? 

Governor LEHMAN. We do not. 

Mr. GavaGan, New York is still a sovereign 
State. 

Mr. Carter. Well, I just want to know what 
the explanation is. 

Governor LEHMAN. Surely. 

Mr. Carter. Eventually, Governor, I shall 
have to vote on this question, one way or 
the other, and I would like to know, Mr. 
pee ra what I am voting for, if I may find 
out, 

Mr. Gavacan. You seem to have some doubt 
as to New York's sovereignty. 

Mr. CARTER. Oh, no; I am not doubting 
that. But they might waive or dispose of 
certain of their rights, if they desire to do so. 

Mr. Gavacan. Only for the general good. 
We never surrender, Governor, only for the 
general good. 

Governor LEHMAN. We have not only never 
waived it but we have asserted that sover- 
eignty many times. 

Mr. Carrer. Governor, you are waiving a 
right here in this: You are waiving your un- 
doubted right to build this power plant, and 
you are willing to waive that and place that 
burden on the Federal Government. I am 
wondering, just as a matter of information, 
how you are going to work it out; whether 
the profits, if any, from this project—from 
the power end of the project—would go into 
the treasury of New York Power Authority, 
or whether it is going into the Treasury of 
the United States, 

Governor LEHMAN. I quite understand 

Mr. Carter. And, according to your answer, 
the profits, if any, are to go into the New 
York Power Authority. 

Governor LEHMAN. Oh, I quite understand 
now what has confused you, and if I might 
explain it I would be glad to do it. 

Mr. CARTER. Yes. 

Governor LEHMAN. There will be no profits 
on this—on the sale of this power. That is 
clearly understood. 

Mr. CarTER. Well, you do not mean to imply 
there will be a loss, do you, Governor? 

Mr. CULKIN. I suggest that the Governor 
be permitted to finish his statement. 
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Governor LEHMAN. I should certainly hope 
that there would be no loss. We would be 
required to operate this project so as to 
derive sufficient revenue to pay the debt serv- 
ice and the operating charges of the opera- 
tion. But undoubtedly a provision wiil be 
made a part of the agreement entered into 
between the Federal Government and the 
State of New York, which cannot become 
effective except by the affirmative approval 
of the Congress of the United States, that 
this power has to be sold at the lowest pos- 
sible price and without any profit whatso- 
ever to either the power authority or the 
State of New York. 

Mr, Carter. Would the rates be fixed by 
your board there; I don’t know whether 
you call it the railroad commission, or what? 

Governor LEHMAN, No; it would be fixed 
by the power authority. 

Mr, Carter. The power authority? 

Governor LEHMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Carter. Which would mean that it 
would be fixed by the New York Power Au- 
thority; that is selling the power? 

Governor LEHMAN. Well, it would be fixed 
by the power authority, subject, of course, 
to the provisions contained in the agreement 
entered into between the Federal Govern- 
ment and the State of New York. 

If I may refer for a moment to the bill, this 
is section 2: 

“Sec. 2. The President is hereby authorized 
and directed to negotiate an arrangement 
with the Power Authority of the State of 
New York for the transfer to said power 
authority of the power facilities constructed 
pursuant to this authorization and the right 
to use the United States’ share of the waters 
at the project for hydroelectric-power pur- 
poses upon such terms and conditions as 
may be agreed upon, including provision for 
payment of $93,375,000, which represents the 
revised estimate of cost allocated to power 
in accordance with the method of allocation 
included in the joint recommendation of 
the Corps of Engineers.” 

And then it goes on at the end of the 
section: 

“The arrangement negotiated pursuant to 
this section shall be reported to Congress 
upon the convening of its next session, 
and shall become effective when ratified by 
Congress and the State of New York.” 

Now, Congressman, it is not possible for 
me to tell you just what the effect of such 
agreement would be. It would be a matter 
of negotiation between the President and 
the Power Authority of New York. But 
whatever that agreement is, it will be sub- 
ject to ratification by the Congress and by 
the Legislature of the State of New York. 

Mr. Carter. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. SmirH. I understood you to say that in 
1934, at the time the treaty was reported 
favorably by the Foreign Affairs Committee 
of the Senate, the senior Senator from the 
State of New York joined in that favorable 
report; is that right? 

Governor LEHMAN. That is my under- 
standing. 

Mr. Suir. Has Senator Wacner changed 
his views since, or is he still in favor of it? 

Governor LEHMAN. I cannot speak for 
Senator WAGNER. I don’t know. 

Mr. Surrk. I have been informed that he 
was not in favor of it. That is why I ask. 

Governor LEHMAN. Of course, I could not 
speak for the Senator. 

Mr. CULKIN. I understand, or the last re- 
port is that Senator WacNer has some sub- 
stantial reservations on the navigation; that 
is the report I get. 

Mr. Smurn. If I may, I would like to ask, 
What is the attitude of the junior Senator? 

Mr. CULKIN. I could not speak for him, 
Mr. Beiter is here. 

Mr. Berret. In a public statement issued 
last week the junior Senator opposed the 
St. Lawrence Seaway, and the senior Senator 
in 1934 led the fight in opposition to the 
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seaway and the power development. I be- 
lieve at that time he stated if the power 
and the seaway could be separated, if the 
power project could be separated from the 
seaway project, that he would favor the 
power project. I think that is the conten- 
tion of both Senators today, and the majority 
of the Members of Congress, if the seaway 
could be separated from the power project, 
the Members would be for the power project. 
But they are opposed to the seaway. 

The CHAIRMAN. You are not speaking for 
all the Members? 

Mr. BEITER. No. 

Mr. Gavacan. It is an academic discussion 
because the Senators will be able to disperse 
their views, whatever their opinions may be. 
I do not think it is binding upon us, 

Are there any further questions? 

Mr. SMITH. I would like to ask one addi- 
tional question, and that is this: Do you 
consider, Governor, that the railroads of New 
York have valid grounds for their opposition 
to this project? 

Governor LEHMAN., I do not. I do not 
think that it will hurt the railroads, if my 
vision of the development of this country, 
both because of this defense movement in 
which we are involved and because of the 
natural growth of the country, is correct. I 
believe that there will be a great increase 
in the need for transportation. I believe 
that today there is a great shortage of trans- 
portation facilities in this country, which 
will become worse, I believe that this short- 
age can only be met by a development pro- 
viding new facilities. I think it is going to 
be very difficult for the railroad companies 
to obtain through their own resources the 
equipment that will be necessary to increase 
their transportation facilities, unless they 
come into direct competition with many of 
our defense industries now engaged in the 
production of war matériel. 

Mr. SmIrH. Is it not possible the railroads 
might benefit from the opening up of these 
new markets? 

Governor LEHMAN. I quite agree with you 
on that. 

Mr. SmirH. Thank you. 

Mr. Gavacan, Judge Culkin? 

Mr. CULKIN. Governor, may I congratulate 
you, as a member of the minority here, on 
your able and patriotic and clear discussion 
of this St. Lawrence issue. 

The gentleman from California recently 
discussed with you this question, and he 
seemed to have a dual solicitude for the fate 
of the State of New York and the United 
States Government. I was asking, or I was 
going to ask you, Governor, if you have any 
knowledge of any project, any power or navi- 
gation project, now completed or under con- 
struction in the United States, where the 
State or locality had agreed to pay the entire 
cost of the power installation. Do you know 
of any such project? 

Governor LEHMAN. I do not. 

Mr. CULKIN. New York pays about 25 per- 
cent of the taxes, nationally? 

Governor LEHMAN. I think that is approxi- 
mately correct. 

Mr. CULKIN. And it might perhaps be bet- 
ter for the State to ask for the Government 
to do this, in view of the rather heavy pen- 
alty or payment to the national revenues. 
Such a proposition was once ratified by the 
Congress, whereby the State of New York 
agreed to pay at that time some $89,000,000 
toward the construction of the power struc- 
ture, the expenses of the power structure. 
The amount now, I understand, is $93,000,- 
000? 

Governor LEHMAN. A little over $93,000,000. 

Mr. CULKIN. And that includes the con- 
struction of the power structures; does it 
not? 

Governor LEHMAN, It includes all the 
structures that are used in the development 
of the power, the powerhouse, 

Mr. CULKIN. Les. 
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Governor LEHMAN. It does not include the 
transmission lines. 

Mr. CULKIN. Eut you understand that New 
York, in the old agreement, and now, is pre- 
pared, subject to proper requisition by the 
legislature, to pay $93,000,000 of the expense 
of the power structures? 

Governor LEHMAN. I do, in the manner 
that I described to the gentleman from 
California. 

Mr. CULKIN. Yes; now, New York State is 
still solvent, and sovereign, I assume, as sug- 
gested by our distinguished acting chairman, 

Governor LEHMAN. I think so. 

Mr. CULKIN. What are you selling bonds at 
up there now, what is the rate of interest? 

Governor LEHMAN. I think that our last 
sale was at a rate under 1½ percent per 
annum, 

Mr. Corr. And you got the money for 
that in the local market? 

Governor LEHMAN. Yes; all our sales are. 

Mr. CULKIN. So it seems that New York 
credit is a tangible and moving asset. When 
it goes out to raise money, it has no difficulty 
in getting sufficient money. It is in a high 
stage of solvency? 

Governor LEHMAN. I think it is. I think 
we have maintained our financial position 
very well over many years. 

Mr. CULKIN. And as to any obligation, it 
not only can but will perform all obligations 
incident to this matter? 

Governor LEHMAN. Well, I want to make 
this point clear, so that there will be no 
misunderstanding on the part of you gen- 
tlemen: The State of New York would not 
put its own credit back of this undertaking. 
It cannot do that, under its constitution. 

Mr. CULKIN, Yes. 

Governor LEHMAN. What we would do 
would be to put up, subject to the approval 
of the legislature, either annual appropria- 
tions sufficient to care for these needs or 
the issuance of revenue bonds created by 
the Power Authority under the authority 
of the legislature. In exactly the sam> way 
as we have done in any number of other 
undertakings. 

Mr. Curkin. Well, now, the New York 
Harbor Authority; what is that? 

Governor LEHMAN. The port authority. 

Mr. CULKIN. The port authority. That is 
an instance of the procedure that is sug- 
gested to follow. That outfit built the tun- 
nels under the rivers there? 

Governor Leman. That is right; 
bridges. 

Mr. CULKIN. And it built bridges and made 
some harbor improvements of various sorts, 
and solves various transportation problems 
through this outfit, this agency? 

Governor LEHMAN. That is right. 

Mr. CULKIN. -And that outfit has the power 
to issue bonds for that purpose? 

Governor LEHMAN. That is right. 

Mr. CULKIN. And does continually issue 
tonds for that purpose? 

Governor LEHMAN. That is right; yes; at 
a very low rate of interest. 

Mr. CULKIN. What is the rate of interest 
now? 

Governor LEHMAN. Well, I think some- 
where, I think slightly over 2 percent, be- 
tween 2 and 2½ percent; but I am not quite 
certain about the exact figure. 

Mr. CULKIN. As I understand now, the 
amount has now gone to $93,000,000? 

Governor LEHMAN., $93,375,000. 

Mr. CULKIN. And that is an increase of 
about $4,000,009 or so, over the former cost; 
and that increase is due to the engineers’ 
estimates on the increased cost of building 
now, due to that increased cost of building 
the power plant? 

Governor LEHMAN. Yes; that is my under- 
standing. 

Mr. CULKIN, I think that is all, 

Mr. Gavacan. Mr. Schulte. 

Mr. SCHULTE. Mr. Chairman, I wish to join 
with my good friend from New York in com- 
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plimenting the Governor on his contribution 
here this afternoon in the fight that he is 
putting up for the great State of New York 
in trying to get them cheap power and elec- 
tricity. I can appreciate that kind of fight 
and how in the Midwest my people would 
enjoy that, coming from out of the city 
of Chicago where, of course, we are dominated 
by the so-called Power Trust. 

Now, getting back to Buffalo: I am just 
wondering now if my good friend from Buf- 
falo—Mr. Beiter—is not going to gain this 
advantage, whatever may be lost to the port of 
New York, would be to the advantage of the 
port of Buffalo; is that right? 

Governor LEHMAN, No; I do not think so. 
I think that they both will gain; but I do 
not think that the one will necessarily gain 
at the loss of the other. 

Mr. SCHULTE. Well, I am just now thinking 
of the Middle West, around Chicago, Gary, 
and that great steel center there. 

So, the only gain that we could make by 
the development of this seaway would be by 
taking a chance on the building of ships, sea- 
going vessels in the Middle West; is that right? 

Governor LEHMAN. I do not think so. I 
think that there will be great advantage to 
the Middle West. I think it would imme- 
diately—you want my answer to that specific 
question? 

Mr. SCHULTE. Yes; I do. 

Governor LEHMAN. I think the Middle 
West would gain by the opening up of vast 
new markets. I think it would certainly 
gain in the form of trade very greatly, be- 
cause today it cannot possibly export some 
of its goods profitably through using a port 
on the Atlantic coast and bringing the goods 
there by train. That is an expensive propo- 
sition. 

Mr. ScHULTE. I appreciate that, Governor, 
and that is a thought that a great many of 
our folks have back in the Middle West. We 
are very much concerned about this, because 
we are under the impression that it is going to 
be immeasurably beneficial tous. There is no 
question about that. But the point that I 
am meking here is really that the benefactors 
of this are going to be the folks through 
New York State and in the State of Ohio and 
in there, by virtue of the fact that they are go- 
ing to have this utility such as power that 
they are going to get at cost and still have an 
opportunity to build ships at the ports. 

Governor LEHMAN. Well, my answer to that 
is that I believe that the development will be 
of very great and immediate advantage to 
a large area. I say an immediate advantage, 
because though I think it will be of advan- 
tage to the entire Nation, it will be of imme- 
diate advantage, I believe, to the Middle 
West. I think it will be an advantage to the 
Middle Atlantic States, the New England 
States, and New York, and the entire area; 
that is, within a reasonable distance of this 
development. 

Mr. SCHULTE. I am mighty happy to hear 
you make that statement, coming from the 
great State you do. 

You feel that the Middle West in particular 
is going to be benefited, and I want you to 
express your thought there, in view of the 
fact that several of the small chambers of 
commerce bordering on the Lakes are very 
much for this, but, peculiar as it may seem, 
the Indiana State Chamber of Commerce 
went on record opposing the building of this 
project 

Mr. CULKIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHULTE. Yes. 

Mr. CULKIN. How many members of the 
board of directors of the chamber of com- 
merce were present when they voted? 

Mr. Schurr. I am not a member of that 
body I will say to my good friend. I have 
kept my skirts clean that far. 

Mr. CULKIN. Do you suppose that there 
were more than three or four in all, repre- 
sentatives of the railroads? 
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Mr. SCHULTE. I have reported, and I will 
say again to my good friend, I do not have to 
be absolved of that; that is all. 

The CHAIRMAN. Your skirts are clear. 

Mr. SCHULTE. They have opposed every de- 
velopment that has been of beneficial interest 
to the people back in my State. I am 
through, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. GavaGaNn. Mr. PITTENGER. 

Mr. PITTENGER. I compliment the Governor 
for his contribution. I have no further ques- 
tions, 

Mr. GavaGan. Does the gentleman from 
Florida have any questions? 

Mr. GREEN. No questions. 

Mr. Gavacan. Mr. BELL. 

Mr. BELL. Mr. Chairman, Governor, I would 
like to ask you to give me a little informa- 
tion further as to how you think the develop- 
ment of the St. Lawrence will affect com- 
merce out in the Middle West. 

Have you in mind Chicago in that area out 
there when you speak of the Middle West, or 
are you including the area down to the Gulf 
of Mexico? 

Governor LEHMAN. Well, of course, that is 
also a question that has been the subject of a 
survey by the Department of Commerce and 
which has gone into it exhaustively, I am 
told. 

I can only make this observation. It seems 
to me that the entire Middle West territory 
starting with Lake Superior, Lake Michigan, 
Lake Huron, Lake Erie, will benefit by this 
project because it is not only going to open 
new markets to them but it is also going to 
mean that they will secure their raw mate- 
rials much more readily and cheaply. 

It seems to me obvious that that part of the 
country is very much circumscribed now in 
their transportation facilities, and this will 
certainly open up a new transportation chan- 
nel, both for incoming and outgoing freight. 

Mr. Bett. What would you say as to this sit- 
uation, Governor, the section located, we will 
say, from Kansas City and Missouri on south 
where the distance would be as great to Chi- 
cago, we will say, which might be the nearest 
oceangoing port after the St. Lawrence 
waterway is developed, where the distance 
from Chicago would be as great as it will be to 
the Gulf of Mexico, which now has contact 
with the open ocean. Would you say that 
there would be any benefit to that section 
of the Midwest? 

Governor LEHMAN. I would hesitate to ex- 
press myself further on the technical details 
of rates. I do not feel qualified to do so. 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Chairman: Governor Leh- 
man, am I correct in my understanding that 
your position is that the State of New York 
claims title to this power? 

Governor LEHMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. ANGELL, Are there any other large hy- 
droelectric projects in the United States de- 
veloped by the Federal Government where the 
States in which they lie claim the ownership 
of the power? 

Governor LEHMAN. I cannot answer that 
question. I do not know the history of it. 

Mr. ANGELL. Do you know of any projects 
where the State has asserted ownership? 

Governor LEHMAN. I do not know. I can- 
not say whether they have or have not. I 
really have no knowledge of that. 

Mr. ANGELL. Is it your understanding in 
connection with navigable waterways where 
they are developed by the Federal Govern- 
ment for transportation purposes and that 
the power developed as incidental to the 
improvement of navigation becomes the 
property of the State in which it is located? 

Governor LEHMAN. Well, the State of New 
York has always asserted that position, and 
that goes back away before my time. 

Mr. CULKIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANGELL. Yes. 

Mr, CuLKIN. May I call the gentleman's at- 
tention to the provision on page 3 of the 
pending bill where it recites that an agree- 
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ment shall be made upon the recommenda- 

tion of the Corps of Engineers and the Power 

Authority of the State of New York with ref- 

erence to the payment which is, I think, 

generally agreed upon as being now about 

$93,000,000, and then.it goes on, in line 9, 
age 3: 

“In addition, the arrangement shall in- 
clude provisions protecting the interests of 
the United States and assuring a widespread 
equitable distribution of the power to do- 
mestic and rural consumers within economic 
transmission distances, and provisions for 
the prior use of such water for the purposes 
of navigation and the delivery, without 
charge to the War Department, of so much 
power as said Department shall need for the 
operation of navigation facilities. The ar- 
rangement negotiated pursuant to this sec- 
tion shall be reported to Congress upon the 
convening of its next session, and shall be- 
come effective when ratified by Congress and 
the State of New York.” 

Now, the gentleman will note that the 
Congress reserves or requires in this bill pro- 
vision for the protecting of the interests of 
the United States and assuring widespread 
equitable distribution of power. That is 
more or less parallel, I mean, to the general 
facts to the Bonneville arrangement. 

Mr. ANGELL. If I may say to my colleague 
from New York, that does not reach the 
question I have in mind, and that is the ques- 
tion of ownership; who owns the title to the 
power developed in the project, which is on 
the navigable waterway developed by the 
Federal Government for navigation purposes, 

That power is incidental to the develop- 
ment of the waterway for navigation, and my 
understanding is that it has always been 
claimed by the Federal Government. There 
is no claim in my State upon the Bonneville 
project that the State owns the power, so 
far as I know. The Federal Government did 
not consult the State as to what should be 
done with the power. The Federal Govern- 
ment claims, so far as I understand, complete 
control and ownership over the power de- 
velopment on navigable waterways, which is 
incidental to the improvement of navigation. 

Governor LEHMAN. Of course, we have 
never asserted any rights with regard to 
navigation. New York has always recognized, 
in view of the fact that the St. Lawrence 
River is the boundary between two countries, 
that the control of navigation on the St. 
Lawrence is a Federal function; but we al- 
ways have claimed title to the power that 
would come from the flow of the river. 

Now. so far as I know the question of those 
rights has never been adjudicated by any 
high court. What position the Supreme 
Court would take in connection with our 
assertion of rights, I do not know. I would 
hope that they would sustain it. Certainly 
President Roosevelt, when he was governor, 
asserted that right on many occasions, as 
did all of his predecessors so far as I know. 

Mr. ANGELL, Governor, let me ask you. 

The CHarmMan, Will the gentleman from 
Oregon yield to me? 

Mr. ANGELL. Certainly. 

The Cuairman. I will state that in the con- 
struction of the works at Bonneville, for in- 
stance, our committee had charge of that, 
the State of Oregon, neither the State of 
Oregon nor Washington paid any portion of 
the costs of that work. In this case, if New 
York gets the power she pays that portion of 
the cost. 

Mr. ANGELL. That is quite true, but that is 
clearly aside from the point, if I may say so. 

Mr. SMITH. The State reimburses merely 
the outlay, 

Mr. ANGELL. The question here is who owns 
the power, whether it is the State of New 
York or the Federal Government, That is an 
important inquiry for this committee and 
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it is important for us to know in determining 
what we shall do on the bill. If we develop 
and sell to the State of New York, that is 
one thing. If the Federal Government owns 
it, it does not necessarily have to consult the 
State of New York as to what to do with it. 
It does not need to enter into any agreement 
with New York. The Federal Government is 
amply able, I hope, to finance its own projects 
without considering New York or any other 
State. 

Mr. CuLKIN. Do you not think that the 
State of New York is interested to the ex- 
tent of $93,000,000? I just read the gentle- 
man the section that shows that the Federal 
power authority, I think that is the body, 
or the engineers, reserve the right to protect 
the interests of the United States, and assur- 
ing a widespread equitable division. 

Mr. ANGELL. But they have no right to re- 
serve that if the State of New York owns the 
power. 

Mr. CuLKIN. That is a complete reserva- 
tion in this bill. 

Governor LEHMAN. Well, so far as making 
reservations or conditions are concerned, I 
have no doubt the United States Government 
has the right to do that if it enters into a 
contract with the State of New York, 
Whether the State of New York would be 
satisfied with those conditions, I do not 
know, of course, until I see them, 

Mr. ANGELL, Unquestionably the Federal 
Government can enter into such an arrange- 
ment with the State of New York whether 
the State owns the power or the Federal Gov- 
ernment owns the power, but the point we 
are pursuing, and I am particularly in- 
terested in now, is who owns that power, 
whether the State of New York or whether 
the Federal Government owns it. 

Governor LEHMAN. May I answer that? 

Mr. ANGELL, Certainly. 

Governor LEHMAN. The State of New York 
has always asserted its right to the power on 
the St. Lawrence. 

The ownership of the power, so far as I 
know—I am not a lawyer—has never been 
determined by the higher courts of the 
United States, and I have, of course, no more 
knowledge than you have as to what such 
determination would be, but certainly it 
would seem perfectly practical for the Fed- 
eral Government to enter into a contract 
with the State of New York on terms satis- 
factory to the Federal Government and to 
the State of New York. 

Mr. ANGELL. A question somewhat similar 
is being raised in legislation appearing be- 
fore the Congress now wherein the question 
is raised as to whether the Federal Govern- 
ment has the ownership to oll rights under 
lands which are in beds of navigable streams 
and along the oceanway within the 3-mile 
limit. The Supreme Court, however, has 
passed on that directly in a number of cases, 
holding that it belongs to the State in which 
these waterways are situated and not the 
Federal Government; but that is not an in- 
cident of navigation. 

The CHAIRMAN. May I ask a question there? 

Mr. ANGELL. Yes, Mr, Chairman, 

The CHARMAN. The power that is de- 
veloped in Niagara, under treaty with Canada 
wherein the United States gets 20,000 and 
Canada 36,000 cubic feet, to whom does that 
power belong; does that belong to the State 
of New York or to the Federal Government? 

Governor LEHMAN. Well, that is a compli- 
cated situation, Mr. Chairman, because away 
back in 1894 the Legislature of the State of 
New York passed certain legislation which 
it is claimed alienated the right to that power 
from the State of New York and gave it to 
private owners. The additional flow which 
was given, I think something like 20 years 
ago, and which, if my memory serves me 
right, amounts to about 4,500 cubic feet for 
the State of New York, was made the basis 
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of a rental charge. Permits were issued by 
the Federal Government under the treaty 
with Canada and on that the State of New 
York gets an annual income amounting to 
between four and five hundred 

The CHARMAN (interposing). That is de- 
veloped by private industry. x 

Governor LEHMAN. That is developed by 
private industry under a license from the 
Federal Power Commission, Undoubtedly 
there will be further diversions amounting, 
I think to about 8,000 cubic feet per second 
distributed 5,000 to the United States and 
3,000 to Canada, and on that, too, I should 
suspect that the State would be recognized 
as an interested party and entitled to rea- 
sonable compensation for the use of the 
power. 

I have already had correspondence with 
Senator Wacner on that subject and my let- 
ter has been included in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record. That letter sets forth the attitude 
of the State of New York very fully on the 
subject. 

May I return for 1 minute, Congressman, 
to your question? 

Mr. ANGELL. Yes. 

Governor LEHMAN. As I say, this question 
of the ownership of the power resources on 
a navigable stream, of course, so far as I 
know has never been determined. I do not 
know what the Supreme Court would hold, 
but it is certain that the Congress has the 
power to determine just what disposition 18 
to be made of the power that comes from 
the development of navigation works on 
navigable rivers. 

Mr, ANGELL. That would not necessarily 
follow, Governor, if the State owned the 
power. If the Federal Government owns 
it, that is quite true, but if the Federal 
Government does not own it, then it can 
do nothing with it until it makes an agree- 
ment with the State. 

Governor LEHMAN. That is quite true; yes. 

Mr. ANGELL. Of course, it is a pertinent in- 
quiry for this committee to make and for 
Congress to know who owns this power if 
we are to develop power, which is a con- 
siderable portion of the expense of this proj- 
ect. If it belongs to the State, of course, 
we ought to know that. We might make 
@ somewhat different agreement than we 
would if the State did not own it and it be- 
longed to the Federal Government. 

Governor LEHMAN. May I say that we have 
always felt and believed that this power did 
belong to the State of New York and we have 
acted accordingly, 

Mr. ANGELL. As Chief Executive of the 
State, have you asked the Attorney General 
to give you an opinion on this question? 

Governor LEHMAN, Yes. He believes that 
it does belong to the State of New York, but 
after all, the final court is the Supreme Court 
of the United States in matters of this sort. 

Mr. ANGELL. Has the Attorney General of 
the United States passed on it so far as you 
know? 

Governor LEHMAN. I do not know. 

Mr. GavaGan. Governor, is it not a fact that 
even during the term of Governor Hughes, 
Mr. Chief Justice Hughes, when he was Gov- 
ernor of the State of New York, he in turn 
followed a long line of traditions and prec- 
edents of our State and asserted the right 
of the State to the power in Niagara? 

Governor LEHMAN. That is quite true, I 
believe it goes back even further than that. 
I believe it goes back to Theodore Roosevelt. 

The CHARMAN. Maybe you will get some- 
thing valuable yet. 

Mr. ANGELL. One other question: What the 
acting chairman has just raised, of course, 
that might be another question as to power 
generated by Niagara Falls, because that is 
not power which is generated incident to the 
improvement of a navigable stream. That is 
a natural condition of the waterway and is 
merely taking the power out as it exists, 
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but this is an improvement in the waterway 
which is a navigable stream, over which the 
Federal Government has supreme control and 
the development of power is merely inci- 
dental to it, and it may raise an entirely 
different question than that raised by the 
taking of the power from Niagara Falls, 

Mr. Gavacan. Well, in the T. V. A. cases, 
the Supreme Court simply said that the Fed- 
eral Government had the constitutional 
power as an incidental power to the regu- 
lation of commerce on navigable rivers to 
dispense with any electric power produced, 
but it did not determine the ownership of 
the power, 

Mr. ANGELL. Did not recognize the owner- 
ship in the States. 

Mr. Gavacax. Nor assert that it was in the 
Federal Government except that it said as 
an incident the Government could dispose of 
incidental power developed by the Govern- 
ment on navigable streams and the Govern- 
ment does dispense with it or appropriate 
the power developed. 

Mr. ANGELL, That raises an additional 
question as to who is to operate this project 
the development of which you are now asking 
Congress, whether it is to be a T. V. A. au- 
thority, or an independent agency or whether 
it is to be done through the Department of 
the Interior. 

Now, in this case, as I understand it, it is 
contemplated that New York will control this 
power, and it will not be controlled through 
the Department of the Interior; and it will 
not be controlled through any other author- 
ity or agency of the Federal Government, 
but it will be controlled through New York. 

Mr, CULKIN. But subject to the provisions 
of the agreement which will have to be en- 
tered into between the Federal Government 
and the State of New York, with the approval 
of Congress. 

Mr. ANGELL. That agreement will have to be 
entered into anyway, regardless of the own- 
ership, by reason of the fact that the Federal 
Government is going to build it, and if it is 
going to build it, then, of course, it must be 
consulted upon what terms it is going to 
dispose of the project if it is built. 

Mr. CULKIN. That is quite right. 

Mr. ANGELL. But there is a deeper question 
than that underlying this, and that is the 
ownership of the fee, control of which gives, 
of course, control of the hydropower gen- 
erated, and who is going to operate it after- 
ward. 

If the State owns it, then it can put in a 
toll on this power double what the Fed- 
eral Government is putting on in the Colum- 
bia River or the T. V. A., if they want to. If 
the Federal Government owns it they may 
control the rates. 

Governor LEHMAN, Mr. Chairman, may I 
add one word—make one correction or addi- 
tion to my answer to Chairman MANSFIELD, 
when he asked me about the position of 
the State of New York in connection with the 
water power of the Niagara River? I re- 
viewed the history of that water-power devel- 
opment away back in 1894 and stated that 
the situation was complicated, because the 
legislature of that time gave certain powers 
to private concerns. 

And I told you that that has caused a 
complication. 

The position of the State on that is that 
we claim even the Legislature of the State 
of New York could not alienate property, 
natural resources, belonging, by constitu- 
tional mandate, to the people of the State 
of New York and we are, therefore, suing 
in the courts of New York for the reversing 
of that procedure, and claiming that the 
State, regardless of action by the legislature 
of 1894, still takes title and control of those 
waters. 

Mr. Gavacan. Mr. Prrrencer. 

Mr. Prrrencer. Governor, where the difi- 
culty lies, I think—I think it is immaterial 
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whether New York State and this Govern- 
ment and other governments have entered 
into an agreement, where you waive those 
rights, it seems to me, under the very terms 
of this bill. : 

Mr. Gavacan. No; we do not do that. We 
waive them insofar as it is necessary for the 
purposes of this bill, and furthermore we 
pay for them. 

Mr. PITTENGER. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. ANGELL. If I may say, they waive it to 
this extent, to the extent of permitting the 
Federal Government to pay for it in the first 
instance, and then pay the Government back, 
not through the taxing power of the State 
of New York, but through an authority 
which has no power to pledge the credit of 
the State, and if the revenues from the proj- 
ect are not sufficient to pay off the bonds, the 
owners will just have to dump them in the 
ashcan. 

Governor LEHMAN. Well, the State is pay- 
ing the construction costs. You are per- 
fectly right in saying that it is a self- 
liquidating project. 

Mr. ANGELL. Not the State as a sovereignty, 
but a separate entity, so-called, separate cor- 
poration or authority. 

Governor LEHMAN. An agency of the State, 
created by the legislature to act for the 
State. 

Mr. ANGELL, But with no power to pledge 
the State's credit. 

Governor LEHMAN. No; but the State has 
the right, or the power authority has the 
right, to pledge the properties itself. 

Mr. ANGELL. Yes; the revenues; pledge the 
revenues. 

Governor LEHMAN. The revenues or the 
property. 

Mr. BETTER. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. GAvAGAN. Mr. Beiter. 

Mr. BEITER. Governor, did not the power 
authority consider the seaway inimical—— 

Governor LEHMAN. I did not understand 
you. 

Mr. Berrer. Did not the New York Power 
Authority—I am speaking of the seaway now 
all through my discussion here, and not the 
power phase of it—did not the New York 
Power Authority determine the seaway 
inimical to the best interests of New York? 

Governor LEHMAN. Not that I know of, 
Congressman. 

Mr. Berrer. It did not? 

Governor LEHMAN. What year are you re- 
ferring to? 

Mr. BEITER. The last year; within the last 
few months. 

Governor LEHMAN. I am quite sure that it 
did not. 

Mr. BEITER. Have you heard of the action 
of the New York Mayor's Advisory Committee 
against it? 

. CULKIN. I think, Mr. Beiter—— 

Mr. BEITER. Just a minute. 

Mr. CULKIN. I think that you made a mis- 
take. I think that you meant the New York 
Port Authority and not the New York Power 
Authority. 

Mr. Berrer. The port authority. Did I say 
“power authority”? I stand corrected. It 
is the port authority. 

Governor LEHMAN. Well, yes; they passed 
a resolution which became ineffective, be- 
cause they had no right to take a position 
contrary to the State policy which is part of 
the law of the State of New York. 

Mr. BEITER. Do you not consider that the 
authority is in a position to make such a 
“determination? 

Governor LEHMAN. I think that the indi- 
vidual members of the authority not only 
are in a position but have my permission 
to do it at any time they want, of course, 
and also I believe that the authority has the 
right and is justified in laying before this 
committee all its data and offering the sery- 
ices of its experts to the committee in con- 
nection with the consideration of the ques- 
tion. 
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Mr. Berrer. You have heard that the New 
York Mayor’s Advisory Committee advised 
against the seaway, and do you believe that 
this group of outstanding men are in a posi- 
tion to make such a decision in this regard? 

Governor LEHMAN. Congressman, I have 
heard that they have taken the position. I 
have never seen a report. And, I doubt 
whether it was ever made public or adopted 
in any authoritative way; but aside from that, 
even if they did take a position antagonistic 
to this, I do not know to what extent they 
had the information or whether they went 
into the question extensively. 

Mr. BEITER. Governor, is it not true that 
all of the commercial, industrial, and labor 
interests in the State of New York, outside 
of a few probably in the immediate vicinity 
of the St. Lawrence River, are opposed to this 
project, and did not the State business in- 
terests, the port and terminal facilities on 
the Great Lakes and the Erie Canal, and the 
Hudson River, and in the city of New York, 
in that area, oppose this project as ruinous 
to their property and their interests? 

Governor LEHMAN. Well, I know that a 
number of trade organizations and individ- 
uals in the State of New York are opposed 
to this project; but it is my very sincere 
belief that the overwhelming majority of the 
people of the State are wholeheartedly in 
favor of it. 

Mr. BEITER, Now, as a candidate for Gover- 
nor of the State, both the Republicans and 
Democrats alike, going back as far as Al 
Smith, were not they opposed to the St. Law- 
rence seaway? 

Governor LEHMAN. I cannot answer that 
question categorically, but I certainly do not 
recall that Governor Smith ever took a po- 
sition antagonistic to or in opposition to the 
seaway. 

Mr. BEITER. To the seaway. He never did 
oppose the power phase or the power end of 
it, but as to the seaway itself. Every candi- 
date for Governor of the State of New York, 
when they were candidates for Governor, 
you understand, were opposed to the St. 
Lawrence seaway; however, it changed when 
they became candidates for President. Then 
they were for the seaway, and I can refer 
you, of course, to both sides. I refer to a 
statement made in the New York Times un- 
der date of March 27 when Senator VANDEN- 
BERG and Tom Dewey were then Presidential 
candidates and were seeking votes in Wis- 
consin in the primary election, they stated 
their views on it. In 1934 Senator VANDEN- 
BERG said in the Senate he voted for the St. 
Lawrence Seaway Treaty and “I continue to 
favor the St. Lawrence seaway,” and so forth. 
However, only a few days ago Senator VAN- 
DENBERG, not a candidate for President, stated 
in one of the papers he was opposed to the 
St. Lawrence seaway. 

Mr. ScHULTE. How did Willkie stand? 

Mr. Berrer. Mr. Dewey said: “I favor the 
St. Lawrence seaway and always have.” 

Now, you do not have to answer this next 
question, Governor, but you are a candidate 
for President? 

Governor LEHMAN. I am Governor of the 
State and expect to be for another year and 
a half, and I am looking after the interests 
of the State. 

Mr. BEITER. What I am trying to find out, 
or to bring out, is that the candidates for 
Governor have opposed the seaway, as candi- 
dates for Governor, because the people of the 
State of New York do not want the seaway. 
The candidates cannot be for the seaway and 
be elected Governor; but when it comes to 
being a candidate for President, then they 
are for the seaway. 

Governor LEHMAN. May I answer that 
question? 

Mr. BEITER. Yes. 

Governor LEHMAN. I know something 
about running for Governor. 

I should be very much inclined to doubt 
your statement with regard to the position of 
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Governor Smith when he ran on a number of 
occasions. He was heart and soul for the 
power project. 

Mr. BEITER. Yes; I agree with you. 

Governor LEHMAN. And I believe for the 
seaway development. I would be very, very 
much surprised if he had ever taken a posi- 
sition in opposition to the seaway. 

I know that President Roosevelt, when 
he ran for Governor twice, never was in 
opposition to it. 

Mr. BEITER. He was for the development 
of the power project but not the seaway. 

Governor LEHMAN. He was in favor of the 
whole plan; the whole undertaking; the de- 
veloping of that entire section and the open- 
ing up of great areas of the country. 

Mr. BEITER. As a power-development proj- 
ect, Governor, but never for the seaway. 
Neither Republicans nor Democrats have 
been for this seaway, or they could not have 
been elected. 

Governor LEHMAN. Wait a minute. I was 
elected Governor, and I have never taken a 
position in opposition to the seaway, not for 
one second have I done that. I have always 
been in favor of the project. 

Mr. CULKIN. Governor, you so stated. 

Governor LEHMAN. I have not stated it 
publicly once or twice, but I have stated it 
any number of times. 

Mr. Gavacan. I remember in a campaign 
speech in 1936, Governor, where you com- 
mitted yourself absolutely, in a public 
speech, in Madison Square Garden, as Your 
Excellency will recall, where you committed 
yourself for it, absolutely in favor of the 
St. Lawrence water development. I assumed 
at that time, being on the platform that eve- 
ning, that you went the whole way. 

Mr. CULKIN. Governor, President Roose- 
velt had a referendum on it last year and 
he got the greatest number of votes in But- 
falo last year that he ever got. Buffalo had 
a referendum on it, and he got the biggest 
majority that he ever got. 

Mr. BEITER. I have heard the gentleman 
from New York, Mr. Culkin, praise the Gov- 
ernor here, and he is deserving; he has been 
a good Governor, one of the best; but I was 
wondering whether the gentleman from New 
York applauded the Governor and referred 
to the splendid credit of the State of New 
York under the administration of the Gov- 
ernor during the last gubernatorial cam- 
paign. I did. 

Mr. BENDER. While you are on that subject, 
is it not a fact that both candidates for the 
Presidency in the campaign came out against 
war and now they say that it was just cam- 
paign oratory? 

Mr. BEITER. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Roosevelt did not say that. 

Mr. GAvaGAN. Have you anything further, 
Mr. Beiter? 

Mr. BEITER. Yes. 

Mr. PITTENGER. I want to protest against 
putting a lot of wrong statistics in the rec- 
ord. 

Mr. BEITER. I am not putting any “wrong 
statistics” in the record. Governor, what 
assurance do you have that the New York 
Power Authority will handle this power? 
Do you have any assurance that the New 
York Power Authority will handle it? 

Governor LEHMAN. No; but I cannot have 
any assurance—well, I have this, yes; that it 
is in the bill: 

“Sec. 2. The President is hereby author- 
ized and directed to negotiate an arrange- 
ment with the Power Authority of the State 
of New York for the transfer to said Power 
Authority of the power facilities constructed 
pursuant to this authorization and the right 
to use the United States’ share of the waters 
at the project for hydroelectric power pur- 
poses upon such terms and conditions as 
maye be agreed upon.” 

So that, assuming that we can have a meet- 
ing of the minds with regard to the terms 
and conditions, it is clearly defined and set 
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forth In this bill that the Power Authority 
of the State of New York would be the agency 
that would handle it. 

Mr. BEITER. We have to assume that there 
will be a meeting of the minds. 

Governor LEHMAN. Of course, I could not 
have any guaranty, naturally, on a thing of 
that sort ever, but I assume that there will 
be a meeting of the minds and then that will 
have to be approved by the Congress of the 
United States and the legislature. 

Mr. Berrer. Governor, in the event the bill 
is approved by Congress and we start work on 
this project and it is completed in 4 years’ 
time, what assurance do we have that the 
Dominion of Canada will complete its part 
of the project within that time? If they do 
not complete it, in order to benefit, the Fed- 
eral Government will have to complete the 
Dominion of Canada’s part of the project and 
in so doing, as has been pointed out by the 
gentleman from New York, we pay 25 percent 
of the Federal taxes, and an additional 
amount would have to be paid by the State 
of New York. 

Governor LEHMAN. Well, of course, the 
point covered by your question is part of the 
agreement between the United States and the 
Dominion of Canada. 

Mr. Berrer. That is true. 

Governor LEHMAN. I think we have to as- 
sume that the Dominion of Canada is going 
to carry out its understanding and under- 
taking. 

Mr. Berrrr. But, if they are not able to 
carry it out? At the present time they are 
pressed for finances. Their per capita debt is 
higher now than it ever has been and they 
are taxed to the limit. They are not particu- 
larly anxious for the project. There is no 
assurance given in the agreement that they 
will carry out or can carry it out even if they 
entered into the agreement; but in the event 
they are not able to carry it out, in order to 
derive benefit from the project, we will nec- 
essarily have to complete it, and in complet- 
ing it, New York State will be forced to bear 
additional taxes. 

Governor LEHMAN. Well, I think that you 
have to give reliance on the good faith of the 
contracting parties to an agreement, espe- 
cially when the other party is the Dominion 
of Canada. I do not think that you can get 
any greater guaranty than their good faith. 

The CHAIRMAN. May I be permitted to ask 
a question? 

Mr. Berrer. Yes, sir; surely. 

The CHAIRMAN. If Canada does not come 
into it, enter into an agreement, it will not 
affect the power that might be developed on 
this power dam in the International Rapids. 
It might affect navigation below that power 
dam, but not the power feature of it. The 
power would be there anyhow. 

Mr. BEITER. The power would be there, pro- 
viding the works were completed. If the work 
is not completed it will not be. 

The CHARMAN. The power would be com- 
pleted when the dam was completed, but that 
portion below the dam does not have any 
effect upon the power. 

Mr. Berrer. Governor, you refer to the 
benefits to the city of Buffalo and then ask 
to refer to the report of the Department of 
Commerce. I have made a thorough study 
of the report of the Department of Commerce 
and the only benefit I can see that Buffalo 
derives would be by the importation of lard 
and bananas. Now, lard and bananas may 
contain a lot of vitamins, but I don’t believe 
Buffalo jobs will be created by them. 

Governor LEHMAN. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. Gavacan. Yes, Mr. Governor. 

Governor LEHMAN. Congressman BEITER 
has asked me a question about the report of 
the United States Department of Commerce, 
with regard to the effect of this seaway on 
the port of Buffalo. I could read that part 
of the report which applies to that question, 
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but it is quite long, and if agreeable to you, 
I would suggest that I just put it in the 
record. 

Mr. Prrrencer. We all have those reports 
here, Governor. We can read them and find 
out about lard and bananas. Each member 
has a copy of the report before him, Gover- 
nor, of the Department of Commerce. 

Mr. Gavacan. Yes; each member has a copy 
of the report before him, Governor. 

Governor LEHMAN. I see. Instead of ba- 
nanas and what was the other commodity? 

Mr. Berrer. Bananas and lard. 

Governor LEHMAN. I see chemical abra- 
sives, aluminum, metal alloys, and other 
products of which Buffalo would also have 
the advantage of cheap deep-water transpor- 
tation. Also flour. That is on page 9 of the 
report. 

Mr. Berrer. Governor, the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. Prrrencer] a moment ago 
said that I was not stating the facts, or words 
to that effect, when we were referring to the 
former candidates for Governor of the State, 
and some doubt was expressed as to the stand 
or = position of Al Smith. 

. PITTENGER. I said—— 

— Berrer. Just a moment. I hold in my 
hand a report on the St. Lawrence water 
project, which is the report of the National 
Transportation Committee dated February 
13, 1933, in which Al Smith said, and I quote: 

“I am opposed at this time to the construc- 
tion of the St. Lawrence waterway because it 
would be a waste of public funds.” 

Mr. Pirrencer. What is the date of that? 

Mr. BEITER. February 13, 1933. It is the re- 
port of the National Transportation Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. PITTENGER. That is 8 years ago. 

Governor LEHMAN. Eight years ago. 

Mr. Brrrer. Eight years ago. I am talking 
about candidates for Governor and their po- 
sition on the seaway. 

Mr. Pirrencer. I make an objection to all 
of these statements and statistics on the 
ground that they are absolutely immaterial. 

Mr. SCHULTE. They did not mention the 
seaway. 

Mr. PITTENGER. It is wasting the time of the 
committee. 

Mr. Berrer. I just want to point out that 
these men were opposed to it, and I am try- 
ing to point out that the people of the State 
of New York are opposed to it; the business- 
men, little businessmen and big businessmen, 
all businessmen, and labor, are opposed to it. 

The CHARMAN. They can pass on that. If 
Congress passes it, then it goes back to New 
York and they can determine whether or 
not they want to approve of that. 

Mr. PITTENGER. What is that? 

The CHARMAN. The power project. 

Governor LEHMAN. May I, just to correct 
the record, say one further word there, al- 
though I think it is quite irrelevant. 

Mr. Gavadax. Yes, Governor. 

Governor LEHMAN. Congressman Beiter 
said when men were candidates for the gov- 
ernorship of the State of New York they 
opposed—— 

Mr. Berrer. The seaway. 

Governor LEHMAN. The seaway; but the 
quotation that the Congressman read was 
dated 1933, and my ecollection is that Gov- 
ernor Smith ceased, or rather the last time 
he ran for Governor was in 1926, so that it 
seems to me S 

Mr. Berrer (interposing). He had not 
changed his stand or views, or position, from 
the time he was Governor to the time that 
the report was made, so far as I know. 

Mr. CULKIN. Will the gentleman yield? I 
merely want to call attention to the fact that 
the Empire State Building was built at that 
time, and that it took a $4,000,000 mortgage 
to do that. 

Mr. Berrer. I do not know anything about 
Governor Smith’s finances. 
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Mr. CULKIN. I thought that that was a 
minor contribution to the information of the 
committee. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Chairman, 

Mr. GavaGan. Mr. Bender. 

Mr. BENDER. Governor, is it not a fact that 
Canada is not anxious at this time to par- 
ticipate in this project? 

Governor LEHMAN. I cannot answer that 
question. I have no knowledge on it at all. 

Mr. BENDER. Governor, you are acquainted 
with the Merchants’ Association of New York 
City; you know of that organization, the New 
York Merchants’ Association? 

Governor LEHMAN. Surely. 

Mr. BENDER. Are they a substantial body? 

Governor LEHMAN. Very. 

Mr. BENDER. You know that they are very 
definitely opposed to this project, do you not? 

Governor LEHMAN. Well, I did not know it, 
but it is quite possible that they are. I have 
no doubt of it, if you say it is a fact. 

Mr. BENDER. Are you acquainted with the 
Central Mercantile Association of New York? 

Governor LEHMAN. Less well than with the 
Merchants. 

Mr. BENDER. They have indicated opposi- 
tion to this project. 

How about the Lake Carriers’ Association? 

Governor LEHMAN. I have no knowledge of 
that. 

Mr. BEND EA. Or the Harbor Carriers of the 
Port of New York? 

Governor LEHMAN. I cannot answer that. 

Mr. BENDER. Or the Maritime Association of 
the Port of New York? These organizations, 
the New York State Watzrways’ Association; 
the New York Produce Exchange—you are 
familiar with that organization. It repre- 
sents the merchants who deal in produce and 
where they receive the produce. 

Governor LEHMAN. Yes; I know the Ex- 
change. 

Mr. BENDER. And the New York Board of 
Trade, the American Marine Institute, the 
Shipping Conference of Greater New York— 
these organizations have all indicated, Gov- 
ernor, their opposition to this project. 

Are you acquainted with the Warehouse- 
men’s Association of the Port of New York? 

Governor LEHMAN. I know them by name; 
I do not know them personally. 

Mr. BENDER. Or the West Side Association 
of Commerce of New York? That is New 
York City. The Rochester, N. Y., Chamber 
of Commerce; the Buffalo Chamber of Com- 
merce; the Elmira, N. Y., Association of Com- 
merce; the Gloversville, N. L., Chamber of 
Commerce—I could recite many other organ- 
izations from the State of New York who 
have indicated opposition to this project. 

Do you believe that all of these organiza- 
tions simply passed resolutions without 
making a study of this project? 

Governor LEHMAN. I believe that in most 
cases they are perfectly sincere. I do not 
agree with their findings, but I am not ques- 
tioning their sincerity at all. I think on the 
other hand, if we wanted to, we could give 
you a list of a great many organizations that 
are in favor of it. 

Mr. BENDER. Judge Culkin made the point 
of New York paying about 25 percent of the 
Federal tax load. Is it not a fact that a great 
many of these organizations represent some 
of the heaviest taxpayers of the State of 
New York? 

Governor LEHMAN. Why, I think that is so. 

Mr. BENDER. And they are interested not 
only in their own welfare but in the welfare 
of the people who do business with them. 

Governor LEHMAN. I think that many of 
those organizations represent very substantial 
taxpayers. There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. BENDER. From your experience with 
some of these organizations that I have men- 
tioned, like the Merchants’ Association of 
New York, you would say that they are not 
just led blindly, but make a pretty good 
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study of what they determine to back or 
oppose. 

Governor LEHMAN. I would say this—what 
I say is not applicable only to the Merchants’ 
Association, but trade organizations generally. 
They are composed of high-minded, patriotic, 
sincere men; but in almost every instance the 
affairs of the organization, particularly as it 
relates to consideration of specific measures, 
is left entirely in the hands of one or two 
men, usually the executive vice president or 
the executive secretary, or an executive direc- 
tor, who brings in a report and in 9 cases out 
of 10 it is adopted by the organization. 

Mr, BENDER. Do you think that these sub- 
stantial citizens would lend themselves and 
their names to an individual taking such a 
position here? 

Governor LEHMAN. I do not think that they 
would lend themselves to anything, because 
as I said to you, I consider them sincere men, 
the members, but I know that I have had 
sufficient experience with organizations of 
this sort to appreciate that the expressed 
opinion of the organization, usually is the 
opinion of one or two people who run the 
organization, 

Mr. BENDER. The reason I mention this 

Governor LEHMAN (continuing). And, 
usually paid executives. 

Mr. BENDER. The reason I mentioned these 
names is I have had correspondence with 
these individuals, and with these organiza- 
tions, and they have so indicated. They have 
indicated their opposition to this project 
and the fact that they are heavy taxpayers 
has some weight with me, especially since 
they come from the State whose dispropor- 
tionate share of the tax burden, Federal taxes, 
is common knowledge. 

We have had such a terrible waste of 
money, Federal money, that we from the 
larger States are called upon to carry, and 
you can appreciate why our constituents are 
concerned about projects such as this. 

Mr. Gavacan. Any further questions, Mr, 
BENDER? 

Mr. BENDER. That is all. 

Mr. Gavacan. Mr. Hall. 

Mr. HALL. Governor, several months ago 
you wrote to me and I think you wrote to 
every Member of Congress from New York, in 
which you showed great concern about the 
trend which was causing industry and busi- 
ness to leave New York State and to go to 
other parts of the country. 

Now, I would like to have your comment 
as to whether or not the development of the 
waterway part of this project will either allay 
or accelerate that trend. 

Governor LEHMAN. My idea is that it cer- 
tainly will be helpful to the State of New 
York. 

I think that as a result of this cheap power 
that there will be built up many industries, 
new industries, some perhaps that manufac- 
ture electro process materials; that new de- 
velopments will be had at or near the source 
of the development of the power—in other 
words, near Massena. 

Mr. Hatt. How much cheaper do you think 
the power will be after this project is fin- 
ished than it is right now up there? As I 
understand, it is quite cheap around this 
section right now. 

Governor LEHMAN. As I said in my memo- 
randa, those are technical matters upon 
which I much prefer your examining our 
experts. 

I can say to you that the difference be- 
tween the cost of the power that can be 
developed through this project and the cost 
of additional power that would have to be 
brought in through the generation of power 
by steam, is very great up at Massena; very 
great. I think it will be very great, very 
considerable, throughout the State; through- 
out the area. In other words, the area that 
can be served by this power. 
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The further away you get from the source 
of the power and the greater use you have 
to make of your transmission lines, the 
smaller the savings would be; but I believe 
that even in New York City or in Pennsyl- 
vania, the savings will be very, very material, 
and around Massena and that whole terri- 
tory, the savings will be enormous. I would 
say that. 

Mr. Hatt. I am speaking about the seaway 
alone, Governor, and you come back to the 
power end of it. 

Now, would you be for the seaway if we 
did not have the power project attached to 
it? I ask that because I asked you with 
relation to the seaway alone and then you 
came back to the subject, with the argument 
favoring the power end. 

I am wondering whether or not you would 
be for the seaway if the power project was 
not attached to it? 

Governor LEHMAN. I think you have got to 
consider the whole picture as one. I think 
that you cannot just divorce the two under- 
takings. I think they are both advantageous; 
but I think the fact that there are two 
entities of the one project, increases the at- 
tractiveness of the proposal very greatly. 

Mr. HarL. May I pursue that a little bit 
further? 

Governor LEHMAN. Yes. 

Mr. HaLL. I think it is only within the 
last year, sir, and I believe it was at your 
instruction, that the Attorney General rep- 
resented the State before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission when there was a pro- 
posal to reduce the Southern Railroad rates. 
In other words, as I understood it, our State 
felt that it would be inimical to our inter- 
ests, our industries, and businesses, if those 
rates were reduced. Now, it seems plain to 
me that rates will be tremendously reduced, 
even below railroad rates, if this waterway 
is developed; I always want to keep that 
in mind, if this seaway project is completed. 

Now, if cheap railroad rates were inimical 
to the interests of New York State, why are 
not cheap waterway rates? I mean, I am 
confused on that, and I would like to have 
your comments on it. I mean, I just cannot 
get the thing straight in my mind. 

Governor LEHMAN. With reference to those 
rates which you are talking about, my belief 
was that certain parts of the country would 
be getting a very definite advantage over 
New York State. On this present proposi- 
tion—and this is the reason I cannot divide 
it in for my consideration of the undertak- 
ing—as Governor of the State, I think that 
the State is going to gain generally, even if it 
loses in certain ways from factors that are 
connected with the seaway proposition, but 
I do not acknowledge by any means that it 
would. I doubt if it would, but if it did, I 
think that the gain from the production of 
power would offset any possible loss from 
the seaway. 

Mr. HALL. You say that you do not admit 
that they will; but if cheap railroad rates 
will affect industry and business in New York 
State, Governor, how can it be that cheap 
transportation rates on water will not affect 
industry and business in New York State? If 
you can explain that, I would like to have 
the answer, 

Mr. CuLKIN. Will the gentleman yield 
there? 

Mr. HALL. Certainly. 

Mr. CULKIN. Does the gentlemar believe 
that high railroad rates as essential to pros- 
perity? 

Mr. HALL. I am referring to the position 
that the State took before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

Mr, CULKIN. I must have misunderstood 
you. 

Mr. Hatt. No; I am referring to the case 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission 
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in which New York State fought an attempt 
to lower railroad rates in the South. 

Mr. CULKIN. I misunderstood you. 

Mr. HALL, I think that you had better read 
that record. 

Governor LEHMAN. Mr. HALL, I think you 
have one thing confused in your mind. I did 
not object; I did not appear 

Mr. Hatt, Our attorney general appeared. 

Governor LEHMAN. I appeared. 

Mr. HALL. I beg your pardon. 

Governor LEHMAN. I appeared, but I did 
not appear in opposition to cheap rates. I 
have always favored cheap rates. I appeared 
in opposition to what I considered discrimi- 
nation against New York State and the entire 
body of Eastern States in favor of certain 
other States of the Union. It was on that 
account that I appeared, but you are mis- 
taken when you say I appeared in opposition 
to cheap rates. I never have. 

Mr. Hal. Was not the result of it to be, 
Governor, whether or not the railroad rates 
in the South would be lower or higher; was 
not that the question that was involved? 
Correct me if I am wrong. 

Governor LEHMAN. It was. I felt that it 
was proposed to amend the tariff of the rail- 
road rates in a way that would give an ad- 
vantage to certain Southern States as com- 
pared to New York State, and incidentally 
other States, Massachusetts 

Mr. Hart. But the result of it would have 
been the lowering of railroad rates in the 
South. I might be wrong about it, but there 
was some objection to the railroad rates in 
the South and the complain that they were 
cheaper in the North and helped business in 
the North. I do not want to start that 
argument. 

Governor LEHMAN. No; it went further than 
that, as I recall it. It was 2 years ago, 2 or 3 
years ago, and it was a complicated case, but 
as I recall it, what they proposed to do was to 
give goods coming from the South to the 
North the entire through rate of the North 
and goods going from the North to the South 
the rates of the South, which are higher, or 
which were higher at that time than the 
rates in the North. 

I never objected at all to the entire re- 
vamping of the freight schedules as between 
the South and the North, but I did not want 
New York State—that was the State I was 
particularly interested in—to be discrimi- 
nated against in relation to other States. 

Mr. HALL. I recall a special assistant Attor- 
ney General making a talk down here—I 
think he came down here to make it—in 
which he said that a certain company which 
had a business place in Rochester and also 
one in the South could ship the material 
down South, manufacture it, and bring it 
back and sell it in Rochester cheaper than 
the factory could in Rochester. And that was 
one reason he put up, as one from New York, 
contesting this rate situation. You may be 
right as to the total result, but if that state- 
ment of his is so, cheap rates must have some- 
thing to do with it, and it seemed to me that 
cheap water rates would have the same effect; 
cheaper water rates. I would not say cheap 
water rates. 

Governor LEHMAN. I do not think it was a 
question of cheap rates. I think it was a 
question of discriminatory rates. 

Mr. Osmers. I would like to ask the Gover- 
nor if you consider the St. Lawrence project 
vital to our national defense? 

Governor LEHMAN. I think it would be of 
tremendous value in our Nation. 

Mr. Osmers. But you do not consider it 
vital? 

Governor LEHMAN. I think it is a tremen- 
dously important factor. I think it will open 
up new territory and also will open up new 
power reservoirs that I think will be of very 
great importance. 
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Mr. Osmers. Do you feel that these facili- 
ties, either the seaway or the power facilities, 
will be ready sufficiently early to be of any 
value in this emergency? 

Governor LEHMAN. Well, that is a question 
that only an expert may be able to answer, 
and I am not sure that even he could answer 
it, but assuming that this war lasts, I think 
that it is tremendously important that we 
use every possible means that is available to 
us in our defense. I think you might say, 
What is the object of building a two-ocean 
navy when these new ships will not be ready 
until 1946, 1947, or 1948? What is the use of 
putting in additional locks in the Panama 
Canal when they will not be completed for a 
number of years; but we are assuming now 
that we are going to require a defense in 
what Secretary Knox described this morning 
as a very disordered world. I think that this 
project is going to be of very great use and 
I certainly think that, regardless of providing 
access to that area in the West, and Middle 
West, and the shipyards of the Great Lakes, 
I believe that the development of additional 
power for defense industries is of very, very 
great importance. I think I would be willing 
to say vital. 

The CHarRMAN. Mr. Beiter. 

Mr. Betrer. Governor, this morning you 
were present when the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia asked the Secretary of the Navy 
whether or not he considered the Erie Canal 
as an alternate project instead of the St. Law- 
rence seaway, and I am wondering if you 
have urged the improvement of the Erie Canal 
from Buffalo to Three Rivers. Have you ever 
considered that as an alternate project for 
the St. Lawrence seaway? 

Governor LEHMAN. Let me make this very 
clear to you: You will recall that at the time 
the Federal Government made available 
$27,000,000 for the deepening of the canal by 
2 feet from Waterford to Oswego, and the 
raising of the bridges by 2 feet, I urged that 
the same action be taken in the stretch going 
from Three Rivers to Buffalo. 

The Federal Government felt they could 
not do that because it would involve a very 
great expense, but I strongly urged that be- 
cause I felt that all areas served by the canal 
should be treated alike. 

Now, the gentleman from California this 
morning asked the Secretary whether he 
thought it was practicable to use the barge 
canal instead of the seaway because it was 
an all-American canal, and you have asked 
me whether I have ever taken any steps to 
effectuate that. My answer to you is “No,” 
because, in my opinion and in the opinion 
of any engineer who has ever studied the 
problem, it would not be practical. 

I am glad to have the opportunity of ex- 
plaining to you, sir, that in the first place in 
order to turn the barge canal, our present 
barge canal, over to the Federal Government, 
which, of course, would be necessary because 
the State of New York never could finance an 
undertaking of that sort out of its own re- 
sources, it would be necessary to secure the 
consent of the people to a constitutional 
amendment. 

That would take 3 years under our consti- 
tution, so that for 3 years you would be 
blocked—you couldn’t do a thing. It would 
be out of the question. At the end of 3 years, 
maybe, the people would agree to such a 
transfer. I doubt very much whether they 
would. 

In the second place, the thing from a prac- 
tical standpoint is also quite out of the 
question. It would cost many hundreds of 
millions of dollars more than this work which 
is to be undertaken on the St. Lawrence 
River, the seaway and the power development 
together. Why, our barge canal, our little 
barge canal, cost over $100,000,000 years ago 
when materials were cheap and labor was 
much lower than it is now. 
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This recent little change of 2 feet in depth 
and the raising of bridges 2 feet on a very 
small part of the canal, cost $27,000,000. But 
aside from this you couldn't use the exist- 
ing barge canal at all because its elevations 
wouldn't be correct. You would have to 
build an entirely new canal 30 or 40 feet 
deep, of great width, with tremendous locks. 
Why, the cost would be prohibitive. And 
even then I don’t think from what engi- 
neers have told me you would have a me- 
chanically practicable undertaking because 
you would have to keep the level of the 
water up in your canal. 

Even today in our barge canal in order to 
keep a 14-foot level we have had to build 
great impounding dams near the Black River 
and down toward Rome and Utica, which, 
in the summertime, when the usual fiow of 
water is low supply the additional water that 
is necessary to keep the level up for the 
operation of the canal. 

To try to construct a canal large enough 
to take 600-foot boats weighing 10,000 or 
12,000 tons, would be such an expensive 
proposition, even if practicable at all, that 
it would be entirely out of the question and 
you wouldn't even have the compensating 
feature of your earnings from your power 
development, which you have here. It would 
have to stand entirely on its own feet. I 
don’t know whether I have answered your 
question or not. 

The CHAIRMAN. The attitude of ex-Gov- 
ernor Smith, with reference to the St. 
Lawrence improvement, has brought up a 
question here. I have in my files a news- 
paper account of a speech of his in which 
he referred to the Erie Canal running across 
to Buffalo, as a “ditch.” I would like to 
know if the gentleman from Buffalo en- 
dorses that attitude of Governor Smith. 

Mr. BEITER. The main thing that Governor 
Smith has done recently I do not endorse. 

Mr. Green. I was interested, Governor, in 
your statement concerning the Erie Canal 
because I had anticipated a statement from 
you on that. I had hoped that it may be 
feasible to have a waterway across there 
which would be so much shorter and an 
American controlled waterway rather than 
to go into partnership with a foreign coun- 
try. 
I am wondering about the power side of 
this, if the power possibilities on the Hudson 
River from Lake Champlain have been con- 
sidered by interests there and if it would 
not answer practically the same demand for 
power that could be generated on the St. 
Lawrence. 

Governor LEHMAN. Well, I haven't got the 
figures of the amount of power that could 
be generated on the Hudson River but my 
impression is that it is very small. 

Mr. GREEN. I had in mind that possibly 
sufficient power could be generated on the 
Hudson and Connecticut Rivers to supply 
that area in there and answer the same 
purpose and would represent an all-Amer- 
ican investment. 

Governor LEHMAN. I think it would be very 
small. The flow of the Hudson River varies 
very greatly in different seasons of the year. 
The water in the upper stretches of the 
Hudson gets very low in the summertime. 
We have developed some of the Hudson 
River power up at a place called Conkling- 
ville which has been very useful in regulat- 
ing the flow for flood control. 

Mr. Green. But it would not be adequa 
for power? ' 

Governor Leaman. I don’t think we would 
get more than 60,000 or 60,000 horsepower. 

Mr. GREEN. I was particularly interested 
in your statements concerning the fact that 
this development would not be injurious to 
other transportation interests, and your 
broad scope of American thought for develop- 
ing the entire portion of our country. 
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Now, we have down my way a similar propo- 
sition as the St. Lawrence, as an outlet from 
the Gulf of Mexico—a canal across the State 
of Florida which would do for the south 
area the same thing as the St. Lawrence would 
do for the other area. 

I was wondering if the Governor had 
given thought to that and if he would ven- 
ture an opinion as to whether it would be a 
good thing to do or not. 

Governor LEHMAN. Congressman, I know 
too little about that to express any opinion. 

Mr. Green. But you would be for any im- 
provements generally, all over the United 
States, would you not? 

Governor LEHMAN. Certainly, where they 
are sound and where the improvements can 
be put to use on a sound, industrial eco- 
nomical and social basis. 

Mr. GREEN. I appreciate that. Now, we 
have in my congressional district 16 counties. 
One county has about half of the wealth— 
a city of 200,000 people. That county pays 
about half of the taxes. It is a clearing 
house for the other 15 counties in a way. 
And for a number of counties in south 
Georgia it is also a clearing house. It seems 
to me that New York State with its 25 per- 
cent tax payment toward the Federal Budget 
occupies a position as a clearing house and 
the fact that that wealth is in New York is 
a matter that makes it a clearing house for 
industry and finance and so forth, but New 
York’s ability to pay 25 percent is con- 
tingent upon the strength of the 47 other 
States surrounding it— don't you think that 
is the case? 

Governor LEHMAN. I said so earlier in the 
afternoon. 

Mr. GREEN. Now, these freight rates—I 
think the Governor and other Governors of 
that area were altogether out of keeping with 
the Governor’s present position today when 
at their conference they undertook to keep 
up higher and discriminatory freight rates 
5 the South than is enjoyed by other 

tates. 

Now, for instance, you can load in New York 
State a carload of brick and ship it to Florida 
on one rate and then load them back into 
the same car and send them back where 
they came from and pay twice as much 
money for freight, and that has caused New 
York State to develop and grow and have 
money and power. 

Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Chairman 3 

Mr. GREEN. But it has bled out of the 
southern part of this country all of its re- 
sources and all of its ability to ever have 
a self-maintained economy in that area. 

Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Chairman, I don’t think 
this is—— 

Mr. Green. I know it doesn’t sound good 
to you gentlemen who bled the southern 
part of this country. 

Mr. Prrrences. I don’t understand that the 
freight-rate question has any more to do 
with this bill than a bluebird and a robin out 
on the White House lawn. 

Mr. Green. The reason that New York pays 
25 percent of the taxes of this country is 
because of discriminatory freight rates. 

Mr. PITTENGER. That belongs before the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. 

Mr. Green. And the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has four members from the con- 
gested areas where it has only one member 
from other areas. 

Mr. PITTENGER. I am not arguing with you 
at all. I am simply saying let us get down 
to business, 

Mr. CULKIN. I want to join the gentleman's 
condemnation of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

The CHARMAN. Governor Lehman, we ap- 
preciate your very fine statement and thank 
you very much, 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Chairman, before Gov- 
ernor Lehman leaves, may I call attention 
to this: In the case of The United States of 
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America v. The Appalachian Electric Power 
Co., which was decided December 16, 1940, 
in the Supreme Court, Justice Reed delivered 
the opinion that the States owned the water 
power within their boundaries. What exam- 
ination I have been able to make of this de- 
cision since receiving it a few moments ago, 
it seems the Supreme Court holds the posi- 
tion that the water power in a navigable 
stream is incidental to the control of com- 
merce. 

Governor LEHMAN. Is that in the New River 
case? 

Mr. ANGELL. Yes; 
palachian Power Co. 

Governor LEHMAN, Mr. Chairman, may I 
express my appreciation of the very cour- 
teous hearing that has been given to me. 

The CHARMAN. Thank you very much, 
Governor Lehman, 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I also 
have before me the statement of Hon. 
Fiorello H. LaGuardia, mayor of the city 
of New York, appearing at page 1071 of 
the hearings to which I have referred. 
I ask unanimous consent to have Mayor 
LaGuardia’s statement printed in the 
Recorp at this point as a part of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF HON, FIORELLO H. LA GUARDIA, 
MAYOR OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Mayor LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I appear 
on behalf of and in support of H. R. 4927. I 
want to make it clear that my city is divided 
on this subject, and I assume full responsi- 
bility for appearing here today in support 
of the St. Lawrence River development. My 
own business advisory committee, known as 
the Mayor’s Business Advisory Committee of 
the City of New York, is on record in opposi- 
tion to this project. I want the record to 
show that. 

This subject is not new. Many of us have 
been giving a great deal of thought and study 
to it for many years and, like every other 
great project, it meets with opposition from 
those who know too much about it and those 
who know too little about it. 

My city has the greatest port 

The CHAMAN. Mr. Mayor, would you allow 
me to disturb you for a moment? I under- 
stand there is about to be a vote on a rule 
on the May bill. I am afraid our members 
will want to be on the floor. 

Mayor LaGuarpta. That is all right; I used 
to answer roll calls myself. 

(The committee thereupon took a recess 
for the purpose of answering a roll call.) 

The CHAMMAN. Are you ready to proceed, 
Mr. Mayor? 

Mayor LaGuarpra. As I was saying, Mr. 
Chairman and gentlemen, my city has the 
greatest port in the entire world. It is a 
typical port city. Surely I would not be 
endorsing this project if I had the slightest 
fear that it would injure my city as a port. 

I have not come to this conclusion in the 
last few minutes. Some of us, as I said be- 
fore, have been with this project for a great 
many years. It is natural that people might 
have a fear of competition. We are con- 
stantly confronted with that. At one time 
New York City was the only port on the At- 
lantic seaboard. Seventy-five years ago all of 
the ocean traffic, practically all, come into 
the port of New York. Since that time other 
great ports have developed on the Atlantic— 
Baltimore, Philadelphia, Boston, Charles- 
ton 

The CHAIRMAN. Norfolk. 

Mayor LAGVAnDrTA. Norfolk. There was a 
time when all the cotton came up North. 
Within the last 30 years I would say your 
great Gulf ports have developed and we are 
still in business as a port in New York City. 
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The CHAIRMAN. And you have continued to 
expand and grow. 

Mayor LAGUARDIA, We have several hundred 
millions of dollars of investment in our water- 
front property. I would say that 80 percent 
of it is owned by the city. During my time, 
during the past 714 years, I built several large 
new piers to accommodate the large ships and 
new business. 

I want to say this: That if there were no 
navigation problem in the St. Lawrence proj- 
ect, this committee would now be confronted 
with the same opposition only they would 
try to pick upon some other reason. Let us 
be frank about this. It is not navigation 
that is causing the opposition. That is not 
the reason. The real reason is the power 
feature. Remove the power feature and you 
would see the opposition disappear. So I 
am perfectly willing to discuss it on the 
merits. 

Any new, any improved means of trans- 
portation is an aid to commerce. The same 
with traffic. We build new parkways and new 
avenues in our large cities to ease up on 
traffic conditions and it creates more traffic. 
It was the boulevards and the parkways and 
the highways that were built in this coun- 
try that developed our motor-vehicle traffic 
and industry, and the same is true here. 

Now, granted that this new waterway will 
provide an additional avenue, and granted 


that it will be more economical to ship farm , 


produce and manufactured goods from the 
north-central section of the country through 
this new waterway, and granted, if you please, 
that the Atlantic ports would lose some of 
this traffic, it would still be a net gain to 
our commerce. 

Why? Because the more improved and eco- 
nomical means of transportation we can have 
with the other countries of the world, the 
better our foreign commerce condition will 
be. And it Just creates and creates more ex- 
port. So I want to make it very clear, and 
I realize and want to repeat that there is a 
division of opinion in my city on it, that I 
do not fear one bit this new waterway as 
interfering with or injuring any of the 
Atlantic seaboard ports. . 

Now, as to the power feature. I am strong 
for that, and I let the whole world know it. 
Power now is a necessity. When I was a little 
boy out in Arizona, some 55 years ago, I re- 
member when we had the first electric light. 
It was magic; it was a luxury. We still had 
the old kerosene lanterns in our home, and 
candle light. And I remember when I first 
went into the Government service, back in 
1904, electric light was still a luxury in 
Europe. Only a few of the first-class hotels 
had electric lights. Now, electric light and 
electric power is no longer a luxury. It isa 
necessity, It is just as much a part of our 
life as water. It is just as much a part of our 
public health as sunshine. And, gentlemen, 
‘ao group of people have the right to monop- 
olize sunshine and water. 

The time is coming so rapidly that this very 
necessary utility of life will be all publicly 
owned and publicly operated. If you send 
across the street to the Congressional Library, 
and get a history of the water-supply systems 
of this country, you will find that water went 
through the very same process, the very same 
opposition, the very same arguments against 
public ownership of water supply as power is 
now meeting. There was no difference at all, 
and there are now very few communities that 
have privately owned, privately operated 
water-supply systems. We had them in New 
York City at one time, and we still have a 
little bit of a section in Brooklyn that is 
served by a private water-supply corporation 
with a perpetual franchise. They won't last 
very long now. We provide water, the purest, 
in sufficient quantity to seven and one-half 
million people from a publicly owned, pub- 
licly operated water-supply systém, 

The magnitude of this project does not 
shock me at all, For at this very time, right 
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now at this very moment, we have in the 
course of construction an additional water- 
supply system in the Delaware River shed 
that will cost the city over two hundred and 
thirty or two hundred and forty million 
dollars. And as an engineering problem it is 
far more difficult than this one. This is per- 
fectly simple in comparison to the engineer- 
ing problems we have in our water-supply 
system, That will be completed in 2 years; 
we have been building it for 4 years. So the 
magnitude and cost of this, in this day and 
age, does not at all shock me. 

Mr. Kirwan. Is that the trapping of the 
Delaware River waters? 

Mayor LaGuarpta. That is in the water- 
shed; yes. 

We use, in New York City, about 1,200,000,- 
000 gallons of water a day. I only use that 
to illustrate that in this day and age we 
simply must adjust ourselves .to undertak- 
ings of gigantic proportions, 

Why are we so concerned and interested in 
this development? Frankly, because it is one 
of the very few remaining water projects to be 
developed, and we are greatly interested in 
that we want to see this power that is now 
going to waste utilized for the benefit of the 
people of our section of the country. 

This is a peculiar age that we are living in. 
It is a heart-breaking age. It has been a 
difficult one. But when the history of this 
country will be written, covering the period 
from 1934 to date, when all our little prob- 
lems, or what we consider problems, will 
long be forgotten, what will standout? I will 
tell you what will stand out: Muscle Shoals, 
Boulder Dam, Bonneville, and Grand Coulee; 
just as that period of building of the West 
following the 1849 era, the great development 
of our railroads reaching out West and build- 
ing a new continent stands out, and the little 
political differences, the little scandals of the 
railroads and the stock manipulations are all 
forgotten now. A great continent is there, 
and that is true in what we are doing now in 
harnessing and utilizing God's gift to this 
country on the St. Lawrence. 

Now, we simply cannot, with the present 
state of development of engineering and 
what has already been accomplished, stand 
idly by and permit another session of Con- 
gress to end and let the continued waste of 
power in the St. Lawrence flow into the At- 
lantic. It is wrong; it would be wrong to 
delay it any longer; and the opposition has 
delayed this year after year. First, you re- 
member, Mr, Chairman, they would come to 
Washington and would say, “Well, we have 
not studied it enough yet; let us get more 
information; we want more studies made.” 
We have had surveys and studies made, and 
survey after survey. Now, they cannot raise 
that point any more, and now that we have 
had all of these surveys made and we have 
had all of this study made, now we hear all 
of a sudden of a great interest in the Atlantic 
seaboard ports. I appreciate that interest, 
and I hope the same people will help me 
when we try to get a break in railroad rates 
to my port. I welcome such help, but it 
simply does not go. It is not genuine; it 
does not ring true. The real opposition is 
power, and that is why I favor it. Now, in 
1934, shortly after I left Congress, I assumed 
my duties as mayor, and I was on the job only 
a month and a half when some of my good 
friends thought they would put the mayor 
on the spot, and they asked him this: “Con- 
gressman, you have been shouting in Congress 
for the development of waterpower. How do 
you feel on the St. Lawrence now? You are 
mayor of New York. How do you feel on the 
St. Lawrence water power now?” Well, you 
know, I never hesitated to stick my chin out, 
and this is what I gave my political friends 
for comfort. Let me quote from a letter I 
wrote about a month and a half after I be- 
came mayor. 

Mr. Donpero. What year was that, Mr. 
Mayor? 
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Mayor LAGUARDIA. 1934. This was in a let- 
ter to Senator La Follette. [Reading:] 

“No special interest or agency claiming to 
speak for the city of New York is justified 
in opposing the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
Treaty on the ground that it is inimical to 
the welfare of the people of our city. 

“President Roosevelt and Governor Lehman 
are entirely correct in their public state- 
ments to the effect that the municipalities 
of this State will readily absorb cheap elec- 
tricity from the public power project on 
the St. Lawrence. 

“The joint report of the Federal Power 
Commission and the Power Authority of the 
State of New York shows that electricity can 
be generated on the St. Lawrence, transmit- 
ted, and delivered at the substation in New 
York City at a price of less than one-half 
cent per kilowatt-hour at 80-percent load 
factor. It would unquestionably benefit 
every consumer of electricity in the city of 
New York to hav2 this potential abundant 
supply of exceptionally cheap current avail- 
able through public development, The mere 
availability of St. Lawrence power would, in 
my opinion, provide the salutary force of 
public competition which has always resulted 
in lower electric rates for consumers. 

“To build dams in the St. Lawrence for the 
dual purposes of developing power now run- 
ning to waste and removing obstacles to navi- 
gation which today block off the access of the 
Great Lakes to the sea will admittedly save 
millions of dollars and reduce the cost of 
both power and navigation. 

“No official study has even been sponsored 
by the city of New York that supports the 
claim that completion of the seaway will in- 
jure the commerce and shipping of our port. 
We have one of the great natural harbors of 
the world, and it has been improved by the 
use of publicfunds. New York City is unique 
as a port and not afraid of inland competi- 
tion. Since 80 percent of the water-borne 
commerce of the United States is domestic 
rather than foreign trade,the extension of our 
seacoast into the Middle West will inevitably 
increase the profitable exchange of goods be- 
tween New York and the other great Amer- 
ican cities in the littoral of the Great Lakes. 

“A temporary or slight diversion of export 
and import tonnage does not justify, in my 
opinion, the obstructing of a national project 
so obviously in the interest of the United 
States as a whole. In the long run, it is cer- 
tain that New York City, as the metropolis 
ot the Nation, will benefit from economic re- 
covery and development in the Middle West.” 

I said that in 1934, and I stand by it now. 

The CHAIRMAN. Gentlemen, are there any 
questions. 

Mr. Donvero. I would like to ask a few 
questions? 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. Dondero. 

Mr. DonvEro. Mayor LaGuardia, there have 
been two types of fear expressed here, and you 
have touched on one of them. One is that 
the importation of cheap foreign manufac- 
tured goods will ruin the harbor cities of 
the Middle West, particularly those on the 
Great Lakes, and the other is that it would 
divert commerce from the coast ports, your 
own city of New York included. Do you care 
to comment on those statements? 

Mayor LAGUARDIA. As I have already stated, 
anything that will increase commerce with 
foreign countries, we all benefit by; and a 
slight diversion, if any, will not injure the 
seacoast ports, because the increased com- 
merce will more than offset that; and then, 
after all, it is not a 365-day proposition. 
They tell me it freezes up there sometimes, 
so that would not hurt us any, either. 

Mr. DoNbrno. In spite of that freezing, we 
still carry about 22 percent of the commerce 
of the United States on the Great Lakes, 

Mayor LaGuarpra, And if you can carry it 
more economically through a natural water- 
way, you are entitled to do it, 
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Mr. DonpEro. Now, your great port of New 
York has been exposed to cheap foreign prod- 
ucts since this Republic began. In spite ot 
that, you have grown and expanded to be 
the greatest port in the world. 

Mayor- LAGUARDIA, The importation ot 
cheap products is never local. That is na- 
tional. They tell me the tariff has taken 
care of that, somewhat. 

Mr. DonprEro. Yes; we have heard of that, 
although it is somewhat quiescent now. 

Mr. RANKIN. That is taken care of; it is 
destroyed. 

Mr. Donvero, That is all, Mr. Chairman, 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. Smith. 

Mr, SMITH. Mayor LaGuardia, I infer from 
your statement that you think that the real 
opposition to this St. Lawrence project ema- 
nates from the private power interests? 

Mayor LAGUARDIA. That is my opinion. 

Mr. Smiru. I believe you stated that if you 
restricted this project only to the navigation 
feature and abandoned the power feature, 
why, a lot of that opposition would dis- 
appear? 

Mayor LAGUARDIA, There is no doubt in my 
mind about that. 

Mr. Smiru. Is it your opinion, then, that 
the railroads are not seriously opposed to it? 

Mayor LAGUARDIA, Let me tell you about 
the railroads, They started thinking about 
5 or 6 years ago. If the management of the 
railroads had paid more attention to the 
turning of the wheels of the railroads instead 
of the turn of the stock ticker, they would 
not be in the mess they are in today. 

Mr. Surrk. It is your opinion that a lot 
of their opposition is not justified? 

Mayor LAGUARDIA. Well, we cannot stop 
progress, The railroad managers cannot even 
adjust competition among themselves; they 
cannot adjust their own business, and then 
they have the nerve to come up before a 
committee of Congress and try to stop prog- 
ress because a natural way of transportation 
is to be developed. The railroad managers 
are nice fellows, but they should have started 
thinking 45 or 50 years ago. 

Mr. SMITH. Thank you, Mr. Mayor. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there any further 
questions? 

Mr. SCHULTE. I have no questions, Mr, 
Chairman, 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. PETERSON? 

Mr. PETERSON, I have no questions. 

The CHAIRMAN, Mr. BENDER? 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Mayor, I understand the 
Merchants Association of New York City is 
against this project. Do you think they are 
controlled by the Power Trust? 

Mayor LAGUARDIA, No; but they are in- 
fluenced. 

Mr. BENDER. You think they have some 
connection with the Power Trust? 

Mayor LaGuarpra, Oh, yes; they are very 
friendly; we know each other in New York, 
you know. The merchants association is a 
great association. It is very helpful to me. 
We do not always agree, and, of course, when 
they do not agree they must be wrong. 

Mr. BENDER. The mayor is aware of the fact 
that there are some forty-odd associations in 
New York which have passed resolutions 
against this project. You would not say 
that is entirely due to the Power Trust it- 
self? 

Mayor LaGuarpia. No; as I said in my 
opening statement, but they did oppose my 
efforts to build a publicly owned and publicly 
operated power plant in the city of New York, 

I will tell you what they did, Mr. Chair- 
man, and this is interesting. For some time, 
in New York State, and my New York col- 
leagues will appreciate this, we have been 
fencing around trying to get public owner- 
ship of power plants, and so, finally, we got 
a law permitting a municipality, on a refer- 
endum yote, to build publicly owned power 
plants, Auburn and other cities had refer- 
endum votes, and the power companies went 
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out, and this is the way they met the issue: 
“Do not vote ‘aye’ on this referendum; it 
will be a burden on the taxpayers. You are 
going to be liable, and the politicians cannot 
run the business,” They can with guaran- 
teed rates. “Vote against it, because it is 
going to increase your tax rate,” and they 
defeated the referendum in several Cities. 
So I come along, and I submit a referendum 
not pledging the credit of the city, taking it 
out of any possible loss, making it self- 
financing, and self-liquidating, and what 
did they do? They took me up to the court 
of appeals, holding that it must be a charge 
and a pledge on the city of New York. They 
wanted to avoid competition. We have had 
it pretty hard in New York State. Let me 
tell you this, Mr. Chairman, they had à 
nice tie-up until 1934, when I became mayor 
of that town. Do you know what I found? 
I have slapped $180,000,000 in increased as- 
sessed valuation on their property, and that 
is what I retrieved after going through the 
courts. 

In other words, the public utilities of my 
town were underassessed by $180,000,000, 
and now they are paying their taxes, not 
getting out of them. Let me tell you some. 
thing else about the situation in 1934 when 
I came in. We have one contract for the 
lighting of our public buildings, and the 
United States Government has a contract for 
the lighting of the Federal buildings. Lo 
and behold! Their rates were just as exces- 
sive in the one case as the other. They 
sent a contract to the city and told me to 
take it or leave it. I said, “Leave it; we 
won't sign it.” They said, “We will shut off 
your lights in the city,” and I said, “You do, 
and we will take you over.” In the mean- 
time, the Treasury Department, which has 
charge of the public buildings, had the same 
proposition presented to them. So I went 
down to Washington. I saw the President, 
and we exchanged troubles, power troubles, 
and I said, “Now, what do you say if we 
build a power plant just for public use?” 
It was a brilliant idea. So, we took a blue- 
print, and, Mr. Chairman, I can tell you this, 
now that it is all over, we made a picture of 
a power plant, and I had Admiral Backen- 
haus come down to New York to put it up. 
He had a lot of blueprints under his arm. 
We said we were going to build a power plant, 
located so we could light the city streets and 
Federal buildings. I took off $3,000,000 from 
my bill that year, and a million dollars a 
year ever sfhce, on a blueprint. You can 
imagine what we are going to do with a dam. 

Mr. Benver. It was not necessary for the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway to do 
that. 

Mayor LaGvuarpra. No; but I needed these 
blueprints, and this [indicating map of the 
St. Lawrence project] will help a lot. 

Mr. BENDER. You know, Mr. Mayor, we have 
& lot of respect for you, at times you have 
been a good Republican. 

Mayor LAGUARDIA. I sat on that side of the 
House. 

Mr. BENDER. One of my colleagues here 
said, “You better not tangle with him be- 
cause he is quick on the trigger,” and I said, 
“Yes, and I respect him for it.” 

ee LAGUARDIA, I am a very timid, gentle 
soul. 

Mr. BENDER. You are all right. I remember 
back in 1932 the President, himself, said 
that mounting debt was an undesirable 
thing; is that not a factor? 

Mayor LAGUARDIA, It is. 

Mr. BENDER. Do you not believe that? The 
President was frank enough to concede that 
the taxes were paid by the sweat of every 
man’s brow. 

Mayor LAGUARDIA. That is right. 

Mr. BENDER. And these large projects, like 
the St. Lawrence, of course, cost the country 
a tremendous amount of money. Do you 
think that is desirable to go on developing 
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more of these projects and having the debt 
continue to mount? 

Mayor LAGUARDIA. I do believe, with all my 
soul, that this will more than pay for itself. 
You cannot take a gigantic proposition like 
this and measure it in the term of 1 fiscal 
year. You cannot measure this in 50 years. 
This project will be here, gentlemen, for sev- 
eral hundred years. Now, as I said before, 
the amount is not staggering. I have spent 
many times this amount in 7 years in my 
own city. 

I have something to show for it, and my 
projects are self-liquidating, the Tri-Borough 
Bridge, the Whitestone Bridge, the Henry 
Hudson project, and the Marine-Brooklyn 
project are all self-liquidating. We started 
with one and built it, and it is paying for 
itself. They are all paying for themselves. 
The Thirtieth Street tunnel will pay for it- 
self. What is 40 years in a tunnel sunk under 
the river? We are building now the Battery- 
Brooklyn tunnel, and it is going to cost $84,- 
000,000, It does not stagger us; it will pay for 
itself, and the St. Lawrence will pay for itself. 

Gentlemen, these are challenges. When 
God made the world He was working on a 
7-day week, and He did not quite complete 
it. He left something for man to do, and we 
are going there now on the St. Lawrence to 
do that work. The water was put there, the 
fall was put there for a purpose, and the 
human mind has conceived and developed 
possibilities to use this weight, this power, to 
turn a wheel which generates electricity. 
It is a challenge. We have got to complete 
this job. Mr. Congressman, that is one con- 
tribution to the next generation for all the 
other mistakes that we are leaving. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Mayor, using your judg- 
ment, you would be in favor of all of these 
projects, everywhere throughout the country, 
building all of them? 

Mayor LAGUARDIA. Oh, yes. 

Mr. BENDER. You believe in public owner- 
ship? 

Mayor LaGuarpia. I believe in public own- 
ership of water, light, air, and access. 

Mr. BENDER. Do you believe, and I am not 
being facetious 

Mayor LaGvuarpia (interposing). No. 

Mr. BxND ER (continuing). That most of 
these utility interests are crooked? 

Mayor LAGUARDIA, I will say this, they have 
& bad reputation. 

Mr. BENDER, Just like some politicians, is 
not that correct? 

Mayor LAGUARDIA. I don't get along with 
politicians very well. 

Mr. BENDER. Some candidates are notori- 
ously forgetful after election; is not that a 
fact, Mr. Mayor? 

Mayor LaGUARDTA. Well, it is almost a rule, 
unless once in a while some of us provide an 
exception. 

Mr. BENDER. Now, Mr. Mayor, you referred 
to the period of 1934 to 1940 in which you 
enumerated several things that you thought 
would stand out? 

Mayor LAGUARDIA, I do think so. 

Mr. BENDER. Do you not think the great un- 
employment in this country will stand out 
as well as one of the features of that era? 

Mayor LaGuarpiA, No; it was the result of 
the mistakes of the previous era. 

Mr. BENDER. You do not think we are mak- 
ing the same mistakes now? 

Mayor LAGUARDIA. I hope not. 


Mr. GavaGan. In other words, for years pre- 
vious to 1934 a backlog was accumulating, 
those things were happening then. 

Mayor LAGUARDIA; There was a school of 
thought in this country that saw this thing 
coming. There was a small group in the 
House that saw it coming, and they were 
called obstructionists and alarmists, but any 
student of economy, or any sudent of con- 
ditions, saw what was going on in that period 
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from 1921 and 1922 up to tae time that the 
crash came, and it was inevitable. 

Now, that brings up another subject, 
Right now when we have this artificial stim- 
ulus by reason of the defense program creat- 
ing employment and work, we must start 
planning to meet the situation when that 
period is over, and it will be over sometime. 
It just cannot continue indefinitely, and we 
must not make the same mistake again. It 
is going to require, gentlemen, very drastic 
treatment, but we have all of the experience 
of the after-war period of the 1920's. We 
have learned a great deal during the last 
few years. 

So, right now, there ought to be people 
thinking about this, those who have the 
time to think it out, and we ought to have 
all of our blueprints ready and all of our 
plans ready, so that when the desired mo- 
ment comes, when this troubled war condi- 
tion rights itself, all we have to do is pull 
our plans out of the drawer and put them 
into operation. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Mayor, until the Govern- 
ment started its defense program, why was 
there no expansion in the heavy industries? 
That is, the heavy industries were practically 
at a standstill. 

Mayor LaGvuarp1a. I would not say that. If 
you will take the amount of public works 
started from 1934 on, koth through P, W. A. 
and W. P. A., I am sure you will agree that 
if it had not been for the Government's fore- 
sight and vision in keeping these industries 
alive, we would have had another condition 
in this country too terrible to contemplate. 

Mr. BENDER. The National Manufacturers 
Association made a survey of the heavy 
industries only about 3 years ago, and at 
that time they gave several reasons for the 
heavy industries being at a standstill. They 
made a survey among their own people. The 
reply was that high taxation consumed the 
greater part of their income. How much of 
our national income would you say is con- 
sumed by taxes now? 

Mayor LAGUARDIA. All that is necessary. 
You have got to tax. That is your only source 
of revenue; you cannot run a government 
unless you do tax. What they meant to say 
was that they were unable to adjust them- 
selves to a new economic level. 

It was not until comparatively recently, 
and that was after the enactment of the con- 
stitutional amendment, that we ever had an 
income tax in this country, and in the be- 
ginning it was very, very mild. I think you 
will remember, Mr. Chairman, that when we 
passed the act of 1917 we thought it was 
shocking then, and yet, in comparison with 
what is coming, that tax law was mild. Well, 
now, they simply have to adjust themselves 
to a new economic level. 

Do you know that during the development 
of this country, following the Civil War and 
just prior to the Civil War, 15 and 20 per- 
cent interest was considered nothing? All of 
that is changed. Now you have to meet new 
conditions. The exploitation of labor is no 
longer recognized as being a smart thing 
in industry., We now believe in and see 
the necessity of paying decent wages. It 
is an economic adjustment which will have 
to be made in the entire world. Other 
countries have gone through it, and we are 
going through it now. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Mayor, you spoke of the 
growth of New York City. What would you 
say contributed most to the city’s growth? 

Mayor LaGvuarpia. Do you want me to tell 
you? 

Mr. BENDER. Yes. 

Mayor LaGvuarpia. Immigration and the ex- 
ploitation of those immigrants; my parents 
were among them. That is what made it. 

Mr. BENDER. You do not believe that pro- 
viding them with employment was a fac- 
tor 

Mayor LAGUARDIA. Of course I do. 
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Mr. BENDER. And individual initiative? My 
father was with one concern for 52 years. 
He was just an average man, but we had 
opportunities, you and I, in this country for 
advancement through hard work. We had 
an opportunity to make something of our- 
selves in a small way. 

Mayor LAGUARDIA. That is right, but I think 
that opportunity still exists in our country. 

Mr. BENDER. You think it exists to as great 
an extent as it did a few years back? 

Mayor LAGUARDIA. I certainly do; because 
we have a great many more opportunities for 
free education and better and more avenues; 
but if you just judge it on enormous in- 
comes of a few individuals at the expense 
of a great mass exploited, then I say that 
that particular individual opportunity prop- 
erly does not exist any longer. 

Mr. EENDER. Your State and mine, and I 
come from Ohio, are fine examples of States 
that legislated and acted against that ex- 
ploitation many, many years ago, over a long 
period of time. 

Mayor LAGUARDIA, Yes. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Mayor, that brings me to 
another question. I come from the city of 
Cleveland, and a great part of our income 
goes toward the payment of interest on our 
debt. We have been borrowing and bor- 
rowing, as many American cities have, and I 
no not believe New York is an exception. 
How long do you think we can keep that up 
without one of these days having a day of 
reckoning? 

Mayor LAGUARDIA. Oh, it all depends on 
what you borrow for. If you are going to 
borrow for current expenses, you cannot keep 
it up very long. If you are borrowing pru- 
dently for public improvements, then, of 
course, you can keep it up indefinitely. I 
am speaking now of where you have limited 
borrowing capacity fixed by constitutional 
or other limitations. Now, in my city, surely, 
we have a large bonded indebtedness. The 
interest and amortization alone require 
$160,000,000, but we have something back 
of it. We have a railroad system that cost 
and is worth about $1,600,000,000. If you 
subtract that from the bonded indebtedness 
of New York City, then you will see that our 
bonded indebtedness is very small, but when 
you come to a sovereign State where you have 
unlimited borrowing capacity, that is, with- 
out limitations of constitutional provision, 
then your borrowing must be measured in 
terms of what you have back of it. In the 
ease of the United States Government, you 
have back of it the entire commonwealth 
of the country, and when you come to a 
project like this, then you have dollar per 
dollar back of it, and you have not im- 
poverished, you have enriched the Nation, 

So, that is not our trouble, Our trouble 
with the cities and with the States, in many 
instances, is that they borrow for current ex- 
penses. I do not do that, and some of my 
older colleagues appreciate how distasteful 
it was for me to impose taxes on my city in 
order to meet current expenses, but I have 
done it, and I live within my means. 

Mr. BENDER. Members of my own church 
got so that they could not worship in a small 
church. They borrowed money to build a 
beautiful, monumental building. We still 
owe several hundred thousand dollars, Be- 
fore 1929 there was great expansion. Our 
cities built great auditoriums and stadiums 
with borrowed money. We got the “bigger 
and better than ever’’ fever. Some of us still 
have the fever. This project is an evidence 
of that. We borrow to build. Do you not 
think that it is about time to call a halt to 
that sort of thing, in the light of the fact 
that 39 percent of our Government expendi- 
tures are paid by borrowed money? 

Mayor LAGUARDIA, Well, I would not build 
questionable projects. I would only con- 
struct good projects, and then you are per- 
fectly safe. 
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Mr. Gavadax. You think a beautiful me- 
morial church, built to the worship of God, 
is worth any price, do you not? 

Mayor LAGUARDIA. Well, I do not think any- 
one loaning the money ought to take interest 
on it. 

Mr. RANKIN. 1 thought we had the separa- 
tion of church and state in this country, and 
I would like to get back to this project, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. BENDER. As an active churchman, I be- 
lieve the best investment we in America can 
make is to build churches. I am just using 
that as an illustration. Some of our gov- 
ernmental agencies are going broke as a 
result of our paying 39 percent of our ex- 
penses with borrowed money. 

Mayor LAGUARDIA. It all depends on how 
prudently it is spent. 

Mr. BENDER. Why would you say that our 
banks today are filled with idle money? 

Mayor LaGvuarpra. Well, there are many 
reasons for that. You know, we used to 
think that our big financiers and bankers 
were wizards. They were, as long as the go- 
ing was good, and the first time they were 
caught they were helpless. We must be fair; 
a great many restrictions have been put on 
them; but many of our banks have become 
pawn shops. They have to have more col- 
lateral than you borrow to make a loan, and 
under such conditions, of course, it follows 
that they hade a great deal of liquid money. 

Mr. BENDER. It is not the bank; it is the 
people who are putting their money there, 
who refuse to invest in enterprises that refuse 
to make the wheels go around. 

Mayor LaGvARD TA. It is not the people who 
refuse. Since when do the banks consult the 
depositors on their investments? 

Mr. BENDER. But the depositors keep their 
money in the banks rather than putting their 
money out to work. 

Mayor LaGuarpia. Well, now, awhile ago it 
is true that the people used to put their 
money out to work, but you cannot blame 
them in view of the terrible licking they 
took after the crash. Today they are protected 

to a certain extent, now that the flotation of 
bond issues and the promotion of stock is 
under control and supervision, so that ave- 
nue has been closed, but hundreds of bil- 
lions of dollars have been lost through this 
believing public who did put their money to 
work. If they do make an investment now, 
they know that the facts on which they 
were induced to invest are reasonably true. 
Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to make a point of order, that these are 
questions that ought to be propounded be- 
fore the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, and are so far afield from the question 
under investigation by this committee that 
I think it ought to be stopped. We have al- 
ready gone through the gentleman's church, 
and now we are going through his bank. It 
has absolutely nothing to do with this proj- 
ect. 

Mr. BENDER. It is pertinent, because we are 
spending the taxpayers’ money here to the 
extent of anywhere from three hundred mil- 
lion to a billion dollars. 

Mr. Rankin. I make the point of order that 
if he wants to ask any questions that are 
pertinent to this issue of power or transpor- 
tation, all right, but if he is going to ramble 
around through his bank or through his 
church, I am going tc make a point of order 
that it is not pertinent to the matter under 
investigation. 

Mr. BENDER. The gentleman is not being 
funny. 

Mr. RANKIN. And the gentleman is not be- 
ing either profound or funny. 

Mr. BENDER. With all of his facetiousness 
he does not impress me at all. I will say 
this to you that certainly it is apropos to 
the issue, this Government spending. 
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Do you not believe, Mr. Mayor, that we 
have reached the peak of Government spend- 
ing and the point where we have to stop, 
look, and listen before we take on any more 
projects and burden the American taxpayer 
generally to a greater extent than he is al- 
ready burdened? 

Mayor LAGUARDIA. Not if the project is use- 
ful and desirable and self-liquidating. 

Mr. GREEN. May I ask a question, Mr. 
Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. Green. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Mayor, 1 was interested in 
your statements about the general develop- 
ment of our country and the proper develop- 
ment of projects being for the benefit of all 
of the country, and I was particularly im- 
pressed by the statements of the gentleman 
concerning worth-while projects which are 
self-liquidating. I believe with you that the 
moneys we invest in them give us a double 
value. Now, we have a project in Florida that 
I believe the gentleman is pretty well familiar 
with. 

The CHARMAN. What is it, Mr. Green? 

Mr. GREEN. I am surprised that the Chair- 
man does not know, having been exposed to 
it for so many years, but this project has 
been approved by the Board of Engineers, 
and the Chief of Engineers appeared before 
our committee, together with the Chief of 
Staff, and said it was of tremendous national- 
defense value. and transportation-wise men 
said it would have a million dollars a year in 
transportation, and it was said it was a self- 
liquidating coal project, or peat, which would 
liquidate in 40 years the investments. Those 
who know about transportation say it will 
carry twice the tonnage of the Panama Canal, 
and that has never been questioned, a proj- 
ect where we will have an investment of 
about $150,000,000 or $160,000,000. 

Mayor LAGUARDIA, A sea-level canal? 

Mr. GREEN. Yes; and this committee has 
now three times approved it, and it is now 
ready to go should Congress approve it. Now, 
I wonder if the gentleman believes that the 
general philosophy that he has mentioned 
here about developments would apply to that 
canal the same as to the St. Lawrence? 

Mayor LAGUARDIA. I take it you refer to the 
Florida ship canal? 

Mr. GREEN, I refer to the Florida ship 
canal; yes. 

Mayor LaGuarDIA. I have heard a great deal 
about that from General Somervell. He was 
down there digging it, and then somehow he 
got through. I had him up in New York, 
and he was building things for us up there. 
Of course, the gentleman knows that every- 
thing he ever offered on the floor of the 
House I always supported more or less. 

Mr. GREEN. Now, there is one further ques- 
tion which is not proper here, perhaps, but 
I hope the committee will bear with me, and 
I ask this question because the committee is 
all interested in it. 

I think Mayor LaGuardia is the best in- 
formed in foreign affairs and in American 
affairs of any man in this country. Now, 
there may be men in America that know as 
much about America as he does, and there 
may be men in Europe who know as much 
about Europe as he does, but combined to- 
gether he is the A man. 

I wonder if you would venture any view 
or guess as to how long this conflict may last? 
I mention that in connection with our na- 
tional defense program. Can you give us 
any estimate as to how long this conflict 
may last? 

Mayor LAGUARDIA. I will say to my col- 
league that I did venture into the field of 
foreign affairs some 5 years ago, whereupon 
the Department of State was called upon by 
a representative of a foreign government to 
apologize for the statement of the mayor of 
the city of New York. So, since that time 
Cordell Hull and I have made an agreement, 
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Cordell Hull to attend to foreign affairs, and 
I to clean the streets of New York. But the 
war cannot get over too quick to suit me. 

Mr. Hatt. I notice in Governor Lehman's 
testimony that he said the Department of 
Commerce reported that New York City 
might lose 1,800,000 tons of shipping a year, 
foreign shipping, if this project is completed. 

Assuming that to be true what, in round 
figures, would that mean in loss of money to 
the city of New York each year? 

Mayor LaGuarpia. What is the total ton- 
nage? 

Mr. Harr. It is about 8 percent of the for- 
eign-borne traffic of New York City. That is 
the Department of Commerce report, 

Mayor LaGuarpia. I do not agree with that 
figure, if you mean a net loss in tonnage. 
There has been a falling off of ocean trafiic, 
I would say, ever since the World War, and 
the reason for that is there is less importing 
and exporting of specialized goods. The ex- 
porting and importing now is generally lim- 
ited to native products. In the old days we 
exported harvesters, sewing machines, cash 
registers, and a great many manufactured 
goods like that. 

Now, as you are aware, a license is given toa 
foreign country and they manufacture there. 
You gentlemen who have traveled in Europe 
will recall seeing all over Europe Singer sew- 
ing machine, Remington typewriter, McCor- 
mick harvester, and Ford tractor factories, 
so that we have declined in ocean business 
for some time. I do not see what figures they 
have to estimate any net loss on at this time, 
It is highly speculative. 

Mr. HALL. I assume their figures to be ċor- 
rect. 

Mayor LaGvarpia. I suppose the loss would 
be corresponding in percentage, 

Mr. HALL. How much would it be in dollars 
if you could tell us? 

Mayor LAGUARDIA, I could not tell you that. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Mayor, you spoke about rail- 
road rates a moment ago. You said you 
would like some assistance in relation to 
railroad rates. 

Mayor LAGUARDIA. I could use some, 

Mr. HALL, I served with Mr. Gavacan in the 
New York State Legislature, and I think we 
have the best labor laws in the country, and 
I think we have some of the highest taxes 
in the country. 

Mayor LAGUARDIA. I do not think so. You 
take the weighted percentage, and we just 
blow that theory right up. 

Mr. HALL. What do you think is causing a 
8 of our industries to leave New York 

ity 

Mayor LaGuarora. It is not so. I can give 
you figures on that. That is a lot of real- 
estate propaganda in some of the neighbor- 
ing States. It is just not so as to our city. 

Mr. Hatt. Is it not a fact that our Attor- 
ney General appeared before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on the Railroad Rate 
case and brought out just that thing? 

Mayor LaGuarora. I think what the Attor- 
ney General pointed out was the decided ad- 
vantage that we have on those freight rates. 
By the way, we just won the Lighterage case, 
as you know. We are getting a pretty rough 
deal. Our friends to the south are getting 
the benefit of that. There is no question 
about that. I have been up against this talk 
about manufacturers leaving town so long 
that every time a manufacturer quarrels with 


“his wife he comes down to the city hall and 


says, “I am going to leave New York, I am 
going away.” But it is not so. 

Mr. Hatt. Just to give us an idea of the 
size of the job you have up there, what is the 
bonded indebtedness of New York City? 

Mayor LaGvarpia. A little over $2,000,000,- 
000. 


Mr. Haun. A little over $2,000,000,000? 
Mayor LAGUARDIA., Yes; but we have some- 
thing to show for it; that is, a water system, 
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a subway, and other substantial public in- 
vestments. 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. RANKIN. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mayor LaGuardia, just before 
you and I came to Congress 

Mayor LaGuarpra (interposing). They did 
not get along so well then, did they? 

Mr. RANKIN. They did not. 

Cleveland, Ohio, the city from which the 
gentleman from Ohio comes, also made an 
investment, and at that time it had one of the 
most distinguished men in this Nation as its 
mayor, Tom Johnson, whom you and I always 
revered, They put in a municipal light and 
power system, and I have the record of it 
before me now. They had invested $12,688,- 
641, and it has been paid down, unlike the 
churches to which the gentlemen referred, 
and the banks to which he referred, it has 
been paid down to $2,745,352. They have the 
lowest rates of any city east of the Rocky 
Mountains outside of the Tennessee Valley 
area, and that is the same system, as I un- 
derstand it, that you have been advocating 
in the city of New York; is that correct? 

Mayor LaGuarpia. That is right. 

Mr. RANKIN. Now, I have pointed out time 
and time again that if all of the people of 
Ohio received their electricity at the same 
rates provided by this municipal plant in 
Cleveland they would save around $40,000,000 
a year, just the people in Ohio. So, the 
gentleman from Cleveland has had the wrong 
crowd making his investments. He ought 
to have Tom Johnson back there making his 
investments for him, and Newton Baker to 
handle the financial end of it. 

Mr. Benper. And there have been Repub- 
licans operating that all the time. 

Mr. RANKIN. There have been Republicans 
running those churches and banks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Have they run the 
churches, Mr. RANKIN? 

Mayor LaGuarpis. It is true that either 
a Republican or a Democratic administration 
can run a power plant economically for 
the benefit of the people, just as it is true 

that it makes no difference where your power 
gang is, whether you have a Republican or 
a Democratic administration, they get away 
with it. 3 

Mr. RANKIN. I will tell you what they will 
do; they will go out and pick out a Demo- 
crat and nominate him for President, the 
Power Trust will. I have seen them do it 
in the last year. I say that advisedly. 

Mayor LaGuardia, I think you and I un- 
derstand each other on the power question, 
because I expressed my views awhile ago, 
and I have heard you express them time and 
time again when you were in the House, 
They talk about going down into the Fed- 
eral Treasury and getting money to develop 
this power. As a matter of fact, this power 
sold at the rate mentioned by the Army 
engineers would pay this entire investment 
back to the Government, would it not, over 
a period of 50 years? 

Mayor LAGUARDIA. Fifty years. 

Mr. RANKIN, And that would leave them 
one of the greatest developments of ancient 
or modern times. 

Mayor LAGUARDIA. That is right. 

Mr. RANKIN. Now, I have just looked at 
the figures of the Army engineers, General 
Robins, who is sitting behind you, and it 
shows that this power can be delivered to 
the city of New York at 3.132 mills per 
kilowatt-hour, or, we will say, 3.14 mills 
per kilowatt-hour. That is wholesale. 

Now, that is much cheaper than any of 
this power in the Tennessee as turned over 
to the municipalities in that area. 

The city of New York is just as capable 
of distributing this power if turned over to 
them as Cleveland, Ohio, or Tupelo, Miss., 
is it not? 

Mayor LAGUARDIA. Absolutely. 

Mr. RANKIN. So, if this power were turned 
over, if it were delivered to the city of 
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New York, if you had a municipal system, 
as you will have without doubt ultimately, 
and this power were laid down there at that 
price, you could distribute at the Ontario 
rates or the T. V. A. rates, or the Bonne- 
ville, or Tacoma rates, without loss on your 
investment, could you not? 

Mayor LaGvuarpia. It is my feeling we could. 

Mr. RANKIN. I have just gone over the 
rates with you here, and it shows that the 
householder in the city of New York, or 
throughout the State of New York, only uses 
about 65 kilowatt-hours of electricity a 
month. I do not know what it is through- 
out the T. V. A. area, but in my town it is 
178 kilowatt-hours a month. That is resi- 
dential. 

Mayor LaGuarpra. They use it for cooking, 
too? 

Mr. Ranxry. We use it for cooking and 
washing, refrigerating, and also heating our 
houses. ` 

Mayor LaGvarpra, You will find that the 
difference in our city is we use mostly gas 
for cooking, and there is no reason for that. 

Mr. Ranxrn. Another reason is that your 
rates are so high, 

Mayor LaGuarpi. That is right. 

Mr. RANKIN. That you cannot use it for 
heating purposes at all, and many families 
cannot use it for refrigerating. 

Mayor LaGvuarpia. And do not forget that 
the same interests own the gas companies. 

Mr. RANRKIN. Certainly; and that exactly 
the same persons are down here and they 
have the same agents down here to fight this 
project just as they had them down here to 
fight the T. V. A. While we were having 
those hearings we had one excited gentle- 
man come before this committee who said 
that he represented the railroad brotherhoods, 
and went back and wrote me a letter against 
flood control on the Tombigbee River, as if 
it would hurt the railroads. I am going to 
read it again. I understand that he is going 
to testify in opposition to this, and I am 
going to read it then. 

Now, I have some figures here that I want 
to call your attention to. I have the rates 
for the city of New York. I believe you 
would call it the Queens, would you not? 

Mayor LAGUARDIA. Queens is a part of New 
York City. 

Mr. RANRTIN. In Queens; and I also have 
the rates here for the T. V. A. area—the 
T. V. A. rates. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Chairman, you will notice 
that I am not objecting to any of this. 

Mr. RANKIN. You ought not to, because this 
is on the subject. 

Mr. BENDER. What subject? 

Mr. RANRIN. I want to call this to your 
attention, if I may. 

For instance, in the city of New York 40 
kilowatt-hours of electricity per months costs 
$2.24; in Tupelo it costs $1. 

In New York 250 kilowatt-hours a month 
costs $8.67; in Tupelo it costs $4.25; and 500 
kilowatt-hours in New York City costs $13.47, 
and in Tupelo $6.18. 

Now, those are the residential consumers. 

We turn over now to the commercial con- 
sumers—the forgotten men in this electric 
game are the men who pay commercial rates, 
and I find that 1,500 kilowatt-hours a month 
in New York City costs $88.17. 

Probably I had better go back and say 150 
kilowatt-hours a month in New York City 
costs $8.28, in Tupelo it costs $1.75; 375 kilo- 
watt-hours a month costs $19.57 in New 
York—that is for the merchant, the hotel 
operator, the restaurant operator, the filling 
stations, garage operators, people who pay 
commercial rates. If they use 375 kilowatt- 
hours a month it costs them $19.57, in Tupelo 
it costs $8.28; 750 kilowatt-hours in New 
York City costs $44.54, in Tupelo it costs 
$13.2; 1,500 kilowatt-hours a month in New 
York City, or in Queens, costs $88.17; in 
Tupelo it costs $21.90, 
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That is the reason they do not like to hear 
me talk about electricity on this committee. 

Now let us turn over and see what it costs 
a man who pays in the higher brackets. 

A commercial consumer in Queens, who 
uses 6,000 kilowatt-hours a month pays 
$179.54 a month; in Tupelo, where you have 
the T. V. A. rates, instead of paying $179.54 
he would pay $78. 

Now, that gives you an idea of the difference 
in what it means to have the St. Lawrence 
inland waterway developed and this power 
made available to the people of New York, 
and what it means to let it run waste to 
the sea throughout the next few generations. 

Mayor LAGUARDIA. That is right. 

Mr. RANKIN. I find that in Jacksonville, 
Fla.—I want to call your attention to this 
Jacksonville, Fla., has one of the great mu- 
nicipal systems of this country. It only 
makes one mistake. It tries to make money 
out of it. 

Mayor LaGuarDIA, Most of the city’s income 
comes from their electric plant. 

Mr. RANKIN. They use it to pay taxes on 
vacant lots and on the other fellow’s prop- 
erty. 

In other words, they pick the pockets of 
the consumers, you understand, to pay the 
taxes on the other fellow's property, and that 
is exactly what we protested against and that 
is what we have prevented in the Tennessee 
Valley area. 

Jacksonville has a plant valued at $15.224,- 
000. The debt on that plant is $3,873,000. 

It has rates which compare with or are 
lower than the rates in the Queens. 

Last year the city of Jacksonville produced 
and sold electricity to the amount of 
$4,134,838. Its operating expenses were 
$1,519,041. It made a gross, had a gross earn- 
ing of $2,216,797; gross earning only. 

Then for depreciation it allowed $42,157. 
That left a net earning out of $4,134,838— 
left a net earning of $2,573,000. 

Jacksonville hauls its fuel from Louisiana 
or California or Texas, because there is no 
fuel produced in Florida, and yet their mu- 
nicipal plant pays more than 50 percent; and 
has the lowest rates or among the lowest rates 
in Florida, and makes a profit of 50 percent 
or more, 

It paid taxes to the amount, or it gave free 
service to the amount of $100,000. 

It paid taxes of $57,000 and still turned into 
the city treasury $1,780,000. 

Now, that gives an idea as to what can be 
done even on the rates you are paying in 
New York; but you cannot do it and keep up 
all of these holding companies, and finance 
all of this propaganda and finance all of these 
fake lawsuits and hire all of these lawyers, 
and all of these agents that have been over 
the country to carry on the propaganda that 
they have carried on here in opposition to 
public power or to cheap rates ever since you 
and I have been working on this. 

Mayor LAGUARDIA., You are telling me. 

Mr. Green. Mr. Rankin, in that connection, 
will you yield? < 

Mr. RANKIN. I will yield; yes. 

Mr. Green. Down in Miamia, Fla., where a 
private concern owns a plant they pay the 
highest rates in the United States. 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes. 

Mr. GREEN. And furthermore, in that con- 
nection, the power properties that they 
bought a few years ago were valued at about 
$21,000,000 or $22,000,000. They supple- 
mented that investment by repairs and en- 
largements to the extent of some $3,000,600 
and turned around and issued $48,000,000 
worth of bonds and sold them and left no 
investment at all, and now they are making 
100 cents on the dollar, 

Mr. RANKIN. The day the Commonwealth 
& Southern was organized—and I am quot- 
ing now from the report of the Federal Trade 
Commission—they took four small holding 
companies and threw them together. They 
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threw their securities together on their books 
and that day they amounted to $341,000,000. 
They organized the Commonwealth & South- 
ern, which is neither commonwealth nor 
southern, and put those same securities, same 
securities on their books the same day at 
$872,000,000. 

Now, that is the record of the Federal Trade 
Commission. 

Yet every time we have attempted to do 
anything about this, which I consider the 
greatest racket of modern times, every time 
we have attempted to turn in the sunlight 
to show what electricity ought to cost the 
people, every time we have attempted to 
develop a natural resource from the Tennes- 
see River to the Columbia, or the St. Lawrence, 
we have this barrage of propaganda against 
it and all of the misleading statements that 
they can accumulate. 

Mayor LaGuarpia. You must admit, though, 
that the opposition is becoming weaker all of 
the time and less effective. 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes; because we are getting 
the facts to the American people and they 
understand them. 

Mayor LAGUARDIA. You remember—the 
older members will remember—what we went 
through on Muscle Shoals. Most of you gen- 
tlemen were not here. It is almost unbe- 
lievable. This is easy sailing now. I think 
the opposition is pretty well shot now. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. LaGuardia, you remem- 
ber that they t-ld us when we were fighting 
for Muscle Shoals, you remember when we 
passed a bill here in 1927 and tried to get 
President Coolidge to sign it, and he vetoed 
it—— 

Mayor LaGuarpia. They were about to give 
it away. You remember that. 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes; they were. 

Mayor LaGvuarpra. Sure enough, a 99-year 
lease. 

Mr. Rax Rx. So at that time they said we 
had a surplus of power, did they not? 

Mayor LaGVARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. RANKIN. We were using 68,000,000,000 
or 62,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours, and now we 
are using 118,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours, and 
if we had the T. V. A. rates all over the 
United States, we would be using 300,000,000,- 
000, probably, and still there would not be 
a surplus, would there? 

Mayor LaGvarpra. People would live bet- 
ter, happier, and easier. 

Mr. RANKIN. Now, Mayor LaGuardia, let me 
say this to you, because you know the an- 
swer to this proposition. We hear a great 
deal about slum clearance in New York and 
other big cities. 

Nothing in the world would contribute 
more to that end than to deliver to those 
people an abundant supply of cheap elec- 
tricity. 

Mayor LAGUARDIA. It would be very helpful. 

Mr. RANKIN. It would enable them to use 
the electric appliances that are necessary to 
make their homes pleasant and attractive 
and to lift the burdens from the shoulders 
of the housewife. 

Mayor LaGuarpia. Of course, you know in 
our city we have to have electric light. There 
is no other way. And we provide for elec- 
tric light in our relief. We have to provide 
light in our relief allowances, and it is quite 
an item. 

Mr. RANKIN. You do not have any coal in 
New York State at all? 

Mayor LaGuarpia. We have a little coal, 
have we not? It does not amount to much. 
All of our coal comes from Pennsylvania and 
West Virginia. 

Mr. RANKIN. You have no oil in New York, 
do you? 

Mayor LaGuarpia. No. 

Mr. RANKIN. No natural gas? 

Mayor LAGUARDIA, No. 

: Mr. RANKIN. They have none in New Eng- 
and. 

Mayor LAGUARDIA, No. 
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Mr. RANKIN. In New England they have no 
oil, or no coal. 

Mayor LAGUARDIA. No. 

Mr. Hatt. We do up in our part of the 
State. There is some natural gas up in our 
State. 

Mr. BErrer. We have natural gas and oil 
in Allegany County. 

Mr. RANKIN. But you do not have enough 
to generate any electricity or to supply any 
of the cities. 

Mayor LaGuarp1a. No; water power is our 
hope. 

Mr. RANKIN. This water power is your hope 
to get cheap electricity to the people in that 
area? 

Mayor LaGvuarpia. That is right. 

Mr. RANKIN. Now, then, going to the 
amount generated. You do not know how 
much electricity the people in New York use 
a year? 

Mayor LaGuarpia. I did know, but I have 
forgotten. 

Mr. RaNRKTN. Well, 15,000,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours or 15,600,000,000 kilowatt-hours. 

It is true that this project will only gen- 
erate about 6,000,000,000, and some of them 
are going to contend that that will not be 
sufficient to supply them all. 

Mayor LAGUARDIA. All right. 

Mr. RANKIN. But if it is used as a yard- 
stick—— 

Mayor LaGuarpia (interposing). Take your 
Cleveland illustration. There you have a 
privately owned and operated plant and the 
municipal plant. 

Mr. RANKIN. That is right. 

Mayor LaGuarpia. But your rates came 
down. 

Mr. RANKIN. The rates are the same. 

Mayor LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. RAN NIN. Or practically the same. I 
have them right here before me. 

Mayor LAGUARDIA. That is right. 

Mr. RANKIN. In other words, if you build 
a line into New York City, and into every 
other city, and make electricity available, and 
then they know that you can get this power 
at this rate, it will force the power com- 
panies to come down to that level, will it 
not? 

Mayor LAGUARDIA. Absolutely. 

Mr. RANKIN. I will give you a concrete il- 
lustration. Tarrant City, Ala., and Bessemer, 
Ala., or what you might call suburbs of Bir- 
mingham—municipalities on each side of 
Birmingham. 

Mayor LAGUARDIA., Yes. 

Mr. RANKIN. We were enabled to get the 
T. V. A. power to those two cities. Frankly, 
I helped to do it. Members of the Alabama 
delegation came to see me, and I went to 
bat for them, and we got the T. V. A. power 
into those two cities. It immediately broke 
the rates in Birmingham a million dollars a 
year, and they are using power generated by 
coal out there at the Gorgas plant they took 
away from us when you and I were in Con- 
gress, You remember that? 

Mayor LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. Rankin. Which was built for a stand- 
by for the T. V. A. 

Mayor LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. RANKIN. So, if this power is developed, 
it will not only pay for itself in 40 years 
or 50 years, but it can be used as a yardstick 
to force those rates down all over the State 
of New York? 

Mayor LAGUARDIA, Yes. 

Mr. RANKIN. And all over the surrounding 
States. 

Mayor LaGvannra. All over that whole sec- 
tion. 


Mr. RANKIN. That whole section. 

Mayor LaGuarpra. Quite right, into New 
England, as you say. 

Mr. RANKIN. Do you know what the over- 
charge in the State of New York last year 
was, for the whole State? 

Mayor LAGUARDIA. It was pretty big. 
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Mr. RANKIN. According to Ontario rates— 
Ontario, of course, is right across the river, 
and that is a public system. According to 
the Ontario rates the people in New York 
State last year paid in overcharges a sum 
amounting to $201,000,000. 

Now, I know that the opposition is going 
to come back, just as they came back at you, 
about taxes. They are going to say that 
the Ontario system pays no taxes, which is 
true; but in 1936, according to the report of 
the Federal Power Commission, all of the 
taxes, cash contributions, and free services 
paid are presented by all of the power com- 
panies, all electric utilities, both public and 
private, in the State of New York—and that 
includes income taxes to both the State and 
the Federal Governments, amounted to only 

The Federal Power Commission tells me 
that that situation has not changed. 

Taking that $48,000,000 from that $201,- 
000,000, it shows a net overcharge for which 
you get absolutely nothing in return in the 
State of New York alone amounting to $153,- 
000,000. 

Mayor LaGvuarprA, Well, you take your 
Jacksonville illustration. They charge them- 
selves taxes there. 

Mr. RANKIN. Oh, yes; they pay taxes. 

Mayor LAGUARDIA. And it is a steam plant. 

Mr. RANKIN. That is right. 

Mayor LaGvAn DTA. And still their rates are 
lower. 

Mr. RANKIN. That is right. 

I took the trouble to work out the figures 
for that whole area and I included the Ni- 
agara development, because there is a prop- 
osition incorporated in the bill which I have 
introduced for an authority in that area to 
cover both Niagara and the St. Lawrence 
Rivers. 

A line 300 miles long from those two proj- 
ects would cover practically all of New York, 
nearly all of Pennsylvania, nearly all of 
New England, and a large portion of Michi- 
gan and Ohio. 

I took the trouble to go into the over- 
charges and figured them out and also took 
the taxes paid for 1 year, and the over- 
chargés paid in those, I believe, 10 North- 
eastern States, after deducting all of the 
taxes, cash contributions, and free services 
paid or rendered by both private and public 
utilities last year, still left a net overcharge 
for those 10 States of $401,000,000. That is 
enough to pay for this entire development 
and have considerable margin left. 

The CHARMAN. Mr. Osmers. 

Mr. Osmers. I would like to ask you about 
the set-up in the New York State Power Au- 
thority. That is a body that is in being to- 
day; is it not? 

Mayor LAGUARDIA, It is a State body. 

Mr. Osmers. But it is not at the presen’ 
time distributing any power? ; 

Mayor LAGUARDIA, No. 

Mr. Osmers. Now, under the legislation 
which created the New York State Power Au- 
thority, would it be possible for that body to 
sell power to surrounding States or is it to 
distribute power solely to the residents of 
the State of New York? 

Mayor LaGuarpia. Why, I do not know. I 
do not have the act here and do not know 
whether they are so limited. 

Mr. OsmeErs. I would guess that they were; 
but I do not know. 

Mayor LaGvannLa. I do not know. 

Mr. Osmers. I come from the State of New 
Jersey, and I was wondering whether this 
cheap power—and I admired your patience 
sine Congressman RANKIN was testify- 

Mr. RANKIN. And I admired yours. 

Mr. Osmers. This cheap power, after all, if 
New York expects to pay for it in time out 
of revenue that it receives from it, it is after 
all a Federal matter, and I think the States, 
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all of the New England States and parts of 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania that come 
within a decent transmission radius should 
receive the benefits of that cheap power if 
cheap power is going to be made available 
under this bill. 

Mayor LaGuarpia, I had the same fears, 
when I first examined the bill, but the more 
I read it the more I am strengthened in this 
conviction: I think that there will be com- 
plete protection there because after all the 
New York State Power Authority will have to 
enter into a contract with the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. Osmers, That is correct, under this 
bill. 

Mayor LaGuarprA, And that contract must 
come here and be approved. 

Mr. Osmers. I believe it is to be approved 
by the President, is 1t not? 

Mr. Gavacan. May I call your attention, 
Mr. Mayor, to page 3? 

Mayor LaGuarpia. It comes to Congress. 
Yes; when ratified by Congress and the State 
of New York. 

Now, I have certain misgivings about that, 
but I think that Congress does not lose con- 
trol or give away permanently or in perpe- 
tuity any rights, because that contract must 
come back. 

Mr. RANKIN. Will the gentleman from New 
Jersey yield? 

Mr. Osmers. Yes; I will yield. 

Mr. RANKIN. Let me say this to him at this 
point, that I have stated before that what- 
ever authority handles this power must dis- 
tribute it within the distribution of every- 
body within the distribution radius. That 
is, they must not confine it to one State, and 
it must be controlled by the Federal Gov- 
ernment so that they can hold the rates 
down, 

Mr. Osmers. Of course, we are arguing a 
little, Mr. Mayor, before the fact. That is, 
until this agreement is drawn and ratified 
by Congress and the New York State Legis- 
lature we do not know just how the power is 
going to be distributed. 

I just want to raise the serious question; 
however, toward turning over power that 
should be distributed to a wide area to an 
authority of a single State in that area as a 
question of broad policy. 

Mayor LaGuarptA. I agree with you, that 
is your first natural reaction. If the signing 
of a lease providing for the payment of $93,- 
000,000 in X number of years ended it there, 
then, although I am from the State of New 
York, I would say that is hardly fair; but 
this bill provides that the State authority 
must first enter into an agreement with the 
United States and it must first meet with 
the approval of New York State, and then 
it comes here. 

Now, failing to get the approval of Con- 
gress, it reverts right back to Federal control. 

Mr. Haru, I think there is another thing, 
and that is that New York State has always 
contended that it owns this power. That is 
the nub of the situation. 

Mayor LaGvuarp1a. Yes; then, of course, we 
get into the realm of navigable rivers, and 
we are here 

Mr. Osmens. I would like to bring this point 
out, because I think before the committee 
finally acts on the bill it is going to have to 
go into it very carefully. The Governor of 
New York contended, when he was a witness 
here as you are, that New York State has 
almost historically contended that they own 
the power in the streams of New York State, 
if I recall his testimony correctly. 

Mr. ANGELL. Will the gent! 

Mr. Osmers. Yes. 

Mr. ANGELL. On page 122 of our hearings on 
this bill, Governor Lehman stated: 

“Well, of course we have always main- 
tained, and I believe very soundly, that the 
power on the St. Lawrence River, which 
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touches the State of New York, belongs to the 
State of New York.” 

Mr. RANKIN, Will the gentleman yield right 
there? 

Mr. OsMeRrs. Yes, I will, Mr. Rankin. 

Mr. RANKIN. The same contention was 
made by the Governor of Alabama, Gov. Bibb 
Graves, I believe it was, with reference to 
power at Muscle Shoals. 

Mayor LAGUARDIA, And the State of Ari- 
zona. They went up to the Supreme Court 
on that. 

Mr. RANKIN. They took the case to the 
Supreme Court. 

Mr. Osmers. And, it is for this very reason 
that I bring the case up now, that we do not 
want to turn back the clock. 

Mayor LAGUARDIA. I do not think you will. 

Mr. Osmers. And establish a set-up here 
where one State will be in the position to dic- 
tate the disposition of power that has been 
created by the investment of the Federal 
Government. 

Now, the city of Boston is nearer to this 
power project than the clty of New York. 

Mr. PITTENGER. They do not want the power 
project. 

Mayor LAG VANDA. That is all right with us. 

Mr. Osmers. I know, but the taxpayers and 
the people of Boston are going to have to pay 
their share of the cost of this investment as 
well as the people of the city of New York. 

Now, there is another phase. I am new on 
the St. Lawrence project. This is the first 
time it has been before me. I was not a 
Member of Congress when it was up before, 
But, it has been brought in in the rather un- 
usual proceeding that is now before us, that 
is, in the form of legislation rather than in as 
a treaty and in a somewhat urgent manner 
because it is considered to be a national 
defense project. 

I am sure that the gentleman from Florida 
[Mr. Green] had that in mind when he asked 
the question about how long you thought 
that the present emergency was going to last, 
and you did not have your crystal ball with 
you and you could not answer it. But that, 
of course, is dominating the thinking of a 
great many of the people and many of the 
members of the committee and I am sure 
other Members of Congress, and if it could be 
established that this was urgent or vital to 
our national defense—and in your opening 
statement, and in fact almost throughout the 
answers to your questions, you never touched 
upon the phase of national defense. I think 
there might be some change of heart on the 
part of a great many if that were answered. 

It is my opinion that it would be contrary 
to the best interests of national defense, be- 
cause of the labor and the materials that it 
would divert at this particular time. 

Now, I would like to get some of your views 
on that subject. 

Mayor LAGUARDIA. Now, may I answer the 
first part of your question first? 

Mr. Osmers. In your own way. 

Mayor LAGUARDIA. And, may I say in all 
kindliness, as an older Member to a younger 
Member, you will find the best argument pre- 
sented on the State-ownership question that 
was ever made in Congress, you will find in 
the debates on Boulder Dam, if you will read 
the various statements made by Lew Douglas, 
who was then a Representative from the 
State of Arizona. He did a masterful job. 
And, of course, it was preparatory to the ac- 
tion which the State of Arizona later 
brought, So, that question has been an- 
swered, and the discussion would be only 
academic. 

Mr. OsMmers. Interposing a word there, I am 
not questioning who owns the power. I am 
absolutely certain that the Federal Govern- 
ment owns the power, but when we sign an 
agreement to give away the distribution of 
that power, then we, of course, are giving 
away our interests in it, 

Mayor LAGUARDIA. But, you have control as 
to whether you will sign. 
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Mr. Osmers, That is true. If we do not 
sign, we have ownership. 

Mayor LaGuarpia. What I am concerned 
about is to have the power available, because 
of the reflected benefits, even though it is 
diffused and distributed up in the northern 
section rather than coming down to us, we 
will get the benefit of that. So, that is one 
part of your question. 

Now, the other, on national defense: I am 
rather sensitive on that point. Being an 
executive myself, I have issued orders to all 
of my commissioners to come down with 
their demands on their merits, and not come 
in and say, “This is national defense,” be- 
cause you get that habit in these days. We 
had a W. P. A. project, where they had a 
group of professors and scientists who were 
out of work, so we created a project to study 
life in the waters. It was a very interesting 
study and purely scientific. Well, of course, 
when the number of W. P. A. workers was 
curtailed, we had to discontinue one of 
these projects, and that was one I discon- 
tinued. Immediately, I received a protest 
to the effect that it was damaging to discon- 
tinue this project because it was so useful as 
national defense. Just what sea life had to 
do with national defense, I do not know. 

Of course, you have this great national de- 
fense here, because you realize, gentlemen, 
that you can create a way inland, strategically 
and so well located, back of a range of moun- 
tains, a naval base that could be used, and 
that in and of itself has a distinct advantage. 

Now, we are located here [indicating on the 
map] smack on the coast. Boston is up here 
right on the coast. There is a navy yard 
here [indicating] and a navy yard here [indi- 
cating], and then when you come down to 
Charleston you have a navy yard. 

Now here [indicating] you have this inland 
sea, You have this great lake here and you 
have this means out. If you have navigation 
inland, you have a distinct advantage, of 
course, in the building of ships inland which 
is so unusual and novel as to answer the 
question itself as to its usefulness in na- 
tional defense; but I insist on this, gentle- 
men, that the merits of this project transcend 
the present world troubles and that your 
project will be there long after this terrible 
conflict and this terrible world condition will 
be a matter of the memory of this genera- 
tion; it will be a matter of history. 

Now, then, there is one thing that must 
never be forgotten in any progressive country 
in times of crises. War in and of itself is 
bad enough. It never does any country any 
good. And, therefore, we should not retard 
or interrupt national growth and progress 
because of the emergency. If perchance we 
become involved, there will be enough that 
will have to be laid aside and interrupted, 
that will take many, many years to recover. 

Now, where you have a project that unifies 
in itself first military value and then a great 
social, economic benefit, I believe you are 
justified then in going ahead with it in your 
normal course. 

Mr. Osmers. Mr. Mayor, as a nation, we 


are going into a period—I might call it a 


period of priorities; a period of first things 
first, where we will say we have a limited 
number of manufacturing facilities; that 
they are now engaged in making automo- 
biles and we want to make a lot of tanks, 
and that the manufacture of automobiles 
must cease; and it is carried on in a number 
of phases of our national life, and I am 
raising the question as to whether this proj- 
ect should be prosecuted now or whether it 
should be one of the projects “in the drawer,” 
to use the idiom that you used before, for 
that period after the emergency when we will 
certainly need a great many worth-while 
projects to fill the void that will come when 
we come to go back to peacetime economy. 

Mayor LaGuarpia. My answer to that, 
frankly, is this, that it is coupled with cer- 
tain national defenses and is justified and 
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occasions, as well, a great social and economic 
value and that you are justified now in 
proczeding. First, if war does not come, then 
the percentage of manpower and machinery 
required to the total is so small that it would 
not hurt; and, second, if the war should con- 
tinue so long that we would be in serious 
trouble, then this additional protection as 
a water base would be of such great value 
that you would be justified in going ahead. 

So, in either way, I would say proceed now, 
because it has m kicking around so long. 

Mr. RANKIN. Will the gentleman from New 
Jersey yield for a suggestion? 

Mr, Osmers. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr, RANKIN. This is merely an authoriza- 
tion. If the administration should decide 
that conditions are such that it is better not 
to proceed with it, all you have to do would 
be to hold up the appropriation. This is an 
authorization and not an appropriation. 

Mr. Osmers. Does the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. RaNKIN] have any idea in his 
mind that it is not the intention of the ad- 
ministration to proceed with this as quickly 
as possible? 

Mr. Ranxtn. I hope it is the intention of 
the administration to proceed with it if it is 
authorized, but the administration does not 
have to do it. If the emergency should be- 
come so serious that it would be determined 

by the administration that it is better to 
hold off on this for a time, it could be done 
W just holding up on the appropriations. 
© CHAIRMAN. Is there any doubt as to 
ernie the administration is in favor of it? 

Mr. Osmers. Not in my mind, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mayor LaGuarpia. I want to be perfectly 
frank. I am appearing here with the abso- 
lute belief that the appropriation will follow 
the authorization. 

Mr. RANKIN. You certainly think if this 
authorization is passed that the project will 
go ahead? 

Mayor LAGUARDIA, Yes, 

Mr. Osmers. Now, there is one point that 
the mayor raised that I think should just 
be corrected for the purpose of the record, 
You mentioned the rather desirable objec- 
tive of creating a naval base on Lake Ontario. 

Mayor LaGuarpia. Or anywhere on the 
Lakes. 

Mr. Osmers. Or anywhere in the Great 
Lakes area, 

Mayor LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. Osmers, Now, that would mean that we 
would have to see that our opponents stopped 
making war on us from about December 
until May, because whatever was in would 
be in and whatever was out could never get 
back in. 

Mayor LaGuarpra. That goes also for com- 
petition; does it not? That makes me even. 

Mr. Osmers. That would help your phase 
out, I am sure, but it would not help the 
Navy. It would not help the city of New 
York if our naval vessels were on Lake On- 
tario and the enemy ships were offshore, 

Mayor LaGuarpia. My understatement is 
compensated then by my overstatement. 

Mr. RANKIN. But, do not confuse the power 
generation with that, because this power will 
be generated during the entire year. 

Mayor LaGuarpia. Yes. 

Mr, Osmers. I am not including power. 

Mr. Prrrencer. And, they will be building 
ne during the entire year. 

Mr. RANKIN. And, the shipbuilding will be 
going on during the entire year. 

Mr. Dod RRO. Mr. Mayor, I have one ques- 
tion to ask. You have touched upon naval 
affairs and a naval base, and the use of inland 
seas as a base. 

We understand that the shipbuilding fa- 
cilities now under Hitler’s domination ex- 
ceed ours 7 times. Do you not think 
from a commercial sense that 45 shipyards 
on the Great Lakes would be of a great ad- 
vantage if we could build ships on the Great 
Lakes and get them out to sea? 
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Mayor LAGUARDIA. I grant that; but I do 
not think that Hitler is building so many 
ships. 

Mr. Donnvero. At the present time he is 
not; but the facilities under his domination 
have been shown here to be seven times 
that of our own. 

Mayor LaGVaRDTA. The facilities? 

Mr. Donpero, The facilities for building 
ships. 

Mayor LAGUARDIA. Oh, yes. 

Mr. RANKIN. In that connection, every in- 
land waterway in Europe has been developed 
almost to the nth degree now. The mayor 
spoke a while ago about being over there in 
1904 when the development of electricity was 
just beginning. Ninety percent of even the 
farm homes in Europe are electrified now, 
outside of Russia, and in some of those coun- 
tries it is 100 percent. They are far ahead 
in the development of inland waterways 
and development of water power. 

Mr. MACIEJEWSKI. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHARMAN. Mr. Maciejewski. 

Mr, MACIEJEWSKI, Mr. Mayor, some testi- 
mony has been brought out here to the effect 
that possibly a lot of this defense materiai 
will be taken up by this project. When Mr. 
Knudsen was here he testified that it would 
take about 10,000 men; take about one-half 
of 1 percent of the cement for the defense 
requirements for 1941 and 1942; about one- 
tenth of 1 percent of the lumber; and pos- 
sibly three one-hundredths of 1 percent of 
the steel; the three important materials that 
go into this project. 

Now, I was just wondering what value the 
St. Lawrence project would have from the 
point of view of joint defense efforts of 
Canada and the United States, assuming this, 
that this emergency will last for a long time. 

Mayor LaGvarpiA, Well, I will guarantee 
to furnish you the 10,000 men right off of my 
relief rolls in New York. 

Mr. MACIEJEWSKI. And the value, Mr. 
Mayor, the value of the joint defense effort 
on the part of both the United States and 
Canada would be what? What value would 
that be, the use of the St. Lawrence project? 

Mayor LAGUARDIA, Of course, if they break 
through the British Fleet and then break 
through our fleet, then we will be in very 
serious trouble. 

I am perfectly frank. Our present defense 
plan is an offshore defense plan. If they get 
that close we will certainly have serious 
trouble. If they get that close we certainly 
want this project and everything else we 
can get. 

Mr. Voornis. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. VOORHIS. 

Mr. Voornts. Mr. Mayor, we have heard 
some witnesses come here and say that 
they were worried because there was going 
to be a labor shortage and that in construct- 
ing this project it was going to be serious 
from that standpoint. 

I would like to have you tell me what you 
think about the possibility of having a labor 
shortage? 

Mayor LaGuarpiA. Well, we still have in 
New York about 140,000 or 145,000 adults on 
home relief, and our W. P. A. has been re- 
duced to 44,000. 

Mr. Voonzis. A considerable portion of 
those people would be able to do the work 
on projects of this kind? 

Mayor LaGuarpia. Oh my, yes. I will tell 
you what you have done, gentlemen, in tak- 
ing the aliens off the W. P. A. You have 
given them a premium instead of penaliz- 
ing them. Now, we have to support them 
on home relief, while they used to work. 

Mr. GavacGan. They sit back and grow fat. 

Mayor LaGuarpra. And, if you will go 
through the parks, you will see them bowling 
like this [demonstrating]. 

Mr. Gavacan. Up in my district you will 
see them pitching horseshoes. 

Mr. Voornis. Here is the next question 
that I would like to ask. Would you agree 
that one of the most important elements in 
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national defense and one of the real essen- 
tials would be to increase the general pro- 
duction of the country as much as possible? 

Mayor LAGUARDIA. Yes, sir. Your power ele- 
ment in your defense is your biggest factor. 

Mr. VoorHis. What I am getting at is this: 
Is it not going to be a very basic factor in 
national defense to increase production gen- 
erally of all sorts as much as we can? 

Mayor LAGVAnDTA. That is right. 

Mr. Voornis. And is it not true that the 
possibility of doing that depends to a very 
large extent upon the availability of suf- 
ficient power? 

Mayor LaGvarpra. To a great extent. 

Mr. Vooruis. Another question that I 
would like to ask you is whether you have 
any idea as to how much electric rates in 
New York City would be reduced to the ulti- 
mate consumer if this project were carried 
out? 

Mayor LaGwanbrA. I think anything that 
would refiect on the rates would be helpful. 
I know the rate schedules are very sensitive 
and the public-service commissions are very 
sensitive, too. They get it once in a while. 

Mr. Vooruts, Now, assuming for the sake of 
argument—which I understand you do not 
agree with, as I understand you do not agree 
with the figures—but let us assume that 
there is a loss of $1,000,000 a year of com- 
merce in the port of New York; let us assume 
that that is right. 

Then, let me ask you this, To what extent 
do you believe the development of addi- 
tional industries in other sections perhaps 
of the State of New York or northern New 
England would be of any direct benefit to 
the city of New York? Do I make myself 
clear? 

Mayor LAGUARDIA, Assuming that for the 
sake of argument? 

Mr. Vooruts. That is right. 

Mayor LaGuarpi1a. The net million-dollar 
loss which I will not concede. 

Mr. Vooruis. That is right. 

Mayor LAGUARDIA, That loss would be offset 
and compensated for by increased commer- 
cial activities in that section of the State. 
Of course after all, we are an educational 
city; we are an amusement city; we are a 
light-manufacturing city; we get the benefit 
of increased activities in that whole direc- 
tion, 

Mr. Voorxnis. Would you even go so far as 
to say that if the development of this water- 
way makes it possible to open up many new 
industries,.and cheaper transportation and 
cheaper goods, and so on in great sections 
of the country, would you go so far as to 
say if in the vicinity of Green Bay, Wis., 
there was additional prosperity, more people 
employed, more general employment, that 
some of that would be reflected in New York? 

Mayor LaGuarpia. Of course we would be 
benefited. Those people would wear more 
and better clothes which we make in New 
York or buy other things which we make. 

Mr. Voornts. One more question, Mr. 
Mayor. Can you tell me of any instance 
where new and improved methods of trans- 
portation were proposed or were about to 
become possible, where there was not wide- 
spread alarm over the fact that this improve- 
ment of transportation possibilities was 
going to ruin certain existing industries or 
certain existing facilities? 

Mayor LaGuarpia, That is the history of 
progress. 

Mr. Voorn1s. But nevertheless it has 
turned out to be of general social benefit, 
has it not? 

Mayor LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. Voo: I think that is all. 

Mr. When they started to build 
a dam on the Shannon River in Ireland the 
power industry in England took it up and 
said that if they were going to build a dam 
on the Shannon, damn was the proper word 
to use, and tried to scare those Irishmen 
out so that they would not get the benefit 
of electricity. 
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Mayor LaGvuarpra. And they raised the 
question of scenic beauty. 

Mr. RANKIN., Oh, yes; scenic beauty is their 
long suit. 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. ELLIS. 

Mr. ELIs. Mr. Mayor, I appreciate your 
general endorsement of all of these projects. 
You are aware of the fact, are you—and I 
am assuming that you are—that there is 
pending before this committee a proposed 
Arkansas Valley Authority similar to the 
T. V. A. 

Would your general endorsement endorse 
that also? 

Mayor LaGuarpia. That is a new one for 
me. 

Mr. ELLIS. Assuming that such a proposal 
is pending here. 

Mayor LaGVARDTA. Assuming that you have 
sufficient waterpower to develop and generate 
cheap electricity for that section of the coun- 


try. 
Mr. ELLIS. Yes. 
Mayor LaGVvARDTA. It is a good investment. 


Mr. Erus. Thank you, sir; and we do 
have it 
Now, one further question. To the extent 


that cheaper freight rates would provide for 
and enhance the future growth of this 
country, you would likewise endorse cheaper 
freight rates for the South and the West? 

Mayor LaGuarpia. Well, give me a break 
too in the East, please. Do not forget to 
give us a break. 

Mr. ELIs. Throwing them all together, you 
would be in favor of cheaper transportation 
costs? 

Mayor LaGvuarpia. Of course; but that is 
an economic question. You have to take 
everything into consideration; costs and 
everything. 

Mi. ELLIS. We in the South feel that we 
are the ones who are being seriously dis- 
criminated against in transportation costs. 

Mayor LaGuarpia. That is the way we feel 
up there, so something must be wrong every- 
where. 

Mr. Vooruis. Mr. Chairman, would it be all 
right for me to get the Mayor’s endorsement 
of the Central Valley project? 

Mr. Berrer. Mr, Mayor, I was interested 
and almost frightened by your statement 
before the Appropriations Committee at the 
time they were considering the second de- 
ficiency appropriation bill. You appeared 
before that committee, you recall. 

Mayor LaGuarpta. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Berrer. With reference to the vulnera- 
bility of attack in the State of New York and 
that particular area. Can you elaborate on 
that a little bit more, give us the reason that 
you thought that was so vital? 

Mayor LaGvuarpis. You see, the technique 
of warfare has changed entirely and this new 
technique has developed as a military neces- 
sity, the attack of industrial centers. First, 
it has the demoralizing effect on the popula- 
tion, and the morale of your people is al- 
ways reflected in your fighting forces. That 
is ancient. That is not new. But, as some- 
one pointed out here, war today is really a 
great industrial conflict. It is a question 
of which country can produce the machines 
and the weapons of war. Therefore, your 
military science dictates immediately that if 
you can get at the source of the production 
you can destroy more than you can in actual 

combat and, therefore, it is considered now, 
in modern warfare, justifiable to attack and 
destroy sources of production. And in addi- 
tion to that, when you get your population in 
consternation and in fear to the extent of 

almost panic, then you have demands for 
- all sorts of protection—shelters, immediate 
location of air forces, antiaircraft, naval ves- 
sels out at sea; and you detract from your 
one objective of attacking the enemy; and 
you come back into a defensive war instead 
of an offensive war to end it. 
One thing in war, you never must under- 
estimate either the strength or the strategy 
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or the cruelty of the enemy, and you must 
prepare for it. And that is why we are so 
concerned in conducting this campaign of 
education for the civilian population so that 
they can take care of themselves and not 
become panic stricken, become confused. 
Because you take any of our large cities, 
unless you have them trained and unless you 
have some control of everybody, the natural 
tendency is to rush out, and you have a panic 
there immediately. And the loss of life 
through panic would be greater than it pos- 
sibly could be from direct bomb hits. And 
that is why we are to impress, regard- 
less of the situation, the necessity of proper 
civilian preparation and training and self- 
discipline, to take care of themselves in the 
event of such an attack. I have said that 
our chances are about 95 percent that we 
could not be in it, but we cannot overlook 
that 5 percent. 

Mr. Berrer. And I believe you said that 5 
percent is what we are afraid of? 

Mayor LaGuarpia, Yes; that is what I 
mean. 

Mr. Berrer. Did you describe a certain area 
at that time which would be most likely to 
be attacked? 

Mayor LaGuarpia. I think this: If an at- 
tack comes, it will be an attack on our north- 
east coast cities, and if they can make any 
arrangements down in Africa or anywhere, 
then our Gulf oil cities would be a logical 
objective. 

Mr. Rax RIx. What is that? 

Mayor LaGuarpra. Our Gulf oil cities. 

Mr. RaNRIN. Mayor, you were in aviation 
in the last war? 

Mayor LaGuarpra. I was in bombing. 

Mr. RANKIN. You were a bomber in the 
last war? 

Mayor LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. RANKIN. So that you are familiar with 
this? 

Mayor LAGUARDIA, It has developed so 
much since that time. 

The CHAIRMAN. He voluntarily gave up his 
seat in Congress to go to war. 

Mr. RANKIN, Yes. 

Mayor LAGUARDIA. We dropped 24 bombs. 
I flew a Caproni, and we dropped 24 bombs 
and 12 of them were incendiary bombs. The 
incendiary bomb was about that big [indi- 
cating], and we dropped 12 to create a fire. 
Now, they drop hundreds of them. 

The CHAIRMAN. You say “about that big,” 
and the stenographer cannot get how much 
that is; 2 feet? 

Mayor LAGUARDIA. I would say about 2½ 
feet. Now, they drop literally hundreds of 
them. The bombing technique and the 
chemical technique has developed quite a bit. 
They drop them in drums or baskets, and 
they break on friction on the way down, 
then spread around. But they have licked 
that in London. 

Mr. DonpERO. Mayor, do you mean in this 
war? 

Mayor LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. DoNDERO. Recently? 

Mayor LaGvuarp1A. Not in the First World 
War. What we did is just child’s play com- 
pared to what aviation is doing now. We 
cannot compare in instruments, we cannot 
compare in speed, we cannot compare in load 
or in accuracy. 

Mr. Berrer. How does the accuracy com- 
pare at the present time with the accuracy 
while you were in the service? 

Mayor LAGUARDIA. No comparison. 

Mr. BEITER. No comparison?? 

Mayor LAGUARDIA, Just no comparison. 

Mr, BEITER. Now, in your description of 
the area, I believe you included the St. Law- 
rence Valley in your testimony? 

Mayor LAGUARDIA. Oh, that, of course, 
would come only if England blows up. 

Mr. BErrer. Yes; if the 5 percent happens? 

Mayor LaGuarpra. If we have an attack 
along our coast here [indicating], the enemy 
might make a landing here [indicating] and 
then come down the St. Lawrence and go 
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west of the Alleghenies. But a great many 
things must happen before they are able to 
do that. 

Mr. MACIEJEWSKI. Mr. Mayor, here is the 
value of the St. Lawrence if that is what hap- 
pened, that we could possibly get our ships 
in the Great Lakes? 

Mayor LAGUARDIA. We would, of course. 
But a great many things have to happen be- 
fore that. 

Mr. MACIEJEWSKI. Mr. Mayor, may I bring 
this fact out for just a minute? 

Mr, BETTER. All right; I yield. 

Mr. MACIEJEWSKI. You started to explain 
ae! the English have those fires under con- 

33 LAGUARDIA, Oh, yes. 

MACIEJEWSKI. That is interesting. I 
Sond if you would continue on for a 
minute? 

Mayor LAGUARDIA. In the beginning they 
had considerable trouble with that. And 
then they developed the art of fighting these 
incendiary bombs. The last I heard from 
Mr. Morrison, who is the Minister of Civilian— 
Home Defense they call it there—they have 
got it licked. 

Mr. BEITER. Now, Mr. Mayor, do you be- 
lieve that the area you have described, from 
New York over to Philadelphia and Pitts- 
burgh and up through the St. Lawrence Val- 
ley, should have special fortifications and 
extra protection? 

Mayor LAGUARDIA, Well, when they get so 
near that you depend upon your local forti- 
fications, kiss it good-bye, then. We have 
got to meet them way out. The only defense 
is your air defense in the outposts and our 
bases that we have obtained now; you have 
to meet them coming in. 

Then when they get through, and the signal 
comes, then you have your interceptor squad- 
rons stationed all along, and they can go out 
and attack them before they can reach the 
coast, 

Mr. BEITER. As I recall, you stated before 
the Appropriations Committee it would re- 
quire an appropriation of approximately a 
billion dollars to equip those fire companies 
alone with extra firemen? 

Mayor LaGuarpia. We have reduced that 
now. We have our inventory almost com- 
plete, and I believe with what we have we 
won't need a billion dollars, or anything near 
it. We will need a sizable amount for the 
necessary supplementary emergency equip- 
ment. I do not want to make a guess, but I 
believe that we can take this whole—let us 
call it a target area in the Atlantic, the Gulf, 
and the Pacific—and equip it for 40 or 50 
million dollars. That is my thought now. 

Mr. BerTer. That does not include any an- 
tiaircraft guns, or any special fortifications? 

Mayor LaGvarpia. No; just the Army. 

Mr. BEITER. Do you believe that your com- 
mittee will consider fortifications of that 
kind? 

Mayor LAGUARDIA. No; I think fortifications 
are a thing of the past. I think ample pro- 
visions have been made for the Army and 
Navy as you go along; they are your offensive 
and defensive weapons. 

Mr. Berrer. You think, then, your first 
line of defense would be for bomber planes 
to meet the enemy at a distance from the 
shore? 

Mayor LAGUARDIA, Interceptor and fighting 
planes. Of course, the Army is going ahead 
with that. 

Mr. BETTER. What is the cost of one of the 
modern bombers? 

Mayor LAGUARDIA., Oh, I don’t know what 
the latest are. 

Mr. Berrer. You haye not any idea? 
Would not the amount of money spent for 
the construction of the seaway, plus the im- 
provements that might have to be made along 
the Great Lakes area, be placed to better 
advantage at this time for the construction 
of bombers, rather than for the construc- 
tion of the seaway? 
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Mayor LAGUARDIA, I don’t think so, because 
this would last forever, and the bombers 
won't. 

Mr. Berrer. That is true; but the war is 
not going to last forever? 

Mayor LAGUARDIA, I hope that it won’t. 

Mr. BEITER. I realize the bombers won't last 
forever. 

Mayor LAGUARDIA, I hope not. 

Mr, BEITER, But we must replace the 
bombers that are destroyed? 

Mayor LAGUARDIA, That is right. 

Mr, Berrer. So that this money could be 
used to pretty good advantage in the con- 
struction of bombers? 

Mayor LaGuarpra. But this money will 
come back; this money will come back. 

Mr. Berrer. Will come back? How? 

Mr. RANKIN. With interest. 

Mr. Betrer. Now, I was interested in the 
part of your statement—did you say you had 
an advisory committee in New York City and 
they advised against the construction of this 
project? 

Mayor LaGuarpra. That is right. 

Mr. BEITER. Was it the power phase or the 
seaway phase of it, or both? 

Mayor LAGUARDIA. I think it is both. 

Mr. Berrer. Both? 

Mayor LaGuarota. I think so. 

Mr, Berrer. Do you suppose they would ob- 
ject to it as strenuously if it provided for 
either the seaway or the power phase of it 
alone? 

Mayor LAGUARDIA. I don't know what they 
would do; but they went on record against it. 

Mr. BEITER. Against the project as a whole? 

Mayor LAGUARDIA, Yes, sir. 

Mr. BEITER. You don't know what action 
they would take if it was Just a power project 
or just the seaway? 

Mayor LaGuarpiA, Well, they based it on 
the seaway project. 

Mr. BEITER. On the seaway, mostly; they 
would not object to the power project. 

Mayor LAGUARDIA. I don’t know, I would 
like to see it developed. 

Mr. Berrer. They are good citizens and sin- 
cere in what they do? They are interested 
in the welfare of the State? 

Mayor LAGUARDIA. They have a certain 
viewpoint, and are entitled to it. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is all, I believe. 

Mr. GavaGan. Except, Mr. Mayor, Mr. Os- 
mers asked you about a provision for the sale 
ot this power, in the event this bill is put 
through, to the adjoining States. I would 
like to call to your attention that there is 
already a provision in the bill for sale to ad- 
joining States, That provision is on page 3, 
line 9: 

“In addition, the arrangement— 

The agreement between the United States 
and the State of New York Power Authority— 
“shall include provisions protecting the in- 
terests of the United States and assuring 
a widespread equitable disposition of the 
power to domestic and rural consumers with- 
in economic transmission distances.” 

Mayor LaGUARDIA. Yes, and are we not al- 
ways pretty generous to New Jersey? 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. Mayor, I want to thank 
you. We thank you very much. 

Mayor LAGUARDIA., Thank you. 
nice to be up here. 

The CHAIRMAN, Now, is Captain Garsaud 
here? 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, are we 
going to take the studies of the Interna- 
tional Joint Commission, the studies of 
the Department of Commerce, the stud- 
ies of the Governors of States, and the 
mayors of cities, or is the Senate to delay 
this development because of the protests 
and the propaganda paid for by the 
opponents of the improvement? 

It will be perfectly evident to any Sen- 

_ ator who studies the record, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the opposition to the seaway is 
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a mere smoke screen. Behind it are the 
most powerful banking interests and the 
most powerful peacetime monopolies in 
this country, such as aluminum, steel, 
and the utilities, which are determined to 
maintain their privileged position by 
concentrating their plants and capaci- 
ties in a few locations where they were 
before the war, to continue to take ad- 
vantage of Pittsburgh-plus rate devices, 
and to continue a policy of scarcity and 
high rates for their light metals, their 
steel, their electricity and power. 

Mr. President, having discussed the St. 
Lawrence project on its merits, and hay- 
ing presented a summary of the record 
before us, I wish to proceed now to the 
question of whether the Aiken-Ferguson- 
Shipstead amendment was properly sub- 
mitted by former Secretary of State Hull 
as an agreement rather than as a treaty. 

I have listened to the discussion of this 
question by some of my colleagues with 
considerable amazement. I have heard 
it said that the agreement of March 19, 
1941, negotiated by former Secretary 
Hull is illegal, a violation of the Consti- 
tution, and a mere device to overcome 
the two-thirds requirement. It is aston- 
ishing to me to hear the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Bamey] and the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Overton] 
denounce this agreement as if it were a 
dishonest and an unworthy instrument, 
when the whole record shows that over 
a period of nearly 12 years former Secre- 
tary of State Hull labored unceasingly 
for the St. Lawrence project, and recom- 
mended to Congress the very procedure 
and the precise terms of the amendment 
which we are now considering. 

The other day the Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. AIKEN] presented half a dozen 
separate official documents, all signed by 
former Secretary Hull, consisting of 
notes to Canada, letters to officials of the 
National Grange and other supporters of 
the project, letters to Chairman Mans- 
FIELD of the House committee, the Sena- 
tor from Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG], 
and the Senator from North Carolina 
(Mr. Bartey], all endorsing the St. Law- 
rence project in words that ring with 
conviction, The letters addressed to 
Members of the Senate and the House 
specifically endorse the project in the 
form of an agreement, and specifically 
endorse and recommend the enactment 
into law of the legislation now pending 
as an amendment to the river and har- 
bor bill. I wonder if it is possible that 
the Senate, in the last days of this ses- 
sion, is prepared to discredit and repudi- 
ate the work of a former Member of this 
body, fresh upon the heels of his retire- 
ment after 50 years of distinguished pub- 
lic service, 12 of them having been in the 
office of Secretary of State. 

In addition to the advice and recom- 
mendation of former Secretary of State 
Hull, we have the opinion and recom- 
mendation of the Attorney General, now 
Associate Justice Robert H. Jackson, of 
the Supreme Court, that the agreement 
is legal and constitutional, if imple- 
mented by reciprocal legislation enacted 
by both branches of Congress. We have 
similar opinions in the Rercorp from 
more than a dozen lawyers on the House 
Rivers and Harbors Committee who fa- 
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vorably reported the agreement and the 
bill in the last Congress. We have the 
opinion of Mr. Hackworth, a man who 
has served for the last 15 years as legal 
adviser of the State Department. We 
have the opinion of a distinguished 
member of the New York State bar, Hon. 
George S. Reed, a trustee of the Power 
Authority of the State of New York, pre- 
sented for the Recorp on Monday, De- 
cember 4, by the senior Senator from 
New York [Mr. WaAcner], himself a 
former justice of the appellate division 
of the Supreme Court of the State of New 
York. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I may say also that we 
have the opinion of the best legal minds 
of the Dominion of Canada that, so far 
as they are concerned, the St. Lawrence 
seaway is a perfectly sound subject for 
an agreement, and does not require & 
treaty. 

Mr. LANGER. I thank the Senator 
for calling that fact to my attention. It 
is also a fact, Mr. President, that not 
only do we have the opinion of the best 
legal minds in the Dominion of Canada, 
but some of the men who are holding 
outstanding judicial positions in that 
country gave such opinions before they 
assumed their judicial positions. So far 
as I know, not a single outstanding law- 
yer of the Dominion of Canada has given 
an opinion contrary to the legality of the 
development of the St. Lawrence seaway, 
and I think that they have held that the 
construction can be done under an 
agreement rather than a treaty. 

Mr. AIKEN. They have so held. 

Mr. LANGER. Can the Senator from 
Vermont give me the name of a single 
outstanding lawyer in the Dominion of 
Canada who has given a contrary 
opinion? 

Mr. AIKEN. No; = never have heard 
of a distinguished lawyer in the Domin- 
ion of Canada who has given an opinion 
to the contrary. On the other hand, we 
know that Canada officially agrees that 
an agreement is adequate so far as she 
is concerned. Of course, Canada does 
not undertake to interpret our laws; but, 
as the Senator from North Dakota has 
said, former Secretary of State Hull de- 
voted 10 years to this work; Associate 
Justice Robert Jackson rendered his de- 
cision, and many others have also given 
similar opinions. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, what do 
we have on the record? Today we are 
interested, not in what the Senator from 
Louisiana may say, but we are interested 
in the record. Irepeat, What do we have 
on the record to challenge those opin- 
ions and to justify the attacks which are 
being made against the regularity and 
the validity of the procedure followed by 
former Secretary Hull in this matter? 

We have one opinion which was given 
before the Committee on Commerce by a 
Yale law professor, Dr. Edwin L. Bor- 
chard. Weare asked by members of the 
Committee on Commerce to accept the 
unsupported opinion of Dr. Borchard, 
who wrote a brief last spring challenging 
Mr. Hull’s procedure, and had it printed 
and circulated throughout the country 
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under the imprint of the National St. 
Lawrence Project Conference. That is 
the same organization which appeared 
before the House Committee in 1941 and 
raised the same question, and was voted 
down 2 to 1 by the lawyers on that com- 
mittee, who favorably reported the same 
amendment which is now before the Sen- 
ate by a vote of 17 to 8. 

Who are the members of the National 
St. Lawrence Project Conference? They 
may be found listed on page 370 of the 
House hearings on the St. Lawrence 
project. Their names are entirely fa- 
miliar to those of us who have followed 
the course of the propaganda circulated 
in the past 20 years against the St. Law- 
rence development. The Association of 
American Railroads is one of the leading 
spirits in the organization. The Niagara 
Frontier Planning Board, with its utility 
connections in Buffalo, is another. The 
National Coal Association is represented. 
And last, but not least, is the Chamber 
of Commerce of the State of New York. 
That is the organization with 90 percent 
of its members recruited from the finan- 
cial district of New York City which in 
1934, when the St. Lawrence project was 
before the Senate, had on its roster 13 
members of the firm of J. P. Morgan & Co. 
The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La FOL- 
LETTE] brought out those facts in his let- 
ter to Thomas W. Lamont on February 
10, 1934, when the same interests were 
opposing the St. Lawrence project in the 
form of the Hoover-Stimson treaty. 

Now, when the project is offered in 
the form of an agreement, these same 
interests are still opposed to it. Of 
course, it is too transparent to require 
argument that these interests care noth- 
ing about the form of the instrument. 
These reactionary groups that place 
their own interests above those of the 
people of this country are determined to 
block the improvement of the St. Law- 
rence no matter what form it may take, 
They have found in Dr. Borchard a ready 
instrument to raise the fantastic issue 
that this agreement negotiated and sub- 
mitted by Secretary Hull in 1941, before 
we entered the war, was made in antici- 
pation of settlements in 1945 or later, to 
follow the war, in which we were not en- 
gaged in 1941. Moreover, they charge 
Secretary Hull with seeking to set a 
precedent to overcome the two-thirds 
rule as a part of an administration 
scheme when everyone knows that this 
amendment was printed on September 
21, 1944, under the joint authorship of 
the Senator from Vermont, the Senator 
from Michigan, and the Senator from 
Minnesota, three Republican Members 
of the Senate. 

Now, Mr. President, I desire to speak 
as to the form of the agreement itself. 
The opponents of the St. Lawrence proj- 
ect say that because it calls for an ex- 
change of ratifications by the President 
and by the King of Great Britain, that 
proves it is a treaty requiring a two- 
thirds vote and not an agreement sub- 
ject to approval in reciprocal legislation 
enacted by both branches of Congress 
and by the Canadian Parliament. This 
is the flimsiest argument I have heard 
raised in a serious discussion of a con- 
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stitutional question. It is obviously de- 
signed to create prejudice, to arouse the 
kind of sentiments to which Mayor 
Thompson of Chicago made an appeal 
some years ago when he conducted a 
campaign for mayor on the pledge that 
if elected he would “punch the King of 
Great Britain in the snoot.” 

I can assure my colleagues that, al- 
though, as everyone knows, we in North 
Dakota are not particularly partial to 
the King of Great Britain, mention of 
the British King in connection with the 
Hull agreement of 1941 is not going to 
prejudice against this project a single 
soul in North Dakota, with its hundreds 
of miles along the unfortified Canadian 
border, or, for that matter, any informed 
and literate person in any section of this 
country. 

For a great many years we have had 
in North Dakota a peace garden where 
citizens of North Dakota and Manitoba 
and other parts of Canada meet annually 
and there together smoke the pipe of 
peace. We in North Dakota are per- 
fectly aware that every act of the Cana- 
dian Parliament is proclaimed in the 
name of the King, and that it is a mere 
formality, having not the slightest effect 
upon ‘the complete independence and 
the control of the Parliament of Canada 
over the subject matter. 

There is, however, a practical reason 
why an exchange of ratifications be- 
tween the President on the part of the 
United States and the nominal sovereign 
of the Dominion on the part of Canada, 
is necessary in the adoption of reciprocal 
legislation by the two countries. 

We have before us an amendment 
which implements the agreement and 
also deals with purely domestic concerns, 
such as the Federal-State accord be- 
tween the Federal Government and New 
York on the power development in that 
Siate. Canada has the same right to 
deal with her purely domestic concerns 
in adopting reciprocal legislation to ef- 
fectuate the agreement. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Stewart in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota yield to the 
Senator from Vermont? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I think it might be inter- 
esting to note at this point in the Sen- 
ator’s remarks the fact that the State- 
Federal accord reached between the Fed- 
eral Government and the State of New 
York in 1933 was approved by the House 
of Representatives, was sent to the 
Senate, and was reported to the Senate 
by a majority of the Foreign Relations 
Committee to which it was referred, but 
it was never acted upon, because the 
treaty, which was the form in which the 
matter was offered at that time, failed 
to receive a two-thirds vote. Therefore, 
the Senate never did vote on the State- 
Federal accord between the Federal Gov- 
ernment and New York. 

Mr. LANGER. May I interrupt to ask 
the distinguished Senator if what is pro- 
posed to be done here has not been done 
hundreds of times in the history of this 
country? 

Mr. AIKEN. I think so. 
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Mr. LANGER. There is nothing new 
about it; it has been done repeatedly 
since the beginning of our Government. 

Mr. AIKEN. Does the Senator refer 
to doing business with foreign countries 
by agreement? 

Mr. LANGER. No; but to the accord 
the Senator mentioned a few moments 
ago. 

Mr. AIKEN. The Senator is in a bet- 
ter position to know about that than I 
am. I presume it has been done often, 
and I see no reason why it could not pe 
done. 

Mr. LANGER. At some point, the two 
Governments must of necessity give no- 
tice to each other that the reciprocal 
legislation thus enacted, dealing with a 
great navigation and power project, in- 
volving the construction of works on both 
sides of the line, is acceptable and suf- 
ficient for that purpose. To say that 
this exchange of ratifications converts 
the agreement into a treaty is a prepos- 
terous proposition, belied by the whole 
history of our dealings with Canada and 
other nations throughout the world. 

The other day it was suggested on the 
floor that a treaty is obviously required 
to deal with boundary waters of the 
United States and that certainly we 
could not construct any works in wholly 
Canadian waters with United States 
funds, without such a treaty. 

This argument was completely ex- 
ploded on Thursday, December 7, by the 
able Senator from Vermont, who pro- 
duced from the Corps of Engineers, 
United States Army, a partial list of 10 
separate projects which we have under- 
taken and completed since 1902 across 
the boundary line in wholly Canadian 
waters, at a cost of more than $20,000,- 
000. How was this work accomplished? 
By treaty? No; as the Senator pointed 
out it was accomplished under the au- 
thority of acts of Congress in the form 
of provisions in river and harbor bills, 
such as the pending amendment, accom- 
panied in some instances by exchanges of 
notes between the two Governments. 

In the light of this record, I cannot 
believe that the Senate is prepared to 
repudiate and rebuke our Secretary of 
State, Cordell Hull, who in submitting the 
present agreement has followed a well- 
established line of precedent. I cannot 
believe that the Senate will now chal- 
lenge the legality of a procedure which 
Secretary Elihu Root, Philander C. Knox, 
Attorney General and later Secretary of 
State, and every President since Theo- 
dore Roosevelt has followed in making 
improvements in the Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence system. I cannot believe that 
we are ready to tear up the agreement 
negotiated by Secretary of State Hull as 
a clumsy and illegal document, and to 
send it back to be done over again in 
proper form by the men who recently 
have been selected to succeed Secretary 
Hull and his former aides in the State 
Department. I do not believe that we 
can look to Mr. Stettinius who is not a 
lawyer, to Mr. Grew, who is not a lawyer, 
to Mr. Clayton, who is not a lawyer, or to 
Mr, MacLeish, who is not a lawyer, to im- 
prove upon the soundness or the legality 
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of the procedure which was followed un- 
der Secretary Hull’s direction over the 
past 12 years, in negotiating and submit- 
ting to us this carefully balanced agree- 
ment on the St. Lawrence project with 
our neighbor to the north. 

These technical objections which are 
now raised in the Senate 3 years after 
Secretary Hull recommended the agree- 
ment are not raised because of any genu- 
ine concern for the Constitution or be- 
cause of any tender regard for the rights 
and prerogatives of the Senate. They 
have been raised and have grown stale 
in the propaganda spread by selfish in- 
terests outside the Senate for the sole 
purpose of confusing the issue, of caus- 
ing delay, and of obstructing the develop- 
ment of the St. Lawrence River. They 
are raised by those who led the fight 
against the ratification of the Hoover 
Treaty of 1932 and who are attacking 
the Hull Agreement now because they 
hope to prevent the completion of the St. 
Lawrence seaway and power project. 
Indeed, the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Overton], who with the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. BarLEY], is on record 
over and over again against the St. Law- 
rence improvement, frankly stated in his 
radio speeches in Louisiana last summer, 
when he was a candidate for renomina- 
tion that he pledged himself to “continue 
to oppose any treaty or agreement to pro- 
vide for the construction of the St. Law- 
rence seaway.” 

Mr. President, we have another au- 
thority to whom we can appeal, both 
on the merits of this project and on 
the sufficiency and soundness of the 
pending amendment. The proposed leg- 
islation and the procedure recommended 
by Secretary Hull received the unquali- 
fied endorsement in 1941 of another for- 
mer Member of the Senate, who served 
for more than a decade as chairman of 
the Committee on the Judiciary, and 
who was the author of one of the few 
important affirmative changes which has 
been written into our Constitution in the 
last half century. I refer, of course, to 
the late Senator from Nebraska, George 
W. Norris. I wish to read an article he 
contributed on the St. Lawrence project 
when the bill H. R. 4927, incorporated in 
the amendment to be proposed, was 
under consideration at public hearings 
before the House Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors in the last Congress. Sena- 
tor Norris’ statement was presented to 
the committee by Judge Culkin, then a 
ranking Republican member of the com- 
mittee from New York. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article by the late Senator 
Norris, which I am about to read, be 
printed in the Recorp in the same sized 
type used in printing my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. LANGER. The article by George 
W. Norris is entitled “Pattern for the 
Welfare of All,” and Senator Norris said: 

In the summer of 1933 I visited the Inter- 
national Rapids section of the St. Lawrence 
River and saw the waters of the Great Lakes 
rushing wasted and unharnessed to the sea. 
There I inspected the sites of the dams, 
powerhouse, locks, and other works which 
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will be built in the State of New York and 
the Province of Ontario as a major link in 
the proposed Great Lakes-St. Lawrence sea- 
way and power development, under the proj- 
ect now pending in Congress. 

The conclusions I expressed in 1933 re- 
garding the utilization of the St. Lawrence 
for peacetime, as well as for emergency de- 
fense needs, fairly represent my views today 
as to the benefits this project will bring. 

I think there is a wonderful opportunity 
on the St. Lawrence for the entire country. 
Its improvement means an increase in the 
return to the West on all its agricultural 
products. This will apply to all shipping, 

The project, if approved, will give to the 
State of New York, 1,100,000 horsepower of 
electricity that is as cheap as any power on 
this continent. 


Let me digress a moment to say, Mr. 
President, that since the time George W. 
Norris spoke, the engineers have found 
that the amount of horsepower which 
will be developed is not 1,100,000, but 
1,200,000. The late Senator Norris con- 
tinued; 


Northern New York is fortunate to have 
at its very door one of the greatest resources 
of mankind. I do not know of a better one. 
For the St. Lawrence River is a tremendous 
potential source of energy. The Great Lakes 
form a natural reservoir which controls the 
immense flow of water through the St. Law- 
rence, practically without variation. 

In the development of the St. Lawrence, 
New York State gets the power and pays the 
cost of the power works. The cost of power 
will be reduced by charging up to power only 
that part of the improvement which can 
properly be so charged, the entire cost being 
divided between navigation and power. 

In Ontario, Canada, just across the line, 
they have the cheapest.electricity rates any- 
where in the world. The St. Lawrence de- 
velopment ought to give cheaper power to 
the State of New York than they have in 
Ontario at the present time. This is a con- 
test between human happiness and human 
greed. The private-power interests do not 
want the people of the State of New York to 
buy electricity at 1 cent a kilowatt-hour. 


I digress to say that, regardless of my 
great respect for the late distinguished 
George W. Norris, he is again in error 
when he says that Ontario, Canada, has 
the cheapest power in the world, because 
the cheapest power is at Tacoma, Wash., 
and the development of power at low 
rates there was through the efforts of our 
former colleague, Senator Homer T, 
Bone. What Senator Norris says is cer- 
tainly to the point, and good enough in 
anybody’s language. The late Senator 
continued: 


I would favor the St. Lawrence project if 
there were no power whatever developed in 
this improvement. It may be that uncon- 
sciously I am prejudiced on this subject be- 
cause I have spenf all of my grown life in 
the great West, where freight rates are a very 
important consideration in our economy. 
The improvement of this waterway leading 
to the ocean would, in practical effect, mean 
the bringing of the Atlantic to the middle 
of the United States. It would lessen the 
burden of the great agricultural part of our 
country which constitutes the bread basket 
of the Union. As a matter of fact, it should 
lower freight rates even in the East, 

Our export agricultural products would, 
with the reduction of freight rates, bring 
prosperity to millions of producers in nearly 
all parts of the United States and especially 
in that region between the Alleghenies and 
the Rockies, It would mean a slight increase 
in what the producer would get for nearly 
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everything we eat and nearly everything we 
wear without increasing the cost to the con- 
sumer. Anything that can be done to re- 
duce the cost of transportation hetween the 
producer and the consumer and get them 
nearer together will be of lasting benefit to 
all the people of our country. 

It is true the river would not be open the 
year round but its effect upon transportation 
would to a very great extent, at least, be last- 
ing throughout the entire year. The prac- 
tical effect would be to put Chicago on the 
Atlantic and to put all of the country west 
of Chicago much nearer to the ocean than 
it is now. 

The cost of this vast navigation improve- 
ment would be very much lessened by the 
electric power that would be produced. Un- 
der the bill the President has recommended, 
the cost allocated to power, which has been 
fixed by the engineers of the War Department 
and the New York Power Authority, is $93,- 
375,000. In other words, those who consume 
power would pay that much toward the cost 
of the investment and at the same time 
bring to the consumers of power everywhere 
within transmission distance lower rates 
for electricity. This not only will decrease 
the Federal cost of the navigation improve- 
ment to less than $200,000,000, but will also 
bring benefits to a large portion of the coun- 
try by reason of the fact that it will make 
electricity much cheaper than it now is. In 
reality, it will have an effect upon the cost 
of electricity everywhere, particularly east of 
the Rocky Mountains. 

The T. V. A. is a living example of what 
occurs when cheap electricity is available to 
the consumer. 


Mr. President, I digress at this point 
to say that the Senator from Montana 
[Mr. Murray] and I submitted an 
amendment to the flood-control bill 
which would make the M. V. A. a proto- 
type of the T. V. A., and bring to the 
Missouri Valley the same benefits as now 
enjoyed in Tennessee and neighboring 
States. 

I continue to read from the article by 
the late Senator Norris: 


The benefits do not eome entirely to those 
who use the electricity. The manufacturer 
and the laborer, wherever electrical appli- 
ances are made, share in this benefit. If 
rates are lowered, electricity is used for many 
more purposes, and every additional use has 
the effect of bringing comfort, happiness, 
and even financial profit to those who live 
far beyond the rushing waters where the 
power is developed, 

The comparative costs of hydro and steam 
plants are always mentioned when Congress 
is considering a publie-power project. This 
difference in cost depends upon location, after 
all. There are some steam plants which pro- 
duce power very cheaply, and there are some 
hydro plants that do not produce power so 
cheaply as the best steam plants. If the dam 
for the production of electric power is lo- 
cated in an alluvial country, where turbulent 
waters are liable to damage the dam or to 
wash it away, the power produced there will 
cost more than it would if the dam were lo- 
cated in a stream with a rocky foundation, 
or between rock-bound shores. On the St. 
Lawrence there are no floods, no deposits of 
silt, and the works will be built on granite. 
It would be unfair to compare the produc- 
tion of power at the mouth of a coal mine 
with the cost of power produced in a coun- 
try where it would be impossible to construct 
a dam that would not be subject to wash- 
outs and deterioration when floods come, It 
is equally unfair to compare the cost of a 
steam plant with the proposed St. Lawrence 
hydroelectric development which will pro- 
duce power without any limit as to time, so 
far as we are now able to see. All of these 
factors must be taken into consideration if 
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we are to make a fair comparison, and, when 
we do, hydroelectric power is found to be 
much more feasible and much cheaper thap 
energy produced by steam plants. 

Most of the great dams of the country are 
built for a multiple purpose. For example, 
one of the principal uses of the Norris Dam 
is flood control. Behind it there can be stored 
3,500,000 acre-feet of water. The Tennessee 
River, like the Ohio, rises in the Allegheny 
Mountains, and it comes from numerous 
smaller streams. When all of the streams 
are in flood season, the water going down the 
Ohio and the Tennessee, and later into the 
Mississippi itself, creates great floods, de- 
stroying not only millions of dollars’ worth 
ef property everywhere but even human life. 


The Tennessee Valley Authority is now con- 
structing a dam known as the Kentucky 
Dam, 20 miles from the mouth of the Ten- 
nessee River. It will have a storage capacity 
of about 7,000,000 acre-feet of water. All of 
the other Tennessee Valley Authority dams 
between the Norris Dam and the Kentucky 
Dam have some storage value. When they 
are combined and properly utilized, they will 
have a great effect upon the navigability 
of the Ohio from the mouth of the Tennessee 
to the mouth of the Ohio and of the Missis- 
sippi River itself below the mouth of the 
Ohio. When carried to completion under 
this program, the Tennessee River will be 
made stable practically the year round. In 
the meantime, all of these dams are produc- 
ing power. The water that goes over the 
Norris Dam is used again eight times for 
power before it leaves the Tennessee River. 
It is just as useful after it has done all of 
these things as it was in the beginning and, 
in the meantime, it has not done any dam- 
age. It has not killed any people. It has not 
destroyed any property but, on the contrary, 
has carried its blessings to millions who 
otherwise would be without electricity or 
would be compelled to pay exorbitant rates, 

In Nebraska we have a public-power proj- 
ect set up under State law where the water 
is used three times and then used for irriga- 
tion. It is just as valuable for irrigation as 
it would be if it had never produced one 
Kilowatt of power, 

If we are thinking only of today, we would 
not undertake some of these projects. But 
if we are thinking of our children, and our 
children's children, and those who are to 
come after them, then we ought to develop 
every river where power can be developed 
and where floods can be controlled. In the 
West we should use the waters also for irri- 
gation, and in the East, as on the St. Law- 
rence, we should use them also for navigation, 


I digress again, Mr. President, to say 
that the people of my State, North Da- 
kota, and the people of all the States in 
the Missouri River Valley Basin agree 
with the words of the late Senator Norris 
I last read. I continue to read: 


The argument has been made for many 
years that these improvements will produce 
& surplus of power. When the Tennessee 
Valley Authority was first contemplated, the 
ery went up that it would produce too much 
power; that the people would not be able 
to use it all. That argument has been en- 
tirely dissipated. Already, before the great 
work of the Tennessee Valley Authority is 
finished, it is clear that in the near future 
we are not going to have enough power, even 
after every kilowatt possible has been de- 
. veloped. The Tennessee Valley Authority is 
already constructing a huge coal plant in 
Tennessee to supplement its hydro plant and 
to supply a growing deficiency below the de- 
mand for power. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority has already 
paid back several millions of dollars of the 
cost so that, in the end, the taxpayers of the 
country will not contribute a penny to the 
investment. When this indebtedness is en- 
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tirely repaid, one of the greatest of all rate 
reductions will take place. What is true of 
the Tennessee Valley is true of the St. Law- 
rence, 


And, Mr. President, it will also be true 
of the Missouri River. 

In developing such natural resources we 
are getting cheaper power, we are getting 
cheaper transportation, and we are also low- 
ering the costs of production, 


More than that, Mr. President, if I 
may again digress, the development of 
the Missouri River will mean that every 
farmer in North and South Dakota and 
in the Missouri River Basin, will be able 
to get electricity at cost. 

I continue to read: 

The interests of the various sections of 
the country dovetail in one great pattern 
for the welfare of all. The development of 
the St. Lawrence will mean cheaper trans- 
portation to and from the West, and cheap- 
er light, heat, and power for the East. 

Just a few portions of the 2,687-mile wa- 
terway, mainly in the International Rapids 


section of the St. Lawrence, need to be deep- |: 


ened from 14 to 27 feet to permit the effi- 
cient use of this resource for deep naviga- 
tion as well as for power. We have spent 
millions, Canada has spent millions, build- 
ing connecting channels between the Great 
Lakes, but we must complete the joint pow- 
er and navigation improvement on the St, 
Lawrence before this waterway system can 
fully serve the great purpose it is capable of 
serving. When that is accomplished, the 
public-power project of the State of New 
York and the seaway development opening 
the midcontinent to ocean shipping will 
bring the benefits President Roosevelt en- 
visaged for the entire Nation before he en- 
tered the White House, This improvement 
should be completed, not only because it 
will serve our production needs during the 
emergency defense period which lies ahead 
of us, but also because it will ensure im- 
proved living standards for the people of the 
two great democracies of this hemisphere for 
all time to come. 


In conclusion, let me say that I join 
in practically every word I have quoted 
from the late distinguished Senator 
Norris. He had many years’ experi- 
ence in public life, on the floor of this 
body and in various committees of which 
he was a member, as well as committees 
before which he appeared. No one was in 
a better position than he to judge as 
to what was or was not of the greatest 
benefit to the common people of America, 

Mr. President, I believe that the sooner 
we adopt the amendment, the sooner we 
complete the St. Lawrence waterway, the 
sooner we shall bring to the average 
farmer of America cheap electric power, 
so that he may be able to enjoy its bene- 
fits, as do the farmers of other countries. 
When we compare the development of 
electric power and lighting in the United’ 
States with that in the Scandinavian 
countries, in Germany, or even in Japan, 
the United States has lagged far behind. 


Today, in the Missouri River Basin, in 


the State of North Dakota, for example, 
our women must turn cream separators 
by hand. They still must operate wash- 
ing machines by hand. Water must still 
be pumped by hand. The little children 
still study their homework at night by 
the light of kerosene lamps instead of 
electric lights. When the farmer goes 
out at night to look after his valuable 
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cattle or horses, he goes out into a yard 
which is not lighted by electricity. He 
does not go into a stable which is flooded 
by light simply by the pressure of a but- 
ton. On the contrary, he carries with 
him a lantern, which may have a smoke- 
darkened chimney; and yet we claim to 
be on most progressive country in the 
world. 


EMERGENCY SUSPENSION OF TARIFF 
DUTY ON COCONUTS 


Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, the - 
other day, by direction of the Commit- 
tee on Finance, I was asked to report 
House bill 1033, which is No. 1382 on the 
calendar. The bill has passed the House. 
The chairman of the Committee on Fi- 
nance [Mr. GEORGE] and the acting ma- 
jority leader [Mr. HILL] assured me at 
that time that opportunity would be pro- 
vided to take up the bill. 

I now ask unanimous consent, Mr. 
President, that the unfinished business 
be temporarily laid aside in order that 
the Senate may act on House bill 1033, 
calendar 1382. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Tuomas of Oklahoma in the chair), Is 
there objection? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, will the Sen- 
ator please explain the bill? 

Mr. DANAHER. I shall be glad to do 
so. The purpose of the bill is that co- 
conut meat may be brought into the 
country for consumption only, to be ren- 
dered useful for wartime needs, so that 
the shells of the coconut may be avail- 
able for the manufacture of gas masks, 
and the meat may be manufactured into 
confections. All the war agencies, in- 
cluding the Army, the Navy, the State 
Department, the War Food Administra- 
tion, and others, have recommended that 
the bill be passed. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I assume that the 
committee has acted. 

Mr. DANAHER. The committee acted 
unanimously in reporting the bill. The 
bill has passed the House. I ask for its 
passage by the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. DANAHER]? 

There being no objection, the bill (H. R. 
1033) to suspend the effectiveness dur- 
ing the existing national emergency of 
the tariff duty on coconuts was consid- 
ered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


RIVER AND HARBOR IMPROVEMENTS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 3961) authorizing the 
construction, repair, and preservation of 
certain public works on rivers and har- 
bors, and for other purposes. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, the St, 
Lawrence seaway, which we are dis- 
cussing, is one of the most important 
projects confronting this country. I 
have heard much of the discussion 
pitched upon too low and too unimpor- 
tant a plane. As a matter of fact, the St. 
Lawrence seaway, which would connect 
the ocean with the Great Lakes, is a mat- 
ter of national interest. 

Some 25 years ago I became a mem- 
ber for Kansas of the Council of States 
of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence River 
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Improvement Association. In 1921 I 
made a trip down the St. Lawrence River 
with about 175 other Americans, guests 
of the Canadian Government at that 
time. So I have seen with my own eyes 
all that is proposed to be done. I have 
observed the trend of events during the 
years. I have heard the proponents 
and have heard many of the objections, 

It is an enterprise which should chal- 
lenge the imagination of all thoughtful 
citizens. We have the greatest body of 
fresh-water lakes in the world. They 
are cut off from connection with the 
ocean by a stretch of the St. Lawrence 
River approximately 40 miles in length, 
which, if improved, would permit ocean- 
carrying vessels to come into the Great 
Lakes. 

Around the Great Lakes have grown 
up populous, strong, and prosperous 
States and great cities. I can see no 
“harm to anyone, except perhaps some 
special interests, to which I shall pres- 
ently refer, in making such an improve- 
ment. In effect, it would move the At- 
lantic seaboard inland for a thousand 
miles. That is a project which ought to 
challenge the imagination and enthusi- 
asm of all thoughtful American citizens. 

Whether the development of the St. 
Lawrence would make more or less traf- 
fic move through New Orleans, for ex- 
ample, is to me most unimportant. I 
can think of no more flimsy ground for 
opposition than that the opening of the 
St. Lawrence might have some effect of 
that kind upon some other port in the 
country. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. Personally, I believe 
that the project would develop greater 
business for the lower Mississippi Valley; 
but assuming that it would not, it could 
be for only one reason, and that would 
be that the farmers of the Midwest would 
find that they could save money by ship- 
ping their produce in another direction 
and by another means. 

Mr. REED. Let me say to the Senator 
from Vermont that I am very familiar 
with the situation regarding farm ship- 
ments from the West. There is very lit- 
tle traffic, if any, now moving through 
New Orleans from that section of the 
country for export. 

Mr. AIKEN. But if any traffic were 
taken away from one presently used 
route and diverted to another route, it 
would be for the reason that it was 
cheaper to do so. 

Mr. REED. It would be more eco- 
nomical. 

Mr. AIKEN. As I stated in the be- 
ginning, I believe that the lower Missis- 
sippi Valley would be the gainer, and 
that the people in that section of the 
country have been very grossly misin- 
formed as to the effect of the St. Law- 
rence seaway on them. 

Mr. REED. Whether they have been 
misinformed or not, it is about as flimsy 
an objection as could be offered; and the 
action of the Mississippi Valley Associa- 
tion in opposing this improvement is of 
the same character. It makes no dif- 
ference, Mr. President, whether Buffalo 
ceases to be a place of transshipment 
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from the big Lakes vessels into smaller 
vessels drawing not more than 14 feet 
of water, and becomes merely a port 
along a through route from the ocean 
into the Great Lakes. 

In considering the effect upon the 
West, anyone who is familiar with trans- 
portation knows that, in point of cost 
figured at the minimum, 5 miles of trans- 
portation on open water is the equivalent 
of 1 mile of land transportation by rail- 
road. The ratio of the relative costs 
runs from 5 to 1 up to 10 to 1. I do not 
have any doubt that if we had an export 
grain movement—we do not have one 
now, but I hope we may have one again— 
the Northwest and the farmers there 
would benefit several cents a bushel in 
the price of grain moving to export, as 
against the present transportation costs, 
if the St. Lawrence River were improved 
so that ocean-going vessels could come 
into the Great Lakes. I cannot think of 
anything more national in scope and 
which should be looked upon more than 
a national point of view and from the 
point of view of the national interest 
than the proposed Great Lakes-St. Law- 
rence development. I have been very 
sorry indeed that during the years, not 
only during the current debate, so many 
times the opposition has been pitched 
upon some point of immediate local in- 
terest or limited regional interest. That 
should not be the case. Although the 
Panama Canal was a national project 
which did not do my section of the coun- 
try any good—in fact, it did that re- 
gion a decided injury—we were for it, 
nonetheless. Likewise, we believe that 
the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence River proj- 
ect should be viewed as a national matter. 

Mr. President, not being a constitu- 
tional lawyer, I shall not undertake to 
take part in the debate as to whether the 
proposed improvement, if effected, should 
be handled by a treaty or by an Execu- 
tive agreement. I shall leave that dis- 
cussion to the lawyers. 

I am talking about the merits of the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence River pro- 
posed improvement. I think it is a mat- 
ter which should be given earnest and 
thoughtful consideration by this body. 
I have not gone into the power question, 
because I have never been as much in- 
terested in that as I have been in the 
transportation features. I leave the dis- 
cussion of the power question to my col- 
leagues and to others. But, so far as 
transportation is concerned, I can think 
of nothing which would so greatly bene- 
fit what we call the Northwest section of 
the country as would the opening of the 
Great Lakes to communication with the 
ocean, so that vessels could come and go 
freely and so that their cargoes would 
not have to be transshipped. I may also 
say that, so far as I am concerned, I 
speak rather objectively. My State, like 
the State of the distinguished Senator 
who now occupies the chair [Mr. THOMAS 
of Oklahoma], looks to Galveston as the 
port through which most of our export 
grain flows. In Kansas we would not 
use the St. Lawrence River to any great 
degree, anyway. Galveston was at one 
time the largest grain exporting port in 
the country. It is a warm-water port, 
open 12 months of the year; and it is 
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about the same distance from Kansas 
to Galveston as it is from Galveston to 
Chicago, for instance. So we would pre- 
fer to use Galveston. We find it better 
and more convenient to do so, and we 
would find it so, even if the St. Lawrence 
River project were completed. In the 
Southwest, our grain and our cotton, if 
we could again export cotton, would 
move through the Gulf ports. But that 
is no reason why we should oppose an 
improvement which is so tremendously 
a national project and in the national 
interest. Mr. President, regardless of 
whether we proceed with it now or later, 
the St. Lawrence project certainly should 
be undertaken, If the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. Arken] offers such an 
amendment to the pending bill, I cer- 
tainly expect to vote for it. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Kansas very much for 
his remarks. 

Before I begin to speak, I should like 
to inquire if any of my colleagues have 
statements which they would like to 
make, 

Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? . 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. BILBO. With the consent of the 
chairman of the committee, the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. Overton], I sub- 
mit two amendments which relate to 
two small projects, one of them in the 
vicinity of the city of Jackson, in my 
State, and the other also in the Pearl 
River Valley. I should like to have the 
amendments adopted and incorporated 
in the bill, 

Mr, WHITE. Mr. President, my at- 
tention was diverted fora moment. Will 
the Senator again state his request? 

Mr. BILBO. I have offered two amend- 
ments relating to survey projects. The 
amendments are proposed to be inserted 
in the pending bill, and would go into the 
survey section. The chairman of the 
committee has no objection to the» 
amendments. One of them relates to a 
survey of the flood situation in the capital 
of my State, the city of Jackson, which 
is flooded every year by the Pearl River. 
The other amendment relates to a sur- 
vey of the flood situation as it affects 
the farm lands in that area. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Mississippi offer the 
amendments to which he has referred? 

Mr. BILBO. I do. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 50, 
after line 5, it is proposed to insert: 

Pearl River, in the interest of flood control 


in Pearl River, Marion, and Lawrence Coun- 
ties, Miss. 


Mr. OVERTON. That amendment is 
a survey item; is it not? 

Mr. BILBO. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- , 
ment offered by the Senator from Mis- 
Sissippi. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
next amendment of the Senator from 
Mississippi will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 50, 
after line 5, it is proposed to insert: 
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Pearl River, in the interests of flood con- 
trol in Hinds County, Miss. 


Mr. BILBO. That amendment relates 
to the capital city of the State. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I wish to 
say that the proponents of the St. Law- 
rence seaway have nearly completed the 
presentation of their case for this great 
development. I myself have two points 
which I wish to develop. I think I shall 
have time to present one of them this 
afternoon. The presentation of the 
other probably will take 30 minutes. 

I believe there are two other short 
speeches to be made, and I understand 
they will be about 20 minutes long. 

Let me say that I do not wish to have 
this question voted on this afternoon, 
because it will be so late when I conclude 
my statement that many Senators will 
be absent. But early tomorrow I expect 
to offer the amendment which will add 
the St. Lawrence seaway to the river 
and harbor bill, 

I do not know that any speeches, ex- 
cept those to which I have referred, re- 
main to be made. I do not know how 
much time, if any, opponents of the St. 
Lawrence development expect to use. 
When I say that we are almost through 
in presenting our case, of course, I do not 
mean that we would waive the right to 
reply to any arguments made against 
the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence develop- 
ment, because we certainly would wish 
to reply to any arguments because there 
is a reply to any argument which can 
be made against it, and, of course, we 
would avail ourselves of our right to 
do so. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. OVERTON. Is it the rule that a 
Senator may not speak twice on the same 
day on the same bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair states that, as he understands the 
rule, no Senator may speak more than 
twice on any proposition on the same 
legislative day. 

Mr. OVERTON. Iam not raising the 
point of order. 

Mr. AIKEN. I have not understood 
that the rule had reference to a legis- 
lative day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is of the opinion that the prece- 
dents apply to a legislative day as well 
as to a calendar day. 

Mr. AIKEN. I certainly have not so 
understood. 

Mr. OVERTON. Iam not making the 
point of order. 

Mr. AIKEN. Iknow the Senator from 
Louisiana would not make a point of order 
of that kind. 

Mr. OVERTON. Iam not doing so. 

Mr. AIKEN. I assure the Senator 
that I intend to complete my remarks 
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as quickly as I can, but I simply did not 
have the material ready to deliver it all 
at one time. 

Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Vermont yield so that 
I may offer an amendment to the pend- 
ing bill? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. DANAHER. I send forward an 
amendment which I offer on page 2, at 
the end of line 16, to substitute a semi- 
colon for the period and add the follow- 
ing: 

Provided, That no dam shall be constructed 
at Thomaston, on the Housatonic River un- 
less approval thereof shall be granted by the 
State of Connecticut after a review in ac- 
cordance with paragraph (a) of section 1 of 
Public Law — now known as H. R. 4435. 


In connection with the amendment, 
Mr. President, I hold in my hand a letter 
from Mr. S. H. Wadhams, secretary of 
the Flood Control and Water Policy 
Commission of the State of Connecticut. 
The letter is dated Hartford, December 
7, 1944, and reads as follows: 


STATE OF CONNECTICUT, 
FLOOD CONTROL AND 
WATER POLICY COMMISSION, 
Hartford, December 7, 1944. 
Senator JOHN A. DANAHER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
In re: H. R. 4485, flood control Housatonic 
River, Conn., Thomaston Dam. 

DEAR SENATOR DANAHER: Iam writing you in 
reference to the proposed flood-control res- 
ervoir on the Naugatuck River, a tributary 
of the Housatonic River, which will be au- 
thorized by passage of H. R. 4485. You have 
proposed an amendment to this bill which 
will bring the project within the provisions 
of subparegraph (a) of the O’Mahoney 
amendment to H. R. 4485. 

Since the release of the structural details 
of the proposed dam, strong opposition to its 
construction has developed. The town of 
Thomaston vigorously opposes the dam be- 
cause of the dislocations which will result 
from the necessity of relocating the railway 
and the main highway serving the town. 
Rather surprisingly, considerable opposition 
has arisen from the city of Waterbury lo- 
cated only a few miles below the dam site. 
This appears to be based on the small amount 
of flood damage sustained in the floods of 
1936 and 1938 and the belief that relatively 
inexpensive channel improvements, as the 
stream passes through the city, would give 
adequate flood protection. 

The State would welcome the opportunity 
which would be presented if your amend- 
ment were to be accepted. It would permit 
making a careful study of the questions at 
issue and a submission of the State’s views 
for inclusion with the report of the Army en- 
gineers. It would seem, too, that such a re- 
port would be helpful to the Congress in ar- 
riving at its decision on this controversial 
question. 

May we ask that you present to the confer- 
ence committee the Governor's unqualified 
approval of the procedure which would be 
made possible by the acceptance of your 
amendment. 

Very truly yours, 
S. H. WapHams, Secretary. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 


-amendment offered by the Senator from 


Connecticut will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 2, at the 
end of line 16, it is proposed to strike 
out the period, substitute a semicolon, 
and insert “Provided, That no dam shall 
be constructed at Thomaston, on the 
Housatonic River, unless approval there- 
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of shall be granted by the State of 
Connecticut after a review in accordance 
with paragraph (a) of section 1 of Pub- 
lic Law —, now Known as H. R. 4485.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Con- 
necticut. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Connecticut explain 
his amendment? 

Mr. DANAHER. I shall be very glad 
to explain it. Did the Senator from 
Louisiana hear the letter which I just 
read fyom the secretary of the Flood 
Control and Water Policy Commission 
of the State of Connecticut? 

Mr. OVERTON. Iam sorry, I did not 
hear it. 

Mr. DANAHER,. If the Senator from 
Louisiana would read the letter, perhaps 
he would find that it answers entirely 
whatever question he may have, or any 
attitude that he may raise in his own 
mind with respect to the matter. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, I am 
willing to take the amendment to con- 
ference. 

Mr. MILLIKIN, Mr. President, I ask 
the distinguished Senator from Connec- 
ticut whether the amendment bears in 
any way on the agreement reached be- 
tween Vermont, Connecticut, and Mas- 
sachusetts? 

Mr. DANAHER. It does not. It 
would give the State of Connecticut an 
opportunity to be heard with reference 
to the location of a dam at Thomaston, 
Conn., where apparently it is not wanted. 
But whether it is or not, all the State 
asks is an opportunity to review the proj- 
ect. Thereafter, if the project is found 
to be satisfactory, there will be no ob- 
jection. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, I may 
say for the benefit of the Senator from 
Connecticut, as well gas all other Sena- 
tors, that it is not necessary to provide 
for a review report in the river and har- 
bor bill by action of the River and Har- 
bor Committee of the House or the Sen- 
ate Committee on Commerce, There is 
never any difficulty in obtaining a review 
1 Is that all the amendment calls 
or 

Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, when 
House bill 4485 was before the Senate I 
offered the amendment with reference 
to the Housatonic River project, dealing 
with the erection of a dam at Thomaston, 
to bring the matter of a review of that 
particular project within the authoriza- 
tion contained in section 1, paragraph 
(a), of House bill 4485. The Senate 
adopted the amendment and it went 
to conference. After it went to confer- 
ence the Senate conferees abandoned it, 
notwithstanding the fact that it had 
been adopted by the Senate. This par- 
ticular amendment would revive the pro- 
hibition which the Senate had hitherto 
placed on the construction of the dam at 
Thomaston until the State of Connecti- 
cut shall have had an opportunity to be 
heard. That is the purpose of the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. DANAHER]. 
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The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr.CORDON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Vermont yield to me to 
enable me to offer an amendment? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr, CORDON. Mr. President, I offer 
the amendment which I send to the desk 
and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Oregon will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 31, after 
line 6, it is proposed to insert: 

Grays Harbor and Chehalis River to Aber- 
deen, Wash., maintenance work in «accord- 
ance with report on file in the office, Chief 
of Engineers. 


Mr. OVERTON. I have no objection 
to the amendinent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
CORDON]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. WAGNER. I have an amend- 
ment to offer which I think will require 
only a moment. 

I offer the amendment which I send to 
the desk and ask to have stated. I may 
say that the Senator in charge of this 
important bill [Mr. Overton] is in favor 
of this amendment. I also wish to say 
that the Board of Engineers of the War 
Department has been informed that local 
interests would like to have the Depart- 
ment make preliminary examinations and 
surveys at the localities referred to, in 
order to ascertain whether more compre- 
hensive surveys are justified. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
New York will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 40, 
between lines 2 and 3, it is proposed to in- 
sert the following: 

Peconic River, Long Island, N. Y. 

Nissequogue River, Long Island, N. Y. 

St. James Harbor, Long Island, N. Y. 

At Smithtown, Long Island, N. Y. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New 
York. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, are these 
survey items? 

Mr. WAGNER. Yes. Ihave conferred 
with the Senator in charge of the bill, 
and he has agreed to them, He under- 
stands them thoroughly. 

Mr. WHITE. I wish to make only one 
observation, If I heard correctly, there 
are included in this single amendment 
four separate projects. 

Mr. WAGNER. Yes. 

Mr. WHITE. I take this occasion to 
voice my dislike of any such multiplicity 
of projects in a single amendment, but I 
shall do nothing further about the mat- 
ter. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, they 
are merely preliminary examination and 
survey items. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
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ment offered by the Senator from New 
York [Mr. WAGNER]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield in order that I may offer 
an amendment? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I offer 
an amendment, a survey item, about 
which I conferred with the chairman of 
the committee, as well as the distin- 
guished leader of the minority party. I 
hope the amendment will be agreed to at 
this time. 3 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Florida will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 48, 
after line 22, it is proposed to insert: 

Suwannee River, Ga. and Fla., with a view 


to improvement in the interest of naviga- 
tion and flood control. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Flor- 
ida. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


MISSISSIPPI RIVER BRIDGE OR BRIDGES- 


NEAR .CLINTON, IOWA, AND FULTON, 
ILL. 


Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Vermont yield to me? 

M.. AIKEN. I yield to the Senator 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the unfinished 
business be temporarily laid aside and 
that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of Senate bill 1159, Calendar 1328, 
a noncontroversial bridge bill which has 
been reported from the Committee on 
Commerce. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Iowa? 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, I understand that 
this is a bill which deals only with a 
Single bridge, and provides for a free 
bridge. 

Mr. GILLETTE. It deals only with a 
single bridge and is unanimously re- 
ported from the Committee on Com- 
merce. If it is not passed now, it will 
not get to the House in time to be acted 
upon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Iowa? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (S. 1159) 
creating the City of Clinton Bridge Com- 
mission and authorizing said commis- 
sion and its successcrs to acquire by 
purchase or condemnation and to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a bridge 
or bridges across the Mississippi River 
at or near Clinton, Iowa, and at or near 
Fulton, Ill., which had been reported 
from the Committee on Commerce with 
amendments. 

The first amendment was, in section 1, 
on page 2, line 18, after the word “Act”, 
to insert the following proviso: “Pro- 
vided, That the power granted in this act 
with respect to the acquisition and pur- 
chase of any bridge shall not be exer- 
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cised by said commission until all terms 
of the proposed acquisition and purchase 
of any such bridge shall have been ap- 
proved by the Highway Departments of 
the States of Iowa and Illinois.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 5, 
on page 4, line 23, after the word “negoti- 
able” to strike out “bonds of the com- 
mission, bearing interest at the rate or 
rates of not more than 6 percent per 
annum, the principal and interest of 
which bonds, and any premium to be 
paid for retirement thereof. before ma- 
turity, shall be payable solely from the 
sinking fund provided in accordance with 
this act, and such payments may be fur- 
ther secured by mortgage of the bridge 
or bridges. All such bonds may be reg- 
isterable as to principal alone or both 
principal and interest, shall be in such 
form not inconsistent with this act, shall 
mature at such time or times not exceed- 
ing 30 years from the date of approval 
of this act, shall be in such denomina- 
tions, shall be executed in such. manner, 
and shall be payable in such medium 
and at such place or places as the com- 
mission may determine, and any of said 
bonds maturing more than 20 years 
from such date. The commission may 
repurchase and may reserve the right to 
redeem all or any of said bonds before 
maturity in such manner and at such 
price or prices, not exceeding 105 and 
accrued interest, as may be fixed by the 
commission prior to the issuance of the 
bonds. The commission, when it deems 
it to be to the best interest of the com- 
mission, may issue refunding bonds to 
repurchase and redeem any outstanding 
bonds at or before the maturity thereof: 
Provided, That the refunding bonds shall 
mature at such time or times, not ex- 
ceeding 20 years from the date thereof, 
as the commission may determine, and 
any of such refunding bonds maturing 
more than 10 years from the date there- 
of shall be optional for redemption on 
any interest payment date on or after 10 
years from such date” and insert “serial 
bonds of the commission, bearing in- 
terest, payable semiannually, at the rate 
of not more than 6 percent per annum, 
the principal and interest of which bonds 
shall be payable solely from the funds 
provided in accordance with this act, 
and such payments may be further se- 
cured by mortgage of the bridge or 
bridges. All such bonds may be register- 
able as to principal alone or both princi- 
pal and interest, shall be payable as to 
principal in 20 equal annual installments, 
shall be in such denominations, shall be 
executed in such manner, and shall be 
payable in such medium and at such 
place or places as the commission may 
determine, and the face amount thereof 
shall be so calculated as to produce, at 
the price of their sale, the cost of the 
bridge or bridges, acquired or constructed, 
and approaches and the land easements, 
and appurtenances used in connection 
therewith, when added to any other 
funds made available to the commission 
for the use of said purposes.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, in section 5, 
on page 7, line 9, after the word “at” to 
strike out “public or private sale in such 
manner and at such time or times and at 
such price as the commission may deter- 

mine, but no such sale shall be made at 
a price so low as to require the payment 
of more than 5 percent interest on the 
money received therefor, computed with 
relation to the absolute maturity of the 
bonds in accordance with standard tables 
of bond values, and the face amount 
thereof shall be so calculated as to pro- 
duce, at the price of their sale, the cost 
of the bridge or bridges acquired or con- 
structed, and approaches and the land 


easements, and appurtenances used in 


connection therewith when added to any 
other funds made available to the com- 
mission for the use of said purposes. 
The price to be paid for the bridge or 
bridges acquired hereunder shall not 
exceed the present reasonable value 
thereof, and the cost of the bridge to be 
constructed as provided herein, together 
with approaches and approach highways, 
shall be deemed to include interest dur- 
ing construction of the bridge and for 
12 months thereafter, and all engi- 
neering, legal, financing, architectural, 
traffic surveying, condemnation, and 
other expenses incident to the bridge and 
the acquisition of the necessary property, 
including the cost of acquiring existing 
franchises and riparian rights relating to 
the bridge or bridges and the cost of pur- 
chasing all or any part of the shares of 
stock of any existing corporate owner if, 
in the judgment of the commission, it be 
found expedient to acquire any such 
existing bridge or bridges through the 
purchase of stock as hereinbefore pro- 
vided. If the proceeds of the bonds 
issued shall exceed the cost as finally 
determined, the excess shall be placed 
in the sinking fund hereinafter provided. 
Prior to the preparation of definite 
bonds or interim certificates, with or 
without coupons, of any denominations 
whatsoever, exchangeable for definite 
bonds when such bonds that have been 
executed are available for delivery,” and 
insert “not less than par after public 
advertisement for 30 days for bids to 
be opened publicly at the time and place 
stated in such advertisement and at the 
bid price which will yield the greatest 
return to the commission for the bonds 
to be sold. The price to be paid for the 
bridge or bridges acquired hereunder 
shall not exceed the reasonable value 
thereof at the time of the acquisition. 
The cost of the bridge to be con- 
structed as provided herein, together 
with the approaches and approach high- 
ways, shall be deemed to include inter- 
est during construction of the bridge and 
for 12 months thereafter, and all engi- 
neering, legal, financing, architectural, 
traffic surveying, condemnation, and 
other expenses incident to the bridge and 
the acquisition of the necessary proper- 
ty, including the cost of acquiring exist- 
ing franchises and riparian rights relat- 
ing to the bridge. If the proceeds of the 
bonds shall exceed the cost as finally 
determined, the excess shall be placed in 
the fund hereafter provided to pay the 
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principal and interest of such bonds. 
Prior to the preparation of definite bonds 
the commission may, under like restric- 
tions, issue temporary bonds or may, un- 
der like restrictions, issue temporary 
bonds or interim certificates, without 
coupons, of any denomination whatso- 
ever, exchangeable for definite bonds 
when such bonds that have been executed 
are available for delivery.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 
6, on page 9, line 22, after the words 
“provide a”, to strike out “sinking.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 
6, on page 10, line 10, after the word “in”, 
to strike out “the sinking” and insert 
“a”; and, in line 11, after the word 
“ponds”, to insert “to pay the principal 
and interest of such bonds.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 8, 
on page 14, line 12, after the word “un- 
paid”, to insert “Before deeds or other 
suitable instruments of conveyance are 
offered to the Iowa interests and the 
Illinois interests for acceptance, the com- 
mission shall place the bridge or bridges 
in a state of repair which will meet the 
approval of the highway departments of 
the States of Iowa and Illinois, and if in 
the opinion of said highway departments 
said bridge or bridges will need repainting 
within 2 years after the date of convey- 
ance of title, the commission shall turn 
over to the Iowa interests and the Ili- 
nois interests sufficient funds to pay the 
cost of repainting.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 
9, on page 15, line 25, after the name 
“Iowa” to insert “and a representative 
from the highway department of each of 
the States of Iowa and Illinois, such rep- 
resentative from Iowa to be designated 
by the State Highway Commission of 
Iowa and such representative from Illi- 
nois to be designated by its Division of 
Highways, Department of Public Works 
and Buildings.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 9, 
on page 16, after line 7, to insert “of the 
members of the commission hereinabove 
named, Thomas B, Charlton and Joseph 
J. Burke shall be for a term of 1 year 
each, Fred Hansen and Mark Mortis shall 
be for a term of 2 years each, and Milton 
Peaco shall be for a term of 3 years, from 
the date of approval of this act, and 
thereafter each member appointed on 
the commission shall be for a term of 3 
years, except when such appointment is 
to fill an unexpired term.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 9, 
on page 16, line 21, after the word “ap- 
pointment“, to strike out “Any vacancy 
occurring in said commission” and insert 
“Any vacancy in said commission, other 
than of members to be designated by the 
highway departments of Iowa and Illi- 
nois, occurring”; and in line 25, after the 
word “death”, to insert “expiration of 
term.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, in section 9, 
on page 17, line 2, after the word “Ad- 
ministrator“, to strike out “the Federal 
Works Administrator may remove any 
member of the Commission for cause 
shown after hearing in such manner as 
sa be prescribed by such Administra- 

r” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 


-10, on page 18, line 25, after the word 


“divided”, to strike out “and distribution 
made between the interests of the States 
as may be determined by the Chief of the 
Bureau of Public Roads of the United 
States” and insert “into two equal parts, 
one of which shall be repaid to said Iowa 
interests and the other to said Illinois 
interests.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 
13, on page 20, line 25, after the word 
“officials”, to insert “and the location and 
design of any such bridge shall be sub- 
ject to approval by the highway depart- 
ments of the States of Iowa and Illinois.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, this is 
the longest bridge bill I have ever seen 
in my experience in the two legislative 
bodies. It prompts me to ask the Sena- 
tor if the bill was unanimously reported 
from the Senate Committee on Com- 
merce. I understood him to say it was. 

Mr. GILLETTE. I again assure the 
Senator that it was unanimously re- 
ported. The amendments which have 
been agreed to were made at the request 
of the Bureau of Public Roads. The De- 
partment wished the bill to be a model 
proposal, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further amendments to be offered, 
the question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in order to facili- 
tate interstate commerce, improve the postal 
service, and provide for military and other 
purposes, the City of Clinton Bridge Com- 
mission (hereinafter created, and hereinafter 
referred to as the commission“), and its 
Successors and assigns be, and are hereby, 
authorized to construct, maintain, and oper- 
ate a bridge or bridges and approaches there- 
to, across the Mississippi River at or near the 
cities of Clinton, Iowa, and Fulton, II., at a 
point or points suitable to the interest of 
navigation, subject to the conditions and 
limitations contained in this act. For like 
purposes said commission, or its successors 
and assigns, are hereby authorized to ac- 
quire by purchase or condemnation, and to 
reconstruct, maintain, and operate all or any 
existing bridges for vehicular traffic crossing 
the Mississippi River at or near the city of 
Clinton, Iowa, and may acquire control of 
any or all such existing bridges by purchase 
of stock in any corporation owning any such 
bridges, or by a conveyance from such cor- 
poration and in any case the existing right 
or rights of the city of Clinton to acquire 
any such bridge or bridges shall be merged 
into and represented by acquisition thereof 
by the commission, and said commission 
shall be authorized to maintain and operate 
said bridge or bridges subject. to the condi- 
tions and limitations contained in this act: 
Provided, That the power granted in this act 
with respect to the acquisition and purchase 
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of any bridge shall not be exercised by said 
commission until all terms of the proposed 
acquisition and purchase of any such bridge 
shall have been approved by the highway 
departments of the States of Iowa and 
Illinois. 

Sec. 2. Jurisdiction of all condemnation 
proceedings under this act for the acquisi- 
tion of any existing bridge or bridges is 
hereby conferred upon the United States Dis- 
trict Court for the Southern District of Iowa, 
and for such purpose the process of such 
court may be served outside of the State or 
district in which such court is located. Such 
proceedings shall follow as nearly as may 
be the law of the State of Iowa governing 
the proceedings for the condemnation of pri- 
vate property for public purposes in said 
State. Copies of any final judgment, decree, 
or order of such court in any such con- 
demnation proceedings relating to land lo- 
cated outside said district shall be filed with 
the clerk of the court of the Federal district 
in which such land is located. In any such 
condemnation proceedings the commission 
shall be authorized to condemn all right, 
title, and interest in the bridge or bridges 
and approaches, and all right, title, and in- 
terest in real property necessary therefor. 

Sec. 3. There is hereby conferred upon the 
commission and its successors and assigns 
the right and power to enter upon such 
lands and to acquire, condemn, occupy, pos- 
sess, and use such privately owned real estate 
and other property in the State of Iowa and 
the State of Illinois as may be needed for the 
location and construction of any such bridge 
or bridges and for the operation and mainte- 
nance of any bridge and its approaches here- 
by authorized to be acquired or constructed, 
upon making just compensation therefor, to 
be ascertained and paid according to the 
laws of the State in which such real *state 
or other property is situated, and the pro- 
ceedings therefor shall be the same as in 
the condemnation of private property for 
public purpose in said States, respectively. 
The commission, its successors and assigns, 
is further authorized to enter into agree- 
ments with the States of Illinois and Iowa, 
and any political subdivision thereof, for the 
acquisition, lease, or use of any lands or 
property owned by such State or political 
subdivision. 

Src. 4. The commission and its successors 
and assigns are hereby authorized to fix and 
charge tolls for transit over such bridge or 
bridges in accordance with the provisions of 
this act, and as provided by the act of Con- 
gress approved March 23, 1906. 

Sec. 5. The commission and its successors 
and assigns are hereby authorized to pro- 
vide for the payment of the cost of such 
bridge or bridges as may be acquired, recon- 
structed, or constructed, as provided herein, 
and approaches (including the approach 
highways, which, in the judgment of the 
commission, it is necessary or advisable to 
construct or cause to be constructed to pro- 
vide suitable and adequate connection with 
existing improved highways) and the neces- 
sary land easements and appurtenances 
thereto, by an issue or issues of negotiable 
serial bonds of the commission, bearing in- 
terest, payable semiannually, at the rate 
of not more than 6 percent per annum, the 
principal and interest of which bonds shall 
be payable solely from the funds provided 
in accordance with this act, and such pay- 
ments may be further secured by mortgage 
of the bridge or bridges. All such bonds may 
be registerable as to principal alone or both 
principal and interest, shall be payable as 
to principal in 20 equal annual installments, 
shall be in such denominations, shall be 
executed in such manner, and shall be pay- 
able in such medium and at such place or 
places as the commission may determine, and 
the face amount thereof shall be so calcu- 
lated as to produce, at the price of their 
sale, the cost of the bridge or bridges, ac- 
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quired or constructed, and approaches and 
the land easements, and appurtenances used 
in connection therewith, when added to any 
other funds made available to the commis- 
sion for the use of said purposes. The com- 
mission may enter into an agreement with 
any bank or trust company in the United 
States as trustee having the power to make 
such agreement, setting forth the duties of 
the commission in respect to the acquisition, 
construction, maintenance, operation, repair, 
and insurance of the bridge or bridges, the 
conservation and application of all funds, 
the security for the payment of the bonds, 
the safeguarding of money on hand or on 
deposit, and the rights and remedies of said 
trustee and the holders of the bonds, restrict- 
ing the individual right of action of the 
bondholders as is customary in trust agree- 
ments respecting bonds of corporations. 
Such trust agreement may contain such pro- 
visions for protecting and enforcing the 
rights and remedies of the trustee and the 
bondholders as may be reasonable and proper 
and not inconsistent with the law. 

Said bonds may be sold at not less than 
par after public advertisement for 30 days 
for bids to be opened publicly at the time 
and place stated in such advertisement and 
at the bid price which will yield the greatest 
return to the commission for the bonds to 
be sold. The price to be paid for the bridge 
or bridges acquired hereunder shall not ex- 
ceed the reasonable value thereof at the time 
of the acquisition. The cost of the bridge 
to be constructed as provided herein, together 
with the approaches and approach highways, 
shall be deemed to include interest during 
construction of the bridge and for 12 months 
thereafter, and all engineering, legal, financ- 
ing, architectural, traffic-surveying, condem- 
nation, and other expenses incident to the 
bridge and the acquisition of the necessary 
property, including the cost of acquiring 
existing franchises and riparian rights re- 
lating to the bridge. If the proceeds of the 


` bonds shall exceed the cost as finally deter- 


mined, the excess shall be placed in the fund 
hereafter provided to pay the principal and 
interest of such bonds. Prior to the prepa- 
ration of definite bonds the commission may, 
under like restrictions, issue temporary bonds 
or may, under like restrictions, issue tempo- 
rary bonds or interim certificates, without 
coupons, of any denomination whatsoever, 
exchangeable for definite bonds when such 
bonds that have been executed are available 
for delivery. 


Sec. 6. The rates and schedule of toll to be 
charged for the use of such bridge or bridges, 
in accordance with the act of Congress ap- 
proved March 23, 1906, shall be continuously 
adjusted and maintained so as to provide a 
fund sufficient to pay for the reasonable cost 
of maintaining, repairing, and operating the 
bridge or bridges and approaches under eco- 
nomical management, and to provide a fund 
sufficient to pay the principal and interest 
of such bonds as the same shall fall due and 
the redemption or repurchase price of all or 
any thereof redeemed or repurchased before 
maturity as herein provided. All tolls and 
other revenues from said bridge or bridges 
are hereby pledged to such uses and to the 
application thereof as hereinafter in this 
section required. After payment or provision 
for payment therefrom of all such cost of 
maintenance, repair, and operation, and the 
reservation of an amount of money estimated 
to be sufficient for the same purpose during 
an ensuing period of not more than 6 months, 
the remainder of tolls collected shall be 
placed in a fund, at intervals to be deter- 
mined by the commission prior to the issu- 
ance of the bonds, to pay the principal and 
interest of such bonds. An accurate record 
of the cost of the bridge or bridges and ap- 
proaches; the expenditures for maintaining, 
repairing, and operating the same; and of 
the daily tolls collected, shall be kept and 
shall be available for the information of all 
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persons interested. The commission shall 
classify in a reasonable way all traffic over 
the bridge or bridges so that the tolls shall 
be so fixed and adjusted by it as to be uni- 
form in the application thereof to all traffic 
falling within reasonable classes, regardless 
of the status or character of any person, firm, ' 
or corporation participating in such trafic, 
and shall prevent all use of such bridge or 
bridges for traffic except upon payment of 
tolls so fixed and adjusted. No toll shall be 
charged officials or employees of the commis- 
sion, nor shall toll be charged officials of the 
Government of the United States while in 
the discharge of duties incident to their office 
or employment, nor shall toll be charged 
members of the fire department or peace offi- 
cers when engaged in the performance of 
their official duties. 

Within a reasonable time after the con- 
struction of any bridge or bridges, or the 
acquisition of any bridge or bridges, the com- 
mission shall file with the Public Roads Ad- 
ministration of the Federal Works Agency 
a sworn itemized statement showing the cost 
of constructing or purchasing the bridge or 
bridges and their approaches, the cost of ac- 
quiring any interest in real or other property 
necessary therefor, and the amount of bonds, 
debentures, or other evidence of indebtedness 
issued in connection with the construction or 
acquisition of said bridge or bridges. ` 


Sec. 7. Nothing herein contained shall re- 
quire the commission or its successors to 
maintain or operate any presently existing 
bridge or bridges acquired hereunder, if and 
when all bonds issued for account of such 
bridge or bridges shall have been retired or 
provision for the payment of interest on and 
the retirement of such bonds from the reve- 
nues from any other bridge or bridges shall 
have been made at the time of issuance of 
such bonds. Any such presently existing 
bridge or bridges so acquired and any ap- 
purtenances and property thereto connected 
and belonging, may be sold or otherwise dis- 
posed of or may be abandoned or dismantled 
whenever in the judgment of the commission 
or its successors, and subject to the approval 
of the Commissioner of Public Roads, Federal 
Works Agency, and the United States Secre- 
tary of War, it may be declared expedient so 
to do, and provisions with respect to and 
regulating any such sale, disposal, abandon- 
ment, or dismantlement may be included in 
proceedings for the issuance and sale of bonds 
for account of any such bridge or bridges. 
The commission and its successors may fix 
such rates of toll for the use of such bridge 
or bridges as it may deem proper, subject 
to the same conditions as are hereinabove 
required as to tolls for traffic over the bridge 
to be constructed, provided tolls shall be 
fixed and revised from time to time for 
traffic over all bridges so as not to adversely 
refiect upon the earnings of any bridge or 
bridges for account of which bonds may be 
outstanding. An accurate record of the cost 
of acquiring or constructing each .such 
bridge; the expenditures for maintaining, re- 
pairing, and operating the same; and of the 
daily tolls collected shall be kept and shall 
be available for the information of all per- 
sons interested. 

Sec. 8. (a) After payment of the bonds and 
interest, or after a sinking fund sufficient for 
such payment shall have been provided and 
shall be held solely for that purpose, the 
commission shall deliver deeds or other suit- 
able instruments of conveyance of the in- 
terest of the commission in and to that part 
of said bridge or bridges within Iowa to the 
State of Iowa or any municipality or agency 
thereof as may be authorized by or pursuant 
to law to accept the same (hereafter referred 
to as the “Iowa interests”), and that part of 
said bridge or bridges within Illinois to the 
State of Illinois or any municipality or agency 
thereof as may be authorized by or pur- 
suant to law to accept the same (hereafter 
referred to as the “Illinois interests”), under 
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the condition that the bridge or bridges shall 
thereafter be free of tolls and be properly 
maintained, operated, and repaired by the 
Iowa interests and the Illinois interests, as 
may’be agreed upon; but if the Iowa or Illi- 
nois interests, as the case may be, fail to 
accept, or are not authorized to accept, their 
respective portions of said bridge or bridges, 
then the commission may deliver deeds, or 
other suitable instruments of conveyance of 
said portions, to any other interest which 
may accept and may be authorized to accept 
the same, under the condition that the 
bridge or bridges shall thereafter be free of 
toll and be properly maintained, operated, 
and repaired by said interests to whom said 
conveyances are delivered; but if either the 
Iowa interests, or the Illinois interests, or 
any other interest hereinabove mentioned 
shall not be authorized to accept or shall 
not accept the same under such conditions, 
then the bridge or bridges shall continue to 
be owned, maintained, operated, and repaired 
by the commission as a free bridge, until 
such time as the Iowa interests, the Ilinois 
interests, or any other interest hereinabove 
mentioned, shall be authorized to accept 
and shall accept such conveyance under such 
conditions. The rate or rates of toll for 
crossing any bridge now existing or hereafter 
constructed which abuts upon or enters into 
_the corporate limits of the city of Clinton, 
Towa, shall not be reduced below the rate 
or rates now in effect on existing bridges so 
long as any indebtedness of said commis- 
sion for the account of any bridge or bridges 
shall be outstanding and unpaid. Before 
deeds or other suitable instruments of con- 
veyance are offered to the Iowa interests and 
the Illinois interests for acceptance, the com- 
mission shall place the bridge or bridges in 
a state of repair which will meet the ap- 
proval of the highway departments of the 
States of Iowa and Illinois, and if in the 
opinion of said highway departments said 
bridge or bridges will need repainting within 
2 years after the date of conveyance of title, 
the commission shall turn over to the Iowa 
interests and the Illinois interests sufficient 
funds to pay the cost of repainting. 

(b) Notwithstanding any restrictions or 
limitation imposed by the act entitled “An 
act to provide that the United States shall aid 
the States in the construction of rural post 
roads, and for other purposes,” approved July 
11, 1916, or by the Federal Highway Act, or by 
an act amendatory of or supplemental to 
either thereof, the Federal Works Administra- 
tor or any other Federal department or 
agency of the United States Government may 
extend Federal aid under such acts for the 
construction of said bridge or bridges out of 
any moneys allocated to the State of Iowa 
with the consent of the State highway com- 
mission of said State, and out of moneys allo- 
cated to the State of Illinois with the consent 
of the department of highways of said State. 

Serc. 9. For the purpose of carrying into ef- 
fect the objects stated in this act, there is 
hereby created the City of Clinton Bridge 
Commission, and by that name, style, and 
title said body shall have perpetual succes- 
sion; may contract and be contracted with, 
sue and be sued, implead and be impleaded, 
complain and defend in all courts of law and 
equity; may make and have a common seal; 
may purchase or otherwise acquire and hold 
or dispose of real estate and other property; 
may accept and receive donations or gifts of 
money or property and apply same to the 
purposes of this act; and shall have and pos- 
sess all powers necessary, convenient, or prop- 
er for carrying into effect the objects stated 
in this act. 

The commission shall consist of Thomas 
B. Charlton, Joseph J. Burke, Fred Hansen, 
Mark Morris, and Milton Peaco, of Clinton, 
Iowa, and a representative from the highway 
department of each of the States of Iowa and 
Illinois, such representative from Iowa to be 
designated by the State Highway Commission 
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of Iowa and such representative from Illinois 
to be designated by its Division of Highways, 
Department of Public Works and Buildings; 
such commission shall be a public body cor- 
porate and politic, but is hereby declared not 
to be an agency of the Federal Government. 
Of the members of the commission herein- 
above named, Thomas B. Charlton and Joseph 
J. Burke shall be for a term of 1 year each, 
Fred Hansen and Mark Morris shall be for a 
term of 2 years each, and Milton Peaco shall 
be for a term of 3 years, from the date of ap- 
proval of this act, and thereafter each mem- 
ber appointed on the commission shall be for 
a term of 3 years, except when such appoint- 
ment is to fill an unexpired term. Each mem- 
ber of the commission shall qualify within 30 
days after the approval of this act by filing 
in the office of the Federal Works Adminis- 
trator an oath that he will faithfully perform 
the duties imposed upon him by this act, 
and each person appointed to fill a vacancy 
shall qualify in like manner within 30 days 
after his appointment. Any vacancy in said 
commission, other than of members to be 
designated by the highway departments of 
Iowa and Illinois, occurring by reason of fail- 
ure to qualify as above provided, or by reason 
of death, expiration of term, or resignation, 
shall be filled by the Federal Works Adminis- 
trator. Before the issuance of bonds as here- 
inabove provided, each member of the com- 
mission shall give such bond as may be fixed 
by the Commissioner of Public Roads, Federal 
Works Agency, conditioned upon the faithful 
performance of all duties required by this 
act; the cost of such surety prior to and dur- 
ing the construction of the bridge shall be 
paid or reimbursed from the bond proceeds 
and thereafter such costs shall be deemed an 
operating expense. The commission shall 
elect a chairman and a vice chairman from 
its members, and may establish rules and 
regulations for the government of its own 
business. A majority of the members shall 
constitute a quorum for the transaction of 
business. 

Src. 10. The commission shall have no 
capital stock or shares of interest or partici- 
pation, and all revenues and receipts thereof 
shall be applied to the purposes specified in 
this act. The members of the commission 
shall be entitled to a per diem compensation 
for their services of $10 for each day actually 
spent in the business of the commission, but 
the maximum compensation of the chairman 
in any year shall not exceed $1,200, and of 
each other member shall not exceed $600. 
The members of the commission shall also be 
entitled to receive traveling expense allow- 
ance of 10 cents a mile for each mile actually 
traveled on the business of the commission. 
The commission may employ a secretary, 
treasurer, engineers, attorneys, and other 
such experts, assistants, and employees as 
they may deem necessary, who shall be en- 
titled to receive such reasonable compensa- 
tion as the commission may determine. All 
salaries and expenses shall be paid solely 
from the funds provided under the authority 
of this act. After all bonds and interest 
thereon shall have been paid and all other 
obligations of the commission paid or dis- 
charged, or provision for all such payment 
shall have been made as hereinbefore pro- 
vided, and after the bridge or bridges shall 
have been conveyed to the Iowa interests, 
and the Illinois interests, as herein provided, 
or otherwise disposed of as provided herein, 
the commission shall be dissolved and shall 
cease to have further existence by an order 
of the Commissioner of Public Roads made 
upon his own initiative or upon application 
of the commission or any member or mem- 
bers thereof, but only after a public hearing 
in the city of Clinton, Iowa, notice of the 
time and place of which hearing and the 
purpose thereof shall have been published 
once, at least 30 days before the date thereof, 
in a newspaper published in the city of Clin- 
ton, Iowa. At the time of dissolution all 
moneys in the hands of or to the credit of 
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the commission shall be divided into two 
equal parts, one of which shall be repaid to 
said Iowa interests and the other to said 
Illinois interests. 

Sec. 11. Notwithstanding any of the pro- 
visions of this act, the commission shall have 
full power and authority to negotiate and 
enter into a contract or contracts with the 
State Highway Commission of Iowa and the 
Department of Highways of Illinois, the city 
of Clinton, Clinton County, Iowa, or any 
county or municipality in the State of Illi- 
nois, whereby the commission may receive 
financial aid in the construction or main- 
tenance of the bridge or bridges and ap- 
proaches thereto, and said commission in its 
discretion may avail itself of all of the fa- 
cilities of the State Highway Commission of 
the State of Iowa and the Department of 
Highways of the State of Illinois with re- 
gard to the construction of said proposed 
bridge or bridges, and the commission may 
make and enter into any contract or con- 
tracts which it deems expedient and proper 
with the State Highway Commission of 
Iowa and the Department of Highways of 
Illinois, whereby said highway departments 
or either of them may construct, operate, 
and maintain or participate with the com- 
mission in the construction, operation, and 
maintenance of said bridge or bridges and 
approaches to be constructed hereunder. It 
is hereby declared to be the purpose of Con- 
gress to facilitate the construction of a bridge 
and proper approaches across the Mississippi 
River at or near Clinton, Iowa, and Fulton, 
III., and to authorize the commission to pro- 
mote said object and purposes, with full 
power to contract with either the State High- 
way Commission of Iowa or the Department 
of Highways of Illinois, or with any agency or 
department of the Federal Government, or 
both, in relation to the purchase or condem- 
nation, construction, operation, and mainte- 
nance of said bridges and approaches. 

Sec. 12. Nothing herein contained shall be 
construed to authorize or permit the com- 
mission, or any member thereof to create any 
obligation or incur any liability other than 
such obligations and liabilities as are dis- 
chargeable solely from funds contemplated to 
be provided by this act. No obligation cre- 
ated or liability incurred pursuant to this 
act shall be a personal obligation or liability 
of any member or members of the commis- - 
sion, but shall be chargeable solely to the 
funds herein provided, nor shall any indebt- 
edness created pursuant to this act be an 
indebtedness of the United States. 

Sec. 13. The design and construction of 
any bridge which may be built pursuant to 
this act shall be in accordance with the 
standard specifications for highway bridges 
adopted by the American Association of 
State Highway Officials, and the location and 
design of any such bridge shall be subject 
to approval by the Highway Departments of 
the States of Iowa and Illinois. 

Sec. 14. Any bridge or bridges constructed, 
acquired, or reconstructed under authority 
of this act shall be constructed, maintained, 
and operated in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the act entitled “An act to regulate 
the construction of bridges over navigable 
waters,” approved March 23, 1906. By rea- 
son of the commission hereinbefore created 
being a public body the provisions of the 
Securities Act of 1983 and of the Trust In- 
denture Act of 1939, and any amendments 
to either or both of said acts, shall not apply 
to bonds authorized to be issued by this act. 

Sec. 15. The right to alter, amend, or re- 
peal this act is hereby expressly reserved. 


Mr. GILLETTE. I thank the Senator 
from Vermont. 
MUSTERING-OUT PAYMENTS FOR MEN- 
. TALLY DISABLED VETERANS 


Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Vermont yield to 
me? 
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Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of House 
bill 5408, Calendar No. 1332, a bill which 
would provide a method fo. the making 
of mustering-out payments to mentally 
disabled veterans. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, let me say that, as I 
understand, the bill is one which has 
been unanimously reported by the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. That is correct. 

Mr. HILL. There was no objection in 
the committee. On the :ontrary, I know 
there was a feeling on my part and, I 
think, on the part of the other members 
of the committee that the bill should be 
passed, and should be passed as expedi- 
tiously as possible. Personally, I hope 
that the bill will be passed by the Senate, 
and will be passed now, without delay. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, I 
appreciate the Senator’s statement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the information 
of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
5408) to amend the Mustering-Out Pay- 
ment Act of 1944, to provide a method 
for accomplishing certain mustering-out 
payments on behalf of mentally disabled 
veterans, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


GRADE OF FLEET ADMIRAL AND GENERAL 
OF THE ARMY 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate the amendments of the House 
of Representatives to the bill (S. 2019) to 
establish the grade of Fleet Admiral of 
the United States Navy, and for other 
purposes, which were to strike out all 
after the enacting clause and insert: 


That the grade of Fleet Admiral of the 
United States Navy is hereby established on 
the active list of the line of the Regular Navy 
as the highest grade in the Navy. Appoint- 
ments to said grade shall be made by the 
President, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, from among line officers 
on the active list and retired line officers on 
active duty serving in the rank of admiral in 
the Navy at the time of such appointment. 
The number of officers of such grade on the 
active list at any one time shall not exceed 
four. 

Sec. 2. The grade of General of the Army 
is hereby established. Appointments to said 
grade shall be made by the President, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate, from officers of the Army who, at the 
time of such appointment, are serving in the 
grade of general officer in the Army. The 
number of Officers holding the grade of Gen- 
eral of the Army on active duty shall not ex- 
ceed four. The officers appointed under the 
provisions of this section shall take rank 
above all other officers on the active list of or 
on active duty in the Army and shall be en- 
titled to all rights, privileges, benefits, pay, 
and allowances provided by this act, not- 
withstanding any provisions of the act of 
2 23, 1929 (45 Stat. 1255), or any other 

W. 


Sec. 3. Appointments under authority of 
this act shall be made without examination 
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and shall continue in force during such period 
as the President shall determine. The per- 
manent or temporary status of officers of the 
active list of the Navy or of the Army ap- 
pointed to a higher grade pursuant to section 
1 or section 2 hereof shall not be vacated solely 
by reason of such appointment, nor shall 
such appointees be prejudiced in regard to 
promotion, in accordance with the laws relat- 
ing to the Navy or the Army. An officer ap- 
pointed from the retired list to the grade of 
Fleet Admiral of the United States Navy on 
the active list or General of the Army as pro- 
vided herein shall, upon the termination of 
such appointment, revert to the status held 
by him prior to such appointment, except as 
otherwise provided herein. 

Sec. 4. Appointees under this act shall, 
while on active duty, receive the same pay 
and allowances as a rear admiral of the upper 
half, plus a personal money allowance of 
$5,000 per annum. 

Sec. 5. In the discretion of the President, 
by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, each officer who shall have served in 
the grade or rank of Fleet Admiral or Gen- 
eral of the Army by virtue of an appoint- 
ment under the provisions of this act shall, 
upon retirement or reversion to the retired 
list, as the case may be, have on the retired 
list the highest grade or rank held by him 
on the active list or on active duty: Pro- 
vided, That each such officer shall be en- 
titled to retired pay equal to 75 percent of the 
active-duty pay provided herein for an offi- 
cer appointed pursuant to the provisions of 
this act: Provided further, That no, officer 
of the naval or military service on the 
active or retired list shall be appointed or 
advanced to the grade or rank of Fleet Ad- 
miral or General of the Army except as pro- 
vided in this act. 

Sec. 6. The officers appointed under the 
provisions of this act shall take rank among 
themselves while on active duty according 
to dates of appointment. 

Sec. 7, Nothing in this act shall affect the 
provisions of the act of September 3, 1919 
(41 Stat. 283; 10 U. S. C. 671a), or any other 
law relating to the office of General of the 
Armies of the United States. 

Src. 8. This act shall be effective only 
until 6 months after the termination of 
the wars in which the United States is now 
engaged as proclaimed by the President, or 
such earlier date as the Congress, by con- 
current resolution, may fix. 


And to amend the title so as to read: 
“An act to establish the grade of Fleet 
Admiral of the United States Navy; to 
establish the grade of General of the 
Army, and for other purposes.” 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself, as chairman of the Naval 
Affairs Committee, and the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr Gerry], as well as 
other Senators, I move that the Senate 
concur in the House amendments. 

I may add that the increased ranks 
in the Army and in the Navy which are 
provided for in the bill will expire 6 
months after the termination of the 
war. 
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Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I under- 
stand that the Senator has moved to 
concur in the House amendments, 

Mr. WALSH. That is true. 

Mr. WHITE. Has the Senator on- 
ferred with the minority members of the 
Naval Affairs Committee? 

Mr. WALSH. I have. 

Mr. WHITE. And have they indi- 


-cated approval? 


Mr. WALSH. They have. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the motion of the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I ask 
that there be printed in the RECORD at 
this point a memorandum setting forth 
the objectives of the bill and another 
memorandum with regard to British 
grades. 

There being no objection, the two 
memorandums were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


AMERICAN GRADES 


S. 2019 passed the House of Representa- 
tives on December 8, 1944, with an amend- 
ment which struck out all after the enact- 
ing clause and substituted therefor the lan- 
guage contained in H. R. 5576, which was 
reported to the House by its Military Affairs 
Committee. 

The original Senate bill— 

(a) Established the grade of Fleet Admiral, 
one grade higher than that of Admiral, 
United States Navy. 

(b) Authorized the appointment of two 
officers to this higher rank. 

(c) Provided that the base pay of Fleet 
Admiral should be the same as that of rear 
admiral, i. e., $8,000 per annum plus sub- 
sistence and rental allowances, and author- 
ized a personal money allowance of $5,000 
per annum. 

(d) Provided that the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
could place officers who had the rank of 
Fleet Admiral on the retired list with these 
ranks. 

The Senate bill was temporary legislation 
and was effective only until 6 months after 
the termination of the present wars. 

The bill as amended by the House— 

(a) Increases the number of Fleet Ad- 
mirals from two to four. 

(b) Establishes a similar grade in the 
Army, that of General of the Army. 

(c) Provides that four officers of the Army 
may be appointed to this grade. 

(d) Fixes the pay for General of the Army 
the same as that for Fleet Admiral and pro- 
vides for their retirement in a similar man- 
ner to that for Fleet Admiral. 

The bill is temporary in nature and ex- 
pires 6 months after the termination of the 
present wars. 

The bill contains an additional section, 
which provides that nothing in this act shall 
affect the provisions of the act of September 
8, 1919, regarding the office of General of the 
Armies of the United States, the ao held 
by General Pershing. 


Comparative ranks—Pay and allowances—Army and Navy 


General of the Armies of the United 
States (held by General Pershing) 


General of the Army (new grade) Fleet admiral (new grade) -| $8,000 
General (present grade) Admiral ( t grade) í 8, 000 
Lieutenant general vios an 1 5 8, 000 

ear admiral (upper — s 000 
Major general (Rear admiral (lower half)... A 8000 
Brigadier general dende r 6, 000 


Navy 


Plus rental | Plus pc 
and sub- 
sistence 


Base pay 
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At the present time, on the active list of 
the line and staff of the Navy, there are 7 
admirals, 34 vice admirals, 207 rear admirals, 
72 commodores. 

BRITISH GRADES 

The British have 11 five-star admirals, who 
are called admirals of the fleet. 

At present we have no five-star admirals. 

The British have 13 four-star admirals. 

General Pershing is General of the Armies 
of the United States, and this is one rank 
higher than General of the Army. 

Generals Marshall, Eisenhower, Arnold, and 
MacArthur are now four-star generals, which 
corresponds to admiral. 

Active admirals (four-star) are Nimitz, 
Ingersoll, Halsey, King, Stark, Ingraham, and 
Spruance, p 

The grade in the Navy of fleet admiral (five- 
star) corresponds in the Army to the grade of 
general of the Army (five-star). 

Admiral carries four stars and corresponds 
to general, which carries four stars. 


RIVER AND HARBOR IMPROVEMENTS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 3961) authorizing the 
construction, repair, and preservation of 
certain public works on rivers and har- 
bors, and for cther purposes, 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I have 
been very glad to yield to my colleagues. 
What I have to say is said simply for the 
purpose of making the Recorp complete. 

Mr. President, I wish to address my- 
self at this time directly to the question: 
Is it possible, under the Constitution, 
without doing violence to the Senate’s 
powers and prerogatives governing the 
ratification of treaties, to authorize the 
construction of power, navigation, or 
other works, in boundary waters of the 
United States, or even wholly outside 
the territorial limits of the United 
States, by an act of Congress? 

Of course, I fully realize, as does every- 
one else, that this question has been 
raised by those who opposed the St. 
Lawrence development in 1934, when it 
was presented in the form of a treaty 
as negotiated by President Hoover and 
Secretary of State Stimson during the 
preceding administration. In fact, as I 
have previously stated on the floor of the 
Senate, the chairman of the Committee 
on Commerce and the chairman of the 
subcommittee to which the St. Lawrence 
project bill, S. 1385, was referred frankly 
announced in public statements to the 
press on November 16, 1944, that they 
were opposed to the bill and were con- 
vinced that the agreement it approves 
is a treaty. They insist that it would be 
illegal and unconstitutional for Congress 
to enact the bill into law, as recom- 
mended by President Roosevelt and Sec- 
retary of State Hull. It was on No- 
vember 16 also that the subcommittee 
announced that it would hold public 
hearings, which hearings were held 
from November 21 to November 30 to 
determine the very question which the 
press statements I have referred to set- 
tled in advance. 

Under these circumstances, I think I 
am entirely justified in saying that this 
whole question of treaty versus agree- 
ment can be approached by all the Mem- 
bers of this body in a thoroughly prac- 
tical and realistic manner. I believe we 
can consider the practical realities of the 
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situation without too much concern for 
finespun legal theories and without fear 
that we are going to upset the judicial 
calm of any of our colleagues while they 
are wrestling with weighty constitutional 
questions. 

Every Member of this body, whether 
he is a constitutional lawyer or an in- 
ternational lawyer or just a mere farmer 
or businessman, bears the same share of 
responsibility for his vote on this or any 
other measure that comes before us for 
a decision. None of us needs to be a 
lawyer to perform the sworn duty, under 
oath of office, to uphold the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. I am quite 
willing to leave to the lawyers the dis- 
cussion of hair-splitting technicalities 
which can be injected into any question, 
no matter how settled it may be in prin- 
ciple and practice, including the one now 
before us. I am quite willing and, in 
fact, eager to be instructed by any in- 
ternational lawyer in this body who can 
give me more light on the agreement of 
1941 and the bill to implement it than I 
have already derived from a careful 
study of the simple, direct statements of 
Secretary of State Hull, who unequivo- 
cally recommended the agreement and 
its approval by the pending legislation. 

It is also our duty, I believe, to probe 
through the fog of legalistic abstractions 
and see if we cannot get at the truth 
about measures presented to us by con- 
sidering the concrete facts and the prac- 
tical conditions which surround them, 
If we do that in the present case and 
‘contrast those facts and conditions with 
the facts and conditions involved in com- 
parable and related cases, I think it will 
also shed some light upon the constitu- 
tional question, why it is invoked to 
block the St. Lawrence development and 
how much weight we should attach to 
the objections which are now raised 
against the procedure recommended by 
Secretary Hull. 

Those who are opposed to the St. Law- 
rence Agreement and to the legislation 
to effectuate it say that the agreement 
of 1941 is in fact, a treaty, because it 
deals with international matters, be- 
cause it authorizes the construction of 
navigation and power works in bound- 
ary waters, because the United States 
agrees to expend substantial sums of 
money for works in such waters, not 
wholly within our territorial limits, and 
for other like and related reasons. In 
view of this, they say that the agreement 
must be considered, because of the na- 
ture of its terms, as a treaty, and that 
it can only be ratified, by a two-thirds 
vote, after it has been withdrawn and 
renegotiated, signed, and resubmitted in 
the form of a treaty. They say further 
that for Congress to carry out the rec- 
ommendations of the President and Sec- 
retary of State Hull and to effectuate 
the agreement by the pending legisla- 
tion, by the action of a majority in both 
branches of Congress, would violate the 
Constitution of the United States and 
set a dangerous new precedent, harmful 
to the powers and prerogatives of. the 
Senate governing the ratification of 
treaties. 

It is, of course, obvious that if the Sen- 
ate has, on many previous occasions, 
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joined with the other house in adopting 
acts of Congress which go beyond the 
present measure in authorizing construc- 
tion projects outside the territorial lim- 
its of the United States, then we are not 
waiving or surrendering powers of the 
Senate which in the past have been in- 
violate, and we are not creating any new 
or dangerous precedent. 

Now, what do the agreement of 1941 
and the amendment authorize in the way 
of new works? They provide for the 
deepening of the upper lake channels and 
for the construction of power and navi- 
gation works in the International Rapids 
section, on the part of the United States, 
The agreement and the bill which will be 
considered by the Canadian Parliament 
provide for the installation of power 
works in the International Rapids section 
and for the deepening of the Welland 
Canal and the lower St. Lawrence, wholly 
in Canada, on the part of Canada. That 
is the construction project we have be- 
fore us. ‘There is no dispute over the 
fact that the navigation works the 
United States undertakes are all to be 
located on the frontier between this coun- 
try and Canada and in the boundary 
waters shared by the two nations. The 
only power plant to be completed by the 
United States under the agreement is to 
be built wholly within the United States, 
in the State of New York, with an in- 
stalled capacity of 1,100,000 horsepower. 

On Thursday last I presented a detailed 
list of projects showing that the United 
States heretofore has repeatedly made 
navigation improvements in Canadian 
waters of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
system, which have been authorized, not 
by the ratification of a treaty, but by the 
adoption by both Houses of a simple act 
of Congress. 

I wish at this time to present the facts 
on another case that goes far beyond the 
1941 agreement and the pending amend- 
ment, so far as concerns the authorization 
by an act of Congress of a construction 
project outside the boundaries of the 
United States. 

I refer to the construction of the Ship- 
shaw project on the Saguenay River, 140 
miles north of Quebec in the wilderness 
of the Province of Quebec. 

When I first brought this case to the 
attention of some of my colleagues, I 
was told that the Shipshaw project must 
have been constructed under the war 
powers of the President and, therefore, 
that it was clearly distinguishable from 
the authorization of the St. Lawrence 
project as a post-war measure by an 
act of Congress. 

I have now reexamined the volu- 
minous reports which the Senate itself 
has received on the Shipshaw project. 
It turns out that it was initiated in 1941 
without any reference whatsoever to the 
war powers. The sum of $68,500,000 in 
funds of the United States Government 
was remitted to the Aluminum Co. of 
Canada, Ltd., as advance payments for 
aluminum, and a credit of $34,250,000 
was made available to the corporation, 
not under the war powers but un- 
der the authority of an amendment to 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
Act, adopted by this body and by the 
House, and approved June 25, 1940. 
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That was a year and a half before Amer- 
ica got into the war; so it could not have 
been done under the War Powers Act. 
Furthermore, the first two of a series 
of four contracts entered into by the 
Metals Reserve Company, a Government 
agency, which committed this Govern- 
ment to advance $50,000,000 in cash 
and credit to the Aluminum Co. were 
signed, sealed, and delivered on May 1, 
1941, and July 15, 1941, months before 
this country entered the war. In other 
words, we had put $50,000,000 into this 
aluminum power plant on the Saguenay 
River 8 months before we ever entered 
the war 

On the face of these contracts it was 
stated that the money was being ad- 
vanced and the credit established, by a 
Government agency of the United States, 
for this express purpose, among others, to 
enable the Aluminum Co. of Canada, 
Ltd., “to expand the productive capacity 
of its plants and facilities.” These plants 
and facilities consisted not only of alu- 
minum plants but also the Shipshaw 
power development on the Saguenay 
River. This project went under con- 
struction on October 1, 1941, a few 
months after the cash and credit was 
supplied by a Government agency of the 
United States and prior to the sudden 
attack at Pearl Harbor which brought 
the United States into the war. 

In other words, not in time of war 
under the war powers, but under the 
authority of an act of Congress approved 
June 25, 1940, the United States entered 
into contracts with a private corpora- 
tion in Canada, and supplied immense 
sums of money to enable that corpora- 
tion to expand its facilities on the Sague- 
nay River hundreds of miles distant from 
the nearest point in the United States, 
The Shipshaw power project which went 
under construction in October 1931 was 
rushed to completion in record time. It 
is today operating with an installed 
capacity of over 1,000,000 horsepower, al- 
most the same capacity as that of the 
power project in New York State pro- 
vided for under the St. Lawrence de- 
velopment. 

I do not contend that the two projects, 
the Shipshaw project and the St. Law- 
rence project, are in all respects similar, 
nor that the act of Congress under which 
the Shipshaw project was financed by 
this Government is identical with the 
proposed amendment. On the contrary, 
I see many differences and distinctions 
in the two projects and the two legisla- 
tive measures. But I do see a certain 
relationship between the timing of these 
two great power developments. 

I now propose to produce the docu- 
mentary proof that the Shipshaw project 
was initiated and was hastily financed by 
its promoters out of funds supplied by 
governmental agencies of the United 
States, beginning in May 1941, with the 
express purpose on the part of the in- 
terests which were the beneficiaries of 
this program of anticipating and getting 
a competitive jump on power develop- 
ments in the United States, especially the 
St. Lawrence development, during the 
war and after the war. 
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Let us not deceive ourselves. We are 
dealing here with some of the most ruth- 
less and powerful economic interests that 
have ever sought to intervene in the con- 
cerns of any government, and to in- 
fluence its domestic and international 
policies, 

We are dealing here with international 
utility interests which have succeeded 
over the last 20 years in trebling water- 
power development in Quebec, where they 
own and control it, and in absolutely 
blocking the development of the latent 
power in the International Rapids sec- 
tion of the St. Lawrence River, where 
the State of New York and the Province 
of Ontario have set up public agencies 
to 3 that power for the public ben- 
efit. 


We are dealing here with an interna- 
tional aluminum monopoly which has 
consistently fought the St. Lawrence 
project, while developing its private 
power sites in Quebec to engage in a 
world-wide cartel which supplied Japan 
with aluminum prior to Pearl Harbor, 
and gave Germany the lead over the 
United States in aluminum capacity and 
production prior to our entrance into this 
war. 

I am going to prove from the record 
that these interests have sought to delay 
every negotiation and to break up every 
agreement which the Government of the 
United States has undertaken in the last 
20 years in an effort to provide, in coop- 
eration with Canada, Ontario, and New 
York, for the development of St. Law- 
rence power and for the completion of 
the St. Lawrence seaway and power 
project. 

I now wish to quote briefly from an 
official report of the Power Authority of 
the State of New York, to which I shall 
refer later, in order to supply the Senate 
with a summary of the history and back- 
ground of the Shipshaw development. 


SHIPSHAW POWER SITE ACQUIRED BY ALCOA AND 
PLANS MADE FOR ITS DEVELOPMENT IN 1925 
Plans to construct the Shipshaw power 

project to give it precedence over devel- 

opment of St. Lawrence power, in Ontario 
and New York, and to shift future alumi- 
num expansion to northern Quebec were 
formulated by the Aluminum Co. of 

America in 1925. 

The Saguenay River area was selected 
by Alcoa as the eite for its expansion pro- 
gram at a time when its power resources 
were largely undeveloped and labor had 
to be imported into a sparsely populated 
wilderness. 

The Saguenay rises in Lake St. John, a 
lake 15 to 18 miles in diameter, which 
forms a natural reservoir and when regu- 
lated contributes to the great power po- 
tentialities of the river. The two princi- 
pal power sites on the Saguenay are the 
upper development or Isle Maligne, with- 
in a mile from the outlet of Lake St. 
John, and the lower development or 
Shipshaw, with a head of about 200 feet, 
located 18 miles downstream. 

Grants for the exploitation of both the 
upper and lower developments were made 
by the Province of Quebec to the origi- 


nal promoters in 1899-1900. These grants 
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were acquired in 1913-14 by the James 
L. Duke interests of the United States 
which in 1923 began construction of the 
Isle Maligne project, with a present in- 
stalled capacity of 540,000 horsepower. 

The Aluminum Co. of America took 
over the Shipshaw power rights from 
the Duke-Price Co. in 1925. In 1926 
Alcoa also acquired the upper develop- 
ment, Isle Maligne, by purchase of 5234 
percent of the stock of the Duke-Price 
Co., now known as the Saguenay Power 
Co. y 

After the purchase of the Shipshaw 
power rights, Alcoa established the com- 
pany town of Arvida, 3 miles from the 
power site, and constructed a new alumi- 
num plant which began operations in 
1926. The aluminum facilities at Arvida 
were thereafter progressively expanded 
at a faster rate than Alcoa’s aluminum 
plant at Shawinigan Falls, Quebec, es- 
tablished in 1899, and the Alcoa alumi- 
num plants at Massena, N. Y., and in the 
Buffalo, N. Y., district. 

In furtherance of the aluminum ex- 
pansion program at Arvida, Alcoa in 
1928 commenced construction of a power 
project at Chute-a-Caron on the Sague- 
nay, above the Shipshaw site, which be- 
gan operations in 1931 and reached an 
ultimate capacity of 430,000 horsepower. 
The flow of the Saguenay is diverted 
from Chute-a-Caron by the Shipshaw 
development, so that Chute-a-Caron will 
henceforth serve only as a stand-by plant 
in connection with the larger Shipshaw 
project. 

In 1925, when the Duke interests were 
preparing to utilize Saguenay power and 
to enter the field as competitors in the 
aluminum industry, Alcoa made an en- 
gineering survey of the Saguenay power 
properties, In a report dated February 
24, 1925, James W. Rickey, chief hy- 
draulic engineer for Alcoa, urged that his 
company acquire Shipshaw without de- 
lay. Control of the Saguenay power proj- 
ects by Alcoa and the creation of an in- 
ternational transmission network, the re- 
port stated, would place Alcoa in “a very 
strong and strategic position” and “pro- 
vide the entering wedge for our develop- 
ing the International Rapids section of 
the St. Lawrence.” 

I wish to read into the RECORD a sum- 
mary of the engineering report made in 
1925 by Mr. Rickey and Mr. Arthur B. 
Davis, who was then and is now chairman 
of the board of the Aluminum Co. of 
America. This report was produced at 
the time of the antitrust suit of the 
United States against Alcoa and Alumin- 
ium, Ltd., in 1937. Mr, James W. Rickey, 
chief hydraulic engineer for Alcoa, re- 
ported to his company as follows: 

There is nothing particularly novel in the 
plans proposed for the Shipshaw development 
unless it be the magnitude of the project 
which calls for the biggest powerhouse here- 
tofore built, Under the present plans the 
entire project works fit the ground very 
satisfactorily and here, as at Isle Maligne, 
nature has provided a site which will admit 
of an unusually cheap development when 
considered on the cost per-horsepower basis. 

The Isle Maligne and Shipshaw projects 
offer the best opportunity I have ever studied 
for the development of a large block of cheap, 
continuous power which will be practically 
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free from interruptions due to ice troubles 
and/or low water. 

The Isle Maligne project will provide about 
400,000 horsepower of primary power which 
has cost about $73 per horsepower, includ- 
ing all dams, spillways, control works, also 
Government-owned riparian and reservoir 
rights in Lake St. John, but not including 
the original cost of privately owned water 
rights on the Saguenay River. 

The Shipshaw project will provide about 
760,000 horsepower of primary power which 
will cost about $50 per horsepower, including 
all dams, spillways, control works, etc., but 
not including the original cost of the pri- 
vately owned water rights which are now 
all acquired. 

When Shipshaw is undertaken, it will be 
necessary to make an initial development of 
about 400,000 horsepower in order to reduce 
to a reasonable figure the proportional cost 
of the dams, canal, bulkhead, etc., which 
must be built at the time that the initial 
development is made. The remainder of the 
development, however, can be made when 
and as required. The final cost of $50 per 
horsepower will not be attained until the 
complete development is made. Shipshaw 
can be built in 3 years. 

The Isle Maligne and Shipshaw projects are 
so remote from big manufacturing centers as 
to warrant permanent allocation of big blocks 
of power for industrial use with the assurance 
that public service demands will not call for 
recapture of this power for a great many 
years—probably never. On the contrary, the 
total amount of power developable from the 
two projects is so large that it will be com- 
mercially feasible to allocate a big block of 
power for public service in eastern Quebec, 
Ontario, and New York State districts, pro- 
vided the right to export can be secured and 
if it can be sold within a comparatively short 
time after the power is ready for delivery. 

There will be no difficulty in finding a good 
inland plant site within 4 or 5 miles of Ha Ha 
Bay, which is the head of deep-water navi- 
gation and where 10,000- to 20,000-ton ships 
may be docked 7 months in the year. It is 
very doubtful if a satisfactory plant site can 
be found along the shores of the Saguenay 
River. 

The labor situation is satisfactory and will 
be fully as good as that at Shawinigan. 

The principal objections to the Saguenay 
location are the tariff on metal exported to 
the United States and closed navigation for 
5 months in the year. 

Upon first consideration, you may think 
that the following memorandum disregards 
our plans for using the Saguenay power for 
making aluminum. This is not the case. I 
have in mind the possibility of using this 
power in the United States, if that be ad- 
visable, otherwise in Canada; and to the ex- 
tent that we use Saguenay power for making 
aluminum, so will the amount to be ex- 
ported, as hereinafter referred to, be reduced. 
In other words, our first premise should be 
to get all of the power we want for making 
siuminum, use it in whichever country offers 
the greater advantages and sell the remainder 
for public service, primarily in Canada, be- 
caus? Canadian demand will logically have 
preference, and secondarily in the United 
States. 

Sir Adam (Sir Adam Beck, head of Ontario 
Hydro) is now oversold and * * * has 
been authorized by the Provincial Govern- 
ment to embark on a power project at Roche 
Fondue on the Ottawa River, where he ex- 
pects to develop 65,000 horsepower, to cost 
from $7,000,000 to $10,000,000, or from $108 
to $154 per horsepower, or double the cost 
at Shipshaw ($55) and at Isle Maligne ($73). 
Since the Ottawd River is an interprovincial 
stream, Quebec will probably have something 
to say in this matter so that Sir Adam may 
encounter a few obstacles before he secures 
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the right to develop this power, all of which 
makes for delay, which he can ill afford, and 
he must in the near future either build a 
big steam plant or a hydro plant. In the 
meantime he is urging development on the 
St. Lawrence at Morrisburg but the Dominion 
Government very properly says that nothing 
can be done along those lines until an agree- 
ment is reached with the United States. 
This means at best a long delay, because the 
United States and Canadian Government en- 
gineers are only now collaborating on a joint 
report upon the St. Lawrence improvement, 
which report will not be completed for about 
1 year; the engineers favor a single, high dam 
at Barnhart. The United States and Cana- 
dian Governments cannot come to an agree- 
ment on the St. Lawrence situation until 
after this report is submitted. 

Sir Adam in the meantime is working on 
his scheme which involves a dam at Morris- 
burg and one at Barnhart and is ready to 
negotiate with us at any time, not because 
he likes us, but probably because he needs 
our assistance. 

Republican leaders at Albany (according 
to Mr. Towner) take the position that noth- 
ing can be done in reference to developing 
the St. Lawrence until the State comes to 
an understanding with the Federal Govern- 
ment as to what the procedure is to be, and 
this matter is to be left for the Attorney Gen- 
eral to work out. 

Premier Taschereau, of Quebec, is much 
opposed to the export of power from Canada 


under new contracts but concedes that exist- 


ing contracts should be fulfilled. 

One way to secure Premier Taschereau’s 
approval to export Saguenay power would 
be to agree that the construction of Ship- 
shaw would be undertaken forthwith pro- 
vided the power therefrom could also be ex- 
ported. The right to export would be sub- 
ject to the provision that all power require- 
ments in the Montreal district shall be sat- 
isfied upon demand before any of it could 
be exported, even if this should involve re- 
capture. The imposition of a reasonable ex- 
port tax on the Saguenay power’ (but not 
our Cedar Rapids-Massena power) would 
probably be acceptable to us— 


The Aluminum Co. controls what 
power is being generated at Massena at 
the present time— - 


since it would be passed on to the consumer 
and might enable Premier Taschereau to re- 
verse his present export policy. For many 
years to come all additional power require- 
ments in the Montreal district can be met 
by Saguenay and yet leave a big surplus for 
export. 

One way of disposing of 150,000 horse- 
power to be exported at Cornwall would be 
to transmit it via Massena to the Adirondack 
Co., along the lines suggested by Mr. Stehr, 
Lockport Co., at Syracuse, By building this 
line of proper capacity there would be a loop 
line around Luke Ontario which would be 
very desirable to the Hydro, as well as the 
power companies in the Niagara district, as 
it would form the nucleus of a grand power 
system. This combination would provide 
the entering wedge for our developing the 
international section of the St. Lawrence 
since we would already be distributing a 
large block of power in western New York and 
would be coordinated with the Hydro and 
Montreal power interests. 

At the proper time we would seek the right 
to develop the international section of the 
St. Lawrence, financed somewhat along the 
lines set forth in my letter to Mr. Bishop, 
dated May 6, 1924, and memorandum accom- 
panying it, copy of which is attached. Such 
portion of the Canadian power developed in 
the international section and not required 
for Canadian use would be exported into the 
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United States, subject, however, to the same 
general provisions of recapture as at the 
Saguenay, except that it could only be re- 
captured upon 3 years’ notice. 

If this scheme could be put through, de- 
cision regarding the St. Lawrence develop- 
ment is of secondary importance, but when 
agreement is finally reached we would oc- 
cupy a very strong and strategic position. 


In other words, they would have a 
noose around the St. Lawrence, so they 
would absolutely control it. 

Engineer Rickey said finally: 

I believe the time is rapidly approaching 
when someone with proper entree to the vari- 
ous dissenting interests can make a definite 
move to bring together all of the above-men- 
tioned parties in Quebec and Ontario, insofar 
as the Saguenay, per se, is concerned, and also 
bring the Saguenay project into the St. Law- 
rence deal, 


That quotation from Engineer Rickey’s 
report shows that as far back as 1925 
this group of financial interests, which 
comprised Alcoa, and later took in power 
company interests, was planning a com- 
plete monopoly of the power of the 
Northeast. 

Mr. President, the report which I have 
just read shows that plans made by Alcoa 
in 1925 comprehended a scheme to get 
the Shipshaw project under its control, 
to speed its development, and to seize 
upon every device to delay the St. Law- 
rence project. If Shipshaw could be 
built and the St. Lawrence delayed it 
was the hope of the Alcoa promoters of 
this plan that ultimately the St. Law- 
rence itself could be brought into an 
international combine under the same 
private control, and thus its use by public 
agencies on either side of the line for the 
benefit of millions of consumers of power 
and electricity could be prevented. I 
invite the attention of the Senate to the 
fact that this report refers hopefully 
to the difficulties involved for the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, the 
Dominion of Canada, and State and Pro- 
vincial agencies in reaching an accord 
on the St. Lawrence development. Sec- 
retary of State Hull successfully accom- 
plished this after years of effort, in con- 
nection with the agreement of March 19, 
1941, which is now before us. It is very 
evident from this report that Alcoa 
Planned to take advantage of these diffi- 
culties and to encourage them in order 
to get the Shipshaw project built first 
and to hold back the St. Lawrence de- 
velopment as long as possible. 

The Shipshaw power project is oper- 
ated by the Aluminum Power Co., Ltd., 
wholly owned subsidiary of the Alumi- 
num Co. of Canada., Ltd., which latter 
corporation holds the war contracts for 
delivery of aluminum to the United 
States. The Aluminum Co. of Canada, 
Ltd., is in turn the wholly owned sub- 
sidiary of Aluminium, Ltd. 

Prior to its creation of Aluminium, Ltd., 
in 1928, Alcoa had been restrained in the 
Federal courts of the United States from 
further participation in international 
cartels to control the production and the 
price of aluminum. From 1925 to 1930 
Alcoa was involved as defendant in pro- 
ceedings before the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, on charges which included al- 
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leged use of its Canadian subsidiaries 
to engage in monopoly practices in viola- 
tion of the antitrust laws of the United 
States. 

The formation of Aluminium, Ltd., in 
1928, while the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion inquiry was in progress, is described 
in the listing statement filed by Alumin- 
ium, Ltd., on the Montreal Stock Ex- 
change, December 31, 1942, as follows; 


Aluminium Ltd. was created in 1928 as 
a Canadian company to take over and de- 
velop foreign properties of Aluminum Co. 
of America. Its original shareholders 
were the same as the common shareholders 
of Aluminum Co. of America. Subse- 
quent changes in share ownership have oc- 
curred. A majority of the common stock is 
still owned by individuals in the United 
States -eg 

From the beginning the largest investment 
has been in smelter facilities and power re- 
sources in the Saguenay district of the Prov- 
ince of Quebec, representing developed and 
undeveloped capacity many times Canadian 
consumption, An international selling or- 
ganization was set up for the cultivation 
of world markets. -New outlets were sought, 


first through the acquisition of interests in - 


fabricating enterprises and later by construc- 
tion of fabricating plants in England, Hol- 
land, Switzerland, India, China, Australia, 
Germany, and Japan to provide access to 
markets believed to be not unduly restricted 
by high tariffs or other local economic con- 
ditions. The home market likewise has been 
provided with additional fabricating facili- 
Nes. a 

The facilities being brought into produc- 
tion under the war program are being 
financed partly out of earnings and partly 
with the aid of various Allied governments, 
on the principle that such facilities should 
be substantially self-liquidating in the pe- 
riod of the war. In its war contracts calling 
for the delivery of aluminum over a long 
period, the company has endeavored to pro- 
vide protection against fluctuating costs. 


Mr. President, I have just read from 
the listing statement filed by Aluminium, 
Ltd., on the Montreal Stock Exchange on 
December 31, 1942. 

The Power Authority of the State of 
New York in its thirteenth annual re- 
port, dated January 31, 1944, submitted 
to Governor Dewey and the Legislature 
of New York a summary of its detailed 
report on the Shipshaw project in rela- 
tion to the St. Lawrence development. 
This report conclusively shows that the 
delay of the St. Lawrence development 
in 1941, at the very time when the Ship- 
shaw project was undertaken under the 
authority of a general act of Congress 
and was rushed through to completion, 
has had a harmful competitive effect, 
not only in New York but on the Pacific 
coast and in other areas. 

This report strongly recommends im- 
mediate development of the St. Lawrence 
in order that the light-metals industries 
in the United States may not be perma- 
nently stunted, during the post-war 
period, and be left at a competitive dis- 
advantage in comparison with the con- 
centrated light-metals industries which 
today are enjoying the use of low-cost 
Shipshaw power. 

I now read from the summary of the 
report of the Power Authority of the 
State of New York: 
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Wartime construction of the Shipshaw 
project on the Saguenay River, at a point 140 
miles north of the city of Quebec, began 
October 1, 1941. During the intervening 2 
winters, at temperatures ranging to 35° 
below zero, 8,845 men were employed at 
the peak of operations on rush schedules 
to expedite the work. By 1943 the Saguenay 
had been diverted into a new channel cut 
through solid rock, storage reservoirs were de- 
veloped by works constructed in a radius of 
170 miles from the main project site, 5 new 
dams were built and three 100,000 horsepower 
generators were on the line in the new power- 
house. 

An additional 100,000-horsepower genera- 
tor is scheduled to be installed each month 
through November, 1943. 


Mr. President, it will be noted that 
had the St. Lawrence seaway project 
been commenced in 1941, at the time 
when the Shipshaw project was started 
the two projects would have been com- 
pleted at just about the same time, and 
the St. Lawrence power development 
would have been ready, so that its full 
capacity could have been used at about 
the same time when the Shipshaw proj- 
ect was ready for use. 


I read further from the summary of 
the report: 


By May 1944, with reservoirs filled and all 
construction and installation work com- 
pleted, the Shipshaw will be one of the 
largest hydroelectric power plants in the 
world, with an installed capacity of 1,200,- 
000 horsepower. 

Built with public funds supplied chiefly by 
this country and exempted in large part from 
war taxes, the Shipshaw project remains un- 
der the ownership of United States citizens 
holding a majority of the stock of companies 
long dominant in the aluminum industry in 
both the United States and Canada. The new 
development increases the concentration of 
privately held power projects in the Province 
of Quebec, where prevailing wages are lower 
than in other parts of this country and the 
Dominion. The owners of the Shipshaw and 
associated plants have thus been placed in a 
position to combine low power costs with low 
labor costs in competing with United States 
and Canadian power projects and with po- 
tential independent producers of aluminum 
and other strategic light metals, during and 
after the present war. The extent 
to which public funds were being used to 
finance the project was not disclosed until 
March 1943. 

In response to questions raised in the 
House of Commons of the Canadian Parlia- 
ment, it was stated by Minister of Muni- 
tions and Supply Howe, on March 23, 1943, 
that the cost of the Shipshaw project had 
been fixed at $62,500,000 and the cost of the 
associated aluminum plant expansion at 
$117,000,000 in tax rulings of the Canadian 
Government. 

Under contracts dated May 2, 1941, July 
15, 1941, March 6, 1942, and April 1, 1942, the 
United States agreed to purchase a total of 
1,370,000,000 pounds of aluminum ingots 
from the Canadian corporation for delivery 
ir 1942, 1943, 1944, and 1945. 

The United States agreed to pay for the 
aluminum purchased, in an unprecedented 
volume, under these contracts at prevailing 
commercial rates of 15 cents a pound for the 
metal taken by the Government for domestic 
use (1,096,000,000 pounds) and 17 cents a 
pound for the metal taken by the Govern- 
ment for lend-lease shipments (274,000,000 
pounds). 

Under the contracts, the United States thus 
agreed to pay a total of $211,980,000 for the 
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metal to be furnished by the Aluminum 
Co. of Canada, Ltd. 


That amount, Mr. President, is more 
than the total cost of the St. Lawrence 
seaway to the United States. 

I read further from the summary: 


Witnesses before the Truman committee 
of the United States Senate and other Gov- 
ernment bodies have estimated that alu- 
minum can be produced at a cost of less 
than 10 cents a pound. An average margin 
of 5.5 cents a pound would therefore net the 
Aluminum Co. of Canada, Ltd., a gross 
profit of $75,350,000 under its contracts with 
the United States Government. 

The United States also agreed under these 
contracts to increase its payments to cover 
any advances in wages or advances in trans- 
portation costs which might add to the cost 
of production of aluminum during the con- 
tract period. 

The United States further agreed to ad- 
vance, and in 1941-42 has paid to the com- 
pany a total of $68,500,000 as down payments 
without interest on the aluminum to be de- 
livered through 1945, 

In addition, the United States agreed to 
loan the company $34,250,000 at 3 percent 
interest, with repayment of 5 percent of the 
principal each year until 1952 when the bal- 
ance of the loan becomes due. 

The purpose of the down payments and 
loans, as specified in the contracts, was “to 
enable the seller (the Aluminum Co. of Can- 
ada, Ltd.) to expand the productive capacity 
of its plants and facilities.” 

Supplementing the contracts, the United 
States also granted priorities under which 
the Shipshaw project has been built with the 
use of large quantities of steel, forgings, 
shafts, and other critical materials, im- 
ported to northern Quebec from the United 
States or produced by Canadian affiliates of 
United States concerns. 

The Saguenay River area was selected by 
Alcoa as the site for its expansion program at 
a time when its power resources were largely 
undeveloped, and labor had to be imported 
into a sparsely populated wilderness. 

The Saguenay rises in Lake St. John, a 
lake 15 to 18 miles in diameter, which forms 
a natural reservoir and when regulated con- 
tributes to the great power potentialities 
of the river. The two principal power sites 
on the Saguenay are the upper development 
or Isle Maligne, within a mile from the out- 
let of Lake St. John, and the lower develop- 
ment or Shipshaw, with a head of about 200 
feet, located 18 miles downstream. 

Grants for the exploitation of both the 
upper and the lower developments were made 
by the Province of Quebec to the original 
promoters in 1899-1900. These grants were 
acquired in 1913-14 by the James L. Duke 
interests of the United States, which in 1923 
began construction of the Isle Maligne proj- 
ect, with a present installed capacity of 
540,000 horsepower. 

In 1925, when the Duke interests were pre- 
paring to utilize Saguenay power and to 
enter the field as competitors of the alumi- 
num industry, Alcoa made an engineering 
survey of the Saguenay power properties. In 
a report dated February 24, 1925— 


The report which I just read— 


James W. Rickey, chief hydraulic engineer 
for Alcoa, urged that his company acquire 
Shipshaw without delay. Control of the 
Saguenay power projects by Alcoa and the 
creation. of an international transmission 
network, the report stated, would place Alcoa 
in “a very strong and strategic position” 
and “provide the entering wedge for our de- 
veloping the international section of the St. 
Lawrence.” 

The Aluminum Co. of America took 
over the Shipshaw power rights from the 
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Duke-Price Co. in 1925. In 1926 Alcoa also 
acquired the upper development, Isle 
Maligne, by purchase of 5224 percent of the 
stock of the Duke-Price Co., now known as 
the Saguenay Power Co, 


Mr, President, without reading them, 
I ask to have the next two paragraphs 
printed in the Recorp, as I have already 
referred to them in my address. 

There being no objection, the matter 
referred to was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


After the purchase of the Shipshaw power 
rights, Alcoa established the company town 
of Arvida, 3 miles from the power site, and 
constructed a new aluminum plant which 
began operations in 1926. The aluminum 
facilities at Arvida were thereafter progres- 
sively expanded at a faster rate than Alcoa's 
aluminum plant at Shawinigan Falls, Quebec, 
established in 1899, and the Alcoa aluminum 
plants at Massena, N. Y., and in the Buffalo, 
N. V., district. 

In furtherance of the aluminum exparsion 
program at Arvida, Alcoa in 1928 commenced 
construction of a power project at Chute-a- 
Caron on the Saguenay, above the Shipshaw 
site, which began operations in- 1931 and 
reached an ultimate capacity of 430,000 
horsepower. 
diverted from Chute-a-Caron by the Ship- 
shaw development, so that Chute-a-Caron 
will henceforth serve only as a standby plant 
in connection with the larger Shipshaw 
project. 


Mr. AIKEN. Iskip to the conclusions: 


Published documents and statements of 

administrative agencies of the United States 
and Canada are the sources of this statement 
of facts on the wartime construction of the 
Shipshaw project. Study of the available 
documents leads to certain conclusions which 
are summarized as follows: 
1. The contracts of May 2, 1941, July 15, 
1941, March 6, 1942, and April 1, 1942, be- 
tween the Aluminum Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
and Metals Reserve Company, R. F. C., 
made $68,500,000 in advance payments and 
$34,250,000 in credits available to the com- 
pany from the United States Treasury. Rel- 
atively minor advance payments were ob- 
tained by the company from the United 
Kingdom and Australia, together with credits 
for construction of aluminum facilities from 
the United Kingdom. 

2. The record shows that the Shipshaw 
power development was predicated upon the 
advances and credits obtained from the 
United States and that construction did not 
in fact commence until the United States had 
committed $50,000,000 to the project. As- 
suming a profit of 5.5 cents a pound on the 
1,370,000,000 pounds of aluminum to be de- 
livered by the company to the United States 
through 1945, the company's profits under 
these contracts will exceed $75,000,000. Prof- 
its received by the company will be charged 
to accelerated depreciation, and thus escape 
war-income and excess-profits taxes. The 
total depreciation thus far allowed the com- 
pany before taxes amounts to $170,359,956.06. 

3. The terms extended to the Aluminum 
Co. of Canada, Ltd., for construction of the 
Shipshaw power project have no precedent 
in the history of power development in the 
United States. During the First World War 
the United States Government used public 
funds to develop Muscle Shoals on the Ten- 
nessee River for war purposes, but retained 
full control of the project and for 15 years 
after the war consistently rejected proposals 
for leasing the property to private interests. 
The T. V. A., Boulder Dam, Bonneville, Grand 
Coulee, and other Federal and State power 
projects built in the United States with the 
use of public funds have been kept under 
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public ownership and control for the benefit 
on equal terms of industrial, commercial, 
domestic, and rural consumers. All major 
power developments in the United States 
owned and operated by private interests have 
heretofore been financed without recourse to 
Government advances or loans. No hydro- 
electric power resource in the United States 
comparable in magnitude to the Shipshaw 
has been left to private development or to 
the ownership and exclusive use of a single 
industrial corporation. 

4. The Shipshaw power project, with its 
capital investment largely written off and 
without carrying charges to add to its pro- 
duction costs, will remain in the hands of a 
wholly owned subsidiary of Aluminium, Ltd., 
a majority of the common stock of which is 
owned by a small group of United States cit- 
izens who are also the majority common 
stockholders of the Aluminum Co. of Amer- 
ica. Aluminium, Ltd., and Alcoa completely 
monopolized the production of aluminum in 
Canada and in the United States from 1928 
up to the present war. 

5. Aluminium, Ltd., and Alcoa were both 
engaged in the decade which preceded the 
present war in international agreements 
which had the effect of limiting the produc- 
tion of strategic light metals in the United 
States. Aluminium, Ltd., took over most of 
Alcoa’s foreign properties before the war and 
in 1931 and 1936 entered into cartel agree- 
ments with aluminum producers in Europe, 
under which Aluminium, Ltd., became the 
principal supplier of aluminum to Japan, 
while Germany outstripped the United States 
in expansion of aluminum facilities and in 
total production. Alcoa, meanwhile, en- 
tered into an agreement with the German 
Farbenindustrie in 1931, under which the 
production of a competing metal, magne- 
sium, was held to 33,000,000 pounds in the 
United States in 1941, against war needs of 
725,000,000 pounds a year. Federal indict- 
ments filed against Alcoa and other parties 
to this agreement in 1941 led to a plea of 
nolo contendere and the assessment of fines 
against the company and its principal offi- 
cers in 1942. An antitrust suit filed against 
Alcoa and Aluminium, Ltd., in 1937 and de- 
cided for the defendants in a Federal district 
court, is now pending on application for ap- 
peal to the United States Supreme Court. 

6. As a result of the development of the 
Shipshaw and expansion of its associated 
plant facilities, Aluminium, Ltd., will be in 
a position after the war greatly to increase 
its production over pre-war levels and to enter 
into cartels beyond the jurisdiction or con- 
trol of the United States Government. In 
addition to obtaining a refuge from anti- 
trust regulations of the United States by 
shifting the expansion of the industry to 
northern Quebec, the owners of the Ship- 
shaw and associated aluminum plants have 
established a low-cost labor preserve in that 
area. Wages paid in Arvida, the company 
town built by Alcoa and now operated by 
Aluminium, Ltd., near the Shipshaw site, 
range as far as 50 percent below wages paid 
in New York, Washington, California, and 
other producing areas. 

7. The State of New York, originally the 
seat of the aluminum industry in this coun- 
try, producing 35 percent of the aluminum 
output of the United States as late as 1940, 
has been far outdistanced by the Quebec 
expansion of Aluminium, Ltd. This holding 
corporation controls integrated facilities of 
subsidiaries which, with the development of 
Shipshaw, will also outproduce the newly 
developed aluminum industries in the Ten- 
nessee Valley and on the Pacific coast. 

8, Prior to the Shipshaw development the 
Province of Quebec had already completed 
hydropower developments of a total installed 
capacity of more than 4,500,000 kilowatts, all 
of which is under private ownership with a 
large part of the output contracted for by 
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Aluminium, Ltd., paper and pulp mills, and 
a few other large industries. The State of 
New York with a population more than four 
times that of Quebec, has a total installed 
capacity of hydroelectric power of less than 
1,100,000 kilowatts. The greater part of the 
developed hydro capacity in New York is 
absorbed by a limited number of industries, 
including Alcoa, through contracts for me- 
chanical power and power at Niagara Falls, 
and by Alcoa through its ownership and ex- 
clusive use of a 55,000 kilowatt plant at Mas- 
sena, N. Y. The latter plant, acquired by 
Alcoa in 1906, is thus far the only hydro 
development which has been permitted to 
proceed to completion on the United States 
side of the St. Lawrence River. 

9. To meet the shortage of aluminum fa- 
calities in the United States which existed 
even before the outbreak of war, the Govern- 
ment has been obliged in the. midst of the 
conflict to invest more than $670,000,000 in 
public funds in new alumina, aluminum, and 
fabricating plants required for the emerg- 
ency. Most of the alumina and aluminum 
plants built by the Government were leased 
in 1941 to Alcoa until 1947-48. 

10. The creation of an integrated alu- 
minum industry in Quebec, operating free 
from the burden of carrying charges, with 
exceptionally low wages and a large reserve 
of low-cost power, raises serious questions 
as to the future status of the new plants 
in the United States and as to the recovery 
of the Government's huge investment. By 
shifting expansion of the aluminum indus- 
try to northern Quebec, the owners of the 
Shipshaw project, who also own the stock of 
Alcoa, have increased their bargaining power 
against the Government in post-war negotia- 
tions to take over the Government's plants 
at scrap. prices or to retire such plants from 
production. 

The record is clear that the Shipshaw power 
development and the expansion of associated 
plant facilities owned by Aluminium, Ltd., 
in Quebec was permitted to by-pass the com- 
pletion of power projects in the United States 
which were, in fact, more advanced than the 
Shipshaw at the time the latter project was 
initiated in 1941, 

The basic importance of low-cost hydro- 
electric power as an essential element in the 
successful operation of electrometallurgical 
and electrochemical industries, and in the 
production of aluminum, magnesium, and 
other strategic light metals, is now univer- 
sally conceded. The United States must 
maintain adequate facilities to produce such 
metals during peacetime unless the shortages 
and resulting dangers to the national se- 
curity which have been experienced during 
the present war are to be risked again. 

The prompt and full utilization of the 
hydroelectric resources of the United States 
is an imperative necessity if independent 
producers in this country are to have access, 
on equal terms, to dependable supplies of 
low-cost power during the period of post- 
war competition, 

The need for constructive action along 
these lines is increased, rather than dimin- 
ished, by the creation in northern Quebec 
of a project which will give an enormous re- 
serve of low-cost power, at the end of the 
war, to interests heretofore engaged in car- 
tels dominating the markets for strategic 
light metals. Federal and State Govern- 
ments of the United States can best guard 
against recurrence of such conditions by co- 
operation in a sound program to complete 
power projects temporarily deferred in favor 
of the Shipshaw development—which offer 
greater aid to the national security in war 
and more general benefits to the public in 
time of peace. 


The Shipshaw project was investigated 
at extensive public hearings in 1941 and 
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1942 before the Truman committee. This 
body has, therefore, been on notice for 3 
years that such a project was built in 
Canada, and that large amounts of 
United States funds were used for that 
purpose, with no authority except a gen- 
eral act of Congress. 


In its third annual report, submitted 
to the Senate March 3, 1944, by the 
senior Senator from Missouri [Mr, Tru- 
man], the Truman committee stated its 
conclusions, as follows: 


THE SHIPSHAW PROJECT 


The Aluminum Co. of Canada is not a sub- 
sidiary of Alcoa, although it is believed that 
a small group of individuals own the ma- 
jority of the stock of both Alcoa and Alu- 
minium, Ltd., the parent of Aluminum Co. 
of Canada. The Aluminum Co. of Canada 
manufactures aluminum in Canada. It ob- 
tains its bauxite from South America, but 
is able to operate advantageously in Canada 
because of the availability of low-cost power. 

On May 2, 1941, the Aluminum Oo. of 
Canada entered into a contract with the 
Metals Reserve Company, a subsidiary of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. (See 
exhibits 120-121, vol. 7, of committee’s hear- 
ings.) The contract was entered into pur- 
suant to recommendations made by the 
Office of Production Management to the Met- 
als Reserve Company. It provided for the 
sale of 170,000 metric tons of aluminum in- 
got by the Aluminum Co. of Canada to Metals 
Reserve Company at the then prevailing 
price of 17 cents per pound. It further pro- 
vided for a down payment of $25,000,000 to 
Aluminum Co. of Canada to be returned with 
interest at 2 percent upon the delivery of 
the aluminum on the estimated monthly 
schedule extending to November 1, 1944. A 
second contract, executed July 15, 1941, pro- 
vided for the purchase of an additional 170,- 
000 metric tons at 17 cents a pound, for de- 
livery in 1942, 1943, and 1944. It also pro- 
vided for a loan of $25,000,000 at 3-percent 
interest to the Aluminum Co. of Canada by 
the Export-Import Bank of the United States. 
The entire $59,000,000 were made available 
to the Aluminum Co. of Canada on August 
30, 1941, 1 month before construction was 
started at Shipshaw, but after contracts for 
construction had been executed, Shipshaw 
is a power development on the Saguenay 
River in Canada just down the stream from 
Chute-a-Caron, The power was to be used 
to produce the aluminum required under 
the contract. 

Under this arrangement the Aluminum Co. 
of Canada in effect received the use of $25,- 

+ 000,009 at 2-percent interest and without col- 
lateral from a subsidiary of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation. At the same time 
Reynolds, the American company, which had 
risked entering an industry dominated by a 
single producer, was being charged 4-percent 
interest on a loan obtained from the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation. In addition 
the Reynolds loan was secured by a first 
mortgage on its plants, including those built 
with the borrowed money, and a pledge of the 
stock of its subsidiaries, 

The difference in favor of Aluminum Co. 
of Canada was emphasized further by the fact 
that in August 1941, only a few weeks after 
the 1i7-cent-per-pound contract with the 
Aluminum Co. of Canada, the price of virgin 
aluminum in the United States was reduced 
from 17 cents to 15 cents per pound without 
any corresponding reduction having been 
made in the price to be received by Alumi- 
num Co. of Canada. The 2-cent differential 
on the quantity of material involved in the 
contract was equal to an additional payment 
to Aluminum Co. of Canada of almost $15,- 
000,000. 

Moreover, the Metals Reserve Company 
agreed to reimburse Aluminum Co. of 
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Canada in the event that labor and trans- 
portation costs should increase. 


The committee appreciates that the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation and its 
subsidiary were under great pressure to ob- 
tain aluminum as quickly as possible from 
all possible sources. The committee itself 
has pointed out the urgency of doing so. 
Aluminum Co. of Canada is a foreign corpo- 
ration organized outside the United States, 
the property of which could not be taken 
over under the War Powers Act. The only 
method of obtaining increased production 
by it was to negotiate a contract acceptable 
to it. At the same time, Aluminum Co. of 
Canada was obtaining an opportunity to 
build a tremendous aluminum-producing 
capacity outside the United States from 
profits obtained from the United States. 
Being a foreign company, it would not be 
subject to the tax and antitrust laws of the 
United States and could enter (as the com- 
mittee understands it previously had) into 
foreign cartel arrangements. Also the Alu- 
minum Co. of Canada could not operate un- 
less it could obtain bauxite from South Amer- 
ica, and that could not be accomplished 
unless shipping were allocated to it. 


Under all the circumstances, the commit- 
tee believed that it was desirable to attempt 
to renegotiate the contracts and in the fall 
of 1941 called the attention of the Recon- 


struction Finance Corporation to the price 
differential. 


In the spring of 1942 two new contracts— 
designated No. 3 and No, 4—were executed 
between the Metals Reserve Company, the 
Aluminum Co. of Canada, and the Export- 
Import Bank of the United States. These 
contracts canceled and superseded the first 
two contracts. 


Contract No. 8, executed March 6, 1942, 
provided for the delivery of 1,000,000,000 
pounds of aluminum by the end of 1944; 
800,000,000 pounds of that amount intended 
for use in the United States was to be 
priced at 15 cents per pound, and the remain- 
ing 200,000,000 pounds intended for lend- 
lease shipment was to be priced at 17 cents 
per pound, The $25,000,000 down payment 
and the $25,000,000 loan provided in the 
earlier contracts were replaced by an advance 
Payment of $50,000,000 without interest or 
security or other obligation except as to the 
delivery of aluminum, In the words of the 
contract the purpose was “to enable the 
seller to undertake the expansion of the 
productive capacity of its plants.” In addi- 
tion the contract extended to the Aluminum 
Co. of Canada a line of credit with the Export- 
Import Bank of the United States up to 
$25,000,000 with interest at 3 percent and 
without security, the credit to be availed of 
to the extent that the amount of the advance 
payment is reduced by crediting the United 
States at 5 cents per pound of aluminum 
delivered. The Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration regards the loan as sound even 
though it was made without security. 


And, so far as I can see, without 
authority. 


Contract No. 4, executed April 1, 1942, pro- 
vided for the sale of an additional 370,000,000 
pounds of aluminum for delivery by the end 
of 1945, of which 296,000,000 pounds were for 
the United States at 15 cents per pound and 
74,000,000 pounds for lend-lease at 17 cents 
per pound. This contract provided for an 
additional advance to the Aluminum Co. of 
Canada of $18,500,000 without interest and 
an additional line of credit up to $9,250,000 
with interest at 3 percent under the same 
terms as contract No. 3. 

These two contracts were entered into pur- 
suant to recommendations of the War Pro- 
duction Board, the successor agency to the 
Office of Production Management. The two 
contracts provided for the purchase of an 
aggregate of 1,370,000,000 pounds of alumi- 
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num at prices of 15 cents per pound on 1,096,- 
000,000 pounds for use in the United States, 
and 17 cents per pound on 274,000,000 pounds 
for lend-lease use; 1,250,000,000 pounds were 
to be delivered by the end of 1944, and the 
balance in 1945. 

The quantity of aluminum delivered to 
January 31, 1944, by the Aluminum Co. of 
Canada was 741,514,914 pounds, and the 
quantity remaining to be delivered was 628,- 
458,086 pounds. 

In addition to the advances made by the 
Metals Reserve Company, the Export-Import 
Bank had made loans under the contracts to 
the Aluminum Co. of Canada aggregating 
$12,350,000. 

In addition, the Aluminum Co. of Canada 
received as excess payment under the escala- 
tor clause for increased transportation and 
labor costs additional sums which, during 
recent months, have amounted to 4.2127 cents 
per pound. When these payments are added 
to the 15 cents per pound base price, the 
total price of aluminum purchased from 
Aluminum Co. of Canada (except where the 
17-cent price is still available) is 19.6127 
cents. 

It is estimated that the cost of the Ship- 
shaw power project, undertaken by Alumi- 
num Co. of Canada in order to enable it to 
comply with the contract with Metals Re- 
serve Company, was approximately $70,000,- 
000, and the cost of pot lines for the produc- 
tion of aluminum, and plants for the pro- 
duction of alumina, mining development to 
obtain bauxite and other costs incurred to 
establish the necessary «apacity to produce 
aluminum ingot in the quantities required 
by the contract was an additional $100,000,- 
000, or a total of approximately $170,000,000 
against which Aluminum Co. of Canada re- 
ceived in advance $68,500,000 without in- 
terest and as prepayment for aluminum to 
be delivered later. 

Perhaps the most unique feature of the 
contracts is a debt cancelation provision, 
common to both, which removes all risk 
from the expansion venture of Aluminum Co. 
of Canada, regardless of when the war may 
end. Deliveries of aluminum are subject to 
cancelation without cause by the United 
States upon 6 months’ notice, in which event 
the Aluminum Co. of Canada is permitted to 
retain without obligation the unaccounted 
for balance of the «<dvance payment of 
$68,500,000. Furthermore contract No. 4 
provides that in the event of cancelation, the 
United States must pay to the Aluminum 
Co. of Canada 1 cent per pound for all metal 
undelivered under that contract. 

In summation, this is how the arrange- 
ment works: For every pound of aluminum 
delivered for use in this country, the United 
States pays the Aluminum Co, of Canada 
10 cents (or in the case of lend-lease ship- 
ments, 12 cents) and credits 5 cents toward 
retirement of the $68,500,000 previously ad- 
vanced. For every 5 cents so credited, the 
Aluminum Co. of Canada may borrow 5 
cents at 3-percent interest up to $34,250,000. 

The advance payment of $68,500,000 will 
not be repaid until the entire quantity of 
metal is delivered (5 cents per pound on 
1,370,000,000 pounds equals $68,500,000). 
Meanwhile, if the war should end before De- 
cember 31, 1945, and the United States for 
any reason should decide to cancel further 
deliveries, a substantial part of the advance 
payment would never be repaid, and no 
value therefor would be received. 

Further financial assistance is reported to 
have been given to the Aluminum Co. of 
Canada by the Government of Canada in the 
form of tax exemptions which are labeled 
“accelerated depreciation.” The deprecia- 
tion granted by the Canadian authorities on 
the Shipshaw power project for tax purposes 
is reported to have been $37,000,000, which is 
over half of its estimated cost of $70,000,000. 

In order to permit immediate manufacture 
of the large Shipshaw turbines and gener-. 
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ators, which approximately corresponded in 
size to the units for Shasta Dam on the Cen- 
tral Valley project, the Aluminum Co. of 
Canada requested priorities for certain crit- 
ical materials. The Aluminum Branch of 
the War Production Board, acting upon a re- 
quest from the Metals Reserve, granted this 
request for priority on January 29, 1942. 
Later a priority of AA-3 was granted. This 
was equal to the highest rating granted any 
power project in the United States. In Feb- 
ruary 1942, the Aluminum Branch of the War 
Production Board arranged through the 
Power Branch of the War Production Board 
to have the big steel shafts for six Shipshaw 
machines placed in the production schedules 
of two American foundries. In April 1942, 
at the request of the Aluminum Co. of Can- 
ada, the Power Branch added.the shafting for 
four additional Shipshaw units to the pro- 
duction schedules. In October 1942 the 
Shipshaw priority was raised to AA-1 for 
equipment. That amount was higher than 
that allowed any power project in the United 
States. 


Mr. President, I call attention to the 
fact that during all this time they were 
blocking the development of power in the 
United States, but were granting these 
high priorities for the development of 
power in Canada. 


The Shipshaw priority was raised in No- 
vember 1942 to a priority of AA-2X on all 
construction materials. 

In addition to priorities for the shafts for 
10 generating units, it is understood that 
the Canadian contractors obtained silicon 
steel forgings and castings in the United 
States through the assistance of the Alumi- 
num Branch of the War Production Board. 
Most other materials were obtained in Can- 
ada. The generating equipment for which 
some materials were obtained in the United 
States was manufactured in the Canadian 
plants. 

At the same time that the project of the 
Aluminum Co. of Canada was being rushed 
to completion at all possible speed, with 
financing and priority assistance from the 
United States, stop orders were being issued 
by the War Production Board for many pub- 
lic power projects in this country, largely 
on the grounds of scarcity of steel for the 
big forgings and castings required for the 
turbines and generators. The projects thus 
affected included new installations planned 
for Grand Coulee, Shasta, Keswick, Ander- 
son Ranch, and Davis Dams, the Colorado- 
Big Thompson project, and several Tennessee 
Valley Authority dams, aggregating about 
1,600,000 horsepower. 

In considering the contracts with the 
Aluminum Co. of Canada and the extremely 
great benefits obtained by it, consideration 
must always be given to the fact that alumi- 
num was produced in huge quantities and 
delivered at a time when we needed it. How- 
ever, it is regrettable that the operations of 
the Aluminum Co. of Canada after the war 
will not be subject to the jurisdiction of the 
laws of the United States. 


That concludes my reading from the 
report of the Truman committee. 

As will be noted, the Truman commit- 
tee report clearly shows that the Ship- 
shaw project was undertaken with the 
use of United States funds in 1941 before 
we entered the.war; that it was granted 
priorities and given precedence over 
public power projects in the United 
States; that it is controlled by a corpo- 
ration which was engaged before the war 
in far-flung cartel operations in alumi- 
num; and that it will be left after the 
war entirely free from control by the 
United States and immune from prose- 
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cution under our antitrust laws against 
monopoly and cartel practices. 

In every important respect, the Tru- 
man committee report confirms the find- 
ings of the Power Authority of the State 
of New York on the Shipshaw project in 
regard to the above particulars, 

We therefore have before us a report 
of a committee of the Senate itself and a 
report of the official agency of the State 
of New York, charged with responsibility 
for the St. Lawrence power development, 
showing that the Shipshaw project was 
rushed through with the use of United 
States funds, materials, and priorities at 
a time when the St. Lawrence develop- 
ment was being held up and delayed in 
1941. 

I do not deny that because of the re- 
strictive policies of the aluminum mo- 
nopoly we faced an urgent need for that 
metal in 1941, a need which has been 
cited to justify the use of United States 
funds to construct the Shipsaw- project. 

Today we are faced with an entirely 
different question. The question now is 
whether we shall authorize the St. Law- 
rence development and give the St. Law- 
rence area a fair competitive position, in 
comparison with the Shipsaw area, or 
whether we shall continue to delay the 
St. Lawrence development, let the St. 
Lawrence power run to waste, and pre- 
vent its use in the interest of our labor, 
our agriculture, and our industry in the 
northeastern United States. 

I have presented the facts on the Ship- 
saw project because I wish this record to 
show that that project and its post-war 
use bear a direct relationship to the post- 
war need for the St. Lawrence develop- 
ment. 

I now wish to present a few specific 
examples showing what the conse- 
quences have been of the program of 
furnishing funds to the aluminum mo- 
nopoly to develop Shipsaw in Quebec, 
while holding back the St. Lawrence 
project on our own frontier. 

The Shipshaw project went under 
construction October 1, 1941, and was 
virtually completed by the winter of 
1943-44. I believe it went into full pro- 
duction a few months ago. The million 
horsepower developed from this project 
made it possible for the Aluminum Co, 
of Canada, Ltd., to increase its produc- 
tion enormously and to step up its im- 
ports of metal to the United States, 
scheduled for delivery through 1943, 
1944, and 1945. 

In December 1943, when the Shipshaw 
was beginning to operate near capacity, 
the War Production Board announced a 
drastic cut-back in the domestic pro- 
duction of aluminum in our own plants 
in the United States. It was proposed 
to reduce United States production by 
not less than 40 percent and to elimi- 
nate 20 pot lines, for the most part in 
the Government-owned aluminum 
plants in New York, New Jersey, and in 
the Pacific Nerthwest. On behalf of the 
Government plants using Grand Coulee 
and Bonneville power the entire mem- 
bership of the delegations in the House 
and Senate from the States of Washing- 
ton and Oregon protested this cut-back 
order. It was pointed out to the War 
Production Board that aluminum pro- 
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duced at a low power cost at the Ship- 
shaw project in Quebec was being deliv- 
ered to the United States at a price as 
high as 21 cents a pound, whereas plants 
in this country using hydroelectric 
power were furnishing aluminum for war 
purposes at a cost of 15 cents a pound. 
This difference was due to the escalator 
clause in the Shipshaw contracts pro- 
viding that the United States should as- 
sume the extra costs due to wartime in- 
creases for labor and transportation. 

During 1944, the cut-back in alumi- 
num production has proceeded steadily in 
this country, as a direct consequence of 
the surplus created by heavy imports 
from Quebec, made possible by comple- 
tion of the Shipshaw project in 1943. 

The Government aluminum plant at 
Massena, a few miles from the St. Law- 
rence project site, was closed down begin- 
ning in 1944 because o7 its dependence on 
steam power which had to be transmitted 
all the way across the State from steam- 
plants to meet the wartime emergency. 
This plant cost the Government $19,- 
100,000, 

Early in 1944, the Government also be- 
gan to shut down its aluminum plant at 
Maspeth, Long Island, constructed in 
1942-43 at a cost of $36,000,000. This 
plant was built to operate on steam power 
produced in New York City coal-burning 
plants. Had St. Lawrence power been 
available, the Maspeth plant would never 
have been built. It is today entirely 
closed down, with the Government’s $36,- 
000,000 investment lost, except for the 
possibility of scrap sale at sacrifice prices. 

Mr. President, in this morning’s news- 
paper I believe I saw a statement to the 
effect that the Government was hoping 
to use the Maspeth buildings for some 
other purpose. I do not recall just what 
it was. But the fact remains that the 
aluminum plant was entirely closed 
down. 

In addition, an electric cathode plant 
at Burlington, N. J., built by the Govern- 
ment at a cost of $17,500,000, has also 
been closed down. 

The total cost of these junked plants 
and transmission lines which have been 
closed down represents a Government in- 
vestment of $72,600,000. They have been 
closed down because they were dependent 
on steam power and they could not ob- 
tain enough of it at the proper price. 

The per kilowatt-hour cost of steam 
power at Maspeth was estimated at 6.28 
mills, and at Massena at 7.21 mills, as 
compared with a hydropower cost of 
about 2 mills at the plants using Ship- 
shaw power. 

Between 10,000 and 15,000 men were 
thrown out of employment through the 
closing down of the aluminum plants in 
the United States. Their families were 
forced to move under wartime conditions, 
and the workmen were obliged to seek new 
homes and new employment in other 
locations. d 

It may be said that the closing of 
these plants was a necessity in wartime. 
But what of the future? With Shipshaw 
power available, not only aluminum but 
magnesium and other light metals as well 
can be produced on the Saguenay at low 
cost in immense volume, 
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I now wish to present for the RECORD 
a recent announcement of the post-war 
plans of the Aluminum Co. of Canada, 
Ltd., the company which signed the Ship- 
shaw contracts with the United States, 
The Watertown (N. Y.) Times of Decem- 
ber 4, 1944, carried the following dis- 
patch on post-war operations at the 
Shipsaw project: 


Dominion Lists ALUMINUM PLANS—WILL 
MAINTAIN EMPLOYMENT aT TWO AND ONE- 
HALF TO THREE Times LEVEL OF PRE-wAR 
Days—Post-wark PROGRAM or ALCOA TRACED 
BY PRESIDENT POWELL—AGGRESSIVE STEPS To 
CAPTURE MARKETS ARE OUTLINED—TRADE 
BARRIERS HIT—SHIPSHAW POWER POTENTIAL 
Toro 
MONTREAL, December 4.—With plans and 

policies already launched to develop new 

products, create new manufacturing facili- 
ties, and penetrate new markets, as well as 
recapture old ones, the Aluminum Co, 
of Canada expects to maintain employment 
in its enterprises in this country at two 
and a half to three times the prewar level. 
This will prevail from the time that the cur- 
rently proceeding cutback of war purpose 
production is completed and, it is antici- 
pated, continue into the post-war period. 
A comprehensive and revealing panorama 
of the post-war prospects facing the com- 
pany, and the aggressive steps by which the 
company intends to crystallize those pros- 
pects, was outlined here by R. E. Powell, 
president of the company. His exposition 
was delivered in the company's headquarters 
in the Sun Life Building at the first press 
conference Mr. Powell has held for several 
years and which, he indicated, marked a new 
departure toward more frequent and ex- 
tensive reporting of company activities, 


HIGHLIGHTS OF PROGRAM 


Highlights of his declaration were: 

1. The company has already made an in- 
itial appropriation totaling more than $5,- 
000,000 for projects to be undertaken dur- 
ing the transitional war-peace period or in 
preparation for sustaining operations in the 
post-war period. 

2. Projects which the company has al- 
ready initiated or to which it is committed 
include outlay of $250,000 to modernize and 
enlarge its facilities for manufacture of cook- 
ing and other household utensils; earmark- 
ing of close to $350,000 to improve and en- 
large facilities for rolling of aluminum foil 
normally used extensively in wrapping of 
tobacco products; and a project of unstated 
cost for the first manufacture in Canada of 
sulfate of alumina, a heavy chemical used 
ae paper production and for water purifica- 

ion, 

3. Avowal of a post-war price policy which, 
soon to be announced in detail, generally 
will aim at consistent and progressive move- 
ment toward lower price levels, in the ex- 
pectation of thus broadening world markets 
for Canadian-produced aluminum. 

4. Advocacy by the company of a governing 
policy of free trade for aluminum throughout 
the world, given which we can hold our own 
in the post-war competition for the recap- 
ture of former markets and the opening of 
new ones. 

5. The company is already embarked on 
the fabrication of products and alloys of an- 
other important light metal, magnesium. 


If the St. Lawrence development can 
be blocked by further delays, then the 
drift of industry from the northeastern 
section of the United States to company 
towns owned by the aluminum monopoly 
and other industries in the Province of 
Quebec will continue through the post- 


war period. That kind of a policy has. 


been just as severely condemned by en- 
lightened Canadians as by those of us 
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in the United States who favor the de- 
velopment of our water-power resources 
in all sections alike, in the general inter- 
est of the public. 

This subject has recently been dis- 
cussed at length on the floor of the House 
of Commons in the Canadian Parlia- 
ment. There it was brought out by half 
a dozen members that, for the benefit of 
a small group, the Shipshaw was given 
precedence over the St. Lawrence de- 
velopment, and that it is imperative now 
to proceed with the St. Lawrence develop- 
ment in the interest of the people of both 
countries. 

At this point I wish to read excerpts 
from a few of the debates which took 
place in the Canadian House of Commons 
at Ottawa on this subject. The debates 
were held on June 14 and 15, 1943, only 
last year. 

I first read a statement by Mr. Cold- 
well made on June 14, Incidentally, the 
members of the House of Commons who 
made statements from which I shall read 
represent, I believe, all political parties 
in Canada, so the subject is not entirely 
a party one there. 

Mr. Coldwell said: 


I say the United Nations are being sold 
down the Saguenay River by these agree- 
ments; that while our people are called upon 
to sacrifice, and while Canadian boys are 
giving their lives in a great cause, this giant 
corporation is receiving profits and prop- 
erties which will enable it after the war to 
maintain a monopoly which will dominate 
electric-power resources and the production 
of aluminum on the American Continent 
and to a large extent throughout the world. 

From 1919 to 1925, George D. Haskell, pres- 
ident of the Baush Machine Tool Co., en- 
deavored to find ways and means of manu- 
facturing his own aluminum. He got in 
touch with James B. Duke, the owner of the 
power plant and water power on the Sague- 
nay River. As soon as Arthur Vining Davis, 
the president and financial genius of the 
Aluminum Co. of America, heard of it, 
he saw Duke and negotiated a merger with 
him whereby Duke became a partner and 
one of seven directors with the ownership 
of 15 percent of the common stock and one- 
ninth of the preferred stock. Duke had paid 
$1,000,000 for the Saguenay power sites which 
the Province of Quebec had alienated for 
$40,000, The market value of the stock 
which Duke received for the Shipshaw or 
lower Saguenay site was approximately $40,- 
000,000. He retained the upper site which 
Duke-Price Power had already developed. 

Duke died in 1925, and in 1926 Alcoa ac- 
quired 534% percent control of the Duke- 
Price Power Co., which owned the upper 
development, and immediately entered into 
a 50-year contract with it to take 100,000 
horsepower at a total cost of $60,000,000. 

I have shown, I think conclusively, that 
we are dealing with a group of industrial 
barons whose chief aim has been to make 
money and obtain world-wide power. Yet 
it is to this organization the several gov- 
ernments have given, or advanced, over 
$300,000,000 in one form or another during 
this war. It is easily the greatest financial 
grab ever pulled off in the history of Canada. 

Cost-free new aluminum facilities, and the 
power plant at Shipshaw will do two things: 
(1) Enable them to control more effectively 
than ever the light-metal industry of the 
world and (2) undersell publicly owned 
power in the northeastern part of North 
America. 

I have shown the interest of the aluminum 
companies in electric power at various stages 
of their development. From the evidence, 
there can be no doubt whatsoever that the 
effective control of power and power develop- 
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ment was a weapon used to prevent the 
establishment of rival companies. Thus 
their complete control and wartime develop- 
ment of the whole of the power resources of 
the Saguenay River are ominous from that 
point of view, 


Mr. Knowles, of the House of Com- 
mons, then said: 


Some day we should be given the full story 
of who has been handling this business, 
When we start to bring these things out, 
the Minister of Munitions and Supply says: 
“The Government was not dealing with this 
plant. But these deals are pretty big. They 
affect not only the price which this gov- 
ernment has to pay for aluminum, but the 
price which every one of the United Nations 
has to pay for it.” 


Mr. MacInnis said: 


A little while ago we were told that it was 
a Canadian company under Canadian control, 


Mr. Knowles replied: 


It should be brought under Canadian con- 
trol, and because these deals will also affect 
the whole set- up after the war, I submit that 
the Government was remiss in not concerning 
itself with deals of this size. It emphasizes 
our feeling that not only are these interests 
using Canada as a sanctuary, where they 
come as refugees from the laws of the United 
States, but they pull the wool over the eyes 
of this Government. 

They have been in this game for 40 years. 
The story was given this afternoon, and I 
confess that I was startled to read the amaze- 
ment on the face of honorable members op- 
posite, including those in the Government, as 
the story was unfolded. * * + 

In 1928 Aluminium, Ltd., was set up, 
legally and technically, as an independent 
company. That is the problem the United 
States Government was up against in the 
courts. Aluminium Ltd.’s president is the 
brother of the president of the Aluminum 
Co. of America. Aluminium, Ltd., partici- 
pated in the forming of the Alliance Alumi- 
num Co., which was incorporated in Switzer- 
land, and then proceeded to operate as a 
world cartel. 


On June 15 Mr. Graydon spoke in the 
House of Commons, as follows: 


Having in mind the desires of those who 
wish to follow the doctrine of individual 
initiative and free enterprise, which is in 
the interests of the people generally, in my 
opinion international combinations and 
cartels constitute one of the principal im- 
pediments to the achievement of this ob- 
jective by the little man, whether he be in 
business, on the farm, in other primary oc- 
cupations, in the workshop, in the plant or 
in the factory. 


I now read from the statement of Mr. 
Noseworthy, another member of the 
Canadian House of Commons: 


Honorable members who spoke on this sub- 
ject yesterday dealt with the international 
side of aluminum development, and the mo- 
nopolistic control which had been effected in 
the development of aluminum. There is an- 
other monopoly which, to my mind, is far 
more serious to the people of Canada than 
that affecting aluminum. I refer to the mo- 
nopoly of electric power which this great com- 
pany has attained in Canada. I am confident 
there is not an honorable member in the 
House, regardless of his political affiliations, 
regardless of what he thinks of private owner- 
ship versus public ownership, who does not 
recognize the danger to public interests and 
the danger to industry in this country that 
lies in permitting any monopoly of our water 
power. That power is the very lifeblood of 
industry, and any monopolistic enterprise 
which can gain control of the right to develop 
power from the water that flows in our rivers 
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has gained a stranglehold on the very indus- 
try of our country. 

I doubt that there is an honorable member 
who is not convinced that any monopoly by 
any privately owned company of the sole 
right to develop power from our rivers and to 
distribute that power is inimical to the public 
interests of our country. 

In his speech yesterday the minister said: 

“It has been suggested that the develop- 
ment!“ 

He was speaking of the Shipshaw develop- 
ment— 

“was carried out to block the St. Lawrence 
development.” 


That is what the Minister of Munitions 
and Supplies in Canada said, that it had 
been suggested that this development was 
carried out to block the St. Lawrence 
development. The quotation from Mr. 
Noseworthy continues: 

“Let me remind honorable members that 
Canada is committed to the St. Lawrence 
development; that it has agreed with the 
United States to proceed with that develop- 
ment, and the St. Lawrence development was 
blocked, not in Canada, but in the United 
States.” 

I am not as confident as the minister of 
the truth of the statement that the St. 
Lawrence development was blocked, not in 
Canada, but in the United States. I want 
to show to the committee this afternoon that 
the recent development of Shipshaw marks 
the successful culmination of a long series 
of attempts on the part of the aluminum in- 
terests to perfect an international pool of 
power which would not only keep competing 
aluminum companies out of the field, but 
would render the State of New York and the 
Provinces of Ontario and Quebec almost en- 
tirely dependent on power from their de- 
velopment in Quebec for their supply of the 
very lifeblood of modern civilization. 

This battle for power control and for the 
establishment of an international pool of 
power has been carried on for more than 20 
years by lobbying, by litigation, by the 
organizing of holding companies and trusts, 
and by every means that such a powerful 
corporation could use. For more than 20 
years the aluminum interests have sought, 
first, to get control of the St. Lawrence proj- 
ect; second, failing that, to obstruct its de- 
velopment as a publicly owned enterprise and, 
third, to carry out in the meantime a policy 
of encirclement, whereby it could get con- 
trol of all other available power and thereby 
preempt the power market. By successfully 
obstructing the development of the St. Law- 
rence project the aluminum interests have 
rendered it necessary for New York State, the 
Province of Ontario, and the Province of Que- 
bec to enter into contracts with private com- 
panies, practically every one of which is 
tied up directly or indirectly with the alumi- 
num interests. 

The very nature of the St. Lawrence power 
and waterway project lends itself to the pur- 
poses which the aluminum company have set 
out to achieve. The project requires the rati- 
fication of agreements— 


Senators will notice that the speaker 
did not say “treaties,” he said “agree- 
ments”— 
in which five governments are involved. For 
20 years the company has been able to pro- 
vide obstructions to the project by working 
through one or more of these governments 
and committees or boards set up to work out 
the agreements. 


Now, Mr. President, we have in the 
construction of the Shipshaw project a 
case which, as I have stated, goes far be- 
yond anything involved here in the exer- 
cise by Congress of its power to authorize 
the St. Lawrence development. 
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The funds turned over to a private cor- 
poration to build the Shipshaw project 
were made available under a general act 
of Congress, accompanied by contracts 
which were signed by mere administra- 
tive agencies of our Government, without 
discussion or review, and in the first in- 
stance without the knowledge of either 
branch of Congress. 

In the amendment under discussion we 
have a proposal to approve a formal writ- 
ten agreement negotiated by Secretary of 
State Hull, signed and published to the 
world on March 19, 1941, providing for 
the construction of the St. Lawrence sea- 
way and power project. Unlike the Ship- 
shaw transaction, there is no secrecy 
about it. Every step taken in carrying 
out this agreement is made in the light 
of day, with full opportunity for debate 
and review before both branches of Con- 
gress. 

I submit that if it was proper for Con- 
gress to enact a general law under 
which funds have been used by a private 
corporation to build the Shipshaw proj- 
ect in Quebec, then it is proper, and, as I 
believe, vastly more consistent with the 
public interest, for us to authorize the 
construction of the St. Lawrence de- 
velopment on our own frontier, by an 
act of Congress. I say that by doing so, 
we shall create no new precedent, and 
waive none of the powers and preroga- 
tives of the Senate. Considering the 
record which is before us, I say that 
those who sat silent while the act of 
1940 was being passed, under which 
United States funds were assigned to 
rush through the Shipshaw project for 
private monopoly interest, are not in a 
consistent position when they attempt to 
invoke technicalities to hold up and 
further delay. the St. Lawrence develop- 
ment, in the general public interest. 

If it was constitutional to build the 
Shipshaw project in Quebec with United 
States funds made available by an act of 
Congress, then I assert it is constitu- 
tional to build the St. Lawrence develop- 
ment on our own frontier under the au- 
thority of an act of Congress. 

I will say further that I believe the 
rights, the powers, and the dignity of the 
Senate will be better served by author- 
izing this great public improvement on 
the St. Lawrence than by being made a 
party to delay and obstruction which 
could only serve to strengthen the posi- 
tion of international utility interests and 
international aluminum interests, and 
encourage the unhindered operation of 
cartels in essential materials absolutely 
required after this war for the future 
security and the defense of this Nation. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BILBO 
in the chair). Does the Senator from 
Vermont yield to the Senator from Ore- 
gon? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum, 

Mr. HILL. Will the Senator 5 
the suggestion a moment? 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I do want 
a quorum present when I tell the rest 
of what I have to say, because I am sure 
that what I shall have to say will be very 
revealing and astounding to the Mem- 
bers of the Senate. 
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Mr. HILL. Could the Senator give us 
any idea as to how long it will take him 
to conclude his remarks? 

Mr. AIKEN. I think about 30 min- 
utes. I want a quorum present when I 
make the remarks I now have in mind. 
I am not sure but what I shall say may 
incite a little debate. 

Mr. HILL. Of course, the Senator has 
not yet offered his amendment. 

Mr. AIKEN. No. 

Mr. HILL. I was wondering whether 
we could enter into an agreement for a 
limitation of debate. 

Mr. AIKEN. Ido not know how many 
more Senators desire to speak on the sub- 
ject. So far as I know, there will not be 
more than two or three of the propo- 
nents, and I do not think they will speak 
very long. 

Mr. HILL. Has the Senator any idea 
how long the speeches of the other pro- 
ponents might be? 

Mr. AIKEN. I understand one of 
them will occupy about 20 minutes, I 
should say 20 or 30 minutes apiece. 

Mr. HILL. Does the Senator think we 
could conclude the debate on the St, 
Lawrence proposition by 2 o’clock tomor- 
row afternoon? 

Mr. AIKEN. How would the time be- 
tween 12 and 2 be divided? 

Mr. HILL. In view of the fact that 
the proponents up to date have con- 
sumed practically all the time, it cer- 
tainly would seem that the opponents 
should have half the time remaining. 

Mr. AIKEN. Why not make the time 
limit a little later, and get through be- 
fore the hour fixed if we can? I am 
perfectly willing to proceed this eve- 
ning, but I do want a quorum present. 

Mr. HILL. Would the Senator be will- 
ing to make the hour 2:30 o’clock? 

Mr. AIKEN. For both proponents and 
opponents? 

Mr. HILL. Yes; to vote on the St. 
Lawrence project. 

Mr. AIKEN. And divide the time 
equally? ý 

Mr. HILL. With the time divided 
equally. 

Mr. AIKEN. I know the proponents 
have had most of the time. On the 
other hand, the opponents can have the 
same amount of time if they so desire. 
As I have said, I do not know of more 
than two or three Senators who wish to 
speak. I should like to conclude what I 
have to say. I should like to have an 
hour in all, because I am inclined to 
think that some questions may be raised 
by what I may say. 

Mr. HILL. Will the Senator from 
Vermont please repeat the statement? 

Mr. AIKEN. I should like an hour 
to present the remainder of my state- 
ment, because I am inclined to think 
some questions will arise from what I 
shall say. What I have left to say does 
not pertain to the merits of the St. Law- 
rence. It pertains to the lack of merit of 
the contentions of some of the opponents 
of the St. Lawrence seaway. 

Mr. HILL. At what time does the 
Senator think we might conclude de- 
bate on the St. Lawrence seaway pro- 
posal? 

Mr. AIKEN, I am handicapped be- 
cause I do not know how long other 
Senators may want to speak. I can say 
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that we can finish by 2 o’clock, if a 
quorum is quickly obtained so we can 
start by quarter past 12, and are not in- 
terrupted too much. 

Mr. HILL. When the Senator uses the 
word “we,” does he mean simply the pro- 
ponents, or does he mean that the pro- 
ponents and the opponents can conclude 
by 2 o’clock? 

Mr. AIKEN. Only the proponents, be- 
cause I do not know how long the op- 
ponents will want to speak. 

Mr. HILL. I wonder if the distin- 
guished Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Overton] in charge of the bill knows 
how long the opponents might wish to 
speak? Has the Senator any suggestion 
to make in that regard? 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, I 
really do not know, because I do not 
know what other Senators desire to 
speak. I think that what I may have to 
say I could say in 15 or 20 minutes. Some 
other Senators might wish to speak. I 
wonder if the Senator from Vermont 
could proceed with his speech this eve- 
ning and then there would be less time 
occupied tomorrow, and we could divide 
the time then, say, between 12 and 2:30. 

Mr. AIKEN. I do not understand. 

Mr. OVERTON. I wonder if the Sena- 
tor from Vermont can conclude his 
speech this afternoon. 

Mr. AIKEN. If I can hold a quorum; 
yes. 

Mr. OVERTON. The Senator from 
Vermont has had far less than a quorum 
— the entire day. 

AIKEN. Yes; but the Senator 
8 5 vermont has something to say now 
which is of a different nature than what 
he has said up to now, and it does not 
involve the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. OVERTON. I apprehend we 
would not have a quorum tomorrow 
either for most of the time. 

Mr. HILL. I wonder if the Senator 
from Vermont would be willing to offer 
his amendment at this time, with the 
understanding that no speaker shall 
speak more than once nor more than 30 
minutes on the amendment or on the 
bill. That would mean, of course, that 
the Senator would have 30 minutes on 
the amendment and 30 minutes on the 
bill, or have an hour in all. 

Mr. AIKEN. In a way what I have to 
say now does not pertain particularly to 
the bill or to the amendment itself. I 
am sure that if I am not interrupted I 
can easily finish within an hour, and 
probably will occupy not more than half 
that time. I think about 30 minutes will 
be sufficient. 

Mr. HILL. I wonder if the Senator 
would be willing to offer his amendment 
at this time in order that we might have 
it before the Senate, and then an agree- 
ment be had to vote on it not later than 
a certain hour tomorrow. 

Mr. AIKEN. If it is agreed that I 
may continue tomorrow to put what I 
have to say in the Recorp, very well. I 
will say frankly that the reason I have 
not offered the amendment is because I 
have been told—and I think the state- 
ment has been made to the press—that 
as soon as I did so a motion would be 
made to table it. Such a motion, of 
course, would have to be acted on with- 
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out any debate, and if the proponents of 
the motion were successful it would be 
impossible to get the concluding argu- 
ments for the St. Lawrence into the 
REcorD, and we certainly desire to have 
them in the Recorp. We would have 
preferred to have gotten them in a com- 
mittee report, but we were unable to do 
that at this session, so we wanted to get 
them before the public anyway. 

Mr. OVERTON. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. OVERTON. If the Senator from 
Vermont will offer his amendment this 
afternoon, and we can agree on some 
time to vote on the amendment, I think 
that I can speak for those who advocate 
the passage of the river and harbor bill, 
and who are against the Senator’s St. 
Lawrence seaway amendment, that no 
motion will be made to table it. I cer- 
tainly shall not make any motion to 
table it. 

Mr. AIKEN. That is all I ask. In 
fact, after I get into the Recorp the 
material I wish to present it does not 
matter whether the vote is on a motion 
to table or the vote is on the amendment 
itself. Of course, we would prefer a vote 
on the amendment itself. I cannot be- 
lieve that the Senate would vote to table 
it and deny us a vote on the amendment 
itself. 

Mr. OVERTON. I have no intention 
to offer any motion to table. I doubt 
that any other Senator has such inten- 
tion. Icannot speak for all the Members 
of the Senate. 

Mr. AIKEN. With the understanding 
that I may complete what I have to say, 
I shall be very glad to offer the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HILL. I think there is no dispo- 
sition on the part of any other Senator 
to prevent the Senator from Vermont 
completing his remarks. I hope, how- 
ever, we can take this other step, to wit, 
not only have the amendment offered at 
this time, but have some agreement now 
as to when we will vote on it. 

Mr. AIKEN. If I can have the outside 
limit of an hour I shall be satisfied. As 
I have said, I do not think I will need 
more than half an hour, but I cannot 
ee ne to speak for all other Sena- 

ors. 

Mr. HILL. What would the Senator 
think about setting the hour of 3 o'clock 
as the time at which all debate on the 
amendment or any amendments thereto 
shall cease, and that the Senator from 
Vermont shall control half of the time 
and the Senator from Louisiana shall 
control the other half of the time? 

Mr. AIKEN. Yes, 

Mr. OVERTON. That would be sat- 
isfactory. 

Mr. HILL. Will the Senator offer his 
amendment now so that we can at this 
time submit the unanimous-consent re- 
quest for an agreement as to the hour 
at which the vote shall be taken on the 
amendment? 

Mr. AIKEN. I shall be glad to do so 
with the understanding that we may 
have a vote at 3 o’clock. 

Mr. HILL. If the Senator from Ver- 
mont offers his amendment now I shall 
make a unanimous-consent request that 
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all debate on the amendment and all 
amendments thereto shall cease at not 
later than 3 o’clock tomorrow, and that 
the time on the amendment shall be con- 
trolled half by the Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. AIKEN] and the other half by 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. OVER- 
TON]. 

Mr. AIKEN. Then I offer the amend- 
ment. It has already been printed. 

Mr. OVERTON. Let the amendment 
be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. It is proposed by 
Mr. AIKEN (for himself, Mr. SHIPSTEAD, 
and Mr. Fercuson), at the end of the 
bill to insert a new section, as follows: 


Sec.8. (a) For the purpose of promoting 
interstate and foreign commerct and the 
national defense, and providing an improved 
waterway through the Great Lakes, the St. 
Lawrence River, and connecting waters 
reaching to the Atlantic Ocean, and for the 
generating of electric energy as a means of 
financing, aiding, and assisting such under- 
taking, the agreement made by and between 
the Governments of the United States and 
Canada, published in House Document No, 
153, Seventy-seventh Congress, first session, 
providing for the construction of dams and 
power works in the International Rapids 
section of the St. Lawrence River, and the 
completion of the St. Lawrence deep water- 
way, is hereby approved; and the President is 
authorized and empowered to fulfill the un- 
dertakings made in said agreement on behalf 
of the United States, and to delegate any 
of the powers and duties vested in him by 
this section to such officers, departments, 
agents, or agencies of the United States as 
he may designate or appoint. The works 
allocated for construction by the United 
States under said agreement shall be under- 
taken under the direction of the Secretary 
of War and the supervision of the Chief of 
Engineers in accordance with the laws, regu- 
lations, and procedures applicable to rivers 
and harbors projects, subject, however, to the 
terms and conditions of said agreement. 

(b) The President is hereby authorized 
and directed to negotiate an arrangement 
with the Power Authority of the State of 
New York for the transfer to said power au- 
thority of the power facilities constructed 
pursuant to this authorization and the right 
to use the United States share of the waters 
at the project for hydroelectric power pur- 
poses upon such terms and conditions as 
may be agreed upon, including provision for 
payment of $93,375,000, which represents the 
cost allocated to power in accordance with 
the method of allocation included in the 
joint recommendation of the Corps of En- 
gineers, United States Army, and the Power 
Authority of the State of New York dated 
February 7, 1933, such payment to be made 
by the power authority over a period of 50 
years with interest at the rate of 3 percent 
compounded annually. In addition, the 
arrangement shall include provisions pro- 
tecting the interests of the United States 
and assuring a widespread equitable dispo- 
sition of the power to public agencies in 
other States, including counties, municipali- 
ties, public-power districts, and rural electric 
cooperatives within economic transmission 
distances, and provisions for the prior use of 
such water for the purposes of navigation and 
the delivery, without charge, to the War De- 
partment of so much power as said Depart- 
ment shall need for the operation of naviga- 
tion facilities. The arrangement negotiated 
pursuant to this section shall not be subject 
to the provisions of any other section of 
this act but shall be reported to Congress 
during its next session and shall become 
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effective when ratified by Congress and the 
State of New York. 

(c) When the Secretary of War deems it 
necessary for the purpose of expediting the 
construction of this project he may enter 
into contracts without advertising or com- 
petitive bidding: Provided That the cost-plus 
system of contracting shall not be used. 
The authority to contract contained in this 
subsection may be exercised through such 
officer or officers as the Secretary of War may 
designate. The prior use of all waters of 
the St. Lawrence River within the boundaries 
of the United States and all lands, dam sites, 
and easements required for the purposes of 
this section are hereby declared to be nec- 
essary for the regulation of interstate and 
foreign commerce. 


Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, may I 
ask the Senator from Vermont if his 
amendment is the same as his original 
bill? 

Mr. AIKEN. The amendment is 
changed to make it a post-war project. 
As the Senator may recall, the bill was 
simply a replica of the bill introduced 
in 1941, making it a wartime project. 
The amendment has been changed only 
in that respect. 

Mr. OVERTON. Is that the only 
change that has been made? 

Mr. AIKEN, I believe that is the only 
change, at least, there are no substantial 
changes. 

Mr. OVERTON. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, the State 
Department has furnished me, as the 
original introducer of the bill, with a 
copy of à letter from Secretary of State 
Stettinius, and a statement setting forth 
the position of the State Department, 
The letter is addressed to the Senator 
from Louisiana. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the letter from Secretary Stet- 
tinius, together with the attached memo- 
randum, be printed in the Recorp at this 
point as a part of my remarks. The 
statement which Secretary Stettinius 
submits completely upholds Secretary 
Hull and the State Department’s meth- 
od of handling the St. Lawrence project. 
If it can be printed in the Recorp it may 
help some Members of the Senate to find 
the answers to some of the questions 
which have been raised in their minds, 

There being no objection, the letter 
and memorandum were ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 

N DECEMBER 7, 1944, 
The Honorable JOHN H. OVERTON, 
United States Senate, 

My Dear SENATOR OVERTON: I refer to your 
letter of November 6, 1944, and my reply of 
November 11, 1944, in regard to the hearings 
of your subcommittee on the Great Lakes-St, 
Lawrence agreement, 

As you know, Mr. Green H. Hackworth, 
legal adviser of the Department, and Mr. 
John Hickerson, Chief of the Division of 
British Commonwealth Affairs, appeared be- 
fore your subcommittee. Mr. Hackworth left 
with the committee a prepared statement set- 
ting forth the view of this Department that 
the St. Lawrence project is of the kind that 
can legally be undertaken either by the treaty 
method or by legislative enactment of both 
Houses of Congress. 

You were good enough to indicate to Mr. 
Hackworth that you would hold the record of 
your subcommittee open, if I so desired, in 
order that I might send you a personal state- 
ment on the question before your subcom- 
mittee. As you know, I assumed my duties 
as Secretary of State only a few days ago. 
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During the time that I was Under Secre- 
tary of State I did not have occasion to work 
on the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence agreement. 
Since assuming my new duties it has been 
necessary for me to devote my time chiefiy 
to the current reorganization of the Depart- 
ment. As you know, that is not yet com- 
pleted, and I am without the services of sey- 
eral of my new assistants. I have there- 
fore not found it physically possible to give 
the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence agreement that 
personal study which its importance war- 
rants. 

I am glad to enclose, however, a copy of a 
further statement on the Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence agreement which has been pre- 
pared by officers in the Department of State 
who enjoy my full confidence. I shall be 
grateful if you will have the enclosed state- 
ment incorporated in the record of the hear- 
ings before your subcommittee. 

Sincerely yours, 
E. R. STETTINIUS, Jr, 


DECEMBER 4, 1944, 

On November 15, 1944, the department re- 
ceived a letter from Senator OVERTON, chair- 
man of the subcommittee of the Senate 
Committee on Commerce considering the 
agreement regarding the Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence waterway project, in which it was 
stated that the hearing on the Alken bill, 
S. 1385, would be on the sole question of 
whether or not the St. Lawrence seaway pro- 
posal is a treaty or an agreement. 

Not only is it clear that the document 
submitted to Congress is an agreement, made 
subject by its own terms to the approval of 
the legislative bodies in the two countries, 
but it is also clear that it is within the 
power of the Executive and Congress to make 
such an agreement. 

Prior to the signature of the agreement, 
Secretary Hull obtained the opinion of At- 
torney General Jackson with respect to the 
legality of such an agreement as was con- 
templated. On March 14, 1941, the Attorney 
General advised the Secretary of State that: 

“It is legally unobjectionable so far as this 
country is concerned for the executives of 
the United States and Canada to enter into 
an agreement regarding the Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence deep waterway project conditioned 
for its effectiveness upon the subsequent en- 
actment of necessary legislation by the Con- 
gress and by the Canadian Parliament. If 
an agreement is executed and approved in 
this manner its provisions would be binding 
upon the United States as respects Canada.” 

In 1941 Assistant Secretary of State Berle 


in testifying before the Committee on Rivers . 


and Harbors, House of Representatives, was 
asked whether he thought that the agreement 
form was a legal way of doing this. Mr, 
Berle replied that it was “entirely legal.” Mr, 
Berle was one of the signers'otf the agreement 
on behalf of the United States and strongly 
supported it before the committee. 

Secretary Hull in a letter to Senator VAN- 
DENBERG, dated May 23, 1944, stated that: 

“This project, like many other matters per- 
taining to our foreign relations, may be un- 
dertaken either by the treaty process or by an 
agreement approved by the Congress. The 
matter is squarely within article I, section 8, 
of the Constitution, giving the Congress the 
power to regulate foreign and interstate com- 
merce. The fact that the Congress is given 
this power does not mean that these matters 
may not also be covered by treaties. Many 
matters relating to foreign commerce are 
covered, for example, in our treaties of com- 
merce and navigation. All of our commercial 
treaties treat of matters which could be reg- 
ulated by legislative acts, conditioned, where 
some act is to be performed by another gov- 
ernment, upon reciprocity by that govern- 
ment. 

“In brief, we have a situation of tremen- 
dous interest to our country which is open 
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to be dealt with by either of these two con- 
stitutional methods. The fact that the 
treaty process was chosen in 1932 does not 
mean that a treaty was necessary at that 
time, nor does it preclude resort to the leg- 
islative process proposed in the present 
agreement between the United States and 
Canada. 

“There were two special considerations 
which impelled the present administration 
to sign the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence agree- 
ment in a form which would involve its 
becoming effective upon approval by the Con- 
gress and by the Canadian Parliament. The 
issues involved in the project are largely 
domestic rather than international. The 
project would involve the expenditure of ap- 
proximately $285,000,000 Federal funds to 
complete our share of the works (of this sum 
roughly $93,000,000 would be repaid by the 
State of New York for the United States 
share of the water power). It, therefore, 
seemed appropriate that the House of Rep- 
resentatives should have a voice in passing 
on an international obligation involving so 
large an appropriation of Federal funds. 

“To my mind it is a question of little 
importance which method is pursued. What 
is of importance is that we should not lose 
the benefits of this great international water- 
way system, with all its potentialities.” 

The legal situation regarding this matter 
has been thoroughly explored and explained 
by Mr. Hackworth, legal adviser of the De- 
partment, both in a prepared statement which 
he submitted to the subcommittee on Novem- 
ber 22, 1944, and in response to questions 
from that committee. 

Briefly, this Department takes the position 
that— 

1. The President has the authority in the 
conduct of the foreign relations of the United 
States to negotiate such an agreement and 
the Congress has the authority under its 
constitutional power to regulate commerce 
with foreign nations to give its approval. 

2. Such an agreement would be constitu- 
tionally valid and binding when the steps 
provided for in article XI shall have been 
taken by the two Governments. 

3. Although it would not be a treaty in 
the constitutional sense, it would be the 
supreme law of the land as are treaties. 

In the case of United States v. Belmont 
et al. (301 U. S. 324 (1937)), the Supreme 
Court of the United States in upholding, 
without dissent, the authority of the Pres- 
ident to enter into an Executive agreement 
whereby the Soviet Government assigned 
certain assets in the United States to the 
Government of the United States, held that 
while the supremacy of treaties as the su- 
preme law of the land was established by 
the Constitution (article VI, clause 2) in 
express terms, the same rule results “in the 
case of all international compacts and agree- 
ments from the very fact that complete 
power over international affairs is in the 
national government” (ibid. 331). 

This view was affirmed by the Supreme 
Court in the case of United States v. Pink, 
Superintendent of Insurance of the State of 
New York, et al., decided in 1942, one member 
of the Court dissenting. It was stated in 
the opinion of the Court that “A treaty is 
a ‘law of the land’ under the supremacy 
clause (art. VI, cl. 2) of the Constitution. 
Such international compacts and agreements 
as the Litvinov Assignment have a similar 
dignity” (315 U. S. 203, 230). In the same 
opinion it was pointed out that, “As we have 
noted, this Court in the Belmont case rec- 
ognized that the Litvinov Assignment was an 
international compact which did not require 
the participation of the Senate. It stated 
(301 U. S., pp. 330-331): There are many 
such compacts, of which a protocol, a modus 
vivendi, a postal convention, and agree- 
ments like that now under consideration are 
illustrations’” (315 U. S. 203, 229). It is 
understood that a question has been raised 
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regarding article VII of the agreement which 
states: 


“The high contracting parties agree that 
the rights of navigation accorded under the 
provisions of existing treaties between the 
United States of America and His Majesty 
shall be maintained notwithstanding the 
provisions for termination contained in any 
of such treaties, and declare that these 
treaties confer upon the citizens or subjects 
and upon the ships, vessels, and boats of each 
high contracting party rights of navigation 
in the St. Lawrence River, and the Great 
Lakes system, including the canals now ex- 
isting or which may hereafter be con- 
structed.” 

Objection has been voiced, it is under- 
stood, that by this document treaty provi- 
sions relating to the navigation of the waters 
referred to would be perpetuated. This 
raises the question as to the extent to which 
such a perpetuation would alter the existing 
situation 

Navigation of most of these waters has 
already been provided for by treaty provi- 
sions which are permanent in character. 

Attention is called to articles II, III, and 
VII of the Webster-Ashburton Treaty of 1842; 
to article XXVI of the Treaty of Washington 
of 1871; and to article I of the treaty of 1909 
in relation to the boundary waters between 
the United States and Canada. 

Article XXVI of the Treaty of Washington 
of 1871 provides that the navigation of the 
St. Lawrence from the forty-fifth parallel of 
north latitude where it ceases to form the 
boundary between the two countries, from, 
to, and into the sea, “shall forever remain 
free and open for the purposes of commerce 
to the citizens of the United States.” This 
treaty is not subject to denunciation, 

Article I of the 1909 treaty provides that 
navigation of all navigable boundary waters 
“shall forever continue free and open for the 
purposes of commerce to the inhabitants and 
to the ships, vessels; and boats of both coun- 
tries equally.” The second paragraph of arti- 
cle I provides that “so long as this treaty 
shall remain in force, this same right of navi- 
gation shall extend to the waters of Lake 
Michigan and to all canals connecting bound- 
ary waters, and now existing or which may 
hereafter be constructed on either side of the 
line.” 

It will thus be seen that this treaty pro- 
vides that navigation of the navigable bound- 
ary waters shall forever continue free and 
open, whereas navigation of Lake Michigan 
and the canals connecting boundary waters 
are subject to termination with the termina- 
tion of the treaty. For more than a century 
and a quarter these waters have been navi- 
gated by nationals of the two countries and 
no objection on either side has ever been 
raised to such free navigation. It is hardly 
to be supposed that so long as the two coun- 
tries shall remain at peace with each other, 
which it is ardently hoped will be perpetual, 
either country would desire to prevent the 
exercise of this privilege by nationals of the 
other. 

Obviously if we are to spend large sums of 
money in the improvement of this waterway 
for purposes of navigation and power devel- 
opment as contemplated by the proposed 
agreement, we would not desire that there 
should be any uncertainty regarding rights 
of navigation in the entire waterway, includ- 
ing the right of our nationals to navigate the 
canals and the right of nationals of Canada 
to navigate Lake Michigan. 

Inasmuch as Congress has control over 
foreign commerce, and likewise has control 
over navigation and navigable waters as an 
incident thereto (Leovy v. United States (177 
U. S. 621)), there would seem to be no ques- 
tion as to the right of the Congress to provide 
that thesé rights of navigation shall be per- 
manent on condition that Canada shall 


grant like rights to vessels of the United 
States. 
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On the question of the authority of Con- 
gress over foreign and interstate commerce 
and the breadth of the Congressional power 
in that field, it is noteworthy that the deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court from the time 
of Chief Justice Marshall have been uniform 
in emphasizing the wide extent of that 
power. In the famous case of Gibbons v. 
Ogden (9 Wheaton 1 (1824)), Chief Justice 
Marshall said: 

“But, in regulating commerce with for- 
eign nations, the power of Congress does not 
stop at the jurisdictional lines of the several 
States. It would be a very useless power, 
if it could not pass those lines. The com- 
merce of the United States with foreign na- 
tions, is that of the whole United States. 
Every district has a right to participate in it. 
The deep streams which penetrate our coun- 
try in every direction, pass through the in- 
terior of almost every State in the Unton, and 
furnish the means of exercising this right. 
If Congress has the power to regulate it, that 
power must be exercised whenever the sub- 
ject exists, If it exists within the States, 
if a foreign voyage may commence or termi- 
nate at a port within a State, then the power 
of Congress may be exercised within a State” 
(p. 195). 

“We are now arrived at the inquiry—What 
is this power? 

“It is the power to regulate; that is, to 
prescribe the rule by which commerce is to 
be governed. This power, like all others 
vested in Congress, is complete in itself, may 
be exercised to its utmost extent, and ac- 
knowledges no limitations, other than are 
prescribed in the Constitution. These are 
expressed in plain terms, and do not affect 
the questions which arise in this case, or 
which have been discussed at the bar. If, 
as has always been understood, the sover- 
eignty of Congress, though limited to speci- 
fled objects, is plenary as to those objects, 
the power over commerce with foreign na- 
tions, and among the several States, is vested 
in Congress as absolutely as it would be in a 
single government, having in its constitu- 
tion the same restrictions on the exercise of 
the power are found in the Constitution of 
the United States.” (Pp. 196-197.) 

In the State Tonnage Taz Cases (12 Wall. 
204 (1870)), the Supreme Court said: 

“Congress possesses the power to regulate 
commerce with foreign nations and among 
the several States, and it is well-settled law 
that the word ‘commerce,’ as used in the 
Constitution, comprehends navigation, and 
that it extends to every species of commercial 
intercourse between the United States and 
foreign nations and to all commerce in the 
several States, except such as is completely 
internal and which does not extend to or 
affect other States” (p. 214). 

See also Louisiana Public Service Commis- 
sion v. Texas. & New Orleans Railroad Co. 
(284 U. S. 125, 180 (1931)). 

The congressional power over foreign and 
interstate commerce has been uniformly held 
to include full and complete control over 
navigation and navigable waters. Chief Jus- 
tice Marshall so held in Gibbons v. Ogden (9 
Wheaton 1 (1825)), saying: 

“Commerce, undoubtedly, is traffic, but it 
is something more: It is intercourse. It de- 
scribes the commercial intercourse between 
nations, and parts of nations, in all its 
branches, and is regulated by prescribing 
rules for carrying on that intercourse. The 
mind can scarcely conceive a system for reg- 
ulating commerce between nations, which 
shall exclude all laws concerning navigation, 
which shall be silent on the admission of the 
vessels of the one nation into the ports of the 
other, and be confined to prescribing rules for 
the conduct of individuals, in the actual em- 
ployment of buying and selling or of barter. 

* * * * s 


“The word used in the Constitution, then, 
comprehends and has been always understood 
to comprehend, navigation within its mean- 
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ing; and a power to regulate navigation is as 
expressly granted as if that term had been 
added to the word ‘commerce’” (pp. 189-190, 
193). 

Again in Gilman v. Philadelphia (3 Wall. 
713 (1865)), the Court said: 

“Commerce includes navigation. The power 
to regulate commerce comprehends the con- 
trol for that purpose, and to the extent nec- 
essary, of all the navigable waters of the 
United States which are accessible from a 
State cther than those in which they lie. 
For this purpose they are the public property 
of the Nation and subject to all the requisite 
legislation by Congress. This necessarily in- 
cludes the power to keep them open and free 
from any obstruction to their navigation, in- 
terposed by the States or otherwise; to re- 
move such obstructions when they exist; and 
to provide, by such sanctions as they may 
deem proper, against the occurrence of the 
evil and for the punishment of offenders. For 
these purposes, Congress possesses all the 
powers which existed in the States before the 
adoption of the National Constitution and 
which have always existed in the Parliament 
in England. 7 

“It is for Congress to determine when its 
full power shall be brought into activity” 
(pp. 724-725). 

In United States v. Chandler-Dunbar Water 
Power Co. (229 U. S. 53 (1913)), the Supreme 
Court said of title to the bed of a river: 

“It * * * is of no avail against the 
exercise of the great and absolute power of 
Congress over the improvement of navigable 
rivers. That power of use and control comes 
from the power to regulate commerce be- 
tween the States and with foreign nations. 
It includes navigation and subjects every 
navigable river to the control of Congress. 
All means having some positive: relation to 
the end in view which are not forbidden by 
some other provision of the Constitution, are 
admissible” (p. 62). 

In United States v. Appalachian Electric 
Power Co. (311 U. S. 877 (1940) ) the Supreme 
Court stated: 

“It was held early in our history that the 
power to regulate commerce necessarily in- 
cluded power over navigation. To make its 
control effective the Congress may keep the 
‘navigable waters of the United States’ open 
and free and provide by sanctions against any 
interference with the country’s water assets. 
It may legislate to forbid or license dams in 
the waters; its power over improvements for 
navigation in rivers is absolute“ (pp. 404- 
405). 

“In our view, it cannot properly be said 
that the constitutional power of the United 
States over its waters is limited to control 
for navigation. * * * In truth the au- 
thority of the United States is the regula- 
tion of commerce on its waters. Naviga- 
bility, in the sense just stated, is but a part 
of this whole. Flood protection, watershed 
development, recovery of the cost of improve- 
ments through utilization of power are like- 
wise parts of commerce control * * * 
the authority of the Government over the 
stream. That authority is as broad as the 
needs of commerce. Water-power develop- 
ment from dams in navigable streams is from 
the public's standpoint a byproduct of the 
general use of the rivers for commerce, 
* * * The point is that navigable waters 
are subject to national planning and control 
in the broad regulation of commerce granted 
the Federal Government” (pp. 426-427). 

It will thus be seen that the Court specifi- 
cally stated that the authority of Congress 
“is as broad as the needs of commerce,” and 
that. water-power development “from dams 
in navigable streams is from the public’s 
standpoint a byproduct of the general use of 
the rivers for commerce.” While the Court 
was here dealing with an interstate stream, 
the reasoning and language are equally ap- 
plicable to an international stream, 


1944 


In United States v. Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul & Pacific Railroad Co. (312 U. S. 592 
(1941) ), Justice Roberts, delivering the opin- 
ion of the Supreme Court, said: 

“Commerce, the regulation of which be- 
tween the States is committed by the Con- 
stitution to Congress, includes navigation. 
* + © And the determination of the ne- 
cessity for a given improvement of navigable 
capacity, and the character and extent of 
it, is for Congress alone. * * * 

“The power of Congress extends not only 
to keeping clear the channels of interstate 
navigation by the prohibition or removal of 
actual obstructions located by the riparian 
owner, or others, but comprehends as well 
the power to improve and enlarge their navi- 
gability” (pp. 595-596). 

It may be of interest to note that in a 
case involving the regulation of pilots on 
Lake Ontario and the St. Lawrence River, the 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Second Cir- 
cuit said: “Congress unquestionably has 
power to regulate commerce upon the waters 
involved,” Williams v. Molther (198 Fed. 460, 
463 (1912)). 

The work contemplated by the agreement 
here in question definitely relates to com- 
merce and navigation—to commerce with 
foreign nations and among the several 
States. It seems to me, therefore, that it is 
equarely within the provisions of the Con- 
stitution, and that it is not necessary to 
have as a foundation for action by Congress 
a treaty on the subject. But if a treaty 
were needed it seems to me that ample au- 
thority for what is here contemplated is to 
be found in the Boundary Waters Treaty of 
1909, which provides in article VIII for the 
uses to which these waters may be put. It 
states that: : 

“The following order of precedence shall 
be observed among the various uses enumer- 
ated hereafter for these waters, and no use 
shall be permitted which tends materially to 
conflict with or restrain any other use which 
is given preference over it in this order of 
precedence: 

“1. Uses for domestic and sanitary pur- 


es; 

“2. Uses for navigation, including the 
service of canals for the purposes of naviga- 
tion; 

“3. Uses for power and for irrigation pur- 
poses.” 

Here we have specified the uses to be made 
of these common waters. The proposed 
agreement is designed to implement the 
treaty provisions by developing these uses, 
namely, for navigation and power purposes.. 

Article II of the treaty of 1909 refers to the 
possibility of “special agreements” with re- 
spect to waters which in their natural chan- 
nels would flow across the boundary or into 
boundary waters. 

Article III contemplates special agree- 
ments with respect to boundary waters, 
strictly speaking. Specifically, it states that 
“in addition to the uses, obstructions, and 
diversions heretofore permitted or hereafter 
provided for by special agreement between 
the parties hereto, no further or other uses 
or obstructions or diversions, whether 
temporary or permanent, of boundary 
waters on either side of the line, affecting 
the natural level or flow of boundary waters 
on the other side of the line, shall be made 
except by authority of the United States or 
the Dominion of Canada within their respec- 
tive jurisdictions and with the approval, as 
hereinafter provided, of a joint commission, 
to be known as the International Joint Com- 
mission.” 

It will be noted that these “special agree- 
ments” are referred to in connection with 
uses, obstructions and diversions; that this 
proposed agreement likewise relates to uses, 
obstructions and diversions; and that con- 
sequently it comes within the scope of the 
subjects on which special agreements might 
be concluded, 
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Article IV relates not to boundary waters 
but to “waters flowing from boundary waters 
or * + + flowing across the boundary.” 
It states that “except in cases provided for 
by special agreement” the parties “will not 
permit the construction or maintenance on 
their respective sides of the boundary of any 
remedial or protective works or any dams or 
other obstructions in waters flowing from 
boundary waters or in waters at a lower level 
than the boundary in rivers flowing across 
the boundary, the effect of which is to raise 
the natural level of waters on the other side 
of the boundary unless the construction or 
maintenance thereof is approved by the afore- 
said International Joint Commission.” Here 
again the treaty envisages the possibility of 
“special agreements.” 

Finally, article XIII provides: 

“In all cases where special agreements be- 
tween the High Contracting Parties hereto 
are referred to in the foregoing articles, such 
agreements are understood and intended to 
include not only direct agreements between 
the High Contracting Parties, but also any 
mutual arrangements between the United 
States and the Dominion of Canada expressed 
by concurrent or reciprocal legislation on the 
part of Congress and the Parliament of the 
Dominion.” 

It will therefore be obvious that the treaty 
of 1909 clearly contemplated that special 
agreements might be concluded either be- 
tween the high contracting parties (i. e., 
the United States and Great Britain), or be- 
tween the United States and Canada. It 
also contemplated that in the latter case 
the agreement might be expressed by con- 
current or reciprocal legislation on the part 
of Congress and the Parliament of the Do- 
minion. 

The proposal now under consideration is 
such a special agreement as was contem- 
plated by the treaty of 1909. The mutual 
arrangement referred to in article XIII 
would be the legislative approval by Con- 
gress and by the Dominion Parliament of 
the agreement signed in 1941. A search of 
the archives of the Department relating to 
the discussions and negotiations leading up 
to the final signing of the treaty of 1909 
has failed to reveal anything to cast the 
slightest doubt upon the soundness of the 
conclusion here expressed. - 

We are cognizant of the fact that a state- 
ment by a legal officer of the Dominion of 
Canada, that procedure by concurrent legis- 
lation or by agreement could not be sup- 
ported by the authority of the provisions of 
the Boundary Waters Treaty, is being drawn 
upon by opponents of the proposal in refu- 
tation of the thesis that I have just ad- 
vanced. A careful examination of that ofi- 
cial’s statement will show that it affords little 
solace to those who would rely upon it in 
opposition to the proposed arrangement. In 
the same statement referred to, that officer 
stated: 

“An agreement based upon legislation 
would give rise to an obligation that would 
in fact be as effective from the interna- 
tional point of view as an arrangement based 
upon treaty.” 

But aside from all that has been said, this 
Government is entitled to its own views re- 
garding the meaning of the treaty provisions 
to which reference has been made, and the 
fact remains that the method adopted in the 
pending proposal is in keeping with that out- 
lined in article XIII, which of itself consti- 
tutes a practical application of that article. 
The fact that other agreements concluded 
since 1909 regarding some of these boundary 
waters have been in the form of conventions 
does not mean that that method was con- 
sidered to be the only one that could be 
followed. We have repeatedly stated that 
either of two courses was open—the treaty 
form or an agreement plus legislation. 
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It is understood that a question has also 
been raised as to the right of Congress to 
legislate with respect to work to be done 
outside the jurisdiction of the United States. 
It will be noted that the proposed agreement 
provides that each country shall construct 
the works in its own territory, although there 
is a possibility that in the nature of things 
there may be occasions when some work 
may be performed by one country in the ter- 
ritory of the other, as for example in the 
building of a dam. It might not be possible 
from an engineering point of view to carry 
the construction to the middle of the stream 
and stop. It would seem, however, that this 
Possibility need not give us any concern. 
The agreement is a cooperative undertaking 
for the mutual benefit of the two countries 
and their nationals. It will either be car- 
ried forward in a spirit of cooperation as 
contemplated by the agreement or it will not 
be done at all. The whole project is essen- 
tially one of commerce and navigation. If 
the Congress, which admittedly has juris- 
diction over navigable waters and over com- 
merce with foreign nations, shall approve of 
the project, and if the Canadian Parliament 
shall likewise approve, there is no reason why 
the two countries may not by this agreement 
jointly. undertake this cooperative effort. 

On the question of precedents for action 
by Congress with respect to matters outside 
the territory of the United States, attention 
is called to the fact that numerous acts of 
Congress have been passed, beginning in 1874, 
providing for the dredging and improvement 
of channels in some of these waters lying 
almost exclusively on the Canadian side of 
the international boundary. 

In 1938 the Comptroller General's office 
ruled that it was proper for the Department 
of Agriculture Forest Service to expend an 
appropriation available to that Service for 
the construction of a dam a considerable por- 
tion of which lay in Canada, near Sucker Lake, 
on the boundary between Minnesota and 
Ontario (18 Comp. Gen. 463). 

In 1910 Congress by joint resolution, 36 
Statutes 883, appropriated $1,000,000 for the 
purpose of protecting lands and property 
in the Imperial Valley and elsewhere along 
the Colorado River, and authorized the Pres- 
ident to expend any portion of the money 
within the limits of the Republic of Mexico 
in accordance with agreements which might 
be entered into with Mexico. An agreement 
was effected by an exchange of notes between 
the two countries on December 20 and 24, 
1910, and levees were constructed in Mexico 
= prevent the flooding of the Imperial Val- 
ey. 

The difference between these examples and 
the undertakings provided for in the pro- 
posed agreement is largely one of degree. 

In short, there are many international un- 
dertakings which may be entered into either 
by the treaty method or by agreements im- 
plemented by legislation of the Congress. 
This agreement is of such a nature. Surely 
no one will contend that the debt-funding 
agreements concluded with foreign govern- 
ments following the First World War were 
not valid international undertakings, All of 
these agreements were entered into by the 
legislative rather than the treaty process. 
So far as it is understood, no one has chal- 
lenged the constitutionality of these agree- 
ments. Scores of other international under- 
takings have been entered into by the United 
States upon the authority of congressional 
action. 

It will be recalled that in 1844 a treaty 
was signed with the Republic of Texas by 
which all of its rights as a separate and inde- 
pendent sovereignty were to be transferred 
to the United States. That treaty was re- 
jected by the Senate and thereafter, on March 
1, 1845, a joint resolution of Congress was 
approved consenting to the erection of the 
territory of Texas into a new State. Texas, 
having accepted and complied with the con- 


ditions of the resolution, was admitted by a 
joint resolution approved December 29, 1845, 
as a State of the Union. 

So, also, in the case of Hawaii, a treaty was 
signed June 6, 1897, with the Republic of 
Hawaii providing for annexation of the re- 
public to the United States. Later while 
the treaty was pending in the Senate, the 
cession was accepted by a joint resolution 
approved July 7, 1898. 

The choice of the procedure to be fol- 
lowed in this case is not bascd upon a desire 
to establish a precedent for avoiding the 
two-thirds requirement in the Senate as to 
other international undertakings. The de- 
sirability of the procedure proposed should 
be considered in the light of the particular 
situation to be dealt with in the St. Law- 
rence development. The situation is one in 
which the arrangement might properly be 
effected either through the treaty method or 
by an agreement implemented by legisla- 
tion of Congress and of the Canadian Par- 
liament. In view of the intimate connection 
of the project with commerce and naviga- 
tion, over which Congress has extensive 
powers, the fact that in Canada treaties are 
not in themselves the law of the land but 
require implementing legislation, and the 
need in any case for congressional and par- 
liamentary support, the present situation ap- 
pears to be one peculiarly appropriate for the 
method of procedure that has been agreed 
upon. 

As both the President and Secretary Hull 
have said, it is a question of little impor- 
tance which method is used in regard to the 
proposed St. Lawrence development. What 
is of importance is that we make the neces- 
sary arrangements to provide for the speedy 
and effective utilization of this great re- 
source for the benefit of the peoples of the 
United States and Canada. Every year of 
delay means that 13,000,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours of electric energy are lost to the peo- 
ples of the two countries. Since the treaty 
was signed in 1932, 156,000,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours of energy have been lost forever, not 
to mention the loss of the enormous trans- 
portation benefits which the improvements 
would afford. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. As the 
Chair understands, the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. HILL] asks unanimous 
consent that at not later than 3 o'clock 
tomorrow afternoon a vote shall be taken 
on the amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from Vermont and all amendments 
thereto. 

Mr. HILL. And that the time up until 
the time of the vote shall be equally di- 
vided, one-half to be controlled by the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN], and 
the other half by the Senator from Lou- 
isiana [Mr. OVERTON], 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr, President, am I to 
understand that the vote is to be at 3 
o’clock? 

Mr. HILL. Let me say to the Senator 
that under the terms of the request 
which I have made, if there is to be de- 
bate fully occupying the time until 3 
o’clock, the vote will not come before 3 
o’clock. At 3 o’clock we shall have to 
vote. If, however, all the debate should 
cease before that time, the Senate could 
vote before 3 o'clock, 

Mr. AIKEN. The reason I ask that 
question is that there are some Members 
of the Senate who are not well. It would 
be easier for them if they knew when we 
were going to vote than to come here and 
wait for perhaps an hour and a half, 
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Mr. HILL. As I understand, the Sen- 
ator’s side will occupy at least an hour 
and a half tomorrow. Is not that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. AIKEN. I do not know. 

Mr. HILL. I believe the Senate would 
hardly wish to set the time for voting at 
exactly 3 o’clock, because if we did so, we 
might then be in the position of having 
all the debate concluded, and between the 
time of conclusion of the debate and 3 
o’clock there would be no debate, either 
on the amendment, or any other amend- 
ment to the bill, or on the bill itself. 

Mr. AIKEN. I have never known of 
any shortage of debate in the Senate. 

Mr. HILL. What we wish to do is to 
vote as soon as possible. 

1 AIKEN. With that understand- 

8 

Mr. HILL. Certainly the Senator 
would be well within his rights in con- 
suming half the time. He would have 
control of half the time. 

Mr. AIKEN. I think that will be sat- 
isfactory. $ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. HILL] that the Sen- 
ate vote at not later than 3 o’clock tomor- 
row afternoon on the pending amend- 
ment and all amendments thereto, and 
that the time tomorrow before 3 o’clock 
shall be under the control of the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] and the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana [Mr. Overton], each 
to control half the time? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. HILL. I move that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of execu- 
tive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business, 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BILEO 
in the chair) laid before the Senate mes- 
sages from the President of the United 
States submitting sundry nominations 
(and withdrawing a postmaster nomina- 
tion), which were referred to the appro- 
priate committees. 

(For nominations this day received 
and nomination withdrawn, see the end 
of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. HATCH, from the Committee on 
Public Lands and Surveys: 

Mrs. Grace Gavin Lewis, of Oregon, to be 
register of the land offices at The Dalles, Oreg., 
vice William F. Jackson, resigned, 

By Mr. WALSH, from the Committee on 
Naval Affairs: 

Rear Admiral Wilson Brown, United States 
Navy, when retired on December 1, 1944, to be 
placed on the retired list of the Navy with 
the rank of vice admiral pursuant to an act 
of Congress approved June 16, 1942; and 

Sundry officers for promotion for tempo- 
rary service in the Navy. 

By Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads: 

Sundry postmasters. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further reports of committees, the 
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clerk will state the nominations on the 
calendar. 
POSTMASTERS 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations of postmasters. 

Mr. HILL. I ask that the nominations 
of postmasters be confirmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the postmaster nominations 
are confirmed en bloc. 


THE NAVY 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Navy. 

Mr. HILL. I ask that the nominations 
in the Navy be confirmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Navy nominations are con- 
firmed en bloc. 

That concludes the calendar. 

Mr. HILL. I ask that the President be 
immediately notified of all nominations 
confirmed today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. 

RECESS 


Mr. HILL. As in legislative session, I 
move that the Senate take a recess until 
12 o’clock noon tomorrow. A 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o’clock and 17 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Tuesday, 
December 12, 1944, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive nominations receiyed by the 
Senate December 11 (legislative day of 
November 21), 1944: 


DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 


Wiliam W. Corcoran, of Massachusetts, 
now a Foreign Service officer of class 5 and 
a secretary in the Diplomatic Service, to be 
also a consul general of the United States of 
America. 

Charles W. Lewis, Jr., of Michigan, now a 
Foreign Service officer of class 4 and a sec- 
retary in the Diplomatic Service, to be also a 
consul general of the United States of Amer- 
ica. 

In THE Navy 


Vice Admiral William L. Calhoun, United 
States Navy, to be a vice admiral in the Navy, 
for temporary service, to rank from the 27ta 
day of February 1942, 

Commodore Oscar Smith, United States 
Navy, to be a commodore in the Navy, for 
temporary service, to rank from the 12ih 
day of April 1943 and to continue while serv- 
ing as deputy chief of staff to the Commander 
in Chief, United States Atlantic Fleet, 


In THE Coast GUARD 


Capt. LeRoy Reinburg, United States Coast 
Guard, to be a commodore, for temporary 
service, to rank from October 1, 1944, while 
serving as commandant, Coast Guard Yard, 
Curtis Bay, Md., or in any other assignment 
for which the rank of commodore is author- 
ized. This nomination is made to correct 
the spelling of this officer’s name as pre- 
viously nominated and confirmed. 

IN THE MARINE Corps 

Col. John T. Walker to be a brigadier 
general in the Marine Corps, for temporary 
service, from the 4th day of October 1942. 

Col. Merwin H. Silverthorn to be a brigadier 
general in the Marine Corps, for temporary 
service, from the Ist day of April 1943. 

Col. Maurice C. Gregory to be a brigadier 
general in the Marine Corps, for temporary 
service, from the 7th day of May 1944, 


1944 
CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate December 11 (legislative day 
of November 21), 1944: 

IN THE Navy 
TO BE REAR ADMIRALS FOR TEMPORARY SERVICE 

Donald Royce, to continue while serving as 
commanding officer, Naval Air Material Cen- 
ter, to rank from July 10, 1942. 

Frederick W. Pennoyer, Jr., to continue 
while serving as fleet aircraft maintenance 
officer, on the staff of commander, Air Force, 
Pacific Fleet, to rank from July 21, 1942. 

Arthur C. Miles, to continue while serving 
as Bureau of Aeronautics general representa- 
tive, central district, to rank from December 
2, 1942. 

TO BE COMMODORES FOR TEMPORARY SERVICE 

Cyril T. Simard, to continue while serving 
as commander, Naval Air Bases, Thirteenth 
Naval District, to rank from October 20, 1944. 

Walter F. Boone, to continue while serving 
as commander, naval air bases, Twelfth Naval 
District, to rank from October 20, 1944. 

Harold M. Martin, to continue while serv- 
ing as chief of staff and aide to commander, 
Air Force, Atlantic Fleet, to rank from October 
20, 1944. 

Leroy W. Busbey, Jr., to continue while 
serving as commander, American Naval Forces, 
Aruba, Netherlands West Indies, and com- 
mander, combined local defense forces, Aruba, 
Netherlands West Indies. 

TO BE CIVIL ENGINEERS FOR TEMPORARY SERVICE 

William M. Angas 

Andrew G. Bisset 

John R. Perry 

POSTMASTERS 
ALABAMA 
David S. Ward, Cuba. 
Homer J. Ward, Titus. 
FLORIDA 

Austin F. Townsend, Chipley. 

Merle V. North, Jay. 

ILLINOIS 

Lawrence F. Markus, Aviston, 

Lyle F. Connolly, Bath. 

Frances Dalziel, Braceville. 

Irene K. Witt, Broadlands, 

William E. Erfert, Lansing. 

Paul V. Lancaster, Lowpoint. 

Carl Miller, Macedonia. 

Alfred R. Hart, Modesto. 

Stella B. Bond, New Boston. 

IOWA 

James R. Horton, Conesville. 

KANSAS 

Albert L. Ruggels, Beverly. 

Edwin H. Huerter, Goff. 

Marie A. Donart, Princeton, 

MINNESOTA 

Earl L. LaPorte, Pillager. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Miriam G. Emerson, Contoocock. 

OHIO 

Clifford C. Webber, Dexter City. 

Lenna E. Seaver, Dorset. 

Edna Waid Kindle, Houston. 

Frank J. Papa, Hubbard. 

Mary M. Feltman, Kalida, 


Laura W. Rice, Lockwood. { 


Frances H. Cernyar, New Middletown, 
Charles F. Stewart, New Springfield, 
Winona S. Matson, North Bloomfield. 

Mary Kathryn Lehman, North Hampton, 
Edna F. Pierce, North Kingsville. 


John P. Statler, Rome. pale 


Frances L. Robinson, West Jefferson. 
Clarice M. Cowell, Windsor. 
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OKLAHOMA 
Charles D. Trippett, Haskell, 
Ava Waters, Shadypoint. 
PENNSYLVANIA \ 
John N. Snavely, Rohrerstown, 
Thomas T. Shearston, Shaft. 
Mary H. Serrini, Slovan. . 
Mabel B. Weaver, Stevens. \ 
Elsie D. Naylor, Warminster. 
Clay E. Houck, Warriors Mark. 
Maude R. Fowler, West Springfield, 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
John A. Druley, Ashton, 
George A. Pitzl, Eden. 
WYOMING 
Ella G. Kirschbaum, Pavillion, 


WITHDRAWAL 


Executive nominations withdrawn 
from the Senate December 11 (legisla- 
tive day of November 21), 1944; 

POSTMASTER 
MICHIGAN 


Miss Lillian D. Day to be postmaster at 
LaSalle, in the State of Michigan. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monpay, DECEMBER 11, 1944 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon, and 
was called to order by the Speaker. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Mont- 
gomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Heavenly Father, we mingle our prayer 
with many others as we beseech Thee 
for a wider understanding and a deeper 
spirit of hope that these may be vestures 
of truths that cannot die. Through Thy 
condescension, unite our wills with the 
will of our redeeming Lord; in this mys- 
terious union, we shall have the blessing 
of the divine approach. Should there be 
anything in us today that is injurious, do 
Thou suppress it and bless all our labors 
that they may have a helpful ministry. 

Almighty God, in this most tragic war 
of history, when sacrifice and suffering 
are haunting the best and noblest minds, 
O keep our land free from empty noth- 
ings which frivol on like a noisy stream, 
babbling over shallows. Help us to re- 
cast our thinking of victory that never 
again may we taste the bitter fruits of 
another war. O the Calvaries of Christ! 
Countless children are hungry and 
homeless, numberless men and women 
are dying. O hail the hour when these 
tragic and monstrous evils shall cease, 
and spur us on to fresh worthiness of 
that day— 

When peace shall over all the earth its 
ancient splendors fling, 
And the whole world send back the song 
which now the angels sing.” 
Through Jesus Christ our Lord and 
Saviour. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of Fri- 
day, December 8, 1944, was read and 
approved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 
A message in writing from the Presi- 


dent of the United States was com- 
municated to the House by Mr. Miller, 
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one of his secretaries, who also informed 

the House that on the following dates 

the President approved and signed bills 

of the House of the following titles: 
On December 6, 1944: 

H. R. 1654. An act to authorize the acquisi- 
tion, rehabilitation, and operation of the 
facilities for the public in the Olympic Na- 
tional Park, in the State of Washington, and 
for other purposes; 

H. R. 5041. An act to amend the Veterans 
Regulations; and 

H. R.5289. An act to provide for the ac- 
ceptance and protection by the United States 
of property within the authorized boundaries 
of the Everglades National Park project, 
Florida, pending the establishment of the 
park, and for other purposes, 

On December 7, 1944: 

H. R. 262. An act for the relief of Mrs. J. C. 
Romberg; 

H. R. 1318. An act for the relief of Jack V. 
Dyer; 

H. R. 1665. An act for the relief of Joseph 
Paste, Anna Paste, Rose Paste, and to the 
legal guardian of Doris Paste, and to the 
legal guardian of Evelyn Paste; 

H. R.1919. An act for the relief of Vannie 
Butler; 

H. R. 2097. An act conferring jurisdiction 
upon the Court of Claims of the United 
States to consider and render judgment on 
the claim of W. J. Cox against the United 
States; 

H. R. 2512, An act for the relief of Betty 
Robins; 

H.R.2576. An act to confer jurisdiction 
upon the Court of Claims to determine and 
render judgment for any losses suffered by 
Duffy Bros., Inc.; 

H. R. 2601. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Flossie Leeser; 

H. R. 2896. An act for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. R. L. Rhodes; 

H. R.3000. An act for the relief of Clara E: 
Clark; 

H. R. 3373. An act for the relief of Dewey 
H. Davis; 

H. R. 3495. An act for the relief of Con- 
stantino Arguelles; 

H. R. 3548. An act for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Robert. W. Nelson and W. E. Nelson; 

H. R. 3608. An act relating to certain over- 
time compensation of civilian employees of 
the United States; 

H.R.3750. An act to provide for the ap- 
pointment of an additional circuit judge for 
the third circuit, and to permit the filling of 
the first vacancy occurring in the office of 
district judge for the eastern district of Penn- 
sylvania; 

H. R. 3753, An act for the relief of the legal 
guardian of Virginia McMillan, a minor, and 
Howard McMillan; 

H. R. 4024. An act for the relief of Victoria 
Cormier; 

H.R.4065. An act further defining the 
number and duties of criers and bailiffs in 
United States courts and regulating their 
compensation; 

H. R.4226. An act for the relief of the legal 
guardian of William L. Owen, a minor; 

H.R. 4439. An act for the relief of Dennis 
C. O'Connell; 

H. R. 4929. An act for the relief of Lt. James 
H. Clark and Eleanor Clark; 

H. R. 4999. An act to increase the service- 
connected disability rates of pension for cer- 
tain Regular Establishment veterans and vet- 
erans of wars prior to World War No. 1; and 

H.R. 5232. An act to transfer jurisdiction 
over the Chattanooga National Cemetery, 
Chattanooga, Tenn., from the Department of 
the Interior to the War Department, and for 
other purposes. 

On December 8, 1944: 

H. R. 86. An act to grant pensions to cer- 

tain unremarried dependent widows of Civil 
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War veterans who were married to the vet- 
eran subsequent to June 26, 1905; 

H. R. 4311. An act to authorize the ap- 
pointment of two additional Assistant Secre- 
taries of State; and 

H. R. 5386. An act to amend the Selective 
Training and Service Act of 1940, as amended, 
to extend the time within which application 
may be made for reemployment, and ior other 
purposes, 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Frazier, its legislative clerk, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment bills and joint resolutions of 
the House of the following titles: 


H. R. 1951. An act to amend the District 
of Columbia Motor Venicle Parking Facility 
Act of 1942, approved February 16, 1942; 

H. R. 2116. An act to amend the laws of the 
District of Columbia relating to exemption of 
property from judicial process, the assign- 
ment of salary or wages, and the advance 
payment of salary or wages for the purpose of 
preventing attachment or garnishment; 

H. R. 3150. An act to amend an act entitled 
“An act to regulate the practice of the heal- 
ing art to protect the public health in the 
District of Columbia,” approved February 
27, 1929; 

H. R. 3313. An act to amend section 10 of 
the act of March 3, 1925, entitled “An act to 
provide for the regulation of motor-vehicle 
traffic in the District of Columbia, increase 
the number of judges oi the police court, and 
for other purposes,” as amended; 

H. R. 3619. An act to amend sections 675 
and 676 of the act entitled “An act to estab- 
lish a Code of Law for the District of Colum- 
bia,” approved March 3, 1901, regulating the 
disposal of dead human bodies in the District 
of Columbia; 

H. R. 3621. An act to amend an act entitled 
“An act to provide for the regulation of mo- 
tor vehicle traffic in the District of Columbia, 
increase the number of judges of the police 
court, and for other purposes”; 

H.R.3720. An act to authorize the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia to ap- 
point notaries public; 

H. R. 4665. An act authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to convey certain lands 
in Powell townsite, Wyoming, Shoshone rec- 
lamation project, Wyoming, to the University 
of Wyoming; 

H. R. 4916. An act to amend the act of June 
19, 1934 (Public Law 435, 73d Cong.); 

H. R. 4993. An act to amend Public, No. 
507, Seventy-seventh Congress, second ses- 
sion, an act to further expedite the prosecu- 
tion of the war, approved March 27, 1942, 
Known as the Second War Powers Act, 1942; 

H. R. 5494. An act to amend the act entitled 
“An act authorizing the President to appoint 
an Under Secretary of War during national 
emergencies, fixing the compensation of the 
Under Secretary of War, and authorizing the 
Secretary of War to prescribe duties,” ap- 
proved December 16, 1940; 

H. J. Res. 289. Joint resolution authorizing 
the granting of permits to the Committee on 
Inaugural Ceremonies on the occasion of the 
inauguration of the President-elect in Janu- 
ary 1945, and for other purposes; 

H. J. Res. 290. Joint resolution to provide 
for the maintenance of public order and the 
protection of life and property in connection 
with the Presidential inaugural ceremonies 
of 1945; and 

H. J. Res. 291. Joint resolution to provide 
for the quartering, in certain public build- 
ings in the District of Columbia, of troops 
Participating in the inaugural ceremonies, 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, bills of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles; 
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H. R. 2644. An act to grant additional pow- 
ers to the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 4327. An act to regulate boxing con- 
tests and exhibitions in the District of Co- 
lumbia, and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 4867. An act to extend the. health 
regulations of the District of Columbia to 
Government restaurants within the District 
of Columbia, 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills and a joint reso- 
lution of the following titles, in which the 
concurrence of the House is requested: 

S. 1434. An act to provide for voluntary ap- 
prenticeship in the District of Columbia; 

S. 1979. An act to regulate in the District 
of Columbia the transfer of shares of stock 
in corporations and to make uniform the law 
with reference thereto; 

S. 2205. An act to authorize the dissolution 
of the Women's Christian Association of the 


District of Columbia and the transfer of its 
assets; and 

S. J. Res. 155. Joint resolution establishing 
a commission to select a site and design for 
a national memorial stadium to be erected 
in the District of Columbia. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 837) 
entitled “An act to restore and add cer- 
tain public lands to the Uintah and 
Ouray Reservation in Utah, and for 
other purposes.” 

The message also announced that the 
President pro tempore has appointed Mr. 
BARKLEY and Mr. BREwsTER members of 
the joint select committee on the part 
of the Senate, as provided for in the act 
of August 5, 1939, entitled “An act to 
provide for the disposition of certain 
records of the United States Govern- 
ment,” for the disposition of executive 
papers in the 

1. Department of Agriculture, 

2. Department of the Navy. 

3. Department of War. 

4. Office of Censorship. 

5. War Manpower Commission, 


RESIGNATION FROM COMMITTEES 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following resignation from commit- 
tees, which was read by the Clerk: 

DECEMBER 11, 1944, 
Hon. Sam RAYBURN, 
Speaker, House of Representatives, 

Dran Mr. SPEAKER: I hereby tender my 
resignation from the following committees: 
Civil Service, World War Veterans’ Legislation, 
Accounts, Pensions, Elections No. 3, and Im- 
migration and Naturalization. 

Respectfully, 
JOHN L. MCMILLAN, 
Member of Congress. 


The SPEAKER, Without objection, 
the resignations are accepted. 
There was no objection. 


FEDERAL INSURANCE CONTRIBUTIONS 
ACT 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication from the 
Clerk of the House, which was read by 
the Clerk: 

DECEMBER 11, 1944. 
The Honorable the SPEAKER, 
The House of Representatives. 

Sm: Pursuant to the special authority 

agreed to on Friday last, the Clerk received on 
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December 8, 1944, the bill (H. R. 5564) to fix 
the rate of tax under the Federal Insurance 
Contributions Act on employer and employees 
for the calendar year 1945, attested by the 
Secretary of the Senate as having passed the 
Senate without amendment December 8, 1944. 
Respectfully, 
SOUTH TRIMBLE, 
Clerk of the House of Representatives. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair desires to 
announce that pursuant to authority 
granted him on Friday, December 8, 1944, 
he did on Saturday, December 9, 1944, 
sign the enrolled bill of the House (H. R. 
5564) to fix the rate of tax under the 
Federal Insurance Contributions Act on 
employer and employees for the calendar 
year 1945. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the RECORD 
and to insert the notes of Dr. Warner. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 


PRINTING OF THE PRAYERS OF THE 
CHAPLAIN OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, from the 
Committee on Printing, I report (Rept. 
No. 2050) back favorably without amend- 
ment a privileged resolution (H, Res. 
669) authorizing the printing of the 
prayers of the Chaplain of the House of 
Representatives, and ask for immediate 
consideration of the resolution. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That 2,500 copies of the prayers 
offered by the Reverend James Shera Mont- 
gomery, Chaplain of the House, at the open- 
ing of the daily sessions of the House, during 
the Seventy-seventh and Seventy-eighth 
Congresses, including the current session, be 


printed and bound for the use of the House 
of Representatives, 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


ELECTION TO COMMITTEE ON 
AGRICULTURE 


Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Speaker, I offer a resolution, which I 
send to the desk. 

The Clerk read (H. Res. 675) as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That JohN L. MoMA of the 
State of South Carolina be, and he is hereby, 
elected a member of the standing committee 


of the House of Representatives on Agri- 
culture. 


The resolution was agreed to. 


SIXTY-FIRST ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, which was 
read by the Clerk, and, together with the 
accompanying papers, referred to the 
Committee on the Civil Service: 


To the Congress of the United States: 
As required by the act of Congress to 
regulate and improve the civil service 
of the United States, approved Janu- 
ary 16, 1883, I transmit herewith the 
Sixty-first Annual Report of the Civil 
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Service Commission for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1944. 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 
THE WHITE House, December 11, 1944, 
PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 1 minute and to extend my 
remarks and to include two short ex- 
cerpts. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. Voornts of California addressed 
the House. His remarks appear in the 
Appendix. ] 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. OUTLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix and include 
therein an editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ENGLE of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks and include therein a 
statement by James J. Carr, Assistant to 
the Regional Director of the Bureau of 
Reclamation, made before a special Sen- 
ate committee investigating centraliza- 
tion of industry in San Francisco. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOLVERTON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp on the 
subject of the International Civil Avia- 
tion Congress recently held in Chicago. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks and to include a speech 
delivered by General Somervell before 
the Associated Industries of Massachu- 
setts, and one by myself. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend as a part of my remarks Mr. 
Lippmann’s The Army in Europe, a very 
fine analysis of what our Army is doing. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GOODWIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix in two in- 
stances: In one to include an address 
by Mr. Clifford Anderson, of Worcester, 
Mass., at the recent anniversary dinner 
of the Associated Industries of Massa- 
chusetts, as a tribute of this organiza- 
tion to Senator-elect SaALTONSTALL; and in 
the second to include a recent letter 
published in the Boston Herald. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection, 
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Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the REcorp and to include a 
speech by Dr. Watts of the Los Angeles 
County Medical Association. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include 
therein a resolution of the Clinton Farm- 
ers’ Union local pertaining to the es- 
tablishment of a revolving fund for loans 
to cooperatives, to operate mixing plants, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

COMPOSITION OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. CLASON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLASON. Mr. Speaker, today I 
received a certificate of my election to 
the Seventy-ninth Congress from Gov, 
LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, of Massachusetts. 
I was interested in learning the official 
figures of our membership. The Clerk 
of the House, Mr. Trimble, has advised 
me that the official election returns show 
243 Democrats, 190 Republicans, 1 
Farmer Labor, and 1 Progressive will 
be Members of the next Congress. 

As I have read in the newspapers that 
three Members of the present Seventy- 
eighth Congress, all Democrats, have re- 
signed during the past few days, I asked 
about our present membership, I 
learned that on election day, November 
7, there were on the official records 212 
Democrats. and 210 Republicans. Ap- 
parently no record has reached the Clerk 
of the House that any of the three Demo- 
cratic Members has in fact resigned, 
However, the newspaper publicity is gen- 
erally regarded as correct. Coming 
from Massachusetts I am much inter- 
ested in these facts. For the first time 
in the history of the United States a 
single State, Massachusetts, has in the 
persons of two of its Congressmen, the 
majority leader of the House, the Hon- 
orable JoHN W. McCormack, and the 
leader of the minority, the Honorable 
JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR. Whichever party 
is in fact or in law the majority party of 
the House today the country is fortunate 
in having these two able and distin- 
guished Members from Massachusetts in 
their respective roles. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 


unanimous consent to extend my own re- 


marks in the Recorp and to include 
therein two letters from men in the 
service in Germany. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. Corree asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
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Record and include an article from the 
Washington Post.) 


WEST POINT FOR DIPLOMATS 


Mr. COFFEE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. Corres addressed the House. His 
remarks appear in the Appendix.] 

Mr. COFFEE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include an article. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 


ALLIED UNITY 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute. $ 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Geor- 
gia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, as among the 
associated powers waging the most ter- 
rible war known to history, I believe full 
faith and credit should be given by each 
to the other. To me it is most unfor- 
tunate that this criticism of the English 
Government should be spreading in cer- 
tain circles in this country. It is a con- 
cession to the extreme left-wingers that 
ought not to be made, for it is generally 
understood that after they have com- 
pleted the job of remaking America into 
some form of totalitarian state they 
expect to launch elsewhere the cam- 
paign to liquidate the British Empire. I 
think it unfortunate that we should in- 
dulge in this criticism of the British, 
starting this political warfare against 
our closest associated power “before we 
shall have ended the all-out war in which 
we are all engaged. There is no law so 
binding as the law of necessity, and it is 
this law under which the British are op- 
erating. They are an old and wise peo- 
ple. They are fighting for survival to 
protect their own life line. They do not 
want Communists to take the whole of 
Europe, including themselves. They owe 
some duty to Greece and it is to pre- 
serve lawful government that they have 
intervened. I hope this line of criticism 
will come to an end, It is to our interest 
that it should. 

The SPEAKER, The time of the gen- 
tleman from Georgia has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include 
therein an address by F. M. Davenport 
on the life and character of Arthur B. 
Smith. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. DICKSTEIN]? 

There was no objection. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS ‘THE HOUSE 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 hour today at the conclusion cf busi- 
ness on the Speaker’s desk and after 
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disposition of any special orders hereto- 
fore entered. - 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, HOBBS. Mr. Speaker, I also ask 
unanimous consent that I may be per- 
mitted to address the House now for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama? : 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
announce to the House that today I 
expect to make some remarks on the 
floor which will appear in the RECORD 
tonight for distribution among you to- 
morrow morning. I invite your atten- 
tion to those remarks because they will 
give you some facts relating to a bill 
which will come up later in the week 
annulling the rule promulgated by the 
Supreme Court in its McNabb decision. 

I am very anxious, due to the limited 
time which will be given. for debate on 
that measure, that the Members of the 
House do me the honor to read my re- 
marks that will appear in the RECORD 
if you do not find it convenient to hear 
me this afternoon. 


DISTRICT DAY 


The SPEAKER. This is District day. 
The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH]. 


GRANTING OF ADDITIONAL POWERS TO 
THE COMMISSIONERS OF THE DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker's table the bill (H. R. 2644) to 
grant additional powers to the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia, and 
for other purposes, with Senate amend- 
ment theřeto and concur in the Senate 
amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment, as follows: 

Page 4, line 10, after “business’’, insert 
“: Provided, however, That nothing in this 
section shall be construed to impose upon 
the surety on any such bond a greater lia- 
bility than the total amount thereof or the 
amount remaining unextinguished by any 
prior recovery or recoveries as the case may 
be.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request ot the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
this is a restriction the Senate has placed 
on the bill? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. That is correct. 
The gentleman will remember that the 
House passed this measure, it went to 
the Senate and was considered and 
voted on last Friday. 

The bill as amended by the Senate 
does not impair the general purposes and 
for that reason we are ready to concur 
and trust the House will accept the rec- 
ommendation of the committee. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was agreeu to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. i 


REGULATION OF BOXING CONTESTS AND 
EXHIBITIONS IN THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 4327) to 
regulate boxing contests and exhibitions 
in the District of Columbia, and for other 
purposes, with Senate amendments 
thereto, and concur in the Senate 
amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Page 2, lines 19 and 20, strike out “entitled 
to compensation, not to exceed $1,800 each 
per annum” and insert “paid compensation 
at the rate of $2,400 each per annum, effec- 
tive July 1, 1944.” 

Page 4, after line 4, insert “The said funds 
shall be available to pay for boxing equip- 
ment, such as gloves, head guards, mouth- 
pieces, trunks, boxing shoes, boxing rings 
and mats therefor, timekeepers’ bells and 
hammers, and trophies for members of or- 
ganizations engaged in the promotion and 
control of amateur and collegiate boxing; 
and when deemed necessary by the Commis- 
sion, it may furnish personnel to conduct 
instruction and boxing contests for such 
organizations, and pay for same from such 
funds.” 

Page 7, line 19, strike out 6“ and in- 
sert “10.” 

Page 9, line 1, strike out “$10,000” and 
insert “$15,000.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
will the gentleman please explain these 
amendments? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, this is 
legislation which passed the House sey- 
eral months ago. It deals with a par- 
tial reorganization of the District of 
Columbia Boxing Commission. The 
amendments placed on the legislation 
after it passed the House by the Senate, 
when it was considered by that body on 
Friday, go principally to the subject of 
inerease in compensation for two mem- 
bers of the Commission. The $1,800 lim- 
itation in the House was increased to 
$2,400 in the Senate, with, of course, the 
provision that the member of the Com- 
mission who is also a member of the Met- 
ropolitan Police Department will be paid 
no salary. That, principally, is the con- 
tention of the Senate. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Who 
is the one that gets the increase from 
$10,000 to $15,000? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. That is not an in- 


“crease in salary paid to the Commis- 


sioners. Salaries would be increased 
from $1,800 to $2,400 under the provi- 
sions of the Senate bill. 

Mr. ROWE. Mr, Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. ROWE. This $15,000, of course, is 
a reserve fund that will be left in the 
hands of the Boxing Commission to meet 
the normal expenses of the operation of 
the Commission from the present forty to 
fifty thousand dollar surplus in that 
fund. The balance is being turned over 
to the District and is considered as mis- 
cellaneous receipts. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. It 
does not mean any additional burden on 
the District? 

Mr.RANDOLPH. No. The funds are 
provided and the District Commission 
money is already available. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
withdraw my reservation of objection, 
Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. COFFEE. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I would like, with the 
indulgence of the House, briefly to ex- 
press myself to the effect that Harry 
Wender, ex-president of the District of 
Columbia Federation of Citizens’ Associa- 
tions with 39 affiliated organizations and 
75,000 individual members, has stated 
that the position of that organization is 
that it is opposed to the provision of this 
bill which specifies $2,400 a year to 2 of 
the boxing commissioners, and has 
asked me to state to the House that there 
are 500 men in the District of Columbia, 
any one of whom would be delighted to 
serve without compensation as a member 
of the Boxing Commission. It seems to 
me, further, that if the District of Co- 
lumbia Boxing Commission has any sur- 
plus fund, which is estimated at $50,000, 
it might be reserved for and turned 
over to official charitable organizations 
of the District of Columbia and the recre- 
ational groups. The sporting editors of 
all 5 Washington newspapers have ex- 
pressed themselves as opposed to the pay- 
ment of this compensation to the Boxing 
Commissioners of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

I will not object in view of the fact that 
the bill went through the House, and the 
House has already expressed itself in 
favor of the principle of compensation for 
the members of the Boxing Commission, 
but I think it is only fair that this state- 
ment should go into the Recorp. There- 
fore, I withdraw my reservation of ob- 
jection. 

Mr. ROWE. Mr. Speaker, further re- 
serving the right to object, I want to go 
on record as well as the gentleman pre- 
ceding me by saying that there are pro- 
visions in this bill to which I also object, 
but in this we are down to the point 
where if it is not agreed to in conference, 
it means that the bill will not pass at 
this session of the Congress and prob- 
ably the matter will run over into the 
next Congress before anything is done 
about it. I have talked to the ranking 
member of the Committee on the District 
of Columbia about this, and he advised 
me that he would lend his efforts to cor- 
rect situations, wherever amendments 
are necessary, to which I now object, and 
that he will gladly propose those and 
work on a program of amending the bill 
throughout, 
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Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, fur- 
ther reserving the right to object, I would 
like to say to the gentleman from West 
Virginia that I am not going to object, 
because his committee has acted upon 
the bill. But he will recall that recently 
I sent him a copy of a picture in the 
Washington papers where there were two 
ladies wrestling, and they were jumping 
on each other’s faces. There was a great 
deal of comment with reference to that. 
Somebody should assume control so that 
such things will not be occurring here 
in the District of Columbia or there will 
be a reaction, and the result will be the 
repeal of the law permitting boxing and 
wrestling in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. May I say in re- 
sponse to the observation of the gentle- 
man from Missouri, who is always in- 
terested, and properly so, in District leg- 
islation, that when the hearings were 
held by our subcommittee, with the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Harris], 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Rowe], 
and others giving careful attention to 
the matter, it was proposed that the 
District of Columbia Boxing Commission 
enlarge its responsibility to take in 
wrestling. However, the testimony indi- 
cated that such was not desirable at 
this time. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider vas laid on 
the table. 


GOVERNMENT RESTAURANTS WITHIN 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 4867) to 
extend the health regulations of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to Government res- 
taurants within the District of Columbia, 
with*a Senate amendment thereto, and 
concur in the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment, 
as follows: 

Page 2, after line 5, insert: 

“Src. 2. This act shall not apply to the 
United States Senate and House of Repre- 
sentative restaurants.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Re- 
serving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
may I ask the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia why the Senate and the House res- 
taurants should not come under the 
health regulations? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. After most careful 
consideration in the House District Com- 
mittee we thought there was no reason 
why the restaurants on Capitol Hill, in 
the Senate and House respectively, 
should not be under the supervision of 
the District of Columbia Health Depart- 
ment. The bill was so passed in this 
body. Friday the Senate passed the 
measure with the amendment which has 
been read by the Clerk. Personally, I 
cannot see why the Senate and House 
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restaurants should be eliminated from 
the provisions of the legislation, but we 
are ready to concur in the Senate amend- 
ment, thinking perhaps that on Capitol 
Hill the Architect, Mr. Lynn, and the 
others who have jurisdiction, will prop- 
erly supervise these establishments. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Was 
any reason given by the other body when 
it adopted this amendment? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. No. The debate in 
the Senate simply shows a statement by 
Senator BILEO, the chairman of the Dis- 
trict Committee, to the effect that he 
believed that Mr. Lynn and the others 
charged with the responsibility should 
continue unhampered their operation of 
the restaurants. : 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
suppose any person who owns a restau- 
rant would feel the same way about his 
particular restaurant. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Yes; I am in gen- 
eral agreement with the gentleman. We 
have agreed to the Senate amendment in 
an effort to pass the proposal today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PETROLEUM PIPE LINES IN THE DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, I 
call up the bill (H. R. 5448) to permit 
construction, maintenance, and use of a 
tunnel for the purpose of carrying lines 
of petroleum products in the District of 
Columbia, and ask unanimous consent 
that it be considered in the House as in 
the Committee of the Whole. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Re- 
serving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman explain the bill? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. The purpose of this 
legislation is routine in that it gives to 
the company in question the privilege of 
laying certain lines for the transmission 
of petroleum. Under the bill sponsored 
by the House District Committee, which 
we trust will be in effect in a few months, 
we would leave to the Commissioners this 
type of regulation and not call it into 
the House in the form of specific legisla- 
tion. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetis. I 
withdraw my reservation of objection, Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr. RIVERS. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, may I ask the chair- 
man of the committee if this pipe line 
would be a common carrier or be vested 
in a private company, so that nobody else 
could use this line? I think that is very 
important. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Only the Standard 
Oil Co. would be allowed to use this par- 
ticular tunnel. The Standard Oil, of 
course, will pay for the installation and 
the maintenance of the necessary pipe 
lines which they will run under the 
streets of Washington? 
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Mr. RIVERS. Will they have the 
power of eminent domain to do that? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. They will, yes; 
under the bill; and they pay the cost, as I 
have said. It will be theirs to use. Of 
course if accidents were to occur or if 
trouble were to arise, the District Com- 
missioners would have regulatory powers 
so that they could intervene and control. 

Mr. RIVERS. Therefore, the Stand- 
ard Oil Co. will be placed in a position 
above all other competitors if they have 
the right to have a pipe line without any 
competition from any other source? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I might say to my 
very distinguished friend from South 
Carolina that we have granted such 
rights on previous occasions, They have 
the same right as Congress has granted 
on previous occasions to many other com- 
panies to lay pipe lines of this character. 
It is merely for the purpose of crossing 
a street to connect two of their prop- 
erties. As I recall, within the last 2 
or 3 years at least five or six companies 
have been given the right to construct 
pipe lines for similar purposes. 

Mr. RIVERS. Why should not this 
thing be opened to the public on the 
payment of royalties? Why should not 
it be a common carrier? Why should 
they not all be common carriers? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I can only say to 
the gentleman, the company in question 
is paying the cost of installation of the 
pipe lines. They contemplate using it 
merely as a company convenience and to 
better serve their patrons. Of course, 
ofttimes I agree with the gentleman’s 
logic, but in this instance, since we have 
done it repeatedly for other companies, I 
do not see that we are giving any oppor- 
tunity for unfairness on the part of the 
Standard Oil Co. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, with the 
statement of the chairman of the com- 
mittee, that other companies have the 
same right and that other companies have 
been granted the same privilege, I will 
not object. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. That is correct, Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr. RIVERS. With the understanding 
that they are not separate and apart from 
other people, I will not object, but I 
would state to the gentleman that it is a 
dangerous thing. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, I ap- 
preciate the gentleman’s observation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia be, and are here- 
by, authorized and empowered to,grant per- 
mission to Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, 
a corporation, as owner of property in square 
708, on the east side of South Capitol Street, 
between Q and R Streets, and property in 
square 660, on the west side of South Capitol 
Street, between Q and R Streets, all in the 
District of Columbia, its successors and as- 
signs, to construct, maintain, and use a tun- 
nel not to exceed in cross-sectional area more 
than 96 square feet, for the purpose of in- 
stalling therein pipe lines for the transmis- 
sion of petroleum and petroleum products, 
from a point within said square 708, under 
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and across South Capitol Street, to a point 
within said square 660. 

Sec. 2. That all the construction and use 
provided for herein shall be under such regu- 
lations and rentals as the Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia may make and 
establish in connection therewith and all 
plans and specifications for such construc- 
tion shall be subject to their approval. The 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
shall have full authority to designate the 
location and to cause such repairs or reloca- 
tion of said tunnel as the public necessity 
may require, any such repairs or relocation 
to be at the expense of Standard Oil Co. of 
New Jersey, its successors or assigns, 

Any repairs to streets, highways, or other 
public property necessitated by construction 
or alterations of said tunnel shall be made 
in a manner satisfactory to the Commission- 
ers of the District of Columbia at the ex- 
pense of Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey. 

Sec. 3. That no permission granted or en- 
joyed hereunder shall vest any title or in- 
terest in or to the land within South Capitol 
Street. 

Sec. 4. The right to alter, amend, or repeal 
this act is expressly reserved. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

On page 2, line 18, after the word “as- 
signs”, insert the following: “The Standard 
Oil Co. and any person, firm, or corporation 
using such tunnel, shall save harmless, in- 
demnify and keep indemnified the District 
of Columbia from any and all injury, cost, 
loss, or damage to said District by reason of 
the construction, maintenance, and use of 
said tunnel. 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


DISSOLUTION OF THE WOMEN’S CHRIS- 
TIAN ASSOCIATION OF DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, I call 
up the bill (S. 2205) to authorize the dis- 
solution of the Women’s Christian As- 
sociation of the District of Columbia and 
the transfer of its assets and ask unani- 
mous consent that the same be consid- 
ered in the House as in the Committee of 
the Whole. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
will the gentleman explain what this leg- 
islation does? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, the 
Committee on the District of Columbia 
of the House considered legislation of 
this type and in hearings before our 
subcommittee we took no definite action. 
The Senate, on last Friday, passed the 
bill which is now before this body, which 
would simply authorize the Negro branch 
of the Y. W. C. A., known as the Phyllis 
Wheatley branch, to acquire ownership of 
the property now owned by the Women’s 
Christian Association. This property, I 
might say, is located in the Negro sec- 
tion of the District of Columbia and will 
be used more properly, it is felt, if the 
transfer is made. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Who 
owns it now? 
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Mr. RANDOLPH. The Women’s 
Christian Association. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Why 
is it necessary to come to the Congress? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. This organization 
was incorporated under the laws of the 
District in 1870. It was organized for 
charitable purposes. Later Congress ap- 
propriated $25,000 with which they pur- 
chased the property which is the subject 
of the bill we are now considering. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. If it 
is just a transfer of property, why should 
we be interested in it at all? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. The bill which ap- 
propriated money imposed a legislative 
trust and they were bound to hold the 
property so purchased forever under the 
legislative trust. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. This 


bill will not exempt from taxation the 


property involved? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. The gentleman’s 
observation is correct. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I withdraw my reservation of 
objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Women’s 
Christian Association of the District of Co- 
lumbia may by a majority vote of its board 
of directors deed, transfer, and assign, with- 
out consideration, all its assets of whatso- 
ever kind or nature, including property pur- 
chased with the appropriation made by chap- 
ter 455 of the act of June 23, 1874 (18 Stat. 
(pt. 3) 216), or any subsequent appropria- 
tion, to the Young Women's Christian Asso- 
ciation of the District of Columbia. The 
Young Women’s Christian Association of the 
District of Columbia may by a majority vote 
of its board of directors deed, transfer, and 
assign without consideration, to the Phyllis 
Wheatley Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion of Washington, District of Columbia, 
any property received by it from the Wom- 
en’s Christian Association of the District of 
Columbia under this Act. No property of 
the Women’s Christian Association of the 
District of Columbia shall be held or used 
for any purpose or purposes other than those 
stated in the certificate of incorporation of 
the Young Women’s Christian Association of 
the District of Columbia or the Phyllis 
Wheatley Young Women's Christian Associa- 
tion of Washington, District of Columbia, 
Upon deeding, transferring, and assigning 
all its property under the provisions of this 
act, the Women’s Christian Association of 
the District of Columbia shall be considered 
dissolved and its corporate charter surren- 
dered, 


The bill was ordered to be read a 
third time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


REGULATING TRANSFER OF SHARES OF 
STOCK IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUM- 
BIA 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, I call 
up the bill (S. 1979) to regulate in the 
District of Columbia, the transfer of 
shares of stock in corporations and to 
make uniform the law with reference 
thereto, and ask unanimous consent that 
the same be considered in the House as 
in the Committee of the Whole. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
will the gentleman explain this bill? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, this is 
an important measure and I should like 
to say that the Senate has passed the 
bill and the House has also reported a 
similar bill. We call up the Senate bill 
today although we would have called up 
the House bill had the Senate not previ- 
ously acted. The bill provides for uni- 
form regulations on stock transfers. 
There are only nine States that do not 
have laws which would coincide with the 
District provisions, if this legislation is 
passed. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. What 
does it do, call for a fee for transferring 
property? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. It gives a certificate 
of stock most of the qualities of negotia- 
bility that are provided for bills and 
notes under the universally adopted uni- 
form negotiable instrument law. Thus 
the title to stock when properly endorsed 
may pass by delivery of the certificate. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Is 
there a unanimous report from your 
committee? ; 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Yes; it is a unani- 
mous report. We filed it with the House 
even before calling up the Senate bill 
today. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I withdraw my reservation of 
objection. 

Mr. COFFEE. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, as chairman of the 
Subcommittee for the District of Colum- 
bia Associations, I want to commend 
the legislative committee on the District 
of Columbia for bringing in a much- 
needed and long overdue bill, which is 
designed to protect the investors of the 
District of Columbia. Those who invest 
their funds in securities are now given a 
large measure of protection and àssur- 
ance of freedom from fraud. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., 

HOW TITLE TO CERTIFICATES AND SHARES MAY BE 
TRANSFERRED 
SECTION 1. That title to a certificate and 


to the shares represented thereby can be 
transferred only— 

(a) by delivery of the certificate endorsed 
either in blank or to a specified person by 
the person appearing by the certificate to be 
the owner of the shares represented thereby, 
or 


(b) by delivery of the certificate and a 
separate document containing a written as- 
signment of the certificate of a power of 
attorney to sell, assign, or transfer the same 
or the shares represented thereby, signed by 
the person appearing by the certificate to 
be the owner of the shares represented there- 
by. Such assignment or power of attorney 
may be either in blank or to a specific person. 

The provisions of this section shall be ap- 
Plicable although the charter or articles of 
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incorporation or code of regulations or by- 
laws of the corporation issuing the certifi- 
cate and the certificate itself provided that 
the shares represented thereby shall be trans- 
ferable only on the books of the corporation 
or shall be registered by a registrar or trans- 
ferred by a transfer agent. 


POWERS OF THOSE LACKING FULL LEGAL CAPACITY 
AND OF FIDUCIARIES NOT ENLARGED 

Sec. 2. Nothing in this act shall be con- 
strued as enlarging the powers of an infant 
or other person lacking full legal capacity, 
or of a trustee, executor, or administrator, 
or other fiduciary, to make a valid endorse- 
ment, assignment, or power of attorney. 


CORPORATION NOT FORBIDDEN TO TREAT 
REGISTERED HOLDER AS OWNER 


Sec. 3. Nothing in this act shall be con- 
strued as forbidding a corporation— 

(a) to recognize the exclusive right of a 
person registered on its books as the owner 
of shares to receive dividends, and to vote as 
such owner, or 

(b) to hold liable for calls and assessments 
a person registered on its books as the owner 
of shares. 


TITLE DERIVED FROM CERTIFICATE EXTINGUISHES 
TITLE DERIVED FROM A SEPARATE DOCUMENT 


Sec. 4. The title of a tranferee of a cer- 
tificate under a power of attorney or assign- 
ment not written upon the certificate, and 
the title of any person claiming under such 
transferee, shall cease and determine if, at 
any time prior to the surrender of the cer- 
tificate to the corporation issuing it, another 
person, for value in good faith, and without 
notice of the prior transfer, shall purchase 
and obtain delivery of such certificate with 
the endorsement of the person appearing by 
the certificate to be the owner thereof, or 
shall purchase and obtain delivery of such 
certificate and the written assignment or 
power of attorney of such person, though 
contained in a separate document. 


WHO MAY DELIVER A CERTIFICATE 


Sec. 5. The delivery of a certificate to 
transfer title In accordance with the pro- 
visions of section 1 is effectual, except as pro- 
vided in section 7, though made by one hav- 
ing no right of possession and having no 
authority from the owner of the certificate 
or from the person purporting to transfer the 
title. 


ENDORSEMENT EFFECTUAL IN SPITE OF FRAUD, 
DURESS, MISTAKE, REVOCATION, DEATH, IN- 
CAPACITY, OR LACK OF CONSIDERATION OR 
AUTHORITY 
Sec. 6. The endorsement of a certificate 

by the person appearing by the certificate 

to be the owner of the shares represented 
thereby is effectual, except as provided in 
section 7, though the endorser or transferor— 

(a) was induced by fraud, duress, or mis- 
take, to make the endorsement or delivery; 
or 

(b) has revoked the delivery of the cer- 
tificate or the authority given by the endoree- 
ment or delivery of the certificate; or 

(c) has died or become legally incapaci- 
tated after the endorsement, whether before 
or after the delivery of the certificate; or 

(d) has received no consideration. 

RESCISSION OF TRANSFER 

Sec. 7. If the endorsement or delivery of 

a certificate— 

(a) was procured by fraud or duress; or 

(b) was made under such mistake as to 
make the endorsement or delivery inequi- 
table; or 

If the delivery of a certificate was made— 

(c) without authority from the owner; or 

(d) after the owner’s death or legal inca- 
pacity, the possession of the certificate may 
be reclaimed and the transfer thereof re- 
scinded, unless 
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(1) the certificate has been transferred to 
a purchaser for value in good faith without 
notice of any facts making the transfer 
wrongful; or 

(2) the injured person has elected to waive 
the injury or has been guilty of laches in 
endeavoring to enforce his rights. 

Any court of appropriate jurisdiction may 
enforce specifically such right to reclaim the 
possession of the certificate or to rescind the 
transfer thereof and, pending litigation, may 
enjoin the further transfer of the certificate 
or impound it. 


RESCISSION OF TRANSFER OF CERTIFICATE DOES 
NCT INVALIDATE SUBSEQUENT TRANSFER BY 
TRANSFEREE IN POSSESSION 


Sec. 8. Although the transfer of a certificate 
or of shares represented thereby has been 
rescinded or set aside, nevertheless, if the 
transferee has possession of the certificate or 
of a new certificate representing part or the 
whole of the same shares of stock, a subse- 
quent transfer of such certificate by the 
transferee, mediately or immediately, to a 
purchaser for value in good faith, without 
notice of any facts making the transfer 
wrongful, shal] give such purchaser an in- 
defeasible right to the certificate and the 
shares represented thereby. 


DELIVERY OF UNENDORSED CERTIFICATE IMPOSES 
OBLIGATION TO ENDORSE 

Sec. 9. The delivery of a certificate by the 
person appearing by the certificate to be the 
owner thereof without the endorsement 
requisite for the transfer of the certificate 
and the shares represented thereby, but with 
intent to transfer such certificate or shares, 
shall impose an obligation, in the absence of 
an agreement to the contrary, upon the per- 
son so delivering, to complete the transfer by 
making the necessary endorsement. The 
transfer shall take effect as of the time when 
the endorsement is actually made. This ob- 
ligation may be specifically enforced. 


INEFFECTUAL ATTEMPT TO TRANSFER AMOUNTS TO 
A PROMISE TO TRANSFER 


Sec. 10. An attempted transfer of title to 
a certificate or to the shares represented 
thereby without delivery of the certificate 
shall have the effect of a promise to transfer 
and the obligation, if any, imposed by such 
promise shall be determined by the law gov- 
erning the formation and performance of 
contracts. 

WARRANTIES ON SALE OF CERTIFICATE 

Sec. 11. A person who for value transfers a 
certificate, including one who assigns for 
value a claim secured by a certificate, unless 
a contrary intention appears, warrants— 

(a) that the certificate is genuine; 

(b) that he has a legal right to transfer it; 
and 

(c) that he has no knowledge of any fact 
which would impair the validity of the cer- 
tificate. 

In the case of an assignment of a claim 
secured by a certificate, the liability of the 
assignor upon such warranty shall not ex- 
ceed the amount of the claim. 


NO WARRANTY IMPLIED FROM ACCEPTING PAY- 
MENT OF A DEBT 


Sec. 12. A mortgagee, pledgee, or other 
holder for security of a certificate who in 
good faith demands or receives payment of 
the debt for which such certificate is security, 
whether from a party to a draft drawn for 
such debt, or from any other person, shall not 
by so doing be deemed to represent or to war- 
rant the genuineness of such certificate, or 
the value of the shares represented thereby. 


NO ATTACHMENT OR LEVY UPON SHARES UNLESS 
CERTIFICATE SURRENDERED OR TRANSFER EN- 
JOINED 
Sec. 13. No attachment or levy upon shares 

of stock for which a certificate is outstand- 

ing shall þe valid until such certificate be 
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actually seized by the officer making the at- 
tachment or levy, or be surrendered to the 
corporation which issued it, or its transfer 
by the holder be enjoined. Except where a 
certificate is lost or destroyed, such corpora- 
tion shall not be compelled to issue a new 
certificate for the stock until the old cer- 
tificate is surrendered to it. 

CREDITOR’S REMEDIES TO REACH CERTIFICATE 

Sec. 14. A creditor whose debtor is the 
owner of a certificate shall be entitled to such 
aid from courts of appropriate jurisdiction, 
by injunction and otherwise, in attaching 
such certificate or in satisfying the claim by 
means thereof as is allowed at law or in 
equity, in regard to property which cannot 
readily be attached or levied upon by or- 
dinary legal process. 
THERE SHALL BE NO LIEN OR RESTRICTION UNLESS 

INDICATED ON CERTIFICATE 


Sec. 15. There shall be no lien in favor of a 
corporation upon the shares represented by 
a certificate issued by such corporation and 
there shall be no restriction upon the trans- 
fer of shares so represented by virtue of any 
bylaws of such corporation, or otherwise, un- 
less the right of the corporation to such lien 
or the restriction is stated upon the cer- 
tificate. 


ALTERATION OF CERTIFICATE DOES NOT DIVEST 
TITLE TO SHARES 

Sree. 16. The alteration of a certificate, 
whether fraudulent or not and by whomso- 
ever made, shall not deprive the owner of 
his title to the certificate and the shares 
or'ginally represented thereby, and the trans- 
fer of such a certificate shall convey to the 
transferee a good title to such certificate and 
to the shares originally represented thereby. 

LOST OR DESTROYED CERTIFICATE 

Sec. 17. Where a certificate has been lost 
or destroyed, a court of competent jurisdic- 
tion may order the issue of a new certificate 
therefor on service of process upon the cor- 
poration and on reasonable notice by publi- 
cation, and in any other way which the court 
may direct, to all persons interested, and 
upon satisfactory proof of such loss or de- 
struction and upon the giving of a bond with 
sufficient surety to be approved by the court 
to protect the corporation or any person in- 
jured by the issue of the new certificate from 
any Hability or expense, which it or they 
may incur by reason of the original certifi- 
cate remaining outstanding. The court may 
also in its discretion order the payment of 
the corporation's reasonable costs and coun- 
sel fees. 

The issue of a new certificate under an 
order of the court as provided in this section 
shall not relieve the corporation from liabil- 
ity in damages to a person to whom the 
original certificate has been or shall be trans- 
ferred for value without notice of the pro- 
ceedings or of the issuance of the new 
certificate. 


RULE FOR CASES NOT PROVIDED FOR BY THIS ACT 


Src. 18. In any case not provided for by 
this act, the rules of law and equity, includ- 
ing the law merchant, and in particular the 
rules relating to the law of principal and 
agent, executors, administrators, and trus- 
tees, and to the effect of fraud, misrepre- 
sentation, duress, or coercion, mistake, bank- 
ruptcy, or other invalidating cause, shall 
govern. 

INTERPRETATION SHALL GIVE EFFECT TO PURPOSE 
OF UNIFORMITY 

Sec. 19. This act shall be so interpreted 
and construed as to effectuate its general 
purpose to make uniform the law of those 
States which enact it. 


DEFINITION OF ENDORSEMENT 


Sec. 20. A certificate is endorsed when an 
assignment or a power of attorney to sell, 
assign, or transfer the certificate or the 
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shares represented thereby is written on the 
certificate and signed by the person appear- 
ing by the certificate to be the owner of the 
shares represented thereby, or when the sig- 
nature of such person is written without 
more upon the back of the certificate. In 
any of such cases a certificate is endorsed, 
though it has not been delivered. 


DEFINITION OF PERSON APPEARING TO BE THE 
OWNER OF CERTIFICATE 

Sec. 21. The person to whom a certificate 
was originally issued is the person appear- 
ing by the certificate to be the owner thereof, 
and of the shares represented thereby, until 
and unless he endorses the certificate to 
another specified person, and thereupon such 
other specified person is the person appear- 
ing by the certificate to be the owner thereof, 
until and unless he also endorses the certifi- 
cate to another specified person. Subse- 
quent special endorsements may be made 
with like effect. 

OTHER DEFINITIONS 

Sec. 22. (1) In this act, unless the con- 
text or subject matter otherwise requires— 

“Certificate” means a certificate of stock 
in a corporation organized under the laws 
of the United States, or of the District of 
Columbia, or of another State whose laws 
are consistent with this act. 

“Delivery” means voluntary transfer of 
possession from one person to another, 

“Person” includes a corporation or part- 
nership or two or more persons having a 
joint or common interest. 

“To purchase” includes to take as mort- 
gagee or as pledgee. 

“Purchaser” includes mortgagee 
pledgee. 

“Shares” means a share or shares of stock 
in a corporation organized under the laws 
of the United States, or of the District of 
Columbia, or of another State whose laws 
are consistent with this act. 

“State” includes State, Territory, district, 
and insular possession of the United States. 
“Transfer” means transfer of legal title. 

„Title“ means legal title and does not in- 
clude a merely equitable or beneficial owner- 
ship or interest. 

“Value” is any consideration sufficient to 
support a simple contract. An antecedent 
or preexisting obligation, whether for money 
or not, constitutes value where a certificate 
is taken either in, satisfaction thereof or 
as security therefor. 

(2) A thing is done “in good faith” within 
the meaning of this act, when it is in fact 
done honestly. whether it be done negligently 
or not. 


ACT DOES NOT APPLY TO EXISTING CERTIFICATES 
Sec. 23. The provisions of this act apply 
only to certificates issued after the taking 
effect of this act, 
INCONSISTENT LEGISLATION REPEALED 
Src. 24, All acts or parts of acts inconsist- 
ent with this act are hereby repealed, 
TIME WHEN THE ACT TAKES EFFECT 
Sec. 25. This act shall take effect on the 
day t, 194—. 
NAME OF ACT 


Sec. 26. This act may be cited as the Uni- 
form Stock Transfer Act.” 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

A similar House bill (H. R. 5159) was 
laid on the table. 

ESTABLISHMENT OF METROPOLITAN PO- 

LICE DEPARTMENT BAND IN THE DIS- 

TRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr, Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 


and 
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consideration of the bill (H. R. 5158) to 
authorize the establishment of the Met- 
ropolitan Police Department Band, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and to provide funds 
therefor; and I ask unanimous consent 
that the same be considered in the House 
as in Committee of the Whole. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
what does this bill provide? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, this is 
legislation which would authorize the 
establishment of a Metropolitan Police 
Department band in the District of 
Columbia. It was the subject of three 
hearings by a subcommittee of the Dis- 
tric of Columbia Committee of the House. 
Witnesses were heard both for and 
against this proposal. It was then 
brought to the full committee on the 
District of Columbia last week with a 
unanimous report from the subcommit- 
tee, that the bill be reported favorably to 
the floor of the House. 

In connection with the consideration 
by the full committee, we desired to give 
the opponents of the legislation every 
possible opportunity to be heard. For 
that reason, counsel for the Federation 
of Musicians of the District of Columbia, 
Mr. Padway, was heard, although he had 
previously given testimony through Mr, 
Wilson and Mr. Schwartz. 

The District Commissioners have 
asked for this legislation. Commis- 
sioner Young, President of the Board of 
Commissioners, and Major Kelly, Super- 
intendent of Police, believe that a police 
band would add greatly to the morale 
of the department itself. They point out 
that in other police departments 
throughout the country there are similar 
musical organizations. They also be- 
lieve there are Many occasions in the 
District of Columbia where this type of 
band could be properly used. 

We have safeguarded the legislation 
with amendments to the effect that any 
member of the band must be a member 
of the Metropolitan Police Department. 
In the second instance, we have amended 
the bill to allow the band to play only at 
functions where no admission charge is 
made. In other words, the committee, 
feeling the legislation to be meritorious, 
has attempted to answer the opposition 
of the musicians in that no one would be 
deprived of a livelihood and that the 
band perform strictly for civic and mu- 
nicipal functions within the District of 
Columbia where no admission fee is 
charged. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
yield. 

Mr. CASE. I would like to ask the 
gentleman from West Virginia whether 
or not the committee considering this 
bill gave any consideration to the back- 
ground of the man now presently em- 
ployed or used as Director of the 
Metropolitan Band? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. The committee, of 
course, had Captain Benter before it, 
the man who at one time was Director 
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of the Navy Band. He testified before 
the committee as to the work the band 
is now doing under his leadership. 

The committee bill does not mention 
the director as any certain individual, 
and no reference is made in the legisla- 
tion as to who may or may not be direc- 
tor of the organization. The Commis- 
sioners would get a good man, no doubt, 
to do this job, 

Mr. CASE. Did the committee make 
any inquiry as to the circumstances un- 
der which the Director left the director- 
ship of the Navy Band and its possible 
bearing on what is here proposed? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Not to my knowl- 
edge. 

Mr. CASE. Then, Mr. Speaker: I shall 
have to object to the consideration of 
the bill under unanimous consent at this 
time. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, this is 
District day and the leadership has 
kindly given me the opportunity of going 
into debate upon these measures, but I 
believe that in view of the heavy legis- 
lative calendar it will be advisable to 
withdraw the bill temporarily. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the 
bill is withdrawn. 

There was no objection. 


NATIONAL MEMORIAL STADIUM 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, I call 
up Senate Joint Resolution 155, estab- 
lishing a commission to select a site and 
design for a national memorial stadium 
to be erected in the District of Colum- 
bia, and ask for its immediate considera- 
tion. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint 
resolution. 

The Clerk read the joint resolution, as 
follows: 


Resolved, etc., That there is hereby estab- 
lished a commission to be composed of three 
Members of the Senate to be appointed by 
the President of the Senate, three Members 
of the House of Representatives to be ap- 
pointed by the Speaker of the House, and 
three persons to be appointed by the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia. 
Such commission is authorized and directed 
(1) to consider and select a suitable site for 
an athletic field and stadium to be con- 
structed in the District of Columbia as a 
permanent memorial to the men and women 
who gave their lives while serving as mem- 
bers of the armed forces of the United 
States during World War No. 1 and World 
War No. 2; (2) to procure such plans and de- 
signs and make such surveys and estimates 
of the cost thereof as it deems advisable; 
and (3) to make a report to the Congress, 
together with its recommendations, at the 
earliest practicable date. 

Sec. 2. (a) The members of the commis- 
sion shall serve without compensation; but 
travel, subsistence, and other necessary ex- 
penses incurred by them in connection with 
the work of the commission may be paid 
from any funds available for expenditure by 
the commission. 

(b) The commission is authorized, within 
the limits of appropriations made therefor, 
to employ and fix the compensation of such 
officers, experts, and other employees as may 
be necessary to carry out its functions, 

Sec. 3. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums, not to exceed 
$25,000, as may be necessary to carry out the 
provisions of this joint resolution. 


Mr. RANDOLPH (interrupting the 
reading of the joint resolution). Mr, 
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Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
further reading of the resolution be dis- 
pensed with. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object. 

The SPEAKER. If the gentleman will 
explain the bill—the Chair is a little bit 
interested. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
what is the purpose of the bill? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
West Virginia asks unanimous consent 
to call up Senate Joint Resolution 155, 
and the Clerk was reading the resolution. 
The gentleman from West Virginia asked 
unanimous consent that further reading 
be dispensed with. That is the question 
before the House now. Later will come 
up the question as to consideration of the 
resolution. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. It is 
only a short resolution and I think it 
should be read for the information of the 
Members. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I was merely trying 
to save time; I was going to explain it. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read 
the remainder of the resolution. 

(The Clerk concluded reading the 
resolution.) 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
does the gentleman from West Virginia 
feel it should be taken up by unanimous 
consent? It seems to be quite far reach- 
ing and no one seems to know just where 
we are going on it. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I may say in answer 
to the distinguished minority leader that 
the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia, and the chairman of that commit- 
tee, have attempted to give the subject 
matter careful consideration. Those 
hearings were in progress at the time 
the Senate passed the resolution which 
has just been read. The chairman of 
the Senate District Committee, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Mississippi, de- 
sired that the House have the opportu- 
nity today to pass upon the judgment 
of the Senate in this matter even though 
the legislation pending before the House 
District Committee is embodied in at 
least three bills which go to this general 
subject. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. The 
gentleman’s committee has never voted 
on this legislation? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. No, sir. May I con- 
tinue further and simply say that it is 
the desire always of our committee to go 
into these matters thoroughly, even 
though we might apparently, as individ- 
uals, be very enthusiastic for the pro- 
posal; there was a poll made of the com- 
mittee members this morning to see if it 
were agreeable to call the Senate meas- 
ure to the floor at this time. This poll 
indicated that the members of the com- 
mittee had no desire to hinder its con- 
sideration and for that reason it has been 
brought here. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. It 
states here in the opening paragraph that 
they may consider and select a suitable 
site for an athletic field. This would let 
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the commission take any site it may de- 
sire and we are obligated to pay for it. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. The commission un- 
der the terms of the Senate bill, as I 
understand it, would have the right to 
select a site and recommend it to the 
Congress. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. It 
does not say anything about recommend- 
ing. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I realize that, but 
there is an implied recommendation to 
the Congress; then the method of financ- 
ing would be, of course, recommended by 
the commission as well; also, there is a 
strong feeling in the Senate, and it is 
strong in the House, that a project of this 
type should be, insofar as possible, self- 
liquidating. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I think this legislation is im- 
portant enough to come up formally be- 
fore the committee and have a definite 
vote in the committee; therefore, unless 
the gentleman withdraws the bill, I ob- 
ject. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 


VOLUNTARY APPRENTICESHIP IN THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (S. 1434) to pro- 
vide for voluntary apprenticeship in the 
District of Columbia. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
will the gentleman explain this bill. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, this 
legislation has had no direct considera- 
tion by the House District Committee. 
The Senate last Friday passed a measure 
which is now before us for consideration. 
It was passed unanimously, having been 
reported by the Senate District Com- 
mittee. 

The bill would provide for voluntary 
apprenticeship in the District of Colum- 
bia. The legislation has the approval 
of the Department of Labor, the Federal 
Security Administration, the War Man- 
power Commission, the Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia, the Corpora- 
tion Counsel of the District, the Super- 
intendent of Education of the District of 
Columbia, and the various labor unions 
that are functioning through their or- 
ganizations here. 

It is pointed out that today, without 
legislation, the situation is particularly 
acute in view of the returning soldiers 
who are interested in vocational rehabili- 
tation and in learning craftsmanship 
sponsored by the various building trades 
and otherwise. For this reason they be- 
lieve it is appropriate. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Does 
not the gentleman think he should have 
a hearing by his committee to consider 
this legislation before calling it up in the 
House? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. The Senate District 
Committee has simply asked us to give 
the House the opportunity to pass this 
bill or have it go over today, and for that 
reason I have been very straightforward 
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in stating to the gentleman just exactly 
what has happened. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
should think the gentleman would be 
interested in protecting the rights of his 
committee. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. We are interested 
in protecting the rights of the District 
Committee and I want to say to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts, for whom 
I have a very high regard, and without 
speaking of the Senate procedure, that 
we in the House District Committee do 
give long hours of consideration to each 
and every measure that is brought be- 
fore us. The gentleman, I know, has 
on certain occasions attempted to be 
courteous and cooperative to the other 
body when it has asked that legislation 
be brought here of a general nature that 
is far more important than measures 
considered by the District Committee. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. We 
have an iron-clad rule here that we will 
not consider legislation unless it has been 
presented to a committee and favorably 
acted on. That is the general rule. I 
presume this is good legislation, although 
I do not know. I think the gentleman 
should withdraw this and have his com- 
mittee meet tomorrow and if it is good, 
pass it, then he can bring it up later in 
the week. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, in 
view of my high regard for the gentle- 
man’s wishes, I withdraw the bill. 


CONSENT CALENDAR 


THE SPEAKER, This is Consent 
Calendar day. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that it be in order 
today to consider all bills on the Con- 
sent Calendar beginning with Calendar 
417 and concluding with Calendar 451, 
notwithstanding the fact that the bilis 
placed on the Consent Calendar on De- 
cember 7 are ineligible under the rule. I 
ask this, Mr. Speaker, because this is the 
last call of the Consent Calendar, and 
with the understanding that it shall not 
be considered as a precedent for the 
future, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call 
the first bill on the Consent Calendar. 


INCREASE OF COMPENSATION FOR EM- 
PLOYEES IN THE POSTAL SERVICE 


The Clerk called the bill (H, R. 4715) 
to increase the compensation of em- 
ployees in the Postal Service, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I under- 
stand that a rule has been granted, and 
that this bill will be brought before the 
House under a rule. In view of this cir- 
cumstance, I ask unanimous consent that 
it be passed over without prejudice. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
reserving the right to object, but solely 
for the purpose of having an opportuniiy 
to make a brief statement regarding a 
situation which developed when the Con- 
sent Calendar was called last week. 
There was a bill reported out from the 
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Committee on Claims authorizing and 
appropriating the sum of $10,000,000 to 
compensate claimants living in the State 
of Florida for damages incident to the 
Mediterranean fruit-fly campaign in 
1929. When the calendar was called ob- 
jection was registered by the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. CUNNINGHAM], the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey [Mr. KEAN], 
and myself upon the ground that the 
amount of money involved was in excess 
of the maximum allowed to be passed on 
this calendar. 

Thereafter word was sent back to the 
people of Florida by one of its Repre- 
sentatives that the Republicans in Con- 
gress had defeated his purpose in ob- 
taining satisfaction of those claims. I 
want to assure the gentleman from Flor- 
ida and the people of Florida, as well as 
the Members of the House, that partisan 
considerations do not motivate us who 
are performing this task. But since the 
question of partisanship has been raised 
I should also like to point out to the 
people of Florida that this bill was in- 
troduced in April 1943; that it was re- 
ported out of the Committee on Claims 
in April of 1944, and that it has been on 
the Consent Calendar for nearly 9 
months. 

Upon investigation I find that no ap- 
plication for a rule has ever been made 
by any of the persons interested in the 
bill. Certainly the people of Florida and 
the gentleman from Florida himself 
knows that the minority members do not 
control the Committee on Rules, and that 
if he were sufficiently interested in hav- 
ing that bill enacted into law he simply 
had to make application for a rule, and 
if his party had been convinced of its 
merits, a rule most certainly would have 
been granted. In fact, the gentleman 
does a disservice to the House when he 
indicates to the public the expectation 

that a bill not only authorizing but also 
actually appropriating $10,000,000 to 
satisfy claims for damages which are at 
least 15 years old would be passed by this 
House by unanimous consent on the Con- 
sent Calendar. The people of the coun- 
try should know that greater considera- 
tion and thought and deliberation and 
study is given to matters of that size and 
that importance than to have them 
passed by unanimous consent on Consent 
Calendar day. 

I withdraw my reservation of objec- 
tion, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. PETERSON of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
when the bill came up on the Consent 
Calendar the situation outlined by the 
gentleman was this: Three gentlemen 
objected to the consideration of it at that 
time. That became public property. It 
was entered in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD, and the press of my State naturally 
asked the names of those who objected, 
and that information was published in 
the State, not through my contrivance 
or any particular desire of my own. I 
have a high regard for each of the gen- 
tlemen and am sure they were doing their 
duty as they saw it. But the situation 
is this, that it is not the rule, as I un- 
derstand generally, for the Committee 
on Rules to grant a rule if the matter is 
still pending on the Consent Calendar. 
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Mr. McCORMACK, Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PETERSON of Florida. I yield to 
the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I think what the 
gentleman meant to say is that it is not 
the practice of the Committee on Rules 
to grant a rule on a private bill. 

Mr. PETERSON of Florida. That is 
right. 

Mr. McCORMACK. That is what I 
think the Record should show. ` 

Mr. PETERSON of Florida. That is 
correct. It was my desire to use every 
effort to get the bill up by consent with- 
out having to apply to the Committee 
on Rules for a rule. I think every effort 
should be made to bring the matter up 
by consent before applying for a special 
rule. The House has had a heavy legis- 
lative program since this bill was re- 
ported. I was hopeful that that could 
be done, especially in view of the fact 
that a joint committee of both the House 
and the Senate had carefully investi- 
gated these matters and that these bills 
were the result of such investigations; 
in fact, the bills were prepared by the 
joint committee that investigated the 
matters and made recommendations of 
compensation. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee that the bill be passed over with- 
out prejudice? 

There was no objection. 


ADMINISTRATIVE JURISDICTION OF 
CERTAIN OREGON LANDS 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 275) re- 
lating to the administrative jurisdiction 
of certain public lands in the State of 
Oregon, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the hill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Reserving the 
right to object, Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ore- 
gon? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, this 
bill concerns only some 460,000 acres of 
land in the State of Oregon. The reason 
for the legislation is to settle, by act of 
Congress, the question as to which de- 
partment of the Government shall have 
the administration of the lands, which 
are claimed by both the Forest Service of 
the Department of Agriculture and by 
the O. and C. Administration, of the De- 
partment of the Interior. The question of 
money is not involved in this bill, since 
the policy concerning the disposition of 
the proceeds from these lands was de- 
termined by the Congress in 1937. The 
question has to do with administration. 
The Public Lands Committee of this 
House, of which I am a member, has held 
long and exhaustive hearings on this bill. 
Hearings have been held on it in Ore- 
gon. Our committee has determined 
that the lands properly belong in the 
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O. and C. Administration and has so re- 
ported in this bill with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. The Members 
of Congress from Oregon favor the pass- 
age of this bill. The county courts and 
the people generally in the counties af- 
fected by it favor its passage. I hope the 
House will pass this bill and thus put an 
end to a dispute which has existed for 
some time to the detriment of proper 
forest conservation in my State. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Reserving the right 
to object, Mr. Speaker, in view of the 
fact that the gentleman from Oregon 
has extended his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp on this subject, may I say 
that I have a great deal of information 
about this bill and it shows that there 
are millions of dollars and nearly 500,000 
acres of land involved. I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks at this 
point in the Recorp on this bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
report on this bill does not give to the 
House the information to which it is 
entitled in view of the fact that there 
is a large sum of money involved. 

The information that comes to me, and 
it is not shown by the report, is that this 
bill provides for the transfer to the In- 
terior Department of 462,000 additional 
acres of ground. One of the objections 
to this bill is that instead of making the 
payment of 25 percent, as is now pro- 
vided on national forest lands, it raises 
the payment to 75 percent. This differ- 
ential will mean additional expense to 
the Government. 

I am further informed that the value 
of the timber alone is around $10,000,000, 
which would mean that the various 
counties would receive $7,500,000. 

It does not appear to me that a bill 
of this character should be passed by 
unanimous consent, but should be thor- 
oughly debated. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana that the bill be passed over with- 
out prejudice? 2 

There was no objection. 


FREE HIGHWAY BRIDGE ACROSS THE 
CLINCH RIVER, TENN. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5002) 
granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of Tennessee Department of High- 
ways and Public Works to construct, 
maintain, and operate a free highway 
bridge across the Clinch River at the 
point where such river is crossed by 
United States Highway No. 25E. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the consent of 
Congress is hereby granted to the State of 
Tennessee Department of Highways and Pub- 
lic Works to construct, maintain, and op- 
erate a free highway bridge and approaches 
thereto across the Clinch River in a manner 
suitable to the interests of navigation at the 
point where such river is crossed by United 
States Highway No. 25E, in accordance with 
the provisions of the act entitled “An act 
to regulate the construction of bridges over 
navigable waters,” approved March 23, 1906, 
as amended, and subject to the conditions 
and limitations contained in this act. 
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Sec. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal 
this act is hereby expressly reserved. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


BELFRY COAL CO, 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5206) 
to authorize Belfry Coal Co. to construct, 
maintain, and operate a free suspension 
bridge conveyor across the Tug Fork of 
the Big Sandy River at or near Sprigg, 
W. Va. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Belfry Coal 
Co. (not incorporated), its successors or as- 
signs, is hereby authorized to construct, 
maintain, and operate a free suspension 
bridge conveyor and approaches thereto 
across the Tug Fork of the Big Sandy River 
between Pike County, Ky., and Mingo County, 
W. Va. at mile 63.8 at or near Sprigg, W. Va., 
at a point suitable to the interests of navi- 
gation, in accordance with the provisions of 
the act entitled “An act to regulate the con- 
struction of bridges over navigable waters,” 
approved March 23, 1906, and subjéct to the 
conditions and limitations contained in this 
act. 

Sec, 2. The right to alter, amend, or re- 
peal this act is hereby expressly reserved, 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


AUTHORIZING SECRETARY OF AGRICUL- 
TURE TO ADJUST CERTAIN INDEBTED- 
NESS 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1688) to 
authorize the Secretary of Agriculture 
to compromise, adjust, or cancel certain 
indebtedness, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. COLE of New York. Reserving 
the right to object, Mr. Speaker, this bill 
is of considerable interest to the Mem- 
bers, I am sure. A considerable amount 
of money is involved and there is at least 
the possibility of considerable losses. I 
suggest that the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia explain the bill so that the Mem- 
bers may understand it. 

Mr, FLANNAGAN. Mr. Speaker, for 
a number of years there has been quite 
a demand both in the Senate and in the 
House that authority be given the Gov- 
ernor of the Farm Credit Administration 
and the Secretary of Agriculture to com- 
promise and adjust certain small loans 
and payments that have been made over 
the years under certain agricultural pro- 
grams. 

This bill was thoroughly considered by 
the Senate during this session and was 
unanimously reported and unanimously 
passed. It came before the House com- 
mittee and we also held hearings. Aft- 
er we had given due consideration to the 
bill, a unanimous report was made. 

It is true that this legislation does not 
go as far as certain Members would like 
to see it go; in other words, certain 
Members would like to see an outright 
cancelation of many of these old debts. 
The committee did not go that far. 
However, those who think we did not go 
far enough are willing to take half a loaf 
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rather than have this legislation de- 
feated. f 

There is real necessity for this legis- 
lation. For 20 years or more there has 
been a demand that some adjustment or 
compromise be made of the old feed and 
seed loans. One million one hundred 
thousand of them are for less than $100. 
Many thousands of them are for only a 
dollar or two. It is pretty costly to serv- 
ice those debts from year to year. 

The legislation as unanimously passed 
by the Senate and unanimously reported 
out of the House Committee on Agricul- 
ture gives the Governor of the Farm 
Credit Administration and the Secretary 
of Agriculture the right to adjust and 
compromise these old debts provided, 
first, if the indebtedness has been due 
and payable for 5 years or more; second, 
the debtor is unable to pay in full and 
has no reasonable prospect of so doing; 
third, the debtor has acted in good faith 
to meet his obligations; and fourth, the 
principal amount of the indebtedness is 
not in excess of $1,000. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I should like to inquire of the gentleman 
the reason for the provision in section 5 
directing the Secretary of Agriculture to 
submit a report to the Congress at the 
end of every 6 months, pursuant to this 
act? 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr, Speaker, that 
was put in so the Congress could have a 
complete check on any and all adjust- 
ments or compromises and would be able 
to see just what was going on under the 
terms of the act. In other words, we 
want to keep a check on the administra- 
tion of this act. 

Mr. COLE of New York. I think that 
is a highly laudable objective. May I 
inquire if the Secretary of Agriculture is 
directed by the provisions of existing law 
in other matters to submit reports to the 
Congress, and if so, are those reports 
carefully studied by the gentleman’s 
committee when they are received? 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. I would say prob- 
ably that is true, but in this case where 
we are giving authority to adjust and 
compromise claims, although they are of 
small amounts, I believe that a report 
should be made to the Congress every 6 
months so we will know that the intent 
of the Congress is being carried out, with 
reference to the adjustments and com- 
promises, 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
with the assurance that the gentleman’s 
committee will study the reports as they 
come in, I see no reason why they should 
not be made, but if the reports are going 
to be submitted to the Congress for the 
purpose of being filed away and no at- 
tention paid to them, I see no reason 
then why they should be made. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
think the Committee on Agriculture 
would like to have the reports and I 
think the reports are going to be scru- 
tinized rather carefully. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I withdraw my reservation of objection. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I have another 
objection besides the one the gentleman 
from New York mentioned. In the first 
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place, according to the report, there are 
1,000,000 claims involved. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. There are a good 
many more claims than that. There are 
1,100,000 claims in connection with the 
old feed and seed loans, of an amount 
of $100 or less. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
gentleman is very frank. He does not 
intend to say that he wants the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to make a list with 
the names of over a million people on it 
and send it to the Congress? Look at 
the cost of the paper alone. All you 
would receive would be a list saying 
“John Jones, $20. Bill Smith, $5.” 
What good is a report such as that? 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Speaker, may 


I say to the gentieman from Missouri that 


these adjustments and compromises from 
their very nature, cannot be made over- 
night. I think it is very important for 
the Committee on Agriculture to keep 
an eye on the way this authority is be- 
ing exercised. If later on we feel that 
such a report can be dispensed with, I 
would be glad to recommend that. But 
certainly to begin with, to see how this 
authority is going to be exercised by the 
Governor of the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration and the Secretary of Agriculture, 
I think we should have that report. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Let me say further 
looking at the report—and I am taking 


_this from the report—let the Members 


of the House listen to this so that they 
will know what they are doing by unan- 
imous consent. The report itself says 
there are $165,000,000 involved. How 
about the farmers who borrowed the 
hundreds of millions of dollars as a re- 
sult of your vote and my vote, loaning 
money to them to buy seed during a 
great distress period? That great 
majority of farmers have paid their 
debt to the Government. Nobody can 
tell me there are a million or more farm- 
ers in this country today who are not 
able to pay a small loan to the United 
States Government. I think we are dis- 
criminating against the honest farmer 
who paid his indebtedness to the Gov- 
ernment, by relieving all these farmers. 
This is a precedent that could be followed 
later, if the time comes, which I hope it 
never will, when we will have to appro- 
priate money to allow the farmers to buy 
seed or something else, and they will say 
“What is the use to pay it back? In due 
time the Congress will relieve us of it.” 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Many of these 
loans were made in the drought-stricken 
areas. It was as much a relief proposi- 
tion as going to the aid of those who suf- 
fered by reason of floods in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley. 

Mr.HOPE. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. COCHRAN. I yield. 

Mr. HOPE, I want to say to the gen- 
tleman from Missouri that the fact there 
are a million accounts involved, does not 
mean there are a million farmers in- 
volved. There may be several accounts 
with one farmer. I do not think there 
are anything like a million farmers in- 
volved in this particular situation. Iam 
not sure of the exact number, but there 
are not anything like a million. 
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Mr. COCHRAN, The report says there 
are 1,700,000 separate accounts held by 
the Emergency Crop and Feed Loan Divi- 
sion. The word “separate” is used in the 
report. 

Mr. HOPE. As I understand it, if a 
man makes a loan one year, that is an 
account, The next year he makes 
another loan and that is another ac- 
count. In some cases these loans have 
been made to farmers in several different 
years during the drought period, and 
they were not able to make payment, or 
at least complete payment in any of those 
years. 

Mr. COCHRAN. The gentleman will 
not deny there are $165,000,000 in- 
volved? 

Mr. HOPE. No. “4 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. That is true, but 
we do not contemplate that there will be 
anything like $165,000,000 in losses. 

Mr. HOPE. Of the $165,000,000 I want 
to say that some of that money will never 
be collected. The Farm Credit Admin- 
istration believes that they will get more 
money if we give them this authority to 
compromise and settle this indebtedness 
than if they do not have that authority, 
and I think so, too. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr, FLANNAGAN, I yield. 

Mr. CASE. There is one other point 
that should be brought out and that is 
that this probably does not mean much 
more than relief in the way of procedure. 
At the present time these accounts, if un- 
collectible by the Department of Agricul- 
ture, are certified to the Department of 
Justice. The Department of Justice has 
authority to make compromises or dis- 
counts after the account has been re- 
solved to judgment, but it only makes 
those compromises when they have been 
recommended by the Department of Agri- 
culture. All this bill really does is to 
make it possible to negotiate those com- 
promises through the Department of 
Agriculture without resort to the process 
of sending them to the Department of 
Justice and resolving them to judgment, 
and adding costs to the account, throw- 
ing additional burdens on the Govern- 
ment as well as the farmer. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Is that statement 
correct, that the Department can com- 
promise them now, but that they have to 
go through the Department of Justice? 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. That is right. 
These small farmers cannot follow that 
procedure. On all claims of a thousand 
dollars and over they still have to go 
through the Treasury Department. 

Mr. COCHRAN. I will say to the gen- 
tleman from West Virginia, in view of 
the statement that if they are given per- 
mission to make these compromises they 
must go through the Department of Jus- 
tice and those over $1,000 must go 
through the Treasury, I will not object 
to the bill providing he will agree to 
strike out section 5. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. I hope the gentle- 
man will not insist upon striking out 
section 5. That is the section providing 
for the report. 

Mr. COCHRAN. The gentleman can 
get the information from the Department 
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of Agriculture any time he desires. Why 
require them to make a separate report 
every 6 months or every year? The re- 
sult will be they will have to set up a divi- 
sion to do nothing else. That means em- 
ployees and material. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. I yield. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I think this is a 
very good bill. I am glad the gentleman 
from Missouri is not going to object be- 
cause, as the gentleman from South Da- 
kota said, the Department of Justice now 
makes settlements but it can be only after 
judgment and then upon recommenda- 
tion of the Department of Agriculture. 
But “judgment” means machinery. The 
Department of Justice has to bring suit 
and go into court. Now this bill will 
mean the elimination of a trial and take 
a lot of work off the Department of 
Justice which it is now doing. 

Further, I believe this suggestion of the 


.gentleman from Missouri might well be 


adopted because reporting these settle- 
ments to Congress where they are under 
a certain amount stems to me to be un- 
necessary, for the committee can get 
that information itself. It seems to me 
the bill would be made stronger and more 
effective if the committee adopted the 
suggestion of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri, That is my view. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Very well; I will 
accept the gentleman’s suggestion. 

Mr. COCHRAN. In view of what the 
chairman says, I will withdraw my objec- 
tion. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the consideration of the bill? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I wish to ask the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia if this is not practically identical 
with the bill which passed this House 
in 1940? 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. That is right. I 
certainly hope there will be no objection 
to this bill, because it will do untold good 
to the farmers who just cannot pay. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I sincerely hope that no one will 
object to the consideration of this meas- 
ure today. 

Four years ago last June the House 
passed unanimously practically this 
same sort of legislation, then known as 
the Jones bill, but in reality my measure, 
as the gentleman from South Dakota 
[Mr. Case] explained on June 3, 1940: 

The bill under consideration, following a 
suggestion by the gentleman from Minnesota 
[Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN], as I understand it, 


will create what amounts to a statute of 
limitations, 


Mr. Speaker, allow me at this time 
to quote in part my remarks on June 3, 
1940, when this sort of legislation first 
passed the House. Today these same 
statements hold good: 


Iam sure that if the Members of this House 
could look into my files and see the hundreds 
of letters received by me entreating that 
something be done to remove this millstone 
from around the necks of farmers that there 
would be no objection. * * * I wonder 
how many of you here today know what dis- 
couragement it is to a family who are depend- 
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ing on a wheat, corn, hay, or any other crop 
for their bread and butter and clothes, to 
suddenly see the hot winds destroy and 
shrivel up these crops and leave this family 
practically destitute. The drought of 1934 
did this to thousands of the best farmers in 
America throughout the Middle West. They 
were forced to ask for aid. Do you, ladies 
and gentlemen of the House, think for 1 min- 
ute that these farmers enjoyed asking our 
Government for aid following this drought 
that they might keep their livestock alive? 


Mr. Speaker, in this bill today much of 
the huge amount of money involved was 
loaned to drought-stricken farmers in 
that era. These loans ought to have been 
considered direct relief at that time. 
This: legislation will permit the adjust- 
ment and compromising of these old 
debts, provided that the farmer has acted 
in good faith to try to meet his obliga- 
tions. Today the Government pays too 
many collectors to attempt to collect in- 
stallments on this relief granted by that 
same Government to distressed people. 
This legislation will remove these debts 
from the shoulders of those who have 
tried but are unable to meet these obliga- 
tions. I repeat, Mr. Speaker, that I hope 
there will be no objection to this bill and 
that it will remove the unfair treatment 
given the great Midwest in the years of 
the drought era. Relief was given mil- 
lions in the cities but the farmer was 
forced to give his note for feed with which 
to preserve his livestock so that our Na- 
tion need not hunger in the future. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I wish to suggest 
to the chairman of the Committee on 
Agriculture that the procedure already 
adopted amounts to practically the same 
thing as the procedure that would be 
adopted under this bill. The difference 
is that these poor farmers out there are 
sued and then they are put to the expense 
of employing counsel, 

Mr. FLANNAGAN, That is right. 

Mr. O’CONNOR. Then there is the 
additional expense of court costs which 
have to be added to the attorney’s fees. 

Mr, MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, S. 1688 
represents legislation which a number 
of us from the Middle West have been 
trying to have enacted for 5 or 6 years. 
It provides a reasonable and equitable 
method of adjusting, compromising, and 
settling the loans made to distressed 
farmers during the severest days of the 
droughts and the depression. 

Not only is it expected that S. 1688 will 
enable the Government to collect con- 
siderable amounts of money not now col- 
lectible but this bill provides an oppor- 
tunity to greatly reduce the existing 
administrative expense of servicing these 
loans. Actually, Mr. Speaker, more than 
1,100,000 separate accounts are involved 
in the idebtedness covered by this act 
and many thousands of these balances 
are for $10 or less. Passage of S. 1688 
is a step in the direction of reducing 
bureaucracy and of providing a just and 
equitable formula for bringing to final 
settlement these long overdue accounts 
which in the first instance were made to 
be of assistance to people suffering 
through no mismanagement of their own 
and through circumstances entirely be- 
yond their realm of control. It is an act 
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which deserves the support of the Con- 
gress and the country. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
Agriculture, hereinafter referred to as the 
Secretary, is hereby authorized and directed 
to compromise, adjust, or cancel indebted- 
ness arising from loans and payments made or 
credit extended to farmers under the provi- 
sions of the several acts of Congress or pro- 
grams enumerated in section 2: Provided, 
That the Secretary finds, after such investi- 
gation as he deems sufficient to establish the 
facts, that (1) said indebtedness has been 
due and payable for 5 years or more; (2) the 
debtor is unable to pay said indebtedness in 
full ‘and has no reasonable prospect of being 
able to do so; (3) the debtor has acted in 
good faith in an effort to meet his obligation; 
and (4) the principal amount of said in- 
debtedness is not in excess of $1,000. The 
Secretary is hereby further authorized at his 
discretion to cancel and discharge indebted- 
ness arising under said acts of Congress or 
programs when the amount of said indebted- 
ness is less than $10, or the debtor is de- 
ceased and there is no reasonable prospect 
of recovering from his estate, or his where- 
abouts has remained unknown for 2 years and 
there is no reasonable prospect of obtaining 
collection, or he has been discharged of the 
indebtedness in any proceeding under the 
act entitled “An act to establish a uniform 
system of bankruptcy throughout the United 
States.” The compromises, adjustments, or 
cancelatlons authorized by this section shall 
be effected through such agencies, upon such 
terms and conditions, and subject to such 
regulations, as the Secretary may prescribe, 
and the Secretary may delegate the exercise of 
any such powers and functions to such of- 
ficers or employees of the Department of 
Agriculture as he may designate. 

Sec. 2. The provisions of this act shall 
apply to any indebtedness of farmers arising 
from loans or payments made or credit ex- 
tended to them under any of the following 
acts or programs: (a) July 1, 1918 (40 Stat. 
635); March 3, 1921 (41 Stat. 1347); March 
20, 1922 (42 Stat. 467); April 26, 1924 (43 
Stat. 110); February 25, 1927 (44 Stat. 1245); 
February 28, 1927 (44 Stat., part II, 1251); 
February 25, 1929 (45 Stat. 1306), as amend- 
ed May 17, 1929 (46 Stat. 3); March 3, 1930 
(46 Stat. 78-79), as amended April 24, 1930 
(46 Stat. 254); December 20, 1930 (46 Stat. 
1032), as amended February 14, 1931 (46 Stat. 
1160); February 23, 1931 (46 Stat. 1276); 
January 22, 1932 (47 Stat. 5); March 3, 1932 
(47 Stat. 60); February 4, 1933 (47 Stat. 795); 
February 23, 1934 (48 Stat. 354); June 19, 
1934 (48 Stat. 1056); February 20, 1935 (49 
Stat. 28); March 21, 1935 (49 Stat. 50); April 
8, 1935 (49 Stat. 115); (Executive Order No. 
7305); Jaruary 29, 1987 (50 Stat. 5); and 
February 4, 1938 (52 Stat. 27); (b) Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act (of 1933); Bankhead 
Cotton Act of April 21, 1934, on account of 
the several cotton tax-exemption certificate 
pools; Jones-Connally Cattle Act of April 7, 
1934; Emergency Appropriation Act, fiscal 
year 1935, approved June 19, 1934; Kerr To- 
bacco Act of June 28, 1934, and Public Reso- 
lution No. 76, approved March 14, 1936; sec- 
tion 32 of the act of August 24, 1935, and 
related legislation; Supplemental Appropria- 
tion Act, fiscal year 1936; sections 7 to 17 of 
the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allot- 
ment Act; Sugar Act of 1937; sections 303 
and 381 (a) of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938 and related or subsequent legis- 
lation authorizing parity or price adjustment 
payments; title IV and title V of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938 and related leg- 
islation; any amendment to any of the fore- 
going acts heretofore and any other act of 
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Congress heretofore enacted authorizing pay- 
ments to farmers under programs adminis- 
tered through the Agricultural Adjustment 
Agency; (c) loans made by or through the 
Resettlement Administration or the Farm 
Security Administration out of funds appro- 
priated or made available by or pursuant to 
the following acts: April 8, 1935 (49 Stat. 
115); June 22, 1936 (49 Stat. 1608); February 
9, 1937 (50 Stat. 8); June 29, 1937 (50 Stat. 
352); the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act, 
July 22, 1937 (50 Stat. 522 et seq.); the Water 
Facilities Act of August 28, 1937 (50 Stat. 
869 et seq.); March 2, 1938 (52 Stat. 83, Public 
Res. No. 80); June 21, 1938 (52 Stat, 
809); June 30, 1939 (53 Stat. 927); June 26, 
1940 (Public Res. No. 88); flood-restora- 
tion loans, Second Deficiency Appropriation 
Act, 1943 (57 Stat. 537, 542); and subsequent 
Icgislation appropriating or making availabie 
funds for such loans; commodity loan, pur- 
chase, sale, and other programs of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation; and crop-insur- 
ance programs formulated pursuant to title 
V of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 
(the Federal Crop Insurance Act), and any 
amendment or supplement thereto hereto- 
fore or hereafter enacted. This act shall 
also apply to any indebtedness of farmers 
evidenced by notes or accounts receivable, 
title to which has been acquired in the liqui- 
dation of loans to cooperative associations 
made under the provisions of the act of June 
15, 1929 (46 Stat. 11). 

Sec. 3. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, such amount 
as May be necessary to enable the Secretary 
to carry out the provisions of this act, and 
the current and subsequent appropriations 
to enable the Secretary to administer the 
respective acts of Congress or programs to 
which the aforesaid payments or loans or 
extensions of credit relate shall also be avail- 
able for the administrative expenses of carry- 
ing out this act. 

Src. 4. (a) Whoever makes any material 
representation, knowing it to be false, for the 
purpose of influencing in any way the action 
of the Secretary, or of any person acting 
under his authority, in connection with any 
compromise, adjustment, or cancelation of 
indebtedness provided for herein, shall, upon 
conviction thereof, be punished by a fine of 
not more than $1,000 or by imprisonment for 
not more than 1 year, or both. 

(b) No officer or employee of the United 
States, and no person to whom the Secretary 
may delegate any power or function under 
this act, shall accept any fee, commission, 
gift, or other consideration, directly or in- 
directly, for or in connection with any trans- 
action or business related to the compromise, 
adjustment, or cancelation of indebtedness 

*hereunder. Any person violating the fore- 
going provision shall, upon conviction there- 
of, be punished by a fine of not more than 
$1,000 or by imprisonment for not more than 
1 year, or both. 

Sec. 5. A complete report to Congress shall 
be submitted at intervals of 6 months of all 
settlements, cancelations, or adjustments au- 
thorized and completed pursuant to this act. 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. COCHRAN: Page 
6, line 8, strike out all of section 5. 


Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
committee accepts the amendment. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Frankly, Mr. Speaker, I should like to 
know why the gentleman from Missouri 
objects to having a report made on this 
matter from time to time. 
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Mr. COCHRAN. I may sey to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois that there are doz- 
ens and dozens of laws requiring various 
agencies of Government to make reports 
every 6 months or every year in refer- 
ence to the operation of some law. These 
reports come down here, the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD is full of them all the 
time; nobody ever looks at them when 
they do come down. When I was chair- 
man of the Committee on Expenditures 
they piled up in the committee room. 
Let us take the gentleman’s own State, 
a list of the sales of property at the Rock 
Island Arsenal, 5 inches thick, reporting 
sale of 2 dozen screws, £09 bolts, and all 
such stuff as that. Compiling such a list 
causes a lot of work and costs plenty of 
money. 

Mr. DIRKSEN, Just let me proceed 
for a moment. We go to the trouble 
every year of taking testimony on this 
item before the Appropriations Commit- | 
tee, quizzing the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration as to the disposition of these 
small loans that are 5 years old or older. 
Here comes a proposal to strike out the 
only section in the bill which would give 
us some kind of a report whether it is 
brief, skeletonized, or detailed, or any 
kind of report showing the disposition of 
probably a hundred millions or more of 
potential Government assets. That 
seems a very queer way to pursue the 
people’s business, and I am opposed to 
the amendment. 

Mr. CASE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE. Certainly, the gentleman 
does not mean that his committee will 
stop its practice of asking for this report 
every time they come up for hearing, 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Certainly not, but why 
should they not be mandated to make the 
report, because one must always struggle 
to get the information one wants as justi- 
fication for the item. 

Mr. McCORMACK, Will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I do not care 
what happens. I know the contents of 
the bill, as I do all bills. I think this is a 
good bill and, in my opinion, the gentle- 
man’s amendment strengthens the bill, 
A report can be obtained and commit- 
tees may get these reports. Let me say 
to the gentleman that I have no farmers 
in my district, but I would dislike very 
much to have a report come up from the 
Department of Agriculture with a list of 
farmers in my district with their names 
broadcast and made a permanent record 
for all time of a settlement, because that 
to some extent is stigmatizing their 
names. The report has to include the 
names and addresses of all settlements. 
Furthermore, they are all small matters. 
This is not like calling for the ordinary 
report. It. is a small matter, involving 
small amounts so far as individuals are 
concerned, and it seems to me the com- 
mittee has control over the situation 
without requiring the Department to 
make a report in which the names and 
addresses of all person are included and 
a permanent record made for alltime, I 
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do not think the gentleman wants to go 
that far. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I may say to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts that this 
is the first time in my experience as a 
Member of this body that you can com- 
promise a claim owing the Government 
of the United States without the full 
details being made available at least to 
the people’s Representatives. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. COCHRAN. May I ask the 
gentleman how many times has the Ap- 
propriations Committee, of which he is a 
member, asked another committee of the 
House for some report that a depart- 
ment has filed? Do you not get your own 
facts when you look into this subject 
every year? 

Mr, DIRKSEN. Yes; but here you will 
have to go on a fishing expedition every 
time you want to find out what this is 
all about. That is too much of a chore 
within the limits of time that are im- 
posed upon the Members of this body. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I in- 
sist on the amendment. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, I shall 
want to be recorded in opposition to the 
amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. COCHRAN]. 

The question was taken, and the Chair 
being in doubt, the House divided, and 
there were—ayes 43, noes 32. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


FLOOD CONTROL, PUBLIC WORKS 


Mr. WHITTINGTON submitted a con- 
ference report and statement on the bill 
(H, R. 4485) authorizing the construc- 
tion of certain public works on rivers and 
harbors for flood control, and for other 
purposes. 


CONSENT CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call 
the next bill on the Consent Calendar. 


EXCHANGE OF LANDS, COLORADO 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5409) 
for the exchange of lands adjacent to 
the Pike National Forest, in Colorado. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the provisions of 
the act of March 20, 1922 (42 Stat. L. 465; 
U. 8. C., title 16, sec. 485), entitled “An act 
to consolidate national forest lands,” and the 
provisions of the act of February 28, 1925 
(43 Stat. L. 1090; U. S. C., title 16, sec. 486), 
entitled “An act to amend an act entitled 
An act to consolidate national forest lands’,” 
and acts amendatory thereto, are hereby ex- 
tended to include any suitable offered lands 
within township 11 south, range 69 west, 
sixth principal meridian, lying within the 
State of Colorado, adjacent to the Pike Na- 
tional Forest. Lands conveyed to the United 
States under this act shall, upon acceptance 
of title, become parts of the national forest 
nearest to which they are situated, and shall 
thereafter be subject to the laws, rules, and 
regulations applicable to said national forest. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


AMENDMENT TO SECTION 502 (a) OF THE 
AGRICULTURAL ORGANIC ACT OF 1944 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5566) 
to amend section 502 (a) of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Organic Act of 1944. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
reserving the right to object, in view of 
the fact that this bill would operate to 
cause the United States Treasury to sur- 
render certain annual income, I suggest 
that a member of the committee explain 
the bill. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLE of New York. I yield to the 
gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. I shall be glad to ex- 
plain it. 

This bill was introduced by the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. McCord] who 
has gone home to make arrangements for 
entering upon his duties as Governor of 
the State of Tennessee. Mr. McCorp 
consulted me about this matter and we 
went over it carefully. We also went over 
it with a representative of the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration. The situa- 
tion is this: When rural electrification 
began in the Tennessee Valley area, I or- 
ganized the first cooperative power asso- 
ciations in my own district. The rest of 
the area followed our example and the 
Tennessee Valley Authority made loans 
to those associations to build rural power 
lines. Later, the R. E. A. was created, 
and all future loans were made through 
that agency. Recently a law was passed 
reducing the interest rate on those loans 
to 2 percent, and this bill simply permits 
those associations that have been bor- 
rowing through the Tennessee Valley 
Authority to switch those loans to the 
R. E. A. and get the T. V. A. out of the 
loaning business. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLE of New York. I yield to the 
gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. JENNINGS. The members of this 
association are, for the most part, farm- 
ers, are they not? 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes; practically all of 
them. 

Mr, JENNINGS. And these associa- 
tions carry the electricity out to the 
farms? And this bill puts these cooper- 
ative associations on the same interest 
rate as is enjoyed by all others? 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes; and this bill is to 
allow the loans to be refunded out of 
what is known as the carry-over fund. 
It will not hamper the extension of rural 
electrification in any way. 

We took this matter before the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and had the Solici- 
tor of the Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration present. He assured the com- 
mittee that it could be taken care of 
out of what they call the carry-over 
funds that are now in their hands be- 
cause of the fact that we do not have the 
material for the necessary extension to 
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absorb it. It will not hamper the Rural 
Electrification Administration or any co- 
operative power association throughout 
the country in extending its lines. If it 
did, I would not want it to pass. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Will the gen- 
tleman point out the difference in the 
interest rates? 

Mr. RANKIN. The T. V. A. is charg- 
ing, I believe 3½ percent. Last year, by 
an act of Congress, signed by the Presi- 
dent, we reduced the interest rate to all 
of the R. E. A. cooperatives to 2 percent. 
This merely gives these cooperative 
power associations in that area the ben- 
efit of that law and enables the T. V. A. 
to get out of the loaning business. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Did I under- 
stand the gentleman correctly to ‘say 
that the T. V. A. interest rate was 1½ 
percent? 

Mr. RANKIN. Three and one-half 
percent. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Can the gen- 
tleman advise us of the difference in rey- 
enue to T. V. A. by reason of the ex- 
change of this indebtedness over to 
R. E. A.? 

Mr. RANKIN. I can give the gentle- 
man the figure. These cooperative 
power associations, of course, are situ- 
ated in the seven States in the T. V. A. 
area. The amount of the loans involved 
is $2,808,590.77. So far as the interest 
rate is concerned, that would simply 
mean a difference to these farmers of 114 
percent interest. 

Mr. COLE of New York. I withdraw 
my reservation, Mr, Speaker, 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Reserving the right 
to object, Mr. Speaker, the gentleman is 
speaking about the R. E, A. co-ops now? 

Mr. RANKIN. The cooperative power 
associations; yes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Are those who oper- 
ate the cooperatives Federal officials? 

Mr. RANKIN. No; they are local 
people. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Where do they get 
the money to pay them? 

Mr. RANKIN. To pay them what? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. To pay the officers 
who are running the co-op—to pay the 
local officers. 

Mr. RANKIN. They get it out of the 
revenue from the sale of the electricity. 
The power consumers pay it. 

Mr, HOFFMAN. Where do they get 
their authority? Who elects the officers 
of the organization? 

Mr. RANKIN. The members of the 
cooperative power associations elect 
these officials. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Are they in any way 
connected with the Federal Government? 

Mr. RANKIN. No; except through 
these loans, 

Mr. HOFFMAN. We loan them the 
money? 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN, How is it that those 
officers take active part in a campaign? 

Mr. RANKIN. They have never taken 
a active part in a campaign where I 

ve. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Yes; they do in 
Michigan, One of them ran ads this last 
campaign in the Fourth Congressional 
District. They ran ads and signed them, 
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For instance, Otis Klett, one of the offi- 
cers of the co-op, ran ads stating in sub- 
stance T was keeping 50,000 women 
chained to the washtub, though in the 
preceding sentence he said they could 
not get material because of the war. 
Where does he get any authority for 
that? 

Mr. RANKIN. That certainly was not 
done by these cooperative power associa- 
tions involved in this measure. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Surely that was not 
a Tennessee farmer. They do not play 
politics. They are so busy making a liv- 
ing they would not do that. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The southerners 
have shoved many of the southern voters 
up to the northern districts and they 
have taken Federal jobs and money up 
there, and they bring with them from 
the South these ideas of political ma- 
nipulation. We just do not like it. 

Mr. RANKIN. The ones we send up 
there do not farm. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. That is right. They 
live on the Federal pay roll. I accept 
the correction. The gentleman has that 
right enough. But I just do not like to 
be caught supporting these organizations 
where the consumer’s money is taken 
away and used by the officials for po- 
litical purposes. 

Mr, RANKIN. I may say to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan that the coopera- 
tive power associations in his State are 
already getting the benefit of this low 
interest rate. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Yes, and I am get- 
ting the benefit of the political propa- 
ganda they put out, and I do not like it. 
Do I have to come in and vote to give 
those fellows more money before they 
will lay off of me? Or do I have to vote 
to give them loans so they can engage in 
political campaigns? 

Mr. RANKIN. The gentleman will 
not be giving those cooperative power 
associations, about which he complains, 
anything. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. We lend them 
money. They could not do business if 
we did not lend them Federal money. 
And as creatures of the Federal Gov- 
ernment they have no business carrying 
on political campaigns. 

Mr. RANKIN. That is already loaned 
to the cooperative power associations of 
Michigan, and they can get more if they 
want it. This bill is simply to do what 
we think is justice to the cooperative 
power associations in the Tennessee Val- 
ley area. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Iam going to object 
to the consideration of this bill now 
unless I find out more about it. 

Mr. RANKIN. I shall be glad to give 
the gentleman any information he 
wants on the subject. 

Mr. JENNINGS. This relates to the 
farmers of Tennessee. I am certain 
they never interfere in any political con- 
troversy affecting my friend from Mich- 
igan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. They do not do that 
in Tennessee? 

Mr. JENNINGS. They do not do that 
in Tennessee. I will go their bond if 
necessary to protect my friend. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The gentleman has 
been talking of those Tennessee election 
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officials stealing the votes down there. 
He means they were not R. E. A. fellows? 

Mr. JENNINGS. No; of course they 
were not. Those are men who love dark- 
ness rather than the light, because their 
deeds are evil. These are just a good 
honest-to-goodness bunch of over-all 
farmers. I hope the gentleman will not 
object. 

We have another reason. This is 
sponsored by the incoming Governor of 
Tennessee, one of the mildest-mannered 
and one of the finest men who ever 
served in this House. 

Mr. RANKIN. When a Tennessee Re- 
publican says that about a Tennessee 
Democrat, the gentleman from Michigan 
ought to be satisfied. 

This measure also affects farmers in 
Mississippi, Alabama, and Georgia. 

Mr. JENNINGS. I just hope the gen- 
tleman will not object. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. All I am afraid of is 
that the gentleman from Mississippi has 
been tampering with this gentleman 
from Kentucky in some way. 

Mr. JENNINGS. No, he has not. I 
hope the gentleman will not do that. I 
will join him the first time he wants to 
throw a monkey wrench in any improper 
proposal. This is a just proposal, and 
means much to these Tennessee farmers. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I want to know about 
this. These P. A. C. fellows have plenty 
of money. Your Democratic Party has 
been taken over by Sidney Hillman and 
I do not want Sidney getting the benefit 
of Federal money or agencies to use 
politically. 

Mr. RANKIN. Not my Democratic 
Party; wait a minute, be careful. Do not 
say that. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Speaker, I reluc- 
tantly call for the regular order. If the 
gentleman will show some inclination to 
want to bring this to a termination I 
will not insist upon it, but we have to get 
along with the call of the calendar. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. We just think we 
ought to have a little time. If the gen- 
tleman had had this political propaganda 
against him—I have heard the gentle- 
man on the Labor Committee yell his 
head off about the activities of the 
P. A.C. On top of the P. A. C. I do not 
want the Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration working together in politics. 

Mr. BARDEN. If the gentleman 
wants to discuss the bill, all right; other- 
wise I shall have to call for the regular 
order. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I wish the gentle- 
man would not intimidate me that way. 

Mr. KEAN. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, may I ask the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi a question about 
the bill? 

I note here there seems to be a change 
in the basic law. The present law reads 
that all loans shall be self-liquidating for 
the period of not to exceed 25 years, and 
this changes it to 35 years. 

Mr. RANKIN. That merely complies 
with the law we passed last year. 

Mr. KEAN. That refers only to these 
specific ones, to comply with the law we 
passed last year? 

Mr. RANKIN. That is right. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Reserv- 
ing the right to object, Mr. Speaker, just 
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to be sure that I get this straight, all this 
legislation does is provide that these peo- 
ple have the same interest rate as the 
great bulk of the people who are in- 
volved in R. E. A.? 

Mr. RANKIN. That is right. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. It has 
nothing to do with whether it is too high 
a rate or too low a rate. But there is no 
reason why these Tennessee farmers 
should be left paying 342-percent inter- 
est while the rest of the people are en- 
joying a 2-percent rate. 

Mr RANKIN. That is right. 

This is a just measure, and I hope 
there will be no objection to it. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 502 (a) of 
the Department of Agriculture Organic Act 
of 1944 (Public Law 425, 78th Cong.) is 
amended to read as follows: 

“Src. 502. (a) Section 4 of the Rural 
Electrification Act of 1936, as amended 
(7 U. S. C. 901-914), is amended to read as 
follows: 

“Sec. 4. The Administrator is authorized 
and empowered, from the sums hereinbefore 
authorized, to make loans to persons, corpo- 
rations, States, Territories, and subdivisions 
and agencies thereof, municipalities, peoples’ 
utility districts and cooperative, nonprofit, 
or limited-dividend associations organized 
under the laws of any State or Territory of 
the United States, for the purpose of financ- 
ing the construction and operation of gen- 
erating plants, electric transmission and dis- 
tribution lines or systems for the furnishing 
of electric energy to persons in rural areas 
who are not receiving central station service, 
and loans, from funds available under the 
provisions of sections 3 (d) and 3 (e) but 
without regard to the 10-percent limitation 
therein contained, to cooperative associations 
for the purpose of enabling said cooperative 
associations to discharge or refinance long- 
term debts owed by them to the Tennessee 
Valley Authority on account of loans made 
or credit extended under the terms of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority Act of 1933, as 
amended: Provided, That the Administrator, 
in making such loans, shall give preference 
to States, Territories, and subdivisions and 
agencies thereof, municipalities, peoples’ 
utility districts, and cooperative, nonprofit, 
or limited-dividend associations, the projects 
of which comply with the requirements of 
this act. Such loans shall be on such terms 
and conditions relating to the expenditure 
of the moneys leaned and the security there- 
for as the Administrator shall determine and 
may be made payable in whole or in part out 
of the income: Provided further, That all 
such loans shall be self-liquidating within a 
period of not to exceed 35 years, and shall 
bear interest at the rate of 2 percent per 
annum; interest rates on the unmatured and 
unpaid balance of any loans made pursuant 
to this section prior to the effective date of 
this amendment shall be adjusted to 2 per- 
cent per annum, and the maturity date of 
any such loans may be readjusted to occur 
at a date not beyond 35 years from the 
date of such loan: And provided further, 
That no loan for the construction, operation, 
or enlargement of any generating plant shall 
be made unless the consent of the State 
authority having jurisdiction in the premises 
is first obtained. Loans under this section 
and section 5 shall not be made unless the 
Administrator finds and certifies that in his 
judgment the security therefor is reasonably 
adequate and such loan will be repaid within 
the time agreed.“ 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
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time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


VIRGINIAN RAILWAY CO. 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1801) to 
authorize the Secretary of the Navy to 
convey to the Virginian Railway Co., a 
corporation, for railroad-yard-enlarge- 
ment purposes, a parcel of land of the 
Camp Allen Reservation at Norfolk, Va. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Navy is hereby authorized to convey to 
the Virginian Railway Co., a corporation 
upon such terms and conditions as he may 
prescribe, all right, title, and interest of the 
United States of America in and to a strip 
or parcel of land of the Camp Allen Reserva- 
tion, Norfolk, Va., for the enlargement of its 
railroad yard, said parcel of land being more 
particularly described as follows: 

Beginning at point “C” on PW Drawing 
Numbered 10,545, on file in the Navy Depart- 
ment, which point is north forty-nine de- 
grees forty-four minutes west and three 
hundred and twenty feet more or less distant 
from the center line of the Seventh Avenue 
entrance into Camp Allen and is on the 
present right-of-way line of the Virginian 
Railway Co.; thence north fifty-four degrees 
twenty-six minutes thirty seconds west two 
hundred and forty-three and sixty-four one- 
hundredths feet, more or less, to point “D”; 
thence north forty-nine degrees forty-four 
minutes west one thousand and fifty-six and 
seventy-one one-hundredths feet, more or 
less, to point E“; thence north sixty-five 
degrees nineteen minutes fourteen seconds 
west three hundred and seventy-three and 
nine one-hundredths feet, more or less, to 
point. “A”; thence to the right along the arc 
of a curve having a radius of six hundred and 
two and eighty one-hundredths feet, more 
or less, for a distance of three hundred and 
eighty-six and thirty-two one-hundredths 
feet, more or less, to point “B”; thence south 
forty-nine degrees forty-four minutes east 
one thousand two hundred and ninety-nine 
and fifty-five one-hundredths feet, more or 
less, to the point of beginning; containing all 
told ninety-three one-hundredths acre, more 
or less, situated in Norfolk, Va. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read a third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


BISMARCK INDIAN SCHOOL, NORTH 
DAKOTA 


The Clerk called the bil] (S. 209) au- 
thorizing the conveyance of certain prop- 
erty to the State of North Dakota. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the act of June 25, 
1938 (52 Stat. 1173), is hereby amended to 
read as follows: 

“That the Secretary of the Interior be, and 
he is hereby, authorized to grant and con- 
vey to the State of North Dakota, for military 
and defense purposes, fee simple title to all or 
any part of the lands and improvements com- 
prising the Bismarck Indian School plant. 
In any such grant, there shall be reserved to 
the United States the right to construct and 
operate over the property granted canals, 
ditches, transmission lines, and facilities in- 
cidental thereto that may be constructed in 
connection with Federal projects for the irri- 
gation of land.” 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table, 
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MISSOURI RIVER BASIN 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4795) 
to authorize the undertaking of the in- 
itial stage of the comprehensive plan for 
the conservation, control, and use of the 
water resources of the Missouri River 
Basin. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. Speaker, it is evident 
this is too important a matter to consider 
on the Consent Calendar. Therefore, I 
ask unanimous consent that the bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman withhold his request? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 


AMENDING FACT FINDERS ACT 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4808) 
to amend the Fact Finders Act. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
in view of the fact that the report accom- 
panying this bill does not comply with the 
rules of the House, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill be passed over without 
prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 


AMENDING SECTION 2 OF THE CIVIL 
SERVICE RETIREMENT ACT 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 198) to 
amend further section 2 of the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act, approved May 29, 
1930, as amended. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I reserve the right to object, in order to 
ask the chairman of the Committee on 
the Civil Service to briefly explain this 
measure for the information of the Mem- 
bers of the House. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, this 
bill deals with two groups of employees 
of the Government, one, those who may 
continue in the service of the Govern- 
ment after they have reached retire- 
ment age and who have elected upon re- 
tirement to divide their annuity with 
some dependent, and the other, a group 
comprising employees who having once 
retired are reemployed. The only pur- 
pose of this bill is to protect the widow 
or other beneficiary named when the 
employee elects to divide his annuity. 
The actuaries tell us it will not cost any 
more money and it will help us to retain 
in the service of the Government and to 
bring back into the service of the Gov- 
ernment people who are capable of con- 
tinuing to do a good job during this 
emergency. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I withdraw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER protempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: ; 

Be it enacted, ete., That paragraph (b) of 
section 2 of the Civil Service Retirement Act 
approved May 29; 1930, as amended, is amend- 
ed by striking out the period at the end of 
the first sentence and inserting in lieu thereof 
a colon and adding the following: “Provided, 
however, That nothing in this act shall be so 
construed as td affect the rights of the 
annuitant’s beneficiary if the annuitant has 
been receiving or had elected and was other- 
wise entitled to a reduced annuity under 
section 4 (d) and dies while so reemployed or 
within 30 days after the termination of his 
reemployment, but all such rights shall con- 
tinue and may be enforced in the same man- 
ner as if the annuitant had not been re- 
employed: And provided further, That dur- 
ing such reemployment there shall be de- 
ducted and withheld from the salary, pay, 
or compensation of such employee at each 
pay period a proportionate amount of the 
annual difference between the life annuity 
to which the employee would have been en- 
titled and the reduced annuity elected by 
the employee. The amounts so deducted and 
withheld shall be deposited in the Treasury 
of the United States to the credit of civil- 
service retirement and disability fund.” 

Sec. 2. The amendment made by the first 
section of this act shall be effective as of 
January 1, 1940. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 11, after the word “reem- 
ployed”, insert “or continued in the service.” 

Page 2, line 1, after the word “reemploy- 
ment“, insert “or continuation.” 

Page 2, line 4, after the word “reemployed”, 
insert the words “or continued.” 

Page 2, line 5, after the word “reemploy- 
ment”, insert the words “or continuation.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


CIVIL SERVICE RETIREMENT ACT 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1481) to 
amend further the Civil Service Retire- 
ment Act, approved May 29, 1930, as 
amended. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
reserving the right to object, will the 
oo from Georgia explain the 
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Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be re- 
committed to the Committee on the Civil 
Service. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 


INCREASES IN BACK WAGES FOR CERTAIN 
EMPLOYEES OF THE ALASKA RAILROAD 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4709) 
to authorize increases in wages for cer- 
tain employees of the Alaska Railroad 
for services rendered from May 1, 1943, 
to September 30, 1943, inclusive. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That for services ren- 
dered by employees of the Alaska Railroad 
in Alaska during the period May 1, 1943, to 
September 30, 1943, inclusive, increases in 
wages over the amounts or rates paid during 
said period in accordance with the then cur- 
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rent wage schedule, are hereby authorized in 
amounts sufficient to establish the follow- 
ing rates of pay per hour: Conductor, $1.378; 
baggageman, $1.221; brakeman, $1.194; loco- 
motive engineer, $1.43; locomotive fireman, 
$1.221; -yard conductor, $1.518; yard brake- 
man, $1.334; yard locomotive engineer, $1.57; 
yard ld6comotive fireman, $1.361; hostler— 
terminal, $1.24; hostler—road, $1.184; hostler 
helper, $0.995; engine watchman, $0.944; and 
engineer-hostler, Fairbanks, $1.486. 

Sec. 2. That for services rendered during 
the period May 1, 1943, to September 30, 
1943, inclusive, by hourly and per diem em- 
ployees of the Alaska Railroad in Alaska, 
other than those specified in section 1, but 
not including longshoremen and Eska Mine 
employees, increased in wages over the 
amounts or rates paid during said periods in 
accordance with the then-current wage 
schedule are hereby authorized as follows: 
For hourly employees, 15 cents per hour and 
for per diem employees, $1.20 per day. 

Sec. 3. The said increases in wages shall be 
computed in accordance with the regular 
practice of the Alaska Railroad during that 
period, and the funds of The Alaska Railroad 
shall be available for the payment thereof. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


On page 2, line 10, strike out the word 
“increased” and insert “increases.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


OMISSION OR DEFERMENT OF FIVE-YEAR 
VALUATION OF CIVIL-SERVICE RETIRE- 
MENT FUND, FOR DURATION 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5571) 
to omit or defer the required 5-year val- 
uation of the civil-service retirement and 
disability fund for the duration of the 
present war and for 1 year thereafter. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 16 of the 
Civil Service Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, 
as amended, be further amended by the 
addition of the following paragraph: 

“The required 5-year valuation of the civil- 
service retirement and disability fund may 
be omitted or deferred in the discretion of 
the Civil Service Commission for the dura- 
tion of the present war and for 1 year there- 
after.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


FOREIGN SERVICE OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5474) 
to enable the Department of State, pur- 
suant to its responsibilities under the 
Constitution and statutes of the United 
States, more effectively to carry out its 
prescribed and traditional responsibili- 
ties in the foreign field; to strengthen 
the Foreign Service permitting fullest 
utilization of available personnel and 
facilities of other departments and agen- 
cies and coordination of activities abroad 
of the United States under a Foreign 
Service for the United States unified 
under the guidance of the Department 
of Siate. 


to 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 
Mr. KEAN. Mr. Speaker, reserving 


the right to object, I would like to ask 


the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Btoom], the distinguished chairman of 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs, how 
much this would cost? There seems to 
be considerable change in the status of 
the Foreign Service. The report no- 
where states the cost. As the gentleman 
knows, we have an understanding that 
if a bill is going to cost a great deal of 
money we will not let it be passed by 
unanimous consent, 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, I will say 
to the gentleman I do not believe anyone 
can say at this time what it will cost for 
this reason: You all know the Foreign 
Service branch of the State Department 
has been disorganized on account of the 
war. This bill allows the State Depart- 
ment to reclassify the people they have 
there and bring in new people. The 
present State Department rules and reg- 
ulations are that if there are 7 or 8 or 10 
clerks in one class, they cannot take out 
one or two who are efficient and raise 
them without taking the entire group. 
This has been suggested by Mr. Stet- 
tinius. It simply allows the State De- 
partment to reorganize the personnel of 
its foreign service. We all know it is 
necessary after our State Department 
has been disorganized on account of the 
war to reorganize and bring efficiency 
into the Department. It is not so much 
how much it will cost as what we will 
get back out of it. 

Mr. KEAN. Of course, the gentleman 
knows that in any action which we take 
there is a question of what we get back 
out of it. We would not pass any legis- 
lation if we did not think we would get 
more out of it for the good of the coun- 
try than the money we are spending. 

Mr. BLOOM. That is right. 

Mr. KEAN. Did the gentleman’s com- 
mittee hold any hearings on this bill? 

Mr. BLOOM. Oh, yes. 

Mr. KEAN. Is this a unanimous re- 
port from the gentleman's committee? 

Mr. BLOOM. No. Let me explain. 
There was a bill introduced and there 
were some objections made. There was 
another bill infroduced and then a third 
bill, which is the bill now under consid- 
eration. There was a conference be- 
tween the gentleman from South Dakota 
(Mr. Munnpt] and the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Vorys] with Mr. G. Howland 
Shaw, Assistant Secretary of State. 
The gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. 
Mouwnpt] agreed to this after the special 
conference, and the Committee reported 
it out favorably, except that the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Vorys] claimed 
that one department of the Government 
should be discharged first. It had noth- 
ing to do with the bill at all. There was 
only one objection in the committee and 
that was on a minor matier. 

Mr. KEAN. It seems to me this bill 
is going to add a great deal to the cost, 
but perhaps it is justified. 

Mr, BLOOM. Oh, there is no ques- 
tion but that there will be additional 
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Mr. KEAN. Then, under our regula- 
tions, I think I shall ask that it go over. 

Mr. BLOOM. Well, this is a very im- 
portant matter as I have explained to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 

Mr. BLOOM. That would not do us a 
bit of good. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 


AMENDING THE MERCHANT MARINE ACT 
1936 


The Clerk called the bill, H. R. 5387, 
to amend sections 101 (a) and 212 (b) (2) 
of the Merchant Marine Act, 1926, as 
amended, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, this bill 
would confer very broad authority on 
the Maritime Commission with reference 
to a matter that is highly controversial, 
and one that, in my opinion, constitutes 
a national policy with reference to avia- 
tion, and one that properly should be 
decided by the Congress itself. 

Therefore I object. 


CHANGING TERM OF DISTRICT COURT 
FOR THE DISTRICT OF NORTH DAKOTA 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1898) to 
amend section 99 of the Judicial Code, 
as amended, so as to change the term of 
the District Court for the District of 
North Dakota at Minot, N. Dak. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 99 of the 
Judicial Code, as amended, is amended by 
striking out the words “at Minot on the 
second Tuesday in April” where they appear 
in the fourth sentence thereof, and inserting 
in lieu thereof the words “at Minot on the 
first Tuesday in October.” 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


TO INCORPORATE THE REGULAR 
VETERANS ASSOCIATION 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4425) 
to incorporate the Regular Veterans As- 
sociation. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? z 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the following- 
named persons, to wit: William M. Floyd, 
1115 Fifteenth Street NW., Washington, D. C.; 
George A. Williams, 3626 Sixth Street South, 
Arlington, Va.; David R. Wolverton, 1115 
Fifteenth Street NW., Washington, D. C.; 
Charles A. Wickliffe, United States Soldiers’ 
Home, Washington, D. C.; Frank E. McCler- 
nan, 2917 Mosher Street, Baltimore, Md.; 
Arthur L. McLaughlin, 1337 Havana Street, 
Aurora, Colo.; Ellis L. Bubb, 1615 Church 
Street, Baltimore, Md.; and thelr associates 
and successors are hereby created a body 
corporate of the name “Regular Veterans 
Association” (hereinafter referred to as the 
“corporation”). 

Src. 2. That the purpose of the corporation 
shall be: To promote loyal and unselfish 
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service to the United States of America and 
to bear true faith and allegiance to its 
Constitution; to assist in the promotion of 
adequate and efficient national defense; to 
maintain and extend the institution of 
American freedom of speech, press, and 
religion; and to serve active, retired, disabled, 
and honorably discharged personnel of the 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard, 
their widows, widowers, children, and other 
dependents, in accordance with the provi- 
sions of this charter. 

Sec. 3. Eligibility for membership in the 
corporation and the rights and privileges of 
members shall be determined according to 
the constitution and bylaws of the corpora- 
tion. 

Sec. 4. The persons named in section 1, or 
their successors, are hereby authorized to 
complete or revise the organization of the 
corporation by the selection of officers, the 
adcption of a constitution and bylaws, and 
the doing of such other acts as may be neces- 
sary for such purpose. 

Sec. 5. The corporation shall have per- 
petual succession and power— 

(a) To sue and be sued; 

(b) To take, hold, and dispose of such real 
and personal property as may be necessary 
for its corporate purposes; 

(e) To accept gifts, bequests, legacies, and 
devises which will further the corporate pur- 


es; 

(d) To adopt and alter a corporate seal; 

(e) To adopt and alter its constitution 
and bylaws not inconsistent with law; 

(f) To use in carrying out the purposes of 
the corporation such emblems and badges 
as it may adopt; 

(g) To establish and maintain offices and 
branch offices for the conduct of the affairs of 
the corporation; 

(h) To establish, regulate, or discontinue 
subordinate State and Territorial subdivi- 
sions and local units; and 

(i) To do any and all acts and things 
necessary and proper to carry into effect the 
objects and purposes of the corporation. 

Sec. 6. Said corporation and its State and 
local subdivisions shall have the sole and 
exclusive right to have and to use in carrying 
out its purposes the name “Regular Veterans 
Association” and the sole and exclusive right 
to the use of its corporate seal, emblems, and 
badges as adopted by said corporation. 

Sec. 7. The right of the Congress of the 
United States to alter, amend, or repeal this 
act is expressly reserved. 

Sec. 8. The corporation may acquire any 
or all of the existing assets of the organiza- 
tion known as Regular Veterans Associa- 
tion upon discharging or satisfactorily pro- 
viding for the payment and discharge of all 
its liabilities. 

Sec. 9. The said corporation shall, on or 
before the Ist day of January each year, make 
and transmit to the Congress a report of its 
proceedings for the preceding calendar year, 
including a full and complete report of its 
receipts and expenditures. 

Sec. 10. The provisions of this act shall 
take effect on the filing in the office of the 
recorder of deeds of the District of Columbia, 
of affidavits signed by the incorporators 
named in section 1, or their successors, to the 
effect that the corporation of the District 
of Columbia known as the Regular Veterans 
Association has been disselved in accordance 
with law, but only if such affidavits are filed 
within 90 days after the date of the enact- 
ment of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be Merion 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 

NAME OF THE COLORADO-BIG 
THOMPSON TUNNEL 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1571) to 
provide that the transmountain tunnel 
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constructed in connection with the 
Colorado-Big Thompson project shall be 
known as the Alva B. Adams tunnel. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the transmountain 
tunnel constructed in connection with the 
Colorado-Big Thompson reclamation project 


shall hereafter be known as the Alva B. 
Adams tunnel. 


The bill was ordered to be read a 
third time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


TERM OF OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR OF 
PUERTO RICO 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5570) 
to provide that the term of office of the 
Governor of Puerto Rico shall expire 60 
days from the enactment of this act and 
at the end of each 4-year period there- 
after. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


TO AMEND CIVIL SERVICE RETIREMENT 
ACT 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4683) to 
amend the Civil Service Retirement Act 
approved May 29, 1930, as amended, so as 
to exempt annuity payments under such 
act from taxation. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I cannot conceive any 
good reason why retired civil-service em- 
ployees should not pay income taxes on 
their retirement income, everybody else 
in the country does pay on income irre- 
spective of whether they have reached 
the usual retirement age of civil-service 
employees or not, and irrespective of the 
size of their incomes if above exemptions. 
Everyone else has to pay a tax except 
on that amount specifically exempted by 
law. So it seems to me these employees, 
many of whom receive rather large re- 
tirement annuities, ought at least to pay 
the Federal income tax on their annui- 
ties. I can conceive no reason why that 
should not be true, but if the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. RAMsSPECK] is in posi- 
tion to give other facts than those stated 
in the report of his committee indicating 
why he thinks it ought to be done, which 
report states it ought to be done merely 
because certain other types of recipients 
of Federal benefits have been accorded 
similar consideration, I should like to hear 
him state what the facts are. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Ress] is the 
author of the bill. I will ask him to ex- 
plain it. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I 
may say to the gentleman from Georgia 
that under the present law the veterans’ 
pensions are specifically exempted, also 
payments under Social Security Act are 
exempted, likewise payments under the 
Railroad Retirement Act are exempted. 
These funds are funds that are paid by 
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the Federal Government to Federal em- 
ployees, but nevertheless they are funds 
to which these employees contributed. 
They are simply getting their own money 
back plus the contribution that goes with 
it from the Government. I may say to 
the gentleman from Georgia that most of 
these payments are made to individuals 
who do not receive much income except 
these payments from the Federal Govern- 
ment under retirement funds which they 
have contributed. It seems to me if these 
other groups are entitled to this con- 
sideration, then the employees who are 
retired because of age are entitled to be 
treated in the same manner, especially 
when a good share of the payment is 
really a refund. 

Mr. TARVER. I think we should con- 
sider the cases of these Federal employees 
who seek the benefit of this proposed leg- 
islation upon their own basis. The fact 
that Congress may have accorded similar 
exemptions to other types of beneficiaries 
of Federal legislation should not control 
our action here. 

Does the gentleman think that when 
a Federal employee has a good job under 
the Federal Government receiving, let us 
say, $4,000 a year for 30 or 35 years, re- 
tires and receives a large retirement an- 
nuity, part of which is paid from Federal 
Government funds and only part by him- 
self, that he ought not to pay any income 
tax, although the farmer in the gentle- 
man’s district who has reached the age, 
let us say, of 65, or 70, or 75, and earns 
only $1,500 a year has to pay a Federal 
income tax? Can the gentleman justify 
exempting the Federal employee who is 
so much more fortunately placed and 
still levying a tax on his farmer con- 
stituent? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I may say to the 
gentleman that I appreciate his views, 
but we are only equalizing a situation. 
So far as the farmer is concerned he is 
paying more than his share of taxes right 
now, but a good share of the money re- 
ceived by the retired Federal employee is 
pis own money that is being paid back to 

im. 

Mr. TARVER. Does the gentleman 
mean to say that the farmer’s money 
is not the farmer’s own money? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Not at all; of 
course it is his own money. I mean 
money he paid into the Government. In 
order to get this money out these Federal 
employees have to pay part of their sal- 
ary to the Government while they are 
employed and it is later paid back to 
them in annuities. Imay say to the gen- 
tleman if a farmer pays money into the 
Federal Government and it is refunded 
to him, certainly he should not pay a 
tax on it. > 

Of course, Federal employees are well 
treated. Many of them are well paid for 
the services they perform compared with 
farmers and many others. It just seemed 
to me that since Congress saw fit to pro- 
vide the relief to the other groups I have 
mentioned, then it would be equitable to 
include this group, who, generally speak- 
ing, receive very moderate payments 
from funds to which they themselves 
contributed. Almost all of these people 
are past age of employment. If Con- 
gress made error in other instances, then 
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perhaps it is a problem that ought to be 
reconsidered. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Speaker, I think 
the gentleman fails totally to justify this 
legislation, and I object. 


RECOGNITION OF OUTSTANDING SERVICE 
RENDERED BY FIELD MARSHAL SIR 
JOHN DILL 


The Clerk called House Joint Reso- 
lution 317, recognizing the outstanding 
service rendered to the United States 
by Field Marshal Sir John Dill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the joint 
resolution? 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
reserving the right to object, and I shall 
not object, now that the bill has reached 
this stage of the legislative processes, I 
am curious to inquire of the chairman 
of the Committee on Foreign Affairs if 
it is a matter of policy for his commit- 
tee upon the decease of any person in 
this war, Whether American or foreigner, 
to pass a resolution of commendation? 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, I did not 
catch the gentleman’s question. 

Mr. COLE of New York, I would like 
to inquire if the gentleman’s committee 
has adopted any concerted policy with 
regard to the adoption of resolutions by 
the Congress commending persons of 
prominence in the military, naval, or 
civilian establishments, whether Ameri- 
can or foreigner, connected with this 
war? 

Mr. BLOOM. No. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Of course, 
there is no question about the quality of 
the service rendered by Sir John Dill, 
there is no question that nothing can be 
said about this resolution at the present 
time, but as the gentleman has pointed 
out to the House, this is the first time 
that the Congress has ever formally 
adopted a resolution memorializing the 
services of any individual, although in 
the future no doubt there will be other 
individuals who will have served as cred- 
itably, if not more so, as Sir John Dill. 
I think the Congress should not recog- 
nize these services to the extent of pass- 
ing formal resolutions of commendation, 
however meritorious the services may 
have been. To do so would require that 
the Congress do nothing else than con- 
sider such resolutions. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLE of New York. I yield to the 
gentlewoman from Massachusetts. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
General Marshall has sent this up, and 
Sir John Dill will be buried in the Ar- 
lington National Cemetery here in Wash- 
ington. It is a special case and no ob- 
jection has been made by anyone on the 
committee. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Then the 
House can be assured that the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs has not adopted a 
policy of sponsoring or recommending 
resolutions of this sort and that it is only 
because of very special circumstances 
that the resolution is presented today? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. This 
is a very special case. 

The SPEAKER. Is‘there objection to 
tue present consideration of the resolu- 
tion? 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the resolution, as follows: 

Whereas the Congress having been in- 
formed of the death of Field Marshal Sir 
John Dill, in Washington, D. C., on November 
4, 1944; and 

Whereas the Arlington National Cemetery 
has been chosen as the final resting place 
of this distinguished soldier; and 

Whereas as the senior British representa- 
tive on the Combined Chiefs of Staff, Field 
Marshal Sir John Dill, by his wisdom and 
devotion to the vital cause of British-Ameri- 
can military cooperation, rendered a great 
service to the United Nations: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, etc., That the outstanding serv- 
ice rendered to the United Nations by Field 
Marshal Sir John Dill be, and it hereby is, 
recognized by the American people and the 
Congress of the United States. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


AMENDMENT TO SECTIONS 4, 7, AND 17 
OF THE RECLAMATION ACT OF 1939 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4932) 
to amend sections 4, 7, and 17 of the 
Reclamation Project Act of 1939 (53 
Stat. 1187) for the purpose of extending 
the time in which amendatory contracts 
may be made, and for other related pur- 


poses. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present corsideration of the bill? 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I would like to ask 
the gentleman from Arizona end the 
gentleman from Idaho to explain this 
rather complicated bill, which seems to 
exempt certain authorities from paying 
taxes. 

Mr. COOPER. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. KEAN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. COOPER. My interest has been 
challenged by this bill and especially 
with respect to section 4, and I join with 
the gentleman from New Jersey in re- 
questing that those in charge of the bill 
kindly explain the reasons or purposes 
of section 4 of this bill. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield, in view of the fact 
that this is my bill, I might explain that 
an identical bill has already passed the 
Senate by unanimous consent. I refer 
to S. 1782. If this bill is passed, I shall 
ae to substitute S. 1782 for my own 

ill. 

While it would seem this bill is aimed 
to provide relief from a tax obligation, 
in our opinion the income-tax assess- 
ment is not a legal obligation, but only 
an asserted technical claim on surplus 
power revenues. The real aim of this 
bill is to clarify existing law and apply 
its principles equally to all projects. It 
is the spirit of the reclamation law that 

ower may be developed in connection 
with reclamation projects, and that, if 
so, the sale of such surplus power shall 
be used to reduce the cost of the water 
to the farmers. This reclamation proj- 
ect down in Arizona is, I believe, the 
125 first coming under the new law of 

Roosevelt Dam was begun in 1906 and 
finished in 1911. This project has grown 
from that day to this, but at the time it 
was organized there were no reclamation 
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district laws in the State of Arizona, be- 
cause Arizona had yet to obtain State- 
hood, being then a Territory. This proj- 
ect was organized as a water-users’ asso- 
ciation which was the only type feasible 
under the circumstances, Since that 
time many other projects have been or- 
ganized through these years and the 
basic law has been changed. It has been 
the purpose of the law all along to en- 
able the water users to get their water 
at the very cheapest rate possible, using 
surplus power revenue to lessen the cost 
of water to the farmers during those 
early years. 

We specifically exempt from taxation 
irrigation districts under section 101 of 
the Revenue Code today. Now, in this 
bill we are asking that these farmers on 
this project be exempted in the same 
way, because there is no difference in 
the spirit of the law between a water- 
users’ association and an irrigation proj- 
ect. We think that this enactment sim- 
ply clarifies existing law and frees these 
14,000 farmers in Arizona from a tax 
obligation whose validity we question. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield further, of course, 
the distinguished gentleman from New 
Jersey is a prominent member of the 
Committee on Ways and Means. I also 
have the honor of being a member of 
that committee. 

My interest was attracted by this pro- 
vision in section 4 of the pending bill, 
especially after examining the report of 
the committee. I invite attention to the 
statements contained in the committee 
report at the bottom of page 1: 

This language is believed to be declara- 
tory of the existing law affecting this project, 
as found in the general reclamation laws 
and the special statutes and contracts re- 
lating to the Salt River project, but is made 
necessary as clarifying legislation oy the 
misinterpretation placed upon the reclama- 
tion laws by the Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue in a case involving this project now 
pending in the United States Tax Court. 


So the passage of this bill, including 
section 4, means that the Congress would 
decide a tax question now pending in 
the Tax Court. I think that is a dan- 
gerous precedent for us to set here; for 
Congress to decide by legislation a ques- 
tion now pending in the Tax Court. 

Then I invite attention to the language 
appearing on page 3 of the committee 
report: 

This committee intends H. R. 4932 to cor- 
rect the misinterpretation placed by the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue upon the recla- 
mation law, and to put an end to the con- 
tention that the revenues of the Salt River 
project ever have been or are now subject to 
income tax. P 


The question is now pending in the 
Tax Court, and I question the feasibility 
of Congress deciding by this bill a ques- 
tion now pending in the court with re- 
spect to income tax. 

Mr. REED of New York. If the gentle- 
man will yield, if this were to go through 
in that form, Congress would just simply 
be deluged with that type of legislation 
after court decisions or when matters 
were pending in the courts. 

Mr. COOPER. That is my only pur- 
pose in calling the matter to the atten- 
tion of the House. Of course, my good 
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friend, the distinguished gentleman from 
Arizona, is author of the bill. There is 
no purpose on my part to interfere with 
the passage of his bill, except that I do 
think section 4 should be eliminated from 
the bill, because I do not believe we would 
be safe in establishing a precedent here 
to provide by law the decision that is to 
be made in a case pending in the Tax 
Court. 

Mr. MURDOCK. It is not my inten- 
tion to try a case before Congress in- 
stead of the court. Those farmers down 
there have paid or are paying for this 
finest reclamation plant which will be 
turned over to Uncle Sam and I hate 
to see them have a lawsuit to preserve 
it. I simply want to call attention to the 
fact that the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue has assessed taxes on them for 
power revenues and will collect unless 
this legislation is passed or unless the 
Government loses its case in that court. 
It means an expensive lawsuit for every- 
body and a doubtful gain for the Gov- 
ernment if it wins. Existing law is quite 
clear, as I see it. We are simply reaffirm- 
ing the intent of the original law by this 
enactment. 

Mr, COOPER. As I see it, the im- 
portant question here is this. The In- 
ternal Revenue Code imposes an income 
tax on me and I have to pay it unless 
Congress passes a law saying I do not 
have to pay it. This is a tax question. 
It is now pending in the Tax Court, and 
I think that is the place where the de- 
cision should be made. 

Mr, WHITE. May I say to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee and the gentleman 
on the other side that this legislation 
simply clears the way for the Govern- 
ment to obtain ownership and all the 
revenue from this power project. Under 
the original reclamation law, the cost of 
setting up a reclamation project was as- 
sessed’to the water users and the in- 
come from the sale of any electricity 
generated in connection with that proj- 
ect became the property of the district 
to be applied in paying for the construc- 
tion of the project; the Government re- 
tained nominal title as trustee to the 
project. This law clears the matter up 
so that when the obligations of the 
water users are completed the Govern- 
ment takes title, and receives all the 
revenue, not just the taxes but the en- 
tire sum of money that is paid in as rev- 
enue from the sale of power; all the 
revenue under the bil] will go to the 
Government. 

PHOENIX, ARIZ., December 10, 1944, 
The Honorable COMPTON I. WHITE, 
Chairman, Reclamation Irrigation Com- 
mittee, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Your Irrigation Committee has done a great 
service for the reclamation farmers in report- 
ing favorably on H. R. 4932. Hundreds of 
farmers like myself on the Salt River project 
are asking no privileges not enjoyed by other 
reclamation projects but we do feel that fail- 
ure to approve H. R. 4932 will take from us 
the protection that the reclamation law in- 
tends we should have in order to meet our 
construction-charge payments. 


T. J. HUGHES, 
TEMPE, ARIZ. 
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PHOENTX, ARIZ., December 11, 1944. 
The Honorable COMPTON WHITE, 

Chairman, Reclamation Irrigation Com- 
mittee, House of Representatives: 

I sincerely hope that the House passes H. R. 
4932. When this project was inaugurated we 
were advised by Reclamation Bureau that the 
cost would be prohibitive unless power was 
installed to help repay the Government and 
reduce water costs to a price that agriculture 
could pay. Twice in project history in spite 
of power revenues financial conditions have 
been so poor that we were barely able to 
meet our obligations; one time going so far 
as to pledge our farmers’ private notes with 
the R. F. C. It is not fair or equitable for 
another branch of the Government to assess 
us with income tax as we individually have 
enjoyed no dividends. All surplus power 
funds have gone first to repay the Govern- 
ment $9,000,000 and in part to pay the $25,- 
000,000 the farmers have invested for the 
general development of the project. 

SALT RIVER VALLEY WATER USERS 
ASSOCIATION, 
Lin B, ORME, President. 
PHOENIX, ARIZ., December 11, 1944. 
The Honorable COMPTON WHITE, 

Chairman, Reclamation Irrigation Com- 
mittee, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We are very hopeful that the House takes 
favorable action on H. R. 4932 at this ses- 
sion. Our project was organized as a private 
corporation before enactment of irrigation 
district laws but operate as a cooperative 
using revenues to repay Government and to 
keep costs of water service within range that 
farmers can afford to pay. No dividends have 
been paid in the past and will not be paid 
in the guture. Power installations made at 
suggestion of reclamation officials to assure 
repayment of costs. 

H. H. Wasser, 
Citrus Grower, Phoenix. 
PHOENIX, ARIZ., December 11, 1944. 
The Honorable COMPTON WHITE, 

Chairman, Reclamation Irrigation Com- 
mittee, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

I respectfully urge favorable action on 
H. R. 4932 at this session. Salt River Project 
was organized on fundamental basis that 
power and water be treated as one develop- 
ment and the income would not be taxed 
because the Reclamation Bureau agreed that 
the cost per acre would be higher than the 
farmers could pay unless assisted by sale of 
power. There have been no dividends, all 
power proceeds going to repay the Govern- 
ment and improve the project development. 

WALTER THALHEIMER, 
State Senator. 
PHOENIX, ARIZ., December 10, 1944. 
The Honorable COMPTON WHITE, 

Chairman, Reclamation Irrigation Com- 
mittee, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Farmers of this district comprising 10,000 
acres receiving water and power from Salt 
River project deeply appreciate the splendid 
work of your committee for the cause of recla- 
mation by reporting favorably on H, R. 4932. 


_ Urge further support of this bill so vital in 


clarifying reclamation law on our project. 
ELT AGRICULTURAL 
. IMPROVEMENT District No. 1, 
al F. C. HENSHAW, Secretary. 
PHOENIX, Arz., December 9, 1944. 
The Honorable COMPTON WHITE, 

Chairman, Reclamation Irrigation Com- 
mittee, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Together with all other Salt River project 
farmers I deeply appreciate your support of 
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H. R. 4932. The passage of this bill will re- 
new faith in our ability to continue our proj- 
ect as a successful reclamation effort. We 
urge your further strong support. 
B. F. REICHENBERGER. 
PHOENIX, ARIZ., December 9, 1944. 
The Honorable COMPTON WHITE, 

Chairman, Reclamation Irrigation Com- 
mittee, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

As representatives of bargaining unit Salt 
River project we greatly appreciate the aid 
you have given to reclamation farmers of this 
valley in your support of H, R. 4932, We are 
very hopeful of enactment of this bill. 

HAINES JACKSON, 
Business Agent, 
Local B-266, I. B. E. W., A.F. L. 


PHOENIX, ARIZ., December 9, 1944. 
The Honorable COMPTON WHITE, 

Chairman, Reclamation Irrigation Com- 
mittee, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Thank you for favorable report by your 
committee H. R. 4932. Approval of this bill 
by House will be a great help to reclamation 
and will give farmers of Salt River project 
protection in their efforts to liquidate their 
reclamation debts as intended when Reclama- 
tion Act was adopted. 

W. M. Scorr, 
President, Salt River Project, 
Agricultural Improvement and Power District. 


PHOENIX, Anz., December 9, 1944. 
The Honorable COMPTON WHITE, 

Chairman, Reclamation Irrigation Com- 
mittee, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We appreciate your great help to cause of 
reclamation through support of H. R. 4932. 
J. L. Dawson, 
President, New State Irrigation 
and Drainage District. 


PHOENIX, Anz., December 9, 1944. 
Hon. COMPTON WHITE, 

Chairman, Reclamation Irrigation Com- 
mittee, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Urgently request your aid in passing H. R. 
4932. This bill of vital importance, par- 
ticularly to all farmers and in general to all 
residents in the Salt River Valley. 

H. J. COERVER, 

President, First National Bank of Arizona, 


PHOENIX, ARIZ., December 9, 1944. 
Hon. COMPTON WHITE, 

Chairman, Reclamation Irrigation Com- 
mittee, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We urge your strong support for passage 
of House bill H. R. 4932. Passage of this bill 
is of utmost importance for the benefit of 
farmers of this area. Farming is the vital 
industry of the Salt River Valley and an over- 
whelming majority of the people in Phoenix, 
Ariz., and the Salt River Valley are strongly 
in favor of the passage of this bill. 

JOE C. HALDIMAN. 
VERLAND M. PALDIMAN. 
CHAS. G. SULIVAN, 
RALPH A. CASH, 


PHOENIX, ARIZ., December 9, 1944, 
The Honorable COMPTON WHITE, 

Chairman, Reclamation Irrigation Com- 
mittee, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.. 

Iam a pioneer of the Salt River project and 
appreciate with my neighbors the splendid 
help your eee Committee is giving us 
through support of H. R. 4932. We must have 
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the help that the passage of this bill will 
give if we are to continue as a successful 
project. e 

C. T. THOMPSON. 


Mr. MURDOCK. I call attention to 
the fact that title to the Roosevelt Dam 
and the four other storage dams, with all 
the accompanying power plants, rests in 
the United States and the sale of surplus 
power revenue goes to the repayment 
of that debt. It is not profit. The pres- 


ent worth of that plant, not counting. 


the land in the Salt River Valley, is be- 
tween $45,000,000 and $50,000,000. Less 
than $20,000,000 of that has been put up 
in the first place by the United States 
Government. Most of the money that 
has been put up by the Government has 
been repaid. That is being repaid—and 
the other bonded indebtedness—by the 
sale of power from these power plants. 
True, the farmers have been reducing 
their cost of water by applying the in- 
come from some of this surplus power 
sold, but that is true of all other irriga- 
tion projects. 

This particular project in Arizona, be- 
ing old and formed under a different 
law, comes into a special class and is be- 
ing discriminated against by this tax. 
Therefore, unless some relief is granted 
in this case, these 14,000 stockholders 
and farmers in the Salt River Valley will 
be assessed taxes which the law never 
intended they should be asked to pay. 

Mr. HARLESS of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, if the gentleman will yield, I just want 
to say to my colleague, the distinguished 
gentleman from Tennessee, that this is 
not truly a tax suit; this is merely clari- 
fying the position of an irrigation project. 

Mr. COOPER. But if it is not a tax 
suit, how did it get into the United States 
Tax Court? That is the only jurisdiction 
it has. 

Mr. HARLESS of Arizona. This hap- 
pens to be the oldest irrigation project 
in the United States. It was established 
before they had a reclamation law. 
Therefore, it was necessary that it be 
established as a private corporation. 
Now, all the other projects are getting 
exemption from taxation from the sale 
of power to apply to the cost of produc- 
ing and putting the water on the land, 
and, just because this project happens 
to have been established before they had 
the reclamation law, it is discriminated 
against. In other words, it is said that 
it is a private corporation, and they im- 
pose, or are attempting to impose, I 
think, contrary to the intent of the law, 
an income tax on it. This merely puts 
this project in the same class as all the 
other projects. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, practi- 
cally all I know about this matter is what 
I gather from the bill and the committee 
report on the bill. The report shows 
that, if this was an irrigation district 
like all the others, it would come under 
section 101 of the Internal Revenue Code. 
This is an irrigation association. There 
is a distinction, and the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue has assessed the tax. 
Now the question is pending im the Tax 
Court. I do not think it is safe for the 
Congress to step in and decide the ques- 
tion that is now pending in the Tax Court. 
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Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, the 
reason that the Arizona project is an as- 
sociation instead of a district is that it 
was organized back in 1903 at a time 
when Arizona was not yet a State, and we 
had no laws for the establishment of 
districts. I it were a district, it would be 
exempt, but it would not be to the interest 
of the association or the Government it- 
self for these farmers to reorganize as a 
district, 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Speaker, I think it 
is very clear that this bill should not be 
passed now and that it should be dis- 
cussed further by the gentlemen who are 
now discussing the bill on the floor. 
Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 


TRIBAL FUNDS OF THE UTE INDIANS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3507) 
to provide for the disposition of tribal 
funds of the Ute Indians or any of the 
tribes or bands of Utes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That notwithstanding 
any other provision of existing law, the tribal 
funds in the Treasury of the United States 
now on deposit or hereafter placed to the 
credit of any tribes or bands of the Ute In- 
dians, or jointly to the credit of any of 
such tribes or bands with other such tribes 
or bands or Indians other than Utes, shall 
to the extent of the interest of the particular 
Ute tribe or band therein be available with- 
out specific appropriation by Congress for 
such purposes as may be designated by the 
tribal council of any such tribe or band and 
approved by the Secretary of the Interior. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

On page 1, line 6, after the word “Indians”, 
insert “organized under the act of June 18, 
1934 (48 Stat. 984), as amended: 

On page 2, line 5, insert the following: 

“Sec. 2. Undistributed funds, now or here- 
after accrued to, or held in trust for, the 
joint benefit of more than one band or tribe 
of the Ute Indians, may be apportioned by 
the Secretary of the Interior to the respec- 
tive bands in such amounts as may be agreed 
upon by said bands or tribes, notwithstand- 
ing the provisions of any other existing stat- 
ute. The Secretary of the Interior may pre- 
scribe the manner in which such agreement 
of the bands or tribes shall be manifested.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table 


INDIANS OF FORT BERTHOLD RESERVA- 
TION, N. DAK. 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 338) for 
the relief of the Indians of the Fort 
Berthold Reservation in North Dakota. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
in view of the fact that certain depart- 
ment heads have registered opposition 
to the bill, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be passed over without prejudice. 
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The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


SHERMAN INSTITUTE, CALIFORNIA 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1580) to 
authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to dispose of certain lands heretofore 
acquired for the nonreservation Indian 
boarding school known as Sherman In- 
stitute, California. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, will the chairman of 
the committee explain this bill? 

Mr. O’CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from California [Mr. 
PuILirips] to explain the bill. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, Sher- 
man Institute owns three parcels of land, 
one immediately surrounding the build- 
ings; one of about 100 acres, which has 
been used up to this time for farming; 
and a small plot of about 10 acres which 
was bought for sewage disposal but never 
used for that purpose. The desire of the 
institute now is to sell the 100-acre plot 
and the 10-acre plot and use that money 
for the purchase of other land which is 
immediately available, and adjacent to 
the original property. It cannot be a 
direct exchange as one is privately owned 
and the other is owned by the institute. 
It must be done through purchase and 
sale as provided in this bill. 

I know of no objection to the bill on 
the part of anyone familiar with the cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, would the 
gentleman say that this is the regular 
procedure? This does not set a prece- 
dent? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I see no reason why 
it should set a precedent unless similar 
circumstances came up in which Govern- 
ment land was to be sold in order to 
purchase land which thereupon became 
Government land. I see no reason for 
this setting a precedent. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. This is not unusual 
procedure. 

Mr, JENSEN. It is not? It has been 
done before? 

Mr. O'CONNOR. It has been done be- 
fore. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. There is no other way 
in which the same results could be ac- 
complished. 

Mr. JENSEN. This does not give the 
Secretary of the Interior new authority? 

Mr, PHILLIPS. It does not. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Interior is hereby authorized in his dis- 
cretion and subject to such terms and con- 
ditions as he may prescribe, to sell or ex- 
change all or any part of those two certain 
tracts of land containing 10 acres and 100 
acres more or less, respectively, heretofore 
acquired by the United States for the use 
of the nonreservation Indian boarding school 
known as Sherman Institute, Riverside, 
Calif., by deed dated August 30, 1900, from 
Frank A. Miller and Isabella D. Miller and 
by deed dated September 10, 1901, from 
George Frost, president of the Riverside Land 
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Co. In effecting any sale or exchange here- 
under the Secretary of the Interior is au- 
thorized to execute such deeds or other in- 
struments as may be necessary to transfer 
the title to any land so sold or exchanged, 
and the proportionate share or shares of 
capital stock of the Riverside Water Co. evi- 
deneing the right of the lands so sold or ex- 
changed to participate in the use of water 
furnished by said company for domestic 
and/or irrigation purposes. Any exchanges 
of land and/or water rights effected pursu- 
ant to this act shall be on an equal-value 
basis. 

Sec. 2. That the proceeds derived from any 
sale made under authority of this act shall 
be deposited in the Treasury of the United 
States as school revenues, pursuant to the 
act of May 27, 1926 (44 Stat. 560), and shall 
be available in the discretion of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior for the purchase of other 
lands for the use of said Sherman Institute, 
including the water right or shares of water 
stock representing the right of the lands so 
purchased to the use of water for irrigation 
and/or domestic purposes. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


INDIAN LANDS FOR THE GRAND COULEE 
DAM AND RESERVOIR 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1597) to 
amend section 1, act of June 29, 1943 (54 
Stat. 703), for the acquisition of Indian 
lands for the Grand Coulee Dam and 
Reservoir, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the first paragraph 
of section 1 of the act approved June 29, 1940 
(54 Stat. 703), be amended to read as follows: 
“That, in aid of the construction, operation, 
and maintenance of the Columbia Basin proj- 
ect (formerly the Grand Coulee Dam project), 
authorized by the act of August 30, 1935 (49 
Stat. 1028), the act of August 4, 1939 (53 Stat. 
1187), and the Columbia Basin Project Act 
(Public, No. 8, 78th Cong., 1st sess., 57 Stat. 
14), there is hereby granted to the United 
States, subject to the provisions of this act, 
(a) all the right, title, and interest of the 
Indians in and to the tribal and allotted 
lands within the Spokane and Colville Reser- 
vations, including sites of agency and school 
buildings and related structures and unsold 
lands in the Klaxta town site, as may be des- 
ignated therefor by the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior from time to time: Provided, That no 
lands shall be taken for reservoir purposes 
above the elevation of 1,310 feet above sea 
level as shown by General Land Office sur- 
veys, except in Klaxta town site and except 
where in the judgment of the Secretary of the 
Interior, special circumstances concerning 
the reservoir or its operation and mainte- 
nance require the taking of land above that 
elevation; and (b) such other interests in or 
to any such lands and property within these 
reservations as may be required and as may 
be designated by the Secretary of the Interior 
from time to time for the construction of 
pipe lines, highways, railroads, telegraph, 
telephone, and electric-transmission lines in 
connection with the project, or for the relo- 
cation or reconstruction of such facilities 
made necessary by the construction of the 
project.” 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

FEDERAL-AID ROAD ACT 


Mr. ROBINSON of Utah submitted a 
conference report and statement on the 
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bill (S. 2105) to amend and supplement 
the Federal-Aid Road Act, approved 
July 11, 1916, as amended and supple- 
mented, to authorize appropriations for 
the post-war construction of highways 
and bridges, to eliminate hazards at rail- 
road grade crossings, to provide for the 
immediate preparation of plans, and for 
other purposes, for printing in the Rec- 
ORD. 


UINTAH AND OURAY RESERVATION 


Mr. ROBINSON of Utah submitted the 
following conference report and state- 
ment on the bill (H. R. 837) to restore 
and add certain public lands to the 
Uintah and Ouray Reservation in Utah, 
and for other purposes, for printing in 
the RECORD: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
837) to restore and add certain public lands 
to the Uintah and Ouray Reservation in 
Utah, and for other purposes, having met, 
after full and free conference, have agreed to 
recommend and do recommend to their re- 
spective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ments numbered 2, 3, 4, and 5. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate num- 
bered 1, 6, and 7; and agree to the same, 

J. W. RoBINSON, 

COMPTON I. WHITE, 

HUGH PETERSON, 

K. M. LECOMPTE, 
Managers on the part of the House. 

CARL A. HATCH, 

CHAN GURNEY, 
Managers on the part of the Senate, 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 837) to restore 
and add certain public lands to the Uintah 
and Ouray Reservation in Utah, and for other 
purposes, submit the following statement in 
explanation of the effect of the action agreed 
upon by the conferees and recommended in 
the accompanying conference report: 

This bill represents a compromise, labo- 
riously worked out over a period of many 
years, of certain controversies between the 
Ute Indians, white stockmen of eastern Utah, 
and the agencies of the Government con- 
cerned with Indſan and public lands in the 
State of Utah. ] 

The bill as originally passed by the House 
attempted to settle two of these public-land 
controversies, as follows: 

(1) It disposed of a long-standing contro- 
versy between the Ute Indians and the white 
stockmen as, to the future use of approxi- 
mately 220,000 acres of land, which are held 
by the United States for the account of the 
Ute Indians, by restoring approximately 61,000 
acres to the Indians and by the United States 
taking free of trust restrictions the other 
159,000 acres which will be made available as 
public domain for the use of white stock- 
men. It contemplated that the Indians would 
be entitled to claim ¢ompensation for the 
159,000 acres in the Court of Claims and that 
the United States would hereafter obtain 
grazing fees for the use of the land. The 
Senate accepted this proposal but amended 
it so as to provide that in the suit to be 
brought by the Indians for the value of these 
lands no gratuities of any kind should be 
set off. This is eminently fair since, if the 
Government were now to take these lands 
and in a subsequent suit brought for their 
value set off against the Indians all gratui- 
ties made to them over the last 40 years, the 
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latter would get nothing for their land. In 
reality such an arrangement would amount 
to confiscation of their lands. Since the 
Government wants these lands now for other 
purposes, it should pay in full for them. This 
is not a case of an ancient and stale claim 
for which the statute requiring the set-off 
of gratuities was designed. The amount in- 
volved is small, and no one has objected to 
this provision. It is not thought any proper 
objection can be made. 

(2) The Indians during the last 11 years, 
largely out of their own moneys, have pur- 


- chased a substantial amount of bottom lands 


called “base properties” which entitle them to 
grazing privileges on the public domain. The 
bill as passed by the House contemplated the 
creation of a grazing reserve for the Ute 
Indians, to be administered by the Secretary 
of Interior and embrace an area which he 
would determine. In making such determi- 
nation the Secretary was permitted to take 
into consideration the grazing privileges to 
which the Utes were entitled as well as the 
amount of lands needed for the proper con- 
duct of a livestock enterprise based u the 
“base properties.” It was thought tha è 
reserve to be set aside would include about 
650,000 acres, The Senate has amended this 
provision so as to eliminate the creation of 
an Indian reserve and to provide instead that 
the extent of the grazing privileges of the 
Ute Indians shall be determined and ad- 
ministered ‘by the Grazing Service under the 
provisions of the Taylor Grazing Act. These 
amendments are not to the liking of the 
Indian Service or the Indians but are ac- 
cepted by your conferees because the other 
parts of the bill are necessary and their ac- 
ceptance is the only way to work out this 
complicated problem. These amendments 
do not deprive the Secretary of Interior or 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs of any juris- 
diction they now have over tribal or individ- 
ual lands of the Ute Indians. The provision 
that, in determining the grazing privileges 
of the Ute Indians, the Grazing Service under 
the supervision of the Secretary of Interior 
shall give recognition to the prior use and 
productive capacity of lands purchased for 
said Indians as of the time of their purchase 
was inserted to make sure that the Indians 
shall receive the maximum of grazing rights 
to which their “base properties” were entitled 
at the time of their purchase. The price 
which was paid for these “base properties” 
was arrived at by taking into consideration 
their connected grazing privileges on the 
public domain and it is not intended to 
diminish such privileges. In other respects 
the grazing rights of the Utes are to be de- 
termined and administered by the Grazing 
Service, under the supervision, of course, of 
the Secretary of Interior in accordance with 
the provisions of the Taylor Grazing Act. 
The Senate also added certain other 
amendments designed to facilitate the final 
determination of all disputes between the 
Ute Indians and the United States, most 
of which concern public lands. One of these 
permits the Indians to sue for the value of 
lands taken from them in the Territory of 
Utah under an unratified treaty, or treaties, 
in the 1860's. At that time the Government 
was very desirous of having the Ute Indians 
give up their ancestral lands in Utah and 
sought to negotiate a treaty to accomplish 
that purpose. The Indians on the other 
hand at first declined to enter into the 
treaty. At the request however of Brigham 
Young, a former Territorial Governor of great 
influence with the Indians, who was called in 
by the Indian agent and interceded on be- 
half of the Government, the Indians finally 
signed treaties by which they relinquished 
to the United States all of their lands as 
defined and set forth in the treaties. The 
Indians thereupon moved off their land onto 
a small reservation. Subsequently, however, 
the Senate failed to ratify the treaties. But 
the land which the Indians surrendered and 
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relinquished was never returned to them 
nor were they paid therefor. The Senate 
felt that this wrong should now be righted 
and your conferees agree. Under the Senate 
amendment the Indians are rightfully per- 
mitted to sue now for the taking of their 
land, which is described in the treaties. The 
House on a previous occasion passed such leg- 
islation. It is favored by the Secretary of 
Interior; and the Attorney General in a letter 
dated July 11, 1940, to the chairman of the 
Committee on Indian Affairs of the United 
States Senate stated that since it invoked 
a question of legislative policy he had no 
recommendation to make. 

Recovery is limited to the principal value 
of the land, which is fixed at $1.25 per acre. 
This is the minimum price at which the 
Government, since 1820, has sold its public 
lands (R. S., sec. 2357). It is also the price 
which Congress, in a parallel case, fixed for 
the valuation of land taken from the Indians 
of California, under a series of 18 unrati- 
fied treaties in 1852, some 13 years prior to 
the taking in this case (act of May 18, 1928, 
( fat: 602)).. The Court of Claims as late 
as December 4, 1944, entered a judgment in 
behalf of the Indians of California based 
on this valuation. It'is also the price which 
the Court of Claims, in a suit by the Ute 
Indians under a prior jurisdictional act in 
1910, placed upon land taken from other 
Ute Indians in Colorado (45 C. Cis, 440). In 
the protection of the Government it was 
deeméd wise to place this limitation of $1.25 
on the land since some of it contained very 
valuable minerals. Moreover, the amend- 
ment prevents any recovery for interest 
which, figured at 5 percent which was a small 
return cf interest at the time of the taking, 
would now amount to four times the prin- 
cipal. Under these circumstances, the very 
least that could be allowed, with any sem- 
blance of fairness to the Indians, was the 
price of $1.25 per acre. 

Another Senate amendment provides that, 
in any suit brought by any band of the Ute 
Indians against the United States, the latter 
shall not be permitted to take as a credit 
or a set-off any educational expenditures 
made for the Ute Indians, There are many 
reasons for this provision. One is that the 
United States, by an agreement of 1880 and 
for other consideration, provided that until 
such time as the Utes were able to support 
themselves the Federal Government would 
“establish and maintain schools in the set- 
tlement of the Utes, and make all necessary 
provision for the education of their children.” 
Regardless of whether that agreement is still 
applicable, the Senate felt, and in this your 
conferees agree, that, since we have taken 
practically all of the Ute’s lands and have 
thereby deprived them of their main means 
of livelihood by hunting, the least we could 
do as a Nation was to educate them without 
charging them therefor, In one sense, the 
education of the Indians, which was forced 
upon them, was for our own benefit because 
only by being educated could they maintain 
their existence on much smaller units of 
land, thereby enabling our Nation to have 
the balance of the land for its historic 
growth. This provision is also favored by the 
Secretary of the Interior, who in other pro- 
posed legislation has vigorously opposed the 
setting-off of educational expenses. The At- 
torney General in a letter to the chairman 
of the Committee on Indian Affairs of the 
United States Senate dated July 11, 1940, 
stated that it invoked the question of leg- 
islative policy and that he therefore had no 
recommendation to make, 

The Senate also amended the bill so as to 
make it plain that the Indians shall be en- 
titled to assert any claims which have ac- 
crued to them since they acknowledged them- 
selves to be under the exclusive jurisdiction 
of the United States (December 30, 1849), 
except those claims which have been already 
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litigated. The Ute Indians in 1910 obtained 
a prior judgment against the United States 
and it is not intended to reopen questions 
which were settled in that suit; but it is in- 
tended that the Indians shall have the right 
to assert any other claims whether they 
arose before or after the institution of that 
suit. The prior adjudication is to be given 
full scope as far as the matters there litigated 
and determined are concerned, but the find- 
ings of fact and conclusions of law con- 
tained therein are not to be conclusive as to 
claims not therein actually determined. The 
language of the Senate amendment was 
agreed to by the representatives of the At- 
torney General in a Senate hearing at which 
similar legislation was proposed. Your con- 
ferees have agreed to this amendment. 

The Senate amendment providing that in 
any suit jointly brought by more than one 
band of Ute Indians the court shall sep- 
arately ascertain the share of the recovery to 
which each band is entitled and separately 
set off the amount of offsets chargeable to 
each band is a matter of fairness as between 
bands, some of which have secured far great- 
er allowances from the Government than 
others. Though several of the bands may be 


. required to join together in one suit, as a 


suit by the Confederated Bands of Utes, it is 
unfair to offset the same amount against 
each band, some of whom, as compared with 
other bands, have received very little help 
from the Government. As amended, each 
band will be charged with the offsets it has 
actually received. 

The other amendments added by the Sen- 
ate are minor in nature and need no ex- 
planation. They are all, except as to the ones 
on which it is recommended the Senate re- 
cede, satisfactory to your conferees. 

The amendments on which it is recom- 
mended that the Senate recede would have 
restored to the Ute Indians approximately 
30,000 acres of land, in addition to the 61,- 
389.89 acres mentioned in the bill. Your 
conferees felt that only the 61,389.89 acres 
should be restored by this bill. 

It should be emphasized that the bill rep- 
resents what is thought to be a fair com- 
promise between all the conflicting interests 
and must be viewed as a whole. The In- 
dians have strongly urged other claims which 
have been rejected in working out this com- 
promise. Because of the opposition of the 
Department of Justice which defends all suits 
brought by Indian tribes, the bill— 

1. Does not permit the Indians to go be- 
hind the judgment awarded them in 1910 by 
the Court of Claims (45 C. Cls. 440) so as 
to permit them to obtain “just compensa- 
tion,” including interest on the claims there 
determined, They were denied any such 
increment in that suit although the Supreme 
Court subsequently allowed it to other tribes 


(United States v. Shoshone Tribe of Indians, 


299 U. S. 476; 304 U. S. 111; Klamath & Moa- 
doc Tribe of Indians v. United States, 296 
U. S. 244; 304 U. S. 119); f 

2. Does not permit the Indians to get in- 
terest on their unratifled treaty claims; and 

3. Does not prevent the Government from 
setting off against any judgment expendi- 
tures made for roads and highways. 

Because of the opposition of white stock- 
men living in Utah, the bill— 

1. Does not create a reservation for the 
Utes of some 650,000 acres, as compensation 
for a reservation of ‘approximately 2,000,000 
acres taken from em shortly before the 
turn of the century; and 

2, Does not restore to the Indians the en- 
tire 220,000 acres of land remaining unsold on 
the old Uintah Reservation. 

Considering these concessions that have 
been made to the Department of Justice— 
which in this case is assentially an advo- 
cate—and to the white stockmen, no one can 
properly say that the Indians are getting any 
more under this bill than that to which 
they are entitled. This bill finally settles 

‘ 
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and compromises conflicting interests which 
have required the attention of Congress and 
various agencies of the Government for 10 
years. As now presented by the conferees, 
it represents the fruits of these years of pains- 
taking study, and should now pass in order 
to avoid a further serious deterioration in 
the relations between the various groups of 
citizens affected. 

J. W. ROBINSON, 

COMPTON I. WHITE, 

HUGH PETERSON, 

K. M. LECOMPTE, 

. JAMES W. MOTT, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


TO AMEND SECTION 201 (g) OF THE 
NATIONALITY ACT OF 1940 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 5513) to 
amend section 201 (g) of the Nationality 
Act of 1940. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 


the present consideration of the bill? 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
will the gentleman explain the bill? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, this 
bill deals with the citizenship of children 
born to American soldiers on the other 
side. Under the Nationality Act, if a 
man who is under 21 is married to an 
alien abroad and a child is born to them, 
the child is considered an alien. If that 
man were over 21, the child would be con- 
sidered an American citizen. We want to 
correct that inequity. 

I have agreed with the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Cote], who will offer an 
amendment which is agreeable to the 
committee, that it will be confined to 
American servicemen only- 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I yield. 

Mr BARDEN. Was that on the con- 
sent calender today? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. No; it was on the 
calendar last week. 

Mr. BARDEN. Did I understand the 
gentleman to say he had contacted all 
those who had objected? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I have taken it up 
with all persons interested who made ob- 
jections. Only one gentleman asked that 
the bill be passed over without prejudice. 

Mr. BARDEN. The gentleman means 
that he took it up with those who were 
registered as objecting? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Yes. If I did not 
consult the gentleman, I would like to 
point out to him now that this is a very 
meritorious bill. It deals with an im- 
portant problem faced by many of our 
servicemen—men who have married on 
the other side and who have children. 

The purpose of this bill primarily is to 
preserve the citizenship of infant chil- 
dren born abroad to our servicemen who 
are under 21 years of age at the time of 
the birth of the child. 

Under existing law, when a child is 
born abroad to a couple, one of whom is 
a citizen of the United States and the 
other an alien, the child is born a United 
States citizen if the citizen-parent had a 
total of 10 years’ residence in the United 
States, 5 years of which must have been 
after the parent’s sixteenth birthday. 
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In the present war we have drafted thou- 
sands of boys 18 years of age and it is only 
natural that in their foreign service a 
certain proportion will marry girls who 
are citizens of other countries and have 
children born to them. Since the boys 
left the United States when they were 
under 21 years of age and therefore can- 
not comply with the provision of the law 
to have spent 5 years in the United States 
after their sixteenth birthday, their chil- 
dren will not be considered United States 
citizens because these boys, not having 
spent 5 years after their sixteenth birth- 
day in the United States are not able to 
transmit their citizenship to their chil- 
dren born abroad. 

In order to meet this problem faced by 
many of our boys who are now fighting 
abroad and who think they should have 
the right to have their children consid- 
ered United States citizens, the Commit- 
tee on Immigration and Naturalization, 
upon recommendation of the Attorney 
General, reported H. R. 5513, which pro- 
vides for reduction of the required pe- 
riod of residence in the United States on 
the part of the citizen-parent from 10 to 
5 years and further provides that the 5 
years’ residence shall take place sub- 
sequent to the parent’s twelfth birthday 
instead of his sixteenth. 

Mr. BARDEN. I have not the bill here 
before me now, but I had something to 
say the other day about the fact that we 
were constantly amending the immigra- 
tion laws. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. This bill is strictly 
a citizenship measure. It does not cre- 
ate any additional class of immigrants 
and in no way changes our present im- 
migration policy. 

Mr. BARDEN. It at least writes some 
new law into the immigration code. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. No. It is strictly 
a naturalization problem. When we 
passed the Nationality Act we did not 
know that we were on the verge of 
another war. There was no way of 
knowing at that time that we would have 
to draft and send abroad boys of 18 who, 
if they decided to get married abroad, 
would have to face the problem of hav- 
ing their children considered aliens. I 
understand there are a great many such 
cases which have already been called 
to the attention of the War and State 
Departments and a great number of 
others are expected in the future. 

Mr. BARDEN. If it is of that much 
importance, I am sure the gentleman 
wants something more than just a cas- 
ual discussion of it. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. It is enough for me 
that the War Department and the De- 
partments of Justice and State support 
it. The American Legion is for it. The 
boys in the service demand it, and I feel 
that they are entitled to have their chil- 
dren considered citizens of the country 
for which they are risking their lives. I 
believe they are entitled to the relief 
granted in this legislation and that they 
are entitled to some speedy action on 
this bill. 

Mr. BARDEN. Let me say to the gen- 
tleman from New York that I am just 
as anxious as he that we have proper 
legislation on the books. At the same 
time I have some responsibility for seeing 
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that we have the right kind of legislation 
on the books. The gentleman’s inter- 
pretation of it might be somewhat dif- 
ferent from mine. But I do think, and 
I said this the other day in the presence 
of the gentleman who is chairman of 
the Committee on Immigration, I do 
think the House is entitled to a little 
bit better treatment of the immigration 
problem than we are getting. All we get 
is a half dozen or more bills amending 
the immigration law, whereas I think we 
should have some general bill to take 
care of all these things. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. This deals with a 
specific problem—a naturalization prob- 
lem—and has nothing at all to do with 
our immigration policy. 

Mr. BARDEN. With 13,000,000 men 
in the service, we should adopt a regular 
policy. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair was under 
the impression this was not a contro- 
versial matter. The calendar of busi- 
ness before the House today is very 
heavy. The gentleman from New York 
informed the Chair, as the Chair under- 
stood, that he had consulted all the ob- 
jectors. ; 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Do I understand 
the gentleman from North Carolina has 
objected? 

The SPEAKER: The bill was objected 
to once. The Chair was under the im- 
pression when he recognized the gentle- 
man just now that it would not be con- 
troversial. The request is withdrawn. 

The gentleman from North Carolina 
{Mr. Doucuton] is recognized. 


INTERNAL REVENUE CODE 


Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to take from the Speaker’s table the bill 
(H. R. 5543), an act extending the time 
for the release of powers of appointment 
for the purposes of certain provisions of 
the Internal Revenue Code, and for other 
purposes, with Senate amendments, and 
concur in a Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Page 2, line 13, strike out “March 15” and 
insert “June 30.” 

Page 2, line 15, strike out “March 15” and 
insert “June 30.” 

Page 3, line 5, strike out “March 15” and 
insert “June 30.” 


The Senate amendments were agreed 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


COMPENSATION ON MILEAGE BASIS FOR 
USE OF PRIVATELY OWNED AIRPLANES 
ON OFFICIAL BUSINESS 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for immediate con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 4547) to 
amend the act of February 14, 1931, as 
amended, so as to permit the compensa- 
tion on a mileage basis, of civilian off- 
cers or employees for the use of privately 
owned airplanes while traveling on offi- 
cial business. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 
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Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
will the gentleman from West Virginia 
explain the bill? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
sire to say that the act of February 14, 
1931, allows civilians or officers of the 
Federal Government who are traveling 
on official business to be compensated at 
the rate of 5 cents a mile when those in- 
dividuals use their privately owned au- 
tomobiles. Under this bill, which was re- 
ported unanimously from the Committee 
on Expenditures in the Executive De- 
partments, we would simply include the 
use of privately owned aircraft as we 
now provide for privately owned automo- 
biles and allow the same 5 cents per mile. 

There will be a tremendous increase 
in private flying after the war, and I be- 
lieve the Federal Government must be 
alert to its uses in the conduct of busi- 
ness. P 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
withdraw my reservation of objection. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the act of Feb- 
ruary 14, 1931 (46 Stat. 1103), entitled “An 
act to permit payments for the operation of 
motorcycles and automobiles used for neces- 
sary travel on official business, on a aiat 
basis in lieu of actual operating expenses,” 
be amended by the addition of the words 
“or airplane” after the word “automobile” 
and before the words “for such transporta- 
tion,” so that as amended it shall read as 
follows: 

“A civilian officer or employee engaged in 
necessary travel on official business away 
from his designated post of duty may be 
paid, in lieu of actual expenses of transpor- 
tation, under regulations to be prescribed by 
the President, not to exceed 2 cents per mile 
for the use of a privately owned motorcycle 
or 5 cents per mile for the use of a privately 
owned automobile or airplane for such trans- 
portation, whenever such mode of travel has 
been previously authorized and payment on 
such mileage basis is more economical and 
advantageous to the United States. All laws 
or parts of laws are hereby modified or re- 
pealed to the extent the same may be in 
conflict herewith.” 

Sec. 3. This act shall become effective 90 
days after the approval thereof by the Fresi- 
dent. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


(Mr, MicHENER asked and was given 
permission to extend his own remarks in 
the Recorp and include a telegram.) 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp in two instances, 
in one to include a letter and in the 
other to include an address by the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. MERRITT]. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. KEFAUVER]? 

There was no objection. 

ABOLISHMENT OF JACKSON HOLE 
NATIONAL MONUMENT 


Mr. PETERSON of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the 
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further consideration of the bill (H. R. 
2241) to abolish the Jackson Hole Na- 
tional Monument as created by Presiden- 
tial proclamation numbered 2578, dated 
March 15, 1943, and to restore the area 
embraced within and constituting said 
monument to its status as part of the 
Teton National Forest. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 2241, with 
Mr. Mitts in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. MOTT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, the purpose of this bill 
is twofold: first, to correct a very great 
injustice which has been done the people 
of the State of Wyoming, and, second, 
to correct what I consider to be one of 
the very worst examples of executive 
usurpation of legislative authority that 
has ever occurred in the history of our 
Government. 

Several years ago there was created by 
act of Congress the Grand Teton Na- 
tional Park in the State of Wyoming. 
It was at first proposed by the Interior 
Department to include within the limits 
of the Grand Teton National Park the 
area of 221,610 acres now incorporated in 
the Jackson Hole National Monument. 
After a thorough consideration and 
examination of that proposal, which was 
the subject of an investigation by con- 
gressional committees which visited the 
area, the appropriate legislative commit- 
tees of the House and Senate concluded 
that they would not incorporate this 
Jackson Hole National Monument area 
as a part of the Grand Teton National 
Park. The Jackson Hole area consisted 
of 171,493 acres of public domain and 
49,177 acres of valuable privately owned 
land. So the Congress passed upon that 
definitely at that time. It decided that 
the Grand Teton National Park should 
not include the Jackson Hole area. 

In 1929 the Interior Department came 
in with a bill to expand the Grand Te- 
ton National Park by including this 
same land and the proposal was turned 
down by the appropriate committees of 
the Congress having exclusive jurisdic- 
tion of the subject. Bear in mind that 
you cannot create or expand a national 
park except by act of Congress and that 
the Congress refused to expand the Te- 
ton National Park by including the Jack- 
son Hole area. 

In 1938 the same executive agency 
again came in and asked the appropriate 
committees, the Public Land Commit- 
tees, to extend the Grand Teton National 
Park by inclusion of this land, and again 
the request was refused. 

Mr. Chairman, that should have defi- 
nitely settled the matter. As I have said, 
there is only one way that a national 
park can be either created or extended, 
and that is by act of Congress. But not- 
withstanding the fact that the Congress 
repeatedly refused to enact a bill to 
extend this park last year, the Presi- 
dent undertook to do it by a proclama- 
tion, setting this area aside as a national 
monument. It was, as everyone knew, 
simply and solely an extension of the 
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Grand Teton National Park. It was a 
subterfuge. The President attempted to 
do by proclamation what the Congress 
had refused to do by law. 

And by what authority did the Presi- 
dent set aside by proclamation this vast 
area of 221,000 acres of land? He did it 
under an act known as the Antiquities 
Act. May I read just what the President 
may do under the provisions of that act? 
Here in section 2 of the act is his au- 
thority, and his only authority, and the 
limitation of his authority to create a 
national monument by proclamation: 

Sec. 2. That the President of the United 
States is hereby authorized, in his discretion, 
to declare by public proclamation historic 
landmarks, historic and prehistoric struc- 
tures, and other objects of historic or scien- 
tific interest that are situated upon-the lands 
owned or controlled by the Government of 
the United States to be national monuments, 
and may reserve as a part thereof parcels of 
land, the limits of which in all cases shall be 
confined to the smallest area compatible 
with the proper care and management of 
the objects to be protected. 


In this Ja¢kson Hole National Monu- 
ment area there is no historic, prehis- 
toric, or scientific object to be maintained 
or preserved. All the authority that the 
President has under the law is to set aside 
the smallest possible area for the main- 
tenance and protection of those objects, 
provided there are such objects to be 
maintained and protected. But on the 
basis of this restricted and limited au- 
thority, which I have just read to you, 
the President by proclamation created a 
national monument, comprising 221.000 
acres of public domain and privately 
owned land, simply and solely for the 
purpose of extending the limits of Grand 
Teton National Park, which the Congress 
of the United States on two occasions re- 
fused to do by law. 

Unless this Jackson Hole National 
Monument is abolished by legislation, as 
here proposed, the people in Wyoming 
will have placed upon their backs a 
greater tax burden even than that which 
they now bear. Seventy-two percent of 
the area of that State already belongs 
to the Federal Government. The local 
taxing agencies of Wyoming, and the 
State itself, are not allowed to tax any 
of that Federal property. Now along 
comes an executive agency of the Gov- 
ernment, without any authority in law, 
and takes 49,000 additional acres of pri- 
vately owned land off of the tax rolis of 
Wyoming and of Teton County and vests 
it in the Federal Government. I under- 
stand that the privately owned land in- 
volved in this Jackson Hole Monument 
area constitutes one-third of the taxable 
property of the county in which the land 
is situated. To take this land off the 
tax rolls would virtually bankrupt that 
county. 

So, because this action by an executive 
agency was taken without any authority 
in law, because it constitutes an execu- 
tive usurpation of the authority of the 
Congress, and because it robs the people 
of the State of Wyoming of the right to 
tax private property which they legally 
own, I hope this body will vote to pass 
this bill, and to right the wrong which 
has been done to the people of a sov- 
ereign State through an Executive order 
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which was made without authority of 
law. 

Mr. PETERSON of Florida. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 2 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. OUTLAND]. 

Mr. OUTLAND. Mr. Chairman, as a 
former member of the Public Lands 
Committee of this House, it was my pleas- 
ure to sit in on the hearings where this 
bill to abolish the Jackson Hole National 
Monument was discussed. I listened 
with interest to the testimony on both 
sides of the case, and came away at the 
conclusion of the hearings with the firm 
conviction that it would be against the 
best interests of the American people 
for this bill to pass. 

Obviously, as a Californian I have no 
personal interest in the immediate ques- 
tion at issue, which directly concerns 
Wyoming, but I do have a very real in- 
terest in the larger issue of preserving 
permanently the Nation’s vital. scenic 
and historic assets, of which I believe 
Jackson Hole to be a unit. It seems to 
me that the issue of whether or not the 
Jackson Hole is of sufficient national im- 
portance to be preserved as a national 
monument has been completely lost sight 
of in discussions of States’ rights, meth- 
ods of establishment, personalities, and 
personal interests. Certainly we should 
take no hasty or prejudiced action in 
the matter, but should weigh most care- 
fully each issue involved, so that we will 
do nothing that future Congresses and 
future generations will consider hasty 
and regrettable. 

I do not want to be misunderstood. 
My own State of California is one that 
has always stood strongly for States’ 
rights, and it is also one that boasts the 
greatest acreage in national parks and 
monuments of any of the 48 States of the 
Union—in all, approximately four and 
one-third million acres. There are 12 
of these areas, and in addition we have 
a large acreage in national forests. 
Moreover, the State, through the Save- 
the-Redwoods League and the State park 
commission, has set aside 50 State parks 
and 16 historical monuments. Were the 
State or Federal Government to attempt 
to abolish any of these reservations, I 
am certain the people of my State would 
protest loudly and effectively. As a mat- 
ter of fact, I believe that goes for almost 
any State, once the people come to real- 
ize the value of such areas. We in Cali- 
fornia have long recognized the economic 
as well as the esthetic value of unspoiled 
scenery and the appeal of historic sites, 
and we have built around them a major 
industry that has brought us a financial 
return far beyond our early expectations. 

Apart from its national interest, it 
would seem to me that in voting to 
abolish the Jackson Hole National Monu- 
ment, Congress would in the long run 
be doing a disservice to the people of 
Wyoming, would, one might say, be kill- 
ing the goose that lays the golden eggs. 
For in normal years, tourist travel is a 
golden egg of no mean proportions, Any 
State chamber of commerce, any auto- 
mobile association can give you convinc- 
ing figures on that subject—figures that 
should convince the individuals con- 
cerned that the preservation of major 
scenic, scientific, and historic areas in 
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the national park system is something 
devoutly to be sought. I stress this point 
first, because all the practical arguments 
against the Jackson Hole National Monu- 
meat seem to boil down to a fear that the 
State—or some of its individuals—stand 
to lose revenue through the giving of na- 
tional monument status to the area. 
From experience, that fear does not ap- 
pear to. be justified. 

However, it is not of revenues and in- 
dustry and purchase prices that I wish 
to speak today; rather it is of the under- 
lying philosophy of national parks—a 
philosophy that developed and could dé- 
velop only in these United States. It 
evolved a new form of land use, founded 
on idealism, but later found to be a 
money maker of the first order. Such 
are the paradoxes of America—perhaps 
even of idealism, if we may believe the 
old copybook maxims. 

Less than three-quarters of a century 
ago, in 1872, the great Yellowstone re- 
gion was set aside as our first national 
park—not as a Berchtesgaden for a Hit- 
ler nor for the “princely delight and 
pieasure” of kings and nobles, as were 
forests in medieval ages, not for com- 
mercial or individual aggrandizement, 
but for the enjoyment of the people of 
the entire Nation and for those of other 
countries able to visit them. I think it 
is significant of our American way of life 
that the men who stood to gain most, 
were the park not established, were the 
ones who were instrumental in bringing 
about the creation of Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park. Their vision and fore- 
sight—and their sense of public respon- 
sibility—were greater than that of many 
of us today. And from their unselfish 
action has grown the great national park 
system that is the envy of the world and 
the model of national park establish- 
ment on all continents. 

The national parks, monuments, and 
historic sites of that system have been 
preserved so that the American people 
as a whole, not of any one region, may 
enjoy them for many years and gen- 
erations to come. Surely the United 
States is big enough, and wealthy 
enough, to put aside and protect a small 
percentage of its area for this purpose. 
At present the total area of the national 
park system is just under 22,000,- 
000 acres—an exceedingly small percent- 
age of the total area of the United States 
and its Territories. I maintain that we 
can well afford to preserve that propor- 
tion of our lands in our national park 
system, There are, and should be, no 
quotas on national parks based upon 
location, State population, or other me- 
chanical or political measurements. 
They are established where nature or 
history has placed them. Like Lincoln, 
they belong to the ages because of the 
greatness of their characteristics. And 
they belong to all Americans. 

It seems to me that the testimony be- 
fore the Public Lands Committee has 


demonstrated that the Jackson Hole- 


area has the necessary attributes to 
qualify it fully for continuance in the 
national park system. Surely it typifies 
a certain period and mode of life in our 
history as does no other remaining 
wilderness area in the United States. 
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For that reason I want to see it pre- 
served; and along with it other un- 
spoiled areas of equal historic sig- 
nificance. 

It is immaterial to me whether the 
area is preserved as a national monu- 
ment by Presidential proclamation or 
added to the Grand Teton National Park 
by act of Congress. The important 
thing is to preserve it while it still re- 
tains its wilderness character. Why it 
was considered eligible for national pres- 
ervation is what interests me. Going 
into the record, I find good reason why 
the Jackson Hole National Monument 
should have been established at this time, 
and why the United States Government, 
through the National Park Service of 
the Department of the Interior, should 
continue to protect it. 

The Grand Teton National Park takes 
in only the higher and most spectacular 
portions of the Teton Range, offering 
exciting mountain country and oppor- 
tunities for mountain climbing to the 
small group of active outdoorsmen. In 
it there is little opportunity of develop- 
ment for the great masses of Americans 
who in normal times take vacations out- 
doors. The Jackson Hole is the area 
in which the average tourist spends more 
time, is the place where he logically will 
camp while enjoying the spectacle of the 
Tetons. . 

And the Jackson Hole is inextricably 
interwoven into the early history of our 
West. It is recognized by historians as 
of especial importance in connection 
with two significant movements—the fur 
trade era and the era of frontier settle- 
ment. Despite its connection with these 
early movements, it has remained es- 
sentially wilderness in character—the 
wilderness as the trappers and frontiers- 
men knew it. The search for furs was 
the driving force that led to the exten- 
sion of our geographical knowledge and 
settlement of the West. In the early 
1800’s the Teton Mountains became es- 
tablished landmarks for explorers and 
trappers, and later for immigrants. 
Jackson Hole, which is really a great 
valley, was the hospitable region from 
which the mighty Tetons were viewed. 
It is said that the Astorians first sighted 
these mountains on their trip to the 
Oregon country in 1811. We know that 
John Colter, of the Lewis and Clark Expe- 
dition, visited the area in 1807-08 and 
that it was the haunt of many famous 
and picturesque characters of the Old 
West, such as Kit Carson and Jim 
Bridger. Washington Irving, in writing 
of the experiences of the Astorians, says 
that the travelers hailed the Teton 
Mountains “with that joy with which a 
beacon on a seashore is hailed by mari- 
ners after a long and dangerous voyage.” 

And it is interesting that Gen. Hiram 
Chittenden in his book, The American 
Fur Trade in the Far West, refers to 
Jackson Hole as “one of the most cele- 
brated of all mountain valleys, still known 
by the name first given it, Jackson Hole.” 

Besides being one of the best known 
haunts of the early trappers, the Jackson 
Hole complements the Grand Teton Na- 
tional Park in telling the geological story 
of one of the most majestic mountain 
ranges in the United States. According 
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to the geological hypothesis of earlier 
leveling off and later uplift, the Teton 
Range is, to quote Professor Fenneman, 
of the University of Cincinnati, “a per- 
fect example of a mature block mountain 
of the second generation, the most im- 
pressive of its kind in America because 
of the vast erosion involved and the 
majesty of the exhumed mass.” The 
Jackson Hole is an integral part of this 
geologic mass. Prof. F. M. Fryxell, of the 
United States Geological Survey, who 
testified before the committee, states that 
the boundaries of the monument just 
about encompass the best part of the 
scientific landmarks, historic and pre- 
historic structures, and other objects of 
historical interest of the region. Many 
other witnesses and writers have given 
ample evidence of the scientific and his- 
toric interest of the area, as well as of its 
scenic values. 

I trust the House will accept this evi- 
dence, and will consider the value of the 
national park system as a whole when it 
acts upon the bill to abolish the Jackson 
Hole National Monument. 

We should also remember the state- 
ment by Secretary Ickes in his testimony 
before the Public Lands Committee— 
that 92 percent of the area of the Jack- 
son Hole National Monument is in pres- 
ent or potential—by the latter, of course, 
meaning the Rockefeller purchase—Fed- 
eral ownership. That leaves only 8 per- 
ment of the lands within the monument 
in private ownership. 

In closing, I want to stress the interest 
now being taken in our national parks 
and monuments by members of our 
armed forces. They are visiting these 
areas in great numbers. They state, in 
the parks and afterward, that these na- 
tional areas must be preserved, and that 
some day they are coming back to enjoy 
them at leisure. They write home to 
their families about the parks which they 
have visited, and the families become so 
interested that they write to the National 
Park Service for printed material on the 
areas which their husbands, fathers, and 
sons have mentioned. 

During the first 8 months of the pres- 
ent travel year, which began October 1, 
representatives of our armed forces have 
accounted for more than 26% percent of 
the total travel to the units of the na- 
tional-park system. Last year only 8 
percent of the visitors were of the mili- 
tary. 

Since our soldiers and sailors—and I 
refer to both sexes by those inclusive 
terms—are discovering the national 
parks in such numbers, are so enthusi- 
astically enjoying them and writing 
about them, it behooves those of us who 
are keeping the home fires burning also 
to keep the national parks going—to keep 
them intact, safe from neglect or ag- 
gression. 

Mr. Chairman, from all over America 
communications are reaching my desk 
pleading that we do not abolish Jackson 
Hole Monument. These letters and tele- 
grams do not come from a particular 
area, but from all parts of the country 
where Americans are interested in pre- 
serving our national-park system. As 
part of my remarks, I should like to in- 


clude here a few of the more representa- 
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tive of these letters to illustrate the in- 
terest that has been aroused in this 
subject. 
San Francisco, CALIF., June 2, 1944, 
Hon. GEORGE E. OUTLAND, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

After careful study we have long advocated 
treation of Jackson Hole National Monument. 
We urge you strenuously oppose H. R. 2241 
designed to abrogate this monument. Peo- 
ple entire United States are vitally interested 
in our splendid park and monument system. 
Do not permit partisan politics obscure real 
issue, 

SIERRA CLUB OF CALIFORNIA, 
Duncan McDuFFIE, President, 
Wm. E. Corr, Secretary. 


CONGRESS HAS A FINE CONSERVATION RECORD— 
WE NOW ASK THE HOUSE TO DEFEAT H. R, 
2241 

AMERICAN PLANNING AND 
CIVIC ASSOCIATION, 

To the Members of the House of Representa- 

tives, Seventy-eighth Congress: 

The Barrett bill, H. R. 2241, to abolish 
Jackson Hole National Monument in Wyo- 
ming, which we understand is soon to be 
voted upon by Congress, if passed, would deal 
a serious blow to a conservation program of 
national importance. The American Plan- 
ning and Civic Association, with members 
throughout the country, believes that the 
Jackson Hole National Monument should be 
allowed to stand, and respectfully calls the 
following facts to the attention of Congress: 

The protection of the scenic and recrea- 
tional qualities of Jackson Hole either as a 
national park or a national monument is a 
nonpartisan measure that has had the sup- 
port of conservationists for more than 20 
years. With the support of the majority of 
the people in Jackson Hole the Wyoming 
State officials, and the responsible Federal 
officers, President Coolidge withdrew from 
entry the public lands in Jackson Hole, and 
Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., at a cost of 
$1,500,000 purchased the essential private 
lands to be donated as a gift to the people of 
the United States. President Hoover's ad- 
ministration also supported the project, as 
have the Senate and House Public Lands 
Committees and other congressional groups 
that have studied it in the past, 

Last year the President, under authority 
granted him by Congress in the act of 1906, 
established the area as a national monu- 
ment, The President’s action was in ful- 
fillment of a program undertaken during 
President Coolidge’s administration and was 
in accordance with long-accepted conserva- 
tion precedent. Since 1906, when Congress 
passed the Antiquities Act authorizing the 
President to establish national monuments, 
every President has set lands aside for na- 
tional monument purposes. More than 80 
such national monuments have since been 
established for public use and enjoyment. 

The creation of Jackson Hole National Mon- 
ument did not impair or damage the rights 
of the State, the county, or of any individual. 
The proclamation affected Federal lands only 
and was issued subject to all valid existing 
rights. 

Certain problems resulting from the crea- 
tion of this monument should be solved. 
When the lands purchased by Mr. Rocke- 
feller are transferred to the Federal Govern- 
ment, it appears that some reasonable pay- 
ment in lieu of taxes should be made in 
Teton County, in which the lands are sit- 
uated. The President has indicated that 
he would favor some such measure. Enact- 
ment of the Hayden bill, S. 380, to author- 
ize the payment of a portion of the national 
park revenues to the counties in which the 
parks and monuments are situated, would 
solve the Teton County problem, 
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To abolish Jackson Hole National Monu- 
ment, as proposed by the Barrett bill, H. R. 
2241, would be a purely negative action, 
would solve nothing, and would not be in the 
public interest. 

Horace M. ALBRIGHT, 
President, 
J. Horace MCFARLAND, 
Chairman of National Parks Committee, 
HARLEAN JAMES, 
Executive Secretary. 
JUNE 1944, 


— 


NATIONAL PARKS ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C., May 30, 1944. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN: You may know that 
the bill (H. R. 2241) to abolish Jackson Hole 
National Monument will come up for action 
on the floor of the House within a few days. 

Much has been said by a small group about 
the supposed evils of the recent establish- 
ment of this national monument, 

To show the national importance of the 
area as a national monument, we enclose 
herewith a reprint of an article entitled 
“The Spirit of Jackson Hole” that appeared 
in the October-December issue of National 
Parks Magazine. It should be recognized, 
too, that the establishment of Jackson Hole 
National Monument is not a party issue. 
The idea of establishing a National Park 
Service area here originated many years ago. 

The National Parks Association takes the 


“attitude that although there is difference of 


opinion as to how the boundaries of the 
monument should have been drawn at the 
time of establishment, this monument does, 
nevertheless, embrace one of the great 
natural areas of our country, and that 
abolishment of it would constitute a severe 
blow not only to the national park and 
monument concept, but also to the entire 
national conservation effort in which the 
men and women of the United States are 
ceaselessly striving to save for posterity a 
few remnants of our original animal and 
plant life, and of the general beauty of 
nature. 

We hope that you will give careful con- 
sideration to the national viewpoint prior to 
voting upon H. R. 2241. 

Very truly yours, 
BUTCHER, 
Executive Secretary. 


NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY, 
New York, May 29, 1944, 
To the Members of the National House of 
Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

Re: Barrett bill, H. R, 2241. 

A conservation matter of national impor- 
tance will come before the House when the 
Barrett bill, H. R. 2241, to abolish the Jack- 
son Hole National Monument in Wyoming, 
will be brought up for vote this week. The 
National Audubon Society, a conservation 
organization with Nation-wide membership, 
is opposed to the passage of this bill and 
respectfully urges that you vote against it. 

There is danger that the red herring of 
argument over States’ rights be introduced 
into consideration of this bill. As a matter 
of fact, no question of States’ rights is in- 
volved. 

Since 1906, 71 national monuments have 
been created by 7 Presidents, 5 of them Re- 
publicans. Some of these monuments are 
10 or more times the size of the Jackson Hole 
National Monument, 

Of the 221,610 acres contained in the Jack- 
son Hole National Monument established in 
March 1943, 77 percent were Federal lands, 
and the establishment of the monument 
merely shifted them from one Federal juris- 
diction to another, Fifteen percent of these 
lands were purchased by Mr. John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., and offered to the United States as 
a gift for inclusion in the national monu- 
ment. Only 16,101 acres, representing 
roughly 8 percent of the total acreage, re- 
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mains in private hands. These private lands 
were recently assessed for tax purposes at 
only $405,000 and involved annual taxes of 
only $8,750. f 

The monument proclamation does not af- 
fect valid existing rights. Private owners 
enjoy the full use of their property as they 
did before the monument was established. 
The State of Wyoming retains the same 
jurisdiction that it held over the area prior 
to the establishment of the monument and 
can be divested of that jurisdiction only by 
a voluntary act of the Wyoming State Legis- 
lature. 

The loss of taxes to Teton County, Wyo., 
as a result of the gift of the Rockefeller 
lands would approximate $10,000 annually. 
The Federal Government recognizes that 
this is an important consideration in the 
finances of the county and is in favor of the 
bill now pending in Congress to provide for 
allocation to the State or States, for the bene- 
fit of the counties in which national parks 
and monuments are located, of a percentage 
of the revenues derived from the operation of 
such parks or monuments. 

The Jackson Hole region is nationally 
famous as an area of great scientific and 
scenic interest. It is important from the 
standpoint of wildlife conservation. Its rec- 
reational use for the benefit of the people of 
the Nation as a whole would seem to us to 
represent its highest and best use. To abol- 
ish this monument would, in our opinion, 
constitute a purely negative action. Con- 
structive action, in our opinion, would be 
to maintain the monument and work out a 
solution of the local tax problem and any 
other minor problems requiring attention. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN H. BAKER, 
Executive Director. 


Mr. MOTT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 7 
minutes to the gentleman from North 
Dakota [Mr. LEMKE]. 

Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Chairman, will it 
ever be possible for all of us to forget 
politics after we are elected and just be 
plain, ordinary citizens? Citizens that 
have some respect for our oath of office. 
Citizens who according to that oath will 
uphold the laws and defend the Consti- 
tution of this Nation against all enemies 
foreign and domestic—mostly domestic, 
The only question before us is whether 
a mistake was made. The prestige of 
the President or the Secretary of the 
Interior are not involved. But even if 
they were the question of right or wrong 
overshadows them. We represent the 
people—not they. 

The majority leader, the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack], 
in his remarks last Friday was both out 
of date and out of step with the facts. 
He stated that it was admitted by all 
that this monument, Jackson Hole, was 
a historic landmark of magnificent 
grandeur and scenery. Of course, noth- 
ing could be further from the facts un- 
less he thought that sagebrush and the 
shooting of a horse thief is an object of 
historic, scientific and scenic value. 

If that is true, then, the President, at 
the request of the Secretary, could set all 
western North Dakota aside as a historic 
monument. I remember as a youngster 
that the vigilantes in Montana chased a 
bunch of horse thieves into our State, 
followed them, and hanged them on 
bridges and trees. As a youngster I 
thought the penalty was rather severe 
because of the kind of horses they had 
stolen—Montana bronchos which re- 
sembled somewhat a cross between a 
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coyote and a wolf, animals that would 
kick or paw the life out of you without 
warning. I felt then that they weren’t 
worth stealing, that these horse thieves 
had just made a mistake. 

I am sure that the majority leader got 
confused and thought that Jackson Hole 
was the Grand Teton National Park. His 
description described that park, but it 
does not describe the Jackson Hole. Per- 
mit me to inform the gentleman that 
that park embraces 98,000 acres and is 
only about 6 miles from Yellowstone Park, 
and that the two together consist of 
2,320,000 acres. That should be enough 
park to satisfy even the gentleman from 
Massachusetts if he ever gets far enough 
west to visit the great State of Wyoming. 

The question before this House is an 
additional monument attempted to be 
created without authority of law, of 
221,610 acres, of which 32,117 acres are 
owned by Rockefeller and approximately 
17,000 acres by other owners. There are 
231 people living on the 17,000 acres and 
in the monument, while Rockefeller, the 
economic royalist, lives in New York. 

I shall not go into the evidence before 
this committee, but if any of you have 
read it you will agree that the deception 
Was practiced upon the people of Wyo- 
ming and the owners from whom Rocke- 
feller acquired these 32,117 acres. H's 
mame was concealed and his purpose was 
concealed. The ranchers and the busi- 
ness people in Wyoming were told that 
some persons were forming a cattle com- 
pany—the Snake River Cattle Co.—a very 
appropriate name. 

Then, after Mr. Rockefeller had ac- 
quired this 32,117 acres, he offered it as a 
gift if the Government would proclaim 
the balance of the 221,610 acres of sage- 
brush, ranches, farms, or the former ren- 
dezvous of a horse thief as a national 
monument. Later he threatened to 
withdraw the offer of the gift unless this 
monument was established according to 
his whim. It was this pressure that 
caused the Secretary of the Interior to 
ask the President to proclaim the monu- 
ment. 

I state, without fear of contradiction, 
that if you have read the testimony of 
Mr. Ickes before the committee you will 
conclude that he was disgusted with the 
whole thing. He knew that he had made 
ablunder. He tried to blame the Forestry 
Department for all the trouble. 

The truth is that every member of the 
Public Lands Committee realizes that a 
wrong has been done to Wyoming. They 
differ as to the remedy to be used in rem- 
edying the wrong. I am glad that both 
Democrats and Republicans in the com- 
mittee joined in recommending this bill 
for passage. I am glad that both Demo- 
crats and Republicans on this floor have 
and will continue to defend and protect 
the rights of the citizens of Wyoming. 
That is a healthy sign for the future of 
America and the fairness of Members of 
— regardless of political affilia- 

on. 

I am glad that even our distinguished 
chairman, the gentleman from Florida 
[Mr. Peterson], realized that there is 
something wrong here. And I know that 
if there is any reason that part of these 
lands should be added to the Grand 
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Teton Mountains that our chairman 
(Mr. PETERSON] will present a bill in the 
next session providing for that. Then, 
it will be done in a legal way—in a way 
that I am sure will meet with the ap- 
proval of the people of the State of 
Wyoming. 

If Mr. Rockefeller wishes to dispose of 
his 32,117 acres of agricultural and graz- 
ing lands, he has our permission to do so. 
He will certainly please the people of 
Wyoming who want the State developed 
and its land in the hands of its residents 
and not in the hands of outsiders living 
in New York. 

Something has been said about the 
language of the Antiquities Act. I shall 
read it to you: 

The President of the United States is here- 
by authorized, in his discretion to declare 
by public proclamation historic landmarks, 
historic and prehistoric structures and other 
objects of historic and scientific interest that 
are situated in lands owned or controlled by 
the Government * * * the limits of 
which in all cases shall be confined to the 
smallest area compatible with the proper 
care and management of the objects to be 
protected. 


Here is part of the debate in the 
House at the time of the passage of 
the Antiquities Act, between Me. Lacey, 
chairman of the Committee on Public 
Lands, and Mr. Stephens of Texas: 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. How much land 
will be taken off the market in the Western 
States by the passage of the bill? 

Mr. Lacey. Not very much. The bill pro- 
vides that it shall be the smallest area 
necessary for the care and maintenance of 
the objects to be preserved. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Would it be any- 
thing like the forest-reserve bill, by which 
seventy or eighty million acres of land in 
the United States have been tied up? 

Mr. Lacey. Certainly not. The object is 
entirely different. It is to preserve these old 
objects of special interest and the Indian 
remains in the pueblos in the Southwest, 
whilst the other reserves the forests and the 
water courses. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I will say that that 
bill was abused. I know of one place where 
in 5 miles square you could not get a cord 
of wood, and they call it a forest. and by such 
means they have locked up a very large 
area in this country. 


I again ask the Members of this House, 
on both sides of the aisle, to remember 
their oath of office to “uphold the laws 
and defend the Constitution against all 
enemies foreign and domestic.” You will 
agree with me that if you are true to that 
oath, you must construe that language 
honestly. You must sincerely construe it 
in accordance with the meaning of the 
plain English language. 

If you do that and you feel you are 
bound by your oath I do not believe that 
you can say that the President of the 
United States under that language can 
proclaim 221,610 acres of sagebrush, 
farms, meadows, range, and hilly grazing 
lands with a lake and some water holes 
as coming within that language, not 
even if there is still a shack where a 
horse thief once resided. 

Mr. PETERSON of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 3 minutes to the gentleman 
from California [Mr. J. LEROY JOHNSON]. 

Mr. J. LEROY JOHNSON. Mr. Chair- 
man, it is not a very pleasant task to 
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oppose this bill because apparently it 
has been made a party issue and prac- 
tically all of my Republican friends are 
for the bill, and the author of the bill, 
being a very close friend of mine, I find 
it very distasteful to differ with him. 
However, in my opinion, it would be a 
fundamental fallacy to pass this bill and 
a negation of a fixed American policy. 
As I see the issue, here it is: Are we 
going to continue the conservation policy 
that President Thecdore Roosevelt started 
away back in 1904? This is primarily 
a conservation measure. It is true they 
talked about all this land being cactus 
land and worthless land. As I see it, 
it is of great scientific interest. Also, 
it has some historical interest. Clearly, 
this land under the statute could be set 
aside as a national monument. The Ex- 
ecutive order creating this monument is 
supported by former Secretary of the 
Interior, Ray Lyman Wilbur, who served 
in the Hoover Cabinet, and himself is a 
noted scientist. He said that it is land 
that has great scientific interest and is 
a godsend to geologists, and he also 
pointed out that there are many matters 
of historic interest connected with the 
area of this monument that clearly put 
it within the purview of the act. 

Now, what are we talking about here? 
There are 221,000 acres of land involved; 
170,000 acres are already in the hands 
of the Government; 32,000 acres were 
purchased by Mr. Rockefeller, and he 
wishes to give this acreage to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States as a part 
of a monument or part of a park for 
the use of all the people. There are 
17,000 acres left, which are under private 
ownership, about 8 percent of the area 
involved. 

Much talk has been indu'ged in to 
the effect that the Executive order 
creating this monument is illegal and 
an evasion of the statute. The monu- 
ment was created pursuant to the pro- 
visions of the so-called Antiquities Act, 
enacted in 1906. Here is what that law 
says: 

That the President of the United States is 
hereby authorized, in his discretion, to de- 
clare by public proclamation historic land- 
marks, historic and prehistoric structures, 
and other objects of historic or scientific in- 
terest that are situated upon the lands owned 
or controlled by the Government of the 
United States to be national monuments, 
and may reserve as a part thereof parcels of 
land, the limits of which in all cases shall 
be confined to the smallest area compatible 


with the proper care and management of the 
objects to be protected. 


There is no doubt whatever that the 
order is perfectly legal and if attacked 
would be sustained by the courts. 

The order is also equitable as it pro- 
vides that it is made “subject to all valid 
existing rights.” Furthermore, the mem- 
bers of the Public Lands Committee are 
unanimous that they will do everything 
possible to permit private landowners to 
have the right to take their cattle across 
this land, use the lands in private owner- 
ship, unless the Government should pur- 
chase them, and in every way recognize 
private property rights. 

Much has been said about the fact that 
local interests do not want this monu- 
ment. If that were the criterion it might 
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be that very few national monuments 
could ever be established. Local in- 
terests are frequently opposed to na- 
tional monuments. The most conspicu- 
ous example is the Grand Canyon of the 
Colorado, which was designated by Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt as a national 
monument. It was fought bitterly by lo- 
cal interests and the issue was not finally 
resolved till the decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States in the case of 
Cameron, etc. v. United States (252 U. S. 
450 (1919)), where the Court held that 
the order creating the monument was 
legal. Here is what the Supreme Court 
Said on page 455: 

The defendants insist that the monument 
reserve should be disregarded on the ground 
that there was no authority for its creation. 
To this we cannot assent. The act under 
which the President proceeded empowered 
him to establish reserves embracing objects 
of historic or scientific interest. The Grand 
Canyon, as stated in his proclamation, is an 
object of unusual scientific interest. It is 
the greatest eroded canyon in the United 
States, if not in the world, is over a mile in 
depth, has attracted wide attention among 
explorers and scientists, affords an unexam- 
pled field for geologic study, is regarded as 
one of the great natural wonders, and an- 
nually dfaws to its borders thousands of 
visitors, 


President Theodore Roosevelt estab- 
lished conservation as a Republican 
policy and through the years we have 
been proud to point to that as one of our 
great contributions to the progress of the 
Republic. He did this over violent objec- 
tion and criticism. And he included in 
conservation the great scenic areas of our 
land, which he conceived to be so impor- 
tant that they should be set aside for all 
our people, even though State or sectional 
interests objected. Finally the policy be- 
came a fixed American policy pursued by 
all our Presidents after Theodore Roose- 
velt. By the passage of this bill we will 
be helping to curtail and even partially 
destroy the very policy that the Repub- 
licans inaugurated in the early days of 
this century. 

The debate has resolved itself into a 
trial of the Secretary of the Interior in- 
stead of a discussion of the merits of the 
case. Congress empowered the President 
to create these monuments and certainly 
if there is anything wrong with the law, 
we should change it and not inveigh 
against the executive department for 
carrying out the provisions of the very 
statute which we passed. If this pro- 
cedure were carried to the extreme it 
means that although we had passed cer- 
tain laws reposing certain powers and 
duties in executive officers we would be 
continually overriding them if the orders 
they made did not suit our whim or fancy. 

Tire main reason why I will not vote 
for this bill is that if the same issue were 
presented in the form of a bill to cre- 
ate a national park of the area described 
in the President’s order as a monument, 
I would vote for it. This is because I 
consider this land an essential and 
necessary part of Teton National Park. 
It is as essential to the full enjoyment 
of Teton Park as the floor of Yosemite 
Valley is to Yosemite National Park. 
The scenery in each instance, among the 
grandest and most sublime in all this 
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country, is the gorgeous mountains, won- 
derful precipices, crags, and waterfalls, 
but without the setting of the flat valley 
the scenery is not nearly as majestic, 
nor can the park be as fully utilized 
and enjoyed. 

Mr. WHITE. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. J. LEROY JOHNSON, I am 
sorry, I do not have the time. 

I consider the preservation of our 
wonderful scenic places as truly an act 
of conservation as the protection of our 
natural resources such as timber lands, 
mineral deposits, etc. The lands com- 
prising these scenic places are a re- 
source that should be preserved to all 
the people and the need therefor in- 
creases as our population increases. We 
should cherish and protect these places 
so our people may enjoy them. 

It seems to me that this matter is a 
question of viewpoint. If you think that 
this land is just a piece of cactus land 
and if it is not used for grazing it will 
go to waste, then you should vote for 
this bill, However, if you believe, as I 
do, that it is the setting for this wonder- 
ful group of mountains, the most mar- 
velous in all the West; that the moun- 
tains and the valley comprising the 
monument are a unique creation of na- 
ture—or of God, if you please—intended 
to please the eye and elevate the soul; 
or that the flat land is the setting for 
one of the most inspiring mountain 
scenes in all the world, where our peo- 
ple can get detachment from their 
worldly cares and troubles and inspira- 
tion that will push them to nobler and 
worthier achievements, then you should 
vote against this bill and to sustain the 
order setting this land aside for posterity. 

These are some of the reasons why I 
believe we should vote against the bill 
under consideration. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. PETERSON of Florida. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. PETERSON]. 

Mr. PETERSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Chairman, I am confident that my dis- 
tinguished colleague the gentleman from 
Wyoming [Mr. Barrett] is unduly ex- 
cited about the creation of this Jack- 
son Hole National Monument. I believe 
I am about as far removed from that 
area as most any Member of this House 
and I am in a position to view this in 
about as impartial a manner as any 
Member of the House. It has been my 
pleasure to visit this area and go over this 
entire proposition. This is one of the 
most beautiful spots in America. Those 
who have seen similar places throughout 
the world say this is one of the most 
beautiful spots in the world. It is true 
we have the Grand Teton National Park, 
but the trouble is the park only embraces 
the mountains themselves. For an 
American citizen to get the benefit of a 
view of the mountains they must go into 
this area that is embraced in the Jack- 
son Hole National Monument. 

Ninety-two percent of this land is 
either already owned or controlled by 
the Government, or will be, through the 
will and desire of private owners as soon 
as this matter has been definitely settled. 
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That leaves only 8 percent of the land 
in private ownership. The idea has been 
given by some, I hope inadvertently, that 
the Government is taking away this 8 
percent of the land from private owners. 
Such is not the case. The Government 
is not taking one acre of this land. But 
the administration has assured and re- 
assured the private owners that their 
interests will be taken care of. 

Mr. WHITE. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. PETERSON of Georgia. I am 
sorry I do not have the time. It is true, 
it may disrupt some of the business prac- 
tices of some of the individual citizens 
out there, but all of the private citizens 
there are not by any means opposed to 
this proposition. I found some of the 
finest and most substantial of the local 
citizens heartily in favor of this monu- 
ment. This committee has had petition 
after petition, signed by hundreds of 
these local people, endorsing the action 
of the Government in creating this na- 
tional monument. It is true that some 
of the local citizens may be using this 
beautiful area as grazing for their pri- 
vate herds, but this is American prop- 
erty. This is the property of the citizens 
of the United States and I can see no 
objection to the United States Govern- 
ment preserving this wonderful scenic 
area as a playground or as a place of 
beauty so that private citizens can go 
there and enjoy it. 

This is in the very heart of the dude 
ranch country where people who have 
plenty of money can go out there to these 
privately owned dude ranches and enjoy 
all the beauty and grandeur of this sec- 
tion. But ought we to preserve it en- 
tirely for those who are financially able? 
Why do we not set aside this great scenic 
area and make it comfortable and prac- 
ticable for the average man and his fam- 
ily to get in a little car, ride out there 
and enjoy the beauty and grandeur just 
as those who are now able to enjoy it 
do if they can pay the expense of living 
in these dude ranches that are scattered 
over that area? But I wish to call your 
attention to something ‘else. 

This is only 6 miles from Yellowstone 
National Park. No one has ever ques- 
tioned but that the Yellowstone National 
Park is a national park and should be 
preserved. This area is far superior to 
the Yellowstone National Park in scenic 
beauty. Within this area we have the 
largest herd of elk in America. They are 
being protected by the Federal Govern- 
ment. I have ridden on roads through 
this area and seen the wild moose in 
their wild original state, the only piace 
in America where it can be done. These 
are just a few of the natural wildlife 
conditions that we have there. 

Certainly the Grand Tetons as seen 
from this area are one of the most beau- 
tiful mountain scenes it has ever been 
my pleasure to look upon. I wish to 
state further that I have been to the hos- 
pitable town of Jackson Hole. They are 
indeed a gracious and a hospitable peo- 
ple. This will certainly help them. I 
cannot for my life see where this thing 
is going to hurt them. On the other 
hand it is going to help them when we 
provide facilities similar to those thet 
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have been provided in Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park and other parks. Hundreds 
of thousands of Americans annually will 
come into that section who do not go 
there now because they have nowhere to 
sleep or lodge. It is going to help those 
private citizens, although possibly some 
of them may have to readjust a little of 
their private affairs. But I cannot see 
why my friend is unduly alarmed. In 
my opinion we should not set aside the 
order establishing the Jackson Hole 
National Monument. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia has expired. 

Mr. MOTT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Oregon 
(Mr. ELLSWORTH]. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I, 
too, have spent a little time out in the 
Jackson Hole country. I went out there 
last summer. I did not, although I am 
a member of the Public Lands Commit- 
tee, go there officially; I was there on my 
own and at my own expense. I went 
there for the purpose of determining for 
myself the facts with respect to the 
various things we had heard in the 
committee regarding this Jackson Hole 
area; and I am here to report to you that 
what I saw and my conclusions differ, I 
am sorry to say, rather sharply with 
those of the gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr. Peterson]. 

I found an area of almost level land— 
a few slight hills—an area bounded on 
one side by the Grand Tetons and on the 
other by lesser hills and rolling country. 
I found an area of land that was quite 
obviously suited to agricultural pursuits 
and grazing, and I could see nothing at 
all of scenic beauty on these 221,000 acres. 

But they have told us that setting this 
aside as a national monument was justi- 
fied from the point of view of having this 
land as a spot on which to stand to view 
the Grand Tetons. I cannot see that 
that is necessary because there is a very 
fine highway running through this area 
from the Yellowstone Park down to Jack- 
son and to the main highway; so it seems 
to me the first issue, the most important 
issue in this debate is that of the neces- 
sity for the establishment of this park. 
They call it a national monument, but 
they do that to get around the require- 
ment that national parks shall be estab- 
lished only by the Congress. 

It is with reference to that that I am 
most concerned as a resident of the great 
West. Why does the National Park 
Service, why does the Department of the 
Interior want this land set into a park 
and who else wants it that way? Why 
is it necessary? Ihave heard no clamor 
nor has the committee heard any clamor 
from any other source wanting this area 
in a park, There are some signatures 
on petitions favoring it, that is true, but 
the original desire did not come, in my 
opinion, from any source except the 
Park Service due to the fact that Rocke- 
feller was pleased with this country out 
here, bought this land, and offered to give 
it to the Government for this monument. 

Let us look at it in this way: The mon- 
ument has been established under what 
is called the Antiquities Act, which gives 
the President the right to set aside areas 
solely for the purpose of protecting val- 
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uable historic things. There are no val- 
uable historic objects in this area and 
the total area to be used comprises 221,- 
000 acres, whereas the law specifically 
says that only a sufficient area to protect 
the historic object shall be set. aside. 

Mr. Chairman, it is necessary for the 
Congress to put a stop now to the abuse 
of an act passed by this Congress in 
1906. The fact that other Presidents 
have used this same law for this same 
purpose is not, in my opinion, justifica- 
tion for our turning down this bill, which 
is a reiteration by Congress that the 
Antiquities Act of 1906 means exactly 
what it says and is not to be used for 
other purposes. In my opinion, as a res- 
ident of the West, that is most important 
because if this policy of setting aside 
vast areas for no good reason other than 
that the Park Service seems to want 
more land to administer, is continued, 
I can visualize vast areas in our Pacific 
Northwest being set aside in the same 
way and for no better reason. 

I hope the House will pass this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MOTT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Curtis], 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, for 3 
long years we have been legislating in 
an atmosphere of war. We have become 
accustomed to government by edicts, 
directives, and bureau regulations. 
However, we have before us a bill today 
which has nothing to do with the war 
effort. During this period of war legis- 
lation it has oftentimes become neces- 
sary to disregard the rights of indi- 
viduals and to disregard the wishes of 
entire communities and entire States. 
That had to be done. But surely in a 
matter that is entirely removed from 
the war we should get back to that cardi- 
nal principle of American government 
of having respect for the rights and 
wishes of the people affected. 

An eminent Virginian by the name of 
Thomas Jefferson expressed what I am 


_ trying to say far more eloquently than 


I can when he coined the phrase, “Gov- 
ernment with the consent of the gov- 
erned.” 

To fail to pass this bill and force this 
monument onto the people of Wyoming 
is to disregard the rights, interests, and 
wishes of those people. It is to ride 
roughshod over the action of the State 
of Wyoming. It is to go contrary to the 
wishes of every elected representative 
from the State of Wyoming. It cer- 
tainly does not fit in with the American 
idea that the people back home are mas- 
ters of the Government. If we turn this 
bill down today we do so against the 
expressed wishes of the people of Wy- 
omihg, both Republicans and Democrats 
alike. That great State is served by a 
Democratic governor who is opposed to 
the creation of a Jackson Hole Monu- 
ment and favors this legislation. In the 
Senate of the United States Wyoming 
has one Senator from each party; they 
stand together in opposition to the Jack- 
son Hole National Monument and in 
favor of this legislation. Let me read 
this telegram which was received this 
morning from the American Farm Bu- 
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reau Federation. These telegrams are 
addressed to the gentleman from Wyo- 
ming: 

Board of directors of American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation in session now adopted reso- 
lution supporting Barrett bill (H. R. 2241) to 
abolish Jackson Hole Monument and urging 
enactment of this legislation by Congress. 
Respectfully urge your support of this legis- 
lation. 

Epwarp A. O'NEAL, 
President, American Farm 
Bureau Federation, 

Listen to this one: 

Utah members of the Izaak Walton League 
request the House of Representatives to pass 
the Barrett bill withdrawing the Jackson 
Hole National Monument. ` 

IZAAK WALTON LEAGUE, 
By A. KEATE Cook. 


Listen to this one: 

As president of the Wyoming State chap- 
ter of the Izaak Walton League we recom- 
mend the passage of your bill, 

C. H. SIMPSON, 
President. 


There are many, many more telegrams 
here, but time will not permit me to read 
them. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Nebraska has expired. 

Mr. MOTT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 4 
minutes to the gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr. SHORT]. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, I was 
stirred and elevated when I listened to 
the flaming eloquence of my good friend 
from Georgia, who, like all of us, appre- 
ciates mountain and sky, river and cloud, 
plain and valley. 

I think Dr. Henry Van Dyke perhaps 
expressed the true sentiments of all 
lovers of nature when he said: 

These are the things we love and hold of 
dearest worth: 

Light of the sapphire skies, peace of the si- 
lent hills, 

The music of birds, the murmur of rills 

And the shadows of clouds that swiftly pass 

And after the showers the smell of flowers 

And of the good brown earth, 

And, best of all, friendship and mirth. 


In our discussion of this controversial 
issue I trust that we will not allow our 
appreciation of the beauty and grandeur 
of nature to destroy any of the friend- 
ships among us or to rob us of our sense 
of mirth or our sense of humor. 

While some of the citizens of Wyoming 
no doubt favor adding 221,000 additional 
acres to the now existing Teton National 
Park of 98,000 acres, I think the evidence 
is clear that the overwhelming majority 
of the citizens of that sovereign State are 
in favor of this bill and are against tak- 
ing 221,000 additional acres and adding 
to this national monument. There is no 
particular historic interest in sagebrush 
and grazing land. The Federal Govern- 
ment already owns one-fifth of all our 
land. 

What is the record for many years 
past? Not only the Governor and the 
State officials, regardless of politics, but 
the representatives of the great sover- 
eign State of Wyoming in both the 
United States Senate and the United 
States House of Representatives, regard- 
less of party, have repeatedly gore on 
record as against the proposal of the 
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Secretary of the Interior, acting under 
an Executive order. 

It seems to me the whole issue boils 
down to whether we shall be governed 
by the will of Congress, the duly chosen 
and legal representatives of the people 
of the United States, or whether we shall 
abdicate our power and become subject 
to Executive order or Presidential decree, 

If this monument is to be established 
or those additional acres are to be added 
simply because one of my notorious fel- 
low Missourians, one Jesse James, once 
spent a night in a cabin out there in 
Wyoming, I wish to say in defense of my 
own State that we have a hundred such 
shacks or cabins in the State of Missouri, 
and I am afraid that if we establish this 
precedent the Federal Government will 
come out and take most of the great 
State of Missouri for a national park, and 
that would be calamitous. 

Mr. PETERSON of Florida. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHORT. I yield to the gentleman 

from Florida, 
Mr. PETERSON of Florida. May I 
remind my friend that one of the first 
requests made to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Lands was to make a national monu- 
ment out of the home of George Wash- 
ington Carver? 

Mr. SHORT. There was no man in 
this House or the other body who as- 
sisted me more or gave me fuller co- 
operation on that than my good friend 
from Florida. I am deeply grateful be- 
cause he had the good judgment to de- 
cide that a national monument should be 
erected to this great Negro scientist and 
benefactor of humanity. But we must 
judge each one of these monuments 
upon its own merits. 

Mr. MOTT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHORT, I yield to the gentleman 
from Oregon, 

Mr. MOTT. The great difference in 
principle between the monument created 
in the gentleman’s State in honor of 
George Washington Carver and the one 
created here is that the one in Missouri 
was created by a mandatory act of Con- 
gress, while this was done by Executive 
order and without any authority of 
Congress. 

Mr.SHORT. Iam glad the gentleman 
pointed out the very difference that was 
in my mind. I shall mention two other 
points, The first is that George Wash- 
ington Carver, I think, should be remem- 
bered by the American people a little 
longer than Jesse James was, and for 
very different reasons, The other point 
is that the reason the monument was 
established in Missouri is that the people 
of Missouri and the United States Sen- 
ator from my State, the next Vice Presi- 
dent of this Nation, as well as I in this 
body, championed that legislation, and 
you were good and kind enough to pass 
it. The people of Wyoming and their 
representatives in Congress do not want 
the Government to take this additional 
land. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri has expired. 

Mr. PETERSON of Florida. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself the balance of 
the time on this side. 
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Mr. Chairman, it is difficult to explain 
this entire matter in a short time. The 
record and the hearings were quite 
lengthy. In my attempt to give as 
many Members as possible a chance to 
speak on this bill I yielded most of my 
time. 

I called attention in the original state- 
ment I made in the discussion on the rule 
to the fact that the greater portion of 
this land is already owned by the Federal 
Government. It was owned by the Fed- 
eral Government before the State of Wy- 
oming was created. The inception of 
this was not during the administration 
of President Roosevelt or the secretary- 
ship of Mr. Ickes. You will recall the 
message from Secretary Wilbur. I real- 
ize a number of Members of the House 
are opposed to and suspicious somewhat 
of the things that Secretary Ickes might 
do, but I read into the Record a state- 
ment made by the Secretary of the In- 
terior in President Hoover’s administra- 
tion to the effect that he visited the area 
and discussed the matter with Mr. 
Rockefeller, and was instrumental in 
getting him to start the purchase pro- 
gram, a purchase program that has cost 
approximately $1,500,000, of land which 
Mr. Rockefeller was going to contribute 
to the Government. 

That, as many of you know, is one of 
his hobbies. He assisted at Williamsburg 
and he assisted at other parks by buying 
the lands and giving them to the Federal 
Government. There has been an accu- 
sation here that the President acted con- 
trary to and differently from the method 
in which the other Presidents have acted 
under the Antiquities Act. But there is 
ample precedent for the creation of the 
Jackson Hole National Monument. In 


1908 President Theodore Roosevelt estab- 


lished Grand Canyon National Monu- 
ment, containing 806,400 acres, nearly 
four times as large as this, as you will 
note, which was later changed to the 
Grand Canyon National Park by act of 
Congress in 1919. In 1909 he also estab- 
lished Olympic National Park containing 
608,640 acres, a large portion of which 
was included in the Olympic National 
Park in 1938 by act of Congress. 

As you will note ofttimes first there is 
the establishment of a national monu- 
ment, as is the case here, and then subse- 
quently it is included in a park by act of 
Congress. I sympathize with my good 
friend and colleague, the gentleman 
from Wyoming, in trying to work out this 
problem. But his bill merely repeals the 
Executive order. It leaves the whole 
matter open. It leaves some of the land 
with the Reclamation Service and a part 
of it under the Forest Service and part 
of it under the Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice. We must remember there is the 
great elk herd there, This must be pro- 
tected. His bill merely repeals the ex- 
ecutive order and leaves these agencies 
there to fight among themselves. I have 
been working carefully on a bill which I 
introduced the other day to cover a part 
of this problem or some of the phases of 
it and I intended to submit it as a sub- 
stitute for this bill. But after going into 
it I have some doubt as to whether it is 
entirely germane sand would probably 
be subject to a point of order. It is for 
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the purpose of setting forth the bound- 
aries and reducing some of them in part, 
because part of it should not have been 
included there. Some were included 
upon urging of local people so that the 
town of Jackson could be the entrance, 
and my bill also provides for a driveway 
where the cattlemen could drive their 
cattle from the hills to the valley, so that 
they would know definitely they are 
taken care of. But they have no as- 
surance that if Mr. Rockefeller wanted 
to fence up all of this land that they 
could continue to drive their cattle back 
and forth, if it remains in private owner- 
ship. It also protects the rights of those 
men who have grazing there. I also 
want to call your attention to the fact 
that the Executive order itself protected 
the rights of those people who had graz- 
ing privileges, 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a very simple ques- 
tion? 

Mr. PETERSON of Florida. I yield 
for a question. 

Mr. WHITE. The gentleman recog- 
nizes the fact that the counties and 
State can build the public roads through 
section lands, does he not? 

Mr. PETERSON of Florida. Yes. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Rockefeller, cannot 
provide for putting roads through on 
section lands? 

Mr. PETERSON of Florida. That is 
right. That section line road might not 
be big enough and it must be big enough, 
because it is not enough to just have 
room to drive the cattle; that is not 
sufficient anyway, they need space for 
these cattle to feed as they drift along. 
Those things can be worked out in an 
orderly way and by act of Congress and 
will be taken care of in my bill. I have 
assembled the data and I am working 
on that. I introduced a bill to provide 
for the reimbursement of Teton County 
and to the authorities, giving all these 
rights-of-way there. So, regardless of 
how you feel about Mr. Ickes and regard- 
less of how you feel about the President 
of the United States, this bill would 
merely wipe out the Executive order 
without doing anything constructive. 
The Izaak Walton League, the various 
conservation groups, the American Plan- 
ning and Civic Association recognize the 
orderly way of procedure is under the bill 
which I recently introduced and which, 
as I say, I would have introduced pre- 
viously. But I was trying to work out 
some other problems of theirs and have 
been awaiting information because I 
wanted to help the folks out there, This 
great area should not be spoiled. That 
great herd of elk should be saved for 
the American people. The great scenic 
beauty of this area should be protected 
against the building of any little shacks 
out there. 

You have to go there to actually ap- 
preciate the great beauty of this spot. 

As I said before, a great portion of 
this land was Federal-owned before the 
State was created. The other part, which 
Mr. Rockefeller owned, was bought to 
give to the Federal Government. Only 
a small amount is in private ownership, 
and the announcement was made the 
same day as the Executive order, that 
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these grazing rights would be protected. 
That is the situation today. 

Going back further, in 1918, Presi- 
dent Wilson created a national monu- 
ment consisting of 2,697,000 acres. Pres- 
ident Coolidge created a national mon- 
ument of 1,064,000 acres. President 
Hoover created the Death Valley Na- 
tional Monument, 1,800,000 acres. Every 
President since Theodore Roosevelt has 
created national monuments from three 
to ten times as large as this. This one 
is small in comparison with many others 
that were created under Executive order, 
a right which the Congress has recog- 
nized in subsequent appropriations for 
those national monuments which were 
created by Executive order. 

There are a number of resolutions that 
have come in from time to time opposing 
the Barrett bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Florida has expired. 

Mr. MOTT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the remainder of the time, 9 minutes, to 
the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Bar- 
RETT]. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
today in an appeal to this Congress and 
to the Nation, as the sole Representa- 
tive of the people of the great State of 
Wyoming. 

We are justly proud of Jackson Hole. 
We are proud of the national parks in 
our State—the great Yellowstone Park 
with its 2,200,000 acres; the Grand Teton 
National Park with the most splendid and 
majestic mountain scenery in the world, 
But the issue in this case is crystal clear. 
Twice the Interior Department came to 
the Congress and asked to include in the 
Grand Teton National Park the identical 
221,000 acres now in this monument. 
Committees from this Congress went to 
Wyoming. The people objected. Twice 
the Interior Department was refused leg- 
islative sanction to put this very land 
into the Park Service. 

Congress alone can create a national 
park or make an extension of a national 
park, But there is an old Antiquities Act 
that provides that small areas of historic 
interest can be taken over by Executive 
proclamation as national monuments. 
That law provides that in those monu- 
ments there must be some object of his- 
toric or scientific interest. It states that 
the limits shall be confined to the small- 
est area compatible with the care and 
management of the object to be protect- 
ed. But in this case Mr. Ickes took in 
an area one-third the size of the great 
State of Rhode Island. : 

I asked Mr. Ickes when he testified 
before our committee just what was the 
specific object that he sought to pre- 
serve in this monument. Do you know 
what his answer was? He said to me, 
“My personal observation would be the 
size of the mosquitoes.” That was the 
answer I had to take back to the sov- 
ereign State of Wyoming. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, that explanation 
was an insult to the people of my State 
and to the Congress of the United States. 
The Executive order creating this mon- 
ument was proclaimed without giving no- 
tice or any opportunity to be heard to 
the people of Wyoming. The Governor 
of our State and the United States Sena- 
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tors were as astounded as I was when 
they heard of Mr. Ickes’ action. 

Much as we dislike the high-handed, 
the secret and the un-American manner 
in which this monument was created, 
still I undertake to say to you that the 
issue before this House is of tremendous 
national importance. The question is 
whether we are going to live under a 
government of law or whether we must 
meekly submit to a government by men. 
How long will the Congress tolerate a 
bureaucracy that overrides its expressed 
will? How long will we stand by and 
permit these bureaus to usurp the pow- 
ers of the Congress? How long will we 
permit a bureaucracy to invade the rights 
of a sovereign State of our Union? By 
what right can Ickes contend that he is 
better qualified to determine what should 
be done within the boundaries of the 
great State of Wyoming than the repre- 
sentatives of its people? 

As has been said here, numerous mon- 
uments have been created by other Pres- 
idents, but I call your attention specifi- 
cally to the fact that the Director of the 
Park Service in a hearing before our 
committee said that never was a monu- 
ment created within a State when the 
people of the State objected. The Wyo- 
ming Legislature in 1919 passed a reso- 
lution against this proposal. The people 
are wholeheartedly against this proposal 
to this very day. 

This monument of 221,000 acres ad- 
joins Teton National Park on the east. 
To all intents and purposes it is mere 
park extension and nothing more. Never 
before, so the Park Service admits, has 
the Department of the Interior come to 
Congress and asked to have an area put 
into a park and then after Congress re- 
fused to do it on two separate occasions 
resorted to the subterfuge of accomplish- 
ing its designs by putting it into a monu- 
ment. 

Our committee visited this area. We 
saw the sagebrush flats, we saw the 
Mormon Row where there is farm after 
farm raising the best grain in the West. 
We saw the thousands and thousands of 
fine cattle raised in that area. As Chair- 
man PETERSON and I went down through 
that Mormon Row with the numerous 
fine farms, we saw on the gatepost of 
each farm this statement: “Opposed to 
the monument!” And why should they 
not be opposed to the monument? Their 
fathers carved a little empire there out 
of the wilderness nearly three-quarters 
of a century ago. That is home to them, 
and from those homes they sent boys all 
over the world to preserve the homes of 
unfortunate people of other lands. They 
want to bring their boys back to these 
same homes. 

The House has been told that the 
Rockefeller land will be donated to the 
Government, but the hearings also show 
that this donation will be made only on 
the condition that the United States 
match the cost of the Rockefeller dona- 
tion dollar for dollar, in order to pro- 
vide the money to purchase or condemn 
these very farms the boys have left to 
fight in the service of their country. 
That means that Congress will be called 
upon to appropriate a million dollars or 
more to carry out this scheme. To force 
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the hundreds of people owning farms in 
that area to sell out against their will. 
This monument is located in Teton 
County, Wyo. One-third of the assessed 
valuations in the county is contained 
within the monument area. If this 
monument is not abolished, the people 
owning the remaining two-thirds of the 
property in Teton County will be re- 
quired to pay 50 percent more in taxes. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARRETT. I yield to my distin- 
guished colleague from Missouri. 

Mr. SHORT. Is not much of this ad- 
ditional acreage used for cattle-grazing 
purposes? 

Mr. BARRETT. Sixteen thousand 
cattle are raised in the area. 

Mr. SHORT. And here in the midst 
of war when it is almost impossible to get 
a good beefsteak or any kind of a beef- 
steak does the gentleman think it is 
wise to take this land out of production? 

Mr. BARRETT. I think my colleague 
is exactly right and it is neither wise nor 
proper. 

Mr. PETERSON of Florida. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, BARRETT. I yield to my chair- 
man. 

Mr. PETERSON of Florida. The gen- 
tleman said something to the effect that 
the Government would lave to put up 
money for this Rockefeller land. The 
fact of the matter is Rockefeller is mak- 
ing a gift direct to the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. BARRETT. If the gentleman will 
look at page 302 of the hearings he will see 
precisely the proposal that was made by 
the Rockefeller interests as it affects the 
land to be donated to the United States 
Government: 

1. The land to be donated to the United 
States Government to be under the jurisdic- 
tion of the National Park Service. 

2. The United States Government to match 
the cost of the lands donated up to an amount 
necessary to purchase all other privately 
owned land in such area as it may be deemed 
advisable to include within the jurisdiction 
of the National Park Service. 


My bill has been endorsed by the gov- 
ernors of 6 Western States. It has 
been endorsed by the American Farm * 
Bureau. It has been endorsed by the 
National Association of County Officials, 
by the president of the Wyoming chap- 
ter of the Izaak Walton League, by 
the Utah members of the Izaak Wal- 
ton League, by the United Sportsmen of 
Cheyenne, by the Utah Wildlife Federa- 
tion, by the Izaak Walton League of 
Cheyenne, by the Eleven Western States’ 
Federated Sportsmen, and by many or- 
ganizations in my State. While our 
committee was in Wyoming, a vote was 
taken at a mass meeting, and 601 people 
stood up as opposed to this monument, 
with only 3 in favor. The Governor of 
my State has written each of you on 
behalf of my bill. Senator O’Manoney 
and Senator ROBERTSON appeared before 
our committee and endorsed my bill 
without reservation. The hearings dis- 
closed that, when Rockefeller acquired 
this land, it was clearly understood and 
officially stated that congressional action 
would be necessary to add it to the na- 
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tional-park system. But Congress lis- 
tened to the will of the people of Wyo- 
ming and declined again and again to 
give its sanction to this proposal. 

The issue here today is simply this: 
Shall we permit Mr. Ickes to pervert the 
old antiquities law and use it as a means 
to override the will of the Congress, and 
to seize by proclamation and subterfuge 
vast acreage which Congress had refused 
to give him by legal means? Shall we 
permit him to usurp the power of the 
Congress of the United States, or shall 
we, as the Representatives of the people 
of thi: Nation, stand up for an orderly 
system of government by law? 

I submit to you, my colleagues, that 
the conclusion is irresistible that in fair- 
ness to the people of Wyoming this Con- 
gress should courageously take such ac- 
tion as will show in unmistakable terms 
its unequivocal disapproval of the at- 
tempt of Mr. Ickes to force his will, not 
only upon the Congress, but also upon 
the people of the sovereign State of 
Wyoming. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

All time has expired. The Clerk will 
read the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Jackson Hole 
National Monument as created by Presiden- 
tial Proclamation No. 2578, dated March 15, 
1943, be, and the same is hereby, abolished, 
and the area embraced within and constitut- 
ing said Jackson Hole National Monument, 
being a part of the Teton National Forest, be 
restored to its status as a part of the said 
Teton National Forest. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 5, after the word “abolished”, 
strike out the balance of the bill, 


The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I have no interest in 
this proposed legislation other than the 
interest of every American who is inter- 
ested in all the business of government, 
However, as a representative of the peo- 
ple I do have an interest in this legisla- 
tion that far transcends the question as 
to whether or not Grand Teton is the 
most scenic place in the world or whether 
we should add some additional land to 
that national park. 

I have taken this time in order to be 
straightened out if the chairman of the 
committee or someone else can do so as 
to the fundamental question herein in- 
volved. I rose to ask the chairman a 
question when he was speaking, but he 
did not have time to answer it; therefore, 
I want to ask it now. Does the chairman 
of the committee who is opposing the 
present bill conceive of any legal differ- 
ence between a National park and a 
national monument? 

Mr. PETERSON of Florida. Yes. 

Mr. KEEFE. Will the gentleman 
state what that difference is? 

Mr. PETERSON of Florida. So far as 
national parks are concerned, the na- 
tional park boundaries are fixed by the 
Congress under the National Park Act. 
A national monument is one of those 
things that ofttimes do not come actu- 
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ally to the dignity of an act, but is estab- 
lished by a proclamation of the Presi- 
dent under the Antiquities Act as passed 
by the Congress. 

Mr, KEEFE, The gentleman has an- 
swered the question, and I am very glad 
the gentleman has answered it as he has. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. Will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. KEEFE. I yield to the gentleman 
from New Mexico. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. I would like to 
answer part of the gentleman’s question, 
There is also this difference with respect 
to a national park: The Congress can 
set it aside and with respect to a monu- 
ment the President may at any time 
revoke it if he does not want to continue 
it as a monument. 

Mr. PETERSON of Florida. Will the 
gentleman yield further? > 

Mr. KEEFE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Florida. 

Mr. PETERSON of Florida. In the 
matter of administration, generally they 
do not allow bathing in parks, whereas 
in monuments they allow bathing, in a 
number of instances the chopping of 
wood, and all that sort of thing. 

Mr. MOTT. Will the gentleman yield 
so that I may ask the gentleman a ques- 
tion which may clear up a question 
which the gentleman from Wisconsin 
has asked? 

Mr. KEEFE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Oregon. 

Mr. MOTT. May I ask the chairman 
if it is not a fact that the sole reason for 
the creation of Jackson Hole National 
Monument is the extension of Grand 
Teton National Park? 

Mr. PETERSON of Florida. I would 
not necessarily say the extension, but to 
actually protect the approaches to the 
park, prevent unsightly buildings, pre- 
vent the rivers from being polluted, and 
also assist in preventing the destruction 
of the great elk herd there. 

Mr. MOTT. And not for any purposes 
recited in the Antiquities Act. 

Mr. PETERSON of Florida. The An- 
tiquities Act is sufficiently covered by 
reason of its geological structure and its 
scenic beauty there. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, in view 
of these interruptions, I ask unanimous 
consent that I be given 5 additional min- 
utes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEEFE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Montana. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Is there a single 
doubt in the chairman's mind, after lis- 
tening to all of this evidence, that the 
creation of this national monument in 
the manner in which it was created, was 
intended to extend the boundaries of the 
Yellowstone National Park and connect 
it up with the Teton National Forest? 

Mr. PETERSON of Florida. Not to 
extend the boundary of the park, but to 
provide a protective area. That is done 
in many instances, 

Mr. O’CONNOR. Every single bit of 
testimony points that way. 
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Mr. KEEFE. The point that im- 
presses me in connection with this lit- 
tle discussion that has now taken place 
is that it appears quite clear and certain 
that this monument is sought to be es- 
tablished for the purpose of extending 
Grand Teton National Park as a park or 
to extend it so as to protect the ap- 
proaches to that park, using the lan- 
guage of the chairman of the committee. 

After reading the law that is appli- 
cable to the situation I cannot conceive 
how any Member of Congress can vote 
against this legislation, in view of very 
clear and manifest abuse to which the 
Antiquities Act is being put in order to 
create this monument. Let us turn to 
the act. Section 2 provides: 

That the President of the United States 
is hereby authorized, in his discretion, to 
declare by public proclamation historic land- 
marks, historic and prehistoric structures, 
and other objects of historic or scientific in- 
terest that are situated upon the lands owned 
or controlled by the Government of the 
United States to be national monuments. 


I have not heard one single word on 
the floor of this House that would in- 
dicate that there was a single thing 
in this proposed extension or this pro- 
posed monument that would qualify it 
under the plain provisions of the law. 
It is perfectly obvious to me that when ` 
the National Park Act was passed the 
right to create a national park or to 
extend a national park was vested en- 
tirely in the Congress of the United States 
and that this Antiquities Act was passed 
for the very purpose recited in the lan- 
guage of the act, to permit by Presidential 
proclamation the acquisition and protec- 
tion of things of historic interest or his- 
toric landmarks or other objects of his- 
toric or scientific interest. 

There has not been a word of justi- 
fication—and I have listened to every 
argument of those who oppose this bill— 
for the issuance of this Executive decree 
upon the basis stated in the order, 
namely, the very first line: 

Whereas the area in the State of Wyoming 
known as the Jackson Hole country, includ- 
ing that portion thereof which is located 
in the Teton National Forest, contains cer- 
tain historic landmarks and other objects of 
historic and scientifie interest that are situ- 
ated upon lands owned or controlled by the 
United States. 


What are the historic landmarks? 
What are the objects of historic or scien- 
tific interest that are referred to in the 
Presidential proclamation making this a 
national monument? There is not a 
word from those in opposition to this bill 
here on the floor that indicates a single 
thing of historic interest or scientific in- 
terest located upon these lands. 

The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
PETERSON] made a very oratorical speech 
in which he pictured the wonders and 
glories of this addition as a national 
park. Were he here supporting a bill to 
extend Grand Teton National Park, his 
speech and the remarks he then made 
would have been pertinent. The speech 
he made is entirely irrelevant to the 
question which is now before the House. 
The question is, Shall we permit the 
Secretary or the President or anyone 
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else to use the Antiquities Act as a sub- 
terfuge for defeating the expressed will 
of the Congress, which has been ex- 
pressed legislatively upon two separate 
occasions? Because I cannot submit to 
that sort of subterfuge, I shall be com- 
pelled to vote for and support the bill 
of the gentleman from Wyoming. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the pro forma 
amendment, 

Mr, Chairman, I shall give my support 
to the bill sponsored by the gentleman 
from Wyoming. I desire at this time to 
add the voice of the people of Idaho in 
support of that legislation. I wish to 
point out one aspect which has been en- 
tirely overlooked in this debate. 

In this area lies Jackson Lake, em- 
bracing about 25,000 acres. Jackson 
Reservoir, which was built about 30 years 
ago by the Federal Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, impounds almost 1,000,000 acre-feet 
of stored water, which goes down the 
Snake River to give the lifeblood to many 
thousands of acres of the arid and semi- 
arid land in the Snake River Valley in 
eastern Idaho. 

Nothing has been said about the ad- 
ministration of that particular area of 
almost 200,000 acres which, prior to the 
Presidential proclamation, were em- 
“braced within the Teton National Forest. 

You who do not live in the West prob- 
ably are not aware of the fact that there 
is a vast difference in the administration 
of national parks and monuments, and 
national forests. Within the boundaries 
of national forests there may be conduct- 
ed lumbering and mining activities, live- 
stock grazing, and reclamation develop- 
ment, which are of vital importance to 
the people of the West. The great For- 
est Service of our Federal Government 
has been administering this acreage for 
many years. There has been no criticism 
whatever. That point has been over- 
looked. Why should the President by 
this proclamation deprive the Forest 
Service of the authority vested in that 
Federal agency for many years to ad- 
minister and supervise that acreage so 
efficiently? 

Mr. PETERSON of Florida. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DWORSHAK. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Florida. 

Mr. PETERSON ‘of Florida. Is the 
gentleman familiar with the fact that 
both President Wilson and President 
Coolidge withdrew quite a large amount 
of this land from entry a number of years 
ago in order to work toward placing it in 
@ monument or in the park? 

Mr. DWORSHAK. That has nothing 
to do with this particular bill. 

If this bill does not pass, then the 
National Park Service will have super- 
vision over this acreage. What is there 
to give assurance to thousands of farm- 
ers in Idaho that the water line of Jack- 
son Lake will not remain static and the 
interests of reclamation thus be jeopar- 
dized? There has been solicitude by 
some of the Members that we should have 
some measure of conservation; but 
should these reclamation interests be 
ignored? 

There may be some reason for some 
readjustments, but should not the people 
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of the great State of Wyoming and the 
great State of Idaho having their inter- 
ests in that project be accorded the 
right to determine what shall be done, 
instead of subjecting them to the arbi- 
trary will of the executive department? 

When this proclamation was issued by 
the President there had been no confer- 
ence whatsoever with the Governor of 
the State of Wyoming, or with the mem- 
bers of the Wyoming delegation in Con- 
gress. If there should be changes in the 
administration of the acreage formerly 
embraced in the Teton National Forest, 
then I submit to you that the people of 
those States who are directly concerned 
should have an opportunity for a hear- 
ing. They have in the past demonstrated 
their opposition to any such changes; 
but if there are to be changes, then I 
contend the people who have these direct 
interests should be given some considera- 
tion before Presidential decrees like that 
issued last year are to be made. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DWORSHAK. I yield briefly. 

Mr.SHORT. Should not Members also 
bear in mind this distinction, that na- 
tional parks are composed of large areas 
whereas national monuments are usu- 
ally composed of small areas? Under the 
Antiquities Act the President has the 
authority to acquire only small areas. 
As the chairman of the committee has 
referred to the George Washington Car- 
ver Memorial established in my district 
in southwest Missouri, the Government 
took only 200 acres of land which the 
people of Missouri wanted the Govern- 
ment to take, but here the Government 
proposes to take 221,000 acres of land, 
which is by no means a small area, and 
which is opposed by the citizens of the 
sovereign State of Wyoming. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. Chairman, it is 
very obvious this proclamation is a sub- 
terfuge to enlarge the boundaries of 
the Teton National Park. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last two 
words, 

Mr. Chairman, I do not think there is 
any such hurry about this matter that 
we can just be stampeded. I call the 
attention of the Members to this fact, 
as a matter of legal significance: One ad- 
ministration passed a law giving the Ex- 
ecutive or the President the right to do 
something. That is, to set aside na- 
tional monuments. Then when the 
President does set aside a national mon- 
ument another administration, which 
happens to be a Democratic administra- 
tion, and remember this is a law which 
was passed by a Republican administra- 
tion, comes in and repeals the very thing 
that the previous administration told the 
President to do. I do not know whether 
that is correct procedure or whether it 
is even constitutional, or whether it can 
be done legally, If the President has 
exceeded his authority and set aside 
something that should not be set aside 
as a national monument, the people that 
are affected can go into the courts, 
That is exactly what the people of Wy- 
oming have done. They have gone into 
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the court with this proposition and asked 
that the Presidential order be set aside. 
If the conditions are such as some of the 
people would lead us to believe, such as 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Keere] and others, then, of course, the 
courts will set this order aside. Coming 
down to the bill before us, the only thing 
it does is to ask us to set aside the Presi- 
dential order. That is the whole story. 
Why should we do that? A part of your 
committee at least has gone into this 
area. A part of the Congress has gone 
into the area and said that this is the 
most beautiful area in the world and that 
the present order should stand as it is. 
Others have said it is sagebrush. Whom 
are you going to rely on? It seems to 
me if we approach this problem we 
should at least do this, we should come 
to the Congress with a bill that will do 
the things we want done. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? . 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. No; I do not 
yield, 

If the gentleman from Wyoming were 
sincere in this matter he would come to 
the Congress with a bill and say, “We 
want this much land set aside; not the 
amount set aside by Presidential order. 
We want cattle to have the right of run- 
ning on the land,” if that is prohibited 
by the order issued by the President. 

We want this, that, and the other thing 
done, and we want it done by an act of 
Congress. When the gentleman comes 
with that kind of a bill I think the Con- 
gress should consider it and would then 
maintain its control as advocated by the 
proponents of this bill. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. No; I will 
not yield. But, when the author of the 
bill comes to Congress and says, “The 
administration, under the leadership of 
the Republican Party, passed a bill giv- 
ing the President the right to set aside 
monuments, but now a Democratic 
President has set aside a monument 
that does not suit me, and, therefore, I 
want the Congress to rescind that Presi- 
dential order,” that is not, as I under- 
stand it, the way that Congress should 
or ordinarily does proceed. We are just 
out of order. As far as I am concerned, 
I would be willing to consider the repeal 
of the entire Antiquities Act, but 
I am not willing-to say to any Presi- 
dent, after we have given him the right 
to do something and he has exercised 
that right, Now that you have done 
that I am going to repeal the very thing 
we told you to do.” It seems to me that 
is not what we should do as Members of 
this House. 

Therefore, I hope this Congress will 
not get stampeded by a proposition such 
as is now before it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Utah has expired. 

Mr, FERNANDEZ. Mr. Chairman, I 
have an amendment which is at the 
Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: . 

Amendment offered by Mr. FERNANDEZ: 


After the end of the first section add another 
section as follows: 
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“Sec, 2. That section 2, of the act entitled 
‘An act for the preservation of American 
antiquity, approved June 8, 1906 (34 Stat. 
225, U. S. C., title 16, sec. 431.),’ be, and the 
same is hereby, amended by adding at the 
end of said section the following words: 
‘Provided, however, That any proclamation 
hereafter made under authority of this act 
shall not become effective until approved by 
act of Congress if the lands embraced within 
or reserved as a part of the national monu- 
ment created thereby exceed 10,000 acres in 
area.“ 


Mr. PETERSON of Florida. Mr. 
Chairman, I make a point of order 
against the amendment that the amend- 
ment is not germane to the bill before 
the House. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. Will the gentle- 
man reserve his point of order? 

Mr. PETERSON of Florida. At the 
request of the gentleman from New Mex- 
ico I reserve the point of order. 

Mr. MOTT. Well, Mr. Chairman, I 
shall make the point of order unless the 
gentleman confines his remarks to the 
point of order. That is what he rose for 
and that is all he can legitimately argue 
about. If he wants to argue for or 
against the bill, I shall object. If he 
desires to contend that his amendment is 
in order, I will not object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Permit the Chair 
to interrogate the gentleman from Ore- 
gon. Does the Chair understand that 
the gentleman from Oregon objects to 
the gentleman from New Mexico pro- 
ceeding to a discussion of his amend- 
ment, 

Mr. MOTT. Mr. Chairman, I with- 
draw the objection. If the gentleman 
wants to discuss an amendment that is 
clearly out of order, then I am willing 
to withdraw the objection. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ, Mr. Chairman, of 
course, I could not discuss the amend- 
ment without discussing the bill. 

I am from New Mexico. Approxi- 
mately 45 percent of our lands in that 
State are owned by the Federal Govern- 
ment. When this bill came to Congress 
I was sympathetic toward it. The cat- 
tlemen of my State, the officials of the 
association there, are also sympathetic 
with the bill, in principle. But after we 
had heard the testimony on this bill in 
the committee, in all fairness I could not 
support the bill. If we are going to cure 
the situation at which this bill is di- 
rected, then the way to do it is either 
to repeal the Antiquities Act or let us 
amend it so that the President cannot 
take large parcels of land and create 
them into national monuments by Ex- 
ecutive order. 

During the debate it has been made to 
appear that this particular matter had 
been before Congress and been rejected. 
The record of the hearings shows clearly 
that the Congress never has passed upon 
it, and I am going to point out on page 
73 of the record the fact that Senator 
Carey, of Wyoming, after the lands were 
purchased by Mr. Rockefeller, introduced 
a bill creating this as a park by extend- 
ing the Teton Park to include this. That 
bill went before the Senate Committee 
on Public Lands, was reported out favor- 
ably, and in the report on that bill this 
was said: 
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The passage of this bill will include in 
the national park system a beautiful scenic 
area, It will bring about the proper develop- 
ment of the Grand Teton National Park. It 
will permit Mr. Rockefeller to donate to the 
United States land which has cost him over 
a million and a half dollars, and will add 
to lands already owned by the Biological Sur- 
vey—lands which are necessary for protec- 
tion of the largest elk herd in the United 
States. It will be of inestimable value to the 
citizens of Teton County, Wyo.— 


And so on. The Senate passed the bill, 
and it came to the House and was referred 
to the Committee on Public Lands of the 
House. The Committee on Public Lands 
reported it out favorably, but on that very 
day the Congress adjourned, and the bill 
could not be reached for consideration. 
At a later session another bill was intro- 
duced in the Senate, and the Department 
of the Interior itself asked that it be held 
up until provision could be made for the 
payment of revenue in lieu of taxes on 
the land that would be taken from the 
tax rolls. The bill was held up and 
never acted upon, and the hearings show 
that never at any time has any commit- 
tee of the Senate or the House or the 
Congress itself passed unfavorably on any 
bill to extend the park. 

Mr. BREHM. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. I yield. 

Mr, BREHM. Is it not true that the 
issue facing us is whether the Antiquities 
Act, which gives the President the right 
to create national monuments, is now be- 
ing used to create national parks? That 
is the issue, is it not? 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. That is the only 
issue. 

Back in 1922 and 1923 people from the 
State of Wyoming were asking that this 
be put into a national park; not only that, 
but the record shows that in 1922 they 
raised a fund of $2,000 to interest people 
in the East to buy the privately owned 
land to put it in the park. Later on 
Mr. Rockefeller came out, looked at the 
land, and in 1926, the record shows, he 
was there and was very much impressed, 
so much so that he decided to put up 
the money to buy it. That was in the 
hard days of 1922 to 1925. The people 
of that area requested it. The President 
merely completed what had been started. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New Mexico has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the gentleman from New Mex- 
ico may proceed for 2 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wyoming? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. I yield. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. I have had the honor 
and privilege of serving on two com- 
mittees with the distinguished gentle- 
man now addressing the House. I re- 
gard him as one of the best lawyers in 
this House. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ, I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. O’CONNOR. I wish to propound 
this question to the gentleman: Does 
the gentleman believe the President, by 
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executive authority, had any right under 
what is known as the Antiquities Act to 
make what we who have examined the 
property know to be nothing more than 
an addition to the Teton Park or the 
Yellowstone National Park? 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. I will be frank and 
say “Yes”; this is indirectly an extension 
of the park for which the owners bar- 
gained; furthermore, I will be frank and 
say that I have my doubts that the 
President has the right technically to 
do that very thing; but it has been done 
several times in the past. The courts are 
now determining the question of whether 
or not he had the right and, as I un- 
derstand it, hearings have already been 
had on this matter and the courts will 
pass upon it. As I said Friday, if we pass 
this bill we will encroach upon the pre- 
rogatives of the courts and will go in 
there and decide the case for the couris 
when they are passing upon the matter. 

If this bill needs to be passed it can be 
passed next year. There is no hurry 
about it. If it becomes necessary, it can 
be abolished at any time. The President 
himself can abolish it or the Congress 
can abolish it. I do not see any hurry 
about it. 

It has been made to appear that there 
was great secrecy about it, that there has 
been a conspiracy to buy this land. As 
a matter of fact, when Mr. Rockefeller 
decided to buy the land he had to go 
about it in that way. He had to organize 
a land company, otherwise he could not 
have bought it—the prices would have 
gone up. I suspect that one of the rea- 
sons why there is this opposition is be- 
cause some out there were not able to 
sell at a high price. My amendment 
would take care of the future. Without 
it we only slap down one act among many 
such heretofore taken by the Executive. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. PETERSON of Florida. Mr. 
Chairman, I move that all debate on 
this bill and all amendments thereto 
close in 10 minutes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Florida insist on his point of 
order? 

Mr. PETERSON of Florida. I under- 
stood the Chair sustained the original 
point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has not 
yet ruled on the point of order. 

Mr. PETERSON of Florida. Mr. 
Chairman, I insist on the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from New Mexico desire to be heard 
on the point of order? 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. No, Mr. Chair- 
man. I have my doubts that it is in 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready 
to rule. 

The bill (H. R. 2241) presently be- 
fore the Committee refers to a very lim- 
ited subject, applying only to the Jack- 
son Hole National Monument and not to 
monuments generally. The amendment 
proposed by the gentleman from New 
Mexico [Mr. FERNANDEZ] proposes to 
amend section 2 of an act for the pres- 
ervation of American antiquities, ap- 


proved June 8, 1906, as amended, an act 
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which applies generally in its scope to 
monuments. It is, therefore, not ger- 
mane to the bill H. R. 2241. The Chair 
sustains the point of order made by the 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. PETERSON]. 

The Chair now recognizes the gentle- 
man from Connecticut [Mr. COMPTON]. 

Mr.COMPTON. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to read a telegram I have just received 
from a prominent citizen of the State of 
Connecticut. The telegram is addressed 
to me and reads as follows: 

BRIDGEPORT, CONN., December 9. 
Congressman RANULF COMPTON, 
House Office Building: 

Hope you will support House bill 2241 to 
prevent seizure of Jackson Hole by unjust 
and arbitrary Government action. As one 
deeply interested in the public forest and 
park movement and devoting a large part of 
my time to it as chairman of the Connecticut 
State Park and Forest Commission, I am 
opposed to the methods used in this case. 


As tending to bring the whole movement into 


disrepute and to arouse bitter and unneces- 
sary opposition to it. 
GrorcEe C. WALDO. 


Mr. Waldo, as indicated in his tele- 
gram, is chairman of the Connecticut 
State Park and Forest Commission. He 
is editor of the Bridgeport (Conn.) Post- 
Telegram and is known as a very promi- 
nent Democrat in the State of Connecti- 
cut. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Idaho [Mr. 
WHITE.] 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, before we 
close this debate may I point out the fact 
that this land in green is in the national 
park and in Government management, 
It is closed to settlement and used to 
graze game and anything that public land 
can be used for. May I call your atten- 
tion further to the fact that no matter 
how much coal or oil is lying under that 
ground, the minute it is closed as a park 
it is closed for any use whatever except 
park purposes. 

May I call your attention further to 
the fact that the people of the county and 
the great State of Wyoming will lose any 
taxable revenue the minute that the land 
goes into the park. They have a big stake 
in the land continuing in private owner- 
ship. Even though Mr. Rockefeller should 
own it, he will have to pay taxes like 
everybody else. There is the further fact 
that all this Grand Teton National Park 
area that we are talking about, its beauty 
and the majesty of its mountains, is now 
in the Government park and subject to 
Government protection and accessible to 
anybody who wants to view it. May I also 
call attention to the fact that this area 
is the source of the water that irrigates 
vast areas of densely settled Idaho lands, 
which are intensely cultivated. If this 
area is placed in a park, you are forever 
stopped from increasing the water supply 
by raising the dam, store additional water 
in that area, and the use of that water. 
oe hope the Members will support the 


The CHAIRMAN, The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
GATHINGS]. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Chairman, to- 
day we are faced with a fundamental is- 
sue. The question before this body is 
whether or not the mandate of two Con- 
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gresses shall be carried into effect. That 
is the only question before us; when 
Congress in 1929 and in 1938 sent com- 
mittees out to Wyoming to investigate 
this matter, whether or not their recom- 
mendations should be carried out and 
the. Executive order set aside as proposed 
in this bill. 

Let us see what some of the other De- 
partments have in mind. May I read 
what Mr. Lyle F. Watts said on what 
the United States Forest Service is at- 
tempting to do. They are trying to get 
more and more land into the hands of the 
Government. Here is what Mr. Watts 
who is Chief of the United States Forest 
Service said in Indianapolis, Ind., on 
December 13, 1943: 

Within the borders of national forests and 
purchase units already established are 50,- 
009,000 acres of private land; of these some 
thirty-six million acres should be acquired by 
the public * * * 60,000,000 acres out- 
side of existing national forests and purchase 
units should be given national forest status. 
For perhaps another 50,000,000 acres, State or 
community ownership seems desirable. 


You know what we did when the Farm 
Security Administration acquired en- 
tirely too much land? The Congress 
said, “You must liquidate.” The particu- 
lar question we are to decide is whether 
or not 221,000 acres of land should be in- 
cluded as a monument in the State of 
Wyoming. It is time to call a halt before 
it is too late and while we still have the 
system of private enterprise in this 
country. What are all of our States and 
schools and muricipalities going to do? 
Where are we going to get the taxes to 
operate local institutions when today 
there are 196,300,000 acres of land owned 
by the Government of the United States, 
an area as large as 16 States on the 
eastern seaboard. This land is tax-free. 
Now they want more land. I say it is 
time to call a halt. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Rowe]. 

Mr. ROWE. Mr. Chairman, I am 
puzzled by one situation that presents it- 
self here. It seems to me that this sec- 
tion known as the Grand Teton National 
Park with 98,000 acres was created by 
an act of Congress as a national park. 
Then contiguous thereto is the area 
known as Jackson Hole which has been 
created as a national monument by an 
Executive decree of the President. Now 
they become one and the same thing. 
If by Executive decree the Grand Teton 
National Park has been made a part of 
the national monument, then the act of 
Congress creating that national park has 
been nullified. If, on the other hand, 
the Jackson Hole Monument has been 
made a part of the Grand Teton Na- 
tional Park, then it seems to me that by 
the decree extending the national park 
you have nullified or abrogated any right 
of the Congress to create a national 
park. The very nature of the situation 
indicates clearly that in the establish- 
ment of the Jackson Hole Park as a na- 
tional monument, such expansion of Ex- 
ecutive power was not intended under 
the Antiquities Act, or else the national 
monument should have been included at 
the time Grand Teton National Park was 
created, - 
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Mr. PETERSON of Florida. Mr. 
Chairman, yesterday after all the time 
on this side in general debate had been 
allotted, the gentleman from Oklahoma 
[Mr. JonNson] asked me for time and I 
suggested that he speak under the 5- 
minute rule today, which he intended to 
do. However, he was not in the Cham- 
ber when the time for debate on the 
bill was limited, so, in order to be fair 
to him, I ask unanimous consent that he 
be permitted to address the Committee 
for 5 minutes at this time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Chairman, let me say at the outset that I 
am supporting the pending bill that, if 
enacted by the Senate, will forever settle 
the Jackson Hole controversy in the State 
of Wyoming. I am supporting the bill 
primarily because it was introduced and 
sponsored by the gentleman from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. BARRETT] who represents the 
area involved. He is not a member of my 
political party but he was sent here by 
a sizeable majority by the sovereign 
voters of the State of Wyoming who 
knew his position on this controversy. 
To me the rights of the people of Wyo- 
ming cannot be laughed off or ignored 
by this Congress if we actually believe in 
the rule of the people. 

Permit me to add that I have served 
for many years in this Congress with the 
distinguished chairman of the Public 
Lands Committee, the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. Peterson]. It is well 


-known that I have a high regard and 


sincere affection for him. He is one of 
the ablest Members of this House. If 
the tables were turned and an effort was 
being made by the Secretary of the In- 
terior, by the Public Lands Committee or 
any other committee of the Congress to 
force upon the gentleman from Florida 
or the people of his State a park or 
monument, that neither he nor his peo- 
ple desired, I would be forced to take 
the same position. This question goes 
far deeper than the mere establishment 
of a so-called historic monument or the 
taking of a third of one county from the 
tax rolls of the State of Wyoming. 
There is a principle involved that can 
not be overlooked, sidestepped, or ig- 
nored. The paramount question in- 
volved here is whether or not the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, through subterfuge, 
can circumvent the expressed will of 
Congress. 

Many of you are familiar with the his- 
tory of Jackson Hole. A goodly number 
of you have visited the area as I have, 
You know that the lands involved lie ad- 
jacent to and directly east of the Grand 
Teton National Park, the boundaries of 
which were agreed upon by citizens of 
Wyoming after extended hearings years 
ago and after a committee of the Con- 
gress visited that area. You are aware 
also of the fact that a national park 
cannot be established or even extended 
without an act of Congress. In order to 
get around this difficulty the Interior De- 
partment dug up an old law passed by 
Congress in 1906, which enabled the es- 
tablishment of this area as a national 
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monument without specific approval by 
the Congress. 

In supporting this bill at this time I 
desire to call your attention to the fact 
that there are 432,592,260 acres of Fed- 
eral land west of the Mississippi River. 
This comprises approximately 32 percent 
of all the land in this entire area. That, 
of course, means that 32 percent of the 
land is nontaxable. Yet, despite that 
fact, there is a persistent demand on the 
part of the Department of the Interior 
to bring in new land under its jurisdic- 
tion and, of course, its supervision. It is 
needless for me to tell you that every 
time a new monument or an alleged 
monument is added to the already long 
list of national monuments that it in- 
creases the overhead and adds to our 
national burden. At this time, when we 
need every acre of grass or agricultural 
land to feed our own armies and help 
feed our allies, it is utterly foolish to es- 
tablish areas like Jackson Hole as a na- 
tional monument under the pretext that 
it has some historic value. 

You will recall that a few years ago an 
effort was made to establish an historic 
site out of some 200 acres, most of which 
was swamp and cut-over land in the 
great State of Virginia, merely, it was 
discovered, that Patrick Henry had lived 
on one corner of the estate involved. I 
opposed the effort of the Department of 
the Interior then and the item was elim- 
inated from the bill. Other such in- 
stances could be given to show the grow- 
ing tendency of the Department of the 
Interior to establish monuments and his- 
torical sites. 

It occurs to me that it might be of in- 
terest to Members of this House to know 
that there are now 169 areas consisting 
of national parks, monuments, and other 
areas that comprise a total of approxi- 
mately 22,597,000 acres now under the 
jurisdiction of Interior Department. 
Not one of these acres is on the tax rolls 
of the State or Nation. And still, they 
are clamoring for more and more. I 
agree wholeheartedly with the gentle- 
man from Arkansas [Mr. GaTHIncs] 
that the time has come to call a halt to 
this mad scramble for more and more 
territory to extend the jurisdiction of the 
Interior Department. 

I realize full well that a concerted 
effort is being made on both sides of this 
aisle to make a political issue out of the 
pending bill. I deeply regret that any- 
one should desire to make a partisan 
political issue out of a matter of this 
kind. I know that my Democratic 
brethren will be called upon to condone 
what has been done or attempted to be 
done because of the fact that the Presi- 
dent was imposed upon to the extent of 
signing the Executive order which was 
initiated and no doubt presented to him 
by the Secretary of the Interior. I yield 
to no one in my respect and sincere affec- 
tion for the President of the United 
States. But we all know that he does not 
have time to go into the merits or de- 
merits of many things that are presented 
to him during these hectic and trying 
wartime days. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma, I yield 
to the gentleman from Utah. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. If it is not 
a political issue, then what is the issue? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Let me 
say to my good friend from Utah that 
I stated a moment ago that an effort is 
being made here to make a political issue 
out of a measure that should not be de- 
cided on political grounds. It is too seri- 
ous a matter to be kicked around and 
have made of it a political football. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. I agree that 
it should not be, but when you try to 
set aside an Executive order of the Presi- 
dent, when Congress has already given 
him authority to make that order, is 
there anything in it but a political issue? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Oh, 
yes; if the gentleman had heard my 
opening statement I feel confident he 
would agree that there is a principle 
involved here of vastly greater impor- 
tance than mere partisan politics. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. What is it? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. I shall 
be glad to repeat what I stated in the 
outset. The paramount question for this 
House to decide today is whether or not 
the astute and ambitious Secretary of 
Interior shall be permitted by subterfuge 
to bypass or circumvent the expressed 
wil of the Congress. 

Now, since a concerted action is being 
made to line up members of my party 
in this House against the pending bill 
on political grounds only, let me remind 
the distinguished gentleman from Utah 
that the Democratic Governor of Wyo- 
ming is bitterly opposed to the establish- 
ment of the so-called historical monu- 
ment of Jackson Hole. Wyoming’s Gov- 
ernor strongly favors the passage of the 
pending bill. The very distinguished 

emocratic Senator from the State of 
Wyoming placed a prohibition in the 
1944 appropriation bill providing funds 
for the Department of Interior, and again 
in the 1945 bill, against using any of 
such funds to administer the so-called 
Jackson Hole Monument. That is my 
answer to the gentleman from Utah; 
that should be sufficient evidence this 
is not in fact a partisan political ques- 
tion. If it were a partisan question, 
however, and I felt that Democratic offi- 
cials, high or low, had made a mistake, 
as is the case here, then my answer 
would be, Why not frankly and honestly 
admit the mistake rather than attempt 
to condone a thing that no one can with 
good grace seriously defend? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Chairma®, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 1 additional minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. In clos- 
ing, let me merely state I sincerely hope 
that gentlemen on the Democratic side 
of the aisle will not be stampeded into 
voting against this bill merely because 
of purely political considerations. If I 
know anything about the principles of 
the Democratic Party it stands for the 
rule of the people. The people of Wyo- 
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ming have spoken, There is no question 
about the attitude of the people of that 
State or the citizens of the Jackson Hole 
area. Unless Congress takes a firm and 
definite action on this bill, it may be 
your State or district next. The dignity 
of this House is at stake. If the ex- 
pressed will of Congress can be circum- 
vented in this instance, what assurance 
do we have that the same thing would 
not occur in other States and, perhaps 
on a larger scale? Again I say it is time 
to call a halt. Let us pass the pending 
bill and settle this unfortunate contro- 
versy once and for all time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. PETERSON of Florida. Mr. 
Chairman, you have heard detailed dis- 
cussion on this bill. I want to remind 
the committee in the closing minutes of 
this debate that this land was Federal 
land before the State was created and 
that the repeal of the Executive order 
leaves high and dry, so to speak, land, 
some of which was originally in the Rec- 
lamation Service, part in the Forest 
Service, and part in the Fish and Wild- 
life Service. This bill does not work out 
any solution. There is a solution that 
can be worked out and which can be 
worked out bv this Congress. I have 
given it thought. There is a bill which I 
have introduced for the purpose of work- 
ing out the problem, providing for drive- 
ways, providing for reimbursement of 
taxes. When I talk about taxes, many 
of the Members know that the funds re- 
ceived on the Yellowstone National Park, 
which was a park before there was the 
State of Wyoming, run approximately 
$150,000 to the State of Wyoming. The 
Antiquities Act is broad. The wording 
of the Antiquities Act contains, among 
other language, the following: 

Objects of historical or scientific interest 
that are situated upon the land as well as 
historic landmarks and prehistoric struc- 
tures. 


The Congress has repeatedly recog- 
nized proclamations taking in much 
larger areas, and they have recognized 
proclamations which made national 
monuments, such as the Grand Canyon, 
which subsequently became a national 
park. Let us not be -wept away by prej- 
udices against Mr. Ickes. Let us reascn 
this thing out and work this out in an 
orderly way. I believe that with the 
help of your fine committee we can work 
it out. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Florida has expired. 

All time has expired. Without objec- 
tion all pro forma amendments will be 
withdrawn. Under the rule the Com- 
mittee will arise. 

Accordingly the Committee rose, and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Mitts, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, reported that that Committee 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 2241) to abolish the Jackson Hole 
National Monument as created by Presi- 
dential Proclamation No. 2578, dated 
March 15, 1943, and pursuant to House 
Resolution 57, he reported the bill back 
to the House, with an amendment adopt- 
ed in the Committee of the Whole. 
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The SPEAKER. Under the rule the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of the 
bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question now is 
on the passage of the bill. 

Mr. PETERSON of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask that the vote be taken by 
division. 

The House divided and there were— 
ayes 143, noes 51. 

Mr. PETERSON of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, I object to the vote upon the 
ground that there is no quorum present, 
and make the point of order that there 
is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The count discloses 
the absence of a quorum. This is an 
automatic call. The Clerk will call the 
roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 178, nays 107, answered 
“present” 1, not voting 142, as follows: 
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[Roll No. 124] 
YEAS—178 
Abernethy Gillette Murray, Tenn, 
Allen, Il. Gillie Murray, Wis. 
Allen, La. Goodwin Norman 
Andersen, Gossett O'Brien, N. Y 
H. Carl Graham O'Connor 
Anderson, Calif. Griffiths O'Hara 
Andrews, Ala. Gross Phillips 
Angell Gwynne Plumiey 
Arends Hagen Poulson 
Arnold Ha'e Powers 
Auchincloss Ha!l, ey 
Baldwin, Md. Edwin Arthur Rankin 
Barrett Hancock Reed, III. 
Bennett, Mich. Harless, Ariz. Reed, N. Y. 
Bennett, Mo, Rees, Kans, 
Bishop Heidinger Rivers 
Bolton Herter Robsion, Ky. 
Boren Hess Rockwell 
Bradley, Mich. Hili Rodgers, Pa 
Brehm Hoeven Rogers, Mass, 
Brown, Ohio Hoffman Rohrbough 
Buffett Holmes, Mass. Rowe 
Burdick Holmes, Wash. Sauthoff 
Butler Hope Schwabe 
Canfield Howell Scrivner 
Carlson, Kans. Hull Short 
Jenkins Simpson, II. 
Carson, Ohio Jennings Simpson, Pa, 
Carter Jensen Smith, Ohio 
Case Johnson, Smith, Wis 
Chiperfield Anton J. Springer 
hurch ohnson, Stanley 
Clason Calvin D. Starnes, Ala. 
Clevenger Johnson, Ind. Stevenson 
e, Johnson, Okla. Stewart 
Cole, N. Y. Jones Stigler 
Compton Jonkman Stockman 
Cox Kearney Sullivan 
Cravens Keefe Sumner, III. 
Crawford Kinzer Sundstrom 
m Kleberg Talbot 
LaFollette Talle 
Day le ‘Thomas, Tex, 
Dirksen LeFevre Tibbott 
Disney Lemke Tolan 
Domengeaux McConnell Towe 
Dondero Troutman 
Dworshak McKenzie Vorys, Ohio 
Eaton McMillen, Ul. West 
Elliott Maas White 
Ellis Manasco Whitten 
Martin, Iowa Wigglesworth 
Engel, Mich, n Willey 
Fellows n Wilson 
Fish Merrow Winter 
Fisher Michener Wolcott 
Puller Miller, Mo, Wolverton, N. J. 
Gathings Miller, Woodruff, 
Gavin Monkiewicz Worley 
Gilchrist Wright 
Gillespie Mott 


NAYS—107 
Barden Granger Miller, Conn, 
Beckworth Grant, Ala. Mills 
Bell Gregory Monroney 
Bloom 1, Mundt 
Bonner Leonard W. Murdock 
Brown, Ga. Hare O'Brien, II. 
Bryson Hays O'Brien, Mich. 
Buck Hobbs O’Konski 
Bulwinkle Hoch O'Neal 
Burch, Va. Holifield O'Toole 
Byrne Lace Outland 
Camp Jackson Pace 
Cannon, Mo, Jarman Patton 
Chapman Johnson, Peterson, Fla 
C J. Lero: Poage 
Coffee Johnson, Priest 
Colmer Luther A. Ramspeck 
Cooley Johnson, Randolph 
Cooper Lyndon B 
Crosser Kean Robertson 
D'Alesandro Kee Robinson, Utah 
Dawson Kefauver Sasscer 
Delaney Kelley Sheppard 
Dickstein Kerr Snyder 
Dilweg King Spence 
Dingell Kunkel Sumners, Tex. 
Doughton, N. C. Lanham Tarver 
Drewry Lea ‘Thomason 
Durham LeCompte Vincent, Ky. 
Eberharter Lesinski Vinson, Ga 
Fe Ludlow Voorhis, Calif. 
Flannagan McCormack Walter 
Folger McMillan, S. C. Weaver 
Forand McMurray Weiss 
Furlong Madden Whittington 
Gamble Mahon Wickersham 
Gordon May Zimmerman 
ED “PRESENT’—1 
’ Fernandez 
NOT VOTING- 142 
Anderson, Gifford Peterson, Ga. 
N. Mex. Gorski Pfeifer 
Andresen, Grant, Ind Philbin 
August H. Halleck Pittenger 
Andrews, N. Y. Harness, Ind Ploeser 
Baldwin, N. Y. rt Pracht, 
ry C. Frederick 
Bates, Ky Hébert Pratt, 
Bates, Mass Heffernan Joseph M. 
Beall Hendricks Price 
Bender Hinshaw Rabaut 
Blackney Horan Reece, Tenn. 
Bland Jeffrey Rizley 
Boykin Johnson, Ward Rolph 
Bradley, Pa. Judd Rooney 
Brooks Kennedy Rowan 
Brumbaugh Keogh Russell 
Buckley Kilburn Sabath 
Burchill, N. Y. Kilday Sadowski 
Burgin Kirwan Satterfield 
Busbey Klein Scanlon 
Cannon, Fla Knutson Schiffier 
Capozzoll Lam Scott 
Celler Landis Shafer 
Chenoweth Lane Sheridan 
Clark Lewis Slaughter 
Costello Luce Smith, Maine 
Courtney Lynch Smith, Va. 
Curley McCord Smith, W. Va. 
Daughton, Va. McGehee Somers,N Y 
Davis McGregor Sparkman 
Dewey McLean Stearns, N. H 
Dies McWilliams Stefan 
Douglas Magnuson Taber 
Eilison, Md. Maloney Taylor 
Elmer Mansfield, Thomas, N. J. 
Elston, Ohio Mont. Torrens 
Engle, Calif. Mansfield, Tex, Treadway 
Fay Marcantonio Vursell 
Fenton Merritt Wadsworth 
Fitzpatrick Miller, Nebr. Ward 
Ford Morrison, N. O. Wasielewski 
Fulbright Mruk Weichel, Ohio 
mer Murphy Wel 
Gale Myers Wene 
Gallagher Newsome Whelchel, Ga. 
Gearhart Norrell Winstead 
Gerlach Norton Wolfenden, Pa. 
Gibson Patman Woodrum, Va. 


So the bill was passed. 
The Clerk announced the following 


pairs: 
On this vote: 


Mr. Judd for, with Mr. Merritt against. 

Mr. McWilliams for, with Mr. Somers of 
New York against. 

Mr. Rizley for, with Mr. Gifford against. 

Mr. Talbot for, with Mr, Heffernan against, 
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Mr. Chenoweth for, with Mr. Fernandez 
against. 

Mr. Mansfield of Montana for, with Mr. 
Burchill of New York against. 

Mr. McGehee for, with Mr. Celler against. 

Mr. Horan for, with Mr. Buckley against. 

Mr. Curley for, with Mr. Fitzpatrick against. 

Mr. Vursell for, with Mr. Sheridan against. 

Mr. Rolph for, with Mr. Fay against. 

Mr. Norrell for, with Mr. Rooney against, 

Mr. Weichel of Ohio for, with Mr. Cannon 
of Florida against. 

Mr. Fenton for, with Mr. Kennedy against. 

Mr. Wolfenden of Pennsylvania for, with 
Mr. Capozzoli against. 

Mr. McGregor for, 
against. 

Mr. Ploeser for, with Mr. Keogh against. 

Mr. Knutson for, with Mr. Pfeifer against. 

Mr. Elston of Ohio for, with Mr. Lynch 
against. 

Mr. Halleck for, with Mr. Torrens against, 

Mr. Elmer for, with Mr. Klein against, 


Until further notice: 


Mr. Rabaut with Mr. Taylor. 

Mr. Maloney with Mr. Stefan. 

Mr. Peterson of Georgia with Mr. Hartley. 

Mr. Bland with Mr. Wadsworth. 

Mr. Kirwan with Mrs. Luce. 

Mr. Slaughter with Mr. Thomas of New 
Jersey. 

Mr. Lane with Mr. Kilburn. 

Mr. Courtney with Mrs. Smith of Maine, 

Mr. Boykin with Mr. Lewis. 

Mr. Gibson with Mr. August H. Andresen. 

Mr. Wasielewski with Mr. Shafer. 

Mr. Clark with Mr. Baldwin of New York. 

Mr. Barry with Mr. Reece of Tennessee. 

Mr. Daughton of Virginia with Mr. Beall, 

Mr. Winstead with Mr. Pittenger. 

Mr. Brooks with Mr. Ellison of Maryland. 

Mr. Gorski with Mr. Blackney. 

Mr. Hart with Mr. Grant of Indiana, 

Mr. Hébert with Mr, Bender. 

Mr. Woodrum of Virginia with Mr. Taber. 

Mrs. Norton with Mr. Welch. 

Mr. Mansfield of Texas with Mr. Harness of 
Indiana. 


Mr. FERNANDEZ. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask permission to withdraw my vote of 
“No” and to have the Record show I an- 
swered Present.“ I am paired with the 
gentleman from Colorado [Mr. CHENO- 
WETH] who is unavoidably absent, and if 
present, would have voted “yea.” 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
New Mexico will be so recorded. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. PETERSON of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all Members who talked on the bill today 
may have 5 legislative days to revise and 
extend their remarks, . 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
50 request of the gentleman from Flor- 

da? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OUTLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
the remarks I made in Committee this 
afternoon and include therein certain 
letters. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection, 


with Mr. Hendricks 


1944 


DAYLIGHT SAVING TIME—STATE OF 
IDAHO 


Mr. BOREN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 1997) to 
repeal section 3 of the Standard Time 
Act of March 19, 1918, as amended, re- 
lating to the placing of a certain portion 
of the State of Idaho in the third time 
zone, with a Senate amendment thereto, 
disagree to the Senate amendment and 
ask for a conference. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none, and appoints the following 
conferees: Mr. Boren, Mr. HARRIS of Ar- 
kansas, Mr. Priest, Mr, O'Hara, and Mr. 
HOWELL. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. D’ALESANDRO. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include a letter 
I received from the American Federation 
of Labor. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp by including two 
brief newspaper articles. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr, 
Speaker, I find that the speech of Walter 
Lippmann will cost $121.40 above the 
amount allowed. Notwithstanding, I 
ask unanimous consent that the exten- 
sion may be made. 

The SPEAKER. Notwithstanding and 
without objection, the extension may be 
made. 

There was no objection. 


LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Thursday 
next, after the disposition of business 
on the Speaker’s table and any other 
special orders, I be permitted to address 
the House for 20 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 


INTERROGATION OF CRIMINAL SUSPECTS 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the Chair recognizes the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. HOBBS]. 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Speaker, the pend- 
ing bill, H. R. 3690, presents for legisla- 
tive answer the question, Should the 
Constitution be restored to its rightful 
place as a part of the supreme law of 
the land? 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States handed down a decision on March 
1, 1943, in the case of McNabb v. United 
States (318 U. S. 332; 63 S. Ct. 613; 87 
L. Ed. 819). That decision established, 
admittedly without constitutional or leg- 
islative authority, a rule of evidence ut- 
terly new and variant from the standard 
set up by the Constitution of the United 
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States in the Bill of Rights. In that part 
of the Bill of Rights known as the fifth 
amendment there is the familiar guar- 
anty that no person shall “be compelled 
in any criminal case to be a witness 
against himself.” The Bill of Rights be- 
came fully ratified as a part of the Con- 
stitution on December 15, 1791, and from 
that day until the McNabb decision this 
had been recognized as the supreme law 
of the land on this subject. Repeated 
decisions of the Supreme Court of the 
United States had so held and it became 
well settled that the sole test of admis- 
sibility of statements made by persons 
accused of crime while in custody was if 
they were “made freely, voluntarily, and 
without compulsion or inducement of any 
sort“ Wilson v. United States ((1896), 
162 U. S. 613, 623); see also Lisenba v, 
California ((1943), 314 U. S. 219, 239). 

Whether an individual in custody had 
or had not been arraigned prior to the 
obtaining of a confession from him was 
never, before the McNabb decision, con- 
sidered a determining factor in consider- 
ing its admissibility, 

For the first time in legal history, in the 
McNabb decision, the Supreme Court 
used section 595, title 18, of the United 
States Code as a factor in determining 
the admissibility of confessions. This 
section provides that it shall be the duty 
of the marshal, or other officer who may 
arrest a person charged with any crime 
or offense, “to take the defendant be- 
fore the United States Commissioner or 
the nearest judicial officer having juris- 
diction under existing laws, for a hearing, 
commitment, or take bail for trial.” A 
similar statute is found in 5 United States 
Code, section 300a; requiring agents of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation to 
take arrested persons immediately before 
a committing officer. 

Thus, the Supreme Court has substi- 
tuted a rule or law of evidence, written 
and adopted by a majority of the Court, 
for and instead of the Constitution. The 
Constitution says that involuntary con- 
fessions must not be admitted as evi- 
dence in any criminal case. Therefore, 
by plain implication, supported by ample 
authority, voluntary confessions should 
be admitted as evidence. Yet, in the 
McNabb case the Supreme Court says: 

Quite apart from the Constitution, there- 
fore, we are constrained to hold that the evi- 
dence elicited from the petitioners in the 
circumstances disclosed here must be ex- 
cluded. For in their treatment of the peti- 
tioners the arresting officers assumed func- 
tions which Congress has expressly denied 
them. 


The Supreme Court does not say that 
the confessions of the McNabbs were in- 
voluntary, but “Quite apart from the 
Constitution,” and although “Congress 
has not explicitly forbidden the use of 
evidence so procured,” because the 
arresting officers failed to comply with 
the requirement that the defendants 
should be promptly arraigned, the con- 
fessions were inadmissible as evidence. 
This means that no matter how voluntary 
the confessions may have been, no mat- 
ter if the trial judge, jury, and the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals had held them to 
be voluntary, no matter that Congress 
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had not forbidden the use of evidence 
so obtained, and no matter what the 
Constitution provides, such confessions 
must not be admitted as evidence. 

Mr. Justice Rutledge took no part in 
the consideration or decision of the Mc- 
Nabb case. 

Mr. Justice Reed dissented as follows: 


[Supreme Court of the United States. No. 
25. October Term, 1942. Benjamin McNabb, 
Freeman McNabb, and Raymond McNabb, 
Petitioners, v. The United States of Amer- 
ica. On writ of certiorari to the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Sixth Circuit, March 1, 1943. Mr. Justice 
Reed, dissenting] 


I find myself unable to agree with the 
opinion of the Court in this case. An officer 
of the United States was killed while in the 
performance of his duties. From the cir- 
cumstances detailed in the Court's opinion, 
there was obvious reason to suspect that the 
petitioners here were implicated in firing the 
fatal shot from the dark. The arrests fol- 
lowed. As the guilty parties were known 
only to the McNabbs who took part in the 
assault at the burying ground, it was natural 
and proper that the officers would question 
thenr as to their actions. 

The cases just cited show that statements 
made while under interrogation may be used 
at a trial if it may fairly be said that the 
information was given voluntarily. A frank 
and free confession of crime by the culprit 
affords testimony of the highest credibility 
and of a character which may be verified 
easily. Equally frank responses to officers by 
innocent people arrested under misapprehen- 
sion give the best basis for prompt discharge 
from custody. The realization of the con- 
vincing quality of a confession tempts of- 
ficials to press suspects unduly for such 
statements. To guard accused persons 
against the danger of being forced to con- 
fess, the law admits confessions of guilt only 
when they are voluntarily made. While the 
connotation of voluntary is indefinite, it af- 
fords an understandable label under which 
can be readily classified the various acts of 
terrorism, promises, trickery, and threats 
which have led this and other courts to re- 
fuse admission as evidence to confessions. 
The cases cited in the Court’s opinion show 
the broad coverage of this rule of law. 
Through it those coerced into confession have 
found a ready defense from injustice. 

Were the court today saying merely that 
in its judgment the confessions of the Mc- 
Nabbs were not voluntary, there would be no 
occasion for this single protest. A notation 
of dissent would suffice. The opinion, how- 
ever, does more. Involuntary confessions are 
not constitutionally admissible because vio- 
lative of the provision of self-incrimination 
in the Bill of Rights. Now the Court leaves 
undecided whether the present confessions 
are voluntary or involuntary and declares 
that the confession must be excluded because 
in addition to questioning the petitioners, 
the arresting officers failed promptly to take 
them before a committing magistrate. The 
Court finds a basis for the declaration of this 
new rule of evidence in its supervisory au- 
thority over the administration of criminal 
justice. I question whether this offers to the 
trial courts and the peace officers a rule of 
admissibility as clear as the test of the volun- 
tary character of the confession. I am op- 
posed to broadening the possibilities of de- 
fendants escaping punishment by these more 
rigorous technical requirements in the ad- 
ministration of justice. If these confessions 
are otherwise voluntary, civilized standards, 
in my opinion, are not advanced by setting 
aside these judgments because of acts of 
omission which are not shown to have tended 
toward coeFcing the admissions. 
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Our police officers occasionally overstep le- 
gal bounds, This record does not show when 
the petitioners were taken before a commit- 
ting magistrate. No point was made of the 
failure to commit by defendant or counsel. 
No opportunity was given to the officers to 
explain. Objection to the introduction of 
the confession was made only on the ground 
that they were obtained through coercion. 
This was determined against the accused 
both by the court, when it appraised the 
fact as to the voluntary character of the 
confession, preliminarily to determining the 
legal question of its admissibility, and by the 
jury. The court saw and heard witnesses 
for the prosecution and the defense. The 
defendants did not take the stand before 
the jury. The uncontradicted evidence does 
not require a different conclusion. The of- 
ficers of the Alcohol Tax Unit should not be 
disciplined by overturning this conviction, 


It may be well to give a brief history 
of the McNabb litigation. 

There were five McNabbs accused of 
operating an illicit liquor still and also of 
the murder of Officer Leeper, who par- 
ticipated in the raid in which the still 
and a quantity of liquor was seized and 
destroyed. He was killed from the dark- 
ness of night by unseen slayers, while in 
the performance of his duty seeking to 
apprehend violators of the law he was 
sworn to enforce. All five of the Mc- 
Nabbs pleaded guilty and served their 
sentences in the liquor cases. Two of 
them were acquitted on the murder trial. 
The other three were convicted in the 
first trial, of murder in the second degree, 
and were each sentenced toserve 45 years. 
From the judgment of conviction the 
three who had been convicted appealed 
to the United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals, Sixth Circuit. Their convic- 
tions were affirmed by that court. They 
then obtained a certiorari to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, where 
on March 1, 1943, their cases were re- 
versed. The Solicitor General of the 
United States filed a motion for leave to 
file a petition for rehearing. This mo- 
tion was granted, but the petition for 
rehearing was denied (319 U. S. 784.) 
These decisions of the Court read as 
follows: 


[No. 25. McNabb et al. v. United States. 


June 7, 1943 

The motion for leave to file petition for 
rehearing is granted. The petition tor re- 
hearing is denied. As the case is for retrial 
in the district court, it will be open to all 
parties to adduce all evidence relevant to the 
admissibility of the confessions, whether ad- 
duced in the previous trial or not, Mr. Jus- 
tice Rutledge took no part in the considera- 
tion or disposition of this application (318 
U. S. 332), 


On the second trial of the three con- 
victed McNabbs they were again con- 
victed, but only of voluntary man- 
slaughter, and sentenced to imprison- 
ment for 9 years and 3 months each, 
The defendants appealed again to the 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Sixth Circuit, 
where the second conviction was af- 
firmed. The McNabbs again applied to 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
for certiorari. This application was 
denied and the litigation of the McNabb 
case proper came to an end. 

It is most interesting to note that 
at no stage of the McNabb case was any 
point made by the defendants nor by 
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their counsel that the arresting officers 
had failed to arraign the defendants 
promptly. The decision is grounded 
solely upon the assumption indulged by 
the Supreme Court that the McNabbs 
had not been promptly arraigned. The 
record was silent on this most important 
point. The truth is that the McNabbs 
had been prompily arraigned. Yet the 
Supreme Court, in the McNabb decision, 
says categorically that none of the Mc- 
Nabbs was brought before a United 
States Commissioner. This mistake was 
evidently caused by the silence of the 
record made on the trial of the murder 
case because there was no question 
raised as to prompt arraignment of any 
of the defendants. As a matter of fact, 
Freeman, Raymond, and Emuil McNabb 
were arrested between 1 and 2 o'clock 
on the morning of Thursday, August 1, 
1940, and Barney McNabb at another 
hour of the same morning. They were 
all four arraigned between 8:30 and 
10:30 a. m. on the same morning before 
Commissioner James H. Anderson, a 
United States Commissioner, in Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., pled not guilty, and were 
bound over to await the action of the 
grand jury in the sum of $500 each; the 
fifth McNabb, Benjamin, voluntarily 
surrendered the next morning, and the 
three defendants who were afterwards 
convicted of the murder of Sam Leeper 
were arraigned on that morning on the 
charge of murder before the same 
United States Commissioner, and pled 
guilty. 

So the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the McNabb decision, grounded 
its decision on the basic fact which the 
Court assumed from the absence of a 
showing of arraignment in the record of 
the murder trial, that the defendants 
had not been arraigned before the con- 
fession was made. The Supreme Court 
therefore did not indulge the usual pre- 
sumption that in the absence of showing 
to the contrary, officers of the law are 
presumed to have done their duty, But 
the Supreme Court assumed in the ab- 
sence of an affirmative showing of ar- 
raignment in the record that the officers 
did not do their duty and based their 
decision on this assumption. The de- 
fendants challenged the admissibility in 
evidence of their admissions of guilt 
solely upon the ground that the methods 
of interrogation had constituted what is 
frequently referred to as the third de- 
gree. The trial judge suspended the 
trial, excused the jury for a few min- 
utes, and, in the absence of the jury, 
heard the motion made by counsel for 
the defendants to exclude the confes- 
sions. The Supreme Court, in its de- 
cision, approved this handling of the mo- 
tion by the judge. After having heard 
the motion to exclude, the trial judge 
held that there had been no third-de- 
gree methods employed by the officers, 
denied the motion, and admitted the 
confessions in evidence, but instructed 
the jury that the defendants’ admissions 
should be disregarded if found to have 
been involuntarily made. The jury 
found the three defendants guilty of 
murder. So it is clear beyond doubt that 
throughout the proceedings in the mur- 
der case, in the lower court, in the cir- 
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cuit court of appeals, and in the Su- 
preme Court, the McNabbs and their 
counsel, knowing that there had been 
prompt and proper arraignment, and 
that the three McNabbs who confessed 
participation in the murder had made 
their confessions while properly detained 
in perfectly legal custody, based their 
contention that the confessions should 
not be admitted in evidence solely on 
the ground that third-degree methods 
had been employed in their treatment 
and questioning, which issue was decided 
against them by the trial judge, the 
jury, and by the circuit court of appeals. 
The utter fairness with which these 
self-confessed, convicted murderers were 
treated is further shown by the fact that 
although upon their prompt and proper 
arraignment on the murder charge, they 
pled guilty, this pertinent and pregnant 
fact was not permitted to influence the 
jury upon ‘their trial and was wholly 
omitted from the consideration of their 
cases. 

A careful reading of the decision of 
the Supreme Court in the McNabb case 
is urged upon all those who are inter- 
ested in getting at the truth in this mat- 
ter. It is set forth at length, together 
with Mr. Justice Reed’s dissenting opin- 
ion, on pages 133 to 139 of the hearings 
on this bill. These hearings have been 
printed and are available to all Members 
of the House. While a great deal is said 
in this decision, a careful reading of it 
will show clearly that in final analysis, 
its reversal of the convictions was based, 
not upon any credence given to the de- 
fendants’ contention that third-degree 
methods had been employed in obtain- 
ing their confessions, but solely upon the 
assumption that there had been a failure 
to arraign the defendants promptly. 

This is borne out by the Solicitor Gen- 
eral of the United States, who says in his 
petition to the Supreme Court of the 
United States for a rehearing of the Mc- 
Nabb case: 

This Court granted their petition for a 
writ of certiorari and reversed their convic- 
tion on the ground that the admissions were 
inadmissible in evidence because obtained 
while the defendants were confined by offi- 
cers of the Alcohol Tax Unit in “plain disre- 
gard of the duty enjoined by Congress upon 
Federal law officers” to take the persons ar- 
rested before a committing magistrate. In its 
opinion, the Court said: “The record leaves 
no room for doubt that the questioning of 
the petitioners took place * * * before 
any order of commitment was made.” 


The United States Court of Appeals for 
the District of Columbia also gave the 
same effect to the McNabb decision and 
held that it was based on the ground that 
arraignment was delayed in contraven- 
tion of the statute requiring prompt ar- 
raignment. This holding is set forth in 
the decision of the United States Court 
of Appeals for the District of Columbia 
in the case of James P. Mitchell against 
United States, which I quote: 

Before Groner, circuit judge, and Miller 
and Edgerton, judges: 

Per curiam: 

Appellant was tried and convicted on 
two indictments, each charging housebreak- 
ing and larceny. The trials were separate, 
but as the main ground of alleged error is 
the same, and as the evidence, except as 
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to the house burglarized and the property 
stolen, is also the same, the appeals in both 
cases were consolidated for argument in this 
court. The evidence against appellant con- 
sists of stolen property found in his house 
and of alleged verbal confessions of guilt. 
The seizure of the property, without search 
warrant, was said by the officers to have been 
made with appellant's consent and as a part 
of his confession made immediately after his 
arrest freely, voluntarily, and without com- 
pulsion or inducement of any sort. Appel- 
lant denied he had given consent to have 
his house searched and denied that he had 
made any confession to the police. But the 
trial judge who heard the question—apart 
from the jury—admitted the evidence and 
it is this ruling which is attacked on this 
appeal. If this were all, the answer would 
be plain, but as it happens, there is another 
element in the case which, as we think, 
places a different aspect on the question. 
This grows out of the fact that after appel- 
lant was arrested and brought from his home 
to the police station and interrogated by 
the officers, the confession obtained, and his 
consent to the search given, he was continued 
under arrest for more than a week by the 
police without being brought before a mag- 
istrate, commissioner, or court, and this in 
the very teeth of the statute which com- 
mands arraignment “immediately and with- 
out delay.” It was almost this identical sit- 
uation which, the Supreme Court in McNabb 
v. United States said, makes a confession, 
voluntary or involuntary, inadmissible in evi- 
dence on the trial of the case. 

In the McNabb case five uneducated moun- 
tain men were arrested for the murder of a 
revenue officer. They were taken into cus- 
tody and more or less continuously ques- 
tioned for 2 days in the Federal Building in 
Chattanooga, Tenn., by members of the Al- 
cohol Tax Unit before they were committed. 
Toward the end of the period of their de- 
tention they made confessions which the 
trial court decided were voluntary. After 
their convictions, on appeal to the Supreme 
Court, that Court held the confessions in- 

issible and reversed the judgments. 
The principle of the decision was that since 
the congressional requirement that police 
officers take an accused person before a judi- 
cial officer for commitment with reasonable 
promptness was designed to avoid “all the 
evil implications of secret interrogations of 
persons accused of crime,” and to check “re- 
sort to those reprehensible practices known 
as the third degree,” the violation of the 
statute in “flagrant disregard of the proce- 
dure which Congress has commanded,” was 
sufficient to require the exclusion of all evi- 
dence so obtained from the accused. As to 
this the Supreme Court said: 

“The record leaves no room for doubt that 
the questioning of petitioners took place 
while they were in the custody of the arrest- 
ing officers and before any order of commit- 
ment was made. Plainly, a conviction rest- 
ing on evidence secured through such a 
flagrant disregard of the procedure which 
Congress has commanded cannot be allowed 
to stand without making the courts them- 
selves accomplices in willful disobedience of 
the law.” 

This unambiguous language leaves us no 
alternative but to apply the same rule with 
the same result to the facts in the present 
case. That this new rule, as Mr. Justice Reed 

it in his dissent, introduces a far-reach- 
ing innovation in the established rules of 
evidence in criminal cases will hardly be 
questioned, for heretofore the test of ad- 
missibility has been thought to be limited 
to the question—was the confession free and 
voluntary. Likewise, that its universal ap- 
plication in the Federal courts will, in some 
cases, as it may in this, result in a miscar- 
riage of justice is obvious. But doubtless 
this contingency was fully considered by 
the Supreme Court, and the conclusion de- 
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liberately reached that this in the cases in 
which it occurs, will prove a lesser evil than 
the perpetuation by court app val of viola- 
tion by police of statutes des.gned to pro- 
tect the personal rights of the individual 
and preserve his immunity from abuse and 
from imprisonment except upon a judgment 
of his peers and the law of the land. In this 
view it becomes our duty to reverse the judg- 
ments and remand the cases to the District 
Court for new trials in accordance with the 
views expressed herein. 


The United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Sixth Circuit in the sec- 
ond appeal of the McNabb case is in ac- 
cord with the Solicitor General and with 
the Court of Appeals for the District of 
Columbia, as evidenced by the following 
quotation from the decision therein ren- 
dered, where, speaking of the decision of 
the Supreme Court in the McNabb case, 
it is said: 

In the opinion of the Supreme Court, it 
was categorically stated that none of the 
appellants was taken before the United 
States Commissioner but the questioning 
took place (318 U. S., supra, pp. 334, 337, 
63 S. Ct., pp. 610, 611, 87 L. Ed. 819), and, 
as indicated, this failure, coupled with the 
examination by the officers, was deemed such 
a flagrant disregard of statutory procedure 
as to require reversal. 


Any number of other courts have so 
construed the McNabb decision. 

Yet the Supreme Court on certiorari 
of the Mitchell decision by the Court of 
Appeals for the District of Columbia, 
says in its opinion that the reason for 
and the basis of the McNabb decision was 
not that the confessions were obtained 
during illegal detention because of de- 
layed arraignment, as had been plainly 
indicated in the McNabb decision itself, 
but because of third-degree methods. 
Quoting. from the Supreme Court’s 
Mitchell decision: 

Inexcusable detention for the purpose of 
illegally extracting evidence from an ac- 
cused, and the successful extraction of such 
inculpatory statements by continuous ques- 
tioning for many hours under psychological 
pressure, were the decisive features in the 
McNabb case which led us to rule that a 
conviction on such evidence could not stand. 


Is it not logical to inquire if this had 
been the reason and basis of the McNabb 
decision, why was it that that decision 
did not say so? Why was it that the 
McNabb decision itself planted its feet 
on another ground? 

Then, further along in the Supreme 
Court’s decision of the Mitchell case, the 
Supreme Court seeks to contrast and to 
differentiate the Mitchell case from the 
McNabb case thus: 

Obviously the circumstances of disclosure 
by Mitchell are wholly different from those 
which brought about the disclosures by the 
McNabbs. Here— 


In the Mitchell case— 
there was no disclosure induced by illegal 
detention. No evidence was obtained in vio- 
lation of any legal rights. 


This was written after the Supreme 
Court had been fully advised by the So- 
licitor General’s petition for rehearing 
in the McNabb case and the affidavits 
attached thereto that there had never 
been any illegal detention in the McNabb 
case, 
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Again, in the Mitchell decision we find 
its reversal of the decision of the United 
States Court of Appeals for the District 
of Columbia predicated upon this theory: 
That although there was no arraignment 
of Mitchell until 8 days after his arrest, 
his confession was made promptly, be- 
fore there had been adequate oppor- 
tunity for arraignment, it may be de- 
duced. So, although Mitchell’s deten- 
tion thereafter became illegal, this il- 
legality came too late to taint the con- 
fession. Said the Supreme Court: 


But in any event, the illegality of Mitchell's 
detention does not retroactively change the 
circumstances under which he made the dis- 
closures. These, we have seen, were not elic- 
ited through illegality. Their admission, 
theretore, would not be used by the Govern- 
ment of the fruits of wrong-doing by its 
officers. Being relevant, they could be ex- 
cluded only as a punitive measure against 
unrelated wrong-doing by the police. Our 
duty in shaping rules of evidence relates to 
the propriety of admitting evidence. This 
power is not to be used as an indirect mode 
of disciplining misconduct. 


Also, in the Supreme Court’s decision 
in the Mitchell case we find this determi- 
nation expressed: 

We adhere to that decision— 


The McNabb— 
and to the views on which it was based. 


This also was written after the Supreme 
Court was fully advised that the McNabbs 
had been promptly and properly ar- 
raigned and after having pled guilty to 
the murder, had been committed to cus- 
tody without bail. 

Mr. Justice Douglas and Mr. Justice 
Rutledge concurred only in the result in 
the Mitchell case. Mr. Justice Black dis- 
sented. Mr. Justice Reed also did not 
concur in the opinion in the Mitchell case 
but only in the result, and wrote this 
opinion: 

As I understand McNabb v. United States 
(318 U. S. 332), as explained by the Court's 
opinion of today, the McNabb rule is that 
where there has been illegal detention of a 
prisoner, joined with other circumstances 
which are deemed by this Court to be con- 
trary to proper conduct of Federal prosecu- 
tions, the confession will not be admitted. 
Further, this refusal of admission is required 
even though the detention plus the conduct 
do not together amount to duress or coercion. 
If the above understanding is correct, it is 
for me a desirable modification of the Mc- 
Nabb case. 

However, even as explained I do not agree 
that the rule works a wise change in Federal 
procedure. 

In my view detention without commitment 
is only one factor for consideration in reach- 
ing a conclusion as to whether or not a 
confession is voluntary. The juristic theory 
under which a confession should be admitted 
or barred is bottomed on the testimonal trust- 
worthiness of the confession, If the confes- 
sion is freely made without inducement or 
menace, it is admissible. If otherwise made, 
it is not, for if brought about by false prom- 
ises or real threats, it has no weight as proper 
proof of guilt. Wan v. United States (266 
U.S. 1, 14); Wilson v. United States (162 U. S. 
613, say? 3 Wigmore Evidence ((1940 ed.) 
Bec. 

poe ta present record shows no evidence 
of such coercion, I concur in the result. 


May I again call attention to the fact 
that the Supreme Court, after the 
Solicitor General had called the Court’s 
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attention to the facts of prompt and 
proper arraignment of the McNabbs and 
that there was no illegal detention what- 
soever in the McNabb case, denied his 
petition for rehearing. 

But over and above all of these con- 
siderations the Supreme Court itself 
showed by its refusal to reverse the sec- 
ond conviction of the McNabbs that its 
reversal of the first McNabb conviction 
was based solely on the ground that the 
confessions had been obtained without 
compliance with the statute requiring 
prompt arraignment—as stated in the 
first McNabb decision: That none of the 
McNabbs was taken before a United 
States Commissioner, 


The second McNabb decision by the 
Supreme Court proved beyond question 
that it was not any alleged third degree 
methods which caused the reversal, for 
the same evidence as to the alleged third- 
degree methods was introduced in evi- 
dence in both the first and second trials. 
There was no change in the evidence on 
this point. The only change was that on 
the second trial the facts established by 
the original official records of the United 
States Commissioner at Chattanooga, 
and the testimony of eyewitnesses of 
those arraignments and commitments 
were put in evidence. Therefore, as soon 
as the record of the second McNabb trial 
affirmatively showed that the unwar- 
ranted deduction made by the Supreme 
Court as the basis of its first McNabb de- 
cision had been wrong and that in fact 
there never had been either absence of 
prompt arraignment or delayed arraign- 
ment, and that there never had been the 
slightest hint of illegal detention, the Su- 
preme Court denied the McNabbs’ second 
petition for certiorari, thereby in effect 
affirming their second conviction. So, it 
was only the erroneous supposition de- 
duced by the Supreme Court, ex mero 
motu, from a silent record, that caused 
the first McNabb decision. And it was 
the insistence upon this erroneous sup- 
position that caused the Supreme Court 
to deny the rehearing applied for by the 
Solicitor General and the Supreme 
Court’s attempted explanation of its first 
McNabb decision in its Mitchell decision. 
But in spite of all this, the Supreme 
Court by its statement in its Mitchell de- 
cision, “We adhere to that decision and 
-to the views on which it was based,” ap- 
parently insists that the wrecked derelict 
which its first McNabb decision now is, 
should be left to drift upon the sea of law 
enforcement, jeopardizing every attempt 
at navigation in any case in which the 
criminal confesses his guilt. 

Almost immediately after the decision 
in the McNabb case, the administration 
of justice in criminal courts was thrown 
into confusion because of that decision. 
In case after case, defendants were, 
solely because of the rule there promul- 
gated for the first time, freed by orders 
of the courts declining to prosecute fur- 
ther, or reversing convictions already ob- 
tained, or directing verdicts of juries. 
Many of such cases are cited in the hear- 
ings on this bill as noted in the report. 

One of these cases illustrates a case 
which is wholly beyond the power of 
appellate courts to correct. The reason 
that nothing can he done about such 
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cases is that the defendant was put to 
trial and at its conclusion the trial judge 
instructed the jury under the law and the 
evidence because of the McNabb decision 
the defendant must be acquitted; the 
jury of course obeyed the instructions of 
the Court and acquitted the defendant. 
This was the Wilborn case. ‘In this case, 
Judge Pine is quoted as having stated 
from the bench on the trial, that, al- 
though his acquittal would constitute a 
“miscarriage of justice,” nevertheless he 
must be acquitted because of the Su- 
preme Court’s decision in the McNabb 
case. So, Judge Pine directed a verdict 
of acquittal, that verdict was rendered 
by the jury in obedience to the mandate 
of the court, and Wilborn walked out of 
the court a freeman. The Constitution 
prohibits another trial, because a second 
trial would constitute double jeopardy. so 
Wilborn is as free as anyone could be. 
What was his self-confessed crime? 
About 1 a. m. of March 18, 1943, he broke 
into the apartment occupied by three 
girls, where he assaulted one of them, in- 
flicting lacerations requiring 11 stitches, 
though he did not complete the rape be- 
cause of the screams of the other girls. 
He was arrested about 2 a. m. on the 
same night. About 4 a. m. he confessed. 
About 5 a. m. in the presence of the ar- 
resting officers and his victim, he re- 
enacted the circumstances. About 11:30 
of the same morning, he signed a written 
confession and was arraigned about 3 
o’clock that afternoon. But the McNabb 
decision held that no confession could 
be used as evidence if the self-confessed 
criminal had not been arraigned prompt- 
ly, and the judge construed this to mean 
just that. So, Wilborn, not having been 
arraigned for several hours after he 
might have been, was freed by a reluc- 
tant jury because of the court's direc- 
tion, made solely because of the McNabb 
decision. Is this only a “miscarriage of 
justice”? or is it a license to rape? 


WHAT H. R. 3690 WOULD DO 


It would merely nullify the new rule of 
the McNabb decision. 

It would declare that no such policy as 
that indicated in the McNabb decision under- 
lies the laws Congress passed requiring 
prompt arraignment. 

It would leave the law exactly as it was 
before the turmoil and confusion caused by 
the McNabb decision, and wipe out the at- 
tempt to bypass and ignore the Bill of 
Rights, restoring to the full the protective 
guaranty that no person shall “be compelled 
in any criminal case to be a witness against 
himself.” 


MERELY A TEMPORARY EMERGENCY MEASURE 


The bill H. R. 3690 is not designed to be a 
complete nor permanent solution of the 
problems involved in arrest, detention, and 
interrogation of criminal suspects. These 
problems are many, varied, and important. 
They cry for adequate remedies—for full, 
painstaking study and solution. 

All of us favor prompt arraignment. Fail- 
ure to observe the legal requirement there- 
of should be punished. The punishment, 
however, should be inflicted upon the guilty— 
not the innocent! The arresting officers are 
the guilty when they fail to see to it that 
Prisoners are promptly arraigned. The pub- 
lic, “We, the people” are the innocent! Yet, 
under the McNabb decision only the law- 
abiding, innocent citizens, whose safety is 
jeopardized by turning self-confessed crim- 
inals loose, are punished, 
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A part of the solution should be the enact- 
ment into law of the requirement that all 
arresting officers be bonded, so that any fail- 
ure on their part to observe the law would 
make them not only subject to suit, as they 
are now, but also able to respond in dam- 
ages, 

THE UNIFORM ARREST ACT 

The Uniform Arrest Act, by Hon. Sam B. 
Warner, is a suggested solution that should 
have careful study. 

The suggestion given by the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States (see his testimony 
in the hearings, pp. 35, 36, and 37) that the 
arraignment statutes should be made uni- 
form and should have but one requirement 
as to time, to wit: “Within a reasonable 
time,” also demands full consideration. 

As suggested in the McNabb decision, the 
English rules for the interrogation of prison- 
ers while in custody prescribed by the judges 
of the King’s bench should also be studied 
diligently and constructively with a view to 
seeing how they may be adapted to the ad- 
ministration of the criminal law in the 
United States. As so adapted, similar rules 
should be made by law a part of the solution 
of this problem. 

The bill of rights committee of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association, under date of May 15, 
1944, has furnished the subcommittee that 
held the hearings on H. R. 3690 with a 
splendid brief showing clearly and fully the 
need for protracted and indefatigable study 
of this whole problem and for the enactment 
into law of its proper solution. They very 
Kindly offer the services of this committee in 
collaboration toward these objectives. 

CONCLUSION 

Therefore, it is manifest that this bill is 
but an emergency measure, the sole purpose 
of which is to stop immediately the wrecking 
of our law-enforcement machinery resulting 
from the McNabb decision. 

The enactment of this bill would do this 
and give your Committee on the Judiciary 
time, without the pressure and penalty of 
suspended law enforcement, within which to 
study these delicate and difficult problems, 
and for the preparation of such a bill as nfay 
be then agreed upon. 

FAREWELL ADDRESS 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from New York IMr. 
FISH] for 1 hour. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I have a dis- 
agreeable task to perform in saying fare- 
well to my colleagues in the House and 
to the House of Representatives in which 
I have served for almost 25 years. 

I have a deep and lasting affection for 
my colleagues and for the House of Rep- 
resentatives, in which my father and 
grandfather of the same name served, 
My grandfather, Hamilton Fish, entered 
Congress in 1844 as a Whig—just 100 
years ago. He was later Governor and 
United States Senator from New York 
State, and a Republican Secretary of 
State for 8 years in the Grant adminis- 
tration. His father before him, Nicholas 
Fish, was a colonel in Washington’s Army 
and was the first adjutant general of 
the State of New York. He was appointed 
by President Washington as the collector 
of internal revenue in New York City 
and later ran for Congress as a Federalist. 

NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL ISSUES 


I would not be telling the truth if I did 
not say that I was disappointed in not 
being returned to Congress. On the other 
hand, I am reconciled because it may 
prove to be a blessing in disguise. For 
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many years—the last 12—I have been in 
the front lines fighting the New Deal, 
bucking up against its entrenched ram- 
parts, and now that it is in power again 
both in Congress and the administration, 
I think probably it is for the best that 
younger and newer blood undertake that 
thankless and difficult task. I assure my 
friends on the Democratic side that I 
have no intention in the time allotted to 
me this afternoon to discuss the New 
Deal. If I had, it would take more than 
an hour or a day or a week to present 
my views adequately. My remarks, how- 
ever, will be confined more to national 
and international issues, and to certain 
observations and comments from long 
service, to be addressed directly to both 
sides of the House, and, more specifically, 
to my Republican colleagues. At the out- 
set let me say that I believe the House 
of Representatives is the bulwark and 
the guardian of personal liberties, of in- 
dividual freedom, and of representa- 
tive and constitutional government in 
the United States. If we surrender our 
legislative powers, prerogatives, and 
functions to the Chief Executive, then it 
is the beginning of the end of free gov- 
ernment in America, and the advent of 
totalitarianism which our sons are fight- 
ing against all over the world. 

The Starnes Report 2277, of June 25, 
1942, clearly sets forth the situation in 
the following words: 

In America, the issue confronting us is 
not the restoration but the preservation of 
the political institutions of free men. This 
issue compels us to take cognizance of a wide- 
spread movement to discredit the legislative 
branch of our Government. The issue sim- 
ply stated is whether the Congress of the 
United States shall be the reality or the relic 
of American democracy. 


And let me say to my colleagues that 
although the Congress and the House of 
Representatives have been under attack 
steadily from various radical groups 
within the United States, from long 
associations with its Members on both 
sides, I say without fear of contradic- 
tion that I know of no group in Amer- 
ica, whether they be lawyers, doc- 
tors, clergymen, businessmen, wage 
earners, or farmers, that compare with 
the Members of Congress for ability, in- 
tegrity, character, patriotism, and desire 
to promote the public welfare. I have no 
axe to grind in making this statement 
except in the interest of truth and the 
American people, for I am about to leave 
this great representative body. You my 
colleagues can, however, be assured that 
I shall always defend the Members of 
Congress and uphold the constitutional 
legislative powers and functions of the 
House of Representatives which is still 
the freest and greatest deliberative body 
in all the world. 

Mr. Speaker, many Members of this 
Congress, among them some who know 
me well, probably have wondered why 
so many smear attacks have been made 
upon me, and so much vituperation, 
abuse, and vilification has been directed 
at me publicly in the radical press and 
over the radio, and why I should be sin- 
gled out above all others for this type 
of smear attack. It goes back, Mr. 
Speaker, before the advent of the New 
Deal; it goes back to 1930, when I was 
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appointed by the Speaker of this House, 
Speaker Longworth, as chairman of a 
special committee of the House to in- 
vestigate Communist activities and 
propaganda in the United States, Our 
committee traveled all over the country, 
to the far West, and visited San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, and Seattle, back to 
Chicago and Detroit, to the eastern 
cities—Boston, New York, Philadelphia— 
and even into the South. We made a 
comprehensive report on the activities 
and propaganda of the Communists in 
this country which is still recognized as 
the most authentic report on commu- 
nism and its aims and objectives in 
America. From that time on I became 
the main target of one of the meanest 
and most contemptible smear attacks in 
the history of our country. The Com- 
munists are the vilest of the vilifiers, but 
the fellow travelers and other radicals 
are not far behind. I think Iam loved for 
the enemies I have made. 

This is something new in America. 
This type of smear attack is a foreign 
importation from Communist sources, 
and it has been spreading rapidly all 
over cur country until no one is im- 
mune, no Member of this House or 
any public official who is known to 
be opposed to communism. The Com- 
munists and fellow travelers are only 
in the beginning of this vicious and 
malicious form of smear and hate at- 
tacks against public officials and against 
the elected representatives of the people, 
and particularly the Congress of the 
United States. It is part and parcel of 
their political program based on hatred 
and attempts to purge their opponents 
and to discredit Congress and all demo- 
cratic and parliamentary assemblies. 

A large part of my remarks today will 
be devoted to an effort to try to warn 
the Congress of these enemies from 
within and from without who would de- 
stroy representative government, to 
point out to you that it is your function 
and your duty regardless of partisan- 
ship and party affiliations to strive to 
preserve free institutions and represent- 
ative and constitutional government in 
this body and in the Congress and in 
America against these smear attacks 
from “red” and Communist sources. 
These “red” termites are working night 
and day to undermine the confidence and 
the faith of the American people in Con- 
gress and in our republican and con- 
stitutional form of government, 

I want to call the attention of my 
Republican colleagues to an editorial in 
the Kansas City Star of May 7, 1918, 
written by Theodore Roosevelt in the 
midst of the last war, that applies equally 
today: 

To announce that there must be no criti- 
cism of the President or that we are to stand 
by the President, right or wrong, is not only 
unpatriotic and servile but is morally trea- 
sonable to the American people. Nothing 
but the truth should be spoken about him 
or anyone else, but it is even more important 
to tell the truth—pleasant or unpleasant— 
about him than about anyone else. 


I urge the Republican Members of the 
next Congress to carry out the spirit of 
this advice from a former Republican 
President and to be vigorous, militant, 
and aggressive in their constructive criti- 
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cisms of the pitfalls of the New Deal and 
of unwarranted actions by the President. 
The record of the Republican Party for 
the next 4 years will be written in Con- 
gress, The Republican Members can- 
not, and must not, evade the respon- 
sibility. The preservation of our free 
institutions and the destiny of America 
is at stake. 3 

During the recent election Miss Helen 
Hayes, the well-known actress, cam- 
paigned against me and repeatedly 
stated that I had delayed our entrance 
into the war for 6 months. I do not 
deny the charge that I used my utmost 
efforts in accordance with the will of 
80 percent of the American people to 
keep us out of war until attacked at Pearl 
Harbor. If it is true that I helped or 
was partially responsible for delaying 
our entrance into the war by 6 months, 
then I am sure that I have served my 
country well, for if we had gone into the 
war 6 months before we did Germany 
would never have attacked Soviet Rus- 
sia and we would have been holding the 
war bag and our sons dying by the mil- 
lions with no assurance of success. To- 
day we are on the march to victory on 
land, sea, and in the air in Europe and 
Asia. 

I waged a hard campaign to win, ex- 
pecting that a Republican majority 
would be returned to the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and would have been heart- 
broken had that occurred and I was not 
among them, as I had hoped to be chair- 
man of the Committee on Rules and in 
a position to help stop the march toward 
communism and totalitarianism in the 
United States. In Orange County—the 
only one left of my old district and where 
my legislative record is best known—I 
ran much better than in 1940 and 1942, 
carrying the county by 7,000, which is 
about twice my previous majority. I 
also carried my opponent's home district 
by 85 votes, and the town of Newburgh 
where he lives by 600, and the city of 
Newburgh by 2,200, running ahead of 
Mr. Dewey there. 

Although the Communists, fellow trav- 
lers, and Sidney Hillman's P. A. C. in New 
York City, with a huge slush fund of 
several hundred thousand dollars, com- 
bined in the drive to purge me, and the 
new dealers joined in with their funds 
and orators including F. D. R., Mrs. 
Roosevelt, and Henry WALLAcE, yet they 
were all only contributing factors. It 
took most of the New Deal administra- 
tion, half of Moscow, $400,000, and Gov- 
ernor Dewey to defeat me. I am confi- 
dent that I would have been able to over- 
come all these efforts to purge me if it 
had not been for Governor Dewey’s in- 
tolerant and false statement denouncing 
me as un-American, and raising a reli- 
gious and racial issue for merely predict- 
ing that a majority of the Jews in New 
York City would vote for Roosevelt and 
the New Deal, which has never been 
denied by anyone—Jew or gentile. 

Mr. Dewey asked for it, and here it is. 

I am convinced that his stupid and 
colossal blunder, for selfish political pur- 
poses, was the direct cause of my defeat, 
as well as his own, and may have kept 
the Republicans from electing a major- 
ity in the House of Representatives. By 
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his unprovoked attack on me he lost at 
least a million Democratic votes and a 
million Republicans, which would other- 
wise have been cast for him for Presi- 
dent and a majority of them for Re- 
publican candidates for Congress. In 
spite of this I supported him, as I was 
against the fourth term and the New 
Deal fellow travelers and their efforts to 
control the administration and to set up 
a one-man and one-party government, 
My opponent who was a Republican, and 
—defeated for Congress in the primaries 
by me—ran on the Democratic ticket 
with the Communist American Labor 
Party and Pink Liberal Party support, 
and spoke every night for Dewey, stat- 
ing that he (Dewey) was against me, 
which lost me enough Republican votes 
in the three new counties to bring about 
my defeat by 7,000 votes out of 130,000 
cast. 

I bitterly resent Governor Dewey’s 
characterizing my remarks that a ma- 
jority of the Jewish people would vote 
for F. D. R. and the New Deal as un- 
American and raising a racial and re- 
ligious issue. All three of these state- 
ments are false, and even if I had said 
90 percent it would still have been the 
truth. Since when is it un-American to 
tell the truth or to mention the word 
“Jew,” any more than the words “Chris- 
tian, Irish, Italian, Pole, or Negro?” If 
it is, then free speech, the essence of 
Americanism, ceases to exist and the in- 
alienable and constitutional right of 
every American is placed in jeopardy. 

It was Governor Dewey, not I, who 
raised the racial and religious issue— 
and for votes—as everyone knows. I 
have never been anti-Semitic in my life. 
I happen to be the author of the Pale- 
stine resolution, adopted in 1922 and in- 
corporated in the Republican platform 
of 1944, on which Governor Dewey was 
supposed to stand. By what right has 
Governor Dewey to call me un-American, 
even by inference? I do not remember 
ever having heard of his serving a day 
in our armed forces or risking his life 
fighting the Germans, although he was 
in his thirties when World War No. 2 
started. No wonder he lost the soldier 
vote by 2 to 1 in New York State and 
elsewhere. 

I hope that Mr. Dewey will not at- 
tempt to seek renomination for Gov- 
ernor in New York State, as he would 
be defeated by half a million votes. 
At least that number of voters, like my- 
self, who supported him in spite of him- 
self, are now convinced that the best in- 
terests of the Nation and the Republican 
Party requires that he should be elimi- 
nated as a spokesman for the party on 
national and international issues, about 
which he knows comparatively nothing. 
In the recent campaign, through his 
tactlessness, he alienated most of the 
party leaders and Members of Congress. 
As Mrs. Kenneth Simpson, wife of the 
former Republican National Committee- 
man from New York State, said: “You 
have got to know him to dislike him.” 
Governor Dewey has, within a short time 
in Albany, through his dictatorial meth- 
ods and unbounded conceit, antagonized 
many Republican members of the State 
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legislature who supported him in the 
hope of getting him out of Albany. 

As an old football player I am tired of 
the talk of so-called moral victories. 
Where is the moral victory in Governor 
Dewey failing to carry a single State east 
of Ohio, except Maine and Vermont? 
If Governor Bricker had been the candi- 
date for President on an American plat- 
form he would have been elected. We 
would then have had a veteran of World 
War No. 1 at the head of the ticket, who 
knew what war was, instead of a candi- 
date who was of draft age and has never 
served a day in our armed forces. 
Where is the moral victory in his losing 
Michigan, his home State, by 30,000 and 
the Republican Governor of Michigan 
winning by 200,000? The same situa- 
tion applies in the great State of Illinois, 
and in Massachusetts, Connecticut, New 
Jersey, and other States where Repub- 
lican Governors or Senators were elected. 

I am sick and tired of so-called moral 
victories and the alibi that we only lost by 
3,500,000 votes. Why, most of the Dewey 
votes were anti-fourth term, anti-New 
Deal, anti-Roosevelt, anti-Hillman, or 
anti-Communist, and not pro-Dewey. 
The States Governor Dewey carried were 
the noninterventionist States in the Mid- 
dle West, and they were about all except 
for Maine and Vermont. The trouble 
with Governor Dewey was, in football 
language, that he ran the wrong way 
with the ball and scored a touchdown 
against his own side, purging Repub- 
licans and me-tooing the New Deal and 
Roosevelt’s foreign policies that made 
war inevitable and helped to get us into 
it. 

In New York State he received com- 
paratively his largest votes in Queens 
and Richmond Counties—noninterven- 
tionist centers—and in my district, par- 
ticularly in Orange County which gave 
him 17,000 majority where my friends 
supported him while his were knifing me. 
Isolationism and  noninterventionism 
were not the issues, but the New Deal, 
the fourth term, the P. A. C. and com- 
munism were. But, after the election, a 
spokesman for Governor Dewey said that 
he “was glad that Senator NYE and Rep- 
resentative FisH were defeated.” That is 
political gratitude for supporting the 
candidate of the Republican Party for 
President. Tell that to the people of 
Queens and Richmond Counties, and to 
the Republicans in up-state New York 
and in my district where I was elected 
to Congress before Mr. Dewey was of 
age or had moved into New York State. 
Tell that to the noninterventionists in 
the Middle West who supported him. 
Tell that to one hundred million non- 
interventionists in America prior to 
Pearl Harbor. He was a weak candidate 
and ran behind in most States. 

Governor Dewey's political days are 
numbered. He has been weighed in the 
political scales and found wanting. For 
the best interests of the Republican 
Party and the Nation, he should be re- 
tired to his farm at Pawling and cease 
giving advice on national and interna- 
tional issues to Republicans in Congress 
and the Nation. 

I see no sound reason for a defeated 
and repudiated candidate for President 
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to attempt to continue the flimsy and 
fictitious myth of titular head of the 
party, and seek to select its national 
chairman or dictate its policies. That 
should be the function of the Republican 
Members of Congress and of the national 
executive committee. I am in favor of 
selecting an executive director or chair- 
man, at a substantial salary, who will 
give his entire time to building up the 
party by keeping in constant contact 
with the Republican workers throughout 
the Nation. 


A NEW PARTY ALINEMENT 


Although the Republican Party name 
should, for the time being, be maintained 
in State and local elections, I believe the 
time has come to consider changing its 
name for the next national election, in 
order to form a union or coalition with 
real Democrats both in the North and 
the South whose party has been taken 
over by the left-wing New Deal and the 
P. A. C. It might be called the Demo- 
cratic-Republican Party, the American 
Party, the Constitutional Party, or any 
suitable name. I do not favor making a 
fetish of the name, particularly if a 
change will unite Democrats and Repub- 
licans holding the same views in behalf of 
American institutions and against com- 
munism and totalitarianism. 

Sidney Hillman has challenged the 
American people, and threatens to or- 
ganize radical pressure groups to domi- 
nate and control the Congress and the 
Government and Russianize America. 
We Republicans must be prepared to ac- 
cept the challenge, even to the extent of 
changing our party name and nominat- 
ing the best available candidate for Pres- 
ident, whether he be a Democrat or a 
Republican. There are many Demo- 
crats, such as Senator Millard Tydings, 
of Maryland, Senator Harry Byrd, of 
Virginia, Senator Burton Wheeler, of 
Montana, Senator Walter George, of 
Georgia, James Farley, of New York, and 
Speaker Rayburn, of Texas, who are well 
qualified through experience and knowl- 
edge to head up or be on a united Demo- 
cratic-Republican-Constitutional ticket. 
I can testify, from recent experience, 
what an advantage it is to place a Re- 
publican for Congress on a Democratic 
ticket, and of course it works both ways. 
In the Republican Party we have such 
leaders as Bricker and Taft, of Ohio, 
Stassen, of Minnesota, Warren, of Cali- 
fornia, and Saltonstall and Martin, of 
Massachusetts, 

Four years, however, is a long way off, 
and it is possible that a veteran of this 
war will become the natural and logical 
candidate upon whom the people can 
unite against the left-wing New Deal 
and Sidney Hillman’s P. A, C. and other 
radical and communistic forces seeking 
to control America. 

Last Friday was the third anniversary 
of our entrance into World War No. 2. 
I voted, with other Members of Congress, 
for a declaration of war against Japan, 
in view of the brazen air attack made 
upon our fleet at Pearl Harbor. I would 
have voted for war after this attack un- 
der any circumstances, but confess I did 
not know that on November 26 our Gov- 
ernment had served an ultimatum on 
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Japan to not only get out of Indo-China 
but of all China as well. In the third 
and fourth subsections of section 2 of 
that ultimatum, which was handed to 
the Japanese Ambassador Nomura by 
our Secretary of State at Washington, 
D. C., on November 26, 1941, the follow- 
ing steps were to be taken at our de- 
mand: 

3. The Government of Japan will withdraw 
all military, naval, air, and police forces from 
China and from Indo-China. 

4. The Government of the United States 
and the Government of Japan will not sup- 
port—militarily, politically, economically— 
any government or regime in China other 
than the National Government of the Repub- 
lic of China with capital temporarily at 
Chungking. 

This could not be considered anything 
but an ultimatum by the Japanese Gov- 
ernment, which was actually at war with 
the Chungking Government, and the en- 
tire series of conferences between our 
Government and representatives of the 
Japanese Government were being held 
with a view to settling this problem 
peacefully. To have complied with this 
ultimatum would have meant that Japan 
would not only have “lost face” but lost 
the war with China which they had been 
fighting for 4 years. It was either get 
out of China and Indo-China and admit 
your Government is wrong, or it is war. 

I do not place a great deal of faith 
in the statements of Drew Pearson, but 
in his column which appeared in the 
Washington Post last Thursday he stated 
that the Secretary of War, Henry L. 

‘Stimson and the Secretary of Navy, 
Frank Knox, had opposed sending this 
ultimatum on November 26, as it would 
mean war, and had signed a statement 
containing such views which had been 
submitted to the President. Mr. Pear- 
son gave that as the reason the admin- 
istration did not dare to have a court 
martial of Admiral Kimmel and General 
Short, because these facts would have 
been brought out into the open and the 
Secretary of War compelled to testify. 

I do not care to proceed any further 
with this line of argument as history 
will bring out all the facts in due course, 
and I expect to include a chapter on the 
ultimatum to Japan in the book I am 
now writing on the causes and responsi- 
bilities for the war. 

For the present I merely want to point 
out that Congress was not in any way 
responsible for the naval disaster at Pearl 
Harbor, or for the ultimatum on Novem- 
ber 26, 1941, regarding which the Mem- 
bers of Congress were not informed. It 
has been the policy of some of the inter- 
ventionist press to blamé-the Congress 
for the lack of preparedness at Pearl 
Harbor, but Members of Congress, Re- 
publicans and Democrats alike, had 
nothing whatever to do with the fleet 
being in Pearl Harbor. They had voted 
for all Navy, Army, and Air Force appro- 
priations, and at the time of Pearl Har- 
bor we had the largest Navy in the world. 
The administration alone is to blame for 
placing our ships, like sitting ducks, in 
Pearl Harbor where they could be picked 
off by Japanese airplanes within 10 days 
after our Government had served an 
ultimatum on Japan, 
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As I said prior to the election, there 
will be no court martial of Admiral Kim- 
mel and General Short, unless we elect a 
Republican President, as the responsi- 
bility reaches directly to the doorsteps of 
the White House. 

Certainly I am the last man who can 
be blamed for the disaster at Pearl Har- 
bor, as I introduced, on January 30, 1939, 
a bill to prohibit the sale and shipment 
of scrap iron to Japan, and urged its 
adoption in the House but could get no- 
where as it was opposed by the admin- 
istration and the State Department. 
Since that date until the dastardly at- 
tack at Pearl Harbor, 10,090,000 tons of 
American scrap iron were shipped to 
Japan, and it was this same scrap iron, 
turned into Japanese bombs, that poured 
out of the skies on December 7, 1941, 
and destroyed half of our fleet, killed 
3,000 American sailors and soldiers, and 
wrecked more than 300 of our airplanes. 
This same scrap iron was also used to 
build Japanese battleships and the 
bombs that were hurled against us at 
Bataan. 

Mr. O'CONNOR, Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH, I yield for a brief ques- 
tion. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. With reference to 
the ultimatum which was served upon 
Japan, which the gentleman just men- 
tioned, has the gentleman any informa- 
tion as to whether or not Admiral Kim- 
mel and General Short or the Army and 
Navy at Pearl Harbor were notified of 
that ultimatum? 

Mr. FISH. I will say to the gentle- 
man, of course I have no information, 
that is why I thought it was only fair to 
the American public that there should 
have been a court martial as requested by 
General Short and Admiral Kimmel to 
bring cut these facts. 

We know now—I did not know it on 
December 8, 1941, when we declared war 
that an ultimatum had been served on 
Japan 10 days previously. I now know 
the terms of the ultimatum and know 
that it included all of China, I thought 
it was only Indo-China, but, no, it was 
to get out of all China, which, of course, 
was a direct ultimatum, and if General 
Short and Admiral Kimmel did not know 
of it, then those officials in Washington 
who were responsible for not notifying 
them of the ultimatum are directly ac- 
countable for the disaster at Pearl 
Harbor, 

I am practically all of British origin, 
British, Scotch, and Holland Dutch. I 
have not a drop of German blood in my 
veins. My people have lived in America 
for over 300 years, and everything they 
have received came from America and 
from no other nation. I am glad to 
state that I did everything within my 
power to keep this country out of the 
eternal wars of Europe and Asia until we 
were attacked. Great Britain now knows 
that in crushing Germany she has de- 
stroyed the only potential force and 
power in Europe able to cope with the 
armed might of the “red” armies. 
Churchill, in seeking to maintain the 
balance-of-power politics in Europe, 
went to war with Nazi Germany and Fas- 
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cist Italy, which were becoming too pow- 
erful, and in destroying them created 
a Red Frankenstein far more dangerous 
to the British Empire. Those nations, 
including ourselves, that become in- 
volved in foreign wars are apt to reap 
the ensuing whirlwind. 

What are we fighting for? Those of us 
who voted for war did so because we are 
fighting to defeat our enemies, to defeat 
Japan and Germany, but just what are we 
fighting for beyond that? What are our 
war aims and what are our peace aims? 
Are we fighting for democracy? Are we 
fighting to preserve the national sov- 
ereignty, independence, and territor- 
ial integrity of the small nations of the 
world against aggression? Are we fight- 
ing to restore the British Empire, the 
French Empire, and the Dutch Empire 
in the Far East? It is time that we were 
told simply what we are fighting for. I 
shall discuss that further in a few min- 
utes. 

Mr. ROWE. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. I would rather proceed, 
and if I have any time at the end of 
my remarks, I shall be glad to yield for 
questions. 

The marriage of convenience between 
the British Empire and world commu- 
nism has apparently run its course, par- 
ticularly in Italy, Greece, Belgium, Yugo- 
slavia, and Poland, and probably soon in 
Spain, Portugal, and France. For years 
I have predicted this situation. I won- 
der what side the big eastern interna- 
tional and interventionist newspapers, 
such as the New York Herald Tribune, 
the Boston Herald, the Philadelphia In- 
quirer, and the Baltimore Sun, and 
many others, that howled for war before 
Pearl Harbor, will take, in view of the 
sweep of communism over Europe. The 


march of communism in Europe is in- 


evitable and soon will engulf all of 
Europe and a large part of Asia. 

I will probably say things with which 
individual Members of Congress will dis- 
agree, and I humbly ask their indulgence 
in advance, as they are said because they 
are my convictions and in what I con- 
ceive to be the best interests of my coun- 
try—the only yardstick I know. I do 
not relish the role of a Cassandra or a 
Jeremiah and hope my prediction of Eu- 
ropean and Asiatic communism will not 
materialize. However these convictions 
of mine are not of recent date. They go 
back to 1939, when I repeatedly opposed 
measures that were steps toward war and 
tended to make war inevitable, because 
Iknew as a result of defeating and crush- 
ing Germany communism would inevi- 
tably sweep over Europe. My sympathies 
have always been with Great Britain short 
of war, and they are still with her as she 
faces world communism. I will be un- 
able this afternoon to speak in detail on 
world communism, the greatest and most 
menacing issue facing, not only the Brit- 
ish Empire but hundreds of millions of 
free people who believe in democratic 
principles of government, but I expect to 
cover this subject thoroughly in a book 
I am now writing on the causes and re- 
sponsibility for the war. Stalin has been 
outsmarting the British’ at every move 
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and has merely used them to run inter- 
ference for the Communists to take over 
Europe and Asia. Unfortunately, we in 
America, out of affection for the British, 
were dragged into the war, and now find 
ourselves playing Stalin’s game. There 
will be, I predict, a lot of Americans who 
will soon find their faces red, but it will 
not be among the 100,009,000 noninter- 
ventionists prior to Pearl Harbor whose 
sons are fighting all over the world. 

We are up to our necks in international 
power politics, and from now on we will 
be in the deplorable position of having to 
choose between. British and Russian in- 
terests, and no matter what we do there 
will be no thanks and we can be sure of 
getting it in the neck ourselves. It looks 
as if this war will hardly be over before a 
third world war will get underway. 

I realize that it is unpopular and dis- 
tasteful to tell the truth. When you 
speak of the dangers of communism the 
people are either bored or indifferent as 
it seems so far away to them when actu- 
ally it is at their very doorstep affecting 
their liberties and the destiny of Amer- 
ica and the world. Can it be they are 
willing to have all of Europe and Asia be- 
come the serfs or slaves to a totalitarian 
Communist state with a mere shrug of 
the shoulders? What about our own 
American liberties? Has the flame of lib- 
erty burned so low in America—the home 
of freedom and liberty—that we are in- 
different to both world freedom and our 
own? 

In the State of New York in the recent 
election the Communist-dominated and 
controlled American Labor Party cast 
498,0C0 votes and the Liberal Party, of 
pinker shade, composed of fellow travel- 
ers and radicals, received 320,000 votes. 
The issue of communism, at least in New 
York State, is not to be laughed off or 
ignored. Let Europe be communized as 
a result of this war waged for democracy 
and I predict it will be the end of the 
British Empire and an almost mortal 
blow to private enterprise, free institu- 
tions, and constitutional government in 
America. 

Just because I am opposed to world 
communism does not mean that I am 
a reactionary. Far from it. I have been 
a liberal in politics all my life. Com- 
municm is the direct opposite of liberal- 
ism. I believe in free speech, a free press, 
a free ballot, freemen, and in a free 
America and also in social and industrial 
justice as the best way to combat the 
serfdom of communism and totalitarian- 
ism. I have pled frequently in this Con- 
gress for a square deal for the 20,000,000 
underpaid American wage earners, office 
workers, and in the stores and factories, 
who are struggling against high living 
costs and taxes. The white-collar and 
low-paid factory workers generally have 
no lobby to speak for them in Washing- 
ton. I have urged in this Congress and 
will continue to urge my friends in the 
next to pass legislation permitting em- 
ployers of labor to increase the pay of 
their hard-working and efficient em- 
ployees up to 75 cents an hour or $36 a 
week without obtaining the approval of 
the War Labor Board. It can only be 
cone up to 50 cents an hour now. This 
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would not in any way affect the Little 
Steel formula. 

I am glad to join with most Ameri- 
cans in giving unstinted praise to Soviet 
Russia for its military achievements and 
for the valor and gallantry of her armed 
forces and her tremendous contributions 
toward winning the war. That, how- 
ever, in no way changes my views on the 
menace of world communism which in 
my opinion would put Europe back a 
thousand years into the Dark Ages, 
liquidate the upper and middle classes, 
and destroy individual liberty and the 
freedom for which we were told the war 
was being fought. 

I have pointed out repeatedly on the 
floor of the House that there is an ir- 
repressible conflict between commu- 
nism or totalitarianism on one side and 
democracy and freedom on the other. 
Anyone who refuses any longer to realize 
the importance of and takes sides on this 
vital issue is unwilling to face realities 
and is merely delaying the awful day of 
reckoning for civilization, Christianity, 
and democracy. We cannot trifle or 
delay much longer or it will be too late. 
The four freedoms and democratic gov- 
ernments all over the world are hanging 
in the balance. 

What has become of the Atlantic 
Charter? Is it lost, strayed, or possibly 
stolen by the Communists? Has it been 
buried alive, or is it still a living corpse? 
Can new life be infused into its veins 
and flesh put onto its bones? If not, 
then we will have repudiated our pledges 
to the small nations, including Poland, 
and thrown them to the Communist 
wolves. It is incredible that Poland, in 
whose behalf World War No. 2 was 
started in order to maintain its terri- 
torial integrity and independence, is 
about to be turned over to the Commu- 
nists in utter disregard of its terrible 
sacrifices in fighting the Nazis and the 
pledges given to the Polish people by 
the Allies. 

On. October 28, 1939, in an address 
over the National Broadcasting Co., I 
warned the American people as to what 
would happen as a result of the war, 
stating: 

I do not like dictators of any kind, here 
or abroad, but I don't want to see any Arner- 
ican lives sacrificed to oust Hitler and pave 
the way for communism in Germany, and 
possibly in the rest of Europe. I predict if 
Germany is beaten to her knees, bled white, 
and exhausted by a long war that com- 


mvunism will be the natural and inevitable 
result. 


And, again, on November 27, 1839, I 
said: 

There is nothing more terrible or devas- 
tating than war. We naturally sympathize 
with the democratic nations against those 
with dictatorial systems. The American 
people are opposed to dictatorships either 
abroad or at home. Every day that the 
European war continues is a victory for com- 
munism. There can be no other end, after 
the belligerents are bled white, their re- 
sources consumed and Europe faced with 
bankruptcy, ruin, and the destruction of 
civilization and Christianity. When that 
time comes the Communist vulture will 
swoop down on the bloody remains of Eu- 
rope. Once the full fury of modern warfare 
is let loose every battle will mean a further 
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extension of communism. I predict, if the 
war lasts, communism will overrun Germany 
and France, and maybe the rest of Europe— 
both victor and vanquished will go down to- 
gether and become an easy prey to com- 
munism, 


That was the main reason I opposed 
our entrance into the World War. I 
knew that Germany was the main bul- 
wark in Central Europe against com- 
munism. As a military man, I knew 
something of the might and potential 
power of America, and I knew that if 
we got into that war we would defeat its 
armies and crush Germany. When we 
did that we would open the road for 
communism all over Europe, not in Ger- 
many alone but in Poland and all the 
rest of the European countries, small and 
large. 

That was my prediction then. Now 
we are faced with a reality, with England 
and Russia almost at each other's 
throats, and communism taking over the 
liberated countries, setting up their 
puppet governments through their own 
communistic groups and in the other 
countries trying to sow the seeds of class 
hatred and of civil war in their effort to 
take over the governments of all of 
Europe. 

Pope Pius XII, addressing a group of 
cardinals at St. Peter's, Vatican City, on 
December 9, 1944, warned that the 
Catholic church expects an all-out fight 
against Russia in returning religious 
freedom to Europe: J 

We must gather courage because’ the 
church may have to fight and suffer chahges 
in its outer structure, but it shall remain 
firm and stolid in essence— 


The Supreme Pontiff declared. 

The Vatican News Service said in ref- 
erence to Russia: 5 

Premier Stalin's continued intransigeance 
and hostility, particularly toward Poland, 
whence news of mass deportation of eccle- 
Siastics to Russia continuously is reaching 
the Vatican, adds reason to the Holy See’s 
policy of open hostility toward the Soviets. 


What have we today? In Finland the 
Communists have practical domination, 
In the Balkan and Baltic states the 
Soviet Union is the master and com- 
munism is rampant. We have seen Po- 
land ravished by both Nazi and Com- 
munist hordes, and the bloody remains 
devoured by two hungry aggressive vul- 
tures, and now a tug of war is going on 
over what remains of the carcass. 

I want to take this opportunity to read 
what William Green, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, had to 
say in Boston on June 2, 1944, in oppos- 
ing a Soviete Europe and urging free 
labor to chcose its own destiny. His 
statement is as follows: 


(By the Associated Press) 


Boston, June 2, 1944.—Acknowledging in- 
debtedness to Russia for its war exploits, 
President Green, of the American Federation 
of Labor, declared today that labor did not 
“consider it right or just or contributory to 
world peace that all Europe be sovietized” 
when the war ends. 

In a speech for the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers Union convention, Green 
declared that labor believes “that each nation 
of Europe should be accorded the right to 
work out its own peaceful and democratic 
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destiny without being subjected to the status 
of a puppet state.“ 

“And from our own experience,” he said, 
“we know that when Communists seize con- 
trol of a trade union organization its demo- 
cratic roots die. ; 

“That past has taught us that communism 
recognizes no principles and that it worships 
only the god of expediency—a god with many 
faces.” 


Mr. Speaker, I must say there are 
some things about Communists that I 
admire and respect. They do not change 
their fundamental party principles the 
way Democrats and Republicans do at 
times in this country. They are stead- 
fast to their principles all over the world, 
whether they live in Moscow, Berlin, 
Paris, London, New York, Tokyo, or 
Peking. They believe in class hatred. 
They believe in the destruction of private 
property and the annihilation of religion. 
They believe in creating a class or civil 
war in order to set up a totalitarian dic- 
tatorship, a soviet form of government, 
with the world capital at Moscow. They 
have never deviated from. their prin- 
ciples one bit, nọ matter what they may 
say in lip service about democracy or 
other forms of government. The Com- 
munists have always maintained the 
same party principles. They have al- 
ways despised and held in scorn all par- 
liamentary forms of government, such as 
our own and that of the rest of the dem- 
ocratic nations of the world. They pro- 
pose to obliterate them, to annihilate 
them, to destroy them wherever they can. 
They propose to carry out their funda- 
mental principles, which I want to put 
in the Recorp, taken from their bible, 
the Manifesto on Communism, by Karl 
Marx and Friedrich Engels. If you want 
to find out about the Communist aims 
and purposes, go direct to the Commu- 
nist manifesto." Go to the original 
source. Those are their fundamental 
aims, from which they have never 
changed or deviated. 

The immediate aim of the Communist is 
the same as that of all the other proletarian 
parties: Formation of the proletariat into a 
class, overthrow of bourgeois supremacy, con- 
quest of political power by the proletariat. 

In this sense the theory of the Communist 
may be summed up in the single sentence: 
Abolition of private property. You must, 
therefore, confess that by “individual” you 
mean no other person than the bourgeois, 
than the middle class owner of property. 
This person must, indeed, be swept out of 
the way, and made impossible. 

Abolition of the family. Even the most 
radical flare up at this infamous proposal of 
the Communist. 

On what foundation is the present family, 
the bourgeois family, based? On capital, on 
private. gain. In its completely developed 
form this family exists only among the 
bourgeoisie. 

The bourgeois claptrap about the family 
and education, about the hallowed correla- 
tion of parent and child, becomes all the 
more disgusting, the more, by the action of 
modern industry, all family ties among the 
proletarians are torn asunder, and their 
children transformed into simple articles 
of commerce and instruments of labor. 

The working men have no country. We 
5 take from them what they have not 

ot. 
: But communism abolishes eternal truths, 
it abolishes all religion, and all morality, in- 
stead of constituting them on a new basis; 
it therefore acts in contradiction to all past 
historical experience. 
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These are merely some quotations from 
the Manifesto. 

Communists are steadfast to their prin- 
ciples, but when they sweep over, as they 
are now doing in Estonia, Latvia, Lithu- 
ania, and Poland and other nations 
throughout eastern Europe, and liqui- 
date the upper and the middle classes, 
those who have any property left, de- 
port them into Siberia, shoot them down 
in rivers of blood, it is the result of the 
war that we are now engaged in, which 
we are supposed to be fighting in defense 
of small nations, democracy, and against 
aggression. We have all been shocked 
at Hitler’s persecution of the Jews. Mil- 
lions of them were shot and murdered, 
and yet the same thing is happening to- 
day to Christians in eastern Europe, who 
believe in democracy and are opposed to 
communism. What a travesty and 


mockery of international justice when 


such things can happen while we are 
fighting in defense of democratic insti- 
tutions, Christianity, civilization, and 
against aggression! 

The Soviet Union has refused to rec- 
ognize any but a puppet government; 
they will not have anything to do with 
the government in exile, no matter how 
much the British endeavor to bring about 
a fair settlement of this problem—they 
will have a Communist-dominated gov- 
ernment or nothing. Even when Gen- 
eral Bor was assured by the “reds” that 
the Soviet Army would back up the un- 
derground if they would rise up in 
Warsaw to throw out the Nazis, the “red” 
arm.es were held back until the existing 
leadership of the underground, which 
was not under Communist domination, 
was “liquidated” so that a “red” govern- 
ment of their own choosing could be es- 
tablished and those who might oppose 
it eliminated. Now, the issue is still 
drawn and apparently it is merely a 
question of time as to when the British 
will accede to the Soviet demands, and 
Poland will become a Communist state. 

In Yugoslavia, General Mihailovich 
organized a patriot army to fight the 
Nazi invasion, and made such an impres- 
sion on the Allies with his valiant guer- 
rilla forces that our Governement prom- 
ised to aid him in every possible way. 
But not the Soviets, until they knew ex- 
actly where he stood on communism. 
When it was learned that Mihailovich 
would have none of communism, and was 
honest enough to say that he was a 
Yugoslavian and did not like com- 
munism any more than he did nazi-ism, 
Marshal Stalin immediately dispatched 
a Russian-born Communist to Yugo- 
slavia to lead a partisan army of his 
own, and started a propaganda cam- 
paign to undermine and destroy General 
Mikhailovich’s followers, smearing him 
with the virus of being pro-Nazi and 
charging him with appeasing the Nazis— 
a man who was a real patriot and had 
offered his life, if need be, in defense of 
his native land. But, because he would 
not surrender to communism, he was dis- 
placed by Marshal Tito, whose main job 
is to establish a Communist state in 
Yugoslavia, with the consent of the 
United States and Great Britain. 

Then, there is Italy and France, where 
our armies have routed the Nazis. It 
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was always a coincidence that when our 
troops took over these occupied coun- 
tries the “red partisans” were already 
fully equipped with tommyguns and 
rifles, and when the cities were liberated 
as in Rome, took the law into their own 
hands, hunting down like wolf packs 
those who were known to oppose com- 
munism, charging them with being col- 
laborationist, or Nazi sympathizers, 
ransacking their homes and standing 
them up against a wall to be shot, with- 
out any semblance of a trial. Perhaps 
many of these people were collabora- 
tionists and deserved death, but we as a 
civilized Nation are opposed to mob 
violence and should have seen to it that 
all those so charged were at least af- 
forded an opportunity to defend them- 
selves and not destroyed because of their 
political beliefs or activities, or because 
they opposed communism as some of 
them may have opposed fascism or nazi- 
ism. 

Now a similar situation has developed 
in Greece, although this time the British 
Prime Minister has begun to realize what 
is going on in these European nations, 
and has finally come to the conclusion 
it is time to stop the march of com- 
munism in Europe. The Communist 
propaganda is so strong and so clever, 
however, that even Mr. Churchill will 
find he has a Tartar on his hands—these 
revolutionists hide behind the pretext of 
loyalty to the Allies—which, of course, 
include Soviet Russia—and when they 
stage their demonstrations, fill the air 
with “Viva America,” “Viva Roosevelt,” 
“Viva Britain,” while carrying on their 
drive for Communist domination. They 
have their goals in all other nations of 
Europe and in Asia, and will not stop 
until world communism attains world 
domination under the Soviet dictator- 
ship. 

On June 30, 1941, in a radio address 
over the N. B. C. I tried to caution the 
American people as to what our entrance 
into the war would mean, in the follow- 
ing language: 

The fight for democracy, the “four free- 
doms,” and against dictatorships has an ap- 
peal to all liberty-loving Americans, but to 
participate in a war between two aggressors 
and two dictators, both opposd to the “four 
freedoms” leaves us icy cold. The attitude 
of most Americans is “a plague on both your 
houses.” I am opposed to naziism, and can 
think of nothing too bad to say against its 
aggressions and ideology, but there is one 
thing worse—and that is the bloody hand of 
communism. American mothers will not 
willingly sacrifice their sons to make the 
world safe for communism, or to fight and 
die for the Red flag, Joe Stalin and world 
revolution under the guise of democracy. 


That is the issue today. What are you 
going to do about it? What is our Gov- 
ernment doing about it? Are we going 
to sit idly by and see communism con- 
sume all of Europe and Asia? 

We can now expect the communistic 
forces in America, headed by Earl Brow- 
der, with the support of the P. A. C. fac- 
tions, to begin agitations and demonstra- 
tions of sympathy with the “reds” in 
Greece, Belgium, Italy, and Yugoslavia, 
or for their comrades wherever any at- 
tempt is made to keep them from taking 
over the control of the practically de- 
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fenseless peoples of Europe. The “pay- 
off” will be expected from the New Deal 
administration because of the support 
given it during the recent campaign, and 
its nebulous commitments made at Te- 
heran, with demands that our Govern- 
ment must support the radical and Com- 
munist-controlled groups in these na- 
tions as they are freed from Nazi control. 
The “reds” have inferred that to be the 
administration’s policy following the se- 
cret Teheran agreement, arid the Ameri- 
can people have not yet been informed as 
to our commitments under it. 

The one international issue that is 
superseding all others, and rapidly de- 
manding a decision, is whether world 
communism will attain its long-pro- 
claimed objective of sovietizing Europe 
and China, and eventually the world. 
We must determine in America whether 
this Nation shall stand as it has al- 
ways stood—for real democracy, for 
international justice, and against aggres- 
sion, oppression, and dictatorial govern- 
ments no matter what they might call 
themselves—or continue to appease the 
Soviet Union and world communism. 

Appeasement, against which our in- 
ternational press has railed lo these 
many years, is still appeasement, even 
if it is demanded by the “reds” instead of 
being applied against the now demoral- 
ized and beaten Nazis and Fascists. What 
will we have accomplished, what price 
our tremendous sacrifices in blood and 
treasure, if we but destroy one form of 
totalitarianism merely to set up a more 
dangerous one to the peace of the world? 
What price victory, if we lose what we 
are fighting for? What profit it a na- 
tion, if it wins victories over the whole 
world, only to lose its own soul? The 
question is, Can Christianity survive the 
attacks being waged on it daily by the 
evil “red” front forces? 

Mr. Henry WALLACE sees in Soviet Rus- 
sia something akin to Christianity. Ifa 
Russian disapproves of the government, 
he is shot down in cold blood. Ameri- 
cans would not consider this a particu- 
larly Christian act. The Russian people 
are brave and gallant fighters, but that 
does not change the purposes of com- 
munism—dictatorship, despotism, and 
tyranny. 

The communism of the early Chris- 
tians was a communism based on love 
and the Kingdom of God. Russian com- 
munism is based on hatred of class and 
of religion, and attempts to destroy all 
faith in God. 

REVOLUTION OVER EUROPE 


It is time that Americans woke up and 
became realists regarding world condi- 
tions. The black clouds of revolution are 
gathering fast over Europe. Revolution 
and chaos are on the march among its 
starved, embittered, demoralized, and 
war-wrecked peoples. Communism, un- 
der the false guise of democracy is 
raising its gory hands to stifle any stable 
or democratic government. “Reds” cam- 
ouflaged as democrats or masquerading 
as friends of freedom are spreading 
violence and terrorism with tommyguns 
in the liberated nations in an effort to 
seize power or to create class hatred and 
civil war. The liberated nations of 
Europe are aflame with the fires of rev- 
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olution, which for hatred, terror, and 
destruction exceeds the horror of wars 
between nations. 

Behind all this seething bitterness and 
hatred is the “red” hand of communism, 
which thrives on misery, famine, and de- 
spair. Unless the democratic nations 
take a firm stand now, it will be too late. 
The Communist-led forces of Europe are 
determined, unscrupulous, and aggres- 
sive, and know that their time to strike 
deadly blows has come if they are to take 
over Europe. Nothing can stop them ex- 
cept a determined, united, and forceful 
stand by the democratic people in the 
liberated nations backed by Great Britain 
and the United States. Any policy of 
appeasement or pussyfooting toward the 
“red” front forces in Europe means com- 
munism, bankruptcy, and loss of freedom 
and democracy. 

Anyone who exposes or denounces the 
attempts of the “red” front forces to de- 
stroy democracy in Europe must be pre- 
pared to be called pro-Nazis or pro-Fas- 
cists. That is the typical smear that will 
be hurled at every friend of democracy 
or free government in Europe by “red” 
agitators and propagandists, as they have 
already done against me. 

If you are against the Communists 
swallowing or destroying democratic 
governments one by one either by armed 
force or political infiltration, then you 
will be denounced in the “red” press as 
playing Hitler’s game, and being a Nazi 
stooge or anti-Semitic—one as mean- 
ingless as the other. 

There can be no compromise between 
Americanism and Communism. We do 
not propose to let the Communists or 
Sidney Hillman Sovietize us. Let us 
have faith in America, and its glorious 
destiny under our own free institutions 
and constitutional and republican form 
of government. Let us rise above party 
affiliations and unite in an effort to save 
America from its enemies from without 
and within. 

We are united and determined on win- 
ning the war as quickly as possible and 
bringing our servicemen home immedi- 
ately afterward. But, while they are 
on the march to victory all over the 
world, we owe it to them to unite in pre- 
serving our own fireside liberties and 
freedoms for our war veterans when they 
come home. I am in favor of deport- 
ing, after the war, all alien Nazis, Fas- 
cists, and Communists to their native 
countries and giving their jobs to loyal 
Americans and to our returning veter- 
ans. 

If there is any country worth living 
in, fighting for, or even dying for, it is 
the United States of America. Let us 
follow the example of Winston Churchill, 
Prime Minister of Great Britain, who 
always places the interests of the British 
Empire first, and even of Marshal Stalin 
who does the same for the Socialist So- 
viet Republics. Let us have faith in 
America, the greatest, richest, most pow- 
erful, and freest Nation on earth, Let 
us föllow the example of our allies and 
put the interests of America first and 
keep them uppermost all the time, for if 
we do not do it no other nation will do 
it for us, 
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I shall never despair of our free insti- 
tutions, constitutional government, and 
the glorious destiny of our country as 
long as the elected representatives of the 
people in Congress maintain their con- 
stitutional power to legislate and resist 
all usurpations upon it. I expect to be 
more active in State and National poli- 
tics than I have been in years past. I 
am enlisting in the fight to save America. 

Thank God for the Congress of the 
United States, and more power to you, 
and especially the House of Representa- 
tives, which is the guardian and palla- 
dium of the freedom and liberties of the 
American people. 

God bless and preserve America! 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


(Mr. DELANEY asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
uanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Appendix on the bill I had up 
today. T 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ari- 
zona? 

There was no objection. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. PETERSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Speaker, when the vote was taken on the 
Jackson Hole bill this afternoon, I was 
called out on official matters and was 
unable to vote. Had I been present I 
would have voted “No.” 


THE JACKSON HOLE BILL 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the title to the bil! H. R. 2241, known as 
the Jackson Hole bill, passed this after- 
noon, will be amended to read, in accord- 
ance with the committte amendment, as 
follows: 

A bill to abolish the Jackson Hole National 
Monument as created by Presidential Proc- 
lamation No. 2578, dated March 15, 1943. 


There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the Chair recognizes the 
gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Comp- 
Ton] for 30 minutes. 


FAREWELL ADDRESS 


Mr. COMPTON. Mr. Speaker, it is 
said winners should be modest; losers 
should be silent. 

In spite of that wise saying, and with 
a deep sense of responsibility, I address 
the House today. These are my closing 
days in Congress, and I must of necessity 
soon relinquish a shield I have borne in 
behalf of a handful of American heroes 
in the South Pacific. Unhappily, it is 
these few men in our armed service 
whose faith in the justice of Uncle Sam 
is faltering, for they cannot understand 
the lack of action of their superiors, and 
they look to Congress for understanding 
and as their only hope of relief, I trust 
some one of you will pick up that shield 
I now lay down and, with the support of 
others, carry on where I must leave off— 
and assure these forgotten soldiers of 
the Pacific that we do understand and 
we do mean to be helpful. 

I fought on the battlefields of France 
in the last war, and I have just returned 
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from a visit to the eastern French war 
front, where now the greatest American 
armies ever assembled are engaged. Let 
me accentuate, I have great respect so 
far for the ability of our military lead- 
ers in the European and in the Pacific 
theaters of operation. Throughout my 
term in Congress I have refrained from 
publicly criticizing the policies of the 
War Department or its leaders, because 
I know that without all the facts conclu- 
sions are untrustworthy and cannot be 
authenticated. I also know the sacrifices 
which are demanded of all in the Nation 
at war. Therefore you wili understand, 
I am sure, that I gave careful considera- 
tion to what I have to say today, for it is 
close to my heart, and I have a deep con- 
viction that it should be said. This 
House and the country will judge of its 
justification and significance. 

To begin with, there is a War Depart- 
ment policy which directs that men— 
quote—with considerable service over- 
seas—end quote—be sent home on tem- 
porary duty or be returned home on rota- 
tion, which latter furlough means, as an 
individual, some other soldier takes his 
place overseas, and he remains in the 
United States assigned to new duty. 

Out on certain islands in the South 
Pacific—some large and some small— 
removed mostly from today’s active com- 
bat area in the Philippines—a few hun- 
dred American soldiers from New Eng- 
land and elsewhere are awaiting word 
from the Secretary of War through their 
officers that this order is being carried 
out. If it comes, it will revive their 
lagging faith in American military jus- 
tice, but if they continue to be told to 
“forget the furloughs” they will succumb 
to complete bitterness. That sudden 
death may yet come matters little to 
them, for death is a part of war, and they 
know it and are still prepared to give 
their soldier lives if this be their fate. 
But careless injustice is a factor they 
cannot understand, and you will agree 
that should not be a part -f war as we 
Americans wage it. It is against such 
an injustice to a few members of our 
armed forces that I raise my voice in 
this Chamber today. Ican only hope its 
echo will be heard in high military 
places, and the resulting reverberations 
will be carried to them—to those small 
bands of men who have been marooned 
in the South Pacific for nearly 3 years 
without relief., They should know, at 
least, that Members of Congress feel they 
have had their full share of the perils of 
the swamps and jungles and all too long 
have been the prey to disheartening 
thoughts; and that their morale, and 
health if need be, ought to be restored 
by sight of home and family. 

The men for whom I speak, from my 
own State of Connecticut and also from 
along the eastern seaboard and from the 
Middle West, were shipped overseas di- 
rectly after Pearl Harbor. They survived 
the battles of the island hopping in the 
South Pacific since those terrible days 
when Singapore fell. They struggled 
through the New Guinea and subsequent 
campaigns. Never before had we heard a 
word of complaint from these men. To- 
day, however, they are stalled in these 
island outposts far removed from the 
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present progressive land-combat areas, 
with a nuisance enemy raid to curse at 
now and then, and, what is infinitely 
worse, less tangible but no less real, those 
dangers from ennui, loneliness, boredom, 
sickness — heartsickness mostly — that 
starve and strain men's souls. Imagine 
their emotions as they look back over 
the slow-moving, futile 3 years and long— 
apparently without hope—for the sight of 
the homeland they have defended so val- 
iantly and the loved ones who have waited 
so patiently. 

Now my knowledge of military tells 
me that it is proper for orders from the 
Secretary of War, promulgated by the 
War Department, to go through channels 
down along the line to the units, large 
and small, that must carry them out. 
But my military experience also telis 
me that this routine or system is useful 
in doing what is commonly called the 
old army game, “passing the buck.” The 
Secretary of War communicated with the 
commander in the Pacific after my letters 
requested action. The Secretary directed 
attention to these men and their eligi- 
bility for furlough home. Of course he 
employed the usual military phrase, “take 
whatever action deemed appropriate.” 
Apparently nothing has happened—we 
have heard nothing—nothing will happen 
unless we insist that justice to a few 
men is as important as justice to the 
many, if Army discipline is to be main- 
tained, and others, regulations, and poli- 
cies require compliance by the command- 
ers as well as by the men. 

I cannot understand why the theater 
commander in the South Pacific has not 
acted. He has the authority to do so, 
military necessity prompts it, and cir- 
cumstances permit—for the War De- 
partment policy directs that—and I 
quote: 

Consideration be given to length of time 
served overseas * * the extent of re- 
building of mind and body required. Spe- 
cial consideration be given to men who 
have been engaged in arduous and hazardous 
services. 


Still there they are, and they have been 
there overseas for 34 months or more, 
and this will be their fourth Christmas 
away from home. Many of them are on 
the sick list; some have been injured or 
wounded and are being treated in small 
station hospitals when they might well 
be in a general hospital; all of them are 
fed up, esprit gone, their morale low; 
they feel themselves—and rightly so—to 
be the victims of injustice and forsaken 
by the outfit that somewhere carries their 
names on the roll. 

I hear someone say “there is a war 
on and more important things than 
sending a few men home must have prior 
attention.” To that let me say, small 
units make up great armies and small 
details properly observed make up a well- 
disciplined army with high morale and 
excellent fighting ability that character- 
ize ours. I knew a famous general officer 
who could spot a missing uniform but- 
ton half way down a company line, but 
his leadership and successful battle 
strategy made him the idol of his men 
and won him the respect of the Allied 
General Staff. Someone is responsible 
for delay in the return of these few men 
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in the Pacific. Let us find out who is 
overlooking this important detail. Let 
us have action. 

I do not claim nor is it necessary for 
me to understand many things that are 
done or left undone by our military lead- 
ers today. However, I am astonished 
and do wonder now and then. Only last 
week the newspapers were full of the 
stories of a considerable number of men 
who were taken out of combat in Europe, 
after only a few months’ service, and 
brought back to this country to impress 
upon the people the need to keep up war 
production. I saw some of them the 
other day—and fine soldiers they are. 
But, why bring men from Europe when 
the South Pacific is the hallowed ground 
where heroes actually died because of 
the shortage of guns and ammunition 
in the early deys of the war? Why not 
bring home these few men who have 
struggled with and endured continued 
limitations for three years, and in spite 
of it have done their share of keeping 
the enemy from our shores. Their per- 
sonal story should impress the War De- 
partment as it would the country, and 
meantime the furlough rotation for 30 
months’ combat soldiers would be a 
reality in the Pacific. But perhaps they 
don’t want to tell this inside story of the 
unromantic hardships in the Pacific. We 
know they haven't yet told us the real 
story behind the surprise Pearl Harbor 
attack. 

If 350,000 coal miners or workers in 
industry go on strike, cur Government— 
our Commander in Chief, in fact—mini- 
mizes the effect of such actions on the 
war effort, and blithely and publicly cites 
the fact that it represents only a fraction 
of 1 percent of man hours lost to the war 
effort. We have 11,000,000 men and 
women in our armed forces today, and I 
suggest that this handful of heroes, less 
than one ten-thousandth of 1 percent of 
our fighting strength, if we will use frac- 
tions, can certainly be spared for a fur- 
lough—to return home, without any 
appreciable effect upon the war effort in 
the Pacific. I respectfully call this to the 
attention of the Commander in Chief. 

Many of us have learned to overlook 
and find excuses for the inequities to 
selectees in the Selective Service, but the 
War Department is working this injustice 
upon valiant and valued combat soldiers, 
upon their generous families and upon 
the grateful American people. 

As I said, no sound reason for holding 
these men in the South Pacific is given-— 
nothing but trite phrases such as mili- 
tary necessity” and “endangering the 
success of operations” or “effect on the 
war effort.” I am sick of trite phrases. 
I am weary and disgusted with what has 
been hidden and excused in the name of 
the war. I refuse to believe that the con- 
tinued successful prosecution of the war 
depends on a handful of men who have 
already given as much of themselves in 
the cause of freedom as any other living 
men, I refuse to believe that the situa- 
tion in the South Pacific is such that the 
release of a few small units and the air 
or sea transport to bring them home 
would adversely affect our Pacific war 
progress. I have not forgotten the reac- 
tions and results of men in continuous 
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action, for I went with them; and I 
refuse to believe that it is wise to retain 
these men and send them into new bat- 
tles. Almost every one is already the 
victim of battle fatigue. They are no 
longer the alert and agile men that make 
good combat soldiers. Their physical and 
mental reflexes have slowed down. They 
are dog-tired. They need a trip home. 
They need it badly. They must have it. 

Thirty-four months ago, when we had 
only a token Army and a few trained men 
to fight off the invaders in the South 
Pacific, we placed our trust and our faith 
in our reserve, the National Guard. A 
few units of the National Guard, includ- 
ing several New England regiments, who 
had received some training and were 
ready to serve, set sail in February of 
1942 for Singapore. But before they got 
there Singapore fell, and they were di- 
verted to the South Pacific. That was a 
long time ago. Some of us have not 
served that long in Congress. The sec- 
ond session of the Seventy-seventh Con- 
gress and both sessions of the Seventy- 
eighth Congress have passed into history. 
In the passing of those 34 months the 
whole course of the war and the whole 
course of history have changed. But 
the lot of these veteran units has not 
changed. They are still out there in the 
lonely ugliness of disease-ridden tropical 
islands wondering if their country has 
forgotten them. Mark you, it is of men 
in these National Guard regiments—the 
small units of them that remain—for 
whom I speak today. 

Can Secretary of War Stimson or Gen- 
eral Marshall or General MacArthur ex- 
pect the American people to believe that 
the whole course of the Pacific war—the 
difference between victory and defeat— 
rests upon the continued presence in 
these island outposts of a few hundred 
veteran fighting men? There are plenty 
of men in the Army, 7,700,000 of them 
and seven or eight hundred thousand of 
the new class, the 18-year-olds, coming 
in every year. There is no dearth of 
soldiers. Military regulations provide 
that there shall be relief for all sol- 
diers after heavy duty, guard duty, or 
battle service. Do not men who for 34 
months have been at the front without 
relief, who have fought the enemy, 
jungle, muck, heat, fever, loneliness, fear, 
and hunger—yes, hunger for civiliza- 
tion—not merit consideration and relief. 
I have reported units by name and num- 
ber which merit special consideration 
for arduous and hazardous service. I 
request the Secretary of War to direct 
that proper action be taken by our mili- 
tary authorities to correct these obvious 
cases of oversight or neglect of these 
units. ‘ 

I wish you might read my mail. The 
letters from the men themselves bring 
tears to the eyes, because of the unaf- 
fected simplicity of the pathetic state- 
ment of their plight. The letters from 
their parents, their wives, their brothers, 
sisters, and sweethearts are something 
else again. Today I had one which said, 
and I quote: 

I am sure if more Congressmen took an in- 
terest in matters of this nature more irregu- 
larities would be uncovered and remedied. 
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Another one said, and I quote: 

If a few more Congressmen and Senators 
would do as you have done, these boys might 
get a break which they certainly deserve. 


One of the men in the islands wrote: 

We have reached the end of the rope, we 
are war weary, tired, homesick, and ill—our 
fighting spirit is gone—our morale is broken, 
especially when we hear of boys who have 
only been out here 18 months getting home— 
we are told there is no room on the boats, 
but what about the Australian brides. 


From the records I am reliably in- 
formed that many and perhaps most of 
the men and boys for whom I speak voted 
for the Commander in Chief on Novem- 
ber 7, and therefore more than likely 
they did not vote for me. It must be ob- 
vious that no political motive prompts 
me to speak, but only a desire to let 
these men know that every Member of 
Congress who in his campaign for re- 
election appealed for servicemen's sup- 
port was not indulging in mere campaign 
oratory. 

I am near the end of my allotted time 
today and my time in office is only a 
matter of a few days. It is my hope to 
get action before I leave, surely, I trust, 
in time for some of these men to get 
home by Christmas. But for the others, 
evidently it will take looking after. I 
shall be happy to turn over the corre- 
spondence to whoever will take up the 
work. The matter is worthy of the at- 
tention of every Member of this House. 

I cannot leave the well of this Cham- 
ber today without taking the opportu- 
nity to pay my respects to the Members 
of the House. To me it is worthy of 
mention that I have invariably received 
on this floor full measure of considera- 
tion and recognition from our honor- 
able Speaker, and every courtesy and 
many kindnesses from the Members on 
both sides of the aisle. In my 2 years 
here I have been blessed with many warm 
friendships and scores of pleasant ac- 
quaintanceships. To have been afforded 
the honor of being a Member of the Sev- 
enty-eighth Congress in the midst of 
the great war is, to my mind, second only 
in honor to serving the country in uni- 
form, which it was my privilege to do 
in World War No. 1 and which I wanted 
to do again in this war. I confess I lay 
down my duties here with reluctance, 
because I believe it is a distinction, as 
well as a pleasure, to be of service to 
others. It is a source of pride to me to 
observe that my colleagues in Congress, 
each according to his ability and oppor- 
tunity, serve their districts with pains- 
taking care and with unstinted energy 
and constant attention to their duties. 
I am very proud to be numbered among 
those who have sat in this—the truly 
representative body and the bulwark of 
the people and the greatest legislative 
assembly in the world. It has been a 
privilege to have taken my place here, 
to share with you in greeting and to 
listen to some of the great men and 
women of our time, 

Reluctant though I am to leave, I bear 
no ill will, personal or political, to any- 
one here or within my district. I am 
gratified that the electors in my district 
entrusted me with the duty of represent- 
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ing them in this Seventy-eighth Con- 
gress. I gave them my best endeavors 
without fear or favor. 
I learned in military uniform to obey 

a proper order without question, and by 
that same token when the majority of 
the electors in my district speak I can 
but cheerfully hand over my duties to 
my successor. For the sake of the Third 
Connecticut District and our country, I 
can only wish him well. Mr. Speaker, 
to the Members present and absent, may 
I say: 

Fare thee well! And if forever, 

Still forever, fare thee well. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. KIpax (at the request of Mr. 
LUTHER A. JoHNson) for today, on ac- 
count of official Government business. 

To Mr. Ditwes, for 10 days, on account 
of official business. 

To Mr. MILLER of Nebraska (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Curtis), for 2 days, on ac- 
count of personal illness. 

To Mr. WASIELEWSKI, for 10 days, on 
account of official business. 


SENATE BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 


A bill and a joint resolution of the Sen- 
ate of the following titles were taken 
from the Speaker’s table and, under the 
rule, referred as follows: 


S. 1434. An act to provide for voluntary ap- 
prenticeship in the District of Columbia; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

S. J, Res. 155. Joint resolution establishing 
a commission to select a site and design for 
a National Memorial Stadium to be erected 
in the District of Columbia; to the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLU- 
TIONS SIGNED 


Mr. KLEIN, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that com- 
mittee had examined and found truly en- 
rolled bills and joint resolutions of the 
House of the following titles, which were 
thereupon signed by the Speaker: 


H.R.1951. An act to amend the District 
of Columbia Motor Vehicle Parking Facility 
Act of 1942, approved February 16, 1942; 

H. R.2116. An act to amend the laws of 
the District of Columbia relating to exemp- 
tion of property from judicial process, the 
assignment of salary or wages, and the ad- 
vance payment of salary or wages for the 
purpose of preventing attachment or gar- 
nishment; 

H. R.3150. An act to amend an act en- 
titled “An act to regulate the practice of the 
healing art to protect the public health in 
the District of Columbia” approved Febru- 
ary 27, 1929; 

H.R.3313. An act to amend section 10 of 
the act of March 3, entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for the regulation of motor-vehicle traf- 
fic in the District of Columbia, increase the 
number of judges of the police court, and 
for other purposes,” as amended; 

H. R. 3619. An act to amend sections 675 
and 676 of the act entitled “An act to estab- 
lish a Code of Law for the District of Co- 
lumbia,” approved March 3, 1901, regulat- 
ing the disposal of dead human bodies in 
the District of Columbia; 

H. R. 3621. An act to amend an act entitled 
“An act to provide for the regulation of mo- 
tor-vehicle traffic in the District of Colum- 
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bia, increase the number of judges of the 
police court, and for other purposes”; 

H. R. 3720. An act to authorize the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia to ap- 
point notaries public; 

H. R. 4665. An act authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to convey certain lands 
in Powell townsite, Wyoming, Shoshone rec- 
lamation project, Wyoming, to the Univer- 
sity of Wyoming; 

H. R.4916. An act to amend the act of 
June 19, 1934 (Public Law 435, 78d Cong.); 

H. R.4993. An act to amend Public, No. 
507, Seventy-seventh Congress, second ses- 
sion, an act to further expedite the prosecu- 
tion of the war, approved March 27, 1942, 
known as the Second War Powers Act, 1942; 

H. R. 5029. An act to assist in the internal 
development of the Virgin Islands by the 
undertaking of useful projects therein, and 
for other purposes; 

H. R. 5494. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act authorizing the President to 
appoint an Unde- Secretary of War during 
national emergencies, fixing the compensa- 
tion of the Under Secretary of War, and au- 
thorizing the Secretary of War to prescribe 
duties,” approved December 16, 1940; 

H. J. Res. 289. Joint resolution authorizing 
the granting of permits to the Committee on 
Inaugural Ceremonies on the occasion of the 
inauguration of the President-elect in Jan- 
uary 1945, and for other purposes; 

H. J. Res. 290. Joint resolution to provide 
for the maintenance of public order and the 
protection of life and property in connection 
with the Presidential inaugural ceremonies 
of 1945; and 

H. J. Res. 291. Joint resolution to provide 
for the quartering in certain public buildings 
in the District of Columbia, of troops partici- 
pating in the inaugural ceremonies. 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills of the Senate of 
the following titles: 

S. 963. An act relating to the imposition of 
certain penalties and the payment of deten- 
tion expenses incident to the bringing of 
certain aliens into the United States; 

S. 1954. An act to amend the act entitled 
“An act to authorize the use for war pur- 
poses of silver held or owned by the United 
States,” approved July 12, 1943; 

8.1962. An act extending the provisions of 
Public Law 47, seventy-seventh Congress, as 
amended, to reemployment committeemen of 
the Selective Service System; and 

S. 2194. An act authorizing appropriations 
for the United States Navy for additional 
ordnance manufacturing and production 
facilities, and for other purposes. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. KLEIN from the Committee on En- 
rolled Bills, reported that that commit- 
tee did on December 9, 1944, present to 
the President, for his approval, bills of 
the House of the following titles: 

H.R.933. An act for the relief of Con- 
rad H. Clark and Rocco Cellette; 

H. R. 3929. An act for the relief of Kath- 
erine Scherer; and 

H. R. 5564. An act to fix the rate of tax 
under the Federal Insurance Contributions 
Act on employer and employees for the 
Calendar year 1945. 


_ ADJOURNMENT 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the House will stand adjourned until 12 
o’clock noon tomorrow. 

There was no objection; thereupon (at 
5 o'clock and 44 minutes p. m.) the House 
adjourned until tomorrow, Tuesday, De- 
cember 12, 1944, at 12 o’clock noon. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


2072. A letter from the Chairman, National 
Mediation Board, transmitting a quarterly 
estimate of personnel requirements for the 
National Mediation Board, including the Na- 
tional Railroad Adjustment Board and the 
National Railway Labor Panel, for the period 
ending March 31, 1945; to the Committee on 
the Civil Service. 

2073. A letter from the Vice President, 
Panama Railroad Company, transmitting on 
behalf of the United States offices of the 
Panama Railroad Company a quarterly esti- 
mate of personnel requirements for the quar- 
ter ending March 31, 1943; to the Committee 
on the Civil Service. 

2074. A letter from the Chairman, Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, transmitting 
the report of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation for the month of September 
1944; to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

2075. A letter from the Chairman, War Pro- 
duction Board, transmitting the fifteenth 
progress report of the operations of the 
Smaller War Plants Corporation, October 1- 
November 30, 1944; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

2076. A letter from the Assistant Secretary, 
Department of Agriculture, transmitting the 
report on forest roads and trails for the fiscal 
year 1944; to the Committee on Roads. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. JARMAN: Committee on Printing. 
House Resolution 669. Resolution author- 
izing the printing of the prayers of the 
Chaplain of the House of Representatives; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 2050). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. BLOOM: Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
S. 469. An act to terminate further com- 
mercial use of the heraldic emblem of the 
red cross on a white ground formed by the 
reversal of the Federal colors of Switzerland, 
and of the names “Red Cross” and “Geneva 
Cross,” as referred to in articles 19 and 28 of 
the Geneva Convention of 1929; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2054). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 3 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia: Committee on 
Naval Affairs. Report pursuant to House 
Resolution 30. Resolution on investigations 
of the progress of the war effort (Rept. No. 
2056). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. McGHEE: Committee on Claims. 
S. 1935. An act for the relief of Sigurdur 
Jonsson and Thorolina Thordardottir; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 2055). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House, 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 
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By Mr. DISNEY: 

H. R. 5603. A bill relating to the statute 
of limitations on assessment of certain taxes 
where return was not filed because of re- 
liance on existing interpretation of law; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. RANKIN: 

H. R. 5609 (by request). A bill to author- 
ize the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs to 
furnish certain benefits, services, and sup- 
plies to discharged members of the military 
or naval forces of any nation allied or asso- 
ciated with the United States in World War 
No. 2, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. COLE of New York: 

H. R. 5610. A bill to establish the grade of 
general in the Marine Corps, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. DILWEG: 

H. R. 5611. A bill to reduce the war tax 

rate on furs; to the Committee on Ways and 


Means. 
By Mr. COLMER: 

H. Res. 676. Resolution authorizing the 
printing of additional copies of House Re- 
port No. 1855, current session, entitled “Eco- 
nomic Problems of the Reconversion Pericd,” 
for the use of the Special Committee on Post- 
war Economic Policy and Planning; to the 
Committee on Printing. 


® PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. CARTER: 

H. R. 5612. A bill for the relief of Lily L. 

Carren; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. REED of New York: 

H. R. 5613. A bill for the relief of Marlin- 
Rockwell Corporation with respect to the 
jurisdiction of the Tax Court of the United 
States to redetermine its excessive profits 
for its fiscal year ending mber 31, 1942, 
subject to renegotiation 11nder the Renegoti- 
ation Act; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: í 

6241. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
Board of Estimate of New York City, petition- 
ing consideration of their resolution with 
reference to urging Congress to make neces- 
sary appropriation for a post-war public- 
works program; to th Special Committee on 
Post-war Economic Policy and Planning. 


SENATE 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 12, 1944 


(Legislative day of Tuesday, November 
21, 1944) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Merciful Father, in the sanctuary of 
our spirits we beseech Thee to hallow 
our lives with the grace of contrition 
and humility and prepare our hearts to 
receive the heavenly Guest. Be Thou 
unto us as the morning with light upon 
our darkness. Come to us in the bleak 
winter of despair and lead us to where 
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fountains of living waters flow; shepherd 
us to the green pastures of the spirit. 

If we have lost a luster from the pat- 
tern of life our days are weaving, if for 
us a glory has departed from the earth 
and the fresh wonder of childhood no 
longer is in our eyes, if amid the busy 
quest of restless days Thy rest has ceased 
to make our hearts the abode of peace, 
take Thou the dimness of our souls 
away. Reveal unto us the knowledge 
hidden from the wise and haughty and 
restore unto us the joy of Thy salvation. 

As time draws near when good will 
bending from the singing heavens kisses 
the tear-stained face of a blind and 
blundering humanity, may the radiant 
prophecy of a Holy Family, when all 
men shall brothers be, put in our hearts 
and on our lips with a new and deeper 
longing our daily prayer the Master 
taught: “Thy kingdom come * * * as 
in heaven, so on earth.” In the dear 
Redeemer's name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. HILL, and by unani- 
mous consent, the reading of the Journal 
of the proceedings of the calendar day 
Monday, December 11, 1944, was - 
pensed with, and the Journal was fp- 
proved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. McLeod, one of its 
clerks, anounced that the House had 
passed without amendment the follow- 
ing bills of the Senate: 


S. 209. An act authorizing the conveyance 
of certain property to the State of North 
Dakota; 

S. 1571. An act to provide that the trans- 
mountain tunnel constructed in connection 
with the Colorado-Big Thompson project 
shall be known as the Alva B. Adams 
tunnel; 

S. 1580. An act to authorize the Secretary of 

the Interior to dispose of certain lands here- 
tofore acquired for the nonreservation Indian 
boarding school known as Sherman Institute, 
Calif.; 
S8. 1597. An act to amend section 1, act of 
June 29, 1940 (54 Stat. 703), for the acquisi- 
tion of Indian lands for the Grand Coulee 
Dam and Reservoir, and for other purposes; 

S. 1801. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Navy to convey to the Virginian Rail- 
way Co., a corporation, for railroad yard-en- 
largement purposes, a parcel of land of the 
Camp Allen Reservation at Norfolk, Va.; 

S. 1898. An act to amend section 99 of the 
Judicial Code, as amended, so as to change 
the term of the district court for the District 
of North Dakota, at Minot, N. Dak.; 

S. 1979. An act to regulate in the District 
of Columbia the transfer of shares of stock 
in corporations and to make uniform the law 
with reference thereto; and 

S. 2205. An act to authorize the dissolution 
of the Women's Christian Association of the 
District of Columbia and the transfer of its 
assets. 


The message also announced that the 
House had passed the bill (S. 198) to 
amend further section 2 of the Civil 
Service Retirement Act, approved May 
29, 1930, as amended, with amendments 
in which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate. 

The message further announced that 
the House had passed the bill (S. 1688) 
to authorize the Secretary of Agriculture 
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to compromise, adjust, or cancel certain 
indebtedness, and for other purposes, 
with an amendment in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 1997) to 
repeal section 3 of the Standard Time 
Act of March 19, 1918, as amended, re- 
lating to the placing of a certain portion 
of the State of Idaho in the third time 
zone; asked a conference with the Senate 
on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and that Mr. Boren, Mr. 
Harris, Mr. PRIEST. Mr. O'Hara, and Mr. 
HoweLL were appointed managers on the 
part of the House at the conference. 

The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to the amendment 
of the Senate to each of the following 
bills of the House: 


H. R. 2644. An act to grant additional 
powers to the Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia, and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 4867. An act to extend the health 
regulations of the District of Columbia to 
Government restaurants within the District 
of Columbia. 


The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendments of 
the Senate to each of the following bills 
of the House: 


H. R. 4327. An act to regulate boxing con- 
tests and exhibitions in the District of Co- 
lumbia, and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 5543. An act extending the time for 
the release of powers of appointment for the 
purposes of certain provisions of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code, and for other purposes. 


The message further announced that 
the House had passed the following bills 
and joint resolution in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate: 

H. R. 2241. An act to abolish the Jackson 
Hole National Monument as created by Presi- 
dential Proclamation No. 2578, dated March 
15, 1943; 

H. R. 3507. An act to provide for the dis- 
position of tribal funds of the Ute Indians, 
or any of the tribes or bands of Utes; 

H. R. 4425. An act to incorporate the Reg- 
ular Veterans Association; 

H. R. 4547. An act to amend the act of 
February 14, 1931, as amended, so as to 
permit the compensation, on a mileage basis, 
of civilian officers or employees for the use of 
privately owned airplanes while traveling on 
official business; 

H. R. 4709. An act to authorize increases 
in wages for certain employees of the Alaska 
Railroad for services rendered from May 1, 
1943, to September 30, 1943, inclusive; 

H. R. 5002. An act granting the consent of 
Congress to the State of Tennessee Depart- 
ment of Highways and Public Works to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a free high- 
way bridge across the Clinch River at the 
point where such river is crossed by United 
States Highway No. 25E; 

H. R. 5206. An act to authorize Belfry Coal 
Co. to construct, maintain, and operate a free 
suspension bridge conveyor across the Tug 
Fork of the Big Sandy River at or near Sprigg, 
W. Va.; : 

H. R. 5409. An act for the exchange of lands 
adjacent to the Pike National Forest in Colo- 
rado; 

H. R. 5448. An act to permit construction, 
maintenance, and use of a tunnel for the 
purpose of carrying lines for petroleum prod- 
ucts in the District of Columbia; 

H.R. 5566. An act to amend section 502 (a) 
of the Department of Agriculture Organic Act 
of 1944; 
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H. R. 5571. An act to omit or defer the re- 
quired 5-year valuation cf the civil-service 
retirement and disability fund for the dura- 
tion of the present war end for 1 year there- 
after; and 

H. J. Res 317. Joint resolution recognizing 
the outstanding service rendered to the 
United Nations by Field Marshal Sir John 
Dill. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the Vice President: 


5.963. An act relating to the imposition of 
certain penalties and the payment of deten- 
tion expenses incident to the bringing of 
certain aliens into the United States; 

S. 1954. An act to amend the act entitled 
“An act to authorize the use for war pur- 
poses of silver held or owned by the United 
States,” approved July 12, 1943; 

S. 1962. An act extending the provisions of 
Public Law 47, Seventy-seventh Congress, as 
amended, to reemployment committeemen of 
the Selective Service System; and 

S. 2194. An act authorizing appropriations 
for the United States Navy for additional 
ordnance manufacturing and production 
facilities, and for other purposes. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 
Mr. HILL. I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will call the roll. 
The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 


following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Green Pepper 
Austin Guffey Radcliffe 
Bailey Gurney d 

Ball Hall Revercomb 
Bilbo Hatch Reynolds 
Brewster Hawkes Robertson 
Brooks Hayden Russell 

Buck Hill Shipstead 
Burton Holman Smith 
Bushfleld Jenner Stewart 
Butler Johnson, Calif, Taft 

Byrd Johnson, Colo. Thomas, Idaho 
Capper Kilgore Thomas, Okla. 
Caraway La Follette Thomas, Utah 
Chandler Langer Truman 
Chavez Lucas Tunnell 
Clark, Mo, McCarran Vandenberg 
Connally McClellan Wagner 
Cordon McFarland Walsh 
Danaher McKellar Weeks 

Davis Maloney Wheeler 
Downey Maybank Wherry 
Eastland Mead White 
Ellender Millikin Wiley 
Ferguson Murray Willis 

George Nye Wilson 

Gerry O'Daniel 

Gillette Overton 


Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. Grass! and the 
Senator from Kentucky (Mr. BARKLEY] 
are absent from the Senate because of 
illness. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. Murpocx] 
is detained on official business. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. An- 
DREWS], the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
BaNKHEAD]J, the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
CLARK], the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’ManoneEy], the Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. ScrucHaM], the Senator from Utah 
(Mr. Thomas!, the Senator from Mary- 
land (Mr. Typincs], and the Senator 
from Washington (Mr. WALLGREN] are 
necessarily absent. 

Mr. WHERRY. The following Sena- 
tors are necessarily absent: 
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The Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Enes], the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Moore], and the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. Tosey]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-two 
Senators have answered to their names. 
A quorum is present. 


SENATOR FROM MASSACHUSETTS— 
CREDENTIALS 


Mr. WEEKS presented the credentials 
of LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, duly chosen by 
the qualified electors of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts a Senator from 
that State for and during the remainder 
of the term ending January 3, 1949, 
which were read and ordered to be filed, 
as follows: 

COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
To the PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE OF THE 
UNITED STATES: 

This is to certify that on the seventh day 
of November, 1944, LEVERETT SALTONSTALL was 
duly chosen by the qualified electors of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts a Senator 
from said Commonwealth to represent said 
Commonwealth in the Senate of the United 
States for and during the remainder of the 
term of 6. years, beginning on the 3d day of 
January, 1943. 
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Witness: His Excellency our Governor, Lxv- 
ERETT SALTONSTALL, and our seal hereto affixed 
at Boston, this 6th day of December, in the 
year of our Lord 1944. 

LEvERETT SALTONSTALL, 
Governor. 

By the Governor: 

[sea] F. W. Cook, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC, 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 

FINAL ASCERTAINMENT OF ELECTORS 

A letter from the Secretary of State, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, copies of the cer- 
tificates of the Governors of the States of 
Delaware, Louisiana, and Minnesota of the 
final ascertainment of electors for President 
and Vice President in their respective States 


at the election of November 7, 1944 (with 


accompanying certificates) ; ordered to lie on 
the table. 
FOREST ROADS AND TRAILS 

A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture, transmitting pursuant to law, a 
report on forest roads and trails for the fiscal 
year 1944 (with an accompanying report), 
to the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads. 
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SMALLER WAR PLANTS CORPORATION 

A letter from the Chairman of the War 
Production Board, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, the fifteenth progrecs report for the pe- 
riod October 1-November 30, 1944, on the 
operations of the Smaller War Plants Cor- 
poration (with an accompanying report); to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 


PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 

Letters from the Chairman of the War 
Production Board, Chairman of the National 
Labor Relations Board, Deputy Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian, and Administrator of the 
National Gallery of Art, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, estimates of personnel require- 
ments for their respective offices for the quar- 
ter ending March 31, 1945 (with accompany- 
ing papers); to the Committee on Civil Serv- 
ice, 


PERSONS EMPLOYED BY COMMITTEES 
WHO ARE NOT FULL-TIME SENATE OR 
COMMITTEE EMPLOYEES 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate monthly reports from the chair- 
men of certain Senate committees in re- 
sponse to the Senate Resolution 319 
(agreed to August 29, 1944), which were 
ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


SENATE MILITARY AFFAIRS COMMITTEE, SUBCOMMITTEE ON WAR MOBILIZATION 


DECEMBER 1, 1944. 
To the Senate: t 
The above-mentioned committee hereby 
submits the following report showing the 


name of persons employed by the committee 
who are not full-time employees of the Sen- 
ate or of the committee for the month of 
November, in compliance with the terms of 


Senate Resolution 319, agreed to August 23, 
1944: 


Name of indiyiduai 


Boyce, Virginia W 
ave, Ann 75 . 
rook 65 heod 
Manuel, Fritzie P. 
McConkey, Dare 
Moen. Cora L 

Oleksy, Elizabeth H.. 
Rosenberger, Francis O. 5 
Schimmel, Herbert. 


3917 North 5th St. 


Rural Free Deiive 
-| 5327 16th St. NW, 


3810 W St. SE., Washington, D. C 
3721 89th St. NW.. Washington, D, G. 
2 East Manle St., “Alexandria, Va. 
Artineton. Va. 
1671 T St. NW., Washington, D.C 
Box 153, Alexan 
Vasbington, D C 
1620 Fuller St. NW. W ashington, D. C. 
5814 64th Ave., East Riverdale, Md z 
3604 Minnesota Ave. SE.. W ashington, D. C 


Address 


National 


War Production Board. Was 
War Production Board, Washington, D. C 


Annual rate 


Name and address of department or organization by whom paid | of compon 
sation 


War 2285 ower Commission, Washington, D 2,009 

ousing Agency. Washington, D C . 5, 600 
War Manpower Commission, V 5 3,209 
War Production Board, Washington, D. G. 4,809 
Office of Price Administration, en N 8 D. C. von 
Office of Price Administration. Washington, D. C. 2 son 


H. M. Krcore, Chairman, 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE INVESTIGATING THE NATIONAL DEFENSE PROGRAM 


DECEMBER 1, 1944. 
To the Senate: 
The above-mentioned committee hereby 
submits the following report showing the 


name of persons employed by the committee 
who are not full-time employees of the Sen- 
ate or of the committee for the month of 
December, in compliance with the terms of 


Senate Resolution 319, agreed to August 23, 
1944: 


Name oi individual 


Joc L. Martine linvestigator)...-| 208 Massachusetts Ave, NW. 


Franklin N. Parks (investigator)._| 4021 Benton St. NW — 100) 
L -| 1316 New Hampshire Ave 
1609 Oakcrest Drive, Alexandria, V 


Brig. Gen. Frank E. Lowe.. 


Col. Harry Vaughan 


Address 


en rate 


Name and address of department or organization by whom paid | of pon wes 
Sa t ion 
U. 8. Maritime Commission, Commerce Bldg.. 14th St. be- $3, 800 
tween E St. and Constitution Ave. 
Office of Price Administration, 2d and D 3, 800 
TRA Office, Pentagon Bldg.. 4 


PETITION 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a letter from the mayor of New 
York City, transmitting a resolution of 
the board of estimate of that city, favor- 
ing appropriations for a post-war public 
works program, which, with the accom- 
panying paper, was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. RUSSELL, from the Committee on 
Immigration: 


H. R.1643. A bill for the relief of Mary 
Lovis Elliott; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1373). 

By Mr. RADCLIFFE, from the Committee 
on Immigration: 

H. R. 2016. A bill for the relief of William 
H. Linhart; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1374). 

By Mr. McFARLAND, from the Committee 
on Interstate Commerce: 

H. R. 4910. A bill authorizing the Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Sante Fe Railway Co., or its 
successors, to convey to the State of Arizona 
and California, jointly or separately, for 
public highway purposes, an existing railroad 
bridge across the Colorado River, formerly 


Jas. M. Mean, Chairman. 


known as the Red Rock Bridge, near Topock, 
Ariz.; without amendment (Rept. No. 1375). 

By Mr. WHEELER, from the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce: 

H. R. 5219. A bill to provide for the grant- 
ing of rights-of-way for pipe lines for petro- 
leum and petroleum products and for tele- 
phone and/or telegraph lines through and 
across lands of the United States within the 
area of Indian Rock Dam and Reservoir, lo- 
cated in York County, Pa., without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1376). 


REPORTS ON DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE 
PAPERS 


Mr. BREWSTER (for Mr. BARKLEY), 
from the Joint Select Committee on the 
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Disposition of Executive Papers, to which 
were referred for examination and 
recommendation three lists of records 
transmitted to the Senate by the Ar- 
chivist of the United States that ap- 
peared to have no permanent value or 
historical interest, submitted reports 
thereon pursuant to law. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


Mrs, CARAWAY, from the Committee 
on Enrolled Bills, reported that on to- 
day, December 12, 1944, that committee 
presented to the President of the United 
States the following enrolled bills: 


S8. 963. An act relating to the imposition of 
certain penalties and the payment of deten- 
tion expenses incident to the bringing of 
certain aliens into the United States; 

S. 1954. An act to amend the act entitled 

“An act to authorize the use for war pur- 
poses of silver held or owned by the United 
States,” approved July 12, 1943; 
S. 1862. An act extending the provisions of 
Public Law 47, Seventy-seventh Congress, as 
amended, to reemployment committeemen 
of the Selective Service System; and 

S. 2194. An act authorizing appropriations 
for the United States Navy for additional 
ordnance manufacturing and production fa- 
cilities, and for other purposes. 


HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 


The following bills and joint resolution 
were severally read twice by their titles 
and referred, as indicated: 


H. R. 3507. An act to provide for the dis- 
position of tribal funds of the Ute Indians; 
or any of the tribes or bands of Utes to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

H. R.4425. An act to incorporate the Regu- 
lar Veterans Association; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 4547. An act to amend the act of 
February 14, 1931, as amende? so as to per- 
mit the compensation on a mileage basis of 
civilian officers or employees for the use of 
privately owned airplanes while traveling on 
Official business; to the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Departments. 

H. R. 5002. An act granting the consent of 
Congress to the State of Tennessee Depart- 
ment of Highways and Public Works to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a free highway 
bridge across the Clinch River at the point 
where such river is crossed by United States 
Highway No. 25E; and 

H. R. 5206. An act to authorize Belfry Coal 
Co. to construct, maintain, and operate a 
free suspension bridge conveyor across the 
Tug Fork of the Big Sandy River at or near 
Sprigg, W. Va.; to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

H. R. 2241. An act to abolish the Jackson 
Hole National Monument as created by Pres- 
idential Proclamation No, 2578, dated March 
15, 1943; and 

H.R.£409. An act for the exchange of 
lands adjacent to the Pike National Forest 
in Colorado; to the Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys. 

H. R. 5448. An act to permit construction, 
maintenance, and use of a tunnel for the 
purpose of carrying lines for petroleum prod- 
ucts in the District of Columbia; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

H. R. 5566. An act to amend section 502 
(a) of the Department of Agriculture Or- 
ganic Act of 1944; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 

H: R. 4709. An act to authorize increases in 
Wages for certain employees of the Alaska 
Railroad for services rendered from May 1, 
1943, to September 30, 1943, inclusive; and 

H. R. 5571. An act to omit or defer the re- 
quired 5-year valuation of the civil-service 
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retirement and disability fund for the dura- 
tion of the present war and for 1 year there- 
after; to the Committee on Civil Service. 
H. J. Res. 317. Joint resolution recognizing 
the outstanding service rendered to the 
United Nations by Field Marshal Sir John 
Dill; to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 


AMENDMENT OF TRANSPORTATION ACT 
OF 1940—AMENDMENT 


Mr. SHIPSTEAD submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him 
to the bill (H. R. 4184) to amend section 
321, title III, part II, Transportation Act 
of 1940, with respect to the movement of 
Government traffic, which was ordered 
to lie on the table and to be printed. 


ASSISTANT CLERK, COMMITTEE ON 
A PATENTS 


Mr. PEPPER submitted the following 
resolution (S. Res. 351), which was re- 
ferred to the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate: \ 


Resolved, That Resolution No. 12, agreed 
to January 27, 1941, authorizing the Com- 
mittee on Patents to employ an assistant 
clerk during the Seventy-seventh Congress 
to be paid from the contingent fund of the 
Senate at the rate of $2,400 per annum, 
hereby is continued in full force and effect 
until the end of the Seventy-ninth Con- 
gress. 


EXTENSION OF AUTHORITY AND TIME TO 
FILE REPORT ON LEGAL AUTHORITY 
FOR THE ISSUANCE OF EXECUTIVE 
ORDERS 


Mr. McCARRAN submitted the follow- 
ing resolution (S. Res. 352), which was 
referred to the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate: 


Resolved, That the date for submission of 
the report called for by Senate Resolution 
252, Seventy-eighth Congress, agreed to 
March 30, 1944 (relating to a study into the 
legal and constitutional authority for the is- 
suance of Executive orders of the President 
and of departmental regulations), is hereby 
extended to not later than the end of the 
Seventy-ninth Congress; and that the au- 
thority contained in said Senate Resolution 
252, Seventy-eighth Congress, and the avail- 
ability of unexpended balances of funds pro- 
vided thereby, are hereby continued during 
the sessions, recesses, and adjourned periods 
of the Seventy-ninth Congress. 


A FIVE-POINT POST-WAR PROGRAM FOR 
PEACE—ARTICLE BY ARCHBISHOP 
STRITCH 


[Mr. DAVIS asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a five-point post- 
war program for peace by Archbishop 
Stritch, published in Pan-American's 
Forum of the Future, which appears in the 
Appendix. 

FARLEY URGES MORE INDUSTRIAL DE- 
VELOPMENT IN THE SOUTH—EDITO- 
RIAL FROM THE FLORIDA TIMES UNION 
[Mr. GILLETTE (for Mr. ANpREws) asked 

and obtained leave to have printed in the 

REcorD an editorial entitled “Farley Urges 

More Industrial Development in the South,” 

from the Florida Times Union of Jackson- 


ville, Fla., of November 22, 1944, which ap- 
pears in the Appendix.] 


RIVER AND HARBOR IMPROVEMENTS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 3961) authorizing the 
construction, repair, and preservation of 
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certain public works on rivers and har- 
bors, and for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will read the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment arrived at yesterday. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

Ordered (by unanimous consent), That on 
Tuesday, December 12, 1944, at not later than 
8 o’clock p. m., the Senate shall proceed to 
vote upon the pending amendment (St. Law- 
rence waterway) and all amendments per- 
taining thereto, the time to be equally di- 
vided and controlled by the Senator from 
Vermont |Mr. AIKEN] for the proponents and 
the Senator from Louisiana |Mr, Overton] 
for the opponents. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Vermont 
[Mr. AIKEN]. ; 

Mr. AIKEN obtained the floor, 

Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Vermont yield to the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut? 

Mr. AIKEN.. How much time does the 
Senator wish? My time is limited. 

Mr. DANAHER. I ask unanimous 
consent that the time of the Senator 
from Vermont be expanded by the 3 min- 
utes I shall require. 

Mr. OVERTON. May I ask the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut te withhold his re- 
quest; until we conclude this debate? 
The debate is under a time limit. 

Mr, DANAHER. I am glad to do so. 
I had conferred with the Senator from 
Louisiana, in charge of the bill, and sup- 
posed that this was an appropriate time 
for me to proceed. I shall be glad to 
withhold the matter and take it up later. 

Mr. OVERTON. As soon as we finish 
with the St. Lawrence amendment, the 
Senator may proceed. 

Mr. DANAHER. Very well. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I wish to 
present this morning information which 
has come to me over the past week-end 
indicating to what length the opponents ® 
of the St. Lawrence project are willing 
to go to obstruct the completion of this 
great navigation and power develop- 
ment, 

The material I am about to present 
shows that the public has been griev- 
ously misled, that the House Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors was imposed 
upon to include certain lists purported 
to be of opponents of the project in the 
1941 hearings, and that the Senate it- 
self has been given a false impression 
of the numbers of chambers of commerce 
throughout the United States which are 
represented as being opposed to the St. 
Lawrence project and are presumed to 
be contributing to propaganda against 
the seaway development. 

On last Wednesday, the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Battey] stated on 
the floor of the Senate that he did not 
know whom Dr, Edward L. Borchard, of 
Yale University, represented in his ap- 
pearance at the recent hearings before 
the subcommittee of the Committee on 
Commerce. It will be recalled that Dr. 
Borchard was the only witness heard by 
the subcommittee in opposition to the 
St. Lawrence agreement. Dr. Borchard 
vigorously attacked the agreement and 
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the procedure followed by Secretary 
Hull as irregular, dangerous, and in vio- 
lation of the Constitution. 

I replied to the Senator from North 
Carolina that I had in my possession a 
printed brief on the same subject, writ- 
ten by Dr. Borchard, and circulated un- 
der date of May 25, 1944, by the Na- 
tional St. Lawrence Project Conference, 
which opposes the St. Lawrence devel- 
opment. I expressed the view that that 
organization derived its sustenance and 
support from utility and other special 
interests in its active and continuous 
opposition and propaganda against the 
improvement of the St. Lawrence River. 

On Thursday, Mr. Tom J. McGrath, 
executive director of the National St. 
Lawrence Project Conference, wrote me 
denying that his organization had re- 
ceived any contributicns from utilities. 

I ask leave to have this letter inserted 
in the Recorp in full at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. HALL 
in the chair). Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in bes RECORD, 
as follows: 

NATIONAL ST. LAWRENCE 
PROJECT CONFERENCE, 
Washington, D. C., December 7, 1944. 
Hon. GEORGE D. AIKEN, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR: Your statement ap- 
pearing in CONGRESSIONAL RECORD Of Decem- 
ber 6, page 8892, to the effect that this con- 
ference is composed mostly of public utility 
péople” is entirely unfounded. No utility 
company engaged in generation, distribution, 
or otherwise connected with electric business 
holds membership in this organization and 
none have made financial contributions. I 
shall be very glad to submit proof of the 
above statement in the form of books of 
account duly verified under oath to any 
appropriate committee in the Senate if such 
is desired. 

I am enclosing herewith a list of the mem- 
bership of this organization as of August 1, 
1944. There have been no additional affilia- 
tions since that date. 

It will be noted that the conference con- 
sists of approximately 260 organizations rep- 
resentative of business, transportation, ship- 
ping, and production with members in every 
State of the Union. 

While nothing said herein is intended to 
be in derogation of public utilities, I think 
you will wish to present only the facts as 
they exist and that you will desire to correct 
the erroneous impression that your state- 
ment may have given. 

Yours truly, 
Tom J. MCGRATH, 
Executive Director, 


Mr. AIKEN. It will be noted that Mr. 
McGrath says in one paragraph: 

I am enclosing herewith a list of the mem- 
bership of this organization as of August 1, 
1944. There have been no additional affilia- 
tions since that date. 


Printed on the back of Mr. McGrath's 
letter is an extensive list of chambers of 
commerce and other organizations which 
are designated as being opposed to the 
St. Lawrence development, and desig- 
nated as members of the National St. 
Lawrence Project Conference. I com- 
pared this list with the one used at the 
hearings of the House Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors by Mr. McGrath 
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when he testified before that committee 
in 1941. The two lists are similar, and in- 
clude chambers of commerce in all parts 
of the country. The list presented by Mr. 
McGrath 3 years ago was printed in the 
published hearings of the House commit- 
tee on pages 370 and 2205. The list print- 
ed on the back of Mr. McGrath’s letter I 
have no doubt has reached many Mem- 
bers of the Senate and many of the mail- 
ing lists to which this organization has 
been sending out its pamphlets and prop- 
aganda for a period of nearly 4 years. 

In view of the denials made that the 
National St. Lawrence Project Confer- 
ence was financed in its extensive activi- 
ties by special interests, I determined to 
find out, if I could, just where the money 
was coming from. 

Accordingly, on Friday I sent an in- 
quiry to over 100 of the chambers of com- 
merce listed as members of the National 
St. Lawrence Project Conference, inquir- 
ing if they were members of the McGrath 
organization, and the amount of any 
contributions. 

Mr. President, I have been astounded 
at the replies I have received from the 
chambers of commerce to whom I ad- 
dressed my inquiry. Nearly half the 
chambers advise me that they are not 
now and never have been members of 
the National St. Lawrence Project Con- 
ference, Their names have been used 
without their consent. Only seven out 
of the entire list I inquired of admit that 
they have ever contributed a cent to the 
financial support of the organization. 

The chambers of commerce which 
have contributed advise me that they 
have given $100 in two cases, $50 in an- 
other, $25 in another case, and $10 in a 
fourth instance. This makes $285. Two 
chambers report “nominal” contribu- 
tions, but $285 is the total amount which 
can thus far be traced to chambers of 
commerce, out of tens of thousands of 
dollars which the McGrath organization 
itself acknowledges it raised more than 
3 years ago to start propagandizing 
this country and to oppose the St. 
Lawrence development bill which is in- 
corporated in the amendment now 
before the Senate. 

Mr. President, I wish to read to the 
Senate some of the telegrams I have 
received from cities and communities 
throughout the country, to show how 
cleverly this organization set itself up. 
First, it adopted a name which would 
give the impression that it was for the 
St. Lawrence development, then with a 
view to the geography, it carefully 
selected cities all over the United States 
from which it could report the cham- 
bers of commerce as being opposed to 
the St. Lawrence project. I wish now 
to read some of these telegrams. 

The first is from Memphis, Tenn., as 
follows: 

MEMPHIS, TENN., December 9, 1944, 
Hon. Grondꝝ D. AIKEN, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Memphis Chamber of Commerce not mem- 
ber St. Lawrence project and does not con- 
tribute to the organization. 

MEMPHIS CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
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The next is from Gloucester, Mass.: 


GLOUCESTER, Mass.; December 8, 1944. 
Hon. GEORGE D. AIKEN, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Gloucester Chamber of Commerce not a 
member and does not contribute to National 
St. Lawrence Project Conference. 
L. J. Hart, Manager. 


Telegram from East St. Louis, III.: 


East Sr. Lovis, ILL., December 9, 1944. 
Hon. GEORGE D. AIKEN, 
Senate Office Building: 

This organization not a member. Makes no 
contribution National St. Lawrence Project 
Conference. M. R. Noack, 

President, East St. Louis 
Chamber of Commerce. 


From Gloversville, N. Y.: 


GLOVERSVILLE, N. Y. December 8, 1944. 
GEORGE D. AIKEN, 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D. C.: 

To my knowledge we are not member or 
contributor to National St. Lawrence Project 
Conference. ANNA D. KUKLA, 

Executive Secretary, 
Chamber of Commerce. 


These are all signed by the secretary or 
some official of the a of com- 
merce. 

From Ogden, Utah: 

OGDEN, UTAH, December 8, 1944. 
GEORGE D. AIKEN,, ; 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D. C. 

Ogden Chamber of Commerce not member 
St. Lawrence Project Conference. Have not 
contributed any money to this organization, 

OGDEN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


But Mr. McGrath says that these peo- 
ple are all participating in a campaign 
against the St. Lawrence. 

From Bluefield, W. Va.: 


BLUEFIELD, W. Va., December 8, 1944. 
Senator GEORGE D. AIKEN, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Bluefield Chamber of Commerce has never 
contributed to National St. Lawrence Project 
Conference and is not member of this or- 
ganization. 
BLUEFIELD CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
LILA TAYLOR, Acting Secretary. 


‘Telegram from Montgomery, W. Va.: 
MoNTGOMERY, W. VA. 
December 9, 1944. 
GEORGE D. AIKEN, 

United States Senator: 

Not a member; no contribution. 
MONTGOMERY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
W. L. MONTGOMERY, Secretary. 


Another from Mishawaka, Ind.: 


MISHAWAKA, IND., December 8, 1944. 

GEORGE D. AIKEN, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. O. 
Mishawaka Chamber of Commerce is not a 

member and does not contribute to the na- 
tional St. Lawrence project. 

MISHAWAKA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 


A telegram from Long Island City, 
N. V.: 


Lone ISLAND City, N. Y., 
December 12, 1944. 
Hon. GEORGE D. AIKEN, 
Senate Office Building: 

Chamber of Commerce, Borough of Queens, 
not members of nor contributors to national 
St. Lawrence Project Conference. 

P. W. MOORE, 
Executive Vice President, 
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Mr. McGrath-is not at all shy. He 
picks out some large chambers of com- 
merce as well as some small ones to mis- 
represent. 

I have a telegram from the New Haven 
(Conn.) Chamber of Commerce, the 
home of the New Haven Railroad, which 
admitted membership in this organiza- 
tion. 

A telegram from Bridgeport, Conn., 
reads as follows: 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN., December 8, 1944. 
Hon. GEsRGE D. AIKEN, 
United States Senate, 
4 Washington, D. C.: 

Retel. Do not contribute to the National 
St. Lawrence Project Conference and are not 
a member of this organization. 

BRIDGEPORT CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 


M=. McGrath says that chamber of 
commerce is a member. 
From Williamstown, W. Va.: 


WILLIAMSTOWN W. VA., December 8, 1944. 
GEORGE D. AIKEN, 

United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Retel. No contribution made to National 
St. Lawrence Project Conference and we are 
not members of this organization. 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 


From Dubuque, Iowa: 


DusuquE, Iowa, December 8, 1944. 
Hon. GEORGE D. 2 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Dubuque Chamber of Commerce has never 
contributed one cent to National St. Law- 
rence Project or to membership of that or- 
ganization. We are, however, definitely op- 
posed to the proposed seaway. 
J. A. KERPER, 
Secretary, Dubuque Chamber 
of Commerce, 


From Lewiston, Maine: 
LEWISTON, MAINE, December 8, 1944. 
GEORGE D. AIKEN, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Lewiston Chamber of Commerce does not 
contribute nor are we members National 
St. Lawrence Project. 
. CARRIE A. WILLS, 
Acting Secretary. 


From Meridian, Miss.: 
MERDIAN, Miss., December 8, 1944. 
GEORGE D. AIKEN, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Meridian Chamber of Commerce not a 
member of the National St. Lawrence Project 
and have not contributed anything to their 
support. s 
E. P. MCNEILL, 
Secretary-Manager, Chamber of Commerce, 


From Cortland, N. Y.: 

CorTLAND, N. Y., December 8, 1944. 
GEORGE D. AIKEN, 

` United States Senate, 

Washington, D. C.: 

Our Cortland County Chamber of Com- 
merce is not a contributor to National St. 
Lawrence Project nor a member of the con- 
ference. We have already and on numerous 
occasions opposed the project. 

CARL C. COOPER, 
Secretary, Cortland County 
Chamber of Commerce. 


From Hornell, N. Y.: 
HORNELL, N. Y., December 9, 1944, 
Senator GEORGE D. AIKEN, 
United States Senate Office Building: 
We are not a member of and contribute 
nothing to the National St. Lawrence Project 
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Conference, 
project. 


We are still opposed to this 


HORNELL BOARD OF TRADE, INC., 
PauL T. Kocs, President. 


From Moline, II.: 


MOLINE, ILL., December 8, 1944. 
Senator GEORGE D. AIKEN, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Neither contributed nor member National 
St. Lawrence Project Conference to our 
knowledge. 

MOLINE ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE, 
GEORGE F. REEDER, Secretary. 


Also a telegram from Sapulpa, Okla. 
I call attention to how they distributed 
these chambers so as to cover every part 
of the country. The telegram is as fol- 
lows: 

SAPULPA, OKLA., December 8, 1944. 
Hon. GEORGE D. AIKEN, 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We do not contribute and are not a mem- 
ber of the National St. Lawrence Project Con- 
ference. 

SECRETARY, SAPULPA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 


From Bradford, Pa.: 
BRADFORD, PA., December 8, 1944. 
GEORGE D. AIKEN, 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D. C.: 
No contribution and not a member. 
BRADFORD BOARD OF COMMERCE, 
B. M. Ksch, President. 


From Amsterdam, N. Y.: 


AMSTERDAM, N. Y., December 8, 1944. 

Hon. GEORGE D. AIKEN, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Telegram received. We are not members of 

National St. Lawrence Project Conference, 
nor have we ever contributed any funds to 
this organization. 

AMSTERDAM CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 


From Wilmington, N. C.: 
WILMINGTON, N. C., December 8, 1944. 
Senator GEORGE D. AIKEN, 
Senate Building: 
Chamber of commerce not member St. 
Lawrence Conference and contributes noth- 
ing. 


WILMINGTON CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
WALTER J. CARTIER, 


From Newark, N. J.: 

Newark, N. J., December 11, 1944. 
Hon. GEORGE D. AIKEN, 
Senate Office Building: 

Your telegram St. Lawrence project. Not 
member or contributor. Disfavored project 
from inception. Our position infiuenced 
solely by our own thinking. 

E. W. WOLLMUTH, 
Chamber of Commerce of the 
City of Newark. 


There at least the chamber of com- 
merce wants Mr. McGrath to know that 
they will do their own thinking, even 
though they happen to agree with him. 

From Lackawanna, N. Y., just outside 
Buffalo: 

Lackawanna, N, Y., December 10, 1944. 
Senator GEORGE D. AIKEN, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Lackawanna Chamber of Commerce defi- 
nitely does not contribute to National St. 
Lawrence Conference and is no member of 
this organization. 

THEODORE WIENCEK, 
Executive Secretary, Lackawanna 
Chamber of Commerce. 
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Then I come to seven chambers of 
commerce which have contributed. 
Twenty-five which I heard from state 
definitely that they have never contrib- 
uted and are not now and never have 
been members of this organization. 

Here is a big organization, and I hope 
the junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Bur- 
TON] will notice this one. Mr. McGrath 
claims that the Chamber of Commerce of 
Cleveland, Ohio, is a member of the 
organization which opposes the St. Law- 
rence seaway, and here is a telegram: 

CLEVELAND, ONIO, December 8, 1944. 
GEORGE D. AIKEN, 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Cleveland Chamber of Commerce neither 
belongs nor contributes to National St. Law- 
rence Project Conference. 

Parker HILL, 
Vice President-Secretary, 
Cleveland Chamber of Commerce. 


Mr. McGrath says that the Cleveland 
(Ohio) Chamber of Commerce is a mem- 
ber of his outfit, and so he lists it in 
his advertising material and on his 
stationery. 

Mr. McGrath is not too careful to 
check some of his localities before listing 
their chambers of commerce as being 
opposed to the St. Lawrence project, be- 
cause he listed Clay County, as I recall 
the name, in which Dundon, W. Va., is 
located, and that was one place from 
which I asked for information, and was 
advised: 

Dod box, W. Va., December 8, 1944. 
GEORGE D. AIKEN, 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Re telegram, Have no chamber of com- 
merce in Clay, W. Va. Therefore, no contri- 
butions to St. Lawrence Project Conference 
and not members. 

W.H BOWER, 
Councilman of Town of Clay. 


Mr. McGrath included a locality 
which did not even have a chamber of 
commerce. Then there were some so- 
called trade associations. I do not know 
what they were. I telegraphed to one 
or two of them. I telegraphed to one in 
New York, the so-called Bronx Traffic 
Club. The telegraph company could not 
locate any Bronx Traffic Club, so I did 
not telegraph to any more associations. 

Those who did contribute were the 
Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce, which: 
contributed a nominal amount; Lima 
(Ohio) Chamber of Commerce, which 
contributed a very nominal amount; 
Pawtucket (R. I.) Chamber of Com- 
merce, which contributed $25; Scranton 
(Pa.) Chamber of Commerce, which, 
worried to death over the coal industry, 
contributed $10 to keep it from being 
destroyed by the St. Lawrence seaway. 
That would buy 1,200 pounds of coal in 
Vermont. Rochester, N. Y.: somebody 
in the name of the Rochester Chamber 
of Commerce contributed $100. That 
will probably be interesting to the peo- 
ple of Rochester, who are already mak- 
ing plans for development when the St. 
Lawrence seaway goes through. I think 
it is safe to say that the city of Rochester 
is not less than 90 percent in favor of 
the seaway, and yet someone in that city 
contributed $100 to oppose it. Boston, 
Mass., the city which has suffered more 
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at the hands of the opponents of the sea- 
way than any other city of the United 
States, contributed $50 to fight the one 
thing that would bring them out of the 
depths. 

The Buffalo Chamber of Commerce ad- 
mits it contributed $100. 

Mr. President, it will be quite evident 
to every Member of the Senate from 
the telegrams that the membership list 
of the National St. Lawrence Project 
Conference is heavily padded and that 
this outfit is not collecting its funds from 
the local chambers of commerce of this 
country. 

On June 24, 1941, Mr. McGrath ap- 
peared before the House Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors, in his capacity as 
executive director of the National St. 
Lawrence Project Conference, as a wit- 
ness against the very bill which is incor- 
porated in the present amendment. Mr. 
McGrath testified at length against the 
bill. The bill was recommended at that 
time by the President, by Secretary Hull, 
the Secretaries of War, Navy, Commerce, 
and Agriculture, by the Maritime Com- 
mission, by General Knudson, and by 
every other official agency of the Gov- 
ernment as a project which would con- 
tribute to the power, aluminum, ship- 
ping, or transportation needs of this 
country for national defense. 

At that hearing, Mr. McGrath and 
the National St. Lawrence Project Con- 
ference went on record against the St. 
Lawrence development as a pre-war 
emergency defense measure. 

Let me remind the Senate, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that at that time the war clouds 
were coming nearer and nearer, and 
every agency of Government was plead- 
ing with the Congress to start at once 
the St. Lawrence seaway so that it might 
be available for use when war should 
come. And Mr. McGrath and his outfit 
put every obstacle they could conceive 
of in the way of that great development. 
But not a soul, so far as I know, put 
any obstacle in the way of starting the 
Shipshaw project up in Canada, and 
making a present of $100,000,000 of our 
taxpayers’ money to aid the private alu- 
minum cartel and Power Trust. How- 
ever, they opposed the St. Lawrence. 
Mr. McGrath testified that the organi- 
zation had been set up in January 1941 
and that it had the active support of 
the Association of American Railroads 
and the National Coal Association. 

The hearings before the House com- 
mittee show that the National St. Law- 
rence Project Conference in 1941 had 
collected about $20,000 in the first 5 
months of its existence. Others said the 
amount was $40,000, but Mr. McGrath 
denied it, and would admit only $20,000. 
He testified that it was eonducting a 
Nation-wide propaganda campaign; that 
it was circularizing all Members of Con- 
gress with its lists and other material; 
that it was circularizing labor organi- 
zations and chambers of commerce; and 
that such circulars alone cost more than 
$7,000. That is what he admitted. 
Others claimed that they cost more. He 
testified that the organization was main- 
taining a Washington headquarters and 
a Washington staff. 
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Mr. McGrath was the first witness to 
challenge the procedure which was then 
being followed by Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull on the United States- 
Canadian agreement of March 19, 1941. 
His organization made the first charge, 
3 years ago, that Secretary Hull was vio- 
lating the Constitution and seeking to 
bypass the Senate by cloaking a treaty 
in agreement form, 

When Professor Borchard appeared 
before the Senate subcommittee last 
month he took the same line and re- 
ferred by name to Mr. McGrath in the 
course of his testimony. For example, 
Dr. Borchard presented a portion of a 
memorandum written in 1941 by J. E. 
Read, legal adviser of the Canadian De- 
partment of External Affairs, which, Dr. 
Borchard purported to show, indicated 
Mr. Read’s opinion that the 1941 agree- 
ment was not contemplated by the 1909 
boundary waters treaty. In submitting 
this 3-year-old memorandum, which I 
understand created quite a sensation in 
the hearing, Dr. Borchard stated on the 
record that it had been called to his 
attention by Mr. McGrath, 

A statement made by Mr. Read to the 
State Department under date of Decem- 
ber 5—last week—completely repudiates 
the interpretation placed upon his mem- 
orandum by Mr. McGrath and Professor 
Borchard. 

Misinterpretation is one of the com- 
monest stocks in the trade of the sea- 
way opponents. At the 1941 House 
hearings they attempted to construe a 
statement contained in Dr. Wallace Mc- 
Clure’s book, International Executive 
Agreements, as sustaining their conten- 
tion that the St. Lawrence development 
is subject for a treaty, and not an 
agreement. 

Dr. McClure promptly repudiated their 
misinterpretation, and in a letter to 
Judge Mansfield, chairman of the House 
committee, stated definitely that the 
St. Lawrence was a proper subject for 
an agreement; and they have not tried 
to quote Dr. McClure since. 

Mr. President, it is perfectly clear that 
the National St. Lawrence Project Con- 
ference is the front of the organizec in- 
terests obstructing the St. Lawrence im- 
provement, and that, by its own state- 
ments, it has raised and expended sub- 
stantial amounts of money, maintained 
extensive Washington activities, utilized 
a Nation-wide mailing list, and con- 
ducted a continuous propaganda cam- 
paign against the St. Lawrence develop- 
ment. 

I make no objection whatever to the 
Yaising and expenditure of reasonable 
amounts of money either for or against 
any bill, amendment, or other public 
measure which is a matter of interest 
and concern to the public. But I do say 
that we ought to know where the money 
comes from, and we certainly ought not 
to have our printed hearings, our offi- 
cial files, and our legislative proceedings 
cluttered up with padded lists which are 
false or fraudulent, or with lists which 
are completely misleading insofar as 
they purport to show the character and 


the extent of the opposition to the. 


St. Lawrence improvement. 
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If the money which has been raised 
and spent to obstruct the St. Lawrence 
did not come from the chambers of com- 
merce which comprise the majority of 
its published membership—and I have 
found conclusively that it does not 
where does it come from? Two hundred 
and eighty-five dollars is all that came 
from chambers of commerce. In the 
hearings before the House committee 
3 years ago members of the House com- 
mittee tried to find out where the money 
came from. They could get nowhere. 
Mr. McGrath is perfectly willing to 
certify certain organizations which do 
not contribute to this utility front or- 
ganization of his; but he is not willing to 
tell where the money does come from. 
He will teil where it does not come from, 
but he will not say where it does come 
from. 

We all know that if money or its equiv- 
alent in expert propaganda and public- 
relations services were needed, it could 
have come from certain railroad inter- 
ests. These interests, as Mr. McGrath 
testified, are represented in the National 
St. Lawrence Project Conference through 
the Association of American Railroads. 

On October 16, 1941, the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. WHEELER] and the Sena- 
tor from Missouri [Mr. Truman] filed a 
report for a subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce after an investigation of railroad 
propaganda and other activities to in- 
fluence legislation in their behalf. 

I quote from the report of the com- 
mittee: 

Between 1920 and 1936 the railroads of the 
United States paid in excess of $182,000,000? 
to over 130 national, State, and regional or- 
ganizations concerned with railroad mat- 
ters? These organizations ranging from the 
Association of American Railroads, com- 
posed of 99 percent of the class I roads, down 
to small local associations, were formed for 
the purpose of dealing with the operating, 
management, traffic, legal, financial, and re- 
search problems peculiar to the railroad in- 
dustry. 

In addition to membership in their own 
associations, the railroads have been active 
in many other bodies which are directly or 
indirectly concerned with transportation 
questions, such as shippers and manufactur- 
ers’ organizations,‘ security owners’ associa- 
tions,’ safety councils,’ taxpayers’ groups, 
chambers of commerce, and so forth.“ 

Through these varied channels the railroads 
of the country have not only dealt with 
specific problems of railroad operations but 
have carried on educational and legislative 
programs and have endeavored to institute 
a system of self-regulation within the rail- 
road field. 


1 Exhibits Nos. 3440-3443, hearings, pt. 
XXIII, pp. 10441-10449, 10068-10070. 

2? Ibid., pp. 10063-10064. The subcommittee 
was unable to obtain complete information 
on the number of railroad organizations and 
the amount of money spent on them. The 
total may therefore be much larger than these 
figures. See hearings, pt. XXIII, p. 10070. 

*Ikid., pp. 10067, 10070; exhibit No. 3437, 
ibid., pp. 10435-10436. 

*Ibid., pp. 10147, 10134, et seq. 

č Ibid., p. 10013 et seq. 

¢ Exhibits Nos. 3566, 3545, ibid., pp. 10564, 
10544. 

TIbid., p. 10171. 

*Ibid., pp. 10159-10160, 
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One hundred and eighty-two million 
dollars was contributed for certain pur- 
poses, among them so-called educational 
programs. That is another name for 
propaganda. 

If the railroads have not contributed 
the money or its equivalent in expert 
services to support the fight against the 
St. Lawrence, then we are certainly jus- 
tified in looking to other utility interests 
as a possible source of the funds required 
for the extensive activities of the Na- 
tional St. Lawrence Project Conference. 

I do not need to remind the Senate of 
the methods used by certain utilities in 
obstructing legislation to which they are 
opposed. These metheds are fully set 
forth in the voluminous hearings and 
reports of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. They show that the utilities in- 
troduced textbooks in the public schools 
down to the primary grades and in the 
universities and colleges of the land; 
that they retained college professors to 
lecture and present their cause; and 
that they consistently hid behind re- 
spectable organizations and individuals 
in spending their money and spreading 
their propaganda to mislead and de- 
ceive the country on the power question. 
More recently we have the case in which 
Mr. Hopson and his associates flooded 
Members of Congress with telegrams, 
signed by individuals who did not know 
their names were being used, names that 
were taken out of telephone directories, 
from business directories, or lists of 
chambers of commerce, or that might 
have been copied from the very tomb- 
stones of the dead. 

The utility connections of one of the 
leading members of the National St. 
Lawrence Conference are well known. 
I refer to the Niagara Frontier Planning 
Board, which presented numerous wit- 
nesses from Buffalo against the St. Law- 
rence project, filling hundreds of pages 
of the hearings of the house committee. 

The Niagara Frontier Planning Board 
is authorized by a legislative act of the 
State of New York but is wholly de- 
pendent for its support upon modest 
funds voted by boards of supervisors and 
city councils in the immediate vicin- 
ity of Buffalo, where the most ruthless 
opposition to the St. Lawrence is cen- 
tered. The board, however, cooperates 
with another organization known as the 
Niagara Frontier Planning Association, 
and I understand it shares with that as- 
sociation common office headquarters in 
Buffalo and at least a part of its staff. 

In 1940 it was brought out in the New 
York Assembly by Assemblyman Grant 
Daniels that the board and the associa- 
tion worked as one team. The same 
statement was made on the floor of the 
Senate on Friday, December 8, by the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La Fol- 
LETTE]. The Senator conclusively dem- 
onstrated that the Niagara Frontier 
Planning Association is the mere crea- 
ture of some of the largest utility inter- 
ests in the world, interests which today 
exploit Niagara Falls for private profit, 
and have for years opposed the public 
development of St. Lawrence power. 

Mr. President, we have reached a point 
where we must decide whether the util- 
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ity companies and cartels or the State 
Department is going to interpret our 
Constitution for us. 

Very soon we will vote on whether we 
will support the opinion of Professor 
Borchard, whom the utilities employed 
as being the best man they could get for 
their purpose, or whether we will sup- 
port the 6 years of work which Cordell 
Hull gave to formulating an agreement 
with Canada. If we turn down this 
agreement now we not only are over- 
throwing the work of Secretary Hull but 
we are postponing the development of 
the St. Lawrence River and the addi- 
tional security and prosperity which such 
development would give to our country. 

When the private utility companies 
themselves desired to obstruct the inter- 
national boundary waters, they were 
given permission to do so under the 
treaty of 1909, and not a voice was raised 
in the Senate in protest. When the 
navigation channels of the boundary 
waters were deepened by the United 
States on the Canadian side of the bor- 
der, primarily for the benefit of the lake 
carriers who now oppose us, not a voice 
was raised to protest this, even though 
we spent over $20,000,000 in Canada with 
no authorization other than a simple act 
of Congress. When the United States 
contributed $100,000,000 to the construc- 
tion of a gigantic power and aluminum 
plant on the Saguenay River, wholly 
owned and controlled by private inter- 
ests—the same interests who have moved 
heaven and earth for 20 years, first, to 
steal the St. Lawrence, and, failing in 
that, to prevent its ever being developed 
for public benefit—not a voice was 
raised in protest by the Members of this 
body, who now oppose the St. Lawrence 
amendment. 

We have 6,000,000 men overseas today, 
Mr. President, and 6,000,000 more are 
getting ready to go. When they come 
home are they going to find that we have 
preserved their heritagé, or will they find 
that the private utility companies have 
taken control of our remaining natural 
resources while they were away? Are 
they going to find that we have made 
provision for jobs and homes and happi- 
ness for them in the years that lie ahead, 
or are they going to find that we have 
let the most ruthless and selfish inter- 
ests on the face of the earth block the 
plans which we ought to be making for 
their future? 

There should be one answer to those 
questions, Mr. President. I cannot con- 
ceive that any Member of this body will 
vote against this magnificent St. Law- 
rence project, which means so much to 
the future of all America. Let us put 
sectionalism aside. Let us vote for 
America today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Ver- 
mont (Mr. AIKEN], . 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, I 
should like to inquire of the Senator from 
Vermont whether any other Senator on 
his side of the question is to speak at 
this time. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I have on 


my list of those who are to speak but I 
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think they are engaged in committee at 
the present time—the names of the se- 
nior Senator from New York [Mr. WAG- 
NER], the junior Senator from Montana 
(Mr. Murray], and the junior Senator 
from Florida [Mr. Perper]. I think they 
are all engaged in committee at this 
moment. 

I do not know whether there are other 
Senators who wish to speak for the St. 
Lawrence project. 

Mr. OVERTON. I thank the Senator; 
I have received the information I de- 
sired. 

Mr. President, the amendment relative 
to the St. Lawrence seaway proposed by 
Mr. AIKEN for himself, Mr. SHIPSTEAD, 
and Mr. Fercuson, to the pending river 
and harbor bill, has as its objective the 
approval of the proposed agreement to 
be entered into between the United States 
on the one side and the Dominion of 
Canada and the British Empire on the 
other side. I shall not, Mr. President, 
within the limited time which I have 
assigned to myself, discuss the merits or 
demerits of the St. Lawrence seaway 
pact or the constitutional and interna- 
tional issue of whether the proposed 
arrangement between the two countries 
should be classified as a treaty or a mere 
executive agreement. I shall buttress 
my attack against the Aiken-Shipstead- 
Ferguson amendment by showing both 
the impropriety and the futility of in- 
corporating such an international ar- 
rangement into a river and harbor 
authorization bill. 

While the rule of germaneness is not 
observed in the Senate, it is, I think, 
worthy of consideration that the sug- 
gested amendment is foreign to the pur- 
pose and objective of the river and har- 
bor bill. The pending measure author- 
izes projects solely and wholly within the 
territory of the United States, over which 
our Government exercises exclusive juris- 
diction. But the Aiken amendment re- 
lates to public works not only in the 
United States but within the domain and 
jurisdiction of a foreign government. 
Large parts of the public works to be 
authorized by the amendment are to be- 
constructed extraterritorially, over and 
beyond the international boundary be- 
tween the United States and Canada, 
and, furthermore, much of it within the 
jurisdiction of the Canadian Govern- 
ment. Our Government is to obligate 
itself to supply the funds with which 
Canada is to construct a considerable 
part of its allocation of the proposed im- 
provement under Canadian supervision 
and with Canadian labor. 

Can such an extraterritorial project 
be ratified and approved in a river and 
harbor bill that authorizes projects 
solely within the territory and jurisdic- 
tion of the United States? The answer 
should be unequivocally in the negative. 

The Aiken amendment was never pro- 
posed to the river and harbor bill when 
it was under consideration by the Senate 
Committee on Commerce. It was, in 
fact, not proposed as an amendment to 
the pending measure until at the close 
of yesterday afternoon’s session. Its 
authors have elected, apparently, not to 
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bring it in the limelight of committee 
hearing and accustomed public scrutiny. 

Through their own dilatory tactics, the 
proponents of the St. Lawrence interna- 
tional compact have denied a committee 
investigation and consideration. Will it 
be said that the Senate of the United 
States will agree to so important an 
amendment without the benefit of com- 
mittee hearing and a committee report? 

There is not in the pending bill—there 
has not been in any river and harbor 
bill—the authorization of a project that 
has not undergone committee hearing 
and investigation, with the exception of 
a very few isolated projects which are 
readily distinguishable from a project as 
large and as complicated as the St. Law- 
rence seaway proposal. 

Mr. President, when we legislate with 
respect to river and harbor projects, no 
authorization is required beyond our own. 
The approval of the proposed interna- 
tional arrangement between Canada and 
the United States involves reciprocal ob- 
ligations of a complex and complicated 
character and the creation of an inter- 
national commission to effectuate alike 
the details and the plan. 

Furthermore, Mr, President, we are, at 
the very threshold of this international 
arrangement, brought face to face with 
the serious problem as to whether the 
arrangement is in fact and effect a treaty 
to be ratified by two-thirds vote of the 
Senate, or a mere executive agreement 
to be approved only by a majority vote 
of both Houses of the Congress. The 
Commerce Committee has that very 
crucial and jurisdictional question un- 
der present consideration. A decade 
ago a proposed similar arrangement was 
submitted in the form of a treaty. Every 
pact between Canada and the United 
States respecting boundary waters has 
been presented to the Senate as a treaty; 
and, Mr. President, there have been a 
number of such treaties. 

Is the just solution of so important a 
problem to be brushed aside by the adop- 
tion of the Aiken amendment? Shall 
we, by agreeing to the pending amend- 
ment, subscribe to the theory seriously 
advanced by the State Department that 
the characterization and denomination 
of an international arrangement are to 
be determined solely by the method of its 
submission by the executive department, 
rather than by the well-considered judg- 
ment of the Senate? If this theory of 
the State Department be correct, then 
grave and important national arrange- 
ments that lie almost immediately ahead 
of us will be handled either as executive 
agreements or as treaties, according to 
the whim or political maneuvering of the 
President. 

The proposed international arrange- 
ment concerning the St. Lawrence sea- 
way was submitted by our Chief Execu- 
tive as a compact to be acted upon inde- 
pendently of any other measure. The 
only bill undertaking to effectuate the 
compact has been the Aiken bill, and up 
to yesterday it, was pending before the 
Senate as a separate and independent 
measure. It was referred to the Senate 
Committee on Commerce, which is now 
conducting an investigation of it. It was 
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the Senate that referred the Aiken bill 
to the Commerce Committee. Will the 
Senate, by adopting the Aiken amend- 
ment to this bill, unceremoniously dis- 
charge the Commerce Committee with- 
out its having had an opportunity to re- 
port upon the measure? 

Mr. President, will it be heralded to the 
American people that the Senate of the 
United States has approved an interna- 
tional compact relating to an interna- 
tional project without the benefit of 
hearings, and a report of the committee 
to which it referred the bill for consid- 
eration? Will the Senate be put in the 
unenviable position of legislating into a 
river and harbor bill a project of which 
the moneyed magnitude alone exceeds 
the total authorizations of all the proj- 
ects in the pending bill, without a com- 
mittee hearing or report, and upon the 
ex parte presentation on the floor of the 
Senate by its proponents? Mr. Presi- 
dent, we cannot legislate in this way and 
retain the respect and confidence of the 
people of this country. 

Let me solemnly warn those who feel 
friendly to the pending river and har- 
bor bill that, in my humble judgment, 
the adoption of the St. Lawrence amend- 
ment will sound the death knell of the 
passage of this bill, at the present ses- 
sion of Congress, at least; and with the 
death of the river and harbor bill dies 
also the St. Lawrence amendment. I 
think that I might add that the adoption 
of the Aiken amendment presents a haz- 
ard and a danger to the final enactment 
of the flood control bill. 

Mr. President, I yield 15 minutes to 
the senior Senator from North Carolina 
[Mr. BAILEY]. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, I find it 
very difficult to believe what I see here. 
It is difficult to believe that it is being 
seriously proposed that the Senate shall 
at this time adopt as an amendment to 
the river and harbor bill a document 
providing for a program of the utmost 
gravity, and of the most far-reaching 
consequences. It is difficult to believe 
that Senators would seriously entertain 
the suggestion that, without a report 
having been received from any commit- 
tee of the Senate and without any seri- 
ous debate here, or any examination of 
what is implied, during the last hours 
of a dying Congress, we should proceed 
to adopt an amendment calling for an 
expenditure in excess of $200,000,000, 
such suggestion being predicated abso- 
lutely upon the approval of one great 
technical document which no Member 
in the Senate has read. If any Senator 
has read it, let him say so. 

The proposal also calls for the ap- 
proval of a document executed by pleni- 
potentiaries in the form of a treaty rep- 
resenting His Majesty the King of Great 
Britain and of the Dominion of Can- 
ada, and the United States of America, 
Are we to adopt that under such circum- 
stances? A 

Waiving for a moment the question of 
whether it is a treaty or is not a treaty, 
it is a document that would bind the 
Government of the United States in 
perpetuity. It is not proposed tnat we 
shall authorize an executive agreement 
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to be negotiated by the President in ac- 
cordance with existing law, but that we 
shall enter into obligations of a per- 
petual character between the Govern- 
ment of the United States, the King of 
Great Britain, and the Dominion of 
Canada. It is proposed that we shall 
enter into such obligation merely by a 
majority vote of the House and of the 
Senate. It is proposed that we shall 
bind ourselves, our heirs, and all who 
come after us to obligations not hitherto 
existing, and not hitherto contemplated. 
For example, we are called upon by the 
Aiken amendment to give to Great 
Britain perpetual rights of navigation in 
our great inland sea, Lake Michigan. 
Those rights would not be determined 
by a treaty. They would not be rights 
renounceable by the Government, but 
would be vested rights in perpetuity. 
Whether we call that a treaty or not, I 
have my own opinion. But it is cer- 
tainly of very great gravity. Yet, it is 
proposed that we go into that matter 
with perhaps only a dozen Senators pres- 
ent in the Chamber. Probably at no 
time during the discussions upon the 
matter have there been more than 25 
or 30 Senators present. The discussions 
have taken place during the last hours 
of the Congress, and without the slight- 
est regard to any committee of the Con- 
gress, whether it be the Committee on 
Foreign Relations or the Committee on 
Commerce. Adoption of the Aiken 
amendment would mean discharging 
the Committee on Commerce, to which 
the amendment in the form of a bill 
was duly referred, and which, at the 
present moment, is proceeding to pre- 
pare in printed form the hearings which 
the committee has held at the expense 
of the Government and at the instance 
of the Senate. 

But we are not to wait to hear from 
those hearings; we are not to consider 
anything which the subcommittee may 
have to say; we are not allowed, as the 
Committee on Commerce, the oppor- 
tunity to read conclusions of our studies. 
We are to proceed and go into this vast 
enterprise upon such debate as we have 
had here—and I leave it to my col- 
leagues to testify as to what sort of de- 
bate there has been—and not by way of 
independent legislation but as a rider on 
a rivers and harbors bill, and not in the 
midst of the Congress when its life was 
long and it could carefully and pains- 
takingly consider matters, but in its last 
hours. And so ardent are the propo- 
nents of this project that, notwithstand- 
ing they have been solemnly informed by 
the chairman of the subcommittee in 
charge of the bill, the senior Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. Overton] that this 
proposition will defeat the rivers and 
harbors bill, they propose, nevertheless, 
to proceed. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BAILEY. I yield to the Senator 
if he will take the interruption out of his 
time and not mine. 

Mr. AIKEN. I will take it out of my 
time. I have heard many times lately 
the suggestion that, if this amendment 
were attached to the bill, it would defeat 
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the rivers and harbors bill. If the pro- 
ponents have votes enough to put this 
amendment on the rivers and harbors 
bill, why have they not sufficient votes 
to pass the rivers and harbors bill? 

Mr. BAILEY. I did not understand 
the Senator. 

Mr. AIKEN. If the proponents have 
votes enough to attach this amendment 
to the rivers and harbors bill, why does 
it not naturally follow they have suf- 
ficient votes to pass the rivers and har- 
bors bill. 

Mr. BAILEY. I think the Senator 
thinks his votes are frozen, but, so far as 
I know—and I have been here a long 
time—I have never yet seen anybody 
freeze the votes of the Senate. 

Mr. AIKEN. The statement that it 
would defeat the rivers and harbors bill 
is certainly a baseless statement, because 
I am sure everybody who would vote for 
the St. Lawrence project would also vote 
to pass the rivers and harbors bill. 

Mr. BAILEY. The Senator may have 
his theory; I do not know how the vote 
will stand, but he is overlooking some 
facts. Sometimes a measure is defeated 
not by votes; sometimes time is killed, 
and I think in recent weeks and recent 
days I have seen a lot of it killed by the 
proponents of this project. I speak re- 
spectfully, but the time is dead. 

Mr. AIKEN. Can the Senator give any 
good reason why the rivers and harbors 
bill necessarily has to pass at this ses- 
sion when not a project can be started 
until 6 months after the war? I want 
the Senator’s reply, however, to be in 
his time. 

Mr. BAILEY. I think the same argu- 
ment could be applied to the St. Law- 
rence seaway. Why all the haste? The 
project is not to proceed until after 
the war. 

I had not intended to refer to it, but I 
regret to say now that, whereas many of 
us entertained high hope of an end of 
the war in Europe before the year was 
out, no one entertains such a hope now 
in any high degree. We had thought at 
one time that our boys would soon be 
coming home, but our hearts stand still 
now at the thought of the blood that 
must be shed and the tears that must 
flow before we see them again—and we 
do not know when. And yet there must 
be hurry about this matter. The Sena- 
tor from Vermont wants to know why we 
cannot wait on the rivers and harbors 
bill. I think we may wait; and probably 
nothing would be lost; but, if that be 
true, why should we not wait on the St. 
Lawrence seaway, one of the gravest 
propositions that could be presented to 
this Congress? But the Senator from 
Vermont is in a hurry about that; and 
he has occupied the last days of the time 
of the Senate day after day—I do not 
complain of him; he had a perfect right 
to do it—by way of practically driving 
the advocates of the rivers and harbors 
bill into a corner and pointing a pistol 
at them and saying, “Give me a vote be- 
fore the Congress adjourns or you will 
not have a final vote on your bill.” And 
he is consistent in his statement. He 
does not see why we should be in such a 
hurry about the rivers and harbors bill, 
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and that squares perfectly with the 
course of his procedure here. 

I merely say that by way of passing. 
What I am driving at is this: In the first 
instance, we are proposing to pass upon 
a matter of the utmost gravity, of the 
most far-reaching importance without 
one scintilla of a report from any com- 
mittee of the Congress in its favor. That 
is one of the most extraordinary pro- 
cedures I ever heard of. It looks to me 
as if the Senate were practically repudi- 
ating its great character as a parliamen- 
tary body. We say that we are the great- 
est deliberative body on earth. I have 
heard that said many a time; I have 
never said it; I have some doubt about 
it; I am not going to make any claim; 
but if the St. Lawrence seaway Aiken 
bill can be driven through the Senate 
under these circumstances in the last 
days of this Congress without a report, 
then, I say we, at any rate, have for- 
feited our title to being deliberative in 
any meaning of the word, and we should 
call ourselves' the greatest body on earth, 
and be laughed at. 

On that phase of it I am going to 
read from Mr. Hackworth. I am going 
to read from Mr. Hackworth’s statement 
printed with approval in the Record by 
the Senator from Vermont. Mr. Hack- 
worth is the adviser to the State De- 
partment. Here is his brief printed in 
the Recor of December 11 at page 9155: 


Although it would not be a treaty— 


That is House Document 153, which 
it is proposed to have approved here— 
Although it would not be a treaty in the 


constitutional sense, it would be the supreme 
law of the land as are treaties. 


Very well. Now we have the statement 
from their side, from the advocates’ 
side, from the St. Lawrence seaway side, 
that the document proposed to be ap- 
proved here in the form of the Aiken 
bill may not be a treaty, but “it would be 
the supreme law of the land as are 
treaties.” 

Mr. President, that is the very sub- 
stance of this whole matter, and I wish 
Senators present to hear me on this 
point. We do not approve treaties by 
a majority vote, wholly because they are 
supreme law; we do not amend the Con- 
stitution except by more than a majority 
vote and a proper ratification by more 
than a majority of the States, because 
it is supreme law; and yet here we 
come 

I have 10 minutes more I understand. 

Mr. OVERTON. I yield 10 minutes 

more to the Senator from North Caro- 
lina. 
Mr. BAILEY. And yet here we come 
with the cool proposition by a majority 
vote in the House and the Senate on a 
rider that has never been considered by 
the committee, on which there is no re- 
port and in the last days of the Con- 
gress, to erect such a supreme law as 
Mr. Hackworth says it is; that it is just 
as supreme as a treaty itself would be. 
That is the proposition. 

When the Senate does that, the Sen- 
ate’s province as the ratifying body in 
the matter of treaties is functus officio. 
It is out; it is done. 
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Now let us see what the effect of fa- 
vorable action on the amendment would 
be. The supreme ’aw of the land, in the 
sense used here by Mr. Hackworth with 
respect to treaties, is law superior to any 
State law. We would assert power to 
wipe out every State law in America, 
and it is proposed that we do it by a 
majority vote of the Congress. Do that 
if you wish to, and as a consequence it 
will soon be unnecessary for any legis- 
lature to meet. 

Consider that. I am not talking in 
terms of extravagance. Standing on the 
statement of the adviser to the State 
Department, Mr. Hackworth, an emi- 
nent lawyer, printed with approval in 
the speech of the chief advocate of the 
pending amendment, I say that it is 
proposed that by a majority vote of Con- 
gress we should erect a law here, and 
approve an agreement here, which 
would override any State law which has 
been made or may be made in the United 
States. If we can do that, send word 
down to North Carolina that it is un- 
necessary hereafter for the legislature 
to meet, Congress can override anything 
it might undertake to pass, and that by 
a mere majority vote. 

That is not the worst of it. The su- 
preme law of the land, ag here proposed, 
is law which overrides the constitution 
of every State in the American Union. 
That has been established, not recently, 
but it has been confirmed recently in 
the Belmont case, and in the Russian 
case, and in the Minsk case in very re- 
cent years. 

Now hear me about that. It is pro- 
posed here to enact and to approve a 
document called an agreement, which 
the chief adviser to the State Depart- 
ment declares will be supreme law, by 
a majority vote of the Congress, and 
without a report from any committee 
we are asked to assert our power to 
strike down the constitution of every 
State in the American Union. Now, do 
that if you wish to and answer to an 
avenging future for the consequences. 

Mr, President, that is not all. In the 
same expression, “supreme law of the 
land,” we might override the tenth 
amendment to the United States Con- 
stitution, and also set aside the fifth 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States. That sounds like the 
language of extravagance, but that is 
the language of the courts and other 
authorities; and if any Senator cares to 
refer to it, he can go to the migratory 
bird case, involving a situation where 
the tenth amendment and the fifth 
amendment were swept out of the Con- 
stitution by an agreement of the same 
character as treaties are. 

Senators may think that is new doc- 
trine. John C. Calhoun was Secretary 
of State of the United States in the sec- 
ond decade of the last century, and he 
said that the treaty-making power was 
a power which could override the tenth 
amendment. We all know the tenth 
amendment is one of the great corner- 
stones of the Constitution. It limits the 
powers of the Congress to the powers 
expressly granted. It reserves to the 
States and to the people all the powers 
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which are not expressly granted. But 
the doctrine of the courts, and unchal- 
lenged, is that the same treaty-making 
power is the power to go beyond the 
tenth amendment, and assert a congres- 
sional power not written anywhere, and 
to take away the power which we thought 
was reserved to the States. The same 
applies to property rights under the fifth 
amendment. 

In the Russian case, a case which arose 
out of the recognition of Russia by the 
President of the United States, property 
rights of citizens of the State of New 
York were swept aside and extinguished, 
and the fifth amendment to the Consti- 
tution availed them nothing. 

Mr. President, hear me just this; I 
stake everything on this: Granted that 
the St. Lawrence seaway is the best proj- 
ect on earth, granting everything that 
is claimed for it, granting everything 
that is said by way of its usefulness, 
granting that the President is for it, 
granting anything anyone pleases to say 
about it, in the name of a kindly heaven, 
do not enact here an approval of an 
agreement—if we may call it that; I will 
waive the treaty matter—an agreement 
which would be the supreme law of the 
land, as are treaties, using the words of 
Mr. Hackworth, an agreement stronger 
than the law of any State, stronger than 
the constitution of any State, strong 
enough to override the tenth amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States, strong enough to strike down the 
fifth amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States, and do it—in the 
name of heaven—by a majority vote of 
the House and Senate oi a dying Con- 
gress, and without a report from any 
committee of this body. 

Mr. President, that is the proposal. I 
find it difficult to believe that if the vote 
were taken the proposal would be ap- 
proved. I would think I was in the midst 
of some foul dream. I cannot think that 
the Senate of the United States has so 
far forgotten its functions, so far for- 
gotten its domain, so far forgotten its 
integrity as the repository of a great 
trust from every State in the Union, as 
a repository of a great trust from every 
human being in the Republic—I cannot 
believe that Senators, however attached 
they may be to the St. Lawrence seaway, 
will insist that we shall write here an 
approval of a solemn agreement having 
the same character as a treaty with re- 
spect to being the supreme law of the 
land, and that by a mere majority vote 
of the House and Senate. I will not 
believe it until it happens. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President 

Mr. OVERTON. I yield 10 minutes to 
the junior Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, I speak 
as a member of the Committee on Com- 
merce and of the two subcommittees 
considering, respectively. the rivers and 
harbors bill and the St. Lawrence sea- 
way bill. I believe I speak as an un- 
prejudiced member of those subcommit- 
tees, and it seems to me clear that the 
pending amendment, which seeks to at- 
tach the St. Lawrence seaway bill to the 
pending rivers and harbors bill, should 
be defeated. 
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My reason for recommending the de- 
feat of the amendment is not because 
of an opinion opposed to the merits of 
the proposal itself, for I have not reached 
a conclusion upon those merits. My pri- 
mary reason for recommending rejection 
of the amendment is that the St. Law- 
rence seaway proposal is now pending 
before a Senate committee and subcom- 
mittee, and because the Senate has be- 
fore it no committee recommendation on 
this proposal, either on its merits as a 
project, or upon the equally important 
question of whether it properly may be 
included in an act of Congress such as 
a rivers and harbors bill, or should be 
reserved for consideration as a treaty, 
subject to the recommendations of the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, 
and approval on the floor of the Senate 
by two-thirds of the Senators present. 

It seems to me that the Senate should 
not act on a measure involving perma- 
nent international relations and rights, 
involving the expenditure of hundreds of 
millions of dollars in and near interna- 
tional boundary waters, involving im- 
portant effects upon the economic future 
of many parts of America, some of which 
will be adverse and some of which may 
be beneficial, and involving the construc- 
tion of large permanent dams, channels, 
and power developments, without a spe- 
cific and well-considered recommenda- 
tion on those subjects by some committee 
of the Senate. 

On the issue of procedural policy there 
are three important questions to be con- 
sidered. I believe that the issue pre- 
sented by each question calls for a nega- 
tive vote on this motion, regardless of 
what later may be the final decision of 
the Senate on the merits of the seaway 
proposal when it comes before the Sen- 
ate on its merits. 

First. The St. Lawrence seaway project 
should not be attached to this rivers and 
harbors bill because it would either kill 
that bill or be stricken from the bill in 
conference. It seems obvious that there 
is no time in the remainder of this ses- 
sion for the House of Representatives to 
consider the rivers and harbors bill as it 
stands and also, for the first time at this 
session, the St. Lawrence seaway. It 
seems equally obvious that the House 
conferees could not possibly justify add- 
ing to the bill in conference such a con- 
troversial and tremendous project as the 
St. Lawrence seaway in the absence of 
some committee recommendation as to 
it either in the Senate or the House. The 
rivers and harbors bill contains many vi- 
tally important and beneficial projects. 
These projects should be permitted to 
be authorized on their own merits before 
the end of this Congress. Under these 
circumstances and on this ground, with- 
out calling for others, I believe the 
amendment should be rejected as a futile 
and inappropriate legislative step. 

Second. There is so much to be said 
in favor of the economic justification of 
the St. Lawrence seaway as well as 
against its economic justification that it 
is essential that some committee of the 
Senate take the full time necessary to 
evaluate those claims and submit an im- 
partial and well-considered recommen- 
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dation to the Senate upon them before 
the Senate is called upon to act. As a 
Senator from one of the States vitally 
affected by this proposal I have not 
reached a conclusion upon the economic 
justification of the project, and, with all 
respect to those who have ably presented 
their personal views on this subject on 
the floor, the recent general discussion 
in the Senate can hardly be an adequate 
substitute for a full presentation in a 
committee of the case against the sea- 
way as well as the case for it. For this 
second reason, therefore, I believe the 
Senate should reject this amendment in 
the absence of any committee recom- 
mendation as to its merits and at a time 
when the seaway bill itself still is pend- 
ing before a Senate committee and under 
active consideration by that committee. 

Third. Finally, although this specific 
constitutional question still is under de- 
bate and consideration in the subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Commerce, 
before which the St. Lawrence seaway 
bill is pending, I am convinced that, ac- 
cording to the testimony thus far pre- 
sented, the Senate has the constitutional 
obligation to act upon such terms as are 
proposed in the seaway agreement only 
as a treaty, and only with the advice and 
consent of two-thirds of the Senators 
present. The Senate therefore should 
not act upon this proposal by statute and 
by agreement as is here proposed. A 
similar proposal was submitted to the 
Senate on January 19, 1933, but it was 
submitted as a treaty. It failed in 1934 
to receive the necessary two-thirds vote 
of the Senators present. And as a mat- 
ter of fact, that very proposal today is 
still in the hands of the Senate as a 
treaty. 

The subcommittee of the Committee 
on Commerce, to which the seaway bill 
has been assigned, recently has held ex- 
tended open hearings on the precise is- 
sue as to whether the proposed contract 
properly may be acted upon by agree- 
ment, approved by statute, or whether 
it should be acted upon by treaty, rati- 
fied by the Senate. The oral hearings 
before that subcommittee are now con- 
cluded, but the committee record, I be- 
lieve, even now is being held open at the 
request of the Secretary of State so that 
a brief may be filed by him with the sub- 
committee, attempting to support this 
new procedure by way of an agreement 
to be approved by congressional statute. 

Under these circumstances, in advance 
of the submission of such a brief by the 
Secretary of State, and in advance of a 
recommendation by either the subcom- 
mittee or by the general committee of 
the Committee on Commerce on this 
precise point referred to it, I feel that 
the Senate should not attempt to pass 
finally upon the issue by adopting this 
amendment in the absence of some re- 
commendation on the question of ap- 
proving the seaway contract by agree- 
ment and statute, instead of by treaty 
and ratification, which has been the pro- 
cedure in the past. However, inasmuch 
as this issue has been thrust upon the 
Senate to some extent by the pending 
motion, I feel that I should indicate that 
the evidence thus far submitted to the 
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subcommittee and the discussions thus 
far had of this issue in the subcommittee 
point clearly to the conclusion that the 
procedure by treaty followed in 1871, 
1909, and 1932, and on many other occa- 
sions, is the proper procedure to be in- 
sisted upon by the Senate. As late as 
1941 the Senate has advised upon and 
consented to modifications of our bound- 
ary water rights by exchanges of notes 
submitted for the advice and consent of 
the Senate as treaties. 

The first of the three bases suggested 
in the hearing before the subcommittee 
for supporting the procedure by agree- 
ment and statute, is that the action now 
proposed comes under the commerce 
clause of the Constitution giving Con- 
gress the right to regulate commerce 
with foreign nations. The hearings de- 
veloped, however, that this proposal 
calls for numerous obligations to be as- 
sumed by the respective parties to it 
in the nature of contracts, which lift 
the project out of the realm of uni- 
lateral statutes subject to unilateral re- 
peal. These obligations place it in the 
field of irrevocable contracts and 
treaties binding upon both parties for 
years to come in the eyes of interna- 
tional law. 

Mr. President, the second basis sug- 
gested by the administration for sup- 
porting this procedure is that the pres- 
ent proposal comes within the scope of 
certain types of special agreements rec- 
ognized by the existing treaty of 1909, 
and that therefore no new treaty rati- 
fication is needed to support the pro- 
posal. An examination of the terms of 
the new proposal, however, shows that it 
extends beyond the scope prescribed for 
those specia] agreements. 

The third basis suggested by the ad- 
ministration to support the new pro- 
cedure is that the subject matter of this 
proposal is such that under the Consti- 
tution it may be included either in a 
treaty, subject to ratification by the Sen- 
ate, two-thirds of the Senators present 
concurring, or in an agreement approved 
by a majority of both Houses of Con- 
gress in the usual] statutory form. It 
was argued that in the present case the 
latter alternative now is deemed pref- 
erable by the present administration, al- 
though in 1933 a similar proposal was 
presented by the preceding administra- 
tion in treaty form, and was considered 
in treaty form by the Senate in the early 
days of this administration in 1934. 

On this subject of alternative proce- 
dure the Senate is confronted with a se- 
rious and fundamental obligation of in- 
terpreting for itself the constitutional 
meaning of the treaty clause of the Con- 
stitution. The action of the majority 
of the Senate in passing a statute ap- 
proving such an agreement as this may 
as a practical matter 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Louisiana yield 2 minutes 
to me? 

Mr. OVERTON. I yield 2 more min- 
utes to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. BURTON. The action of the ma- 
jority of the Senate in passing a meas- 
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ure approving such an agreement as 
this may, as a practical matter, be the 
final action on that issue, because, al- 
though there is a possibility of litiga- 
tion which might carry the issue to the 
Supreme Court, there is also a substan- 
tial probability that this issue could not 
be raised in any manner in that court. 

In any event, serious consequences by 
way of expenditure of funds and estab- 
lishment of rights and constitutional 
precedents would flow from such action 
by the Senate. From the discussion 
presented to the subcommittee, there- 
fore, I believe that the important con- 
tractual nature of the international ob- 
ligations, including the emphasis on 
their permanency and size, makes the St. 
Lawrence seaway proposal the kind of 
international contract which in good 
faith is intended by the Constitution to 
be handled by way of treaty in the fu- 
ture as it has been handled consistently 
in the past. 

Both as a matter of constitutional law 
and as a matter of sound public policy, 
seeking genuinely to recognize, rather 
than to evade the treaty-making proce- 
dure of the Constitution, I believe that 
this subject should be acted upon as a 
treaty and ratified by the Senate, two- 
thirds of the Senators present being 
necessary to such ratification. 

Personally, I believe that the treaty- 
making procedure of the Constitution 
might well be amended to provide for 
the making of treaties with the advice 
and consent of the majority of the two 
Houses of Congress. However, that is 
not the issue here; and I believe that as 
long as the Constitution requires rati- 
fication by a vote of two-thirds of the 
Senators present, one of the most im- 
portant constitutional duties of the Sen- 
ate is to protect and exercise that special 
responsibility. Therefore I believe that 
the Senate should not today, by way of 
an amendment to the rivers and harbors 
bill, abandon the treaty-making proce- 
dure on a subject of this kind without 
at least receiving a specific recommen- 
dation on the subject from a duly con- 
stituted committee of the Senate, and 
certainly not while a subcommittee of 
the Senate is at this very moment hold- 
ing open its record of hearings so that 
the Secretary of State may file a brief 
with it on this issue, and thus enable it 
to make a fully considered recommen- 
dation to the Senate. 

For these reasons, Mr. President, I be- 
lieve that the amendment should be re- 
jected. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Tuomas or Oklahoma in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Louisiana yield 
to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. OVERTON.. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Florida will not speak on 
my time. He will speak on the time of 
the Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. That is correct, Mr. 
President, Iam glad to yield 15 minutes 
to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. PEPPER. I doubt whether I shall 
require that long. 

Mr. President, I feel that the merit of 
this amendment commends it to the Sen- 
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ate, and very much hope that the 
amendment will be agreed to. 

It has been made manifest by the able 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] that 
in no sense is he endeavoring to delay 
the passage of this bill, but is advocat- 
ing the adoption of an amendment which 
is already preceded by formal action on 
the part of our Government with the 
Government of Canada. 

If the Senate will permit me a personal 
reference, happening to be in Ottawa 
on the day when this agreement between 
the United States and Canada, which is 
the subject of this amendment, was 
signed, I was permitted to be present 
at the ceremonies of signature. I saw 
those ceremonies and learned from what 
I was able te hear from members of the 
Government and the people of Canada 
how cordially the Canadian Government 
had entered into this agreement and how 
hopefu! that Government was of the 
salutary effect which the agreement 
would have upon the development of the 
St. Lawrence River, happily not separat- 
ing but holding together our countries, 
and in the development of the power 
resources of that river. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I believe 
that this is a very meritorious proposal. 
It contemplates the development of the 
St. Lawrence River for navigation and 
for the development of power. It con- 
templates that that power shall be used 
in a way agreeable to the Governments 
of the two countries in the public inter- 
est. Anyone who believes in public 
power—and by that I mean the develop- 
ment of hydroelectric power by the har- 
nessing of water resources—will find 
that purpose very creditably served in 
the agreement which is the subject of 
this amendment. Of course, those who 
do not believe in the development of 
hydroelectric resources for the public 
interest will not favor the amendment 
or the proposal. ki 

I am not prepared to say what has 
been the source of the delay in the 
ratification of this agreement by the 
Congress. Personally, I feel that the 
good faith of the United States has been 
committed to this proposal, and that this 
agreement was negotiated by one of the 
most illustrious Secretaries of State ever 
to hold that high office for the United 
States of America. I refer to Hon. Cor- 
dell Hull. I know that for a long time 
his heart has been very much in this 
project. I know that he endeavored in 
every way within his power to induce the 
Congress to ratify or agree to the under- 
standing arrived at with the Government 
of Canada largely through his good of- 
fices. Iam sure that the aids to naviga- 
tion which the consummation of this 
agreement would make possible, and the 
hydroelectric power which it would pro- 
vide, would vastly contribute to the pro- 
motion of the economic well-being of 
Canada and the United States. 

Mr. President, the objection which is 
urged most strongly, it seems to me, to 
this agreement is not against the merit 
of the proposal, but against the form in 
which it is presented to the Senate; for 
it is said that we are violating an article 
of the Constitution in proposing that 
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this agreement shall be consummated 
merely by legislation rather than by a 
formal instrument called a treaty. Some 
say that that is a constitutional irregu- 
larity or impossibility. 

To that view, Mr. President, I do not 
agree. In the first place, it seems to me 
that this is the kind of thing which ought 
to be the subject of an agreement rather 
than a treaty, if a choice between the 
two methods should be made. At least 
it seems to me that all should agree that 
it is the sort of understanding which may 
be the subject either of a treaty or of an 
executive international agreement. 
Therefore the proponents of this amend- 
ment are not required to take the posi- 
tion that this proposal can be only the 
subject of an executive agreement. On 
the contrary, it is our position that it 
may be the subject either of a treaty or 
of an executive agreement; and when it 
is negotiated by our Government as an 
agreement with the Government of 
Canada, and when it is submitted to the 
Congress as an agreement by our own 


Government, it is a subject. to which the. 


Congress of the United States may lend 
its assent in the form of an agreement. 
I know of nothing in the Constitution 
which forbids the Congress to deal with 
this matter in the form in which it is 
now presented. 

It was pointed out by the Solicitor 
for the State Department that there is 
a serious question as to whether an 
agreement submitted to the Congress in 
the form of an agreement can be al- 
tered by the Congress into some other 
form. It is my opinion that, while the 
Senate might possess the power to en- 
deavor to transform this instrument 
from an agreement into a treaty, it cer- 
tainly would not be an act of propriety 
for the Senate to endeavor to do so. 
The Senate certainly has the right to 
reject the proffered agreement, but it 
seems to me that when it has been ne- 
gotiated as an agreement, and when it 
has been submitted by the State Depart- 
ment and the President as an agree- 
ment, it should be dealt with by the 
Congress as an agreement, and accepted 
or rejected in that character. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. Is it not a fact that the 
only witness who appeared before the 
committee insisting that this must be a 
treaty and not an agreement was a wit- 
ness representing the opponents whom 
we all know are made up principally of 
the utility interests of this country? 
And is it not a further fact that he was 
the only witness to testify to the effect 
that it must be an agreement and that 
he took issue with Dr. McClure and all 
the other great authorities on constitu- 
tional law in this country? 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I was 
not able to attend all the hearings. But 
from reading the record and from my 
recollection of what occurred, my un- 
derstanding is in accord with the state- 
ment made by the Senator from Ver- 
mont. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I will ask 
the Senator from Florida whether it is 
not a fact that we now have reached a 
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point where we must decide whether we 
are to have our Constitution interpreted 
by men like Secretary of State Hull or 
by witnesses for the utility companies. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Florida has 
expired. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I will yield 
5 minutes more to the Senátor from 
Florida. 

Mr. PEPPER. Only 5 or 10 minutes 
more should suffice. 

Mr. President, Secretary of State 
Hull—and I hope the Senator from Ver- 
mont or any other Senator will correct 
me if I am not stating the matter cor- 
rectly—has taken the position that this 
understanding between the United 
States and Canada may be the subject 
either of a treaty or of an executive 
agreement. It would iave been proper 
for the State Department to have nego- 
tiated this understanding in the form of 
a treaty. I contend, and Secretary Hull 
took the position, and supports it, that 
it could also have been negotiated in the 
form of an executive agreement. That 
alternative form was chosen by the State 
Department and by the President, and 
the matter comes before the Senate in 
that form. 

Mr. President, what is there in the 
Constitution of the United States which 
forbids the Congress of the United States 
to enact legislation, in response to a 
recommendation of the executive de- 
partment of the Government, which 
would carry out and put into effect an 
agreement entered into between the 
executive departments of the two coun- 
tries? What is there in the Constitution 
which makes it impossible for the Con- 
gress to pass such legislation? If we do 
pass such legislation, it will commit the 
United States Government morally at 
least as much as a treaty would. I have 
no sympathy for the suggestion, which 
I have heard made, that only treaties 
are morally obligatory on the Govern- 
ment and people of the United States. 

What is the difference in moral ter- 
minology or concept between having the 
President, through his representatives, 
solemnly affix the name of our Govern- 
ment to an instrument and having the 
Congress solemnly agree to it by a ma- 
jority vote of both Houses and subse- 
quently having the Executive affix his 
name, and in the President having his 
representative affix his signature to an 
instrument and having that instrument 
solemnly agreed to by two-thirds of the 
United States Senate? Of course, there 
is no difference between the moral and 
binding obligation of the two actions 
on the part of our Government. 

Mr. President, I believe the forefathers 
contemplated that there should be an al- 
ternative procedure by which our Gov- 
ernment could enter into understandings 
with other governments. That alterna- 
tive procedure is the Executive agree- 
ment. The Constitution in its very lan- 
guage recognizes the term “agreement” 
in its permission for the States to enter 
into agreements with other countries or 
with one another, provided they have 
the concurrence and permission of the 
Congress, 
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But, Mr. President, I do not base the 
authority for the execution of this agree- 
ment only on the express language of the 
Constitution relative to agreements, I 
say it is an inherent function and at- 
tribute of sovereignty for a sovereign 
government and people to enter into an 
understanding and an undertaking with 
another government and another people, 
and that the form of that understanding 
and agreement depends upon the consti- 
tutions and the institutions of the two 
governments or the governments af- 
fected. 

Mr. President, when the Congress of 
the United States, by a majority vote of 
each House, joins and concurs with the 
executive department of the Government 
and lends its assent to an international 
agreement, what is the impropriety in 
binding the Government and the people 
of the United States by that action? 
What could be more properly a subject 
which should receive the consideration 
of the House of Representatives than an 
agreement of this character which con- 
templates continuity of action on the 
part of aur Government, which contem- 
plates the expenditure of large sums of 
public money, which contemplates the 
formulation of policies with respect to 
the use of hydroelectric power and navi- 
gation; and which becomes an integral 
part of the policy and program of the 
Government of the United States of 
America? 

It would seem to me, therefore, Mr. 
President, that if it is technically pos- 
sible for both Houses of Congress to have 
a voice in the consummation of such an 
agreement as this one, it is desirable that 
the House-of Representatives have a 
voice, and it is preferable—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The time 
of the Senator from Florida has expired. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
that the Senator from Vermont yield me 
only 2 minutes more. 

Mr. AIKEN. I do so. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, it is 
preferable that the form be such that 
the House of Representatives may par- 
ticipate, rather than that the House of 
Representatives should be excluded from 
participation. 

I say that I favor the encouragement 
of the principle of the executive agree- 
ment, because it makes easier and more 
flux our policy in dealing with other na- 
tions, and I think that to be distinctly in 
the public interest. 

So, Mr. President, I heartily approve 
the action of our State Department in 
using the executive-agreement method 
which permits a majority of this body to 
lend the assent of the Senate to this 
agreement, and which makes it possible 
for the House of Representatives also to 
have a voice in giving its concurrence or 
in withholding its assent to the con- 
summation of this agreement. 

Mr. President, I very much hope that 
it will be the pleasure and the good judg- 
ment of the Senate to lend its assent by 
majority vote to the agreement which is 
the subject of the amendment of the able 
junior Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. OVERTON. I yield 10 minutes to 
the senior Senator from Maine. 
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Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I have no 
disposition to discuss the merits or the 
demerits of the pending amendment in 
an argumentative spirit. However, I 
wish to call attention to two or three 
matters which raise doubts in my mind 
as to the wisdom of what is here pro- 
posed, and to state certain conclusions 
at which I have arrived. 

The amendment is proposed as a means 
of aiding in effectuating the agreement 
entered into between the United States 
and Canada, published in House Docu- 
ment No. 153, Seventy-seventh Congress, 
for the completion of the St. Lawrence 
waterway. We must look, therefore, to 
the proposed arrangement if we are to 
ascertain the matters to which we will 
be bound if the pending amendment is 
adopted. 

I first invite the attention of Senators 
to what I regard as an unlimited author- 
ization of expenditures and an unlimited 
authorization for the expansion of the 
projected works in connection with the 
St. Lawrence seaway. Paragraph 2 of 
article I of the 1941 treaty, as I prefer 
to call it, provides—and I quote in sub- 
stance, although not in identical lan- 
guage— that the Commission shall have 
authority * * * to make such ex- 
penditures as may be necessary to carry 
out the duties set forth in this agree- 
ment.” I assume that the word “duties” 
also comprehends “powers,” so that there 
is conferred by that paragraph the 
authority to make such expenditures as 
may be necessary to carry out the powers 
as well as the duties set forth in the 
agreement. : 

In paragraph 4 of the same article it is 
provided that the Governments may by 
exchange of notes—not by treaty rati- 
fied by the Senate, not by legislation 
passed by the Senate and the House of 
Representatives, but may by an ex- 
change of notes—prescribe rules and reg- 
ulations for the conduct of the Commis- 
sion, and that they, the Governments, 
may by the same meatis—namely, by the 
exchange of notes, without any regard 
whatsoever to the treaty-making powers 
of the Senate, and without regard to 
congressional thought—extend or abridge 
its—the Commission’s—powers and the 
Commission’s duties. 

Mr. President, in effect, these two 
paragraphs of this article give the com- 
mission unlimited authority to extend its 
powers and its duties, and unlimited 
authority for unlimited expenditures in 
behalf of initial or extended powers pro- 
vided for in the 1941 document. In my 
opinion, this would be an unprecedented 
grant of power, an unprecedented au- 
thorization of expenditures, and an un- 
precedented grant of authority to the 
President, to enter into, by the exchange 
of notes, unlimited commitments with 
the nation to the north. I look with 
hesitation and alarm upon the grant of 
such power. 

I doubt, too, if there is adequate se- 
curity in this agreement, as some would 
call it, against unwise diversion of wa- 
ter from the Great Lakes, Let us look at 
this instrument which is a treaty or, as 
some would choose to call it, an agree- 
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ment. Subparagraph (d) of article 4 of 
the 1941 treaty provides that upon com- 
pletion of the works provided for in 
the International Rapids section the flow 
of water out of Lake Ontario into the 
St. Lawrence River shall be controlled, 
and the flow of water through the inter- 
national section shall be regulated—for 
what purpose? So that the navigable 
depths of water in the harbor of Mon- 
treal and throughout the navigable 
channel of the St. Lawrence River below 
Montreal—that is between Montreal and 
the sea, as such depths now exist, or may 
hereafter be increased or dredged by 
other harbor or channel improvements— 
shall not be injuriously affected by the 
construction of or operation of such 
works, 

Mr. President, this suggests to me the 
fear that there is imposed an obligation 
to release through Lake Ontario a vol- 
ume of water which will meet the de- 
mands of channel depths and other im- 
provements created now, or created here- 
after, at Montreal and on to the sea, 
whatever may be the effects upon water 
depths in the harbors of Lake Ontario or 
upon other water depths in the harbors 
elsewhere of the Great Lakes area. 

The third doubt which assails me is 
whether, under this agreement or treaty, 
equality of right is accorded citizens of 
the United States, and ships of the 
United States, in the navigation of the 
St. Lawrence River waters. Article 1 of 
the 1909 treaty provides that the naviga- 
tion of all navigable boundary waters— 
and those are the only waters referred to 
in the 1909 treaty—shall continue free 
and open to the inhabitants and to the 
ships of both countries equally. 

That relates only to the navigable 
boundary waters, and it assures free and 
open navigation and equality of naviga- 
tion rights as between the citizens of 
Canada and the citizens of the United 
States. The whole 1941 treaty deals with 
boundary waters. It does not deal with 
the waters of the St. Lawrence from 
Montreal to the sea. Specifically, the 
quoted portions of article I establish no 
equality of right outside the navigable 
boundary waters, but along the miles 
which stretch from the easterly end of 
the boundary waters to the sea there is 
no obligation in the 1909 treaty to as- 
sure this equality of right within the 
boundary waters. We must look else- 
where if we are to find equality of right 
accorded to American citizens and Amer- 
ican ships in other parts of the river. 

The treaty of 1871 contains, in sub- 
stance, the provision that the naviga- 
tion of the St. Lawrence, from where it 
ceases to be the boundary between the 
two countries, from, to, and into the sea, 
shall forever remain free and open for 
the purposes of commerce to the citizens 
of the United States. 

The significant thing is that the lan- 
guage deals with the waters stretching 
from the eastern end of what I shall call 
the navigable boundary waters to the 
sea. It is significant that nothing is said 
in the 1871 treaty about equality of right 
assured to American ships. The naviga- 
tion is to be free and open, but there is 
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no assurance in the 1871 treaty, as there 
is in the 1909 treaty, of any equality of 
right to the American ship and the Amer- 
ican citizen in those waters. 

Mr. President, as I read the 1871 treaty, 
it does not prevent Canada from grant- 
ing preferential rights to her own peo- 
ple, or preferential rights to the flag 
ships of other nations. It accords us 
open and free navigation, and that is the 
limit of its grant, or of its assurances to 
the Government of the United States. 

Mr. President, the doubts which I have 
expressed have been created in my mind 
with respect to this treaty. I do not 
know whether my contentions are right 
or wrong, but they are in my mind, and 
so long as they remain there, unremoved 
by any Senator—and I have not heard 
these matters discussed on the floor 
since the subject came before the Sen- 
ate—I shall not vote to create this great 
waterway, or to spend hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars, and discover hereafter 
that we bought a pig in a poke. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I have 
some rather affirmative convictions about 
this matter. I believe in the development 
of American waterways: I should pre- 
fer seeing the great Mississippi River 
carrying on its bosom to the seas a com- 
merce which rightly belcngs to a great in- 
land stream of that character. I should 
prefer to development of the St. Law- 
rence the development of a canal across 
the State of New York wholly within the 
boundaries of the United States, wholly 
within the jurisdiction of a State of this 
union, or of the United States itself. 

There is another possibility which I 
have heard discussed at times in the past. 
I wonder why we could not come down 
through Lake Champlain and seek the 
sea via the Hudson River. I shall be in 
favor of exploration and development of 
those possibilities long before I shall be 
willing to cast my vote to expand or au- 
thorize the expenditure of unlimited 
amounts, or to authorize the extension 
in any unlimited way of any works in 
Canada. I am not willing to vote at this 
time for untold hundreds of millions of 
dollars to be spent in what, after all, is 
a foreign nation, although up to this 
time it has been, and I hope always will 
be, a friendly nation. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I should 
like to propound a question to the Sen- 
ator from Maine in my own time. 

The Senator from Maine seems to be 
greatly alarmed over something, and he 
has made a very impassioned speech. I 
do not believe that the points which he 
brought out in his speech will hold 
water; but he seems to be alarmed, and 
I ask him if he was equally alarmed when 
the New Brunswick Power Co. made two 
applications, which were granted to 
them, to put a dam on the St. John River 
between the State of Maine and Canada. 

Mr. WHITE. I never knew anything 
about it, and I am not disturbed about it. 

Mr. AIKEN. No; I do not think the 
Senator is disturbed. 

Mr. WHITE. I do not know when the 
application to which the Senator has re- 
ferred was made, but I believe there is 
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quite a difference between building a 
dam across a boundary water and what 
is here being proposed. 

Mr. AIKEN, The St. John River is a 
boundary water, and the St. Lawrence 
River is a boundary water. I agree with 
the Senator from Maine that there is a 
difference, whether the right to con- 
struct works is granted to a private util- 
ity company or to the Government for 
the benefit of the public. I simply 
wanted to find out, if I could, if he was 
equally alarmed when the power com- 
panies were doing these things. 

Mr. WHITE. The Senator is indulg- 
ing in an insinuation which I do not like. 

Mr. AIKEN. I meant no insinuation. 

Mr. WHITE. It cannot be anything 
else, whatsoever name the Senator may 
call it. 

Mr. AIKEN. I am saying now that 
we have got to make up our minds 
whether we are going to have our Con- 
stitution interpreted by the professional 
witnesses of the utility companies or by 
men like Secretary of State Hull who 
have devoted their lives to such matters, 
and I may add like President Taft, the 
revered father of our colleague from 
Ohio. S 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield on a question as to which 
I am not clear? 

Mr. AIKEN. I have not much time, 
and there are other speakers; but I yield 
to the Senator. 

Mr. TAFT, The Senator referred to 
the question of boundary waters which 
are covered by various treaties. Is the 
Welland Canal a boundary water and is 
there any treaty in existence which 
would give us the right to use the Wel- 
land Canal without discrimination? 

Mr. AIKEN. I think there is a treaty. 
I am not sure which one it is, but I be- 
lieve it is the treaty of 1871. The Wel- 
land Canal, however, is wholly in Can- 
ada, as I understand. 

Mr. TAFT. It is not a boundary 
water. 

Mr. AIKEN, It was built and paid for 
by Canada. 

Mr. TAFT. What I am questioning is 
whether as a result of the St. Lawrence 
undertaking we will ever have free rights 
to the Welland Canal and whether there 
is anything to prevent Canada from im- 
posing tolls on the Welland Canal 
against American vessels without im- 
posing them against Canadian vessels, 

Mr. AIKEN. Yes; there is. I believe 
it is the treaty of 1871. We have per- 
petual rights in the lower St. Law- 
rence, and I am sure the Welland Canal 
also. 

Mr. TAFT. The treaty of 1871 does 
not deal with that. I think the treaty 
of 1871 deals with waters from the point 
where the boundary leaves the river to 
the ocean. 

Mr. AIKEN. Iam sure we have rights 
on the Welland Canal, and Canada would 
have rights on the canal which we pro- 
pose to build on our side of the river. 

Mr. OVERTON and Mr. SHIPSTEAD 
addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Louisiana, 
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Mr, OVERTON. If the Senator from 
Vermont desires to yield more time on his 
side, I yield to him. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, how much 
time have I left? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Vermont has 31 minutes left. 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield up to 10 minutes 
to the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
SHIPSTEAD]. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I 
wonder if the Senator from Vermont and 
the Senator from Minnesota would yield 
to me long enough to bring up the con- 
ference report on the roads bill? 

Mr. AIKEN. I am sorry, but we only 
have about 25 minutes left and we need 
every minute of the time. A vote will be 
taken at 3 o'clock. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Very well. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, in 
addressing the Senate on the pending 
amendment the other day, I said I would 
present to the Senate a record of the 
history of the St. Lawrence seaway and 
power project. That project has a his- 
tory which is recorded, over the past 35 
years, in the reports of engineering 
boards, correspondence between the 
State Department and Canada, and in 
committee hearings and reports in both 
branches of Congress. 

No other project in our history has 
been so thoroughly studied in all its 
phases. Every engineering board and 
every congressional committee which 
has considered the merits of the St. 
Lawrence development over the past 
generation has recommended its con- 
struction. 

In order to summarize the reports 
which have been made and to review 
briefly the steps which led up to the 
March 19, 1841, St. Lawrence agreement 
between the United States and Canada, 
a chronology has been prepared by the 
Power Authority of the State of New 
York which gives valuable background 
and factual information pertinent to the 
pending amendment, This chronology 
includes the principal recommendations 
made to advance the project during the 
administrations of Presidents Wilson, 
Harding, Coolidge, Hoover, and Roose- 
velt, together with similar recommenda- 
tions from Secretaries of State Bryan, 
Hughes, Kellogg, Stimson, and Hull. 

I ask that for the information of the 
Senate the chronology be inserted in the 
body of the Record from page 4 of the 
document through page 15a. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 
HISTORICAL CHRONOLOGY ON THE ST. LAWRENCE 

Prosecr—INCLUDING REFERENCES TO THE 

PRINCIPAL SURVEYS, REPORTS, TREATIES, 

AGREEMENTS, AND LEGISLATION, 1909-44 

January 11, 1909: The Boundary Waters 
Treaty, negotiated by Secretary of State Elihu 
Root for the United States and Ambassador 
James Bryce for Great Britain and the Do- 
minion of Canada, was signed at Washing- 
ton. An earlier treaty, signed in 1871, had 
declared the waters and improved channels 
of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence system open 
on equal terms to navigation by ships of 
both countries. The treaty of 1909 provided 
for the settlement of controversies arising 


out of the use of boundary waters between 
the United States and Canada. It created 
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the International Joint Commission, with 
three members from the United States and 
three from Canada, to investigate and report 
on projects for the further improvement of 
the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence system. It 
also provided that special agreements be- 
tween the two countries, involving the use 
of boundary waters, might be effectuated by 
separate treaties or by concurrent legisla- 
tion. The treaty of 1909 was ratified by the 
United States Senate and proclaimed by 
President Taft on May 13, 1910. 

July 10, 1913: A resolution offered by Sen- 
ator Townsend, of Michigan, requesting Pres- 
ident Wilson to open negotiations for an 
international agreement to provide for 
further improvement of the Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence system for navigation, was unani- 
mously adopted by the United States Senate. 

February 24, 1914: The United States 
under the Wilson administration requested 
reference to the International Joint Com- 
mission, for examination and report, the 
question of developing the Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence system for navigation by ocean- 
going vessels, for hydroelectric power, and 
other purposes, and the practicability of pro- 
viding for construction of the project “by 
concurrent or reciprocal legislation or by 
special agreement.” No further action was 
taken on this request during the First World 
War, 1914-18. 

January 10, 1920: Both Governments 
joined in instructions to the International 
Joint Commission to make a comprehensive 
survey of the project and to prepare plans 
and estimates for the improvement of the 
St. Lawrence River, between Lake Ontario 
and Montreal, for navigation and power pur- 
poses. A joint board of engineers represent- 
ing the United States and Canada was cre- 
ated to assist the Commission in engineering 
phases of the survey. 

January 16, 1922: The International Joint 
Commission unanimously reported, after 
public hearings in both countries, that cf 
the various routes proposed for a deep water- 
way from the interior to the sea, none of- 
fered the advantages, for navigation and 
power, of the St. Lawrence route. The Com- 
mission recommended that engineering plans 
and specifications be prepared and that the 
two Governments enter into an agreement 
by way of a treaty to authorize the project. 

May 17, 1922: In a note to the Dominion 
of Canada, Secretary of State Charles Evans 
Hughes recommended on behalf of the 
United States that the United States and 
Canada “conclude a treaty pledging the two 
Governments to undertake the execution of 
the project on the basis of the recommenda- 
tions submitted by the International Joint 
Commission, or such modifications as might 
be agreed upon.“ Prime Minister Mackenzie 
King requested more time to study the re- 
port of the Commission before entering into 
active negotiations, 

November 17, 1923: Secretary of State 
Hughes renewed the request of the United 
States Government and inquired in a note 
whether the Canadian Government was pre- 
pared to enter into negotiations on the line 
suggested by the United States on May 17, 
1922. 


December 6, 1923: In his first annual mes- 
sage to Congress, President Coolidge recom- 
mended a program for improvement of the 
Colorado and Mississippi Rivers and for “the 
development of the great power and naviga- 
tion project. of the St. Lawrence River, for 
which efforts are now being made to secure 
the necessary treaty with Canada.” Refer- 
ring to the projects included in the program 
in general, the President said: “This is not 
incompatible with economy, for their nature 
does not require so much a public expendi- 
ture as a capital investment which will be 
reproductive * . Upon these projects 
depends much future industrial and agri- 
cultural progress. They represent the pro- 
tection, of large areas from flood, and the 
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addition of a great amount of cheap power 
and cheap freight by use of navigation, chief 
of which is the bringing of oceangoing ships 
to the Great Lakes.” 

February 27, 1924: The United States ac- 
cepted the proposal of the Canadian Govern- 
ment for a further engineering investigation 
of the project and an enlarged Joint Engi- 
neering Board, with three engineers from 
each country, was accordingly created. 

March 14, 1924: President Coolidge ap- 
pointed the St. Lawrence Commission of the 
United States, consisting of six members, 
with Secretary of Commerce Herbert Hoover 
as Chairman. In Canada, a similar body, the 
National Advisory Committee, was set up 
with Hon. G. P. Graham, Minister of Rail- 
ways and Canals, as chairman. 

November 23, 1926: The Joint Engineering 
Board presented a report recommending con- 
struction of the project. The Board differed 
on plans for the power development, the 
United States member favoring a single- 
staged project, with one dam at the foot of 
Barnhart Island, and the Canadian members 
favoring a two-stage project, with two power 
dams in the International Rapids section. 

December 27, 1926: Chairman Hoover pre- 
sented an exhaustive report from the St. Law- 
rence Commission of the United States de- 
claring that “the shipway from the Great 
Lakes to the sea is imperative” for “the future 
development of a vast area in the interior of 
the continent” and “should be constructed 
on the St. Lawrence route.” The report also 
recommended that “development of the 
power resources of the St. Lawrence should 
be undertaken” and that in negotiations with 
Canada “the United States should recognize 
the proper relations of New York to power de- 
velopment in the international section.” 

January 29, 1927: The United States De- 
partment of Commerce published a report 
prepared by the Transportation Division, 
based on a study of navigation phases of the 
St. Lawrence project. A saving of from 36.4 
percent to 54.5 percent in combination grain 
rates from Duluth to Liverpool was estimated 
in the report. 

April 13, 1927: In a note to the Canadian 
Minister at Washington, Secretary of State 
Frank B. Kellogg declared that “the Govern- 
ment of the United States adopts the recom- 
mendations of the St. Lawrence Commission.” 
The note stated that the United States Gov- 
ernment took the position “that the neces- 
sary increase in railway rates due to the war, 
and the modern practices respecting the 
generation and transmission of hydroelectric 
power, have increased the importance and 
practicability of early development” and that 
“there only remains to be effected an under- 
standing as to the methods and means for 
its earliest accomplishment.” 

July 12, 1927: Prime Minister Mackenzie 
King replied that the Canadian Government 
would discuss the proposals contained in the 
note from the United States Secretary of 
State after receiving a report from the Cana- 
dian National Advisory Committee and fur- 
ther findings of the Joint Engineering Board. 

July 30, 1927: The Joint Engineering Board 

recommended construction of the proj- 
ect, submitting an alternative compromise 
plan for a two-stage project in the Interna- 
tional Rapids Section. 

January 11, 1928: The Canadian National 
Advisory Committee made its report, concur- 
ring in the finding of the Joint Engineering 
Board that the project was feasible, and pro- 
posing that works to be constructed in the 
International Rapids section should provide 
a minimum depth of 27 feet. 

March 12, 1928: The Secretary of State, 
replying to a note from the Canadian Min- 
ister, dated January 31, 1928, declared that 
the United States regarded “as an acceptable 
basis of negotiation” the Canadian proposals 
that the prosecution of the improvement of 
the St. Lawrence waterway be based on the 
undertaking by the United States of the 
deepening of the necessary channels through 
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the interconnecting waters of the Great 
Lakes and the improvement of the inter- 
national section of the St. Lawrence both 
for navigation and for power; and the under- 
taking by Canada of the construction of the 
waterway in the sections wholly Canadian, 
that is, the Welland Canal and the works in 
the St. Lawrence below the international 
boundary. 

March 29, 1930: The St. Lawrence Power 
Development Commission was created by an 
act of the New York Legislature, chapter 207, 
laws of New York, 1930. The act directed 
the Governor to appoint a commission to 
study and report plans for the development 
of St. Lawrence power and declared in sec- 
tion 1 that “the natural water-power sites 
in, upon, or adjacent to the St. Lawrence 
River owned or controlled by the people of 
the State or which may hereafter be recov- 
ered by them or come within their ownership 
and control, shall remain inalienable to, and 
ownership and control shall remain always 
vested in the people of the State.” 

January 15, 1931: The St. Lawrence Power 
Development Commission submitted its re- 
port and recommendations to the Governor 
and the legislature. The Commission rec- 
ommended that a public power authority, 
to be known as the Power Authority of the 
State of New York, be created and that this 
body be authorized to proceed with the im- 
provement of the International Rapids sec- 
tion, in cooperation with public agencies of 
the United States and Canada, with all neces- 
sary reservations of the State’s rights in the 
power development on the New York side of 
the St. Lawrence River. The report was ac- 
companied by the findings of the Commis- 
sion’s advisory board of engineers, recom- 
mending construction of the project, with a 
single-stage plan for the power development. 

April 27, 1931: The New York Legislature, 
without a dissenting vote, enacted the Power 
Authority Act, chapter 772, Laws of New York, 
1931. 

This act, for the first time, authorized full 
development of the International Rapids 
section of the St. Lawrence River on the part 
of the State of New York, and created the 
first power authority set up in the United 
States, by State or Federal Government. 

The authority was authorized and directed 
to proceed with the development of the St. 
Lawrence, to market hydroelectricity at the 
lowest possible cost to consumers, and to con- 
serve the power resources of the State in this 
section of the river under the inalienable 
ownership of the people. 

The act directed the trustees to cooper- 
ate with the appropriate agencies and officials 
of the United States to the end that any 
project undertaken on behalf of the State 
shall be consistent with and in aid of the 
plans of the United States for the improve- 
ment of commerce and navigation along the 
St. Lawrence River, and shall be so planned 
and constructed as to be adaptable to the 
plans of the United States therefor, so that 
the necessary channels, lock, canals, and 
other navigational facilities may be con- 
structed and installed by the United States 
in; through, and as part of the said project. 

The legislature also directed the power 
authority to apply to Congress for legisla- 
tion, or take such other action in the 
premises as it may deem necessary or ad- 
visable, in the furtherance of the project and 
for the protection of its rights and those of 
the State, 

October 7, 1931: The Canadian Govern- 
ment, in a note to the Secretary of State, de- 
clared its readiness to enter into negotia- 
tions for a treaty to provide for construction 
of the St. Lawrence project for navigation 
and power purposes. The negotiations were 
initiated in conferences at Washington on 
November 14, 1931, and continued at intervals 
over the next 8 months, 

April 9, 1932: The joint board of engineers 
concluded a series of six engineering con- 
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ferences initiated in December 1931 and in 
its final report recommended a modified two- 
stage plan for the development in the Inter- 
national Rapids section. 

July 9, 1932: In a telegram to President 
Hoover, Governor Roosevelt urged early agree- 
ment upon the question of allocation of the 
costs to be assumed by the State of New York 
in connection with the St. Lawrence project. 
“I am sure that you agree with me,” the 
Governor wrote, “that prompt and speedy set- 
tlement of this only question remaining un- 
settled is a matter of vital necessity. * * * 
This great project involves two objectives 
of equal importance and cannot in public 
justice accomplish one without the other. 
I am deeply interested in the immediate 
construction of the deep waterway as well 
as in the development of abundant and 
cheap power. The State of New York not only 
owns this potential power but seeks, through 
a State agency, to make it available to mil- 
lions of people at reasonable cost. 
Determination of the share of the total cost 
of construction to be paid for by this State 
is a present factor which should not be rele- 
gated to later negotiations. * * * With 
such an agreement between the Federal ad- 
ministration and the State of New York, it 
would be my hope that it would be pos- 
sible to submit a treaty to the Senate for 
immediate and, I hope, favorable action.” 

July 18, 1932: The Great Lakes-St. Law- 
rence Waterway Treaty was signed at Wash- 
ington by the Secretary of State on behalf 
of the United States and the Minister to the 
United States on behalf of the Dominion of 
Canada. In a public statement accompany- 
ing the announcement of the signing of the 
treaty, President Hoover said: The signing 
of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Waterway 
Treaty marks another step forward in this 
the greatest internal improvement yet under- 
taken on the North American Conti- 
nent. è It provides for the con- 
struction of a 27-foot waterway from the 
sea to all Canadian and American points 
on the Great Lakes. Such a depth will admit 
practically 90 percent of ocean shipping 
of the world to our lake cities in the States 
of New York, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Illi- 
nois, Wisconsin, and Minnesota. Its influ- 
ence in cheapening transportation of over- 
seas goods will stretch widely into the in- 
terior from these points. Its completion will 
have a profoundly favorable effect upon the 
development of agriculture and industry 
throughout the Midwest. The large by- 
product of power will benefit the North- 
east. * * * Normal growth of traffic in 
the Nation will far more than compensate 
for any diversions from American railways 
and other American port facilities. The eco- 
nomic gains from improved transportation 
have always benefited the whole people.” 
The President said in his statement that he 
had referred to the War Department the 
question of whether the treaty provided for 
a sufficient diversion of water from Lake 
Michigan to meet the needs of the waterway 
from Chicago to the Mississippi River, and 
made public the reply of Maj. Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur, Acting Secretary of War: “I am 
glad to confirm that the provision in the 
treaty does provide the necessary diversion 
for this purpose.” 

July 30, 1932: Under a resolution adopted 
by the United States Senate before taking 
its summer recess, Chairman William E. 
Borah, of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, appointed a subcommittee to conduct 
public hearings on the project. Representa- 
tives of the State Department, the War 
Department, and other agencies of the Fed- 
eral administration appeared with repre- 
sentatives of the power authority and public 
agencies of other States in support of the 
project at public hearings held in November- 
December 1932. i 

January 31, 1933: Upon the recommenda- 
tion of the power authority, and with the 
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approval of the State Department and the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, representa- 
tives of the Power Authority and the Corps 
of Engineers, United States Army, met for 
the purpose of agreeing upon a formula for 
the allocation of costs to be assumed by 
the Power Authority in connection with 
the power development in the International 
Rapids section. 

February 7, 1933: A Federal-State accord 
on the allocation of costs, recognizing the 
right of the State of New York to the owner- 
ship and operation of the power develop- 
ment, was agreed to at a conference of the 
Power Authority and the Corps of Engineers 
and jointly recommended for favorable ac- 
tion by Congress. 

February 22, 1933: The Committee on 
Foreign Relations, by a vote of 15 to 5, 
favorably reported the Great Lakes-St. Law- 
rence Waterway Treaty to the United States 
Senate and upon the recommendation of the 
State Department and the War Department, 
approved the proposed Federal-State accord. 

April 26, 1933: The United States House of 
Representatives adopted a joint resolution, 
H. J. Res, 157, favorably reported by the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce after public hearings, confirming the 
accord recommended by the Power Author- 
ity and the Corps of Engineers on February 
7, 1933. The accord and the joint resolution 
fixed a ceiling of $89,726,000 on costs of 
construction to be assumed by the Power 
Authority on behalf of the State to be as- 
sumed by the Power Authority on behalf of 
the State for the self-liquidating power de- 
velopment. The Senate on June 9 voted 
against including the terms of the joint 
resolution as an amendment to the then 
pending national recovery bill and ad- 
journed for the summer recess without re- 
ferring the resolution to a committee or 
taking further action under its regular pro- 
cedure. 

September 14, 1933: An interdepartmental 
board was created to submit up-to-date 
reports on economic phases of the St. Law- 
rence project. Independent surveys were 
conducted over the next 4 months by the 
War Department, the Department of Com- 
merce, the Federal Power Commission, and 
the Power Authority, 

January 10, 1934: In a report submitted to 
Congress (Doc. No. 116, 73d Cong., 2d sess.) 
the Interdepartmental Board recom- 
mended “that the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
project for power and navigation should be 
undertaken without delay. The navigation 
project is comparable in economic value and 
importance to the Panama Canal. It is com- 
bined with the development of the largest 
and cheapest block of hydroelectric power 
available in North America * . Its com- 
pletion will unquestionably confer important 
national benefits and stimulate the future 
growth and development of the United 
States.” In a message accompanying a sum- 
mary of the report, President Roosevelt 
recommended ratification of the St. Lawrence 
Treaty negotiated under the preceding Fed- 
eral administration and submitted to the 
Senate January 19, 1933, by President Hoover. 

March 14, 1934: By a division of 49 to 43, 
including pairs, a majority of the United 
States Senate approved the St. Lawrence 
Treaty but, lacking the required two-thirds 
majority, the treaty failed of ratification. 
The State Department and Chairman Pitt- 
man, of the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
announced that negotiations to revise the 
treaty would be resumed with Canada and 
that the treaty would be resubmitted at an 
early session of the Senate. 

May 28, 1938: In a note to the Canadian 
Minister, Secretary of State Cordell Hull sub- 
mitted a draft of a proposed revision of the 
1932 treaty which had been under discussion 
between United States and Canadian Gov- 
ernments at intervals since November 1936. 
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“The United States would immediately un- 
dertake the development of the International 
Rapids section of the St. Lawrence River, in 
accordance with the provisions of the 
treaty,” Secretary Hull wrote, “and would 
complete all proposed works except the 
Canadian powerhouse superstructures and 
their equipment . The State of New 
York would be able to proceed immediately 
with the development of the 1,100,000 horse- 
power of cheap hydroelectric power which 
constitutes the American share of the power 
available * * *, This additional power 
supply at a cost of less than $8 per horse- 
power-year would thus be assured to meet 
its future market requirements.” 

September 10, 1940: Upon being advised 
that the Federal administration had no 
plans for active resumption of negotiations 
with Canada on the St. Lawrence project, 
the Power Authority submitted proposals for 
the immediate preparation of plans and 
specifications for that part of the project lo- 
cated in the International Rapids section of 
the St. Lawrence River. 

The power authority proposed that the 
power development should be expedited as 
an aid to the national defense in both coun- 
tries and that a small engineering board 
should be created for this purpose, consist- 
ing of representatives of the power authority, 
the Hydro-Electric Power Commission of On- 
tario, the Corps of Engineers, United States 
Army, and the corresponding engineering 
agency of the Dominion of Canada. The 
board, as proposed by the power authority, 
was expanded by the United States and Ca- 
nadian Governments to include other agen- 
cies of the two countries. A total of $1,350,- 
000 was alloted to the Corps of Engineers, 
United States Army, to complete preliminary 
engineering work in the International Rapids 
section and to prepare plans and specifica- 
tions. 

January 8, 1941: In a joint meeting held 
at Ottawa, Canada, the United States and 
Canadian’ committees on the St. Lawrence 
project adopted a report recommending im- 
mediate initiation of the project in the In- 
ternational Rapids section. The committees 
also approved the engineering report, signed 
by representatives of the Corps of Engineers, 
United States Army, and the General Engi- 
neering Branch, Department of Transport, 
Dominion of Canada, recommending a con- 
trolled single-stage project as “the best from 
an engineering and economic point of view, 
bearing in mind the requirements of navi- 
gation and power and the protection of down- 
river interests.” 

March 19, 1941: The United States and 
Canada signed at Ottawa an agreement, sub- 
ject to approval by concurrent legislation, 
providing for construction of the works in 
the International Rapids section and for 
completion of the navigation improvements 
in other sections of the Great Lakes-St. Law- 
rence system by 1948. The agreement in- 
corporated many of the features of the draft 
treaty of July 18, 1932, Preceding the sign- 
ing of the agreement on March 19, 1941, the 
Dominion of Canada and the Province of 
Ontario entered into a collateral arrange- 
ment renewing their 1932 accord, under which 
the Hydro-Electric Power Commission of the 
Province was given the right of ownership 
and operation of the power project on the 
Canadian side of the river, upon payment 
of an allocated share of the construction 
costs, estimated in 1941 at $90,000,000. 

May 21, 1941: Following conferences be- 
tween the power authority and the Corps of 
Engineers, agreement was reached, subject to 
the approval of Congress and the legislature, 
on a formula of cost allocation derived from 
the 1933 Federal-State accord, establishing 
a “ceiling” of $93,375,000 on costs to be as- 
sumed by the power authority and to be re- 
imbursed to the Federal Government over a 
period of 50 years, with interest, from the 
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operation of the self-liquidating power proj- 
ect in New York. 

June 2, 1941: Chairman JosepH J. MANS- 
FIELD, of the House Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors, introduced a bil (H. R. 4927) to con- 
firm the agreement of March 19, 1941, and 
providing for the allocation of costs recom- 
mended by the power authority and the 
Corps of Engineers on May 21, 1941. 

August 8, 1941: The St. Lawrence project 
authorized by the Mansfield bill was approved 
at a meeting of the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors by a vote of 17 to 8. 

June 17-August 6, 1941: Public hearings 
were held a. intervals over this period bv the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors, compris- 
ing one of the most exhaustive investigations 
ever conducted by the committee on a river- 
development project. (See published hear- 
ings, 2 vols., 2284 pp., 1st sess., 77th Cong.) 

In addition to hearing testimony from 
more than 100 witnesses, the committee made 
an inspection trip, visiting the sites of all 
proposed works on the St. Lawrence River 
between the outlet of Lake Ontario and 
Montreal. 

Among public officers and agencies of the 
Federal and State Governments heard by the 
committee, or who filed statements recom- 
mending the project and the pending bill, 
were: Secretaries of State, War, Navy, Agri- 
culture, and Commerce; Chairman, United 
States Maritime Commission; Acting Chief 
of Engineers, Corps of Engineers, United 
States Army; Chairman, Federal Power Com- 
mission; Director-General, Office of Produc- 
tion Management; Administrator, Rural Elec- 
trification Administration; Administrator, 
Federal Works Agency; Chairman, Board of 
Directors, Federal Deposit Insurance Corpo- 
ration; Governors of New York, New Jersey, 
Michigan, Montana, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
North Dakota, and the Power Authority of 
the State of New York. 

The committee heard testimony or received 
statements in opposition to the project from 
State officials as follows; Governors of Ala- 
bama, Louisiana, and Oklahoma; the Niagara 
gs Planning Board of the State of New 

ork. 

In the course of the hearings, the Secretary 
of Commerce presented to the committee, 
with his approval of their findings and con- 
clusions, a series of reports prepared by the 
St. Lawrence Survey, Department of Com- 
merce, after a 2-year study of economic 
phases of the proposed seaway and power 
development. These reports were published 
by the Department as follows: 

THE ST. LAWRENCE SURVEY 

Part I. History of the St. Lawrence Project, 
December 20, 1940. 

Part II. Shipping Services on the St. Law- 
rence River, December 20, 1940. 

Part III. Potential Traffic on the St. Law- 
rence Seaway, July 14, 1941. 

Part IV. The Effect of the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way Upon Existing Harbors, December 20, 
1940. 

Part V. The St. Lawrence Seaway and Fu- 
ture Transportation Requirements, February 
25, 1941. 

Part VI. The Economic Effects of the St. 
Lawrence Power Project, December 24, 1940, 

Part VII. Summary Report of the St. Law- 
rence Seaway, Including the National De- 
fense Aspects of the St. Lawrence Project, 
November 3, 1941. 

November 21, 1941: Chairman MANSFIELD 
favorably reported the bill to the House on 
behalf of the Committee on Rivers and Har- 
bors. With the entz.nce of the United States 
into the war in December 1941, action on 
this and other measures reported by the com- 
mittee was deferred. 

March 4, 1942: A bill authorizing the St. 
Lawrence project, identical in terms with the 
bill reported by the committee November 21, 
1941, was introduced in the House by Rep- 
resentative GEORGE A. DONDERO, Michigan 
(H. R. 6724). 
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October 10, 1942: At a press conference at 
Watertown, N. Y., Thomas E. Dewey declared 
that he “strongly advocated the development 
of the power resources of the State by gov- 
ernment” and reiterated earlier public state- 
ments endorsing the St. Lawrence seaway 
and power project, which he said “clearly in- 
dicated approval of the entire St. Lawrence 
project.“ Commenting editorially upon the 
statement of Mr. Dewey, the Watertown 
Times said: 

“He stands upon the statement he made 
March 27, 1940. At that time he said: ‘I 
favor the St. Lawrence seaway and always 
have.’” 

March 23, 1943: Three identical bills were 
reintroduced at the first session of the Sev- 
enty-eighth Congress by Representative 
Francis D. CULKIN, New York (H. R. 2278), 
Representative WILLIAM A. Prrrencer, Min- 
nesota (H. R. 2280); Representative THAD 
F. WASIELEWSKI, Wisconsin (H. R. 2284). 

September 28, 1943: United States Senator 
Grorce D. ArKen, of Vermont, introduced in 
the Senate the St. Lawrence project bill, S. 
1385, identical in terms with the bills previ- 
ously offered in the House. The Aiken bill 
was referred to the Committee on Commerce 
of the Senate, for public hearings in 1944 be- 
fore a subcommittee appointed in November 
1943. 

March 15-16, 1944: By unanimous vote the 
Senate and the Assembly of the New York 
Legislature adopted the Graves-Daniels reso- 
lution placing the State of New York on rec- 
ord in favor of prompt measures “to provide 
for the development of the power resources 
of the St. Lawrence River, under the inalien- 
able ownership of the people.” The resolu- 
tion recites the facts that “there is an ever- 
increasing need in the State of New York 
for cheap hydroelectric power;” that “the 
State of New York has no cheap hydroelectric 
power to offer to any new industry” or to 
4,000,000 small commercial, rural, and do- 
mestic consumers; and that “already the lack 
of this cheap power has sent countless in- 
dustries elsewhere.” Accordingly, the reso- 
lution declares it is the sense of the legisla- 
ture that “prompt measures should be taken 
to provide for development of the power re- 
sources of the St. Lawrence River with ade- 
quate provisions to safeguard the rights and 
interests of the people of the State of New 
York in these resources under the inalienable 
ownership of the people.” 

March 22, 1944: Senator Grorce D. AIKEN, 
of Vermont, presented for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp in the United States Senate the full 
text of the resolution. As the author of the 
pending bill (S. 1385) to authorize the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway and power project, 
as a post-war measure, Senator AIKEN also 
presented a statement from the joint authors 
of the New York resolution, in which they 
declared that the “true intent and effect” 
of its adoption was to place the State of New 
York on record in favor of the St. Lawrence 
development, and “to advance New York’s 
power project as provided for under the terms 
of the pending congressional legislation.” 
ee FORE Recorp, March 22, pp. 2876- 

-) 

(For detailed chronologies of the status of 
the St. Lawrence project during the ealendar 
years 1942 and 1943, see section V, Twelfth 
Annual Report of the Power Authority and 
section IV, Thirteenth Annual Report. The 
latter includes statements by the Premier of 
Ontario and the Chairman of the Hydroelec- 
tric Power Commission of the Province, issued 
late in 1943 and early in 1944, recommending 
joint action by Ontario and New York to 
complete the project in the International 
3 section as a needed post-war develop- 
ment. 


Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, there 
has been a great deal said about treaties 
and executive or international agree- 
ments. I shall not take the time to dis- 
cuss that question now, because the time 
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is too short, but I have some documents 
here that bear upon the subject and 
which are interesting. I think it is ad- 
mitted that John Bassett Moore has as 
high standing as an authority on inter- 
national law as any man in the United 
States. In 1905 he wrote an exhaustive 
article on the question of treaties and 
executive agreements, which was pub- 
lished in Political Science Quarterly, in 
volume XX, September 1905. This great 
authority, in thoroughly expounding 
various theories about treaties and in- 
ternational agreements, finally comes to 
the conclusion that the line of demarka- 
tion between the two is so indefinite that 
it is hard even for him to determine 
what is really a treaty and what is an 
international agreement as such. Of 
course, he calls attention to the fact that 

a treaty must be ratified by two-thirds of 

the Senate, while a so-called interna- 

tional agreement has been approved by 

a majority vote of the Congress. 

There are many questions involved in 
definitions that I shall not take the time 
to go into this afternoon, but it is de- 
plorable that the line of demarkation is 
so indefinite and that so much fog has 
pervaded the question through years of 
constant practice and despite apparently 
plain provisions of the Constitution. 
The practice of negotiating executive or 
international agreements which has 
grown up and been acquiesced in has 
become a confusing practice. This hap- 
hazard method should be clarified. 

As to this particular agreement, con- 
siderable correspondence was conducted 
between the Government of the United 
States and the Government of Canada 
as to whether or not this should be a 
treaty or an agreement, and if it was an 
international agreement whether it could 
be governing in law on both Canada and 
the United States. I have some of that 
correspondence with the Canadian Gov- 
ernment and the State Department in 
this official document, Legal Opinions, 
Summary of Outstanding Features of 
Correspondence and Documents Relating 
to the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Basin 
Development. The legal opinion on the 
question of this agreement is written by 
J. E. Read, legal adviser of the Canadian 
Department of External Affairs. Mr. 
Read’s legal opinion is based upon a care- 
ful study, and is to the effect that this 
agreement with the Government of the 
United States, if agreed to by both coun- 
tries, will be binding in law both on Can- 
ada and the United States. I ask that 
Mr. Read’s opinion be printed in the 
Recerp following my remarks, as well as 
the article by John Bassett Moore, to 
which I have already referred. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The matters referred to are as follows: 
[Correspondence and documents relating to 

the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Basin devel- 

opment] 

Great Lakes-St. LAWRENCE BASIN DEVELOP- 
MENT—PROCEDURE BY AGREEMENT BASED 
Upon THE LEGISLATIVE AUTHORITY OF CON- 
GRESS 

(Memorandum by the legal adviser of the 
Department of External Affairs, March 12, 
1941.) 

1. In the course of negotiation of the ar- 
rangements with the United States for the 
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development of navigation and power in the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Basin, the question 
has arisen whether such arrangements should 
be embodied in a treaty, or in an agreement 
based upon the legislative authority of Con- 
gress. 


2. The United States Government has 
taken the position that it was desirable that 
procedure by agreement should be adopted, 
rather than procedure by treaty. The United 
States representatives have urged that such 
a course would be justified by the provisions 
of the Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909. Fur- 
ther, they have urged that, apart from the 
Boundary Waters Treaty, procedure by agree- 
ment could be justified on the basis of the 
constitutional law of the United States and 
international law and practice. 

8. The following points need to be ex- 
amined: 


(a) Whether procedure by concurrent legis- 
lation or by agreement could be supported by 
the authority of the provisions of the Bound- 
ary Waters Treaty. 

(b) Whether, apart from the Boundary 
Waters Treaty, procedure by agreement might 
be justified. This point would divide itself 
into two subordinate questions: 

(i) Whether an agreement, based upon 
the legislative authority of Congress, would 
give rise to a valid obligation, recognized by 
the courts of the United States; 

(ii) Whether such agreement would create 
an obligation recognized in international law 
and cognizable by international tribunals. 

(c) Whether an arrangement, based upon 
the legislative authority of Congress, would 
give rise to an obligation that would be as 
effective from the international point of view 
as an arrangement based upon treaty. 

4. The first point is whether procedure by 
concurrent legislation or by agreement could 
be supported by the authority of the pro- 
visions of the Boundary Waters Treaty. 
Article XIII provides: 


“ARTICLE XIII 


“In all cases where special agreements be- 
tween the high contracting parties hereto are 
referred to in the foregoing articles. such 
agreements are understood and intended to 
include not only direct agreements between 
the high contracting parties but also any 
mutual arrangement between the United 
States and the Dominion of Canada expressly 
by concurrent or reciprocal legislation on 
the part of Congress and the Parliament of 
the Dominion.” 

There are two articles which refer to “Spe- 
cial Agreement.” Article III provides: 

“ARTICLE IIT 

“It is agreed that, in addition to the uses, 
obstructions, and diversions heretofore per- 
mitted or hereafter provided for by special 
agreement between the parties hereto, no 
further or other uses or obstructions or 
diversions, whether temporary or permanent, 
of boundary waters on either side of the line, 
affecting the natural level or flow of boundary 
waters on the other side of the iine, shall 
be made except by authority of the United 
States or the Dominion of Canada within 
their respective jurisdictions and with the 
approval, as hereinafter provided, of a joint 
commission, to be known as the Interna- 
tional Joint Commission.” 

Article IV provides: 

“ARTICLE IV 

“The high contracting parties agree that, 
except in cases provided for by special agree- 
ment between them, they will not permit the 
construction or maintenance on their re- 
spective sides of the boundary of any reme- 
dial or protective works or any dams or 
other obstructions in waters flowing from 
boundary waters or in waters at a lower level 
than the boundary in rivers flowing across 
the boundary, the effect of which is to raise 
the naturai level of waters on the other side 
of the boundary unless the construction or 
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maintenance thereof is approved by the afore- 
said International Joint Commission.” 

It will be observed that in both of these 
instances the provisions with regard to spe- 
cial agreements are in the nature of excep- 
tions from the general operation of the arti- 
cles, in requiring certain types of works to 
be submitted for the approval of the Inter- 
national Joint Commission. They do not, 
in themselves enable developments to be 
undertaken by special agreement, they mere- 
ly except cases covered by special agreement 
from the requirement of approval by the 
Commission. 

It has been contended that article XIII 
should be construed as authorizing arrange- 
ments for the development of boundary wa- 
ters to be effected by special agreements. 

The objections to this contention are as 
follows: 

(a) It is contrary to the position taken by 
the Governments over a period of 30 years; 

(b) In other cases, in which it has ap- 
peared to be desirable to work out arrange- 
ments for the development of boundary wa- 
ters, independent conventional arrangements 
have been adopted; e. g., the Lake of the 
Woods Convention, the Rainy Lake Water- 
shed Convention, and the Niagara Conven- 
tion of 1929. The Governments have as- 
sumed that it would not be possible to carry 
out these arrangements by special agree- 
ment under article XIII; 

(c) It is difficult to justify the argument 
on the basis of the wordin of the Boundary 
Waters Treaty. Article XIII does not lend 
itself to a construction that would make it 
an enabling article. The straightforward 
and simple meaning, that one is bound to 
attribute to this article, is that the special 
agreements under articles III and IV do not 
need to be treaties sanctioned by the Sen- 
ate. They may be direct agreements be- 
tween the high contracting parties or mutual 
arrangements expressed by concurrent or re- 
ciprocal legislation. It seems to be clear that 
this article cannot be interpreted es enabling 
a special agreement to be made in such a 
manner as to endow the agreement with ele- 
ments of validity drawn from the Boundary 
Waters Treaty. It can only be interpreted as 
enabling a special agreement to except spe- 
cific works from the requirements of articles 
III and IV. 

5. The second point is whether, apart 
from the Boundary Waters Treaty procedure 
by agreement might be justified. This would 
depend upon two questions: 

(i) Whether such an agreement would 
give rise to a valid legal obligation which 
would be recognized by the courts of the 
United States; 

(ii) Whether such an agreement would 
create an obligation recognized in interna- 
tional law and cognizable by international 
tribunals. 

The question as to whether an agreement 
based upon the legislative authority of Con- 
gress would give rise to a valid obligation is 
one that would depend primarily upon the 
constitutional law of the United States. It 
is one upon which it is not possible for a 
Canadian lawyer to speak with confidence 
and it is necessary to rely upon the formal 
opinion submitted by the advisers of the 
United States Government in legal mat- 
ters. 

This would not be an ordinary case of 
reliance upon a legal opinion. It is more 
than that. It is understood that the United 
States authorities will place upon record in 
a formal manner opinions by the legal ad- 
viser of the Department of State and by the 
Attorney General of the United States to the 
effect that an agreement based upon con- 
gressional legislation would give rise to a 
valid obligation, binding upon the United 
States as respecting Canada. It would be 
impossible for the Government of the United 
States, after following such a course, to main- 
tain successfully, either in diplomatic ne- 
gotiation or before an international tribunal, 
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that such an agreement had no legal validity. 
International tribunals are accustomed to 
recognize as an important source of law the 
formal opinions submitted by persons in the 
position of the legal adviser of the State 
Department or of the Attorney General. One 
could have complete confidence that an in- 
ternational tribunal seized of a dispute of 
this character would decide that such an 
agreement created a legal obligation of which 
it could properly take cognizance. 

Notwithstanding the difficulty in pro- 
nouncing upon a question of this sort, close- 
ly related to the constitutional law of the 
United States, it is submitted: 

(a) That an agreement based upon the 
legislative authority of Congress would give 
rise to a valid obligation, recognized by the 
courts of the United States; 

(b) That is would not be possible for the 
Government of the United States, either in 
diplomatic negotiation or in the course of 
arbitration before an international tribunal, 
successfully to challenge the validity of such 
an agreement as creating an obligation rec- 
ognized in international law and cognizable 
by international tribunals. 

6. The third point is whether an arrange- 
ment of this sort, based upon legislation au- 
thorized by Congress, would give rise to an 
obligation that would be as effective from 
the international point of view as an arrange- 
ment based upon a treaty. 

An agreement of this sort must be tested 
from various points of view. A contractual 
arrangement concerning the Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence system should satisfy certain tests. 

There should be a good prospect of its being 
carried to completion by the high contracting 
parties. 

After completion, there should be a cer- 
tainty that the high contracting parties would 
live up to its terms. : 

Assuming that an arrangement was con- 
cluded, it would take from 4 to 6 years for 
completion. Progress would depend on con- 
tinued governmental interest and upon con- 
tinued annual votes by Parliament and Con- 
gress. The only thing that could prevent 
completion would be abandonment by one 


or both of the Governments or failure on the 


part of Parliament or Congress or both to vote 
the necessary money. 

From this point of view, there can be no 
doubt that procedure by legislation would be 
as satisfactory as procedure by treaty. In- 
deed, there would be certain advantages as 
compared with the other procedure. Ap- 
proval by legislation would commit both the 
Senate and House of Representatives to the 
policy of making the annual appropriations 
which would be needed to complete the work. 
It would be of some advantage to have had 
the House of Representatives actively take re- 
sponsibility for the approval of a measure 
which would require that House to vote vast 
sums of money from year to year over a pe- 
riod of from 4 to 6 years. 

After completion, it is important that the 
high contracting parties should live up to the 
terms of the arrangement. From this point 
of view it might be contended that authori- 
ties in the United States would be inclined 
to give more weight to a treaty than to a 
legislative pact. It should not be overlooked 
that a treaty could be overridden by in- 
consistent legislation in the United States 
just as a legislative pact could be overcome 
by the repeal of the legislation which in- 
vested it with authority. It should also be 
borne in mind that the precedents, in which 
this procedure has been used, extend over 
many generations and that there has been no 
instance in which an arrangement based upon 
agreement and legislation has been ques- 
tioned by any government in the United 
States. Bearing in mind these factors, there 
can be no doubt that the two countries con- 
cerned would live up to the terms of an ar- 
rangement based upon a legislative pact and 
it could be safely assumed that such an ar- 
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rangement would be as permanent as one 
based upon a treaty. 

In considering this problem, it is necessary 
to go behind the screen of legalism and to 
examine fundamental aspects of the problem. 
The strength of a St. Lawrence pact would 
not lie in legalistic concepts. It would lie in 
the fact that a state of affairs had been 
brought about which could only work on the 
basis of both countries loyally carrying out 
their undertakings. Upon completion, there 
would be a dam at Cornwall and one near 
Iroquois Point. There would be locks at both 
places on the United States side. In theory, 
it might be possible to argue that it would 
be open to the United States to close these 
locks to Canadian shipping. It would be 
equally possible to argue that it would be 
open to Canada to close the locks at Beau- 
harnois, Lachine, and the Welland. Naviga- 
tion would then be impossible to both coun- 
tries (excepting, of course, the 14 feet naviga- 
tion on the Canadian side which would not be 
affected). 

Again, in theory, it would be possible to 
argue that the United States could blow up 
the Cornwall dam and thus destroy the power 
on the Canadian side. The power on the 
New York side would be destroyed by the 
same act. 

These are theoretical speculations. In 
reality, a situation would be brought about 
in which the facts would compel both the 
Governments to carry out an agreement upon 
which the welfare of the people in the two 
countries was dependent. No government 
would dare to contravene the pact. There is 
no way in which the Canadian Government 
could contravene the pact without causing 
as much disadvantage to Canadians as to 
interests in the United States, In the same 
way Congress could not repeal the legislation 
authorizing the agreement without causing 
as much disadvantage to United States in- 
terests as to Canadian. Further, Congress 
could not in this manner gain any advantage 
whatsoever for United States interests. 

7. The foregoing considerations lead to the 
following conclusions: 

(a) Procedure by concurrent legislation or 
by agreement could not be supported by the 
authority of the provisions of the Boundary 
Waters Treaty. 

(b) Apart from that treaty, an agreement 
based upon the legislative authority of Con- 
gress would give rise to a valid obligation 
which would be recognized by the courts of 
the United States. Further, it would not be 
possible for the Government of the United 
States, either in diplomatic negotiations, or 
in the course of arbitration before an inter- 
national tribunal, successfully to challenge 
the validity of such an agreement. 

(c) An agreement based upon legislation 
would give rise to an obligation that would 
in fact be as effective from the international 
point of view as an arrangement based upon 
treaty. 

J. E. READ, 
Legal Adviser of the 
Department of External Afairs. 
[From Political Science Quarterly for 
September 1905] 


‘TREATIES AND EXECUTIVE AGREEMENTS 


1. QUESTION AS TO GENERAL ARBITRATION 
TREATIES 

During November and December 1904, and 
January 1905, there were signed at Washing- 
ton by Mr. Hay, on the part of the United 
States, and by the ministers of various other 
countries, 10 general treaties of arbitration. 
The treaties first concluded were those with 
France and Switzerland, which were signed 
on November 1, 1904. Then came treaties in 
the order of date with Portugal, Great Brit- 
ain, Italy, Spain, Austria-Hungary, Mexico, 
and Sweden and Norway, that with Sweden 
and Norway being signed on January 20, 
1905. All these agreements were duly sub- 
mitted to the Senate. A similar treaty was 
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afterward signed with Japan but, in view of 
the differences which had arisen as to the 
instruments previously negotiated, it was 
not transmitted to the Senate. 

All the treaties above mentioned were based 
upon the same model, namely, a treaty of 
arbitration between Great Britain and 
France, which was concluded at London, on 
October 14, 1903, The signing of this treaty 
was followed by the conclusion of numerous 
conventions between other European powers 
in precisely similar terms. The treaties 
signed by Mr. Hay varied from them only in 
the formal parts, the language defining the 
questions to be arbitrated and the mode of 
procedure being precisely the same. 

The substantive clauses of the American 
treaties, like those of the European treaties, 
were embraced in two articles. Of these, the 
first reads as follows: 

Differences which may arise of a legal na- 
ture, or relating to the interpretation of 
treaties existing between the two contract- 
ing parties, and which it may not have been 
possible to settle by diplomacy, shall be re- 
ferred to the permanent court of arbitra- 
tion established at The Hague by the con- 
vention of the 29th July 1899, provided, nev- 
ertheless, that they do not affect the vital 
interests, the independence or the honor of 
the two contracting states, and do not con- 
cern the interests of third parties. 

The second article reads thus: 

In each individual case the. high con- 
tracting parties, before appealing to the 
permanent court of arbitration, shall con- 
clude a special agreement defining clearly 
the matter in dispute and the scope of the 
powers of the arbitrators, and fixing the 
periods for the formation of the arbitral 
tribunal and the several stages of the pro- 
cedure. 

While the treaties were pending before the 
Senate, various questions were raised as to 
their probable effect. It was suggested, 
among other things, that they might re- 
quire the United States to submit to arbi- 
tration claims against some of the indi- 
vidual States of the Union, on account of 
repudiated or unpaid debts. In order to 
obviate this apprehension, the President ad- 
dressed a letter to Senator Cullom, chair- 
man of the Foreign Relations Committee of 
the Senate, setting forth his views as to the 
madmissſibility of such claims and giving an 
assurance that during his administration 
they would not be entertained. A more seri- 
ous question afterward arose. 

On January 20, 1905, there was signed at 
Santo Domingo City, by Commander A. C. 
Dillingham, United States Navy, and Mr. 
Dawson, the American Minister, on the one 
part, and by the Dominican Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, on the other, a protocol under 
which the United States was to guarantee the 
integrity of the Dominican territory, under- 
take the adjustment of foreign claims, ad- 
minister the finances on certain lines, and 
assist in maintaining order. As it was stipu- 
lated that the arrangement should take 
effect February 1, the inference was widely 
drawn that there existed an intention to 
treat the protocol as a perfected international 
agreement without submitting it to the Sen- 
ate. Such an-intention was soon afterward 
disclaimed by the administration; but the 
incident resulted in the raising of the broad 
question as to the power of the President to 
enter into international agreements of any 
kind without the advice and consent of the 
Senate, and the discussion was soon found 
to involve the second article of the arbitra- 
tion treaties. By this article, as we have 
seen, it was provided that the President 
should in each individual case, before ap- 
pealing to the Permanent Court of Arbitra- 
tion, conclude a “special agreement,” defin- 
ing the matter in dispute and the scope of the 
arbitrators’ powers and fixing the periods for 
the formation of the arbitral tribunal and 
the several stages of the procedure, As an- 
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nounced in the press, the position was taken 
by Senators that the special agreement re- 
quired in each case must be in the form 
of a treaty, duly submitted to the Senate 
for its advice and consent. The President, 
on the other hand, took the ground that the 
arbitration treaties, if approved by the Sen- 
ate and afterwards ratified, would in them- 
selves constitute complete legislative acts, 
which it would be within his powers as 
Executive to carry into effect, as occasion 
might arise; and that, if a new treaty were 
required in each particular case, the general 
treaties would fail to accomplish their pri- 
mary purpose and would in reality constitute 
a step backward, rather than a step forward, 
in the development of the practice of inter- 
national arbitration by the United States. 
These views the President embodied in a 
letter to Senator Cullom, which was in the 
nature of a protest against the position 
which Senators were understood to have 
taken. On receiving this letter, the Senate, 
with only seven dissenting votes, immedi- 
ately amended the treaties by striking out 
of the second article the word “agreement” 
and substituting for it the word “treaty,” 
so that it would be necessary in each indi- 
vidual case before proceeding to arbitration 
to conclude a special treaty, defining the 
matter in dispute and the scope of the arbi- 
trators’ powers, as well as fixing the periods 
for the formation of the tribunal and the 
several stages of the procedure. When the 
treaties as thus amended were returned to 
the President, it was announced that he 
would not submit them in their amended 
form to the other governments concerned 
but would consider the action of the Senate 
as constituting in principle a disapproval of 
them. 

As the record stands, issue was thus joined 
on the broad question whether it is within 
the power of the President to conclude any 
“agreement,” or at any rate any arbitral 
agreement, with a foreign power without the 
advice and consent of the Senate. As re- 
gards this question, the President appears 
upon the affirmative side, and the Senate 
apparently upon the negative. No doubt, if 
the subject had been further discussed, the 
issue might have been brought within nar- 
rower limits. It will not be pretended by 
any one that the President can make any 
and every kind of an international agree- 
ment without the cooperation of the Senate, 
for the constitution expressly requires that 
“treaties” shall be made by him “by and 
with the advice and consent” of that body, 
signified by the approving vote of two-thirds 
of the Senators present. On the other hand, 
it can easily be demonstrated that the word 
“treaties,” as used in the constitutional law 
of the United States, does not embrace any 
and every kind of international agreement. 


2. THE TERMS “TREATY,” “CONVENTION,” 
“PROTOCOL” 


In diplomatic literature, the words 
“treaty,” “convention,” and “protocol” are all 
applied, more or less indiscriminately, to in- 
ternational agreements. The words “con- 
vention” and “protocol” are indeed usually 
reserved for agreements of lesser dignity, but 
not necessarily so. In the jurisprudence of 
the United States, however, the term 
“treaty” is properly to be limited, although 
the Federal statutes and the courts do not al- 
ways so confine it, to agreements approved 
by the Senate. Such an agreement may be 
and often is. denominated a “convention,” 
and perchance might be called a “protocol”; 
but it is also, by reason of its approval by 
the Senate, in the strict sense a “treaty,” and 
possesses, as the product of the treaty-mak- 
ing process, a specific legal character. By 
the Constitution of the United States, a 
“treaty” is a “supreme law of the land,” 
having the force of an act of congressional 
legislation and overriding any inconsistent 
provisions not only in the constitutions and 
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laws of the various States, but also in prior 
national statutes. It is at once an interna- 
tional compact and a municipal law, and in 
its latter character directly binds the courts 
and the individual inhabitants of the coun- 
try. In this respect the legal system of the 
United States differs from that of most other 
governments, under which a “treaty,” al- 
though it represents a binding international 
compact, becomes legally operative upon 
courts and individuals only when the legis- 
lature adopts it and enacts it into law. In 
England, for instance, an extradition treaty 
may be executed only where an act of Parlia- 
ment already exists, or is passed, to render it 
effective; in the United States such a treaty 
may be immediately executed by virtue of its 
double character as an international compact 
and a municipal law. By reason of its added 
municipal character, a “treaty” in the United 
States has a superior legal efficacy; but it is 
for the same reason peculiarly exposed to 
degradation by the action of the legislature, 
since the courts have held that it is, as a 
“law,” subject to abrogation or “repeal,” even 
by implication, by a later and inconsistent 
act of Congress. The international obliga- 
tion may not be thus destroyed, but the 
Government of the United States is disabled 
from performing it. 

3. EXAMPLES OF PURELY EXECUTIVE AGREEMENTS 


Such being the nature and meaning of the 
term “treaty” in the jurisprudence of the 
United States, we find that the Government 
has been in the habit of entering into vari- 
ous kinds of agreements with foreign powers 
without going through the process of treaty- 
making. The conclusion of agreements be- 
tween governments, with more or less for- 
mality, is in reality a matter of constant 
practice, without which current diplomatic 
business could not be carried on. A ques- 
tion arises as to the rights of an individual, 
the treatment of a vessel, a matter of cere- 
monial, or any of the thousand and one 
things that daily occupy the attention of 
foreign offices without attracting public no- 
tice; the governments directly concerned ex- 
change views and reach a conclusion by which 
the difference is disposed of. They have en- 
tered into an international agreement; and 
to assert that the Secretary of State of the 
United States, when he has engaged in rou- 
tine transactions of this kind, as he has con- 

“stantly done since the foundation of the 
Government, has violated the Constitution 
because he did not make a treaty would be 
to invite ridicule. Without the exercise of 
such power it would be impossible to con- 
duct the business of his office. 

But, in addition to agreements made in 
the transaction of current business, we find 
that the Executive has entered into interna- 
tional agreements of a more formal kind, 
without resorting to the treaty-making 
process. 

The agreement of 1817, for the limitation 
of naval armaments on the Great Lakes, was 
made and carried into effect by the Executive, 
though it was afterwards submitted to the 
Senate. By a protocol signed at London, De- 
cember 9, 1850, by Abbott Lawrence, Ameri- 
can Minister, on the part of the United 
States, and by Viscount Palmerston, on the 
part of Great Britain, it was agreed that the 
British Crown should cede to the United 
States Horseshoe Reef in Lake Erie, and that 
the United States should accept it, on the 
conditions of erecting a lighthouse there and 
maintaining no fortifications. On receipt of 
the protocol, Mr. Webster, as Secretary of 
State, on January 7, 1851, instructed Mr. 
Lawrence to acquaint the British Govern- 
ment that the arrangement was approved by 
the Government of the United States. This 
Mr. Lawrence did on the 17th of the suc- 
ceeding month. Congress made appropria- 
tions for the erection of the lighthouse, 
which was built in 1856* The validity of 
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the title thus gained will hardly be disputed. 
The cession, which the Executive had ar- 
ranged, having been adopted by Congress, 
the territory came completely within the 
jurisdiction and control of the United States 
without any treaty. We hold the Hawaiian 
Islands by no better tenure. Two successive 
attempts to annex them by treaty having 
failed, they were acquired under a joint reso- 
lution of Congress. Texas, also, was annexed 
by a joint resolution, but, as it was at the 
same time admitted as a Siate, it stands in 
a legal category distinguishable from that of 
Hawaii. 

In 1882, an arrangement was effected be- 
tween the United States and Mexico, by 
means of an exchange of notes, for the re- 
ciprocal passage of troops of the two coun- 
tries across the border when in pursuit of 
hostile Indians? On June 25, 1890, an agree- 
ment, in the form of a protocol, was entered 
into on the same subject, and this agreement 
was from time to time renewed with amend- 
ments. The Federal troops of the two coun- 
tries were permitted to cross the interna- 
tional boundary in pursuit of certain hostile 
Indians in the uninhabited and desert part 
of the line, which were defined as “all points 
that are at least 10 kilometers distant from 
any encampment or town of either country.” 
It was expressly stipulated that no such 
crossing should take place between two cer- 
tain specified points. There were various 
other provisions requiring notice of cross- 
ing to be given if possible, and permitting 
the chastisement of other hostiles whom the 
troops might chance to meet.“ 

One of the most important agreements 
ever made by the Executive without sub- 
mission to the Senate was the peace protocol 
with Spain of August 12, 1898. By this 
protocol provision was made for a general 
armistice between the two countries. This 
stipulation was no doubt within the powers 
of the President as Commander in Chief of 
the Army in time of war, but there were 
other provisions of a different nature and 
of far-reaching importance. Not only did 
the protocol stipulate that Spain should re- 
linquish all claim of sovereignty over and 
title to Cuba, and should cede to the United 
States Puerto Rico and other islands under 
Spanish sovereignty in the West Indies and 
an island in the Ladrones to be selected by 
the United States, but it also provided that 
Spain should immediately evacuate Cuba, 
Puerto Rico, and other Spanish islands in 
the West Indies, and to this end within 10 
days should appoint commissioners, who 
within 30 days were to meet commissioners 
of the United States at Habana, in Cuba, and 
San Juan, in Puerto Rico, respectively, for 
the purpose of arranging and carrying out 
the details of the evacuation of Cuba and the 
adjacent islands. Commissioners to nego- 
tiate the definitive peace were to meet at 
Paris not later than October 1, 1898. They 
met accordingly, and, pending the negotia- 
tions which resulted in the signature of the 
treaty of peace on December 10, 1898, Puerto 
Rico was evacuated and the preparations for 
the evacuation of Cuba were proceeding. It 
may be said that the evacuation of Cuba was 
clearly within the scope of the joint resolu- 
tion under which the President was directed 
to intervene in Cuba, but this could not be 
said with regard to the anticipatory evacua- 
tion of Puerto Rico and other Spanish islands 
in the West Indies, which was clearly an 
incident of the cession. 

Another remarkable exercise by the Presi- 
dent alone of the power to make agreements 
with foreign countries is found in the proto- 
col concluded at Peking on September 7, 1901, 
between China and the allied powers who had 


Foreign Relations of the United States, 
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Report of Mr. Olney, Secretary of State, 
to the President, Dec. 7, 1896, Foreign Rela- 
tions 1896. See also, ibid. p. 438. 
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cooperated in the march to Peking for the 
relief of the foreign legations. This protocol 
was signed on the part of the United States 
by Mr. W. W. Rockhill, now Minister to 
China, who was then acting as a special 
commissioner to China by Executive appoint- 
ment alone, It embraced numerous topics, 
including reparation by China for the murder 
of the German Minister at Peking, the in- 
fliction of punishment on the principal au- 
thors of the outrages and crimes committed 
against foreign governments and their na- 
tionals, the prohibition by China of the im- 
portation of arms and ammunition as well 
as of the materials exclusively used for their 
manufacture, the payment to the Allies of an 
indemnity of 450,000,000 taels, the constitu- 
tion of an extraterritorial quarter for the use 
of the foreign legations in Peking, the tempo- 
rary occupation by the powers of certain 
points in order to keep open the communica- 
tion between the capital and the sea, and 
undertakings on the part of China to nego- 
tiate amendments to her existing treaties, 
to improve the navigability of the Peiho 
River, and to transform her office of foreign 
affairs into a ministry of foreign affairs which 
was to take precedence over the six ministries 
of state.“ 


4. AGREEMENTS UNDER ACTS OF CONGRESS 


There are certain definite classes of inter- 
national agreements which are made by the 
Executive under acts of Congress. It is 
& peculiarity of these agreements that, so 
long as the statute under which they are 
concluded stands unrepealed, they haye pre- 
cisely the same municipal force as treaties, 
being in effect laws of the land. And some- 
times they relate to subjects which might be 
and perhaps have been dealt with by the 
treaty-making power. 


(1) Postal “treaties” 


As the first illustration of this type of 
agreements we may take postal “treaties” or 
conventions. Originally it seems to have 
been supposed that such agreements must 
be submitted to the Senate. On March 6, 
1844, a postal convention was signed between 
the United States and New Granada, with 
special reference to the Isthmus of Panama. 
It was transmitted by President Tyler to the 
Senate May 7, and on the 13th it was read 
the first and second times by unanimous 
consent, and was ordered to be referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations and to 
be printed in confidence for the use of the 
Senate. It was approved without amend- 
ment June 12.“ A similar course was taken 
in other cases; but the procedure was alto- 
gether changed by the act of Congress of 
June 8, 1872, entitled “An act to revise, con- 
solidate and amend the statutes relating to 
the Post Office Department.““ By section 
167 of this act it was provided that, “for the 
purpose of making better postal arrange- 
ments with foreign countries, or to counter- 
act their adverse measures affecting our 
postal intercourse with them,” the Post- 
master General, “by and with the advice and 
consent of the President,” might “negotiate 
and conclude postal treaties or conventions,” 
and might “reduce or increase the rates of 
postage on mail-matter conveyed between 
the United States and foreign countries.“ 7 
By section 20 of the same act, the Post- 
master General is required to transmit a 
copy of each postal convention concluded 
with a foreign government to the Secretary 
of State, who is to furnish a copy to the 
Public Printer for publication; but the proof- 
sheets are to be revised in the Post Office De- 


See report of Mr. Rockhill, November 30, 
1901, S. Doc. 67, 57th Cong., 1st sess.; reprinted 
as Appendix to Foreign Relations, 1901, vol. 
ili, pp. 312-318. 

* Executive Journal of the Senate, vol. vi 
(1841-45), pp. 275, 276, 321. 

*17 U. S. Stat. L., 283. 

117 ibid. 304. 
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partment’ These provisions have since goy- 
erned the negotiation and conclusion of 
postal treaties, and they are now embodied in 
the revised statutes of the United States, as 
sections 398 and 399. 

(2) Reciprocity arrangements 

Another class of international agreements, 
concluded by the Government of the United 
States under the authority of an act of Con- 
gress, is that of arrangements with foreign 
powers in relation to commercial reciprocity. 
such were the agreements made by the 
United States under section 3 of the act of 
October 1, 1890, commonly called the Mc- 
Kinley Act. By section 3 of this act the 
President was authorized to impose duties 
at certain rates on specified articles, when- 
ever, in his judgment, the duties imposed by 
the country of exportation on goods im- 
ported from the United States were, in view 
of the free admission of such specified 
articles into the United States, “reciprocally 
unequal or unreasonable.” This retaliatory 
provision was used for the purpose of secur- 
ing reciprocal commercial agreements with 
other powers; and 10 such agreements were 
in fact concluded with Austria-Hungary, 
Brazil, the Dominican Republic, Germany, 
Great Britain, Guatemala, Honduras, Nica- 
ragua, Salvador and Spain. These agree- 
ments remained in force till they were ter- 
minated by section 71 of the tariff of Au- 
gust 27, 1894, generally known as the Wilson- 
Gorman Act. . 

The subject of commercial arrangements is 
also provided for by the act of July 24, 1897, 
called the Dingley Act. By section 3 of this 
act, the President is authorized to enter into 
negotiations with the governnients of coun- 
tries exporting to the United States certain 
specified articles, with a view to making com- 
mercial agreements “in which reciprocal and 
equivalent concessions may be secured in 
favor of the products and manufactures of 
the United States”; and whenever an agree- 
ment is made by which the products and 
manufactures of the United States are, in his 
judgment, admitted on reciprocal and equiv- 
alent terms, he is authorized to suspend by 
proclamation the imposition and collection 
of duties on the articies in question. By.sec- 
tion 4 of this act, the President is also au- 
thorized to make certain concessions when- 
ever he shall have entered into a reciprocity 
treaty with a foreign country by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. Under the 
third section of the act, the President has 
concluded and carried into effect commercial 
agreements with France, May 23, 1898; with 
Portugal, May 22, 1899, and January 11, 1900; 
with Germany, July 10, 1900; and with Italy, 
February 8, 1900. 


(3) Discriminating duties, copyrights, and 
trade-marks 

In numerous cases, in addition to those 
first mentioned, the President has been in- 
vested by Congress with power the exercise of 
which has involved the making of formal or 
informa] international agreements. As ex- 
amples, we may take the acts of March 3, 1815; 
January 7, 1824: May 24, 1828; June 19, 1886; 
April 4, 1888; and July 24, 1897, with refer- 
ence to the suspension of discriminating 
duties. The power thus vested in the Presi- 
dent constantly has been and still is exercised 
by him, sometimes on the strength of under- 
standings reached by ordinary correspond- 
ence, and sometimes on the strength of more 
formal diplomatic agreements. 

A power similar to that exercised by the 
President with regard to the suspension of 
discriminating duties is conferred upon him 
by section 13 of the act of March 3, 1891, 
amending the provisions of the Revised Stat- 
utes of the United States in relation to 
copyrights. By this section the President 
is authorized by his proclamation to admit 


£17 U. S. Stat. L. 287. 
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the citizens of foreign nations to the priv- 
ileges of copyright in the United States, either 
when such nations extend the benefits of 
copyright to citizens of the United States on 
substantially the same basis as to their own 
citizens, or when they are parties to a re- 
ciprocal international copyright agreement 
to which the United States may at its pleasure 
adhere. Under the first condition the Presi- 
dent, after exchange of correspondence, has 
by proclamation extended the benefits of the 
law to citizens of Belgium, Chile, Costa Rica, 
Cuba, Denmark, France, Germany, Great 
Britain, Italy, Mexico, the Netherlands, 
Portugal, and Spain.“ 

Agreements with regard to the protection 
of trade-marks have been concluded by the 
exchange of notes, under section 1 of the 
act of March 3, 1881, with the Netherlands, 
February 10 and 16, 1883, and with Switzer- 
land, April 27 and May 14, 1883.0 In 1894 
Mr. Gresham, as Secretary of State, declined 
to approve a declaration for the protection of 
trade-marks signed at Athens by the Ameri- 
can Minister and the Greek Minister of For- 
eign Affairs, on the ground that a formal 
convention should be submitted to the Sen- 
ate. In numerous instances the subject 
patents and trade-marks and the general 
protection of industrial property have been 
regulated by treaties duly submitted to the 
Senate. 


(4) Indian treaties 


During the first 80 years of government 
under the Constitution, agreements: with the 
Indian tribes, were made exclusively by the 
President and the Senate, in the exercise 
ef the treaty-making power. Since 1871, 
however, the subject has been dealt with 
exclusively by the President and Congress. 
This circumstance is due to the act of Con- 
gress of March 3, 1871," now incorporated in 
section 2079 of the Revised Statutes, by which 
it is expressly provided that “no Indian na- 
tion or tribe within the territory of the 
United States shall be acknowledged or recog- 
nized as an independent nation, tribe, or 
power with whom the United States may 
contract by treaty.” Previously to this stat- 
ute, the President, by the act of July 5, 1862, 
now embodied in section 2080 of the Revised 
Statutes, was, whenever the tribal organiza- 
tion of any Indian tribe was in actual hos- 
tility to the United States, authorized by 
proclamation to declare all treaties with such 
tribe to be abrogated, if in his opinion it 
could be done consistently with good faith 
and with legal and national obligations. 

The passage of the act of 1871 was strongly 
opposed by certain Members of the House as 
well as of the Senate, on the ground that 
it involved an infringement of the treaty- 
making power vested in the President and 
the latter body. It was admitted that if the 
President should undertake to make a treaty 
with the Indians, Congress could not inter- 
fere with his doing so, by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate; but it was, on 
the other hand, maintained that Congress 
had the power to declare whether the tribes 
were independent nations for the purposes 
of treaty-making, and to render its declara- 
tion effective by refusing to recognize any 


subsequent treaties with them; and this view 
prevailed.“ 


(5) The modus vivendi 


The first examples given above of inter- 
national pacts made by the President, with- 


"For the act of Mar. 8, 1891, see 26 U. S. 
Stat. L. 1110; also, Foreign Relations, 1892, pp. 
258-266. 

321 U. S. Stat. L. 502; S. Doc. 20, 56th Cong., 
21 sess., pp. 334, 337. 

u Foreign Relations, 1895, pp. 759, 763, 765. 

1 18. Stät. L. 176. 

13 12 ibid., 528. 

“See, especially, CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE, 
4is: Cong., 3d sess. (1870-71), p. 2, pp. 7163- 
765; p. 3, pp. 1821-1825. 
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out consulting the Senate, were agreements 
entered into by him alone, in the exercise of 
his own authority. There is a well-defined 
type of agreement, known as the modus 
vivendi, which has been regarded as falling 
within the President’s powers. As the name 
indicates, a modus vivendi is in its nature 
a temporary or working arrangement, made 
in order to bridge over some difficulty, pend- 
ing a permanent settlement. 

By an exchange of memoranda and corre- 
spondence in April and June 1885, a diplo- 
matic agreement was entered into between 
the United States and Great Britain, by 
which the fishing privileges granted to 
American citizens in Canadian waters by the 
treaty of May 8, 1871, which would other- 
wise have expired on July 1, 1885, were to 
continue throughout the season of 1885, 
This arrangement in no way affected the 
collection of duties on fish and fish products 
in the United States, but was entered into by 
the British Government in consideration of 
the President’s undertaking to recommend 
to Congress, on its assembling in December 
1885, the appointment of a joint commission 
to consider the question of fisheries and 
trade relations. 

On February 15, 1888, a treaty commonly 
known as the Bayard-Chamberlain conven- 
tion, was signed at Washington with a view 
to the permanent settlement of the fisher- 
ies controversy. This treaty was in the fol- 
lowing August rejected by the Senate; but, 
on the day on which it was signed, a modus 
vivendi was entered into by the negotiators 
by which a temporary arrangement was 
made for a period not exceeding 2 years. 
This arrangement was communicated by the 
President to the Senate, for its information, 
when the treaty was submitted for ratifica- 
tion. 

By a modus vivendi concluded at Wash- 
ington on June 15, 1891, the killing of fur 
seals in Bering sea, whether by American 
citizens or by British subjects, was suspend- 
ed until the following May. This suspen- 
sion, which applied only to that part of 
Bering Sea eastward of the water line of 
demarcation in the Treaty of Cession of 1867, 
was established with a view to the conclu- 
sion of a treaty for the arbitration of the en- 
tire dispute. Such a treaty was made in 
the following year. 

On October 20, 1899, a modus vivendi was 
effected by means of an exchange of notes 
between Mr. Hay, Secretary of State, and 
Mr. Tower, British Chargé d’ Affaires ad in- 
terim, at Washington, for the purpose of 
fixing a provisional boundary between Alas- 
ka and the Dominion of Canada in the vicin- 
ity of Lynn Canal. This agreement remained 
in force till the boundary question was 
definitely settled by the decision of the joint 
commission under the treaty of January 24, 
1908. 

Protocols of agreement have on various oc- 
casions been made by the Executive with a 
view to future negotiations. Protocols of 
this kind were signed with Costa Rica and 
Nicaragua on December 1, 1900, with a view 
to negotiations for the construction of an 
interoceanic canal by way of Lake Nicaragua. 

(6) The settlement of pecuniary claims 

Agreements of another class, the making 
of which has been considered to be within 
the competence of the Executive, are those 
providing for the settlement of pecuniary 
claims, especially of private individuals, 
against foreign governments. Such an 
agreement the President no doubt may in 
any case submit to the Senate, if he sees fit 
to do so; and we find, especially in former 
times, that this course was often taken. 


I. By Treaty 
Thus, provision was made for the settle- 
ment of pecuniary claims, either directly or 
by means of arbitration, under article VI 
of the treaty with Great Britain, commonly 
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called the Jay treaty, of November 19, 1794, 
for the adjudication of claims of British sub- 
jects against the United States growing out 
of legal impediments interposed to the col- 
lection of debts under the treaty of peace of 
1782-83; under article VII of the same treaty, 
for the adjudication of claims of citizens of 
the United States against Great Britain on 
account of violations of neutral rights and of 
claims of British subjects against the United 
States growing out of failures of neutral duty; 
under article V of the convention with Great 
Britain of October 20, 1818, for the arbitra- 
tion of claims of citizens of the United States 
against the British Government, growing out 
of the carrying away of slaves in violation of 
article I of the treaty of Ghent; under the 
convention with Great Britain of February 
8, 1853, for the arbitral adjustment of claims 
of the citizens of each country against the 
Government of the other; under the conven- 
tion with Great Britain of July 1, 1863, for 
the adjudication of the claims of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Co. and the Puget’s Sound Agricul- 
tural Co. against the United States; under 
articles I-XI, inclusive, of the treaty of Wash- 
ington of May 8, 1871, for the arbitration of 
the Alabama claims; under article XII of the 
same treaty for the determination of claims 
of citizens of each country against the Gov- 
ernment of the other, other than the Alabama 
claims, arising during the Civil War in the 
United States; under articles XXV. in- 
clusive, of the same treaty for the arbitration. 
of the question what, if anything; was due to 
the British Government from the United 
States on account of the arrangement made 
with regard to the fisheries; under the con- 
vention of February 8, 1896, for the adjudica- 
tion of British claims against the United 
States growing out of the Bering Sea con- 
troversy; and under the tripartite conven- 
tion between the United States, Germany, 
and Great Britain, of November 7, 1899, for 
the adjudication of the question of liability 
for the payment of claims of the citizens or 
subjects of the contracting parties growing 
out of the unwarranted military action of 
any of them in Samoa. By article XXI of the 
treaty with Spain of October 27, 1795, pro- 
vision was made for the adjudication of claims 
of citizens of the United States against Spain 
in consequence of the seizure of their ves- 
sels and cargoes by subjects of his Catholic 
Majesty during the then recent war between 
Spain and France. Provision was made by 
the conyention of August 11, 1802, for the 
adjudication of other claims of American 
citizens against Spain and of Spanish sub- 
jects against the United States; but, although 
the ratifications of this convention were 
afterward exchanged, it was never carried 
into effect, and the sifbject to which it re- 
lated was dealt with in the Florida treaty of 
February 22, 1819, by which all claims of the 
citizens of either country against the Gov- 
ernment of the other were renounced and 
the United States undertook (article XI) to 
make satisfaction for the claims of its 
own citizens to an amount not exceeding 
$5,000,000. j 
By article IX of the same treaty the United 
States undertook to compensate the Spanish 
inhabitants of Florida for injuries suffered by 
the operations of the American Army in that 
Province. Claims against Spain arising dur- 
ing her war with her American colonies were 
directly settled by the Van Ness convention 
of February 17, 1834. Many claims on the 
part of citizens of the United States against 
France grew out of the wars in which that 
country was involved prior to the peace of 
Amiens. Some of these were settled under 
the indemnity convention of April 30, 1803, 
which forms one of the series of treaties 
relating to the Louisiana cession, as part of 
the price of which certain classes of the 
claims were assumed and paid by the United 
States. Subsequent claims against France, 
as well as certain claims of France against 
the United States, were directly settled by 
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the Rives convention of July 4, 1831. A 
mutual adjustment of claims by the same 
countries through a mixed commission was 
accomplished under the convention of Jan- 
uary 15, 1880. Claims of citizens of the 
United States against Denmark originating 
in the Napoleonic wars were directly settled 
by the treaty of March 28, 1830, as likewise 
were similar claims against Naples by the 
convention of October 14, 1832. Provision 
was made by the treaty of April 11, 1839, for 
the adjudication of claims of citizens of the 
United States against Mexico, and various 
claims which failed of adjustment under this 
convention were assumed and paid by the 
United States under the treaty of Guadalupe 
Hidalgo. By a convention of July 4, 1868, 
all claims of the citizens of either country 
against the other which had arisen since the 
signature of the last-named treaty were sub- 
mitted to arbitration. Claims of citizens of 
the United States against Peru were directly 
settled by a convention signed at Lima on 
March 17, 1841. By a convention with the 
same country of December 20, 1862, the claims 
of the owners of the American vessels Geor- 
giana and Lizzie Thompson against the Gov- 
ernment of Peru were submitted to the King 
of the Belgians as arbitrator, but the claims 
were afterward withdrawn by Mr. Seward, 
and no decision was rendered. A convention 
for the mutual adjustment of claims as be- 
tween the United States and Peru by means 
of a mixed commission was concluded on 
January 12, 1863. A similar convention was 
entered into on December 4, 1868. Claims 
of citizens of the United States against Brazil 
were directly settled by the convention of 
January 27, 1849. By a treaty signed on Feb- 
ruary 26, 1851, the claims of citizens of the 
United States against Portugal growing out 
of the destruction of the brig General Arm- 
strong by the British at Fayal, in 1814, was 
submitted to Louis Napoleon as arbitrator. 
On September 10, 1857, a convention was 
concluded at Washington for the adjudica- 
tion of claims of citizens of the United States 
against New Granada, especially of those 
growing out of the Panama riot of 1856, and 
the powers of the commission organized un- 
der this convention were extended by the 
convention of February 10, 1864. 

In 1821, a quantity of silver, representing 
the proceeds of sales of merchandise imported 
into Peru by the American barque Macedo- 
nian was forcibly taken in the valley of 
Sitafia by order of Lord Cochrane, then a 
vice admiral in the Chilean Navy. The 
claims growing out of this transaction were, 
under a convention concluded November 10, 
1858, referred to the King of the Belgians. 
Numerous claims against China were settled 
by a convention of November 8, 1858. By a 
convention of February 4, 1859, the claims of 
the United States and Paraguay Navigation 
Co. against the Government of Paraguay 
were submitted to arbitration. A settlement 
of all claims of citizens of the United States 
against Costa Rica for injuries to persons or 
property was effected by means of a mixed 
commission under the convention of July 2, 
1860. A mutual adjustment of claims as be- 
tween the United States and Ecuador was 
effected in a similar manner under the con- 
vention of November 25, 1862. The claim of 
Julio R. Santos, a naturalized citizen of the 
United States, against the Government of 
Ecuador, growing out of his arrest and de- 
tention in that couatry in 1884 and 1885, 
was adjudicated under the convention of 
February 28, 1893. Provision was made for 
the arbitral settlement of claims against 
Venezuela by the convention of April 25, 
1866; but the proceedings of the commission 
were set aside and the claims retried under 
the convention of December 5, 1885. The 
claim against Venezuela, growing out of the 
seizure of the vessels of the Venezuela Steam 
Transportation Co., an American corporation, 
was settled by a mixed commission under 
the convention of January 19, 1892. By a 
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convention between the United States and 
Denmark of December 6, 1888, the claims 
against Denmark, known as the Carlos But- 
terfield claims, were submitted to Sir Edward 
Monson, then British Minister at Athens, as 
arbitrator. Under a convention between the 
United States and Chile of August 7, 1892, all 
claims of citizens of either country against 
the government of the other, growing out of 
acts committed by the civil or military au- 
thorities, were adjudicated by means of a 
mixed commission. This convention was re- 
vived by the convention of May 24, 1897, in 
order that unfinished business might be dis- 

of. We thus have 39 cases in which 
treaties have been made by the United States 
for the purpose of settling pecuniary claims. 
It is to be observed, however, that in only 
20 cases were the claims against the foreign 
government alone. In 14 cases there were 
claims against both governments, and in 5, 
claims against the Government of the United 
States alone; in other words, in 19 instances 
the settlement embraced claims against the 
United States; and, as the Executive is for- 
bidden to bind the Government of the United 
States to the payment of money in the ab- 
sence of authority of law, the President has 
never undertaken to settle claims against the 
United States except by means of a treaty, 
or by means of an agreement concluded ad 
referendum to Congress. 


II. By Executive Agreement 


But, as has heretofore been pointed out, 
pecuniary claims against foreign governments 
have constantly been settled by the Presi- 
dent, and no question as to his possession 
of such a power, apart from discussion as to 
its possible limitations, appears ever to have 
been seriously raised. We, therefore, find in 
the books little that bears upon the subject; 
but, in at least one case in which a foreign 
government sought to qualify an agreement 
made with the President, the validity and 
finality of his action were vigorously asserted 
by the Government of the United States. 

On November 29, 1886, Mr. Moret, Spanish 
minister of foreign affairs, informed Mr. Cur- 
ry, the American minister at Madrid, that 
the council of ministers had decided to settle 
the claim of Antonio Maximo Mora, a nat- 
ural citizen of the United States of Cuban 
origin, against the government of Spain, 
growing out of the embargo of his property 
in Cuba, by paying the sum of $1,500,000. 
This sum, said Mr. Moret was to be paid by a 
charge on the Cuban budget; but, as the co- 
lonial budget was not in a condition to sup- 
port such a sum at one time, the government 
had reserved the determination of the most 
practicable mode of payment, of which due 
information would be given. On December 7, 
Mr. Curry, under instructions of his Govern- 
ment, accepted this offer; and a clause was 
inserted in the Cuban budget of 1887-88 for 
the payment of the money. This budget, 
however, was not passed, the Cortes avo d- 
ing action upon it by renewing the appro- 
priations of the preceding year; and when, 
in April, 1888, the colonial budget for 1888- 
89 was submitted, the provision for payment 
was omitted. When Mr. Curry inquired as 
to the reason for the omission, Mr. Moret re- 
plied that, in view of the debates which had 
taken place in the Chamber of Deputies, the 
government was convinced that the Chamber 
would not vote the money unless the “to- 
tality” of American claims was settled, in- 
cluding those of Spain against the United 
States. At the same time, Mr. Moret declared 
that the government did not assume to alter 
what had been agreed on, but must judge 
when it would be opportune to lay the matter 
before the Cortes. 

The Government of the United States ex- 
pressed its confidence that the Spanish Goy- 
ernment would not repudiate the arrange- 
ment which was deliberately concluded in its 
name and by its authority. Nevertheless, 
in consequence of the opposition manifested 
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in the Cortes to the settlement which had 
been made, Mr. Moret was transferred to the 
ministry of the interior, and was succeeded 
in the ministry of foreign affairs by the 
Marquis de la Vega de Armijo. The latter, 
in August 1888, stated that the government 
intended to satisfy, as far as lay in its power, 
the Government of the United States, and 
expressed the belief that the Cortes would 
vote the money if the payment of the Mora 
claim coincided with the payment of the 
Claims of Spain against the United States. 
With reference to this statement, Mr. Bay- 
ard, as Secretary of State, on September 17, 
1888, declared that, so far as the minister's 
note affirmed the inviolability of the settle- 
ment arrived at in the Mora case and its 
removal from the sphere of discussion, it 
was satisfactory and fulfilled the expecta- 
tions that had been confidently entertained 
in regard to the observance by the Spanish 
Government of the agreement heretofore 
concluded. Mr, Bayard was not indisposed 
to include the payment of the Mora claim 
with the settlement of other claims, if this 
could be done within a reasonable time; 
but he declared that the sum agreed to be 
paid in the Mora case might fairly be treated 
as a debt due and withheld by Spain from 
the United States, upon which interest 
should justly be computed from the time the 
agreement was concluded. Again, on De- 
cember 18, Mr. Bayard declared that the 
claim had been conclusively adjusted for a 
specific sum and only awaits payment by 
the Spanish Government. Similar ground 
Was taken by Mr. Blaine, Mr. Bayard’s suc- 
cessor as Secretary of State, who adopted 
the statement of Mr. Curry that by the set- 
tlement the case was raised from the de- 
batable and negotiable ground which it had 
previously occupied to the height of an inter- 
national compact, binding upon both goy- 
ernments. In the same paper, Mr. Blaine 
said that by the most formal and sacred of 
international compacts the faith and honor 
of the Spanish Government had been di- 
rectly pledged to the payment of the claim, 
and that the President was unwilling to 
allow the execution of the absolute settle- 
ment of the Mora case to be made dependent 
upon the further settlement of other 
claims. In February 1893, Mr. Foster, Mr. 
Blaine’s successor, referring to a remark made 
by the American Minister at Madrid as to 
the possible conclusion of a convention for 
the adjustment of the Mora claim and the 
claims of Spanish subjects against the United 
States, said: 

“The Mora claim has been regarded by 
this Government as already a liquidated and 
adjusted claim, only awaiting an appropri- 
ation by the Spanish Cortes for its final pay- 
ment. It should not therefore be placed in 
the category of unadjusted claims.” Mr. 
Gresham, Mr. Foster’s successor, writing to 
Mr. Taylor, the American Minister at Madrid, 
on July 14, 1893, declared that the United 
States “could not recognize parliamentary 
difficulties in the way of securing an appro- 
priation for the Mora claim as in any way 
relieving Spain from her distinct and uncon- 
ditional obligation to pay that claim.” In 
a note of December 29, 1894, to the Spanish 
Minister of State, Mr. Taylor declared that 
the United States had reached the “irrevo- 
cable conclusions,” (1) that, “when the prop- 
osition of settlement was accepted, an in- 
ternational convention was concluded,” 
precluding the discussion of all questions 
but that of payment; (2) that the “uncondi- 
tional promise to pay carried with it the ob- 
ligation to pay in a reasonable time;” (3) 
that the United States would “not consent” 
that payment should “depend upon the 
willingness of the Cortes to make the ap- 
propriation,” or upon the final adjustment 
of claims asserted by Spain against the 
United States. This presentation of the sub- 
ject was approved by Mr. Gresham, who, in 
reply to arguments of the Spanish Govern- 
ment that the Mora case was not “one of 
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those matters of strict justice which require 
immediate reparation,” and that the agree- 
ment to pay the claim was conditional and 
not unconditional, reaffirmed the position 
that the agreement was “unconditional,” and 
further declared that all departments of the 
Spanish Government were bound by it, and 
that no one department could nullify it, 
and that, whether the Spanish Government 
did or did not receive the income from Mora’s 
estates was a question “immaterial” to the 
“rights” of the United States or the “obli- 
gations” of Spain. Nevertheless, delay in the 
payment of the money continued, and at 
length Congress, by a joint resolution ap- 
proved March 2, 1895, requested the Presi- 
dent “to insist upon the payment of the 
sum agreed upon between the Governments 
of Spain and the United States in liquidation 
of the claim of Antonio Maximo Mora 
against the Government of Spain, with in- 
terest from the time when the said amount 
should have been paid under the agree- 
ment.“ 19 Instructions in conformity with 
the resolution were sent to the legation of 
the United States at Madrid, and like rep- 
resentations were made to the Spanish Min- 
ister at Washington, urging an immediate 
payment on account and an arrangement for 
the early discharge of the remainder, should 
Spain be unable to pay the full amount at 
once. 

On July 20, 1895, the Spanish Minister at 
Washington handed to Mr. Olney the text of 
a resolution of the council, approved by the 
Queen Regent, in which it was stated that, 
“in view of the facts shown of record and of 
the conclusions formulated by the Ministers 
and a subcommittee of reference,” it had been 
decided to notify the United States that 
Spain, “in fulfillment of the engagement 
contracted by the notes exchanged on the 
29th of November and the 7th of December, 
1886,” was prepared to proceed to the pay- 
ment of 1,500,000 pesos in three installments, 
the form and date of payment to be deter- 

. mined by agreements. On the 10th of the 
following August an agreement, signed by 

Mr. Olney, as Secretary of State, and by Mr. 
Depuy de Lome, Spanish Minister, and by 
two representatives of the claimant and other 
interested persons, was entered into for the 
payment, on or before September 15, of 
1,500,000 gold pesos, “in full discharge and 
satisfaction not only of the principal sum 
agreed to be paid,” but also of any amount 
that might be claimed to be due as interest, 
This payment was duly made.” 

The conclusiveness of the settlement was 
thus finally maintained, in spite of Spain's 
contention that the agreement should be 
treated as having been made subject to the 
approval of the Cortes. No matter what view 
might be taken of this contention, the way 
was open to Spain to make it, since the coun- 
try was in a state of tranquillity and all the 
departments of the Government were in the 
full exercise of their constitutional functions. 
Had a dictatorship existed and the constitu- 
tional guarantees been suspended, the case 
would have been obviously different. Such a 
condition of things has often existed even in 
recent years, especially in the countries of 
Spanish America, where international agree- 
ments of the most important character have 
been entered into and carried into effect by 
the chief executive in the exercise of dicta- 
torial powers. Even territorial questions have 
been so settled. The treaty of commerce, nav- 
igation, boundaries, and extradition between 
Brazil and Bolivia of March 27, 1867, was con- 
cluded and ratified on the part of Bolivia by 
the President ad interim of that country. 

The arbitral agreements made with Vene- 
Zuela in 1903, under which claims against 
that Government amounting to millions of 


10 For the correspondence and the joint res- 
olution, see Foreign Relations, 1894, appendix 
1, pp. 364-450; ibid. 1895, pt. ii, p. 1163. 

Foreign Relations, 1895, pt. ii, pp. 1162, 
1163, 1166, 1170, 1171, 1176. 
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dollars were settled, were ratified and put 
into effect by President Castro in virtue of 
dictatorial powers. Likewise, the agreement 
between the United States and the Domini- 
can Republic of January 31, 1903, for the 
settlement of the claims of the San Do- 
mingo Improvement Co. and its allied com- 
panies, was executed and put into effect by 
President Vasquez, in the exercise of simi- 
lar powers. From May 2, 1902, till July 20, 
1903, there was no congress, the constitu- 
tional guarantees being in suspense and all 
powers being exercised by the President. In 
such cases the only authority in existence is 
necessarily dealt with, it being inadmissible 
to hold that the national powers and re- 
sponsibilities are in abeyance and cannot be 
discharged because powers ordinarily exer- 
cised by one department of the Government 
have for the time being been assumed by 
another, 


III. Arbitrations Under Executive 
Agreements 

Not only is the power of the President to 
settle the claims of citizens of the United 
States against foreign governments firmly es- 
tablished, but he has repeatedly employed 
arbitration for the purpose. An eminent 
authority has observed that this “at first 
glance would seem to be an independent ex- 
ercise of the treaty-making power,” but that 
“in a strict sense” it “cannot be so regarded”; 
and it has therefore been placed among cer- 
tain acts of an international character, bind- 
ing the Government, which the President 
may perform without the interposition of the 
Senate.” e The legal theory on which such 
settlements rest is simple. Arbitration is in 
such cases only one of the modes by which 
the President exercises his power to settle the 
claims of individuals against foreign gov- 
ernments. If, in the exercise of this power, 
differences arise which apparently cannot be 
directly solved, it is a natural and obvious 
thing to submit them to the judgment of im- 
partial persons. As early as September 5, 
1793, Mr. Jefferson, as Secretary of State, when 
discussing with the British Minister the ques- 
tion of losses sustained by vessels unlaw- 
fully captured within American jurisdiction, 
proposed as a provisional measure that the 
collector of customs of the particular district 
and the British consul, “or any other person 
you please,” should “appoint persons to estab- 
lish the value of the vessel and cargo.” ” 

It would be a work of supererogation to 
attempt to cite all the cases in which the 


Executive of the United States has settled 


individual claims against foreign govern- 
ments without reference to the Senate, but 
the more important examples may be given, 
including those in which the process of arbi- 
tration has been employed. 

By a convention signed at Caracas on May 
1, 1852, claims of citizens of the United States 
against Venezuela, growing out of the seiz- 
ure of certain vessels, were settled for the 
sum of $90,000, with interest to date of pay- 
ment. An agreement, concluded 7 years 
later (January 14, 1859), for the settlement 
of claims of citizens of the United States 
on account of their expulsion from the Aves 
Islands, was submitted to the Senate, Presi- 
dent Buchanan remarking that “usually” it 
was “not deemed necessary to consult the 
Senate in regard to similar instruments re- 
lating to private claims of small amount 
when the aggrieved parties are satisfied with 
their terms,” but that it was thought advis- 
able in the present instance on account of 
the instability of the Venezuelan Govern- 
ment.” By a protocol signed at Washington 
on February 17, 1903, all claims of citizens 


John W. Foster, the Treaty-Making 
Power, Yale Law Journal, December 1901, vol. 
xi, pp. 77, 79. 
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of the United States against Venezuela, which 
had not been previously. settled by diplomatic 
agreement, were submitted to a mixed com- 
mission. The claims, with interest, amounted 
to upward of $81,000,000; the awards of the 
commission, with interest, to $436,450.70. 
In connection with this settlement the non- 
blockading powers concurred with the block- 
ading powers, under agreements concluded 
by the latter with Venezuela on May 7, 1903, 
in submitting to The Hague tribunal the 
question whether the blockading powers had 
a right to the preferential payment of their 
claims. 

In 1858 it was agreed by an exchange of 


notes between Mr. Reed, the American Min- 


ister, and the Chinese authorities that a 
fund of 600,000 taels should be raised in 
China out of duties collected on American 
goods and bottoms at three treaty ports for 
the payment of American claims. This agree- 
ment Mr. Reed afterward modified by con- 
cluging the convention of November 8, 1858. 
In 1884 the American Minister arranged with 
the taotai of Swatow to refer to two of the 
foreign consuls at that port the claim of an 
American citizen, named Ashmore, for in- 
juries to a fishery by native trespassers in 
1872." 

On May 4, 1864, the American minister in 
Salvador agreed with the government of that 
country for the arbitration of the claim of an 
American citizen, named Savage, against Sal- 
vador on account of losses in connection with 
the exportation of a quantity of gunpowder.” 
By a protocol, signed at Washington, Decem- 
ber 19, 1901, the claims of the Salvador Com- 
mercial Co. and other citizens of the United 
States, stockholders in the Salvadorian cor- 
poration styled “El Triunfo Co., Ltd.,” were 
submitted to a mixed commission composed 


- of the chief justice of Canada, a citizen of 


the United States, and a citizen of Salvador. 
An award was made in favor of the United 
States for $523,178.64.% 

By a protocol, signed at Rio de Janeiro, 
March 14, 1870, it was agreed to submit to 
the British Minister at Washington, as arbi- 
trator, the claims of the owners of the Amer- 
ican whaling ship Canada and her cargo 
against the Government of Brazil because of 
losses incurred, as it was alleged, by the il- 
legal interference of Brazilian officials with 
the master of the vessel when he was at- 
tempting to pull her off a reef. An. award 
was rendered in favor of the United States 
for the sum of 8100, 740.04 By another pro- 
tocol; signed at Rio de Janeiro, September 6, 


1902, the claim of the owners of an American 


vessel against the Government of Brazil, for 
indemnity for damages inflicted on the vessel 
and her long boat by the firing of Brazilian 
soldiers and by her detention at Rio de 
Janeiro, was submitted to the arbitration of 
the Ministers of Sweden and Norway at Wash- 
ington. 

By an exchange of correspondence in 1870, 
it was left to arbitrators to assess the dam- 
ages in the claim of the American steamer 
Lloyd Aspinwall against the Government of 
Spain on account of the seizure and deten- 
tion of the vessel by the Spanish authorities 
in Cuba. By a similar agreement in 1885 the 
claims growing out of the seizure of the 
American barque Masonic by the Spanish au- 
thorities at Manila was referred to Baron 
Blanc, Italian Minister at Madrid. But far 
more important than these was the agree- 
ment effected at Madrid by an exchange of 
notes on February 11-12, 1871, under which 
all claims of citizens of the United States 
against the Government of Spain, for wrongs 
and injuries committed against their persons 


* Moore, International Arbitrations, vol. ii, 
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and property by the authorities of Spain in 
Cuba since the commencement of the insur- 
rection in 1868, were submitted to a mixed 
commission, consisting of two arbitrators and 
an umpire. These claims involved questions 
of great international importance, including 
the validity of decrees of the Spanish Govern- 
ment and of legal proceedings against both 
persons and property in Cuba. Questions 
analogous to those involved in the Virginius 
case eventually came before the commission, 
as well as many questions of nationality or 
citizenship. The commission remained in 
existence more than 10 years. It adjourned 
December 27, 1882, and the last awards of the 
umpire were filed on February 22, 1883. The 
amount of the claims presented to the com- 
mission was more than $30,000,000, exclusive 
of interest. The total sum awarded was 
$1,293,450.55. Immediately after the conclu- 
sion of the agreement Congress appropriated 
$15,000 for the United States share of the 
expenses. Appropriations were thereafter 
regularly made for the same purpose, the 
whole amount contributed by the United 
States being $126,324.59. 

The seizure and detention of the American 
steamer Montijo in Colombia, in 1871, gave 
rise to claims that Government. 
These claims involved various important 
questions, including that of the liability of 
a government for the acts of insurgents, 
They were submitted to arbitration under a 
protocol signed at Bogota August 17, 1874, 
and an award was rendered in favor of the 
United States.“ 

On several occasions claims against Haiti 
have been settled in a similar manner. The 
award of the arbitrator in the cases of Pelle- 
tier and Lazare under the protocol signed at 
Washington, May 28, 1884, was not enforced, 
because in the case of Pelletier the arbitrator 
misconstrued his power, and in the case of 
Lazare, as it was alleged, he did not have 
the benefit of certain important evidence. 
By an exchange of correspondence at Port 
au Prince, in 1885, the American Minister 
arranged for the adjustment by a mixed com- 
mission of claims of citizens of the United 
States against the Government of Haiti 
growing out of riots at Port au Prince. The 
claims were of small amount.” In the case 
of C. A. Van Bokkelen, a citizen of the United 
States, against Haiti, growing out of his 
imprisonment and detention in violation of 
treaty rights, an award was rendered in favor 
of the United States under a protocol signed 
at Washington on May 24, 1888, for the sum 
of $60,000. The claim of certain citizens of 
the United States against the Government of 
Haiti, on account of the seizure and sale of 
their goods, was adjusted in a similar man- 
ner under a protocol signed at Washington 
on October 18, 1899. The arbitrator, the 
Honorable William R. Day, rendered an award 
in favor of the claimant for $23,000.” 

The claims of two American citizens, 
named Oberlander and Messenger, against 
the Government of, Mexico were disposed of 
by arbitration under a protocol signed on 
March 2, 1897, by Mr. Olney, Secretary of 
State, and Mr. Romero, Mexican Minister.” 
Under a protocol concluded on May 22, 1902, 
the claim of the Pious Fund of the Cali- 
fornias was referred to The Hague tribunal, 
which decided that Mexico should pay to the 
United States the sum of $1,420,682.67, and 
in each succeeding year in perpetuity the 
sum of $43,050.99, in money having legal cur- 
rency in Mexico.* 
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Under a protocol signed at Washington 

February 23, 1900, a claim of a citizen of the 
United States named May against the Gov- 
ernment of Guatemala, to a debt alleged to 
be due him under certain railway construc- 
tion contracts with that Government and for 
damages caused by the Guatemalan civil and 
military authorities was submitted to the 
British Minister in Central America, who 
awarded the claimant $143,750.73." 
. Claims against Nicaragua of small amount 
were submitted to arbitration under a pro- 
tocol signed at Washington, on March 22, 
1900." So, by a protocol signed at Washing- 
ton, on May 17, 1898, the claim of a citizen 
of the United States against Peru was referred 
to the Chief Justice of Canada. In 1897, the 
complaint of E. V. Kellett, United States vice 
consul general in Siam, on account of an 
assault committed upon him by soldiers of 
that Government, was disposed of by a joint 
commission.“ In the same year the claim 
of a citizen of the United States against the 
Siamese Government, growing out of 
breaches by the latter of an agreement for the 
working of the teak forests, was submitted, 
urder a protocol signed at Bangkok July 26, 
1897, to the Governor of the Straits Settle- 
ments, by whom an award was rendered in 
favor of the United States for $200,000 in 
gold. Certain claims against Chile were 
directly settled by an agreement concluded 
on May 24, 1897. By an agreement with Rus- 
sia, signed September 8, 1900, various claims 
for the detention of American sealing vessels 
by Russian cruisers were submitted to arbi- 
tration, The submission involved important 
questions as to marine jurisdiction, 

One of the most interesting of the arbitra- 
tions of the United States, under executive 
agreement, is that relating to the Delagoa 
Bay Railway, under a protocol between the 
United States, Great Britain, and Portugal, 
signed at Berne on June 13, 1891. The rail- 
Way was constructed under a concession orig- 
inally granted to an American citizen named 
McMurdo. McMurdo transferred his conces- 
sion to a Portuguese company, which was in 
turn financed by an English company. The 
taking possession of the railway by the Por- 
tuguese Government in 1889 gave rise to in- 
teresting and complicated questions as to 
the rights of McMurdo as well as of the Eng- 
lish investors. Both the United States and 
Great Britain intervened for the protection 
of the interests of their respective citizens, 
and, on the demand of the United States, 
which was supported by the British Govern- 
ment, the case was referred to three Swiss 
jurists, who, in 1899, rendered an award in 
favor of the United States and Great Britain 
for the sum of $4,670,000. 

On several occasions claims against the 
Dominican Republic have been settled under 
executive agreements. In 1898 an American 
engineer, acting under such an agreement, 
rendered an award in favor of the United 
States for $74,411.17, with interest at 6 per- 
cent for 2% years, on account of the seizure 
of the Ozama Bridge by “he Dominican Gov- 
ernment. On April 30, 1904, an award was 
made by arbitrators of the sum of $215,812, 
on account of arms, ammunition, and other 
articles furnished by the firm of Sala & Co. 
to the Dominican Government while General 
Heureaux was President. The arbitral pro- 
ceeding was conducted under a convention 
signed on April 28, 1902. 

By a protocol signed at Santo Domingo 
City, January 31, 1903, provision was made 
for submitting to a mixed commission the 
question of the terms on which the Domini. e 
can Government should pay the sum of $4,- 
500,000, which that Government had agreed 
to pay in consideration of the cession to it 
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of all accounts, claims, and properties of the 
San Domingo Improvement Co. and its allied 
companies, including their rights in the 
railway from Puerto Plata to Santiago, and 
in settlement of all differences, as well as m 
consideration of the relinquishment by the 
improvement company of its right to col- 
lect the revenues at all the ports of the 
Republic. The protocol expressly required 
the arbitrators to fix the mode in which the 
moneys to be paid under it should be col- 
lected. By the award rendered on July 14, 
1904, it was decreed that the money should 
be paid in certain monthly installments, and 
that, in case of default, it should be col- 
lected at certain Dominican ports by an 
agent to be appointed by the United States., 
It thus appears that, if we include only the 
more formal settlements, there have been 
31 cases in which claims a foreign 
governments have been settled by executive 
agreement, and that 27 arbitrations have 
been held under such agreements as against 
19 under treaties, where the settlement em- 
braced claims against the foreign govern- 
ment alone and not against the United States. 

In connection with the arbitration under 
the protocol with the Dominican Republic 
of January 31, 1903, it may be pointed out 
that on various occasions the customs or 
other specific revenues of foreign countries 
have been pledged for the payment of Amer- 
ican claims.” Provision has also been made 
in certain cases for the direct collection of 
such revenues, in the event of the failure of 
the local government to make the stipulated 
Payments; but, as the cases in which such 
an arrangement has been necessary have 
been comparatively infrequent, at any rate 
in the experience of the United States in 
such matters, it is proper to refer partic- 
ularly to certain precedents in which the 
subject has been either discussed or prac- 
tically dealt with. 

In 1880, the Venezuelan Government ap- 
pealed to the United States for its interposi- 
tion in difficulties which had arisen between 
Venezuela and France, because the former 
government had fallen into arrears in pay- 
ments due to the latter on the settlement 
of claims against Venezuela effected in 1864. 
As it was represented that there was danger 
that France would institute a blockade of 
Venezuelan ports and take possession of the 
customhouses for the purpose of collect- 
ing the money, and as there were conflicting 
claims as to preference among foreign credi- 
tors, Venezuela proposed to Ueliver certain 
monthly sums to the Government of the 
United States, which was to distribute the 
money among all the foreign creditors. Mr, 
Evarts, who was then Secretary of State, 
intimated that the proposal would be fayor- 
ably entertained if if should prove to be ac- 
ceptable to all the creditor governments. 
Subsequently, no arrangement having been 
effected, Mr. Evarts’ successor, Mr. Blaine, 
acting in the name of the President, in- 
structed the American minister at Paris to 
suggest that the United States would place 
an agent in Caracas to receive such monthly 
sums from Venezuela as might be agreed 
upon and distribute them among the creditor 
nations, and that, in case the Venezuelan 
Government should default for more than 3 
months in the regular installments, the agent 
appointed by the United States should be 
“authorized to take charge of the custom- 
houses at Laguayra and Puerto Cabello, and 
reserve from the monthly receipts a sufficient 
sum to pay the stipulated amounts, with 10 


“E. g., conventions with China, November 
8, 1858, and September 7, 1901; with Colombia, 
September 10, 1857, art. iii; with Costa Rica, 
July 2, 1860, art. iv; with Ecuador, November 
25, 1862, art. iii; with Mexico, April 11, 1839, 
art. vi, and January 30, 1843, art. iv; with 
Peru, March 17, 1841, art. vi; with Venezuela, 
February 17, 1903, art. v. 
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percent additional, handing over to the au- 
thorized agent of the Venezuelan Govern- 
ment all the remainder collected. 

It was, said Mr. Blaine, the judgment of 
the President that an arrangement of this 
kind would give all reasonable security to 
each of the creditor nations.” The French 
Government afterward arranged its differ- 
ences directly with the Venezuelan Govern- 
ment, and the proposal of the United States 
was not carried into effect. 

An actual arrangement, to which the United 
States is a party, for the collection of moneys 
from a foreign government by means of the 
sequestration of custom duties, is that ef- 
fected by the protocol between China and 
the allied powers, which was signed at Pe- 
king, September 7, 1901. By this protocol, 
China agreed to pay to the allied powers, one 
of which was the United States, an in- 
demnity of 450,000,000 taels, to cover the 
claims of governments, companies or socie- 
ties and private individuals. For the collec- 

_tion of this debt a commission of bankers 
_ Was created on which each of the foreign 
powers is represented by a delegate, and 
. Specific revenues are assigned for the pay- 
ment of the debt. These revenues embrace 
(1) the balance of the revenues of the im- 
perial maritime customs (the foreign service 
under Sir Robert Hart), after payment of 
the amounts previously pledged as security 
for prior loans; (2) the revenues of the na- 
tive customs, which are administered in the 
open ports by the imperial maritime customs; 
and (3) the total revenues of the salt gabelle, 
exclusive of the portion previously set aside 
for other foreign loans. 

A still later example, which is specially 
interesting- because it substantially carries 
out in Venezuela, under another form, the 
proposal made: by the United States in 1881, 
Is that of the settlement with Venezuela 
under the agreements signed at Washington 
in 1903, among which is the protocol be- 
tween the United States and Venezuela of 
February 17 in that year, By article V of 
this protocol, following the stipulations 
made in the other agreement, it is provided 
that the Venezuelan Government shall set 


apart in each month, for the payment of 


claims, 30 percent of the customs revenues of 
Laguayra and Puerto Cabello, and that, in 
case of failure to carry out this stipulation, 
“Belgian officials shall be placed in charge 
of the customs of the two ports, and shall 
administer them until the liabilities of the 
Venezuelan Government in respect of the 
above claims shall have been discharged.” 
These precedents directly sustain the pro- 
tocol with the Dominican Pepublic of Janu- 
ary 31, 1903, and the award of the arbitrators 
“thereunder. 


7. EXECUTIVE ENFORCEMENT OF STATUTES AND 
TREATIES 


In view of what has been set forth, it is 
evident that the position that the President 
can make no agreement with a foreign power 
except in the form of a treaty approved by 
the Senate, cannot be maintained; and that, 
if he had consented to be deprived, by 
amendment of the arbitration treaties, of the 
right to agree to the submission of any ques- 
tion whatsoever thereunder except by means 
of a new treaty, he would have waived the 
exercise of a power which he has constantly 
used. If the Senate had amended the 
treaties by inserting, after the word “agree- 
ment,” the words “or treaty,” the issue would 
have been more correctly drawn; but it must 
in fairness be admitted that this would not 
have accomplished the Senate’s object in 
assuring to itself an opportunity to exercise 
its judgment upor the propriety of Executive 
action in each particular case. It should 
also in fairness be admitted that they go too 
far who assert that the Senate, in amending 
the treaties, committed an act that was not 
legally justifiable. The law of the Constitu- 
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tion is not more to be found in the letter 
of that instrument than in the practice 
under it, and the Senate has from the foun- 
dation of the Government exercised the 
power of amending treaties. It has con- 
stantly given its “advice and consent” in that 
form, The practical question to be consid- 
ered, so far as arbitration is concerned, is 
whether a general treaty might not be put 
into such form that the Senate would ap- 
prove it without requiring each case actualy 
submitted to be made the subject of a new 
treaty, so that the formulation of the issue 
to be determined by arbitrators and of the 
periods within which they were to act might 
be treated merely as a matter of procedure 
to be carried out by the Executive. 

To assert, as an abstract proposition, that 
the Senate cannot, without abdicating its 
constitutional functions, approve a general 
arbitration treaty in such a form, would be 
to claim for it a more extensive supervision of 
executive action than is enjoyed by other par- 
liamentary bodies which have a voice in the 
making of treaties. By article 8 of the con- 
stitutional law of France of July 16, 1875, it is 
provided that “treaties of peace and of com- 


- merce, treaties which involve the finances of 


the state, those relating to the persons and 
property of French citizens. in foreign coun- 
tries, shall become definitive only after having 
been voted by the two chambers.” The 


-constitutions of other countries contain simt- 


lar or analogous clauses. And yet the Anglo- 
French arbitration treaty, on which the 


-American treaties were modeled, was ap- 
proved by the French chambers; and it is 


believed that in no case was any parliamen- 


-tary difficulty created in carrying into effect 


the other European treaties. Nothing there- 
fore can be drawn from the constitutional law 
and:practice of other countries to support the 
proposition that the Senate of the United 
States cannot legally approve any general ar- 
bitration treaty in such a form that it can 
be executed without making subseqeunt spe- 
cial treaties. The Hague Convention, which 
was approved by the Senate, has so far been 
carried into effect by the President by special 
executive agreements, but the only questions 
so submitted have related to pecuniary claims 
against foreign governments. 

It may be affirmed that in the execution of 
every law the Executive is invested with more 
or less discretion, and in some cases the 
powers thus committed to him have been of 
a very sweeping character. For example, by 
the act of June 4, 1794, the President was 
authorized, during a certain period when Con- 
gress was not in session, to lay an embargo on 
ships in American ports, “whenever, in his 
opinion, public safety shall so require,” ™ 
By the act of June 13, 1798, suspending com- 
mercial intercourse between the United States 
and France, the President was authorized 
to restore such intercourse in case France 
should, before the next session of Congress, 
“clearly disavow” and “refrain from aggres- 
sions, depredations and hostilities” which she 
had encouraged and maintained against the 
vessels and other property of American citi- 
zens, and should also acknowledge the claim 
of the United States to be considered as neu- 
tral in the then existing European war.” By 
the act of December 19, 1806, the President 
was authorized to suspend the operation of 
the nonimportation act, “if in his judgment 
the public interest should require it.“ u 
Similar powers were conferred on the Presi- 
dent by the nonintercourse acts of March 1, 
1809, and May 1. 1810.4 

Power has also repeatedly been conferred 
upon the President to suspend the imposi- 
tion of discriminating duties, in case he 


* Crandall, Treaties, Their Making and En- 
forcement, p. 178. 
%1 Stat. L. 372. 
#1 ibid. 565, 566. 
“2 ibid. 411. 
©2 ibid. 528 605, 606. 
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should be satisfied that the discriminating or 
countervailing duties of other foreign na- 
tions had been so modified as not to operate 
to the disadvantage of the United States.“ 
By the act of March 23, 1879, the President 
was authorized to suspend the judicial func- 
tions of United States consuls in Egypt when- 
ever he should receive satisfactory informa- 
tion that tribunals competent to render im- 
partial justice had been organized there. 
Under the act commonly known as the civil 
service law, wide discretionary powers were 
committed to the President. The validity of 
legislation of this character has repeatedly 
been affirmed; one of the later instances be- 
ing the action of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in sustaining the constitution- 
ality of section 3 of the tariff act of October 1, 
1890, by which, as has heretofore been seen, 
the President was empowered to impose cer- 
tain duties.on various articles imported from 
foreign countries in case he should be of 
opinion that the duties charged in such 
countries.on products of the United States 
were “reciprocally unequal and unreason- 
able.“ O It was contended that this section 
was unconstitutional, as delegating to the 
President both legislative and treaty-making 
powers. The Court, after an exhaustive ex- 
‘amination of the. subject, decided that the 
section was constitutional, holding that it 
merely made the President the “agent of the 
‘law-making department to ascertain and de- 
clare the event upon which the expressed 
will was to take effect.” It is true that the 
Court in another place spoke of the imposi- 
tion of duties being required when the Presi- 
dent ascertained the existence of a “par- 
ticular fact;” but it is obvious that under 
the statute the so-called fact was the dec- 
laration by the President of the opinion 
that, in his judgment, the duties imposed 
were “reciprocally unequal and unreason- 
able.” The unconstitutionality of an act 
of Congress is a fact, after the Court has an- 
nounced it; but prior to such announce- 
ment the question whether the act is uncon- 
stitutional involves not the ascertainment of 
a fact but the exercise of judgment. In no 
other sense was the President's declaration 
that certain duties were “reciprocally un- 
equal and unreasonable” the declaration of 
a fact. 
JOHN Bassett Moore. 


Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, I yield 
10 minutes to the Senator from New 
York. 

Mr.MEAD. Mr. President, at the very 
outset I want to state my position on this 
very important matter. I want to say 
that I am deeply interested and con- 
cerned about it. As a member of the 
Committee on Commerce we have been 
considering this matter now for several 
weeks, and I believe I sheuld say for the 
committee that they have gone about 
their work in a conscientious manner. 
They have treated it as a very important 
legislative proposal, as it is. Weare now 
in a position where our hearings on the 
matter as to whether it is a treaty or in 
agreement are concluded, and the com- 
mittee is not holding up action in that 
connection. We are waiting for infor- 
mation from the State Department. 

Mr. President, my position in this mat- 
ter is simply this: I believe that the ap- 
propriate committee should be given an 
opportunity to hear the parties in inter- 
est. I am not concerned as to whether 
the document be treated as a treaty or 
asanagreement. In fact, I have not yet 
decided as to whether or not I shall sup- 


“3 ibid. 224; 4 ibid. 3. 
“18 ibid. 23: 19 ibid. 662. 
26 ibid. 567. 
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port the legislative proposal which may 
be coming over from the House changing 
the Constitution with reference to the 
treaty-making power. 

Mr. President, I want this matter to be 
heard on its merits and its demerits. I 
want the people who are interested in it 
to be given an opportunity to be heard. 
It is true that the question was taken up 
in the Senate 10 years ago; but there are 
very few Senators here today who con- 
sidered it 10 years ago, and when it was 
taken up at that time it was defeated. 
If the defeat of a matter years ago is a 
criterion as to why it should be con- 
sidered without hearings today, it is a 
new departure in legislative procedure, 
in my estimation. Therefore, Mr. Pres- 
ident, I am asking for hearings. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MEAD. I have only 10 minutes. 

Mr. CLARE of Missouri. The treaty 
was debated in the Senate for 3 weeks, 
and debated very fully. 

Mr. MEAD. That is correct, and there 
are only 14 Senators now Members of 
this body who voted for it, and only 16 
left who voted against it. The rest of 
the Senators now Members of the Sen- 
ate have never heard it debated, and I 
believe it is a matter which should be 
heard. 

Mr. President, I wish to say that I have 
supported projects of this kind, and shall 
continue to do so, if an opportunity be 
given to demonstrate their usefulness. 
In this connection, I am in favor of the 
hydroelectric feature attached to the 
present proposal, and I think my own 
State can be criticized for not having 
accomplished the completion of this hy- 
droelectric unit long before this. It 
should have been done. Why it has been 
delayed is beyond my understanding. 

Mr. President, I believe that if we re- 
fer this matter to an appropriate com- 
mittee it will help the project, and it will 
be in the interest of the proposal, be- 
cause it is my opinion that Members will 
vote against the bill as a rider attached 
to the rivers and harbors bill who might 
otherwise support it. ‘Beyond that, I 
fear it might result in the defeat of the 
rivers and harbors bill at this session of 
Congress, and that would mean the de- 
feat of both measures. So, if it were 
referred to a committee, as was the case 
with the proposal sponsored by the junior 
Senator from Montana [Mr. Murray], I 
am sure it would be considered, and con- 
sidered expeditiously, and I am certain it 
would receive greater support on the 
floor of the Senate than it will under 
present circumstances, 

Mr. President, there is no real neces- 
sity for the consideration of this matter 
today, because it has not yet been con- 
sidered in the Parliament of Canada, and 
I do not know whether it will be con- 
sidered there in the immediate future. 
If it were a case in which we had to 
act now, and if the action had been com- 
pleted in the Dominion of Canada, I 
‘would say that was a valid reason why 
it should be considered immediately. But 
it has not been approved in Canada. 

Mr. President, I come from the city of 
Buffalo, largest inland port in all the 
world, and the interests there affected by 
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the proposal, those who work in the ter- 
minals, the elevators, and on the Lakes, 
those who work on the railroads and 
others who are interested in their op- 
eration, have asked me if it would not be 
possible for me to secure hearings for 
them on this vital legislative proposal, 
which means so much to them and to 
their future well-being. The railroad 
employees of the State of New York, 
members of the railroad brotherhoods, 
have appealed to me for hearings on the 
proposal, and I have their letters and 
resolutions, but I shall not go into them 
in further detail at this time. Hundreds 
of chambers of commerce in the State of 
New York, some favoring the project and 
some opposing it, and others in support 
of the hydroelectric development but in 
opposition to the seaway, have asked for 
hearings or for information, copies of the 
bill, and so forth. — 

Mr. President, some years ago we spent 
a good deal of money in the State of 
New York before we improved the barge 
canal system of that State. That im- 
provement I understand cost somewhere 
in the neighborhood of $200,000,000. But 
before we invested in the improvement, 
we made an inquiry as to the practicabil- 
ity of the barge canal over the seaway. 
As a result of that study, it was deter- 
mined that the barge canal, and the 
barge canal operation, was by far the 
most economical in its operation in bring- 
ing the cargoes of the Great Lakes to 
tidewater and from tidewater to the lake 
ports. 

In that connection I think we should 
have hearings, we should inquire also into 
a recent innovation in shipping, a devel- 
opment which has resulted from the war. 
Perhaps we have the seaway now. Per- 
haps every city on the Lakes end on the 
barge canal will be to all intents an 
ocean port, if we believe that the devel- 
opment, as a result of the war, on the 
beachheads in France, which has proved 
so revolutionary and efficient, will be car- 
ried on after the wai is over. There is 
every reason to believe that great 
changes are to be made in the trans- 
portation field. 

I have here a statement, a part of 
which I should like to include in the 
RecorpD, from an expert, a designer, the 
one who designed many of the amphibi- 
ous ships which were so effective in Nor- 
mandy. He says: 

The present war has been a war of trans- 
portation. The Allied Nations, especially the 
United States, turned almost certain defeat 
into a glorious victory due to new ideas in 
transportation, 

“Amphibious operations” has become a new 
phrase in military strategy, a phrase that 
developed in this war, a phrase that meant 
a combination of land and sea operations. 
In all previous wars men, guns, ammunition, 
and supplies were shipped to the country 
where the fighting was to be done, to well- 
equipped ports where cranes, warehouses, and 
docks were available, from where the goods 
were transshipped to vehicles or railroads to 
reach the front. * * * 

On the scheduled date, amphibious craft 
by the thousands rushed across the English 
Channel, ramps dropped, doors opened, and 
the amphibious craft disgorged hundreds of 
thousands of vehicles of all kinds, vehicles 
loaded with men, vehicles loaded with gaso- 
line, vehicles loaded with food supplies, guns 
of every caliber mounted on truck wheels and 
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drawn by tractors. Without the aid of cranes 
or docks or warehouses or organized ports, 
amphibious craft put nearly a million men 
on the beach in the first few days of the in- 
vasion, For every man landed on the beach, 
8 tons of equipment and supplies were un- 
loaded with him. The Nazis never dreamed 
of such efficiency, * * * | 

Amphibious water craft means the elimi- 
nation of the building of docks and ware- 
houses. Cities along the Hudson River and 
the New York Barge Canal will all have their 
amphibious landing beaches with paved or 
graveled waterfronts. 


He proceeds to say that every city and 
community on the barge canal system of 
our State, and every city and every com- 
munity on the Great Lakes, will become 
an ocean port if this development carries 
over in the post-war period. 

Mr. President, I do not know whether 
this expert is right or wrong, but I should 
like to have him given an opportunity 
to come before our committee. I should 
like to see a study made of that subject, 
which would not take long, and would 
not delay the legislation, to ascertain 
whether or not we already have the sea- 
way, and if all we need now is the hydro- 
electric development. 

Mr. President, I shall not have op- 
portunity to insert in the RECORD an ar- 
ticle in November 20, 1944, issue of Life 
magazine entitled “New York’s Harbor: 
War Is Fed Through the World’s Biggest 
and Busiest Harbor.” I should like to 
have the representatives of the Port of 
New York Authority, and the Maritime 
Association of that great port, come be- 
fore the committee and tell us whether 
there is anything to their fears, whether 
they are alarmed about the proposed 
legislation, and whether it would ad- 
versely affect the greatest port in all the 
world. This proposal involves three 
great ports, the port of Buffalo, greatest 
inland port in the world, the port of 
Albany, one of the largest; and the port 
of New York, greatest seaport in all the 
world. All I am asking for those who 
have an interest in those ports is an 
opportunity to be heard by the Congress. 

Mr. President, I have some requests 
for the enactment of the pending amend- 
ment from farmers’ organizations and 
from labor organizations, and I think 
those who sponsor the amendment should 
likewise be given a chance to be heard. 

There is another matter which I think 
we should go into. I yield to no man in 
my friendship for the people of the Do- 
minion of Canada. We have proved to 
the world, we have set an example for 
the world, that we know the value of 
peace, and that we know how to keep the 
peace between these two great countries; 
but I think we should inquire into the 
possibilities of an enemy coming into 
these inland lakes in time of war. What 
would happen to this waterway if one or 
the other of the countries involved, and 
that includes Great Britain, happened to 
be at war? What protection have we in 
connection with the operation of this 
proposed seaway? 

Some will say that we have constructed 
a base at Argentia, in Newfoundland, 
But I have looked into that base. Itisa 
fog-bound base and not always depend- 
able. 
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We wanted to locate an air base at 
Goose Bay, in Labrador, but I under- 
stand objection was made, and we will 
not be given permission to use this base 
after the war unless some action is taken 
in the future contrary to that taken in 
the past. 

In view of the fact that this seaway 
will be built for the most part in Canada, 
I think that before we consummate the 
agreement we should determine that it 
will be adequately defended by American 
fortifications, if necessary, along its 
banks, by bases along the improvement, 
so there would be no chance of enemy 
craft entering even the mouth of the 
St. Lawrence. 

Mr. President, there is a serious crisis 
in Quebec, and I think that should be 
of double interest to us in connection 
with defending the seaway, before we 
consummate the agreement. 

I have here a copy of PM of Thursday, 
November 30, and I quote from the article 
by Harold Lavine on the Canadian crisis 
over the question of conscription for 
overseas service: 

It's unhappy choice, with undertones of 
irony, one which even the most puckish 
character wouldn't have dared to envisage 
4 or 5 weeks ago. 


The writer proceeds to say: 
“I will put it this way,” said one. 


He refers to one of the members of 
Parliament. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from New York has 
expired. 

Mr. MEAD. Could Ihave 1 more min- 
ute? 

Mr. OVERTON. I yield the Senator 2 
more minutes. 

Mr. MEAD, I read further from this 
article: 

“I will put it this way,” says one. “If Mr. 
Laurent (Minister of Justice) decided to 
speak publicly in Quebec City, I would award 
him the Victoria Cross for that decision. It 
would almost entail a degree of bravery 
that is required on the battlefield. And I 
am not any too sure but the award would not, 
in the end, have to be made posthumously.” 


Mr. President, I wish to say that in 
view of the fact that there exists at 
the present time in the Province of Que- 
bec a situation having to do with their 
participation and our participation in 
the war, the proposed legislation should 
be the subject of hearings, and we 
ought to determine that our rights to 
defend the waterway are so emphasized 
and safeguarded in it that there would 
never be a question about those rights. 

In conclusion, I wish to say, Mr. 
President, that I am in favor of the 
St. Lawrence hydroelectric development. 
I have always been for it. But I believe 
that before legislation is passed dealing 
with the proposal, all the interests, 
those who favor and those who oppose, 
and labor organizations and industries 
and communities, should be given an op- 
portunity to come before a committee 
of the Congress on so vital and so im- 
portant a matter, and state their posi- 
tion. I hope, Mr. President, that those 
interested will be heard, and I believe 
that if they are heard, the proposal will 
receive more support here and more sup- 
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port in the other House of Congress if 
it remains in the form of an agreement 
for approval by Congress instead of as 


- a treaty to be considered by the Sen- 


ate. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I should 
like to take a minute or two of my time 
to ask the Senator from New York how 
he would secure the hydroelectric de- 
velopment, which he advocates so ear- 
nestly? 

Mr. MEAD. If I had an opportunity 
to make the decision that hydroelectric 
development, which was planned by the 
State of New York when it created the 
authority for that purpose, would be the 
subject of negotiation by the State of 
New York and the Province of Ontario, 
and it, would be constructed, and it 
would not be necessary in the construc- 


tion of such hydroelectric development 


to have any more than the approval of 
Congress, and it would not contain the 
seaway provisions which are contained 
in the Senator’s measure. That should 


- have been done years ago, and it could 


have been done years ago under legis- 
lation which would not be so difficult to 


. Secure as is the proposed legislation. 


Mr. AIKEN. I wish to ask the Senator 
from New York this question: Is it not 
a fact that in 1933 and 1934 a measure 
of that nature was introduced into the 
Congress? 

Mr. MEAD. If a measure was intro- 
duced into the Congress at that time it 
should have been continued before Con- 
gress untilit was passed. The legislature 
of my State every year, including last 
year, has gone on record approving the 
hydroelectric development. 

Mr. AIKEN. I know the Senator’s 
State is for the hydroelectric develop- 
ment. I am sure it is for the seaway 
also. But what I was asking the Senatcr 
was this: Was not a measure introduced 
into the Congress to provide this hydro- 
electric development in 1933 and 1934, 
and did not the Senator from New York, 
as a Member of the House then, oppose 
that measure? 

Mr. MEAD. No; I do not recall at the 
moment that I opposed that measure, but 
I will say to my distinguished colleague 
that there was also a treaty submitted 
to the Senate with reference to that 
whole project, and it was defeated by 
the Senate, but that does not deter my 
distinguished colleague from introducing 
subsequent legislation, nor would it deter 
me from introducing subsequent legis- 
lation of the character of which the Sen- 
ator speaks. What happened before evi- 
dently is not disturbing to us now, and 
does not set a precedent for what we may 
do in the future. It is my opinion that 
the State of New York and the Province 
of Ontario should proceed without delay 
to secure enabling legislation for the con- 
struction of a hydroelectric plant along 
the St. Lawrence. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes to the Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. Lucas]. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I rise in 
the closing moments of this debate for 
the purpose of stating my position upon 
this exceedingly important piece of legis- 
lation. As one of the Senators repre- 
senting the State of Illinois, I wish to say 
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that in that section of the Midwest we 
are vitally concerned with respect to any 
treaty or executive agreement affecting 
the Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence 
River. A cursory examination of the 
past indicates that in January of 1932 
the Honorable Herbert Hoover, then 
President of the United States, sent a 
message to the Senate, which contained, 
as he termed it at that time— 

A treaty between the United States and 
the Dominion of Canada for the completion 
of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence deep water- 
way. 


And in the beginning of that message 
he stated: 


To the end that I may receive the advice 
and consent of the Senate to ratification, 
I transmit herewith a treaty between the 
United States and the Dominion of Canada 
for the completion of the Great Lakes St. 
Lawrence deep waterway, signed at Wash- 
ington on July 18, 1932. 


Then article X of that message reads 
as follows: 

This treaty shall be ratified In accordance 
with the constitutional methods of the high 
contracting parties. The ratification shall 
be exchanged in Washington or in Ottawa as 


soon as practicable and the treaty shall come 


into. force on the day of the exchange of 
ratifications. 


It is my understanding, Mr. President, 
that after 3 weeks of debate upon the 
floor of the Senate the treaty which was 
sent to the Senate by the former Presi- 
dent of the United States was defeated, 
the yeus being 46 and the nays being 42, 

From that time nothing was done with 
the St. Lawrence Waterway Treaty until 
a message came to Congress from the 
President of the United States on March 
21, 1941, practically 10 years later. That 
message stated in substance: 

I transmit herewith for the information of 


- the Congress the text of an agreement be- 


tween the Government of the United States 
and the Government of Canada— 


And so forth. Then turning, Mr. 
President to the last article—article XI 
of that agreement—it states: 

This agreement shall be subject to ap- 
proval by the Congress of the United States 
of America and the Parliament of Canada. 
It shall enter into force on the 
day of the exchange of the instrument of 
ratification and a copy of the proclama- 
tion, which shall take place at Washington, 


I believe I am correct in stating that 
the message which was sent by the Presi- 
dent of the United States to the Senate 
submitting the matter as an executive 
agreement in March 1941 has never been 
acted upon in any way whatsoever by 
the Senate. Now we have House bill 3961 
before us, and the amendment of the 
able Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] 
is pending. That amendment seeks to 
carry into effect the agreement which 
was sent to the Senate by the President 
in March 1941. 

As the debate has proceeded I have 
listened with a great interest to one 
phase of the colloquy among the Sen- 
ators dealing with the question which 
is now before the Committee on Com- 
merce with respect to the determination 
of whether this is an executive agree- 
ment or a treaty. 
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Unlike my able friend from New York, 
I am concerned, Mr. President, as to 
whether this is an executive agreement 
or a treaty. It seems to me that in fair- 
ness to the Senate, in fairness to the 
country as a whole, and certainly in line 
with the integrity of the Constitution of 
the United States, we of the Senate 
should be concerned. The least the Sen- 
ate should do is to permit the Committee 
on Commerce to continue upon its course 
in the taking of testimony and the brief- 
ing of the situation from a legal stand- 
point so that the Commerce Committee 
may in time intelligently inform the Sen- 
ate whether this is a treaty or whether 
it is an executive agreement. To me 
that question is of vital importance. 
I know of no war emergency existing 
with respect to the St. Lawrence-Great 
Lakes treaty at this time which would 
compel me to lay aside my deep con- 
victions with respect to the difference 
between a.treaty and an executive agree- 
ment. 

As I stated in the beginning, we in 
Illinois are vitally concerned about the 
proposed legislation. Lake Michigan is 
one of the chain of lakes in the Great 
Lakes system. The [Illinois River and 
the Chicago Canal, which run from Chi- 
cago through Illinois and finally empty 
into the Mississippi, are a part of this 
entire project and waterway system. 

Back in 1934, when this question was 
debated for 3 weeks, it is my under- 
standing that the two Illinois Sen- 
ators at that time, the late Senator J. 
Hamilton Lewis and the late Senator 
William Dieterich, were opposed to this 
treaty. 

Mr. President, I do not know where I 
stand on this question. There is little 
or nothing before the Senate upon which 
I might reach a just decision. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Illinois has 
expired. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, I 
yield 1 minute more to the Senator from 
Illinois. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I agree 
with the Senator from New York and 
other Senators who take that same po- 
sition. This is too serious a matter to 
gloss over without having the hearings 
brought up to date. As one Senator, I 
cannot support such procedure. Even 
though I should favor the project in 
principle, I cannot at this hour cast a 
vote in favor of the proposal solely on 
the basis of arguments made on the floor 
of the Senate by three or four Senators. 
I must have more information before I 
make up my mind. 

Furthermore, the adoption of this 
amendment will imperil the river and 
harbor bill.. I hope the time will come 
in the very near future when the Com- 
merce Committee may decide whether 
the St. Lawrence waterway proposal is 
a treaty or executive agreement; I also 
hope that the proper committee may in 
the next Congress develop through 
hearings all the facts, engineering and 
otherwise, so that we may intelligently 
reach a conclusion which will be fair 
and right. 
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Mr, HATCH. Mr. President—— 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, I 
yield a few minutes to the Senator from 
New Mexico. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I re- 
quested the Senator from Louisiana to 
yield me a moment or two, because of 
the fact that I am one of the Senators 
who was present in 1934 when this sub- 
ject was debated, and voted upon at that 
time. I voted then in favor of the St. 
Lawrence seaway project. So far as I 
know, nothing has occurred to change 
my mind as to the fundamental aspects 
of that project; and very likely, if and 
when the question arises in the future, 
unless other facts are developed, I shall 
support the project at the appropriate 
time. 

But today, Mr. President, as a practical 
matter, I know that we are confronted 
with an entirely different situation. It 
is my opinion that if this project should 
be attached to the pending bill, it might 
very well ultimately result in the defeat 
of the river and harbor bill, and also the 
St. Lawrence seaway project. 

To my mind, this is a very bad way to 
legislate. The river and harbor bill is 
entitled to its chance for success or 
failure on its own merits; and I wish it 
to have that chance. By the same token, 
the St. Lawrence seaway is entitled to 
success or failure on its own merits. At 
the proper time I shall be very happy 
to vote upon that measure when it comes 
before us on its own merits; but today, 
in the light of the peculiar legislative 
situation, I am compelled to vote “nay.” 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. OVERTON. I yield 2 minutes to 
the junior Senator from Maryland. 

Mr, RADCLIFFE. Mr. President, I 
shall not take up the time of the Senate 
today in rehearsing the arguments 
which have been brought forward quite 
fully in this matter or attempt to ad- 
vance any new points for discussion. 
However, I wish to emphasize my belief 
that I consider it very unwise indeed to 
take chances when there is no necessity 
whatever for doing so. 

The question whether the pending 
amendment is in essence an executive 
agreement or a treaty is necessarily in- 
volved and it is vital. Personally, I be- 
lieve that the subject matter should be 
handled as a treaty. Certainly there is 
considerable doubt at least as to whether 
it is a treaty or an executive agreement. 
If this matter is to be handled as a treaty, 
then our constitutional course is clear. 
If, however, there is an element of doubt, 
there is surely no reason on earth why 
we should expose ourselves to any men- 
ace because of that doubtful element. 
Passing legislation clearly open to consti- 
tutional objections should be avoided if 
possible, 

So far as the proposition of a Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway is con- 
cerned, I am not in favor of it on its in- 
trinsic merits, whatever they may be. 
But at this time we are not examining 
into the merits of the project primarily. 
On the contrary we are really consider- 
ing the question of procedure, and the 
decision on that point is exceedingly 
important. Consequently, I feel that it 
would be unduly hazardous for us to at- 
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tempt to adopt a method of approach in 
this matter which might expose us not 
only to criticism but also to grave uncer- 
tainty as to whether the suggested pro- 
cedure is sound constitutionally. We 
should not take such a chance. I hope 
the amendment will be defeated. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I wish to 
read a news item published in the Buf- 
falo Courier-Express of Wednesday, De- 
cember 6, 1944: 

C. I. O. REAFFIRMS APPROVAL OF POWER PROJ- 
ECT—GREATER BUFFALO UNIT FORESEES NEW 
BENEFITS 
Reaffirming its stand of months ago, the 

Greater Buffalo C. I. O. Industrial Union 

Council last night expressed approval of the 

St. Lawrence seaway and power project. 

The council vigorously defeated a motion 

which would have tabled a letter from the 

Northern Federation of Chambers of Com- 

merce, asking agitation for the plan. 

Michael Kearns, National Maritime Union, 
said his union favored the project, despite its 
original position that the plan would be det- 
rimental to lake sailors. 

PROVINCIALISM ASSAILED 

“It’s time we got away from provincialism,” 
he said. “This idea that the Lakes are for 
the lake sailors only and Buffalo for Buffaloni- 
ans is all wrong. The same moneyed inter- 
ests that opposed the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority are against the St. Lawrence program, 

“If the idea is carried out we can develop 
the whole northeastern part of the State and 
that means more and better jobs for the 
workers.” 

Hugh Thompson, regional C. I. O. director, 
declared that the project would reduce the 
cost of electric power in Buffalo from 9 cents 
to two-thirds of a cent. 


That, Mr. President, is what 110,000 
labor union members of Buffalo think of 
the St. Lawrence seaway and power 
project. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp at this point as a 
part of my remarks an editorial entitled 
“More Conversation?” from the Chicago 
Daily News of November 20, 1944; an edi- 
torial entitled “Why the St. Lawrence?” 
from the Chicago Sun of November 19, 
1944; an editorial entitled “Geographic 
Accident,” from the December 6, 1944, 
issue of the Independent, of Ashland, 
Ky.; an article entitled “St. Lawrence 
Seaway Is Ideal Investment for Jobs and 
Power,” by Carroll Kilpatrick, published 
in the Chicago Sun of December 4, 1944; 
an editorial entitled “A Red Herring in 
the St. Lawrence,” from the Wisconsin 
State Journal of December 4, 1944; and 
an editorial entitled “Chicago’s Attitude 
Toward the Seaway,” from the Chicago 
Sun of December 6, 1944. 

There being no objection, the editor- 
ials and article were ordered to be printed 
in the RECORD, as follows: 

[From the Chicago Daily News of November 
20, 1944] 
More CONVERSATION? 

Senator ALBEN W. BARKLEY says that “there 
will be some conversation at least” about the 
St. Lawrence seaway during the present ses- 
sion of Congress. 

We wish the Senate Democratic floor leader 
were a little more enthusiastic than his words 
suggest. Why more conversation about the 
seaway? The plans are all set for work to 
begin when the war ends. 

The project was taken out of politics this 
year. Both Roosevelt and Dewey favored it 
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and both worked hard for it as Governors of 
New York. 

New York City opposition to the seaway 
has faded to negligible proportions, as New 
Yorkers more and more have grasped the fact 
that the seaway would open the Great Lakes 
to the port of New York just as it would open 
the ocean highways to the Great Lakes ports. 

Now is the time for Congress to fix up the 
lawyer papers, so that the engineers can be 
ready to say it with shovels. 

We are, of course, aware that lawyers are 
at odds over the more or less metaphysical 
issue of whether the necessary agreements 
with Canada are treaties or contracts. What 
better time to get that disposed of than dur- 
ing the last session of an expiring Congress 
which has nothing else very momentous to 
handle? 


[From the Chicago Sun of November 19, 1944] 
WHY THE St. LAWRENCE? 


Senator Arken’s effort to attach an amend- 
ment to the rivers and harbors bill author- 
izing construction of the Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence seaway and power project is being 
opposed on the ground that the matter 
should be presented in treaty form. But the 
real dispute is not juridical. It is a contest 
between vested interests in the status quo on 
one side, and the public interest on the other, 

There are three strong reasons why the 

St. Lawrence project should be built after 
the war. It would open a 27-foot channel 
. from the Atlantic to the heart of the conti- 
nent, and so make Chicago and 26 other cities 
ports for oceangoing ships. It would gener- 
ate vast blocks of cheap power, and so bene- 
fit industry, consumers, and farmers. It 
would create employment during the tran- 
sition, 

Shall these powerful considerations of pub- 
lic interest be overridden by the narrow and 
shortsighted opposition of railroads, private 
power monopolies, and sectional interests 
which mistakenly fear this development of 
wasted resources might harm them? 

The same interests fought the Panama 
Canal, but they were not hurt. The same 
interests fought T. V. A., but they were not 
hurt. Indeed, nobody is ever hurt, from a 
national point of view, by the sound develop- 
ment and use of natural resources: The new 
wealth and new commerce thus created al- 
Ways outweigh the anticipated losses which 
exist chiefly in the minds of those who fear 
any change. 

Senator AIKen's movement deserves to suc- 


ceed. 
— 


[From the Ashland (Ky.) Independent of 
December 6, 1944] 


GEOGRAPHIC ACCIDENT 


John D. Hickerson, State Department Chief 
of British Commonwealth Affairs at Wash- 
ington, puts the pending St. Lawrence sea- 
way project rather neatly. If it were not “an 
accident of geography,” he says, “the Great 
Lakes ports and the Atlantic Ocean would 
have been linked long ago. Nature meant 
well, and pointed the way. But political 
action by the two countries involved has 
been made unnecessarily slow and difficult, 
in spite of the general good will and co- 
operation existing between Canada and the 
United States. 

The proposed seaway and incidental power 
development by both nations is obviously a 
mere matter of common sense. There can 
be no better time to negotiate an agreement 
than now, when the two friendly nations are 
linked more closely than usual by partner- 
ship in a great war. 

It will cost money, of course, to deepen 
the channel between Lake Ontario and Que- 
bec. But that will soon pay for itself, and 
navigation will prosper on the world’s great- 
est frontier—all the way from midcontinental 
Duluth eastward to the sea. í 
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[From the Chicago Sun of December 4, 1944] 


New ENTERPRISE AFTER THE War—St. Law- 
RENCE SEAWAY Is IDEAL INVESTMENT FOR 
JOBS AND POWER 

(By Carroll Kilpatrick) 

WasHINGTON.—When politicians and busi- 
nessmen talk about jobs for the veteran and 
the war worker, they should be specific. 
There are many ways to provide jobs, but 
a do-nothing policy and glib promises are 
not among them. 

Charles E. Wilson, president of the General 
Electric Co., is one businessman who has 
talked a lot about jobs in the post-war years. 
He has a specific plan. It is to keep the 
prices of his products as low as possible, 
making it possible for consumers to buy more 
of them, and thus ke.p G. E. employees on 
the job. 

Senator AIKEN, a Vermont Republican, is 
a politician who has talked a lot lately about 
full employment after the war. He has a 
specific plan, too. He thinks that the United 
States and Canada should go ahead and com- 
plete the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence’ deep 
waterway, more commonly known as the 
St. Lawrence seaway and power development. 

‘WORK FOR 100,000 

That project would provide jobs for nearly 
100,000 persons for 4 years. It would make 
it possible for New Englanders and New 
Yorkers to receive cheaper electric power and 


thus have more money to spend on automo- 


biles and new clothes: There is no better 
way to stimulate employment than for peo- 
pie to buy more cars and clothes. 

The project also would make it possible for 
some 40,000,000 Americans in the Great Lakes 
region to ship and receive freight at a lower 
cost. With the money they save on express 
charges they can keep a good many people 
in jobs building them new houses and schools. 

The St. Lawrence project and the Missouri 
Valley Authority are two projects that will 
create jobs, lower the cost of living for a 
great majority of the American people, and 
make the country much more powerful in 
the event of war. 


FAVORED BY MAJORITY 


Calvin Coolidge was the first President to 
make a real effort to get the St. Lawrence 
project approved. Other Presidents had 
talked about the desirability of opening the 
St. Lawrence from its mouth to the Great 
Lakes to ocean-going shipping. But Ccol- 
idge went to Congress with the idea after 
his Secretary of Commerce, Herbert Hoover, 
had made a careful study of the whole 
problem. 

Coolidge told Congress that the project 
was “not incompatible with economy.” In 
fact, he explained, it “does not require so 
much a public expenditure as a capital in- 
vestment which will be reproductive.” He 
said that he foresaw “much future indus- 
trial and agricultural progress” as a result 
of the St. Lawrence development and “the 
addition of a great amount of cheap power 
and cheap freight by use of navigation.” 

But when the St. Lawrence treaty with 
Canada finally got to Congress in early 1933, 
and although it had the blessing of Cool- 
idge, Hoover, and Roosevelt, and the support 
of powerful minority Members like Borah, 
and of the administration leaders, a minor- 
ity of Senators, acting almost entirely for 
selfish and local reasons, defeated the ma- 
jority. A majority of the Senators voted 
for the treaty, but a two-thirds majority 
was necessary for ratification. 

Now Senator Armen believes that early 
in the new Congress the proposal should be 
voted on again. He argues, and the Presi- 
dent agrees with him, that the 1909 bound- 
ary-waters treaty with Canada gives Con- 
gress the right to authorize the project by a 
simple act, requiring a majority vote of both 
houses. If Congress approves the Aiken 
bill, cities like Chicago, Milwaukee, Duluth, 
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Toledo, Cleveland, and Buffalo will become 
ports for ocean-going vessels. 

In the post-war pericd, when new enter- 
prise is needed to keep the economy func- 
tioning at a high level, the St. Lawrence de- 
velopment should be an almost ideal public 
investment for the American taxpayer. 


[From the Wisconsin State Journal of Dec. 
4, 1944] 


A RED HERRING IN THE St. LAWRENCE 


Southern Senators who oppose the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway project under 
any and all circumstances are raising the 
bugaboo of Presidential interference with 
peace treaties to defeat it in the present Con- 


gress. 

Their tactics are effective. Such support- 
ers of the St. Lawrence project as Senators 
VANDENBERG, Of Michigan, Burton, of Ohio, 
and Wiley, of Wisconsin, are wavering under 
the southerners’ attack by indirection. 

The argument which the waterway oppo- 
nents are using with devastating effect is 
that acceptance of the St. Lawrence plan be- 
tween the United States and Canada as an 
executive agreement, the form in which it 
is now before them, instead of a treaty will 
set a dangerous precedent carrying over into 
the realm of peace making. 

Treaties require a two-thirds Senate vote 
for confirmation. Executive agreements are 
approved by a majority vote of both Houses. 
The bugaboo with which St. Lawrence: wa- 
terway supporters are being scared is the pre- 
diction that if they accept an Executive 
agreement covering this project, the Presi- 
dent will submit all international compacts, 
including peace arrangements, as agreements 
rather than treaties to avoid the necessity 
of a two-thirds Senate approval. This, in 
effect, would amount to a nullification of 
constitutional provisions, and the threat of 
it is proving an excellent obstacle to com- 
pleting action on the waterway project now. 

It is purely a false issue, fomenting enough 
talk to last until Congress adjourns. If the 
President does contemplate trying to put his 
peace plans across by any such subterfuge 
method, he does not require the precedent 
of the St. Lawrence pact to pave the way for 
their submission in the form of agreements. 
We already have executive agreements be- 
tween the United States and other countries 
which would serve that purpose: 

This is merely another of the many ob- 
stacles which opponents of the entire water- 
way project have thrown in its path repeat- 
edly, and supporters who happen to be sus- 
picious of the President politically or by 
other inclination are being thrown off the 
course by it, 


[From the Chicago Sun of December 6, 1944] 
CHICAGO'S ATTITUDE TOWARD THE SEAWAY 

Whatever the outcome of the congressional 
debate this week on the St. Lawrence water- 
way, a revision of the typical Chicago attitude 
toward that enterprise is long overdue. 

The attitude is well expressed in a letter 
we publish today, Chicago and the Seaway. 
It has also been expressed in past resolutions 
of the Association of Commerce condemning 
the project and opposing any action which 
“impairs United States sovereignty over Lake 
Michigan” or “imposes any limit on the di- 
version of water at Chicago.” 

This is not only narrow provincialism, un- 
worthy of a great city. It is also reckless 
obfuscation of the real issues. No actual con- 
flict exists between Chicago’s need for Lake 
Michigan water and the Nation’s need for a 
deep-channel seaway and power project. To 
the few private interests which oppose the 
project, Chicago has played cat's-paw long 
enough. 

Neither the bill now before Congress, nor 
the executive agreement with Canada which 
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it implements, would take one drop of water 
away from the sanitary district canal or the 
Mississippi watershed. Neither would impair 
American sovereignty over Lake Michigan. 

The purpose of the bill is to authorize dams, 
locks, and canals which would open the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence system to oceangoing 
vessels; and to utilize the same dams for gen- 
eration of cheap public power. 

Lake Michigan water flows ultimately into 
the St. Lawrence, but it does not follow that 
the building of the seaway would limit the 
volume of water diverted at Chicago. The 
volume of that diversion, serving the double 
purpose of sanitation and Mississippi River 
navigation, is already curtailed—not by Can- 
ada, not by President Roosevelt, but by a de- 
cree of the United States Supreme Court, 
which held that the rights of other Lake 
States were impaired by the sanitary district’s 
earlier practices. 

If Chicago needs more water from the lake, 
the remedy lies not in biocking the seaway 
but in creating the conditions under which 
the Supreme Court decree can be modified. 
That means making enough Lake Michigan 
water available for all purposes, and that in 
turn requires regional cooperation rather 
than sectional infighting. 

The logical goal is a Great Lakes-St. Law- 
rence watershed authority, which would 
operate the seaway, generate power, and 
build works to sustain lake levels, thereby 
making possible greater diversion at Chi- 
cago. 

There is no real conflict, either, between 
barge navigation on the Mississippi and ship 
navigation on the St. Lawrence. The two 
would complement each other more than 
they would compete; together they would 
compose a vast continental system of inland 
waterways. It is a false choice, therefore, 
when Chicago chooses the Mississippi system 
as its proper water outlet to the sea. 

Chicago’s interest, like the Nation's, de- 
mands the development of all natural re- 
sources, East, South, and West. Chicago's 
interest and the Nation’s demands immediate 
approval of the St. Lawrence project as the 
first step toward a watershed authority. 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, we have 
sat here for an hour and a half listen- 
ing to the same old shopworn arguments 
against the St. Lawrence seaway that we 
have heard for years—the old arguments 
for delay and more delay and the rais- 
ing of technicalities and more techni- 
calities. But not one word has been 
spoken against the St. Lawrence seaway 
on its merits, because the opponents 
know they cannot defeat it on its mer- 
its. The only hope they have is to ob- 
tain delay after delay and to raise tech- 
nicality after technicality. Today they 
have raised many points about why the 
matter should be handled by treaty, 
rather than by agreement. They have 
taken their stand with the utility inter- 
est witness, Dr. Borchard, and they have 
taken their stand against that for which 
Secretary of State Hull worked for many 
years. 

The other day I spoke on this floor on 
the subject of Secretary of State Hull 
and the St. Lawrence seaway. The next 
day I received from him a letter in which 
he stated how much he appreciated the 
remarks I had made on the floor of the 
Senate. 

Mr. President, not a single point on 
the basis of why the matter should be 
handled by treaty, rather than agree- 
ment, is defensible. Every one of them 
could be shot to pieces. But the op- 
ponents have delayed in raising those 
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points until they know there remain only 
about 10 minutes in which to answer 
them. 

So it goes on, with delay after delay 
after delay. That is the only weapon 
the opponents have, except the raising 
of technicalities. They have kept that 
up for 12 years. They succeeded in hav- 
ing it sent back once for revision, and it 
was 6 years before it came out again. 
Now they hope to do that again. They 
even go so far as to threaten to kill their 
own rivers and harbors bill with a fili- 
buster if we attach the St. Lawrence 
project amendment to it. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the St. Lawrence seaway project is 
more important by far than any other 
item in the whole rivers and harbors bill. 
Yet there is a threat to kill it. To my 
mind.there is very little of an attitude of 
statesmanship or sportsmanship in 
threats of that kind. 

If we have votes to adopt this amend- 
ment we have votes to pass the bill. If 
the bill is filibustered to death, the re- 
sponsibility will lie wholly upon those 
who would give up almost everything in 
the way of legislation in order to keep 
the people of the northeastern part of 
the United States from obtaining reason- 
able power rates and in order to prevent 
the people of the Midwest from having 
access to the sea. 

The opponents have resorted to all 
kinds of arguments and tricks of the 
trade in order to kill the St. Lawrence 
project. Someone even went so far, yes- 
terday, as to start the circulation of a 
rumor—I heard it from two or three 
sources—to the effect that the President 
said he did not care whether the St. 
Lawrence seaway went through or not. 
I thought I would find out, so I tele- 
graphed the President. I have received 
in return a telegram dated at the White 
House at 12:15 p. m. today. It reads as 
follows: 

THE Warre HoUsE, 
Washington, D. C. 
The Honorable GEORGE D. AIKEN: 

Of course, I want action as soon as pos- 
sible on St. Lawrence seaway. It is logical 
and inevitable. The quicker the better. 

FRANELIN D. ROOSEVELT, 


Yet, Mr. President, many of our 
friends on the other side of the aisle 
take a stand directly opposed to the 
stand taken by the President and by 
our former great Secretary of State, Cor- 
dell Hull. I do not know how the op- 
ponents can justify taking the stand they 
do. I could not do so. I could not live 
with myself if I had an attitude of that 
sort. Let them do it if they insist, and 
let them thereafter make peace with the 
world, as well as with the people of their 
States when they get home. 

Mr. President, how much time do I 
have remaining? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
has 7 minutes. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I wish to 
take up that time by reiterating what I 
stated when I opened my discussion of 
the pending question this afternoon. At 
that time I stated in conclusion—and it 
is just as good now as it was 3 hours 


ago—that we have reached a point where 


we must decide whether the utility com- 
panies and cartels or the State Depart- 
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ment is going to interpret our Constitu- 
tion for us. 

Very soon we will vote on whether we 
will support the opinion of Professor 
Borchard, whom the utilities employed 
as being the best man they could get 
for their purpose, or whether we will sup- 
port the 6 years of work which Cordell 
Hull gave to formulating an agreement 
with Canada. If we turn down this 
agreement now, we not only are over- 
throwing the work of Secretary, Hull, but 
we are postponing the development of 
the St. Lawrence River and the addi- 
tional security and prosperity which 
such development would give to our 
country, 

When the private utility companies 
themselves desired to obstruct the in- 
ternational boundary waters, they were 
given permission to do so under the 
treaty of 1909, and not a voice was raised 
in the Senate in protest. When the navi- 
gation channels of the boundary waters 
were deepened by the United States on 
the Canadian side of the border, pri- 
marily for the benefit of the lake car- 
riers who now oppose us, not a voice was 
raised to protest this, even though we 
spent over $20,000,000 in Canada with no 
authorization other than a simple act of 
Congress. When the United States con- 
tributed $100,000,000 to the construction 
of a gigantic power and aluminum plant 
on the Saguenay River, wholly owned 
and controlled by private interests—the 
same interests who have moved heaven 
and earth for 20 years, first to steal the 
St. Lawrence and, failing in that, to pre- 
vent its ever being developed for public 
benefit—not a voice was raised in protest 
by the Members of this body, who now 
oppose the St. Lawrence amendment. 

We have 6,000,000 men overseas today, 
Mr. President, and 6,000,000 more are 
getting ready to go. When they come 
home are they going to find that we have 
preserved their heritage, or wiil they find 
that the private-utility companies have 
taken control of our remaining natural 
resources while they were away? Are 
they going to find that we have made 
provision for jobs and homes and happi- 
ness for them in the years that lie ahead, 
or are they going to find that we have 
let the most ruthless and selfish inter- 
ests on the face of the earth block the 
plans which we ought to be making for 
their future? 

There should be one answer to those 
questions, Mr. President. I cannot con- 
ceive that any Member of this body will 
vote against this magnificent St. Law- 
rence project which means so much to 
the future of all America. Let us put 
sectionalism aside. Let us vote for 
America today. 

Mr. President, have I any more time re- 
maining? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
has approximately 4 minutes. 

Mr. AIKEN. I thank the Chair. 

I wish to mention one other matter, 
which, I believe, was raised by the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana. He said we never 
offered the St. Lawrence project as an 
amendment to the river and harbor bill. 
The river and harbor bill which was re- 
ported to the House of Representatives 
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in 1941 contained the St. Lawrence proj- 
ect as one part of it. The Senator from 
Minnesota and I attended a meeting of 
the Commerce Committee and requested 
permission to speak for 1 hour in behalf 
of the St. Lawrence project as an amend- 
ment to the river and harbor bill, but we 
were denied even 1 minute, and when the 
record of those hearings was printed we 
found that even our official request and 
the denial of it had been deleted from 
the record of the hearings. The Sen- 
ator from Minnesota was with me, and 
he is now present in thc Chamber and will 
vouch for every word I am saying. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. The Senator's state- 
ment is correct. 

Mr. AIKEN. So they canuot tell us 
that we never offered it to the river and 
harbor bill. They simply denied us an 
opportunity to present it before the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. President, the opponents have now 
choked off the St. Lawrence development 
project for 14 months, and they intend 
to choke it off indefinitely. They know 
we could not get any action on it in the 
committee at this session, and so they 
have gone through the farce of holding 
hearings on one thing and another. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Let me say that a 
measure of this character should not 
have gone to the Commerce Committee. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, in con- 
clusion I wish to say again, let us vote 
for America today. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. I should like to ask the 
distinguished Senator whether President 
Hoover did not recommend the St. Law- 
rence seaway when he was President. 

Mr. AIKEN. President Hoover did 
recommend it, and President Coolidge 
also urged it. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed at this point of the Ræc- 
ORD, as a part of my remarks, the power 
record of Gov. Thomas E. Dewey of 
New York, who apparently agrees with 
the President on this matter. 

There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Powrr RECORD OF Gov. THOMAS E. Dewey, 
oF NEw YORK 
(Compiled from public records, September 
1944, Watertown Daily Times) 

From the outset of his administration at 
Albany, as well as during uis rise to leader- 
ship in New York State, Gov. Thomas E, 
Dewey has upheld a clear-cut program for 
the conservation, development, and use of 
natural resources of water power. 

Two of the greatest water powers in the 
world are potentially available in boundary 
waters of the Niagara and the St. Lawrence 
Rivers, which carry the outflow of the Great 
Lakes to the sea. About 587,000 kilowatts of 
additional hydro capacity on the Niagara and 
826,000 kilowatts on the St. Lawrence can be 
utilized in New York State through post-war 
hydro developments at these sites. 

An impartial review of the public record 
of Governor Dewey shows that he has clearly 
defined in public statements, in messages to 
the legislature, and by his official acts a power 
progran which includes the following basic 
policies: 
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Conservation and development of water- 
power resources for the public benefit, rather 
than for the benefit of any private monopoly, 

Opposition to the sale, lease, or licensing of 
the State’s water powers, including the 
Niagara and the St. Lawrence, to private 
interests. 

Exaction of rentals to the State for waters 
now being diverted from Niagara Falls for 
power purposes by private utilities under 
Federal licenses permitting such diversions. 

Completion of the Great Lakes-St. Law- 
rence seaway and power project. 

Support of State agencies in affirmative ac- 
tion to safeguard the public interest in the 
waterpower resources of the State. 

Once the pioneer State in the establish- 
ment of the electrical industry and in the 
large scale generation of hydroelectricity, New 
York suffered a virtual stagnation in de- 
velopment of its water power resources over 
a period of more than a decade preceding 
Governor Dewey’s election in 1942. 

The first central steam generating and dis- 
tribution plant in the United States, Thomas 
A. Edison’s Pearl Street Station, went into 
operation in New York City in 1882. The 
first modern hydro plant was completed in 
1895 at Niagara Falls, where the installations 
had expanded to about 450,000 kilowatts on 
the New York side by 1927, then the largest in 
the United States. Thereafter, hydro de- 
velopment in New York State practically 
ceased. The State’s rich undeveloped water 
power resources on the Niagara and the St. 
Lawrence were neglected while the capacity 
of steam generating plants rose by 1943 to 
4,814,000 kilowatts. When Governor Dewey 
took office the State had thus become de- 
pendent upon the use of imported coal, oil, 
and gas for about four-fifths of its generating 
capacity. 

BEGINNINGS OF CONSERVATION PROGRAM IN NEW 

YORK UNDER GOV. THEODORE ROOSEVELT AND 

GOV. CHARLES E. HUGHES 


In his official acts dealing with the Niagara 
and St. Lawrence water powers, Governor 
Dewey has followed a consistent policy, logi- 
cally developed from conservation principles 
first set forth in New York State by Gov. 
Theodore Roosevelt and Goy. Charles Evans 
Hughes. : 7 

In an address at Watertown, N. Y., on Octo- 
ber 10, 1914, Theodore Roosevelt reviewed the 
conservation program which he had initiated 
as Governor and later as President had put 


into execution on public lands in many 
Applying the principles of © 


Western States. 
this program to the St. Lawrence, he said: 

“You have in this section a most valuable 
asset in your natural water power. Lou have 
elected too many men in the past who have 
taken what belongs to the Nation. * * * 
There has been a persistent effort to give pri- 
vate corporations control of the water power 
in this country. * * * We are poor citi- 
zens if we allow the things worth most to get 
into the hands of a few.” 

The potential worth of the water powers of 
the State had also been emphasized by Gov- 
ernor Hughes. In a message to the New York 
Legislature on January 2, 1907, he said: 

“It is well to consider the great value of 
the undeveloped water powers * * * un- 
der State control. They should be preserved 
and held for the benefit of all the people and 
should not be surrendered to private inter- 
ests. It would be difficult to exaggerate the 
advantages which may ultimately accrue from 
these great resources of power if the common 
right is duly safeguarded.” 

At intervals between the Hughes adminis- 
tration and into the twenties, repeated efforts 
were made by utility interests to gain con- 
trol over the St. Lawrence power resources, 
Governors Alfred E. Smith, Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, and Herbert H. Lehman in many State 
campa advocated public development 
and distribution of this power. In 1931 the 
New York Legislature, without a dissenting 
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vote, enacted the power-authority law. 
This act established the first power author- 
ity set up anywhere in the United States 
under a mandate to conserve and develop a 
major power resource. The act directed 
the authority to provide for development of 
the St. Lawrence River, in cooperation with 
United States and Canadian agencies, and 
declared that the power resources of the St. 
Lawrence “shall always remain inalienable 
to, and ownership, possession, and control 
thereof shall always be vested in, the people 
of the State.” 


NEW YORK’S POWER PROJECT UNDER THE ST, 
LAWRENCE DRAFT TREATY OF 1932 


In 1934, a majority of the United States 
Senate voted approval of a treaty with Can- 
ada, signed July 18, 1932, under which it was 
proposed to complete the Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence seaway with a minimum channel 
depth of 27 feet throughout the system. 

In connection with the 1932 treaty, a Fed- 
eral-State accord was signed February 7, 1933, 
in which the State’s plan to proceed with the 
United States’ half of the power development 
on the St. Lawrence River was incorporated. 
This accord was approved by the United 
States House of Representatives and the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations. The 
treaty, however, failed of ratification when 
it received a majority in the Senate but fell 
short of the two-thirds required. 


WATER-POWER PROGRAMS IN 1938 AND 1942 


As a candidate for Governor of New York 
in 1938, Thomas E. Dewey wrote into the 
platform of his party conservation principles 
which stemmed from policies originally out- 
lined by Gov. Theodore Roosevelt and Gov- 
ernor Hughes. The water-power plank 
adopted at the Republican State Convention 
in 1938 read as follows: 

“We shall continue to oppose the sale of 
the pecple’s interest in the State’s water- 
power resources. This opposition includes 
the licensing or leasing to any private enter- 
prise of the people’s undeveloped water-power 
resources.” 

In an address in New York City, November 
2, 1938, Mr. Dewey made a full presentation 
of his views on the power and utility ques- 
tion, in part, as follows: 

“This is the age of electricity. Power has 
raised our standard of living, lifted burdens 
from the backs of our people. It has made 
life happier and removed drudgery. But 
have the people of New York received those 
full benefits? Let us see. The fact is that 
I opened that issue in this campaign. I 
took it up in my acceptance speech. I said 
then and I repeat: ‘For 30 years the owner- 
ship and use of the natural resources of this 
State for the production of electric power 
have been the subject of sterile political con- 
troversy. Elements of our own party have 
opposed the inevitable and perpetual owner- 
ship of our natural resources by the people of 
the State. On the other hand, the Demo- 
cratic Party has exploited water power as a 
political issue for many years, accomplishing 
no substantial result except the election of 
its candidates for public office.’ 

“That was true when I said it. It is true 
today * * * 

“Who is going to operate the undeveloped 
waterpower of the State of New York? On 
that issue my opponent [Governor Lehman] 
and I are in complete agreement. New York 
shall never alienate its undeveloped water- 
power resources * * * 

“I have had some experience in the past 
8 years in digging out facts for the people 
of New York. Utility facts are just like any 
other facts * * * 

“The utility companies, the utility inves- 
tors, and the consuming public will discover 
that the problem is not one of rates. It is 
one of merchandising. Let's look at the 
other States. During the last 6 years of 
lethargy in New York, what has happened? 
Progressive companies under progressive 
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leadership in many States have embarked on 
a real scale of rate reduction. For example, 
look at Atlanta, Charleston, Washington, 
D. C., Flint, Mich., Akron, Ohio. Between 
1932 and 1937, while New York was sleeping, 
the average rates in those cities went down 
more than 30 percent. At the same time the 
average use of electricity went up more than 
70 percent. In those cities the companies 
maintained or increased their net income 
and every family in those cities was vastly 
benefited. 

“This is an electric age. Our last frontier 
has come and will be conquered by cheap 
power. Every home in New York State, 
whether in city or country, should gain the 
benefits so long denied them * * * 

“As in every other State where the gov- 
ernment has been live and vital, investors 
will receive the benefits of stable and large- 
volume production, and the people shall get 
electricity instead of promises. We shall re- 
move the State of New York from the list of 
backward States. We shall bring it up to the 
forefront where all the people shall have the 
fruits of real progress.” 

Defeated by a slim margin in the 1938 elec- 
tion, Mr. Dewey was renominated in 1942 
and again wrote into the platform adopted 
by the Republican State Convention the 
same plank upon which he had stood in 1933, 

At a press conference at Watertown, N. Y., 
on October 10, 1942, Mr. Dewey reaffirmed a 
statement he had made on March 27, 1940, as 
follows: ‘ 

i “I favor the St. Lawrence seaway and always 
ave.” 

Amplifying his earlier declaration, Mr, 
Dewey said: 

“I have always strongly advocated the de- 
velopment of the power resources of the State 
by government for the benefit of all the peo- 
ple and not for any private monopoly,” 


CHARGING OF RENTAL FOR USE OF WATER DIVERTED 
UNDER FEDERAL LICENSE BY PRIVATE UTILITIES 
AT NIAGARA FALLS 


Following his election in November 1942, 
Governor Dewey again took up the question 
of water power in his first annual message to 
the New York Legislature, on January 6, 1943, 
In this message, the Governor said: 

“It was recently decided by the Court of 
Appeals that the present law prevents collec- 
tion by the State of rental for its water-power 
resources now being diverted to the use of 
private utility companies, It is my hope that 
as one of the first acts of 1943 it shall be 
declared by law that the water-power re- 
sources of the State shall be preserved for the 
benefit of the people in perpetuity. Now is 
the time to make that policy effective by 
legislation requiring a proper rental for wa- 
ter power used under previously existing au- 
thority. I earnestly commend such legis- 
lation to your honorable bodies.” 

In the decision referred to by the Gover- 
nor, the court of appeals had determined 
that the water power and control commis- 
sion of the State lacked authority under 
existing law to levy a rental against the 
Niagara Falls Power Co. for the use of 15,100 
cubic second feet of water, already being 
diverted for power purposes under a Federal 
license. 

A bill authorizing the commission to levy 
an equitable rental was introduced at the 
1943 session of the legislature responsive to 
Governor Dewey’s message. This adminis- 
tration measure amended the conservation 
law of the State by providing that the water 
power owned by the State “shall remain 
subject to the power and control of the 
State for the purposes of regulating, licens- 
ing, controlling, or terminating the use and 
disposition of the same” by private persons 
or corporations, “as well as for the purpose 
of exacting any rentals or charges therefor.” 

The Niagara rental bill, as enacted into 
law with the approval of Governor Dewey 
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on March 4, 1943, gave authority to the 
water power and control commission to levy 
and collect a rental from the Niagara Falls 
Power Co. It expressly reserved the right of 
the State at any time to terminate the 
use of Niagara water so that the State itself 
might provide for the redevelopment of 
Niagara Falls. The act also contained a 
proviso, protecting the St. Lawrence power 
from being leased to any private interest, 
and maintaining in full force the Power 
Authority Act of 1931 which expressly pro- 
vides for public development of the re- 
sources of the St. Lawrence River. 

In a public statement issued March 4, 1943, 
after signing the Niagara Rental Act, Gov- 
ernor Dewey said: 

“The legislature, by this bill, has acted in 
agreement with my recommendations. This 
bill will bring to the State for the first time 
a reasonable compensation for the use of 
water now being diverted from the Niagara 
River. For many decades not less than a 
daily diversion of 15,100 cubic feet a second 
of water has been taken from the river and 
used in the production of gigantic quantities 
of hydroelectric power without any compen- 
sation to the State. This bill completely 
remedies that situation. In addition, the 
bill, for the first time, declares that the 
waters of the State, over which it may con- 
stitutionally declare that power, shall always 
remain subject to its power and control, 

“This bill, however, accomplishes but one 
step in the direction of the movement to 
bring within the control and power of the 
State all of its water-power resources. It is 
my hope that after this law shall have be- 
come effective, and after it shall have with- 
stood attacks, if any, that may be brought 
upon it in the courts, a complete revision 
of legislation affecting water power will be 
enacted to make the system of State control 
more efficient, more economic, and to avoid 
the possibility of unjust private exploitation 
of the resources that belong to all of the 
people; = e 8% 

Attacks upon the constitutionality of the 
Niagara Rental Act, foreseen by Governor 
have proceeded during 1943 and 1944. In 
an injunction suit and in an action brought 
against the water power and control com- 
mission to restrain the commission from 
levying a rental, the Niagara Falls Power Co, 
has laid clafm to the proprietary ownership 
of the Niagara power as against the State, 

Under Governor Dewey, the Attorney Gen- 
eral, the solicitor general, and the power 
authority have vigorously disputed private 
claims and asserted the public ownership of 
Niagara power by the people of the State. 
The case involving the constitutionality of 
the Niagara Rental Act is now pending be- 
fore the Court of Appeals. 


PROPOSED CONSOLIDATION OF UP-STATE NEW YORK ` 


FACILITIES 

In 1943 the Niagara Hudson Power Corpora- 
tion filed a consolidation plan with the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission and the 
New York Public Service Commission seek- 
ing permission to metge its principal sub- 
sidiaries throughout up-State New York in 
the Niagara Falls Power Co. 

The proposed consolidation would have 
created a single gigantic operating utility 
was Governor he * * * made State de- 
the power and electricity sold in up-State 
New York, allied with a similar utility which 
dominates generation and distribution in the 
metropolitan area. 

The power authority, the Attorney Gen- 
eral, and the Solicitor General presented to 
the Public Service Commission briefs and 
memoranda in opposition to the consolida- 
tion plan as submitted. On January 21, 
1944, the Public Service Commission in a 
sweeping decision disapproved the consolida- 
tion plan on the ground that it was not in 
the public interest, 
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RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE 1944 SESSION OF 
THE NEW YORK LEGISLATURE ON THE ST. LAW- 
RENCE PROJECT 


On January 31, 1944, the New York State 
Power Authority reported to the Governor 
and the legislature that engineering plans 
and specifications had been completed and 
would be available for post-war use in the 
full development of the St. Lawrence River. 
The report declared that bills introduced in 
Congress during the first year of Governor 
Dewey's administration by Senator AIKEN, 
of Vermont, and Representative PITTENGER, 
of Minnesota, provided a basis for Federal- 
State cooperation in post-war construction 
of the project, with full protection of the 
public interest in New York’s power develop- 
ment on the St. Lawrence. 

Early in the 1944 session of the legislature 
a public statement was issued by Senator 
Rhoda Fox Graves, Assemblyman Grant 
Daniels, and Trustee George S. Reed, of the 
power authority, calling attention to New 
York State’s lack of low-cost hydroelectricity 
to serve industrial, commercial, and domestic 
consumers during the reconversion period. 

The statement cited the loss of leadership 
in the aluminum industry by New York State 
and urged congressional enactment of the 
Aiken-Pittenger bill introduced in 1943 to 
authorize post-war construction of the St. 
Lawrence seaway and power project. 

With the support of Governor Dewey, a 
resolution was introduced in the legislature 
and was adopted without a dissenting vote in 
either branch. This resolution recited the 
need for development of St. Lawrence power 
“under the inalienable ownership of the 
people.” 

As adopted March 15, 1944, in the senate 
and March 16, 1944, in the assembly, with the 
support of the administration leaders, the 
resolution declared: 

“Whereas there is an ever-increasing need 
in the State of New York for cheap hydro- 
electric power not only to attract new in- 
dustries to the State but also to retain those 
which are already established; and 

“Whereas the State of New York has no 
cheap hydroelectric power to offer to any new 
industry and already the lack of this cheap 
power has sent countless industries else- 
where; and 

“Whereas the development of the water 
power of the St. Lawrence River will directly 
benefit more than 4,000,000 small commercial 
users, farm homes, and domestic consumers 
of electricity in this State, comprising the 
greatest potential market for low-cost elec- 
tricity in the world; and 
dicates its willingness and desire to bring 
to the people the untold benefits of cheap 

“Whereas unless the State of New York in- 
hydroelectric power and takes effective steps 
to this end, this New York State power will 
remain the only important hydroelectric 
power undeveloped in the entire United 
States; and 

“Whereas the Province of Ontario, through 
the chairman of the Ontario hydroelectric 
power commission, has expressed a desire to 
proceed at once with the development of this 
power resource in cooperation with the State 
of New York: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved (if the senate concur), That it 
is the sense of the Legislature of the State of 
New York that prompt measures should be 
taken to provide for development of the 
power resources of the St. Lawrence River 
with adequate provisions to safeguard the 
rights and interests of the people of the State 
of New York in these resources under the in- 
alienable ownership of the people.” 

At the same session of the legislature, an- 
other resolution was offered proposing to 
memorialize Congress in opposition to the 
pending St. Lawrence seaway and power pro- 
ject bill, introduced by Senator AIKEN, of 
Vermont, and Representative PITTENGER, of 
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Minnesota. This resolution was rejected in 
committee and was not brought to a vote in 
either branch of the legislature. 

Senator AIKEN, of Vermont, on March 22, 
1944, presented in the United States Senate 
the resolution adopted by the New York 
State Legislature. A nonpartisan effort to 
provide for post-war completion of the St. 
Lawrence project, Senator AIKEN said on the 
floor, had been greatly advanced by the very 
prompt response from the forthright young 
Republican Governor of New York, Thomas E. 
Dewey, and the New York State Legislature, 
which unanimously, in both houses, endorsed 
this project.” 

Later it was announced that 12 Republican 
Members of the United States Senate had 
joined in sponsoring the. St. Lawrence seaway 
and power project, under the Aiken-Pittenger 
bill, as follows: GEORGE D. Arken, Vermont; 
HENRIK SHIPSTEAD, Minnesota; ARTHUR H. 
VANDENBERG, Michigan; RUFUS HOLMAN, Ore- 
gon; ARTHUR CAPPER, Kansas; Homer FERGU- 
soN, Michigan; JosePru H. BALL, Minnesota; 
CLYDE Reep, Kansas; JoHN THomas, Idaho; 
Epwarp V. ROBERTSON, Wyoming; Guy CORDON, 
Oregon; KENNETH WHERRY; Nebraska. 

Representative PITTENGER, of Minnesota, in 
May 1944 made it known that the entire dele- 
. gation from his State and Members from 
North Dakota, Nebraska, and other States had 
taken note of Governor Dewey's previous 
statements: on the subject and had joined 
in giving active support to the St. Lawrence 
development, as advocated by the Governor. 

At a press conference at Albany on May 
17, 1944, Governor Dewey again publicly de- 
clared his support of the St. Lawrence seaway 
and power project. 

Reporting the Governor's statement of 
May 17, on the eve of his nomination for 
President, the Buffalo Evening News pub- 
lished a dispatch from Albany, in part, as 
follows: 

“At a press conference today Mr. Dewey 
was asked for his current opinion of the St. 
Lawrence seaway and power project and 
let it be known that what he said in the past 
still stood. 

“In 1942, when he was running for the 
governorship, he came out squarely for de- 
velopment of the State’s power resources. 

“I have always strongly advocated the 

development of the power resources of the 
State by Government for the benefit of all 
the pecple and not for any private monopoly,’ 
said a statement issued by Mr. Dewey in 
Watertown. * * * 
: “In the opinion of many Republican lead- 
ers, New York State definitely will under- 
take the development of the power resources 
of both the Niagara and St. Lawrence Rivers 
immediately after the war. Such a project, 
it was pointed out, would provide work for, 
thousands of men now employed in war 
industries. 

“Twenty years ago when Alfred E. Smith 
was Governor he * * * made State de- 
velopment one of the major issues in his 
campaigns for the governorship. * * * 
With the Republican Party in this State now 
definitely on record in favor of development 
of the power resources of the St. Lawrence, 
the old issue between the two major political 
parties has completely vanished. * * * 

“It also became apparent that if Governor 
Dewey is nominated for the presidency, he 
will not hesitate to reiterate a statement 
which he made in 1940 in favor of the pro- 
posed St. Lawrence seaway. The Governor 
is known to feel that eventually the seaway 
will be put through in order to provide 
greater and cheaper transportation facilities.” 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Louisiana has 6 minutes. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, while 
I am opposed to the St. Lawrence proj- 
ect, I have not discussed it on its merits, 
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I have presented solely the one funda- 
mental question before the United States 
Senate. The Senate deliberately and 
solemnly referred to the Committee on 
Commerce a bill of the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. AIKEN], which would carry 
into execution an agreement or treaty, 
whatever it may be called, between the 
United States of America and Canada. 
The fundamental question to which I re- 
ferred is this: Is the committee to be 
discharged in the midst of its delibera- 
tion by the adoption of an amendment 
to the river and harbor bill? 

Mr. President, the Senator from Ver- 
mont has said that he appeared before 
the Senate Committee on Commerce and 
asked for a hearing upon an amendment 
to the river and harbor bill. That state- 
ment was refuted the other day by the 
senior Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
BalLey] and by myself when the Senator 
from Vermont first made the statement 
before the Senate. The Senator from 
Vermont and the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. SHIPSTEAD], did appear before 
the Senate Committee on Commerce 
when it was conducting hearings on the 
river and harbor bill, for the purpose of 
asking that the committee hear them 
upon the Aiken bill, and not on any 
amendment. They did not come with 
any amendment in their hands. They 
did not come with any proposal to amend 
the river and harbor bill. They wanted 
the Senate Committee on Commerce to 
discontinue hearings on the river and 
harbor bill in order to take up the Aiken 
bill. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, I can- 
not yield in the limited time at my dis- 
posal. fi 

The Senator has made the statement 
over and over again. I know what he 
was about to say, but the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Barter] and myself 
differ with him, and I believe our 
memories are absolutely accurate on the 
question. 

But, Mr. President, that is neither here 
nor there. Certainly the Senator from 
Vermont never submitted in the Senate 
an amendment to the river and harbor 
bill proposing to put into execution the 
St. Lawrence seaway project and have it 
referred to the Commerce Committee. 
If he had intended to do so, would he 
not have submitted the amendment and 
had it referred to the committee. He 
never did. But, Mr. President, as I have 
said, that is neither here nor there. 

Whether the Senator from North Caro- 
lina and I are correct or faulty in our 
memories, the proposition which now ad- 
dresses itself to the determination of the 
United States Senate is primarily this: 
Will an amendment to a river and harbor 
bill be adopted containing so tremendous 
a proposal as the St. Lawrence seaway, 
without any hearing having been con- 
ducted by any committee, whether it be 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
or the Senate Committee on Commerce, 
or any other committee? Are we to go 
before the people of this country and 
say, “Yes, we have authorized a com- 
pact in perpetuity between the United 
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States of America, the Dominion of Can- 
ada, and the British Empire, without 
having received a committee report, and 
without a committee hearing having been 
held”? Ido not believe so, Mr. President. 
I hope not. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I invite 
attention to the fact that at last the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana admits that the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota [Mr. SHIPSTEAD] 
and I appeared before his committee. As 
a matter of fact, the bill was in my pocket 
at the time, and the committee did not 
give us an opportunity to suggest it as an 
amendment. Perhaps, now that the Sen- 
ator has admitted that we appeared be- 
fore the committee 

Mr.OVERTON. I have never denied it. 

Mr. AIKEN. Perhaps the Senator will 
explain how it happened that our request 
and its denial were stricken out of the 
record at the hearing. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 


following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Alken Green Overton 
Austin Guffey Pepper 
Batley Gurney Radcliffe 

Ball Hall Reed 

Bilbo Hatch Revercomb 
Brewster Hawkes Reynolds 

B Hayden Robertson 
Buck Hill Russell 
Burton Holman Shi 

Bushfield Jenner Smith 

Butler Johnson, Calif. Stewart 

Byrd Johnson, Colo. Taft 

Capper Kilgore Thomas, Idaho 
Chandler La Follette Thomas, Okla, 
Chavez Langer Thomas, Utah 
Clark, Mo. Lucas Truman 
Connally McCarran Tunnell 
Cordon McClellan Vandenberg > 
Danaher McFarland Wagner 

Davis McKellar Walsh 
Downey Maloney Weeks 
Eastland Maybank Wheeler 
Ellender Mead Wherry 
Ferguson Millikin White 

George Murray Wiley 

Gerry Nye Willis 
Gillette O'Daniel Wison 


The VICE PRESIDENT, Eighty-one 
Senators have answered to their names. 
A quorum is present, 

The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from Vermont IMr. 
AIKEN]. On that question the yeas and 
nays have been demanded Is the de- 
mand sufficiently seconded? 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
the Chief Clerk proceeded to call the roll, 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah (when his name 
was called). I have a general pair with 
the senior Senator from New Hampshire 
Mr. Brinces]. I transfer that pair to the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. WALL- 
GREN]. I have not been informed how 
either of thosc Senators would vote if 
present, but, under the transfer, I am at 
liberty to vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. HILL (when Mr. Typrncs’ name 
was called). On this vote the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. Typincs] and the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. CLARK], both 
of whom are unavoidably detained, are 
paired; I am advised that if present and 
voting the Senator from Idaho would 
vote “yea,” and the Senator from Mary- 
land would vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 
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Mr. HILL. I further announce that 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass] 
and the Senator from Kentucky [Mr, 
BARKLEY] are absent from the Senate be- 
cause of illness. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. Mur- 
Dock] is detained on official business. 

The Senator from Florida (Mr, AN- 
DREWS], the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
BANKHEAD], the Senator from Arkansas 
Mrs. Caraway], the Senator from Idaho 


(Mr, CLARK], the Senator from Wyoming. 


Mr. O’Manoneyr], the Senator from Ne- 
vada [Mr. ScrucHam], the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. Typrnes], and the Sena- 
tor from Washington [Mr. WALLGREN] 
are necessarily absent. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Brinces] is necessarily 
absent. If present he would vote “nay.” 
His general pair and its transfer have 
heretofore been announced. 

The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Moore] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Topey] is necessarily absent. If 
present he would vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 25, 
nays 56, as follows: 


YEAS—25 
Aiken Johnson, Calif. Thomas, Idaho 
Ball La Follette Thomas, Utah 
Bushfield Langer Truman 
Capper Murray Vandenberg 
Ferguson Nye Wagner 
Gurney Pepper Wiley 
Hayden Reed Wilson 
1 Reynolds 
Holman Shipstead 
NAYS—56 
Austin George Millikin 
Bailey Gerry O'Daniel 
Bilbo Gillette Overton 
Brewster Green Radcliffe 
Brooks Guffey Revercomb 
Buck Hall Robertson 
Burton Hatch Russell 
Butler Hawkes Smith 
Byrd Jenner Stewart 
Chandler Johnson, Colo. Taft 
Chavez Kilgore Thomas, Okla 
Clark, Mo. Lucas ell 
Connally McCarran Walsh 
Cordon McClellan Weeks 
Danaher McFarland Wheeler 
Davis McKellar Wherry 
Downey Maloney White 
Eastland Maybank Willis 
Ellender Mead 
NOT VOTING—14 
Andrews Clark, Idaho Scrugham 
Bankhead Glass Tobey 
Barkley Moore Tydings 
Bridges Murdock Wallgren 
Caraway O'Mahoney 


So Mr. AIKEN’s amendment was re- 
jected. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. McLeod, one of its 
clerks, announced that the House had 
agreed to the report of the committee 
of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendment 
of the Senate to the bill (S. 2105) to 
amend and supplement the Federal-Aid 
Road Act, approved July 11, 1916, as 
amended and supplemented, to authorize 
appropriations for the post-war con- 
struction of highways and bridges, to 
eliminate hazards at railroad grade 
crossings, to provide for the immediate 
preparation of plans, and for other 
purposes. 
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The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disa- 
greeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 4485) authorizing the construc- 
tion of certain public works on rivers 
and harbors for flood control, and for 
other purposes. 


RIVER AND HARBOR IMPROVEMENTS 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 3961) authorizing 
the construction, repair, and preserva- 
tion of certain public works on rivers and 
harbors, and for other purposes. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, I offer the 
amendment, which I send to the desk, 
and to which I think the Senator in 
charge of the bill will have no objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 41, after 
line 15, it is proposed to insert: 

Schuylkill River, Pa., particularly with a 
view to providing a deeper channel, 


Mr. OVERTON. I have no objection 
to the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Davis]. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, yes- 
terday I offered an amendment to the 
pending bill and the amendment was 
favorably acted upon, as will appear at 
pages 9139 and 9140 of the Recorp of yes- 
terday. Since that time I have discussed 
the matter at some length with the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana [Mr. OVERTON], in 
charge of the bill, and it is his belief that 
we can the better reach the issue both 
of us have in mind if reconsideration 
is had of the amendment which was yes- 
terday adopted, and if a substitute be 
offered in lieu thereof, Accordingly, Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the vote by which the amendment I of- 
fered yesterday was agreed to be recon- 
sidered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and 
the vote is reconsidered. 

Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, in lieu 
of the amendment which I offered yes- 
terday, I offer the following amendment: 
“Provided, That the authorization for 
the Thomaston River in the Housatonic 
River Basin as contained in Public Law 
—, previously known as H. R. 4485, is 
hereby rescinded.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will state the amendment. 

The Cuter CLERK. It is proposed to in- 
sert at the proper place the following: 

Provided, That the authorization for the 
Thomaston River in the Housatonic River 
Basin, as contained in Public Law —, pre- 
viously known as H. R. 4485, is hereby re- 
scinded. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
DANAHER], 

Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President, I 
found it difficult, because of the noise 
and confusion in the Chamber, to follow 
the amendment. I should like to be sure 
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it does not strike out the entire project. 
Will my colleague inform me as to that? 

Mr. DANAHER. It does. I will say 
to my colleague that the Senator from 
Louisiana felt that the best way to reach 
the situation and permit our having an 
adequate review of the project, to the end 
that all interests might be heard, was to 
strike it from the bill. 

Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President, I shall 
wish to be heard on the amendment. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Connecticut has the floor. 

Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President, there 
are a great many people in the State of 
Connecticut, and particularly in this 
river valley, who feel the great need for 
this project. There is some opposition 
on the upper reaches of the river, but 
not very great opposition. 

This is not a proposal of mine; it was 
written in the House as a result of the 
efforts of the Representative from the 
district which includes the area affected. 
He held more than one meeting in the 
valley, and had the support in his efforts 
of a number of city and town officials in 
the valley. 

I myself have some doubt about the 
wisdom of the project, which involves a 
considerable sum of money and a large 
reservoir, but I understand the proposal 
had the careful study of the House com- 
mittee, and has the continuing support, 
the urgent support, of the man who rep- 
resents in the House of Representatives 
the district affected. 

Because there may be a serious need, 
because there may come a serious flood— 
serious floods are not uncommon in Cen- 
necticut—I think it wovld be a mistake 
now, at this late date, to strike the 
project from the bill. 

This is only an authorization bill, Be- 
fore the work could be undertaken an 
appropriation would be necessary. 
There would be a chance for those inter- 
ested to appear before the Committee 
on Appropriations, and if I were here at 
that time, and still a member of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, I would resist 
the project if I thought any considerable 
number of people in the area affected 
were opposed to it. The only opposition 
I know of comes from the town of Thom- 
aston, in which the proposed reservoir 
would be built. All down through the 
valley there is an urgent appeal for the 
adoption of the proposal in connection 
with the pending bill. Below the city of 
Waterbury, I am told, every single city 
or community head in the valley has 
urged the adoption of the project. 

Mr. President, this may be the last bill 
of its kind to come before the Congress 
for a long, long time. It has been several 
years since a similar bill was considered 
by Congress, and I think that we may 
adopt this project without any fear that 
the Army engineers will go ahead if 
there is real and serious opposition in 
Connecticut. 

I have a strong natural desire to be in 
agreement with my colleague. I favored 
the amendment which he offered earlier, 
and which was, to my disappointment, 
stricken from the bill. I am anxious to 
see take place the kind of conference he 
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had in mind when he offered the amend- 
ment. But it is still possible, even with- 
out the amendment, and I am told that 
the Army engineers will be very anxious 
to discuss the matter further with the 
people of Connecticut. Ihave been told, 
further, that they would not think of go- 
ing ahead with this particular project 
unless they felt it had pretty nearly the 
complete support of the people of the 
affected area. 

I do not wish to see this item stricken 
from the bill. It has had very careful 
consideration. I think I can say with 
safety—and I ask the chairman of the 
subcommittee to confirm this—that the 
Army engineers will not build this dam 
unless the people of Connecticut want it. 
I ask the chairman of the subcommittee 
if he does not share that feeling. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, I share 
that feeling; but the difficulty which now 
confronts me in handling the bill is that 
an amendment was adopted. My atten- 
tion was diverted at the time, and I did 
not catch the purport of the amendment. 
It provided that this project could not 
- be constructed without the consent of 
the State of Connecticut. It is faulty 
legislation in any river and harbor bill 
or flood-control bill to undertake to pro- 
vide that Congress cannot legislate with- 
out the consent of a State, and so I 
- promptly advised the junior Senator 
. from Connecticut that in conference I 
certainly would take the position that 
that provision should be eliminated, but 
that I would have no objection if he de- 
sired the elimination of the project, if 
that were agreeable to both Senators 
from Connecticut. I mentioned the mat- 
ter to the senior Senator from Connect- 
icut. 

Mr. MALONEY. And I told the Sen- 
ator that I would resist such a proposal. 

Mr. DANAHER, Will my ‘colleague 
Field? 

Mr. MALONEY. I yield. 

Mr. DANAHER. Now that the senti- 
ment has been canvassed in this triangu- 
lar fashion, the fact is that in the flood- 
control bill, H. R. 4485, an amendment 
which would have protected all interests 
was adopted by the Senate, but it was 
not carried through in the conference. 
In order to remove that defect, I offered 
the amendment yesterday. I realize that 
the point made by the Senator from 
Louisiana is cogent, and I have sought 
to reconcile his thought and mine in or- 
der to achieve the best possible presenta- 
tion when the bill goes to conference. 

The suggestion contained in the argu- 
ment submitted by my colleague coin- 
cides exactly with what I personally wish 
to do, namely, save the project, but to 
give the people of the State of Connecti- 
cut an opportunity to be heard. Only 
yesterday I read into the Recor a letter 
from the chairman of the Connecticut 
Flood Control Commission, Gen. Sanford 
H. Wadhems, in which he specifically 
points cut the position of the State of 
Connecticut with reference to this mat- 
ter, end says in his communication to 


me that his submission of his views has 


had the approval of the Governor of the 
State of Connecticut. 

Mr. President, in order that we may 
properly reconcile all these viewpoints, 
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however conflicting or however they may 
approximate accord, I shall withdraw 
the amendment which I have sent to the 
desk, and in lieu thereof submit the fol- 
lowing: 

Provided, That the provisions of section 
1 (a) of Public No. —, commonly known as 
H. R. 4485, shall apply to the project known 
as the Thomaston Dam in the Housatonic 
River Valley Basin, 


Mr. President, this amendment would 
bring the matter squarely back to the 
amendment which my colleague says he 
wants to see adopted, and which the 
Senate has already adopted. The 
amendment correctly presents the view 
of the State of Connecticut and my view. 
Therefore, Mr. President, I offer it as 
an amendment to the pending bill. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? : 

Mr. MALONEY. I should like to 
point out something first, and then I 
shall be pleased to yield. 

This is a very unusual project. There 
is no power involved in it, and only one 
river is involved. -The only problem in- 
volved is that of flood control. If the 
very able chairman of the committee has 
in his mind that a precedent might here- 
in be established, I urge him to consider 
the fact that this project is different 
from most projects in this kind of a 
bill, in that it involves not a single soli- 
tary matter except flood control. I hope 
the Senator from Louisiana will feel, al- 
though I, myself, should not have pro- 
posed the amendment, because I have no 
fears about the construction of the proj- 
ect unless the people of Connecticut ap- 
prove it, that he can accept this amend- 
ment and defend it and support it whole- 
heartedly and completely in conference. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator now yield? 

Mr. MALONEY. I yield. 

Mr. OVERTON. That is the self-same 
amendment which the junior Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. DaNAHER] offered 
to the flood-control bill. 

Mr. MALONEY. That is correct. 

Mr. OVERTON. The House conferees 
would not agree to it. It is very bad 
legislation because it would subject that 
project and, if anyone else should urge 
it, any other project in the bill, to section 
(a) review. 

I think I can satisfy both Senators. If 
the amendment be withdrawn by the 
junior Senator from Connecticut I can 
assure him, speaking for the Chief of 
Engineers, that this dam will not be con- 
structed in the face of any serious local 
opposition. Furthermore, let me say, 
that I will secure a review report from 
the Commerce Committee for the Sena- 
tor which will serve exactly the same 
purpose as his amendment. 

Mr. MALONEY. I should like to say, 
Mr. President, that there is very little, 
if any, remaining opposition to the proj- 
ect on the part of the people who would 
be affected, but there is a feeling, a long- 
time feeling, with which I have been in 
sympathy, on the part of certain State 
officials who resent what they feel is an 
intrusion upon State rights. I have long 
since come to the conclusion, Mr. Presi- 
dent, as I have said before, although a 
strong advocate of States’ rights, that I 
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do not feel we can maintain States’ 
rights where fiood control is concerned. 
In certain States, such as the State of 
Vermont, reservoirs are needed to pre- 
vent floods in another State. If we insist 
upon States’ rights in connection with a 
bill of this sort, the officials of the State 


. of Vermont could veto a project which 


would have a bearing upon the lives and 
property of the people of my State, and 
that cannot be done. 

Mr. MALONEY subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I wish to invite the attention 
of the Senate, and particularly of my 
able colleague [Mr. DANAHER] to that 
part of the conference report referring 
to amendment No. 27, which is the 
amendment which he offered and which 
was adopted by the Senate and was 
Stricken out in conference. I read: 

Amendment No. 27: The conferees recom- 
mend that the Senate recede from this 
amendment which would have required a 
further report and subsequent authorization 
prior to the initiation of the House-approved 
project for the Thomaston Reservoir on the 
Naugatuck River for flood control in the 
Housatonic River Basin, Conn., at an esti- 
mated cost of $5,151,000. 


I lay particular emphasis on the sen- 
tence which I am now about to read: 

If further study discloses that the project 
should be abandoned or modified exten- 
sively, the Chief of Engineers will withhold 
the initiation of construction. 


Mr. President, that was what I re- 
ferred to in my brief statement. I have 
tried to assure my colleague and the Sen- 
ate that that is what would happen; and 
I am sure that this language in the con- 
ference report will sufficiently satisfy 
him. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lu- 
cas in the chair). The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment in the nature 
of a substitute offered by the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. DANAHER] for the 
amendment offered by him and agreed 
to yesterday, which has been reconsid- 
ered. . 

The amendment in the nature of a 
substitute was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question recurs on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. DANAHER] on yester- 
day, which was reconsidered a moment 
ago. 

Mr. OVERTON. I ask that the amend- 
ment be rejected for the reasons I have 
stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there appear in 
the Record at this point a copy of my 
letter to the conferees on the amend- 
ment to House bill 4485. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DECEMBER 4, 1944. 
Senator JoHN H. OVERTON, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR: You will recall our dis- 
cussion about the Housatonic River Basin 
project set forth on page 10 in lines 14 to 20 
inclusive, supplemented by my amendment, 
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You will recall that our purpose was to bring 
this project within subparagraph (a) of the 
‘O'Mahoney amendment to give the Connecti- 
‘cut authorities a chance to review the propo- 
sition and to be heard with reference to it. 
As I previously told you, there can be no 
doubt that at rare intervals there has been 
some slight flocding in the Housatonic Val- 
ley. However, the chief cause of the trouble 
has always been that the Housatonic River 
and the Naugatuck River, when at flocd stage, 
sometimes encounter high tides from Long 
Island Sound, which work back up to Derby, 
Conn., where the two rivers have their 
confluence. Under those extraordinary con- 
ditions, the water in the Housatonic some- 
times backs up and whatever difficulty is en- 
countered is due simply to the lack of run- 
cff. These circumstances have led a very 
preat many thoughtful and respected citizens 
to question the advisability of a project re- 
quiring an outlay of more than $5,000,000 at 
Thomaston, particularly since, even if the 
dam were built, the situation at the con- 
fluence of the two rivers would not be 
remedied anyhow, The acreage of water to be 
-held back by the proposed Thomaston Dam 
would be less than 6 percent of the total 
area of the water at the confluence, hence 
the alleged advantages of the dam are 
dubicus at best. On the other hand, there 
would be made necessary the relocation of 
the railroad tracks at Thomaston, the re- 
construction of certain highways, the inun- 
dation of much good land, the cutting off of 
certain property owners from access to high- 
ways and the railroad, and all at a very sub- 
stantial initial cost, not to mention annual 
upkeep. As a matter of further fact, the 
estimated annual cost can be shown to ex- 
ceed the estimated annual benefits, 

It may be that some engineers can claim 
that the whole project is justified and thus 
that a case can be made out for the dam. 
There are plenty of people who would remain 
unconvinced, and that is why it seemed to 
me that the whole matter should be more 
fully studied. This is particularly true where 
the present bill is only an authorization, and 
no benefits could be created anyhow before 
the next possible flood stage in spring of 
1945. Meantime, and before your appropria- 
tion bill will come along pursuant to this 
authorization, the whole matter can be can- 
vassed, the State water commissioner can 
intervene, and if satisfactory modifications 
of plan can be agreed to, there need be no 
difficulty whatever. I shall add that the posi- 
tion of the State of Connecticut has not 
hitherto been made known in the premises 
and the State water commission, headed by 
Gen. Sanford H. Wadhams, an extremely 
capable engineer, would undoubtedly like to 
be heard. In fact, I talked over my amend- 
ment with General Wadhams, who expressed 
himself as favorable to it, 100 percent. 

You asked me to write to you that you 
might have this memorandum at hand at 
the time of the conference on the bill. You 
might also like to examine the comments of 
a very highly respected citizen of Water- 
town, bordering on Thomaston, who writes 
in part: N z 

“I have lived in Watertown since 1912 and 
have had occasion to cross the river twice 
daily at least on working days since then 
and do not recall in that period any inter- 
ference with travel. I do recall one occasion, 
which was probably in 1936, when the high- 
way on the west side of the West Main 
Street Bridge in Waterbury was flooded to 
the extent of about a foot, for I recall driv- 
ing through it in an automobile. For the 
past 10 years my office has been immediately 
on and overlooking the river at Freight 
Street in Waterbury and in that period I 
recall nothing alarming in the river flow 
except that one year a rather flimsy iron 
bridge was washed away. Since that time 
an adequate stone bridge has been erected 
and I do not believe any further damage of 
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that character is to be anticipated. In that 
same year and possibly in 1938, the basement 
of the building in which I work was flooded, 
but no particular damage was done. 

“You may very properly say that the above 
is all personal recollection, not backed by a 
tabulation of flood records or damages, which 
is true, and for that reason I would very 
much like to see both a copy of the engi- 
neer’s report on the subject and a copy of 
that part of the bill which covers the build- 
ing of the dam in question. 

“If, as I believe was the case, there was 
some slight flocding of property in Water- 
bury in these 2 years of extraordinary floods, 
namely, 1936 and 1938, cannot similar most 
extraordinary conditions be alleviated by 
deepening or smoothing out the channel of 
the river through Waterbury and perhaps in- 
creasing the discharge area of the Bank 
Street bridge, all for very, very much less 
money than is involved in the erection of 
the proposed dam? 

“I happen to sit often at lunch at the same 
table with Mr. R. L. French, president of the 
Plume & Atwood Manufacturing Co., which 
has plants on the river, one at Thomaston 
and one in Waterbury, and while he was hesi- 
tant to bring his company into the picture 
and preferred to speak, like nre, as an indi- 
vidual citizen, he authorized me to say that 
his views fully coincided with hose expressed 
above, namely, that the building of the pro- 
posed dam seemed to him a wasteful expendi- 


-ture of public money. Anyone who knows 


him cannot fail to give weight to his long 
and intimate personal knowledge of the local 
conditions involved and to his sound common 
sense.” 

I hope the conferees will agree to retain my 
amendment, and that you will insist upon it 
in behalf of the Senate. No possible harm 
can come from retaining it, and a great deal 
of good may result, not the least phase of 
which is the possible saving of the greater 
part of $5,000,000. 

Please believe me, with appreciation for 
your interest, and with my very best wishes 
to you, 
Faithfully yours, 

JOHN A. DANAHER. 

P.S.—I enclose three additional copies of 
this letter for your convenience at the time 
of the conference, —J. A, D. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I offer 
an amendment to the survey provision, 
which I understand is acceptable to the 
chairman of the committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 39, line 21, 
after the word “Harbors”, it is proposed 
to insert “and the Acushnet River“; and 
in line 23, after the word “basin”, to in- 
sert “and for the improvement of navi- 
gation, and related purposes”, so as to 
make lines 21 to 23 read: 

New Bedford and Fairhaven Harbors and 
the Acushnet River, Mass.; particularly with 
a view to providing greater depth in the 
eastern portion of the anchorage basin and 
for the improvement of navigation, and re- 
lated purposes. 


Mr. OVERTON. I have no objection 
to the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. WEEKS]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, there 
is contained in the flood-control bill 
which has been passed by both Houses 
and has been acted upon by the confer- 
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ence committee and agreed to in confer- 
ence, a provision in respect to the Sa- 
vannah River below Augusta, Ga., known 
as the Clark Hill Reservoir project. That 
provision was agreed upon and is con- 
tained in the conference report, which 
in a few minutes I shall submit to the 
Senate for adoption, as soon as we com- 
plete the pending bill, or perhaps sooner, 
Therefore, the project is authorized in 
the flood-control bill. It properly be- 
longs, I understand, to the flood-control 
legislation. But the identical language 
is repeated in the river and harbor bill. 
Therefore we will have the same project 
authorized in identically the same lan- 
guage in both bills. That matter came 
up in conference between the Senate con- 
ferees and the House conferees on the 
flood-control bill. After some discussion 
we entered into an agreement that I 
wouid undertake to have the duplication 
stricken from the river and harbor bill, 
I first went to both Senators from Geor- 
gia and discussed the matter with them, 
hoping that they felt that they would be 
in a position to cooperate with me in that 
regard. I understand that there will be 
some objection on the part of at least 
one of the Senators from Georgia. I 
regret that this is so, but in good faith 
it is necessary for me to present an 
amendment. There is no objection to 
the project. The sole purpose of the 
amendment I shall offer is to avoid re- 
enacting the same project in two dif- 
ferent bills. 

I therefore offer the amendment on 
page 13, to strike out lines 1 to 10, both 
inclusive. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the amendment? 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes, Mr. President; 
there is. 

The PRESIDING. OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 13, it is 
proposed to strike out lines 1 to 10, both 
inclusive, as follows: 

Savannah River below Augusta, Ga.; Senate 
Document No. 66, Seventy-sixth Congress: 
Provided, That whenever any power project, 
not under Federal license, is benefited by 
the Clark Hill Reservoir project, the Federal 
Power Commission, after notice to the owner 
or owners of such unlicensed project and 
after opportunity for hearing, shall determine 
and fix a reasonable and equitable annual 
charge to be paid to the United States on 
account of such benefits by said owner or 
owners or other recipients of such benefits. 


Mr: GEORGE. Mr. President, the 
situation is entirely as stated by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Louisiana, in 
charge of the bill. Of course, those who 
are interested in the Clark Hill project 
do not want the project constructed 
more than once, and it cannot be von- 
structed more than once. If it is au- 
thorized in two different measures cer- 
tainly the engineers when they are ready 
to proceed will select the project they 
wish to carry into execution. I feel that 
this project ought to be left in the bill, 
at least until it goes to conference, and 
it can then be determined whether it is 
necessary to retain it in the bill. It is 
true that the conferees have agreed on 
the flood-control bill, which contains this 
item in somewhat enlarged form, and 
calling for the expenditure of more 
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money than the provision in the pend- 
ing bill, as I understand; but there is no 
assurance that that bill will receive 
Presidential approval. For some reason 
the Executive might veto the bill. As I 
understand, the appropriation in the 
fiood-control bill is for $10,000,000 or 
$12,000,000 more than the appropriation 
authorized in the pending bill. In the 
interest of trying to secure legislation 
which has been under consideration and 
has been favorably reported by commis- 
sions as well as by the Board of Army 
Engineers over a long period of time, it 
seems to me that this provision ought to 
stand. Certainly there could be but one 
expenditure of money. It would be 
simply-a case of deciding under which 
bill—if both should become law—the en- 
gineers would elect to proceed. In my 


opinion, there is no legal difficulty; and, . 


in view of the uncertainty as to what 
may happen to the flood-control bill, 
particularly since it carries a larger sum 
of money, I believe that, in all fairness 
to those of us who have been interested 
in this project for a great many years, 
this item should be approved and at least 
go to conference. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I hope 
the Senate will not agree to the pending 
amendment striking this item from the 
bill. As stated by my colleague, this 
project has been pending in the Con- 
gress in one form or another for a num- 
ber of years. It was in one bill which 
was vetoed by the President; and cer- 
tainly there is no reason why this proj- 
ect should be removed from the river- 
and-harbor bill and subjected to the pos- 
sibility of adverse presidential action on 
the flood-control bill. 

The projects in the two bills are not 
identical. However, one is embraced 
within the other. In the river-and- 
harbor bill, the bill now before the Sen- 
ate, there is provision merely for the 
construction of one dam. In the flood- 
control bill there is provision for the 
improvement of the entire river system, 
but not more than one project can be 
built in any one place; and even if one 
portion of the project is carried in both 
measures, not one dollar more of Federal 
funds can possibly be expended, nor will 
any more construction be done. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator and I 
are both members of the Appropriations 
Committee, as is our distinguished 
friends, the author of the amendment, 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. OVER- 
TON]. Ithink we can all assure the Sen- 
ate that there will be but one appropria- 
tion. made. There will not be an appro- 
priation made for more than one of these 
items. I can easily see that something 
might happen to one of the bills, and this 
project would be safe if it were in the 
other. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Even with the provi- 
sions in the two bills, only one appro- 
priation could be made. Of course, as 
the Senator from Tennessee says, the 
matter can be handled through the 
Appropriations Committee. Only one 
appropriation can be made, because the 
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smaller project, carried in the pending 


bill, is a portion of the larger project, 
identical in nature. If it is carried in 
the other bill, I can see no substantial 
reason for striking the project from the 
pending bill. We have been laboring 
with it for a number of years. It has 
been approved by every agency of the 
Government which has ever examined 
it, as being the best power project of all 
those which have been submitted to the 
Congress in either bill. I do not believe 
that it should be stricken from the 
pending bill merely to satisfy a desire 
to keep the two bills regular. The proj- 
ect in this bill is embraced within the 
project in the flood-control bill. Only 
one dam can possibly be built at the site 
at Clark’s Hill, without regard to whether 
it appears in this bill and the flood-con- 
trol bill, or whether it appears in only 
one measure. 

This project has been the subject of a 
most exhaustive investigation. Back in 
1935 or 1936 the President appointed a 
special commission to examine the proj- 
ect. It has been examined by the Fed- 
eral Power Commission. It has been 
approved by the Board of Army Engineers 
on two or three occasions; and there is 
no reason for endangering this very 
valuable project by striking it from the 
bill. It cannot cost the Treasury a dime 
more if it is left in the bill, because, as I 
say, it is part and parcel of the same 
project, and I can see no substantial 
reason for striking it from the bill. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I 
should like to add a few words to what 
the distinguished Senators from Geor- 
gia have said regarding the Clark’s Hill 
project. 

The project is on the Savannah River, 
which separates South Carolina and 
Georgia. The major portion of the proj- 
ect is in South Carolina. For many years 
we have been struggling and working in 
that section as best we could to have this 
project developed and constructed by the 
United States Government. On every 
occasion since the beginning of the 
P. W. A. administration in 1933, this proj- 
ect has been approved by almost every 
agency of government having to do with 
it. In keeping with what the senior Sen- 
ator from Georgia has said, and for the 
reasons he has stated, namely, that we 
are not sure whether or not one of these 
bills may be vetoed, I hope that the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Louisiana will 
take this item to conference, and I hope 
it will be approved. 

Once before, after all the plans were 
made for the commencement of this 
project, which, as the junior Senator 
from Georgia has said, is the cheapest 
and best hydroelectric project in the en- 
tire Southeast, and after the project was 
approved by this body, unfortunately, be- 
cause of other projects in the bill, the 
President vetoed the bill. I hope the 
project will remain in the pending bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Lou- 
isiana [Mr. OVERTON]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment, 
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Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I offer 
the following amendment: On page 53, 
in line 8, after the words “South Dakota”, 
add the words “and North Dakota,” The 
language in line 8 then will read: 


Missouri River, in South Dakota and North 
Dakota. 


I understand that the distinguished 
chairman of the committee, the senior 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. OVERTON], 
has no objection to the amendment. 

Mr. OVERTON. I have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. LANGER]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr, PEPPER. Mr. President, on De- 
cember 1, the able senior Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. BarLey], the chair- 
man of the Commerce Committee, on be- 
half of the senior Senator from Florida 
(Mr. AnprEws], was kind enough to of- 
fer an amendment providing for a sur- 
vey. The text of the amendment ap- 
pears on page 8678 of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of December 1. The item, as it 
appears in the Recor, and as it was of- 
fered by the chairman of the committee, 
reads as follows: > 

Channel leading from Tampa Bay channel 
directly north to the vicinity of Mullet Key 


and with a view to providing a protected 
harbor and turning basin. 


My attention has been called to the 
fact that the amendment as offered uses 
the words “directly north,” whereas it 
8 have read “in a northerly direc- 

on.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
amendment be modified so as to strike 
out the words “directly north”, in the 
amendment as offered, and insert “in a 
northerly direction.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none; and, 
without objection, the amendment is 
modified accordingly. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I should 
like to request the attention of the able 
senior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
OVERTON] who is handling the bill. Let 
me state by way of explanation of the 
matter to which I wish to call his atten- 
tion that there is a project which is rec- 
ommended by the Board of Army Engi- 
neers for Rivers and Harbors, as stated 
in House Document No. 768. It provides 
for the enlargement of the turning basin 
at Port Everglades, Fla. I am advised 
that the Navy contemplates the estab- 
lishment at that place, which now is be- 
ing largely used by the Navy, of an anti- 
submarine school, and also to have it 
large enough for aircraft carriers to be 
brought there. 

The report came from the Board of 
Engineers, and is published as House 
Document 768. But the matter did not 
reach the Capitol in time to clear the 
Senate Commerce Committee. 

I desire to ask the able senior Senator 
from Louisiana if he will be kind enough 
to allow this amendment to be inserted 
in the bill as an authorized project, with 
the understanding that if the Navy does 
not confirm tke impression I have re- 
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ceived, the amendment will be deleted in 
conference. 

I think it would be in the public in- 
terest for that presumption to attend the 
project. I wonder if the able Senator will 
be kind enough to accept the amendment. 
I have spoken to the chairman of the 
Committee on Naval Affairs about it. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, I can- 
not accept that amendment. The report 
was submitted after the bill had been 
reported. There were no committee 
hearings whatsoever on it. 

I submit that is not the proper way to 
legislate. . These projects should be sub- 
mitted in time for hearings, in order 
that the committee may understand them 
and in order that the Senate may have 
full knowledge of them, and, further- 
more, in order that the people living in 
the lecality concerned may know about 
them. : 

In the course of consideration of this 
bill in two or three cases the committee 
itself hastily -recommended projects 
which had just been reported by the Chief 
of Engineers, but which the Senators 
from the States concerned later had to 
have stricken from the bill or else very 
much modified. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I think that 
any project, especially a project such as 
this one, which amounts to approxi- 
mately a million dollars, should undergo 
‘a committee hearing and a committee in- 
vestigation. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, the able 
Senator is undoubtedly correct as a mat- 
ter of policy in not wishing to include 
projects which have not been passed up- 
on and favorably reported by the com- 
mittee. I should not ask for it at all if 
my request were not predicated upon the 
arrival of a written request by the Navy. 
If the Navy does not in writing request 
the inclusion of the project as in the in- 
terest of the Navy, I would not expect ex- 
ception to be made in favor of the project. 

But the Navy has not had time to send 
a communication of that sort to the Cap- 
itol. So, I have predicated my request 
upon the receipt of a request for the 
project by the Navy, before it shall be 
permitted to remain in the bill in confer- 
ence. If that safeguard were not thrown 
around the matter, I should feel it would 
be letting down the bars too far, 

I wish it were possible for the Senator 
from Louisiana to allow the inclusion of 
the amendment upon that condition, be- 
cause I am sure that if prior to this time 
the Navy had made request to him in 
writing for the inclusion of the project, 
he would feel very much disposed to ac- 
quiesce in the Navy’s request. I do not 
have such a paper here at the present 
time, but I have been hoping that the 
Senator would agree to the adoption of 
the amendment upon the express condi- 
tion that if it is not requested in writing 
by the Navy before the bill goes to con- 
ference, the amendment will be deleted 
in conference. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, I have 
hoped that the bill, when passed by the 
Senate, will not go to conference. Iam 
hopeful that the House of Representa- 
tives, in view of the extreme lateness of 
the session, will agree to amendments 
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without any conference. Therefore, if 
the amendment should be agreed to, un- 
der that program it would become the 
law. 

Very much to my regret, I have had to 
decline to go along with other Senators 
in respect to similar requests, They have 
understood that, and they have not in- 
sisted upon having their projects includ- 
ed in the bill. If we open the door to the 
Senator from Florida, we shall have to 
stand here and open the door to other 
Senators who have made similar requests. 

Mr. President, I did state to the Sen- 
ator from Florida that if the Secretary 
of the Navy would send to the Congress a 
letter in which he stated that this project 
is immediately necessary in the interest 
of prosecution of the war, I would agree 
to its inclusion. But no such evidence as 
that is before the Senate, and I certainly 
cannot agree to the Senator’s request. 

The Senator from Florida has not of- 


fered such a request; has he? 


Mr. PEPPER, No; I have not. 
_ The_. PRESIDING . OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Flor- 
ida. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I do not 
wish to ask for a vote on the amendment, 


unless, of course, it should be agreeable 


to the Senator in charge of the bill. The 
Senator from Louisiana was kind enough 
to state that if a letter came from the 


Navy requesting this project and stating 


that it was necessary, he would be agree- 
able to its inclusion. I have been in con- 
tact with the Navy. But the Navy has 
not been able to send a communication 
here before the time of the vote on the 
bill, which I assume is now about to oc- 
cur. It was that situation which caused 
me to make the request that if the Navy’s 
request did not come down subsequently, 
the amendment should be deleted. Of 
course, if there is no subsequent oppor- 
tunity for the Senator from Louisiana 
to delete the amendment, I do not wish 
to impose upon him or to take advan- 
tage of my colleagues. 

I was merely thinking that later there 
would be some opportunity for the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana to delete the amend- 
ment if he were not satisfied with the 
nature of the request by the Navy. Are 
there not a number of other amend- 
ments which have been added by the 
Senate, to go to the House of Represent- 
atives, I ask the Senator. 

Mr. OVERTON. I am hopeful that 
the House will not send the bill to con- 
ference, but will concur in the amend- 
ments of the Senate. y 

Mr. PEPPER. There are a great 
number of Senate amendments which 
will go to the House and require concur- 
rence. It would be very easy for the 
House Members handling the bill not to 
agree to the amendment if the request 
from the Navy Department were not re- 
ceived. I should like to have that un- 
derstanding in the R=corp. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, I 
should like to oblige the Senator from 
Florida, but we are merely complicat- 
ing matters. Certainly the Senator 
from Florida cannot complain about this 
bill. I do not speak facetiously, but 
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rather seriously, when I say that the bill 
is loaded down with Florida projects. I 
do not know whether any stream in Flor- 
ida that could possibly be improved, has 
not already been improved by past au- 
thorizations, or will be improved by the 
pending bill. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I appre- 
ciate the kindness of the remarks of the 
Senator from Louisiana, but Army engi- 
neers do not make favorable recommen- 
dations merely because Senators want 
them to be made. If many Florida proj- 
ects have been provided for by Congress, 
I can assure the Senator that it was due 
to the merits of the projects as discov- 
ered by the Army engineers, and not be- 
cause of any other influence. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
PEPPER]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

- Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I offer 
an: amendment on page 53, following 
line 8, to insert: 

Missouri River in Nebraska. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. WHERRY]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 


distinguished Senator from Nebraska ex- 


plain the purpose of the amendment? 

Mr. WHERRY. The amendment has 
already been agreed to. It is for exactly 
the same purpose as was the amendment 
which was offered by the Senator from 
North Dakota. 

Mr. LANGER. I wish to be sure that 
I understand the purpose of the amend- 
ment. At the present time the Missouri 
River washes away land—often thou- 
sands of acres—by changing its course. 

Mr. WHERRY. Les. 

Mr. LANGER. And the purpose of the 
amendment is to prevent further wash- 
ing by providing money for riprap, and 
the use of dredges in keeping the river 
from changing its course and cufting 
away land from farmers’ farms, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. WHERRY. I thank the Senator 
for his explanation, and especially his 
statement that the amendment includes 
not only provision for revetment, but also 
for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is before the Senate and open to further 
amendment. If there be no further 
amendment to be offered, the question is 
on the engrossment of the amendments 
and the third reading of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill, H. R. 3961, was read the third 
time and passed. 

Mr. OVERTON. I move that the Sen- 
ate insist on its amendments, request a 
conference with the House of Repre- 
sentatives thereon, and that the Chair 
appoint the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. OVERTON, 
Mr, BAILEY, Mrs. CARAWAY, Mr. CLARK of 
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Missouri, Mr. BILBO, Mr. Jonnson of Cal- 
ifornia, Mr. VANDENBERG, Mr. BREWSTER, 
and Mr. Burton conferees on the part of 
the Senate. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the clerks be 
authorized to correct the section num- 
bers, and that the bill be printed as it 
passed the Senate today with the Senate 
amendments numbered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Louisiana? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

The bill H. R. 3961 was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., In connection with the 
exercise of jurisdiction over the rivers of the 
Nation through the construction of works of 
improvement, for navigation or flood control, 
as herein authorized, it is hereby declared 
to be the policy of the Congress to recognize 
the interests and rights of the States in de- 
termining the development of the watersheds 
within their borders and likewise their in- 
terests and rights in water utilization and 
control, as herein authorized to preserve and 
protect to the fullest possible extent estab- 
lished and potential uses, for all purposes, 
of the waters of the Nation’s rivers; to facili- 
tate the consideration of projects on a basis 
of comprehensive and coordinated develop- 
ment; and to limit the authorization and 
construction of navigation works to those in 
which a substantial benefit to navigation will 
be realized therefrom. and which can be 
operated consistently with appropriate and 
economic use of the waters of such rivers by 
other users. 

In conformity with this policy: 

(a) Plans, proposals, or reports of the Chief 
of Engineers, War Department, for any works 
of improvement for navigation or flood con- 
trol not heretofore or herein authorized, 
shall be submitted to the Congress only upon 
compliance with the provisions of this para- 
graph (a). Investigations which form the 
basis of any such plans, proposals, or reports 
shall be conducted in such a manner as to 
give to the affected State or States, during the 
course of the investigations, information de- 
veloped by the investigations and also ap- 
portunity for consultation regarding plans 
and proposals, and, to the extent deemed 
practicable by the Chief of Engineers, oppor- 
tunity to cooperate in the investigations, If 
such investigations in whole or part are 
concerned with the use or control of waters 
arising west of the ninety-seventh meridian, 
the Chief of Engineers shall give to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, during the course of the 
investigations, information developed by the 
investigations and also opportunity for con- 
sultation regarding plans and proposals, and 
to the extent deemed practicable by the Chief 
of Engineers, opportunity to cooperate in the 
investigations. The relations of the Chief 
of Engineers with any State under this para- 
graph (a) shall be with the Governor of the 
State or such official or agency of the State 
as the Governor may designate. The term 
“affected State or States” shall include those 
in which the works or any part thereof are 
proposed to be located; those which in whole 
or part are both within the drainage basin 
involved and situated in a State lying wholly 
or in part west of the ninety-eighth merid- 
ian; and such of those which are east of the 
ninety-eighth meridian as, in the judgment 
of the Chief of Engineers, will be substan- 
tially affected. Such plans, proposals, or re- 
ports and related investigations shall be made 
to the end, among other things, of facilitating 
the coordination of plans for the construction 
and operation of the proposed works with 
other plans involving the waters which would 
be used or controlled by such proposed works. 
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Each report submitting any such plans or pro- 
posals to the Congress shall set out therein, 
among other things, the relationship between 
the plans for construction and operation of 
the proposed works and the plans, if any, sub- 
mitted by the affected States and by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior. The Chief of Engineers 
shall transmit a copy of his proposed report 
to each affected State, and, in case the plans 
or proposals covered by the report are con- 
cerned with the use or control of waters 
which rise in whole or in part west of the 
ninety-seventh meridian, to the Secretary 
of the Interior. Within 90 days from 
the date of receipt of said proposed report, 
the written views and recommendations of 
each affected State and of the Secretary of 
the Interior may be submitted to the Chief 
of Engineers. The Secretary of War shall 
transmit to the Congress, with such com- 
ments and recommendations as he deems ap- 
propriate, the proposed report together with 
the submitted views and recommendations of 
affected States and of the Secretary of the 
Interior. The Secretary of War may prepare 
and make said transmittal any time following 
said 90-day period. The letter of trans- 
mittal and its attachment shall be printed 
as a House or Senate document. 

(b) The use for navigation, in connection 
with the operation and maintenance of such 
works herein authorized for construction, of 
waters arising in States lying wholly or partly 
west of the ninety-eighth meridian shall be 
only such use as does not conflict with any 
beneficial consumptive use, present or future, 
in States iying wholly or partly west of the 
ninety-eighth meridian, of such waters for 
domestic, municipal, stock water, irrigation, 
mining, or industrial purposes. 

(c) The Secretary of the Interior, in mak- 
ing investigations of and reports on works 
for irrigation and purposes incidental thereto 
shall, in relation to an affected State or States 
(as defined in paragraph (a) of this section), 
and to the Secretary of War, be subject to the 
same provisions regarding investigations, 
plans, proposals, and reports as prescribed in 
paragraph (a) of this section for the Chief 
of Engineers and the Secretary of War. In 
the event a submission of views and recom- 
mendations, made by an affected State or 
by the Secretary of War pursuant to said pro- 
visions, sets forth objections to the plans or 
proposals covered by the report of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, the proposed works shall 
not be deemed authorized except upon ap- 
proval by an act of Congress; and subsection 
9 (a) of the Reclamation Project Act of 1939 
(53 Stat. 1187) and subsection 3 (a) of the 
act of August 11, 1939 (53 Stat. 1418), as 
amended, are hereby amended accordingly. 

That the following works of improvement 
of rivers, harbors, and other waterways are 
hereby adopted and authorized in the interest 
of national security and the stabilization of 
employment, and shall be prosecuted as 
speedily as may be consistent with budgetary 
requirements, under the direction of the Sec- 
retary of War and supervision of the Chief 
of Engineers, in accordance with the plans 
in the respective reports hereinafter desig- 
nated and subject to the conditions set forth 
therein: Provided, That no project herein au- 
thorized shall be appropriated for or con- 
structed until 6 months after the termina- 
tion of the present wars in which the United 
States is engaged unless the construction of 
such project has been recommended by an 
authorized defense agency and approved by 
the President as being necessary or desirable 
in the interest of the national defense and 
security, and the President has notified the 
Congress to that effect: Provided further, 
That penstocks or other similar facilities 
adapted to possible future use in the devel- 
opment of hydroelectric power shall be in- 
stalled in any dam herein authorized when 
approved by the Secretary of War upon the 
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recommendation of the Chief of Engineers 
and of the Federal Power Commission, and 
such recommendations shall be based upon 
consideration of the proper utilization and 
conservation in the public interest of the 
Tesources of the region. 

Northeast Harbor, Maine; House Document 
No. 132, Seventy-sixth Congress; 

Isle au Haut Thoroughfare, Maine; Senate 
Document No. 15, Seventy-seventh Congress; 

Hendricks Harbor, Maine; Senate Document 
No. 40, Seventy-sixth Congress; 

Portland Harbor, Maine; House Document 
No. 560, Seventy-sixth Congress; and the 
maintenance of Soldier Ledge Channel in 
Hussey Sound, Casco Bay, at a depth of 40 
feet, in accordance with the report of the 
Chief of Engineers dated October 26, 1942; 

Josias River, Maine; House Document No, 
227, Seventy-sixth Congress; except that the 
useful work done on the project by local 
interests shall be accepted toward the ful- 
fillment of the requirements of local coop- 
eration; 

Newburyport Harbor, Mass.; House Docu- 
ment No. 703, Seventy-sixth Congress; 

Gloucester Harbor and Annisquam River, 
Mass.; House Document No. 829, Seventy- 
seventh Congress; 

Manchester Harbor, Mass.; House Document 
No. 447, Seventy-seventh Congress; 

Salem Harbor, Mass.; House Document No, 
701, Seventy-sixth Congress; 

Marblehead Harbor, Mass.: House Docu- 
ment No. 85, Seventy-seventh Congress; 

Boston Harbor, Mass.; in accordance with 
the report of the Chief of Engineers dated 
April 28, 1943; 

Boston Harbor, Mass.; House Document No, 
472, Seventy-eighth Congress; except that 
the construction of a seaplane channel at an 
alternate location is not authorized; 

Dorchester Bay and Neponset River, Mass.; 
House Document No. 394, Seventy-seventh 
Congress; 

Weymouth Fore River, Mass.; House Docu- 
ment No. 291, Seventy-seventh Congress; 

Cohasset Harbor, Mass.; House Document 
No. 425, Seventy-sixth Congress; 

Duxbury Harbor, Mass.; Senate Document 
No. 115, Seventy-seventh Congress; 

Chatham (Stage) Harbor, Mass.; House 
Document No. 456, Seventy-seventh Congress; 

Wellfieet Harbor, Mass.; House Document 
No. 557, Seventy-sixth Congress; 

Hyannis Harbor, Mass.; House Document 
No. 98, Seventy-seventh Congress; 

Cape Cod Canal (Onset Bay), Mass.; House 
Document No, 431, Seventy-seventh Con- 
gress; 

Nantucket Harbor, Mass.; House Document 
No. 115, Seventy-seventh Congress; 

Menemsha Creek, Marthas Vineyard, Mass.: 
House Document No. 365, Seventy-sixth Con- 


gress; 

Wickford Harbor, R. I.; Senate Document 
No. 105, Seventy-seventh Congress; 

Great Salt Pond, Block Island, R. I; 
House Document No. 830, Seventy-seventh 
Congress; 

Pawcatuck River, R. I. and Conn.; House 
Document No. 839, Seventy-sixth Congress; 

Mystic River, Conn.; House Document No. 
349, Seventy-seventh Congress; 

Thames River, Conn.; House Document No, 
367, Seventy-sixth Congress; 

Connecticut River below Hartford, Conn.; 
House Document No. 368, Seventy-sixth Con- 


gress; 

Clinton Harbor, Conn.; House Document 
No. 240, Seventy-sixth Congress; 

Guilford Harbor, Conn.; House Document 
No. 149, Seventy-seventh Congress; 

New Haven Harbor, Conn.; House Docu- 
ment No. 307, Seventy-sixth Congress, except 
the further improvement of Quinnipiac 
River; 

Bridgeport Harbor, Conn.; House Document 
No. 819, Seventy-sixth Congress; 
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Norwalk Harbor, Conn.; House Document 
No. 220, Seventy-sixth Congress; 

Mianus River, Conn.; House Document 
No. 549, Seventy-eighth Congress; 

Greenwich Harbor, Conn.; House Document 
No. 125, Seventy-sixth Congress; 

Larchmont Harbor, N. Y.; House Document 
No. 697, Seventy-sixth Congress; 

Great Lakes to Hudson River waterway; 
in accordance with the report of the Chief of 
Engineers dated April 14, 1942; 

Jamaica Bay, N. .; House Document No. 
700, Seventy-sixth Congress; 

Jones Inlet, N. Y.; House Document No. 
409, Seventy-seventh Congress; 

Northport Harbor, N. Y.; House Document 
No. 109, Seventy-sixth Congress; 

Peconic River, N. X.; House Document No. 
237, Seventy-sixth Congress; 

Lake Montauk Harbor, N. V.; House Docu- 
ment No. 369, Seventy-sixth Congress; 

Orowoc Creek, N. Y.; House Document No. 
126, Seventy-sixth Congress; 

Passaic River, N. J.; House Document No. 
430, Seventy-sixth Congress; 

Newark Bay, Hackensack and Passaic Rivers, 
N. J.; in accordance with the report of the 
Chief of Engineers dated May 20, 1942; 

Wey Cake Creek, N. J.; House Document 
No. 624, Seventy-seventh Congress; 

Compton Creek, N. J.; House Document No. 
673, Seventy-sixth Congress; 

Shark River, N. J.; House Document No. 
102, Seventy-sixth Congress; 

New Jersey Intracoastal Waterway; House 
Document No. 133, Seventy-sixth Congrsss; 

Manasquan River, N. J.; House Document 
No. 356, Seventy-seventh Congress; 

Toms River, N. J.; House Document No, 
393, Seventy-seventh Congress; 

Cold Spring Inlet, N. J.; House Document 
No. 262, Seventy-seventh Congress; 

Delaware River, Philadelphia to the sea; 
House Documents Nos. 580, Seventy-sixth 
Congress, and 340, Seventy-seventh Congress; 
and the maintenance of enlarged channel op- 
posite the Philadelphia Navy Yard in accord- 
ance with the report on file in the Office, 
Chief of Engineers; 

Delaware River at Camden, N. J.; House 
Document No. 353, Seventy-seventh Con- 

ress; 

$ Inland waterway between Rehoboth Bay 
and Delaware Bay, Del; House Document 
No. 344, Seventy-seventh Congress; 

Indian River, Del.; House Document No, 
830, Seventy-sixth Congress; 

Nanticoke River, Del. and Md.; Senate Doc- 
ument No. 69, Seventy-seventh Congress; 

_ Susquehanna River, above and below Havre 
de Grace, Md.; Senate Document No. 67, 
Seventy-sixth Congress; 

Baltimore Harbor and Channels, Md.; in 
accordance with the report of the Chief of 
Engineers dated June 30, 1942; and channel 
in Curtis Creek in accordance with plans on 
file in the Office, Chief of Engineers; 

Mill Creek, Md.; House Document No. 100, 
Seventy-sixth Congress; 

Broadwater Creek, Md.; House Document 
No. 622, Seventy-seventh Congress; 

Cadle Creek, Md.; House Document No, 
465, Seventy-sixth Congress; 7 

Channel to Island Creek, St. George Is- 
land, Md.; House Document No. 99, Seventy- 
sixth Congress; 

St. Catherines Sound, Md.; House Docu- 
ment No. 242, Seventy-sixth Congress; 

Black Walnut Harbor, Md.; House Docu- 
ment No. 217, Seventy-sixth Congress; 

Town Creek, Md.; House Document No. 
219, Seventy-sixth Congress; 

Duck Point Cove, Md.; House Document 
No. 241, Seventy-sixth Congress; 

Lower Thoroughfare, Deals Island, Md.; 
House Document No. 238, Seventy-sixth Con- 
gress; 

Crisfield Harbor, Md.; House Document No, 
457, Seventy-sixth Congress; 
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Pocomoke River, Md.; House Document No, 
429, Seventy-sixth Congress; 

Waterway on the coast of Virginia; House 
Document No. 268, Seventy-sixth Congress; 

Occohannock Creek, Va.; House Document 
No. 223, Seventy-eighth Congress; 

Oyster Channel, Va.; House Document No. 
716, Seventy-sixth Congress; 

Onancock River, Va.; House Document No. 
358, Seventy-sixth Congress; 

Tangier Channel, Va.; House Document 
No. 141, Seventy-seventh Congress; 

Cranes Creek, Va.; House Document No, 
687, Seventy-sixth Congress; 

Totuskey Creek, Va.; House Document No. 
686, Seventy-sixth Congress; 

Hoskins Creek, Va.; House Document No. 
129, Seventy-seventh Congress; 

Urbanna Creek, Va.; House Document No. 
285, Seventy-sixth Congress; 

Whitings Creek, Va.; House Document No. 
582, Seventy-sixth Congress; 

Broad Creek, Va.; House Document No, 
381, Seventy-sixth Congress; 

Pamunkey River, Va.; House Document No. 
671, Seventy-sixth Congress; 

Appomattox River, Va.; House Document 
No. 223, Seventy-sixth Congress; 

Hampton Creek, Va.; House Document No. 
559, Seventy-sixth Congress; 

Cape Charles City Harbor, Va.; in accord- 
ance with the report of the Chief of Engi- 
neers dated May 12, 1942; 

Norfolk Harbor, Va.; House Document No. 
224, Seventy-sixth Congress; 

Little River, Va.; maintenance work in 
accordance with the report on file in the 
Office, Chief of Engineers; 

James River, Va.; House Document No. 
738, Seventy-seventh Congress; 

Inland waterway from Norfolk, Va., to 
Beaufort Inlet, N. C.; House Document No. 
117. Seventy-sixth Congress: 

Chowan River, N. C., and Blackwater River, 
Va.; House Document No. 101, Seventy-sixth 
Congress; 

Pembroke Creek, N. C.; House Document 
No, 235, Seventy-sixth Congress; 

Channel from Pamlico Sound to Rodanthe, 
N. O.; House Document No. 234, Seventy- 
sixth Congress; 

Channel from Pamlico Sound to Avon, 
N. C.; House Document No. 316, Seventy- 
sixth Congress; 

Rollison Channel, N. C.; House Document 
No, 236, Seventy-sixth Congress; 

Waterway connecting Swan Quarter Bay 
with Deep Bay, N. C.; House Document No, 
239, Seventy-sixth Congress; 

Neuse and Trent Rivers, N. C.; House Docu- 
ment No. 623, Seventy-seventh Congress; 

Channel connecting Thoroughfare Bay with 
Cedar Bay, N. C.; Senate Document No. 87, 
Seventy-sixth Congress; 

Waterway connecting Pamlico Sound and 
Beaufort Harbor, N. C.; House Document No, 
99, Seventy-seventh Congress, and Senate 
Document No. 247, Seventy-seventh Congress; 

Channel from Back Sound to Lookout 
Bight, N. C.; House Document No. 746, Sev- 
enty-seventh Congress; 

Beaufort Harbor, N. C.; House Document 
No. 334, Seventy-sixth Congress; 

Inland waterway, Beaufort to Cape Fear 
River, N. C., including waterway to Jackson- 
ville, N. C.; House Documents Nos. 660, Sev- 
enty-sixth Congress, and 346, Seventy-sev- 
enth Congress; 

Cape Fear River, N. C., at and below Wil- 
mington; House Document No, 131 and Sen- 
ate Document No. 83, Seventy-sixth Congress; 

Northeast (Cape Fear) River, N. C.; Senate 
Document No. 170, Seventy-sixth Congress; 

Intracoastal Waterway from Cape Fear 
River, N. C., to Winyah Bay, S. C.; House 
Document No. 327, Seventy-sixth Congress; 

Winyah Bay, South Carolina; House Docu- 
ment No. 211, Seventy-sixth Congress; 
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Beresford Creek, S. C.; House Document No. 
602, Seventy-sixth Congress; 

Santee and Congaree Rivers, N. C., and 
S. C.: Senate Document No. 189, Seventy- 
ei_hth Congress; and the sum of $25,000,000 
is hereby authorized to be appropristed for 
the initial and partial accomplishment of 
said project: Provided, That this authoriza- 
tion is not to be construed as final approval 
for the construction of a dam at Bucking- 
ham Landing; 

Charleston Harbor, S. C.; House Document 
No. 156, Seventy-seventh Congress; 

Shipyard River, S. C.; report of the Chief 
of Engineers dated April 11, 1942; 

Abbapoola Creek, S. C.; House Document 
No. 97, Seventy-sixth Congress; 

Russell Creek, S. C.; Senate Document No. 
41, Seventy-sixth Congress; 

Savannah River below Augusta, Ga.; Sen- 
ate Document No. 66, Seventy-sixth Con- 
gress: Provided, That whenever any power 
project, not under Federal license, is bene- 
fited by the Clark Hill Reservoir project, 
the Federal Power Commission, after notice 
to the owner or owners of such unlicensed 
project and after opportunity for hearing, 
shall determine and fix a reasonable and 
equitable annual charge to be paid to the 
United States on account of such benefits by 
said owner or owners or other recipients of 
such benefits; 

Savannah Harbor, Ga.; House Document 
No. 283, Seventy-sixth Congress; 

Altamaha, Oconee, and Ocmulgee Rivers, 
Ga.; House Document No. 610, Seventy-sev- 
enth Congress; 

Intracoastal Waterway from Cape Fear 
River, N. C., to St. Johns River, Fla; House 
Document No. 114, Seventy-seventh Congress; 

Fernandina Harbor and Amelia River, Fla.; 
House Document No. 284, Seventy-seventh 
Congress; ; 

St, Johns River, Fla., Jacksonville to the 
ocean; House Document No. 322, Seventy- 
seventh Congress, and in accordance with 
the report of the Chief of Engineers dated 
May 23, 1944, and plans for the alteration of 
channel alinement on file in the office of the 
Chief of Engineers, with such modifications 


as he may deem advisable; 


St, Johns River, Fla., Palatka to Lake Har- 
ney; House Document No. 603, Seventy-sixth 
Congress; 

St. Johns River, Fla., Jacksonville to Lake 
Harney; House Document No, 445, Seventy- 
eighth Congress; 

Intracoastal Waterway from Jacksonville, 
to Miami, Fla.; in accordance with the re- 
port of the Chief of Engineers dated Octo- 
ber 26, 1942; $ 

Intracoastal Waterway from Jacksonville, 
to Miami, Fla.; House Documents Nos, 261 
and 336, Seventy-sixth Congress; 

Canaveral Harbor, Fla.; House Document 
No. 367, Seventy-seventh Congress; 

St. Lucie Inlet, Fla.; House Document No. 
391, Seventy-seventh Congress; 

Lake Worth Inlet, Fla.; House Document 
No. 530, Seventy-eighth Congress; 

New River, Fla.; House Document No. 553, 
Seventy-sixth Congress; 

Miami Harbor, Fla.; in accordance with the 
report of the Chief of Engineers dated June 
24, 1942, with such modifications, including 
rearrangement of the harbor facilities and 
turning basin, as in the discretion of the 
Secretary of War and the Chief of Engineers 
may be advisable; 

Miami River, Fla.; in accordance with the 
report of the Chief of Engineers dated March 
19, 1942; 

Intracoastal Waterway from Miami to Key 
West, Fla.; in accordance with the report of 
the Chief of Engineers dated October 26, 
1942; 

Caloosahatchee River and Lake Okeechobee 
drainage areas, Florida; House Document No. 
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696. Seventy-sixth Congress; and in ac- 
cordance with the report of the Chief of 
Engineers dated June 5, 1943; 

Intracoastal Waterway from the Caloosa- 
hatchee River to the Anclote River, Fla.; 
House Document No. 371, Seventy-sixth 
Congress; 

Little Manatee River, Fla.; House Docu- 
ment No. 552, Seventy-sixth Congress; 

Tampa Harbor, Fla.; Senate Document No. 
16, and House Document No. 119, Seventy- 
seventh Congress and Senate Document No, 
183, Seventy-eighth Congress; 

Anclote River, Fla.; House Document No. 
243, Seventy-sixth Congress; 

Pithlachascotee River, Fla.; House Docu- 
ment No. 86, Seventy-seventh Congress; 

St. Marks River, Fla.; House Document No, 
$45, Seventy-seventh Congress; 

Intracoastal Waterway from Apalachicola 
Bay to St. Marks River, Fla.; House Docu- 
ment No, 442, Seventy-sixth Congress; 

Apalachicola, Chattahoochee, and Flint 
Rivers, Ga. and Fla.; House Document No. 
342, Seventy-sixth Congress; 

St. Josephs Bay, Fla., Senate Document 
No. 17, Seventy-seventh Congress; and in ac- 
‘cordance with the report on file in the office, 
Chief of Engineers; 

Watson Bayou, Fla.; House Document No. 
555, Seventy-sixth Congress; 

Pensacola Harbor, Fla.; in accordance with 
the report of the Chief of Engineers dated 
April 3, 1943; 

Alabama-Coosa River, Ala.: Initial and ul- 

_ timate development of the Alabama-Coosa 
River and tributaries for navigation, flood 
control, power development, and other pur- 
poses, as outlined in House Document No. 
414, Seventy-seventh Congress, is hereby au- 
thorized substantially in accordance with the 
plans being prepared by the Chief of Engi- 
neers with such modifications thereof from 
time to time as in the discretion of the 
Secretary of War and the Chief of Engineers 
may be advisable for the purpose of increas- 
ing the development of hydroelectric power; 
and that for the initiation and accomplish- 
ment of the ultimate plan appropriations are 
authorized in such amounts as Congress may 
from time to time determine to be advisable, 
the total of such appropriations not to ex- 
ceed the sum of $60,000,000. The aforesaid 
authorization and approval shall include 
authorities for all powerhouses, power ma- 
chinery, and appurtenances found to be de- 
sirable by the Secretary of War upon the 
recommendation of the Chief of Engineers 
and the Federal Power Commission; 

Mobile Harbor, Ala.; in accordance with 
the report of the Chief of Engineers dated 
October 26, 1942; 

Warrior and Tombigbee Rivers, Ala. and 
Miss,; House Documents Nos. 276, Seventy- 
sixth Congress, and 382, Seventy-seventh 
Congress; 

Dauphin Island Bay Channel, Ala,; House 
Document No. 333, Seventy-sixth Congress; 

Bayou Coden, Ala.; House Document No. 
824, Seventy-seventh Congress; 

Bayou Le Batre, Ala.; House Document No. 
281, Seventy-sixth Congress; 

Biloxi Harbor, Miss.; House Documents Nos. 
258 and 326, Seventy-sixth Congress; 

Pass Christian Harbor, Miss.; Senate Docu- 
ment No. 214, Seventy-seventh Congress; 

Bayou, Galere, Miss.; House Document No. 
112, Seventy-sixth Congress; 

Bayous LaLoutre, St. Malo, and Yscloskey, 
La.; Senate Document No. 116, Seventy- 
seventh Congress; 

Mississippi River, Baton Rouge, La., to the 
Gulf of Mexico; House Document No. 215, 
Seventy-sixth Congress; 

Intracoastal Waterway in the vicinity of 
Algiers at New Orleans, La.; Senate Docu- 
ment No. 188, Seventy-eighth Congress; 

Bayous Petit Anse, Tigre, and Carlin, La.: 
House Document No. 594, Seventy-eighth 
Congress; 
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Calcasieu River and Pass, La.; House Docu- 
ment No. 465, Seventy-seventh Congress; 

Louisiana and Texas Intracoastal Water- 
way; House Documents No. 428, Seventy-sixth 
Congress, and No, 383, Seventy-seventh Con- 
gress; 

Louisiana and Texas Intracoastal Water- 
way to Harlingen, Tex.; House Document No. 
402, Seventy-seventh Congress; the depths 
and widths to be the same as authorized for 
the main stem of the waterway in Public 
Law No. 675, enacted July 23, 1942; 

Louisiana and Texas Intracoastal Water- 
way; Senate Document No. 248, Seventy- 
eighth Congress; 

Sabine-Neches Waterway, Tex.; House Doc- 
ument No. 685, Seventy-sixth Congress, and 
Senate Documents Nos. 60 and 158, Seventy- 
seventh Congress; 

Neches and Angelina Rivers, Tex.; Senate 
Document No. 98, Seventy-sixth Congress; 

The improvement of the Trinity River and 
tributaries, Texas, for navigation, flood con- 
trol, and allied purposes is hereby approved 
and authorized in accordance with the re- 
ports contained in House Document No. 403, 
Seventy-seventh Congress; 

Lavon Reservoir on East Fork of Trinity 
River, Tex.; House Document No. 533, Sev- 
enty-eighth Congress; 

Houston Ship Channel, Tex.; House Docu- 
ments Nos. 226 and 256, Seventy-sixth Con- 
gress; and in accordance with the report of 
the Chief of Engineers dated August 21, 1943; 

Clear Creek and Clear Lake, Tex.; House 
Document No. 319, Seventy-seventh Con- 


gress; 

Chocolate and Bastrop Bayous, Tex.: House 
Document No. 337, Seventy-sixth Congress; 

Channel from Pass Cavallo to Port Lavaca, 
Tex.; in accordance with the report of the 
Chief of Engineers dated December 10, 1943; 

Lavaca and Navidad Rivers, Tex.; House 
Document Nos. 314, Seventy-sixth Congress, 
and 659, Seventy-seventh Congress; 

Guadalupe River, Tex.; House Document 
No. 247, Seventy-sixth Congress: Provided, 
That whenever any power project, not under 
Federal license, is benefited by the Canyon 
Reservoir project, the Federal Power Com- 
mission after notice to the owner or owners 
of such unlicensed project and after opportu- 
nity for hearing, shall determine and fix a 
reasonable and equitable annual charge to be 
paid to the United States on account of such 
benefits by said owner or owners or other re- 
cipients of such benefits; 

Aransas Pass-Corpus Christi Channel, Tex.; 
House Document No. 644, Seventy-eighth 
Congress; 

Brazos Island Harbor, Tex.; House Docu- 
ment No. 335, Seventy-sixth Congress, and 
House Document No. 347, Seventy-seventh 
Congress; 

Ouachita and Black Rivers, Ark. and La.; 
House Document No. 104, Seventy-sixth Con- 
gress; 

Mississippi River between the Ohio and 
Missouri Rivers; House Document No. 231, 
Seventy-sixth Congress; 

Mississippi River between Missouri River 
and Minneapolis: The existing project for 
lock and dam No. 2 is hereby modified in 
accordance with the recommendation in 
House Document No, 432, Seventy-seventh 
Congress; 

Mississippi River between Missouri River 
and Minneapolis: The construction of lock 
and dam No. 26 at Alton, Ill5 is hereby de- 
clared to be in accord with the project au- 
thorized by the River and Harbor Act ap- 
proved August 30, 1935; 

Mississippi River between Missouri River 
and Minneapolis; House Documents Nos. 103 
and 547, Seventy-sixth Congress; 263, Sev- 
enty-seventh Congress; and 449, Seventy- 
eighth Congress; 

Mississippi River between Missouri River 
and Minneapolis: The existing project is 
hereby modified to provide for remedial works 
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in accordance with the recommendations of 
the district engineer in the report submitted 
in House Document No, 137, Seventy-sixth 
Congress, and for such remedial works or 
land acquisitions in any levee or drainage 
district, with respect to which payments, 
remedial works, or land acquisitions were 
recommended in Rivers and Harbors Commit- 
tee Document No. 34, Seventy-fifth Congress, 
and authorized by the act of August 26, 1937, 
as the Chief of Engineers deems advisable, in 
addition to or in lieu of the payments, 
remedial works, or land acquisitions so 
recommended and authorized; 

Illinois Waterway, III., and Indiana Harbor 
and Canal, Ind.; House Document No. 145, 
Seventy-sixth Congress; 

Missouri River between Sioux City, Iowa, 
and the mouth; House Document No. 214, 
Seventy-sixth Congress; 

The general comprehensive plans set forth 
in House Document No. 475 and Senate Docu- 
ment No. 191, Seventy-eighth Congress, sec- 
ond session, as revised and coordinated by 
Senate Document No. 247, Seventy-eighth 
Congress, second session, are hereby approved 
and the initial stages recommended are herc- 
by authorized and shall be prosecuted by the 
War Department and the Department of the 
Interior as speedily as may be consistent with 
budgetary requirements; 

The general comprehensive plan for flood 
control and other purposes in the Missouri 
River Basin approved by the act of June 28, 
1938, as modified by subsequent acts, is 
hereby expanded to include the works re- 
ferred to in paragraph (a) to be undertaken 
by the War Department; and said expanded 
plan shall be prosecuted under the direction 
of the Secretary of War and supervision of 
the Chief of Engineers; 

Subject of the basin-wide findings and 
recommendations regarding the benefits, the 
allocations of costs and the repayments by 
water users, made in said House and Senate 
documents, the reclamation and power de- 
velopments to be undertaken by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior under said plans shall be 
governed by the Federal reclamation laws 
(act of June 17, 1902, 32 Stat. 388, and acts 
amendatory thereof or supplementary there- 
to), except that irrigation of Indian trust 
and tribal lands, and repayment therefor, 
shall be in accordance with the laws relating 
to Indian lands; 

In addition to previous authorizations 
there is hereby authorized to be appropriated 
the sum of $200,000,000 for the partial ac- 
complishment of the works to be undertaken 
under said expanded plans by the Corps of 
Engineers; 

The sum of $200,000,000 is hereby author- 
ized to be appropriated for the partial ac- 
complishment of the works to be undertaken 
under said plans by the Secretary of the In- 
terior; 

Scioto River at Portsmouth, Ohio; such 
works as the Chief of Engineers may find 
advisable to provide a harbor channel equiv- 
alent to that existing prior to initiation of 
the Portsmouth flood control project; the 
cost of such works in no event to exceed 
$75,000; 

Coasts of the Great Lakes; harbors of refuge 
for light-draft vessels; House Document No. 
446, Seventy-eighth Congress; 

Baudette Harbor, Minn.; House Document 
No. 216, Seventy-sixth Congress; 

Harbor at Knife River, Minn.; House Docu- 
ment No. 686, Seventy-seventh Congress; 

Ashland Harbor, Wis.; House Document 
No. 337, Seventy-seventh Congress; 

Menominee Harbor and River, Mich. and 
Wis.; House Document No. 228, Seventy-sixth 
Congress; 

Green Bay Harbor, Wis.; House Document 
No. 95, Seventy-sixth Congress; 

Sturgeon Bay and Lake Michigan Ship 
Canal, Wis.; House Document No. 421, 
Seventy-eighth Congress; 
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Milwaukee Harbor, Wis.; Senate Document 
No. 29, Seventy-sixth Congress; 

Racine Harbor, Wis.; House Documents 
Nos. 816, Seventy-seventh Congress, and 255, 
Seventy-eighth Congress; 

Waukegan Harbor, III.; House Document 
No. 116, Seventy-seventh Congress; 

Calumet Harbor and River, Ill. and Ind; 
House Document No. 233, Seventy-sixth Con- 


gress; 

St. Joseph Harbor, Mich.; House Document 
No. 129, Seventy-sixth Congress; 

Grand Haven Harbor and Grand River, 
Mich.; House Document No. 661, Seventy- 
sixth Congress; 

Manistee Harbor, Mich.; House Document 
No. 380, Seventy-seventh Congress; 

St. Marys River Mich., South Canal; in 
accordance with the report of the Chief of 
Engineers dated August 14, 1944, and con- 
tained in House Document No. 679, Seventy- 
eighth Congress, second session; 

St. Marys River, Mich.; the construction 
of a new hydroelectric power plant in accord- 
ance with the plan recommended in House 
Document No. 339, Seventy-seventh Con- 
gress: Provided, That only the first step of 
the recommended development, involving an 
installation of approximately 14,000 kilo- 
watts at an estimated cost of $3,500,000, 
shall be constructed at this time, and 
no further development in addition to said 
first step shall be undertaken until hereafter 
authorized by law: Provided further, That 
the existing United States. hydroelectric 
power plant at Sault Sainte Marie shall be 

abandoned upon completion of the new 

plant: And provided further, That the elec- 
tric energy generated in the operation of said 
new plant shall be sold by the Secretary of 
War, and any surplus water available to the 
United States which is not required for the 
operation of facilities owned by the United 
States may be leased by the Secretary of War 
upon such terms and conditions as he shall 
determine: And provided further, That 
pending construction of the new United 
States plant he may also enter into such 
arrangements for continued operation of the 
existing Government plant and the use of 
water as he may deem advisable in the public 
interest. 

St. Clair River at Southeast Bend, Mich; 
The widening of the existing project chan- 
nel, in accordance with alternative plan B. 
as outlined in the report of the district en- 
gineer in House Document No. 309. Seventy- 
seventh Congress, is hereby authorized; 

Detroit River, Mich., in accordance with 
the report of the Chief of Engineers dated 
October 26, 1942; 

Sandusky Harbor, Ohio; House Document 
No. 328, Seventy-sixth Congress; 

Lorain Harbor, Ohio; House Document No. 
161, Seventy-seventh Congress; and in ac- 
cordance with the report on file in the office, 
Chief of Engineers; 

Cleveland Harbor, Ohio; House Document 
No. 232, Seventy-sixth Congress; and the 
extension of the channel in the Cuyahoga 
River in accordance with the report of the 
Chief of Engineers, dated February 14, 1942; 

Ashtabula Harbor, Ohio; House Document 
No. 321; Seventy-seventh Congress; 

Erie Harbor, Pa.; protection of that portion 
of the peninsula south of the waterworks set- 
tling basins at an estimated annual cost of 
$15,000 is hereby authorized; 

Erie Harbor, Pa.; in accordance with the 
report of the Chief of Engineers dated Octo- 
ber 26, 1942; 

Buffalo Harbor, N. Y.; House Document No. 
$52, Seventy-eighth Congress; 

Black Rock Channel and Tonawanda Har- 
bor, N. V.; in accordance with the report of 
the Chief of Engineers dated April 16, 1942; 

Wilson Harbor, N. v.; House Document No. 
679, Seventy-sixth Congress; 

Rochester Harbor, N. Y.; House Document 
No. 139, Seventy-sixth Congress; 
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Sackets Harbor, N. Y.; in accordance with 
the report of the Chief of Engineers dated 
January 6, 1944; 

Cape Vincent Harbor, N. Y.; House Docu- 
ment No. 263, Seventy-sixth Congress; 

San Diego Harbor, Calif.; House Document 
No. 390, Seventy-seventh Congress; 

Newport Bay Harbor, Calif.; Senate Docu- 
ment No. 188, Seventy-eighth Congress; 

Santa Barbara Harbor, Calif.; House Docu- 
ment No. 348, Seventy-seventh Congress; 

Morro Bay, Calif.; House Document No. 283, 
Seventy-seventh Congress; and further har- 
bor development as desired by the Navy De- 
partment in accordance with the plans on file 
in the Office, Chief of Engineers; 

Monterey Harbor, Calif.; House Document 
No. 266, Seventy-sixth Congress; 

Monterey Bay (Moss Landing), Calif.; in 
accordance with the report on file in the 
Office, Chief of Engineers; 

Redwood Creek, Calif.; in accordance with 
the report of the Chief of Engineers dated 
November 3, 1941; 

Oakland Harbor, Calif.; House Document 
No. 466, Seventy-seventh Congress; 

Oakland Harbor, Calif.; in accordance with 
the report on file in the Office, Chief of Engi- 
neers; 

Richmond Harbor, Calif.; House Document 
No. 715, Seventy-sixth Congress; 

San Pablo Bay and Mare Island Strait, 
Calif.: House Document No. 217, Seventy- 
seventh Congress: 

Noyo Harbor, Calif.; House Document No. 


682. Seventy-sixth Congress; 


Crescent City Harbor, Calif., House Docu- 
ment No. 688, Seventy-sixth Congress, and 
the construction of an inner breakwater in 
accordance with the plans on file in the of- 
fice, Chief of Engineers; 

Chetco River, Oreg.; House Document No. 
817, Seventy-seventh Congress; 4 

Coquille River, Oreg.; House Document No. 
672, Seventy-sixth Congress; 

Umpqua Harbor and River, Oreg.; Senate 
Document No. 86, Seventy-sixth Congress; 

Umpqua River, Oreg.; Senate Document No. 
191, Seventy-seventh Congress; 

Yaquina Bay and Harbor, Oreg.: Senate 
Document No, 119, Seventy-seventh Con- 
gress; 

Depoe Bay, Oreg.: House Document No. 


359, Seventy-seventh Congress; 


Salmon River, Oreg. House Document No. 
551, Seventy-sixth Congress; 

That there is hereby authcrized to be ap- 
propriated, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of 
$120,000, to be immediately available as an 
emergency fund to be expended under the 
direction of the Secretary of War and the 
supervision of the Chief of Engineers for 


repairing damage to and checking erosion ` 


on the Bayocean Peninsula, in Oregon, caused 
by a storm in January 1939, in order to pro- 
vide adequate protection to property on such 
peninsula and in Tillamook, Oreg.; 

Willamette River, Oreg.: The construction 
of the New Willamette Falls lock and navi- 
gation works in accordance with the plan 
submitted in House Document No! 544, Sev- 
enty-fifth Congress; 

Snake River, Oreg., Wash., and Idaho: The 


construction of such dams numbered as are 


necessary, and open channel improvement 
for purposes of providing slack-water navi- 
gation and irrigation in accordance with the 
plan submitted in House Document No. 704, 
Seventy-fifth Congress, with such modifica- 
tions as do not change the requirement to 
provide slack-water navigation as the Secre- 
tary of War may find advisable after consul- 
tation with the Secretary of the Interior and 
such other agencies as may be concerned: 
Provided, That surplus electric energy gen- 
erated at the dams authorized in this item 
shall be delivered to the Secretary of the 
Interior for disposition in accordance with 
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existing laws relating to the disposition of 
power at Bonneville Dam: Provided further, 
That nothing in this paragraph shall be con- 
strued as conferring the power of condemna- 
tion of transmission lines; 

Columbia River at Bonneville, Oreg.: The 
Secretary of War is hereby authorized, under 
such terms and conditions as he may deem 
advisable, to acquire lands and provide 
facilities in the States of Oregon and Wash- 
ington to replace Indian fishing grounds sub- 
merged or destroyed as a result of the con- 
struction of Bonneville Dam: Provided, That 
not to exceed 850.000 may be expended for 
this purpose from funds heretofore or here- 
after appropriated for maintenance and im- 
provement of existing river and harbor 
works: Provided further, That such lands. and 
facilities shall be transferred to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior for the use and benefit 
of the Indians, and shall be subject to the 
same conditions, safeguards, and protections 
as the treaty fishing grounds submerged or 
destroyed; 

Columbia River and tributaries above Celilo 
Falls to the mouth of Snake River, Oreg. and 
Wash.; Senate Document No. 28, Seventy- 
sixth Congress; and House Document No. 324, 
Seventy-seventh Congress; 

Columbia River, Oregon and Washington: 
The construction of the Umatilla Dam for 
purposes of navigation, power development, 
and irrigation in accordance with the plan 
submitted in House Document No. 704, 
Seventy-fiftth Congress: Provided, : That 
surplus electric. energy generated at sad 
dam shall be delivered. to the Secretary. cf 
‘the Interior for disposition in accordance 
with existing laws relating to the disposi- 
tion of power at Bonneville Dam: Provided, 
That nothing in this paragraph shall be 
construed as conferring the power of con- 
demnation of transmission lincs: Provided 
further, That said dam shall be so con- 
structed as to provide a pool elevation of 340 
feet above sea level if a dam of that height 
is found to be feasible. In the design, con- 
struction and operation of the Umatilla Dam 
adequate provision shall be made for the pro- 
tection of anadromous fishes by affording 
free access to their natural spawning grounds 
or by other appropriate means. Studies and 
surveys necessary for fish protection shall be 
made by the Fish and Wildlife Service of the 
Department of the Interior, and designs for 
structures and facilities required for fish 
protection shall be prepared in cooperation 
with that agency. Funds appropriated for 
the design, construction, or operation of said 
dam shall be available for transfer to the 
Department of the Interior for the foregoing 
purposes. The aforesaid dam heretofore re- 
ferred to as the Umatilla Dam shall when 
completed be named the McNary Dam in 
honor of the late Senator Charles L. McNary, 
and shall be dedicated to his memory as a 
monument to his distinguished public service; 

Columbia River between Vancouver, Wash., 
and Bonneville, Oreg.; House Dccument No. 
218, Seventy-sixth Congress; 

Columbia and Willamette Rivers below 
Vancouver, Wash. and Portland, Oreg.; 
House Documents Nos. 341 and. 630, Seventy- 
seventh Congress; 

Baker Bay, Columbia: River, Wash.; House 
Document No. 443,.Seventy-sixth Congress; 

Willapa River and Harbor, Wash.; House 
Document No. 481, Seventy-sixth Congress; 

Grays Harbor and Chehalis River to Aber- 
deen, Wash., maintenance work in accordance 
with report on file in office, Chief of En- 
gineers; 

Quillayute River, Wash.; House Document 
No. 218, Seventy-eighth Congress; 

Port Angeles Harbor, Wash.; House Docu- 
ment No. 331, Seventy-seventh Congress; 

Olympia Harbor, Wash.; House Document 
No. 699, Seventy-sixth Congress; 

Tacoma Harbor, Wash.; House Document 
No. 124, Seventy-sixth Congress; 
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Stillaguamish River, Wash.; House Docu- 
ment No. 286, Seventy-seventh Congress; 

Lake Crockett, Wash.; House Document 
No. 303, Seventy-seventh Congress; 

Metlakatla Harbor, Alaska; House Document 
No. 138, Seventy-sixth Congress: 

Craig Harbor, Alaska; House Document 
No. 558, Seventy-sixth Congress; 

Meyers Chuck Harbor, Alaska; House Docu- 
ment No. 222, Seventy-sixth Congress; 

Wrange!l Harbor, Alaska; House Document 
No. 284, Seventy-sixth Congress; 

Wrangell Narrows, Alaska; House Docu- 
ment No. 260, Seventy-sixth Congress; 

Sitka Harbor, Alaska; in accordance with 
the report of the Chief of Engineers dated 
March 14, 1944; 

Skagway Harbor, Alaska; in accordance 
with the report of the Chief of Engineers 
dated April 11, 1942; 

Petersburg Harbor, Alaska; House Docu- 
ment No. 670, Seventy-sixth Congress; 

Port Alexander, Alaska; House Document 
No. 578, Seventy-sixth Congress; 

Gastineau Channel, Alaska; House Docu- 
ment No, 325, Seventy-seventh Congress: 

Elfin Cove, Alaska; House Document No. 
579, Seventy-sixth Congress; 

Seldovia Harbor, Alaska; House Document 
No. 702, Seventy-sixth Congress; 

Keehi Lagoon, Oahu, T. H.; House Docu- 
ment No. 379, Seventy-seventh Congress; 

Port Allen Harbor, Hawaii; House Docu- 
ment No. 180, Seventy-seventh Congress; 

San Juan Harbor, P. R.; maintenance of 
existing entrance channel and turning basin 
to Army terminal; 

Ponce Harbor, P. R.; in accordance with 
the report of the Chief of Engineers dated 
May 21, 1942; and 

Fajardo Harbor, P. R.; House Document 
No. 280, Seventy-sixth Congress. 

SED. 2. That the Secretary of War is hereby 
authorized to allot not to exceed $300,000 
from any appropriations heretofore or here- 
after made for any 1 fiscal year for improve- 
ment of rivers and harbors, for removing ac- 
cumulated snags and other debris, and for 
protecting, clearing, and straightening chan- 
nels in navigable harbors and navigable 
streams and tributaries thereof, when in the 

opinion of the Chief of Engineers such work 
is advisable in the interest of navigation or 
flood control. 

Src. 3. That (a) the consent, permission, 
and authority granted the Commissioners 
of Lincoln Park, now superseded by the Chi- 
cago Park District, a municipal corporation 
organized and existing under the laws of the 
State of Illinois to exercise jurisdiction over 
the navigable waters of Lake Michigan which 
lie within the following-described bound- 
aries: 

Beginning at a point at the intersection 
of the existing bulkhead along Lake Shore 
Drive in Chicago, Nl., with the existing pier 
which is parallel to and north of Ohio Street 
extended and south of Ontario Street ex- 
tended; thence easterly along said pier to a 
point in a line parallel to and 350 feet east- 
erly of said bulkhead along the Lake Shore 
Drive; thence northwesterly along said last- 
described line to a point in a curve of 200- 
fest radius and tangent both to said last- 
described line and to a line 350 feet south- 
erly from the southerly side of and parallel 
to the shore arm extension breakwater ex- 
tending into Lake Michigan from a point 
near the intersection of Oak Street and Lake 
Shore Drive; thence along said curye to a 
point in said line last described; thence east- 
erly along said line to a point in a line at 
right angles with said shore arm extension 
breakwater at the eastern extremity thereof; 
thence northward along said last-described 
line to said shore arm extension breakwater; 
thence westward along said shore arm ex- 
tension breakwater to the shore line; and 
(b) the right granted to said The Commis- 
sioners of Lircoln Park, now superseded by 
the Chicago Park District, to destroy the 
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navigability of the above-described waters 
altogether, and (c) the right granted to said 
The Commissioners of Lincoln Park, now 
superseded by the Chicago Park District, to 
erect an additional breakwater to connect the 
said shore arm extension breakwater near 
the intersection of Oak Street and Lake Shore 
Drive with the shore line, and (d) the trans- 
fer of possession of said shore arm extension 
breakwater to said The Commissioners of 
Lincoln Park, now superseded by the Chicago 
Park District, and the obligation for the per- 
manent care, custody, and maintenance of 
said shore arm extension breakwater by The 
Commissioners of Lincoln Park, now super- 
seded by the Chicago Park District, all as 
provided for by the act entitled “An act 
granting to The Commissioners of Lincoln 
Park the right to erect a breakwater in the 
navigable waters of Lake Michigan, and 
transferring jurisdiction over certain navi- 
gable waters of Lake Michigan to The Com- 
missioners of Lincoln Park,” approved March 
3, 1931, be rescinded. 

The United States of America hereby re- 
sumes jurisdiction over the above-described 
waters and the above-described shore arm 
extension breakwater and hereby discharges 
the Chicago Park District, successor to the 
superseded The Commissioners of Lincoln 
Park, from its liability for the permanent 
care, custody, and maintenance of said shore 
arm extension breakwater. 

Said Chicago Park District shall signify its 
acceptance of this act by written notice to 
the Secretary of War within 60 days after 
the passage of this act, and this section shall 
become effective immediately upon its ac- 
ceptance by said Chicago Park District. In 
the event of nonacceptance within 60 days 
this section shall become null and void. 

Sec. 4. Hereafter whenever, the Secretary of 
War determines, upon recommendation by the 
Secretary of the Interior, that any dam and 
reservoir profect operated under the direction 
of the Secretary of War may be utilized for 
irrigation purposes, the Secretary of the In- 
terior is authorized to construct, operate, and 
maintain, under the provisions of the Fed- 
eral reclemation laws (act of June 17, 1902, 
32 Stat. 388, and acts amendatory thereof or 
supplementary thereto), such additional 
works in connection therewith as he may 
deem necessary for irrigation purposes. Such 
irrigation works may be undertaken only 
after a report and findings thereon have been 
made by the Secretary of the Interior as pro- 
vided in said Federal reclamation laws and 
after subsequent specific authorization of the 
Congress by an authorization act; and, within 
the limits of the water users’ repayment 
ability such report may be predicated on the 
allocation to irrigation of an appropriate por- 
tion of the cost of structures and facilities 
used for irrigation and other purposes. Dams 
and reservoirs operated under the direction 
of the Secretary of War may be utilized here- 
after for irrigation purposes only in con- 
formity with the Federal reclamation laws 
and the provisions of this section, but the 
foregoing requirement shall not prejudice 
lawful uses now existing. This section shall 
not apply to any dam or reservoir heretofore 
constructed in whole or in part by the Army 
engineers, which provides conservation stor- 
age of water for irrigation. = 

Sec. 5. The Chief of Engineers may author- 
ize the employment of physicians under 
agreement, to make such physical examina- 
tions of employees or prospective employees 
as he may consider essential, on a fee or regu- 
lar employment basis without regard to civil- 
service requirements, and all agreements 
heretofore entered into for such purposes are 
hereby validated and the Comptroller Gen- 
eral is authorized and directed to allow credit 
in the accounts of disbursing officers for rea- 
sonable payments heretofore made for such 
services. 

Src. 6. Except as may be otherwise author- 
ized by other sections of this act relating to 
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the Umatilla Dam and Snake River project, 
electric power and energy generated at reser- 
voir projects under the control of the War 
Department and in the opinion of the Secre- 
tary of War not required in the operation of 
such projects shall be delivered to th2 Secre- 
tary of the Interior, who shall transmit and 
dispose of such power and energy in such 
manner as to encourage the most widespread 
use thereof at the lowest possible rates to 
consumers consistent with sound business 
principles, the rate schedules to become effec- 
tive upon confirmation and approval by the 
Federal Power Commission. Preference in the 
sale of such power and energy shall be given 
to public bodies and ccoperatives. The Secre- 
tary of the Interior is authorized to construct 
and acquire only such transmission lines and 
related facilities as may be necessary in order 
to make the power and energy generated at 
said projects available in wholesale quanti- 
ties for sale on fair and reasonable terms and 
conditions to facilities owned by the Federal 
Government, public bodies, cooperatives, and 
privately owned companies. 

Sec. 7. The Secretary of War is hereby 
authorized and directed to cause preliminary 
examinations and surveys to be made at the 
following-named localities, the cost thereof 
to be paid from appropriations heretofore or 
hereafter made for such purposes: Provided, 
That no preliminary examination, survey, 
project, or estimate for new works other than 
those designated in this or some prior act 
or joint resolution shall be made: Provided 
further, That after the regular or formal re- 
ports made as required by law on any exam- 
ination, survey, project, or work under way 
or proposed are submitted no supplemental 
or additional report or estimate shall be 
made unless authorized by law: And provid- 
ed jurther, That the Government shall not 
be deemed to have entered upon any proj- 
ect for the improvement of any waterway 
or harbor mentioned in this act until the 
project for the proposed work shall have been 
adopted by law: Provided further, That re- 
ports of surveys on beach erosion and shore 
protection shall include an estimate of the 
public interests involved, and such plan of 
improvement as is found justified, together 
with the equitable distribution of costs in 
each case: And provided further, That this 
section shall not be construed to interfere 
with the performance of any duties vested in 
the Federal Power Commission under existing 
law: 

Beals Harbor, Maine. 

Blue Hill Harbor, Maine. 

Macks Point, Searsport, Maine, with a view 
to the construction of a harbor. 

Scarboro River, Maine, between Prouts 
Neck and Pine Point. 

Bunganuc Creek, Maquoite Bay, Maine. 

Cathance River, Maine. 

Winterport Harbor, Maine. 

Boothbay Harbor, Maine, particularly the 
Mill Cove area. 

Cundys Harbor, Maine. 

Wood Island Harbor, Maine, and the pool 
at Biddeford. 

For a continuous waterway between Porte 
land, Maine, and Boston, Mass., inland where 
possible. 

Waterway from Plum Island Sound to. the 
Annisquam River, Essex County, Mass. 

Ipswich River, Plum Island Sound and 
Fox Creek, Mass. 

Mattapoisett, Mass. 

Channel from Buzzards Bay to Buttermilk 
Bay, Mass. 

Fall River Harbor, Mass. 

Mystic River, Mass. 

Falmouth Harbor, Mass. 

Channel to Hog Island, Hingham Bay, 
Mass. 

New Bedford and Fairhaven Harbors and 
the Acushnet River, Mass.; particularly with 
a view to provide greater depth in the east- 
ern portion cf the anchorage basin and for 

‘ 
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the improvement of navigation and related 
purposes. 

Eightmile River, Conn, 

Moriches Inlet, N. Y. 

Centerport Harbor, Long Island, N. Y, 

Shinnecock Inlet, Long Island, N. Y. 

Peconic River, Long Island, N. Y. 

At Smithtown, Long Island, N. Y. 

The southern coast of Long Island, from 
the New York City line to Montauk Point, 
N. Y., with a view to the protection and im- 
provement of the beaches along said Coast, 
such examination and survey to be made 
under the provisions of section 2 of the River 
and Harbor Act approved July 3, 1930, and 
the act entitled “An act for the improvement 
and protection of. the beaches along the 
shores of the United States,” approved June 
26, 1936. 

Nissequogue River, N. Y. 

St. James Harbor, N. Y, 

Fire Island Inlet, N. Y. 

Saw Mill River, N. Y. 

Bronx River, N. Y. 

Westchester Creek, N. Y. 

Hutchinson River, N. Y. 

Steinway Creek, Astoria, N. Y. 

Champlain Canal, N. Y., with a view to its 
improvement without taking title to said 
canal and its appurtenances. 

Hudson River, N. Y., from Albany to New 
York City. 

Hudson River, at or near North German- 
town, Columbia County, N. Y. 

Hudson River at the mouth of Endikill 
Creek, N. V., with a view to constructing a 
small-boat anchorage basin. 

Mohawk River, N. Y. 

Arthur Kill, N. Y. and N. J., between a point 
1,000 feet north of the mouth of Smiths Creek 
and a point 1,000 feet south of Buckwheat 
Island. 

Hackensack River, N. J. 

Sandy Hook Bay, N. J., with a view to pro- 
viding a channel to, and navigation improve- 
ments at, Leonardo. 

Coast of New Jersey, from Sandy Hook to 
Cape May, with a view to the improvemer.t 
and protection of the beaches along said 
coast, such examination and survey to be 
made under the provisions of section 2 of the 
River and Harbor Act approved July 3, 1930, 
and the act entitled “An uct for the improve- 
ment and protection of the beaches along the 
shores of the United States,” approved June 
26, 1936. 

Salem River, Salem County, N. J. 

Fishing Creek, Cumberland County, N. J. 

Cheesequake Creek, N. J. 

Schuyikill River, Pa., particularly with a 
view to providing a deeper channel, 

Schuylkill River, Pa., to determine whether 
navigation conditions may be improved, and 
if the increasing cost of maintenance due to 
silting in the channels of the Schuylkill and 
Delaware Rivers may be lessened, and flood 
heights controlled, by the-construction of 
impounding and settling reservoirs to prevent 
the encroachment of mining wastes. 

Mispillion River, Del., up to Milford. 

Waterway from Indian River Inlet to Re- 
hoboth Bay, Del. 

Ocean City Harbor and Inlet, and Sine- 
puxent Bay, Md. 

Marumsco Creek, lower Somerset County, 
Md. 

Websters Cove, Somerset County, Md., with 
a view to constructing a jetty in the project 
channel. 

Pocomoke River, Md., from Old Rock Buoy 
to Williams Point. 

Crisfield Harbor, Md. i 

Taylors Landing, Worcester County, Md. 

Channel from Charlestown, Northeast 
River, Md., to Havre de Grace. 

Channel from Havre de Grace, Md., to Red 
Point, via Stump Point and Carpenter Point. 

Bear Creek and Lynch Cove, Md. : 

Deep Creek and Fresh Water Pond, Md. 
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Honga River and Tar Bay, including chan- 
nel into and harbor in Back Creek, Hooper 
Island, Md. 

Channel in Honga River, to the plant of 
White & Nelson, Hoopersville, Md. 

Harbor at Public Landing, 
County, Md, 

Cambridge Harbor, Md, 

Rockhall Harbor, Md. 

Ross Cove (Magothy River), Md. 

Cambridge Harbor, Md. 

Coxes Creek, tributary of Stony Creek, Md. 

Channels to Lake Ogleton and Walnut 
Lake, Anne Arundel County, Md. 

Walnut Creek, Anne Arundel County, Md., 
lying between Bay Ridge and Arundel-on- 
the-Bay. 

Channel from Kent Island Narrows to Well 
Cove, Chester River, Md. 

Port Tobacco Creek, Md. 

Hellens Creek, Calvert County, Md. 

Channel from Rhodes Point to Tylerton, 
Somerset County, Md. 

Saint Patricks Creek, Md. 

Big Kingston Creek, St. Marys County, Md. 
Md. * 
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Tanners Creek, St. Marys County, Md, 
Parkers Creek, Calvert County, Md. 
Chester River Channel, Md. 

Nanticoke River, Bivalve, Wicomico Coun- 
ty, Md., with a view to providing a harbor 
for small boats. 

Governor’s Run, Calvert County, Md., with 
a view to providing a harbor for small boats 

Channel between Ramsey Bay and Chesa- 
peake Bay, and other measures for the pre- 
vention of damage from erosion near the 
3 of South River, Anne Arundel County, 

d. 

Potomac and Anacostia Rivers and adja- 
cent waters in and near the District of Co- 
lumbia, with a view to attaining a compre- 
hensive and coordinated improvement and 
development of such waters and their shores. 
In determining the recommendations to be 
made with respect to such improvement and 
development, consultations shall be had with, 
and consideration given to the recommenda- 
tions of, the National Capital Park and Plan- 
ning Commission and the Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia. 

Potomac River and tributaries at and be- 
low Washington, D. C., with a view to elimi- 
nation of the water chestnut. 
dae River at and near Washington, 

Potomac and Anacostia Rivers at and near 
Washington, D. C., with a view to providing 
a municipal sailing base. 

Farnham Creek, Richmond County, Va. 

Southwest side of Rappahannock River, in 
vicinity of Bowlers Wharf, Essex County, Va., 
to secure harbor of refuge and connecting 
channels, 

Finneys Creek, Accomac County, Va., and 
the channel connecting said creek with 
Wachapreague Inlet and the Atlantic Ocean. 

Jackson Creek, Westmoreland County, Va. 

Bonum Creek, Westmoreland County, Va. 

Kings Creek, Northampton County, Va. 

Bransons Cove, lower Machodoc River, Va. 

Taskmers Creek, Northumberland County, 
Va. 

Davis Creek, Mathews County, Va. 

Dyer Creek, Mathews County, Va. 

Deep Creek, Accomac County, Va. 

Browns Bay, Gloucester County, Va., and 
the channel connecting said bay with Mob- 
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Parrotts Creek, Middlesex County, Va. 

The Hague (Smith Creek), Va. 

Southern Branch of Elizabeth River, Nor- 
folk Harbor, Va. 

Chuckatuck Creek, Nansemond and Isle of 
Wight Counties, Va. 

Little Creek, Princess Anne County, Va. 

Lynnhaven Inlet and Bay and connecting 
waters, Virginia, with a view to preparing a 
plan of improvement and estimate of cost, 
particularly to prevent shoaling, in the in- 
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terest of shellfish production and naviga- 
tion. 

Inland waterway from Norfolk, Va., to Beau- 
fort, N. C., with a view to providing a side 
channel 12 feet deep through Pasquotank 
River and Albemarle Sound to Elizabeth City. 

Channel from the Thoroughfare to Albe- 
marle Sound, N. C., either by way of lower 
Cashie River, Middle River, and Bachelors 
Bay, or by way of any other route. 

Purviance Creek, New Hanover County, 
N. C. 

Little Pee Dee River, S. C., from junction 
of the Lumber River to the Great Pee Dee 
River, with a view to removing logs, debris, 
and other obstructions. 

Santee-Congaree Buckingham Landing 
Site, S. C. 

Jefferys Creek, Florence County, S. C. 

Murrells Inlet, S. C. 

Cooper River, S. C., from Charleston Har- 
bor to the Pinopolis power plant. 

North River, Ga. 

St. Marys River, Ga. and Fla. 

St. Johns River, Fla., Palatka to Lake Har- 
ney. 

Intracoastal Waterway from Jacksonville 
to Miami, Fla. with a view to providing an 
auxiliary side channel from the Intracoastal 
Waterway near Titusville through and east- 
erly of Merritt Island via Banana Creek and 
River, to or near Eau Gallie, Fla. 

Side channels, or spur channels, leading 
from the Intracoastal Waterway from Jack- 
sonville to Miami, Fla., to and turning basins 
or harbors at the various communities on or 
near the banks of said waterway, having par- 
ticular reference to providing such improve- 
ments to and at Titusville, Flagler Beach, 
New Smyrna, Fort Pierce, and to the Light- 
house Service Depot at Taylor Creek, adja- 
cent to Fort Pierce Harbor. 

St. Augustine Harbor and vicinity, Florida. 

Kissimmee River, Fla, < 

Jupiter Inlet, Fla. 

Oklawaha River, Fla., from Lake Apopka 
through Lake Dora to Lake Eustis and ad- 
joining waterways. 

Oklawaha River, Fla., from Lake Eustis to 
Lake Griffin, and thence from Lake Griffin 
to Silver Springs Run. 

Oklawaha River and its tributaries, Florida, 
with a view to improvement in the interest 
of navigation, flood control, and related pur- 
poses, 

For a system of interlocking open-river 
and canalized channels having a depth of 12 
feet, and of suitable width, to be constructed 
through rivers and lakes, and by land cuts, 
as follows: From Palatka, Fla., to the Indian 
River at Sebastian, Melbourne, Eau Gallie, 
Cocoa, or such other locality as may be found 
most suitable; from Titusville westerly to the 
St. Johns River, thence to Lake Tohopekaliga; 
from Lake Tohopekaliga to Leesburg, on Lake 
Harris; from Lake Harris. to the St. Johns 
River near Dexter Lake or alternately from 
Lake Harris to the Wekiwa River, thence to 
the St. Johns River; and from Lake Toho- 
pekaliga via the Kissimmee River and Lake 
Okeechobee to a connection with the Okee- 
chobee Cross-Florida Channel; all with a 
view to improvement in the interest of navi- 
gation, flood control, and water conservation. 

Orange Lake Basin, Fla. 

Wacasassa River and its tributaries, Flor- 
ida, with a view to improvement in the 
interest of navigation, flood control, and 
related purposes. 

Channel and harbor at Everglades, Collier 
County, Fla. 

Bakers Haulover Inlet, Fla. 

Waterway from packing house and railroad 
terminal at Belle Glade, Fla., to Lake Okee- 
chobee and to the Intracoastal Waterway 
through the Hillsboro and West Palm Beach 
Canals. 

Peace River, Fla. 

Channel to Pahokee, on Lake Okeechobee, - 
Fla. 
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Lake Okeechobee and its tributary streams, 
Florida, with a view to removing the water- 
hyacinth. 

Fisheating Creek, Fla. 

Channel from bridge at Bradenton, Fla., 
to deep water in Gulf of Mexico (Tampa 
Bay). 

Channel from Tampa Bay to Safety Har- 
bor, Fla. 

Channel from Old Tampa Bay to Oldsmar, 
Fla. 

Channel leading from Tampa Bay Channel 
directly north to the vicinity of Maximo Point 
near St. Petersburg, Fla. 

Channel leading from Tampa Bay Channel 
directly north to the vicinity of Mullet Key 
and with a view to providing a protected 
harbor and turning basin. 

St. Petersburg Harbor, Fla., to provide for a 
channel up to the depth of 30 feet from the 
main Tampa Bay ship channel past the port 
of St. Petersburg in front of the recreation 

ier. 

Hillsboro Inlet, Fla., in the vicinity of 
Pompano. 

Channels through Big Pass and Little Pass, 
from Clearwater Bay, Fla., to deep water in 
the Gulf of Mexico. 

Sarasota Bay, Fla.: Channel from Caseys 
Pass (Venice Inlet), through Dona Bay to 
the bridge on the United States Highway 
No. 41, including a turning basin at the 
eastern terminus of the channel, 

Hudson River, Fla. 

Suwannee River, Ga. and Fla., with a view 
to improvement in the interest of navigation 
and flood control. 

Channel from the deep water in St. Joseph 
Sound to, and turning basin at, Ozona, Fla. 

Chassahowitska River, Fla. 

Crystal River, Fla. 

Channel, turning basin, and improvements 

at Horseshoe. Dixie County, Fla. 
Sante Fe River, from bridge on Federal 
Highway No. 41, near High Springs, to the 
Suwannee River, and from this bridge up- 
stream to Camp Blanding, Kingsley Lake, 
Fla. 

Waterways from Camp Blanding, Kingsley 
Lake, Fla., via Black Creek to St. Johns River, 
and (or) via Black Creek and Doctors Ialet 
to St. Johns River. 

Canal from St. Marks to Tallahassee, Fla, 

Chipola River, Ala. and Fla., with a view to 
its improvement in the interest of naviga- 
tion, flood control, power, and other related 
purposes. - 

Waterway from the Intracoastal Waterway 
south across Santa Rosa Island, Fla., to a 
point at or near Deer Point Light. 

La Grange Bayou, Fla. 

St. Josephs Bay, Fla, 

Aucilla River, Fla. 

East Pass from the Gulf of Mexico into 
Choctawhatchee Bay, Fla, 

Bayou Texar, Fla. 

Pensacola Harbor, Fla. 

Entrance to Perdido Bay, Ala. and Ja., 
from the Gulf of Mexico to deep water in 
Perdido Bay, via the most practicable route. 

Columbus, Ga., to Pensacola, Fla.; waterway 
via Chattahoochee, Conecuh, and Escambia 
Rivers. 

Waterway from the Escambia River to the 
Alabama River, Fla. and Ala. 

Tombigbee River, Ala. and Miss., and canal 
connecting the Tombigbee and Tennessee 
Rivers. 

Tennessee, Tombigbee, and Mobile Rivers, 
with a view to securing a through waterway 
of 12 feet depth and suitable width between 
the Ohio River and the Gulf of Mexico. 

Fly Creek, Fairhope, Ala. 

Channel 40 feet deep, to serve as a deep- 
water outlet to the Gulf of Mexico from the 
harbors of Mobile, Ala., and Pascogoula, Bi- 
loxi, and Gulfport, Miss. 

Pearl River, in the interest of flood control 
in Pearl River, Marion and Lawrence Coun- 
ties. Miss. 

Pearl River, in the interest of flood control 
in Hinds County, Miss. 
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Grand Bayou Pass, La., from the Gulf of 
Mexico to Buras and Empire. 

Bayou Schofield, La., from the Gulf of Mex- 
ico to Buras and Empire. 

Ship canal to extend from the Mississippi 
River at a point at or near the city of New 
Orleans, La., to the Gulf of Mexico, by way of 
the best available route or routes. 

Barge channel in vicinity of Baton Rouge, 
La., extending from the Mississippi River 
through Devils Swamp or along its eastern 


e. 

Grand Bayou, connecting Bayou Boeuf and 
Bayou Chevreuil, La. 

Barataria Bay and connecting channels, 
Louisiana, to provide a continuous waterway 
from the Gulf of Mexico to the Intracoastal 
Waterway. 

Bayou Boeuf, La Fourche Parish, La. 

Lake Pontchartrain, La., with a view to the 
construction of a seaplane base in the vicinity 
of New Orleans and with a view to the pro- 
tection of the shore line and repairs to the 
existing protective works on Lake Pontchar- 
train at Mandeville, La. 

For flood control, irrigation, navigation, 
and drainage, and for the prevention of 
stream pollution and salt water intrusion, on 
all streams and bayous in southwest Louisi- 
ana, west of the West Atchafalaya Basin pro- 
tection levee, and south of the latitude of 
Boyce; on all streams and bayous in Louisiana 
lying between the East Atchafalaya Basin 
protection levee and the Mississippi River; 
and on Amite and Tangipahoa Rivers and 
tributaries, Louisiana. 

Mermentau River, La., from Grand Chenier 
to the Gulf. 

Bell City Drainage Canal, La. 

Bayou La Fourche, La., from the Gulf of 
Mexico to Leeville or to Golden Meadow. 

Bayou La Fourche, La., from Donaldsonville 
to the Intraccastal Waterway, via Eayou 
Boeuf, Assumption Parish, or other streams, 
in the interest of navigation, flood control, 
beneficial uses of water, malarial control, pre- 
vention of stream pollution, and of the loca- 
tion of locks at the head of said bayou at or 
near Donaldsonville, La. 

North Prong, Schooner Bayou, Vermilion 
Parish, La. 

Gulf Intracoastal Waterway and connect- 
ing streams, lakes, and bays in Louisiana be- 
tween Bayou Sale Ridge and the Calcasieu 
River in the interest of navigation, flood con- 
trol, irrigation and drainage, and for the 
prevention of stream pollution and salt water 
intrusion. 

The shore of Galveston Bay, Tex., with a 
view to preventing its erosion. 

Galveston Bay and contiguous waters, 
Texas, with a view to providing a seaplane 
channel. 

Pine Island Bayou, Tex. 

Cedar Bayou Pass, Corpus Christi Pass, and 
Pass at Murdocks Landing, Tex. 

Little Bay, Tex. 

Sabine River and tributaries, Texas, in the 
interest of navigation, flood control, and other 
water uses. 

Neches River and tributaries, Texas, in the 
interest of navigation, fiood control, and 
other water uses. 

Big Sandy Creek, Tex. 

Cypress Creek, Tex. 

Sabine-Neches Waterway, Tex., with a view 
to further improvements in the interest of 
navigation and the prevention of damage by 
floods. 

Dickinson Bayou, Tex. 

Jones Creek, Tex., with a view to improve- 
ment in the interest of navigation and flood 
control. 

Waterway from the Neches River, by way 
of Pine Island Bayou and extension, to Trin- 
ity River, Tex. 

Double Bayou, Tex. 

Colorado River, Tex. 

Waterway from Alvin, Tex., to the Intra- 
coastal Waterway. 

Ouachita River, with a view to the con- 
struction of a dam at or near Rockport, Ark., 
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in the interest of navigation, flood control, 
and the development of hydroelectric power. 

Loosahatchie River, Tenn., from its mouth 
to the O. K. Robertson Road and including 
the area west of the Illinois Central Railroad 
and north of Wolf River, with a view to ex- 
tending the navigation facilities of Memphis 
Harbor. 

Mississippi River: Davenport (Iowa) har- 
bor of refuge. 

Mississippi River at Cassville, Wis. 

Mississippi River at Prairie du Chien, Wis. 

Mississippi River at Alma, Wis. 

Mississippi River at Maiden Rock, Wis. 

Illinois and Mississippi Canal, III. 

St. Croix River Basin, Minn. and Wis., 
including consideration of the construction 
of dam below the mouth of Kettle River. 

Minnesota River, Minn., up to a point 10 
miles above New Ulm, with a view to im- 
provement in the interest of navigation and 
related purposes. 

Red River of the North Drainage Basin, 
Minn., S. Dak., and N. Dak. 

Missouri River in South Dakota and North 
Dakota. 

Missouri River in Nebraska. 

Allegheny River, up to Olean, N. Y. 

Tofte Harbor, Minn. 

Grand Portage Harbor, Minn. 

Lake Kabetogama, Minn, 

Waterway connecting Lake Superior and 
Lake Michigan, from Au Train Lake to Little 
Bay de Noc, Mich. 

Harbor at mouth of Au Train River, Mich, 

Shelldrake Harbor, Mich. 

St. Marys River at Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., 
with a view to providing facilities for light- 
draft navigation. 

Harbor at St. Ignace, Mich. 

Kenosha Harbor, Wis. 

Mackinac Harbor, Mich. 

Galien River, Berrien County, Mich, 

Pine River, Mich. 

Pinconning River, Mich. 

Clinton River, Mich. 

Waterway from Lake Erie, at or near To- 
ledo, Ohio, to the southerly end of Lake 
Michigan by way of the Maumee River and 
the city of Fort Wayne, Ind., or other prac- 
ticable route. 

St. Marys River, Ohio and Ind, 

Maumee River, Ind. and Ohio. 

The coast of Lake Erie, with a view to the 
establishment of harbors of refuge for light- 
draft vessels for commercial and/or recrea- 
tional purposes. 

Harbor at Ballast Island, Ohio. 

Vermilion Harbor, Ohio, with a view to im- 
provement in the interest of navigation and 
related purposes, 

Rocky River, Ohio. 

The south shores of Lake Erie and of Lake 
Huron with a view to the establishment of 
harbors and harbors of refuge for light draft 
commercial and fishing vessels and for rec- 
reational craft. 

At or near Northeast, Pa., with a view to 
constructing a harbor of refuge. 

Harbor at Hamburg Township, N. Y. 

Little River (branch of Niagara River), at 
Cayuga Island, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Port Bay, N. Y. 

Oswego Harbor, N. Y. 

Chaumont River, N. Y. 

At and in the vicinity of Henderson, N. Y., 
with a view to constructing a harbor. 

At and in the vicinity of Sackets Harbor, 
N. Y. with a view to providing additional 
harbor facilities. 

Point Dume, Calif. 

Santa Monica Harbor, Calif. = 

The coast of southern California, with a 
view to the establishment of harbors for 
light-draft vessels. 

Pillar Point, Half Moon Bay, San Mateo 
County, Calif. 

Monterey Bay, Calif. 

Carquinez Strait and Alhambra Creek, 
Calif., with a view to providing harbor im- 
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provements at, 
Martinez. 

Noyo River, Calif, 

Napa River, Calif. 

Humboldt Bay, Calif. 

_ Bays, inlets, and rivers along the coast of 
Oregon with a view to providing an adequate 
number of deep-draft harbors. 

Nelscott, Oreg., with a view to protection 
of the beach. 

Harbor at Empire, Oreg. 

Alsea Bay, Oreg., with a view to the con- 
struction of a harbor of refuge. 
~ Coos Bay, Oreg. 

Channel at Charleston, South Slough, Oreg. 

Tillamook Bay and Bar, Oreg. 

Nehalem Bay and River. 

Columbia Slough. 

Astoria, Oreg., with a view to the construc- 
tion of a mooring basin for fishing boats 
within the harbor. 

Willapa Harbor, Wash., with a view to pro- 
viding a channel to, and turning basin at, 
Tokeland Dock; also with a view to providing 
a mooring basin and breakwater at and near 
Nahcotta Dock, Nahcotta. 

Grays Harbor, Wash., with a view to con- 
structing a channel into Bay City. 

Grays Harbor, Wash., with a view to provid- 
ing a breakwater and other improvements at 
and near Westport. i 

Grays Harbor, Wash., with a view of pro- 
viding a deep-sea fishing base at Hoquiam, 

Friday Harbor, Wash, 

Sitka Harbor, Alaska; 

Cordova Harbor, Alaska, 

Kodiak Harbor, Alaska. 

Neva Strait and Olga Strait. Alaska. 

Upper Kvichak River, Alaska. 

Skagway Harbor, Alaska. 

Valdez Harbor, Alaska, with a view to its 
1 and particularly with respect 
to the expansion of facilities for harborage of 
small boats. 

Cook Inlet, Alaska, with a view to improve- 
ment for navigation, providing harbor facili- 
ties for the city of Anchorage, and the de- 
velopment of hydroelectric power. 

Anchorage Harbor, Alaska, with a view to its 
improvement, and with the view of deter- 
mining the advisability of providing addi- 
tional harbor facilities for small boats. 

Kalaupapa Landing, Island of Molokai, 
T 4 

Kalepolepa Boat Harbor, Island of Maul, 
T. H 


and in the vicinity of, 


-Humacao Playa, Punta Santiago, P. R. 

Arecibo Harbor, P. R., with a view to deter- 
mining whether modifications in the author- 
ized project would be desirable. 

Christiansted Harbor, St. Croix, V. I„ with 
a view to improvement for navigation. 

Sec, 8. The Secretary of War is hereby au- 
thorized and directed to ascertain as nearly as 
can be estimated the amounts of damages 
resulting to manufacturers on the Oswego 
River, by the improvement of the Oswego and 
Erie Canals by the State of New York in ac- 
cordance with the project adopted by the 
River and Harbor Act, approved August 30, 
1935. 


ADDITIONAL REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following additional reports of 
committees were submitted: 

By Mr. HILL, from the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Departments: 

H. R. 4547. A bill to amend the act of Feb- 
ruery 14, 1931, as amended, so as to per- 
mit the compensation on a mileage basis, 
of civilian officers or employees for the use 
of privately owned airplanes while traveling 
on Official business; without amendment 
(Rept. No, 1377). 

By Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma, from the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry: 

H. R. 5566. A bill to amend section 502 (a) 
of the Department of Agriculture Organic 
Act of 1944; without amendment. 
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COMPROMISE, ADJUSTMENT, OR CANCEL- 
ATION OF INDEBTEDNESS BY SECRE- 
TARY OF AGRICULTURE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Lucas in the chair) laid before the 
Senate the amendment of the House of 
Representatives to the bill (S. 1688) to 
authorize the Secretary of Agriculture 
to compromise, edjust, or cancel certain 
indebtedness, and for other purposes, 
which was, on page 6, to strike out ail 
of section 5. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
President, I move that the Senate con- 
cur in the House amendment. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator be good enough to explain the 
bill? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. The bill 
is Senate bill 1688. It authorizes the 
Secretary of Agriculture to. compromise, 


‘adjust, or cancel certain indebtedness 


on account of farm-security loans of 
various kinds, and the section stricken 
out was section 5 on page 6. Section 5 
provided that the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture should make a report to the Con- 
gress and the House struck out the re- 
quirement. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I have 
no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
THOMAS]. 

The motion was agreed to. 


CROP INSURANCE 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
President, I move that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 1317, House bill 4911, to amend the 
Federal Crop Insurance Act. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by its title for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (H. R. 4911) 
to amend the Federal Crop Insurance 
Act. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry with amend- 
ments. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the formal reading of the bill be dis- 
pensed with, that it be read for amend- 
ment, and that the committee amend- 
ments be first considered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. MAYBANK submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him to 
the bill (H. R. 4911) to amend the Fed- 
eral Crop Insurance Act, which was òr- 
Cered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

FEDERAL AID FOR POST-WAR HIGHWAY 

CONSTRUCTION — CONFERENCE RE- 

PORT 


Mr. McKELLAR submitted the follow- 
ing report: 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
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amendment of the House to the bill (S. 2105) 
to amend and supplement the Federal-Aid 
Road Act, approved July 11, 1916, as amended 
and supplemented, to authorize appropria- 
tions for the post-war construction of high- 
ways and bridges, to eliminate hazards at 
railroad-grade crossings, to provide for the 
immediate preparation of plans, and for other 
purposes, having met, after full and free con- 
ference, have agreed to recommend and do 
recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the House and 
agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to 
be inserted by the House amendment insert 
the following: 

“That, when used in this Act, unless the 
context indicates otherwise— 

“The term ‘construction’ means the super- 

vising, inspecting, actual building, and all 
expenses incidental to the construction or 
reconstruction of-a highway, including locat- 
ing, surveying, and mapping, costs of rights- 
of-way, and elimination of hazards of railway- 
grade crossings. 
The term urban area’ means an area in- 
cluding and adjacent to a municipality or 
other urban place, of five thousand or more, 
the population of such included municipality 
or other urban place to be determined by the 
latest available Federal census. The bound- 
aries of urban areas, as defined herein, will 
be fixed by the State highway department cf 
each State subject to the approval of the 
Public Roads Administration. 

“The term ‘rural areas' means all areas of 
the State not included in ‘urban areas’. 

“The term ‘secondary and feeder roads’ 
means roads in rural areas, including farm- 
to-market roads, -rural-mail routes, and 
school-bus routes, and not on the Federal- 
aid system. 

“Sec. 2. For the purpose of carrying out 
the provisions of the Federal Highway Act, 
approved November 9, 1921, as amended and 
supplemented, there is hereby authorized to 
be appropriated the sum of $1,590,000,000 to 
become available at the rate of $590,000,000 
a year for each of three successive post-war 
fiscal years: Provided, That of the sums 
authorized to be appropriated for the first of 
such fiscal years $100,000,000 may be appro- 
priated in accordance with the provisions of 
this Act to become available immediately 
upon apportionment of the authorization for 
said fiscal year for the making of surveys 
and plans and for construction: Provided 
further, That except for the sum appropri- 
ated pursuant to the preceding proviso, no 
part of the funds made available pursuant 
to this Act shall be used to pay costs in- 
curred under any construction contract en- 
tered into by any State before the beginning 
of the first post-war fiscal year. The first 
post-war fiscal year shall be that fiscal year 
which ends on June 30th following the date 
proclaimed by the President as the termina- 
tion of the existing war emergency, or follow- 
ing the date specified in a concurrent reso- 
lution of the two Houses of Congress as the 
date of such termination, or following the 
date on which the Congress by a concurrent 
resolution of the two Houses finds as a fact 
that the war emergency hereinbefore referred 
to has been relieved to an extent that will 
justify proceeding with the highway con- 
struction program provided for by this Act, 
whichever date is the earliest. The authori- 
zation for the first post-war fiscal year shall 
be apportioned among the States within 
thirty days from the passage of this Act. The 
authorization for the second post-war fiscal 
year shall be apportioned among the States 
within twelve months after the date of such 
termination or finding as above specified, 
and the authorization for the third post-war 
fiscal year shall be apportioned among the 
States wtihin twelve months after the t ppor- 
tionment of the authorization for the second 
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post-war fiscal year. As soon as the funds 
for each of the post-war fiscal years have 
been apportioned, the Commissioner of Pub- 
lic Roads is authorized to enter into agree- 
ments with the State highway departments 
for the making of surveys and plans, the 
acquisition of rights-of-way, and the post- 
war construction of projects. His approval 
of any such agreement shall be a contractual 
obligation of the Federal Government for 
the payment of its pro rata share of the 
cost of construction: Provided, however, 
That the Commissioner of Public Roads shall 
not, as a condition of approval of any project 
for Federal aid hereunder, require any State 
to acquire title to, or control of, any mar- 
ginal land along the proposed highway in 
addition to that reasonably necessary for 
road surfaces, median strips, gutters, ditches, 
and side slopes and sufficient width to pro- 
vide service roads for adjacent property to 
permit safe access at controlled locations in 
order to expedite traffic, promote safety, and 
minimize roadside parking. 

“Sec. 3. The sum authorized in section 2 
for each year shall be available for expendi- 
tures as follows: 

„(a) 225,000,000 for projects on the Fed- 
eral-aid highway system. 

“(b) $150,000,000 for projects on the prin- 
cipal secondary and feeder roads, including 
farm-to-market roads, rural free delivery 
mail and public-school bus routes, either 
outside of municipalities or inside of munici- 
palities of less than five thousand popula- 
tion: Provided, That these fuuds shall be ex- 
pended on a system of such roads selected by 
the State highway departments in coopera- 
tion with the county supervisors, county 
commissioners, or other appropriate local 
road officials and the Commissioner of Public 
Roads: Provided further, That in any State 
having a population density of more than 
two hundred per square mile, as shown by 
the latest available Federal census, the said 
system may be selected by the State highway 
department with the approval of the Com- 
missioner of Public Roads without regard 
to included municipal boundaries: Provided 
further, That any of such funds for secondary 
and feeder roads which are apportioned to 
a State in which all public roads and high- 
Ways are under the control and supervision 
of the State highway department may, if the 
State highway department and the Commis- 
sioner of Public Roads jointly agree that 
such funds are not needed for secondary and 
feeder roads, be expended for projects in such 
State on the Federal-aid highway system. 

„e) $125,000,000 for projects on the Fed- 
eral-aid highway system in urban areas. 

“Sec, 4. After making the deductions for 

administration, research, and investigations 
as provided in section 21 of the Federal High- 
way Act of 1921, the sums authorized shall 
be apportioned as follows: 
„a) The $225,000,000 per year available for 
projects on the Federal-aid highway system 
shall be apportioned among the States as 
provided in section 21 of the Federal High- 
way Act. 

“(b) The $150,000,000 per year available for 
projects on the secondary and feeder roads 
shall be apportioned among the States in the 
following manner: One-third in the ratio 
which the area of each State bears to the 
total area of all the States; one-third in the 
ratio which the rural population of each 
State bears to the total rural population of 
all the States, as shown by the Federal census 
of 1940; and one-third in the ratio which the 
mileage of rural delivery and star routes in 
each State bears to the total mileage of rural 
delivery and star routes in all the States: 
Provided, That no State shall receive less 
than one-half of one per centum of each 
year’s allotment under subsection (a) and 
this subsection. 

ee) The $125,000,000 per year available for 
projects on highways in urban areas shall be 
apportioned among the States in the ratio 
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which the population in municipalities and 
other urban places, of five thousand or more, 
in each State bears to the total population in 
municipalities and other urban places, of five 
thousand or more, in all the States as shown 
by the latest available Federal census: Pro- 
vided, That Connecticut and Vermont towns 
shall be considered municipalities regardless 
of their incorporated status. 

“(d) Any sums apportioned to any State 
under the provisions of this section shall be 
available for expenditure in that State for 
one year after the close of the fiscal year 
for which such sums are authorized, and any 
amount so apportioned remaining unex- 
pended at the end of such period shall lapse: 
Provided, That such funds shall be deemed to 
have been expended if covered by formal 
agreement with the Commissioner of Public 
Roads for the improvement of a specific proj- 
ect as provided by this Act. 

“Sec. 5. (a) The Federal share payable on 
account of any project provided for by the 
funds made available under the foregoing 
provisions of this Act shall not exceed 50 
per centum of the construction cost thereof 
other than costs of rights-of-way and as to 
costs of rights-of-way shall not exceed one- 
third of such costs: Provided, That in the case 
of any State containing unappropriated and 
unreserved public lands and nontaxable 
Indian lands, individual and tribal, exceed- 
ing 5 per centum of the total area of all 
lands therein the Federal share shall be in- 
creased in each of the three post-war years 
by a percentage of the remaining cost equal 
to the percentage that the area of all such 
lands in such State is of its total area: Pro- 
vided further, That the entire construction 
cost of projects for the elimination of haz- 
ards of railway-highway crossings, including 
the separation or protection of grades at 
crossings, the reconstruction of existing rail- 
road grade crossing structures, and the relo- 
cation of highways to eliminate grade cross- 
ings, may be paid from Federal funds, except 
that not more than 50 per centum of the 
right-of-way and property damage costs, 
paid from public funds, on any such project, 
may be paid from Federal funds: Provided 
further, That not more than 10 per centum 
of the sums apportioned to any State under 
the terms of this Act for each of such post. 
war fiscal years shall be used for such rail- 
way-highway projects, to be expended in ac- 
cordance with the Federal Highway Act, as 
amended and supplemented, and the provi- 
sions of this section. 

“(b) Any railway involved in any project 
for the elimination of hazards of railway- 
highway crossings paid for in whole or in part 
from funds made available under this Act, 
shall be liable to the United States for a 
sum bearing the same ratio to the net benefit 
received by such railway from such project 
that the Federal funds expended on such 
project bear to the total cost of such project. 
For the purposes of this subsection, the net 
benefit received by a railway from any such 
project shall be deemed to be the amount by 
which the reasonable value of the total bene- 
fits received by it from such project exceeds 
the amount paid by it (including the reason- 
able value of any property rights contributed 
by it) toward the cost of such project; and 
in no case shall the total benefits to any 
railway or railways be deemed to have a 
reasonable value in excess of 10 per centum 
of the cost of any such project. The liability 
of any railway to the United States with re- 
spect to any such project may be discharged 
by paying to the United States, within six 
months after the completion of such project, 
such amount as the Commissioner of Public 
Roads determines to be the amount of such 
liability. Any such determination of the 
Commissioner shall be made on the basis of 
recommendations made to him by the State 
highway department and on the basis of such 
other information and investigation, if any, 
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as the Commissioner deems necessary or 
proper. If any such railway has failed so to 
discharge its liability to the United States 
with respect to any project within six months 
after the completion thereof, the Commis- 
sioner of Public Roads shall request the At- 
torney General to institute proceedings 
against such railroad for the recovery of the 
amount for which it is liable under this sub- 
section. The Attorney General is authorized 
to bring such proceedings on behalf of the 
United States in the appropriate district 
court of the United States, and the United 
States shall be entitled in such proceedings 
to recover such sums as it is considered and 
adjudged by the court that such railway is 
liable for in the premises. Any amounts paid 
to or recovered by the United States under 
this subsection shall be covered into the 
Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. 

“Sec. 6. If the Commissioner of Public 
Roads shall determine that it is necessary for 
the expeditious completion of projects under- 
taken pursuant to this Act, he may advance 
to any State from funds heretofore or here- 
after made available the Federal share of the 
cost thereof to enable the State highway de- 
partment to make prompt payments for 
work as it progresses: Provided, That such 
State, after June 30, 1945, does not divert to 
other than highway uses road user revenues 
in violation of section 12 of the Highway Act 
of June 18, 1934. The funds so advanced shall 
be deposited in a special trust account by the 
State treasurer, or other State official author- 
ized under the laws of the State to receive 
Federal-aid highway funds, to be disbursed 
solely upon vouchers approved by the State 
highway department for work actually per- 
formed in accordance with plans, specifica- 
tions, and estimates approved by the Public 
Roads Administration under the provisions 
of this Act. Any unexpended balances of 
funds so advanced shall be returned to the 
credit of the appropriation from which the 
funds have been advanced: Provided, That 
any advance made to any State under the 
provisions of this section and not repaid shall 
be deducted from any apportionment allo- 
cated to such State under the provisions of 
this Act for the year next succeeding the 
year in which such advance is made, and no 
agreement made in accordance with the pro- 
visions of section 2 of this Act shall be valid 
for any pro rata share of the cost of con- 
struction in excess of such apportionment 
less such advance. 

“Sec. 7. There shall be designated within 
the continental United States a National 
System of Interstate Highways not exceeding 
forty thousand miles in total extent so lo- 
cated as to connect by routes, as direct as 
practicable, the principal metropolitan areas, 
cities, and industrial centers, to serve the 
national defense, and to connect at suit- 
able border points with routes of continental 
importance in the Dominion of Canada and 
the Republic of Mexico, The routes of the Na- 
tional System of Interstate Highways shall 
be selected by joint action of the State high- 
way departments of each State and the ad- 
joining States, as provided by the Federal 
Highway Act of November 9, 1921, for the 
selection of the Federal-aid system. All 
highways or routes included in the National 
System of Interstate Highways as finally ap- 
proved, if not already included in the Fed- 
eral-aid highway system, shall be added to 
said system without regard to any mileage 
limitation. 

“Sec. 8. With the approval of the Federal 
Works Administrator, not to exceed 114 per 
centum of the amount apportioned for any 
year to any State under the Federal Highway 
Act, as amended and supplemented, except 
sections 3 and 23 thereof, shall hereafter be 
used with or without State funds for sur- 
veys, plans, engineering, and economic in- 
vestigations of projects for future construc- 
tion in such State, on the Federal-aid high- 
way system and extensions thereof within 
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municipalities, on secondary or feeder roads, 
urban highways or grade-crossing elimina- 
tions, and for highway research necessary 
in connection therewith. 

“Sec. 9. For the purpose of carrying out 
the provisions of section 23 of the Federal 
Highway Act (42 Stat. 218), as amended and 
supplemented, there is hereby authorized to 
be appropriated (1) for forest highways the 
sum of $25,000,000 for the first post-war fiscal 
ycar and a like amount for each of the second 
and third post-war fiscal years; and (2) for 
forest development roads and trails the sum 
of $12,500,000 for the first post-war fiscal 
year and a like amount for each of the 
second and third post-war fiscal years: Pro- 
vided, That the apportionment for forest 
highways in Alaska shall be for each year $1,- 
500,009 and that such additional amount as 
otherwise would have been apportioned to 
Alaska for each of said years shall be ap- 
portioned among those States, including 
Puerto Rico, whose forest highway appor- 
tionment for such year otherwise would be 
less than 1 per centum of the entire ap- 
portionment for forest highways for that 
year. 

“Sec. 10. (a) For the construction, recon- 
struction, improvement, and maintenance of 
roads and trails, inclusive of necessary 
bridges, in national parks, monuments, and 
other areas administered by the National 
Park Service, including areas authorized to be 
established as national parks and monu- 
ments, and national park and monument 
approach roads authorized by the Act of 
January 31, 1931 (46 Stat. 1053), as amended, 
there is hereby authorized to be appropriated 
the sum of $12,750,000, to become available 
at the rate of $4,250,000 a year for each of 
the three successive post-war fiscal years. 

“(b) For the construction and maintenance 
of parkways, to give access to national parks 
and national monuments, or to become con- 
necting sections of a national parkway plan, 
over lands to which title has been transferred 
to the United States by the States or by 
private individuals, there is hereby author- 
ized to be appropriated the sum of $30,000,000, 
to become available at the rate of $10,000,000 
a year for each of the three successive post- 
war fiscal years. 

“(c). For the construction, improvement, 
and maintenance of Indian reservation roads 
and bridges and roads and bridges to pro- 
vide access to Indian reservations and Indian 
lands under the provisions of the Act ap- 
-proved May 26, 1928 (45 Stat. 750), there is 
hereby authorized to be appropriated the 
sum of $6,000,000 for the first post-war fiscal 
year and a like amount for each of the sec- 
ond and third post-war fiscal years: Provided, 
That the location, type, and design of all 
roads and bridges constructed shall be ap- 
proved by the Public Roads Administration 
before any expenditures are made thereon, 
and all such construction shall be under the 
general supervision of the Public Roads 
Administration. 

“Sec, 11. Federal highway funds shall not 
be used for the reconstruction or relocation 
of any highway giving access to an airport (if 
such airport has been constructed or ex- 
tended after the date of enactment of this 
Act), or for the reconstruction or relocation 
of any highway which has been or may be 
closed or the usefulness of which has been 
or may be impaired by the location or con- 
struction of any airport (if such airport has 
been constructed or extended after the date 
of enactment of this Act), unless, prior to 
such extension or construction, as the case 
may be, the State highway department and 
the Public Roads Administration have con- 
curred with the officials in charge of the air- 
port that the location of such airport or ex- 
tension thereof and the consequent recon- 
struction or relocation of the highway are in 
the public interest. 

“Sec. 12. On any highway or street here- 
after constructed with Federal aid in any 
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State, the location, form, and character of 
informational, regulatory, and warning signs, 
curb and pavement or other markings, and 
traffic signals installed or placed by any pub- 
lic authority, or other agency, shall be sub- 
ject to the approval of the State highway de- 
partment with the concurrence of the Public 
Roads Administration; and the Commissioner 
of Public Roads is hereby directed to concur 
only in such installations as will promote the 
safe and efficient utilization of the highways. 
“Sec. 13. If any section, subsection, or other 
provision of this Act or the application there- 
of to any person or circumstance is held in- 
valid, the remainder of this Act and the ap- 
plication of such section, subsection, or other 
provision to other persons or circumstances 
shall not be affected thereby. 
“Sec. 14. This Act may be cited as the ‘Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway Act of 1944’.” 
And the House agree to the same, 
KENNETH MCKELLAR, 
CARL HAYDEN, 
Josian W. BAILEY, 
CLYDE M. REED, 
WILLIAM LANGER, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
J. W. ROBINSON, 
WILL M. WHITTINGTON, 
JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
Jesse P. WOLCOTT, 
James W. MOTT, 
HUGH PETERSON, 
PAUL CUNNINGHAM, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the conference report. 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve all Senators know what was done in 
the road bill, but I shall refer very briefly 
to the principal changes made by the 
conferees. 

As Senators will recall, the Senate ap- 
propriated $1,350,000,000 for roads. That 
amount has been increased to $1,500,- 
000,000, or an increase of $150,000,000. 

+The next important change is in the 
appropriation of $150,000,000 for princi- 
pal, secondary, and feeder roads, includ- 
ing farm-to-market roads. 

The next important change is an ap- 
propriation of $150,000,000 made avail- 
able—through an increase in each case— 
for feeder roads to be apportioned among 
the States in the manner set forth in 
the conference report. 

The next appropriation is for $125,000,- 
000 instead of $100,000,000, to be available 
for projects on highways in urban areas. 

The next amendment of importance is 
for the purpose of carrying out section 
23 cf the Federal Highway Act as 
amended. There is authorized to be ap- 
propriated for forest highways the sum 
of $25,000,000. There is a proviso that 
the apportionment for forest highways 
in Alaska shall be $1,500,000 for each 
year. 

The next change involves the construc- 
tion, reconstruction, improvement, and 
maintenance of roads and trails, includ- 
ing necessary bridges, in national parks, 
monuments,-and other areas adminis- 
tered by the National Park Service, in- 
cluding areas authorized to be estab- 
lished as national parks. The amount 
for that purpose was fixed at $12,750,000, 
or at the rate of $4,250,000 a year. 

Another addition is $30,000,000 for the 
construction and maintenance of park- 
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ways, giving access to national parks and 
national monuments, That was agreed 
to. 
The next provision is for the construc- 
tion, improvement, and maintenance of 
Indian reservation roads, $6,000,000, or 
$2,000,000 a year. 

Those are the principal changes made 
in the bill. This is the best road bill 
Congress has ever passed, and I think I 
have been familiar with them all from 
the beginning. It appropriates more 
money, it makes a fair and proper ad- 
justment of the entire road situation. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. REED. I am one of the con- 
ferees, and support the report, but did I 
miss the Senator’s explanation of the 
change regarding the participation by 
the Federal Government in the purchase 
of rights-of-way? 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator did, 
and I overlooked it. The House*wanted 
the Senate to agree to equal participa- 
tion on the part of the Federal Govern- 
ment in the purchase of rights-of-way. 
In conference, a compromise provision 
was adopted by which one-third of the 
appropriation should be used for the pur- 
chase of rights-of-way. I thank the 
Senator for calling my attention to the 
omission. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. WEEKS. Would the provision as 
to the purchase of rights-of-way apply 
to urban areas? i - 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, yes; it applies 


to all rights-of-way, wherever they may 


be. 

Mr. WEEKS. And the one-third par- 
ticipation feature is standard in all three 
divisions? 

Mr. McKELLAR. It is required that 
the States provide two-thirds in the pur- 
chase of rights-of-way, and that the Fed- 
eral Government provide one-third. 

Mr. REED. With the permission of 
the Senator from Tennessee, may I read 
the provision? 

Mr. McKELLAR, Certainly. 

Mr. REED. Section 5 reads: 

The Federal share payable on account of 
any project provided for by the funds made 
available under the foregoing provisions of 
this act shall not exceed 50 percent of the 
construction cost thereof other than costs of 
rights-of-way, and as to costs of rights-of- 
way shall not exceed one-third of such costs. 


The Senator will find that at the bot- 
tom of page 3. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator is cor- 
rect, and that is what was done. I think 
I have mentioned the principal provi- 
sions changed in the bill as it passed the 
Senate; indeed, practically all the 
changes have been covered. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. On page 2 of the report, 
in defining the purposes of the Federal 
Highway Act, there is this language: 

There is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated the sum of $1,500,000,000 to become 
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available at the rate of $500,000,000 a year for 
each of 3 successive post-war fiscal years, 


Mr. McKELLAR. Yes. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Later the bill defines 
what a post-war fiscal year is, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. But there is a proviso: 
That of the sums authorized to be appro- 
priated for the first of such fiscal years— 


Which means post-war years— 
$100,000,000 may be appropriated in accord- 
ance with the provisions of this act to be- 
come available immediately upon apportion- 
ment of the authorization for said fiscal 
year for the making of surveys and plans and 
for construction. 


Can the Senator advise the Senate at 
this moment if it is proposed that a fiscal 
year or a post-war year is to be defined by 
a proclamation of the President, or as 
provided by law? What does the bill 
mean by “construction”? 

Mr. McKELLAR. From what is the 
Senator reading? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Iam reading from page 
2 of the report, about line 9. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It reads: 

The authorization for the first post-war fis- 
cal year shall be apportioned among the 
States within 30 days from the passage of 
this act. 


Mr. CHAVEZ. No; that is not what I 
was reading. I read from section 2, as 
follows: 

For the purpose of carrying out the pro- 
visions of the Federal Highway Act, approved 
November 9, 1921, as amended and supple- 
mented, there is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated the sum of 81.500,000,000 


Mr. McKELLAR. That is correct. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I continue reading: 
to become available at the rate of $500,000,- 
000 a year for each of 3 successive post-war 
fiscal years: Provided, That of the sums au- 
thorized to be appropriated for the first of 
such fiscal year $100,000,000 may be appro- 
priated in accordance with the provisions of 
this act to become available immediately 
upon apportionment of the authorization 
for said fiscal year for the making of surveys 
and plans for construction. 


What I should like to know is, what 
does “for construction” mean, since no 
construction is authorized? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Perhaps I could help 
in making the explanation. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield to the Sen- 
ator. g 

Mr. HAYDEN. The idea was that this 
bill would become a law, say 10 days from 
now. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Yes. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Thirty days thereafter 
the President would make the apportion- 
ment for the first post-war fiscal year. 
The bill provides that no appropriations 
normally could be made until the war 
is over, until the President proclaims it 
by proclamation, until Congress by con- 
current resolution decides it, or if the 
Congress finds as a fact that the prog- 
ress of the war is such that work can 
proceed. 

Anticipating that the war with Japan 
will be a long one, this hundred million 
dollars is authorized, so that if an emer- 
gency arises between the end of the war 
and the time when the bill becomes op- 
erative, and manpower and materials 
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are available, something could be done 
by sending up a Budget estimate for a 
certain sum of money. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Who is to determine 
that? 

Mr. HAYDEN. The Bureau of Public 
Roads and the Bureau of the Budget 
send the estimate to Congress. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Bureau of 
Public Roads may send in a requisition 
to the Bureau of the Budget, and the 
Bureau of the Budget may send a requi- 
sition for either the whole or a part of 
the appropriation desired. That is the 
way it will be handled. 

Mr. President, if there is no other 
question, I shall be glad to have the con- 
ference report voted on. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I wish 
to obtain some information about the 
report. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Certainly. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I should like to have 
some Senator explain just what the con- 
ferees did with the provision inserted 
in the Senate having to do with the con- 
tributions of railroads to overhead or 
the construction of crossings which 
might benefit the railroads. 

Mr. McKELLAR. We provided for 
that, and I shall read the provision as 
soon as I can find it. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The Senator will find 
it in section 5 of the bill. There is the 
general provision which we have made 
with respect to the elimination of rail- 
road grade crossings, but there is a fur- 
ther provision, subsection (b), on page 
4, which meets the situation confronting 
the conferees. 

We were told that if an attempt were 
made, as was proposed by the Senate, to 
impose any part of the cost of a right-of- 
way upon a railroad, and the railroad 
refused to pay it—that was the sole con- 
dition—no money could be expended at 
all on that crossing. To avoid that diffi- 
culty, the senior Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Bartey] made the sugges- 
tion, which was finally adopted, and 
which will be found in subdivision (b) on 
page 4, the substance of which is that 
there shall be a finding by the Commis- 
sioner of Public Roads, after consultation 
with the State highway department, or 
using any other means he may deter- 
mine, that the benefit to the railroad 
amounts to a certain percentage of the 
cost of the right-of-way, say 10 percent, 
Then he is authorized to assess that ben- 
efit against the railroad. 

In the meantime, the construction 
proceeds, the construction is not stopped 
because the railroad company has not 
put up its money; but if the railroad 
company does not make its contribution 
within 6 months after the assessment is 
made, then the Commissioner of Public 
Roads certifies the matter to the Depart- 
ment of Justice, and a suit is to be in- 
stituted in the appropriate district court 
to require the railroad to pay. Then, 
of course, the court will pass on the ques- 
tion whether the Commissioner of Pub- 
lic Roads was correct in his judgment. 
The court will fix the amount ultimately. 
So the railroads may have their day in 
court; but the bill does provide the 
means whereby a railroad company can 
be compelled to make some contribution 
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toward the construction of a railroad 
grade crossing without tying up the en- 
tire project. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, this, 
in a sense little, provision, I think, caused 
more discussion among members of the 
conference committee than almost any 
other provision. It finally seemed as if 
we had reached an impasse, when the 
distinguished Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. BAILEY] prepared this particu- 
lar amendment. It was accepted by the 
House and Senate conferees, and I be- 
lieve is an admirable arrangement, and 
I believe it will be carried out. 

Senators will see that the only amount 
the railroads will have to pay is 10 per- 
cent or less, and I believe the railroads 
will gladly pay that, because it is incon- 
ceivable that the change in a crossing 
would be of less value to any railroad 
than 10 percent. I hope the Senator will 
feel as the members of the conference 
committee felt and will think that the 
provision is proper and should become 
aw. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I was very much in- 
terested in this amendment originally. 

Mr. McKELLAR, I know the Senator 
wes. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I worked somewhat 
with those who sponsored if here, and ap- 
peared before the committee originally. 
.. I think the arrangement of the con- 
ferees is far superior to the arrange- 
ment in the original amendment, with 
one very glaring exception, and that is 
the matter of limiting it to 10 percent. 
It does not matter what benefits accrue 
to the railroad, whether they are 50 or 
60 percent of the cost of the grade cross- 
ing; under this arrangement, in no case 
can a railroad be assessed more than 10 
percent of the cost of the project. The 
method of arriving at the values and the 
benefits to the railroads in this provision 
is far superior to the arbitrary rule of 
thumb of 15 percent which was con- 
tained in the original amendment; but 
it seems to me to be a mistake to set 10 
percent as a maximum, because one rail- 
road might benefit simply 5 percent in 
the case of one crossing, and in that case 
the railroad would not have to con- 
tribute more than 5 percent of the cost 
of the crossing, but in another case the 
railroad might benefit 50 percent, but in 
no event could the railroad be assessed 
higher than 10 percent of the cost of the 
crossing. : 

Mr. President, I did not understand 
that the 10-percent provision was in the 
report. I had heard of the formula 
which had finally been arrived at by the 
conferees, and I believed it to be an ex- 
cellent formula, because it would permit 
the railroads to pay for whatever 
benefit accrued to them, but, with the 
10-percent provision in the report, it 
seems to me that in many cases the gen- 
eral public will be taxed to pay for bene- 

ts accruing to the railroads, which 
would be far in excess of 10 percent of the 
cost of the project. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Georgia has served on so 
many conferences that he must know 
that in a conference one cannot always 
obtain what one wants. There was very 
great opposition to this entire amend- 
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ment, so great was the opposition in 
fact that negotiations were broken off. 
The House conferees simply said they 
would not agree to any amendment. It 
was after that that the Senator from 
North Carolina came forward with the 
present amendment. In the interest of 
obtaining legislation, in the interest of 
doing what the Senator from Georgia 
took such an active part in obtaining, 
we thought that it was better to take 
that than to have an impasse on the 
bill and not have any bill at all at the 
present session of Congress. 

Furthermore, wherever the elimination 
of a crossing is worth a great deal to the 
railroad company it is also worth a great 
deal to the general public, and I am in- 
clined to think that 10 percent is not 
far from the mark. As I remember the 
Senator’s amendment, which was adopt- 
ed by the Senate, it contained a provi- 
sion of 15 percent, did it not? 

Mr, HAYDEN. That is correct. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It struck me that 
rather than not obtain anything—and 
we were confronted with that situation, 
for the House conferees walked out on 
us—we should agree as we did. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I have 
-served on conferences with the Senator 
from Tennessee and with the Senator 
from Arizona, and I know how tenacious- 
ly they espouse the position of the Sen- 
ate. 

Mr. McKELLAR. We used the name 
of the Senator from Georgia dozens of 
times in the discussion. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I was not being criti- 
cal of the Senate conferees. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Iam sure of that. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I was merely express- 
ing my own personal disappointment 
that there was not a broader provision 
which would enable the Government to 
recapture the actual benefits which ac- 


crue to the railroads by virtue of this 


provision. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I. too, would rather 
have had 15 percent, but it was impos- 
sible to obtain it from the House con- 
ferees, and we did the best we could. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Would the Senator 
from Georgia at least concede that it is 
highly important to establish the prin- 
ciple which has been established in this 
bill? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I heartily agree with 
that statement, and I think I have so 
stated. I think this method is fair and 
just. It is better than the original 
method which permitted an assessment 
of 15 percent in every case against the 
railroads. It would do more justice in 
that respect than would the original 
Senate provision. But I had understood 
that the total benefits which accrued to 
the railroads could be recaptured by the 
Federal Treasury, and now it appears 
that the amount is limited to 10 percent. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I may have been re- 
sponsible for that; but what we were 
faced with was a flat declaration of 15 
percent, no more, no less, or there 
would be no grade-crossing elimination. 
This permits the work to be done, as I 
have pointed out. So the difference be- 
tween 10 and 15 percent is something 
that we can correct in future bills, be- 
cause this is the first time such a pro- 
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vision as this has appeared in legisla- 
tion. But we have established a correct 
method, as the Senator agrees, in assess- 
ing what the benefits are. That is im- 
portant. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I think the method 
provided is infinitely superior to any- 
thing we have had before, and I con- 
gratulate the conferees on working out 
this method. 

I am not sure that I understand the 
provision for the use of Federal funds 
for the- acquisition of rights-of-way. 
That was also the subject of considerable 
debate, and a couple of days were spent 
on it in the Senate. 

Mr. HAYDEN. That is all covered in 
one place in the conference report. It 
is at the bottom of page 3, section 5. 

Sec, 5. (a) The Federal share payable on 
account of any project provided for by the 
funds made available under the foregoing 
provisions of this act shall not exceed 50 per- 
cent of the construction cost thereof other 
than costs of rights-of-way, and as to costs 
of rights-of-way shall not exceed one-third 
of such costs: 


That is to say, the State shall put up 
twice as much as the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The. Senate bill, as I 
recall, provided originally that none of 
the Federal funds could be used for the 
acquisition of rights-of-way. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Les. 

Mr. McKELLAR. As it passed the 
Senate. 

Mr. RUSSELL. And now the formula 
provides that the local sponsor of the 
project has to put up $2 for every Federal 
dollar. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes. 

Mr. RUSSELL. That is better than 
the House bill was. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It is the result of a 
compromise again. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I do not think it is 
quite as good as it could be. 

Mr. McKELLAR. There was very vig- 
orous opposition to it. , 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. REED. The Senator from 
Georgia and myself had exchanges in the 
debate in the Senate on two points. One 
was whether the Federal Government 
should participate in the cost of the 
right-of-way. The second was the ex- 
tent to which railroads should be re- 
quired to participate in grade-crossing 
separations. We passed the bill without 
permitting the Federal Government to 
do anything in connection with rights- 
of-way. The House restored the provi- 
sion without any limitation on the rail- 
roads, whereas we had written into the 
bill a figure of 15 percent. The House 
eliminated it. We were in a position, if 
we were to get a bill, of reaching an 
agreement with the House upon those 
two points, which perhaps caused more 
discussion than any other two points. I 
know that the Senator from Georgia and 
I have tangled many times on questions 
of this sort. Let me say to the Senator 
from Georgia that I think we emerged 
from the conference with the best bill it 
was possible for us to obtain and have 
any legislation, 
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Mr. RUSSELL. I congratulate the 
conferees on what they have achieved. 
I believe that they compromised consid- 
erably in connection with the 10 percent 
on railroad crossings, but I believe that 
the compromise is a very fair one, and I 
have no complaint to make against it. 

However, I wish to make a prediction 
to those who have referred to this bill 
as a public works bill. I absolve the Sen- 
ator from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN] of ever 
having called it a public-works bill, but 
I predict that not 20 percent of the funds 
provided for municipalities wiil ever give 
anyone any employment without some 
provision of this kind, because the money 
will all be used for the acquisition of 
rights-of-way. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I will make 
the Senator from Georgia two promises: 
In the first place, I have always held the 
view that separation of grade crossings 
was primarily for the safety of the pub- 
lic using the highways. We have never 
had any determination of the costs as 
between the railroads and any public 
agency, such as the State or county. 
This is the first time we have had an 
opportunity to determine the costs. If 
we find that a share greater than 10 per- 
cent belongs to the railroads—and I 
think we may so find—I will join the Sen- 
ator from Georgia at any time in raising 
the percentage required from the partici- 
pating railroads to whatever is found to 
be equitable. 

In connection with the right-of-way 
matter, if we find from experience that 
in the urban centers money is being 
wasted in the purchase of rights-of-way, 
I will join the Senator from Georgia in 
amending the law at some time in the 
future. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The statement of the 
Senator from Kansas is most gratifying. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
CLELLAN in the chair). The question is 
on agreeing to the conference report on 
Senate bill 2105. 

The report was agreed to. 


FLOOD-CONTROL PROJECTS— 
CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. OVERTON submitted the follow- 
ing report: 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
4485) entitled “An act authorizing the con- 
struction of certain public works on rivers 
and harbors for flood control, and for other 
purposes,” having met, after full and free 
conference, have agreed to recommend and 
do recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

Amendment numbered 27: That the Sen- 
ate recede from its amendment numbered 27. 

Amendment numbered 30: That the Senate 
recede from its amendment numbered 30. 

Amendment numbered 36: That the Senate 
recede from its amendment numbered 36. 

Amendment numbered 39: That the Senate 
recede from its amendment numbered 39. 

Amendment numbered 44: That the Senate 
recede from its amendment numbered 44. 

Amendments numbered 87 and 88: That 
the Senate recede from its amendments num- 
bered 87 and 88. 

Amendment numbered 91: That the Senate 
recede from its amendment numbered 91. 

Amendments numbered 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7: 
That the House recede from its disagreement 
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to the amendments of the Senate numbered 
2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7 and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 10: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 10 and agree 
to the same. 

Amendments numbered 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 
17, and 18: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendments of the Sen- 
ate numbered 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, and 18 
and agree to the same. 

Amendments numbered 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 
and 25: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendments of the Senate 
numbered 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, and 25 and agree 
to the same. 

Amendments numbered 28 and 29: That 
the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendments of the Senate numbered 
28 and 29 and agree to the same. 

Amendments numbered 31 and 32: That 
the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendments of the Senate numbered 
31 and 32 and agree to the same. 

Amendments numbered 34 and 35: That 
the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendments of the Senate numbered 
34 and 35 and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 38: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 38 and agree 
to the same. 

Amendments numbered 40, 41, 42, and 43: 
That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate 
numbered 40, 41, 42, and 43 and agree to 
the same. 

Amendments numbered 45, 46, 47, 48, 49, 
50, and 51: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendments of the 
Senate numbered 45, 46, 47, 48, 49, 50, and 
51 and agree to the same. 

Amendments numbered 53, 54, 55, 56, 57, 
58, 59, 60, 61, 62, 63, 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 
71, 72, 73, 74, 75, 76, 77, 78, 79, 80, and 81: 
That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendments of the Senate numbered 
53, 54, 55, 56, 57, 58, 59, 60, 61, 62, 63, 64, 65, 
66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 71, 72, 73, 74, 75, 76, 77, 78, 
79, 80, and 81 and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 84: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 84 and agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 90: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Sénate numbered 90 and agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 92: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 92 and agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 94: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 94 and agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 1, and agree to 
the same with an amendment as follows: In 
said Senate amendment, on page 1, strike out 
lines 3 through 11 and on page 2, strike out 
lines 1 through 4; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 8: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 8, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In said Senate amendment, on page 8, line 
4, insert commas after the word generally“ 
and after the word “charge”; and the Sen- 
ate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 9: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 9, and agree to 
the same with amendments, as follows: In 
said Senate amendment, on page 8, line 24, 
after the period insert the following: “Rate 
schedules shall be drawn having regard to 
the recovery (upon the basis of the applica- 
tion of such rate schedules to the capacity 
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of the electric facilities of the projects) of the 
cost of producing and transmitting such 
electric energy, including the amortization of 
the capital investment allocated to power 
over a reasonable period of years”; on page 
9, line 2, before the word “to” insert the fol- 
lowing: “from funds to be appropriated by 
the Congress”; line 2, strike out the word 
“and” and insert in lieu thereof the word 
“or”; line 2, after the word “acquire” insert 
the words “by purchase or other agreement”; 
line 8, after the period insert the words “All 
moneys received from such sales shall be de- 
posited iH the Treasury of the United States 
as miscellaneous receipts”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 11: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 11, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In said Senate amendment, line 13, after the 
word “uses” insert the word “for”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 19: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 19, and agree 
to the same with amendments, as follows: 
In said Senate amendment, line 23, after the 
word “prosecuted” insert the words “on any 
project authorized in this Act to be con- 
structed by the War Department”; page 14, 
line 11, strike out the word “herein” and 
after the word “authorized” insert the words 
“in this Act for construction by the War 
Department”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 26: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 26, and agree 
to the same with amendments, as follows: In 
said Senate amendment, line 17, after the 
word “provided” insert the words “that the 
Secretary of War determines that”; line 18, 
after the word “and” insert the word “that”; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 33: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 33, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In said Senate amendment, on page 21, strike 
out lines 10 through 25, and on page 22, strike 
out lines 1 and 2 and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: “Paragraph (d) of the Lower 
Mississippi River item in section 3 of the 
Flood Control Act of August 18, 1941, is hereby 
construed to authorize reimbursement for 
the actual market value of lands, rights-of- 
way, and easements, furnished subsequent 
to August 18, 1941, for set-backs of main-line 
Mississippi River levees, regardless of State 
laws limiting payments to local tax assess- 
ment valuations”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 37: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 37, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In said Senate amendment, change the colon 
on line 17 to a period and strike out the re- 
mainder of that line and all of lines 18 and 19. 

Amendment numbered 4014: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 40%, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, 
as follows: In said Senate amendment, on 
line 3, strike out the words “his report of” 
and on line 4, strike out the words “November 
16, 1944”, and insert the words “House Docu- 
ment Numbered 802, Seventy-eighth Con- 
gress, Second Session,”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 52: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 52, and agree 
to the same with amendments, as follows: 
In said Senate amendment, line 9, strike 
out the words “No provision of this or any 
other Act” and insert the words “Neither 
this authorization nor any previous author- 
ization”; line 11, change the period to a 
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comma and insert the following “pending 
submission and adoption by Congress of the 
report authorized in the Flood Control Act 
of August 11, 1939.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 82: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 82, and agree 
to the same with amendments, as follows: 
In said Senate amendment, line 23, strike 
out the figures “$959,465,000” and insert in 
lieu thereof the figures $950,000,000; line 24 
after the word “herein” insert the words “by 
the War Department”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 83: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 83, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In said Senate amendment, line 14, before 
the word “protection” insert the word “bank”; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 85: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 85, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In said Senate amendment, line 17, delete 
the period after the word “government” and 
add the following: “until the legislature of 
the state in which the land lies shall have 
consented to the acquisition of lands by the 
United States for the purposes within the 
scope of this section: Provided further, That 
there shall be paid annually to the county 
in which any lands acquired under this sec- 
tion may lie, a sum equal to one per centum 
of the purchase price paid for the lands ac- 
quired in that county or, if not acquired by 
purchase, one per centum of their valuation 
at the time of their acquisition.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 86: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 86, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as fol- 
lows: In said Senate amendment, line 6, 
strike out the figures “$418,000” and insert 
in lieu thereof the figures “$434,000”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 89: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 89, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as [ollows: 
In said Senate amendment, on page 52, line 
2, strike out the figures “$12,500,000” and 
insert in lieu thereof the figures 821,700, 000%; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 93: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 93, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as fol- 
lows: In said Senate amendment, line 10, 
strike out the figures “12” and insert in lieu 
thereof the figures “13”; and the Senate agree 
to the same, 

Jostan W. BAILEY, 
JOHN H. OVERTON, 
THEO. G. BILBO, 
HAROLD H. BURTON, 
OWEN BREWSTER, 
HATTIE W. CARAWAY, 
BENNETT CHAMP CLARKE, 
Hiram W. JOHNSON, 

Managers on the part of the Senate, 
WILL M. WHITTINGTON, 
A. LEONARD ALLEN, 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, may I ask 
if it is the intention to take up 
conference report tonight? . 

Mr. OVERTON. It is. 

Mr. AIKEN. I ask the Senator from 
Louisiana if he is willing to let this matter 
go over until tomorrow. The amendment 
in which I am interested is one which 
would provide for construction in my 
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valley in Vermont. I should like to have 
an opportunity to study it and let the 
Senate know what it is doing before it 
acts upon it. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, let me 
say to the Senator from Vermont that we 
adopted exactly the amendment which 
the distinguished Senator from Vermont 
(Mr. Austin] offered. 

Mr. AIKEN. There were a few words 
added. 

Mr. OVERTON. Nothing was added 
except a clarifying amendment. 

Mr. AIKEN. I do not understand that 
it is a clarifying amendment. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, I shall 
not be present tomorrow, and I shall in- 
sist upon proceeding with the considera- 
tion of the conference report tonight. I 
shall be unavoidably detained from the 
Senate tomorrow. We can take it up and 
thresh it out this evening. I should like 
to dispose of the conference report. It 
would be very inconvenient for me to be 
present tomorrow. 

Mr. AIKEN. How does the Senator in- 
terpret that amendment? 

Mr. OVERTON. Let me state exactly 
what the amendment is. 

The amendment which was offered in 
the Senate and agreed to by the Senate 
is word for word what was agreed to in 
conference, except that the words “that 
the Secretary of War determines that” 
have been inserted, so as to make the 
amendment provide that the alternate 
plan will be carried into execution upon 
an agreement between the Board, the 
Secretary of War, and the Chief of Engi- 
neers, provided that the Secretary of 
War determines that the total costs of 
the alternate plan shall not exceed the 
sum of $11,000,000. As I understand, 
the objection of the Senator is that he 
does not want the Secretary of War to 
make that determination. 

Mr. AIKEN. No; I should like to have 
the Senator's interpretation of what the 
amendment means. Will he let me say 
what I have been told it means? 

Mr. OVERTON. I yield to the Senator 
from Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, this 
amendment, as adopted by the Senate, 
authorized, and I believe directed, the 
War Department to adopt the States’ al- 
ternative plan of eight dams in place 
of one large dam, which was in the pro- 
gram for the West River Valley. 

As I recall, it was further provided— 
I do not have the bill, the amendment, 
or the conference report before me—that 
the dams in the States’ alternate plan 
should impound not less than 75 per- 
cent as much water as the one large dam 
which was originally proposed by the 
War Department, and that the costs 
should not exceed the sum of $11,000,000. 
The amendment reads: 

Provided, That the Secretary of War de- 
termines that the total costs of the alternate 
plan shall not exceed the sum of $11,000,000. 


I have been told by Mr. Crason, one of 
the House conferees, that if the Secretary 
of War finds that the cost of the eight 
alternate dams exceeds the sum of $11,- 
000,000, then he is authorized to go back 
to the original big dam, which would de- 
stroy this valley. It might easily happen 
that we would have inflation to a degree 
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of 10 or 15 percent, so that the Secretary 
of War might find that the cost of the 
dams would exceed $11,000,000. Then if 
what I am told is correct, the amend- 
ment passed by the Senate would be 
meaningless; it would have no effect; 
and the big dam could be built, destroying 
the valley, which the Senate emphati- 
cally stated it did not wish to do, and 
which the New England Senators and 
Representative CLason agreed should not 
be done. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, it is 
all very simple. Everything the Senator 
says is contained in the amendment 
adopted by the Senate. That amendment 
provided that the alternate plan should 
go into effect, provided the work could be 
done at a cost not to exceed $11,000,000. 
Who is to make that determination? The 
House conferees, including a representa- 
tive from one of the New England States, 
stated that someone must make the de- 
termination. So it was suggested that the 
Secretary of War make the determina- 
tion. Certainly it could not be left in the 
air. The amendment which was sug- 
gested by both Senators from Vermont 
and the Senators from Massachusetts and 
Connecticut, declared emphatically that 
the alternate plan of reservoirs on the 
tributaries of the West River should go 
into effect and be executed if the cost 
were not in excess of $11,000,000. The 
only thing the conferees did was to say 
that the Secretary of War should make 
the determination. Someone must make 
the determination. That is the only dif- 
ference. 

Mr. AIKEN. Does the Senator under- 
stand that if the Secretary of War should 
determine that the cost would be $11,- 
200,000, the State plan would be thrown 
into the discard, and the Secretary might 
revert to the origina] plan of one big 
dam in the valley? 

Mr. OVERTON That is correct. That 
could have been done anyway. 

Mr. AIKEN. That is not my under- 
standing of the intention of the Senate 
in adopting the amendment. I will con- 
fess that I did not see the amendment 
until perhaps 20 minutes before it was 
adopted. Perhaps I should have insisted 
on seeing it; but I had the idea that the 
cost of the alternate plan, as modified, 
should not exceed $11,000,000. 

Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask the Senator in charge 
of the bill a question. 

Mr. OVERTON. I yield. 

Mr. MALONEY. As I understand, the 
figure $11,000,000 was proposed by the 
Senators from Vermont. 

Mr. OVERTON. It was proposed in 
the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. Austin]. 

Mr. AIKEN. I did not offer the 
amendment. 

Mr. MALONEY. It is my understand- 
ing that the figure was proposed by the 
State of Vermont. I should be deeply 
disappointed now, Mr. President, if after 
the long discussion we had here and the 
agreement which we felt we had reached, 
a difference of $100,000 or $200,000 should 
upset the hopes and ambitions of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Vermont. 

I am wondering whether it is possible- 
that the State of Vermont, through its 
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water commission, might be able to bid 
on the construction of these dams in or- 
der to protect itself if the need arose. 

Mr. AIKEN. I do not know about 
that, but I should be disappointed if the 
Senator from Connecticut or any other 
Senator persisted in attempting to de- 
stroy our Vermont valley merely because 
the dam would cost $200,000 more than 
the limitation. 

Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President, I am 
sorry the Senator from Vermont did not 
hear what I said a moment ago. I rose 
to say that I felt as he did, and that I 
would be deeply disappointed if the plans 
were changed. 

Mr. AIKEN. I was sure the Senator 
would feel that way; but as the matter 
now stands, according to the interpre- 
tation given by the Senator from Louisi- 
ana, if the dams cost $200,000 more 3 or 
4 years from now, the Secretary of War 
will be authorized to revert to the one 
big dam which would destroy the valley. 

Mr. OVERTON. That would have 
been my answer when we voted on the 
amendment on the floor of the Senate. 

Mr, AIKEN. Then, Mr. President, I 
accepted the amendment under a mis- 
apprehension. 

Mr. OVERTON. Iam sorry. 

Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Louisiana has the floor. Does 
he yield, and if so, to whom? 

Mr.OVERTON. Mr. President, I think 
it is best to take up the items in the con- 
ference report in order, so as to dispose 
of it. 

Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Louisiana yielded to me. 

Mr. OVERTON. Very well; I yield to 
the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. MALONEY. If my memory serves 
me correctly, the Senator from Vermont 
[Mr. Austin] is the one who used the 
figure in the debate. I think he pointed 
out that in using the $11,000,000 figure, 
he was allowing considerable leeway. 

I assume that the alternative for the 
State of Vermont is to bid on the con- 
struction of the dam. If $11,000,000 is 
used as the figure, I think there will yet 
be a possibility of constructing the dam 
under the auspices of the State of the 
Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. OVERTON. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. As J understand the mat- 
ter, the original estimate of the cost was 
between $9,000,000 and $10,000,000. 
Then the figure was set at $11,000,000, to 
allow some leeway in costs. However, I 
would call attention to the fact that the 
Army engineers have already increased 
the cost for the construction of the one 
big dam at Williamsville by 25 percent, 
although the figures have not yet been 
officially presented to Congress or to any 
committee. But I have a letter from the 
War Department covering the matter. 

It follows that if the estimate of cost 
for the small dams which the Senate sup- 
posed it was voting for are increased 
25 percent, then the plan the Senate 
supposed it was voting for would be 
thrown out, and just one big dam would 
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be built on the river. That would de- 
stroy the valley. There would be an ab- 
solutely destructive loss to the State of 
Vermont, although the dam might be of 
value in maintaining the flow of the Con- 
necticut River farther downstream. 

It seems to me it is not proper, when 
the Senate thought it was voting for the 
alternate plan, to put in any other 
amendment or to do anything else which 
would cause any different interpretation 
to be placed upon the amendment we 
considered. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, this 
Connecticut River Basin project has been 
before the Congress for years, and it has 
been legislated frequently. The Sen- 
ators from Vermont were not satisfied 
with the Williamsville site dam, and they 
went before the House committee. It 
was agreed to in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, as I understand, that it would 
be satisfactory if the Williamsville site 
dam were made a flood-control dam. and 
if it were not a high dam. 

So the item came over to us from the 
House of Representatives with that pro- 
vision, as I understand, agreed to by the 
Senators from Vermont. When it came 
to the Senate, I spent hours with the 
Senators from Vermont and the mem- 
bers of the committee in attempting to 
obtain something which we could recom- 
mend and something which would be 
satisfactory to them. I thought we had 
the matter settled when we agreed that 
no higher dam would be constructed at 
the Williamsville site and that none of 
the dams would be used for the gen- 
eration of power. 

Then the row which has been before 
the Senate all these years broke out 
again. 

Then the Senators from Connecticut 
and Vermont solemnly conferred, and 
they returned with what might be termed 
a State compact between the States. 
They offered it. When it was adopted, 
the junior Senator from Vermont IMr. 
AIKEN] arose and expressed his gratifi- 
cation over adoption of the amendment. 
The same amendment was agreed to in 
conference, with the sole addition of the 
provision that the Secretary of War shall 
determine the cost. Someone must de- 
termine the cost. That is the only addi- 
tion which has been made. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. OVERTON. I yield. 

Mr. WEEKS. The amendment con- 
cerning the Connecticut River Valley is 
exactly the same as the one which we 
discussed when the bill was before the 
Senate. It has been changed only by 
adding the provision that the Secretary 
of War shall have power to decide in 
this particular instance. 

The amendment was discussed. It 
was agreed to by the Senators from Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts, and Connecticut. 
It has not been changed in any respect 
from the amendment which was the 
subject of the agreement which we made 
when we discussed the whole project, 
with the single exception that someone 
has been given authority under the 
amendment to decide what the facts are. 

When that particular amendment was 
before the coramittee of conference, one 
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of the conferees on the part of the House 
discussed these particular words with the 
senior Senator from Vermont and with 
me. We still found ourselves in agree- 
ment that it did not change in any re- 
spect the substance of what we had 
agreed to when we discussed this matter 
when the bill was before the Senate. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, the 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. REED rose. 

Mr. OVERTON. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Kansas. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, as I under- 
stand the matter, the Senator from 
Louisiana is submitting the conference 
report on House bill 4485. I do not mind 
depending upon the generosity and cour- 
tesy of the Senator from Louisiana, but 
I think I might discuss the conference 
report in my own right as a Senator, 
whenever that time comes. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, I do 
not think anyone is questioning the right 
of the Senator to address the Senate. 
But I thought I would explain the con- 
ference report first. 

So I will explain the report, and then 
I shall yield to any Senator who wishes 
to discuss it. 

Mr. President, the Senate receded from 
the amendments covering the following 
projects: 

The Housatonic River project, the sub- 
ject matter of which was discussed on the 
floor of the Senate this afternoon. It 
yielded on the Yadkin-Pee Dee River Ba- 
sin project; the Pugatoire River, Colo.; 
Trinidad area project; and the project 
on the Galena River at Galena, III. 
The Senate reduced the authorization 
from $418,000 to $300,000. 

The Senate also receded from its 
amendment striking out the Tuttle Creek 
project on the Big Blue River for the 
protection of Kansas City. The Senate 
had provided in the bill that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture should not acquire 
any lands for water retardation and pre- 
vention of soil erosion. 

The House had authorized acquisition 
of certain lands. The House yielded with 
the amendment that no land should be 
acquired in any State without the con- 
sent of the legislature of the State; and 
furthermore that the Federal Govern- 
ment should pay to the county in which 
the land lies, for reimbursement for 
taxes, a sum equivalent to 1 percent of 
the purchase price. 

Mr. President, those are the amend- 
ments on which the Senate yielded either 
in whole or in part. 

The House receded with certain 
amendments. The most important one 
is what is known as the electric-power 
amendment, which has been fully dis- 
cussed on the floor of the Senate. 

The main amendment to this provi- 
sion, agreed upon in conference, is on 
page 8, line 24, after the word “commis- 
sion” to insert the following: 

Rate schedules shall be drawn having re- 
gard to the recovery (upon the basis of the 
application of such rate schedules to the 
capacity of the electric facilities of the pro- 
jects) of the cost of producing and trans- 
mitting such electric energy, including the 
amortization of the capital investment allo- 


„cated to power over a reasonable period of 
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That is the Bonneville provision and it 
is inserted bodily in the pending bill. 

There were also one or two minor 
amendments which did not change the 
meaning of the provisions affected. 

In respect to the irrigation amend- 
ment, the House agreed to it. It has 
been said that the President desired 
that the Senate amendment should cover 
what is known as the California projects. 
The Senate amendment does cover those 
projects, as explained on the floor of the 
Senate when they were under considera- 
tion. It applies to all projects which 
are subject to the irrigation law. It 
makes the projects authorized in the bill 
subject to the irrigation law. Section 8 
of the bill clearly places reclamation 
uses of water from these projects under 
the Secretary of the Interior, and under 
the applicable reclamation law. No proj- 
ect in this bill—which may include ir- 
rigation features—is exempted from the 
reclamation laws. I say “in this bill” 
because there is an exception, namely, 
the John Martin Dam in Colorado, which 
is exempted from the provisions of the 
reclamation laws. 

Mr. President, the total authorizations 
in the bill as it comes from conference 
are $950,000,000 as against $959,465,000 
as passed by the Senate. The reduction 
arises from striking out certain projects 
and modifying certain others. The 
House receded on a very large number 
of amendments which the Senate had 
incorporated in the bill, and which it is 
not necessary to deal with in detail be- 
cause they are all in the Senate amend- 
ments which were agreed to. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
South Dakota authorizing an appropria- 
tion of $500,000 as an emergency fund 
for construction of emergency protec- 
tion works, was agreed to with the in- 
clusion of the word “bank” so that it 
would read “emergency bank protection 
works.” 

Mr. President, I have stated the 
amendments. I have a detailed state- 
ment and I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the Recor at this point 
as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

FLOOD CONTROL CONFERENCE REPORT 
SENATE RECEDES 

Senate amendment 27, page 17, line 23: 
Housatonic River Basin (Thomaston Reser- 
voir on Naugatuck River). 

The Senate amendment provided that the 
project for this reservoir is authorized “when 
approved pursuant to provisions of paragraph 
(a) of section 1 of this act.” The Senate 
amendment was a floor amendment proposed 
by the junior Senator from Connecticut. A 
review report can be obtained on resolution 
of either Senate Commerce Committee or 
House Flood Control Committee. If further 
study shows that the project is undesirable 
under present circumstances, the Chief of 
Engineers will withhold construction. 

Senate amendment 30, page 19, line 18: 
Yadkin-Pee Dee River Basin. 

The Senate amendment provided for re- 
ferring the general plan for the comprehen- 
sive development of the Yadkin-Pee Dee 
River Basin for flood control and other pur- 
poses to the Committee on Commerce, to the 
end that hearings might be had with the peo- 
ple concerned and with instructions to re- 
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port back to the Senate within 6 months. 
The receding by the Senate leaves this plan 
unauthorized. 

Senate Amendment 36, page 24, line 20: 
Pugatoire River, Colo., Trinidad area. 

The House bill authorized the project on 
this river for local flood protection at Trini- 
dad, Colo. The amendment of the Senate 
provided for modification of the project to 
include storage and reservoirs upstream from 
Trinidad. This modification has heretofore 
been studied and rejected by the engineers. 
The author of the Senate amendment, the 
junior Senator from Colorado, may ask for 
a review report through committee resolu- 
tion. A restudy is already in progress as 
part of an authorized investigation of the 
upper Arkansas River and tributaries. 

Senate Amendment 39, page 26, line 19: 
Project on Galena River for local flood protec- 
tion at Galena, Ill. 

The Senate reduced authorization from 
$418,000 to $300,000. 

Senate Amendment 44, page 29, line 20: 

The Senate receded from its amendment 
striking out Tuttle Creek Dam on the Big 
Blue River for protection of Kansas City. 
Conferees understand that the engineers are 
now engaged in studying a review of the 
project. 

Senate Amendment 85, page 50, line 15. 

Senate Amendment 86, page 51, line 1. 

Senate Amendment 87, page 51, line 12. 

Senate Amendment 88, page 51, line 20. 

Senate Amendment 89, page 51, line 21. 

Senate Amendment 91, page 53, line 22. 

The bill authorizes certain works of im- 
provement for run-off and waterflow retarda- 
tion and soil erosion prevention to be prose- 
cuted by the Department of Agriculture. 
The House bill authorized the acquisition of 
various tracts of land aggregating 1,458,000 
acres at an estimated cost of $12,378,350 in 
California, Texas, Mississippi and the Washita 
and Little Tallahatchie River watersheds. 
The Senate amendment inhibited the acqui- 
sition of any land for this purpose by the 
Federal Government and eliminated from 
the bill the amounts corresponding to the 
estimated costs of such land acquisition. 
The Senate and House made joint recessions 
from these amendments with amendments 
which provided that no lands can be acquired 
by the Department of Agriculture for the pur- 
poses above mentioned “until the legislature 
of the State in which the land lies shall have 
consented to the acquisition of lands by the 
United States for the purposes within the 
scope of this section: Provided further, That 
there shall be paid annually to the county 
in which any lands acquired under this sec- 
tion may lie, a sum equal to 1 percent of the 
purchase price paid for the lands acquired 
in that county, or if not acquired by purchase, 
1 percent of their valuation at the time of 
their acquisition.” 


HOUSE RECEDES WITH AMENDMENTS 


Senate Amendment No. 1: The House re- 
ceded from Senate amendment No. 1 with an 
amendment striking out all of the first para- 
graph of this amendment. The first para- 
graph is what is known as the McClellan 
amendment establishing a definite policy of 
making use of existing Federal agencies for 
construction, operation, and maintenance of 
all public improvements provided for in the 
act in connection with navigation, flood con- 
trol, and Allied activities, and so forth. The 
remainder of Senate Amendment No. 1 is 
what is known as the OMahoney-Millikin 
amendment sponsored by 22 Senators. No 
change was made in the Senate-adopted 
O’Mahoney-Millikin amendment. 

Senate Amendment 9, section 5, page 8, 
line 15: Being the electric power amend- 
ment. 

The House receded with the following 


amendment: Line 24, after the word “com- į 


mission” insert the following: “Rate sched- 
ules shall be drawn having regard to the 
recovery (upon the basis of the application 
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of such rate schedules to the capacity of the 
electric facilities of the projects) of the cost 
of producing and transmitting such electric 
energy, including the amortization of the 
capital investment allocated to power over a 
reasonable period of years.” 


(b) On page 9, line 2, after the word 
“authorized”, insert “from funds to be ap- 


propriated by the Congress.” 

(c) On page 9, line 2, after the word “con- 
struct”, strike out “and” and substitute “or.” 

(d) After the word “acquire”, insert “by 
purchase or other agreement.” 

So that as amended the provision reads: 
“The Secretary of the Interior is authorized 
from funds to be appropriated by the Con- 
gress to construct or acquire by purchase or 
other agreement only such transmission lines 
and related facilities as may be necessary in 
order to make the power and energy gen- 
erated at said projects available in wholesale 
quantities for sale,” etc. 

(e) Page 9, line 8, after the word “com- 
panies.” insert the following: “All moneys 
received from such sale of power shall be de- 
posited in the Treasury of the United States 
as miscellaneous receipts.” 

Senate Amendment No. 26, page 16, line 2: 
Connecticut River Basin. 

The House receded with the clarifying 
amendment: on line 17 after the word Pro- 
vided” insert “That the Secretary of War 
determines that” so as to authorize the Sec- 
retary of War to determine that the total 
costs of the alternate plan of eight reservoirs 
in the West River Basin shall not exceed 
the sum of $11,000,000. 

Senate Amendment No. 33, page 21, line 10: 
Set-back levees. 

The House receded with an amendment in 
the nature of a substitute for the purposes 
of clarifying the provision without any al- 
teration of the intended purpose of the Sen- 
ate amendment. The substitute reads as 
follows: Strike out the language on line 13 
through line 2, page 22, and insert in lieu 
thereof: “Paragraph (d) of the lower Mis- 
sissippi River item in section 3 of the Flood 
Control Act of August 18, 1941, is hereby con- 
strued to authorize reimbursement for the 
actual market value of lands, rights-of-way, 
and easements, subsequent to August 18, 
1941, for set-backs of main-line Mississippi 
River levees, regardless of State laws limiting 
payments to local tax assessment valuations.” 

“Senate amendment 37, page 25, line 12: 
The House bill authorized appropriations for 
centinuation of the previously approved com- 
prehensive plan for the Upper Mississippi 
River Basin and the Senate amendment in- 
cludes therein the project for the Red Rock 
Dam on the Des Moines River for flood con- 
trol and other purposes, with the following 
proviso: “Provided that the elevation of the 
crest of the spillway of the dam shall not 
exceed 780 feet above mean sea level.” (Sen- 
ator GILLETTE.) The House receded with an 
amendment striking out the proviso. It was 
felt by the conferees that the engineers will 
take proper precautions against damage being 
inflicted upon the city of Des Moines by the 
construction of the project. 

Senate amendment 52, page 34, line 9 
(Senator JENNER): Strike out “No provision 
of this or any other act, etc.” and insert: 
“Neither this authorization nor any previous 
authorization shall be construed to authorize 
the construction of the Shoals Dam on the 
East Fork of the White River in Martin 
County, Ind., pending submission and 
adoption by Congress of the report author- 
ized in the Flood Control Act of August 11, 
1939.” 

Senate amendment 82, page 48, line 22: 
The Senate amendment authorized $959,- 
465,000 to be appropriated, carrying out the 
improvements by the War Department. The 
House receded with an amendment reducing 
this sum to $950,000,000. This was due to 
the elimination and modification of various 
projects in the bill. 
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HOUSE RECEDES 

On all remaining Senate amendments not 
above referred to the House receded with 
only several occasional minor clarifying 
amendments. 

The main Senate amendments on which 
the House receded are the following: 

Senate amendment 17, page 10, beginning 
at line 9, and continuing to the end of line 
24, on page 11, being the irrigation amend- 
ment. 

Senate amendment 18, page 11, line 25, and 
continuing to end of line 11 on page 13, 
being section 9 (a), putting into effect the 
projects in the Missouri Basin agreed upon 
between the Chief of Engineers and the 
Department of the Interior. 

Senate amendment 20, page 14, lines 14 to 
20, inclusive, Lake Champlain Basin, modi- 
fication of existing Waterbury, Wrightsville, 
and East Barre Dams in the Winooski River 
Basin. 

Senate amendment 21, page 14, line 21, to 
end of line 2, page 15, Blackstone River Ba- 
sin, authorization of project for the West 
Hill Reservoir on the West River, Mass. 

Senate amendment 23, page 15, lines 3 to 
8, inclusive, authorization of project on 
Blackstone River at Worcester, R. I. 

Senate amendment 24, page 15, lines 9 to 
14, inclusive, authorization of project on 
Blackstone River at Woonsocket, R. I. 

Senate amendment 25, page 15, lines 15 to 
20, inclusive, authorization of project on 
Seekonk River, Pawtucket, R. I. 

Senate amendment 29, page 19, lines 7 to 
17, inclusive, approval of general plan for 
the comprehensive development of the Roa- 
noke River Basin in.Virginia and North Caro- 
lina, and authorization of the construction 
of the Buggs Island Reservoir on the Roahcz.e 
River in Virginia and North Carolina, and the 
Philpott Reservoir on the Smith River, Va. 

Senate amendment 31, page 20, lines 3 to 8, 
inclusive, authorization of project on Edisto 
River, S. C. 

Senate amendment 82, page 20, lines 9 to 18, 
inclusive, approval of comprehensive devel- 
opment of Savannah River Basin and con- 
struction of Clark Hill Reservoir on Savan- 
nah River in South Carolina and Georgia 
authorized. 

Senate amendment 34, page 23, lines 6 to 
13, inclusive, authorization of project on Red 
River in vicinity of Shreveport, La. 

Senate amendment 35, page 23, lines 14 to 
20, inclusive, authorization of Blakely Moun- 
tain Dam on Ouachita River, Ark. 

Senate amendment 38, page 26, lines 3 to 8, 
inclusive, authorization of project on Des 
Moines River. 

Senate amendment 40, page 27, lines 18 to 
24, inclusive, authorization of project for 
Bald Hill Reservoir on Sheyenne River, N. 
Dak. 

Senate amendment 41, page 27, line 25, 
and page 28, lines 1 to 6, inclusive, authoriza- 
tion of reservoir on Pembina River and res- 
ervoir on Tongue River, N. Dak. 

Senate amendment 42, page 28, lines 7 to 
13, inclusive, authorization of reservoir on 
South Branch of Park River, N. Dak. 

Senate amendment 45, page 31, lines 11 to 
16, inclusive, authorization of plan for local 
flood protection on Chariton River, Mo. 

Senate amendment 46, page 32, lines 24 and 
25, and page 33, lines 1 to 3, inclusive, author- 
ization of plan of improvement in Kentucky 
River Basin. 

Senate amendment 47, page 33, lines 4 to 8, 
inclusive, authorization of local flood protec- 
tion works at Middlesborough on Yellow 
Creek, Ky. ` 

Senate amendment 48, page 33, lines 9 to 
13, inclusive, authorization of local flood pro- 
tection works on Rough River and tributar- 
ies, Kentucky. 

Senate amendment 49, page 33, lines 14 to 
18, inclusive, authorization of Turtle Creek 
Reservoir on Turtle Creek, Pa, 
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Senate amendment 50, page 33, lines 24 
and 25, and page 34, lines 1 to 3, inclusive, 
elimination of Rowlesburg Reservoir on Cheat 
River 

Senate amendment 51, page 34, lines 4 to 8, 
inclusive, elimination of improvement in 
Youghiogheny River Basin. 

Senate amendment 53, page 35, lines 12 to 
17, inclusive, authorization of project for 
Mount Morris Reservoir on Genesee River, 
N. Y. 

Senate amendment 54, page 36, lines 15 to 
20, inclusive, Great Salt Basin, authorization 
of project on Sevier River at Redmond, Utah. 

Senate amendments 55 and 56, page 36, 
lines 21 to 24, inclusive ,and page 37, lines 1 
and 2, Colorado River Basin, authorization 
of project for Alamo Reservoir on Bill Wil- 
liams River, Ariz. 

Senate amendment 57, page 37, lines 3 to 8, 
inclusive, authorization of project on Little 
Colorado River at Holbrook, Ariz. 

Senate amendment 53, page 38, lines 15 to 
21, inclusive—Pajaro River Basin—plan of 
improvement on Pajaro River and tributar- 
ies, California, authorized. 

Senate amendment 59, page 38, lines 24 
and 25, and page 39, lines 1 to 7, inclusive— 
Sacramento-San Joaquin River Basin, Sacra- 
mento River, modification of projects on 
Sacramento River, Calif. 

Senate amendment 60, page 39, line 25, 
and page 40, lines 1 to 6, inclusive, authoriza- 
tion of project for Folsom Reservoir on Amer- 
ican River, Calif. 

Senate amendment 61, page 42, lines 4 to9, 
inclusive, authorization of plan of improve- 
ment for flood control on Calaveras River 
‘and Littlejohn Creek and tributaries, Cali- 
fornia. : 

Senate amendment 62, page 42, lines 10 to 
16, inclusive, authorization of project for 
Conn Creek Reservoir on Conn Creek, in Napa 
River Basin, Calif. 

Senate amendment 63, page 44, lines 11 to 
17, inclusive, Chehalis River Basin—author- 
ization of project on Chehalis River at Ho- 
quiam, Aberdeen, and Cosmopolis, Wash. 

Senate amendment 64, page 44, lines 19 to 
24, inclusive, authorization of project on 
Hanapepe River, T. H. 

All Senate amendments for preliminary 
examination and survey items were agreed 
to. 

Senate amendment 83, page 49, lines 10 to 
20, inclusive, authorization of appropriation 
of $500,000 as emergency fund for construc- 
tion of emergency bank protection works to 
prevent flood damage to highways, bridge 
approaches, and public works. 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. OVERTON. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. There still seems to be con- 
fusion on the part of some Senators with 
reference to the application of reclama- 
tion laws in regard to some of these proj- 
ects. 

I heard the distinguished senior Sena- 
tor from Louisiana, when the bill was 
under consideration, and I think he made 
it very clear. However, I wish to ask this 
question: Is it not a fact that section 8 
of this bill, as agreed to in conference, 
makes some reclamation laws applicable 
to the handling of irrigation water of any 
of the projects, including California proj- 
ects, where it is found that irrigation may 
be carried out? I ask the Senator in 
charge of the bill whether it is not a fact 
that the President wanted the California 
projects in this bill constructed under the 
Bureau of Reclamation so that the water 
policies would conform to reclamation 
laws? 

Mr. OVERTON. The Senator is cor- 
rect with respect to the projects in the 
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so-called Central Valley of California. 
The President wrote me and the chair- 
man of the subcommittee in this regard. 
However, in view of the fact that the Sen- 
ate amendment made not only the Cali- 


“fornia projects but all such projects sub- 


ject to irrigation laws, and in view of the 
fact that the House concurred in this ac- 
tion by agreeing to section 8 of the Sen- 
ate bill, Iam sure that the President will 
feel that we have met the problem that he 
raised. Section 8 of the bill clearly places 
reclamation. uses of water from these 
projects under the Secretary of the In- 
terior and under the applicable reclama- 
tion laws. No project in this bill which 
may include irrigation features is ex- 
empted from the reclamation laws. 

Mr, HILL. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. OVERTON. The Senate amend- 
ment made not only the California proj- 
ects, but all such projects subject to the 
irrigation law. Iu view of the fact the 
House concurred in that action by agree- 
ing to section 8 of the bill, I am sure the 
Senator from Alabama will feel that we 
have met the question which he has 
raised. As I stated a while ago, section 
8 of the bill clearly places reclamation 
uses of waters from all projects author- 
ized in this bill under the Secretary of 
the Interior, and under the applicable 
reclamation laws. 

Mr. HILL. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, I 
yield the floor. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I wish to 
say just a few words. I wish to dwell 
first on the treatment given the people 
of Massachusetts, Vermont, and Connec- 
ticut, and the treatment given to the 
people of Kansas in the bill. There is a 
difference of opinion between Vermont 
on the one hand and Massachusetts and 
Connecticut on the other. There is a 
difference of interest and opinion and of 
sentiment on some projects embodied in 
the bill as to Kansas, but all the people 
happen to live in Kansas. 

The senior Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
CAPPER] a few days ago offered an 
amendment to the bill touching what is 
known as the Tuttle Creek Dam. That 
is a big dam, and its construction will 
result in drowning out one of the most 
prosperous and most beautiful valleys in 
the United States, for about 125 miles, 
in Kansas. What the people of that val- 
ley would prefer would be more small 
dams, and not just this one big dam. 
The people of Vermont were permitted 
to substitute eight small dams for the 
one large dam. We were denied any op- 
portunity to do that. 

The second thing is that this Tuttle 
Creek Dam is included in the bill before 
us, which is a flood control bill. The Tut- 
tle Creek Dam is not only a flood control 
project. Admittedly the Army engineers 
have included a part of the height of that 
dam, to which the people of that valley 
take serious exception, for navigation 
purposes. That is admitted, because 
they have told me that the dam is to be 
made higher than it need be for flood 
control, in order to provide water for 
navigation in the Missouri River, where 
sometimes the bed of the stream be- 
comes so dry that the catfish get dust in 
their eyes as they swim up the stream. 
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I was told by the conferees that they 
rejected our amendment partly because 
of the insistence of Kansas City, Mo., 
whose main interest is in navigation on 
the Missouri. I do not mean to say they 
are without interest in flood control, 
but their main interest is in navigation 
on the Missouri. Our main interest is 
in fiood control, and now, at this late 
hour, in this flood control bill, we find 
an item and a policy which will absolutely 
ruin one of the most beautiful and fertile 
valleys to be found anywhere. 

Surely if Massachusetts and Connecti- 
cut could agree on a different policy with 
Vermont so as to substitute eight small 
dams for one large dam, and the eight 
small dams, even at that, Mr. President, 
had to have only 75 percent as much wa- 
ter as the one large dam would have had, 
and solely on the ground of the destruc- 
tion of fertile land in Vermont, then I 
Say we in Kansas were denied what we 
were reasonably and fairly entitled to 
have in the bill, so far as this item is 
concerned. 

Mr. President, this is the first compre- 
hensive attempt that has been made to 
meet the flood-control problem. Like 
every other Senator on this floor, I want 
to see something done about the flood- 
control problem, but I want it done fairly 
and reasonably, and always with the va- 
rious projects justified economically, with 
the benefits to be derived as much or 
more than the cost and the damages to 
the people. This bill is not built on that 
basis. The so-called. river and harbor 
bill and the flood-control bill are loosely 
drawn, are recklessly put together, with- 
out any regard to cost, so that the cost 
may reach to $2,000,000,000 for the two 
bills, according to the discretion of the 
Army engineers. 

I have not seen two pieces of pork- 
barrel legislation during my 6-year term 
in the Senate such as are found in these 
two bills, which we are passing as care- 
lessly and recklessly, and without regard 
to cost, as though it were a small sum, 
as though we were out of debt, as though 
we had an overflowing Treasury, as 
though our taxes were already down to 
a point where the people could pay. 

I do not intend to oppose the adoption 
of the conference report despite these 
serious defects. I want to make a start 
on a flood-control policy, and to some 
extent future legislation may minimize 
the evils of the present bills. 

Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. MALONEY. Did the Senator vote 
to strike out any of the projects in the 
bill when it was under consideration? 

Mr. REED. We offered an amend- 
ment, which the chairman of the sub- 
committee accepted, with the usual sug- 
gestion that he would take it to confer- 
ence; and I knew what that meant, of 
course, that it went to conference, and 
in conference it was pitched out on its 
neck. 

Mr. MALONEY. I did not hear the 
Senator propose any amendment which 
would strike out projects in the bill. 

Mr. REED. We wrote an amend- 
ment; I have forgotten the exact lan- 
guage which my colleague, the senior 
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Senator from Kansas [Mr. Capper], 
offered, which the chairman of the sub- 
committee accepted, which would have 
stricken out the provision for this big 
dam in Kansas called the Tuttle Creek 
Dam, language, as I recollect it, to the 
effect that “nothing herein contained 
shall be considered to authorize the con- 
struction of the Tuttle Creek Dam.” 
Some consideration was given Vermont 
as against the lower valley. Kansas did 
not get such consideration. 

Mr. MALONEY. Is the Senator now 
objecting to the so-called Vermont pro- 
posal? 

Mr. REED. No; of course not; what 
I am objecting to is that a reasonable 
program substituting eight small dams 
for.one large dam was granted to Ver- 
mont, to protect its interests, and denied 
to Kansas. 

Mr.-MALONEY. That was not with- 
drawn. 

Mr. REED. I did not say it was with- 
drawn. I do not know how the Senator 
got any such idea, 

Mr. MALONEY. The Senator said this 
was the worst “pork barrel” bill he had 
known of during his term of service. 

Mr. REED. Yes. 

Mr. MALONEY. There were scores of 
projects in the bill, and the Senator sat 
in his place and, at least by his silence, 
acquiesced in the projects. 

Mr. REED. If my vote could have de- 
feated the river and harbor bill, it cer- 
tainly would have been defeated. It is 
one of the worst “pork barrel” bills I have 
ever heard of. 

Mr. MALONEY.- The Senator did not 
object out loud. 

Mr. REED. If the Senator had been 
here last week when I was discussing it, 
he would have known that was what I 
said, as the Senator from Montana and 
other Senators can attest. I may be say- 
ing it a little more emphatically this 
afternoon, but 3 or 4 days ago I said the 
same thing, if it pleases the Senator from 
Connecticut, perhaps when he was not 


. MALONEY. Yes, the Senator 
from Connecticut was present, and the 
Senator from Connecticut was a member 
of the committee which reported the bill 
under consideration, and the Senator 
from Connecticut does not think these 
are “pork barrel” bills. There are some 
projects in them to which I am opposed, 
and some have been adopted to which I 
am opposed, but I say it is very unfair 
for a Senator to stand on the floor of 
the Senate after a bill is passed and say 
it is “the worst ‘pork barrel’ bill I have 
seen during my 6 years,” when during 
the consideration of the bill he sat silent. 
Mr. REED. I have not asked the 
Senator from Connecticut for his ap- 
proval; I am indifferent whether I have 
it or not. The fact remains that in the 
financial circumstances of this country, 
when we are going to end the war, even 
if we end it next year, with a debt so 
overwhelming that no one can figure out 
a way to take care of it, we recklessly, 
carelessly, without due thought, without 
due consideration, pass two bills which 
will allow an expenditure of $2,000,000,- 
000 to be added to the national debt. 
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Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, I 
should like to invite the attention of the 
Senator from Kansas to a thought or 
two. 

The Senator proceeds upon the theory 
that if the Senate conferees keep one 
amendment in a bill they should be able 
to keep other amendments in the bill. 
The House had to yield on some amend- 
ments, and it yielded a great many more 
times than the Senate had to yield. Both 
had to yield on certain items or we would 
not have had a bill. 

It happens that we got through with 
the Connecticut River Basin provision. 
There was no disagreement. The House 
did not object to it, with the single modi- 
fication which has already been discussed 
on the floor of the Senate. 

When we came to the Tuttle Creek 
Reservoir, to start with, the Tuttle Creek 
Reservoir was authorized back in 1936. 
The bill as it passed the House had noth- 
ing to do with Tuttle Creek, except that 
it was a project approved June 22, 1936. 
The language of the bill read: 

The project adopted by the act of June 22, 
1936, to provide flood protection for the 
Kansas Citys, Kansas and Missouri, is hereby 
modified and extended to provide for im- 
provement substantially in accordance with 
the recommendations of the Chief of En- 
gineers in House Document No. 342, Seventy- 
eighth Congress, first session. 


And so forth. The House conferees 
objected to the amendment adopted by 
the Senate which eliminated the Tuttle 
Creek Reservoir, and they did so be- 
cause they received scores of telegrams 
from Kansas City saying that unless 
Tuttle Creek Reservoir were built Kan- 
sas City would be in danger of very 
serious damage from flood. They in- 
sisted upon it. Furthermore, it was 
stated by the engineers that this project 
was undergoing restudy. It may be that 
in the restudy some substitute can be 
found for Tuttle Creek. But the Senate 
conferees yielded. I have no apologies 
to make for yielding. Certainly there 
exists quite a strong feeling in Kansas 
City, Mo., that Tuttle Creek should re- 
main in the bill. 

Mr, REED. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. OVERTON. I yield the floor. 

Mr. REED. May I inquire of the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana when Kansas City, 
Mo., commercial interests superseded 
the two Senators who here speak on the 
Senate floor for the entire State of Kan- 
sas? When did Kansas City, which com- 
mercially is principally concerned in 
navigation on the Missouri, come to a 
place of such power in this body that it 
can supersede the two Senators who were 
duly elected to speak for Kansas? 

Mr. OVERTON. I was simply giving 
the Senate a historical narration of facts 
as to the events which occurred in con- 
ference. 

Mr. REED. And a very frank admis- 
sion as to why the views of the Senators 
from Kansas were disregarded. 

Mr.OVERTON. Why the views of the 
House conferees were accepted. 

Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, may I 
ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. OVERTON. Yes. 
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Mr. JENNER. I should like an ex- 
planation of amendment numbered 52, 
which appears on page 11 of the con- 
ference report. The amendment which 
was adopted in the Senate was changed, 
and I should like an explanation of the 
change. 

Mr. OVERTON. That was the amend- 
ment which the Senator from Indiana 
offered on the floor. 

Mr. JENNER. I offered the amend- 


‘ment, and it has been modified and 


changed. I should like to know why. 

Mr. OVERTON. The change in 
phraseology, as agreed to in conference, 
is: 


Neither this authorization nor any previous 
authorization shall be construed to authorize 
the construction of the Shoals Dam on the 
East Fork of the White River in Martin 
County, Ind., pending submission and 
adoption by Congress of the report author- 
— in the Flood Control Act of August 11, 
1939. 


There is pending an investigation, as I 
understand, by the Army engineers with 
respect to this project and they have 
not submitted their report. So the pro- 
vision is that neither the authorization 
nor any previous authorization shall be 
construed to authorize the construction 
of the Shoals Dam pending submission 
and adoption by the Congress of this re- 
port. It holds the matter in abeyance 
until submission and adoption by the 
Congress of the report. 

Mr. JENNER. It does not change the 
fact that under this act the Shoals Dam 
cannot be constructed. The only way it 
can ever be constricted is by some 
future act of Congress. 

Mr. OVERTON. The Senator from 
Indiana is correct. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I should 
like to get the situation with regard to 
the West River a little bit clearer in my 
mind. I am wondering perhaps if my 
colleague can help clear it up. I should 
like to ask if he considers $11,000,000 
to be ample to construct the State’s alter- 
nate plan on the West River. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I have had to depend 
wholly on the representatives of the Ver- 
mont board for that information, and I 
did rely upon it, and they told me that 
it would be adequate, and gave me a 
digest of the cost of the various dams, 
which totals less than $11,000,000. I 
cannot state the exact amount, but my 
recollection is that it was between nine 
and ten million dollars. 

Mr. AIKEN. That is correct. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I do not rely on mem- 
ory very much for figures, but that is my 
recollection. No other representation 
was made to the Senator and to me when 
we were negotiating the terms of this 
amendment. No other figure was given 
than that. In any event, if my colleague 
wishes me to proceed, I might say that 
I feel that we are well protected by the 
text of the amendment as it appears in 
the conference report. 

Shall I proceed and state why I think 
we are? 

Mr. AIKEN. Yes; I wish my colleague, 
the senior Senator from Vermont would 
proceed. AsI understand, a representa- 
tive of the Army engineers was present 
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at the conference between my colleague 
and the Senators from Connecticut and 
Massachusetts, and he certainly should 
have had some idea as to whether this 
amount was adequate. 

Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? I may be able to 
throw a little light on that point. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Yes. I think the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut can help us, too. 

Mr. MALONEY. The figure which 
was used in the discussion by the senior 
Senator from Vermont, as I recall it, 
was $9,400,000, and ‘that, I should like to 
point out, is a 1944 figure. It was a figure 
given by a Boston engineering firm, as I 
understand, and based on 1944 prices. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I thank the Senator 
from Connecticut very much. If I may 
now proceed, I shall explain what I un- 
derstand the language of the amend- 
ment provides in the way of two things: 

First, flood control for the benefit of 
Massachusetts and Connecticut to the 
extent of 75 percent of the volume of 
flood control which would have been pro- 
vided if the Williamsville Reservoir had 
been utilized for flood control instead of 
an alternate plan. 

Second, as to protection of the people 
in the valley of the West River. The 
essential protection in this language lies 
in the necessity of an agreement be- 
tween the Vermont authorities and the 
Federal authorities before any construc- 
tion whatever can be undertaken. 

Mr. AIKEN. Is the Senator satisfied 
that the West River Valley is included 
in that provision? i 

Mr. AUSTIN. Yes. I shall read what 
I think covers it. 

Mr, AIKEN. I wish the Senator would. 

Mr. AUSTIN. It is language beginning 
in line 9 on page 16: 

Provided further, That the Army engineers 
are authorized and directed to construct 
eight reservoirs in the West River Basin in 
Vermont instead of the flood control reser- 
voir authorized by existing law, known as 
the Williamsville Reservoir in the above men- 
tioned towns, in accordance with an alterna- 
tive plan submitted by the Vermont State 
Water Conservation Board as the same may 
be modified by agreement between the said 
Board and the Secretary of War and the Chief 
of Engineers, provided that the Secretary of 
War determines that the total cost of the al- 
ternate plan shall not exceed the sum of 
$11,000,000 and that the amount of flood con- 
trol secured by them at the entrance of the 
waters of the West River into the Con- 
necticut River shall not be less than 75 per- 
cent of the flood control which may be 
secured from the single so-called Williams- 
ville Reservoir now authorized to be con- 
structed by the Army engineers, 


Mr. President, that is not the entire 
section, but it is that part which I say 
protects the two objectives which I have 
mentioned. There is one step necessary 
before any. plan can be started. The 
Army engineers cannot begin operations 
until there has been an agreement be- 
tween the Vermont State Water Con- 
servation Board and the Secretary of 
War and the Chief of Engineers upon the 
modification which may be necessary. 

What modifications does this bill con- 
template? Those in particular which are 
contained in the proviso that the Secre- 
tary of War shall determine that the 
costs shall not exceed $11,000,000, and 
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that the quantity of flood control shall 
be as much as 75 percent. 

This is the picture, as I see it, in prac- 
tice: As a Congress, we have determined 
the policy that we will take a substitute 
for the single dam. What shall that sub- 
stitute be? It shall be eight dams, ac- 
cording to the plan submitted by the Ver- 
mont board, or it shall be seven dams, or 
six dams, or five dams, or any number of 
dams on which the respective authorities 
agree. That is a part of the modifying 
power. The Vermont State Water Con- 
servation Board, the Secretary of War, 
and the Chief of Engineers must get to- 
gether. They must agree on a plan which 
will do two things: First, provide 75 per- 
cent of flood control; and second, keep 
within the limit of cost of $11,000,000. 

How are the affected States perfectly 
secure? We do not agree to any modi- 
fication unless it conforms to the policy 
of Congress as declared in this bill. It is 
up to us. What is the position of the 
Federal Government? It refuses to 
agree unless the modified plan conforms 
to the policy expressed in this bill. 
Someone must find the facts as to cost. 
I never had a doubt that it would be the 
Secretary of War. That is the sole 
method that I know of for finding the 
facts. The modified plan would cost so 
much. Therefore, we will submit what- 
ever agreement we wish to make to the 
Secretary of War to have him say wheth- 
er the modified plan is within the proviso 
relating to costs, and within the proviso 
relating to efficiency of flood control. 

Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
distinguished Senators from the States 
of Massachusetts and Connecticut if I 
have correctly stated their understand- 
ing of the provision. 

Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President, I was 
called from the Chamber for a few ino- 
ments while the Senator was speaking; 
but to the extent that I heard him, my 
understanding is in accord with his. 

I should like to point out to him—it 
may or may not be of interest to him— 
that earlier, while he was detained from 
the Chamber by an important commit- 
tee meeting, I stated that Vermont has 
the further protection, as I see it, of it- 
self bidding on these dams. The Water 
Commission of the State of Vermont 
could build the dams. As the Senator 
knows, projects of this sort are largely 
constructed by private concerns. - The 
commission has the figure of $9,400,000. 
It could protect itself pretty well by 
offering to construct the dams for 
$11,000,000. 

Mr. AUSTIN. The plan may be modi- 
fied so as to cost even less. 

Now let me ask the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Weexs] if I have 
correctly stated the situation as he un- 
derstands it to be. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I think I 
may answer the Senator’s question sim- 
ply by repeating what I previously stated, 
namely, that the amendment to which we 
agreed has been altered only by insert- 
ing the words “that the Secretary of War 
determines that,” providing that the Sec- 
retary of War is the individual who shall 
determine whether or not the conditions 
are met. Otherwise, I believe that the 
agreement as spelled out in the amend- 
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ment is exactly the agreement which we 
arrived at, and the understanding we all 
had. I subscribe to the statement made 
by the distinguished senior Senator from 
Vermont insofar as I believe I understand 
what he is describing. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask a simple question which will 
narrow this thing down so that we can- 
not have any quibble about it in the fu- 
ture. Am I not correctly stating the 
meaning of the amendment to be this: 
With respect to the subject of cost and 
the quantity of flood control, the Secre- 
tary of War is the person or officer chosen 
by us to pass upon the question whether 
the plan as modified by agreement be- 
tween the Federal Government and the 
State governments conforms to the policy 
of Congress? 

Mr. MALONEY. I believe the Senator 
is quite correct, 

Mr, AUSTIN. What does the Senator 
from Massachusetts say? 

Mr. WEEKS. In answer to the ques- 
tion, I understand that the Senator from 
Vermont has stated the facts. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Before any plan can go 
into effect, Mr. President, there must be 
an agreement between the Federal and 
State governments; and we can be sure 
that both parties to such agreement will 
have it conform to the policy of not ex- 
ceeding $11,000,000 in cost, and not go- 
ing below 75 percent of flood control at 
the mouth of the river. It is all within 
the scope of the doctrine of cooperation 
between the Federal Government and 
the State governments. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I should 
like to add my further understanding 
that if in the final analysis those con- 
ditions cannot be met, then Massachu- 
setts and Connecticut are to be provided 
with the flood control contemplated in 
the general over-all program. I believe 
that is spelled out by the amendment, 
and clearly understood. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Provided that no modi- 
fication of it is made. That is another 
protection. In the latter part of this 
amendment is the following language: 

Plans, proposals, or reports heretofore au- 
thorized for construction at Cambridgeport, 
Ludlow, South Tunbridge, and Gaysville, in 
the Connecticut River Basin, or any modifica- 
tion hereafter made of the comprehensive 
plan for the Connecticut River Basin in Ver- . 
mont under authority of the Flood Control 
Act approved June 28, 1988, or of section 3 
of the Flood Control Act approved August 
18, 1941, shall not be carried out until after 


compliance with the provisions of paragraph 
(a) of section 1 of this act, 


Mr. AIKEN. Does that include the 
West River Valley? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Oh, yes; of course it 
does. 

Mr. AIKEN. Is it the understanding 
of the Senator from Massachusetts also 
that it includes the West River Valley? 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I do not 
quite understand the Senator’s question. 

Mr. AIKEN. The proviso which relates 
to contemplated dams at Cambridgeport, 
Ludlow, Gaysville, and South Tunbridge, 
and, I believe, to other dams which may 
be contemplated in the future, must be 
subject to objection on the part of the 
State. I wonder whether the West River 
Valley is included in that category in the 
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event the Secretary of War finds he can- 
not construct the dams included in the 
State’s alternate plan for $11,000,000. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I do not 
understand that the West River Valley 
is covered. It seems to me that the 
West River Valley situation is spelled out 
from start to finish in the first part of 
the amendment. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, the words 
my colleague used are not the words 
upon which I rely for the claim that 
modifications hereafter made must be 
sent to us for consideration as a State. 
The provision to which I refer follows 
the language my colleague cited. I rely 
on the following provision: 

Any modification hereafter made of the 
comprehensive plan for the Connecticut 
River Basin in Vermont under authority 
of— 

I will not repeat the citation of the 
authority— 
shall not be carried out until after compli- 
ance with the provisions of paragraph (a) 
of section 1 of this act. 


Mr. AIKEN. However, the plans for 
the big dam at West River are not here- 
after to be made. They are already 
made. That is why I ask whether the 
West River Valley would be included in 
that category. 

Mr. AUSTIN. If we find that no 
agreement whatever, by way of modifica- 
tion or otherwise, can be made of the 
Vermont plan so that a system of dams 
in lieu of one dam can be constructed at 
a cost of not more than $11,000,000, such 
dams to produce flood control of 75 per- 
cent, then—and only then—we come to 
a consideration of the single dam. 

Mr. AIKEN. Does the Senator con- 
sider that if the Secretary of War deter- 
mines that the other dams cannot be 
built for $11,000,000, he will be author- 
ized to revert to the single dam? I un- 
derstand that is the interpretation of 
the Senator from Massachusetts, 

Mr. AUSTIN, Oh, no. He cannot 
revert to that until we have agreed to 
disagree. If we agree that we cannot 
construct the Vermont plan, or any mod- 
ification of it, for $11,000,000, then, of 
course, we revert to the Williamsville 


Mr. AIKEN. Then we revert to the 
single dam. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Yes; then we revert to 
the single dam. 

Mr. AIKEN. If prices increase dur- 
ing the next 3 or 4 years, so that the 
series of dams would cost $11,500,000 or 
$12,000,000, and if the Secretary of War 
so determined, then he would be author- 
ized to construct the one big dam at 
Williamsville, the cost of which might 
have increased in the meantime to $15,- 
000,000. 

Mr. AUSTIN. He would not be au- 
thorized to do that until we had op- 
portunity to make an effort to agree 
upon a modification of the Vermont plan 
which would conform to this proviso. 

It is all within our power. Every step 
is within the scope of our agreement. No 
cloud should be thrown on that interpre- 
tation of the amendment. I think the 
amendment is very clear in all its pro- 
visions, 
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Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. AUSTIN. I yield. 

Mr. WEEKS. I think the last state- 
ment made by the distinguished senior 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. AUSTIN] 
clarifies the problem, when he said that 
the single dam can be built only if in the 
final analysis it is determined that no 
series of 8, or 9, or 10 dams can be 
erected. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Or six or five. 

Mr. WEEKS. Or six or five dams 
within the projected $11,000,000 cost 
providing the 75 percent flood protec- 
tion. Only if in the final analysis a 
solution cannot be reached, then, as the 
senior Senator from Vermont has said, 
do we revert to the single dam. 

Mr. AUSTIN. That is a very clear 
statement. 

Mr. AIKEN. The final analysis comes 
when the Secretary of War says, “I can- 
not build those dams for $11,000,000.” 

In the meantime prices may have be- 
come inflated 25 or 30 percent. 

Mr. President, I have a letter from 
Colonel Goethals under date of Septem- 
ber 27, 1944, in which he states: 

The cost of a dam for flood control only 
at mile 8.3, which is the site of the Williams- 
ville Dam referred to in House Document No. 
724, Seventy-sixth Congress, third session, 
was estimated at $6,280,000 in that report. 


That was the report, I believe, which 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors 
considered, and it considered a cost of 
$6,280,000. 

But Colonel Goethals further states in 
his letter: 

Under present economic conditions, it is 
expected that the structure proposed in that 
report would cost $8,400,000. 


There is an increase of approximately 
32 or 33 percent. 

If the Army engineers or the State 
engineers have estimated that the alter- 
nate plan would cost $9,000,000, and if 
subsequently they find that the cost of 
materials and labor has increased 30 
percent, the total cost will be far in ex- 
cess of the $11,000,000 limit. Under such 
conditions the Army engineers could not 
agree with the State that the series of 
dams could be built for $11,000,000. 
Then would they not be authorized to 
go ahead with the construction of the 
big dam which had been authorized in 
the first place? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, we pro- 
vided for a factual condition, namely, a 
$11,000,000 limitation of cost and the 
provision of a minimum protection of 
75 percent. That agreement—and it 
was an agreement—was made on the 
basis of information afforded by our 
own engineer and acquiesced in by the 
Army engineers’ representatives here. 
We could do nothing else except take 
their figures on that matter. We as- 
sumed that to be the fact which would be 
our guide in connection with this legis- 
lation. 

If they had said $15,000,000, we would 
not have agreed to anything else, of 
course, 

Now we have all agreed to it, and we 
have assumed that fact. We have gone 
ahead and enacted this legislation with 
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that fact ahead of us. It has to be a 
fact, not a whimsey, not an arbitrary 
ruling. This legislation can not be di- 
verted or frustrated by having someone 
arbitrarily say, “You have made the 
agreement now, and it will cost more 
than $11,000,000.” 

That is not the spirit of this bill. It is 
not the provision of the bill. We expect 
that such a distinguished officer of the 
United States as the Secretary of War 
will deal honestly, and that he will give 
us, in advance of any agreement between 
his representative and us, the informa- 
tion whether the design we are nego- 
tiating is within the proviso or without 
it. We will not agree unless he does, 
His engineers will not agree unless he 
does. Only in the event that it is im- 
possible to construct the series of dams 
will the single dam be constructed. 

Mr. AIKEN. If the Secretary of War 
determines that the project cannot be 
built for $11,000,000, what recourse will 
Vermont have? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Vermont will have no 
recourse under the law except to hold 
the Federal Government to the terms of 
the amendment, which would be that in 
constructing the single dam the flood- 
control type of dam would be used. 

That is all there is. 

Mr. AIKEN. What is the difference 
between a flood-control type of dam, as 
the Senator defined it the other day, and 
a storage type of dam? In my original 
amendment I had the words “detention” 
or “retention,” a type of dam such as 
may be found in Ohio, and which has 
an opening in it so that the water cannot 
be held back indefinitely. 

Mr. AUSTIN. That was explained to 
me by the Army engineers as being the 
difference between a dam with a fixed 
opening and one with several openings 
which could be closed during the peak 
of a flood when it is necessary to com- 
pletely shut off the water for short 
periods. 

Mr. AIKEN. With that type of dam in 
the valley would it not be possible to hold 
back the water all summer? 

Mr. AUSTIN. No; I think not. I be- 
lieve that would be a violation of the law. 

Mr. AIKEN. It would be a violation 
of the intent of the law. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Certainly. 

Mr. AIKEN. Tagree with the Senator. 

Mr. AUSTIN. What does this mean? 
Has my colleague departed from the 
agreement which he made? 

Mr. AIKEN. I certainly did not inter- 
pret the agreement as permitting the 
construction of. a big dam on the West 
River. 

Mr. AUSTIN. How did the Senator 
interpret the following language: 

Nothing in this act or in any previous 
authorization shall be construed to authorize 
the construction of a dam, other than a 
flood control type dam, on the main stream 
of the West River in the towns of Dummer- 
ston or Newfane in the State of Vermont. 


Mr. AIKEN. That is a part of the 
amendment which I wrote, and which 
the Senator incorporated, and I had the 
word “detention” or “retention” in the 
language, referring to the type of dam 
which would have a perpetual opening in 
it so that it could not be used to flood the 
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valley indefinitely. When the Senator 
added the remainder of the language, 
and we authorized and directed the 
Secretary of War to construct a series of 
dams in accordance with the Vermont 
alternative plan, it appeared to me, as a 
layman, that Vermont was secure against 
the construction of a big dam which 
would destroy the valley, whether the 
dam was for retention, detention, flood 
control, power, or storage. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, I find it 
not very helpful to review what occurred 
before the amendment was agreed to, 
My colleague asked the question when 
the bill and the amendment were before 
the Senate for consideration. I do not 
think he should be confused at this mo- 
ment as to the difference between a flocd- 
control dam and a retention or detention 
type of dam. If he is, he has no one to 
blame but himself. We discussed the 
matter in advance and the Senate acted 
upon the amendment after discussion 
was had, I do not understand what is 
sought to be done now. 

Mr. ATKEN. I am seeking to protect 
the State of Vermont. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Perhaps I am not. It 
seems the insinuation is that I am not. 

Mr. AIKEN. There is no insinuation. 
I had hoped the Senator would say what 
I have said. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, I have 
nothing further to say than this: After 
a great deal of discussion this amend- 
ment in its present terms, without the 
words which are found in line 17 relat- 
ing to the proviso governing the cost and 
the question of flood control, namely, 
that the Secretary of War determines 
that the cost is so much, and the amount 
of flood control is so much, was agreed 
to by the Senate. The change in phrase- 
ology does only what the Senator from 
Massachusetts and the Senator from 
Connecticut have said it would do. It 
designates the person who will find the 
fact; and he will find it before we con- 
clude our negotiations relating to the 
number and types of dams which are in 
the Vermont plan. So far as Vermont 
is concerned, I leave it to the Senate 
whether we are protecting Vermont in 
this respect. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I wish to 
ask my colleague a question. I am not 
impatient when I ask whether he is sat- 
isfied that this amendment completely 
protects the State of Vermont and insures 
the people of the West River Valley 
egainst being flooded out. That is all 
I want to be sure of. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, in my 
opinion, this is the best legislation that 


we could obtain which would accommo- - 


date the two purposes to which reference 
has been made, namely, 75 percent of the 
flood control of the single dam, and the 
construction of several smaller dams 
which would do less damage to the val- 
ley, within the limit of $11,000,000. I 
believe the legislation is clear on that 
point. I believe it is an excellent piece 
of legislation in principle, and in its 
specific provisions. I sincerely expect 
the Federal Government to carry out the 
spirit of the law. So far as Vermont is 
concerned, I may say that I talked with 
a representative of the Vermont State 
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Water Conservation Board today, and I 
can announce that the board has no in- 
tention of causing delay which might re- 
sult in increased cost. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I try not 
to become impatient with anyone, but 
once in a while I backslide. I did not ask 
any questions of my colleague in an im- 
patient frame of mind. I want the valley 
in Vermont to be protected. It is a valley 
which means more to me than any other 
valley in the United States. I told the 
people of that valley that I would do the 
best I could to protect them. We have 
had to fight for protection for 15 or 20 
years. At one time the utility companies 
wanted control of it, then the Federal 
Government tried to get it from us, and 
then the utility companies came again 
and wanted it. When I saw the amend- 
ment in the bill as originally written, au- 
thorizing a great dam to be constructed 
on the West River, and then the amend- 
ment which was put in by the Commit- 
tee on Commerce, and when I saw the 
amendment which would have prohibited 
the generating of power on any of those 
dams in the State of Vermont, it meant 
just one thing to me, namely, that our 
valleys were to be taken by the Federal 
Government, that great dams were to be 
constructed with Federal funds, and that 
no power could be generated there for 
the benefit of the State or the people who 
live there, but that the dams could be 
used only as storage reservoirs for the 
benefit of private utility companies far- 
ther down the river. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
EasTLanp in the chair). Does the Sena- 
tor from Vermont yield to the Senator 
from Massachusetts? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. WEEKS. Let me point out to the 
junior Senator from Vermont that the 
language of the amendment agreed to by 
the conference committee has not 
changed in any degree whatsoever the 
language of the amendment adopted by 
the Senate. I should like fo read from 
the Recorp what the junior Senator from 
Vermont said at the time of the adoption 
of the amendment. : 

Mr. AIKEN. I do not disagree with 
the Senator from Massachusetts as to 
the wording of the amendment, but I 
will say that certainly I myself never at 
any time—and I interpreted it as a lay- 
man, of course; I admit I am a layman, 
I am not a lawyer—interpreted it to 
mean that a large dam which would 
destroy the West River Valley was au- 
thorized under any circumstances. If 
the series of small dams costing a maxi- 
mum of $11,000,000 could not be built for 
$11,000,000, I do not see why the Con- 
gress could not appropriate $2,000,030 
more, why the Army engineers could not 
come back for more, just as they do in 
the case of other dams. I do not under- 
stand why anyone should even insist that 
we would have to modify the plan or 
change the plan to permit the destruc- 
tion of this valley. It is one of the most 
beautiful valleys in the world. I dare say 
the Senator has driven through the 
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valley, and if he has he will agree with 
me. 

Mr. WEEKS. Will the Senator yield 
to allow me to read from the RECORD? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. WEEKS. Just prior to the adop- 
tion of the amendment, and after we had 
worked hard to perfect an amendment 
which would be satisfactory to all parties 
concerned, the junior Senator from Ver- 
mont said: 

We have, and, I think, rightfully, insisted 
that such protection be afforded with a mini- 
mum of damage to our State. 

It seems to me that the agreement reached 
here this afternoon attains that end, and 
that the program can go forward providing 
for the protection of the people of Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut, while at the same 
time depriving Vermont of as little of her 
resources as possible. 


Mr. President, I do not think the sit- 
uation is any different today, at this 
moment, from what it was when the 
junior Senator from Vermont made that 
statement. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, did the 
Senator from Massachusetts understand 
when the amendment was agreed to that 
if the Secretary of War determined these 
dams could not be built for $11,000,000, 
he could revert to the one great storage 
dam in the West River Valley? Call it 
any name one may care to, that is what 
it would be. It might as well be a stor- 
age dam as to destroy those villages and 
ravage the countryside. I would just 
as soon see water there as mud. 

Mr. WEEKS. I can only say what I 
said before and what the senior Senator 
from Vermont has said, that if in ‘the 
final analysis nothing can be done 
through the medium of a group of 
smaller dams—and we asked only 75 per- 
cent of the protection—then we do re- 
vert, but the engineers of the State of 
Vermont and the Army engineers will 
be in constant communication on this 
project. If they fall short by a small 
amount, Congress can always remedy 
that situation. I do not think there is 
anything the Senator from Vermont 
need be afraid of. 

Mr, AIKEN. Does the Senator from 
Massachusetts think the Congress would 
remedy the situation if the cost amount- 
ed to $12,000,000? 

Mr. WEEKS. No one wants to do Ver- 
mont irreparable damage in any degree. 

Mr. AIKEN. I know that was not quite 
a fair question. If the Senator knew 
what this valley means to me, he would 
know why I feel the way I do about it. 

As I stated, Mr. President, if we have 
great dams built across our valleys, and 
they are used for storage of water to 
maintain the flow of the Connecticut, the 
principal beneficiaries, of course, will be 
the private utility companies down the 
river. I have a list of them here on the 
whole Connecticut River system. 

Beginning at the upper end there are 
two small dams, Lyman Falls and Ca- 
naan, one with an installed kilowatt ca- 
pacity of 1,200, and the other with an in- 
stalled kilowatt capacity of 1,100. 

The one at Lyman Falls in 1943 gener- 
ated 6,847,000 kilowatt-hours of electric- 
ity, and the one at Canaan 5,847,000. 
Those are small dams, owned by the Pub- 
lic Service Co. of New Hampshire, 
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Then as we go down the river, we come 
to the larger ones, first the one at Wilder, 
owned by the Bellows Falls Hydroelectric 
Corporation. That has a capacity of 
5,220 kilowatts, and in 1943 generated 
33,192,000 kilowatt-hours. It is contem- 
plated by the utility company which 
owns that dam to increase the output 
about five times. 

Then there is a dam at Bellows Falls, 
a still larger one, which last year gen- 
erated 265,908,000 kilowatt-hours of 
electricity. Those dams are owned by 
the Bellows Falls Hydroelectric Corpo- 
ration, a subsidiary of the New England 
power group. 

Then there are the Comerford Dam, 
the Vernon Dam, and the Melndoes 
Dam, which last year generated over 
500,000,000 kilowatt-hours of electricity. 
They are owned by the Connecticut River 
Power Co., another subsidiary of the New 
England power group. 

Then there is the Western Massachu- 
setts Electric Co., which owns two dams, 
the Cabot Dam, and the Turners Falls 
No. 1 Dam, which together generated 
about 300,000,000 kilowatt-hours of 
electricity last year. 

The city of Holyoke has a small 
municipal plant, which gnerated 12,- 
301,000 kilowatt-hours of electricity last 
year. 

The Holyoke Water Power Co.—and I 
do not know to what group, if any, it 
belongs—has two plants on the Con- 
necticut River generating 49,000,000 kilo- 
watt-hours and 20,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours, respectively. 

With the exception of the dam owned 
by the city of Holyoke, these dams are 
owned by private utilities. 

I do not object to the private utilities 
getting an increased flow of water on 
the Connecticut River, but I do object 
to any attempt on the part of anyone to 
prevent the generating of power from 
our small dams up in Vermont. 

As I have said, I have told the people 
of the West River Valley that I would 
fight just as long as I could to save that 
valley for them. I say again that when 
this amendment was agreed to, I 
could not interpret it as it has since been 
interpreted. I suppose it is because I 
have a layman’s mind. I thought we 
were prohibiting the construction of a 
great dam on the West River. It seems, 
however, that as it is interpreted now we 
have prohibited it only under certain 
conditions. 

As I have said, the War Department 
has already estimated that the dam at 
Williamsville will cost in excess of 30 
percent more than the estimate they had 
last spring, and it seems reasonable to 
believe that the smaller dams might also 
increase in cost. With the cost of labor 
going up, and the cost of materials likely 
to rise, I cannot understand why there 
is a limitation put on this cost. The 
Senate certainly thought it was author- 
izing a series of smaller dams for this 
valley, this valley which is desirable as a 
place in which to live, a place in which 
to build homes, as a great many people 
from outside the State have done during 
the last few years. It is a fairly good 
agricultural valley. 
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Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Does the Senator 
want us to defeat the conference report? 

Mr, AIKEN. I should like to have the 


conferees agree. 
That is not the 


Mr. CONNALLY. 
question. 

Mr. AIKEN. 1 understand that. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The question is, 
Shall we agree to the conference report? 
Does the Senator want us to reject the 
conference report? 

Mr. AIKEN. I know I cannot have 
the conference report rejected. 

Mr. CONNALLY. 1am merely asking 
what the Senator’s purpose is. 

Mr. AIKEN, This matter should be 
cleared up. The Senators from Vermont 
were very much pleased when the Senate 
adopted the amendment. They thought 
they had achieved protection for the West 
River Valley. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Will the Senator 
yield further? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator says he 
knows he cannot defeat the conference 
report. If he cannot, what is the use of 
attempting to kill the report? We must 
either adopt the report or kill the report. 

Mr. AIKEN. I am not trying to kill 
it. I want Senators to know what they 
are doing to that valley. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I do not know any- 
thing in the world about the valley except 
that it is a beautiful valley. I have driven 
up and down the valley. The scenery is 
wonderful. But how that has anything 
to do with the conference report I do not 
know. 

Mr. AIKEN. I realize I cannot kill the 
conference report, but I want to make it 
clear that I never in the world placed the 
interpretation on the amendment which 
has been put upon it since it went to con- 
ference. If any such interpretation was 
put upon it before, I was not aware of it. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I do not 
want to kill the conference report, but I 
do want the Senator from Vermont to 
make his position clear. He is not kill- 
ing any time at all. I want him to take 
all the time he needs to present his case. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, so I say 
that I hope the State and the Army en- 
gineers will agree that this protection 
can be afforded by the smaller dams, and 
be kept within the $11,000,000. I know 
it is too late to change the amendment 
now, but I will say that if any attempt is 
made to take from Vermont her re- 
sources or to destroy her valleys without 
giving back any compensation whatso- 
ever, I shall fight every such attempt as 
strongly as I can. 

It is almost beyond my understanding, 
Mr, President, that without hesitation 
we struck out a dam in North Carolina. 
Without any hesitation the Senate struck 
out a dam which the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Battery] wanted eliminated 
from the bill. There were no conditions 
about that except that a resurvey could 
be made. We struck out a dam in West 
Virginia without any question. We 
struck out one in Indiana, as I recall, 
without qualifications. Yet there is ob- 
jection to striking out unequivocally the 
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one dam in Vermont which would do a 
tremendous amount of harm to my State. 
I know that I cannot kill the amendment 
now. I have nothing more to say, but I 
sincerely hope that the big dam which 
would destroy my valley, never will be 
built. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the conference 
report on House bill 4485. 

The report was agreed to. 


ESTATE OF CHARLES NOAH SHIPP, 
DECEASED 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, on the 22d 
day of June the Senate passed Senate 
bill 1464, which had been introduced by 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEVYI, authorizing 
the appropriation of $7,500 for the relief 
of the estate of one Charles Noah Shipp, 
deceased. When that bill went to the 
House of Representatives, instead of the ` 
House acting on the Senate bill, which 
had been passed last June, it passed a 
House bill identical with the Senate bill, 
except that the House bill prevides dam- 
ages in the amount of $5,361 instead of 
$7,500. 

I ask that the House bill be laid be- 
fore the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate a bill (H. R. 3791) for 
the relief uf the estate of Charles Ncah 
Shipp, deceased, which was read twice 
by its title. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask for the 
present consideration of the House bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the bill (H. 
R. 3791) was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. HILL. I move that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of execu- 
tive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. McCARRAN, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

Henry A. Schweinhaut, of Maryland, to be 
an associate justice of the District Court of 
the United States for the District of Colum- 
bia, vice Oscar R. Luhring, deceased. 

By Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads: 

Sundry postmasters. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
KeELLAR in the chair). If there be no 
further reports of committees, the clerk 
will state the nominations on the Calen- 
dar. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Mrs. Grace Gavin Lewis, to be 
register of the land office, The Dalles, 
Oreg. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 


POSTMASTERS 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations of postmasters. 
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Mr. HILL. I ask that the nominations 
of postmasters be confirmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations are confirmed 


en bloc. 
THE NAVY 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Navy. 

Mr. HILL. I ask that the nominations 
in the Navy be confirmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations are confirmed 
en bloc. 

That completes the Executive Calen- 
dar. 

Mr. HILL. I ask that the President be 
notified forthwith of all nominations this 
day confirmed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 

‘objection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. WHITE. As in legislative session, 
may I inquire of the distinguished acting 
majority leader whether he can tell us 
what will be before the Senate tomorrow? 

Mr. HILL. I will say to the distin- 
guished Senator from Maine that the 
crop-insurance bill will be the pending 
business when the Senate reconvenes to- 
morrow. As soon as we can dispose of 
that bill, I shall ask unanimous consent 
that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of unobjected-to bills on the calen- 
dar, beginning at the point where we 
left off at the last call of the calendar. 

Mr. WHITE. I thank the Senator. 


RECESS 


Mr. HILL. As in legislative session, I 
move that the Senate take a recess until 
12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o’clock and 57 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Wednes- 
day, December 13, 1944, at 12 o’clock 
meridian, 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate December 12 (legislative day 
of November 21), 1944: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
REGISTER OF THE LAND OFFICE 

Mrs. Grace Gavin Lewis to be register of 

the land office at The Dalles, Oreg. 
In THE Navy 

TO BE VICE ADMIRALS IN THE NAVY, FOR TEM- 
PORARY SERVICE, TO RANK FROM THE DATES 
INDICATED 
Samuel M. Robinson, from January 81, 

1942. 

Willis A. Lee, Jr., from March 21, 1944. 

Theodore S. Wilkinson, from August 12, 
1944. : 

TO BE REAR ADMIRALS IN THE NAVY, FOR TEM- 
PORARY SERVICE, TO RANK FROM THE DATES 
INDICATED 
Ralph S. Riggs, from June 16, 1943. 

Ralph E, Jennings, from September 5, 1943. 


TO BE A COMMODORE IN THE NAVY, FOR TEM- 
PORARY SERVICE 
Bernard L. Austin, to continue while sery- 
ing as Assistant Chief of Staff to the Com- 
mander in Chief, United States Pacific Fleet 
and Pacific Ocean areas. 


TO BE PLACED ON THE RETIRED LIST, WITH RANK 
OF VICE ADMIRAL 


Rear Admiral Wilson Brown, when retired 
on December 1, 1944. 
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POSTMASTERS 
ILLINOIS 


Emma L. Marinko, Alhambra, 
Clarence J, Hendron, Clifton. 

Hugh Thompson, Dwight. 

Ralph O. Johns, Madison. 

William Herman Truebe, Pocahontas. 
Carroll E. Taylor, Shipman. 


LOUISIANA 
Mollie E. Walther, Gibson. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Arthur K. Bates, Danvers. 


MISSISSIPPI 
Norma B. Johnston, Enid. 


NEW YORK 

Mable G. Evans, Branchport. 
Agnes C. VanDemark, Brooktondale. 
Leo F, Sellers, Burke. 

Hildege N. Cataracte, Cadyville, 
Francis McDonald, Carle Place. 
Hollis F. Stowell, Cassadaga. 
Anna V. Herron, Centereach. 
Thomas E. Havens, Center Moriches. 
Vivian E. Shaw, Chafee. 

Elmer B. Weston, Chemung. 

Alfred C. Brondstatter, Cold Brook. 
Ruth Babcock Henry, Congers. 
Nellie S. Andrews, Conklin. 

Anna H. Callahan, Constable, 

Carl F. Seibel, Durhamville. 

Emil Peter Luc, East Williston. 
Milo J. Delong, Ellenburg Center. 
Mary A. Murphy, Forestport. 
John A, Bush, Hartwick. 

Pauline Trainor, Heuvelton, 
Frances A. Kinney, Locke. 

Frank H. Tymeson, Maine, 
Ragnhild O. Chester, Mastic Beach, 
Edward Phillips, Middleport. 
Harry B. Ecker, Mount Tremper, 
Francis T. Callan, Mumford. 
Mamie C. Foley, Ontario Center, 
Helen W. Aumick, Pine City. 
George A. Lortscher, Pittsford. 
Eunice H. Raynor, Quogue. 

Alice M. Smith, Richford. 

Alice E. Colburn, Rose. 

William E. Worcester, Rotterdam Junction. 
W. Paul Blancher, South Lansing. 
Helen M. Cronk, Staatsburg. 
Joseph F. Marshall, Waterloo, 
Lula E. Joyce, West Hurley. 

Louise Knapp, Wolcott. 


OKLAHOMA 
Sloan S. Stringer, Ochelata, 
Paul R. Fulfs, Randlett, 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Laurence A. Gossman, North Girard. 


TENNESSEE 
Paul E. Sams, Erwin. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, December 12, 1944 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon, and 
was called to order by the Speaker. 

Rev. Bernard Braskamp, D. D., pastor 
of Gunton Temple Memorial Presby- 
terian Church, Washington, D. C., offered 
the following prayer: 


Most merciful and gracious God, we 
have been privileged to enter upon a new 
day filled with many blessings and 
ladened with tasks and responsibilities 
which challenge the consecration of our 
noblest manhood and womanhood, May 
there never be an hour when we shall 
be recreant to any duty or turn away 
cowardly from any difficulty. 
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Grant that in our need of guidance and 
strength we may avail ourselves humbly 
and confidently of those resources which 
Thou hast placed at our disposal. May 
we be inspired to think clearly and to 
act courageously in achieving the glori- 
ous victory of those ideals and principles 
of justice and righteousness which Thou 
hast ordained. 

We pray that our President, our Speak- 
er, and all the chosen Representatives of 
our beloved country may be the honored 
instruments of the Lord whereby the 
spirit of good will and brotherhood shall 
be mediated to the heart of humanity. 
Help us to pray and labor more fervently 
for that blessed time when men every- 
where shall dwell together in the fellow- 
ship and friendship of the Prince of 
Peace. 

Hear us in the name of the Christ our 
Saviour. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Frazier, its legislative clerk, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment bills of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 


H. R. 1033. An act to suspend the effective- 
ness during the existing national emergency 
of the tariff duty on coconuts; and 

H. R. 5408. An act to amend the Mustering- 
out Payment Act of 1944, to provide a method 
for accomplishing certain mustering-out pay- 
ments on behalf of mentally disabled veterans, 
and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed a bill of the following 
title, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

S. 1159. An act creating the City of Clinton 
Bridge Commission ^nd authorizing said com- 
mission and its successors to acquire by pur- 
chase or condemnation and to construct 
maintain, and operate a bridge or bridges 
across the Mississippi River at or near Clin- 
ton, Iowa, and at or near Fulton, Ill. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendments of the 
House to a bill of the Senate of the follow- 
ing title: 

S. 2019. An act to establish the grade of 
Fleet Admiral of the United States Navy, and 
for other purposes. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include there- 
in an address delivered by the Honorable 
Manley O. Hudson on the international 
law of the future. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ver- 
mont? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that at the conclusion 
of the address of the gentlewoman from 
Ohio (Mrs. Botton] this afternoon I may 
be permitted to address the House for 10 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ver- 
mont? 

There was no objection. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my own remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recor and to in- 
clude therein an article by Lester Allen 
which appeared in the Boston Post last 
Sunday. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, ~ ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include a 
poem. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ne- 
vada? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in three instances in the Recorp 
and to include an article from the Dallas 
News, the East Texas Chamber of Com- 
merce Journal, and a letter from General 
Hines. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. J Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include several 
editorials. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama? 

There was no objection. 

Miss STANLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp in two instances; 
i one to include an editorial concerning 
former Secretary of State Cordell Hull 
and in the other a statement on the 
Postal Service employees’ increase in 
salary. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include a letter 
showing the plight of the farmer and the 
need of work clothing and gloves. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Kan- 
sas? 

There was no objection. 

THE LATE CHARLES D. MILLARD 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from New York IMr. 
REED]. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
it is with a feeling of profound sorrow 
that I have just learned of the tragic 
death of a former Member of this House, 
the Honorable Charles D. Millard, Re- 
publican, of Tarrytown, Westchester 
County, N. Y., who served in the Seventy- 
second, Seventy-third, Seventy-fourth, 
and Seventy-fifth Congresses from the 
Twenty-fifth Congressional District of 
New York. Those of us who have been 
here for some years remember Charlie 
D. Millard as one of the most popular 
men in this House. I can almost see him 
now, for he invariably sat right here 
in the front row, and he made it his busi- 
ness to see that the House was in order. 
If the House was ever out of order, he 
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made the point of order to see that it was 
in order. He rendered a fine service to 
his district, and was afterward honored 
by his people as surrogate of Westchester 
County. He had been retired from his 
judicial position because of having 
reached the age limit. He served in Con- 
gress with distinction. I sympathize 
deeply with his lovely and cultured 
daughter who survives him. 

Charles D. Millard was born in Tarry- 
town, N. Y., in the congressional dis- 
trict which he represented; ducated at 
Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass.; Brown 
University, Providence, R. I.; New York 
Law School, New York City; admitted to 
the bar on May 2, 1898, and practiced 
law from that time in New York City and 
Westchester County, N. Y.; was president 
of Westchester County Bar Association, 
1927-28; member of the Westchester 
County Board of Supervisors since 1907 
and chairman of that board, 1916-17 and 
1927-28; for 23 years supervisor of the 
town of Greenburgh; Republican State 
committeeman from the fourth assembly 
district of Westchester County. 

Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Speaker, the sud- 
den death yesterday of the Honorable 
Charles D. Millard, of Tarrytown, N. Y., 
who represented the Twenty-fifth Con- 
gressional District of New York, which 
has just been announced, brings a feel- 
ing of sadness to me and to his many 
friends still serving here. 

Charlie Millard was born in Tarry- 
town, N. Y., December 1, 1873. He was 
educated at Phillips Academy, Andover, 
Mass., and graduated from Brown Uni- 
versity in 1895. A member of the uni- 
versity football team, Charlie Millard 
was named All-America halfback in his 
senior year. He was also a member of 
the Brown baseball team and its cap- 
tain. Upon his graduation from New 
York Law School in 1898 he was admit- 
ted to practice the same year. 

Mr. Millard began his long political 
career when he was elected town clerk 
of Greenburgh in 1889 and remained in 
that post until 1907 at which time he was 
elected supervisor of the town of Green- 
burgh, serving continuously for 23 years. 
He was twice elected chairman of the 
board of supervisors. Mr. Millard was 
also a past president of the Westchester 
County Bar Association. ` = 

A lifelong Republican, Charlie Millard 
was one of the most popular political 
figures in Westchester County. 

Mr. Millard was elected to the Con- 
gress, representing the present Twenty- 
fifth Congressional District of New York, 
in 1931 and served until 1937 when he 
resigned to accept the nomination as 
surrogate of Westchester County to 
which office he was elected in the fall 
of that year and served a full term of 6 
years, retiring on December 31, 1943, 
when he reached the statutory retire- 
ment age. 

COMBAT PAY 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 
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Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
Mr. Speaker, I am glad to note by the 
press that General Eisenhower has rec- 
ommended that the Medical Corps be 
given the combat increase in pay. I 
took the matter up with the chairman 
of the Committee on Military Affairs 
when I came back from Europe and also 
with the War Department. The War 
Department has not recommended it as 
yet. General Eisenhower's recommen- 
dation should be agreed to. The Medi- 
cal Corps is unarmed, unable to defend 
itself, and should be given the in- 
crease in pay in combat areas. The 
stretcher bearers go out unarmed, up 
mountain trails, under fire, on the fields 
of battle to care for and carry out the 
wounded, totally unprotected, and many 
of them are wounded and some lose their 
lives in saving others. The nurses and 
doctors and other personnel of the Medi- 
cal Corps are very near the actual firing 
line and are in constant danger. It is 
truly a brave corps. 


AMERICAN RED CROSS 


Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, in 
April 1942, the President requested of 
Congress a bill to protect the name and 
emblem of the American Red Cross, to 
stop its commercial exploitation, and to 
implement the international Red Cross 
treaty. It was urgei by the State, War, 
Navy, and Justice Departments, by the 
Army and Navy as needed in the war ef- 
fort, by the staff and volunteer member- 
ship of the Red Cross. It was opposed by 
the half dozen companies who commer- 
cialize the name and emblem of the Red 
Cross. 

The bill came out of committee so late 
in 1942 that it died on the Union Calen- 
dar in the Seventy-seventh Congress. I 
wish to report that the same thing is now 
happening in the Seventy-eighth Con- 
gress. The Red Cross bill, which this 
time originated in the Senate, has been 
in our committee since April. A substi- 
tute came out of our committee this 
week, which gives commercial imitators 
more protection than the present law. 
The American Red cress is opposed to 
this substitute bill. The bill will prob- 
ably die on the calendar. In the mean- 
time, except for the Réd Cross Shoe Co. 
in Ohio, which has patriotically changed 
its trade-mark to Gold Cross during the 
war, the other commercial users are con- 
tinuing to cash in on their alleged vested 
rights to confuse the public and to com- 
mercialize this sacred international em- 
blem of mercy—the Red Cross. 


NATIONAL MEMORIAL STADIUM, 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the joint resolution 
(S. J. Res, 155) establishing a commis- 
sion to select a site and design for a na- 
tional memoria] stadium to be erected in 
the District of Columbia. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint 
resolution, 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Re- 
serving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
I understand the committee has reported 
the resolution favorably and has also 
made a change in it so that the commis- 
sion would have the right to recommend 
the site. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Yes. The distin- 
guished minority leader is correct. His 
cbjection yesterday afternoon during the 
previous consideration of this measure 
was met by the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia at a special session 
today. We reported the joint resolu- 
tion unanimously with the suggested 
change calling for a recommendation of 
the site rather than the actual selection. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
withdraw my reservation of objection, 
Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the joint resolution, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That there is hereby estab- 
lished a commission to be composed of three 
Members of the Senate to be appointed by 
the President of the Senate, three Members 
of the House of Representatives to be ap- 
pointed by the Speaker of the House, and 
three persons to be appointed by the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia. Such 
commission is authorized and directed (1) 
to consider and select a suitable site for an 
athletic field and stadium to be constructed 
in the District of Columbia as a permanent 
memorial to the men and women who gave 
their lives while serving as members of the 
armed forces of the United States during 
World War No. 1 and World War No. 2; (2) 
to procure such plans and designs and make 
such surveys and estimates of the cost 
thereof as it deems advisable; (3) to en- 
deavor particularly to formulate a method 
of financing the project on a self-liquidating 
basis; and (4) to make a report to the Con- 
gress, together with its recommendations, at 
the earliest practicable date. 

Src. 2. (a) The members of the commis- 
sion shall serve without compensation; but 
travel, subsistence, and other necessary ex- 
penses incurred by them in connection with 
the work of the commission may be paid 
from any funds available for expenditure by 
the commission. 

(b) The commission is authorized, within 
the limits of appropriations made therefor, 
to employ and fix the compensation of such 
officers, experts, and other employees as may 
be necessary to carry out its functions. 

Sec. 3. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums, not to exceed $25,- 
000, as may be necessary to carry out the pro- 
visions of this joint resolution. 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, I of- 
fer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. RANDOLPH: On 
page 1, line 9, strike cut “and select.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be 
read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A joint resolution establishing a com- 
mission to consider a site and design for 
a national memorial stadium to be 
erected in the District of Columbia.” 
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RED CROSS EMBLEM . 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, I lis- 
tened a moment ago to the observations 
of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Vorys] 
relative to the bill that is pending both 
in the House and Senate to prohibit in 
the future, with some modifications, the 
use of the heraldic emblem of the Red 
Cross. That matter is not quite so simple 
as it would appear. I do not understand, 
as a matter of fact, notwithstanding all 
the legalisms and the fine-spun court 
decisions, why the United States Govern- 
ment should undertake to say to a man 
who has used that emblem for 75 years 
that as of a given day such use must 
end. I see no harm to the Red Cross 
itself. I see, however, the Government 
stepping in constantly through the exer- 
cise of the sovereign power to deny 
people a usage that has been going on 
for a long time. 

There is a little cannery in Maryland; 
there is Johnson & Johnson, which makes 
bandages, gauze, and surgical apparatus; 
there is a shoe company in Ohio; there 
is a macaroni factory in Illinois where 
that emblem has been used continuously 
through three or four generations, for 
75 years; and others who have used the 
Red Cross as a commercial emblem and 
trade-mark; and suddenly and very 
abruptly the Government says, “On and 
after a given day you cannot use it.” 

Despite the legalisms, is there any- 
thing fair about that? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Rrecorp and 
include a column by Roger W. Babson. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. Wrrss asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
RECORD.) 

Mr. HARLESS of Arizona. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp and in- 


. clude a telegram from various citizens 


in Tucson, Ariz. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ari- 
zona? 

There was no objection. 


CALENDAR WEDNESDAY 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the busi- 
ness in order on tomorrow, Calendar 
Wednesday, be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 


marks in the Appendix of the RECORD 
by including therein an article by 
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Charles A. Merrill, from the Boston 
Sunday Globe. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


FEDERAL-AID HIGHWAY ACT, 1944 


Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. Mr. 
Speaker, I call up the conference report 
on the bill (S. 2105) to amend and sup- 
plement the Federal-Aid Road Act, ap- 
proved July 11, 1916, as amended and 
supplemented, to authorize appropria- 
tions for the post-war construction of 
highways and bridges, to eliminate haz- 
ards at railroad grade crossings, to pro- 
vide for the immediate preparation of 
plans, and for other purposes, and I ask 
unanimous consent that the statement 
be read in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 


_the request of the gentleman from Utah? 


There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement of the 
managers on the part of the House. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the House to the bill (S. 2105) 
to amend and supplement the Federal-Aid 
Road Act, approved July 11, 1916, as amended 
and supplemented, to authorize appropria- 
tions for the post-war construction of high- 
ways and bridges, to eliminate hazards at 
railroad-grade crossings, to provide for the 
immediate preparation of plans, and for 
other purposes, having met, after full and 
free conference, have agreed to recommend 
and do recommend to their respective Houses 
as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the House and 
agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to 
be inserted by the House amendment insert 
the following: 

“That, when used in this Act, unless the con- 
text indicates otherwise— 

“The term ‘construction’ means the super- 
vising, inspecting, actual building, and all 
expenses incidental to the construction or 
reconstruction of a highway, including locat- 
ing, surveying, and mapping, costs of rights- 
of-way, and elimination of hazards of rail- 
way-grade crossings. 

“The term ‘urban area’ means an, area 
including and adjacent to a municipality 
or other urban place, of five thousand or more, 
the population of such included municipality 
or other urban place to be determined by 
the latest available Federal census. The 
boundaries of urban areas, as defined herein, 
will be fixed by the State highway department 
of each State subject to the approval of the 
Public Roads Administration. 

“The term ‘rural areas’ means all areas of 
the State not included in ‘urban areas.’ 

“The term ‘secondary and feeder roads’ 
means roads in rural areas, including farm- 
to-market roads, rural-mail routes, and 
school-bus routes, and not on the Federal-aid 
system. 

“Sec, 2. For the purpose of carrying out 
the provisions of the Federal Highway Act, 
approved November 9, 1921, as amended and 
supplemented, there is hereby authorized to 
be appropriated the sum of $1,500,000,000 
to become available at the rate of $500,- 
000,000 a year for each of three successive 
post-war fiscal years: Provided, That of the 
sums authorized to be appropriated for the 
first of such fiscal years $100,000,000 may 
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be appropriated in accordance with the pro- 
visions of this Act to become available imme- 
diately upon apportionment of the authori- 
zation for said fiscal year for the making of 
surveys and plans and for construction: 
Provided further, That except for the sum 
appropriated pursuant to the preceding pro- 
viso, no part of the funds made available 
pursuant to this Act shall be used to pay 
costs incurred under any construction con- 
tract entered into by any State before the be- 
ginning of the first post-war fiscal year. The 
first post-war fiscal year shail be that fiscal 
year which ends on June 30th following the 
date proclaimed by the President as the ter- 
mination of the existing war emergency, or 
following the date specified in a concurrent 
resolution of the two Houses of Congress as 
the date of such termination, or following 
the date on which the Congress by a con- 
current resolution of the two Houses finds as 
a fact that the war emergency hereinbefore 
referred to has been relieved to an extent 
that will justify proceeding with the highway 
construction program provided for by this 
Act, whichever date is the earliest. The au- 
thorization for the first post-war fiscal year 
shall be apportioned among the States within 
thirty days from the passage of this Act. 
The authorization for the second post-war 
fiscal year shall be apportioned among the 
States within twelve months after the date 
of such termination or finding as above speci- 
fied, and the authorization for the third 
post-war fiscal year shall be apportioned 
among the States within twelve months 
after the apportionment of the authorization 
for the second post-war fiscal year. As soon 
as the funds for each of the post-war fiscal 
years have been apportioned, the Commis- 
sioner of Public Roads is authorized to enter 
into agreements with the State highway de- 
partments for the making of surveys and 
plans, the acquisition of rights-of-way, and 
- the post-war construction of projects. His 
approval of any such agreement shall be a 
contractual obligation of the Federal Gov- 
ernment for the payment of its pro rata share 
of the cost of construction: Provided, how- 
ever, That the Commissioner of Public Roads 
shall not, as a condition of approval of any 
project for Federal aid hereunder, require 
any State to acquire title to, or control of, 
any marginal land along the proposed high- 
way in addition to that reasonably neces- 
sary for road surfaces, median strips, gut- 
ters, ditches, and side slopes and sufficient 
width to provide service roads for adjacent 
property to permit safe access at controlled 
locations in order to expedite traffic, promote 
safety, and minimize roadside parking. 

“Sec. 3. The sum authorized in section 2 
for each year shall be available for expendi- 
tures as follows: 

“(a) $225,000,000 for projects on the Fed- 
eral-aid highway system. 

„b) $150,000,000 for projects on the prin- 
cipal secondary and feeder roads, including 
farm-to-market roads, rural free delivery mail 
and public-school bus routes, either outside 
of municipalities or inside of municipalities 
of less than five thousand population: Pro- 
vided, That these funds shall be expended on 
a system of such roads selected by the State 
highway departments in cooperation with the 
county supervisors, county commissioners, or 
other appropriate local road officials and the 
Commissioner of Public Roads; Provided fur- 
ther, That in any State having a population 
density of more than two hundred per square 
mile, as shown by the latest available Federal 
census, the said system may be selected by 
the State highway department with the ap- 
proval of the Commissioner of Public Roads 
without regard to included municipal bound- 
aries: Provided further, That any of such 
funds for secondary and feeder roads which 
are apportioned to a State in which all public 
roads and highways are under the control and 
supervision of the State highway department 
may, if the State highway department and 
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the Commissioner of Public Roads jointly 
agree that such funds are not needed for 
secondary and feeder roads, be expended for 
projects in such State on the Federal-aid 
highway system. 

“(c) $125,000,000 for projects on the Fed- 
eral-aid highway system in urban areas. 

“Sec. 4. After making the deductions for 
administration, research, and investigations 
as provided in section 21 of the Federal High- 
way Act of 1921, the sums authorized shall 
be apportioned as follows: 

“(a) The $225,000,000 per year available for 
projects on the Federal-aid highway system 
shall be apportioned among the States as 
provided in section 21 of the Federal High- 
way Act. 

“(b) The $150,000,000 per year available 
for projects on the secondary and feeder 
roads shall be apportioned among the States 
in the following manner: One-third in the 
ratio which the area of each State bears to the 
total area of all the States; one-third in the 
ratio which the rural population of each State 
bears to the total rural population of all the 
States, as shown by the Federal census of 
1940; and one-third in the ratio which the 
mileage of rural delivery and star routes in 
each State bears to the total mileage of rural 
delivery and star routes in all the States: 
Provided, That no State shall receive less 
than one-half of one per centum of each 
year’s allotment under subsection (a) and 
this subsection. 

“(c) The $125,000,000 per year available for 
projects on highways in urban areas shall 
be apportioned among the States in the ratio 
which the population in municipalities and 
other urban places, of five thousand or more, 
in each State bears to the total population in 
municipalities and other urban places, of five 
thousand or more, in all the States as shown 
by the latest available Federal census: Pro- 
vided, That Connecticut and Vermont towns 
shall be considered municipalities regardless 
of their incorporated status. 

“(d) Any sums apportioned to any State 
under the provisions of this section shall be 
available for expenditure in that State for one 
year after the close of the fiscal year for which 
such sums are authorized, and any amount 
so apportioned remaining unexpended at the 
end of such period shall lapse: Provided, 
That such funds shall be deemed to have 
been expended if covered by formal agreement 
with the Commissioner of Public Roads for 
the improvement of a specific project as pro- 
vided by this Act. 

“Seç. 5. (a) The Federal share payable on 
account of any project provided for by the 
funds made available under the foregoing 
provisions of this Act shall not exceed 50 
per centum of the construction cost thereof 
other than costs of rights-of-way, and as to 
costs of rights-of-way shall not exceed one- 
third of such costs: Provided, That in the 
case of any State containing unappropriated 
and unreserved public lands and nontaxable 
Indian lands, individual and tribal, exceed- 
ing 5 per centum of the total area of all 
lands therein the Federal share shall be in- 
creased in each of the three post-war years 
by a percentage of the remaining cost equal 
to the percentage that the area of all such 
lands in such State is of its total area: 
Provided further, That the entire construc- 
tion cost of projects for the elimination of 
hazards of railway-highway crossings, in- 
cluding the separation or protection of grades 
at crossings, the reconstruction of existing 
railroad grade crossing structures, and the 
relocation of highways to eliminate grade 
crossings, may be paid from Federal funds, 
except that not more than 50 per centum of 
the right-of-way and property damage costs 
paid from public funds, on any such project, 
may be paid from Federal funds: Provided 
further, That not more than 10 per centum 
of the sums apportioned to any State under 
the terms of this Act for each of such post- 
war fiscal years shall be used for such rail- 
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way-highway projects, to be expended in ac- 
cordance with the Federal Highway Act, ns 
amended and supplemented, and the pro- 
visions of this section. 

“(b) Any railway involved in any project 
for the elimination of hazards of railway- 
highway crossings paid for in whole or in 
part from funds made available under this 
Act, shall be liable to the United States for a 
sum bearing the same ratio to the net benefit 
received by such railway from such project 
that the Federal funds expended on such 
project bear to the total cost of such project. 
For the purposes of this subsection, the net 
benefit received by a railway from any such 
project shall be deemed to be the amount 
by which the reasonable value of the total 
benefits received by it from such project ex- 
ceeds the amount paid by it (including the 
reasonable value of any property rights con- 
tributed by it) toward the cost of such proj- 
ect; and in no case shall the total benefits 
to any railway or rallways be deemed to have 
a reasonable value in excess of 10 per centum 
of the cost of any such project. The liability 
of any railway to the United States with 
respect to any such project may be discharged 
by paying to the United States, within six 
months after the completion of such project, 
such amount as the Commissioner of Public 
Roads determines to be the amount of such 
liability. Any such determination of the 
Commissioner shall be made on the basis of 
recommendations made to him by the State 
highway department and on the basis of 
such other information and investigation, if 
any, as the Commissioner deems necessary or 
proper. If any such railway has failed so to 
discharge its liability to the United States 
with respect to any project within six months 
after the completion thereof, the Commis- 
sioner of Public Roads shall request the At- 
torney General to institute proceedings 
against such railroad for the recovery of the 
amount for which it is liable under this sub- 
section. The Attorney General is authorized 
to bring such proceedings on behalf of the 
United States in the appropriate district 
court of the United States, and the United 
States shall be entitled in such proceedings 
to recover such sums as it is considered and 
adjudged by the court that such railway 
is liable for in the premises. Any amounts 
paid to or recovered by the United States 
under this subsection shall be covered into 
the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. 

“Src. 6. If the Commissioner of Public 
Roads shall determine that it is necessary 
for the expeditious completion of projects 
undertaken pursuant to this Act, he may ad- 
vance to any State from funds heretofore 
or hereafter made available the Federal share 
of the cost thereof to enable the State high- 
way department to make prompt payments 
for work as it progresses: Provided, That such 
State, after June 30, 1945, does not divert 
to other than highway uses road user reve- 
nues in violation of section 12 of the High- 
way Act of June 18, 1934. The funds so 
advanced shall be deposited in a special trust 
account by the State treasurer, or other State 
official authorized under the laws of the State 
to receive Federal-aid highway funds, to be 
disbursed solely upon vouchers approved by 
the State highway department for work ac- 
tually performed in accordance with plans, 
specifications, and estimates approved by the 
Public Roads Administration under the pro- 
visions of this Act. Any unexpended bal- 
ances of funds so advanced shall be returned 
to the credit of the appropriation from which 
the funds have been advanced: Provided, 
That any advance made to any State under 
the provisions of this section and not repaid 
shall be deducted from any apportionment 
allocated to such State under the provisions 
of this Act for the year next succeeding the 
year in which such advance is made, and no 
agreement made in accordance with the pro- 
visions of section 2 of this Act shall be valid 
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for any pro rata share of the cost of con- 
struction in excess of such apportionment 
less such advance. 

“Sec. 7. There shall be designated within 
the continental United States a National Sys- 
tem of Interstate Highways not exceeding 
forty thousand miles in total extent so lo- 
cated as to connect by routes, as direct as 
practicable, the principal metropolitan areas, 
cities, and industrial centers, to serve the 
national defense, and to connect at suitable 
border points with routes of continental im- 
portance in the Dominion of Canada and 
the Republic of Mexico. The routes of the 
National System of Interstate Highways shall 
be selected by joint action of the State high- 
way departments of each State and the ad- 
joining States, as provided by the Federal 
Highway Act of November 9, 1921, for the 
selection of the Federal-aid system. All 
highways or routes included in the National 
System of Interstate Highways as finally ap- 
proved, if not already included in the Fed- 
eral-aid highway system, shall be added to 
said system without regard to any mileage 

limitation. 

“Sec. 8. With the approval of the Federal 
Works Administrator, not to exceed 11% per 
centum of the amount apportioned for any 
year to any State under the Federal High- 
way Act, as amended and supplemented, ex- 
cept sections 3 and 23 thereof, shall hereafter 
be weed with or without State funds for 
surveys, plans, engineering, and economic 
investigations of projects for future con- 
struction in such State, on the Federal-aid 
highway system and extensions thereof with- 
in municipalities, on secondary or feeder 
roads, urban highways or grade-crossing 
eliminations, and for highway research neces- 
sary in connection therewith. 

“Sec. 9. For the purpose of carrying out 
the provisions of section 23 of the Federal 
Highway Act (42 Stat, 218), as amended and 
supplemented, there is hereby authorized to 
be appropriated (1) for forest highways the 
sum of 825,000,000 for the first post-war fiscal 
year and a like amount for each of the second 
and third post-war fiscal years; and (2) for 
forest development roads and trails the sum 
+ of $12,500,000 for the first post-war fiscal year 
and a like amount for each of the second and 
third post-war fiscal years: Provided, That 
the apportionment for forest highways in 
Alaska shall be for each year $1,500,000 and 
that such additional amount as otherwise 
would have been apportioned to Alaska for 
each of said years shall be apportioned among 
those States, including Puerto Rico, whose 
forest highway apportionment for such year 
otherwise would be less than 1 per centum 
of the entire apportionment for forest high- 
ways for that year. 

“Src, 10. (a) For the construction, recon- 
struction, improvement, and maintenance of 
roads and trails, inclusive of necessary 
bridges, in national parks, monuments, and 
other areas administered by the National 
Park Service, including areas authorized to 
be established as national parks and monu- 
ments, and national park and monument ap- 
proach roads authorized by the Act of 
January 31, 1931 (46 Stat. 1053), as amended, 
there is hereby authorized to be appropriated 
the sum of $12,750,000, to become available 
at the rate of $4,250,000 a year for each of 
the three successive post-war fiscal years, 

“(b) For the construction and mainte- 
nance of parkways, to give access to national 
parks and national monuments, or to become 
connecting sections of a national parkway 
plan, over lands to which title has been 
transferred to the United States by the States 
or by private individuals, there is hereby au- 
thorized to be appropriated the sum of $30,- 
000,000, to become available at the rate of 
$10,000,000 a year for each of the three suc- 
cessive post-war fiscal years. 

“(c) For the construction, improvement, 
and maintenance cf Indian reservation roads 
and bridges and roads and bridges to provide 
access to Indian reservations and Indian 
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lands under the provisions of the Act ap- 
proved May 26, 1928 (45 Stat. 750), there is 
hereby authorized to be appropriated the 
sum of $6,000,000 for the first post-war fiscal 
year and a like amount for each of the second 
and third post-war fiscal years: Provided, 
That the location, type, and design of all 
roads and bridges constructed shall be ap- 
proved by the Public Roads Administration 
before any expenditures are made thereon, 
and all such construction shall be under the 
general supervision of the Public Roads Ad- 
ministration, 

“Sec. 11. Federal bighway funds shall not 
be used for the reconstruction or relocation of 
any highway giving access to an airport (if 
such airport has been constructed or ex- 
tended after the date of enactment of this 
Act), or for the reconstruction or relocation 
of any highway which has been or may be 
closed or the usefulness of which has been 
or may be impaired by the location or con- 
struction of any airport (if such airport has 
been constructed or extended after the date 
of enactment of this Act), unless, prior to 
such extension or construction, as the case 
mey be, the State highway department and 
the Public Roads Administration have con- 
curred with the officials in charge of the air- 
port that the location of such airport or 
extension thereof and the consequent re- 
construction or relocation of the highway 
are in the public interest. 

“Sec. 12. On any highway or street hereafter 
constructed with Federal aid in any State, the 
location, form, and character of informational, 
regulatory, and warning signs, curb and pave- 
ment or other markings, and traffic signals 
installed or placed by any public authority, 
or other agency, shall be subject to the ap- 
proval of the State highway department with 
the concurrence of the Public Roads Admin- 
istration; and the Commissioner of Public 
Roads is hereby directed to concur only in 
such installations as will promote the safe 
and efficient utilization of the highways. 

“Sec. 13. If any section, subsection, or other 
provision of this Act or the application 
thereof to any person or circumstance is held 
invalid, the remainder of this Act and the 
application of such section, subsection, or 
other provision to other persons or circum- 
stances shall not be affected thereby. 

“Src. 14. This Act may be cited as the ‘Fed- 
eral Aid Highway Act of 1944’.” 

And the House agree to the same. 

J. W. ROBINSON, 

WILL M. WHITTINGTON, 

JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 

JESSE P. WOLCOTT, 

JAMEs W. Mort, z 

HUGH PETERSON, 

PAUL CUNNINGHAM, 
Managers on the part of the House. 

KENNETH MCKELLAR, 

CARL HAYDEN, 

JOSIAH W. BAILEY, 

CLYDE M. REED, 

WILLIAM LANGER, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendment of the 
House to the bill (S. 2105) to amend and 
supplement the Federal-Aid Road Act, ap- 
proved July 11, 1916, as amended and sup- 
plemented, to authorize appropriations for 
the post-war construction of highways and 
bridges, to eliminate hazards at railroad- 
grade crossings, to provide for the immediate 
preparation of plans, and for other purposes, 
submit the following statement in explana- 
tion of the effect of the action agreed upon 
by the conferees and recommended in the 
accompanying conference report: 

The House struck out all after the enact- 
ing clause of the Senate bill and inserted in 
lieu thereof an amendment which was a com- 
plete substitute for the text of the Senate 
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bill. However, the provisions of the Senate 
bill and the House amendment were in large 
part identical. The following statement in- 
dicates the differences between the Senate 
bill and the House amendment and the ac- 
tion of the conferees with respect to these 
differences. 

Section 1 of the Senate bill defined the 
term “construction” so as to exclude the costs 
of rights-of-way. The effect of this exclu- 
sion was to prevent the use of Federal funds 
to pay any part of the costs of rights-of-way 
for highway projects undertaken under the 
bill. The House amendment defined the 
term “construction” so as to include costs of 
rights-of-way. The effect of this, under the 
bill, was to permit Federal funds to be used 
to pay 50 percent of the costs of rights-of- 
way as well as 50 percent of the other costs 
for highway projects. The conference agree- 
ment follows the House amendment in the 
definition of the term “construction”, how- 
ever the language of section 5 is modified 
to provide that, while Federal funds may be 
used to pay up to 50 percent of the costs 
other than the costs of rights-of-way, such 
funds may not be used to pay more than one- 
third of the cost of rights-of-way. 

The Senate bill defined the term “urban 
area” so as to include urban places other 
than municipalities. The House amend- 
ment omitted the reference to such other 
urban places. The conference agreement 
follows the Senate bill in this respect. This 
has the effect of including along with in- 
corporated municipalities certain other 
densely populated areas of 5,000 or more per- 
sons which are recognized by the Bureau of 
the Census as urban areas. The House 
amendment also made a technical change in 
the definition of the term “urban area” which 
is retained in the conference agreement. 

Section 2 of the Senate bill authorized the 
appropriation of $450,000,000 for each of three 
successive post-war fiscal years. The corre- 
sponding amount authorized to be appro- 
priated by the House amendment was $500,- 
000,000 for each of such years. The confer- 
ence agreement follows the House amend- 
ment with respect to these amounts. Under 
the Senate bill the first year for which the 
funds would be available would be that 
fiscal year ending on June 30, following the 
termination of the present war emergency, 
except that $100,000,000 could be appropri- 
ated to be available immediately. Under 
the House amendment the first year for which 
the funds would be available would be the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1945. In both 
cases, it was provided that the first year 
might be as otherwise directed by the Con- 
gress. The conference agreement follows the 
Senate bill in this respect, except that it is 
specified that the termination of the war 
emergency may be proclaimed by the Presi- 
dent or declared in a concurrent resolution 
of the two Houses of Congress, and it is also 
provided that the funds may become avail- 
able when the Congress by concurrent resolu- 
tion of the two Houses finds as a fact that 
the war emergency has been relieved to an 
extent that will justify proceeding with the 
highway program. The conference agree- 
ment also retains a provision of the Senate 
bill which provided that no part of the funds 
made available under the act, except the 
$100,000,000 which is to become immediately 
available, should be used to pay costs in- 
curred under contracts entered into by the 
States before the beginning of the first post- 
war fiscal year. 

The provision of the House amendment, 
which was not in the Senate bill, prohibiting 
the Commissioner of Public Roads from re- 
quiring the States to acquire excess mar- 
ginal land along proposed highways is re- 
tained in the conference agreement with a 
modification which permits requiring the 
acquisition of sufficient land to provide sery- 
ice roads to permit safe access to highways. 
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Section 3 of the conference agreement fol- 
lows the House amendment in providing 
225.000.000 for each year for projects on the 
Federal-aid highway system, rather than 
$200,000,000 as was provided in the Senate 
bill, and in providing $150,000,000 for each 
year for projects on secondary and feeder 
roads, rather than $125,000,000 as was pro- 
vided in the Senate bill. 

Section 4 of the conference agreement pro- 
vides that of the funds available for projects 
on the Federal-aid highway system outside 
of urban areas, and of the funds available 
for projects on secondary and feeder roads, 
no State shall receive less than one-half of 
1 percent. The conference agreement also 
follows the House amendment in omitting 
the definition of the term “State” which spe- 
cifically included the District of Columbia, 
Hawaii, and Puerto Rico, as they will share 

“im the funds made available by the act on 
the same basis as if they were States by rea- 
son of provisions of existing law. The con- 
ference agreement makes a technical change 
which provides that funds apportioned under 
the act shall be available for expenditure for 
1 year after the close of the year for which 
they are authorized, rather than 2 years after 
the date of apportionment. 

Section 5 of the conference agreement, as 
indicated above, provides that not more than 
50 percent of the construction costs of high- 
way projects other than costs of rights-of- 
way may be paid from Federal funds, and as 
to cost of rights-of-way not more than one- 
third of such cost There were also a num- 
ber of differences between the provisions of 
this section in the Senate bill and the House 
amendment relating to projects for the elim- 
ination of hazards at railway-highway cross- 
ings. The Senate bill provided that not less 
than 10 percent of the funds apportioned to 
any State should be available for such proj- 
ects. The House amendment provided that 
not more than 15 percent of such sums should 
be used for such projects. The conference 
agreement provides that not more than 10 
percent of such funds shall be so used. Un- 
der the Senate bill any part of the construc- 
tion cost of such projects could be paid from 
Federal funds, except that no Federal funds 
could be used to pay for rights-of-way and 
the railway involved in any such project was 
required to pay not less than 15 percent of 
the construction cost. The House amend- 
ment provided that the entire construction 
cost of such projects could be paid from 
Federal funds, except that not more than 50 
percent of the right-of-way and property 
damage costs, paid from public funds, could 
be paid from Federal funds. The conference 
agreement follows the House provisions in 
this respect except as to the requirement 
relating to contributions by the railways in- 
volved. Instead of providing that the con- 
tributions by the railways should be a con- 
dition upon the expenditure of Federal funds 
for railway-highway projects. as did the Sen- 
ate bill, the conference agreement provides 
that such projects may be proceeded with 
and constructed, whether or not the railways 
have agreed to pay any part of the cost, and 
that a share of the costs will be subsequently 
collected from the railway The amount 
which the railway will be required to pay is 
to be measured by the benefits received by 
the railway, in no case to exceed 10 percent 
of the cost of the project. The railway may 
discharge its liability with respect to any such 
project by paying the amount which the 
Commissioner of Public Roads determines to 
be the amount for which it is liable under 
this provision. If the railway does not elect 
to pay the amount so determined by the 
Commissioner, suit may be brought against 
the railway by the United States for the 
recovery of the amount which it is required 
to pay under this provision. In the court 
proceedings. the court would be free to deter- 
mine the benefits to the railway and would 
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in nowise be bound by the determination of 
the Commissioner. 

The conference agreement omits the pro- 
visions of the Senate bill, which were not 
contained in the House amendment, pro- 
viding that under certain specified circum- 
stances Federal funds should be made avail- 
able without matching te States which were 
unable to match the Federal funds. 

Section 6 of the House amendment con- 
tained a provision, which was not in the 
Senate bill, providing that advances under 
the section should not be made to States 
which had diverted taxes intended for high- 
way purposes to other uses. This provision 
is retained in the conference agreement in a 
modified form which will permit advances 
to be made if the State, after June 30, 1945, 
does not divert more of its revenues derived 
from road users to other than highway uses 
than is permitted by section 12 of the High- 
way Act of June 18, 1934. The provision con- 
tained in this section of the House amend- 
ment relating to the deduction from State 
apportionments with respect to advances 
made under the section is retained in the 
conference agreement with a clarifying 
change. 

Section 7 of the conference agreement fol- 
lows the House bill in designating the system 
of highways contemplated by the section as 
the National System of Interstate Highways. 

Section 10 of the conference agreement fol- 
lows the House bill in authorizing the appro- 
priation of $30,000,000 for parkways, rather 
than $15,000,000 as was provided by the Sen- 
ate bill. The conference agreement also 
retains (as section 10 (c)), with technical 
changes, the provisions of section 11 of the 
House amendment authorizing the appropria- 
tion of funds for Indian reservation roads and 
bridges and roads and bridges to provide 
access to Indian reservations and Indian 
lands. 

Section 11 of the conference agreement is 
a modificaticn of section 11 of the Senate bill 
The House amendment contained no com- 
Parable provision. This section, as retained 
in the conference agreement, provides that 
Federal funds shall not be used for the re- 
construction or relocation of highways giving 
access to airports, or highways which have 
been closed or had their usefulness impaired 
by the location of airports, if such airports 
are hereafter constructed or extended, un- 
less prior to such extension or construction 
the State highway department and the Pub- 
lic Roads Administration have concurred in 
the location of such airport or extension. 

Section 12 of the conference agreement, 
relating to the regulation of signs on high- 
ways and streets hereafter constructed with 
Federal aid, follows the provisions of this 
section of the House amendment, which 
made a number of technical changes in the 
corresponding section of the Senate bill. 

The conference agreement omits section 13 
of the Senate bill imposing certain restric- 
tions upon the location of new bridges near 
existing toll bridges. 

Section 13 of the conference agreement con- 
tains the ordinary separability clause. 

Section 14 of the conference agreement 
contains a short title for the act. 

J. W. ROBINSON, 
WIL M. WHITTINGTON, 
JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
JESSE P. WOLCOTT, 
James W. Mort, 
. HUGH PETERSON, 
PAUL CUNNINGHAM, 
Managers on the part of the House, 


Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. Mr. Speak- 
er, this is a unanimous report from the 
conference committee. A great deal of 
time was spent in conference on this 
bill. The House maintained all of the 
important features of the House bill. 
There have been a few amendments 
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made to the House bill, but in my judg- 
ment, most of the amendments have im- 
proved the bill over what it was when it 
left the House. 

I do not care to make any extended 
remarks, but if there are any questions, 
I will be glad to yield. 

Mr, JENKINS. Mr. Spéaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. I yield. 

Mr. JENKINS. I am not sure that I 
am right about this, as I have read tnis 
very hastily. However, it seems to me, 
you have changed very materially the 
formula by which you apportion money 
to the rural highways. You adopt a new 
formula, new terms entirely, which I 
have never seen before. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. No. This 
is exactly the formula as it passed the 
House. The formula is new in one or 
two particulars. The old formula divi- 
ded all of the funds—that is, at times it 
did and. at times it did not—but it was 
the purpose to divide the funds on the 
basis of one-third population, one-third 
area, and one-third length of road. 
This formula divides the funds that are 
used on Federal-aid highways on the old 
formula. The funds that are used on 
farm-to-market and rural roads are di- 
vided substantially on the old formula, 
except instead of taking the population 
of the State we take the population of 
the counties, which makes a little better 
division of the funds as far as the coun- 
ties are concerned, The $125,000,000 
that goes to urban areas is divided en- 
tirely on the basis of population. That 
is a new feature of the highway bill, and 
a departure from the formula and also 
from the Federal-aid highway bill. 

Mr. S. I have only read this 
casually, but I notice you provide that 
the apportionment for rural roads, such 
as rural carrier roads and bus roads shall 
be in the same proportion as those are 
to the bus roads of the Nation. That 
is a new proposition, is it not? For in- 
stance, Ohio’s proportion would be fixed 
by finding out the proportion of school- 
bus roads in Ohio as compared with the 
whole United States? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. That is for 
local roads; country roads. 

Mr. JENKINS. Is that not a new 
proposition? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. It is the 
same basis, only that it is based on the 
county roads instead of State roads, 
which, in the opinion of the committee, 
gave the local counties a little better 
break. 

Mr. JENKINS. I thought so, but when 
I read this Iam not sure. In that event, 
if you are careful to base it on the rural 
unimproved roads, that are not either on 
a county or State system, you will be 
carrying the benefits to the school-bus 
roads. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. That is 
correct. 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. Was 
there any reason given to the committee 
for the language in section 11, which I 
believe was also in the House bill, that 
prohibits the use of Federal funds for 
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the relocation of highways giving access 
to airports? 

I have in mind that we have two air- 
ports in Connecticut, owned by the 
State, in connection with which for the 
duration they have had to close one of 
the through State highways. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. I may say 
to the gentleman from Connecticut that 
when the bill passed the House it con- 
tained no provision for flight strips; we 
have eliminated that from the bill. The 
Senate bill contained a provision for 
flight strips. The conference report does 
away with the flight strips, providing 
simply for the arrangement or concur- 
rence, we might say, of the two organiza- 
tions with reference to the reconstruction 
or relocation of any highway giving ac- 
cess to an airport. 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. Will it 
be possible, if the Public Roads Adminis- 
tration approves, for the States to use 
Federal-aid funds on State highways 
giving access to an airport? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. Yes; I think 
that is correct. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. I yield. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. As I un- 
derstand, the bill contains three differ- 
ent formulas. The first is for Federal- 
aid roads where the formula remains as it 
was, one-third, one-third, and one-third; 
secondly, there is the farm-to-market 
roads, where the formula has been 
changed. Will the gentleman explain it? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. It too is one- 
third, one-third, and one-third, only we 
use the county roads instead of the State 
roads, 

Mr. LUTHER A. “OHNSON. The 
length of the county roads rather than 
the length cf the State roads. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. The gentle- 
man is correct. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Then in 
the case of urban roads it is on a popu- 
lation basis only and does not take into 
consideration either of the other ele- 
ments. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. It takes 
into consideration the population of all 
cities over 5,000. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. I am a 
little afraid we are getting away from 
the old formula, one-third population, 
one-third length of highway, and one- 
third area which was in the original act 
of 1916. We have just in recent years 
begun to depart from that formula, have 
we not? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. No; we 
have departed from it many times. In 
some of our bills we have apportioned 
one-eighth on population. We have nct 
held exactly to the formula. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. I 
thought this was a recent innovation. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. It is, so far 
as apportioning money directly to urban 
areas is concerned; that is new, but the 
committees in each House felt it was ab- 
solutely necessary to give the cities sep- 
arate treatment. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. How 
much money will the farm-to-mark: t 
roads get under this bill? 
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Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. One hun- 
dred and fifty million dollars rer an- 
num, 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. I yield. 

Mr. BONNER. I wish to ask the 
chairman if there has been any change 
whatsoever in the requirement of match- 
ing funds allocated to the States? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. No; I think 
not. They are required to match funds 
on a 50-50 basis. 

Mr. BONNER. I call attention to sec- 
tion 8: 

With the approval of the Federal Works 
Administrator, not to exceed 1% percent of 
the amount apportioned for any year to any 
State out of the Federal Highway Act, as 


amended and supplemented, except sections 
3 and 23 thereof. 


It states may be matched or may not 
be matched. What does that mean? It 
reads: 


Shall hereafter be used with or without 
State funds for surveys— 


And so forth. That is with matching 
or without matching. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. That is 
where they used it simply for planning. 

Mr. BONNER. Which States will be 
required to match and which not? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. As I under- 
stand, none of the States will be required 
to match. 

Mr. BONNER. There will be no 
matching requirement whatsoever for 
planning. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. The gentle- 
man is correct. 3 

Mr. CASE. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. I yield. 

Mr. CASE. First, I wish to express my 
appreciation to the conferees in retain- 
ing the amendment authorizing con- 
struction and maintenance of Indian 
reservation roads, which was adopted 
when the bill was before the House. 
Now, then, I wish to ask the chairman 
the reason for reducing from 2 years to 1 
the period of time in which a State may 
match its allotments of Federal aid. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. We have 
not done that; they still have 2 years. 
The way we had it before it was on the 
date of apportionment. Under the bill 
as agreed to in conference the States 
will really have 2 years. 

Mr. CASE. I think it is well to have 
that explanation in the Record because 
the conference report changes the lan- 
guage in paragraph (d) of section 4 from 
2 years to 1 year and on the surface it 
would appear to be reducing the matching 
period that much. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. It is appor- 
tioned every year. We think as it is now 
we have really given the States 2 full 
years, 2 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. There was some 
question and the language of the confer- 
ence clarified it so as to make it definite 
with reference to the extended time. 

Mr. RANKIN. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. I yield to 
the gentleman from Mississippi. 
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Mr. RANKIN. I refer to subsection 
(b) of Section 10, where we doubled the 
amount of funds for the construction and 
maintenance of parkways, such as the 
Natchez Trace, Blue Ridge, and so forth, 
raising it from $15,000,000 to $30,000,000. 
I understand the conferees have agreed 
to that amendment? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. That is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. RANKIN. Just as it was adopted 
by the House? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. That is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. 
the gentleman from Montana. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. It occurs to me that 
the committee has done splendid work 
and the gentleman is to be congratulated 
on the work he has done in connection 
with procuring funds for roads in States 
like my own State and his State, follow- 
ing long and extensive hearings. Re- 
ferring to paragraph (b) on page 3 of 
the report where it says “one-third in 
the ratio which the area of each State 
bears to the total area of all of the 
States,” I feel confident the gentleman 
has made a study of just. what that 


I yield to 


means. 


Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. That is the 
law as it has been since 1916. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. What proportion of 
that fund for feeder roads and county 
roads would the States have to provide? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. They match 
this on a 50-50 basis, all of it. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. The whole works? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. All of it; yes. 

Mr. THOMASON. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. I yield to the 
gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. THOMASON. Did the conferees 
retain the provision about Federal aid 
for approach roads to national parks? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. Yes. 

Mr. THOMASON. In those cases the 
Federal Government pays the entire 
amount? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. That is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. I yield to 
the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Can the Chair- 
man assure me that States like Oklahoma 
that have set up their tax structure along 
certain lines for a number of years will 
not be affected? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. Under this 
bill they are treated the same as they 
have been treated under previous high- 
way bills. 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. I yield to 
the gentleman from Connecticut. 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. Do I 
understand the report correctly that as 
agreed upon not more than one-third 
of the cost of rights-of-way will be paid 
by Federal funds? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. That is cor- 
rect. Under the House bill we paid one- 
half of the costs of the rights-of-way 
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and under the Senate bill none was pro- 
vided. This is a compromise between 
the House and Senate bills. 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. Is that 
not going to make it difficult for con- 
gested areas to provide their part of the 
funds where the cost of rights-of-way is 
very, very important and mighty expen- 
sive? : 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. I agree with 
the gentleman and I was in sympathy, 
of course, with the 50 percent, but the 
Senate did not provide for any Federal 
contribution and we thought it was bet- 
ter to get one-third than nothing at all. 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. From 
zero to 334 percent, I suppose is a good 
compromise. . 

Mr. IZAC. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. I yield to 
the gentleman from California. 

Mr. IZAC. Will the gentleman assure 
the House that the location of the high- 
ways under this allocation of funds will 
be up to the highway commissions of the 
various States? - 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. The bill so 
provides. There is no question about 
that. The State highway commissions 
will have the say as to the location of 
the roads in the various States. 

Mr. HARRIS. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. 
the gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. HARRIS. As I understand it, the 
original ‘language of the bill has been 
adopted with reference to when the bill 
will become effective, namely, at the 
termination of the present emergency? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. We adopted 
that with an amendment. We have 
changed it somewhat, but it has the ef- 
fect of our amendment. 

Mr. HARRIS. It will be following the 
termination of the present emergency 
and not a specific time as was provided 
by the amendment offered in the House? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. That is cor- 
rect. : 

Mr. KEEFE. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. I yield to 
the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. KEEFE. I have not had time to 
read this report in its entirety. Will the 
gentleman state whether or not the pro- 
vision inserted in the House bill provid- 
ing against diversion of State taxes for 
highway purposes, gasoline taxes, and so 
forth, is incorporated in the present bill 
and what the effect of that is? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. We have 
maintained the same law. We have kept 
the provision in and really made it apply 
to all of the funds, and the same law with 
respect to diversion that now exists will 
apply to the funds carried in this bill. 
„Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. I yield to 
the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. JENKINS. I have in my hand a 
copy of the bill, and on page 14 I find 
this language which I do not quite under- 
stand: 

The authorization for the first post-war 
fiscal year shall be apportioned among the 
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States within 30 days from the passage of 
this act. 


That does not mean that you are go- 
ing to pay out any of this money within 
30 days from the passage of this act, 
does it? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. It is just 
apportioned. 

Mr. JENKINS. What does the word 
“authorization” in this section mean? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. It means 
that we tell the Commissioner of Public 
Roads that he can tell the States just 
how much they will receive under this 
bill. 

Mr. JENKINS. In other words, with- 
in 30 days after this law is passed, it 
will be Mr. MacDonald’s duty to compute 
what each State is entitled to, and to 
publish this authorization or allocation. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. That is 
right. 

Mr. JENKINS. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. Mr. Speak- 
er, I move the previous question on the 
conference report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The conference report was agreed to. 
7 A motion to reconsider was laid on the 

able, 
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Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Speaker, 
I call up the conference report, on the 
bill (H. R. 4485) authorizing the con- 
struction of certain public works on 
rivers and harbors for flood control, and 
for other purposes, and ask unanimous 
consent that the statement on the part 
of the managers of the House be read in 
lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection, 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
4485) entitled “An act authorizing the con- 
struction of certain public works on rivers 
and harbors for flood control, and for other 
purposes,” having met, after full and free 
conference, have agreed to recommend and 
do recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

Amendment numbered 27: That the Sen- 
ate recede from its amendment numbered 27. 

Amendment numbered 30: That the Senate 
recede from its amendment numbered 30. 

Amendment numbered 36: That the Senate 
recede from its amendment numbered 36. 

Amendment numbered 39: That the Senate 
recede from its amendment numbered 39. 

Amendment numbered 44: That the Senate 
recede from its amendment numbered 44. 

Amendments numbered 87 and 88: That 
the Senate recede from its amendments 
numbered 87 and 88. 

Amendment numbered 91: That the Senate 
recede from its amendment numbered 91. 

Amendments numbered 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 and 7: 
That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate num- 
bered 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 and 7 and agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 10: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
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ment cf the Senate numbered 10 and agree 
to the same. 

Amendments numbered 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 
17 and 18: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendments of the Sen- 
ate numbered 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17 and 18 
and agree to the same, 

Amendments numbered 20, 21, 22, 23, 24 
and 25: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendments of the Sen- 
ate numbered 20, 21, 22, 23, 24 and 25 and 
agree to the same. 

Amendments numbered 28 and 29: That 
the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendments of the Senate numbered 
28 and 29 and agree to the same. 

Amendments numbered 31 and 32: That 
the House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendments of the Senate numbered 31 and 
32 and agree to the same. 

Amendments numbered 34 and 35: That 
the House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendments of the Senate numbered 34 and 
35 and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 38: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 38 and agree 
to the same. 

Amendments numbered 40, 41, 42, and 43: 
That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendments of the Senate numbered 
40, 41, 42 and 43 and agree to the same. 

Amendments numbered 45, 46, 47, 48, 49, 
50 and 51: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendments of the Sen- 


‘ate numbered 45, 46, 47, 48, 49, 50 and 51 and 
agree to the same. 


Amendments numbered 53, 54, 55, 56, 57, 


58, 59, 60, 61. 62. 63. 64, 65. 66, 67, 68, €9, 70, 


71, 72, 73, 74, 75, 76, 77, 78, 79, 80 and 81: 
That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendments of the Senate numbered 
53, 54, 55, 56, 57, 58, 59, 60, 61. 62, 63, 64, 
65, 66, 67, 68. 69, 70, 71, 72, 73, 74. 75, 76, 
77, 78, 79, 80 and 81 and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 84: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 84 and agree to 
the same. 2 

Amendment numbered 90: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the emend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 90 and acree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 92: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 92 and agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 94: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 94 and agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 1, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In said Senate amendment, on page 1, strike 
out lines 3 through 11 and on page 2, strike 
out lines 1 through 4; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 8: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 8, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In said Senate amendment, on page 8, line 4, 
insert commas after the word “generally” 
and after the word “charge”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 9: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 9, and agree 
to the same with amendments, as follows: 
In said Senate amendment, on page 8, line 
24, after the period insert the following: 
“Rate schedules shall be drawn having regard 
to the recovery (upon the basis of the appli- 
cation of such rate schedules to the capacity 
of the electric facilities of the projects) of 
the cost of producing and transmitting such 
electric energy, including the amortization 
of the capital irvestment allocated to power 
over a reasonable period of years”; on page 9, 
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line 2, before the word “to” insert the fol- 
lowing: “from funds to be appropriated by 
the Congress”; line 2, strike out the word 
“and” and insert in lieu thereof the word 
“or”; line 2, after the word “acquire” in- 
sert the words “by purchase or other agree- 
ment”; line 8, after the period insert the 
words “All moneys received from such sales 
shall be deposited in the Treasury of the 
United States as miscellaneous receipts”, and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 11: That the House 


recede from its disagreement to the amend- 


ment of the Senate numbered 11, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In said Senate amendment, line 13. after 
the word “uses” insert the word for“; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 19: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 19, and agree 
to the same with amendments, as follows: 
In said Senate amendment, line 23, after 
the word “prosecuted” insert the words “on 
any project authorized in this Act to be 
constructed by the War Department”; page 
14, line 11, strike out the word “herein” and 
after the word “authorized” insert the words 
“in this Act for construction by the War 
Department”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 26: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 26, and agree 
to the same with amendments, as follows: 
In said Senate amendment, line 17, after 


the word “provided” insert the words that 


the Secretary of War determines that”; line 
18, after the word “and” insert the word 
“that”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 33: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 33, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In said Senate amendment, on page 21, 
strike out lines 10 through 25, and on page 
22, strike out lines 1 and 2 and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: “Paragraph (d) 
of the Lower Mississippi River item in sec- 
tion 3 of the Flood Control Act of August 
18, 1941, is hereby construed to authorize 
reimbursement for the actual market value 
of lands, rights-of-way, and easements, fur- 
nirhed subsequent to August 18, 1941, for 
setbacks of main-line Mississippi River levees, 
regardless of state laws limiting payments 
to local tax assessment valuations”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 37: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 37, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In said Senate amendment, change the colon 
on line 17 to a period and strike out the re- 
mainder of that line and all of lines 18 
and 19. 

Amendment numbered 4014: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 4014, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, 
as follows: In said Senate amendment, on 
line 3, strike out the words “his report of” 
and on line 4, strike out the words “Novem- 
ber 16, 1944“, and insert the words “House 
Document Numbered 802, Seventy-eighth 
Congress, Second Session,“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 52: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 52, and agree 
to the same with amendments, as follows: 
In said Senate amendment, line 9, strike out 
the words “No provision of this or any other 
Act” and insert the words “Neither this 
authorization nor any previous authoriza- 
tion”; line 11, change the period to a comma 
and insert the following “pending submis- 
sion and adoption by Congress of the report 
authorized in the Flood Control Act of Au- 
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gust 11, 1939."; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 82: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 82, and agree 
to the same with amendments, as follows: 
In said Senate amendment, line 23, strike 
out the figures “$959,465,000" and insert in 
lieu thereof the figures “$950,000,000"; line 
24, after the word “herein” insert the words 
“by the War Department”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 83: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 83, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In said Senate amendment, line 14, before 
the word “protection” insert the word 
“bank”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 85: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to. the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 85, and agree 


to the same with an amendment, as follows: 


In said Senate amendment, line 17, delete 
the period after the word “government” and 
add the following: “until the legislature of 
the state in which the land lies shall have 
consented to the acquisition of lands by 
the United States for the purposes within the 
scope of this section; provided further that 
there shall be paid annually to the county 
in which any lands acquired under this sec- 
tion may lie, a sum equal to one per centum 
of the purchase price paid for the lands 
acquired in that county or, if not acquired 
by purchase, one per centum of their valua- 
tion at the time of their acquisition.”; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 86: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 86, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In said Senate amendment, line 6, strike out 
the figures “$418,000” and insert in lieu 
thereof the figures “$434,000”; and the Sen- 
ate agree to the same. H 

Amendment numbered 89: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 89, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In said Senate amendment, on page 52, line 2, 
strike out the figures “$12,500,000” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof the figures 621, 700,000“; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 93: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 93, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In said Senate amendment, line 10, strike 
out the figures “12” and insert in lieu thereof 
the figures 13“; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Witt M. WHITTINGTON, 
A. LEONARD ALLEN, 
A. J. ELLIOTT, 
CHARLES R. CLASON, 
CARL T. CURTIS, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


JostaH W. BAILEY, 

JoHN H. OVERTON, 

THEO G. BILBO, 

HaroLD H. BURTON, 

OWEN BREWSTER, 

HATTIE W. CARAWAY, 

BENNETT CHAMP CLARK, 

Hiram W. JOHNSON, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House 
at the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 4485) entitled “An 
act authorizing the construction of certain 
public works on rivers and harbors for flood 
control and for other purposes” submit the 
following statement in explanation of the 
effect of the action agreed upon and recom- 
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mended in the accompanying conference re- 
port as to each of such amendments, namely: 
AMENDMENTS 

Amendment No. 1: This amendment of the 
Senate as modified declares it to be the Fed- 
eral policy to recognize the interest and 
rights of the States in determining the devel- 
opment of watersheds within their borders 
and their interests and rights in water utiliza- 
tion and control. It provides for review of 
reports of the Chief of Engineers and of the 
Secretary of the Interior by the State or 
States affected by the reports, and the com- 
ments of such affected States will become 
a part of the report when transmitted to Con- 
gress and published as a House or Senate doc- 
ument. In cases of plans or proposals con- 
cerned with the use or control of waters which 
rise in whole or in part west of the ninety- 
seventh meridian, the written views and 
recommendations of the Secretary of the In- 
terior also become a part of the report of the 
Chief of Engineers and the written views and 
recommendations of the Secretary of War 
become part of the report of the Secretary 
of the Interior. The amendment also pro- 
vides that in connection with the operation 
and maintenance of projects authorized in 
this act, the use of waters of the western 
States for navigation shall not conflict with 
beneficial consumptive use of the water for 
domestic, municipal, stock-water, irrigation, 
mining, or industrial purposes. 

Amendment No, 2: This amendment of the 
Senate changes the designation of section 1 
of the bill passed by the House to section 2 
of the bill passed by the Senate. 

Amendment No.3: This amendment of the 
Senate changes the designation of section 2 
of the bill passed by the House to section 3 of 
the bill passed by the Senate. 

Amendmcnt No. 4: This amendment of the 
Senate changes the designation of section 3 
of the bill passed by the House to section 4 
of the bill passed by the Senate. A 

Amendments Nos. 5, 6, and 7: These 
amendments of the Senate insert additional 
wording for clarification of the bill. 

Amendment No. 8: This amendment of the 
Senate provides that preference in the grant- 
ing of leases for the use of areas suitable for 
public park and recreational purposes shall 
be given to Federal, State, or local govern- 
mental agencies; that water areas shall be 
open to the general public without charge; 
and that no use of any area to which section 
4 applies shall be permitted which is incon- 
sistent with the laws for the protection 
of fish and game of the State in which such 
area is situated. 

Amendment No. 9. This amendment of 
the Senate, as modified, authorizes the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to dispose of electric ener- 
gy generated at reservoir projects under con- 
trol of the War Department not required 
in the operation of such projects; authorizes, 
from funds to be appropriated by the Con- 
gress, the construction, or acquisition by 
purchase or other agreement, of such trans- 
mission lines or related facilities as may be 
necessary in order to make the power and 
energy generated at such projects available in 
wholesale quantities on fair and reasonable 
terms and conditions; it establishes a prefer- 
ence in the sale of such power and energy to 
public bodies and cooperatives; and it pro- 
vides that all moneys received from such sales 
shall be deposited in the Treasury of th 
United States as miscellaneous receipts. I 
follows the formula previously established by 
law for the Bonneville project that rate 
schedules shall be drawn with regard to re- 
covering to the Government the cost of pro- 
ducing and transmitting the electric energy, 
including the amortization of the capital 
investment allocated to power, over a reason- 
able period of years. 
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Amendment No. 10: This amendment of 
the Senate changes the designation of sec- 
tion 4 of the bill passed by the House to sec- 
tion 6 of the bill passed by the Senate. 

Amendments Nos. 11 and 13: These 
amendments of the Senate recognize the 
established laws and principles pertaining 
to ownership of the waters in the Western 
States and clarifies the House-approved 
language by authorizing contracts for stor- 
age of surplus water at War Department 
reservoirs rather than sale of such water. 

Amendment No. 12: This amendment of 

the Senate protects existing lawful uses of 
surplus water available at reservoirs under 
the control of the War Department. 
. Amendment No. 14: This amendment of 
the Senate changes the designation of sec- 
tion 5 of the bill passed by the House to sec- 
tion 7 of the bill passed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 15: This amendment of 
the Senate clarifies the bill by substituting 
the word “allocated” for “available”. 

Amendment No. 16: This amendment of the 
Senate defines and limits the authority of 
the Secretary of War with regard to the 
reservoirs under the jurisdiction of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority to only the issuing 
of instructions for release of water from the 
Tennessee River into the Ohio River at such 
times as there is danger from floods on the 
lower Ohio and Mississippi Rivers. 

Amendment No. 17: This amendment of 
the Senate replaces section 6 of the House 
approved bill with certain modified language 
substantially as requested by the Secretary 
of the Interior and constitutes section 8 of 
the Senate approved bill. The Senate lan- 
guage will provide for more effective admin- 
istration in relation to the various technical 
features of the Federal reclamation law. It 
establishes a procedure for the utilization of 
multiple-purpose projects for irrigation pur- 
poses when the Secretary of War determines 
upon recommendations of the Secretary of 
the Interior that a project operated under 
the direction of the Secretary of War may be 
utilized for irrigation purposes. 

Amendment No, 18: This amendment of the 
Senate is a new section which authorizes the 
comprehensive plans for the development of 
the Missouri River Basin proposed by the 
War Department and the Department of the 
Interior, as coordinated by the joint report 
of the Chief of Engineers and the Commis- 
sioner of Reclamation (S. Doc. No, 247 of 
the 78th Cong.), and it authorizes the ap- 
propriation of $200,000,000 to be expended 
by the Corps of Engineers and $200,- 
000,000 to be expended by the Secretary of 
the Interior for the partial accomplish- 
ment of the works authorized in this sec- 
tion to be undertaken by the Corps of En- 
gineers and by the Secretary of the Interior. 
This section replaces the item in the House- 
approved bill, which expanded the approved 
general comprehensive plan for flood control 
in the Missouri River Basin to include the 
work recommended by the Corps of Engi- 
neers and authorized an appropriation of 
$200,000,000 for the partial accomplishment 
of that work. The Senate has recently ac- 
cepted an amendment to the river and harbor 
bill (H. R. 3961) the effect of which is to 
provide duplicate authorization for the co- 
ordinated comprehensive plans for the Mis- 
souri River Basin. Such duplicate authority 
is undesirable and the Senate conferees have 
given assurances that if this conference report 
is approved by the House and Senate the 
duplicating item will be eliminated from the 
river and harbor bill. 

Amendment No. 19: This amendment of 
the Senate, as modified, changes the desig- 
nation of section 7 of the bill passed by the 
House to section 10 of the bill passed by the 
Senate; and clarifies the language in the 
House-approved bill to show that the author- 
ity for planning projects and for installa- 
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tion of penstocks applies to all projects au- 
thorized in this bill for the War Department 
and does not exclude War Department proj- 
ects in the Missouri River Basin contained 
in an earlier section of the bill. 

Amendment No. 20: This amendment of 
the Senate modifies the existing Waterbury, 
Wrightsville, and East Barre Dams in the 
Winooski River Basin to provide adequate 
spillway capacity for present design floods, 
at an estimated cost of $2,120,000. 

Amendment No. 21: This amendment of 
the Senate adds a title for an additional river 
basin; namely, the Blackstone River Basin. 

Amendment No. 22: This amendment of 
the Senate authorizes the construction of the 
West Hill Reservoir on the West River in 
Massachusetts for flood control and other 
Purposes, at an estimated cost of $1,070,000. 

Amendment No. 23: This amendment of 
the Senate authorizes a project on the Black- 
stone River for local flood protection at Wor- 
cester, Mass., by means of a diversion conduit 
and channel, at an estimated cost of 
$2,232,000. 

Amendment No. 24: This amendment ot 
the Senate authorizes a project on the Black- 
stone River for local flood protection at 
Woonsocket, R. I., by means of channel im- 
provement, at an estimated cost of $803,000. 

Amendment No. 25: This amendment of 
the Senate authorizes the project for local 
flood protection on the Seekonk River at 
Pawtucket, R. I., by means of levees for the 
protection of the city and adjacent areas, at 
an estimated cost of $82,000. 

Amendment No. 26: This amendment of 
the Senate authorizes the Army engineers to 
construct eight reservoirs in the West River 
Basin in Vermont instead of the flood-control 
reservoir authorized by existing law at the 
Williamsville site in the towns of Dummers- 
ton or Newfane, in accordance with an alter- 
native plan submitted by the Vermont State 
Water Conservation Board as that plan may 
be modified by agreement between the board 
and the Secretary of War and the Chief of 
Engineers; provided that the total cost of the 
alternate plan as determined by the Secre- 
tary of War does not exceed the sum of $11,- 
000,000, and that 75 percent of the flood con- 
trol can be secured from that plan which 
may be secured from the Williamsville Reser- 
voir. In the event that the eight-reservoir 
plan does not satisfy the above requirements, 
the Army engineers are authorized to pro- 
ceed with the construction of the Williams- 
ville project for flood control. The amend- 
ment also requires a further report and cub- 
sequent authorization by Congress before the 
projects at Cambridgeport, Ludlow, South 
Tunbridge, and Gaysville can be built. And 
it prohibits the construction of a dam or 
reservoir at the Sugar Hill site on the Am- 
monoosuc River under previous authority or 
that contained in this bill. It is understood 
that an alternate site is under study and if 
found feasible authority exists for initiation 
of such project. 

Amendment No. 27: The conferees recom- 
mend that the Senate recede from this 
amendment which would have required a 
further report and subsequent authorization 
prior to the initiation of the House-approved 
project for the Thomaston Reservoir on the 
Naugatuck River for flood control in the 
Housatonic River Basin, Conn., at an esti- 
mated cost of $5,151,000, If further study 
discloses that the project should be aban- 
doned or modified extensively the Chief of 
Engineers will withhold initiation of con- 
struction. 

Amendment No. 28: This amendment of 
the Senate eliminates the Raystown Reser- 
voir on the Raystown branch of the Juniata 
River, Pa., for flood control and other pur- 
poses, for which the House-approved bill 
authorized $2,000,000, for the initiation and 
partial accomplishment, 
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Amendment No. 29: This amendment of 
the Senate approves a general plan for the 
long range comprehensive development of 
the Roanoke River Basin for flood control and 
other purposes, and authorizes the construc- 
tion of the Buggs Island Reservoir on the 
Roanoke River in Virginia and North Caro- 
lina and the Philpott Reservoir on the Smith 
River in Virginia, at an estimated cost of 
$36,140,000. 

Amendment No. 30: The conferees recom- 
mend that the Senate recede from this 
amendment, thereby eliminating the Yadkin- 
Pee Dee project from the bill. It is expected 
that a restudy of the basin may be author- 
ized by committee resolutions at a later date. 

Amendment No. 31: This amendment of 
the Senate authorizes a project for the Edisto 
River Basin in South Carolina, consisting of 
channel and bank clearing along 43 miles of 
Edisto River and its north and south forks, 
at an estimated cost of $139,000. 

Amendment No. 32: This amendment of 
the Senate approves the general plan for 
the long-range comprehensive development 
of the Savannah River Basin for flood con- 
trol and other purposes and authorizes the 
construction of the Clark Hill Reservoir on 
the Savannah River in South Carolina and 
Georgia, at an estimated cost of $35,300,000. 
The rivers and harbors bill, H. R. 3961, as 
passed by the House contains an item for 
the Savannah River, the effect of which is to 
provide duplicate authorization for the Clark 
Hill Reservoir project. Such duplicate au- 
thority is undesirable and the Senate con- 
ferees have given assurances that if this con- 
ference report is approved by the House 
and Senate the duplicating item will be elim- 
inated from the river and harbor bill. 

Amendment No. 33: Under the laws of the 
State of Louisiana and existing Federal laws, 
local interests in acquiring easements and 
levee rights-of-way may not pay more than 
the assessed value of the property, and the 
assessed value is usually lower than the 
actual market value. This amendment of 
the Senate establishes a construction of ex- 
isting law to allow reimbursements for levee 
rights-of-way at actual market value regard- 
less of State laws, limiting payments to local 
tax assessment valuations, thereby placing 
Louisiana and other States on the same basis 
for reimbursement. 

Amendment No, 34. This amendment of 
the Senate authorizes local flood control 
and bank protection in the vicinity of 
Shreveport, La., at an estimated cost of 
$3,000,000. 

Amendment No. 35: This amendment of 
the Senate authorizes the Blakely Mountain 
Dam and Reservoir on the Ouchita River for 
flood control and other purposes, at an esti- 
mated cost of $11,080,000. 

Amendment No. 36: The conferees recom- 
mend that the Senate recede from this 
amendment, thereby eliminating the au- 
thority for modifying the project to include 
reservoirs upstream from Trinidad. The con- 
ferees agree that a modification of this mag- 
nitude should be undertaken only after full 
report by the Chief of Engineers and au- 
thorization by Congress. The appropriate 
investigation and report to Congress are now 
in progress. 

Amendment No. 37: This amendment of 
the Senate as modified incorporates a project 
for the construction of the Red Rock Dam 
on the Des Moines River for flood control and 
other purposes into the approved general 
comprehensive plan for flood control in the 
upper Mississippi River Basin. The esti- 
mated cost of the Red Rock Dam and Reser- 
voir on the Des Moines River is $15,000,000. 
The modification agreed to by the conferees 
removes the rigid restriction on elevation of 
spillway crest. The Chief of Engineers will, 
within existing authority, make any modifica- 
tions in the design needed to protect exist- 
ing sewers and public facilities. 
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Amendment No. 38: This amendment of 
the Senate authorizes a project for local 
flood protection on the Des Moines River at 
the city of Des Moines, Iowa, by means of 
levees, at an estimated cost of $270,000. 

Amendment No. 39: The conferees recom- 
mend that the Senate recede from this 
amendment, thereby restoring the estimated 
cost of the project as contained in the bill 
passed by the House. 

Amendment No. 40144: This amendment of 
the Senate as modified authorizes five small 
detention reservoirs for local flood control on 
Farm Creek, Ill, and for the protection of 
East Peoria, in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Chief of Engineers, at an 
estimated cost of $3,017,900. 

Amendment No. 40: This amendment of 
the Senate authorizes the construction of 
the Bald Hill Reservoir on the Sheyenne 
River for flood control and other purposes at 
an estimated cost of $810,000. 

Amendment No. 41: This amendment of 
the Senate authorizes the construction of 
one reservoir on the Pembina River and one 
on the Tongue River for flood control and 
other purposes in the Pembina River Basin in 
North Dakota, at an estimated cost of 
$333,800. 

Amendment No. 42: This amendment of 
the Senate authorizes the construction of a 
reservoir on the south branch of Park River 
for flood control and other purposes, at an 
estimated cost of $358,610. 

Amendment No. 43: This amendment of 
the Senate eliminates the language in the 
House-approved bill for the Missouri River 
Basin, which has been superseded by Senate 
amendment No. 18. 

Amendment No. 44: The conferees recom- 
mend that the Senate recede from this 
amendment, thereby eliminating the lan- 
guage which would have removed the Tuttle 
Creek project from the comprehensive plan 
for the Missouri River Basin. The Chief of 
Engineers is now making an investigation 
of possible alternate projects and if feasible 
will recommend them as substitutes for Tut- 
tle Creek. The conferees, however, in elimi- 
nating the amendment recognize the neces- 
sity for adequate reservoir control in the 
plan for protecting the Kansas Citys and 
leave the way open for selection of Tuttle 
Creek Reservoir if alternates are found to be 
infeasible. 

Amendment No. 45: This amendment of 
the Senate authorizes a project for local flood 
protection on the Chariton River, Mo., con- 
sisting of channel and levee improvements, 
at an estimated cost of $1,610,300. 

Amendments Nos, 46, 47, 48, and 49: These 
amendments of the Senate expand the ap- 
proved general comprehensive plan for flood 
control in the Ohio River Basin adopted by 
the act approved June 28, 1938, as modified 
by the act approved August 18, 1941, to in- 
clude: (a) Improvement in the Kentucky 
River Basin, consisting of the construction 
of a cut-off at the north fork of Kentucky 
River at Jackson and local flood protection 
at that community, and the modification of 
the plan for the Jessamine Creek, and Boone- 
ville projects to include the development of 
hydroelectric power at these sites, all at an 
estimated cost of $23,822,000; (b) local flood 
protection at Middlesborough on Yellow 
Creek, Ky., by means of supplemental levees, 
at an estimated cost of $205,200; (c) local 
flood protection on the Rough River and trib- 
utaries, Kentucky, by means of clearing of 
the channel banks of the lower Rough River 
and channel improvement in the lower por- 
tion of Barnett Creek, a tributary of the 
Rough River, all at an estimated cost of 
$360,000; and (d) the construction of the 
Turtle Creek Reservoir on Turtle Creek, Pa., 
for local flood protection in the lower Turtle 
Creek Valley, at an estimated cost of $2,- 
613,000. a 

Amendments Nos. 50 and 51: These amend- 
ments of the Senate eliminate from the bill 
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the Rowlesburg Reservoir on the Cheat River 
and the improvement of the Youghiogheny 
River Basin which the House-approved bill 
placed into the comprehensive plan for flood 
control in the Ohio River Basin. 

Amendment No. 52: This amendment of 
the Senate, as modified, provides that neither 
this authorization nor previous authoriza- 
tions shall be construed to authorize the 
construction of the Shoals Dam on the east 
fork of the White River, Indiana, pending 
congressional action subsequent to submis- 
sion by the Chief of Engineers of the report 
on the Wabash River and tributaries now in 
progress under authority of the Flood Control 
Act of August 11, 1939. 

Amendment No. 53: This amendment of 
the Senate authorizes the construction of the 
Mount Morris Reservoir, on the Genesee 
River, N. Y., at an estimated cost of $5,360,000. 

Amendment No. 54: This amendment of 
the Senate authorizes the construction of 
local protection works at Redmond, Utah, on 
the Sevier River, by the construction of a 
leveed channel, at an estimated cost of 
$281,000. 

Amendment No. 55: This amendment of 
the Senate adds a title for an additional river 
basin, namely, the Colorado River Basin. 

Amendment No. 56: This amendment of 
the Senate authorizes the construction of the 
Alamo Reservoir on the Bill Williams River 
in Arizona, at an estimated cost of $3,202,000. 

Amendment No. 57: This amendment of 
the Senate authorizes the project on Little 
Colorado River for local flood protection at 
Holbrook, Ariz., by means of levees, at an 
estimated cost of $258,000. 

Amendment No. 58: This amendment of 
the Senate authorizes the construction of 
local flood protection on the Pajaro River and 
tributaries, California, by means of levees 
and bank protection works along the lower 
Pajaro River and on Carnadero Creek at Gil- 
roy, at an estimated cost of $511,160. 

Amendment No. 59: This amendment of 
the Senate modifies the language of the 
House-approved item, based on the report of 
the Board of Engineers for Rivers and Har- 
bors, to reflect the views and recommenda- 
tions of the Chief of Engineers which became 
available subsequent to the passage of this 
item by the House. 

Amendment No. 60: This amendment of 
the Senate authorizes the construction of the 
Folsom Reservoir on the American River in 
California, at an estimated cost of $18,474,000. 
The Folsom project will control flood peaks 
on the American River and thereby reduce 
the threat to the city of Sacramento result- 
ing from an uncontrolled flood on the Ameri- 
can River synchronized with a major flood 
crest on the Sacramento River. 

Amendment No. 61: This amendment of 
the Senate authorizes improvements in the 
Calaveras River and Littlejohn Creek stream 
group consisting of the Farmington Reservoir 
on Littlejohn Creek; channel enlargements, 
diversions and dikes; and enlargement of Ho- 
gan Reservoir, all at an estimated cost of 
$3,868,200. 

Amendment No. 62: This amendment of 
the Senate authorizes construction of the 
Conn Creek Reservoir on Conn Creek for flood 
control and other purposes in the Napa River 
Basin in California, at an estimated cost of 
$460,000. 

Amendment No. 63: This amendment of 
the Senate authorizes local flood protection 
in the Chehalis River at Aberdeen, Hoquiam, 


. and Cosmopolis, by means of earth levees, 


concrete sheet piling, walls, and appurtenant 
works, at an estimated cost of $669,000. 

Amendment No. 64: This amendment of 
the Senate authorizes the construction of 
local flood protection works at Hanapepe on 
the Hanapepe River in the Territory of 
Hawaii, by means of concrete flood walls, at 
an estimated cost of $73,000. 

Amendment No. 65: This amendment of 
the Senate changes the designation of sec- 
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tion 8 of the bill passed by the House to sec- 
tion 11 of the bill passed by the Senate. 

Amendments Nos. 66, 68, 69, 70, 71, 72, 73, 
74, 75, 76, T7, 78, 79, and 80: These amend- 
ments of the Senate authorize preliminary 
examinations and surveys of certain streams 
not in the bill passed by the House. 

Amendment No. 67: This amendment of 
the Senate clarifies an item for a preliminary 
examination and survey. 

Amendment No. 81: This amendment of 
the Senate changes the designation of sec- 
tion 9 of the bill passed by the House to 
section 12 of the bill passed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 82: This amendment of 
the Senate as modified raises to $950,000,000 
(increase of $140,000,000) the authorization 
provided by the bill, in order that sufficient 
authority may be available to cover the addi- 
tional improvements included in the bill by 
Senate amendments and it clarifies the in- 
tent of this authorization to show clearly 
that the amount specified is for work au- 
thorized to be prosecuted under the direction 
of the Secretary of War and the supervision 
of the Chief of Engineers. The $200,000,000 
authorization for War Department projects in 
the Missouri River Basin is included in this 
amount. The $200,000,000 quthorization for 
Department of the Interior projects in the 
Missouri River Basin is contained in section 
9 and is not included in this amount. 

Amendment No. 83: This amendment of 
the Senate as modified authorizes the ex- 
penditure of $500,000 as an emergency fund 
under the direction of the Secretary of War 
and the supervision of the Chief of En- 
gineers, for the construction of emergency 
bank-protection works to prevent flood dam- 
age to highways, bridge approaches, and 
public works. 

Amendment No. 84: This amendment of 
the Senate changes the designation of sec- 
tion 10 of the bill passed by the House 
to section 13 of the bill passed by the Sen- 
ate. 

Amendment No. 85: This amendment of 
the Senate as modified provides that in con- 
nection with the works authorized to be 
undertaken by the Department of Agriculture 
land may be acquired only with the consent 
of the States and it lessens the burden on 
local communities of removal of large areas 
from taxation by providing for payments 
to local governments in lieu of taxes on 
the land acquired, 

Amendment No. 86: This amendment of 
the Senate as modified authorizes works of 
improvement in the Santa Ynez River water- 
shed to be undertaken by the Department of 
Agriculture, at an estimated cost of $434,000. 
The increased amount is to cover land acqui- 
sition as recommended by the Department 
of Agriculture in House Document No. 518. 

Amendment No. 87: The conferees recom- 
mend that the Senate recede from this 
amendment, thereby restoring the full 
amount of the estimated cost ($32,000,000) 
including cost of land acquisition as recom- 
mended by the Department of Agriculture 
in House Document No. 708. 

Amendment No. 88: The conferees recom- 
mend that the Senate recede from this 
amendment, thereby restoring the full 
amount of the estimated cost ($4,221,000) 
including cost of land acquisition as recom- 
mended by the Department of Agriculture 
in House Document No. 892. 

Amendment No. 89: This amendment of 
the Senate, as modified, authorizes works 
of improvement in the Yazoo River water- 
shed to be undertaken by the Department 
of Agriculture, at an estimated cost of $21,- 
700,000. The increased amount is to cover 
land acquisition as recommended by the De- 
partment of Agriculture in House Document 
No. 564. 

Amendment No, 90: This amendment of 
the Senate authorizes works of improvement 
in the watershed of Buffalo Creek and its 
tributaries, Cayuga and Cazenovia Creeks to 
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be undertaken by the Department of Agri- 
culture, at an estimated cost of $739,000. 

Amendment No, 91: The conferees recom- 
mend that the Senate recede from this 
amendment, thereby restoring the full 
amount of the estimated cost ($11,234,000) 
including cost of land acquisition as recom- 
mended by the Department of Agriculture in 
House Document No. 275. 

Amendment No. 92: This amendment of 
tne Senate changes the designation of sec- 
tion 11 of the bill passed by the House to 
section 14 of the bill passed by the Senate, 
“ Amendment No. 93: This amendment of 

the Senate as modified changes the refer- 


. ence to a number of-a section in the bill 


passed by the House to the corresponding 
number of the section of the bill as passed 
by the Senate. 

3 Amendment No. 94: This amendment of 
- the Senate changes the designation of section 
12 of the bill passed by the House to section 
15 of the bill passed by the Senate. 

Wit M WHITTINGTON, 

A. LEONARD ALLEN, 

A. J. ELLIOTT, 

CHARLES R. CLASON, 

CARL T. CURTIS, 

Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Speaker, 
the House will recall that this bill passed 
the House on May 9 with authorizations 
for flood-control works for post-war con- 
- struction aggregating $810.000,000. It 
passed the Senate on December 1. When 
passed by the Senate, it included projects 
on which the Chief of Engineers had 
submitted favorable reports that had 
been transmitted to the Congress since 
the passage of the bill in the House and 
before the report of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

The conference agreement eliminates 
four projects that were in the bill as it 
passed the House or as it was reported 
to the Senate. It eliminates for further 
consideration the Yadkin-Pee Dee proj- 
ect in North Carolina, at an estimated 
cost of around $11,000,000. It eliminates 
the reservoir at Raystown, at an esti- 
mated cost of $21,000,000. It eliminates 
the Rawlesburg Reservoir on the Cheat 
River, at an estimated cost of $30,000,- 
000, and the improvement along the 
Youghiogheny, at an estimated cost of 
$38,000,000. This was done on the theory, 
after further consideration, that a ma- 
jority of these projects probably have 
more power than flood control in them, 
and on the further theory that interested 
areas desire a review and further study 
of these three projects. 

The House will also recall, Mr. Speaker, 
that in the consideration of this bill both 
in the House and the Senate the chief 
controversy centered around the proj- 
ects for the improvement of the Missouri 
Basin. 

After the passage of this bill and be- 
fore the final passage in the Senate, there 
was a reconciliation of the views of the 
Chief of Engineers and the Director of 
the Bureau of Reclamation, and that 
reconciliation was transmitted to the 
Congress by the President on November 
27, 1944, after the bill was reported in 
the Senate, and it is found in House 
Document 784, Seventy-eighth Congress, 
second session, 

The conference agreement contains 
the reconciliation of the views as between 
these two agencies of the Government 
and provides for the construction of the 
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works that are predominantly flood con- 
trol by the Chief of Engineers and for 
the construction of the works that are 
predominantly reclamation by the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation. In a word, the 
conference agreement retained the so- 
called O’Mahoney amendment embodied 
in the bill as it passed the Senate, agreed 
to, as we understand, generally, by all of 
the conflicting interests in the Missouri 
River Basin. It retains the authoriza- 
tion of $200,000,000 for fiood-control 
work under the Chief of Engineers as 
passed by the House and it provides for 
an authorization of $200,000,000 for rec- 
lamation projects under the Bureau of 
Reclamation. i 

The House will also recall that when 
this bill passed the House there was no 
provision for the present disposition of 
power generated in any of the dams au- 
thorized to be constructed by the War 
Department. There was a great deal of 
debate in the Senate with respect to that 
question. The so-called Bailey power 
amendment was debated at length. The 
conference agreement provides for the 
disposal by the Secretary of the Interior 
of the surplus power generated at the 
projects under the control of the War 
Department in substantially the same 
language which now obtains in legisla- 
tion previously passed by the Congress 
for the disposal of power at Bonneville, 
at Fort Peck, and under Executive orders 
for the disposal of power in the South- 
west at the reservoirs at Dennison, Pen- 
sacola, and Norfork, with amendments to 
the language as agreed to in the confer- 
ence to the Senate amendment. Three 
amendments were agreed to in the con- 
ference. The first provides that the rates 
shäll give consideration to the cost of 
producing and transmitting power so 
that there may be the recovery of rea- 
sonable amortization of the cost. Sec- 
ondly, it provides that these funds that 
are derived from the sale of power shall 
be deposited to the credit of miscel- 
laneous receipts in the Treasury. And 
the third provides that the provision for 
disposition and for transmission lines 
shall be by appropriations to be made by 
Congress. It also provides that trans- 
mission lines and related facilities can be 
acquired by purchase or other agree- 
ment. 

There was another matter, Mr. Speak- 
er, that was in controversy to some 
degree in the House and to a greater 
degree in the Senate, and that was the 
authorizations with respect to dams in 
the Connecticut River Basin. The lan- 
guage as agreed to in the amendment 
of the Senate by the interested Senators 
and Representatives from the New Eng- 
land area is substantially retained in the 
conference agreement. 

I might add, Mr. Speaker, that there 
are included in the bill as recommended 
by the Chief of Engineers, between the 
passage of the bill by the House and the 
final passage of it by the Senate, by Sen- 
ate amendments, projects aggregating 
about $185,000,000 for construction under 
funds hereafter to be appropriated. The 
bill as it finally passed the Senate carried 
an authorization of $959,465,000. As 
stated in the conference agreement, the 
authorizations aggregate $950,000,000, a 
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reduction of substantially $10,000,000 
from the bill as passed by the Senate. 
The projects in Senate amendments em- 
braced in the conference agreement are 
in accordance with the recommendations 
of the Chief of Engineers, in about two 
instances being substantially in accord 
with his recommendations. 

I extend by saying that the House 
agreed to amendment No. 1, as modified, 
by eliminating the first paragraph, 
which is the so-called McClellan amend- 
ment in the Senate with respect to the 
declaration of policy, which declaration 
may be changed by subsequent legisla- 
tion, as a part of the compromise agreed 
to by the conflicting interests in the Mis- 
souri River Basin. This amendment 
provides for a recognition of the in- 
terests and rights of the States for a 
review of reports of the Chief of Engi- 
neers and of the Secretary of the Interior 
by the States affected and for comments 
by such affected States, their written 
views becoming a part of the report. 
This amendment provides that in con- 
nection with the operation and mainte- 
nance of projects authorized in this 
act, the use of water of the Western 
States for navigation shall not conflict 
with beneficial consumptive use of water 
for domestic, municipal, stock-water, 
irrigation, mining, or industrial purposes. 
The amendment thus becomes section 1 
of the bill as agreed to in conference and 
is intended to protect and safeguard the 
rights of the States and at the same time 
to promote flood control and navigation 
under the commerce clause of the Con- 
stitution. 

Amendment No. 18, now section 9 (a) 
of the bill as agreed to in conference, 
authorizes the comprehensive plans for 
the development of the Missouri River 
Basin proposed by the War Department 
and the Department of the Interior as 
coordinated by the joint report of the 
Chief of Engineers and the Commissioner 
of Reclamation in Senate Document No. 
247, Seventy-eighth Congress, second 
session, and it authorizes the appropria- 
tion of $200,000,000 to be expended by 
the Corps of Engineers and $200,000,000 
to be expended by the Secretary of the 
Interior for the partial accomplishment 
of the works authorized in this section, 
to be undertaken by the Corps of Engi- 
neers and by the Secretary of the In- 
terior. This section replaces the item in 
the House-approved bill which author- 
ized $200,000,000 for the partial accom- 
plishment of the comprehensive plan for 
flood control in the Missouri River Basin. 
The Senators recently accepted an 
amendment in substantially the same 
language in the river and harbor bill 
now pending in the Senate to provide 
duplicate authorization for the coordina- 
tion for the comprehensive plan for the 
Missouri River Basin. I emphasize that 
such duplicating authority is undesirable. 
I report that the Senate conferees have 
given assurance that if this conference 
report is approved by the House and 
Senate, the duplicating item will be 
eliminated from the river and harbor 
bill. 

In connection with amendment No. 1, 
which has become section 1 of the bill as 
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agreed to in conference, in further pro- 
tection of the rights and privileges of 
the States, in the event either the af- 
fected State or the Secretary of War 
makes objections to the plans or pro- 
posals of the Secretary of the Interior, 
his proposal shall not be deemed feasible, 
and the proposed work shall not be 
deemed authorized except upon the ap- 
proval by an act of Congress, and sec- 
tion 9 (a) of the Reclamation Project 
Act of 1939 and section 3 (a) of the act 
of August 11, 1939, as amended, are ac- 
cordingly amended by said amendment 
No. 1, which has become section 1 of the 
bill. 

Section 9 (a), authorizing the Mis- 
souri River Basin improvement, pro- 
vides, as I have indicated, that the works 
that are predominantly flood control 
shall be constructed by the Chief of En- 
gineers, and the works that are predom- 
inantly reclamation shall be constructed 
by the Bureau of Reclamation. 

In connection with the Connecticut 
River Basin covered by amendment No. 
26, agreed to as modified by stipulating 
that the Secretary of War is to deter- 
mine the total cost of the alternate plan 
for the so-called Williamsville Reservoir, 
the amendment authorizes the substitu- 
tion of an alternate plan for the Wil- 
liamsville Reservoir provided the Chief 
of Engineers finds that the total cost of 
the alternate plan will not exceed $11,- 
000,000, and provided the Secretary of 
War and Chief of Engineers approve the 
alternate plan. The effect of the 
amendment is that if the so-called eight- 
reservoir alternate plan does not satisfy 
the requirements of the amendment, the 
Chief of Engineers is authorized to pro- 
ceed with the construction of the Wil- 
liamsville Reservoir for flood control. 
The further effect of the amendment is 
that a subsequent report and authoriza- 
tion by Congress must be made before 
the projects at Cambridgeport, Ludlow, 
South Tunbridge, and Gaysville can be 
built. The amendment prohibits the 
construction of a dam or reservoir at 
the Sugar Hill site on the Ammonoosuc 
River, but it is understood that an al- 
ternate site is under study and, if found 
feasible, authority exists for the initia- 
tion of such a project. 

The Savannah River project is em- 
braced in amendment No. 32, inserted by 
the Senate, and it approves a compre- 
hensive development of the Savannah 
River Basin for flood control and other 
purposes and authorizes the construction 
of the Clark Hill Reservoir on the Savan- 
nah River in South Carolina and 
Georgia. In the pending river and har- 
bor bill, H. R. 3961, as passed by the 
House, there is an item for the Savannah 
River, the effect of which is to provide 
duplicate authorization for the Clark 
Hill Reservoir. Such duplication is un- 
desirable, and the Senate conferees have 
given assurance that if this report is 
approved by the House and Senate this 
duplicating item will also be eliminated 
from the river and harbor bill. 

The conference report eliminates 
Senate amendment No. 36 to modify the 
Trinidad project to include upstream 
reservoirs. The conferees believe that a 
modification of the amendment adopted 
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by the Senate should be undertaken 
only after a full report has been sub- 
mitted by the Chief of Engineers and 
authorization by Congress. The appro- 
priate investigation and report to Con- 
gress are now in progress. 

Senate amendment No. 44 was elimi- 
nated, inasmuch as the Chief of Engi- 
neers is now making an investigation of 
possible alternate projects and, if found 
feasible, will recommend them as sub- 
stitutes for the Tuttle Creek project. If 
a substitute is not recommended and 
adopted and if alternates are found to be 
infeasible, the construction of the Tuttle 
Creek Reservoir to protect the Kansas 
Citys remains. In other words, the Tut- 
tle Creek project will remain author- 
ized and be available for selection for 
future construction. £ 

As I have indicated, amendment No. 9, 
as modified, authorizes the Secretary of 
the Interior to dispose of electric energy 
generated at reservoir projects under the 
control of the War Department and not 
required in the operation of such proj- 
ects. The Secretary of the Interior is 
authorized from appropriations to be 
made by Congress to construct or acquire 
by purchase or other agreement only 
such transmission lines and facilities as 
may be made necessary in order to make 
the power available in wholesale quanti- 
ties for sale on fair and reasonable terms. 
The rates are to be approved by the 
Federal Power Commission. The for- 
mula established by law for the Bonne- 
ville project is followed so that the rate 
schedules shall be drawn with regard to 
recovering to the Government the cost 
of producing and transmitting the elec- 
tric energy, including the amortization 
of the capital investment allocated to 
power over a reasonable period of years. 
Preference is given to public bodies and 
cooperatives. Sound business principles 
are to govern the transmission and dis- 
posal of surplus power. Congress retains 
control over the construction and acquir- 
ing of transmission lines and related 
facilities, inasmuch as funds must be 
provided hereafter by Congress for such 
lines and facilities. They may be con- 
structed, but they can only be acquired 
by purchase or other agreement. 

The bill as passed by the House in- 
cluded the soil erosion and water-flow 
retardation projects favorably recom- 
mended in reports submitted to Congress 
by the Department of Agriculture. Sub- 
sequent favorable reports have been sub- 
mitted to Congress since the bill passed 
the House and were included by Senate 
amendments. The conference agree- 
ment authorizes the approval of the 
projects as recommended by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The bill provides 
that the balance remaining from the au- 
thorization of $10,000,000 in section 7 of 
the Flood Control Act approved June 28, 
1938, shall be available for the prosecu- 
tion of the works authorized for con- 
struction by the Department of Agricul- 
ture with the provision that not more 
than 20 percent of the authorization is 
made available on any one project. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I yield to the 
gentleman from Mississippi. 
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Mr. RANKIN. I want to interrogate 
the gentleman from Mississippi, my dis- 
tinguished colleague, about amendment 
No. 9, I believe it is, with reference to the 
disposition of the electric power gen- 
erated at these projects. 

Is this amendment as it is printed in 
the copy of the bill now available to the 
Members, the complete amendment? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. As I stated a 
few moments ago, that amendment em- 
braces language as it passed the Senate, 
or the Senate amendment, with three 
modifications which I mentioned in de- 
tail. The first modification was that all 
moneys derived from the sale of power by 
the Secretary of the Interior shall be de- 
posited in the general fund of the Treas- 
ury. The second amendment was that 
he could acquire transmission lines or 
related facilities by agreement with the 
owner—by purchase and by agreement 
with the owner. The third amendment 
to the Senate amendment, agreed to in 
the conference, contains this language 
that does not appear in the Senate 
amendment: 

Rate schedules shall be drawn having re- 
gard to the recovery (upon the basis of the 
application of such rate schedules to the 
capacity of the electric facilities of the proj- 
ects) of the cost of producing and trans- 
mitting such electric energy, including the 
amortization of the capital investment allo- 


cated to power over a reasonable period of 
years, 


That is the identical language that 
is contained in legislation heretofore 
passed by this body for the disposal of 
power at Bonneville. 

Mr. RANKIN. Now, right on that 
point I want to ask the gentleman an- 
other question. I thoroughly agree with 
that principle because it is fundamen- 
tally sound. That provision applies to 
all projects provided for in the bill where 
power is to be generated, does it? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Wherever gen- 
erated by the War Department. 

Mr. RANKIN. All projects provided 
for in this bill? A 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. That is, that 
are constructed by the War Department. 
There may be in some of the reclama- 
tion projects power developed that will 
be disposed of in accordance with exist- 
ing reclamation law. 

Mr. RANKIN. Now, right there is one 
trouble we are up against. The coopera- 
tive power associations are having to pay 
higher rates for power generated at 
dams built by the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion than they are paying at other dams 
constructed by the Federal Government. 
I wondered why an exception was made 
as to them. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. We have made 
no exception. This bill deals with proj- 
ects that are constructed by the Corps 
of Engineers. We have limited our 
amendment, and I think properly, to 
those projects. 

Mr. RANKIN. This applies to all pro- 
posed projects on the Missouri River, as 
I understand? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Yes; to be con- 
structed by the Chief of Engineers. 

Mr. RANKIN. And also on the Con- 
necticut River? 
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Mr. WHITTINGTON. Yes; to be con- 
structed by the Chief of Engineers. 

Mr. RANKIN. In other words, at all 
projects provided for in this bill, which 
generate electricity, the electricity is to 
be.turned over to the Department of the 
Interior to be distributed to public bodies, 
which, of course, includes municipal 
bodies which own their own facilities— 
I presume that is right; is it not? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Yes; to facil- 
ities owned by the Federal Government, 
public bodies, cooperatives, and privately 
owned companies. 

Mr. RANKIN. In other words, all pub- 
lic bodies, whether owned by the Fed- 
eral Government, cooperative power as- 
sociations, or municipally owned systems, 
are to be able to purchase this power at 
such a rate as will amortize only that 
part of the development charged to 
power. That is correct, is it not? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. That is true 
with respect to all projects constructed 
by the Chief of Engineers. 

Mr. RANKIN. In other words we do 
not propose to unload onto the power 
consumers the costs of flood control, nav- 
igation, and reclamation? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Not at all. I 
may say further in answer to the gen- 
tleman's question, there is preference to 
the public bodies and cooperatives in this 
bill and in this agreement, just as there 
is in the existing law passed by this body 
on the disposal of power at Bonneville. 

Mr. RANKIN. And by the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I cannot say 
about the Tennessee Valley Authority be- 
cause this bill has no control over dis- 
posal of power by the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. 

Mr. RANKIN. I understand, but I was 
coauthor with Senator Norris of the bill 
creating the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity, and that was the understanding we 
had, even before the bill was ever intro- 
duced. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I am afraid, if 
this bill covered all projects including the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, that the 
gentleman would have objected; so we 
have confined it to the projects con- 
structed by the Corps of Engineers, 

Mr. RANKIN. This provision of the 
law would not in any way interfere with 
the power generated either on the Colum- 
bia River or on the Tennessee River. 

I wish to congratulate the conferees, 
and also the Senate, on this great step 
forward in protecting the power consum- 
ers in the use of the electricity generated 
at the projects provided for under this 
bill. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I yield. 

Mr. REED of New York. I assume that 
it will expedite the survey of flood con- 
ditions on Cattaraugus Creek that are 
causing so much damage to the village 
of Gowanda, N. Y., and also the survey 
of the Genesee River and a tributary in 
Wellsville, N. Y., and to have each of 
these projects handled as they have been 
by resolutions rather than in this legis- 
lation now under consideration. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Yes; the gen- 
tleman is referring to a matter that may 
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be handled in one of two ways, one by 
consideration in this bill to provide for 
examination and survey, or by a resolu- 
tion of the Flood Control Committee for 
review; and the quickest way to handle 
it in his case was by resolution, and the 
resolutions were adopted, providing for 
reviews of both vicinities. Upon the sub- 
mission of favorable reports, the Flood 
Control Committee will give considera- 
tion to authorizing the projects in the 
next authorization bill. 

Mr. CARLSON of Kansas. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON... I yield to the 
gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. CARLSON of Kansas. I call at- 
tention to amendment No. 44. The con- 
ferees rejected the Senate amendment 
which had authorized the Tuttle Creek 
Reservoir. I wonder if the chairman 
would tell us the reason for eliminating 
that amendment? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. In response to 
the gentleman’s question I may say that 
the reasons are set forth on page 11 of 
the report dealing with amendment No. 
44. That project was included in the 
Flood Control Act some years ago. It 
protects one of the most populous and 
valuable areas not only in the Missouri 
Basin but in the entire country. Among 
other municipalities that are protected 
are those of Kansas City, Mo., and Kan- 
sas City, Kans. The committee felt that 
inasmuch as this project had been care- 
fully considered by Congress that it 
would be unwise utterly to ignore the 
recommendation of the Chief Engineer, 
because the amounts authorized for ex- 
penditure for local protective works 
would be futile without adequate provi- 
sion to supplement those works by reser- 
voirs above and I would say to the gen- 
tleman that the Chief of Engineers, as 
stated in this report, is now making an 
investigation of possible alternate proj- 
ects under authority previously given to 
him. If the Chief of Engineers finds he 
can construct other projects that will 
give the same relief he will so report; 
and our thought is that every possible 
consideration has been and will be ac- 
corded to those who oppose the project. 
It often happens that projects are op- 
posed by those whose lands are taken 
and whose property is taken by the Gov- 
ernment—fully compensated in this case 
asin others. In my judgment that is as 
far as the committee was warranted in 
going. 

Mr. CARLSON of Kansas. I may say 
the conferees gave this consideration. I 
want to mention, however, that in view 
of the fact that it is going to receive 
further study by the engineers, I sin- 
cerely hope they will go into the fact 
that the construction of this large reser- 
voir would inundate seven towns and 
eliminate a large area of valuable real 
property. With the chairman's as- 
surance that this is going to be done I 
am not going to insist that it go back to 
conference. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I may say that 
Iam in entire sympathy with the gentle- 
man. We have been told the exact num- 
ber of citizens who would be affected and 
the villages that would be inundated, and 
we gave full consideration to these facts; 
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but when all has been said and done we 
must either follow or not follow—after 
consideration if a project is to be adopt- 
ed—the agencies of the Government 
making the investigation. We felt, as 
the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. CARL- 
son] has suggested, we should provide 
for a restudy, that is now being made, 
and the committee will be glad to give 
it consideration as soon as it is reported. 

Mr. CARLSON of Kansas. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
at this point in the Recorp the prelimi- 
nary survey of the Big Blue River, 
Kans., submitted by the Chief of En- 
gineers on March 4, 1938. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


War DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, 
Washington, March 4, 1938. 
Subject: Preliminary examination of Big 

Blue River, Kans., with a view to the con- 

trol of floods. 

To: The Secretary of War. 

1. I submit for transmission to Congress 
my report with accompanying papers on pre- 
liminary examination of Big Blue River, an 
affluent of the Kansas River, and its tribu- 
taries, with a view to the control of their 
floods, authorized by an act of Congress ap- 
proved June 4, 1936, and by the Flood Con- 
trol Act approved June 22, 1936, 

2. The Big Blue River rises in southeastern 
Nebraska, flows generally southeast 283.3 
miles into Kansas, and joins the Kansas River 
at Manhattan 142.5 miles above its mouth. 
It drains an area of 9,609 square miles of 
gently rolling uplands devoted primarily to 
agriculture. The basin has a population of 
about 230,000 and is adequately served by 
railroads and highways. 

3. No damaging floods of major importance 
have occurred on the Big Blue River in the 
period of record, but studies indicate that 
floods substantially greater than any recorded 
are a distinct probability. Flood flows from 
the Big Blue River are also a factor in Kan- 
sas River floods. Some 60,000 acres in the 
Big Blue Basin are subject to flooding and 


ol the 36 towns located within the flood plain 


proper, 6 have experienced extensive flooding 
in the past. Flood damages are estimated 
to average $97,000 annually. No protection 
works of importance have been undertaken 
in the basin. Local interests desire construc- 
tion of a series of reservoirs for the purpose 
of controlling floods within the basin and on 
the Kansas River, but no indication has been 
given of willingness to provide funds for 
lands and damages incident to such works. 

4. The district engineer reports that levees 
for the protection of municipalitics are not 
justified and channel rectification as a means 
for reducing flood heights would be ineffec- 
tive. The plan found most suitable for con- 
trolling floods on the Big Blue River provides 
for the construction of four reservoirs con- 
trolling 40 percent of the drainage area. 
While this plan would prevent about 60 per- 
cent of the flood losses in the basin and would 
be of value in reducing floods on the Kansas 
River, the cost of the project would greatly 
exceed the flood losses that would be pre- 
vented thereby. It is found impracticable to 
combine power development with flood-con- 
trol reservoirs for the purpose of reducing the 
over-all costs of the project. The district en- 
gineer concludes that there is not sufficient 
justification for the control of floods on the 
Big Blue River and its tributaries, and recom- 
mends that no survey be made. The division 
engineer concurs. 

5. The reports have been referred, as re- 
quired by law, to the Board of Engineers for 
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Rivers and Harbors, and attention is invited 
to its report herewith concurring in the views 
of the district and division engineers, and re- 
porting that control of floods of the Big Blue 
River is impracticable, and that a survey is 
not warranted. 

6. After due consideration of these reports 
I concur in the views of the Board. While 
there is a distinct possibility of floods much 
greater than any of past record occurring on 
the Big Blue River and its tributaries, flood 
losses that may be expected under existing 
conditions of development in the basin do not 
warrant the high cost of a reservoir system 
necessary for the control of floods. Levees for 
the protection of municipalities also would 
cost considerably more.than is justified by the 
damages that would be prevented thereby. 
Available data permit a full understanding 
of the flood situation, and additional studies 
are not required. I therefore report that con- 
trol of floods of the Big Blue River and its 
tributaries in Nebraska and Kansas is im- 
practicable, and that a survey is not war- 
ranted. 

J. L. SCHLEY, 
Major General, Chief of Engineers. 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I yield. 

Mr.CURTIS. It should be said in ref- 
erence to the Blue River system that not 
only has the Committee on Flood Control 
of the House of Representatives author- 
ized a restudy of the Tuttle Creek Dam, 
but that said study is under way and the 
engineers are now and have been for 
some time at work on it. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to take this oppor- 
tunity to say something in reference to 
the plans for the Missouri River Basin 
earried in this bill, H. R. 4485, which 
originated in the committee of which I 
am a member, It was also my privilege 
to serve as a conferee in getting the 
House and Senate together on this legis- 
lation. 

This bill as now carried in the confer- 
ence report provides for an authorization 
of $200,000,000 for the partial accom- 
plishment of the program of the Army 
engineers for the Missouri River and its 
tributaries. It also authorizes $200,000,- 
000 for the partial accomplishment of 
the program to be undertaken by the 
Bureau of Reclamation in the Missouri 
River Basin, or a total works program 
of $400,000,000. 

The Army engineers’ plan has been 
referred to as the “Pick Plan,” House 
Document 475, Seventy-eighth Congress, 
second session. This is the plan that is 
approved and authorized in the legisla- 
tion that we are passing today. The 
plan of the Bureau of Reclamation was 
known as the “Sloan Plan,” Senate Doc- 
ument 191, Seventy-eighth Congress, 
second session, It, too, is approved and 
authorized. Originally, these two plans 
were in conflict as to certain parts of the 
program. However, the Army engineers 
and the engineers for the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation were able to get together on 
these engineering plans. The result of 
the meeting of the minds of these engi- 
neers has been set forth in a revised and 
coordinated plan and has been published 
as Senate Document 247, Seventy-eighth 
Congress, second session, 

The great Missouri River Basin com- 
prises one-sixth of the area of the United 
States. Much of that territory is con- 
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fronted with the problem of floods and 
the problem of drought, oftentimes in 
the same year. There is a definite need 
for both the Army engineers and their 
program of flood control and the work 
of the Bureau of Reclamation and their 
program of irrigation. This legislation 
authorizes both programs and gives to 
each agency a $200,000,000 authorization. 
For instance, in the Republican River 
system, which is one of the important 
tributaries of the Missouri, we had not 
only the tragic flood of 1935, taking in 
excess of 110 lives, but we have con- 
tinued losses by floods. Also, in the Re- 
publican River watershed, there is an 
urgent need for irrigation development. 
Thousands of fertile acres need supple- 
mental waters for a prosperous agricul- 
ture. This legislation approves and au- 
thorizes General Pick’s plan for the Re- 
publican River and the Bureau of Recla- 
mation’s plan for the Republican River, 
and coordinates the two plans. 

The Harlan County dam is to be built. 
The tributary dams are to be built. Gen- 
eral Pick had proposed five. The Bu- 
reau of Reclamation had proposed about 
an equal number. The revised plan 
changes slightly the location and scheme 
of some of these tributary dams, all of 
which is set forth in the coordinated 
plan, Senate Document 247, Seventy- 
eighth Congress, second session. These 
authorizations are broad enough to per- 
mit further changes, should the addi- 
tional studies make such changes advis- 
able. I am advised that, should the en- 
gineers agree on the feasibility of an on- 
river dam at or near Culbertson, Nebr., 
this authorization is broad enough to 
cover that. 

An authorization is not an appropria- 
tion of money for construction. It 
means that Congress has approved the 
general plans of the engineers, and it 
means that these plans are authorized 
by law and are, therefore, eligible for 
future appropriations. Without such an 
authorization, no appropriation can be 
had. 

This legislation retains for the Army 
engineers authority over flood control 
and retains for the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion authority over irrigation. It lays 
down a pattern for their future coopera- 
tion. Section 8 provides: 

Hereafter, whenever the Secretary of War 
determines, upon recommendation by the 
Secretary of the Interior that any dam and 
reservoir project operated under the direc- 
tion of the Secretary of War may be utilized 
for irrigation purposes, the Secretary of the 
Interior is authorized to construct, operate, 
and maintain, under the provisions of the 
Federal reclamation laws (Act of June 17, 
1902, 32 Stat. 388, and Acts amendatory 
thereof or supplementary thereto), such ad- 
ditional works in connection therewith as he 
may deem necessary for irrigation purposes. 
Such irrigation works may be undertaken 
only after a report and findings thereon have 
been made by the Secretary of the Interior as 
provided in said Federal reclamation laws 
and after subsequent specific authorization 
of the Congress by an authorization Act; 
and, within the limits of the water users’ 
repayment ability such report may be pred- 
icated on the allocation to irrigation of an 
appropriate portion of the cost of structures 
and facilities used for irrigation and other 
purposes. Dams and reservoirs operated un- 
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der the direction of the Secretary of War may 
be utilized hereafter for irrigation purposes 
only in conformity with the provisions of 
this section, but the foregoing requirement 
shall not prejudice lawful uses now existing: 
Provided, That this section shall not apply 
to any dam or reservoir heretofore con- 
structed in whole or in part by the Army 
engineers, which provides conservation stor- 
age of water for irrigation purposes. 


A settlement of the conflict of inter- 
ests between navigation and irrigation 
has been arrived at in this legislation by 
a declaration of policy by the Congress 
of the United States. It reads as fol- 
lows: 

The use for navigation, in connection with 
the operation and maintenance of such 
works herein authorized for construction, of 
waters arising in States lying wholly or partly 
west of the ninety-eighth meridian shall be 
only such use as does not conflict with any 
beneficial consumptive use, present or fu- 
ture, in States lying wholly or partly west of 
the ninety-eighth meridian, of such waters 
for domestic, municipal, stock water, irriga- 
tion, mining, or industrial purposes. 


This legislation also lays down a pat- 
tern for cooperation not only between 
the Federal agencies involved, but be- 
tween the Federal Government and the 
several States of the Missouri River 
Basin. It goes a long way in arriving at 
a settlement of the problem of Federal 
jurisdiction and State rights. I wish to 
quote again from the legislation, which 
we are today approving: 


In connection with the exercise of juris- 
diction over the rivers of the Nation through 
the construction of works of improvement, 
for navigation or flood control, as herein au- 
thorized, it is hereby declared to be the pol- 
icy of the Congress to recognize the interests 
and rights of the States in determining the 
development of the watersheds within their 
borders and likewise their interests and 
rights in water utilization and control, as 
herein authorized to preserve and protect to 
the fullest possible extent established and 
potential uses, for all purposes, of the waters 
of the Nation’s rivers; to facilitate the con- 
sideration of projects on a basis of compre- 
hensive and coordinated development; and 
to limit the authorization and construction 
of navigation works to those in which a sub- 
stantial benefit to navigation will be realized 
therefrom and which can be operated con- 
sistently with appropriate and economic use 
of the waters of such rivers by other users. 

In conformity with this policy: 

(a) Plans, proposals, or reports of the 
Chief of Engineers, War Department, for any 
works of improvement for navigation or flood 
control not heretofore or herein authorized, 
shall be submitted to the Congress only upon 
compliance with the provisions of this para- 
graph (a). Investigations which form the 
basis of any such plans, proposals, or reports 
shall be conducted in such a manner as to 
give to the affected State or States, during 
the course of the investigations, information 
developed by the investigations and also op- 
portunity for consultation regarding plans 
and proposals, and, to the extent deemed 
practicable by the Chief of Engineers, oppor- 
tunity to cooperate in the investigations. 
If such investigations in whole or part are 
concerned with the use or control of waters 
arising west of the ninety-seventh meridian, 
the Chief of Engineers shall give to the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, during the course of 
the investigations, information developed by 
the investigations and also opportunity for 
consultation regarding plans and proposals, 
and to the extent deemed practicable by the 
Chief of Engineers, opportunity to cooperate 
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in the investigations. The relations of the 
Chief of Engineers with any State under this 
paragraph (a) shall be with the Governor of 
the State or such official or agency of the 
State as the Governor may designate. The 
term “affected State or States” shall include 
those in which the works or any part thereof 
are proposed to be located; those which in 
whole or part are both within the drainage 
basin involved and situated in a State lying 
wholly or in part west of the ninety-eighth 
meridian; and such of those which are east 
of the ninety-eighth meridian as, in the 
judgment of the Chief of Engineers, will be 
substantially affected. Such plans, propo- 
sals, or reports and related investigations 
shall be made to the end, among other 
things, of facilitating the coordination of 
plans for the construction and operation of 
the proposed works with other plans involy- 
ing the waters which would be used or con- 
trolled by such proposed works. Each re- 
port submitting any such plans or proposals 
to the Congress shall set out therein, among 
other things, the relationship between the 
plans for construction and operation of the 
proposed works and the plans, if any, sub- 
mitted by the affected States and by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior. The Chief of Engi- 
neers shall transmit a copy of his proposed 
report to each affected State, and, in case 
the plans or proposals covered by the report 
are concerned with the use or control of 
waters which rise in whole or in part west of 
the ninety-seventh meridian, to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. Within ninety days 
from the date of receipt of said proposed re- 
port, the written views and recommenda- 
tions of each affected State and of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior may. be submitted to 
the Chief of Engineers. The Secretary of 
War shall transmit to the Congress, with 
such comments and recommendations as he 
deems appropriate, the proposed report to- 
gether with the submitted views and recom- 
mendations of affected States and of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior. The Secretary of 
War may prepare and make said transmittal 
any time following said ninety-day period. 
The letter of transmittal and its attachments 
shall be printed as a House or Senate docu- 
ment. 


The legislation provides also: 


The Secretary of the Interior, in making 
investigations of and reports on works for 
irrigation and purposes incidental thereto 
shall, in relation to an affected State or 
States (as defined in paragraph (a) of this 
section), and to the Secretary of War, be 
eubject to the same provisions regarding 
investigations, plans, proposals, and reports 
as prescribed in paragraph (a) of this sec- 
tion for the Chief of Engineers and the Sec- 
retary of War. In the event a submission of 
views and recommendations, made by an 
affected State or by the Secretary of War 
pursuant to said provisions, sets forth objec- 
tions to the plans or proposals covered by 
the report of the Secretary of the Interior, 
the proposed works shall not be deemed au- 
thorized except upon approval by an Act of 
Congress; and subsection 9 (a) of the Rec- 
lamation Project Act of 1939 (53 Stat. 1187) 
and subsection 3 (a) of the Act of August 11, 
1939 (53 Stat. 1418), as amended, are hereby 
amended accordingly. 


This legislation also deals with a mat- 
ter of public power generated at reser- 
voir projects under the control of the 
War Department. The language finally 
agreed upon may not be the ultimate 
solution. The conference report, which 
we are approving today, contains the 
following language: 

Electric power and energy generated at 
reservoir projects under the control of the 
War Department and in the opinion of the 
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Secretary of War not required in the opera- 
tion of such projects shall be delivered to 
the Secretary of the Interior, who shall 
transmit and dispose of such power and 
energy in such manner as to encourage the 
most widespread use thereof at the lowest 
possible rates to consumers consistent with 
sound business principles, the rate schedules 
to become effective upon confirmation and 
approval by the Federal Power Commission. 
Rate schedules shall be drawn. having regard 
to the recovery (upon the basis of the appli- 
cation of such rate schedules to the capacity 
of the electric facilities of the projects) of 
the cost of producing and transmitting such 
electric energy, including the amortization 
of the capital investment allocated to power 
over a reasonable period of years. Prefer- 
ence in the sale of such power and energy 
shall be given to public bodies and coopera- 
tives. The Secretary of the Interior is au- 
thorized from funds to be appropriated by 
the Congress to construct or acquire by pur- 
chase or other agreement only such trans- 
mission lines and related facilities as may be 
necessary in order to make the power and 
energy generated at said projects available 
in wholesale quantities for sale on fair and 
reasonable terms and conditions to facilities 
owned by the Federal Government, public 
bodies, cooperatives, and privately owned 
companies. All moneys received from such 
sales shall be deposited in the Treasury of 
the United States as miscellaneous receipts. 


I have mentioned what this legislation 
proposes for the Republican River Basin. 
I shall not take time to discuss the pro- 
posals for dams and reservoirs and other 
works in the States outside of Nebraska, 
lying in the Missouri River Basin. . I do 
wish to mention what this legislation will 
do for eastern Nebraska that borders on 
the Missouri River. It calls for a con- 
tinuous unified system of levees from 
Sioux City down to the mouth of the 
river of adequate height and strength to 
protect the farm land and the cities and 
towns. These local levees and other 
works alone are not adequate. The 
over-all plan calls for major reservoirs 
in North and South Dakota, Montana, 
and Wyoming, which will hold back 
great volumes of water. during the flood 
stages. By a combination of up-stream 
reservoirs and local protections the flood 
problem of the Missouri Valley will be 
overcome, 


Mr, Speaker, this legislation means a 
great deal to Nebraska and to all the 
States which comprise the bread basket 
of the Nation, known as the Missouri 
River Basin. The annual losses from 
floods have run into millions and mil- 
lions of dollars. The ravages of drought 
and dust storms have been a curse to 
much of our area. The ultimate con- 
struction of the projects that we are au- 
thorizing today will give the people of 
that region a chance to use the great re- 
sources that God has given to them, It 
will mean a more prosperous people. It 
will mean a greater return in taxes to the 
Federal Government. The increased 
revenue for the Federal Government in 
income taxes alone from an irrigated 
area as compared to a nonirrigated sec- 
tion in the drought area over a reason- 
able period of years will amount to much 
more than the cost of the irrigation proj- 
ects. Iam glad for this legislation today 
and I hope that as soon as the war is over 
construction can begin in a big way. 
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Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I want 
to call the gentleman’s attention on 
page 40 to a number of projects for 
which surveys are to be made after the 
war with particular reference to possible 
flood-control improvement, and I thank 
the gentleman and his committee for 
including the Susquehanna River in 
the vicinity of Endicott, Johnson City, 
and Vestal. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I may say to 
the gentleman that the construction of 
works will occur during the post-war 
period but that examinations and sur- 
veys are now being made and there will 
not be any delay until the post-war pe- 
riod so far as these examinations and 
survey reports are concerned. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL, I am 
safe in assuming, however, if a favor- 
able survey is made of these sections, 
there will be improvement after the war? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. They will be 
considered by the Committee on Flood 
Control. I emphasize that funds are now 
available for preliminary examination 
and surveys previously authorized, as 
well as now authorized in this bill. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I yield to the 
gentleman from Montana. 

Mr. OCON NOR. As a member of the 
distingiushed gentleman’s committee I 
heard all of the testimony with reference 
to the Army engineers and the Bureau 
of Reclamation with reference to the 
Missouri River Basin, and I take it that 
amendment No. 18, which appears in 
the amended bill, is what is known as 
the O'Mahoney amendment? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Iso stated. 

Mr. O’CONNOR. I want to see if the 
chairman agrees with me on this: My 
recollection of the testimony is that 
there was very little variance between 
the contentions of the Army engineers 
and the Bureau of Reclamation on 
the proposition incorporated in the 
O'Mahoney amendment? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. The gentleman 
is correct. There was substantially no 
difference on the engineering works pro- 
posed. The only difference was a ques- 
tion of who was going to construct them. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Is it not true it was 
largely a newspaper fight over practically 
nc contention between these depart- 
ments? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I may say to 
the gentleman that the newspapers, ac- 
cording to the information I have, did 
not neglect their opportunity. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM, Will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I yield to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Am I right in my 
assumption that the entire Ouachita 
Piver watershed project is retained, in- 
cluding cost of acquisition of the land? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. It is as passed 
by the House. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. I want to thank 
the chairman on behalf of the Oklahoma 
delegation for that, and I wish to thank 
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him individually for retaining in the bill 
the amendments which I submitted and 
which the gentleman presented during 
debate on this matter. 

Mr. CASE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I yield to the 
gentleman from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE. I wish to congratulate the 
gentleman and the members of his com- 
mittee on the monumental work they 
have achieved by their year-long labors 
in hearings and conferences necessary to 
bring about agreement on the many mat- 
ters in this bill, and particularly those 
involved in the Missouri River program, 
This will bring into the national picture 
for the first time a flood-control and 
river-use project in the great north cen- 
tral part of the country. It will in- 
augurate a new era in the life of the 
largest river basin of the Nation. Now, 
then, I would like to ask the gentleman 
one question. My understanding of 
amendment No. 9 relating to power is 
that it centralizes the disposition of 
power generated in the dams in the Sec- 
retary of the Interior? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. That is right. 

Mr. CASE. And limits him in the con- 
struction or acquisition of lines to such 
lines as are necessary for distribution on 
a wholesale basis? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Exactly so. I 
am glad that the gentleman brings this 
matter to my attention. I should have 
pointed out that therein is the difference 
between the sale of power generated at 
some of the other dams. This disposal 
is limited to wholesale. I may say that 
in my judgment the provision is entirely 
proper. 

The House will recall that the Senate 
spent much time in considering the so- 
called Bailey amendment which would 
have restricted the disposal of the power 
to the dam site which I think would have 
been unsound. 

Mr. CASE. The limitation to whole- 
sale distribution seems to me to be an 
appropriate compromise. The Secretary 
of the Interior, thereby, will not be urged 
or tempted to go into competition with 
the R. E. A. or any other distributing 
agency, private or public, yet should be 
in a position to extend the use of the 
power to the maximum public benefit 
through whatever distributor is inter- 
ested and available. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I yield to the 
gentleman from Colorado. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. I call the atten- 
tion of the distinguished chairman to 
amendment No, 36 relating to a proj- 
ect at Trinidad, Colo., wherein the con- 


ferees eliminated an amendment adopted- 


by the Senate which provided for the 
Army engineers to make a further study 
of this project and to recommend a 
reservoir up the river if found feasible. 
Will the gentleman explain why this 
amendment was stricken? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. The amend- 
ment proposed by the Senate was elimi- 
nated among other reasons because there 
is no limit as to the cost of the substitute. 
It would be possible for almost every 
project to have a substitute unless there 
was the further stipulation that the cost 
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of the substitute did not substantially 
exceed the cost of the original project. 
We were advised by the Chief of Engi- 
neers that if that proviso had been in- 
cluded as a part of the conference agree- 
ment it would mean that there would be 
no construction of the substitute project 
until he, the Chief of Engineers, came 
back to Congress and obtained further 
authority. In view of the fact that the 
House provision had been most liberal 
and had followed the idea of the Chief 
of Engineers, who recommended the 
elimination of $60,000 of the local con- 
tribution recommended by the district 
engineer for fiood control, the conferees 
felt the interest of Trinidad would be 
better served by retaining the House 
provision, knowing that at present, un- 
der an existing authorization, there is a 
review being made, and if that on re- 
examination a substitute could be 
recommended in accordance with the 
desires manifested in the Senate amend- 
ment, it could be considered by the two 
committees of the House and Senate for 
subsequent authorization. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Do I understand 
the conferees to be in accord with the 
provision that there shall be a review 
of this project by the Army engineers 
and a report made of their findings at a 
later date? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Yes; the Chief 
of Engineers so advised us. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. And if the engi- 
neers do not now have that authority, it 
will be provided. I might state the dis- 
trict engineer at Albuquerque has al- 
ready attended several conferences in 
Trinidad relative to including a reservoir 
in this project, and I understand the 
Army engineers are favorable to a 
review. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. The gentleman 
may get that authority by request for a 
proper resolution from the Committee 
on Flood Control. 

Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I yield to the 
gentleman from Arkansas, 

Mr. NORRELL. If the gentleman will 
turn to amendment 33 on page 21, as I 
understand the Arkansas River is con- 
sidered a part of the main channel of the 
Mississippi River up to the vicinity of 
Pine Bluff. I am wondering if that lan- 
guage is sufficiently broad to give the 
Army engineers the power to reimburse 
for set-back levies on the north as well 
as on the south bank of the Arkansas 
River? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. No; that was 
never contemplated, and the original act 
of August 18, 1941, does not make any 
such provision, 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself 3 additional minutes. 

The amendment to which the gentle- 
man refers is limited entirely as hereto- 
fore to the main line Mississippi River 
levees. It does not have application to 
any other river. 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. WHITTINGTON. I yield to the 
gentleman from Oregon. 

Mr, ANGELL. Am I correct in under- 
standing that under the provisions as 
agreed upon by the conferees, the Secre- 
tary of the Interior has the power either 
to buy transmission facilities or construct 
them and to dispose of power at whole- 
sale? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Yes; he has the 
power to construct or acquire by pur- 
chase or other agreement, but the funds 
have to be provided by the Congress of 
the United States, and the Congress thus 
retains the purse strings of the Treas- 
ury—— 

Mr. ANGELL. It does not affect any 
project on the Columbia River? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. No; it does not. 

Mr. BENNETT of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I yield to the 
gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. BENNETT of Missouri. Is it true 
that this report nowhere changes the 
status of the so-called Osceola Reservoir 
on the Osage River in Missouri? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. It does not, be- 
cause that project was not at issue in the 
conference. ` 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I yield to the 
gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. In response to a state- 
ment made a moment ago may I say 
that neither the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, nor the Bonneville Adminis- 
tration, nor the authorities in charge of 
Boulder Dam are engaged in the retail 
distribution of power. That power is 
sold wholesale. The power generated by 
the Tennessee Valley Authority is de- 
livered wholesale to municipalities or co- 
operative power associations, and they 
distribute it. The same thing is true at 
Bonneville and Grand Coulee on the 
Columbia River and at Boulder Dam on 
Colorado River. I did not want the im- 
pression left here that these authori- 
ties were engaged in the retail distribu- 
tion of electricity. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I yield to the 
gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. JENKINS. I think amendment 
numbered 9 is very significant. Would 
it be safe for me to assume from this 
language that this bill pronounces the 
power policy of the Nation? Heretofore, 
as I understand it, we have never had 
any pronouncement of our national 
power policy. But by this language you 
practically announce a power policy for 
the Nation. I think I can see in the lan- 
guage an effort to be cautious and care- 
ful. I think you should have been even 
more careful, for heretofore I think those 
responsible authorities in the Govern- 
ment have been very careful not to com- 
mit the Government to any definite 
policy. 

May I ask the gentleman this ques- 
tion? Suppose there is a project now 
that is being built and it can be built 
without equipment to manufacture 
power. Does the gentleman mean that 
the Secretary of the Interior would have 
sufficient authority under this bill to 
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compel the building of that project so 
that he would have power-generating 
facilities? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. He has no au- 
thority whatsoever with respect to the 
construction. The necessity for this 
language is this: In some of these reser- 
voirs that are authorized to be con- 
structed there is a generation of power. 
The concrete proposition that confronted 
our committee was this: Shall we author- 
ize these projects where power is inci- 
dental and make no provision for the 
disposal of it, or shall we leave it to the 
President of the United States to set up 
an executive authority as he has done 
in Arkansas, Texas, and Oklahoma? 

Mr. JENKINS. The gentleman has 
outlined a case I have in mind exactiy. 
Suppose the Secretary of War says, “I 
do not think this project should be 
equipped with power facilities,” and the 
Chief of the Army Engineers says, “I do 
not think it should be done,” but the 
Secretary of the Interior comes along 
and says, “I know it has great possi- 
bilities of power, and I think it should 
be done,” and he seeks the aid of the 
President and the President encourages 
it until it is done. Does not that settle 
the matter so that one could reasonably 
conclude that this bill does fix and an- 
nounce a policy that the Secretary of the 
Interior and the President can control 
the power policy of the Nation? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. We have set- 
tled that. We have said that the matter 
of power is to be passed on by the Chief 
of Engineers and by the Federal Power 
Commission. We have provided that 
there shall be a transmittal of projects 
hereafter so that each can get the benefit 
of the other’s views. I may say in reply 
to the gentleman’s question that the 
Secretary of the Interior has no control 
whatever over the construction of any 
dam under the control of the War De- 
partment. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. JENKINS. Can the Secretary of 
the Interior under the language and au- 
thority of this law build a foundation 
upon which he and the President can 
scatter some more T. V. A.’s all over the 
nation? I should hope it does not. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. No; he has no 
power whatever with respect to building 
and construction, and his power is limit- 
ed only to the sale and transmission of 
the excess power generated at dams au- 
thorized and constructed by the War De- 
partment. 

Mr. MA. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I yield to the 
gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. MAY. I was about to inquire 
along the line of the question of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. JENKINS], 
whether or not this bill established the 
Federal policy of this Government with 
respect to the manufacture, sale, and dis- 
tribution of power: 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I would say it 
is confined only to the projects where 
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power is to be generated, at reservoir 
projects under the control of the War De- 
partment not required for the operation 
of the projects. 

Mr. MAY. In each instance each proj- 
ect is controlled by the provisions of the 
bill? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. That is correct. 
It might be changed hereafter by Con- 
gress, 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I yield to the 
gentleman from Connecticut. 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. I direct 
attention to amendment No. 26, the Con- 
necticut River project. In reading the 
Senate debate on this bill, I noticed that 
members of the other body paid a very 
well deserved tribute to the efforts of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts IMr. 
CLasox J. I understand that members of 
the Senate from Vermont, Massachu- 
setts, and Connecticut, who were trying 
to work out a satisfactory compromise 
for the section relating to the Connect- 
icut River project, invited Mr. CLASON to 
join in the conferences held to work out 
this compromise. I am certain that the 
section approved by the conferees is sat- 
isfactory not only to the State of Ver- 
mont, but to the States of Massachusetts 
and Connecticut as well. 

At this point I wish to incorporate the 
remarks that appeared in the RECORD of 
November 29, made by Senator AIKEN 
of Vermont: 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. Austin. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. AIKEN. I should like the Rsecorp also 
to show that the Member of the House of 
Representatives from Springfield, Mass., Mr. 
CLASON, was present at the conference at 
which this compromise was agreed upon. 

Mr. Austin. That is correct. 

Mr. Walsh of Massachusetts. It was sug- 
gested to the Member of the House, Mr. 
Cason, to whom the Senator from Vermont 
has referred, that his name be mentioned as 
one of those who cooperated, but out of his 
extreme modesty he said he would just as 
soon not be included. I think, however, he 
is deserving of having his name appear, for 
no one in the Congress has been more inter- 
ested or has been more helpful during the 
years in urging flood control in the Connect- 
icut Valley. 

Mr. AIKEN. I think we should overwhelm 
his modesty and have his name show in the 
RECORD, 


May I add my own expression of ap- 
preciation to my distinguished colleague 
from Massachusetts, Mr. CLASON. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. 
gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. COCHRAN. On the White River 
project $45,000,000 additional is author- 
ized. Does that include the construc- 
tion of two additional dams in connec- 
tion with the Norfolk Dam? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. That includes 
the $45,000,000 that may be used on the 
two additional dams to be selected by 
the Chief of Engineers. There was noth- 
ing in dispute as to this item in con- 
ference. The authorization is just as it 
passed the House, 


Mr. 


I yield to the 
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Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. If the 
gentleman will yield further, in line 6 
on page 16 appear the words “other than 
a flood-control type dam.” Does that 
mean that that particular reservoir can 
be used for nothing but flood control? 

M. WHITTINGTON. It means just 
what it says. That is a flood-control 
dam. 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. They 
cannot generate power there? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. No; you cannot 
generate power because it is for flood 
control and not for power. It is not a 
mult:ple-purpose project. 

Mr. MILLER of Connect’cut.. There 
will be no units built into the dan:? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I do not know 
what will happen hereafter, but under 
th‘s bill there cannot be so built. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion on the conference report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The conference report was agreed to, 


A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include certain excerpts. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ne- 
braska? 

There was no objection. 


ESTABLISHING DENTAL CORPS OF THE 
NAVY 


Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 4216) to provide 
more efficient dental care for the per- 
sonnel of the United States Navy, a rule 
having been previously granted. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the consid- 
eration of the bill (H. R. 4216) to provide 
more efficient dental care for the person- 
nel of the United States Navy, with Mr, 
Harris in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to dis- 
pense with the first reading of the bill 
and that the bill and committee amend- 
ment be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

The bill is as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That (1) the Secretary 
of the Navy be authorized and directed, no 
later than 60 days after this act becomes law, 
to establish a Dental Department in the Navy, 
which shall function under the Surgeon Gen- 
eral as is now provided in the case of the 
Medical Department. 

(2) To provide that the functions of the 
Dental Department shall be of such profes- 
sional, technical, and administrative nature 
as pertain to the conduct of the naval dental 
service, including cooperation with the Medi- 
cal Department in all matters of mutual in- 
terest and cognizance. 

(3) To provide that personnel of the Den- 
tal Depariment shall consist of (a) officers 
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of the Dental Corps, one of whom shall serve 
as Director of Dentistry and be directly re- 
sponsible to the Surgeon General for the ad- 
ministration of dental affairs within the Bu- 
reau of Medicine and Surgery; (b) chief war- 
rant and warrant officers in numbers not 
exceeding 5 percent of the total number of 
officers of the Dental Corps; (c) enlisted per- 
sonnel in such ratings and distribution by 
pay grades within the ratings and in such 
numbers not to exceed 166 percent of the 
total number of dental officers, as may be 
prescribed by the Secretary of the Navy: Pro- 
vided further, That nothing stated herein 
shall act to reduce the grade or rank of any 
person. 

(4) To provide that the Director of Den- 
tistry shall be appointed by the President 
from dental officers on active duty and that 
the Director of Dentistry shall, while so serv- 
ing, have the rank of rear admiral. 

(5) This act to take effect immediately 
upon its approval by the President. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and 

insert: 
“That the Secretary of the Navy shall within 
6 months after the date of enactment of 
-this act reorganize the Bureau of Medicine 
and Surgery in accordance with the provi- 
sions hereof. 

“Sec. 2. The functions of the Medical Corps 
and those of the Dental Corps shall each be 
defined and prescribed by regulations of the 
Secretary of the Navy, and each such corps 
shall have a director, who shall be responsible 
to the Chief of the Bureau of Medicine and 
Surgery. 

“Sec. 3. An officer of the Medical Corps of 
the Navy shall be detailed as the Director of 
the Medical Corps, and an officer of the Den- 
tal Corps of the Navy shall be detailed as 
the Director of the Dental Corps. Such offi- 
cers, while so serving, shall have the rank, 
pay, and allowances of a rear admiral. No 
provisions of this act shall be construed to 
reduce the rank or pay of any person. 

“Sec. 4. The Secretary of the Navy shall 
provide by regulations for establishing on 
ships and on shore stations dental services 
to be administered under the senior dental 
officer who shall be responsible directly to 
the commanding officer of such ship or shore 
station for all professional, technical, and 
administrative matters in connection there- 
with. 

“Sec. 5. The Secretary of the Navy shall 
provide by regulations for a suitable number 
of dental technicians of approprigte ratings 
and ranks, and for their training, detail, re- 
tention, supervision, and direction by appro- 
priate dental officers in carrying out the pro- 
visions of this act. 

“Sec. 6. In carrying out the provisions 
hereof, the Secretary of the Navy shall con- 
sult with the Chief of Naval Operations and 
shall not impose any administrative require- 
ments hereunder on combatant ships or in 
combatant areas ashore which would inter- 
fere with the proper functioning of battle 
organizations. 

“Sec. 7. All laws and parts of laws in con- 
flict herewith are hereby repealed.” 


Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, in view of the fact that this bill 
was reported to the House by the dis- 
tinguished member of the Committee on 
Naval Affairs the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. Rivers] I now yield 15 
minutes to him. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Chairman, for and 
on behalf of the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, we ask you to consider seriously 
and recommend that you do pass the 
bill (H. R. 4216) as it was amended and 
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rewritten by the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, of which I am a member, This 
is a bill designed to change certain prac- 
tices now in effect in the Bureau of 
Medicine and Surgery, with respect to 
dentists. I shall take only a few min- 
utes’ time to explain, as briefly as I can, 
what this amended bill proposes to do. 
It directs the Secretary of the Navy, 
within 6 months after its passage, to 
make the following changes in the Bu- 
reau of Medicine and Surgery. It di- 
rects him to set up a Dental Corps over 
which there shall be a member of the 
Dental Corps of the Navy as its director, 
solely responsible to the Surgeon Gen- 
eral for all things dental. 

It directs him to have a director of 
medicine from the Medical Corps, who 
shall be in charge of all things medical. 

It also requires him to make certain 
regulations for establishing on ships and 
at shore stations, certain provisions and 
regulations of the Dental Service to be 
administered under a senior dental of- 
ficer who shall be responsible directly 
to the officer in charge of the ship or 
shore station. 

It also directs the Secretary of the 
Navy to provide by regulation for a suit- 
able number of dental technicians of ap- 
propriate ratings and ranks, and for 
their training, detail, retention, super- 
vision, and direction by appropriate den- 
tal officers in carrying out the provi- 
sions of this act. 

Wherever there may be any conflict or 
any possibility of a conflict at shore sta- 
tions or at battle stations, the Secretary 
of the Navy is required, under the provi- 
sions of this act, to consult with the 
Chief of Naval Operations, so that there 
can be no possible conflict aboard ship 
or shore with the doctor, who is an 
M. D., and a dentist, who is a member of 
the Dental Corps. 

The Dental Corps was established in 
1912 when there were some 30 dentists 
in the Navy. It was seen fit then to 
make dentists completely subservient to 
the Medical Corps of the Navy. As the 
30-odd years intervening have come and 
gone, we have 6,200 dentists in the 
Navy. The organization has grown so 
complex that it is impossible, from the 
standpoint of morale and other smooth 
running, that 6,200 dentists of the Navy 
be subordinate to the medical officers. 

I make this point plain to you. Under 
the prevailing practice of the Navy to- 
day, a dentist, regardless of the stripes 
on his sleeve or his rating, takes his or- 
ders from an M. D. regardless of the 
stripes on the arm of the M. D. This 
is a serious blow to the morale of the 
Navy, because all military rank is an 
important factor in morale. 

Our committee, after numerous days 
of hearings, decided to report this bill 
out for the good of the Navy, for the 
morale of the Navy, and for the con- 
tinued progress of this profession which 
is contributing such great things to this 
war effort. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIVERS. I yield. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Can the gentle- 
man state what attitude, if any, the 
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Navy Department has taken toward this 
legislation? 

Mr. RIVERS. The Navy Department 
is absolutely opposed to this bill. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Navy De- 
partment is opposed to the bill? 

Mr. RIVERS. The Navy Department 
is opposed to the bill. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Has the Secre- 
tary of the Navy addressed the committee 
in that way? 

Mr. RIVERS. The Secretary of the 
Navy did not appear. We wrote a letter. 
The Navy Department in this instance 
is the Surgeon General. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Is the letter con- 
tained in the report? I do not find it. 

Mr. RIVERS. I think it is. It is cer- 
tainly in the hearings. I may state to 
the gentleman from New Lork the bill 
which the Secretary of the Navy op- 
posed was the original bill as it was 
drafted by me, and which the committee 
has rewritten and presented to the 
House as this amended bill now before 
you. I may say to the gentleman from 
New York further, the report which the 
Secretary of the Navy sent to our com- 
mittee was written by an M. D., and not a 
dentist. Seventy thousand dentists in 
this country are clamoring for this bill. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I have no doubt 
they are. The pharmacists will be next. 

Mr. RIVERS. The pharmacists will 
be next. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Absolutely. 

Mr. RIVERS. I will say this to the 
gentleman if he will pay attention. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Iam paying at- 
tention. 

Mr. RIVERS. The Surgeon General 
of the Navy and I have been working on 
proposed legislation designed to improve 
the pharmacy set-up in the Navy. I 
am advised by Admiral McIntire that his 
recommendations are now complete and 
that they have been approved by the 
Bureau of the Budget and are now before 
the Judge Advocate General of the Navy 
for the purpose of ironing out certain 
legal matters. I have not seen the latest 
draft of the bill made by the Surgeon 
General but I believe that I will intro- 
duce it in its present form. The Sur- 
geon General is-cognizant that the phar- 
macy set-up of the Navy needs revision 
and I certainly propose to assist him in 
improving this magnificent service. 
Pharmacy has made an astronomical 
contribution to the war effort. This 
suggested change will be introduced as 
soon as the new Congress convenes, 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIVERS. Gladly. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Under the revised bill 
the head of the Bureau of Medicine and 
Surgery remains the head of the Dental 
Corps, the same as he is the head over 
the Medical Corps; is that correct? 
With that language in there, it is my 
understanding the objection of the Navy 
Department was removed. 

Mr. RIVERS. I may say to the gen- 
tleman from Missouri that my original 
bill did not take it from the Surgeon 
General. He opposed it on other 
grounds, but we made certain that the 
Surgeon General would remain in charge 
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of all matters pertaining to the public 
health of the Navy, and this bill does not 
in anywise remove the Surgeon General 
as the head of naval dentistry. With 
this redraft of the bill—and the commit- 
tee labored over it many days—I do not 
see how anybody can conscientiously op- 
pose its passage. The bill was reported 
-out by the committee by a vote of 21 to 2 
-after extensive hearings. 

Mr. BREHM. Is it not true that today 
-at Bethesda this procedure is being prac- 
ticed with entire satisfaction? 

Mr. RIVERS. I was going to come to 
that. I am delighted the gentleman 
brought that up. What this bill recom- 
mends is the procedure that is being fol- 
lowed at the Bethesda Medical Center 
-at the present time. The present presi- 
dent of the American Dental Association, 
who happens to be a captain in the Navy, 
appeared for the amendment. Another 
captain in the Navy appeared for the bill 
in opposition to the Surgeon General. 
And then Admiral Lyle of the Navy, who 
is supposed to be the head of naval den- 
tistry appeared for this bill in opposition 
to the Surgeon General of the Navy. 
Everything went along fine. We did not 
have a knock-down-drag-out fight. They 
recognized that this bill would improve 
conditions in the Navy. They have a 
fine organization that has made tremen- 
dous strides in the last 30-odd years. We 
of the committee feel you will be aiding 
them very much to seriously and favor- 
ably consider the recommendation we 
make. 

Mr, BREHM. Mr, Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIVERS. I yield. 

Mr. BREHM. Will the gentleman just 
take time to read section 6? It is very 
brief; or, if you will pardon me, I will 
read it. 

Mr. RIVERS. I shall be pleased to 
have the gentleman read it. 

Mr. BREHM. It reads as follows: 

Sec. 6. In carrying out the provisions 
hereof, the Secretary of the Navy shall con- 
sult with the Chief of Naval Operations and 
shall not impose any administrative require- 
ments hereunder on combatant ships or in 
combatant areas ashore which would inter- 
fere with the proper functioning of battle or- 
ganizations. 


That is the amendment which the 
Navy insisted go in there. When that 
was inserted, all objections to the bill 
were removed. 

Why should the dentists take their 
orders from a medical officer? Especially 
when most dentists know more about 
medicine than most doctors do about 
dentistry? I can finish medicine in 18 
months myself. Furthermore, let me 
call attention to the fact that during the 
present war 80 dentists have been killed 
and 31 are missing or captured; so we are 
certainly on the job; and we are a capa- 
ble and competent body judged either by 
education, experience, or patriotism, and 
fully capable of carrying on the func- 
tions of the dental profession in either 
the Army or the Navy. 

I want to thank you, Mr. BREHM, for 
your fine contribution to this debate, I 
can state to the House that I know of no 
man in Congress who has done more for 
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the dental profession than have you. 
Your untiring efforts in helping me bring 
this bill to the attention of the Members 
of the House will always be a source of 
my profound gratitude. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts, Will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIVERS. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts.’ I 
did not realize there was really any ob- 
jection to the bill; I thought it was unan- 
imously supported. There is nothing 
more important to the health of a man 
than proper dental work, not only for 
comfort but for health. 

Mr, RIVERS. I prefer not to discuss 
the reasons for the objection to the bill 
but I can state to the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts that after we cleared the 
way of the real objection, there were none 
of consequence remaining. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
After all, this bill is an inducement to 
the best dentists to go into the service. 

Mr. RIVERS. I can say to the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts that the 
dentists in the Navy are not now as well 
satisfied as they will be if we pass this 
bill. The dentists are a little resentful 
of having to go through an M. D. every 
time they want something or need some- 
thing. We found instances where dental 
cfficers had to go through an M. D. to 
get an O. K. to grant leave to one of his 
subordinates. They even have to get an 
M. D.’s O. K. on the very material the 
dentist uses. They are perfectly com- 
petent to handle such things themselves. 

There are many many fine features to 
this bill and I call them to your atten- 
tion. They are: 

As head of the dental department the 
commanding dental officer would have 
cognizance, now denied him, as follows: 

(a) He would be directly responsible 
to the commanding officer for the admin- 
istration of the dental service under his 
command. This is now denied him. 

(b) He would participate in heads of 
departments conferences called by the 
commanding officer or the executive of- 
ficer where he could present the dental 
situation clearly and concisely in the 
presence of other heads of departments 
and thereby develop a better understand- 
ing and cooperation. This is now denied 
him $ 


(c) He could contact the commanding 
officer directly with any dental problem 
which might arise, thereby presenting his 
case as he sees it to an officer trained 
and capable in administration with a 
broad point of view concerning the com- 
fort, welfare, and efficiency of his per- 
sonnel. This is now denied him. 

(d) He would recommend directly to 
the commanding officer or the executive 
officer concerning improvements and re- 
quirements of the dental clinics and other 
spaces assigned to the dental activity. 
This is now denied him. 

(e) He would submit requisitions for 
dental equipment and supplies and be re- 
sponsible for all property accounting, 
maintenance and care of dental prop- 
erty. He would determine the amounts 
of supplies required and maintain a 
proper balance for economical and ef- 
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ena function. This is now denied 

(f) He would exercise his own judg- 
ment in establishing the ways and means 
of distributing dental treatment to the 
end that the greatest number may be 
served and that established professional 
standards may be maintained. He wiil 
have complete supervision over the pro- 
fessional conduct of his personnel. This 
is now denied him. 

(g) He will have complete control of 
all personnel assigned to the dental de- 
partment which will permit him to utilize 
such personnel to the best advantage 
without fear of interruption from other 
services. Leave and liberty, watches, 
recommendations for promotion, and 
punishment for minor offenses among 
dental personnel will be handled by the 
senior dental officer as station require- 
ments permit and as performance war- 
rants. This is now denied him. 

The committee went into this thing 
very thoroughly and the gentlewoman 
may ask any member of the committee 
if she is not satisfied that this is for the 
good of the service. 

Mr. Chairman, there are 18,000 on the 
Surgeon General's staff as of the present 
time. Sixty-two hundred of them are 
dentists, over one-third. These 6 200, 
regardless of rank, under the prevailing 
practices, are subservient to the M. D.’s. 
That is not good for the morale of the 
Navy, it is not good to permit that prac- 
tice to continue and we are asking you 
to change it. 

This is for the good of the service. Of 
that we are convinced. I introduced 
this bill back in February and Iam con- 
fident you will be doing a service to the 
war effort and a service to many people 
who have patriotically given and are 
giving their services, at great financial 
loss, to the war effort. It is surprising 
to learn the services which the dentists 
have given the Government in the war 
effort. All anesthetics are adminis- 
tered by the dentists. Last night I lis- 
tened to a broadcast and it was stated 
that a hundred years ago a fellow by the 
name of Wells was the first man to ad- 
minister an anesthesia for the extrac- 
tion of a tooth. Of course, he was a 
dentist, 

They have done a great job in our war 
effort and a great service to the Nation. 
If you pass this bill you will be reward- 
ing them and telling them, “You have 
done a good job. We will not let you go 
backward. We will help you to go for- 
ward.” I hope this bill will be seriously 
considered and passed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself 15 minutes and I ask 
unanimous consent to speak out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr, Vinson]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, the compensation of Senators, 
Representatives, the Vice President, 
Speaker, and members of the President’s 
Cabinet have not been increased for 20 
years. The last increase occurred in 
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1925, when the salaries of Senators and 
Members were raised from $7,500 to 
$10,000—an increase of one-third. The 
last increase previous to that occurred in 
1907—19 years earlier—when such sal- 
aries were raised from $5,000 to $7,500— 
an increase of 50 percent. 

The salaries of the Vice President, 
Speaker, and members of the Cabinet 
were increased from $12,000 to $15,000 in 
1925—an increase of 25 percent—but 
have not been increased since.’ 

The salary of the President of the 
United States was fixed at $75,000 a year 
in 1909, having been raised from 
$50,080—an increase of 50 percent. 

When the salary of the President was 
fixed at $75,000 a year in 1909, it was 
not subject to tax either under Federal 
or State law. Under the Revenue Act 
of 1932, it was provided that the salary 
of Presidents taking office after June 6, 
1932, should be subject to Federal in- 
come tax, and I quote from that act: 

All acts fixing the compensation of such 
Presidents “ are hereby amended 
accordingly. 


Thus in 1932 the salary of the Presi- 
dent was actually reduced, and has been 
further reduced every time the income 
tax rates have been increased. At the 
present time the Federal tax on the 
President’s salary is approximately $48,- 
000. When the Public Salary Tax Act 
of 1939 was enacted, the salary of the 
President was also made subject to State 
income tax. Thus the real salary for 
this great office of President of the 
United States has been actually reduced 
from $75,000 in 1932, to less than $27,000 
at the present time. : 

I have today introduced a bill pro- 
viding for a salary of $100,000 a year for 
the President, $20,000 a year for the Vice 
President, Speaker, and members of the 
President’s Cabinet, and $15,000 a year 
for Members of the Congress. 

The salaries of Members of Congress 
have, of course, been subject to Federal 
income tax ever since the income tax 
has been in effect. But the effect of an 
increasing tax rate on a person whose 
salary is fixed by law is too often not 
fully appreciated. When the salary of 
Members was increased to $10,000 in 1925, 
the tax which the Member had to pay 
on that $10,000, if he was married with 
no dependents, was approximately $220. 
At the present time the salary is still 
$10,000, but the Federal tax on that same 
Member is approximately $2,500. In ad- 
dition the Member is subject to State 
income taxes by reason of the Public 
Salary Tax Act of 1939. 

The case for a consideration of the 
adequacy of the compensation of the of- 
ficials specified proceeds from several 
standpoints. First and foremost, What 
is the job worth, considering its duties 
and responsibilities? Second, if the job 
is worth more than the salary presently 
attached to it, should the fact that the 
country is at war act as a bar to paying 
what it is worth? 

Taking up the various officers men- 
tioned, one by one, the office of President 
of the United States is now the most 
powerful and most responsible office in 
the entire world. And yet the saiary at- 
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tached to that office is less than that re- 
ceived by many vice presidents and as- 
sistant vice presidents of private banks 
and industrial concerns. It is much less 
than the yearly earnings of Frank Sina- 
tra, Many lawyers, doctors, and other 
professional people, whose names I dare- 
say would not be recognized by a single 
Member of this House, unless it be the 
Member from the same district, receive 
more than $75,000 a year. Read the 
names and salaries released from time 
to time by the Treasury Department of 
those who reported salaries in excess of 
$75,000. I do not wish to criticize any 
of those salaries, although some of us 
here may believe them to be too high and 
so state at the proper time. I mention 
them merely to indicate that in com- 
parison with policymaking positions out- 
side of the Government, the present sal- 
ary attached to the great office of Presi- 
dent of the United States is meager. 
The two next highest offices in the 
United States are those of Vice President 
and Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, and what is their salary? Fifteen 
thousand dollars a year, which is $10,000 
less than that paid to the mayor of New 
York City. The Cabinet members, those 
whose duty it is to advise the President 
on all of the matters coming within the 
jurisdiction of their respective depart- 
ments, and give the best advice thereon 
that it is possible to secure, likewise are 
paid a mere $15,000 a year. I would 
venture to say that in every town in the 
United States having a population of 
10,000 or so persons there are many 
people whose capabilities and responsi- 
bilities command $15,000 a year. 
Coming to the Congress itself, as I 
previously stated, in 1909; the salary was 
raised from $5,000 to $7,500 a year. It 
remained at $7,500 until 1925, when it 
was increased to $10,000 a year. At that 
time Congress met in December, ad- 
journed usually in June, and every sec- 
ond year had the short session from De- 
cember to the succeeding March, and 
then adjourned until the following De- 
cember. Since that time not only has 
the “lame duck” amendment become 
part of the Constitution, doing away 
with the short session, but the duties 
and responsibilities of the Congress have 
immeasurably increased. In recent 
years the Federal Government, both leg- 
islatively and administratively, has 
greatly increased the scope of its activ- 
ities. New economic and social prob- 
lems, having vast implications and far- 
reaching consequences, have demanded 
solution by the Federal Government. At 
this very moment the role of leadership 
in world affairs which the United States 
is destined to assume at the conclusion 
of the present war will call for the solu- 
tion, both by the Congress and the Ex- 
ecutive, of tremendous new problems. 
Thus we come to the main question: 
In view of these tremendous new re- 
sponsibilities and duties and the neces- 
sity of securing the best brains that can 
be found to undertake them, what are 
these officers worth? 
What kind of a Congress do you want? 
What kind of a Congress do your con- 
stituents want? Do they want a Con- 
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gress whose ability and dignity is equal 
to that of the other two branches of the 
Federal Government—a Congress which 
commands the respect, not only of our 
own people but that of people all over 
the world? In my opinion, the kind of 
Congress which our people are entitled 
to have is a Congress composed of men 
who are willing to come here at some per- 
sonal sacrifice in order to render public 
service, and we should fix the salary at a 
point where we do not make the sacri- 
fice too great to attract that kind of men. 

The sacrifice now is entirely too great 
When a new Member comes here, he has 
to come here for a number of terms if his 
ideal of effective public service is to be 
realized—and when he comes he loses 
all of his professional or business con- 
nections. In order to remain in Congress 
he must conduct a campaign every 2 
years, and if his district is at all doubt- 
ful that is an expensive proposition. 
Then he must live in Washington, where 
the cost of living is extremely high. The 
kind of man we want will not come here 
and live according to a standard of living 
to which he and his family are not accus- 
tomed, sacrifice his business future, and 
abandon his natural desire to earn 
enough to put aside a sum to take care 
of his family when he dies. 

The cost of the increase proposed in 
the bill I have introduced is small—about 
$3,000,000 a year. The cost to each per- 
son in the United States per year is 
approximately 2%ə cents. But even if 
the cost were substantially larger, in my 
opinion, it is false economy to pay inade- 
quate salaries and force the kind of man 
we want in Congress to either remain in 
private life or, having been elected to 
Office, to renounce it as a financial 
burden. 

As I have previously stated, the issue 
is not a personal issue. The issue is what 
the job is worth. If my constituents do 
not think I am worth the $15,000 a year 
which my bill provides, they will find 
someone else to send here in my place 
who is worth that sum. 

We come now to the next question— 
If the several offices mentioned are 
worth the salaries I have proposed, 
should the fact that the country is at 
war and that wage and salary controls 
have been imposed be a bar to making 
the proposed increases? 

There is certainly no reason why an 
adjustment should not be made because 
of the effect thereof on the national 
economy and finances. As I have 
already stated, the gross annual cost is 
only about $3,000,000 or 230 cents for 
each person in the United States. The 
number of persons involved is only 546— 
that is, the President, Vice President, 435 
Members of the House, 2 Delegates, 1 
Resident Commissioner, and 96 Senators. 
The adjustment involving such a small 
annual cost and so few persons would 
have no effect whatever on the national 
scheme of wage or salary controls. The 
existing controls have no application, 
and should have none, to salaries or 
wages definitely fixed by law. If they 
did Congress and the Executive would 
be presuming to prevent the legislature 
of a sovereign State from increasing the 
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compensation of its governor, or presum- 
ing to debar a future Congress from pro- 
viding higher compensation for such 
public offices as it saw fit, even where 
it could be shown that an increase was 
absolutely essential in the interests of 
good government. Any other conclu- 
sion would mean that Congress and the 
State legislatures were obligated on 
January 1, 1941, the base date for exist- 
ing wage and salary controls, to enact a 
law bringing the salaries attached to 
these public offices up to the level con- 
sistent with good government. Legisla- 
tive bodies do not work that way. An 
evil must exist over a relatively long 
period of time, the consequences of the 
evil must become clear before a legisla- 
tive body will take cognizance of it and 
take steps to correct it. This is espe- 
cially true, I may say, where the salaries 
of the Members themselves are involved, 
since they believe they will have to de- 
fend increasing their salaries as indi- 
viduals rather than to defend increasing 
the salary of an office which another 
individual may occupy tomorrow. 

But assuming what I certainly will not 
concede—that the compensation at- 
tached to high public office should be 
treated in the same fashion as wages and 
salaries fixed in the competition of the 
market place, that the relationship be- 
tween the salary of a Member of Con- 
gress and the wages and salaries of others 
as fixed in 1925 was correct, that no 
account should be taken of the greatly 
increased responsibilities of the office, 


the myriad new important social, eco- - 


nomic, and international problems with 
which a Member must now deal, and the 
resulting increased expenses to the indi- 
vidual Members which have accompanied 
these greater duties and responsibili- 
ties—assuming all of this, what do we 
find? We find that other wages and sal- 
aries—those controlled by the operation 
of economic laws—have increased almost 
100 percent since 1926. According to the 
Bureau of Labor statistics, the wage 
rates in the manufacturing and mining 
industries, and in railroads, increased 
from an average of 57 cents an hour in 
1926, to $1.01 an hour in August of this 
year, 1944. At the same time the aver- 
age weekly wage increased from $25 to 
$45.96. Other wages and salaries have 
increased correspondingly—some to a 
much greater extent. 

Making a further comparison, what 
are the salaries of other offices in the 
Federal Government? Members of the 
Supreme Court receive $20,000 a year, 
and United States circuit court judges 
receive $12,500. Justices of the Court of 
Customs and Patent Appeals and of the 
Court of Claims receive $12,500 each. 
Judges of United States district courts 
and other special United States courts 
receive $10,000 each. 

Salaries in the executive branch of the 
Government have been increased under 
the Classification Act of 1923 and the 
subsequent amendments. Heads of large 
bureaus, who in 1925 were receiving 
$6,000 almost uniformly, now receive 
$9,000 and many receive $10,000, in ad- 
dition to the 21.6 percent increase on the 
first $2,900 of their salary—approxi- 
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mately $625—granted in the War Over- 
time Pay Act. 

An illustrative list of executive sala- 
ries, established since 1925, is as follows: 

Six administrative assistants to the 
President, $10,000 each. 

Members of the Social Security Board, 
$10,000 each. 

Administrator of the Federal Security 
Agency, $12,000. 

Administrator of the Federal Works 
Agency, $12,000. 

Administrator of Veterans’ 
$12,000. 

Comptroller General, $12,000. 

Chairman, War Production Board, 
$15,000. 

Director of War Mobilization and Re- 
conversion, $15,000. 

Surplus Property Board, $12,000. 

Director of Contract Settlement, 
$12,000. 

Price Administrator, $12,000. 

Director of Economic Stabilization, 
815,000. 

Director, Office of War Information, 
$12,000. 

Director, Office of Defense Transpor- 
tation, $12,000. 

The above list of salaries indicates 
that salaries of Members of Congress 
have not kept pace with the tendency for 
better salaries in the administrative end 
of the Government. 

The position of Congress as a coordi- 
nate branch of our tripartite branch 
government is too often not appreciated 
fully. Senators and Representatives are 
the direct representatives of the people 
of the entire Nation in enacting the laws 
which formulate the policies and pro- 
vide the administrative machinery for 
the greatest nation on earth. The 
United States is destined for a role of 
leadership in world affairs from now on 
not less in importance and influence 
than that ever exercised by any single 
nation in the history of the world. This 
is true not only from the standpoint of 
policy in foreign affairs but equally as 
weighty in domestic affairs. For upon 
the rapidity and soundness of our post- 
war policy in foreign and domestic affairs 
very largely depend the peace and pros- 
perity not only of the United States it- 
self but of the rest of the world. The 
United States of all nations is in the best 
position to furnish an unselfish leader- 
ship. 

An indispensable factor in achieving 
and maintaining that leadership in the 
coming years will be an able and respect- 
ed Congress. Capable men who aspire to 
public service should not be deterred from 
seeking high public office because of sal- 
ary handicaps. The salary should be 
adequate to enable them fully to meet 
their domestic and personal obligations 
and have a margin and not be in the posi- 
tion of having to serve the public at a 
sacrifice of their personal interests. Sal- 
aries of Members of Congress are not ade- 
quate. They lag behind those of offices 
of far less responsibility in the executive 
branch. They have never even ap- 
proached those paid by private industry 
to policy-making officials. 

Members should not be obliged to de- 
fend themselves for raising their own 
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salaries. Embarrassing though it may be 
to the Members individually, under our 
Constitution that is the only way the 
salary attached to the office of Senator 
or Member of the House may be in- 
creased. A sustained public opinion 
should demand that the salaries be raised 
to a level commensurate with the impor- 
tance of the office and the need to attract 
capable men. That is the only kind of 
men we want in Congress, and that is the 
kind of men your constituents are en- 
titled to. Will you deny them the oppor- 
tunity to get that type of man by refusing 
to vote an adequate salary for the office? 

Mr. MAAS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to endorse the 
pending bill. I have studied it very care- 
fully and have listened to all the hear- 
ings. It will in no way interfere with 
the efficient and proper military admin- 
istration of the medical service. The 
medical officers will still be responsible 
for the complete health of those under 
their charge. It will, however, raise to 
the proper dignity in the Navy the dental 
profession, and at least begin to ap- 
proach the position that profession holds 
in civil life. I think this bill will make 
for better administration and. will im- 
prove the over-all medical and dental 
service in the Navy. Dentists are the 
only class of officers today who do not 
have control of their own personnel. 
This will remedy that situation. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from Oregon [Mr. Morr]. 

Mr. MOTT. Mr. Chairman, I have 
been happy to observe that during the 
debate no controversy has arisen on the 
floor over this bill, which has been so 
carefully considered by the Committee 
on Naval Affairs, and reported to the 
House with the recommendation that it 
be passed. 

The bill should have been enacted a 
long time ago. It will fill a long-needed 
want. It will give to those splendid men 
who comprise the Dental Corps of the 
Navy the status and the consideration 
to which they are justly entitled. It 
will render even more effective what is 
already the most effective and the great- 
est Navy in all the world. I trust the 
bill may pass without any dissenting 
votes, and I am sure it will, 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. MAAS. Mr. Chairman, I yield the 
balance of my time to the gentlewoman 
from Ohio [Mrs. Botton]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentlewoman 
from Ohio is recognized for 19 minutes. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed out of 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlewoman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Chairman, it was 
my privilege this fall to spend 2 months 
in the European theater for the purposes 
of visiting the hospitals and evaluating 
the care being given our wounded. It is 
my pleasure today to inform you that 
our medical service is doing an incredibly 
fine job. It is my purpose this afternoon 
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to give you as clear a picture as I can, 
not only of the work itself but of the 
problems presented by modern warfare 
and by the limitations imposed upon 
the medical department as I see them. 

In the present organization of our 
forces there are various curious anoma- 
lies needing careful study and revision. 
Not the least of these is the actual set-up 
of the medical services. During a fairly 
recent reorganization of the Army they 
were placed under the Service of Sup- 
ply—guns, tanks, ammunition, jeeps, 
doctors, nurses, hospitals all lumped in 
together. In addition the current con- 
tagion of separate units and duplication 
has caught hold, for in addition to the 
Army Medical Corps which in the past 
had full responsibility under a Surgeon 
General, there is now a medical service 
for the Ground Forces and one for the 
Air Forces as well. Each of the present 
three are headed up by a general officer, 
and although the Army Service Forces 
post holds the title of Surgeon General 
and has the widest responsibility, yet 
the Surgeon General by reason of his 
subordinate position in the Army Service 
Forces is markedly restricted in dis- 
charging his responsibilities because of 
lack of authority. 

The result is that smooth and efficient 
functioning of our Army Medical Service 
is largely dependent upon personalities. 
In other words: were it not for the fact 
that the Surgeon General—Kirk—has 
been able to establish the best possible 
working relations with General Somer- 
vell, and were they both less capable 
than they are, the men in our Army 
would stand in serious danger of the 
possibility of being insufficiently cared 
for. 

This same dependence upon the per- 
sonality and friendliness of the A. S. F. 
general and the medical general reaches 
into the various theaters. In the Euro- 
pean theater we are fortunate indeed 
to have as courageous and fine a med- 
ical man as Gen. Paul Hawley and as 
understanding and efficient an A. G. F. 
Chief as Gen. J. C. H. Lee. I know 
nothing of the situation in other thea- 
ters. Even under these conditions there 
are definite holes caused by this curious 
plan of organization. I tremble to 
think of the problems that might arise 
when the personalities now responsible 
change, as they probably will. 

There is little doubt in the minds of 
doctors in or out of the military service 
that the status of the Medical Depart- 
ment in the present organization of the 
United States Army is’wholly unsatis- 
factory and should be changed. The 
marvel is that the Medical Department, 
handicapped as it is by faulty Army or- 
ganization, hampered as it is by medi- 
cally uninstructed line officers, has ac- 
complished so much—it could do so 
much more. 

Hospitals with their medical and 
nursing services and their problems of 
management have been familiar to me 
these many years. Let me say to you 
now that my hat is off to the command- 
ing officers and the chief nurses of our 
hospitals in England and France. Of 
course, there were some that could be 
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improved; of course, there are problems. 
But the mine run of those hospitals, the 
standard of care given our men, is in- 
credibly good. ‘There is just one thing 
that counts, one thing that matters and 
that is, G. I. Joe. 

A great deal is being said at the mo- 
ment about the need for nurses and a 
campaign has been launched for the 
recruitment of an additional 10,000 to 
make up an over-all in the Army Nurse 
Corps of 50,000 for which the Medical 
Department originally asked. 

In order to staff new units ger 
abroad Army hospitals here in the 
United States are being shorn down to 
bone and below and some units are being 
sent over without nurses to be staffed 
by those culled from the hospitals over- 
seas. Had those in authority over the 
Medical Department permitted the 50,- 
000 ceiling asked for originally instead 
of stopping recruitment when 40,000 
were secured, which was just at the time 
when the recruitment program was 
bringing out the nurses, we should not 
be in our present predicament. But 
everything is being done to tell the story 
vividly to those nurses who are qualified 
for immediate Army and Navy services. 
Nurses have never failed to respond to 
need, they will not do so now. 

When the nurse ceiling was placed at 
40,000 the T. O.’s—tables of organiza- 
tion—were changed. From that time on 
general hospitals of 1,000 beds were given 
a maximum of 83 nurses, $2 doctors, 450 
corpsmen, and at the same time they 
were given an expansion of 500 beds. 
Regular general hospitals of 1,500 beds 
have a maximum of 125 nurses, 39 doc- 
tors, 562 corpsmen. Larger hospitals 
of 2,000 beds—have a T. O. of 166 nurses, 
44 doctors, 641 corpsmen. Boiled down 
and related to the problems created by 
the subservience of the Army Medical 
Corps to the A. S. F. whose officials are 
ignorant of medical needs this means 
that whereas the Surgeon General asked 
for enough nurses to have cne nurse to 
10 beds in the European theater—which 
was & real compromise, as good nursing 
is difficult when the ratio is more than 
1 to 6, he was granted 1 to 12, and most 
of the Army hospitals in this country are 
functioning on a schedule of 1 to more 
than 25, though this is supplemented by 
aides and technicians, so it is not as bad 
as it sounds. 

Let me break down the nursing situa- 
tion still further so that you will be able 
to appreciate more vividly what this 
means. 

Every hospital must have a head nurse 
and her assistant, a day and night op- 
erating room staff varying in size de- 
termined by the type of casualties, a 
night staff, a day staff, with certain 
specialty nurses such as one devoting 
full time day and night giving penicil- 
lin—the accuracy of time-spacing of dos- 
age is essential to treatment. As this 
works out in the average overseas gen- 
eral hospital there are about 50 nurses 
on the day staff. 

Now go into the wards with me for a 
few minutes. I spent not hours and 
days in these wards, but literally weeks. 
Let us take one of many wards where 
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the men have cord and nerve injuries. 
Partial or complete paralysis means im- 
mobility and danger of bed sores and 
pneumonia unless they are turned and 
rubbed every two hours by day and 
every four hours at night. These men 
are largely on tidal drainage and most 
of them have multiple wounds. Some 
have amputations and many, broken 
bones, It takes three and four people 
to turn these men over and turn them 
back. Corpsmen with their gentle 
trained strength are indispensable fac- 
tors in such a ward, just as they are in- 
dispensable at every point from the front 
line back. 

Go into another group of wards with 
me where the majority of cases are 
burns, severe burns that would have 
meant death or complete disfigurement 
before the day of sulfas, penicillin, 
vaseline gauze, saline baths and plastic 
surgery. Often there are 15 bad body 
burns or more in one ward. The saline 
tub treatment takes from 2 to 3 hours 
and requires the help of corpsmen and 
often several nurses as well. Have you 
ever seen a man who has been severely 
burned relax under the warmth of such 
treatment? Have you ever seen the lines 
of pain he tries to hide leave his face? 
Have you ever wiped away the tears of 
relief that ran down his cheeks? If you 
had, you would be as determined as I 
am that no curtailing of the already 
overtaxed personnel of our Army hos- 
pitals in the European theater shall be 
permitted because the fierceness of the 
present campaigns forces us to set up 
new hospital units in that area with or 
without adequate staffs, 

We have a magnificent medical serv- 
ice in England and on the far shore, as 
France and beyond is termed over there, 
both for the immediate emergency care 
and for the rebuilding of torn and broken 
bodies and minds. Miracles are hap- 
pening daily, miracles brought about by 
science and by our increased under- 
standing of the need and possibility of 
the human body and mind. Such a 
service does not just happen—it is the 
result of the most careful planning fol- 
lowed by practice and a little of the trial 
and error method as there were few 
precedents to follow. We should be ever- 
lastingly grateful to the men who had the 
vision to give us fluidity, mobility, in our 
medical services. We have front line 
dressing stations where emergencies are 
cared for; field hospitals and clearing 
stations with a small staff in tents with- 
out floors; evacuation hospitals able to 
bed from 400 to 750 also in tents; sta- 
tion hospitals of from 250 to possibly 900 
beds; and the large general hospitals of 
from 1,000 to 2,000 beds housed in hos- 
pital buildings given over by the Eng- 
lish, nisson huts, tents, or a combination 
of all three. On the Continent it is 
much the same. Planes, ground ambu- 
lances, hospital trains, hospital ships and 
LST’s are the lines of communication. 
I have been in them all. I have watched 
them at work. 

Tent hospitals are amazingly com- 
fortable, though they present a problem 
in bad weather. Some of the C. O.’s, 
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the way they laced the units together, 
completely protecting the patients from 
exposure to the elements going between 
wards and surgery or treatment tents. 
The round stoves supplied are easy to 
manage and give out the most amazing 
amount of heat. Ambulatory patients 
often take upon themselves the job of 
keeping the fire going without wasting 
fuel. Tents do present a problem at this 
time of year from the lighting angle. 
These hospitals have their own little light 
and power plants and the current is 
never very strong. X-ray and surgery 
have separate units, so that there may 
be a steady current for the X-ray and 
the certainty of light in the surgery. 
Surgical tents are lined with white— 
sheets fastened together if no heavier 
material is available—to reflect the light 
and insure a greater amount of protec- 
tion. Corpsmen and doctors vie with 
each other to produce shelves and cup- 
boards for supplies, though there is, of 
course, certain standard equipment 
which is simple, practical, and readily 
movable. All three of these points are 
essential. 

Nisson huts adapt themselves excel- 
lently for hospital purposes. They are 
the rounded corrugated iron structures 
which, on the outside, give the most de- 
pressing picture. The first such installa- 
tion I saw I almost cried aloud. But 
the moment I stepped inside all was 
changed: Light green or bright yellow 
paint made all the difference. As a 
matter of fact, they lend themselves to 
all sorts of subdividing, which makes 
them adaptable to every kind of hos- 
pital need. Many of our station and gen- 
eral hospitals are built of brick on the 
same plan as those in our camps here. 
The miles and miles of covered platforms 
gnd corridors present a definite problem 
in time and fatigue, but that is the pres- 
ent plan and one must make the best of 
them. 

Equipment is excellent, some of which 
was supplied by the British in England, 
X-ray machines and such. It may be 
prejudice, but our people very much 
prefer our own. 

As we went into France, beginning 
with Cherbourg, then Rennes, and so 
forth, in addition to setting ourselves up 
in tents, we took over hospital buildings. 
What we found there of filth and horror 
is something others than myself can tell 
you. I mention it because the first in- 
coming hospital units had to contend 
with a truly terrible experience of cleans- 
ing. The glimpse I had gave me a lib- 
eral education in the degradation possi- 
ble to men. For the first time I learned 
the meaning of such words as filth and 
stench—with which our men and women 
have had to become so well acquainted. 

But in addition to filth of every sort, 
in some hospitals the Germans left be- 
hind them elaborate equipment they had 
not time to take with them, lifting out 
the core, hoping to make it completely 
useless to us, certainly giving us the re- 
pair problem. One field X-ray unit Isaw 
was intact. It packed into trunks smaller 
than those we use and my memory of it 
is that it was more powerful. 
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Wherever we can turn back part or all 
of a hospital to the French we do so. It 
means, of course, that we must give them 
precious drugs, for they have nothing. 
They are deeply grateful. 

On Friday, December 8, I inserted into 
the Appendix an address of the Deputy 
Surgeon General giving a more detailed 
account of the procedures for the 
wounded than I have time for. I as- 
sume, however, that you know that a man 
is picked up in most instances almost 
immediately after he has been hit by the 
incomparably courageous Medical Corps 
men, given shock treatment and plasma 
if necessary, the soldier is carried to the 
field station, where a surgeon with a 
nurse does the emergency job and sends 
him on. One of the great factors in 
keeping our casualty lists down has been 
this prompt attention combined with air 
evacuation. Whenever it has been pos- 
sible the air services have made avail- 
able to the Medical Service such ships as 
they could spare. I talked with many 
lads in England who were in beds there 
within from 5 to 8 hours after they were 
hit. Thousands and thousands of men 
are alive today because of these planes. 

But planes have not always been free 
for medical use. Unfortunately, when a 


` very simple plan for the modernizing of 


Field Medical Service by adding a small 
air ambulance corps was submitted to 
the hierarchy several years ago, it was 
not allowed. The value in lives of air 
evacuation of the wounded has been so 
clearly demonstrated that one cannot 
but regret somewhat passionately the 
inability of those in authority to envisage 
the needs of a modern evacuation service 
and so failed to grant the request. 

I had a very vivid demonstration of 
what the lack of such an air service can 
do one night in France. It was in a 
holding hospital—tents on the bare 
ground and no beds or cots, only litters. 
Air evacuation had been ordered, all 
movable patients were ready and wait- 
ing, and additional patients were being 
brought in from hospitals being emptied 
to be moved up nearer the front. As 
ambulance after ambulance discharged 
its load the tent space grew more and 
more restricted. Toward midnight we 
were putting the stretchers so close to- 
gether that there was only the smallest 
margin of space between every other 
litter. The men were tired, many of 
them having been shifted from place to 
place a number of times in 2 or 3 days. 
Many needed to have dressings changed, 
some were due for amputations, and so 
forth. Isat a long time with an athlete, 
watching with him while his leg turned 
black. I shall not forget those hours. 
Rows of operating tables were going all 
night long; men slept, men lay awake, 
men were delirious; most of them were 
in pain, all waited for the air. And there 
was no air. We let them think it was 
weather, but we knew that those few 
planes that would have made such a dif- 
ference to those men—we knew they had 
been swallowed up by the service to 
which they belonged to await orders at 
another place. An air ambulance corps, 
planes that the medical service could 
count on, barring weather, is one of the 
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vital needs of a modern army fighting a 
modern war all over the world. 

Wounds are not always of the body— 
some of the most difficult to deal with are 
of the mind, and no two such are alike, 
no two respond equally to the same treat- 
ment. The psychiatry. needed is but 
being born. It must do what it can by 
the trial and error way, there is no safe 
precedent. Buta few methods are being 
used that are bringing excellent results. 
The need of the man who is overcome 
by battle exhaustion is sleep—and he 
gets it, mostly with drugs. Then fol- 
lows a shock procedure usually with in- 
sulin. The proportion of cures especially 
near the front is amazing. The longer 
the time elapsing before treatment the 
smaller the proportion of cures. 

Early one morning on a hilltop in 
France the chief nurse stepped into the 
neuropsychiatric tent on our way to Mess. 
She came out radiant telling me that a 
man who had been very much shattered 
the day before had greeted her with 
“Good morning, Captain, is there some- 
thing I can do to help today?” 

This was very different from some of 
the wards I had seen in England where 
the men were tragically unlike them- 
selves, nervous, timid, distraught. Yet 
even there the men in charge were hope- 
ful that most might recover sufficiently 
to lead’ constructive lives. Every effort 
is being made to help them, every method 
used. I was particularly impressed with 
the attitude of certain of the N. P. medi- 
cos. They were so determined that their 
patients should find their way back into 
life, so full of faith, so charged with hope. 
And their commanding officers were giv- 
ing them every opportunity to try new 
ways, to find new methods. 

The Army Medical Corps in spite of 
the limitations placed upon it, in spite 
of the difficulties put in its way, is doing 
a wonderful job. Remember that it is 
charged with the health of the Army 
first of all—with all the detail of inocu- 
lations and other treatments that are 
the general bases of protection against 
epidemics and communicable disease. 
The health of the men in camps is no 
small job even before they go forward. 
And let me remind you when the Army 
goes into battle Medical Corps men go 
with them. They go unarmed, with a 
courage and a selflessness unmatched 
since time began. The red crosses on 
their helmets sometimes draw the first 
fire from the enemy—that I know from 
men who were beside them; whose fury 
knew no bounds. 

As a matter of fact, the ratio of casual- 
ties among them in certain areas has 
been higher than that of the men carry- 
ing the guns. Man after man with whom 
I talked in the hospitals I visited told me 
in words and by inference that his morale 
was high when he had to go in because 
those medical corpsmen were right there 
with him, ready with tourniquets, plasma, 
and emergency help, ready to get him 
back to a dressing station fast. I say 
again—no more selfless service, no More 
magnificent courage has ever been 
shown. I remind you, also, that field 
dressing stations staffed with doctors and 
nurses are right up under fire. Many a 
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man owes his life to the calm steadiness 
of a surgeon operating with the shells 
exploding all around him—to the nurse 
beside him as steady as he. 

You are aware, of course, that in ad- 
dition to certain pay increases for com- 
bat duty the infantryman receives a 
combat badge. No such badge or pay 
increase has so far been accorded these 
men who, unarmed, go into combat right 
beside the riflemen. The pay would 
mean less to them than to most men, 
but the combat badge and the bronze 
star would mean even more. Cables 
from overseas urging action granting 
them this recognition have set the wheels 
in motion. Let us hope action will be 
taken soon. 

I have given you a glimpse of two of 
the services rendered by the Army Medi- 
cal Corps—the care of health and the 
care of the wounded. Now I want to 
speak briefly of a third and very impor- 
tant function; that of rehabilitation. 
This consists of giving the man the bene- 
fit of all modern science has learned 
about wounds of body and mind. It 
consists of rebuilding tissues, of reestab- 
lishing hope and the will to live. It is a 
tough job. 

One of the factors in this renewal 
process is physical therapy. It is to be 
deeply deplored that there are so few 
physiotherapists and that their Schools 
cannot turn them out as fast as they 
are needed. Theirs is a specialized train- 
ing and theirs is an extremely important 
function, far more important than used 
to be recognized. Two trained physical 
therapists are included in the personnel 
of a general hospital of a thousand beds, 
As soon as more can be trained, more 
will be used, for Army medical men know 
that it takes such knowledge to tempt 
life back into injured nerves and muscles, 
how to give men the infinitely necessary 
hope of capacity for normal living. 

I wish you could have been with me in 
the therapy rooms. Men with an arm 
or a leg in the whirling water or the 
paraffin bath. Men under lamps, men 
relaxing under expert massage, men 
working at an ankle, a knee, a hip. Men 
working painstakingly at drawn-up fin- 
gers, all working under the watchful 
trained eye of the physiotherapist. If 
you could have seen hope reborn sud- 
denly as the operator would say, “You 
have done splendidly, Joe, your hand— 
your leg, your arm—is going to be all 
right.” i 

Nor is it just the men who can get to 
the therapist that have her needed help. 
Some of the most moving things I saw 
were men quite helpless in their beds 
with weights on their legs or their arms 
working life back into the injured mus- 
cles and nerves keeping other muscles 
functioning, holding off atrophy by the 
sheer grit of their own determination 
under the instruction of the physio- 
therapist. 

Another factor in the actual muscle 
rebuilding program that our wise med- 
icos are using to bring men back is the 
seemingly unplanned hand work the 
Red Cross workers supply. In British 
hospitals the hand work was entirely 
something just to pass the time; in our 
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hospitals the man with a bad ankle uses 
a buzz saw, and so forth, and the work 
of the physiotherapy and Red Cross 
worker is tied together with that of the 
doctor, so that precious time be not lost. 

All these services are part of a care- 
fully thought out, coordinated program 
to return as many men as possible to 
combat duty. Those whose wounds heal 
in a reasonable time are sent to rehabili- 
tation hospitals for a reconditioning 
process. They begin in Company 4 with 
massage, therapy, scientifically applied 
exercises and progress through 3 to 2 and 
1 until the day when they take their final 
physical tests and go back to combat 
duty, hard as nails and fit as fiddles. 

Let us not forget, however, that the 
Army medical service is concerned not 
only with the men that can be returned 
to combat duty or to limited service 
with the forces but also with those not 
so fortunate, whose wounds have unfitted 
them for combat or even limited service, 
but who have long years of life before 
them, life which must be made as con- 
structive and normal as may be. 

I could spend another half hour telling 
you of the wonderful work being done 


in our overseas units in this area of our 


Army medical service; there is so much 


to tell. Just as the speed in immediate ` 


emergency care and air evacuation has 
saved thousands of lives, so the imme- 
diacy of intelligent handling of muscles 
and nerves, and the immediate under- 
standing of shocked minds is saving 
thousands of men for fine, normal living 
in spite of inevitable handicap. I am 
not referring entirely to the men whose 
minds and nerves have been broken 
either temporarily or permanently, of 
whom I have already spoken. I am re- 
ferring to any man whose wounds pre- 
vent his return to combat. No matter 
what his background, no matter what his 
wound, no matter what his courage, 
every man in hospital goes through a 
period of fear, fear of the future, fear of 
himself, fear of the reaction of those he 
loves, fear of life itself. Understanding 
must be given him, and we can be deeply 
grateful that the understanding of the 
doctors and nurses and of all who con- 
tact the men in our hospitals is as great 
as it is. 

Now what of the problem of transport- 
ing our wounded back to this country, 
which has not been solved by any man- 
ner of means? Twenty-four hospital 
ships for this purpose were promised—22 
are in use—the remaining two are to be 
delivered in January and February. Un- 
fortunately these ships which were to 
have been for the transportation of the 
wounded from the battle areas to the 
United States have had to be used some- 
what differently. Most of them are in 
the Pacific where they stand offshore 
during assaults, two ships to each as- 
sault division, serving as evacuation 
hospitals. Some are being used for short 
hauls in the Mediterranean. Few are 
available for the original purpose for 
which more hospital ships are immedi- 
ately needed, 

Here again the difficulties have been 
increased by the medically uninstructed 
line officers, There was a hideous mo- 
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ment when the use of cargo ships was 
actually contemplated, as if a wounded 
man could be handled as if he were an 
oxygen tank, a box of rifles, or an oil pipe. 

At the moment in addition to a very 
few hospital ships there are available for 
the return of the wounded from England 
and France: 

First. Such planes as the air service 
can allocate to this duty from time to 
time. 

Second. Certain British ships such as 
the two Queens and others on which we 
bid for space in competition with the 
Canadians and others. 

Third. Troop transports most of 
which are equipped with excellent little 
hospitals. 

A few weeks ago we had about 90,000 
beds in England filled. Many of these 
men are due to come home, as are many 
now in beds on the continent. This 
presents a real problem. More hospital 
ships are needed now. 

I am aware that the exigencies of the 

present campaign add to the difficulties 
involved but I do contend, and shall con- 
tinue so to do, that the least we can do 
is to make the difficult and often fear- 
some journey home as tolerable as pos- 
sible. 
. We must bring these boys of ours home 
just as rapidly as ways can be devised. 
And then what? Thousands of them 
are back in our hospitals and on our 
streets. I am not too troubled about 
the hospitals, they will do their utmost 
best. But I am troubled about every- 
thing from there out—for all the cruelty 
and inhumanity is not overseas. In- 
credible as it seems, one of our men who 
had been badly maimed, who had won 
his battle with himself and gone out to 
look for work, was accosted by a man 
who said to him, “Soldier, there ought 
to be laws to keep such men as you off 
the street!” Is that sort of thing going 
to meet other men on other street cor- 
ners? -Or are we going to light the fires 
of our courage from that of our gallant 
men, smiling into their eyes no matter 
what? 

And what of us as a nation? Those 
men of ours want one thing—normal life, 
which is dependent upon jobs, real jobs, 
not handouts, or W. P. A. 

These soldiers of ours have learned 
things about America they never really 
knew, that we perhaps have forgotten. 
They have learned the passionate need 
a man has for freedom from regimenta- 
tion—the need he has to be himself. 
And they have learned these things in 
the school of suffering and in the school 
of fear where courage is born. They 
were an independent lot when they went 
into the Army. They want the inde- 
pendence of work in a free land without 
regimentation, without the least sug- 
gestion of dole. And they want normal 
life—homes and families. Above all, 
they want to feel needed, though many of 
them have not analyzed themselves 
enough to tell us so. 

As a nation we do need them and the 
knowledge they have learned at such 
great cost. Let us seek deeper under- 
standing from them. Above all let us 
be careful how we set up methods gov- 
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verning their activities, their future. 
America, if she is to be a part of tomor- 
row’s world, needs the suffering and the 
agony and the glory of the courage of 
her fighting men. Through these who 
know the reality of modern scientific 
total war because they have been part 
of it, we who do not know its meaning 
and its implications can learn a new 
sense of the vision of freedom that 
brought our Nation into being and that 
has preserved and built her down the 
years. These men have a new under- 
standing of the words we use too glibly. 
Let us find ways to give them the assur- 
ance that we need them as individuals 
and that America looks to them to help 
her keep faith with her own soul. If we 
do not, no matter how far reaching may 
be our victories in the field, we shall have 
lost everything here at home. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentlewoman from Ohio has expired. 

All time has expired. 

The Clerk will read the bill for amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That (1) the Secretary 
of the Navy be authorized and directed, no 
later than 60 days after this act becomes law, 
to establish a Dental Department in the 
Navy, which shall function under the Sur- 
geon General as is now provided in the case 
of the Medical Department. 

(2) To provide that the functions of the 
Dental Department shall be of such profes- 
sional, technical, and administrative nature 
as pertain to the conduct of the naval dental 
service, including cooperation with the Medi- 
cal Department in all matters of mutual 
interest and cognizance. 

(3) To provide that personnel of the Den- 
tal Department shall consist of (a) officers 
of the Dental Corps, one of whom shall serve 
as Director of Dentistry and be directly re- 
sponsible to the Surgeon General for the 
administration of dental affairs within the 
Bureau of Medicine and Surgery; (b) chief 
warrant and warrant officers in numbers not 
exceeding 5 percent of the total number of 
officers of the Dental Corps; (c) enlisted per- 
sonnel in such ratings and distribution by 
pay grades within the ratings and in such 
numbers not to exceed 166 percent of the 
total number of dental officers, as may be 
prescribed by the Secretary of the Navy: 
Provided further, That nothing stated herein 
shall act to reduce the grade or rank of any 
person. 

(4) To provide that the Director of Den- 
tistry shall be appointed by the President 
from dental officers on active duty and that 
the Director of Dentistry shall, while so 
serving, have the rank of rear admiral. 

(5) This act to take effect immediately 
upon its approval by the President. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause 

and insert the following: 
“That the Secretary of the Navy shall within 
6 months after the date of enactment of this 
act reorganize the Bureau of Medicine and 
Surgery in accordance with the provisions 
hereof. 

“Sec. 2. The functions of the Medical Corps 
and those of the Dental Corps shall each be 
defined and prescribed by regulations of the 
Secretary of the Navy, and each such corps 
shall have a director, who shall be responsible 
to the Chief of the Bureau of Medicine and 


Surgery. 

“Sec, 3. An officer of the Medical Corps of 
the Navy shall be detailed as the Director of 
the Medical Corps, and an officer of the Dental 
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Corps of the Navy shall be detailed as the 
Director of the Dental Corps. Such officers, 
while so serving, shall have the rank, pay, and 
allowances of a rear admiral. No provision 
of this act shall be construed to reduce the 
rank or pay of any person. 

“Src. 4. The Secretary of the Navy shall 
provide by regulations for establishing on 
ships and on shore stations dental services 
to be administered under the senior dental 
officer who shall be responsible directly to 
the commanding officer of such ship or shore 
station for all professional, technical, and 
administrative matters in connection there- 
with. 

“Sec. 5. The Secretary of the Navy shall 
provide by regulations for a suitable number 
of dental technicians of appropriate ratings 
and ranks and for their training, detail, re- 
tention, supervision, and direction by appro- 
priate dental officers in carrying out the pro- 
visions of this act. 

“Sec. 6. In carrying out the provisions here- 
of, the Secretary of the Navy shall consult 
with the Chief of Naval Operations and shall 
not impose any administrative requirements 
hereunder on combatant ships or in com- 
batant areas ashore which would interfere 
with the proper functioning of battle organi- 
zations. 

“Sec. 7. All laws and parts of laws in con- 
flict herewith are hereby repealed.” 


Mr. IZAC. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I will not consume the 
5 minutes, but I would like to have the 
Record show that in this bill we are fi- 
nally giving the Dental Corps of the Navy 
autonomy. There is only one Com- 
mand Corps of the Navy, and that is the 
line of the Navy. It is ridiculous to have 
a dental officer go to a medical officer or 
a supply officer or a civil engineer and 
get permission to go ashore. This bill 
will correct that. This bill simply gives, 
as I said before, to the Dental Corps 
of the Navy the autonomy which all the 
other staff corps of the Navy now en- 
joy. The bill has been well explained by 
my colleague, the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. Rivers]. I am sure there 
is no opposition to the bill on the part of 
the committee, which reported it by a 
vote of 21 to 2. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. IZAC. I am glad to yield to my 
colleague. 


Mr. RIVERS. The gentleman is an 


ex-serviceman and an officer of the Navy 
in the last war; is that not correct? 

Mr. IZAC. Yes; I am a retired officer 
of the Navy. 

Mr. RIVERS. Therefore, the gentle- 
man knows whereof he speaks when he 
speaks of the morale and discipline of 
the Navy? 

Mr. IZAC. Mr. Chairman, I believe in 
the interest of discipline and morale; 
each corps of the Navy is entitled to its 
own recognition. I think this bill gives 
such recognition to the Dental Corps of 
the Navy, and I therefore urge its 
passage. 

Mr. SASSCER. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill establishes a 
dental department in the Navy which, 
while functioning under the Surgeon 
General, would be separate, both as to 
personnel and material matters from the 
Medical Department. It would give the 
Dental Department a separate autonomy 
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and I think it will be conducive, not 
only to the good of the service but cer- 
tainly to dentistry in the Navy and will 
in no way interfere with the efficiency 
of the medical department of our Navy. 
I would like to read some brief excerpts 
from the testimony before the committee 
of Dr. J. Ben Robinson, an outstanding 
Marylander, president of the Maryland 
Dental Association, president of the great 
University of Maryland dental school, 
and past president of the American 
Dental Association, in reference to this 
bill. Dr. Robinson testified: 

I should like to say that a dentist is a 
specialist in the field of health service, 


Further quoting from Dr. Robinson: 

The dentists have long sought closer co- 
operation and closer relationship to the 
medical profession, but at no point in private 
practice or public relationship does he come 
into the medical profession as such. From 
the beginning of his practice he is in a differ- 
ent organization, nationally, State, and 
locally, and from all points his practice is 
distinct and separate from the medical pro- 
fession. His professional requirements are 
the same. 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SASSCER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. COCHRAN. May I say to the 
gentleman from Maryland that that 
same feeling exists in St. Louis and in 
the middle of the country. I understand 
it exists all over the country, and that 
the dental profession of this country is 
extremely anxious for that recognition 
and is unanimously in favor of it. 

Mr. SASSCER. I thank the gentle- 
man for his observation and I hope that 
feeling will prevail in the House of 
BEE when we vote on this 

1, 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

It is my opinion that the passage of 
this bill—H. R. 4216—would not improve 
the service of the Dental Corps of the 
Navy or, as purported by its title, provide 
more efficient dental care for the person- 
nel of the Navy. It is my firm belief that 
the Dental Corps should be an integral 
part of the health organization of the 
Navy and as such should function as a 
division of the Medical Department. To 
set aside the Dental Corps as an entity 
in the naval service, where it would be 
responsible for all its material and per- 
sonnel, would tremendously complicate 
the problem of maintaining the health of 
the Navy and providing for the care of 
the sick and injured. It would call for 
a complete duplication of the matériel 
set-up and would build up a separate 
section of the Hospital Corps whose 
members would operate in a very nar- 
row and limited field. From my obser- 
vation and study and from the reports 
which I have had on this matter, it is 
my opinion that the Dental Corps of the 
Navy is functioning efficiently as an ad- 
junct of the Medical Department and 
that there is nothing to be gained by 
changing its relationship at this time. 

It would be just as sensible to set up 
a division in the Medical Department of 
the Navy for brain surgeons or plastic 
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surgeons, which are highly specialized 
sections of the medical profession, as it 
would be to set up a separate division of 
dentistry. If dentistry is to continue as 
a part of the health organization of the 
Navy, it must continue to function as a 
closely integrated part of the health or- 
ganization, that is, the Medical Depart- 
ment, instead of separately. There 
should be no splitting up and dividing 
of the responsibility for the health of 
our officers and men, and for this reason 
dental officers should come under the 
coordinating authority of medical offi- 
cers in command or senior medical offi- 
cers as do all other officers engaged in 
specialized work. 

Serious consideration should be given 
to the effect that the separation of the 
Dental Department from the Medical 
Department would have on the dental 
officers themselves, particularly aboard 
ship. The dental officer at present is an 
integral part of the Medical Department 
of a ship and, therefore, part of its battle 
organization. To set aside the dentist 
from the medical organization would 
place him in a peculiar position and 
would greatly limit his usefulness. He 
would become a part of the battle organ- 
ization only at such times and to such 
extent as do other laymen, such as the 
chaplains and musicians who ordinarily 
in battle are detailed to the surgeon’s 
division. 

The dental officer has had the same 
opportunity for advancement and pro- 
motion as has any other officer of the 
staff, up to the rank of rear admiral. 
Prior to the present war the Dental Corps 
was so small that it did not justify hav- 
ing an officer of that rank. However, 
with the expansion of the Dental Corps 
during this war, legislation has recently 
been enacted which authorized the rank 
of rear admiral for the Dental Corps, 


There is another very great factor in 
this proposed reorganization which has 
not been considered by the proponents 
of the bill and for which there appears 
to be no ready solution and that is the 
fate of the enlisted personnel who would 
by section 5 of the bill be segregated 
from the other commissioned officers, 
warrant officers, and enlisted personnel 
of the Hospital Corps as to their train- 
ing, detail, retention, supervision, and 
direction by dental officers, At the pres- 
ent time there are in the Hospital Corps 
of the Navy nearly 10,000 members as- 
signed to duty in connection with dental 
services, known as dental technicians 
and dental repairmen. With the excep- 
tion of a few hundred who had received 
their dental training prior to enlistment 
or induction into the Navy, there are 
only a small number who volunteered 
for instruction leading to the qualifica- 
tion of dental technician and so, for the 
most part, it has been necessary to detail 
men for dental training. 

Enlisted personnel of the Hospital 
Corps in general are eligible for promo- 
tion to warrant and chief warrant grades 
and also to commissioned grades in the 
Hospital Corps and the opportunities for 
their advancement are about equal to the 
opportunities of enlisted men for ad- 
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vancement in the line branches of the 
Navy. On the other hand, there are not 
a sufficient number of billets in dental 
work where dental technicians of war- 
rant or commissioned rank could be as- 
signed to provide an equitable flow of 
promotion from enlisted dental techni- 
cians to warrant dental technicians or 
commissioned dental technicians. At 
present such dental technician officers 
are assigned to each dental laboratory 
and other major function of the Dental 
Corps and this would seem to be the ceil- 
ing on dental officer technician billets. 
In all fairness to the enlisted personnel 
who do not volunteer for dental training, 
these men should not be denied such op- 
portunity for advancement in rating and 
for promotion to warrant or commis- 
sioned grades as is open to all other en- 
listed personnel. Yet in my opinion, the 
bill we are considering would do that 
very thing. In other words, the pas- 
sage of the bill in its present form would 
work a hardship on the enlisted per- 
sonnel of the Dental Corps in that it 
would deny to them the opportunity for 
promotion that they now have while the 
Dental Corps is an integral part of the 
Medical Corps of the Navy. 

At the present time dental technicians 
are given opportunity to return to the 
general duties of hospital corpsmen and 
it is the plan to permit these men to 
do so as replacements are trained. They 
will then be in the same position as all 
other men who are specially trained as 
technicians and will have the same op- 
portunity for advancement and promo- 
tion within the Hospital Corps. 

In all military organizations there 
must be responsible heads of divisions 
and sections. One of the chief com- 
plaints of some of the dentists and per- 
haps the principal reason for the intro- 
duction of this bill seems to be that the 
dental officers must work under a medi- 
cal officer. In my opinion and from my 
observation I believe that this system has 
worked very well in the past. It surely 
is doing well during this war emergency 


when the dental officers and the medical 


officers have been obtaining remarkable 
results when working together as a team 


in the treatment of wounds of the face, 


mouth, jaws, and throat. The dental 
officers in combat, in addition to treating 
wounds of the face and jaws, have been 
an important part of the surgical teams 
in giving anesthetics, and, when the 
wounded were coming in fast, by admin- 
istering plasma, morphine, controlling 
hemorrhage and adjusting splints and 
dressings. 

Now let me show you what this bill will 
do if enacted into law in its present form. 
It will provide for one system of admin- 
istration and operation of medical and 
dental service on combat ships or in com- 
bat areas and another system on ships 
which might be classified as noncom- 
batant or in areas not defined as battle 
areas although a noncombat area today 
might very well be a combat area tomor- 
row. However, the Navy would have one 
set of regulations governing medical 
service and dental service under combat 
conditions and another set for use before 
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and after battle. As the Navy exists for. 
but one purpose—battle—and as all or- 
ganization and training is for this one 
purpose, to require the utilization of a 
different organization on combat ships 
and in battle areas from the organiza- 
tion in effect elsewhere in the Navy could 
only result in confusion and loss of effi- 
ciency. 

During the hearings on this bill the 
testimony developed that there were 
three things that the dentists did not like 
under the present set-up, which was why 
they were asking for the changes set 
forth in the bill. These three things are: 

First. Submitting their requests and 
requisitions for stores through officers of 
the Medical Corps of the Navy. They 
felt the dentists were in a better position 
to know what they should have than the 
medical officers. 

Second. Having to go to the medical 
officers to ask permission to leave the 
ship or the station or to do other things. 
In other words, they want to be entirely 
independent of the medical department 
except at the extreme top. 

Third. Having their dental technicians 
in the medical department and under 
medical officers. 

I want the Members of the House to 
know that staff officers command only at 
shore stations. While at sea, only line 
officers are in command. Inasmuch as 
staff officers do not command afloat, on 
board ship, should this bill become a law, 
the senior dental officer and the senior 
medical officer will have charge of two 
distinct. and separate departments in- 
stead of one as is now the case. While 
at a hospital (take for instance the naval 
hospital here at Bethesda), under one 
roof you will have two separate depart- 
ments with separate organizations—the 
dental department and the medical de- 
partment, each operating independently 
of the other. 

Page 4 of the report states: 

As illustrative of discrimination insofar 
as dentists are concerned, it was pointed 
out that the Bureau of Medicine and Sur- 
gery has approximately 5,400 dentists, which 
is approximately one-third of the number 
of doctors in that Bureau but that while 
there are 13 admirals on the active list in the 
Bureau of Medicine and Surgery only 1 of 
these is a dental officer. 


Is this the fly in the ointment? If so, 
it might be far better in this emergency, 
even though there is no military need for 
it, to give to the Dental Corps some ad- 
ditional admirals rather than to dis- 
rupt an efficient organization by estab- 
lishing another department within a de- 
partment. 

In summing up, the legislation pro- 
posed by the committee amendment will 
have the practical effect of establishing 
another bureau within the Bureau of 
Medicine and Surgery. The only con- 
nection the Dental Corps will then have 
with the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery 
will be that it will be under the Chief of 
that Bureau. 

In other words, under this legislation 
the Chief of the Bureau of Medicine and 
Surgery will be serving in a dual ca- 
pacity—that is, as Chief of Medicine and 
Surgery, and as Chief of Dentistry, 
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The Medical Department of the Navy 
is composed of the following: 


Medical offlcers—— 12, 854 
Hospital specialists: 
F 678 
Worin 310 
988 
Hospital Corps officers.....-.-=-.-.. 2, 836 
Hospitai corpsmen 121, 455 
Dental Corps officers....-...------. 6, 081 
Dental technicians, included in the 
121,455 given above 9, 292 
Plus those under train- 
— SE pe ara 612 
I AAA 8, 889 
eee ee 153, 103 


Mr, COLE of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Core of New 
York: 

On page 3, line 10, after the word “the”, 
insert the word “same.” 

After the word “allowances”, strike out “of 
a rear admiral.” = 


Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, it is with some hesitancy that I un- 
dertake to offer this amendment to a bill 
which was reported by such a large ma- 
jority from the Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs. The only reason that prompts me 
to do so is the conviction that to estab- 
lish the rank of rear admiral at the head 
of this new Dental Corps could involve 
a great many administrative difficulties 
for the Surgeon General himself, who 
also has the rank of rear admiral. 

As the bill is reported to the House, two 
corps are set up within the Bureau of 
Medicine and Surgery, one a Medical 
Corps and one a Dental Corps, each to be 
under the direction of the Surgeon Gen- 
eral, the Chief of the Bureau of Medicine 
and Surgery. The rank of the Chief of 
the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery is 
that of rear admiral in normal times, and 
we must consider this bill as of normal 
times, because it is a permanent measure 
and has no implications of the current 
emergency. Since the Chief of the Bu- 
reau of Medicine and Surgery holds the 
rank of rear admiral, if the directors of 
each of the corps created by this bill also 
have the rank of rear admiral, I can 
imagine there may be considerable diffi- 
culties arise if he has under him two men 
who have the same rank as himself. The 
purpose of this amendment is to direct 
that the head of the Medical Corps, and 
the head of the Dental Corps, shall have 
the same rank, whatever that rank may 
be, upon determination by the Secretary 
of the Navy or the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, or whoever has that responsibility 
in the Navy Department. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLE of New York. I will be glad 
to yield to the distinguished chairman of 
the committee. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Does not the 
gentleman think the fly in the ointment, 
and probably one of the reasons why this 
bill is here, is the fact that they have 
but one admiral in the Dental Corps? 
As set out in the report: 
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As illustrative of discrimination insofar as 
dentists are concerned, it was pointed out 
that the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery 
has approximately 5,400 dentists, which is 
approximately one-third of the number of 
doctors in that Bureau but that while there 
are 13 admirals on the active list in the 
Bureau of Medicine and Surgery only 1 of 
these is a dental officer. 


Does not the gentleman think that is 
probably one of the disturbing factors 
and the reason why this new organiza- 
tion is being set up within the Medical 
Corps? 

Mr. COLE of New York. The only con- 
clusion I can draw from the remarks 
of the gentleman from Georgia is that 
the probable motivating force behind 
this measure is that the dentists of the 
Navy feel that they should have more 
admirals of the dental profession than 
there are at present. If that is the only 
reason for justifying this bill, that there 
shall be more dental admirals in the 
Navy, then I think every one of us is jus- 
tified in voting against it. If it is to set 
up the dental profession as a separate 
corps and a separate entity, in a profes- 
sion by itself, then it has considerable 
merit and should be supported. But, 
just to base it on the desire to have more 
admirals is not warranted. 

Mr. RIVERS. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. COLE of New York. I yield to 
the gentleman from South Carolina. 

Mr. RIVERS. The gentleman was 
present in the Naval Affairs Committee? 

Mr. COLE of New York. Yes. 

Mr. RIVERS. Do you mean to have 
this House believe that you do not know 
what the reason behind this billis? You 
know well and good that was not the 
motivating circumstance behind it. 

Mr. COLE of New York. I point out 
that the gentleman ought not get into 
an argument with me about that. I 
did not suggest it. 

Mr. RIVERS. Do you oppose this bill? 

Mr. COLE of New York. I yield to the 
gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. In view of 
what the distinguished gentleman has 
said, I would like to ask him what is 
the purpose of putting the language I 
have just read into the report, if it was 
not to convey the idea that there were 
13 admirals in the Medical Corps and 
only 1 admiral in the Dental Corps? 
What was the object in putting that in 
if that is not the underlying reason for 
at least some of the complaint? 

Mr. COLE of New York. I shall not 
undertake to advance reasons that those 
persons might have who insist upon the 
rank of the director being a rear ad- 
miral; I would prefer to let them speak 
for themselves. But from the stand- 
point of administration of the Bureau 
where there is a director of medicine and 
a director of dentistry each should be 
an officer of the same rank, the same pay, 
the same allowances, but each of them 
should be junior in rank to the Chief of 
the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery who 
under present law has the rank of rear 
admiral, 

Mr, IZAC. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLE of New York. I yield. 
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Mr. IZAC. I think the gentleman's 
point is well taken. Of course, we must 
have a vice admiral as the head of the 
Bureau if we are going to have two of 
the upper-half rear admirals in these 
positions at the head of the corps; but it 
does not provide for that at the present 
time or since the vice admiralship is a 
wartime office and only temporary. But 
there would be no conflict, as I see it, if 
we have one of the upper-half admirals, 
if I can put it that way, which we do not 
have on the staff, but if I can put it that 
way, you always have the admirals in a 
regular order of precedence and they 
both would be undoubtedly junior to the 
Chief of the Bureau even if they were all 
rear admirals. We have rear admirals 
today all over the fleet. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, we settled this pro- 
posal in the committee when the bill was 
considered. The provisions of this bill 
clearly state that these officers are with- 
in the jurisdiction of the Surgeon Gen- 
eral of the United States, both the doctor 
and the dentist, and I cannot see why 
the Members feel hesitant or reluctant 
to reward a man according to his work, 
according to his duties and make a hol- 
low gesture out of the rank to which he 
is entitled based on his record and on 
his merits. I honestly believe that; I 
sincerely feel that we are not doing either 
of these corps justice if we agree to this 
amendment. This matter came up in 
the committee and the committee did 
not agree to it if my memory serves me 
correctly. 

Mr, COLE of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIVERS. I yield. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Let me point 
out to the gentleman that if this amend- 
ment is adopted you provide for the 
Chief of the Bureau of Medicine and the 
Chief of the Bureau of Surgery, the Di- 
rector of Medicine and the Director of 
the Dental Corps the rank of rear-ad- 
miral but you make it dependent, disgre- 
tionary with the Secretary of the Navy. 
As the bill stands it requires the direc- 
tors of the two corps to have that rank. 
My amendment would be permissive to 
the Secretary of the Navy to determine 
the rank, so it does not detract from the 
possibility of the Dental Corps having 
the rank of rear admiral. 

Mr. RIVERS. I assure the gentle- 
man I do not question his motives, but 
if his amendment were adopted we would 
find ourselves in the position where the 
subordinates carried a higher rank than 
their superiors. 

Mr. COLE of New York. We are cor- 
rect in that particular situation. 

Mr. RIVERS. It does not make the 
Surgeon General subordinate to the 
others. It should not. 

Mr. COLE of New York. This law di- 
rects that they be of equal rank. I can- 
not imagine the boss having a rank equal 
to those he controls. 

Mr. RIVERS. Why not give them 
Junior rank? 
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Mr. COLE of New York. They should 
have it and that is what I am trying to 
do. 

Mr. RIVERS. They should be of jun- 
ior rank. 

Mr. IZAC. Is it not true that the size 
of the Medical Corps and the Dental 
Corps are such that they should have 
rear admirals at the head? 

Mr. RIVERS. The Dental Corps alone 
has grown from 3,200 to 6,200. 

Mr. IZAC. Yes; over 6,000; and there 
are about 12,000 medical officers. 

Mr. RIVERS. That is about right, an 
excess of 18,000 officers under the Sur- 
geon General of the Navy. 

Mr. IZAC. I am just wondering how 
many rear admirals we had for the line 
of the Navy when the size of the officer 
corps alone of the Navy was less than 
the Dental Corps is now. We probably 
had 15 or 20 rear admirals and this is 
not conferring too much of a favor to 
give them at least 1 rear admiral. 

Mr. RIVERS. I agree with the gen- 
tleman. May I say that the surest way 
to kill a bill is to amend it. If you want 
to reward them for what tHey have done 
and according to the record they have 
made, stick by us who have reported this 
bill. I am sure you cannot go wrong, 
Twenty-one Members have asked you to 
consider this. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New York 
Mr. Cote] to the committee amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Core of New 
York) there were—yeas 15, nays 67. 

So the amendment to the committee 
amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now 
recurs on the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 


The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Harris, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 4216) to provide more efficient 
dental care for the personnel of the 
United States Navy, pursuant to House 
Resolution 659, reported the same back 
to the House with an amendment agreed 
to in the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of the 
bill. 

‘The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include a 


letter I received from the Comptroller 
General. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 


AMENDMENT TO SECTIONS 4, 7, AND 17 OF 
THE RECLAMATION PROJECT ACT OF 
1939 


Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (S. 1782) to 
amend sections 4, 7, and 17 of the Rec- 
lamation Project Act of 1939 (53 Stat. 
1187) for the purpose of extending the 
time in which amendatory contracts 
may be made, and for other related pur- 
poses, to which an amendment will be 
offered. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ari- 
zona? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
is this the bill that was stricken from 
the Consent Calendar on Monday? 

Mr. MURDOCK. This bill was on the 
Consent Calendar yesterday but was 
passed over without prejudice because 
of a question raised by the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Cooper] and the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. REED]. 
I have consulted both of those gentle- 
men, as well as the six official objectors, 
and I find no objection on their part to 
consideration, if amended. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. With 
the understanding that the gentleman 
is going to offer an amendment? 

Mr. MURDOCK. With the under- 
standing that section 4 is to be stricken, 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I withdraw my reservation of 
objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ari- 
zona? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 4 (d) of the 
Reclamation Project Act of 1939 is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

“(d) For each project contract unit where 
a repayment contract is entered into pur- 
suant to this section, each year the percent 
of the normal returns for said year Hy which 
the annual returns of said year exceed or are 
less than said normal returns shall be de- 
termined by the Secretary. For each unit 
or major fraction of a unit of said percentage 
of said increase or decrease there shall be an 
increase or decrease, respectively, of 2 per- 
cent in the amount or amounts of the 
installment or installments for said year un- 
der the organization's obligation or obliga- 
tions as determined under subsections (b) 
and (e) of this section. Said latter amount 
or amounts as thus increased or decreased 
shall be the payment or payments of con- 
struction charges due and payable for said 
year, except that in no event shall the amount 
of the said payment or payments due and 
payable for any year be less than 15 per- 
cent nor, as determined by the Secretary, 
more than from 150 to 200 percent, in- 
clusive, of the amount or amounts of the in- 
stallment or installments for said year un- 
der the organization’s obligation or obliga- 
tions as determined under subsections (b) 
and (e) of this section, The Secretary is 
hereby authorized to amend any repayment 
contracts heretofore or hereafter entered into 
pursuant to the provisions of this section to 
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conform to the provisions of this amend- 
ment.” 

Sec. 2. Section 7 (c) of the Reclamation 
Project Act of 1939 is hereby amended to read 
as follows: 

“(c) The Secretary from time to time shall 
report to the Congress on any proposed con- 
tracts negotiated pursuant to the authority 
of subsection (a) or (b) (1) of this section, 
and he may execute any such contract on be- 
half of the United States only after approval 
thereof has been given by act of Congress. 
Contracts, so approved, however, may be 
amended from time to time by mutual agree- 
ment and without further approval by Con- 
gress if such amendments are within the 
scope of authority heretofore or hereafter 
granted to the Secretary under any act, ex- 
cept that amendments providing for repay- 
ment of construction charges in a period of 
years longer than authorized by this act, as 
it may be amended, shall be effective only 
when approved by Congress.” 

Sec. 3. Section 17 of the Reclamation Proj- 
ect Act of 1939 is hereby amended to read 
as follows: 

“(a) The authority granted in sections 3 
and 4 of this act for modification of exist- 
ing repayment contracts or other forms of 
obligations to pay construction charges shall 
continue through December 31, 1950, or De- 
cember 31 of the fifth full calendar year after 
the cessation. of hostilities in the present 
war, as determined by proclamation of the 
President or concurrent resolution of the 
Congress, whichever period is the longer. 

“(b) The Secretary is hereby authorized, 
subject to the provisions of this subsection, 
to defer the time for the payment of such 
part of any installments of cdénstruction 
charges under any repayment contract or 
other form of obligation (exclusive of con- 
tracts entered into under this act) that are 
due and unpaid as of the date of this amend- 
ment or which will become due prior to the 
expiration of the authority under subsection 
(a) of this section as he deems necessary 
to adjust such installments to amounts 
within the probable ability of the water users 
to pay. Any such deferment shall be ef- 
fected only after findings by the Secretary 
that the installments under consideration 
probably cannot be paid on their due dates 
without undue burden on the water users, 
considering the various factors which in the 
Secretary's judgment bear on the ability of 
the water users so to pay. 

“The Secretary may effect the deferments 
hereunder subject to such conditions and 
provision relating to the operation and 
maintenance of the project involved as he 
deems to be in the interest of the United 
States. If, however, any deferments would 
affect installments to accrue more than 12 
months after the action of deferment, they 
shall be effected only by a formal supple- 
mental contract. Such a contract shall pro- 
vide by its terms that, it being only an in- 
terim solution of the repayment problems 
dealt with therein, its terms are not, in 
themselves, to be construed as a criterion 
of the terms of any amendatory contract 
that may be negotiated pursuant to sections 
3, 4, or 7 of this act.” 

Sec. 4. The act entitled “An act authoriz- 
ing the sale of surplus power developed 
under the Salt River reclamation project, 
Arizona,” approved September 18, 1922 (42 
Stat. 847), is hereby amended by adding 
thereto a new section, as follows: 

“Sec, 2, After the retirement of all debt 
owed by the project to the United States 
and all bonded debt, the net power reve- 
nues shall be covered into the reclamation 
fund. No distribution or dividend of power 
revenues, before or after completion of debt 
retirement, shall be made to individual water 
users or others: Provided, That the applica- 
tion of power revenues heretofore or here- 
after made to reduce the cost of water service 
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shall not be deemed a distribution or divi- 
dend.“ 


Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
an amendment, which I send to the 
Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Murpock: On 
page 4, after section 3, strike out all of sec- 
tion 4, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read a third time, and 
passed. 

A similar House bill (H. R. 4932) was 
laid on the table. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

AMENDING THE PA MONAUITE ACT OF 
1 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 5513) to 
amend section 201 (g) of the Nationality 
Act of 1940 (54 Stat. 1138-1139; 8 U. S. C. 
601). 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
will the gentleman explain the bill? 

Mr, DICKSTEIN. This bill deals only 
with the citizenship of the children of 
American servicemen who get married 
to nationals of other countries while 
abroad. In other words, if a young man 
in the armed services marries, and he is 
under the age of 21, and a child is born 
of the marriage, that child is considered 
an alien and not a citizen. If the serv- 
iceman is over 21, so that he was able to 
live in the United States for 5 years after 
his sixteenth birthday his child is a citi- 
zen. 

At the time we passed the Nationality 
Code we did not anticipate this war, and 
therefore we could not have provided for 
the boys who are sent abroad at the age 
of 18. Under the present law, in order 
to transmit his citizenship to his child 
born abroad to an American citizen par- 
rent and an alien parent, the citizen 
parent must have resided in the United 
States for 10 years, 5 of which must be 
after his sixteenth birthday. Of course, 
the boy who is sent abroad when 18 can- 
not meet this requirement. Iam told that 
in Australia there are at least 11,000 to 
14,000 young American men under 21 
years of age who have married and have 
children. These children, under present 
law, will have to be considered aliens, 
The purpose of this bill is to change the 
residence requirements for our soldier 
boys who by force of circumstances are 
prevented from spending 5 years after 
their sixteenth birthday in their native 
country, by changing the 5-year period 
to be after their twelfth birthday in- 
stead of their sixteenth. After all, they 
certainly are entitled to have their chil- 
dren considered American citizens. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York, 
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Mr. COLE of New York. The gentle- 
man will recall that at the time the bill 
was called on the Consent Calendar, he 
agreed to a proposed amendment. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. That is true. 

Mr. COLE of New York. The proposed 
amendment to limit the provisions of this 
bill to the children of service people 
abroad. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. That is correct. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Earlier in 
the day the gentleman advised me that 
he had conferred with one of the Deputy 
Commissioners of Immigration who told 
him that such a method, limiting the bill 
to soldiers and sailors in the United 
States services, would destroy the effec- 
tiveness of the bill. I am sure that many 
Members would be interested to know 
why such a limitation would destroy the 
effectiveness of the bill. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I have conferred 
with the Justice Department and the 
War Department. I have na objection to 
any amendment, because this bill, as 
stated by the Justice Department and the 
War Department, will only help the boys 
over there who are under 21 years of age, 
who have married and who have chil- 
dren born to them. It will not affect 
anybody else. 

Mr. COLE of New York. The bill re- 
fers specifically to a citizen of the United 
States, 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. True, but that is 
the old law. That is in the Nationality 
Code now, and by putting this amend- 
ment in you are taking away something 
that is in the law now. As I informed my 
colleague yesterday, personally I have no 
objection to such an amendment. But 
I understand it would create a lot of un- 
necessary confusion. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. 

Mr. MASON. Under the present law 
a civilian may go to the old country, to 
Italy, for instance, and marry an Italian 
woman, and if that civilian lives in this 
country 5 years, after he is 16 or until 
he is 21, then that child born in Italy 
is a naturalized citizen of the United 
States. But the way the amendment 
was written that I was consulted about 
and agreed to, it would limit it now not 
to a civilian, as the present law does, but 
he has to be a citizen and a member of 
the armed forces, and that takes away 
the right of the civilian to go abroad and 
marry and his child become a citizen of 
the United States. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I think the gentle- 
man from Illinois has correctly stated 
the position. I have been assured by all 
of the departments that the bill as writ- 
ten will only affect the children of Amer- 
ican boys or girls over there who get 
married. That is all; nothing more. 

Mr. JENKINS. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, the gentleman has 
used as an example the soldier under 21 
years of age. He is a soldier in the Amer- 
ican Army in Italy, and he marries an 
Italian woman. Suppose he decides 
after the war to live there; what are 
you going to call his children then? 
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Mr. DICKSTEIN. If he is ower 21 
years of age, fighting in our armed forces, 
and marries over there and a child is 
born, that child under the present law 
would be a citizen of the United States, 
even if his family decides to remain 
abroad. But under the provisions of 
the Nationality Act such child, in order 
to retain his United States citizenship, 
must reside in the United States or its 
outlying possessions for a period or 
periods totaling 5 years between the ages 
of 13 and 21. In other words, the child, 
even though considered an American 
citizen because of the citizenship of one 
of his parents, would lose such citizenship 
if he himself would not return to the 
United States and live here for 5 years 
before his twenty-first birthday. 

Mr. JENKINS. To narrow this down, 
this applies only to the American soldier 
on foreign soil who is now under 21? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. That is right. That 
is all it does. 

Mr. MICHENER. Reserving the right 
to object, Mr. Speaker, am I correct in 
saying that the only changé made in the 
law is as to the age of the father? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. That is right. 

Mr. COLE of New York. It is not the 
age of the father, it is the age of the 
child. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. No; it is the father, 
the American soldier over there, who is 
under 21. We have men there who were 
married at the age of 18. A child of 
that marriage is an alien as far as the 
law is concerned, although the parent 
is American-born. We cannot get the 
child here as an American citizen under 
present law. Yet, if the father is over 
21 when he marries and has a child, 
under present law his child automatically 
becomes an American citizen. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Reserving 
the right to object, Mr. Speaker, did the 
gentleman say this affects children of 
marriages of minors who are under 18? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Under 21 years of 
age. This refers to a soldier in the 
armed forces of the United States, under 
21 years of age, who marries a foreign 
girl in the European theater of war. 
Under present law, a child of that mar- 
riage would be an alien. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Is it not 
true that in most States of our Union 
boys under 21 are minors, who cannot 
mer without the consent of their par- 
en 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. That is true, but 
most of those who were married were 
over 18. Iam told that in one country, 
alone, Australia, over 14,000 American 
boys were married to Australian girls. 
Children were born, and I do not know. 
how many thousands there are of them 
now who would be classified as aliens. 

Miss of Illinois. Is it not 
true that there is such a pressure among: 
the people in Europe and all over the' 
world today to get into America, despite 
the immigration quotas, that we ought to 
be on our guard against undue pressures 
brought by designing people against 
young boys in the service, so that those 
people can get into this country? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. This has nothing 
to do with immigration. Itis practically, 
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a technical naturalization law. Had we 
known in 1940 when we passed the per- 
manent law dealing with the question 
of children that this situation might 
arise, we would have provided for chil- 
dren born of American boys, 

We cannot stop those boys from get- 
ting married if they want to. There is 
no purpose of evading any laws. This 
is just to relieve a condition that has 
arisen as a result of this war. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Is it wise 
to so liberalize the provisions of the im- 
migration law as to encourage such mar- 
riages? 

Mr. MASON. If the gentlewoman will 
yield, the bill we are considering now 
has nothing whatever to do with the 
immigration law. All it does is change 
the naturalization law to provide that 
a child born of an underage American 
parent married to a foreign woman, in 
Italy, say, shall be considered an Amer- 
ican citizen. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. If you stop 
to think that that child could come in 
despite any quotas when it is a citizen, 
whereas under the present law it could 
not, you can see that there is a very 
definite correlation between the immi- 
gration laws and this bill. 

Mr. MASON. There is no correlation 
between the immigration laws and this 
‘bill, as I see it, and I have gone over the 
bill very carefully. The only question 
is the status of a child born of a foreign 
woman and that has an American father 
in the armed services, 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, if no one is going to object to this, I 
will not, but I leave it to the rest of you; 
when you make these people American 
citizens, you give them a chance to come 
in here and you give those women that 
much more incentive to go after these 
young minors who could not get married 
under the same circumstances in the 
United States without the consent of 
their parents. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. I yield. 

Mr, MASON. Under the present law, 
a child born in a foreign country, whose 
father is a civilian, is automatically an 
American child. That is the present law. 
We are not changing that. But we are 
saying if the parent is in the armed 
forces and is under 21 years of age, then 
that child will have the same status as 
the child of a civilian who is over 21. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Well, for 
my part, I think Congress owes a duty 
to protect these minor boys who are away 
from their parents from such circum- 
stances. 

Mr. MASON. But this has nothing to 
do with protecting the parents. This is 
to protect the child. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Mr, Speak- 
er, if the gentleman will observe, I said, 
to protect the boy. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. DICKSTEIN]? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 201 (g) of 
the Nationality Act of 1940 (54 Stat. 1138- 
1139; 8 U. S. C. 601) be, and the same is here- 
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by, amended to read as follows: A person 
born outside the United States and its outly- 
ing possessions of parents one of whom is a 
citizen of the United States who, prior to the 
birth of such person, has resided in the 
United States for a period or periods totaling 
5 years subsequent to his thirteenth birth- 
day, the other being an alien: Provided, That 
in order to retain such citizenship the child 
must reside in the United States or its out- 
lying possessions for a period or periods total- 
ing 5 years between the ages of 13 and 21 
years: Provided further, That if the child 
has not taken up a residence in the United 
States or its outlying possessions by the time 
he reaches the age of 16 years, or if he resides 
abroad for such a time that it becomes im- 
possible for him to complete the 5 years’ 
residence in the United States or its outly- 
ing possessions before reaching the age of 
21 years, his American citizenship shall 
thereupon cease, 

“The preceding provisos shall not apply to 
a child born abroad whose American parent 
is at the time of the child’s birth residing 
abroad solely or principally in the employ- 
ment of the Government of the United States 
or a bona fide American educational, 
scientific, philanthropic, religious, commer- 
cial, or financial organization, having its 
principal office or place of business in the 
United States, or an international agency of 
an official character in- which the United 
States participates, for which he receives a 
substantial compensation.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

On page 1, line 9, after the word “States”, 
insert the following: “or one of its outlying 
possessions.” 

On page 1, line 10, strike out the word 
“thirteenth” and insert the word “twelfth.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, and include therein an ar- 
ticle with reference to the late Field Mar- 
shal Sir John Greer Dill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. CRAVENS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recorp and to in- 
clude an article from last Sunday's New 
York Times Magazine. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recorp and in- 
clude a set of resolutions from the Wayne 
County Farm Bureau. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF CONTRIBUTORY SYSTEM 
OF RETIREMENT BENEFITS TO ELEC- 
TIVE OFFICERS OF UNITED STATES AND 
HEADS OF EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS 


Mrs. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the 
House for 2 minutes, 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Mew Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
intention today to offer a bill to extend 
the existing contributory system of re- 
tirement benefits to elective officers of 
the United States and to heads of execu- 
tive departments including the executive, 
judicial, and legislative branches of the 
United States Government. This is an 
amendment to the Civil Service Retire- 
ment Act of May 29, 1930. All it does is 
to put Members of Congress and of the 
executive, judicial, and legislative 
branches of the United States Govern- 
ment under the existing system of re- 
tirement benefits. It does nothing more 
and nothing less. In other words, it is 
practically the same as the bill that was 
sponsored by the Civil Service Commit- 
tee some time ago and about which 
there was so much misinformation 
throughout the country and so much 
misunderstanding. It seems to me we 
should have the privilege of retirement 
just the same as is granted to everybody 
else who works for the United States 
Government. We are not asking any 
favors and we are not asking for any- 
thing more than we have been very glad 
to extend to the other employees of the 
Government. It might not be possible 
to get the bill through in this session of 
Congress, although I would like very 
much to have it become law. But if that 
is impossible it is something for us to 
think about during the next few weeks 
and I shall be very glad to reintroduce 
it in the next Congress. I do believe 
that it is something that every Member 
should give some thought to between now 
and the time the Seventy-ninth Congress 
convenes. 

- The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentlewoman has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that my colleague 
the gentleman from Michigan IMr. 
BRADLEY] may extend his own remarks 
in the Recorp and include an article from 
the Sault Ste. Marie newspaper. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from North 
Dakota [Mr, BURDICK] is recognized for 
25 minutes. 


PROGRESS OF THE WAR 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, I do not 
want to characterize what I say now as 
a swan song. I would rather character- 
ize it as a war whoop. 

Mr. Speaker, it is not my purpose here 
to speak of the last election nor of my 
defeat. I could assign many reasons for 
my unsuccessful try for the Senate, but 
the principal reason was that I did not 
get votes enough. 

There are some matters pertaining to 
the future of our country upon which I 
desire to speak. If you will bear with me 
through this speech, I promise not to 
make another one for at least 2 years. 
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In the midst of the greatest war this 
world has ever seen, it should be ex- 
pected that a Member of Congress who 
served many years prior to the war and 3 
years during the war would feel relieved 
upon retiring from office of a great re- 
sponsibility. And yet he must also feel 
like a football player who is pulled out 
of the game before it is finished. 

Our duty is to bend every effort to the 
winning of the war, and it may be that in 
some capacity I can contribute all my 
efforts to that end. I do not want to be 
numbered among those who think the 
war is almost over. I am convinced that 
it is not. The bloodiest fighting is still 
before us. Our greatest war production 
is ahead of us. And any sentiments look- 
ing to an early termination of the war 
are nothing but wishful thinking. Ger- 
many will fight to the bitter end, and, 
with her lines of communication short- 
ened, there is nothing Germany will lack 
except war materials. It will take a long 
time yet to strip her of these necessities. 

With Japan we have a more serious 
situation. The millions of subjugated 
Chinese are turning out war engines for 
Japan in amazing quantities. As long as 
Japan can keep gaining in China, the war 
will continue. For some reason we have 
not been able to help the Chinese much 
in their own defense. Either we have not 
spent enough effort to assist the Chinese 
or the Chinese have been too much di- 
vided among themselves. Whatever the 
cause, the situation is gloomy in China. 
The vast resources and manpower of 
China are priceless in the great war, 
and as long as Japan keeps up her gains 
there, it must be admitted that we are 
not making much headway toward the 
final defeat of Japan. No one can, 
therefore, predict the end of the war 
against Japan, 

While we must be concerned with post- 
war conditions, we should not, at the ex- 
pense of the war effort, stress that point 
now. Our war machines and ammuni- 
tion must be kept coming to our sol- 
diers—not in rationed quantities, but as 
much as the situation requires. 

It is true that we shall have, after the 
war, the great problem of unemployment 
to meet, but we can meet it in planning 
without in the slightest degree interfer- 
ing with our present job of fighting. 
The trouble is that as soon as this Con- 
gress begins to plan for the post-war pe- 
riod, the country gets the impression that 
Congress is convinced that the war is 
about over. As a matter of fact, Con- 
gressmen do not know any more about 
when the war will end than the average 
citizen. We all know, however, that the 
first things come first. The first thing 
before the United States is to remain 
geared up to the highest level in our 
war effort. 

The President in his recent campaign 
promised jobs to the returned soldier and 
the war worker. If individual Members 
of Congress have not made that promise 
they should do so now. The job can be 
done and when our minds are directed 
toward what to do in the period follow- 
ing the end of the war, the job of accom- 
plishing what the President has promised, 
and what all of us should promise, is more 
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easily done than carrying on the terrific 
engagement which now confronts us. 

I think we should profit by our ex- 
perience in World War No. 1, which was 
followed by a devastating depression. If 
we can guard against those causes which 
precipitated that depression, we can see 
much hope ahead. 

Let us examine the record and ferret 
out some of these causes. 

We are a nation of people who believe 
in private enterprise. We believe that 
private business should be allowed to 
function and that capital and labor are 
partners in a common effort. It is the 
duty of Congress to provide the worker 
with proper safeguards to the dangers of 
his employment, guarantee proper living 
conditions, and to insure for him a fair 
share of the results of that common en- 
terprise. 

Had these conditions been voluntarily 
met by employers, no labor laws would 
have found their way to the statute 
books. Since our historic past has proven 
that employers did not meet these stand- 
ards, Congress was compelled to act. 
These restrictions were not imposed to 
punish capital but to secure just rights 
to those who work. 

Many speeches have been made on this 
floor voicing the sentiment that if re- 
strictions are withdrawn from business 
generally, private enterprise will solve 
the unemployment situation. Many peo- 
ple in the United States believe this. 
Following World War No. 1, what was the 
situation in this regard? Can anyone rise 
in this House and say that private busi- 
ness was unduly dealt with during the 
12 years following the First World War? 
The obvious answer is “No.” Yet for some 
reason business collapsed in 1932 and the 
unemployment problem grew by leaps 
and bounds. It became necessary for this 
Congress to appropriate billions for re- 
lief purposes, both in direct grants and in 
the form of public works. Why was it 
that business collapsed and was powerless 
before the multitudes of unemployed to 
give them jobs? 

The first colossal mistake was made 
by the Federal Reserve Board. At that 
time business was going on as usual. 
Carloadings were brisk, building was on 
the upgrade, and the number of unem- 
ployed was at a minimum of about 
1,500,000. 

The Federal Reserve System was set 
up before the depression and when the 
act was passed it was hailed as the one 
act in the history of Congress that would 
absolutely head off disastrous depres- 
sions such as our history had recorded. 
The debates in Congress clearly indicate 
that the avowed purpose of the act was 
to take the control of the money flow 
of the country away from great financial 
kings such as Morgan and others, and 
put that control back with the people. 
That sounded good, but no such result 
can now be recorded. Under this sys- 
tem, Morgan, himself, became chairman 
of the first board of advisers to the sys- 
tem. When the fact became known, the 
conclusion could not be successfully re- 
futed that the new system operated 
exactly like the old, with the difference 
that the stamp of Government approval 
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was on the new system, but that the con- 
trol of circulation remained just where 
it had reposed for a generation. 

This system, the people’s own system, 
became in 1920 the actual instrument by 
which banks by the thousands closed 
their doors, business houses failed, and 
the general era of foreclosure, dispos- 
sessions, bankruptcy, and insanity was 
ushered in. 

In May 1920, the Federal Reserve 
Board, through raising the discount 
rates, caused a general stampede to pay. 
The only way a farmer could pay was to 
sell what he had. When all had to do 
the same thing, the markets broke down, 
land values disappeared, and the ground 
was prepared for the universal disaster 
which followed. 

By initiating installment payment for 
goods, the general financial disorder out 
in the country was not felt in the cities 
until 1929. But the toboggan had been 
started and when it hit the East it was 
just as devastating as it was when it hit 
the farmers 9 years before. 

From this review of facts it is appar- 
ent now that we actually could not have 
done better in planning for a complete 
collapse than we did in 1920. After 1929 
the general depression leveled out and 
hit all sections of the country and all 
people. Unemployment was the result, 
Federal doles were the result. W. P. A, 
was the result. Federal spending was the 
result. A huge public debt was the result, 
Bureaucrats were the result. A multi- 
tude of agencies from A to Y and reverse 
was the result. A new administration 
was the result. The New Deal was the 
result. 

The Hoover administration tried fran- 
tically to revive business and many in- 
stitutions or bureaus were set up, with 
bureaucrats at the helm. The War Fi- 
nance Corporation, designed to extend 
new credit to farmers, was one of these 
bureaus. As it actually operated, it 
served to bail out correspondent banks 
rather than to extend new credit. This 
was accomplished by taking existing pa- 
per from local banks, discounting that 
paper, and turning the proceeds over to 
the correspondent banks. It could not 
possibly help the local banks because the 
paper they already had and which they 
discounted did not bring a dollar to the 
farmer to produce new wealth. 

The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion was another bureau set up by the 
Hoover administration. It was also 
manned by bureaucrats. This Corpora- 
tion had the erroneous idea that if money 
were poured into the top of our business 
structure, such as loans to banks, rail- 
roads, insurance companies, and trust 
companies, that this money would drip 
down on the people below. The fact is 
that it did not drip, and the general run 
of business struggled without assistance. 
It never occurred, evidently, to those in 
control of this bureau that money never 
circulates—it never has in the history of 
the world—unless released down where 
the people live and work. 

The Federal land banks, the interme- 
diate credit banks, were brought into 
extensive use on the theory that if the 
country could horrow, this would bring 
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relief. But here we erred again. Aloan 
is a bad loan when it is certain that the 
borrower cannot pay. It seems to have 
been overlooked that the return for the 
farmer’s labor should be enough at least 
to provide for his family, to pay his cur- 
rent bills, taxes, interest, and upkeep on 
his tools of production. The price of 
wheat went down to 26 cents per bushel 
and every other farm commodity in pro- 
portion. This made all loans unsafe. 

This evidence should have convinced 
Congress that something should have 
been done about price, but nothing was 
done, and the Federal land banks be- 
gan a general system of foreclosure, 
evidently believing that the then occu- 
pant of the farm should be put out and 
a better man installed. The Federal 
land banks overlooked 26-cent wheat, 
which makes all farmers equal—some 
last longer than others, but in time all go 
the same road. 

The 1920-32 depression, drought, 
floods, insects, and war have caused a 
huge public debt, but if the wheels of 
industry can get going as well in general 
production as they did in war production, 
this debt can be paid. Private industry 
must have a market. Full employment 
will create a market. A reasonably high 
standard of living will create a market, 
Fair and just prices of agricultural prod- 
ucts will create a market. We may 
expect better trade relations throughout 
the world in the cooperation of nations 
to preserve the peace. 

Throughout our history, whenever 
people in an older section of the United 
States were losing out or had lost out, 
they could move on to new frontiers and 
make a new start. Now they will have 
to start again where they are because 
there is no more free public land, and 
financing, private if possible, public if 
necessary, must be forthcoming to de- 
velop the millions of acres of idle land 
within the United States. Our popula- 
tion could be doubled and still there 
would be unimproved land. This move- 
ment back to the land must be encour- 
aged and financed if we are to keep up 
employment with ever-increasing im- 
provements in inventions. 

When the President promised in the 
recent campaign that he would furnish 
jobs for the unemployed, he had many 
things supporting his promise. Among 
these are the following: 

We have no Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation pouring money in at the top 
of our economy. 

The Federal land banks are under the 
control of the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion, and no unreasonable orgy of fore- 
closures can be started. 

The Reserve Board may not demand a 
quick liquidation policy this time. 

The price of farm commodities, 
through support prices, loans, and soil- 
improvement payments have reached a 
more just position, enabling the producer 
of food to protect his investment. 

Skyrocket prices have been kept down 
generally, and we do not have so far to 
oe time before we reach our usual 

vel. 

We have had experience in handling 
unemployment and can do a better job 
this time. 
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Private business, generally, is solvent, 
and with the removal of war restrictions 
and a more favorable tax structure, can 
wage a tough battle against unemploy- 
ment. 

We are planning now for necessary 
Federal work that will be an asset to the 
Nation, but we have not done enough. 


CONCLUSION 


The matter of just what kind of peace 
is written and what machinery shall be 
set up to maintain it presents another 
great problem to the American people. 
We are supposed to be fighting for great 
ideals—the “four freedoms,” the libera- 
tion of mankind, and we want this to 
be the last time we shall engage in a 
world war. These purposes are good, 
and if we were alone in this war we could 
carry out our ideals. The trouble is we 
are not alone—we have two other great 
powers to contend with in arriving at 
final action. We have our allies—Russia 
and England. Up to this very minute 
we do not know what the aims of either 
of these two great powers are. Our slo- 
gan and our policy is to let each nation 
form such a government as it chooses to 
form. We are concerned only with the 
actions of that government when it 
shows signs of aggression. We do not 
want the territory that belongs to any 
nation. We want world peace, if such a 
thing is possible. At this minute we do 
not know whether Russia and England 
agree with us in this policy or not. The 
evidence seems to be accumulating that 
England does not share our aim to let 
liberated countries form such govern- 
ments as they themselves choose to form, 
It appears that England holds a contrary 
view. Russia is silent on this question. 
However, no overt acts contradicting our 
policy have been put forward by Russia. 

The terms of peace are vital. We will 
win the war, but it is not so certain that 
we shall win the peace. There is one 
thing certain, however: If we can take 
the lead in war, we should determine 
now to take the lead in the writing of the 
peace terms. 

Once having agreed on terms of 
peace, the next great question is how to 
preserve it. About all we can do is to 
try to preserve it. The evidence of his- 
tory is decidedly against world peace. 
As here stated, it will be a most difficult 
problem to win our allies over to our 
ideas on the terms of peace, and how 
much more difficult it will be to obtain 
agreement on the means by which that 
peace can be protected and continued. 
It seems clear that unless all nations par- 
ticipating ir the peace are in accord with 
the doctrine that any nation can form 
and maintain the kind of government it 
wants unless it launches a program of 
aggression, there is not much hope for 
world peace. 

Suppose we build a world organization 
to handle all grievances; and suppose 
this organization, after a full hearing, 
decided the question; and further sup- 
pose that each participant empowers the 
world organization to summarily call out 
military, naval, and air forces to enforce 
its order. Where may we actually find 
ourselves? 
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If, for example, the people of Australia 
decide to establish an independent gov- 
ernment of their own and rebel against 
English rule and as a result a full-blown 
revolution gets under way, what will be 
the situation? If the world organization 
finds against Australia and troops are 
called to suppress the revolution—our 
troops included—we shall find ourselves 
fighting against people just like our an- 
cestors in the American Revolution. 

From these suppositions, all of which 
may come to be actual facts, it is ap- 
parent that the world organization in 
its creation must be limited to quelling 
disturbances that have become aggres- 
sive action against other nations. Un- 
less that provision is incorporated in the 
charter of the world organization, we 
shall surely find ourselves fighting, not 
for the “four freedoms,” but against 
them. 

I have an abiding faith in the people 
of this country; I know that when fully 
informed their action will be just and 
right. I have full confidence that the 
Congress will keep faith with the people. 

With the three great problems now 
before Congress—winning the war, es- 
tablishing a just peace and machinery 
designed to protect it, and guaranteeing 
that the “four freedoms” continue to 
function here at home—this Congress for 
more than one session yet to come will 
have resting upon its shoulders not only 
the fate of the Republic, but the fate of 
freedom throughout the world. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that today, follow- 
ing any special orders heretcfore en- 
tered, I may be permitted to address the 
House for 5 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ne- 
braska? 

‘There was no objection, 

The SPEAKER. Under a previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Vermont [Mr. FLUMLEY] is recognized 
for 10 minutes. 

LACK OF AMMUNITION A NATIONAL SCAN- 

DAL AND EVERLASTING DISGRACE— 

WE HAVE TALKED TOO MUCH TOO SOON 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, I cannot 
let this opportunity pass, speaking, as I 
may assume to, for all the Members of 
the House, without saying that we have 
just listened to a speech by a statesman. 
We are going to miss the gentleman from 
North Dakota, USHER BURDICK, as he says, 
for only 2 years. Let us hope. His swan 
song, as he says, will be a war whoop. 
May that be so. Although I have dis- 
agreed with him so many times as not 
to enumerate them, I have agreed with 
him with respect to his 100-percent 
Americanism as he sees it and I agree in 
his fight to make this country what it 
ought to be. So whether he comes 
under a red, white, or blue, or partisan 
ticket back to us in 2 years, he will 
be welcome. We shall miss his brutally 
clear and caustic remarks which have let 
the light into a lot of dark places as he, 
and he only, could do it and get away 
with it. 

Mr. Speaker, “Gentlemen talk of 
peace,” as Mr. Ziff does, when there is no 
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peace, and will be none for a long time 
to come unless we get onto our job back 
home, here. 
The Montpelier (Vt.) Argus hits the 
nail on the head when it says: 
LACK OF AMMUNITION 


Recently this column devoted space to the 
pitiable existing condition at the American 
lines on the western front, namely, that 
American youths, New Englanders, Vermont- 
ers, boys hailing from every State in our Na- 
tion, were paying for the ammunition short- 
age with their lives. Now we learn that the 
condition has become so critical that Eisen- 
hower himself, in a point-blank effort to save 
the lives of our boys and to win victory in 
Europe, had to send some of his best fighting 
men back to this country to tell us how they 
felt when they ran short of ammunition 
while the Germans were still raining shells 
upon them, and to tell us how desperately 
the fighting boys need more and more equip- 
ment and supplies. This step of Eisen- 
hower—sending the boys over to remind us 
of our duties—is like a pail of cold water 
thrown in our faces, and should make us 
“come to” once and for all that if the war is 
to be won we've all got to bend to the grind- 
stone. That grindstone may be a vital war- 
production job in which some have been 
lagging, or it may be in the form of War bond 
purchases from which we have been shying. 

It’s no time to try to put the blame for 
the ammunition shortages on any one reason. 
Before we reached the honest conclusion 
thousands of American lives would be lost at 
the fronts. It is the time now to try to cor- 
rect the shortages, and to buckle down to 
the job of giving Eisenhower all the ammuni- 
tion and equipment he needs—with a sur- 
plus, just incase * * + 

The United States is glad to welcome back 
the 27 men Eisenhower has picked from the 
fighting fronts; but she should also be 
ashamed that these fellows, who have already 
done their job face to face with the enemy, 
now have to come home to remind us to do 
ours. To these men who have seen their 
comrades fall beside them at the fronts, never 
to rise again, the best welcome the United 
States can give them is a wholehearted as- 
surance that from now on labor, manage- 
ment, Government, individuals, will all plug 
together to produce more and more supplies 
for their comrades who are still fighting it 
out of the batt’e fronts. 


Mr. Speaker, instead of spending so 
much time in talking about post-war 
planning we better do something about 
present-war winning. 

The losses of life and of property which 
we will have to sustain in order to win 
this war are terrific to contemplate and 
are made more severe and worse by the 
mismanagement of the manpower prob- 
lem, which is responsible for the lack of 
ammunition. í 

Think of it. Having to send soldiers 
off the battlefield and across the sea to 
beg for bullets. 'There certainly is some- 
thing rotten in Denmark. 

Appropriating and spending money by 
the billions and buying bonds will not 
win the war if we do not have bullets 
and people will not work. We have 
been told too many times how victory 
was just around the corner. We now 
know that is not so and was all cam- 
paign talk. We talked too much too 
soon, 

We now know that the worst part of 
the war confronts us, and it finds us 
unprepared to fight at the front because 
of gross mismanagement and maladmin- 
istration here at home. 

That is the truth. The people are 


entitled to know that we are not only 
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short of ammunition but of a thousand 
other things we so desperately need and 
are absolutely necessary to win the war. 
These cannot be supplied unless and un- 
til folks here realize that we will trans- 
mit nothing to posterity—if we have 
any—unless we go to work to save our- 
selves by fighting this war at the shops 
and factories and on the farms at home 
and to a finish. 

The truth is we have arrived at exactly 
the situation in this war which Ger- 
many anticipated, predicted, and ex- 
pected we would. We have had too 
exaggerated an idea of our ability to 
win the war, which has resulted in such 
a let-down that we are out of bullets. 
What a crime is being perpetrated in 
the name of the American people who 
are not responsible therefor, costing the 
lives of the very best blood and brains 
of America. It is an American tragedy. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. ROLPH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 5 minutes today, after the completion 
of business and the conclusion of other 
special orders heretofore entered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Curtis] is recognized for 
5 minutes. 


MRS. PAUL ARTHAUD, OF LINCOLN, NEBR. 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
cruel things about war is that the sacri- 
fices are not evenly distributed. Some- 
times some of our citizens are called upon 
to bear more than their share of the 
burden. I know of such a case. It is 
the case of a heroic American woman, 

I refer to Mrs. Paul Arthaud, of Lin- 
coin, Nebr., who was in my employ for 
several months. On the 20th of Septem- 
ber 1943 her husband, Capt. Paul 
Arthaud, was killed while serving his 
country. It was but a few days later 
that word was received that her son-in- 
law was shot down while on a bombing 
mission over Europe. Mrs. Arthaud’s 
daughter, the widow of the flyer, has an 
infant child whom the father has never 
seen. A third message of death came 
following D-day this year, when her 
son, Second Lt. Paul W. Arthaud, Jr., was 
killed in the performance of duty while 
participating in heavy bombardment 
missions over enemy-occupied conti- 
nental Europe. 

A few days ago Mrs. Paul Arthaud, Sr., 
in a ceremony at Mitchel Field, N. Y., 

“received from Col. Francis H. Matthews, 
the commanding officer, the Air Medal 
for her son, Paul, Jr. The citation said 
that the courage, coolness, and skill 
displayed by Lieutenant Arthaud reflect 
the highest credit upon himself and the 
armed forces of the United States. 

Mr. Speaker, I mention these things 
because I believe they merit a place in 
the official records of this Congress. 
America is a great Nation because of 
great families like the Arthauds, and it 
will continue to be a great Nation be- 
cause of their sacrifices. 

Mrs. Arthaud still carries on, having 
given to her country the most precious 
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things that any woman can give, she is 
making a contribution in her own right. 
She is using her time and her talents 
on a full-time basis at the Army Air 
Force convalescent center at Pawling, 
N. Y. The job of this brave woman is 
to cheer up and encourage Uncle Sam’s 
flyers and their families. She has been 
named convalescent counselor. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to extend my re- 
marks by including an article that was 
published in a number of the papers 
throughout the country, which tells of 
one phase of the work being performed 
by this brave and patriotic woman: 

(By Anne Hagner) 

Pawtinc, N. T., October 7.—The wife of 
an Army Air Forces flyer is likely to suffer 
from “combat fatigue” almost as acutely 
as her husband just returned from overseas, 
but the A. A. F. convalescent center here 
has begun experiments it believes may pre- 
vent ruined marriages and lives when fight- 
ing men return home, 

Doctors at this unusual G. I, “three-quar- 
ters hospital, three-quarters country club” 
in the Berkshire Mountains have found that 
wives who have been sweating out their 
mates’ combat missions undergo much the 
same strain as the lads who fly the planes and 
man the guns. Long hours by the radio, 
waiting for letters, wondering how things 
are in the waist-gunner’s turret of a B-24 
over Germany, lonely nights of prayers—all 
combine to create synthetic operational 
fatigue right on Main Street, United States 
of America. 

When the husband, who probably has had 
his share of seeing buddies die or close per- 
sonal shaves with death, ultimately is 
brought back to this country to recuperate, 
his own condition should not be exposed to 
home-front jitters, A. A. F. psychiatrists 
point out, and Pawling is the place to effect 
almost any possible cure—take it from hun- 
dreds of enlisted men and officers who can 
vouch for its miraculous effects, 


WIVES, FAMILIES WELCOME 


When they walk into the big hall at Pawl- 
ing, these men probably have just come out 
of a general hospital, newly ambulatory from 
wounds, or have been sent almost directly 
there from overseas with a diagnosis of oper- 
ational fatigue. Most of them have had 
short leaves at home. 

As at no other military reservation, save 
A. A. F. convalescent centers, wives and fam- 
ilies are welcome at Pawling; medicos figure 
that they can do much to assist in the re- 
cuperation process. For that reason Mrs, 
Alice H. Arthaud, who lost her husband, a 
son and a son-in-law in this war, has been 
named convalescent counselor to arrange for 
living quarters in the village, transporta- 
tion, and a host of other matters. She is 
Pawling’s “social pilot,” family trouble 
shooter, friend to all. 

Into Mrs. Arthaud’s sympathetic ears are 
poured stories by husbands who claim their 
wives don’t realize what happens to men’s 
nerves in battle; by wives who weep that 
their husbands are nervous, irritable, rest- 
less, disagreeable. 

Both Mrs. Arthaud and the center's chief 
psychiatrist take a hand in “briefing” all 
wives on operational fatigue, in explaining to 
them that it is no strange condition to be 
eyed with fear, but a man’s normal reaction 
to an abnormal situation. 

“Put it this way,” one officer said. “Re- 
member the funny sensations you yourself 
have experienced when you have been walk- 
ing across a street and a motorist has just 
managed to avoid hitting you and has honked 
right behind you. Recall how upset you 
were for a moment? 

“A man overseas who has, let’s say, 350 
hours of combat flying has spent just 350 
hours feeling the exact same way that you 
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did for that moment when the car missed 
you. Is it any wonder, then, that his nerves 
suffer?” 

Symptoms of operational fatigue are rest- 
lessness, peevishness, insomnia, nightmares, 
loss of appetite, dietary disturbances, and 
perheps actual physical ailments. In which- 
ever order they appear, it has been observed 
they disappear in reverse order when the fa- 
tigue is brought under control. Lack of ap- 
petite, one of the first symptoms to show up, 
usually is one of the last to go. 


APPETITE DENOTES CHANGE 

“When a man starts being a pain in the 
neck at the dinner table he’s on the road to 
recovery fast,” one doctor said. 

“The symptoms are the same as those of 
a psychoneurotic who cracks up during basic 
training—the difference is that the neurotic 
didn’t fit in to begin with, while the guy 
who suffers from it in combat is just reacting 
normally to an abnormal experience.” 

All wives who visit Pawling are brought 
together at regular intervals to discuss these 
problems, en masse and individually. About 
three times as many officers’ families as en- 
listed men’s manage to join their husbands; 
facilities are identical for both. They may 
go to the same educational or recreational 
classes with their husbands; they may have 
meals together and share quarters in the 
little town, as long as the man puts in his 
required time and activities at the center. 

The village of Pawling, unlike many around 
Army installations, has been prevented from 
cashing in on its A. A. F. visitors by assiduous 
care on Mrs. Arthuad's part to see that rents 
remain within reason. Single or double 
rooms are available within 2 miles of the 
center at from $7 to $15 weekly. 

“Wives can help the Army in hastening 
men’s recovery,” she declared yesterday. “To 
do that, they must understand illnesses or 
wounds. Then they can assist in promoting 
interests, in going back to duty if such is the 
case, or in returning to the civilian world.” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that my colleague the gen- 
tleman from New Mexico [Mr. ANDER- 
son] may extend his remarks in the 
Recorp, by including a letter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. i: 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Rorrn!] is recognized for 5 
minutes. 


COMPENSATION FOR POSTAL EMPLOYEES 


Mr.ROLPH. Mr. Speaker, as the Rep- 
resentative from California's Fourth Dis- 
trict, I urge passage of H. R. 4715 pro- 
viding increased compensation for postal 
employees. A companion bill, S. 1882, 
reported out favorably on December 5, 
1944, by the committee, is now before the 
Senate. 

The Fourth Congressional District of 
California covers approximately one- 
half of the city and county of San Fran- 
cisco. From personal observation and 
close contacts, I know how much the 
$400 increase will mean to those Federal 
employees who will secure the increase. 

The post-office employees have faith- 
fully and steadfastly been carrying on 
during the war. While the burden is 
perhaps heavier in San Francisco than 
in most other cities, nevertheless every- 
where throughout the country the same 
high type of service has been maintained. 
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Steadfast devotion to the interests of 
the public is the thought always up- 
permost in the minds of the postal em- 
ployees. 

The war tends to make an ever-in- 
creasing load on our post- office facilities. 
Short-handed and under severe handi- 
caps the personnel carries on, and it is 
only simple justice that their request be 
granted. 

I hope when the bill comes to the 
floor later this week that it will be passed 
unanimously. 

Mrs, ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, ROLPH. I will be delighted to 
yield to the gentlewoman from Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. It 
is like the gentleman to espouse an ex- 
tremely worthy cause, because he has 
always done that in the interest of the 
people of his district. He is tireless in 
that work. 

Mr. ROLPH. I thank the gentlewo- 
man, very much indeed. In the Bay 
area of San Francisco, due to the tre- 
mendous amount of mail that is going 
to all parts of the Pacific, the problem is 
very severe, and the post-office people 
deserve this raise. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
have been in San Francisco a great many 
times and I know the mail is very heavy 
even in peacetime. I know the gentle- 
man’s own work is tremendously heavy. 

Mr. ROLPH. The gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts is always extremely kind 
and generous and I want her to know 
that my constituents in San Francisco 
will feel grateful for her help and as- 
sistance. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from California has expired, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks by including an editorial from 


.the. Cincinnati Inquirer on the subject 


of water pollution in the Ohio River. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? 
There was no objection. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. SMITH of Vir- 
ginia (at the request of Mr, ROBERTSON) 
for an indefinite period, on account of 
illness, 


SENATE BILL REFERRED 


A bill of the Senate of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker’s table 
and, under the rule, referred as follows: 


S. 1159. An act creating the City of Clin- 
ton Bridge Commission and authorizing said 
commission and its successors to acquire by 
purchase or condemnation and to construct, 
maintain, and operate a bridge or bridges 
across the Mississippi River at or near Clin- 
ton, Iowa, and at or near Fulton, II.; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS PRE- 


SENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 
Mr. KLEIN, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that com- 
mittee did on this day present to the 
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President, for his approval, bills and joint 
resolutions of the House of the following 
titles: 


H. R. 1951. An act to amend the District of 
Columbia Motor Vehicle Parking Facility Act 
of 1942, approved February 16, 1942; 

H.R.2116. An act to amend the laws of 
the District of Columbia relating to exemp- 
tion of property from judicial process, the 
assignment of salary or wages, and the ad- 
vance payment of salary or wages for the 
purpose of preventing attachment or gar- 
nishment; 

H. R.3150. An act to amend an act en- 
titled “An act to regulate the practice of the 
healing art to protect the public health in 
the District of Columbia,” approved Febru- 
ary 27, 1929; È 

H. R. 3313. An act to amend section 10 of 
the act of March 3, 1925, entitled “An act 
to provide for the regulation of motor-ve- 
hicle traffic in the District of Columbia, in- 
crease the number of judges of the police 
court, and for other purposes,” as amended; 

H. R. 3619. An act to amend sections 675 
and 676 of the act entitled “An act to es- 
tablish a code of law for the District of Co- 
lumbia,” approved March 3, 1901, regulating 
the disposal of dead human bodies in the 
District of Columbia; 

H. R.3621. An act to amend an ect en- 
titled “An act to provide for the regulation 
cf motor-vehicle traffic in the District of Co- 
lumbia, increase the number of judges of (ne 
police court, and for other purposes”; 

H. R.3720. An act to authorize the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia to 
appoint notaries public; 

H. R. 4665. An act authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to convey certain lands 
in Powell town site, Wyoming, Shoshone 
reclamation project, Wyoming, to the Univer- 
sity of Wyoming; 

H. R. 4916. An act to amend the act of 
June 19, 1934 (Public Law 435, 73d Cong.); 

H. R. 4993. An act to amend Public, No. 
507, Seventy-seventh Congress, second ses- 
sion, an act to further expedite the prosecu- 
tion of the war, approved March 27, 1942, 
known as the Second War Powers Act, 1942; 

H. R.5029. An act to assist in the in- 
ternal development of the Virgin Islands by 
the undertaking of useful projects therein, 
and for other purposes; 

H.R. 5494. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act authorizing the President 
to appoint an Under Secretary of War dur- 
ing national emergencies, fixing the com- 
pensation of the Under Secretary of War, and 
authorizing the Secretary of War to pre- 
scribe duties,” approved December 16, 1940; 

H. J. Res. 289. Joint resolution authoriz- 
ing the granting of permits to the Commit- 
tee on Inaugural Ceremonies on the oc- 
casion of the inauguration of the President- 
elect in January 1945, and for other pur- 
poses; 

H. J. Res. 290. Joint resolution to provide 
for the maintenance of public order and the 
protection of life and property in connection 
with the Presidential inaugural ceremonies 
of 1945; and 

H. J. Res. 291. Joint resolution to provide 
for the quartering in certain public build- 
ings in the District of Columbia, of troops 
participating in the inaugural ceremonies. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do nuw adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; according- 
ly (at 3 o’clock -and 25 minutes p. m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, December 13, 1944, at 12 
o’clock noon, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1944 


2077. A letter from the Director of Budget 
and Reports, Navy Department, transmitting 
a report showing the name, age, legal resi- 
dence, rank, branch of service, with special 
qualifications therefor, of each person com- 
missioned from civilian life into the United 
States Naval Reserve, the Marine Corps Re- 
serve, and the Coast Guard Reserve, during 
the period October 1, 1944, to November 30, 
1944, inclusive, who have not had prior com- 
missioned military service; to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs, 

2078. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a report showing the name, age, 
legal residence, rank, branch of the service, 
with special qualifications therefor, of each 
person commissioned in the Army of the 
United States without prior commissioned 
military service, for the period October 1, 
1944, to November 30, 1944; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 7 

2079. A letter from the Acting Comptroller 
General of the United States, transmitting 
an estimate of the number of employees re- 
quired for the proper and efficient exercise 
of the functions of the General Accounting 
Office during the quarter ending March 31, 
1945; to the Committee on the Civil Service, 

2080, A letter from the Postmaster General, 
transmitting the estimates of personnel re- 
quirements for the Post Office Department, 
for the quarter ending March 31, 1945; to the 
Committee on the Civil Service. 

2081. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a request for withdrawal of the 
case of Wilhelmina Gawronski nee Casper 
formerly Rademacher from the 92 cases in- 
volving suspension of deportation, referred 
to in his letter of May 1, 1944; to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

2082. A letter from the Secretary, United 
States Employees’ Compensation Commission, 
transmitting a copy of the quarterly estimate 
of personnel requirements for the quarter 
ending March 31, 1945; to the Committee on 
the Civil Service. 

2083. A letter from the Acting Secretary, 
Smithsonian Institution, transmitting a 
quarterly estimate of personnel requirements 
for the Smithsonian Institution for the quar- 
ter ending March 31, 1945; to the Committee 
on the Civil Service. 

2084. A letter from the Acting Assistant 
Secretary, National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics, transmitting a copy of quarterly 
estimate of personnel requirements for the 
National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics 
for the third quarter of the fiscal year 1945, 
ending March 31, 1945, together with a copy 
of the letter of transmittal to the Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget; to the Com- 
mittee on the Civil Service. 

2085. A letter from the Chairman, Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Fair Employment Prac- 
tice, Office for Emergency Management, trans- 
mitting its quarterly estimate of personnel 
requirements covering the quarter ending 
March 81, 1945; to the Committee on the 
Civil Service. 

2086. A letter from the Administrator, Na- 
tional Gallery of Art, Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, transmitting a copy of the report of the 
quarterly estimate of personel requirements 
called for by the Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget under Circular No. A-29, revised, 
dated May 10, 1944; to the Committee on the 
Civil Service. A 

2087. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a request for withdrawal of the 
case of James Francis Bartholomew from the 
$32 cases involving suspension of deporta- 
tion, referred to in his letter of October 1, 
1944;to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

2088. A letter from the Secretary of State, 
transmitting certificates from the executives 
of Delaware, Louisiana, and Minnesota, certi- 
fying to the appointment of the electors for 
President and Vice President in these States 
on November 7, 1944; to the Committee on 
Election of President, Vice President, and 
Representatives in Congress, 
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2089. A letter from the Deputy Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian, transmitting a copy of the 
quarterly estimate of personnel requirements 
for the period ending March 31, 1945; to the 
Committee on the Civil Service. 

2090. A letter from the Chairman, War Pro- 
duction Board, transmitting a copy of the 
personnel requirements of the War Produc- 
tion Board for the third quarter of the fiscal 
year 1945; to the Committee on the Civil 
Service. 

2091. A letter from the Chairman, National 
Labor Relations Board, transmitting the 
quarterly estimate of personnel requirements 
of the National Labor Relations Board for 
the third quarter of the fiscal year 1945; to 
the Committee on the Civil Service. 

2092. A letter from the Administrative Of- 
ficer, the White House, transmitting a quar- 
terly estimate of personnel requirements, 
representing the estimated personnel require- 
ments for the White House Office for the 
quarter ending March 31, 1945; to the Com- 
mittee on the Civil Service. 

2093. A letter from the Chairman, Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, transmitting its 
quarterly estimate of personnel requirements 
for the third quarter of the fiscal year begin- 
ning July 1, 1944; to the Committee on the 
Civil Service. 

2094. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting a report on rec- 
ords proposed for disposal by various Govern- 
ment agencies; to the Committee on the Dis- 
position of Executive Papers. 

2095. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Navy, transmitting estimates of requirements 
of personnel subject to Public Law No. 49 
for the Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard 
(departmental and field) for the third quar- 
ter, fiscal year 1945, together with a request 
that a new ceiling be established for the 
Navy Department in each classification for 
the third quarter, fiscal year 1945, and copies 
of the exhibits; to the Committee on the 
Civil Service. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. BLAND: Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. Interim report pur- 
suant to House Resolution 52. Resolution 
on investigation of activities of the Rheem 
Manufacturing Co. (Rept. No. 2057). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union, 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXIII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. VOORHIS of California: 

H. R. 5614. A bill to provide for making 
awards to the parents of deceased veterans; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. CASE: ; 

H. R. 5615. A bill to establish a National 
Service Corps; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mrs. NORTON: 

H. R.5616. A bill to extend the existing 
contributory system of retirement benefits 
to elective officers of the United States and 
heads of executive departments; to the Com- 
mittee on the Civil Service. 

By Mr. VINSON of Georgia: 

H.R. 5617. A bill relating to the compensa- 
tion of certain officers of the United States; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. é 
Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 
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6242. By Mr. ANGELL: Petition of W. 
J. Jones, Portland, Oreg., containing 21 sig- 
natures protesting against prohibition legis- 
lation; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

6243. Also, petition of George F. Paulsen, 
Portland, Oreg., con 3,069 signatures 
protesting against prohibition legislation, to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

6244. Also, petition of Charles P. Ohling, 
Portland, Oreg., containing 3,262 names 
against prohibition legislation; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


SENATE 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 13, 1944 


(Legislative day of Tuesday, November 
21, 1944) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Eternal Father, amid the darkness in 
which our sad and mad world lieth, where 
entrenched hatred and tyranny contend 
with good will and decency for the mas- 
tery, may we still believe in the purple 
splendor of the dawning and that the 
morning of a better day cometh. Tune 
our ears to discern even in the clashing 
discords of the hour jubilant voices above 
the warring world crying: “Arise, shine; 
for thy light is come, and the glory of the 
Lord is risen upon thee.” Replenish with 
new hope all who are discouraged about 
the sorry state of the world because 
of today’s harvest of evil. Lift up our 
thoughts above the immediate which 
sickens our souls. Stretch out wide hori- 
zons for our vision and illumine for us 
that fairer earth of the redemption un- 
veiled by the angels’ song of peace o men 
of good will. 

For light enough to walk by through 
dark days, for inner strength to carry 
heavy burdens, for uncompromised cour- 
age to dare policies with no partisan ad- 
vantage, for eyes to see the truth and 
fearlessly follow it, for grace to bear 
bravely separation and poignant personal 
loss, we pray to Thee, help of the help- 
less. Make us more than ourselves be- 
cause we have Thee for an ally and rein- 
forcement. Breathe upon us now Thy 
benediction that we may march on as 
valiant pilgrims sustained by the con- 
fident hope that the kingdoms of this 
world shall yet become the kingdom of 
Thy radiant love. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. HILL, and by unani- 
mous consent, the reading of the Journal 
of the proceedings of the calendar day 
Tuesday, December 12, 1944, was dis- 
pensed with, and the Journal was ap- 
proved. 

MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States submitting nomina- 
tions were communicated to the Senate 
by Mr. Miller, one of his secretaries, 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. McLeod, one of its 
clerks, announced that the House had 
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passed the bill (S. 1782) to amend sec- 
tions 4, 7, and 17 of the Reclamation 
Project Act of 1939 (53 Stat. 1187) for 
the purpose of extending the time in 
which amendatory contracts may be 
made, and for other related purposes, 
with an amendment in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the joint resolution 
(S. J. Res. 155) establishing a commis- 
sion to select a site and design for a Na- 
tional Memorial Stadium to be erected in 
the District of Columbia, with amend- 
ments in which it requested the concur- 
rence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that 
the House had passed the following bills, 
in which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 


H. R. 4216. An act to provide more efficient 
dental care for the personnel of the United 
States Navy; and 

H. R. 5513. An act to amend section 201 
(g) of the Nationality Act of 1940 (54 Stat. 
1138-1139; 8 U. S. C. 601). : 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the Vice President: 


5.209. An act authorizing the conveyance 
of certain property to the State of North 
Dakota; 

S. 1571. An act to provide that the trans- 
mountain tunnel constructed in connection 
with the Colorado-Big Thompson project 
shall be known as the Alva B. Adams tun- 
nel; 

S. 1580. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to dispose of certain lands 
heretofore acquired for the nonreservation 
Indian boarding school known as Sherman 
Institute, California; 

S. 1597. An act to amend section 1, act of 
June 29, 1940 (54 Stat. 703), for the acquisi- 
tion of Indian lands for the Grand Coulee 
Dam and Reservoir, and for other purposes; 

S. 1801. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Navy to convey to the Virginian Rail- 
way Co., a corporation, for railroad-yard- 
enlargement purposes, a parcel of land of 
the Camp Allen Reservation at Norfolk, Va.; 

S. 1898. An act to amend section 99 of the 
Judicial Code, as amended, so as to change 
the term of the district court for the District 
of North Dakota at Minot, N. Dak.; 

S. 1979. An act to regulate in the District 
of Columbia the transfer of shares of stock 
in corporations and to make uniform the 
law with reference thereto; 

S. 2019. An act to establish the grade of 
Fleet Admiral of the United States Navy; to 
establish the grade of General of the Army, 
and for other purposes; 

S. 2105. An act to amend and supplement 
the Federal-Aid Road Act, approved July 11, 
1916, as amended and supplemented, to 
authorize appropriations for the post-war 
construction of highways and bridges, to 
eliminate hazards at railroad grade cross- 
ings, to provide for the immediate prepara- 
tion of plans, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 1033, An act to suspend the effective- 
ness during the existing national emergency 
of the tariff duty on coconuts; 

H. R. 2644. An act to grant additional pow- 
ers to the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 4327. An act to regulate boxing con- 
tests and exhibitions in the District of Co- 
lumbia, and for other purposes; 

H. R.4867. An act to extend the health 
regulations of the District of Columbia to 
Government restaurants within the District 
of Colunyila; 


H. R. 5408. An act to amend the Mustering- 
Out Payment Act of 1944, to provide a 
method for accomplishing certain muster- 
ing-out payments on behalf of mentally dis- 
abled veterans, and for other purposes; and 

H.R. 5543. An act extending the time for 
the release of appointment for the purposes 
of certain provisions of the Internal Revenue 
Code, and for other purposes, 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. HILL. I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Gerry Nye 

Austin Gillette O'Daniel 
Balley Green O'Mahoney 
Ball Guffey Pepper 
Bankhead Gurney Radcliffe 
Bitbo Hall Reed 
Brewster Hatch Revercomb 
Brooks Hawkes Reynolds 
Buck Hayden Robertson 
Burton Rill Ruscell 
Bushfield Holman Shipstead 
Butler Jenner Smith 
Byrd Johnson, Calif. Taft 
Capper Johnson, Colo. Thomas, Idaho 
Caraway Kilgore ‘Thomas, Okla, 
Chandler La Follette ‘Truman 
Chavez Langer Tunnell 
Clark, Mo. Lucas Vandenberg 
Connally McCarran Walen 
Cordon McClelian Weeks 
Danaher McFarland Wheeler 
Davis McKellar White 
Dewney Maloney Wiley 
Eastland Maybank Willis 
Ellender ead Wilson 
Ferguson Millikin 

George Murray 


Mr. HILL, I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY] and 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass] 
are absent from the Senate because of 
illness. 

The Senator from Utah (Mr. Mur- 
pock] is detained on official business, 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. An- 
prews], the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
CLARK], the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Overton], the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
ScrucHam], the Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. Stewart], the Senator from Utah 
Mr. Tuomas], the Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. Typincs], the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Wacner], and the Sena- 
tor from Washington [Mr. WALLGREN] 
are necessarily absent. 

Mr. WHITE. The Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. BRIDGES]J, the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Moore], and the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Tosry] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tarr] is 
unavoidably detained. 

The. Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
WHERRY] is absent on official business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy- 
nine Senators have answered to their 
names. A quorum is present. 


SENATOR FROM WASHINGTON— 
CREDENTIALS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the credentials of Warren G. 
Macnuson, duly chosen a Senator from 
the State of Washington for the term 
commencing January 3, 1945, which were 
read and ordered to be filed, as follows: 

STATE OF WASHINGTON, 
-EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, OLYMPIA. 
To the PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE OF THE UNITED 
STATES: 

This is to certify that on the 7th day of 

November 1944, WARREN G. MAGNUSON was 
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duly chosen by the qualified electors of the 
State of Washington a Senator from said 
State to represent said State in the Senate 
of the United States for the term of 6 years, 
beginning on the 3d day of January 1945. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my 
hand and caused the seal of State of Wash- 
ington to be affixed at Olympia this 7th day 
of December A. D. 1944. 

ARTHUR B. LANGLIE, 
Governor of Washington, 

By the Governor: 

[SEAL] BELLE REEVES, 
Secretary of State. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 


SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATIONS OF ALIENS 


A letter from the Attorney General refer- 
ring to his letter of October 1, 1944, relating 
to the suspension of deportation of 332 
aliens, and withdrawing the case of one alien 
therefrom; to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion. 


MULTIPLE TAXATION OF PERSONS ENGAGED IN 
Am COMMERCE AND. THEIR EMPLOYEES 


A letter from the Acting Chairman of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, submitting a request 
for action or the enactment of legislation to 
extend for 90 days the period within which 
the Civil Aeronautics Board may submit its 
required report and recommendations relat- 
ing to the problems of multiple taxation of 
persons engaged in air commerce and their 
employees; to the Committee on Finance. 

PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 

Letters from the Administrative Officer, 
Executive Office of the President, Chairman 
of the President's Committee on Fair Em- 
ployment Practice, Director of the Office of 
Economic Stabilization, the Secretary of War, 
Chairman of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, Chairman of the War Manpower 
Commission, Acting Comptroller General of 
the United States, Deputy Director of the Of- 
fice of Contract Settlement, Director of the 
Office of Defense Transportation, Acting Sec- 
retary of the Smithsonian Institution, and 
Acting Assistant Secretary of the National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, estimates of per- 
sonnel requirements for their respective of- 
fices for the quarter ending March 31, 1945 
(with accompanying papers); to the Com- 
mittee on Civil Service. 


DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE PAPERS r 


A letter from the Archivist of the United 
States, transmitting, pursuant to law, a list 
of papers and documents on the files of the 
Departments of State, the Treasury (2), War 
(2), Justice, Navy (3), and Agriculture; 
Cffice of Defense Transportation, and Office 
of Price Administration which are not 
needed in the conduct of business and have 
no permanent value or historical interest, 
and requesting action looking to their dis- 
position (with accompanying papers); to a 
Joint Select Committee on the Disposition 
of Papers in the Executive Departments. 


The VICE PRESIDENT appointed Mr. 
BARKLEY and Mr. Brewster members of 
the committee on the part of the Senate. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate by the Vice President and re- 
ferred as indicated: $ 


A petition, numerously signed, of sundry 
citizens, employees of Grand Central Annex 
post office, New York City, praying for the 
prompt enactment of the bill (S. 1882) to 
increase the compensation of employees in - 
the Postal Service; ordered to lie on the 
table, 

A cablegram from the Chairman of the 
Virgin Islands Legislative Assembly, express- 
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ing for that Assembly in the name of the 
people of the islands sincere apprecia- 
tion and gratitude for the passage by the 
Senate of the so-called $10,000,000 Virgin 
Islands work bill; ordered to lie on the table. 

Resolutions adopted by the fifteenth an- 
nual Public Works Congress at St. Paul, 
Minn., favoring the provision to retain a sub- 
stantial part of post-war Federal-aid highway 
funds for use in eitles, and also endorsing 
the plan and procedure set forth in the War 
Mobilization and Reconversion Act for the 
advancement of Federal loans, without inter- 
est, to State and local goverments for plan- 
ning post-war projects; ordered to lie on the 
table. 


SUPPLIES FOR WESTERN WAR FRONT— 
TELEGRAM FROM DR. THOMAS P. 
CRISPELL, PARSONS, KANS. 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed as 
a part of my remarks and appropriately 
referred a telegram just received from 
Dr. Thomas P. Crispell, a prominent 
Kansan. It is in the form of a petition 
for more supplies for our fighting men. 
Dr, Crispell, a neighbor of mine in Par- 
sons, has a son in the service, and his 
telegram to me is very pertinent as we 
contemplate the anniversary of Pearl 
Harbor. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was referred to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Parsons, KANS., December 7, 1944. 
Senator CLYDE M. REED, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Receiving apparently authentic reports 
that Eurcpean forces are short of ammuni- 
tion, trucks, and tires. We run our veteri- 
nary business in Kansas in wartime on a 
basis that if we cannot make all the calls 
in 10 hours we work 12, and if 12 won't do it 
we work 16. Let's make ammunition the 
same way. Upset a few bureaus. Cut some 
red tape or change a union rule or two if 
necessary, so that our boy and his buddies 
can have enough shells to at least protect 
themselves, 

Dr. THOMAS F. CRISPELL. 


PEACETIME CONSCRIPTION—MEMORIAL 
FROM FRIENDS UNIVERSITY, WICHITA, 
KANS. 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, I also ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp and appropriately referred a 
letter I have received from the faculty 
members of Friends University in Wich- 
ita, Kans., protesting against the peace- 
time conscription of American youth. 

There being no objection, the letter, 
in the nature of a memorial, was referred 
to the Committee on Military Affairs and 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: : 

FRIENDS UNIVERSITY, 
Wichita, Kans., November 28, 1944. 
Senator CLYDE REED, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

HONORABLE Sm: To any legislation provid- 
ing for peacetime conscription of American 
youth, we, the faculty members of Friends 
University in Wichita, Kans., are unalterably 
opposed. We feel that the continuation of 
conscription after the war would be alien and 
ee to the free institutions of our coun- 


The maintenance of a conscript army in 
time of peace, we believe, would create dis- 
trust and the tension of fear among other 
nations; these, in turn, would lead ldgically 
to another war. We urge that security be 
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sought through international organization, 
not through unilateral military armament. 

We consider, furthermore, that the enact- 
ment of peacetime conscription laws dur- 
ing the absence of a large segment of the 
electorate, now in the armed services, would 
be unwise and unfair. 

With the thought that our national repre- 
sentatives can best perform their duties 
when fully informed of the opinions of their 
constituents, we send this expression of our 
views and add our several signatures. 

Irvin T. Shultz, Mary R. Greenfield, 
Arnold R. Verduin, George Wil- 
lard Cobb, Elsa M. Haury, Ken- 
neth L. Andrew, H. Ernest Crow, 
Alice L. Beach, John D. Mills, Al- 
fred P. Smith, Isabel Crabb, Mar- 
garet Joy, P. D. Schull, Lowell E. 
Roberts, IVa V. Pickering, Wini- 
fred N. Gahagan, Edward R. Miller, 
W. A.. Young, Gerald H. Wood, 
Charles A. Reagan, William F. Lit- 
tle, Margaret J. Burch, Frances 
Starkey, Asa Dillon, Mildred Hol- 
lembeck. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. THOMAS of Utah, from the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor: 

S. J. Res. 148. Joint resolution authorizing 
the disposal of certain blood-plasma re- 
serves; without amendment (Rept. No. 1378). 

By Mr. BAILEY, from the Committee on 
Commerce: 

H. R. 4626. A bill to declare a portion of 
the Illinois & Michigan Canal an unnavi- 
gable stream; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1379); and 

S. J. Res. 106. Joint resolution granting 
permission to Charles Rex Marchant, Lorne 
E. Sasseen, and Jack Veniss Bassett to ac- 
cept certain medals tendered them by the 
Government of Canada in the name of His 
Britannic Majesty, King George VI; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1380). 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were each read 
twice by their titles and referred, as in- 
dicated: 

H. R. 4216. An act to provide more efficient 
dental care for the personnel of the United 
States Navy; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. À 

H. R. 5513. An act to amend section 201 (g) 
of the Nationality Act of 1940 (54 Stat. 1138- 
1139; 8 U. S. C. 601); to the Committee on 
Immigration. 


ADDITIONAL COPIES OF HEARINGS BE- 
FORE SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON POST- 
WAR ECONOMIC POLICY AND PLAN- 
NING 


Mr. GEORGE submitted the following 
resolution (S. Res. 353), which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Printing: 

Resolved, That in accordance with para- 
graph 3 of section 2 of the Printing Act, ap- 
proved March 1, 1907, the Special Committee 
on Post-war Economic Policy and Planning 
of the United States Senate be, and is hereby, 
authorized and empowered to have printed 
for its use 1,000 additional copies of part 3 
of the hearings held before said special com- 
mittee during the second session of the 
Seventy-eighth Congress, pursuant to the 
resolution (S. Res. 102) creating a Special 
Committee on Post-war Economic Policy and 
Planning. 

AMENDMENT OF CIVIL SERVICE 
RETIREMENT ACT 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the amendments of the House of 
Representatives to the bill (S. 198) to 
amend further section 2 of the Civil Serv- 
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ice Retirement Act, approved May 29, 
1930, as amended, which were, on page 1, 
line 11, after “reemployed”, to insert “or 
continued in the service”; on page 2, line 
1, after “reemployment”, to insert “or 
continuation”; on page 2, line 3, after 
“reemployed”, to insert “or continued”; 
and on page 2, line 4, after “reemploy- 
ment”, to insert “or continuation.” 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Committee on Civil 
Service I move that the Senate concur 
in the amendments of the House. They 
are merely technical and perfecting 
amendments. They do not affect the 
substance of the bill, and I have con- 
ferred with other members of the com- 
mittee before making my motion. 

Mr. HILL. Do the amendments in any 
way affect the provision in the bill with 
reference to the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority? 

Mr. DOWNEY. They do not. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on the motion of the Senator from 
California. 

The motion was agreed to. 


PLACING OF PORTION OF STATE OF IDAHO 
IN THIRD TIME ZONE 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a message from the House of 
Representatives announcing its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate 
to the bill (H. R. 1997) to repeal section 
3 of the Standard Time Act of March 19, 
1918, as amended, relating to the placing 
of a certain portion of the State of Idaho 
in the third time zone, and requesting a 
conference with the Senate on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. WHEELER. I move that the Sen- 
ate insist upon its amendments, agree to 
the request of the House for a conference, 
and that the Chair appoint the confer- 
ees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Vice President appointed Mr. STEWART, 
Mr. CLARK of Idaho, and Mr. Gurney 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 


EMPLOYMENT OF ENGINEERS AND ECON- 
OMISTS ON RECLAMATION WORK 


Mr. CHAVEZ (for Mr. BANKHEAD) sub- 
mitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
3429) to amend section 1 of an act entitled 
“An act authorizing the Secretary of the 
Interior to employ engineers and economists 
for consultation purposes on important rec- 
lation work,” approved February 28, 1929 
(45 Stat. 1406), as amended ry the act of 
April 22, 1940 (54 Stat. 148), having met, 
after full and free conference, have agreed 
to recommend and do recommend to their 
respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate and 
agree to the same, 

J. H. BANKHEAD, 

JOHN THOMAS, 

CHAN GURNEY, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 

COMPTON I. WHITE, 

J. W. ROBINSON, 

JOHN R. MURDOCK, 

Rost, F. ROCKWELL, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


j 


The report was agreed to. 
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AUTHORITY FOR FOREIGN RELATIONS 
COMMITTEE TO FILE EXECUTIVE RE- 
PORTS 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, as in 
executive session, I ask that the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations may have 
permission to file, as of today, up to 12 
o’clock tonight, reports on certain nomi- 
nations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? ‘The Chair hears none, and, as 
in executive session, it is so ordered. 


ADDRESS BY ALBERT S. GOSS, MASTER OF 
THE NATIONAL GRANGE 

[Mr. AIKEN asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp excerpts from 
the address delivered by Albert S. Goss, mas- 
ter of the National Grange, before the sev- 
enty-eighth annual session of the National 
Grange, at Winston-Salem, N. C., November 
15, 1944, which appears in the Appendix.] 


BUILD A GREATER AMERICA—ARTICLE 
BY OSWALD F. SCHUETTE 

[Mr. HOLMAN asked and obtained leave 

to have printed in the Record an article en- 

titled “Build a Greater America,” by Oswald 

F. Schuette, which appears in the Appendix.] 


POLITICAL AIMS OF RUSSIA AND 
ENGLAND 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. President, there 
is a growing concern in the minds of the 
American people about the progress of 
the war—not from a military and naval 
sense, for the American people have 
great faith in our military and naval 
leaders. 

This concern comes from the apparent 
attitude and conduct of our major allies. 
We are sacrificing American blood and 
treasure to drive the Germans back on 
the western front; we engaged vast Ger- 
man forces on the beaches of France 
driving them away from the approaches 
to England and drawing the fierce Ger- 
man military pressure away from Russia. 

While we are driving desperately to- 
ward Germany, both Russia and England 
are engaging in a race for future balance 
of power on the European Continent. We 
are witnessing what appears to be the 
disruption of harmony among the Big 
Three. We are throwing stones at each 
other. We live in an atmosphere of sus- 
picion as to the motives of two big 
European powers. We are in the dark 
and there are two specific questions about 
which the American people should be 
enlightened. They are— 

Whai are the political clauses con- 
tained in the Teheran agreement? 

What are the terms contained in the 
political clauses embodied in the armis- 
tice with Italy? 

The answers to these questions may 
explain the scramble and struggle for 
Political supremacy by each of our two 
major allies in Europe. These answers 
are of vital importance to the American 
people who have sacrificed so much for 
each of them. 

Never in history did any country send 
so Many men and so much material so 
far from home as we have dispatched to 
the European Continent alone. Never 
before was a well-fortified coast of a 
powerful country, held and guarded by 
a first-class power, ever successfully in- 
vaded from the sea. The successes of 
the forces of the United States are not 
only unprecedented in the annals of 
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military history, but they are the marvel 
of all recorded time. 

While over 600,000 of the cream of 
American young manhood have been 
killed, wounded, are missing in action, or 
being held as prisoners of war; while 
millions of American men have been 
separated from their families for more 
than a year and are still facing a pro- 
longed war in Europe and an extended 
war in the Pacific and Asia, it is hard to 
understand why troops and resources of 
our allies are being diverted from direct 
pressure on the German Army to the 
building of newly dictated forms of gov- 
ernment in the liberated countries to 
create spheres of influence in the age-old 
European game of power politics. 

The American people were told, and 
constantly reminded, that they were 
called upon to make their present sacri- 
fices to develop the spirit and follow the 
pattern laid down in the Atlantic Char- 
ter. 

Already it is clear that Russia intends 
to expand her empire and plant her 
philosophy throughout the Baltic and 
Balkan states, while Britain moves daily 
to expand her influence and establish 
puppet governments in Italy, Greece, 
Belgium, and France. 

While this is going on, our American 
forces are facing the fierce- fighting 
armies of Germany, led on under the 
promise that the peoples in liberated 
countries would be privileged to set up 
their own governments under the basic 
principles of the Atlantic Charter. 

We have traveled far since that day on 
August 15, 1941, when President Roose- 
velt and Prime Minister Churchill wrote 
and published their Atlantic Charter in 
which they jointly proclaimed to the 
world that “They desire to see no terri- 
torial changes that do not accord with 
the freely expressed wishes of the peoples 
concerned * * * they respect the 
rights of all peoples to choose the form 
= government under which they will 

ve.” 

This was written when Winston 
Churchill was trying desperately to get 
America into the war. It was written 
when both the President and Winston 
Churchill wanted to appeal to the peo- 
ple of every invaded country to resist 
their invaders and fight eventually on 
the side of the Allies. 

Four months later we were blown into 
the war at Pearl Harbor on December 7, 
1941. Two months later in a radio ad- 
dress on February 16, 1942, Winston 
Churchill stated: 

When I survey and compute the power of 
the United States and its vast resources, and 
feel that they are now in it with us, with 
the British Commonwealth of Nations all 
together, however long it lasts, till death or 
victory come, I cannot believe there is any 
other fact in the whole world which can 
compare with that. 

That is what I have dreamed of, aimed at, 


and worked for, and now it has come to 
pass. 


Yes, Mr. President; we are finally in 
the wars in Europe and the Pacific and 
are facing terrible and terrific future 
sacrifices, 

The small nations have suffered two 
invasions: First, by the ruthless German 
Army, and second, by the rescuing forces 
of the United Nations. They have been 
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blown and torn twice, and now they are 
experiencing varying forms of civil war 
prompted by the conflicting forces of 
Russia and Britain in their struggle for 
supremacy. These small nations are 
steadily losing hope of ultimate justice 
at the hands of the United Nations. 
They pinned their faith on the Atlantic 
Charter and on the United States as a 
champion of right over might. 

Russia has already utilized her forces 
to annex the Baltic states and has set up 
a federation in the Balkans under “red” 
Marshal Tito, without protest from 
Britain or the United States. In the 
meantime, Britain uses her troops to 
force governments in Italy and Greece. 
In the midst of this confiict came the 
reassuring statement of Secretary of 
State Stettinius declaring America’s pol- 
icy of nonintervention in those coun- 
tries. New hope undoubtedly sprang up 
in the little nations. However, Winston 
Churchill promptly reaffirmed his posi- 
tion for Britain and received an over- 
whelming vote of confidence. 

Mr. President, when Joseph Stalin 
moves to further the program of his 
country he is sustained by the Russian 


‘people. When Winston Churchill moves 


to enhance the position of Britain, he 
receives an overwhelming vote of con- 
fidence. But when anyone demands that 
we speak out to further the principles for 
which we have made so great a sacri- 
fice, he is charged with causing disunity. 

Certainly, all Americans are desirous 
of complete unity. We want unity 
among our allies—we want unity among 
our own people—and the best way to 
develop this is to have a definite under- 
standing now among the Big Three. 
There should be another conference of 
Roosevelt, Stalin, and Churchill. 

The President has just been reelected 
by the people of the United States who 
believed that he could best lead this 
country to an early victory and negotiate 
an enduring peace. His spokesmen 
who flooded the airways contended that 
President Roosevelt could best win the 
war and win the peace because he knew 
Stalin and Churchill. The President 
himself told the Nation that he had spent 
much time and energy in becoming ac- 
quainted with the leaders of these 
countries, 

The whole world needs to have a clari- 
fication of these unfortunate conflicts 
among the United Nations themselves, 
and the time is now ripe to know just 
what our American position, program, 
and policy are to be as we drive on into 
the deadiy, struggle to forge our way to 
final victory. 

The American people went to the polls 
to exercise the precious privilege of free- 
men to choose a leader. They chose 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. Although he was 
chosen by the smallest majority received 
by any candidate for President of the 
United States since 1916, his is now, the 
responsibility to lead 135,000,000 free 
people through the most deadly armed 
conflict in our history. 

As one of the minority, I want to do 
everything I can to support our complete 
war effort; I want to help win complete 
victory; I want to help develop an endur- 
ing peace based upon justice and free- 


dom; but I share the anxiety of count- 
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less people in this country who would 
like to have a declaration of American 
policy for the benefit of the American 
people as well as the millions of people 
throughout the world who hunger so 
desperately for freedom. 

I believe that the American people 
will support wholeheartedly an Ameri- 
can policy for future peace based on the 
basic principles of the Atlantic Charter, 
but they will resent being led by sub- 
terfuge into a position of barter between 
the ancient struggle for influence be- 
tween one group of nations led by British 
intrigue and force and another group led 
by Russian intrigue and force. 

The American people did not send 
their sons abroad to fight and die for 
the safety of Great Britain or to fight 
and die for the triumph and extension 
of Russian influence. The cream of 
America has been dispatched to fight 
and die for American security primarily, 
and for the safety and welfare of hu- 
manity. 

I know there are those who will feel 
that we should say nothing for fear we 
might disturb. unity among our allies. 
They would charge that this is a delicate 
matter, to be handled with gloves. 

The answer is that the men who have 
been ordered from their homes, their 
loved ones, their country, to fight, suffer, 
and die in foreign lands are facing cruel, 
cold, brutal murder; and they expect 
their Nation’s leaders to face the cold 
realities to preserve the ideals and hopes 
of humanity which they were told they 
were fighting and dying to defend. 

The truth is that while the flesh, blood, 
and treasure of America are being hurled 
at the vicious forces of Germany, Europe 
is being carved up, and the division is 
being made with force, with tanks, 
planes, and supplies furnished largely by 
the American people. 

Mr. Roosevelt is armed with all the 
power in the world today. The American 
forces have reached the zenith of their 
strength. 

We have developed the greatest fight- 
ing force in the world. We have more 
than one-third of the air power of the 
world. We have more than one-third 
of all the ships in the world. We have 
the greatest production capacity in the 
world. We want to win the war and win 
the peace. We have the cream of the 
Nation’s fighting men trained now and 
fighting now on the seas, in the fields, 
and in the skies all over the world. Now 
is the time to speak, and having spoken, 
to insist on a policy that will insure that 
our sons will not have died and our sac- 
rifices will not have been in vain. 

Our plan of battle is clear, but what 
is our plan for peace? The President is 
charged primarily with the responsibility 
of developing and declaring it. What is 
it? if we are to help lead the peace of 
the world in the future, our policy should 
be established now. The world is hungry 
for peace based upon justice, and we 
should not bleed our Nation of its human 
and material resources without estab- 
lishing such a policy now. 

Nearly everyone concedes that no world 
security organization can succeed with- 
out the United States participation. But 
the iron bands that will bind the liberty 
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of future humanity are being forged now 
in the heat of battle. What is our pro- 
gram? What is our policy? What is 
the future plan for which we are asking 
our American men and women to sacri- 
fice and die? 

If we are to lead the world in peace, 
now is the time to demand and secure 
an understanding and establish a policy 
that will give us at least a chance to use 
our full weight and influence for victory 
and for an enduring peace. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, before 
the Senator takes his seat, may I ask 
him a question? 

Mr. BROOKS. Certainly. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Are not the Greek boys 
who are now being killed on one pre- 
text or another the same ones who put 
up a valiant fight against the Axis Pow- 
ers before the British forces entered that 
part of the world? 

Mr. BROOKS. I believe the Senator 
is entirely correct. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Did not the Poles fight 
against the Axis Powers, especially Ger- 
many, at the start of the war? 

Mr. BROOKS. I will say to the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico that perhaps there 
hes never been a demonstration in the 
annals of history that will compare with 
the courage of Poland, who bared her 
breast to the steel of the Axis Powers. 

Mr, CHAVEZ. I think that was a 
great demonstration of courage. So far 
as Greece was concerned, she was caught 
between two of the Axis Powers, Germany 
and Italy, who crowded her from both 
sides. If the Greeks had had only Italy 
to contend with, and Germany had not 
interfered, I think I know what the result 
might have been. Is it fair now, if we 
actually believe in the purposes and 
ideals of the Atlantic Charter, to have 
one country as an overlord over Greece, 
either in the Dodecanese Islands or in 
Crete, because those places might become 
sources of power or influence in the fu- 
ture? 

Mr. BROOKS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BROOKS. I yield. 

Mr. BUTLER. The distinguished 
junior Senator from Illinois referred a 
number of times in his remarks to the 
Atlantic Charter. I wonder whether he 
will be willing to request—or, if he does 
not so request, whether he will be willing 
that I request—that an official copy of 
the Atlantic Charter follow his remarks 
in the Recorp? 

Mr. BROOKS. I shall be glad to have 
it inserted as a part of my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


THE ATLANTIC CHARTER 
(H. Doc. No. 358, 77th Cong., 1st sess.) 


To the Congress of the United States: 

Over a week ago I held several important 
conferences at sea with the British Prime 
Minister. Because of the factor of safety to 
British, Canadian, and American ships, and 
their personnel, no prior announcement of 
these meetings could properly be made, 

At the close, a public statement by the 
Prime Minister and the President was made, 
I quote it for the information of the Congress 
and for the record: 

“The President of the United States and 
the Prime Minister, Mr, Churchill, represent- 
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ing His Majesty's Government in the United 
Kingdom, have met at sea. 

“They have been accompanied by officials 
of their two Governments, including high- 
ranking officers of their military, naval, and 
air services. 

“The whole problem of the supply of mu- 
nitions of war, as provided by the Lease-Lend 
Act, for the armed forces of the United States, 
and for those countries actively engaged in 
resisting aggression, has been further exam- 
ined. 


“Lord Beaverbrook, the Minister of Supply 
of the British Government, has joined in 
these conferences. He is going to proceed to 
Washington to discuss further details with 
appropriate officials of the United States Gov- 
ernment. These conferences will also cover 
the supply problems of the Soviet Union. 

“The President and the Prime Minister 
have had several conferences. They have 
considered the dangers to world civilization 
arising from the policies of military domina- 
tion by conquest upon which the Hitlerite 
government of Germany and other govern- 
ments associated therewith have embarked, 
and have made clear the steps which their 
countries are respectively taking for their 
safety in the face of these dangers. 

“They have agreed upon the following joint 
declaration: 

“Joint declaration of the President of the 
United States of America and the Prime Min- 
ister, Mr. Churchill, representing His Maj- 
esty’s Government in the United Kingdom, 
being met together, deem it right to make 
known certain common principles in the na- 
tional policies of their respective countries 
on which they base their hopes for a better 
future for the world. 

“First, their countries seek no aggrandize- 
ment, territorial or other; 

“Second, they desire to see no territorial 
changes that do not accord with the freely 
expressed wishes of the peoples concerned; 

“Third, they respect the right of all peo- 
ples to choose the form of government under 
which they will live; and they wish to see 
sovereign rights and self-government restored 
to those who have been forcibly deprived of 
them; 

“Fourth, they will endeavor, with due re- 
spect for their existing obligations, to fur- 
ther the enjoyment by all states, great or 
small, victor or vanquished, of access, on 
equal terms, to the trade and to the raw ma- 
terials of the world which are needed for their 
economic prosperity; 

“Fifth, they desire to bring about the full- 
est collaboration between all nations in the 
economic field with the object of securing 
for all improved labor standards, economic 
advancement, and social security; 

“Sixth, after the final destruction of the 
Nazi tyranny, they hope to see established a 
peace which will afford to all nations the 
means of dwelling in safety within their own 
boundaries, and which will afford assurance 
that all the men in all the lands may live out 
their lives in freedom from fear and want; 

“Seventh, such a peace should enable all 
men to traverse the high seas and oceans 
without hindrance; 

“Eighth, they believe that all of the na- 
tions of the world, for realistic as well as spir- 
itual reasons, must come to the abandon- 
ment of the use of force. Since no future 
peace can be maintained if land, sea, or air 
armaments continue to be employed by na- 
tions which threaten, or may threaten, ag- 
gression outside of their frontiers, they be- 
lieve, pending the establishment of a wider 
and permanent system of general security, 
that the disarmament of such nations is es- 
sential. They will likewise aid and encourage 
all other practicable measures which will 
lighten for peace-loving peoples the crushing 
burden of armaments. 

“(Signed) FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 
(Signed) WINSTON S. CHURCHILL.” 
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The Congress and the President having 
heretofore determined, through the Lend- 
Lease Act, on the national policy of Ameri- 
can aid to the democracies, which east and 
west are waging war against dictatorships, 
the military and naval conversations at these 
meetings made clear gains in furthering the 
effectiveness of this aid. 

Furthermore, the Prime Minister and I 
are arranging for conferences with the Soviet 
Union to aid it in its defense against the 
attack made by the principal aggressor of 
the modern world—Germany. 

“Finally, the declaration of principles at 
this time presents a goal which is worth 
while for our type of civilization to seek. It 
is so clear-cut that it is difficult to oppose 
in any major particular without automati- 
cally admitting a willingness to accept com- 
promise with nazi-ism; or to agree to a world 
peace which would give to nazi-ism domina- 
tion over large numbers of conquered nations. 
Inevitably such a peace would be a gift to 
nazi-ism to take breath—armed breath—for 
a second war to extend the control over 
Europe and Asia, to the American Hemi- 
sphere itself. 

It is perhaps unnecessary for me to call 
attention once more to the utter lack of 
validity of the spoken or written word of 
the Nazi government. 

It is also unnecessary for me to point out 
that the declaration of principles includes, 
of necessity, the world need for freedom of 
religion and freedom of information. No 
society of the world organized under the an- 
nounced principles could survive without 
these freedoms which are a part of the whole 
freedom for which we strive. 

FRANKLIN 'D. *. 

Tue WHITE HOUSE, August 21, 1941. 
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CROP INSURANCE 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 4911) to amend the Fed- 
eral Crop Insurance Act. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will 
state the first amendment of the com- 
mittee. 

The first amendment of the commit- 
tee was, on page 1, line 9, after the words 
“loss in”, to strike out “yield of such 
growing, unharvested, unthrashed, or 
unpicked crops” and to insert “yields.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the committee amend- 
ment. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
President, before we commence consid- 
eration of the amendments, I think per- 
haps a brief statement with respect to 
the provisions of the bill should be placed 
in the RECORD. 

The pending bill is entitled “An act to 
amend the Federal Crop Insurance Act.” 
The Crop Insurance Act was originally 
passed as title V of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1938, and was approved 
February 16, 1938. The purpose of title 
V of the original Crop Insurance Act is 
stated in sections 502, 503, and 504. I 
now read those three sections from the 
original act: 


DECLARATION OF PURPOSE 

Sec. 502. It is the purpose of this title to 
promote the national welfare by alleviatin> 
the economic distress caused by wheat-crop 
failures due to drought and other causes, by 
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maintaining the purchasing power of farm- 
ers, and by providing for stable supplies of 
wheat for domestic consumption and the. 
orderly flow thereof in interstate commerce. 

Sec. 503. To carry out the purposes of this 
title, there is hereby created as an agency 
of and within the Department of Agriculture 
a body corporate with the name “Federal 
Crop Insurance Corporation” (herein called 
the Corporation). The principal office of the 
Corporation shall be located in the District 
of Columbia, but there may be established 
agencies or branch offices elsewhere in the 
United States under rules and regulations 
prescribed by the Board of Directors. 

CAPITAL STOCK 

Sec. 504. (a) The Corporation shall have a 
capital stock of $100,000,000 subscribed by the 
United States of America, payment for which 
shall, with the approval of the Secretary of 
Agriculture, be subject to call in whole or in 


part by the board of directors of the Corpora- 
tion. 


Mr. President, with respect to the suc- 
cess of the program carried on under the 
original act, I should like to have two 
tables printed at this point in the REC- 
orp. One of them is entitled “Summary 
of administrative expenses by appropria- 
tions as at June 30, 1944.” The second 
table is entitled “Federal crop insurance 
experience, United States summary by 
years, as of June 30, 1944.“ I ask unani- 
mous consent that the two tables may be 
printed at this point in the RECORD, as a 
part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the tables 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Summary of administrative expenses by appropriations as at June 30, 1944 


Fiscal year 


Federal Crop Insurance Corporation 


Expenditures 


1 Adjusted to reflect reappropriations: $500,000, 1939 to 1040; $100,000, 1940 to 1941; $350,000, 1944 to 1945. 
Federal crop insurance experience, United States summary by years, as of June 30, 1944 


Commodity and crop 
year 


written | force 


Commodity basis 


Surplus or 


Indemni- 
ties deficit (—) 


Cooperating agencies 


Premiums 


Savings 
PENE BUN n . er $730, 453. 93 
8151. 580. 77 648, 664, 24 
84. 191, 916. 17 172, 360. 99 
2, 013, 758. 21 200, 737. 404, 204. 19 
1. 419, 355, 78 1, 784, 216. 47 
1, 294, 401, 72 2, 124, 332, 21 
3 c r nen 55. 78 
949, 817. 53 1, 412, 910. 47 
1, 837, 050.47 | 10, 045, 140. 17 19, 118, 100. 82 1. 004, 141.73 | 20, 182,332.55 | 30, 227, 472. 72 7, 367, 258, 28 


Monetary basis 


Gain or loss 

from com- Surplus or 

modity trans-| deficit (—) 
actions 


Indemnities 


3, 410, £40. 10 


10, 625, 480. 33| 19, 705, 072, 20 
38, 735, 347. 46 


€, 202, 938. 89 
6, 852, 495. 82 


9, 155, 062. 21| 13, 694; 263. 6 : 
7, 096, 266. CA| 18, $25, 433, 85 4, 182.554. 71 
8 447, 498. 18| 13, 666, 902. 68| 1, 738, 922. 15| —3, 480, 482. 


912, 775. 32 


I £98, 234. 23 


11. 254, 151. 87 
13, 006, 746. 01 


24, 260, £97. £8 


Wheat: Number | Number | Number Bushels | Bushels 
. Sewanee PEDENN ROR ator | 66; 988) 
1940... --| 379,710) 360,596) 112, 76; 
1 
Esa =], 805, 21 
1943_......... —5, 174, 831 
Cotton; Pounds Pounds | Pounds Pounds 
1942. 169. 072 47, 744 2,816, 462) 407, 611, C010 31, 435, 750| 52, 536,269] —2i, 100, 519) 
WC 164, 998} 40, 632) 2 2, 690, 279) ? 386, C, 312 80, 744, 570| 56, 800, 979| —26, 056, 609 
Total cotton 5, 806, 7410 704, 301, 913| 62, 180, 120109. 337, 248 
Other charges. aa |- as | —— | — — | EPRE A ERA BR 
2 . aS SSS ae E FSS 
Total astice p 982,07] 629, 288 


+A, 785, 298 mes | Rese eer | ATR rae 


1 Includes duplication where both landlord and tenant are insured. 
Estimated, 
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Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. Pres- 
ident, the original program covered only 
wheat and cotton. The record shows that 
during the years 1939, 1940, 1941, 1942, 
and 1943 the program on wheat suffered 
a loss of approximately $26,200,177.89, 
and during the years 1942 and 1943 
the program on cotton suffered a loss 
of approximately $11,023,417.67. Other 
charges against the crop-insurance pro- 
gram totaled approximately $3,448, so 
that the total loss sustained during the 
years mentioned, during which the pro- 
gram was operated, was approximately 
$37,227,043.56. 

The original program was closed by 
congressional decree in the form of a 
provision included in the Agricultural Ap- 
propriation Act of 1944. That provision 
is incorporated in the committee report. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the portion of the committee report 
entitled “General Statement,” as found 
on page 1 and on part of page 2, be in- 
cluded at this point in the RECORD as a 
part of my remarks. 

There: being no objection, the portion 
of the report (No. 1298) was ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp. as follows: 

GENERAL STATEMENT 


The Department of Agriculture Appropria- 
tion Act, 1944, in the item which appropriated 
funds for administrative and operating ex- 
penses under the Federal Crop Insurance Act, 
approved February 16, 1938, as amended, pro- 
vided, in part, that “no part of this appropri- 
ation shall be used for or in connection with 
the insurance of wheat and cotton crops 
planted subsequent to July 31, 1943, or for 
any other purposes except in connection with 
the liquidation of insurance contracts on 
wheat and cotton crops planted prior to July 
81, 1943.” 

The Department of Agriculture Appropria- 
tion Act, 1945, provided $350,000 for continu- 
ation of liquidation. No crops have been 
insured since those planted for harvest in 
1943. 

The need or the desirability of “all risk” 
crop insurance for American farmers is well 
recognized. Even when the Congress termi- 
nated the program the need for crop insur- 
ance was not questioned. Farming is one of 
the most hazardous of all undertakings, 
Even though the farmer does everything pos- 
sible to produce a crop, weather or other fac- 
tors beyond his control may bring failure. 
There is no private source from which broad 
insurance protection against crop losses can 
be obtained. Insurance can be obtained 
against hail on some crops, but the farmer 
needs more complete protection. If the farm- 
ers are to receive this protection it must be 
made available by the Government. Crop 
insurance will help farmers as a group to 
carry their own burdens resulting from agri- 
cultural catastrophes and thus reduce the 
need for public assistance when catastrophes 
occur, Thus, the Government's contribu- 
tions to the establishment and operation of 
a crop-insurance system will be offset by the 
savings in contributions for relief of agricul- 
tural areas stricken by floods and other catas- 
trophes. 

Both political parties have recognized the 
need for crop insurance by farmers, have en- 
dorsed the principle, and have pledged them- 
selves to the development of such a system. 

This committee has held hearings on the 
bill (H. R. 4911) and has given careful con- 
sideration to the broad aspects of the problem 
as well. The modified bill recommended by 
the committee incorporates its views on the 
type of insurance program which, in the long 
run, will be most beneficial to farmers and to 
the country as a whole. 
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Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
President, the other body of Congress 
has passed the bill, H. R. 4911, in an 
effort to revive a program of erop insur- 
ance. That was done because the farm- 
ers of the country are demanding some 
form of crop insurance, and in obedience 
to the platform pledges of the two major 
political parties. The Republican Party 
included in its platform a pledge of a 
study of and, if possible, the develop- 
ment of an effective and sound program 
for crop insurance. The pledge was as 
follows: 

Serious study of and search for a sound 
program of crop insurance, with emphasis 
upon establishing a self-supporting program, 


The Democratic Party, at its conven- 
tion, adopted a similar platform pledge 
in the following language: 

Price guaranties and crop insurance to 
farmers with all practical steps— 


So both political parties are on record 
in favor of trying to develop a sound, 
sane, and successful plan for crop in- 
surance. 

So, in the House of Representatives the 
bill was- prepared as an amendment to 
the existing law. Of course, at the pres- 
ent time the existing law is not oper- 
ative, because the Congress has hereto- 
fore refused to make appropriations with 
which its provisions could be carried out. 
So the pending bill is an attempt, in 
obedience to the Republican and Demo- 
cratic programs, as set forth in their 
platforms, to develop a program which 
will be sound and successful. 

The program will commence on a very 
small scale or basis. For example, in 
1945 the program would cover only the 
crops of cotton, wheat, and flax. The 
bill provides that during 1945 the Cor- 
poration can make experiments with re- 
spect to the two additional crops of corn 
and tobacco. Thereafter, in 1946, 1947, 
and following years, if the Congress so 
wills, the Corporation can further experi- 
ment with three crops a year. That pro- 
vision means that the program would be- 
gin on a small scale, and that if it can be 
made a success, the Congress can from 
time to time increase the appropriations 
or amend the law and go forward with 
the program. That is a general state- 
ment with respect to the program, 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in 
the Recorp, as a part of my remarks, a 


statement relative to the changes made 


in the bill as it is reported by the Senate 
committee, as compared to the bill as it 
was passed by the House of Representa- 
tives. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

MAJOR CHANGES IN THE CROP INSURANCE BILL 
(H. R. 4911) 
The bill reported by the committee differs 


from the House bill in the following essen- 


tial respects: 

1. The proviso requiring the insurance cov- 
erage on wheat, cotton, and flax, which is 
based on not to exceed 75 percent of the 
average yield, to be limited to the invest- 
ment in the crop has been stricken. This 
was stricken because it is believed that in 
many instances the limitation contained in 
the House bill would not have given ade- 
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quate insurance protection to farmers. The 
farmer’s income should be protected to 
some extent as well as his crop investment, 
and the bill, with the proviso stricken, per- 
mits this. In addition, under this bill, the 
insurance coverage may be adapted to the 
particular stage of production of a commod- 
ity at the time of loss. 

2. The proviso limiting the payment of 
claims for losses on any commodity to the 
amount of premiums collected on such com- 
modity, with the exception that such claims 
could not be reduced by more than 15. per- 
cent for the first 3 years, has been stricken, 
In effect, this provision requires farmers to 
make up a deficit in premium income by re- 
ceiving less than the full amount of their 
approved claims for losses. This does not 
appear equitable and the uncertainty as to 
amount of protection would tend to limit 
participation. 

3. The proviso limiting the administrative 
expenses of the Corporation to not more 
than a sum equivalent to a percentage of 
the premiums collected in the preceding 
year has been stricken. This is not a work- 
able provision and no formula for limiting 
administrative expenses has been found 
which is suited to a program of this kind. 
Such supervision as may be needed over ad- 
ministrative expenses of the Corporation can 
be exercised by the Congress as annual ap- 
propriations are made. 8 

4. A proviso has been added limiting the 
initiation of trial insurance to corn and to- 
bacco in 1945 and to not more than three 
additional crops in each year thereafter. It 
is believed that trial insurance programs 
should be undertaken with caution. Since 
under the bill trial insurance is authorized 
with respect to a large number of commodl- 
ties, such a limitation seems desirable. 

5. A new section 6 has been added to pro- 
vide funds immediately for administrative 
expenses for the Corporation so that it may 
undertake the authorized programs without 
delay. The funds made available by this 
section represent part of the unobligated 
balances of funds appropriated for admin- 
istrative expenses for crop insurance in prior 
years. 

6. A new section 5 has been added to au- 
thorize the appropriation of $20,000,000 to 
the War Food Administrator for the pur- 
pose of making payments to flax producers 
to encourage an increased production of flax 
in 1945. If minimum requirements for lin- 
seed oll are to be met, 5,000,000 acres of flax 
must be produced in 1945, which figure rep- 
resents an increase of approximately 1,800,- 
000 acres over 1944, 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
President, with that statement, I think 
we are ready to consider the bill and the 
amendments. If during the considera- 
tion of the amendments there are any 
questions which Senators desire to ask, 
I am sure some member of the commit- 
tee will be able to answer them in ac- 
cordance with the committee’s under- 
Standing of the measure. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ELLENDER in the chair). The question 
is on agreeing to the committee amend- 
ment, on page 1, in line 9. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I do not 
have sufficient familiarity with the pend- 
ing measure to justify any attempt on 
my part to analyze or discuss it. But I 
think the Senate may be interested to 
know that I have canvassed seven of the 
eight minority members of the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry, and 
those seven members indicated their 
approval of the bill, A 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
next amendment of the committee will 
be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 2, in 
line 3, after the words “plant disease”, 
it is proposed to insert “and such other 
unavoidable causes as may be determined 
by the Board.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD, Mr, President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. I do not know 
whether it is in order at this time to 
ask the question I have in mind, but I 
desire to inquire about the flax program. 
If that subject is not in order now, I will 
refer to it later. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
President, we will come to that subject 
a little later. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. Very well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the next committee 
amendment. 

The next committee amendment was, 
on page 2, in line 3, after the word 
“disease”, to insert “and such other un- 
avoidable causes as may be determined 
by the Board.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on the same 
page, in line 11, after the word “just”, to 
strike out “Provided, however, That 
such insurance coverage shall not exceed 
the investment in the crop based on the 
cost, as determined by the Board, of pre- 
paring the land, of labor, seed, planting, 
cultivation, disease or insect control, 
harvesting, ginning, hauling to market, 
fertilizer, irrigation, use of the land, and 
other applicable costs as determined by 
the Board.” ; 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 3, 
in line 10, after the word “beets”, to in- 
sert “sugarcane.” 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to move an amendment to the com- 
mittee amendment, which relates only to 
the commodities with which the Board 
may experiment, by inserting after the 
word “sugarcane” the words “timber and 
forests.” 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
President, the bill sets forth a number 
of crops which may be covered by the 
measure, An opinion from the Solicitor 
of the Agricultural Department indi- 
cates that any commodity grown on the 
farm could be included in the bill if the 
Department so decides. So Ihave no ob- 
jection to the amendment of the Senator 
from Georgia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Georgia to 
the committee amendment, 

The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question now recurs to agreeing to the 
committee amendment as amended, 

The amendment as amended was 
agreed to. 

PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the next committee 
amendment, 

The next amendment was, on page 3, 
in line 16, after the word “causes”, to 
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strike out “specified” and insert “cov- 
ered.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on the 
same page, in line 17, after the word 
“subsection”, to insert “Provided, That 
such insurance shall be I'mited in 1945 
to corn and tobacco and to not more than 
three additional crops for each year 
thereafter.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, I 
inquire with respect to the committee 
amendment which has just been agreed 
to, reading as follows: 

Provided, That such insurance shall be 
limited in 1945 to corn and tobacco and to 
not more than three additional crops for 
each year thereafter. 


Am I to understand that the Board 
may select from those enumerated in 
the second section the crops upon which 
insurance may be written? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma, The bill 
provides that for the coming year 1945 
and thereafter a program covering wheat, 
cotton, and flax may be inaugurated 
throughout the entire United States. 
The bill provides that for 1945 the Board 
may experiment with only corn and to- 
bacco. Those crops will be experimental 
in 1945. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. What does the 
Senator mean by “experimental”? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Under 
the bill the Board would have the right 
to select 20 counties throughout the 
United States in which to make experi- 
ments. The Board could experiment and 
ascertain the results. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. The experiment 
would be to ascertain whether or not in- 
surance may be written on the crops 
which had been experimented with. Is 
that the idea? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. The ex- 
periments will be conducted in a small 
way. If the experiments prove to be a 
success in 1945, a full program may then 
be put into effect. But experiments 
must be conducted for 1 year in order 
to be sure that statistics are made avail- 
able on which a decision may be based 
as to whether corn, tobacco, or both may 
be made the basis of the program, 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I may 
say that the provision in the bill does not 
confer upon the Board the right to in- 
sure corn and tobacco generally through- 
out the United States. It could not 
insure a corn crop unless Congress 
amended the law. The present amend- 
ment would apply only to 20 counties in 
which the Board may experiment and 
determine what are the fair rates to be 
charged so as to avoid losses. But in no 
event could any crop be included in the 
over-all program unless Congress, by 
subsequent specific legislation, author- 
ized the Board toinsure that crop. 

Mr. REVERCOMB, Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Georgia, and I 
also thank the Senator from Oklahoma. 
I believe the Senator from Georgia has 
really answered the question which I 
propounded. The language states that 
the Board cannot experiment with any 
additional cropin 1945. That is, they are 
limited in 1945 to corn and tobacco, and 
to not more than three additional crops 
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for each year thereafter. May the Board 
select the crops with which they experi- 
ment? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. 
so provides. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. But there could 
be no Nation-wide insurance of any of 
those crops without specific action by 
Congress having first been taken. 

Mr, THOMAS of Oklahoma. The Sen- 
ator is correct, except as to the first three 
crops, mentioned on page 1, namely, 
wheat, cotton, and flax. 

Mr. LUCAS. In other words, 20 coun- 
ties could be selected in which to make 
experiments, say in Illinois and Iowa, and 
if the Board made a favorable report as 
to the result of their experiments with 
respect to any of the crops to which ref- 
erence has been made, it would be neces- 
sary for the Board to report to Congress 
and then Congress could take further 
action. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. 
correct, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
next committee amendment will be 
stated. 

The next amendment was, on page 3, 
in line 21, after the word “paragraph”, 
to strike out “shall be limited to produc- 
ers in not to exceed 20 representative 
counties selected by the Board for a 
period of not more than 3 years, and 
shall be subject to the limitations and 
conditions provided in paragraph (1) of 
this subsection: Provided, however, That 
such insurance coverage may be the same 
as the insurance coverage provided in 
paragraph (1) of this subsection or may 
cover a percentage not in excess of 75 
percent of the investment in the crop, 
determined in accordance with the pro- 
visions of paragraph (1) of this subsec- 
tion,” and insert “shall be subject to the 
limitations and conditions provided in 
paragraph (1) of this subsection, shall 
be for a period of not more than 3 
years, and shall be limited to producers 
in not to exceed 20 counties selected by 
the Board as representative of the sev- 
eral areas where the agricultural com- 
modity is normally produced: Provided, 
however, That such insurance may 
cover a percentage not in excess of 75 
percent of the investment in the crop, 
as determined by the Board.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 4, 


The bill 


That is 


in line 14, after the word “report”, to 


insert “annually.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on the same 
page, in line 23, after the word “estab- 
lish”, to strike out “within a period of 
8 years” and insert “as expeditiously as 
possible.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 5, 
in line 2, after the word “determine”, to 
strike out “Provided, That, after the 
crop year of 1945, not more than a sum 
equivalent to 25 percent of the premi- 
ums collected in the preceding year 
(beginning calculation of premiums Col- 
lected in the crop year of 1945) shall be 
used for administrative expenses in any 
current operating year.” 

The amendment was agreed to, 
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The next amendment was, on page 5, 
in line 12, after the word “Board”, to 
strike out “Provided, however, That if 
the total amount of approved claims for 
losses on any agricultural commodity 
for any year exceeds the total amount 
of premiums collected plus the accumu- 
lated premium reserves of the Corpora- 
tion with respect to such commodity, 
such claims shall be paid on a pro rata 
reduced basis, but for the first 3 crop 
years with respect to which insurance 
has been in effect on any crop after the 
enactment of this act the payment shall 
not be reduced by more than 15 per- 
cent of the amount of the approved 
claim,” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 6, 
after line 10, to strike out: 

Sec. 4. That subsection (e) of section 508 
of the Federal Crop Insurance Act, as 
amended, is hereby repealed. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on the same 
page, in line 13, after Sec.“, to strike 
out the numeral “5” and insert “4,” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on the same 
page, in line 17, after the word “beets”, 
to insert “sugarcane.” 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, in or- 
der to make the language here conform 
to the language in subparagraph (2) on 
page 3, I offer an amendment to the com- 
mittee amendment, after the word 
“sugarcane”, to insert “timber and 
forests.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Geor- 
gia to the committee amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question now recurs on agreeing to the 


amendment of the committee as 
amended. 

The amendment as amended was 
agreed to. j . 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the next committee 
amendment. 

The next amendment of the commit- 
tee was, on page 6, after line 22, to in- 
sert: 

Sec. 5. Notwithstanding the provisions of 
the item entitled “Conservation and use of 
agricultural land resources”, contained in the 
Department of Agricultural Appropriation 
Act, 1945, there is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to the War Food Administrator 
an additioral amount not exceeding $20,- 
000,090 for making payments, subject to the 
applicable provisions of the Soil Conserva- 
tion and Domestic Allotment Act, as 
amended, to producers to encourage an in- 
creased production of flax for the crop year 
1945 and the Administrator is authorized 
to make commitments to the producers of 
such commodity accordingly in advance of 
the appropriation of the funds herein au- 
thorized. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr, BUSHFIELD. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask the Senator in charge 
of the bill for a little further explana- 
tion concerning the flax program. 

According to the provisions of the bill, 
it is the intent of the Congress, or was 
the intent at the time the law was first 
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enacted, that the Board shall establish 
certain rates of premium which will 
eventually pay out. The only objection 
I ever had to this form of insurance was 
that we were facing a yearly loss be- 
cause we had not established a premium 
sufficiently large to take care of the loss. 
I contended before the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry that the pre- 
miums should be large enough to make 
the program of insurance a self-sustain- 
ing one, Every Senator will agree that 
if a thing is self-sustaining it must be all 
right. I do not believe there would be 
an objector in the country to the pro- 
gram if it were self-sustaining. It is 
only when we run into a deficit of several 
million dollars over a period of a few 
years that everyone objects to the pro- 
gram, and I have no doubt that it was 
because of the loss sustained that the Ap- 


propriations Committee last year re- 


fused to appropriate further funds for 
the crop-insurance program. 

I should like to have the Senator in 
charge of the bill explain the flax pro- 
gram. I was not present when the sub- 
ject was finally passed upon. It is pro- 
posed to appropriate, or authorize $20,- 
000,000 as incentive payments for the 
flax pregram, but the bill does not pro- 
vide how the money shall be distributed 
or paid. Will the Senator kindly ex- 
plain? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
President, the hearing disclosed the fol- 
lowing facts, as I understood them: At 
the present time we are producing only a 
percentage of the flax necessary to serve 
the economic needs of the country. It 
was testified that when the war is over 
there will be a very heavy demand for 
paint. The people of the country, in the 
cities, and on the farms, have not used 
very much paint because, first, they 
could not get it; and, second, if they had 
it they could not use-it because they did 


not have the labor with which to spread 


the paint. So, it is thought that when 
the war is over there will be a heavy de- 
mand for paint in the cities and the 
country to improve houses and build- 
ings. In order to obtain paint it is neces- 
sary to have linseed oil; to obtain lin- 
seed oil it is necessary to have flaxseed, 
and to get the flaxseed the flax must be 
grown, The hearings disclosed that 
there is no satisfactory substitute for 
linseed oil, and, if that be true, as I be- 
lieve it to be, we must have the linseed 
oil in order to make the paint which will 
be needed when the war is over. In 
order to obtain the necessary linseed oil 
we must encourage and promote the pro- 
duction of flax so that the seed may be 
available. I think the record shows that 
there will be needed approximately 60,- 
000,000 bushels of flaxseed to make the 
linseed oil which will probably be re- 
quired. In order to produce 60.000,000 
bushels of flaxseed, about 6,000,000 acres 
of land will have to be planted to flax. 
The record shows that only about 3,000,- 
000 acres of land are now contemplated 
to be planted to flax. That leaves 
3,000,000 acres of land which will not be 
planted to flax, because it is more profit- 
able in the flax-growing sections to raise 
corn, wheat, and other crops than it is to 
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raise flax at present prices, although the 
present price is about $3 a bushel. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. Mr. President, as 
I understand the record of flax acreage 
at the present time indicates a reduction 
of about 50 percent from 1943 to 1944. 
Am I correct in that? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. That is 
what the record shows. 

In order to get the necessary flaxseed 
the Department recommends that funds 
be provided to make incentive payments 
in some form which will cause the flax 
to be produced. Incentive payments 
may be placed on the land on an acreage 
basis or they might be placed on the pro- 
duction on a bushel basis. That is a 
matter left to the discretion of the 
Board, which means to the discretion of 
the Agriculture Department. 

The bill authorizes an appropriation 
of $20,000,000, and, if the Appropriations 
Committee sees fit to appropriate that 
sum or any part of it, then the money 
will be made available to the Agricul- 
ture Department, to be used in the most 
effective manner to inspire the produc- 
tion of the additional flax which is 
deemed necessary. 

Mr. REED. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma, I yield 
to the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. REED. As a matter of fact, as 
the Senator from Oklahoma is well 
aware, this flax program is not really a 
part of the crop-insurance program 
which we are trying to reinstate. It is 
a separate thing, included in this bill be- 
cause it was a convenient place to put it. 

I come from the fifth flax-producing 
State of the country; North Dakota, 
Montana, South Dakota, Minnesota, and 
Kansas, I think, are in that order in the 
production of flax. In order to get flax 
it is necessary to have it planted. As 
the Senator from South Dakota sug- 
gested a moment ago the figures on 
acreage show a decrease of 50 percent. 
I am not a member of the committee, 
but, as I understand the program, this 
money is to be placed in the hands of 
the Department of Agriculture or the 
War Food Administration and is to be 
used in a program of inducing the plant- 
ing of flax, which is the first step neces- 
sary to produce a crop. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. The 
Senator is correct. The War Food Ad- 
ministrator is very strongly supporting 
this program. 

Mr. SHIFSTEAD. Mr. President—— 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield 
to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. May I call the at- 
tention of the Senate to the fact that it 
is not only for paint that an unusual 
amount of linseed oil is needed but it is 
needed also in the war effort. I notice 
the bill contemplates 5,000,000 acres be- 
ing planted to flax. The average crop 
of flax for the United States is about 8 
bushels to an acre; 10 bushels is an un- 
usual crop. If an average crop is pro- 
duced, 5,000,000 acres would make 40,- 
000,000 bushels. I am told by persons 
whose business it is to buy flax and turn 
it into linseed oil that the demand will 
amount to at least 69,000,000 bushels, 
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and they claim that at least 6,000,000 
acres will have to be put into flax. 

We must remember that flax is a very 
risky crop. It is subject to more diseases 
and more hazards than any other crop of 
which I know. At present prices there 
is no incentive for farmers to take the 
risk of planting a crop of flax. They 
must buy the seed at $4 a bushel, which 
is what the seed houses charge, and it 
takes three-quarters of a bushel of seed 
to an acre to put the crop into the 
ground. 

I notice that $20,000,000 is proposed to 
be appropriated by the bill to plant 
5,000,000 acres. In order to obtain 60,- 
000,000 bushels, it will require at least 
6,000,000 acres to be planted to flax. I 
suggest an amendment to increase the 
$20,000,000 to $30,000,000, and let it go to 
the Appropriations Committee. That 
committee can then make further inves- 
tigation with the Department of Agri- 
culture and call in representatives of the 
paint industry and of the crushers who 
make a business of estimating how much 
is needed. If that be done, out of the 
$30,000,000 proposed by my amendment 
whatever funds may be needed can be 
provided. Less can be expended if the 
full amount is not required, but certainly 
there should be a more careful investi- 
gation of the requirements and needs 
than, so far as I know, has been made by 
the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry. 

I do not believe, on the basis of the 
information I have, that we can obtain 
the requisite production unless at least 
from four to four dollars and a half a 
bushel is offered for flax. I think an 
incentive price would do more than in- 
surance or the payment of $5 an acre for 
the planting of flax. The cost of plant- 
ing an acre of flax would be about cov- 
ered by the $5, and then the farmer 
would take the risk of getting all the 
way from 5 bushels an acre to the highest 
possible, which is 10 bushels an acre. 
He can put in some other crops such as 
corn and soybeans and make much more 
money than he can by raising flax. Un- 
less a special inducement is made, we will 
have to appeal to the farmers’ patriotism 
and charity in order to get them to take 
the risk of increasing the normal supply 
of flax. I suggest that the amendment 
I have proposed be adopted and that the 
Senator in charge of the bill take it to 
the Appropriations Committee for the 
purpose of making a further examination 
into the needs. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. For the 
information of the Senator from Min- 
nesota, the Chair will advise that the 
Senate has already adopted section 5, 
which is an amendment. Is there ob- 
jection to a reconsideration of the vote 
by which section 5 was adopted? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I have 
no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair hears no objection, and the vote 
is reconsidered. 

Will the Senator from Minnesota re- 
state his amendment? 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. On page 7, line 4, 
I move to strike out “$20,000,000” and to 
insert “$30,000,000” in lieu thereof. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the amendment offered 
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by the Senator from Minnesota [Mr, 
SutpsteaD] to the committee amend- 
ment. 

Mr. WHEELER. I sincerely hope the 
amendment will be agreed to. As has al- 
ready been said, Montana is the second 
largest flax producing State in the Union, 
What the Senator from Minnesota (Mr. 
SHIPsTEAD] has said about the produc- 
tion of flax is absolutely correet. Flax 
is produced in the northern part of Mon- 
tana, to a large extent, when it is pro- 
duced in the State at all, but because 
the farmers under present prices can 
make more money producing wheat than 
they can producing flax, they put their 
land into wheat and make the added 
revenue. 

The farmers are not asking for an in- 
crease in the price of flax; the Govern- 
ment of the United States is asking that 
an increased amount of flax be grown, 
and the question is how we are to bring 
about increased flax production so as to 
meet the war needs of the Government, 
There is only one way, and in the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry, of 
which I am a member, I suggested that 
way would be to increase the price of 
flax to somewhere around $4 or $4.50 a 
bushel, as has been suggested today. 

As the bill was reported to the Senate 
the figure was fixed at $20,000,000. On 
the morning when we went into the com- 
mittee to consider the bill, I had just 
received some letters stating that $20,- 
000,000 was not a sufficiently large ap- 
propriation to insure the production of 
an increased amount of flax, and I sug- 
gested that the figure be made $30,000,- 
000. Since that time I have received 
numerous letters, from processors and 
others, including farm organizations, in 
which I am informed that there will not 
be a chance in the world for the Gov- 
ernment to get an increase in flax pro- 
duction unless the amount of money the 
Government will pay can be increased. 

It is merely a question of how much 
the Government needs the increased 
amount of linseed oil. As has been said 
by the chairman of the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, there is no 
good substitute for linseed oil, and the 
Government needs the linseed oil for 
paint; and paint is absolutely necessary 
for use in the war effort, for ships, and in 
other ways. So, I hope the suggestion of 
the Senator from Minnesota, that the 
authorization be made $30,000,000 in- 
stead of $20,000,000, will be agreed to. 
Then, when the matter comes before 
the Committee on Appropriations, I 
think they should call in some of those 
interested besides the Government offi- 
cials, and have a more thorough in- 
vestigation, and if they find that $30,- 
000,000 is too much, they can at that 
time reduce the amount. But certainly 
the authorization should go through for 
$30,000,000. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oklahoma yield? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. BUTLER. I should like to ask 
the chairman of the Committee on Agri- 
culture, in charge of the bill, whether 
in his remarks he is indicating that the 
Department of Agriculture may want to 
use the $30,000,000, which, I think, will 
be appropriated, as incentive payments 
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to those who raise flax? Should we not 
rather advise the Department of Agri- 
culture that they follow the same pro- 
gram they have now with reference to 
corn and wheat; in other words, as the 
Senator from Montana has just sug- 
gested, provide what amounts to a guar- 
anteed price, by having a Government 
minimum or Government loan on flax 
instead of complicating the matter by 
going through the old method of paying 
an incentive price on the acres planted, 
and so forth? 

I hope the chairman of the committee 
may make such a recommendation, in 
the interest of simplicity, leaving it to 
the farmers of the country whether they 
wish to plant flax, wheat, or corn. If 
we leave it in that way, and later pro- 
vided for a minimum price which will ap- 
proximate the income on corn and 
wheat, I am satisfied there will be ob- 
tained a greater production of flax than 
by going through the complicated proc- 
ess of incentive payments. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr, 
President, the Department of Agricul- 
ture came before the committee, through 
its representatives, and urged strongly 
that a program be placed in effect to pro- 
mote the production of flax. So this is 
a part of that program. The authoriza- 
tion is for an appropriation for only the 
year 1945. Whatever amount is author- 
ized, the authorization will expire at the 
end of the year 1945. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oklahoma yield? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I agree entirely 
with the views expressed by the Senator 
from Nebraska, and I so stated to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 
If the Department of Agriculture, after 
careful investigation, should determine 
the needs and the number of acres which 
should be planted, and should then set 
the price of flax at $4.50 a bushel— 
which I am told by the crushers it should 
be; and I think it would take $4.50 a 
bushel to bring about the required pro- 
duction—I believe we would do away 
with all the red tape, and the farmers 
would know definitely at the moment the 
program was announced what they 
would get for a bushel of flax, without 
any complication about so much an acre. 

Let the farmer make up his mind how 
much flax he wants to plant. If he is 
guaranteed a price, he will determine 
that. Of course, the Committee on Ag- 
riculture and Forestry did not take that 
view, and they may be correct. They 
acted on the recommendation of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. But I think the 
idea suggested by the Senator from Ne- 
braska is worthy of further considera- 
tion by the Department of Agriculture. 

Those in the industry whom I have 
consulted, those who make oil from flax, 
who know the business, who know the 
producers, who know the methods of 
production, and know where the areas 
of production are, tell me that they think 
a fixed price, if it is put at a reasonably 
high level, will do more to induce the 
farmer to produce flax than will any 
other program which can be arranged 
and at the same time will obviate a great 
deal of red tape. 
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Mr. BUTLER. Will the Senator from 
Oklahoma yield further? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr, BUTLER. What is the parity 
price on flax? 

Mr, THOMAS of Oklahoma. I do not 
have the figure, but I can get it and put 
it into the RECORD. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD, Does the Senator 
from Nebraska mean the price now? 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I am told that the 
seed companies charge $4 a bushel for 
seed. What the price is in the market 
I do not know. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. The Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics of the 
Department of Agriculture, in a report 
made public of date November 29, 1944, 
stated the parity or comparable price of 
flaxseed to be $2.89 per bushel. 

Mr. BUTLER. I am quite serious in 
wishing to avoid the complications which 
go along with incentive payments, and I 
think we will accomplish a much better 
result if we can arrive at a decision, 
while the pending bill is under consid- 
eration, that the Department of Agri- 
culture should follow approximately the 
program they now follow with reference 
to all other crops, having a minimum 
price. 

Mr. WHEELER, I made the sugges- 
tion in the Committee on Agriculture 
that I thought the production of flax 
would be increased if a guaranteed price 
were fixed, because if there is to be a lot 
of red tape involved, the farmers will 
not be interested in producing flax. As 
I have said, the farmers are not asking 
for a price. Some persons entertain the 
idea that the farmers are here asking for 
an increased price on flax. That is not 
true, It is the Government itself which 
wants flax, and the farmers will not pro- 
duce it unless they can make as much 
money by producing flax as by producing 
corn or some other crop. If the Govern- 
ment desires to have the production of 
flax increased, it will have to guarantee 
a price to the farmers, instead of under- 
taking by subtle processes to reach a re- 
sult which in my judgment cannot be 
nearly so successful as if we say to the 
farmers, “Here is what we are going to 
give you for flax.” Then the farmer will 
know what he is to get, and he will not 
only try to put more acres into flax, but 
he will try to produce more on the acres 
he has under cultivation. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. I wish to reiterate 
what the distinguished Senator from 
Montana has said. This is not a farm- 
er’s program at all. The Government 
wants linseed oil. The reason why the 
acreage of flax of the country dropped 
50 percent over a 1-year period was that 
the producers of grain could make more 
money by raising other crops than flax. 
So, in order to obtain linseed oil, which 
is not only necessary to civilian but to 
war use, some method has to be followed 
whereby the producer can see in dollars 
and cents, as the Senator from Mon- 
tana has said, how much it is going to 
mean to him if he changes his farming 
program for the coming year. I do not 
believe anyone objects to the suggestion 
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that even in this bill, if the appropriate 
language can be selected, the exact price 
which will be given to the flax producers 
be fixed. The point, however, which the 
Senate must remember in passing upon 
this question is that it is the Govern- 
ment which wants the linseed oil, and it 
is the Government which wants the in- 
creased production. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. I speak from the ex- 
perience we have had in North Dakota. 
In 1943 more than 10,000,000 bushels of 
fiax were raised in North Dakota, and 
in 1944, roughly, about half that amount, 
or 5,000,000 bushels. Now the average 
farmer would much rather produce 
wheat, corn, barley, or oats, because he 
does not run so great a risk in produc- 
11 those crops as he does in producing 

x. 
In my State, and I think it is true of 
South Dakota, and I know it is true of 
Montana, the farmer who produces flax 
does so at much greater risk than he 
takes in producing almost any other 
kind of crop. In the first place, after he 
has put in the seed, a late frost may come 
and wipe out the entire crop. If the frost 
comes at a particular time the crop is 
entirely ruined, and a crop cannot be ob- 
tained, even though the field be re- 
seeded, because it is too late. In addi- 
tion to that, there are many kinds of 
flax which are not wilt-proof. Prof. 
H. L. Bolley, of the Agricultural College 
of North Dakota, developed a wilt-proof 
flax, which was used all over the coun- 
try, but that strain has almost worn out. 
We have been receiving flax seed from 
Argentina and Canada, some even from 
Russia, which has been used, but every 
time we bring in such seed a new risk 
for the farmer arises. He cannot tell 
whether it will do well or not. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. As a matter of 
fact, the United States has never raised 
enough flax for its own requirements. 
We have to import millions of bushels 
from Argentina. Transportation during 
the war has been and will continue to be 
very uncertain. Many people cannot 
understand why there should now be the 
urge for increased flax production. The 
need for increased production rises not 
only because of war demands but be- 
cause of shortage due to lack of imports 
of flax. 

Mr. LANGER. Then there is the fur- 
ther point, Mr. President, that after the 
flax is cut, after it is left to lie in wind- 
rows it is much more apt to spoil than 
would wheat which is put up in shocks. 
Flax molds, and if flax freezes a little 
bit it turns black, and then promptly the 
elevators, when they buy it, dock it very 
much, sometimes almost as much as half, 
because it is not of the right color, even 
though it produces approximately the 
same amount of oil. That is why the 
average farmer does not care to raise flax 
if he can possibly raise some other kind 
of crop. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. Pres- 
ident, inasmuch as this section limits the 
authorization to the crop year of 1945, 
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and further that a showing will have to 
be made to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions in connection with the bill which 
comes under the jurisdiction of the Sen- 
ator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] I have 
no objection to the adoption of the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Minnesota 
Mr. SHIPSTEAD] to the committee amend- 
ment. 

The amendment to the amendment was 
agreed to. 

The amendment, as amended, was 
agreed to. 

r. LA FOLLETTE subsequently said: 
Mr. President, in connection with the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. Surpsteap] to increase 
the amount to $30,000,000, which I faver, 
I have sent to my office for three tele- 
grams, which I now have before me, from 
constituents in Wisconsin, urging this ac- 
tion. I ask unanimous consent that the 
telegrams be printed in the Recorp fol- 
lowing the action of the Senate in adopt- 
ing the amendment. 

There being no objection, the telegrams 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MILWAUKEE, Wis., December 11, 1944, 
Senator Rosert M. La FOLLETTE, 

Senate Office Building, 

Washington, D. C.: 

Because the flax-seed crop in the United 
States dropped from 62,600,000 bushels in 
1943 to 25,000,000 bushels in 1944 the paint 
industry, which consumes from 50 to 70 per- 
cent, faces a severe shortage. Little or no 
seed is available from Argentina as in the 
past, due to State Department restrictions 
on American shipping. Something must be 
done to induce the American farmer to 
plant more flax. We suggest raising the 
incentive to the farmer from $20,000,000 to 
$35,000,000 to encourage additional acreage. 
Paint is needed in war, lend-lease, and for 
the protection of $250,000,000,000 of the Na- 
tion’s taxable wealth. Your cooperation in 
this matter will be greatly appreciated. 

T. O. Esser Co., 
A. W. ESSER. 
MILWAUKEE, Wis., December 11, 1944, 
Roeert M. La FOLLETTE, 

United States Senator, 

Washington, D. C.: 

As paint manufacturers, we urgently solicit 
your efforts in behalf of supporting an ade- 
quate incentive to farmer flax growers, so 
that we may obtain our vitally needed lin- 
secd oil, and to consider stopping the fur- 
ther exportation of this oll for lend-lease. 
Flax is not a Wisconsin crop, yet linseed oil 
is vital to Wisconsin, 

PATEK Bros., Inc. 
PITTSBURGH, PA., December 11, 1944. 
The Eonorable RoBERT M. LA FOLLETTE, Jr., 

United States Senate, 

Washington, D. C.: 

As paint manufacturers, we are much con- 
cerned about the future supplies of linseed 
Al. Farmers seem lacking in interest. Agri- 
cultural Department work is not very efec- 
tive. We urge you support any reasonable 
measure that will encourage planting of at 
least 6,000,000 acres of flax. 

PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS Co. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
clerk will state the next committee 
amendment. 

The next amendment was, on page 7, 
after line 10, to insert the following: 
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Sec. 6. For the administration of the Fed- 
eral Crop Insurance Act, as amended, in- 
cluding amendments made by this act, there 
is hereby made immediately available for the 
remainder of the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1945, as an additional amount, not in excess 
of $3,000,000 of the unobligated balances of 
the funds appropriated for carrying out the 
provisions of the Federal Crop Insurance Act 
for the fiscal years 1943 and 1944, and such 
amount thereof as may be required shall be 
available for deposit to the general fund of 
the Treasury for the cost of penalty mail 
incident to the crop-insurance program as 
required by section 2 of the act of June 28, 
1944 (Public Law 364, 78th Cong.). The pro- 
visos in the items entitled “Federal Crop 
Insurance Act” contained in the Department 
of Agriculture Appropriation Act, 1944, and 
the Department of Agriculture Appropriation 
Act, 1945, are hereby repealed. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. That 
concludes the committee amendments. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. McLeod, one of its 
clerks, announced that the House had 
agreed to the amendment of the Senate 
to the bill (H. R. 2874) for the relief of 
Robert Will Starks. 

The message also announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 1963) for 
the relief of G. H. Garner; asked a con- 
ference with the Senate on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
that Mr. Krocu, Mr. ABERNETHY, and Mr. 
JENNINGS were appointed managers on 
the part of the House at the conference. 

The message further announced that 
the House had disagreed to the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
3961) authorizing the construction, re- 
pair, and preservation of certain public 
works on rivers and harbors, and for 
other purposes; agreed to the confer- 
ence asked by the Senate on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses there- 
on, and that Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas, 
Mr. PETERSON of Georgia, Mr. BELL, Mr. 
CARTER, and Mr. DoNpDRRO were appointed 
managers on the part of the House at 
the conference. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the Vice President: 

S. 1688. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of Agriculture to compromise, adjust, or can- 
cel certain indebtedness, and for other pur- 
poses; and 

S. 2205. An act to authorize the dissolution 
of the Women’s Christian Association of the 


District of Columbia and the transfer of its 
assets, 


CROP INSURANCE 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 4911) to amend the 
Federal Crop Insurance Act. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The pill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. MAT BANK. Mr. President, I 
offer the amendment which I send to 
the desk and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. At the proper place 
in the bill it is proposed to insert the 
following: 
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Sec. —. The first sentence of the twelfth 
paragraph of section 19 of the Federal Re- 
serve Act, as amended (relating to the pay- 
ment of interest by member banks on de- 
mand deposits), is amended by inserting 
before the period at the end thereof a colon 
and the following: “Provided further, That 
this paragraph shall not be deemed to pro- 
hibit the absorption of exchange or collec- 
tion charges by member banks.” 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I rise 
to urge the adoption of my amendment, 
which is identical in language with House 
bill 3956, already passed by the House. 
As Senators all know, I have been en- 
thusiastic in my support of the program 
to aid small business. Many of us have 
done all we could to help small business, 
and here is an opportunity for us to 
render assistance to the small banks of 
the United States. The adoption of my 
amendment will mean a great deal to all 
our small banks, and particularly those 
in the rural areas, 

For years these small banks have been 
charging a modest fee for remitting 
funds to distant centers. The general 
public was more or less unaware of 
these charges as they were typically ab- 
sorbed by correspondent banks. This 
time-honored practice was upset last 
year by one of the most bureaucratic 
rulings which has ever come to my at- 
tention. The Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System has attempted 
to outlaw absorption of exchange under 
the guise of an interest rate regulation. 

On August 23, 1943, the Board issued 
an opinion that in a particular case the 
absorption of exchange charges by a 
designated bank was a payment of in- 
terest on demand deposits and was there- 
fore a “violation of section 19 of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act and of the Board’s reg- 
ulation Q.” Although this opinion was 
published in the September issue of the 
Federal Reserve Bulletin as an opinion 
in a particular case, the Federal Reserve 
banks began a vigorous campaign of en- 
forcement which as a practical matter 
made this a general ruling in spite of the 
fact that the Board continued to main- 
tain that this was a ruling in a particular 
case. 

This interpretation is serious since the 
effect of the ruling is to require that ex- 
change charges be passed back to the 
customers of a bank which puts the bank 
in an extremely difficult position. The 
banks do not wish to incur the ill will of 
their customers, but they need the in- 
come badly. The small banks of the 
country, that is those having less than 
$1,000,000 of deposits, have not shared in 
the general increase in bank earnings, 
and if exchange is lost to them, they must 
search for other sources of income or go 
out of business. In many cases there 
will be a tendency to impose heavier sery- 
ice charges on demand deposits if the 
regulation remains unchanged. 

The small banks of the country imme- 
diately sensed that the new interpreta- 
tion of regulation Q was an attempt to 
force universal par clearance in direct 
violation of the expressed will of Con- 
gress. Representative PAUL BROWN, of 
Georgia, and I introduced identical bills 
in the House and Senate respectively in 
January 1944. 

These bills merely provide that the law 
as it stands would not be deemed to pro- 
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hibit the absorption of exchange or col- 
lection charges by member banks. Ex- 
tensive hearings were held on the subject 
of the absorption of exchange charges 
before the Committee on Banking and 
Currency of the House of Representa- 
tives on 19 different days between De- 
cember 10, 1943, and February 9, 1944. 
On March 2, 1944, the Brown bill was 
passed by the House, and on March 3 
came before the Senate and was referred 
to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

The opinion that absorption of ex- 
change charges is a payment of interest 
is not only unreasonable but is a com- 
plete distortion of the law. It is unrea- 
sonable because if the absorption of ex- 
change charges is a payment of interest, 
then every absorption of expense in con- 
nection with a demand deposit is like- 
wise an interest payment. Yet one of 
the major characteristics of the bank- 
ing system today is the absorption of ex- 
pense in connection with demand-de- 
posit accounts. Every such account 
causes expense to the bank concerned, 
but the banks do not charge that ex- 
pense to the depositor if the account is 
sufficiently large. The banks are willing 
to absorb the expense as a reward for the 
account. If a bank refused to absorb 
expense in connection with an account 
which was worth the expense to the 
bank, some other bank would be willing 
to do so and the account would be trans- 
ferred to the second bank. Thus the 
first bank must compete for the account 
by absorbing the expense. This compe- 
tition is a good thing. It would be an 
injustice to the public for the banks not 
to absorb such expense to the extent that 
the accounts are valuable to them. Any 
other practice would produce a monopoly 
profit to the banks. 

So far as I know no one is proposing 
generally to prohibit the banks from 
absorbing expenses connected with de- 
mand-deposit accounts. So far as I 
know no one is proposing to rule that 
unless a bank makes a service charge 
to cover any and all expenses incident 
to a demand-deposit account, no matter 
how large that account may be, it will 
be considered to be paying interest on 
a demand deposit. Thus the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve System 
has chosen to rule that the absorption 
of one particular kind of expense is a 
payment of interest, but absorption of 
other expense is not a payment of in- 
terest. The law under which this ruling 
is made does not warrant this construc- 
tion. Either no expense may be ab- 
sorbed or any expense may be absorbed 
without violation of the law. This dis- 
criminatory ruling will therefore have 
the effect of improving the income of 
the large banks at the expense of the 
small country banks. An arbitrary and 
inconsistent ruling such as this should 
not be permitted to strike at the small 
banks, one of the most vital parts of the 
small-scale democratic element of our 
economic system. 

A ruling discriminatory between vari- 
ous kinds of expense absorbed in con- 
nection with demand deposits involves 
gross inequities. Under such a situation 
the banks may compete for the deposits 
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of the great corporations of the country. 
They may absorb expense without limit 
as a reward for the deposits of great 
corporations. The bank which gives the 
best service, that is, absorbs the most 
expense, will get the deposit and the 
great depositors will profit. But the rul- 
ing of the Board of Governors provides 
that one type of expense, namely, the ab- 
sorption of exchange, is illegal. The 
singling out of this one charge, and pass- 
ing it back through the many channels 
through which the check has passed 
makes it such a nuisance that it ef- 
fectively prevents the banks from im- 
posing such a charge. This in effect 
forces par clearance. 

If the Congress feels that par clearance 
should be forced upon the banks of the 
country—for a hundred years it has re- 
peatedly refused to take such a step— 
then it should do so explicitly. Iam con- 
fident that in passing the Banking Acts 
of 1933 and 1935 it had no such inten- 
tion, The will of Congress should not be 
thwarted by an administrative ruling 
which without rhyme or reason judges 
absorption of one bit of expense to be 
payment of interest while judging ab- 
sorption of other expenses not to be pay- 
ment of interest. 

In conclusion, I urge that this amend- 
ment be adopted, and that this arbitrary, 
unfair, and unanticipated opinion of the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System, which hit the small banks 
like a bombshell, be nullified. The non- 
par banks and the small banks came be- 
fore Congress as soon as possible, but the 
pressure of the great problems before 
Congress has delayed action for more 
than a year. If this Congress goes out 
of existence without having corrected the 
injustices which have been perpetrated, 
it may be too late ever to correct this 
great mistake. If this amendment dies, 
we may expect another wave of arbitrary 
bureaucratic harassment of the small 
banks, and thereby of other small busi- 
nesses, from which they may never re- 
cover, 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma and Mr. 
BUTLER addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from South Carolina yield, and, 
if so, to whom? 

Mr. MAYBANK. I yield first to the 
Senator in charge of the bill for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
President, I should like to be recognized 
to make a statement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator yield to the Senator from Okla- 
homa for that purpose? 

Mr. MAYBANK., Provided I do not 
lose the floor. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Fresident, I thank the Senator from 
South Carolina. This amendment em- 
bodies the text of a bill which is now 
pending before a committee of the Sen- 
ate. The Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry has no jurisdiction over the 
subject matter. The bill mentioned is 
now under consideration by the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, and I 
am advised that that committee has been 
holding hearings and is now holding 
hearings on the bill. Inasmuch as the 
amendment was not presented to the 
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Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
and inasmuch as my committee has no 
jurisdiction over the subject matter, and 
because the amendment is very contro- 
versial, of course, as the Senator in 
charge of the bill, I have no authority to 
accept the amendment. 

In addition to the fact that I am un- 
able to accept the amendment, let me say 
that the bankers of my State are, as a 
rule against the proposal. I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp at this point as a part of my re- 
marks a number of telegrams from 
bankers in Oklahoma who have expressed 
themselves in opposition to the amend- 
ment. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
grams were ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: * 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA., December 12, 1944, 
Senator ELMER THOMAS, 
Senate Office Building: 
We oppose amending provisions of Maybank 
bill to Federal crop-insurance bill. 
D. W. HOGAN, Jr., 
Vice President, City National 
Bank & Trust Co, 


HENRYETTA, OKLA., December 12, 1944, 
Senator ELMER THOMAS, 
Senate Office Building: 
Oklahoma bankers definitely opposed to 
Maybank bill and want hearing on bill. 
Your votes to defeat bill will be appreciated. 
R, B. PATTON, 
Vice President, American Exchange 
Bank, Henryetta, Okla, 


— 


CLEO SPRINGS, OKLA., December 12, 1944, 
Hon. ELMER THOMAS, 
United States Senate Chamber, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We oppose Maybank bill as amendment to 
any bill, Hearing should be held on May- 
bank bill. 

: CLEO STATE BANK, 
R. W. WEAvER, Cashier, 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA., 
December 11, 1944. 
Senator ELMER THOMAS, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We oppose any effort to ride the Maybank 
bill through as an amendment to H. R. 4911. 
Please ask for hearings on Maybank bill so 
dangers involved can be pointed out, 

PRANK A. SEWELL, 
President, Liberty National Bank. 


— 


TULSA, OKLA., December 9, 1944. 
Senator ELMER THOMAS, 
Senate Office Building: 

Retailers opposed to Maybank bill (S. 1642) 
which would encourage increased charge for 
clearing checks. Please vote against it. 

J. C. RAYSON, 
Secretary, Tulsa Retail 
Merchants’ Association. 


Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
with great respect for the able Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. MAYBANK] 
and the earnestness with which he pre- 
sents this amendment, I am bound to 
say, as plainly as I know how, that in my 
opinion it would authorize and condone 
by law a resumption of bad banking 
practice, which had a great deal to do 
with the banking disaster of a decade ago. 
I believe that Senators who are charged 
with the responsibility of this decision 
should inquire very carefully into the 
consequences of the adoption of this 
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amendment before they give it the slight- 
est hospitality whatever. 

Mr. BUCK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Michigan yield to me for a 
brief statement? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield. 

Mr. BUCK. Mr. President, I sincerely 
hope that the amendment offered by the 
distinguished senior Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. Mayank] will not be con- 
curred in. It covers an extremely con- 
troversial subject, and so far as I know 
it has no bearing on the bill to which 
it has been offered as an amendment. 

As a member of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, I should like to 
say that at this time hearings are being 
held on the bill which is the subject of 
the amendment of the Senator from 
South Carolina. The next hearing is 
scheduled to be held at 2 o'clock this 
afternoon. - It seems to me that the 
amendment should be laid on the table 
until the Committee on Banking and 
Currency has had an opportunity to act 
upon the bill. I hope that may be done. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
CLELLAN in the chair). Does the Sena- 
tor from Michigan yield to the Senator 
from Minnesota? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I feel that it is my 
duty to join in the opinion which has 
been expressed by the Senator from 
Michigan, the Senator from Oklahoma, 
the Senator from Delaware, and other 
Senators, namely, that for the present 
the amendment of the Senator from 
South Carolina should not be agreed to. 
Suggestion was made that we await the 
report of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, which is examining the bill 
which is the subject of the amendment, 
in order that we may have the benefit 
of the hearings and the committee’s 
views of this problem. 

The subject of the measure is, of 
course, of widespread interest. I wish 
to say that I believe the amendment 
should not be agreed to at this time. I 
make that statement with all due re- 
spect for the senior Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. MAYBANK], for whom I 
have a very high regard. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I should like to 
present my view on this matter, Mr. 
President. But the able senior Senator 
from South Carolina, who is the author 
of the measure, certainly is entitled to 
reply to what has been said, I suppose. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I 
merely wish to say a word with respect 
to the statement that hearings are now 
being held. Of course, that statement is 
correct. But I wish to call attention to 
the fact that in January 1944, I rose on 
the floor of the Senate and said that I 
wished to have action taken on the bill, 
but that I was told that hearings would 
be held on it. My distinguished friend 
the Senator from Delaware [Mr. Buck! 
will agree that on many occasions I 
brought up the bill in committee. The 
purpose of the bill is to determine 
whether 2,500 small banks in the United 
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States shall be able to continue in oper- 
ation. I wish to call the attention of the 
Senafie to the fact that on January 12, 
1944, the bill which is the subject of the 
amendment was introduced in the Sen- 
ate by me. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I 
can understand the feeling of the able 
senior Senator from South Carolina 
about the delay with which he is con- 
fronted in connection with his measure, 
and I entirely sympathize with him. I 
agree that hearings on the measure 
should have been held long ago and that 
long since the matter should have come 
to issue. But the fact that one mistake 
may have been made is no reason why 
we should multiply the mistake by 10,000, 
which would be the net result of the 
measure, in my judgment, in its impact 
upon sound banking up and down 
America, if the amendment were to be 
attached to the pending bill. 

Mr. HAWKES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield. 

Mr. HAWKES, I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, I agree with what the 
Senator from Michigan has said regard- 
ing the amendment and the question of 
considering and acting upon it at this 
time. I happen to be a member of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 
The committee is now holding hearings 
on the measure. If I had to vote at once, 
without awaiting completion of the hear- 
ings, I should have to vote against the 
amendment, 

I wish to record here that the Bankers’ 
Association of New Jersey without ex- 
ception opposes the bill which is the sub- 
ject of the amendment, and believes that 
it would be a backward step in the bank- 
ing practices of the Nation. 

I have a very deep feeling for my 
friend the senior Senator from South 
Carolina. I realize that he would like to 
have action taken on his measure. But 
I call his attention to the fact that his 
bill is not the only one which has been 
held up. There is one bill which has been 
before the House of Representatives and 
the Senate for 6 years. It has been 
passed twice by each body, and yet it is 
still awaiting action by the Senate. The 
people of the United States are interested 
in having it acted upon. 

So, while I have deep sympathy with 
the Senator, I must say that, in justice 
to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency and in keeping with what I con- 
sider to be good practice in the enact- 
ment of legislation, I do not believe the 
amendment should be attached at this 
time to the pending crop-insurance bill. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I 
wish to state as concretely as possible 
the objection to this measure. If I may 
proceed at least briefly without inter- 
ruption, perhaps my statements will be 
more consecutive, if nothing more. 

In the first place, I wish to present an 
exhibit from the distinguished senior 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass]. He 
has not been present with us in person 
for some time; but so far as judgments 
respecting sound banking are concerned, 
his spirit will live with us as long as any 
of us are on earth. 

The Senator from Virginia wrote to the 
Senator from New York [Mr, WAGNER] 
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under date of February 1, 1944, as fol- 
lows regarding the pending measure: 
My attention has been called to S. 1642, 
introduced by Mr. MAYBANK, and & com- 
panion bill in the House, H. R. 3956. This 
proposed legislation, in my judgment, would 
entirely emasculate the statute prohibiting 
the payment of interest by banks on demand 
deposits, which, you will remember, I fought 
for and obtained in the Banking Act of 1933. 
Senator MAYBANE’s bill would authorize mem- 
ber banks to pay interest by absorbing ex- 
change charges made by a comparatively 
small group of banks which do not pay their 
checks at par. Member banks of the Federal 
Reserve System cannot even make these 
charges nor do the nonmember banks who 
participate in the par clearance system. 


Then the Senator from Virginia said: 

The bill is rankly discriminatory and lack- 
ing in frankness. Its enactment could have 
vicious and far-reaching effects upon the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, both in the number of 
member banks and in the perpetuation of 
a par clearance system which has saved the 
Nation's industry, commerce, and agriculture 
millions upon millions of dollars, I am un- 
alterably opposed to the bill, 

Sincerely yours, 
CARTER GLASS. 


Mr. President, in my own humble 
opinion the statement made by the Sen- 
ator from Virginia is not exaggerated. 
Following the banking tragedy of more 
than a decade ago, a serious effort was 
made on the responsibility of the 
Congress to correct some of the bank- 
ing evils which were contributing 
factors to the debacle which overtook 
not only the banking system but the 
economic system of the country ás a 
result of what happened in the early 
1930’s. One of the principal things done 
to correct the evils which had contrib- 
uted to unsound banking was to amend 
the Federal Reserve Act by adopting sec- 
tion 19, which reads as follows: 

No member bank shall, directly or indi- 
Tectly, by any device whatsoever, pay any 


interest on any deposit which is payable on 
demand. 


Mr. President, I repeat that in that 
single sentence a rule was established 
which met one of the major evils which 
had caused banking instability, that ma- 
jor evil being a competition between 
banks for business on the basis of an 
auction sale. I think there was no dis- 
agreement anywhere in America, in fi- 
nancial circles or in any other circles, 
with the view that Congress had taken 
a far step forward when it wrote this 
single mandatory sentence into the bank- 
ing laws of the country, namely: 

No member bank shall directly or indi- 
rectly, by any device whatsoever, pay any in- 


terest on any deposit which is payable on 
demand, 


Mr. President, I wish to submit that 
the pending amendment, no matter how 
worthy its incidental purpose may be, 
is an effort by indirection, as the senior 
Senator from Virginia has said, to emas- 
culate this protection of the banking sys- 
tem of the country. When I speak of 
the banking system I am not speaking 
of the banks; I am speaking of the mil- 
lions of depositors whose interest is the 
final stake. 

Mr. President, I believe I can most 
briefly present the matter by largely con- 
fining myself to a very able, illuminating, 
and significant memorandum on the sub- 
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ject which was prepared by the banking 
and finance committee of the Detroit 
Board of Commerce. Referring to the 
amendment to the Federal Reserve Act, 
which I have twice quoted, the memo- 
randum says: 


This sound action was taken because it 
corrected one of the outstanding evils of the 
banking business. 


Mr. President, I know something about 
the banking business. I have had inti- 
mate relationships with it myself. I 
know that one of the outstanding evils 
was the precise thing which was cor- 
rected, and the protection against it is 
now being sought to be destroyed. 

I continue reading from the memoran- 
dum: 


Payment of interest on demand deposits 
has created an unhealthy competition for 
deposits, and was one of the most important 
factors leading to the bank holiday. 


Mr. President, we cannot blink that 
fact. There it stands. 


The proposed legislation would make the 
amendment void by legalizing absorption of 
exchange. As an example, Mr. Zilch, of 
Fredonia, Ala., buys goods from John Smith 
& Co., of Chicago, to the extent of $1,000, 
giving John Smith & Co. his check for $1,000, 
drawn on the bank in his home town. John 
Smith & Co. deposits this check in its bank 
account in Chicago, which forwards it for 
collection to the bank in Fredonia, Ala., on 
which it was drawn. This local bank charges 
$2 for collecting a check drawn on it and 
remits $998 to the Chicago bank. The Chi- 
cago bank, however, gives John Smith & Co, 
credit for the full $1,000. The Chicago bank 
does this because John Smith & Co. carries 
a large balance with it, and the bank wants 
to keep this profitable connection. 

This one sample transaction is, of course, 
multiplied by thousands because of the num- 
bers of checks which John Smith & Co., and 
other concerns, receive from nonpar banks, 
and the Chicago bank absorbs many thou- 
sands of dollars per year in order to help it 
retain their business. In other words, out of 
its own pocket the bank would pay out money 
for its customers for the purpose of holding 
and using the customers’ balances, Clearly 
this is a device to pay interest indirectly. 


Mr. President, whatever we think 
should ultimately be done in respect to 
this situation, at least the naked fact 
cannot be disguised. This is a device to 
defeat the amendment written into the 
Federal reserve law to protect American 
depositors, as the result of an experience 
which led in part to the bank holiday. 

I read further from the memorandum: 

The progress in constructive banking leg- 
islation has been slow because of the pres- 
sure which has been exerted by minority 
groups. 


That is the situation today. With 
great respect I repeat that this amend- 
ment is offered in behalf of a minority 
group, and I shall presently indicate 
to what an amazing extent it is a 
minority group. 


Almost every gain made in the past 20 
years has been the result of difficult and 
persistent efforts and it would indeed be a 
serious setback to these slowly won gains in 
conservative bank procedure should this bill 
become law. 


Iread further from the memorandum: 


3. This legislation is fostered by a small 
group representing about 2 percent of the 
total deposit liability of the country, 
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Mr. President, let us stop there for a 
moment, Even though this new device 
may be of some localized importance in 
respect to 2 percent of the deposit li- 
ability of this country, I respectfully 
suggest that no matter now persuasively 
the cause of 2 percent of the banking in 
this country may be urged, it would be 
fantastic for us to sacrifice any share of 
the stability and solidarity of 98 percent 
of the banking on that account. 

Again I revert to the memorandum: 


The banks— 


Referring to the 2 percent— 


are located mostly in a few Southern States 
and they claim they cannot exist without 
having the absorption of exchange thus 
legalized. There are 6,700 member banks 
in the Federal Reserve System, which must 
clear at par. 


That means they could not take ad- 
vantage of any such device. 


There are 6,700 member banks in the Fed- 
eral Reserve System which must clear at par, 
and in addition there are 4,800 nonmember 
banks which do remit at par. It does not 
seem reasonable that some 2,500 small non- 
par banks should be permitted to change 
a conservative, sound banking principle be- 
lieved in by 11,500 banks controlling 98 per- 
cent of the deposits of the Nation. . 

Competition between the banks for busi- 
ness should be on a basis of soundness of 
the institutions, caliber of their manage- 
ments, and quality of their services rendered, 
rather than on a basis of premiums offered, 
such as absorption of exchange, 


Mr. President, I digress here to em- 
phasize that point and to dwell very 
briefly upon it. Competition between 
banks should not be based upon the of- 
fering of premiums for business which, 
in net effect, is bidding for business 
which it in turn produces. As I said in 
the beginning of my remarks, it is an 
auction sale in respect to the stability of 
the American banking system. I revert 
to the memorandum: 

4. Absorption of exchange, if legalized, 
could become so general that par banks, 
knowing they could charge exchange with- 
out fear of their customers’ reaction, would 
be tempted to go off the par list. There 
would be a strong tendency for State mem- 
ber banks to withdraw from the Federal Re- 
serve System— 


I apprehend that that, among others, 
is one of the reasons why the Federal 
Reserve System is so deeply hostile to 
the pending proposal. 

I continue reading from the memo- 
randum: 

There would be a strong tendency for 
State member banks to withdraw from the 
Federal Reserve System and for national 
banks to surrender their national charters 
and become State banks to obtain what 
has been described as “the easiest and most 
profitable nonrisk revenue which a bank can 
receive.” 

. To what limits no-par banking would ex- 
tend cannot be foreseen; however, it is cer- 
tain that it would not remain static. The 
present system of par collection of checks 
Was an outgrowth of a crying need for an 
efficient system as against an old organ- 
ized, cumbersome catch-as-catch-can sys- 
tem with roundabout routing, delayed pres- 
entation, kiting, and pyramiding of balances. 


I interrupt the reading again to say 
that every one of those vices was inherent 
in the old system and is inherent in the 
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resurrection of any paraphrase of the 
old system such as we are here invited 
to make. 

The use of normal par clearing channels 
has been adopted by 98 percent of the de- 
posits of the whole country. There ‘should 
be a continued development of the free 
flow of checks as a medium of exchange be- 
tween banks without discount penalty or 
other impediments. 

5. If there is any business in the land 
which should be above reproach, it is the 
business of banking with the high ethical 
relations which it must exemplify not by 
mere lip service or pretense but by actual 
practice. When a deviation from honest, 
straightforward procedure is made and is 
given the blessing of law by the Congress 
of the United States— 


I interrupt to say that, in my judg- 
ment, that is the precise invitation which 
we now confront— 
it immediately encourages the exploration 
of adjacent twilight zones. 

If groups can point to the legalization of 
the absorption of exchange for the use of 
deposits as an indication that Congress in- 
tends to let down the bars. 


Mr. President, let that sink in. This 
will be interpreted as a purpose of Con- 
gress to let down the bars against bad 
banking which we put up in our days of 
travail and trouble. 

If groups can point to a legalization of the 
absorption of exchange for the use of de- 
posits as an indication that Congress in- 
tends to let down the bars, it will soon be 
inferred that the bars are down in other 
directions. If the opportunity for this to 
happen is afforded, then in banking we are 
retrogressing. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Michigan yield to the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield. 

Mr.McKELLAR. I merely wish to ask 
for some information. Has not this cus- 
tom prevailed for the last 10 or 15 years? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The custom pre- 
vailed very generally prior to the bank- 
ing collapse and was one of the con- 
tributing factors to it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am not so sure 
about that, but, as we know, it has pre- 
vailed since that time. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Let me complete 
my answer. The Federal Reserve Act 
was amended directly and specifically 
and categorically to prevent “by any de- 
vice whatsoever the payment of any in- 
terest on any deposit which is payable on 
demand.” 

Mr. McKELLAR. I understand that. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Very well. 
What the Senator is saying is that a 
practice has grown up in 2 percent of 
the banking of this country, as a maxi- 
mum—it cannot be more than that— 
which has found a way to circumvent 
in net result that provision of the law. 
So, if the Senator’s question is, Is that 
prohibition being indirectly evaded? the 
answer is, Yes; in a very small and lim- 
ited way. The present effort is to legal- 
ize that evasion in a small sector and li- 
cense it in the complete sector. 

Mr. McKELLAR, When was that act 
passed? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I think it was 
passed in 1933 or 1934. 


the fine situation. 
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Mr. McKELLAR. And ever since that 
time the practice of the large banks ab- 
sorbing exchange has been in vogue, 
Have not those 10 or 12 years been the 
best years in the banking history of this 
country? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The Senator's 
question would indicate that he has not 
listened to one word I said to him when 
I answered his other question. 

Mr. McKELLAR,. I did not think that 
was an answer. I do not think the pro- 
vision is a prohibition. But the Federal 
Reserve System has gone on for more 
than 10 years without any protest what- 
ever against the custom that grew up and 
now at this late date when the banking 
business is on the best foundation it has 
ever been in the history of the country, 
so far as I know, the Board makes this 
ruling which will do away with the cus- 
tom which it has permitted for more 
than 10 years. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President—— 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Just a moment. 
I desire to answer the Senator from Ten- 
nessee categorically. The Senator from 
Tennessee asks, have we not a fine bank- 
ing prosperity today as a result of what 
has happened in the last 10 years and 
therefore why we should not maintain 
the factors which have contributed to 
My answer to the 
Senator is that the fine banking condi- 
tions which have been created in. the 
past 10 years were created by eliminat- 
ing the evils which cursed banking prior 
to the Federal Reserve Act of 1933; and 
only 2 percent of the total deposit lia- 
bility of the country during these 10 
years has had anything whatsoever to 
do with the practice referred to in this 
amendment. The great mass banking 
prosperity—or stability is the better 
word because banks are far from pros- 
perous in these days in relative terms 
the great banking stability which has 
been created has been created by the 
practices which have been required of 98 
percent of the deposit liability banks of 
the country. The Senator is asking me 
to say that the rule of conduct which is 
responsible for 98 percent of the stabil- 
ity to which he so happily refers shall be 
stricken down for the benefit of 2 per- 
cent of the bank deposit liability. 

Mr. McKELLAR, I will change my 
question. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I think the Sen- 
ator had better do so. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will ask the Sena- 
tor this question: Has not the Federal 
Reserve Board acquiesced in this matter 
for more than 10 years and up until a 
short time ago? If it was a violation of 


` law, if it was an implied violation of the 


law, if it was any other kind of violation 
of law in the view of the Federal Reserve 
Board, why have they not made them- 
selves vocal before this? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The Senator will 
have to address that question to the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. I presume that the 
practice began in a very mild fashion and 
grew from year to year, as one after an- 
other institution discovered that some 
other fellow had succeeded in bidding 
away the banking account of a good cus- 
tomer and, as a result, he had to com- 
pete by engaging in the same evil prac- 
tice, So finally the practice reached such 
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a point, even though it still only involves 
2 percent of the bank-deposit liability of 
the country, that the Federal Reserve 
Board said, “This has got to stop,” and 
now Congress is asked to say it shall not 
stop but it shall be legalized in spite of 
the oppostion of the major banking in- 
telligence of the country and in spite of 
the inevitable welfare of 98 percent of 
the bank-deposit liability of the Nation. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Michigan yield to me? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield. 

Mr. GEORGE. I remind the Senator 
that this fight has been going on for 
about half a century, that it is nothing 
new. It is the old par clearance fight. 
No one has jumped up overnight and 
taken any advantage of the reserve sys- 
tem. It is true that a small percentage 
of the deposits represent another view, 
contrary to the view now being expressed 
by the Senator. That is because many of 
the large banks are against the little fel- 
low. It is difficult for the small bank to 
survive under existing conditions. The 
small banker does not live around the 
corner from a Federal Reserve bank, to 
which he can go and get his money and 
pay no express on it. He is operating a 
little bank in some remote county town, 
or little town far removed from a large 
commercial center, and he has been fol- 
lowing this practice a long time. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I quite agree 
with the Senator, 

Mr. GEORGE. Another thing 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Let me com- 
ment at that point, if I may. I quite 
agree that this is an old fight. I quite 
agree that this practice was more or less 
universal prior to the last banking col- 
lapse which we confronted, and I quite 
agree that since the Federal Reserve Act 
was amended to remove this threat and 
menace to the soundness of total bank- 
ing in this country, there still is a group 
of banks which need revenue which it is 
difficult for them to obtain, and I deeply 
sympathize with their necessity. But I 
know of no reason why a small bank in 
a small town in South Carolina should, 
by special privilege of this nature, be able 
to bid against the banks of the United 
States for business which ultimately pro- 
duces for them a deposit total utterly out 
of line with anything which would be 
normal. 

Mr. GEORGE. I doubt if the Senator 
could sustain the thesis that this prac- 
tice was one of the main causes of the 
bank debacle. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I did not say 
that. I said it was one of the major 
evils which had to be corrected. 

Mr. GEORGE. I doubt if even that 
could be sustained. I remind the Sena- 
tor that Mr. Crowley, who is at the head 
of the Bank Insurance Department of 
the Government, is in favor of the bill. 

Mr. VANDENBERG, I understand 
that. : 

Mr. GEORGE. He has some sense of 
responsibility. 
ee’ VANDENBERG. I understand 

at. 

Mr. GEORGE. But he is not repre- 
senting the big banks, that is all, and he 
is willing for the little fellow to live. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I agree that Mr. 
Crowley has a right to his opinion, and 
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that his opinion is entitled to great re- 
spect, and I have great respect for it. 
I have equal respect for the opinion of 
the Senator from Georgia. But that 
does not alter the fact that I think Mr. 
Crowley and the Senator from Georgia 
are amazingly wrong in this instance. 
I cannot help it, but that happens to be 
my opinion. 

Mr. GEORGE. The Senator is en- 
titled to his opinion, and I know that is 
the opinion—though I do not connect 
the Senator with the group—of many 
great banks in this country. There is no 
doubt about that. If they are right 
about it, and if they are patriotic enough 
to allow the little banks to pursue a 
practice which they have always pur- 
sued, the system will not be destroyed. 
I think 2 percent did not exactly destroy 
the system; that would be a small frac- 
tion of the tail wagging the dog, and I 
never did believe they did destroy the 
whole system. 

I know how the big banks stand. I 
had some little connection with banking 
at one time myself, and I have heard the 
big fellows say, These little country 
banks are eating us up.” So they raised 
the old par clearance question, and went 
through the courts for years. This is an 
ancient question, and those of us inter- 
ested in the little banks of the country, 
as well as the big ones, merely want to 
restore a permissive practice which I do 
not think will destroy the Federal Re- 
serve banking system. 

Mr: VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I 
am very sorry that the issue is diverted 
to the atmosphere of a quarrel between 
big banks and little banks, and the infer- 
ence, at least, is unintentionally invited 
that the statements I make are on behalf 
of the big banks of this country. 

I need no added credentials as a 
spokesman for the little banks of the 
country, because in the course of all 
the banking legislation since I have been 
a Member of the Senate, for 16 years, 
I have fought against chain banking, 
which has been the highest heart aim of 
the big banks. So, in view of my un- 
yielding record against chain banking 
and in favor of the little banks, I doubt 
very much whether an argument can be 
sustained which invites any conclusion 
that my statements at the moment are 
inspired by any interest in the big banks. 
On the contrary, I repeat, I am speak- 
ing for 11,500 banks which under the law 
cannot do the thing contemplated, and 
which they do not want others now to be 
licensed to do. 

Mr. WEEKS and Mr. REVERCOMB 
addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Michigan yield, and if so, 
to whom? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield first to 
the Senator from Massachusetts, and 
then I shall yield to the Senator from 
West Virginia. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, it is a 
long cry, it seems to me, to depict this as 
a contest between big and little banks, 
I draw the attention of Senators to the 
fact that in 20 States of the Union there 
are no banks which do not cash checks 
on a par clearance basis, In 7 more 
States there is only 1 bank, in each of 
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those particular States, which does not 
clear checks at par. 

In the 20 States, and the 7 others 
where only 1 does not clear at par, there 
are many small banks, just as many 
small banks, I doubt not, as there are in 
those States where the majority of small 
banks do charge exchange. I think it is 
an unwarranted reflection upon the 
management of the small banks to which 
the distinguished Senator from South 
Carolina has drawn attention, to imply 
that their earnings would be in jeopardy 
if they did not have the exchange charges 
to rely upon. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WEEKS. Just a moment. There 
are many other sources on which they 
can rely to make earnings, and they do 
so in at least 28 States of the Union with- 
out having to rely upon exchange 
charges. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Michigan yield that I 
may answer that statement? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Just a moment, 
if I may. I should like to yield the floor 
to someone else to be the heart and 
center of this continuing controversy, 
because I have to be in a committee 
meeting in 12 minutes. I did promise to 
yield to the Senator from West Virginia, 
and I do so. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, I 
have listened with interest to the injec- 
tion into the argument of a fight between 
big banks and little banks. To my mind, 
that is not tenable, in view of the figures 
which have already been cited by the 
Senator from Michigan and the Senator 
from Massachusetts. 

That the view that this is a quarrel 
between big and little banks is wrong, 
and can be dispelled, is shown by the fact 
that there are` approximately 14,000 
banks in this country, and that all but 
about 2,500 of them pay their checks at 
par. For instance, in my own State there 
are sixty-odd banks, and only 6 of them 
do not pay checks at par. I wish to 
assure the Senate that all those 60 banks 
that pay their checks at par cannot be 
classed as big banks. So the argument 
of big or little has no place here. This 
is a question of whether or not we are 
going to keep the banking laws sound by 
the payment of checks at par, or whether 
we are going to surrender the banking 
laws of this country to a preferred few 
who have heretofore taken a premium or 
made a charge for paying checks. 

Mr. REVERCOMB subsequently said: 
Mr. President, supplementing the re- 
marks which I made earlier on the ques- 
tion now before the Senate, I wish to 
invite attention to an editorial published 
in the Washington Post of Monday, De- 
cember 11, 1944, entitled “Exchange 
Charges.” I ask unanimous consent that 
this editorial be printed in the RECORD as 
a part of my remarks made earlier in the 
day, and immediately following my re- 
marks, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EXCHANGE CHARGES 

During the twenties active competition 
among banks to attract deposits from other 
banks in outlying centers led to the building 
up of large balances payable on demand, 
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thereby encouraging the making of unsound 
loans and putting many of the deposit-hold- 
ing banks in a very vulnerable position. Fol- 
lowing the banking panic of 1933, therefore, 
the Federal Reserve Act was amended to for- 


bid member banks to pay interest on demand 


deposits, directly or indirectly, by any device 
whatsoever. Notwithstanding this sweeping 
prohibition member banks continued to ab- 
sorb exchange charges made by some non- 
member correspondent banks when checks 
were forwarded for collection. 

Because the practice had lately been grow- 
ing and was being increasingly employed by 
member banks to attract deposits of other 
banks, the Federal Reserve Board issued a 
ruling banning the absorption of exchange 
charges as a form of interest payment for 
use of deposits. The result was that spokes- 
men for more than 2,000 nonmember banks 
deriving income from exchange charges 
brought strong pressure to bear upon Con- 
gress to overturn the Reserve Board ruling. 
Last spring, accordingly, the House passed 
a bill legalizing the absorption of exchange 
charges by member banks, while a com- 
panion measure was introduced in the Sen- 
ate. 

The Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee has been bombarded with appeals 
from various interested groups to be heard 
in opposition to this measure. But so far 
without avail. The American Bankers As- 
sociation, more than 30 State banking asso- 
ciations, the Association of Reserve City 
Bankers, and the National Retail Credit As- 
sociation have sought an opportunity to 
make known their objections. They fear, 
with good reason, that if the absorption of 
exchange charges were to be legalized, mem- 
ber banks would be encouraged to compete 
actively for the deposits of small banks, 
thereby bringing about a maldistribution of 
deposits that might have disastrous conse- 
quences. Certainly passage of the proposed 
legislation would cause some nonmember 
banks now remitting at par to revert to the 
practice of exacting exchange charges—a Ce- 
cidedly backward step. 

There is danger that this controversial bill 
may get through the Senate as it did the 
House largely because Senators do not un- 
derstand the importance of the issues at 
stake. The legislation is highly technical. 
Moreover, sharp differences of opinion exist 
as to the validity of the Federal Reserve 
Board ruling. The Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation, for instance, challerges the 
Board's interpretation of the existing law. 
Thus there is great need for further airing 
of the issues at stake, to clarify legal ob- 
scurities, and particularly to gain a better 
insight into the probable effects of the pro- 
posed legislation. According to rumor, pro- 
ponents of the pending bill are maneuvering 
to shut off discussion and may try to attach 
it as a rider to the crop-insurance bill. Such 
tactics strongly suggest that they are count- 
ing upon ignorance or indifference to gain 
votes for a measure that would not stand up 
under full scrutiny. 


Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from West Virginia 
for his statement, and cordially agree 
with him. 

I desire to conclude with one further 
brief reference to the letter from the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass]. The 
distinguished Senator from Tennessee 
and the distinguished Senator from 
Georgia seem to feel that there is no 
menace of any nature to the Federal Re- 
serve System in the pending proposal to 
revert to the vices of 10 or 12 years ago. 
I simply reiterate, because I think 
neither Senator was present when I 
opened my brief argument, that the Sen- 
ator from Virginia when first presented 
with this precise pending amendment 
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wrote a letter to the chairman of the 
Senate Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee, in which he said: 

The bill is rankly discriminatory and lack- 
ing in frankness, Its enactment could have 
vicious and far-reaching effects upon the 
Federal Reserve System. 


Mr. President, I respectfully submit 
that in the name of sound banking, con- 
templating the national problem as a 
whole, the amendment should be de- 
feated. 


AMENDMENT OF RECLAMATION PROJECT 
ACT OF 1939 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
CLELLAN in the chair) laid before the 
Senate the amendment of the House of 
Representatives to the bill (S. 1782) to 
amend sections 4, 7, and 17 of the Recla- 
mation Project Act of 1939 (53 Stat. 1187) 
for the purpose of extending the time 
in which amendatory contracts may be 
made, and for other related purposes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I move that the 
Senate disagree to the amendment of 
the House, request a conference with the 
House on the ‘disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and that the Chair 
appoint the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. McCar- 
RAN, Mr. CHavez, Mr. MCFARLAND, Mr. 
Gurney, and Mr. THomas of Idaho con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 


G. H. GARNER 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate a message from the House 
of Representatives announcing its dis- 
agreement to the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 1963) for the 
relief of G. H. Garner: and requesting a 
conference with the Senate on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I move that the 
Senate insist upon its amendments, agree 


to the request of the House for a con- 


ference, and that the Chair appoint the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 
The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. ELLEN- 
DER, Mr. TUNNELL, and Mr. ROBERTSON 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 


CROP INSURANCE 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 4911) to amend the Fed- 
eral Crop Insurance Act. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. MAYBANK]. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, first I 
wish very highly to compliment the dis- 
tinguished Senator from South Carolina 
{Mr. MaxBANR] for his persistence in 
seeing to it that the Senate shall have 
a chance to vote on the amendment. As 
he said a short time ago, he introduced 
in January of this year a bill which is 
identical in language with the pending 
amendment. His bill has been pending 
now for almost a year. During this time 
scores of little banks have closed and 
have gone out of business because of the 
fact that the Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee did not take the time 
to act on the bill. 

I have in my hand a list of some of 
the banks that have been closing. This 
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is for the period of 1942 and 1943—21 
months. I call attention, Mr. President, 
to the fact that practically all these banks 
that closed were in small towns. So 
whether the distinguished senior Senator 
from Michigan thinks so or not, the fact 
remains that this is an issue between 
the big, fat boys, the big bankers of Wall 
Street, and the little banks in South 
Dakota, North Dakota, and in the South- 
ern States, 

Take the State of Arkansas. In Ar- 
kansas, during these 21 months the Ham- 
burg Bank, of Hamburg, Ark., closed. 
The Bank of Ola closed. The Citizens 
Bank of Fayetteville closed. Also the 
First State Bank of Prescott, the Bank 
of Mount Holly, the Bank of Stephens, 
the Bank of Searcy, and the Bank of 
Havana, z 

In my neighboring State of Minne- 
sota, Mr. President, during the same time 
the following banks closed: The State 
Bank of Mahtowa, the State Bank of 
Beroun, the Alberta State Bank, the First 
State Bank of Tower, the Union State 
Bank of Hokah, the Cambria State Bank, 
the Hallock State Bank, the State Bank 
of Spring Cove, and the First National 
Bank of Waterville. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have inserted at this point in the 
Recorp, the list of scores and scores of 
small banks that have closed up during 
these 21 months. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

“LOST BANKS” OF NINE STATES IN 1942-43 
(List prepared by E. E. Placek, president of 

the country banks division of the Inde- 

pendent Bankers Association) 

State of Arkansas: Hamburg Bank, Ham- 
burg; Bank of Ola, Ola; Citizens Bank, Fay- 
etteville; the First State Bank, Prescott; Bank 
of Mount Holly, Mount Holly; the Bank of 


Stephens, Stephens; Bank of Searcy, Searcy; 


Bank of Havana, Havana. 
State of Illinois: Banco di Napoli Trust 


Co. of Chicago, Chicago; Fox Lake State Bank, 


Fox Lake; State Bank of Cordova, Cardova; 
First State Bank of Parkersburg, Parkers- 
burg; El Dara State Bank, El Dara; Farmers 
State Bank of Milton, Milton; Lindner & Boy- 
den Bank, Buda; Southern Illinois Trust Co., 
East St. Louis; Farmers Bank of Baylis, Bay- 
lis; Farmers State Bank of Kenney, Kenney; 
First State Bank of Mound City, Ill., Mound 
City;Citizens State Bank of Janesville, Janes- 
ville; First National Bank of Humbolt, Hum- 
bolt; First National Bank of Hume, Hume. 

State of Kansas: State Bank of Bluff City, 
Bluff City; Danville State Bank, Danville; 
the Denmark State Bank, Denmark; the 
Leavenworth Trust State Bank, Leavenworth; 
Mahaska State Bank, Mahaska; State Bank 
of Commerce, Marion; Morrowville State 
Bank, Morrowville; Nashville State Bank, 
Nashville; Olmitz State Bank, Olmitz; the 
State Bank of Rantoul, Rantoul; the Wal- 
dron State Bank, Waldron; Zenda State Bank, 
Zenda; Attica State Bank, Attica; State Bank 
of Home City, Home City; First State Bank, 
Lake City; Manter State Bank, Manter; Ols- 
burg Stat2 Bank, Olsburg; Sawyer State Bank, 
Sawyer; Farmers State Bank, Scottsville; 
Riley State Bank, Riley; First National Bank 
of Axtell, Axtell; Citizens National Bank of 
Frankfort, Frankfort; Cullison State Bank, 
Cullison; Huron State Bank, Huron; State 
Bank of Lecompton, Lecompton; State Bank 
of Turon; Turon; Westfall State Bank, West- 
fall. 

State of Minnesota: State Bank of Mah- 
towa, Mahtowa; State Bank of Beroun, 
Beroun; Alberta State Bank, Alberta; First 
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State Bank of Tower, Tower; Union State 
Bank of Hokah, Hokah; Cambria State Bank, 
Cambria; Hallock State Bank, Hallock; State 
Bank oi Spring Cove, Spring Cove; First Na- 
tional Bank of Waterville, Waterville. 

State of Missouri: The Bank of Armstrong, 
Armstrong; Jayne Banking Co., Gorin; 
Bank of Richwoods, Richwoods; Bank of 
Marionville, Marionville; the Trust Co. 
of St. Louis County, Clayton; Bank of Cale- 
donia, Caledonia; Bank of Portland, Port- 
land; Telegraphers National Bank of St. Louis, 
St. Louis; Foristell Bank of Foristell, Foris- 
tell; State Bank of Forest City, Forest City; 
the Farmers and Traders Bank of St. Joseph, 
St Joseph; the Bank of Aldrich, Aldrich; 
the Duenweg State Bank, Duenweg; the Clin- 
ton County Trust Co., Plattsburg; the Boone 
County Trust Co., Columbia; Bank of Tina, 
Tina; the Citizens Bank of Laredo, Laredo; 
Bank of Milo, Milo; Citizens State Bank of 
Pleasant Hill, Pleasant Hill. 

State of Nebraska: Bank of Brock, Brock; 
Farmers State Bank, Campbell; Farmers State 
Bank, Emerson; the Goehner State Bank, 
Goehner; Home State Bank, Homer; the 
Eank of Lushton, Lushton; Farmers State 
Bank, Pickrell; Thayer Bank, Thayer; Eddy- 
ville State Bank, Eddyville; Farmers State 
Bank, Hardy; Farmers & Merchants Bank, 
McCool Junction; Bank of Nemaha, Nemaha; 
the Home Bank, Ohiowa; Citizens National 
Bank of Tobias, Tobias; First National Bank 
of Benedict, Benedict; First National Bank of 
Hampton, Hampton; Farmers & Merchants 
Bank, Alvo; Union State Bank, Broadwater; 
First State Bank, Whitman; Farmers State 
Bank, Madrid. 

State of Pennsylvania: Freehold Bank, 
Pittsburgh; the Hastings Bank, Hastings; 
the Keystone Bank, Spangler; Peoples Bank 
of Blairsville, Biairsville; First National Bank 
& Trust Co. of Dallastown, Dallastown; Peo- 
ples National Bank of Duncannon, Duncan- 
non; Emaus National Bank, Emaus; First Nat- 
ional Bank of Etna, Pittsburgh; First Nat- 
ional Bank of Fawn Grove, Fawn Grove; 
First National Bank of Homestead, Home- 
stead; First National Bank of Kana, Kana; 
First National Bank of Lehighton, Lehigh- 
ton; Citizens National Bank & Trust Co. of 

“Lehighton, Lehighton; Peoples National Bank 
of East Brady, East Brady; First National 
Bank of Oakdale, Oakdale; Farmers National 
Bank of Selinsgrove, Selinsgrove; Grange 
National Bank of Tioga, Tioga; First Nat- 
ional Bank of Weatherly, Weatherly; Central 
-National Bank & Trust Co. of N. Y. 

State of Texas: Fulbright State Bank, 
Fulbright; First State Bank, Talpa; First 
State Bank, Ropesville; Keller State Bank, 
Keller; First State Bank, Rocksprings; First 
State Bank, Jayton; Citizens State Bank, 
Waelder; Heidenheimer State Bank, Heiden- 
heimer; Lone Oak State Bank, Lone Oak; 
First National Bank of Annona, Annona; 
First National Bank of Dodd City, Dodd City; 
First National Bank of Eddy, Eddy; State 
National Bank of Marshall, Marshall; First 
National Bank in Rockwell, Rockwell; First 
National Bank of Rogers, Rogers; Citizens 
National Bank in Saint Jo, Saint Jo. 

State of Indiana: Bank of DeMotte, De- 
Motte; State Bank of A. P. Andrews, Jr. & 
Son, LaPorte; Battle Ground State Bank, 
Battle Ground; Davis Trust Co. Brazil; Fair- 
banks State Bank, Fairbanks; Bank of Bloom- 
ingdale, Bloomingdale; Bruceville State Bank, 
Bruceville. 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, now 
addressing myself directly first of all 
to the argument of the distinguished 
senior Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
VANDENBERG]. The Senator says that 
this proposal represents bad banking; 
that 10 years ago various laws were 
passed to protect the banks, and that 
if the amendment is adopted we shall 
have bad banking again, 
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Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Does the Senator 
from North Dakota have any evidence to 
indicate the reason for the closing of 
the banks in his State? 

Mr. LANGER. Yes. I will come to 
that, if the Senator will wait a little 
while. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Does it cover this 
particular issue? 

Mr. LANGER. It covers this particu- 
lar issue. 

I want to say, Mr. President, that back- 
ing the amendment is the F. D. I. C., the 
agency that examines every bank, 
whether it be a tiny bank in the smallest 
hamlet in the country or the largest bank 
in the largest city of the Nation. They 
are for this amendment. But I have 
better evidence than that, Mr. President. 
When the bill which is identical with 
the pending amendment was introduced, 
realizing that debate would ensue on 
the floor of the Senate—and I now an- 
swer the question raised by the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. Fercuson]—I wrote a letter to every 
single bank in the State of North Dakota. 
I asked the banks for their opinion of 
the measure, and I received replies from 
more than 90 percent of those to whom 
I wrote. Every single bank belonging to 
a chain—a chain which has its roots in 
Minneapolis or Chicago or New York— 
was against the measure introduced by 
the distinguished Senator from South 
Carolina. I have here, Mr. President, 
and I shall read, letters from some small 
bankers of my State. In some cases the 
bankers have asked that I do not use 
their names, because they say that big 
banks may wreck them, but there are 
some who have no objection to their 
names being used. 

I have here a letter from Mr. Verne 
Wells, of the Security State Bank of Rob- 
inson, N. Dak., dated July 25, 1944. He 
writes in part: 

Dran SENATOR LANGER: Shortly after wiring 
you last spring that the Independent Bankers 
Association is apparently in favor of the 
Brown-Maybank bills, I attended a meeting 
of the executive council of that association 
at St. Louis. 

Mr. DuBois has kept you informed as to 
our association’s attitude on that bill, and 
I was surprised to learn that a goodly number 


of independent bankers in North Dakota are 
opposed. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to place the remainder of the letter 
in the Record at this point as a part of 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the remain- 
der of the letter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


At the St. Louls meeting, all but 2 of 
the 26 members present voted to support the 
Maybank bill. I talked with several of the 
men who, like myself, voted their personal 
convictions rather than the sentiment of the 
majority of the members in their respective 
States. Colorado and Michigan were par- 
ticularly vocal in that opinion. 

To me it seems that many bankers have 
formed their opinions on this measure by 
listening to the propaganda put out by the 
Federal Reserve men and the representatives 
of the large banking chains. Leo T. Crow- 
ley, of the F. D. I. C., has gone to bat for 
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the smaller independent banks many times 
during the past few years. I am glad that 
he “stuck his neck out” in our behalf again 
on this Maybank bill. After all, the question 
of regulation Q and its enforcement as far as 
it applies to absorption of exchange is a 
problem of the Reserve city banks and we 
have no business fooling with it. It appears 
that these fellows have called in the Federal 
Reserve to settle this dispute that they 
should have been able to iron out between 
themselves. 

The attitude of the Independent Bankers’ 
Association is that we are opposed to legis- 
lation by directives or regulation by edict. 
That is what the Federal Reserve Board kas 
been doing more or less for most of its 
history. That is one reason why so many 
independent banks have refused to join the 
Federal Reserve System. We all know that 
Chairman Eccles feels that small unit banks 
have no place in our economy, and he is out- 
spoken in this matter. He may be honest 
and sincere in his conviction but that is no 
reason why we have to like it any hetter. 
As far as the details of regulation Q are 
concerned, you will find many divided opin- 
ions, but we are opposed to the principle 
of the thing. When a single board can make 
the laws for the 15,000 banks of the Nation, 
we will have lost that precious heritage for 
which our sons are fighting and dying to- 
day. 

Thanks very much for your interest in 
this problem, which is very important to all 
so-calied small business and, therefore, im- 
portant to each individual. 


Mr. LANGER. I have here a letter 
from Beach, N. Dak., in the uttermost 
western part of the State. It is dated 
April 21, and is as follows: 


I am taking the liberty of writing you, both 
for ourselves and the First State Bank of 
Golva, Golva, N. Dak., with whom I have col- 
laborated, requesting that you vote for 
passage of S. 1642, commonly known as the 
Maybank bill, believing, as we do, that the 
passage of this bill will permit the eventual 
forcing of par clearance on nonpar banks 
by the Federal Reserve System, who tried 
some twenty-odd years ago to force universal 
par clearance by mailing checks on nonpar 
banks to the local express agent for collec- 
tion, who demanded cash in payment, 
necessitating the carrying of abnormal 
amounts of currency by these small banks, 
with which to meet these demands. 


Let me digress for a moment to say, as 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Grorce] has said, that this 
is an old question. This banker says that 
20 years ago in the State of North Da- 
kota the Federal Reserve System tried to 
force universal par clearance. 

He continues: 


The scheme would have worked nicely had 
not the Supreme Court intervened and 
stopped the practice, thereby practically sav- 
ing the dual banking system we now enjoy. 

We are afraid that the Reserve System’s 
ruling on its regulation Q, with regard to 
the absorption of exchange by banks is just 
another way of entering an opening wedge 
into the question of par clearance of checks 
by all banks, be they members or non- 
members of the Federal Reserve System; con- 
sequently we would very much appreciate 
it if you could see the matter in our light and 
vote for passage of the Maybank bill. 


Here is another letter, Mr. President. 
This-bank prefers not to have its name 
used, because it is close to the big banks 
which could almost put it out of business. 
This letter is written to Mr. J. N. Peyton, 
president of the Federal Reserve Bank, 
Minneapolis, Minn. I ask unanimous 
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consent to have the letter printed in the 
REcorD, with permission to omit the 
name of the banker who signed it. 
There being no objection, the letter, 
without the signature, was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp as follows: 


Dran Mr. Peyton: I have taken too scant 
notice of your’s and other communications 
regarding regulation Q to be any authority 
on the subject. Up here in North Dakota 
we have a situation out of line with most of 
the Nation. Under the stress of war, what 
with bond drives, Red Cross, income-tax serv- 
ice, etc., Im damned if I know how any coun- 
try banker can give much consideration to 
anything except that which is under his nose 
and glasses. We, in North Dakota, have a 
crying need for extended and more compre- 
hensive banking service, especially in the 
western part of the State. When I come 
down to the bank in the morning and pick 
up the Federal Reserve obituary notice for a 
State bank in our northwest group, I am 
somewhat depressed. Regarding the matter 
of interest on deposits, who can truly say that 
the par clearance of checks does not consti- 
tute payment of interest to the depositor? 
Now, personally, I do not like the idea of State 
bank exchange any better than youdo. But 
if we are to continue to serve our rural com- 
munities it will remain a necessary evil. 

With the present hodge-podge in the bank- 
ing situation, I hope that our Nation is not 
going to go as crazy as North Dakota did dur- 
ing the last war. What with R. F. C., Fed- 
eral Reserve, bank for so-called cooperatives, 
R. A. A. C., production credit (the latter 
openly making loans in violation of regula- 
tion W), etc., how can we know anything 
about what legislation is needed? Add 
F. D. I. C. 10-1 ratio, just as if, and providing, 
capital has anything but an unfavorable 
influence on the risks involved in making 
rural loans. 

I believe you know the country banker. 
Your war finance meeting started our North- 
west off on the right foot and we have not 
been doing so bad since. Why need for any 
legislation until such time as conditions are 
back to normal and we know a little about 
how to legislate? How about a little post- 
war planning in the banking field? Dupli- 
cate your first meeting when Banker Hicks 
has a little time to give it proper attention. 
Apparently we are not entirely agreed on the 
issues involved, but as this is no time for 
truly deliberated bank legislation, I am for- 
warding to BILL LANGER a copy of this not too 
well constructed epistle. 


Mr. LANGER. Here is a letter from 
Mr. D. W. Kelly, of Devils Lake, N. Dak., 
who has no objection to having his name 
used. It is dated March 21, 1944. It is 
now December, and we are now asked not 
to take action on this matter, which in- 
volves the very life of scores of little 
banks all over the country. I hold in my 
hand a list of approximately 125 small 
banks which have already closed. The 
letter reads as follows: Å 

Coming before you in a very short time, 
we understand, is the above-entitled bill— 


The Brown-Maybank bill— 


which seeks to legalize the practice of ab- 
sorbing exchange charges on the part of 
banks. 

Familiar as you are with conditions here 
in North Dakota, you, without doubt, read- 
ily appreciate that no longer is it the farmer 
who is in financial distress through lack of 
income, but, rather, the small bank whose 
loan portfolio is shrunken and who must now 
depend for most part for its existence on the 
exchange charges that can be collected on 
incoming checks, 
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To our way of thinking, passage of the 
Brown-Maybank bill means the beginning 
of absorption of exchange, not by corre- 
spondent banks alone but by all banks, and 
eventually the elimination of all exchange 
charges and finally the financial demise of the 
country bank, when deprived of its last source 
of income. 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. What could be the 
reason against the absorption of ex- 
change, when not sufficient money is in- 
volved to hurt the financial structure of 
any bank, and when the big bank desires 
to absorb the exchange? What could be 
the objection? 

Mr. LANGER. The distinguished Sen- 
ator has stated the question as clearly as 
it could possibly be stated. He has made 
the best argument possible in favor of 
the Maybank-Brown bill. No one objects 
except some of the larger banks. 

Mr. EASTLAND. There is not enough 
money involved to endanger the financial 
structure of any bank. What is the Fed- 
eral Reserve System up to? 

Mr. LANGER. Of course, it is out to 
wreck the small banks, for one thing. 
Another thing is that it desires to force 
every bank into the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, whether the bank wishes to go into 
it or not. It is hoped that by this method 
banks will be compelled to become mem- 
bers. 

Mr. EASTLAND. It is a brazen at- 
tempt to usurp the legislative power of 
Congress, 

Mr. LANGER. Of course. 

Mr. EASTLAND. We hear much said 
about government by boards, bureaus, 
and commissions. At election time a 
great many men run for office, saying 
that they will curb Government boards 
and bureaus, and that they will see that 
the Congress of the United States pro- 
tects its legislative powers, I submit to 
the distinguished Senator from North 
Dakota that now is the time for the Con- 
gress of the United States to protect its 
legislative powers and to prevent the 
Federal Reserve Board from legislating 
and usurping the powers of the Con- 
gress. 

Mr. LANGER. Let me ask the Sena- 
tor a question. Is it not true that in 
the Senator’s State of Mississippi the 
banks which have closed have been small 
banks in outlying sections of the State? 

Mr. EASTLAND. That is true. 

Mr. LANGER. In my State there is 
one county which formerly had three 
banks. Today it has none. When the 
bank holiday came in my State, 561 
banks closed, involving a loss to the peo- 
ple of, roughly, $60,000,000. In the larg- 
est county in the State, the county of 
McKenzie, there is only one bank, and 
farmers must travel 50, 60, or 70 miles 
to do business with that bank unless they 
do business by mail. Under the system 
which it is proposed to establish, it is 
doubtful whether many of the banks in 
the counties in North Dakota could exist. 
Therefore, I appreciate very much what 
the distinguished Senator has said, be- 
cause he has hit the nail squarely on 
the head. 
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Mr. EASTLAND. If this amendment 
is not adopted, many small banks in the 
State of Mississippi will be forced to 
close. I was talking with a banker the 
other day. I saw his figures. Most of 
the bank’s operating income is derived 
through exchange, This is a very im- 
portant matter. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from North Dakota yield for 
a question? 

Mr. EASTLAND. Will the Senator 
please let me finish what I was saying? 

Mr, FERGUSON. I wish to ask the 
Senator from Mississippi a question. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Will the Senator 
please allow me to finish? 

The argument is made that we should 
permit the Senate Committee on Banking 
and Currency to conclude its hearings, 
and then the Senate should discuss the 
whole question. I submit, Mr. President, 
that this amendment should be adopted, 
and then legislation to authorize the ob- 
jectives which the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem seeks should be submitted to the 
Congress for determination by the Con- 
gress, instead of having the question de- 
termined by an assumption of legislative 
authority by the Federal Reserve System, 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from North Dakota yield so 
that I may ask the Senator from Missis- 
sippi a question? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. For how long a pe- 
riod have banks in Mississippi been col- 
lecting this exchange? : 

Mr. EASTLAND. For 50 years. 

Mr. FERGUSON. If that be true, the 
cause of the closing of banks in the Sen- 
ator’s State could not have been the ac- 
tion of the Federal Reserve Board, could 
it? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I think so, on the 
basis of the figures from our banking 
department which I have seen. The in- 
terpretation placed on regulation Q by 
the Federal Reserve Board will cause 
many small banks in my State to close. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I was not asking 
what it will cause. I wish to know 
whether it did cause the closing of banks. 

Mr. EASTLAND. No; it has not yet 
done so. 

-Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator permit me to answer that aues- 
tion? I think I can answer it to the 
satisfaction of the distinguished junior 
Senator from Michigan, 

Mr. FERGUSON. The Senator from 
Mississippi has answered it for his State. 

Mr. LANGER. The reason why so 
many of the banks closed was the action 
taken by the Federal Reserve Board in 
1920, when it suddenly called in millions 
of dollars’ worth of loans. Many of our 
farmers had obtained loans on cattle or 
other livestock or machinery. When 
the loans were called in, a farmer who 
had a horse worth $100 found that it 
could only be sold for $50; a farmer who 
had a cow which used to be worth $75 
found that it could only be sold for $20. 
The banks called in millions of dollars’ 
worth of loans, and so created the panic. 
If it had not been for the revenue de- 
rived from exchange, some of the banks 
would have had to close long before 
they did. 
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Mr, FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. HALL 
in the chair). Does the Senator from 
North Dakota yield to the Senator from 
Michigan? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The Senator re- 
ferred to the closing of banks in his 
State in 1920. I do not understand that 
this matter affected them. 

Mr. LANGER. They were in addition 
to the banks which closed in the 19307 8. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I am trying to get 
on record the cause of the closing of the 
banks in the 193078. 

Mr. LANGER. The cause is very sim- 
ple to state. The situation with the 
banks was that, even with the exchange, 
business was so slack, and they got so 
little of it that they could not pay their 
expenses and keep open. 

Mr.FERGUSON. Suppose the amend- 
ment is agreed to. Would it increase the 
revenue of the banks? 

Mr. LANGER. It would not increase 
the revenue, but revenue would continue 
to come in. The amendment, if adopt- 
ed, would permit the banks to continue to 
exist, because its adoption would permit 
some revenue to continue to come to the 
banks, instead of having millions of dol- 
lars of revenue taken away. 

Mr. FERGUSON. But does the Sena- 
tor insist that the cause of the failure of 
the banks listed in the exhibit was their 
inability to make the exchange? 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. Mr. President, I 
should like to answer that question, if 
the Senator will yield to me. 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. I wish to say that 
the ruling or interpretation of regula- 
tion Q, which is the subject of the dis- 
cussion, was made only last September. 
The law has been in force for 7 years, 
but the Federal Reserve Board not 
see fit to make that interpretation ôr rul- 
ing until September 1944. 

Mr.FERGUSON. But neither the rul- 
ing nor the law caused the closing of 
the banks. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. I am not so con- 
tending. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Let me inquire what 
it was that Congress sought to prevent 
in 1933? 

Mr. LANGER. Congress sought to 
prevent the closing of the banks. It did 
so by guaranteeing deposits and thus in- 
spiring confidence in the depositors in 
the banks. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I understand that. 
But by regulation Q, according to the in- 
terpretation of the Federal Reserve 
Board, Congress forbade the payment of 
interest on deposits. Prior to 1933, 
$246,000,000 had been paid in 5 years in 
the form of interest on bank deposits. 

Interest is defined by the courts as 
money which is paid for the use of 
money. The exchange is a service 
charge, for doing business, and that is 
defined by the courts. What possible 
construction could reasonably be placed 
on a service charge so as to justify its 
being regarded as interest? 
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Mr. LANGER, Simply by making an 
arbitrary order, the Federal Reserve 
Board is attempting to make service 
charges appear to be interest. 

Mr. EASTLAND. But what Congress 
prohibited was the payment of interest 
on demand deposits. Such payments 
had been made in the sum of $246,000;- 
000 for 5 years prior to 1933, whereas in 
connection with the pending measure 
only the payment of $8,000,000 is in issue. 
That is all that is presently involved. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK. The Senator was 
speaking of a situation which existed in 
North Dakota, which is very similar to 
the situation which existed in the Caro- 
linas, where the price of cotton dropped 
from 40 cents to 4 cents, and mules and 
other animals were unsalable. After the 
failure of the banks and during the bank- 
ing holiday, did the State of North Da- 
kota forbid the payment of interest on 
deposits in banks? 

Mr. LANGER. In North Dakota we did 
enact legislation to strengthen the finan- 
cial structure of the banks. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Iam glad to hear the 
Senator say that. The distinguished 
senior Senator from Michigan [Mr. VAN- 
DENBERG! referred likewise to what Con- 
gress has done to strengthen the banking 
situation. I agree with everything he 
said in that regard. But the regulation 
we have been discussing was put into ef- 
fect only last September, although the 
law was passed nearly 10 years ago. So 
I cannot understand the situation. I 
should like to have the Senator tell me 
whether he can understand how the reg- 
ulation would have anything in the 
world to do with strengthening the banks 
in the United States. : 

Mr. LANGER. It would not. It would 
only weaken many small banks. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The question wheth- 
er it has anything to do with strengthen- 
ing the banking laws is a matter for Con- 
gress to handle, not one to be handled by 
the Federal Reserve Board. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I entirely agree with 
the Senator’s statement. 

Mr. President, will the Senator again 
yield to me? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK. The Senator from 
Michigan had to leave the Chamber to 
return to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations. I should like to say, inasmuch 
as he mentioned Sotith Carolina, that we 
strengthened our banking laws mate- 
rially and we passed many laws to that 
end. As a matter of fact, the result of 
one of the laws is that certain cash de- 
positories in South Carolina cannot lend 
the money which is deposited with them, 
They depend entirely upon exchange 
charges to enable them to pay their clerk 
hire and their other expenses. It is only 
recently that the law has been amended 
so as to permit a portion of the money to 
be loaned. So I am advised that 43 of 
those banks will immediately have to 
close for lack of revenue if the exchange 
charge is not permitted, 
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I thank the Senator from North Da- 
kota for yielding to me. 

Mr, BUSHFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? I should like 
to make just one contribution. 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. The Superintend- 
ent of Banks of the State of South 
Dakota told me yesterday that, at least 
according to his estimate, 25 banks in our 
State would be in jeopardy if this meas- 
ure were not passed. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr, LANGER. I yield with pleasure 
to the distinguished senior Senator from 
Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR, Question was asked 
whether the banking system would be 
strengthened. If the Senator will per- 
mit me to do so, I will read a letter dated 
December 29, 1943. I ask Senators 
please to note the date. The letter was 
written to the correspondents of the 
National Bank of Commerce, at Mem- 
phis, Tenn. It reads as follows: 

To Our Correspondents: 

The Federal Reserve Board has recently 
ruled that the absorption of exchange charges 
in the collection of nonpar items is a viola- 
tion of section 19 of the Federal Reserve Act 
and of the Board’s regulation Q as it refers 
to the payment of interest on demand 
deposits. 


It will be recalled that the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. VanpEenBERG] stated that the pay- 
ment of interest on demand deposits 
would ruin the banking system. Today 
we find that after the Federal Reserve 
Board has permitted this custom to ex- 
ist under the law, as the Board under- 
stood it, for at least 9 years, now, 9 or 
10 years later, it changes its course of 
action in reference to that part of the 
law or its interpretation of it. 

I continue to read from the letter of 
the National Bank of Commerce: 


The office of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency has recently directed that action be 
taken by us in compliance with the above 
ruling, and in a letter dated November 20, 
stated, “if we cannot secure action in Mem- 
phisand * * and a few other cities, 
I suppose the only alternative is to promptly 
send examiners to investigate and report and 
cite for violation banks that are absorbing 
exchange amounting to an indirect payment 
of interest on demand deposits. 


In other words, Mr. President, the 
Federal Reserve Board not only is mak- 
ing an amendment of the law but it is 
threatening the banks with dire conse- 
quences unless its amendment is com- 
plied with, 

The letter continues as follows: 


It is our information that the matter is 
under discussion by various authorities in 
Washington before a congressional com- 
mittee and a difference of views has been 
presented. We should like very much to 
be allowed to await final determination; 
however, in view of the position of the Comp- 
troller's office, it has been necessary to advise 
him that we would comply with his direc- 
tions. Therefore, effective on and after 
January 15, 1944, we shall be required to 
charge back such out-of-pocket collection 
costs as are incurred in the clearance of 
items not collectible at par through the 
Federal Reserve System. 

We feel certain in view of the foregoing 
that you will appreciate our present position 
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and that we may be allowed to serve you in 
the future as we have in the past. 

We are enclosing herewith schedule show- 
ing present costs for collection of out of 
town items for correspondent banks, which 
is self-explanatory. 

Yours very truly, 
NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE. 


That is one of the large banks of Mem- 
phis. It is perfectly evident from the 
letter that that bank, and many thou- 
sands of other banks of a similar kind, 
are not complaining of exchange charges. 
This idea, which was put forth after 9 
years of experience cf the Federal Re- 
serve bank, arose in Washington, in New 
York, and in other cities, among the 
large banks which wanted to crush the 
small ones. It is not the desire of the 
large banks in the various States to en- 
force the rule of the Federal Reserve 
Board. The rule was issued by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, and it should not be 
complied with. The Federal Reserve 
Board has great power over banks, and 
many banks, as is clearly indicated by 
the letter which I have read, are afraid 
not to follow the Federal Reserve Board. 
As already shown by its acts, for 9 
years the Federal Reserve Board did 
not believe it was the law; but at the 
last moment, when pressure was put upon 
it, and Congress did not give it relief, 
the Federal Reserve Board seems to have 
taken upon itself the duties of Congress 
in issuing this rule. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Rrconp at 
this point, as a part of my remarks, an- 
other letter of the same character as 
that which was circulated by the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce. 

There being no objection, the letter was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 


follows: 
, TENN., June 8, 1944, 
To Our Correspondents: 

Under date of December 29, 1943, we ad- 
vised you that the Office of the Comptroller 
of the Currency directed that action be taken 
in Memphis in compliance with the Federal 
Reserve Board’s interpretation of regula- 
tion Q. 

At the same time we were advised that 
immediate steps were being taken to enforce 
the ruling alike in all national banks and 
State banks which are members of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System. 

Up to this time, uniform action has not 
been taken, and a difference of opinion has 
arisen as to what constitutes a violation of 
the law in this respect. Therefore, we have 
decided to rescind, as of June 15, 1944, our 
letter of December 29, 1943, with reference 
to the discontinuance of absorption of any 
out-of-pocket cost in the collection of your 
items. 

Yours very truly, 
NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE. 


Mr. McKELLAR subsequently said: 
Mr. President, earlier in the day I made 
a statement, and asked unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD cer- 
tain letters from banks. I now hold in 
my hand three other letters bearing upon 
the same subject. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the letters printed in the 
Recorp immediately following the last 
letter which was ordered to be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: ; 
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DECEMBER 6, 1943. 
To Our Correspondents: 

A recent ruling by the Federal Reserve 
Board states that the absorption of exchange 
charges by any bank constitutes a payment 
of interest, and is a violation of both section 
19 of the Federal Reserve Act and the Federal 
Reserve Board’s regulation Q. In view of 
this ruling, it will be necessary on and after 
December 15, 1943, for us to charge back ex- 
change on all items not collectible through 
the Federal Reserve System. 

It is our understanding that other banks in 
St. Louis and other cities have reached the 
same conciusion and have taken similar 
action. 

THE NATIONAL STOCK YARDS NATIONAL 
BANK or NATIONAL CITY. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
COMPTROLLER OF THE CURRENCY, 
Washington, November 24, 1943. 
Mr. W. T. BLAND, 
Chairman of the Board, 
First National Bank, Orlando, Fla. 

Dear Mn. BLanD: You are no doubt familiar 
with the recent ruling of the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve System with 
respect to the absorption of exchange, and 
with the action taken by the banks of Chi- 
cago, St. Louis, New Orleans, Houston, Dallas, 
Milwaukee, Omaha, Lincoln, and other cities 
with respect to such absorption. 

We shall, of course, expect national banks 
to comply with the general principle set forth 
in the ruling, looking toward the elimination 
of any abuses through competitive over- 
reaching which may have developed in the 
payment of interest through absorption of 
exchange. We welcome such voluntary ac- 
tion as that already taken in the cities named 
above upon the initiative of bankers them- 
selves. In the absence of such action, the 
much slower procedure of individual exami- 
nation and enforcement will be necessary. 

We believe the bankers in Orlando will be 
glad to get together for a discussion of this 
subject with the idea of instituting voluntary 
action similar to that taken elsewhere. Be- 
cause it would be an aid to us in enforce- 
ment and because we believe it would have 
a good effect in other centers and be a salu- 
tary influence in Orlando, I am writing to 
ask your cooperation in bringing the bankers 
of your city together for a discussion. Your 
willingness to do so will be very much appre- 
ciated and we shall be eager to have word 
of any action taken by the bankers there. 

Very truly yours, 
C. B. UPHAM, 
Deputy Comptroller of the Currency. 


I hereby certify that the above is a true 
and correct copy of a letter dated November 
24, 1943, signed by C. B. Upham, Deputy 
Comptroller of the Currency. 

ROZELLE WHITEHEAD, 
Notary Public, State of Florida at Large. 
My commission expires October 20, 1946. 
Tue First NATIONAL BANK OF LINCOLN, 
LINCOLN, NEBR., November 15, 1943. 
To Our Correspondents: 

The Federal Reserve Board has recently 
ruled that the absorption of exchange or 
collection charges is a violation of its regu- 
lation Q under the Banking Act of 1935 
which prohibits the payment of interest on 
demand deposits. 

We are, therefore, no longer permitted to 
absorb such charges. Effective December 1, 
to conform to this ruling, it will be necessary 
for us to charge your account with the actual 
exchange cost incurred by us in the collection 
of items received from you. 

To assist you in the recovery of such ex- 
change charges from your depositors, we will 
furnish your bank with a description of such 
cost items and the amount of the charge. 

You know it is our desire to be of every 
service to you in the future, and that we ap- 
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preciate our fine relationship during the past 
many years. 
THE First NATIONAL BANK OF LINCOLN, 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, as I 
look at the situation, this is an effort on 
the part of the big banks of the country 
to crush the little banks. When I say 
“the big banks,” I mean the really big 
ones. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The Senator means 
banks in New York, Chicago, and in other 
large cities. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes. They want to 
control the banking system. They do not 
want the small banks throughout the 
country to do business. They want to do 
that business themselves. By endeavor- 
ing to defeat the proposal of the Senator 
from South Carolina they are endeavor- 
ing to control the banking business of 
the country. The banks of the country 
have been in a marvelous condition for 
the past 10 years, and during all those 
years, until the past few months, the plan 
was followed of allowing the large banks 
to absorb the expense of collecting the 
checks of the smaller banks. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, is it 
not a fact that the banks of Nashville 
and Memphis are willing to absorb those 
charges? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Les; it is a fact. 
Some of the banks there are large ones. 
I believe one or two banks there have 
deposits of $100,000,000, or more. In 
Nashville the banks are not averse to 
absorbing the expense. 

Mr. EASTLAND. They want to do it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. They want to do it. 

Mr. EASTLAND, And they are finan- 
cially able to do it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. They are finan- 
cially able to do it, and they want to help 
the small banks, and help the people who 
are doing business with the small banks. 
But they are being forced to do some- 
thing else. They have been absolutely 
frightened into it, as shown by the letter 
which I have read. A threatening letter 
of the Federal Reserve Board has forced 
them to take an opposite course of action 
to that which they would choose to take. 

I think it is the duty of the Senate to 
adopt this amendment and I hope that 
all Senators will vote for it. I am not 
willing to surrender my duty as a legisla- 
tor to the Federal Reserve Board, highly 
as I may respect it. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from North Dakota yield? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. As an indication of 
what is meant, I have before me a list 
of typical banks in the State of Missis- 
sippi. The list comprises what may be 
designated as exhibits, showing net op- 
erating earnings for 11 months of 1944, 
including exchange collected: 

Exhibit (a): Net operating earnings 
for the first 11 months of 1944, $15,647.- 
27, including exchange collected of $15,- 
141.97. 

Exhibit (b): Net operating earnings 
for the first 11 months of 1944, $33,- 
331.70, including exchange collected of 
$31,000. 

Who can say that those banks can re- 
main in business and serve their com- 
munities unless this amendment is 
adopted? 
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Exhibit (c): Net operating earnings 
for the first 11 months of 1944, $5,980.94, 
including exchange collected of $5,267.84. 

It is safe to say that if this amend- 
ment is not adopted between 20 and 40 
small banks in the State of Mississippi 
will be forced to close their doors within 
the next few weeks, all because of the 
predatory Federal Reserve System, which 
is attempting to take over the legislative 
responsibilities of the Congress. It is 
strange to see Members of this body who 
denounce government by bureau, and 
yet will not do anything to force the Fed- 
eral Reserve System to come to Con- 
gress and allow Congress to decide with 
regard to the matter of the absorption 
of exchange. 

Mr. President, I ask that the list of 22 
banks in the State of Mississippi be 
printed in the Recorp at this point as a 
part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


Net operat- 


Including 

Ee rvk ings, exchange 

months) collected 
$15, 647. 27 $15, 141, €7 
33, 331. 70 31, 000. 00 
5, 980, £4 5, 367. 84 
53, 072. 58 32, 711. 74 
2, 000. 00 10, 812. 66 
14, 000, 00 12, 300. 00 
22, 000. 00 12, 150. 00 
2, 162. 06 1, 932. 94 
1, 485. 47 12, 657. 11 
1, 456, 72 2, 020, 92 
25, 416, $3 11, 221, 55 
9, 891. 77 5, 084, 25 
10, 606, 17 5, 638, 17 
13, 161. 28 10, 082. 29 
9, 190. 46 10, 758. 97 
17, 326. 31 13. 225. 51 
49, 465. 57 9, 391. 78 
20, 009, 15 13, 833, 43 
5D, 543. 18 35, 080. 00 
22, 773. 01 32, 431. 43 
23. 373. 29 13, 958, 47 
9, 549, 77 9, 471, 38 


Mr.LANGER. Mr. President, I should 
like to see the list of banks which the 
Senator from Mississippi has asked to 
have printed in the Recorp. Does the 
Senator object to reading the list into 
the RECORD? 

Mr. EASTLAND. No; I have no ob- 
jection. 

Continuing with the list, exhibit (d) 
shows net operating earnings of $53,- 
072.58 for the first 11 months of 1944, 
including exchange collected of $32,- 
711.74. 

Mr. LANGER. That is about 60 per- 
cent. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Yes. 

Exhibit (f): Net operating earnings 
for the first 11 months of 1944, $14,000, 
including exchange collected of $12,360. 

Mr. LANGER. That is more than 80 
percent. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Yes. Mr. President, 
it is my judgment that these figures are 
typical of small banks in North Dakota, 
South Dakota, and other Western States, 
as well as banks in Southern States. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. Who collected the ex- 
change to which the Senator from Mis- 
Sissippi has referred? 
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Mr. EASTLAND. The information 
came from the banking department of 
the State of Mississippi, and was given 
to me by the State comptroller of banks 
of the State of Mississippi. 

Mr. AIKEN. Who collected the ex- 
change? 

Mr. EASTLAND. The small banks. 

Mr. AIKEN. For what year? 

Mr. EASTLAND. For the first 11 
months of 1944. 

The next is exhibit (h). Net operat- 
ing earnings for the first 11 months of 
1944, $2,162.06, including exchange col- 
lected of $1,932.94. 

Exhibit (i): Net operating earnings for 
the first 11 months of 1944, $1,485.47, in- 
cluding exchange collected, $12,657.11. 

Exhibit (j) : Net operating earnings for 
the first 11 months of 1944, $1,456.72, in- 
cluding exchange collected of $2,020.92. 

Exhibit (k): Net operating earnings 
for the same period, $25,416.93, including 
exchange collected of $11,221.55. 

Mr. LANGER. As the Senator pro- 
ceeds, will he give the percentage as be- 
tween the net operating earnings and 
the exchange collected? 

Mr. EASTLAND. With reference to 
the last item which I read, the exchange 
collected would represent approximately 
45 percent of the net operating earnings. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, under 
what law is the Federal Reserve Board 
proceeding? This is all new to me. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Under the law of the 
land. The Federal Reserve Board has 
placed an arbitrary construction on an 
act of the Congress which forbids a large 
bank from absorbing exchange collections 
on behalf of ore of the small banks, its 
client. If the large banks can pass that 
burden back to the small bank it will 
cause them to close. The figures show 
about 25 percent of the small banks in 
the United States will have to close unless 
the Congress corrects the situation. 

Mr. AIKEN. Would the amendment 
of the Senator from South Carolina cor- 
rect it? 

Mr. EASTLAND. That is its object. 

Mr. LANGER. It is designed to save 
the small banks. 

Mr. EASTLAI:D. It is solely a question 
of whether we want small banks in this 
country and whether 2,500 communities 
shall be deprived of banking services be- 
cause of the arbitrary, predatory ruling 
of the Federal Reserve Board. 

Mr. AIKEN. Does a liability arise 
from the small bank to the large bank? 

Mr. EASTLAND. The large bank is 
absorbing it willingly now; they want to 
absorb it; but the Federal Reserve Board 
says “No;” they cannot do that. 

Mr. AIKEN. Does the customer pay 
in any case? 

Mr. EASTLAND. The customer pays. 

Mr. LANGER. He pays 10 cents a 
check. 

1 EASTLAND. Here is exhibit 
0) — 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, may I 
suggest to the Senators holding their 
conference that they raise their voices 
so that other Senators may have the 
benefit of the discussion? 

Mr. EASTLAND. Exhibit (1) is an- 
other typical Mississippi bank with net 
operating earnings for 11 months in 1944 
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of $9,891.77, of which $5,084,25 repre- 
sented exchange collected. 

Another typical bank had earnings for 
the same 11 months in 1944 of $10,606.17, 
of which $5,638.17 came from exchange 
collected, so that more than 50 percent of 
the earnings came from that source. 

Exhibit (n) is the name of a bank with 
earnings of $13,161.28 of which $10,082.29 
came from exchange collected. 

Exhibit (d): Net earnings $17,326.31, 
of which $13,225.51 was income from 
exchange collected, or about 75 percent. 
That bank is worth something to that 
community, and the people living there 
are entitled to banking services even 
though it is a small, poor community. 

Another typical Mississippi bank had 
operating earnings of $49,465.57, of which 
only $9,391.78 came from exchange col- 
lected. 

Another had operating income of $20,- 
009.15 of which $13,833.43 was from ex- 
change collected. 

Here is a bank with an operating in- 
come of $50,543.18, of which $35,080, or 
approximately 75 percent, was income 
from exchange collected. 

Another typical Mississippi bank had 
an operating income for 11 months of 
1944 of $23,373.29, of which $13,958.47 
was from exchange collections, repre- 
senting, I estimate, from 55 to 60 percent. 

Here is another illustration: In this 
case the bank for the first 11 months of 
this year, 1944, had earnings of $9,549.77, 
of which $9,471.38 was from exchange 
collected. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will permit me to ask him a 
question; suppose in a county in Mis- 
sissippi there is a large bank which is 
close to four or five counties and the 
small banks in those counties have to 
close; that would mean, would it not, 
that the large bank would get the busi- 
ness and the farmers and laboring men 
would have to go to the large bank in 
order to transact their banking busi- 
ness? 

Mr. EASTLAND. That statement is 
correct. With but one exception that I 
know of. every bank in the State of Mis- 
sissippi favors the adoption of this 
amendment; and I submit if the large 
banks in the South and West are willing 
to absorb exchange collections, if every- 
body is agreed on that, why should we 
refuse them that privilege, and why 
should we deprive several thousand small 
communities of banking services? It is 
unjust to do so, and represents another 
predatory attempt by high finance to 
gain control of the small banks of the 
United States and to drive them into the 
Federal Reserve System. 

Mr. LANGER. And is it not also true, 


may I not ask the Senator, that it would 


mean that the farmers and laborers 
would have to drive 30 or 40 or 50 or 60 
miles to do business with some large 
bank in Mississippi? 

Mr. EASTLAND. That is correct. 

Mr. LANGER. Instead of going to a 
bank 3 or 4 miles away and borrowing & 
hundred dollars or so if the farmer need- 
ed it, he would have to go 50 or 60 miles 
away to do that. 
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Mr, EASTLAND. And the expense of 
his trip would be more than the interest 
on a small loan, 

Mr. LANGER. And much more than 
the small amount of exchange charged. 
Mr. BUSHFIELD. Mr. President 

Mr. LANGER. I yield to the Senator 
from South Dakota. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. Mr. President, in 
my humble opinion, there is much mis- 
conception on the part of Senators 
about the pending proposition. As the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR] 
said a few moments ago, we are not try- 
ing to change the law, but there has been 
a sudden, arbitrary interpretation or 
regulation of the Federal Reserve Board. 
If we clear away all the smoke about this 
proposal, we will find that back of this 
interpretation—the ruling of the Federal 
Reserve Board—is the desire on their 
part to secure absolute control of the 
State banking systems of the country. 

In this connection and along with 
what has been said heretofore, I desire to 
call the attention of the Senate to what 
Mr. Crowley had to say about this same 
proposition. Leo T. Crowley is one of 
our distinguished citizens. He is Chair- 
man of the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation, one of the better Govern- 
ment agencies, Mr. Crowley has a dis- 
tinguished experience in the past in Gov- 
ernment service. He said in testifying 
before the Committee on and 
Currency on House bill 3956, which is the 
same as the pending proposal: 
: You skate around all you want; but, when 

you get right back, there are a few funda- 
mental things involved. First, I think the 
ruling indirectly forces par clearance on the 
banking system of this country, and I have 
always been a strong believer, that in legis- 
lative matters, you should meet a thing di- 
rectly—not placing some fine Italian writing 
in a law and then interpreting it in a way 
that you feel your theories can best be served. 
And Congress certainly in the past has indi- 
cated, without question, that it is not in 
favor of enforcing par clearance, and the Su- 
preme Court has indicated, as I understand 
it, that the Federal Reserve Board did not 
have the authority to do so. 


Then Mr. Crowley goes on to say fur- 
ther: 


I think the net result of the Federal 
Board's ruling is this: First, it forces par 
clearance; secondly, it very definitely affects 
the earnings of a lot of little banks. The 
next step, in my judgment, is that you break 
your little banker; you eliminate him from 
your banking picture, and the advocates of 
branch banking immediately will come along 
and say, “Now, this little community is in 
need of a bank and cannot support an inde- 
pendent bank, so that we have to have a 
branch bank to serve that community.” 

Now, I do not think this ruling relates to 
just the matter of exchange in these little 
banks; I think a very fundamental issue is 
involved, and I think this committee ought 
to take plenty of time to understand all of 
the elements that may be involved, because 
I think that, as you go along, you will find 
that there are fundamental differences in 
principle between the Federal Reserve and 
the Federal Deposit Insurance. 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. In just a moment, 
then I shall be glad to yield. 

Mr. President, the distinguished Sen- 
ator from North Dakota has referred to 
what the Federal Reserve crowd did to 
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the banks of the Middle West in 1920; 
and we have not forgotten that. They 
practically broke the banks of that sec- 
tion by the unprecedented and unintelli- 
gent, in my opinion, ruling which re- 
quired the banks to liquidate in 30 days. 
That brought on the crash of 1920, and 
we do not want the Federal Reserve 
Board to get control of all the banking 
facilities of this country. 

Mr. LANGER. May I not say to the 
Senator they not only broke the banks, 
but they broke the farmers doing busi- 
ness with the small banks? 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. Yes; the banks are 
built on the farming populations of those 
States. 

I yield to the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The argument has 
been made on the floor of the Senate by 
the opponents of the bill that we must 
defeat the bill in order to have sound 
banking in the United States. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. That question is 
not an issue at all. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Is it not a fact that 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion insures the deposits of this coun- 


try? 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. EASTLAND. And does not that 
Government agency favor the passage 
of the bill? 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. 
strongly. 

Mr. MAYBANK. The Senator from 
Mississippi asked the question I was 
about to ask, except that I would have 
added that Mr. Crowley would be far 
more interested in small banks than in 
large banks, would he not? - 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Not because of his 
personal advantage, but that is his busi- 
ness. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. The Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation is particu- 
larly for the small banks because its pro- 
tection is limited to deposits of $5,000. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Let me ask the dis- 
tinguished Senator from North Dakota 
if it was not testified in the hearings that 
back in 1920 or, at least, some time ago, 
the Federal Reserve sent the checks from 
the smaller banks through express for 
collection, and, of course, they would ac- 
cumulate so many checks that it would 
be embarrassing for the little banks in 
the morning to meet those checks, and 
they had to go to the Supreme Court and 
stop that. I am wondering if that hap- 
pened in the West; it was almost a trag- 
edy in the South. 

Mr. LANGER. Yes; I read about that 
a few moments ago. The Senator was 
out of the Chamber at the time, I think. 
I referred to the decision of the Supreme 
Court. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Was that done gener- 
ally in North Dakota? 

Mr. LANGER. It was done all over 
the country. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. Ithank the Senator 
from North Dakota for yielding. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I desire 
to put into the Recor the following tele- 
gram, dated March 20: 


This bank is in favor the Maybank Senate 
bill 1647 and we should like to have you use 


It does, and very 
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your power and influence in the passage of 
same. 


That is signed by the Bank of Killdeer, 
a small town in the western part of the 
State. 

I have here a telegram from one of the 
outstanding small bankers of North Da- 
kota, John Ottis, of Kindred, Cass 
County, the largest county in the State: 


Will appreciate your support of the May- 
bank bill. Believe it to be to best interest of 
small country banks, 


I have here a telegram from the Farm- 
ers State Bank of Lisbon, N. Dak., the 
county seat of Ransom County: 


We urge your support of Maybank bill. We 
believe exchange charges vital to existence of 
small banks and that defeat of Maybank bill 
would be entering wedge for eliminating of 
exchange. 


I have here a letter from one of the 
leading bankers of the State: 


Do not think there is any question at all 
but those in favor of the Maypank bill are 
thinking of more control. * * 

We believe our dual system of banking is a 
necessity to the economy of the United 
States. 

We think exchange is a legitimate charge, 
and we know that without these earnings, 
small banks like ourselves would have a 
hard time making ends meet. 


Here is another letter: 


Dear SENATOR: Your letter received in re- 
gard to this Maybank bill, and after reading 
the viewpoint of Mr. Crowley, head of the 
F. D. I. C., which you no doubt have read, I 
cannot see any objection to the passing of 
that bill. Surely he must have as good a 
viewpoint of the whole banking system as 
anyone, and as I cannot see where there 
would be any evil to the passing of this bill, 
then surely you should be on pretty safe 
ground in following his advice. 

Of course, I am personally interested, be- 
cause if this bill is not passed it would ap- 
pear that the small bank will lose its ex- 
change. But just remember that the bank- 
ing business is still a profit-and-ioss busi- 
ness, and has to be operated the hard way, 
so that if your profits aren’t enough to take 
care of the expense and losses, there isn’t 
any Santa Claus that is going to make up the 
deficit. 

Those small exchange charges which the 
country bank is getting, if eliminated, when 
you get right down to it, will be just that 
much profit which the small bank would be 
losing and transferred on the profit account 
of the bigger banks and business concerns. 
Take, for instance, our local situation when, 
before the highways were built and the closed 
cars came on the market, local merchants are 
now losing a big percentage of the business 
they had back in those days to the chain 
stores located in Minot, 45 miles away, and 
you know yourself that all this extra business 
to get out of a community in which they pay 
no taxes, at a cost of 10 cents per $100 check 
drawn on the local bank, is a good deal for 
them. 

Furthermore, we have already had the ex- 
perience of being requested to par checks 
for certain customers, and have done so, and 
found out later that the big bank in Minot 
charged back the exchange anyway, and put 
that in their own pocket, so I figure one of 
the big things back of the exchange elimi- 
nation is to make it possible for the big bank 
to add that much more onto their float 
charges and thereby pocket the exchange the 
country bank is getting, for their own bene- 
fit, instead of it going to the country bank. 
In other words, a bigger outfit is going to 
get this exchange in another way, instead of 
a little bank. You know too well that the 
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more independent owner-operator business 
people that you can have in our country, 
that we are going to be that much better ott 
than to have chain outfits doing the business 
instead of the little fellows, and anything 
that will tend toward taking this exchange 
from a little bank is another step toward 
having more and more chain and fewer and 
fewer owner-operator businesses, 

Looking at it from all the other arguments 
against the bill, surely if anyone would see 
a danger to the banking system, Mr. Crowley 
ought to be able to see it in a position which 
he holds. 


I have before me another letter. This 
is from one of the best bankers of the 
State of North Dakota. I telegraphed 
him as to whether I might use his name, 
and I have his telegram giving me per- 
mission. He says: 


Dran SENATOR: Thank you, Senator, for 
being good enough to request my views on 
the Maybank Senate bill No, 1642. Quite 
considerable quantities of various opinions— 
pro and con—on this discussion have 
reached us. The National Association of 
Credit Men oppose its passage with their 
No. 1 opposition, fearing adverse par effects, 
while others against the measure assure us 
that nonpar banks can still charge the usual 
exchange. 

We feel quite certain that the Credit Men 
in that the defeat of the bill will be of ad- 
vantage to them in the completion of the 
“job” which they slipped over with the par 
clause in the Federal Reserve Act. 


Digressing, I might say that that is 
exactly what has been said by some of 
the distinguished Senators on this floor. 
Mr. Munn continues: 


We will take with doubts their assurance 
that they never have and never will oppose 
service charges. The teller's window at the 
bank upon which it is drawn is in reality 
the only place where a check is actually 
worth 100 cents to the dollar. Various free 
services en route may and do make the 
public believe otherwise. 

The Federal Reserve par system was in- 
stalled at a time when the needy borrow- 
ers were bearing nearly the entire burden 
of the banks’ earnings. The greedy con- 
vinced the majority that the rediscount fa- 
cilities enabling the banks to reach new 
heights on their loaning capacity would 
amply repay them for performing this free 
service of paying local deposits at any re- 
mote spot in the country. Please note that 
the Federal Reserve haven in times of stress 
did not hold the first inducement, 

You ask for personal experiences. Shortly 
after the Federal Reserve was inaugurated 
the writer was urged to join. The officer, 
avoiding my questions as to loss of revenue 
in such a move on our part, had me ushered 
to the Federal examiner. The latter’s an- 
swer was “You could make up the decreased 
earnings and then some by rediscounting 
freely with the Federal Reserve.” He was 
glancing at our card statement. “The Fed- 
eral Reserve would rediscount for you at 4 
percent. You could loan out $200,000 addi- 
tional at 8 percent that would net you $8,000 
additional revenue, greatly compensate for 
the loss of earnings by joining.” That extra 
$8,000 looked very attractive except that I 
did not know where to find the $200,000 of 
additional paper which would be paid at the 
90-day maturity. I have thought of that 
incident many times since and very often 
about the time our deposits in the depths of 
the depression shrank 90 percent to $27,500. 
The peak of that slump we attribute to the 
fact that we were on the par list previously 
and had with the shrinkage commenced serv- 
ini That simply added fuel to the 
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Right now people are making money. 
They don't object to reasonable service fees, 
When customers have to count the pennies, 
they will again first economize on those 
service charges. We had to go off the par 
list then and eliminate service charges. The 
depositors came back. They did not have 
much money but their accounts were on a 
profitable basis every time they mailed a 
check to a mail-order house, who we presume 
had enough profit to accept a check payable 
here for the goods that they were selling, or 
if not, required that exchange be added. 

Correspondent banks are going to differ- 
entiate between profitable and unprofitable 
from banks the same as business generally 
among customers. The Federal Reserve fur- 
nishes free safekeeping, free transfer of 
funds, etc. Why not pass regulations declar- 
ing that those services are paying interest 
against the law? Or shall we by law and 
regulations drive all banks into a single 
system? 

As you know, all the banks to the north 
of us are Canadian branch banks. During 
the time that I have been here, the branch 
closed its doors, not because they had poor 
loans. They were all good. But the poor 
loans were made at the head office. That 
community had taken stock in an amount 
exceeding all the loans which they held at 
closing. When banks in North Dakota failed 
universally, the community was owing the 
banks more than the banks were owing the 
community. We simply had been trying out 
“the owing to ourselves“ idea, confined to 
local trade territories here in North Dakota. 

Unit banking makes for the development 
of local communities and that benefits the 
whole country. The Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation brings a Nation-wide view- 
point into the entire banking set-up. As for 
ourselves, we would commend Mr. Crowley 
for the position that he has taken on the 
Maybank bill. 

Yours very sincerely, 
W. T. Munn, President. 


I have also received the following let- 
ter from the Florida Bankers Association 
of Leesburg, Fla.: 


FLORIDA BANKERS ASSOCIATION, 
Leesburg, Fla., April 25, 1944, 
Mz Dear Senator: Enclosed for your con- 
sideration is copy of a resolution which was 
adopted at the fifty-first annual convention 
of the Florida Bankers Association held in 
Jacksonville April 11-12, 1944, by a majority 
vote of delegates of member banks of the 
association, asking your support of the May- 
bank bill, known as S. 1642. 
Yours very truly, 
J. CARLISLE ROGERS, 
Secretary. 


Likewise, Mr. President, I have here 
scores of other letters from the State of 
North Dakota, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I be allowed to put these letters 
in the Record without attaching the sig- 
natures. They are from small banks in 
every section of the State of North Da- 
kota. They are practically unanimous in 
support of the Maybank bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Dear SENATOR LANGER: Your letter of March 
22, 1944, received, for which I thank you. 

From present experience, at the present 
time, our biggest item of earnings is ex- 


change. To lose it will cripple the little 
country banks. 


We are wholeheartedly in favor of any- 
thing you can do in regard to this bill. 


DECEMBER 13 


Thanking you very much for calling this 
matter to our attention. 


Hon, WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: Please permit me to bother 
you a little more on the above subject. 

There is no question but what the pressure 
exerted by the Federal Reserve through vari- 
ous agencies, the under-the-surface maneu- 
vering, and smoke screen have confused the 
issue so that many, including banks, cannot 
decide what is for the best interests of plain 
John Doe. 

It is quite evident that the immediate 
objective is the elimination of exchange by 
State legislative action, which will be en- 
couraged and expedited by defeat of the May- 
bank bill. The National Association of 
Credit Men, which is actively campaigning 
for outlawing exchange, argues that rather 
than charge mail-order houses, wholesale 
houses, etc., the small exchange fee for re- 
mitting for checks received by them from 
their customers, we should charge our own 
customers who give the checks. I fail to see 
their argument and do not believe we should 
take it from the small fry here for the benefit 
of the large corporations. Exchange is a 
vital part of the earnings of the small coun- 
try banks and its elimination would be a 
painful, and in many cases fatal, blow to 
such banks. 

Furthermore, down at the bottom of the 
whole affair it stacks up as a fight between 
the F. D. I. C., supporting the dual system 
of banking, and the Federal Reserve, which 
opposes it. I don't believe you are in sym- 
pathy with the ambition of the Federal Re- 
serve to force us into that system with conse- 
quent death of dual banking, and trust that 
further study of the situation will result in 
your support of the Maybank bill. If a copy 
is available please read Representative 
Brown’s letter of March 18 to the National 
Association of Credit Men, which states our 
side of the controversy very clearly, 


Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We urge your support of the Maybank bill. 
We believe that the passage of this bill is 
essential to the welfare of our banks. 

DEAR SENATOR LANGER: When your letter of 
March 22, which has reference to the May- 
bank bill, S. 1642, came in, I was absent on 
my vacation, which accounts for the delay in 
replying. 

We hope that you will give your support 
to the Maybank bill. It is our opinion that 
this is one way of heading off further control 
by the Federal Reserve bank, which would 
eventually lead to the elimination of the 
independent banks, It seems to us that we 
have too many Federal controls as it is. We 
note with considerable satisfaction that the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation is sup- 
porting this bill and certainly they have con- 
tributed more to the upbuilding of the inde- 
pendent bank than the Federal Reserve bank 
has or ever will. 

Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR: Since writing you March 21 
with reference to the Brown bill, we have had 
some time in studying both sides of the 
question, and we are now convinced that the 
bill should be passed. If we are to maintain 
a dual banking system, banks should have 
individual liberty in running their business 
in a way that best suits operations in their 
particular locality, without being tied down 
to some system that works best in some other 
place, 


1944 


We kindly ask you to work for the passage 
of the Brown bill. 


Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: We have given careful considera- 
tion to the issues involved in the controversy 
over regulation Q, and we are of the opinion 
that the interests of the banks of North 
Dakota are best served by the position taken 
by the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion. 

Exchange charges have long provided an 
important part of the income of the country 
banks of our State, and in the face of de- 
clining revenues from other sources their 
loss at this time would be a severe blow. As 
you know, a bank must have a reasonable 
income if it is to keep itself in a sound, 
solvent condition. We believe that regula- 
tion Q is a step toward the eventual abolition 
of exchange charges and possibly of the dual 
banking system. 

We, therefore, earnestly urge you to sup- 
port the Maybank bill. 


— 


Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR SENATOR: Received your letter and 
circular with regard to Maybank bill, S. 1642, 
and after reading them, and many others, 
giving due consideration to small communi- 
ties, entitled to enjoy the services of a bank, 
which would not be possible in many in- 
stances if exchange were eliminated. Conse- 
quently, I would appreciate it if you will vote 
for the passage of the bill. 

P. S.—You know, the more enterprises in 
a community the better the community; such 
holds true with the States as well as the 
Nation. But let one own all, and see what’s 
going to happen. I for one believe in living 
and letting live, which thought by so many 
of us is not entertained. 


Dear MR. LANGER: I urge your support of 
the Maybank bill, which permits the absorp- 
tion of exchange charges by correspondent 
banks. 

If there is any material profit made in the 
banking business, it is being made by the 
larger banks. Surely, if they want to absorb 
exchange charges they should be permitted 
to do so, 

If exchange charges are absorbed by cor- 
respondent banks, there will probably be less 
pressure by the retail merchants association 
and by mail-order houses on the various State 
legislatures to pass laws prohibiting exchange 
charges. 

The smaller banks must have the revenue 
obtained from exchange charges. If they are 
prohibited, then other service charges will 
have to be made to the depositors. For my 
part I would rather have the correspondent 
banks, the mail-order houses and the mer- 
chants pay these charges than to assess addi- 
tional charges against our depositors’ ac- 
counts. 

In the event you have not used up your 
quota of names for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
I would be pleased to have you place my name 
on the list, so that I may receive a copy. 

I was at the Nonpartisan State Convention 
in Bismarck last March and was especially 
pleased to have Beede get the endorsement 
for Representative, and well satisfied that the 
convention did a good job on the rest of the 
ticket, 

Senator WILLIAM LANGER, 
Washington, D. C.: 

After complete information we are in favor 
of the Maybank bill and urge you to support 
the bill. Believe this bill fayors the small 
country bank. 
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Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Bismarck, N. Dak. 

Dran SENATOR: The above bills are very 
much detrimental to the interest of banks, 
and we would like to see you support the 
minority report when they come up for 
action. 

In the past years, practically no new banks 
have been organized, and many have gone 
out of business because it does not pay to 
operate. Considering the heavy investment 
necessary to start a bank, and the resulting 
responsibility and liability, it seems that in- 
vestors can find ways to make more money 
and easier than to tie it up in a banking 
organization, and it is about time that banks 
be left alone. After all, a community with- 
out a bank is more or less a ghost town. 
Why put on more restrictions? We have 
enough now. 

Senator Wm. LANGER, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Urge support of Maybank bill, 
vital to country banks, 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran SENATOR: Just received your letter 
regarding the’ Maybank bill and I am glad to 
see you tell me I am wrong in suggesting 
opposition to this bill. It has been so con- 
fused, but now it seems that it's a good bill 
for the small banks. 

Thanks a lot and when you make Forman, 
I want to spend a little time with you, if 
your time will permit. 


Deem 


Dear Mr. LANGER: Your letter of April 13 
has been received and you are entirely at 
liberty to use our telegram in favor of the 
Maybank bill. 

We realize that the larger banks and corpo- 
rations have managed to stack the cards 
against us so that we are in the minority, 
but we still maintain that elimination of 
exchange, to which defeat of the Maybank 
bill will without question lead, will be a blow 
to small banks and will eliminate many of 
them. 

Thank you for your interest, 


Dran Mr, Lancer: Since sending you my 
telegram advising you that we were against 
the passage of the Maybank bill, S. 1642, we 
have made further study of the matter and 
it is very clear to us now that this bill should 
be passed and we are writing you this letter 
advising you of our reversed position since 
sending you our telegram. 

There has been so much confusion in this 
connection, that at first we thought that the 
passage should be opposed, but we now find 
that such is not the case and that the de- 
feat of this bill is a planned matter by the 
Federal Reserve bank and its friends and 
pressure is being brought wherever it is 
possible to do so. + 

I am sure that you have made a sufficient 
study of this bill to see why we have changed 
our position for the passage of this bill and 
trust as you ħave indicated in your letter that 
you will favor the passage of this bill. 


Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Bru: We independent bankers may 
be so darn independent that we refuse to 
follow the position of our own Independent 
Bankers Association. 

Shortly after the hearings before the House 
Banking Committee we sent out a general 
circular, and since then have sent a special 
circular to the bankers of your State. Of 
course, our little association is at consider- 
able disadvantage. The Federal Reserve 
System has been extremely active in opposi- 
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tion to the Maybank bill. They have a tre- 
mendously large personnel and their in- 
fluences are sufficient to prescribe the course 
of action to a number of State associations. 
We have had to operate pretty much alone 
and, of course, our association is not a very 
large organization. 

We may be licked on the Senate side, 
but I feel that our position is logical and 
that time may prove us correct. The coun- 
try bankers have been confused by the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, and I am not much 
surprised that many of them are advising 
Congress contrary to their own interests. 

Iam glad that the hearings won't be held 
for a few days. It will give us a little more 
time to get out another circular that we are 
preparing, and I believe that many bankers 
who have been confused on the issue are 
getting the matter cleared up in their minds. 

I want you to know that I appreciate very 
much your communications and the help 
that you have given me. 


Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. ` 

Dear BL: As per your wire of this date, 
we are enclosing a list of our members in 
North Dakota. I presume that many of 
these bankers felt that the Maybank bill 
would have about the same support as the 
Brown bill did in the House, therefore were 
not active with their letters. I rather think 
you will begin to hear from the smaller 
banks very shortly. 

It appears that in many States the big 
banks dominate the State associations, and 
they are using their influence in opposition 
to the Maybank bill. I am hoping that the 
hearing before the Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee may be delayed a bit so that 
the country bankers who respond rather slow- 
ly will have a chance to present their side of 
the argument. 

Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Brit: Thank you for your favor of the 
23d in which you enclosed a copy of a letter 
from the Farmers State Bank of Richardton. 
It seems to me from reading this letter that 
Mr. Geidt, the cashier, has confused himself 
on regulation Q and the Maybank-Brown bill. 
It is quite evident that he is opposed to regu- 
lation Q and in favor of the Maybank bill, 
although he states himself to the contrary in 
his first paragraph. 

The Maybank bill leaves the bank alone; 
regulation Q imposes a regulation. 

Many of the bankers are beginning to 
realize that the pressure that the Federal Re- 
serve banks have put upon them to oppose 
the Maybank bill is contrary to their own 
interests. I understand that John Graham, 
the superintendent of banks for your State, 
put out a circular that was probably written 
by the Federal Reserve. There have been 
quite a good many letters pro and con and 
some of our bankers like Mr. Geidt are some- 
what confused. 

As I understand it, the hearings on the 
Maybank bill probably won't start before the 
middle of April. This will give time for the 
clarification of opinions and I am quite sure 
that the banking fraternity will begin to 
oppose legislation through regulation. The 
power of the Federal Reserve is considerable 
and they have exerted themselves tfemen- 
dously in trying to formulate opposition to 
the Maybank bill. 

From the correspondence that flows across 
my desk it would appear that the proponents 
of regulation Q have shot their bolt and that 
from now on opposition to this regulation 
will continue to increase. 

I am very appreciative of your thoughtful- 
ness in keeping me thoroughly informed. 
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Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building: 

Re telegram am writing you air mail in 

support of the Maybank bill. 
SAUK CENTRE, MINN., 
March 15, 1944. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Brut: I am just in receipt of both 
your telegram and your letter and I am very 
glad, indeed, to have this opportunity to ex- 
press to you the views of our association on 
regulation Q and the corrective act in the 
Senate, the Maybank bill (S. 1642). 

I spent 2 weeks listening to the testimony 
that was presented to the House Banking 
Committee. I believe the House Committee 
was influenced in its decision by the over- 
all effects of regulation Q and not on the 
technical issue of whether or not the ab- 
sorption of exchange constitutes the pay- 
ment of interest. 

Regulation Q if continued will have a 
tendency to eventually eliminate exchange. 
Many of the small country banks will have 
difficulty in substituting a service charge 
that will compensate them for the loss of 
this form of revenue. As an indication that 
par clearance is involved I am quoting from 
a letter of Congressmen Forp and CRAWFORD 
under date of March 7. which was sent to all 
the banks of the country: “In our country 
almost all business is done by checks. These 
checks should be worth 100 cents on the 
dollar. Par clearance makes this possible.” 

If the nonpar banks lose the revenue from 
exchange many will probably join the Fed- 
eral Reserve System as the Fedcral Reserve 
banks of each district offer inducements that 
are not offered by the private correspondent 
bank. If a bank is a member of the Federal 
Reserve System it might be more advanta- 
geous to drop its State charter and take a na- 
tional charter. If this was quite generally 
done our dual system of banking would begin 
to disappear. 

At the present time the majority of banks 
are nonmember banks but they are the 
smaller banks and their assets probably con- 
stitute less than 20 percent of the total bank 
assets of the country. Of course, there are 
arguments why all banks should belong to 
the Federal Reserve System but when we 
review the mistakes of past matters by the 
Board of Governors we are wondering if it 
is advisable to have every bank in the coun- 
try a member of that system. As things now 
stand the preponderance of assets are al- 
ready in the Federal Reserve System so that 
the economy could probably be handled 
through them now as well as it could if all 
the little banks were brought into the fold. 

I have a feeling, Bitz, that we are definitely 
centralizing too much authority in official 
Washington, that banks are now regulated to 
an unreasonable extent, that if this regi- 
mentation is carried much further banks 
will find themselves in a strait jacket and 
their ability to serve the public will be greatly 
lessened. 

The Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System picked out a bad time for more 
regulation. You know that every class of 
business now has to put up with a great deal 
of regimentation. The banks are burdened 
with governmental duties to the point where 
they have a little time for their own affairs. 
To bring on a new regulation which upsets 
a prevailing custom seems to be illogical, 
There have been some abuses in the absorp- 
tion of exchange but the supervisory authori- 
ties already have sufficient powers to force a 
bank to discontinue any practice that con- 
stitutes bad banking. It seems to me that 
the Board of Governors are trying to legis- 
late through regulation, that if they are not 
stopped now that they will carry on further 
and eventually other types of service charges 
may come under their disfavor. Service 
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charges are essential to a bank today. The 
country bank cannot live off its note pouch 
and the returns from Government invest- 
ments are rather negligible. 

I am taking the liberty of enclosing a cir- 
cular put out a short time ago which contains 
my testimony before the House Banking 
Committee. 

During the hearing before the House Bank- 
ing Committee the opposition was rather 
negligible but now this opposition under the 
lead of the Federal Reserve banks of each 
district is becoming well organized and they 
are going to exert much pressure on the Sen- 
ate. It is my studied opinion that the May- 
bank bill constitutes good law and it should 
be passed. The House Banking Committee 
after a long study of the companion bill, the 
Brown bill, came to that conclusion and the 
House I understand passed it by about a 6 to 
1 vote. The question is controversial, so 
controversial in fact that the American 
Bankers Association . were noncommittal. 
Now I believe they will break their silence 
and probably appear in opposition to the 
Maybank bill, Of course, the A. B. A. repre- 
sents all the banks of the country but the 
influences of the big bankers are quite pro- 
nounced, Our association, as you know, is 
a grass-root organization, 

Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: Your letter of April 5 has 
been received, and I am very much pleased to 
hear from you about the above bill, which I 
hope will pass. 

With best personal regards, I am, 

Yours yery truly, 


P. 8.—Springlike here. 
start in fields, 


Farmers will soon 


BILL, 
Senator WILLIAM LANGER, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Strongly urge that you oppose Maybank 
bill, S. 1642. 


Senator WILLIAM LANGER, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran SENATOR: Your letters of March 22 
and 27, with enclosures, have been received. 
I appreciate and thank you for writing to me, 

This Maybank bill seems to have gotten 
to be quite an issue and we have received so 
much literature on both sides of the question, 
that it would be hard to recommend what to 
do. 

However, since wiring to you, the enclosed 
letter from the F. D. I. C. has been received, 
which seems to present more light on the 
subject than we had theretofore gotten, In 
view of this, it would seem that perhaps the 
Maybank bill should be passed, You are 
on the ground floor and acquainted with 
banking in North Dakota, and I am sure 
that you will make a proper decision. 

We hand you letters from the Independent 
Bankers, the North Dakota Bankers, and the 
Minnesota Bankers Associations, which take 
an attitude opposite to the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation. 

We have had no personal experience in 
this connection, excepting that we do re- 
ceive some items upon which we get ex- 
change that had been routed differently 
heretofore. 

Hoping you are fine, and with best regards, 
I am, 

Yours very truly, 


A lot of snow here. 

Dear SENATOR LANGER: We would like to 
operate this bank as we have in the past, and 
while we are much confused over the bills 
we are of the opinion that the Maybank bill 
will if passed allow us to continue as we have 
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in the past, and for that reason we will appre- 
ciate your support of this bill. 


Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: This will acknowledge re- 
ceipt of yours of the 16th in regard to the 
Maybank bill, known as S. 1642. 

We have heard arguments both for and 
against this bill, as well as the majority and 
minority report on Congressman PAUL 
Brown’s bill, known as H. R. 3956, which 
passed some time ago. 

We are very much in favor of having the 
Maybank bill passed in the United States 
Senate. We have a number of small banks 
in our State as well as other States, and 
should they be deprived of the exchange reve- 
nue there is no question in our mind that a 
good number of them will have to liquidate 
as the income from the exchange in many 
cases represents from one-half to two-thirds 
of the operating revenue. The banks in this 
State have charged exchange for over 30 years 
or more, and we cannot see any reason why 
that practice should be abolished at this 
time as Congress has never declared itself 
in favor of universal par clearings. On the 
contrary, in 1917 Congress expressly amended 
section 13 of the Federal Revenue Act so as 
to authorize member banks to charge ex- 
change on clearings which did not pass 
through the Federal Reserve banks. The 
Supreme Court of the United States in 1923 
in the case of the Farmers and Merchants 
Bank of Monroe, N. C. v. Federal Reserve Bank 
of Richmond, in which the court held that 
they had no right to enforce universal clear- 
ings on the banks in this country. We be- 
lieve that if par clearings should be made 
universal, it should not be made by admin- 
istrative regulations, but only by act of Con- 
gress, and the present legislation merely carry 
out this thought. 

We believe that the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation's view on this matter should 
be considered carefully, and we agree fully 
with them, We are enclosing a circular let- 
ter that we received from them dated March 
16, 1944, although they do not request any 
of the banks to support this legislation, we 
are sending it to you because we believe that 
will more clearly express the view of all inde- 
pendent banks, and especially smaller banks 
all over the Nation who receive a substantial 
amount of revenue from exchange charges. 

We will appreciate hearing from you, and 
we hope that you may see your way clear to 
support this Maybank bill when it will come 
up to a vote in the Senate. 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, as I view 
it, the Maybank-Brown bill has raised a 
great controversy in which the powerful 
Federal Reserve Board and the financial 
fat cats who run the banks of Wall Street 
are trying to destroy the independence, 
yea, the very existence, of over 2,700 
small bankers in the agricultural sec- 
tions of the South and Middle West. In 
such a dispute need I say where the cause 
of right and justice lies? 

Mr. President, replying specifically to 
the argument made by the distinguished 
Senator from Michigan, when time and 
time again he said that this amendment 
involved only 2 percent of the deposit 
liability of this country, I will say that 
may be true. I do not concede it, Mr. 
President, but of one thing we are cer- 
tain, and that is that this amendment 
involves nearly 20 percent of the banks 
of the country. There are, as the Senator 
said, 6,700 member banks in the Federal 
Reserve System, 4,800 nonmember banks 
that are on a par basis, and then there 
are 2,500 other banks. So we have, 
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roughly, 20 percent of the banks that are 
vitally affected by this measure. 

Mr. President, if what I have stated 
does not arouse the interest of my fellow 
Senators, let me say that the amendment 
also places squarely before the Senate 
a situation wherein the Federal Reserve 
Board, with that boldness all too often 
found these days in our executive agen- 
cies, has made an administrative ruling 
which has the force of law but which 
Congress has never authorized. Not 
only has Congress never authorized the 
ruling, but during the 30 years’ life of the 
Federal Reserve System, Congress itself 
has repeatedly refused to interfere with 
the banking practice which this ruling 
tries to make illegal. This is the old, 
old story of a delegated power to do one 
thing being used to deal with an entirely 
different problem—a matter which Con- 

` gress itself has repeatedly refused to 
affect, 

As I come from the State of North 
Dakota, I know a great deal about the 
practice of charging exchange. It has 
been a source of revenue which kept 
many of our North Dakota banks alive. 
I need not tell the Senate what keeping a 
bank alive means to a country town, 
whether the town be in North Dakota, or 
in Tennessee, or in Georgia, or in Florida, 
or in any other State in the Union which 
is more or less of an agricultural or dairy 
State. It means the difference between 
a living town and a dead town, a town 
which business comes to and a town 
which business shuns. I ask Senators, 
who knows best how North Dakota banks 
should be run? The men who have 
brought their banks through war and 
depression, through drought and crop 
failure, and drought and crop failure 
again? Or some young theorist, fresh 
from his college courses on money and 
banking, who gazes out of the high win- 
dows of the marble palace which houses 
the Federal Reserve Board at the far end 
of Constitution Avenue? 

In the years prior to 1933, the country 
bankers used to get interest from the 
city bankers on the balances which they 
carried in the city banks. The country 
banks have to carry these balances in 
order to meet the demands of their cus- 
tomers who do business in the cities. 
They are prevented from investing this 
money because it is their reserve to meet 
the demands of their depositors. Vast 
sums are accumulated by the city banks 
which they are able to invest in Gov- 
ernment securities which they can quick- 
ly liquidate because they have ready ac- 
cess to the Federal Reserve banks and 
to the security markets. So the city 
bankers make the profits which have al- 
ways enabled them to pay interest for 
these funds. But in 1933, when Congress 
was swinging wildly to clean up the 
banking disaster which had almost ru- 
ined our country, a law was passed which 
made the payment of interest. illegal, 
where the deposits were payable on de- 
mand. The idea was that this would 
prevent this money from being attracted 
to New York and other big money centers 
to be used to finance stock-market spec- 
ulators. When this law was passed on 
June 16, 1933, it was needed. But since 
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Among these I have only to mention the 
Securities Acts of 1933 and 1934, which 
have set up a bulwark between the bulls 
and bears—they really should be called 
wolves—of Wall Street and the public 
upon whom they have always preyed. 
These laws have created the Securities 
Exchange Commission and given it many 
powers to ‘regulate the securities busi- 
ness, Furthermore, under these laws the 
Federal Reserve Board has been given 
the broadest powers to regulate and con- 
trol the use of credit for speculative pur- 
poses. Under this law the Federal Re- 
serve Board has issued regulations fixing 
the margin requirements which brokers 
and bankers alike must live up to and 
restricting the making of bank loans to 
be used for security speculation. If these 
agencies exercise the powers given them 
by Congress, there never again can be 
a run- away stock market; no longer will 
funds be attracted to New York for use 
in the stock market, because it can be 
kept under control, 

Mr. President I may say that in the 
campaign that just closed, next to the 
war I believe the argument which most 
impressed the people in the rural areas 
was that we had the Federal guaranty 
of bank deposits, and I think that was 
true also in the election 4 years ago, and 
it has been true I believe in every elec- 
tion since the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation law was enacted. 

Therefore, I say the need for prohibit- 
ing the payment of interest on demand 
deposits has long since passed. I say 
that Congress should repeal this old law 
because it is no longer necessary—it no 
longer serves any purpose except to pre- 
vent the little banks from getting in- 


“terest on the reserve deposits which the 


needs of trade compel them to keep in 
the New York banks. This is something 
for us to consider carefully in the future. 

In the meantime we must adopt the 
pending amendment. The House passed 
a bill in similar language by a record- 
breaking vote early in March of this year 
and why the Banking and Currency 
Committee of the Senate has kept the 
bill in the committee all these months, 
I do not know. I repeat, it should have 
been reported to the Senate promptly. 

Again I want to congratulate the senior 
Senator from South Carolina for bring- 
ing the provision out in the form of an 
amendment to the pending bill, and I 
sincerely hope the amendment will be 
adopted. 

The purpose of the amendment is to 
permit the little banks to live. It per- 
mits them to live because many of them 
live largely on their exchange-charge 
revenue. It nullifies the Federal Reserve 
ruling which holds that the interest 
statute is violated when the city banks 
pay the country banks’ charges on check 
clearings unless the city banks bill their 
depositors for them, The Federal Re- 
serve says that for the city banks to 
stand the expense of collecting checks 
from the country banks is paying their 
depositors interest. Not satisfied with 
depriving the small fellow of the oppor- 
tunity of getting interest for this money, 
the Federal Reserve now wants him to 
pay part of his bank’s operating expenses 


1933 many other laws have been passed. į as well, There was a day when money 
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was worth something to the banker, 
Bankers are so anxious to get deposits, 
it is perfectly clear that money is still 
worth something to them. But the 
Federal Reserve works on the theory that 
a penalty should be imposed on the 
public by the banker who holds his funds. 
Do not pay John Doe Public any interest 
and make him pay the expense which the 
banks have always borne as well. So 
says the Federal Reserve. Let the poor 
man pay it, let the farmer pay it, let the 
laboring man pay it, but for heaven’s 
sake protect the large banks. 

Of course the purpose is to pass the 
small banks’ charges back to the public 
instead of letting the big city banks pay 
them as they have done ever since banks 
did business with one another. The rea- 
son is to make trouble for the little banks 
by stirring up public resentment against 
their charges and in this way force them 
to discontinue these small charges. The 
Federal Reserve calls this going on the 
par list and there has been a historical 
fight between the Federa] Reserve and 
the small bankers on this question which 
came before Congress in 1917. 

After the Federal Reserve System was 
set up certain Federal Reserve banks in- 
stituted compulsory par- remittance by 
member banks on checks sent through 
them. In 1915 the Federal Reserve 
Board instituted a voluntary par remit- 
tance plan. However, this failed in a 
number of areas because of the small 
percentage of banks, 25 percent, which 
agreed to remit at par. In 1916 the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board instituted compulsory 
par remittance which was put into effect 


in the face of intense opposition on the 


part of many national banks in country 
areas, and the efforts of a committee of 
the American Bankers Association to ob- 
tain postponement of the compulsory 
plan failed. Although many of the 
larger banks favored the compulsory 
plan because they were already remitting 
at par, the then—1916—president of the 
American Bankers Association declared 
his sympathies with the country banks 
in these words—mind you, Mr. Presi- 
dent, this is a president of the American 
Bankers Association, speaking in 1916: 


The transfer of funds is a service— 


Not interest, Mr. President— 
& service which is as much entitled to com- 
pensation when made by a bank as it is when 
made by an express company or by the postal 
officials, 


A committee of the American Bankers 
Association reported at the 1917 conven- 
tion that it had sounded the opinion of 
bankers and that more than 75 percent 
opposed the par collection plan. Mr. 
President, I regret that the senior Sen- 
ator from Michigan is not in the Cham- 
ber at the present time to get the official 
figures as to what the members of the 
American Bankers Association thought 
even in those days. 

However, as the Federal Reserve Board 
had observed in the preceding year, the 
force of competition with par-clearing 
member banks was driving many non- 
member banks onto the par list. 

In 1916, section 13 of the Federal Re- 
serve Act was amended expressly to per- 
mit banks to make reasonable exchange 
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charges on collections otherwise than 
against the Federal Reserve banks. In 
accepting this amendment, the nonpar 
banks, supported by an opinion of the 
general counsel of the American Bankers 
Association, had understood that the 
amendment would permit nonmember 
banks to charge exchange on collections 
which the Federal Reserve banks were 
handling in the customary agency capac- 
ity. However, the Attorney General in 
1918—Thirty-first Opinion, Attorney 
General, pages 245 and 251—issued an 
opinion to the contrary, so that non- 
member banks were prohibited from 
charging exchange not only on collec- 
tion items owned by the Federal Reserve 
banks, but also on those which they 
were handling in an agency capacity. 
This deprived banks of the clearing 
facilities of the Federal Reserve banks 
for checks drawn on nonpar banks, and 
the situation in this respect has since 
remained unchanged. 

In September 1943 the Federal Reserve 
Board issued its ruling that absorption 
of exchange was interest, and it has been 
battling in a most extraordinary manner 
to make all banks comply with its ruling. 
It has fought to break up the practice 
which its ruling outlawed even while 
Congress has been considering this leg- 
islation. The Federal Reserve Board 
would like nothing better than to have 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency continue consideration of this bill, 
as it has considered it for many months 
already. 

The Federal Reserve Board has been 
carrying on a country-wide campaign to 
get banks which are not directly affected 
by its ruling to oppose this bill; and the 
result has been a flood of telegrams ask- 
ing some Members of this body to op- 
pose this measure. The chief claim has 
been that this bill will destroy the Fed- 
eral Reserve System. How utterly ab- 
surd. If the Federal Reserve hangs by 
such a slender thread, let it be cut now 
so that we may no longer be blind to 
its weakness. 

I agree with every word that was said 
by the distinguished senior Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR]. He put his 
finger on the vital issue with which we 
are concerned today. 

Mr. McKELLAR, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 

Mr. MeKELLAR. If this amendment 
would destroy the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, why has it not been destroyed dur- 
ing the 9 or 10 years the Federal Re- 
serve System has acquiesced in this very 
method of handling business? 

Mr. LANGER. Of course, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the question answers itself. It 
shows how very specious is the argu- 
ment made by the Federal Reserve 
Board. 

Mr. President, I am sure that the 
Members of this body are too courageous 
in their respect for right and justice to 
yield to this kind of lobbying. I have 
upon my desk many letters sent by the 
Federal Reserve Board to bankers in the 
State of North Dakota, which letters 
have been forwarded to me. 

Every bureaucrat who makes an ille- 
gal ruling wants his hand upheld and 
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puts up an awful howl when Congress 
takes steps to protect the public from his 
abuse of authority. The worse the tres- 
pass on the public’s rights, the louder do 
they cry. That is what is happening in 
this case. 

The Federal Reserve ruling was to pro- 
hibit the absorption of exchange, but its 
purpose was to prohibit exchange itself, 
because by making exchange charges a 
nuisance through forcing every bank to 
charge them back to the public, instead 
of paying them as part of their operating 
expenses, the Federal Reserve hopes to 
force the little banks to cease charging 
exchange or to go out of business, Mr. 
President, in this very year more small 
banks have gone out of business in the 
State of North Dakota. 

Let me show how this system works. 
Farmer Smith lives in a small agricul- 
tural community and is a depositor in 
the Farmers State Bank of Williston, 
N. Dak. This is an independent, locally 
owned bank catering exclusively to the 
residents of the town and the farmers 
residing in the immediate vicinity. Mr. 
Smith buys some equipment from a store 
in Chicago for $100. He sends his check 
in that amount to Chicago and receives 
the merchandise. The Chicago store de- 
posits the $100 check with its bank in 
Chicago, receiving credit to its deposit 
account for $100. At this point, for all 
intents and purposes, Mr. Smith and the 
Chicago store have concluded their 
transaction. The remainder of the 
transaction is wholly a banking function, 
of which both Smith and the store are 
completely ignorant. The Chicago bank 
transmits the $100 check to its corre- 
spondent, the Minneapolis National 
Bank, of Minneapolis, Minn., with in- 
structions to collect the check and credit 
the proceeds. The Minneapolis bank acts 
as correspondent, not only for the Chi- 
cago bank, but for many other banks 
throughout the country for the purpose 
of collecting checks drawn on banks in 
Minnesota. The Minnesota bank sends 
the $100 check, together with other 
checks drawn upon the Farmers State 
Bank of Williston, to the Farmers State 
Bank for payment. The Farmers State 
Bank remits to the Minneapolis bank by 
a draft drawn upon an acceptable point, 
probably Minneapolis, and charges ex- 
change at one-tenth of 1 percent. Thus, 
the draft executed and mailed to the 
Minneapolis bank is in the amount of 
$99.90. Ten cents is retained by the 
Farmers Bank of Williston as an ex- 
change charge for this service. It should 
be noted that if the Minneapolis bank 
presented Mr. Smith’s check at the coun- 
ter of the Farmers State Bank at Willis- 
ton, the check would be cashed at par. 

I wish to repeat that, Mr. President, be- 
cause the statements which have been 
made upon the floor of the Senate are 
misleading. It should be noted that if the 
Minneapolis bank presented Mr. Smith’s 
check at the counter of the Farmers State 
Bank at Williston, the check would be 
cashed at par. The Minneapolis bank 
credits the deposit account of the Chicago 
bank with $100 and absorbs the 10 cents 
exchange charge as a part of its operat- 
ing costs. It feels that it is able to do this 
because it has made profitable use of the 
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earning power of the deposit which the 
Chicago bank maintains with the Min- 
neapolis bank. 

If the present regulations of the Federal 
Reserve Board are enforced, that Min- 
neapolis bank will no longer be per- 
mitted to absorb this exchange charge. 
Having received only $99.90 from the 
Farmers State Bank of Williston, the 
Minneapolis bank will be able to credit the 
Chicago bank only with the amount it has 
collected on the check, namely, $99.90. 
The Chicago bank, not being able to ab- 
sorb any charges in relation to the ac- 
count of the store, can only notify the 
store that, having received a net credit 
of only $99.90 from the check of Mr, 
Smith, the store must remit an additional 
10 cents in order to obtain deposit credit 
for the full amount of $100. The store 
will then demand the remittance of 10 
cents from the original maker of the 
check, Mr. Smith. Under these circum- 
stances, Mr. Smith would undoubtedly 
step into his small, locally owned bank 
and would demand that it remit the 10 
cents; and no doubt he would threaten 
the shifting of his business to a so-called 
par bank, where the exchange charge 
would not be imposed, but where the ex- 
penses would be absorbed by the Federal 
Reserve System as an over-all banking 
expense. The result would be a shaking 
disturbance of a depositor relationship 
that has been satisfactorily in existence 
for a long time. 

Many small banks have been experi- 
encing great disturbance among their 
customers as a result of this ruling. I 
know, Mr. President, because I have re- 
ceived telegrams to that effect from 
bankers in the State of North Dakota, 


I say that concerns from whom bank de- 


positors make purchases for which they 
pay by check are told that it is illegal for 
the bank to absorb the exchange charge. 
That causes them to complain to the 
little bank’s depositor, who immediately 
is given the impression that his bank has 
just started charging exchange and that 
the practice is wrong. That is only 
natural, because the Federal Reserve 
Says it is illegal. It is also natural for 
him to think it is a new practice, because 
he never had any difficulty until the 
Federal Reserve ruling was made, al- 
though his bank has been charging ex- 
change for many years. So he com- 
plains to his banker, and possibly he 
moves his account to some nearby city 
bank where exchange charges are not 
necessary. The whole process tends to 
force the country banks to go on the par 
list. That is just another way of saying 
that the Federal Reserve has succeeded 
in forcing the banker to discontinue 
charging exchange which is legal under 
the law of his State and which in 1917 
Congress said was legal under the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act as well. 

Now let me make clear that these 
things are happening all over the South 
and Middle West today, and many bank- 
ers are being forced to change their 
method of doing business, all because of 
the Federal Reserve Board's ryling which 
Congress never authorized, 

Mr. President, in conclusion I say 
again that the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from South Carolina [Mr. Max- 
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BANK] is to be congratulated for the 
work he is doing in behalf of the farmers, 
the dairyman, and the laboring men of 
the country, in so tenaciously sticking 
by his guns in the face of the opposition 
which has developed here, particularly 
on the part of those who come from 
large banking centers. 

+ Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President, this 
afternoon I received a message from the 
chairman of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency, the Senator from New 
York [Mr. WacneR], who finds it neces- 
sary to be in New York. He has asked 
me to advise the Senate that the pending 
proposal originally submitted in the form 
of a bill, is now pending before the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, and 
that the committee is in the midst of its 
hearings on it. He has asked that I 
emphasize to the Senate that the officials 
of the Federal Reserve Board are just 
about to testify before the committee 
and that they are very anxious to be 
heard on this measure. He has asked me 
to tell the Senate as well that bankers 
from various parts of the country and 
officials of banking associations who pro- 
fess to be vitally concerned have not yet 
had a chance to testify, but they hope to 
be able to testify before the matter is 
acted upon by the Senate. 

Mr. President, I myself am a member 
of the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, and I presume that is why the 
chairman of the committee submitted 
the request to me. But, unfortunately 
for me, I have been unable to attend 
several of the sessions of the committee 
dealing with this proposal, due to the 
fact that I had to be in attendance at 
other committee meetings. However, 
Mr. President, I feel obliged to express on 
behalf of the chairman of the commit- 
tee the feeling that it would be unwise to 
rush to a conclusion upon this measure 
at a time when high officials of the Gov- 
ernment are requesting an opportunity 
to be heard before the committee, where 
they have not yet been afforded an op- 
portunity to present their case. 

I myself need further enlightenment, 
Mr. President; and I would not feel 
justified in voting favorably upon the 
pending amendment until those who 
profess to see a danger in the adoption 
of the amendment have a chance to fully 
advise the committee. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I am a 
member of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency, and I have attended the 
hearings. The hearings began last week, 
on Thursday, as I recall. For 2 full 
days—Thursday and Friday, if I am cor- 
rect—the committee heard the propo- 
nents of the measure, although I under- 
stand that on Friday afternoon there was 
difficulty in having any of the members 
of the Senate committee leave the Senate 
Chamber to attend the committee meet- 
ing, and therefore perhaps the hearings 
could properly be said to have extended 
over a period of a day and one-half. 

When we met on Monday morning of 
this week to hear the opponents of the 
measure, one or two of them testified. 
Four more proponents remained to be 
heard, and we heard from proponents 
of the measure all the rest of the day. 
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On Tuesday morning we heard some 
proponents and some opponents. 

Certainly the opponents have not yet 
completed their testimony. It seems to 
me that the most important of the oppo- 
nents are the officials of the Federal Re- 
serve Board themselves. 

Personally, Mr. President, I am in- 
clined to oppose the measure. The only 
thing which deters me is the question 
whether the interpretation of the law 
holding that the absorption of exchange 
charges is interest is in accordance with 
the law which was passed by Congress, 
or, in other words, whether the Federal 
Reserve Board in issuing regulation Q 
has gone beyond the authority given it 
by Congress. 

That is the question I have intended 
to propound to the Federal Reserve Board 
officials, and I have intended to endeavor 
to obtain some answer which would de- 
termine my view regarding the measure. 

It seems to me unfortunate that the 
measure should be attached to a bill 
with which it has nothing whatever to 
do. If its proponents are dissatisfied 
with the action of the committee on it, 
it seems to me they have a perfect right 
to move that the committee be dis- 
charged from further consideration of 
the bill. Of course, I do not think that 
should be done until the hearings 
are concluded. They will take another 
day. I understand there are many 
bankers who wish to be heard against 
the bill. But I do not think the chair- 
man of the committee is inclined to pro- 
long the hearings or to have repetitious 
testimony. I should think the hearings 
could be completed tomorrow, or cer- 
tainly not later than Friday. 

Mr. President, I certainly could not 
vote for the measure at the present time. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
CLELLAN in the chair). Does the Sena- 
tor from Ohio yield to the Senator from 
Louisiana? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr, ELLENDER. Let me inquire why 
the hearings have been delayed so long. 
Can the Senator tell us? 

Mr. TAFT. That I cannot say. That 
is for the chairman of the committee to 
say. Unfortunately, he was away yes- 
terday, and he is still away today. I 
understand he will be back tomorrow. 

In view of the fact that it is now 10 
minutes of 4, I think further considera- 
tion of the amendment should be de- 
ferred until tomorrow, when the chair- 
man of the committee will be here. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I presume the Sen- 
ator from Ohio will concede that, in view 
of the approaching end of the Congress, 
there is no chance of the proposal of the 
Senator from South Carolina being acted 
upon as an independent bill. If it is to be 
passed upon at all, it must be attached to 
some other bill. 

Mr. TAFT. The Senator’s presumption 
is based on the assumption that the pro- 
ponents of the measure are opposed to 
having the committee consider it fur- 
ther. But in that event, it should not 
be attached to a bill with which it has 
nothing whatever to do. 
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Mr. ELLENDER. That is what I had in 
mind when I spoke a moment ago. I 
doubt that the bill will ever be reported 
by the committee at the present session. 

Mr. TAFT. I have made only a very 
casual poll of the committee, but I think 
three Democratic members and two Re- 
publican members of the committee may 
be in favor of the bill, and perhaps the 
other members of the committee may be 
opposed to it. However, I am not sure 
of that. Perhaps the proponents of the 
bill may know about that. 

However, I could come to no final con- 
clusion until I had an opportunity to 
question the officials of the Federal Re- 
serve Board. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. Is it not true that the 
committee has had the bill since last 
March? 

Mr. TAFT. I should think the com- 
mittee has had it at least that long. 
However, I have seen the calendar of the 
Banking and Currency Committee and 
the calendar of the Committee on Fi- 
nance, and I should think that both com- 
mittees have on their calendars two or 
three hundred bills which have been 
there for the last year or so. That point 


-alone is not sufficient ground for at- 


taching the measure to another bill. I 
should think the Senator should give 
notice that he is going to move that the 
committee be discharged from the fur- 
ther consideration of the bill, if he is not 
satisfied with the action of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. MAYBANK, Mr, President, will - 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK. The Senator stated 
that similar delay has occurred with re- 
gard to several bills referred to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 
I should like to ask the Senator from 
Ohio if any other bill which passed the 
House by a vote of almost 2 to 1 and was 
referred to the Senate Committee on 
Banking and Currency in March of this 
year has not been considered by that 
committee? 

Mr. TAFT. I have no way of know- 
ing. I know that I have two bills pend- 
ing before the committee. I have urged 
the chairman to hold hearings on the 
bills. They are Senate bills, of course. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I have in mind the 
pending amendment which as a bill was 
introduced last January and was passed 
by the House. It passed the House over- 
whelmingly in March. What the Senator 
has said about hearings commencing last 
week and running through this week, is 
correct, except that the Federal Reserve 
Board has decided to be heard tomor- 
row and complete their testimony per- 
haps on the same day. Then we shall 
have to take testimony of the F. D. I. C. 
In other words, we shall have to con- 
sider two Government agencies, one 
charged with insurance and the other 
charged with laws governing banks, and 
they will both have to be heard. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, it seems to 
me that the Senator from South Caro- 
lina states excellent reasons for postpon- 
ing consideration of the bill. We have 
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before us a matter on which two depart- 
ments of the Government have taken a 
stand, and to proceed without first tak- 
ing testimony from them seems to me to 
be an extraordinary procedure for the 
Senate to undertake. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I suggest that be- 
cause of the length of time taken by the 
House of Representatives in considera- 
tion of the bill, anc’ mne protracted hear- 
ings held there, the House hearings 
could be made use of by the Senate com- 
mittee. 

Mr. TAFT. I have not read the hear- 
ings conducted by the other house, and 
I do not know what is contained in them. 
I am not defending the action of the 
chairman of the committee. It seems, 
however, that when we are in the midst 
of holding hearings we should hear the 
most important witnesses. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I do not intend to 
criticize the chairman of the committee. 
I merely state actual facts. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. What efforts have 
been made to hold hearings on the bill? 

Mr. MAYBANK. On many occasions I 
have asked for the holding of hearings 
on the bill. I not only spoke in the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, but 
also on this floor before the June recess. 
On several occasions I urged that hear- 
ings be held on the bill. 

Mr. ELLENDER. What reasons were 
assigned for not holding the hearings? 

Mr. MAYBANK. I have not only asked 
that hearings be held, but other mem- 
bers of the committee, as well as Sena- 
tors who are not members of the com- 
mittee, have made similar requests. 

If my memory serves me right, from 
time to time both Senators from Georgia 
talked to me about the matter. The Sen- 
ator from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD] is 
a member of that committee, and I 
should like to hear him make a state- 
ment. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I do not 
know why the chairman of the Banking 
and Currency Committee did not hold 
hearings unless it was the fact that all 
during last spring the committee was en- 
gaged in hearings on the O. P. A. bill. 
I believe hearings were held at great 
length in regard to that matter. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I wish: to confirm 
what the Senator from South Carolina 
{Mr. MAYBANK] has said. His statement 
is not in conflict with what the Senator 
from Ohio has said. However, I believe 
that all members of the committee realize 
that a very diligent effort was made to 
have hearings held on the bill. The bill 
was introduced in the Senate in January. 
As the Senator from Ohio has said, we 
were then engaged in holding hearings 
on the price-control bill. Those hearings 
continued for a period of many weeks. 
Throughout all that time, while the mat- 
ter of holding hearings on the bill in 
question was from time to time men- 
tioned, the chairman of the committee, 
the senior Senator from New York [Mr. 
WAGNER], was engaged in conducting the 
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hearings to which I have referred. He 
would not give consideration to any other 
controversial matter. At first the bill 
was referred to a subcommittee of which 
the senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Gtass] is the chairman. The majority 
leader, the senior Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. BARKLEY], was the ranking Demo- 
crat on that committee. I was next in 
order. 

The question arose with reference to 
hearings, and the chairman of the com- 
mittee, after considerable discussion, 
said that he would refer the bill to a sub- 
committee and would expect the senior 
Senator from Kentucky to hold hearings. 
After some delay and some application— 
I am sorry neither of the Senators is 
here—the Senator from Kentucky told 
me that he could not give the bill the 
attention that it deserved, and asked me 
to take charge of it. I proceeded with 
the matter and gave attention to the 
holding of hearings. Within a short 
time the chairman of the committee 
stated to me that he thought the bill was 
of such importance and of such a char- 
acter that the hearings on it should be 
held by the full committee. Of course, I 
did not resist, I was merely acting by 
request. So I told him that that would 
be all right, and for him to take charge 
of the bill. I did not wish to object to 
his request that the full committee 
handle the matter. 

Since then I have spoken to the chair- 
man of the committee on a number of 
occasions, The matter of making con- 
tinued and repeated requests for hear- 
ings became quite embarrassing. 

The time for primary elections soon 
arrived, and we all know the difficulty 
involved during such a time. We know 
of the time consumed in making senato- 
rial races; and the chairman of the com- 
mittee had a race on his hands. He was 
frequently absent from the city. Other 
reasons of a personal nature caused him 
to be absent part of the time. Never- 
theless, we were never able to hold hear- 
ings, notwithstanding diligent efforts to 
do so. 

I polled the committee. I ascertained, 
like the Senator from Ohio, that a ma- 
jority of the committee was opposed to 
the bill, but we wanted to get the bill 
before the Senate in some way, either 
by a favorable or an unfavorable report. 
We did not want it to be left in the posi- 
tion of no hearings having been held, 
and we proposed to go ahead and hold 
hearings, regardless of the attitude of 
the majority of the committee. 

Hearings were held for 3 weeks by a 
committee of the other House. All the 
witnesses now to be examined were ex- 
amined there. Printed copies of the 
hearings are available to any Member of 
the Senate who wishes to read them. We 
know from experience that if hearings 
were to be held every minute from now 
on until completed, no Member of the 
Senate would have time to read them, 
and the result would not be very help- 
ful. Every Member has formed an opin- 
ion with regard to the bill, and hearings 
would not change his opinion. One 
agency of the Government, the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation, has sup- 
ported the passage of the bill because, as 
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claimed before the House, to let the sit- 
uation remain as it is would be very in- 
jurious to the smell banks of the coun- 
try, and would be likely to cause a num- 
ber of them to go out of business, espe- 
cially when conditions return to normal. 
The Federal Reserve Board, on the other 
hand, has vigorously resisted the bill, 
and it has threatened to occupy 2 or 3. 
weeks of time with its witnesses. 

It seems to me that now, when we are 
nearing the conclusion of this session, 
the Senate should proceed to vote on the 
merits of the bill; and, in my judgment, 
it should be passed. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I merely wish to say that I 
should like to speak on the amendment, 
and I am not prepared to do so today. I 
certainly should like to have it under- 
stood that the amendment will not be 
finally voted on or disposed of today. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK. It is not my inten- 
tion in any way to close any debate on 
this floor in connection with the amend- 
ment. I hope that as many Senators as 
possible will speak on the bill. I might 
also say—and I am sure the Senator from 
Ohio will agree with me—that the fact 
that we have not completed the hearings 
is due to circumstances beyond the con- 
trol of the members of the Banking and 
Currency Committee, some of them being 
members of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations and some occupied otherwise, 
which has made it impossible for Sena- 
tors to attend the hearings, so that most 
of the time there have not been more 
than three or four members present. 

Mr. TAFT. I have not been there all 
the time, and I have been more than any 
other Senator, I believe, except the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I am not criticizing, 
but what is the use going on with hear- 
ings when members of the committee are 
engaged in other committees and with 
other duties? 

Mr. TAFT. Of course, the answer is 
that if committees have not time to con- 
sider a bill, the Senate should not vote 
on it. That is the principal answer. If 
Senators have not had time, we should 
postpone it. However, I have stated my 
opinion, that it should be postponed; but 
if we are to proceed, I should like to speak 
Ly saga and not be forced to speak to- 

ay. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, in view 
of what has been said by the distin- 
guished Senator from South Carolina, 
may we understand, then, that the 
amendment is not to be voted on this 
afternoon? 

Mr. MAYBANK. I yield to the acting 
majority leader to answer. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, we have to 
dispose of the pending bill. We have a 
number of nominations, as the Senator 
knows, which we desire to dispose of. 
They are the nominations out of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, and the 
nominations which have been pending 
before the Senate Committee on Military 
Affairs, the former being the State De- 
partment nominations, the latter being 
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the nominations to the Surplus Property 
Disposal Board. Then, as the distin- 
guished Senator knows, all of us are 
anxious to have the calendar called. 

Mr. WHITE. Will the Senator yield 
at that point? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE. That was partly in my 
mind when I asked whether it might not 
be understood that there would not be a 
vote on the amendment today, because 
yesterday the Senator from Alabama 
gave notice that we would have a call of 
the calendar today. I think he assumed 
the crop insurance bill would be out of 
the way. 

Mr. HILL. I have stated that after 
disposing of the pending bill, I should 
then ask for a call of the calendar. 

Mr. WHITE. Many Senators have 
had in mind that there would be a call 
of the calendar today, and I have no 
doubt that some have been in attendance 
expecting the consideration of calendar 
bills. I think we would make progress 
if we devoted the next hour or so to a call 
of bills on the calendar. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. Pres- 
ident, the pending bill was reported and 
placed on the calendar on the 2d day of 
December. Today is the 13th. So the 
bill has been on the calendar for 11 days, 
and during that time I have made efforts 
to have it considered. The flood-control 
bill was first before the Senate and then 
the rivers and harbors bill was consid- 
ered and occupied considerable time. 
The Senator in charge of those two bills 
would not yield so that the crop-insur- 
ance bill might be called up. During that 
period I remained here and saw many 
bills go through the Senate by unani- 
mous consent, and I do not think I would 
be justified now in yielding for any fur- 
ther business to be transacted save the 
pending business, excepting, of course, 
matters as to which the Senate is unani- 
mous. 

I do not think further hearings would 
change any votes. I do not think the 
Committee on Banking and Currency 
would be able to complete its hearings 
in time for a report to be made on the 
bill of the Senator from South Carolina. 
The pending bill has passed the House; 
it has probably 15 amendments toit, The 
Senate bill is now much different from 
the House bill; it must go to conference, 
and if the Congress is to adjourn within 
the next few days, and if this bill is to be 
passed, it must be acted upon promptly. 

I do not wish to be arbitrary, I desire 
to be reasonable, but I do want to have 
consideration of the bill concluded at the 
earliest possible moment. 

Mr. HILL. Would the Senator feel 
that it would be agreeable to him for the 
Senate to consider bills on the calendar 
for the remainder of the day, and then 
proceed with the consideration of the 
pending bill tomorrow? I wish to be per- 
fectly frank with the Senator, however, 
and say that if the Committee on Foreign 
Relations acts this afternoon on the 
nominations of the Under Secretary of 
State and the Assistant Secretaries of 
State, very likely we will have to go into 
executive session early tomorrow for the 
consideration of the nominations. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
President, if we could have positive as- 
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surance that hearings would be held on 
the bill of the Senator from South Caro- 
lina before the Committee on Banking 
and Currency and a report on the bill 
made to the Senate by that committee 
within the next 24 hours or so, of course 
that would be all-persuasive, but I am 
satisfied that cannot be done. There is 
no chance to complete the hearings on 
the bill in the committee and have a re- 
port submitted to the Senate; so that 
there is no one in the Senate who would 
have the benefit of the judgment of the 
Banking and Currency Committee as to 
what should be done with the proposal of 
the Senator from South Carolina. That 
being true, if anyone desires to speak on 
the amendment, for or against it, that is 
different, but unless there is someone who 
desires to speak on the amendment, irre- 
spective of the hearings on the bill in the 
committee, then I shall be glad to hear 
him now. Of course, I should not object 
if we could get an agreement to vote on 
the amendment some time tomorrow 
within a reasonable time, if anyone de- 
sires to speak. I suggest that the ma- 
jority leader and the minority leader try 
to agree on a time for a vote, if that can 
be arranged, 

Mr. HILL. I wonder if it would be 
agreeable at this time to suggest a time 
for sne disposition of the pending amend- 
ment. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, if that in- 
quiry is addressed to me in any respect, 
I should not feel warranted at the mo- 
ment in agreeing to any definite time for 
a vote on the amendment. I have had 
no opportunity to consult with members 
on this side, and I hardly feel it is quite 
my obligation or my privilege to commit 
this side to a definite time for a vote. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. So far as 
I know, there is no Senator who wishes 
to speak on the amendment save the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tarr], who an- 
nounced a little while ago that he was 
not ready to speak now, but that he de- 
sired to speak at some time if he had the 
opportunity. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, there 
are two Senators who wish to speak in 
favor of the amendment. Several have 
told me they desired to have something to 
say. 

Mr. HILL. Are they prepared to speak 
at this time? 

Mr. MAYBANK. Some have suggested 
that I make the point of no quorum, for 
two of the Senators who said they could 
return: I did not ask them whether they 
were prepared to speak at this time or not. 
The Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. 
Weeks] I understand is to speak, and he 
is already on the list. 

Mr. HILL. There are two, I under- 
stand, who are prepared to speak. I un- 
derstand the Senator from Massachu- 
setts is prepared to speak at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. MAYBANK]. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, there are 
one or two points in connection with the 
amendment which I wish to discuss 
briefly. 

Prior to the passage of the Federal 
Reserve Act, there was no such thing in 
this country as par clearance of checks. 
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The collection of checks involved great 
expense in exchange charges and consid- 
erable delay. 

Then came the Federal Reserve Act, in 
1913, and I remind Senators that one of 
the cardinal objectives of the Federal 
Reserve Act was to provide for par clear- 


„ance of checks in this country so that 


the seller and the customer in exchang- 
ing merchandise need not run up against 
the expense of exchange charges and 
delays in the collection of funds. . 

Following the inauguration of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act, about 82 percent of the 
banks of this country subscribed and 
became members, or agreed to clear their 
checks through the Federal Reserve 
System. This 82 percent of the banks 
today represents about 98 percent of the 
banking deposits in the country. Some 
banks stayed out of the system, and to- 
day about 2,500 banws remain out of the 
Federal Reserve System or do not use 
the Reserve System collection facilities. 
This is the situation as it exists today. 

Now I think it is variously and accu- 
rately, I believe, estimated, that about 
90 percent of the business transactions 
in this country are carried on by the 
medium of checks. The other 10 per- 
cent are cash transactions. 

I want to point out as forcefully as I 
may that a cardinal objective of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System was to provide a sys- 
tem by which merchants buying and 
selling commodities all over this country 
might exchange funds without those 
funds being subject to a discount, or, to 
put it the other way around, subject toa 
charge for collection. In other words, 
as I see it, what we tried to the best of 
our ability to do was to set up a system 
which would enable a merchant in the 
State of Washington, who might be sell- 
ing to a purchaser in the State of Ala- 
bama to collect his bill by check without 
the funds being subject to an exchange 
charge on either end. When banks are 
enabled indiscriminately to charge ex- 
change it is in effect a shaving of the 
currency, for the simple reason that if 
I buy from a man living in California and 
I live in Massachusetts, I can pay the bill 
in currency and he can collect the face 
amount of the bill, whereas under a sys- 
tem of exchange charges if I pay him by 
my check, which check is subject to a 
fee for collection, the face of the check 
is reduced by that amount and in effect 
it shaves the currency; and remember 
that 90 percent of the business transac- 
tions in this country are settled by 
check. 

I have no intention of speaking at any 
length on this particular subject, but I do 
want to remind Senators that for 30 years 
we have had a Federal Reserve System 
duly created and established, and one 
of its cardinal objectives was, I re- 
peat, to enable business to be transacted 
all over this broad country without the 
payment of a tariff on the collection of 
the bills which business renders. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
Fartanp in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Massachusetts yield to the Senator 
from Tennessee? 

Mr. WEEKS. . I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator is also 
aware of the fact, is he not, that during 
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that 25 years—I believe it is about that, 
or perhaps a little less—these charges 
have been made with the concurrence of 
the Federal Reserve Board, and that sys- 
tem has been in vogue the entire time 
until the Federal Reserve Board a short 
time ago changed it. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, in re- 
sponse to the distinguished Senator from 
Tennessee, I may say that, when the 
Federal Reserve System was set up, there 
Was no compulsion upon banks to join 

the System. So far as I know there is 
no compulsion today upon a bank to join 
the System. But after the troublous times 
of the panic of 1907, a monetary com- 
mission was created to study the bank- 
ing and currency set-up, and it finally 
recommended the Reserve Act, and the 
Reserve Act was passed. Those who par- 
ticipated in the enactment of that very 
important and very vital legislation con- 
sidered that something had to be done, 
and, as I have tried to point out, one of 
the things they tried to accomplish was to 
enable business to be transacted without 
paying a tariff for collecting the bills 
which might be incurred. 

Mr. McKELLAR. But the trouble with 
the Senator’s statement is that for 9 
years the Federal Reserve Board, while 
it has not endorsed it, has complied with 
the custom which theretofore existed, 
that exchange charges be absorbed by 
the larger banks, and that has been done. 
It is only for about a year that there has 
been any attempt whatever upon the 
part of the Federal Reserve Board to 
interpret the part of the act the Senator 
has referred to, which it now declares 
is its authority for changing the law. 
What I want to know is, why did the 
Federal Reserve Board agree to the ex- 
change charges all these years, and only 
recently change the practice? 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WEEKS. I yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK. The Senator was 
discussing the same matter somewhat 
earlier today, and he mentioned the sit- 
uation in South Carolina. I may say 
for the Senator’s benefit that in his ab- 
sence I explained the fact that during 
these years excellent advance has been 
made in this country in the matter of 
banking and banking facilities. The 
Congress of the United States has passed 
laws which have bettered conditions in 
every way possible. Simultaneously the 
States of the Nation have done the same 
thing. For instance, the State of South 
Carolina has materially bettered its 
banking laws. The regulation which 
has been discussed was in existence in 
1933. Since 1933 South Carolina has 
passed laws bettering its banking facili- 
ties and conditions upon the basis of 
what the people at that time interpreted 
the laws of Congress to mean. 

In other words we have a law, as was 
testified to before the committee when 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tarr] and 
other Senators, including the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. McCLELLANn] and the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. HAWKES], 
were present, providing that the money 
deposited in State depositories of our 


State cannot be loaned nor can it 


be invested. Therefore the depositories 
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rely entirely upon a small-service charge 
and exchange. Since that law was 
passed it has been amended so as to 
allow a part of the deposits to be in- 
vested in Government bonds. So I 
might say to the Senator that I think 
by its action at this late day the Federal 
Reserve Board, after permitting this cus- 
tom to prevail for 9 years, has not treated 
fairly the States which in those years 
were passing laws to better banking con- 
ditions, the theory of the legislators of 
the States being that the Federal Re- 
serve would carry on as it had been, 
without this prohibition now known as 
order Q. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, let me 
say that since the passage of the Federal 
Reserve Act every step that has been 
taken has been taken in the direction 
of trying to perfect the system of par 
clearance of checks in this country. 

The first amendment was the so-called 
Hardwick amendment in 1917, which 
prohibited banks from charging ex- 
change rates on checks collected. The 
next step was when the crisis of 1933 
came upon us. Funds had been collected 
in the banks in the central reserve cities, 
and were hastily drawn out, which cre- 
ated the banking crisis of 1933, threaten- 
ening the solvency of a good many banks, 

At that time there was adopted the 
amendment offered by the distinguished 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Gutass], 
which provided that “no member bank 
shall, directly or indirectly, by any de- 
vice whatsoever, pay any interest on any 
deposit which is payable on demand.” 

Then there arose the question of the 
interpretation of “interest.” I wish to 
read from a statement showing what 
brought the Federal Reserve Board to 
its present action in this matter: 

So the matter rested until September 
1943, when the Board ruled in regard to a 
specific bank which had, during 1942, ab- 
sorbed exchange charges amounting to 
$18,576 out of a total of $25,187, while its 
correspondent bank deposits increased from 
$7,000,000 at the end of 1941 to about $18,- 
000,000 in June 1943.” 

It was pointed out thai this bank, in 
hundreds of cases, had absorbed exchange 
charges of many depositors in return for 
compensating balances, and that in some 
cases the absorption of charges amounted to 
as much as two or three percent of cor- 
respondent balances with the bank. Fur- 
thermore, it was shown that this bank did 
not absorb exchange charges when compen- 


sating balances were inadequate to cover the 
cost, 


In other words, while this situation has 
been developing, the banks which have 
approximately only 2 percent of the 
banking deposits of the whole country 
have been charging exchange and have 
been creating a situation which might 
very well develop into the same type of 
situation which we faced in 1933, when 
the distinguished Senator from Virginia 
offered his amendment to section 19, pro- 
viding that no bank may pay interest di- 
rectly or indirectly on demand deposits. 

For the benefit of some Senators who 
may not have been in the Chamber at 
that time, I wish now to touch very 
briefly on a matter which was discussed 
earlier in the day. At one time this 
situation seemed to be developing—I 
think there is no need for it so develop- 
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ing—into a contest between large and 
small banks. In no sense is any such 
contest involved in this matter. As I 
pointed out, in 20 States of the Union 
there is no bank which does not pay 
checks at par. In all the New England 
States there is not a bank which does 
not pay checks at par. In the great 
Southwest, in California, Nevada, Utah, 
Arizona, New Mexico, and Colorado, and 
in a number of other States of the Union, 
including Pennsylvania and New York, 
every single bank pays its checks at par. 
I should like to point out that In each 
of those States there are many small 
banks which either are members of the 
Federal Reserve System or are nonmem- 
ber banks using the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem collection facilities. 

In Maine, New Hampshire, and. Ver- 
mont there are many very small banks 
which get along without the exchange 
charges, which to some seem to be such 
an important element in the earnings 
statements of small banks. The point 
has been made in this debate that if we 
should take away from some of the small 
banks which are complaining about the 
present ruling the privilege of collecting 
exchange, we would be doing them ir- 
reparable injury. I do not believe that 
we would be doing any injury to a small 
bank in Alabama or Tennessee, any more 
than injury would be done to the small 
bank in New Hampshire or Maine which 
is getting along very nicely without the 
exchange charges. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WEEKS. I yield. 

Mr.SHIPSTEAD. Am I to understand 
that the amendment would prohibit the 
collection of exchange? 

Mr. WEEKS. Ido not understand that 
it would prohibit it. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WEEKS. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. Not only is that statement 
true, but so far as I can see, the amend- 
ment would in no way change the prac- 
tice in the Northwestern States of South 
Dakota, Nebraska, North Dakota, and 
Minnesota. In that section of the coun- 
try, although there are many banks 
which do not pay their checks at par, it 
is not customary for the central bank 
to avoid the exchange charges. The ex- 
change charges in that section of the 
country are usually paid by the depos- 
itors themselves, and not by the central 
banks or the banks in the larger cities, 
When I asked the witness from Nebraska 
why he objected to the bill of the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina, which would 
not change the status of his own bank, 
he said, “It is part of a movement which 
may lead to statutes in South Dakota, 
North ‘Dakota, or Minnesota prohibiting 
the payment of exchange charges.” 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD rose. 

Mr. TAFT. I do not know about the 
situation in Minnesota. As I understand, 
the custom is about the same in that 
general section. However, that is the 
affair of those States. There is nothing 
in this proposal which would require the 
State of Minnesota, the State of North 
Dakota, the State of South Dakota, or the 
State of Nebraska to enact any such 
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statute; and the small banks in that sec- 
tion of the country may continue to do 
exactly as they are doing today, so far as 
the passage of the Maybank bill or 
amendment is concerned. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WEEKS. I yield. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. The situation to 
which the Senator has referred applies 
to my State. ‘The Maybank bill would 
not interfere with the collection of ex- 
change at all. If the people of Minne- 
sota wish to stop the collection of ex- 
change, they have a right to do so under 
State law. As a matter of fact, I believe 
that nearly all the small banks in Min- 
nesota are against this bill. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I brought 
out that point because the proponents 
of the pending amendment have tried to 
impress upon the Senate that some small 
banks will be vitaliy injured if the 
amendment is not adopted. I submit 
that no one will be injured. 

I submit that the small banks in the 
Southeast, where most of the nonpar 
clearance banks are located 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WEEKS. I yield. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. I merely wish to 
call the Senator’s attention again to the 
testimony of Mr. Crowley, head of the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. 
He sums up his opinion of what this 
ruling by the Federal Reserve Board will 
do, as follows: 

I think the net result of the Federal Re- 
serve Board's ruling is this: First, it forces 
par clearance. Secondly, it very definitely 
affects the earnings of a lot of small banks. 
The next step, in my judgment, is that you 
break your little banker, You eliminate him 
from your banking picture, and the advo- 
cates of branch banking immediately will 
come along and say, “Now, this little com- 
munity is in need of a bank. It cannot sup- 
port an independent bank, so we have to 
have a branch bank to serve that commu- 
nity.” 


Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I do not 
agree with that statement in any de- 
gree. 

Mr. McKELLAR rose. 

Mr. WEEKS. I yield to the Senator 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR, I merely wish to call 
the Senator’s attention to the fact that 
all the banks of my State, large and small, 
take the same position as the one taken 
by Mr. Crowley. They think the action 
of the Federal Reserve Board will injure 
the small banks, and they do not want 
that to happen. That is all there is to 
the matter. 

However we may try to disguise it, this 
is a contest between a large centralized 


banking system, which would like to do all, 


the banking business, and the smaller in- 
dependent banks of the country. I, for 
one, believe our banking system has 
worked splendidly, especially during the 
past few years, and that we should not 
change it. I take the further position 
that if it is to be changed, it should be 
changed by the Congress of the United 
States. It should not be legislated on by 
the Federal Reserve Board. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I do not 
consider that this is a contest between a 
large centralized banking system and the 
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smaller independent banks in any degree. 
I submit that a small bank in Tennessee 
can get along without the exchange 
charges if a small bank in New Hampshire, 
a small bank in Nevada, or a small bank 
in Pennsylvania can get along without 
them. 


Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, will 


the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. WEEKS. I yield. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. In reply to the 
statement made by the able senior Sen- 
ator from Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR] to 
the effect that this is an attempt on the 
part of a Government agency to legislate, 
I wish to point out the views of the 
author of the Federal Reserve Act, name- 
ly, that what is attempted to be done 
here against the amendment is in fact 
the intent of the law. The ruling of the 
Federal Reserve on this subject is based 
on the statute. Ishall read from page 10 
of the views of the minority of the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency of the 
House of Representatives on House bill 
3956. On page 10 of the minority re- 
port there is printed a statement made 
by the senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Gass], the author of the Federal Re- 
serve Act. It reads as follows: 

My attention has been called to S. 1642, 
introduced by Mr. MAYBANK, and a com- 
panion bill in the House, H. R. 3956. This 
proposed legislation, in my judgment, would 
entirely emasculate the statute prohibiting 
the payment of interest by banks on demand 
deposits, which, you will remember, I fought 
for and obtained in the Banking Act of 1933. 
Senator Margaxk's bill would authorize 
member banks to pay interest by absorbing 
exchange charges made by a comparatively 
small group of banks which do not pay their 
checks at par. Member banks of the Federal 
Reserve System cannot even make these 
charges nor do the nonmember banks who 
Participate in the par clearance system. 

The bill is rankly discriminatory and lack- 
ing in frankness. Its enactment could have 
vicious and far-reaching effects upon the 
Federal Reserve System, both in the number 
of member banks and in the perpetuation of 
a par clearance system which has saved the 
Nation’s industry, commerce, and agriculture 
millions upon millions of dollars. I am un- 
alterably opposed to the bill. 


The bill referred to is the measure now 
offered ds an amendment by the able 
senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
MAYBANK], 

Mr. President, my purpose in reading 
the statement made by the Senator from 
Virginia is to answer the argument that 
the position now expressed by the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts [Mr. WEEKS] is 
against the intent of the statute. The 
author of the statute says that it is in 
fact the intent of the statute, and has 
been since the statute was enacted, and 
that the result sought to be achieved by 
the amendment is against the statute: 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WEEKS. I yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I should like to ask 
the Senator, if that be a fact, in accord- 
ance with the letter he read, why the 
Federal Reserve Board waited 10 years 
after 1933. Why did it make the regula- 
tion only this past fall? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Of course, that is 
a question which should be asked of the 
Federal Reserve System. If it has 
omitted to act as it should have acted 
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under the act, that is no reason why the 
act should not now be carried out to its 
full intent. 

Mr. MAYBANK. In other words, the 
Senator believes that if the Congress 
confers certain power upon an agency, 
the agency can wait 9 or 10 years before 
it makes its decision. That is the sub- 
stance of the argument which has been 
made. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. No; I do not sup- 
port or defend any such action on the 
part of any agency of Government. But 
the fact that an agency may not have 
made correct rulings in the past is no 
justification for an attempt on the part 
of the Senator from South Carolina to 
prevent the act from now being carried 
out as it was intended to be done from 
the beginning. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WEEKS. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. I simply wish to say 
that in my State almost all the banks are 
small banks, and all the small banks in 
my State, so far as I know, with the pos- 
sible exception of one or two, are opposed 
to the amendment which has been of- 
fered. Whether they are right or wrong 
in the position they take, I am frank to 
say I do not know. 

But I feel that the amendment has no 
place in the pending bill. The repre- 
sentatives of some of the banks in my 
State are in Washington to testify before 
the Committee on Banking and Currency 
with reference to the measure. I cer- 
tainly think it should not be attached as 
an amendment to the pending bill at this 
time, at the very time when hearings are 
being held on it by the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. I venture to say 
that a great many other Senators find 
themselves in the position in which I find 
myself. I should like to read the hear- 
ings held by the Committee on Banking 
and Currency before I vote on the May- 
bank amendment or bill. I think I must 
read them before I shall be able to vote 
intelligently. I certainly will not vote 
for it until I have an opportunity to read 
the hearings and until I can learn more 
about it than I can at a time when the 
proposal is brought before the Senate 
before the committee hearings have been 
completed. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WEEKS. I yield to the Senator 
from Wyoming. Y 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I should like to 
state the position of the bankers in my 
State of Wyoming in reference to the 
pending amendment. Their position is 
very similar to that already stated by the 
distinguished senior Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. WHEELER] in regard to the 
bankers of the State of Montana. 

I should like to read into the RECORD 
two telegrams which I have received from 
Mr. C. B. Bloomfield, secretary of the 
Wyoming Bankers’ Association. One of 
the telegrams is dated December 7, 1944, 
and reads as follows: 

CHEYENNE, Wro., December 7, 1944. 
E. V. ROBERTSON: 

Understand that hearing is called for May- 
bank bill, S. 1642. Our association again ad- 
vises you of our opposition to legislation that 
will disrupt the par clearance of checks. 
Wyoming together with other western States 
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clear at par. If hearing is continued long 
enough our association may want to be heard. 
C. B. BLOOMFIELD, 
Secretary, Wyoming Bankers Association, 


The other telegram is dated December 

12, 1944, and is as follows: 
CHEYENNE, WYO., December 12, 1944. 
E. V. ROBERTSON, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. ©.: 

Have been advised that attempt will be 
made to attach Maybank exchange bill as an 
amendment to H. R. 4911, Federal crop-in- 
surance bill. In fairness to those objecting 
we believe the bill should have a full hear- 
ing and go through regular legislature chan- 
nels. 


C. N. BLOOMFIELD, 
Secretary; Wyoming Bankers Association. 


Mr. President, I particularly invite at- 
tention to the telegrams which I have re- 
ceived, coming, as they do, from the 
Wyoming Bankers’ Association, which 
represents practically every bank in 
Wyoming. I believe that I can very safely 
say that those banks would come within 
the category of small, indeed very small, 
banks. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I wish to 
proceed and complete the statement 
which I started to make. I do not wish 
to yield the floor again until I shall have 
finished what I have to say. 

Now to sum up what I have already 
attempted to point out to Senators when 
I say that no contest is involved here be- 
tween large banks and small banks. If 
small banks in some sections of the coun- 
try are disturbed about the possible effect 
of a continuation of the ruling of the 
Federal Reserve Board in respect to them, 
I assert that they are in no greater dan- 
ger, insofar as their earnings are con- 
cerned, than are the small banks in 20 to 
25 States in which either 100 percent, or 
practically 100 percent, of the banks clear 
checks at par. 

In the next place, I invite attention to 
the fact that in my judgment this 
amendment would turn back the pages 
of history approximately 30 years and 
reverse the great forward step which was 
taken in this country when the Federal 
Reserve Act was first adopted, which for- 
ward step was to enable businessmen to 
transact business all over the country 
without having exchange charges in- 
volved in the transactions. 

The Federal Reserve Act since its orig- 
inal passage has several times been 
amended, and the amendments have all 
been in the same direction and for the 
same purpose—namely, to make it pos- 
sible for a man in Oregon to sell mer- 
chandise to a man in Connecticut, re- 
ceive a check, and have the check cleared 
at par, thus receiving 100 cents on the 
dollar. I assert that it would be bad 
legislation and extremely bad policy to 
turn back and interrupt the progress 
which has been made. I submit that the 
amendment should not be adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from South Carolina 
[Mr. MAYBANK]. 

Mr. TAFT. I suggest the absence of a 
quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 
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The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Gerry Nye 

Austin Gillette O'Daniel 
Baley Green O'Mahoney 
Ball Guffey Pepper 
Bankhead Gurney Radcliffe 
Bilbo Hall Reed 
Brewster Hatch Revercomb 
Broo! Hawkes Reynolds 
Buck Hayden Robertson 
Burton Hill Russell 
Bushfield Holman Shipstead 
Butler Jenner Smith 

Byrd Johnson, Calif. Taft 
Capper Johnson, Colo. Thomas, Idaho 
Caraway Kilgore Thomas, Okla. 
Chandler La Follette ‘Truman 
Chavez Langer Tunnell 
Clark, Mo. Lucas Vandenberg 
Connally McCarran Walsh 
Cordon McClellan Weeks 
Danaher McFar’and Wheeler 
Davis ite 
Downey Maloney Wiley 
Eastland ybank Willis. 
Ellender Mead Wilson 
Ferguson Millikin 

George Murray 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty 
Senators having answered to their 
names, a quorum is present. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. MAYBANK]. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, as I stated 
earlier in the day, I should like to speak 
briefly on the amendment, but I am not 
quite prepared to speak this evening. I 
understood there were some Senators on 
the other side who desired to speak. 
I thought perhaps we might agree, as 
suggested earlier, to vote at some hour 
tomorrow, perhaps at not later than 2 
o'clock, 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
President, if a vote is postponed, this is 
what will happen: A message will go 
out from this city to the different groups 
of banks urging them to telegraph their 
Senators, and tomorrow Senators will be 
the recipients of numerous messages 
from their States, from the so-called 
large banks and the so-called small 
banks. If any Senator thinks that will be 
helpful, I should have no objection to a 
postponement, but that is exactly what 
will happen if the vote is not had tonight. 

Mr. WHITE. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE. In view of our rather 
long experience in politics and political 
life, does the Senator think such tele- 
grams will have very much influence on 
any of us? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I do not 
think so, and for that reason I do not 
see the benefit or advantage of post- 
poning the vote. 

Mr. WHITE. It gives an opportunity 
for preparation to some who are not im- 
mediately prepared to speak, and an 
opportunity to address the Senate to- 
morrow, at least briefly. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. On one 
occasion I heard a Senator say he did 
not know which side he was on, but he 
wanted to make a speech. [Laughter.] 

Mr. WHITE. The Senator’s remark is 
not addressed to me, I hope. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Not at 
all. 

Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, I trust our 
leader will agree to a recess at this time, 
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because I wish to speak on the pending 
bill. I do not think the argument of the 
Senator from Oklahoma has much 
weight. I do not care if my bank does 
telegraph me. My account is current in 
the bank, and I can do as I please about 
my vote. I do not think Senators are 
such weaklings that they will be affected 
by any telegrams. I desire to speak at 
length.on the amendment, and I should 
not want to start now, because I could 
not possibly. conclude before 6 or 7 
o'clock. 

Mr. HILL. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BILBO. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. I wonder if we cannot get 
an agreement to limit debate, and to 
vote on the amendment and all amend- 
ments thereto tomorrow. Does the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina, the author of 
the amendment, have any idea as to how 
many other Senators would like to speak, 
and how much time he might need? 

Mr. MAYBANK: I think 2 hours would 
cover the time to be taken in speeches. 

Mr. HILL. Does the Senator mean 2 
hours for both sides? 

Mr. MAYBANK. No; for the propo- 
nents, 

Mr. HILL. The Senator means 2 hours 
for the proponents of the amendment 
alone? 

Mr. MAYBANK. The proponents; yes. 

Mr. HILL. I wonder if the Senator 
from Mississippi would not be willing to 
cut his speech down a little, because 2 
hours for the proponents of the amend- 
ment would mean that we would have 
to give 2 hours to the opponents. 

Mr. BILBO. I am willing to cut my 
speech short, if the Senator will agree 
that the Senate meet at 11 o’clock. 

Mr. HILL. So far as I am concerned, 
I would not object to meeting at 11 
o’clock, but I understand the Committee 
on Foreign Relations will meet again to- 
morrow. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Committee on 
Appropriations will meet tomorrow 
morning to mark up the deficiency bill. 

Mr. HILL. The Foreign Relations 
Committee will meet to consider nomina- 
tions before the committee, and the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations will meet on 
the deficiency bill. 

Mr. MAYBANK. There will be four 
speeches. 

Mr. HILL. How long will they be? 

Mr. MAYBANK. I would roughly es- 
timate, about 2 hours. I am willing to 
make it an hour and a half. 

Mr. HILL. Could the Senator make 
it 15 minutes for a speech, and let us 
have a vote at 2 o’clock tomorrow? 

Mr. MAYBANK. What about confir- 
mation of the nominations? 

Mr. HILL. If we agreed to vote at 2 
o'clock, that would mean, of course, that 
all the time from the time the Senate 
met until 2 o’clock would be given up, to 
debate on the amendment or amend- 
ments thereto. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I made the inquiry 
because I understood the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee is to meet tomorrow 
morning. 

Mr. HILL. As I understand, the 
Committee on Foreign Relations is to 
meet tomorrow morning, but even if they 
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acted tomorrow morning, we could not 
take up the nominations before the fol- 
lowing day except by unanimous consent. 

Mr. MAYBANK. If we vote at 2 
o’clock, and take an hou: and a half for 
the proponents, that will leave only half 
an hour for the opponents. I do not 
know what the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Tart] would think about that. 

Mr. HILL. Has the Senator from Ohio 
any idea how long he will take tomor- 
row? 

Mr. TAFT. About 20 minutes, but I 
believe that the chairman of the com- 
mittee, the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Wacner], should be present, and should 
have something to say on the subject. 
because after all this is in effect a mo- 
tion to discharge his committee from 
further consideration of the Maybank 
bill. One of my reasons for asking for 
delay in the beginning was the absence 
of the chairman of the committee, who 
is in New York. I understand he will 
be back in the city tomorrow. 

Mr. HILL. How long does the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina think the 
speeches will take? 

Mr. MAYBANK. The Senator from 
Ohio has brought up another question. 
If there be any question raised about 
discharging the committee from consid- 
eration of a bill which it has had since 
January, I am sure there will be much 
debate. 

Mr. HILL. Does the Senator feel he 
could now agree to some limitation? 

Mr. MAYBANK. Yes; I am perfectly 
willing to agree to a limitation and a 
vote at 2 o’clock, provided what the Sen- 
ator from Ohio and the Senator from 
New York may say in explanation will 
not take most of the time. 

Mr. HILL, The time would be divided 
between the proponents and opponents, 
letting the Senator from New York con- 
trol the time on behalf of the opponents, 
and the Senator from South Carolina for 
the proponents. 

Mr. BUCK. Mr. President, what are 
we to do about the hearings? 

Mr. MAYBANK. As we conferred in 
the committee before we left the hear- 
ing, I was hoping we might have a vote 
today, and that would end the mat- 
ter; but in view of the fact that the 
matter is to go over until tomorrow, and 
in view of the fact that we have decided 
to vote at 2 o’clock, I might say, with the 
permission of the other members of the 
committee, that the hearings should not 
be continued. I have no right to say 
whether they will be continued or not. 

Mr. BUCK. Should not the commit- 
tee be discharged from the further con- 
sideration of the bill before it is taken 
up by the Senate? 

Mr. MAYBANK. I agree, but I have 
been holding hearings, and very few 
Senators were present. If it meets the 
approval of the other members of the 
committee that we cancel the hearings, 
and if it is agreeable to the opposition to 
vote at 2 o’clock tomorrow, it is agree- 
able to me. 

Mr. BUCK. Is it not unusual to pro- 
ceed with the consideration of the bill 
when a committee is holding hearings? 

Mr. MAYBANK. I understand it is. 
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Mr. BUCK. Why is it proposed to be 
done in this instance? 

Mr. MAYBANK. Because it is an un- 
usual circumstance to have a bill pass 
by a vote of 2-to-1 in the House of Rep- 
resentatives in March, introduced by a 
Senator in January, and wait until 
Christmas Eve to have hearings. One 
is as unusual as the other, I agree with 
the Senator. j 

Mr. BUCK. When will the chairman 
of the committee be back in the city? 

Mr. MAYBANK. Tomorrow, I under- 
stand. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that at not later than 2 
o’clock tomorrow the Senate vote on the 
pending amendment and al amend- 
ments thereto, and that the time be con- 
trolled one-half by the Senator from 
New York [Mr. WacnerR], the chairman 
of the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, who I understand is opposed to 
the amendment, and one-half by the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. May- 
BANK], who is the author of the amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Alabama? The Chair hears none, 
and the request is agreed to. 


NATIONAL MEMORIAL STADIUM IN THE 
DISTRICT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
FARLAND in the chair) laid before the 
Senate the amendments of the House of 
Representatives to the joint resolution 
(S. J. Res. 155) establishing a commis- 
sion to select a site and design for a 
national memorial stadium to be erected 
in the District of Columbia, which were, 
on page 1, line 9, to strike out “and 
select.” ; 

And to amend the title so as to read: 
“Joint resolution to consider a site and 
design for a national memorial stadium 
to be erected in the District of Columbia.” 

Mr. BILBO. I move that the Senate 
concur in the amendments of the House. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I wish to 
ask just what amendments have been 
made to the bill by the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr. BILBO. The House amendment 
would strike out two words from the bill. 
The House objected to the words “and 
select.” If those words are stricken 
out, the commission will be left with the 
duty of recommending a site. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Mississippi that the 
Senate concur in the amendments of the 
House of Representatives. 

The motion was agreed to. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION 

Mr. HILL. I move that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of execu- 
tive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 

EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
Far.anp in the chair) laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
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the United States, submitting several 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committee. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. BAILEY, from the Committee on 
Commerce: 

To be junior hydrographic and geodetic 
engineer with rank of lieutenant (junior 
grade) in the Coast and Geodetic Survey: 

William B. Page, from the 10th day of Sep- 
tember 1944; 

Norman Porter, from the Ist day of Oc- 
tober 1944; and 

Capt. LeRoy Reinburg, United States Coast 
Guard, to be a commodore for temporary 
service to rank from October 1, 1944, while 
serving as commandant, Coast Guard yard, 
Curtis Bay, Md., or in any other assignment 
for which the rank of commodore is author- 
ized, This nomination is made to correct the 
spelling of this officer's name as previously 
nominated and confirmed. 

By Mr. CHANDLER, from the Committee on 
Military Affairs: 

Robert A. Hurley, of Connecticut, to be a 
member of the Surplus Property Board; and 

Lt. Col. Edward Heller, of California, to be 
a member of the Surplus Property Board. 

By Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads: 

Several postmasters, 

By Mr, CONNALLY, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations: 

Norman Armour, of New Jersey, now Acting 
Director of the Office of American Republic 
Affairs of the Department of State, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary to Spain. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further reports of committees, the 
clerk will state the nominations on the 
calendar. 


THE JUDICIARY 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Henry A. Schweinhaut, of Mary- 
land, to be an associate justice of the 
District Court of the United States for 
the District of Columbia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 


POSTMASTERS 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations of postmasters. 

Mr. McKELLAR.. I ask that the nomi- 
ina of postmasters be confirmed en 

oc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the postmaster nominations 
are confirmed en bloc. 

That completes the calendar. 

Mr. HILL. I ask that the President 
be notified forthwith of all nominations 
this day confirmed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. 

RECESS 


Mr. HILL, As in legislative session, I 
move that the Senate take a recess until 
12 o'clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
5 o’clock p. m.) the Senate took a recess 
until tomorrow, Thursday, December 14, 
1944, at 12 o’clock meridian. 
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NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate December 13 (legislative day of 
November 21), 1944: 


DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 


Norman Armour, of New Jersey, now Act- 

ing Director of the Office of American Re- 
public Affairs of the Department of State, to 
be Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipo- 
tentiary of the United States of America to 
Spain. 

Laurence A. Steinhardt, of New York, now 
American Ambassador to Turkey, to be Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
of the United States of America near the Gov- 
ernment of Czechoslovakia now established 
in London. 

Hallett Johnson. of New Jersey, a Foreign 
Service officer of class 2, to be Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America to Costa Rica, 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate December 13 (legislative day 
of November 21), 1944: 

i THE JUDICIARY 
ASSOCIATE JUSTICE OF THE DISTRICT COURT OF 

THE UNITED STATES FOR THE DISTRICT OF 

COLUMBIA : 

Henry A. Schweinhaut to be an associate 
justice of the District Court of the United 
States for the District of Columbia. 

POSTMASTERS 
FLORIDA 

Harold H. Bryan, Bowling Green, 

Randilla B. Renfroe, Dover. 

Hollon R. Bervaldi, Key West. 

IOWA 
Aloysius J. Hanrahan, Charlotte. 
MAINE 

Wendall M. Lewis, Boothbay. 

Charles C. Cousins, Brooklin, 

Ethel Pinkham, East Holden. 

Laurence H. Hern, North Windham. 

Paul J. Cody. Poland Spring. 

Ralph L. Harrington, Steep Falls. 

NEW YORK 

Ray L. Leonard, Dexter. 

Anna G. Prendergast, Hall. 

Avis D. Widrig, Richland. 

WISCONSIN 


Arthur G. Anderson, Brodhead. 
Lawrence H. Hardebeck, Lakewood. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 13, 1944 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 


The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera 
Montgomery, offered the following 
prayer: 


Thou who are the great Shepherd, we 
pray for a faith so clear and firm that 
we may feel the sacredness of these mo- 
ments. By Thy gentle spirit open our 
hearts. Should there be some sore trial 
unknown to the world, when the burden 
is heavy and the heart is stricken, with 
Thy promise give cheer: “My grace is 
sufficient for thee.” Shut out of our 
lives any overreaching or proud ambi- 
tion, ennoble and chasten us as we walk 
the pathway of Him who has never been 
surpassed. Help us all to stand and 
affirm the victory of this eager, throb- 
bing, feverish life. 
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Our Redeeming Lord, whose face is 
“Eternal Love,” help those whose peace 
is broken, whose hearts are tasting the 
bitter cup, shuddering on the verge of 
surrender. Grant that their spirits may 
be enthroned, believing that trial puri- 
fies and the contrite heart softens under 
pain. The darkest hour may be the 
angel’s touch; beyond the wavering 
course of time there is a mystery that 
never knows doubt. O God, life, with its 
dreams and disillusions, with its pathos 
and tears, in its twilights of childhood 
and age, yearns for Thee. In these war- 
ring, tragic days shadows are gathering 
round many a doorway; O clear the out- 
look that they may see the beatific 
vision and rejoice. Wherever our sons 
and daughters toil beneath Thy liberal 
sun, O Lord, be there; “Thine arm make 
bare and Thy righteous will be done.” 
In the name of our glorified Saviour. 
Amen. ; 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Tuesday, December 12, 1944, was read 
and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Frazier, its legislative clerk, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment a bill of the House of the 
following title: 


H. R. 3791. An act for the relief of the 
estate of Charles Noah Shipp, deceased. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, a bill of the House of the fol- 
lowing title: 

H. R. 3961. An act authorizing the con- 
struction, repair, and preservation of certain 
public works on rivers and harbors, and for 
other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the foregoing bill, requests a conference 
with the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. OVERTON, Mr. BAILEY, Mrs. CARAWAY, 
Mr. CLARK of Missouri, Mr. BILBO, Mr. 
JOHNSON of California, Mr. VANDENBERG, 
Mr. BREWSTER, and Mr. Burton to be the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendments of the 
House to bills of the Senate of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

S.198. An act to amend further section 2 
of the Civil Service Retirement Act, ap- 
proved May 29, 1930, as amended; and 

S. 1688. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of Agriculture to compromise, adjust, or can- 
cel certain indebtedness, and for other pur- 
poses, 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the bill (H. R. 1997) entitled “An act to 
repeal section 3 of the Standard Time 
Act of March 19, 1918, as amended, relat- 
ing to the placing of a certain portion of 
the State of Idaho in the third time 
zone,” disagreed to by the House; agrees 
to the conference asked by the House 
on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses . thereon, and appoints Mr. 
STEWART, Mr. CLARK of Idaho, and Mr. 
Gurney to be the conferees on the part of 
the Senate. 
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The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the reports of the com- 
mittees of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to bills of the House 
of the following titles: 

H. R. 3429. An act to amend section 1 of an 
act entitled “An act authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to employ engineers and 
economists for consultation purposes on im- 
portant reclamation work,” approved Febru- 
ary 28, 1929 (45 Stat. 1406), as amended by the 
act of April 22, 1940 (54 Stat. 148); and 

H. R. 4485. An act authorizing the con- 
struction of certain public works on rivers 
and harbors for flood control, and for other 
purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ment of the House to the bill (S. 2105) en- 
titled “An act to amend and supplement 
the Federal-Aid Road Act, approved July 
11, 1916, as amended and supplemented, 
to authorize appropriations for the post- 
war construction of highways and 
bridges, to eliminate hazards at railroad 
grade crossings, to provide for the im- 
mediate preparation of plans, and for 
other purposes.” 

The message also announced that the 
Vice President has appointed Mr. BARK- 
LEY and Mr. Brewster members of the 
joint select committee on-the part of the 
Senate, as provided for in the act of Au- 
guest 5, 1939, entitled “An act to provide 
for the disposition of certain records of 
the United States Government,” for the 
disposition of executive papers in the 
following departments and agencies: 

. Department of Agriculture. 
Department of Justice. 
Department of the Navy. 
Department of State. 

. Department of the Treasury. 

. Department of War. 

. Office of Defense Transportation. 
. Office of Price Administration. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate disagrees to the amendment of 
the House to the bill (S. 1782) entitled 
“An act to amend sections 4, 7, and 17 
of the Reclamation Project Act of 1939 
(53 Stat. 1187), for the purpose of ex- 
tending the time in which amendatory 
contracts may be made, and for other 
related purposes”; requests a conference 
with the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. McCarran, Mr. CHAVEZ, Mr. McFar- 
LAND, Mr. Gurney, and Mr. THOMAS of 
Idaho to be the conferees on the part of 
the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the bill (H. R. 1963) entitled “An act for 
the relief of G. H. Garner,” disagreed to 
by the House; agrees to the conference 
asked by the House on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
appoints Mr. ELLENDER, Mr. TuNNELL, 
and Mr. Rosertson to be the conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Reccrp in 
two instances and to insert therein two 
short editorials. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr, Speaker, I recently 
obtained permission of the House to in- 
sert in the Recor a pronouncement of 
the United States Chamber of Commerce 
on universal military service. I have had 
an estimate made by the Printing Office, 
and am advised that it will cost $208. 

The SPEAKER. Notwithstanding the 
cost, without objection, the extension 
may be made. 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and include a 
poem.) 


ADDITIONAL COPIES OF THE FOURTH 
REPORT OF THE HOUSE SPECIAL COM- 
MITTEE ON POST-WAR ECONOMIC 
POLICY AND PLANNING 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, from the 
Committee on Printing, I report (Rept. 
No. 2058) back favorably without 
amendment a privileged resolution (H. 
Res. 676) authorizing the printing of ad- 
ditional copies of House Report Num- 
bered 1855, current session, entitled 
“Economic Problems of the Reconversion 
Period,” for the use of the Special Com- 
mittee on Post-war Economic Policy and 
Planning, and ask for immediate consid- 
eration of the resolution, 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That 2,500 additional copies of 
the fourth report (H. Rept. No. 1855), 
current session, entitled “Economic Prob- 
lems of the Reconversion Period,” of the 
House Special Committee on Post-war Eco- 
nomic Policy and Planning, submitted pur- 
suant to House Resolution 408, be printed, 
with illustrations, for the use of said com- 
mittee. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. TOLAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that my colleague the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. WASIE- 
LEWSKI] may extend his remarks in the 
Record and include a brief editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THOMAS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp and include two 
letters enumerating delivery by the 
Humble Oil & Refining Co. of its one- 
billionth gallon of high-octane gasoline 
to the armed services. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no cbjection. 


THE CIGARETTE SHORTAGE 


Mr. WEISS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection, 

xC—589 
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Mr. WEISS. Mr. Speaker, I have been 
trying for about 3 weeks to get some 
information with reference to the ciga- 
rette shortage and I found out three 
fundamental facts. The number of 
cigarettes manufactured for civilian and 
soldier consumption this year was the 
greatest in the history of the tobacco in- 
dustry. But it is evident from a letier I 
have here received from a soldier boy 
that they cannot get cigarettes overseas. 
Civilians cannot buy cigarettes. So 
there is one of two things obvious and 
evident: first, there is either specialized 
or spotty distribution or second, black- 
market operations. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. WEISS. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. May I say that 
my information is, and I am interested 
in this just the same as the gentleman, 
that last year the armed forces took 33 
percent of the output of cigarettes; this 
year it is running 50 percent or a little 
more than 50 percent. 

Mr. WEISS. This soldier boy to whom 
I refer says in his V-mail letter that they 
have an allowance of one pack of cig- 
arettes a week overseas. The hoarding, 
if any, is due to spotty distribution or 
to black-market operations. I urge the 
tobacco industry to remedy this situation 
before the Seventy-ninth Congress con- 
venes or it will be our job to clear it up. 
We owe it to the working civilians and 
to our fighting soldiers to get them ciga- 
rettes—they stimulate morale. 

Mr. CALVIN D. JOHNSON, Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEISS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. CALVIN D. JOHNSON. I under- 
stand we exported, according to the 
press, 400,000,000 pounds of tobacco last 
year. It is probably through our very 
large exports that a shortage has de- 
veloped. 

Mr. WEISS. That may be true, but 
from the information I have that is not 
evident. I do not know—but statistics 
from the office of O. W. I. indicate other- 
wise. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. I would suggest 
that the gentleman take this up further 
and look into it. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Record and to include a 
brief letter from Mr. James Angelo, of 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day I asked and received permissicn to 
include in the Record as an extension 
of remarks an address delivered by the 
Honorable Manley O. Hudson, judge of 
the Permanent Court of International 
Justice, but I find this exceeds the al- 
lowable limit to the extent of $156. I ask 
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unanimous consent that this may be 
printed notwithstanding the estimate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ver- 
mont? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks and to include therein a news- 
paper article. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ver- 
mont? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to include in the 
Recorp the addresses delivered at Mont- 
pelier, Vt.,on Armistice Day, on the occa- 
sion of the dedication of the local honor 
roll. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ver- 
mont? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks and include an article from the 
Times-Herald. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, it has just 
been called to my attention that three 
boys from my home town, Oil City, Pa., 
just a little over 13 years of age, have 
been killed in action overseas. A few 
weeks ago while back home I visited a 
family in Johnsonburg, Pa., in my dis- 
trict, who had five boys in the service 
and two of these boys were killed in 
action within 4 days. > 

We have from eight to ten million men 
in the United States armed forces and 
we have had close to 550,000 casualties. 
We have conscripted our boys by the 
millions and they are fighting all over 
the world, and yet the colonies of the 
British Empire are now just getting 
around to enacting legislation to draft 
men for overseas service. 

Prime Minister Churchill and Foreign 
Secretary Eden do not seem to be much 
concerned about the conscription in the 
colonies of their fighting men. The 
Prime Minister said he was not going to 
preside over the liquidation of the Brit- 
ish Empire, and he might have included 
the British life line to India; however, he 
seems content to let us throw thousands 
of our boys into action to carry on the 
fight, hundreds of whom are being liqui- 
dated every day. 

What seems to be the difficulty is that 
somebody in the State Department does 
not tell the British Empire that we 
are not satisfied with their policy on the 
conscription of men in the British Colo- 
nies. If we can draft our boys by the 
thousands for overseas service, why can- 
not the British colonies do likewise? 

The Prime Minister and the Foreign 
Secretary can get in touch with Uncle 
Sam when they feel the British Empire 
is not getting the breaks. So it is about 
time for Uncle Sam to get tough with the 
Prime Minister and Foreign Secretary 
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when we feel we are not getting an even 
break. 

The British Empire and her colonies 
ought to pursue the same policy we are 
pursuing—drafting and putting into 
action the 18-year-olds. A few months 
ago we heard the cry, “Give us the tools 
and we will finish the job.” Well, we are 
not alone furnishing the tools but we 
are furnishing the manpower to win this 
war. Yet, we are witnessing, right up 
in Canada, riots because they con- 
scripted 16,000 men for overseas service. 

What we need more than ever before 
is a diplomatic policy with a backbone 
and someone with the courage to tell 
the Prime Minister and the Foreign Sec- 
retary to get going with a conscription 
program in the British colonies to fur- 
nish the manpower for overseas duty to 
bring this war to a rapid and early con- 
clusion, 


SCHOOL CHILDREN PARTICIPATION IN 
SALVAGE CAMPAIGN 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, ever 
since Pearl Harbor millions of school 
children in this country have rather en- 
thusiastically and wholeheartedly par- 
ticipated in the salvage campaign. With 
a rare enthusiasm they have gathered 
Scrap paper, fats and greases, scrap 
metal, and other essential commodities 
and have made a very distinguished and 
indispensable contribution to the victory 
effort. It is a little singular that these 
efforts. have not been officially recog- 
nized. Neither by any agency of govern- 
ment nor by Congress has there been 
some official expression of thanks to 
these fine young Americans who have 
done so much. 

I am going to drop a little resolution 
in the hopper directly. I think it is the 
only time in my life that I ever contrived 
a resolution to which there could be no 
objection from anybody anywhere. It 
is simply for the Congress, in behalf of 
the people, to express its thanks to the 
school children of America for their con- 
tribution to the victory effort. 

It seems so timely and appropriate as 
we approach the Christmas season that 
we formally express our gratitude to 
young America. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Gavin], who addressed the 
House a moment ago, has to my mind, 
rendered a disservice to this country and 
to the cause of the Allies engaged in this 
war. Remarks such as he has made are 
frequently being made by a few radio 
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news commentators, and I think the 
American people should discourage state- 
ments like his which are calculated to 
create disunity among the Allies, en- 
courage Hitler, and thereby prolong the 
war. We are in the midst of a great war, 
the result of which is still undetermined, 
and so far as I am concerned until the 
war is won, I do not think we should 
publicly condemn either our allies or their 
leaders, or say or do anything that will 
tend to create disunity among those who 
are fighting with us to defeat the Japs 
and the Nazis. We must win this war 
above everything else, and do it now. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


(Mr. HOFFMAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
REcorD.) 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. JOHNSON] 
took the position, which is evidently 
taken by the majority side as indicated 
by the applause over there, that a large 
number of people, close to a majority of 
the American people, should keep their 
mouths shut and never criticize anything 
that is done by the President or any 
agency created by him. He seems to 
assume that he is not only indispensable 
but infallible as well. He even went so 
far as to charge that the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, who actually served in the 
front lines in the First World War, has 
done a disservice to his country. 

Now nobody asked the gentleman from 
Texas to criticize another Member of the 
Congress, or to express his opinion as to 
that Member’s loyalty. No one asked 
the gentleman from Texas to measure 
the patriotism of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania by standards, scales, or 
yardstick. We may assume that every 
Member in this House is patriotic and 
has no other thought in mind except the 
winning of the war, but some of us have 
the right, and we intend to continue to 
exercise the right, to express our opinion 
on the conduct of some of our allies. 
When this country put into force con- 
scription, when Australia and Canada 
refused to put conscription for foreign 
service in force, when they asked us to 
fight this war over in Germany, and at 
the same time Commonwealths of the 
British Empire keep their men at home, 
we have the right to protect the liquida- 
tion of American youths. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I will have some- 
thing more to say on this subject later 
on today. 

RIVERS AND HARBORS BILL 


Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 
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3961) authorizing the construction, re- 
pair, and preservation of certain public 
works on rivers and harbors, and fcr 
other purposes, with Senate amendments 
thereto, disagree to the Senate amend- 
ments, and agree to the conference asked 
by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The Speaker appointed the following 
conferees: Messrs. MANSFIELD of Texas, 
Peterson of Georgia, BELL, CARTER, and 
DONDERO. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute. } 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? : 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, having served 
with him for many years, I have the 
highest regard for the gentleman from 
Texas. Naturally, I also believe in free 
speech for everybody, including the gen- 
tleman from Texas, but I think we ought 
to be very careful in this House about 
questioning the motives of any Member 
who desires to get up and tell the truth, 
whether it is in war or in peace. Every- 
one knows that the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania who just spoke is as patri- 
otic as any other Member of the House. 
He merely stated a fact, that conscrip- 
tion is not in effect in Canada. He 
pointed out that boys of 18 years of age, 
from his district, had been killed. I was 
in this House when a letter from General 
Marshall was read stating that no boys 
of 18 would be sent abroad unless they 
were volunteers. That letter was read 
when we passed that legislation. In 
England they are not taking boys of 
18 and sending them abroad unless they 
are volunteers or have had 1 year’s 
training. Those are facts. They are 
the truth. I think anybody has a right 
to say it without having his patriotism 
questioned. Every Member of Congress, 
on both sides, is for winning this war and 
winning it as soon as possible. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Speaker, 
careless words cost lives. The careless 
words used on the floor of this House 
cost lives just as much as the careless 
words used anywhere else. I do not care 
about any criticism you might make of 
the administration; that is your busi- 
ness. But I do say this. We are in this 
war. It is not ended by any means. In 
the name of the great God of all, remem- 
ber that we who have our sons and rela- 
tives and friends over there should back 
them and our allies and not talk about 
our allies, or not say anything which will 
aid in destroying the morale of the 
troops. 
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G. H. GARNER 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 1963) for 
the relief of G. H. Garner, with Senate 
amendments thereto, disagree to the 
Senate amendments, and agree to the 
conference asked by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

The Speaker appointed the following 
conferees: Messrs. KEOGH, ABERNETHY, 
and JENNINGS. 


ROBERT WILL STARKS 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 2874) for 
the relief of Robert Will Starks, with a 
Senate amendment thereto, and concur 
in the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment, 
as follows: 

Page 1, line 6, strike out “$5,000” and in- 
sert: “$1,000.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was concurred 
in. è 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Record and include an edi- 
torial from the Arkansas Gazette of De- 
cember 10, 1944, on the Little Missouri 
River and projected work; and further 
to extend my remarks and include a news 
item from the Arkansas Gazette of De- 
cember 10, 1944, in reference to the 
highway bill. : 2 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

WORLD WAR VETERANS' LEGISLATION 


Mr, RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, on yester- 
day the gentleman from New Mexico 
[Mr. ANDERSON] inserted in the RECORD 
what purports to be a letter from Millard 
W. Rice to the President of the United 
States, criticizing the widows’ and or- 
phans' bill passed by Congress a few days 
ago. In my opinion, Mr. Rice does not 
reflect the views even of his own organi- 
zation, and he is flying in the face of the 
sentiment of the veterans of other or- 
ganizations. He leaves the impression 
that the passage of this measure is a 
discrimination against a man who died 
of service-connected disabilities. That 
is not true. He leaves the impression 
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that these men whose widows and or- 
phans we are trying to take care of had 
absolutely no service-connected disahjl- 
ities. We do not know whether they did 
or not. Many of them came back not 
knowing what their rights were until it 
was too late to apply for benefits. Many 
of them did not know of their disabilities 
until it was too late to apply. Many of 
them said, “I am going to overcome my 
disabilities. I do not want anything 
from the Federal Government,” and 
went on and struggled along until finally, 
when they died, their dependents found 
themselves outside the pale of protection. 
It is their widows and orphans that this 
Congress is trying to take care of now. 
I hope the President signs this just bill, 
and I am surprised that Mr. Rice would 
write such a letter or that the gentleman 
from New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] would 
insert it in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the REcorp and insert a state- 
ment I made before the Committee on 
Banking and Currency of the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

EXPEDITING PAYMENT FOR PROPERTY 
ACQUIRED DURING WAR PERIOD 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, by direction of 
the Committee on Rules, I call up House 
Resolution 565 and ask for its immediate 
consideration. 

i The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
ows: 


Resolved, That immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution it shall be in order 
to move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the consideration of 
the bill (S. 919) to expedite the payment for 
land acquired during the war period. That 
after general debate, which shall be confined 
to the bill and shall continue not to exceed 
1 hour to be equally divided and controlled 
by the chairman and the ranking minority 
member of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
the bill shall be read for amendment under 
the 5-minute rule. At the conclusion of the 
reading of the bill for amendment, the Com- 
mittee shall rise and report the same to the 
House with such amendments as shall have 
been adopted and the previous question shall 
be considered as ordered on the bill and 
amendments thereto to final passage without 
intervening motion except one motion to re- 
commit. 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 min- 
utes to the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. FISH]. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish again to appeal to 
the membership of the House to refrain, 
as far as possible, from criticizing other 
powers with which we are associated in 
the waging of the war. Of course, we 
have the completest confidence in the 
high patriotism of every Member of this 
body. We are completely united, I know 
we are completely united, in our deter- 
mination to bring about speedy victory 
with the least possible loss of lives. 
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There can be no division between any 
of us in the high hope that the end of 
the war, particularly the war in Europe, 
is in sight. 

Mr. Speaker, this resolution proposes 
to make in order the consideration of the 
bill S. 919, which is intended to simplify, 
insofar as the Federal Government is 
concerned, the law with respect to the 
condemnation of private property that 
the Government finds it necessary to 
take. The bill does away with commis- 
sioners that are now used in such pro- 
ceedings. 

When the bill was first presented to 
the Rules Committee I saw no objection 
to it and I do not now wish to raise ob- 
jection, other than to say that I do not 
feel any enthusiasm for the measure, 
because it takes away from the private 
citizen his right to have his interest ad- 
judicated in his local court—you might 
say the forum of his own choosing. Ido 
not know but what it is a mistake to 
abandon that practice. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COX. I yield. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Is it not a fact that 
under the bill reported here the private 
citizen does have the right, on his re- 
quest, to have the issue tried by a jury? 

Mr. COX. Yes; that is very true. 

Mr. WHITTEN. And is that not an 
increased right, in that under the pres- 
ent law with respect to flood control he 
has no right at all to a trial by jury? 

Mr. COX. No. The practice has been 
that the General Government would re- 
spect and follow State procedure in com- 
demnation proceedings. This does away 
with that practice, as I understand the 
bill. The bill does simplify the proce- 
dure and makes it less expensive to the 
Federal Government, because under the 
present practice you may have as many 
as two jury trials and great delay. But 
at any rate, the law as it now stands, 
does preserve the right of the citizen to 
a determination of his rights in his own 
State court. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Will the gentleman 
yield further? 

Mr. COX. I yield. 

Mr. WHITTEN. The gentleman ap- 
parently is not familiar with the fact 
that under the flood-control law, land 
taken for flood-control purposes may be 
taken without the citizen having any 
right to trial by jury, but limits him to a 
trial by three commissioners. 

Mr. COX. Yes. If you will read the 
two letters of the Attorney General, em- 
bodied in the report of your committee, 
you will see that my argument follows 
the line of reasoning as set forth by the 
Attorney General himself. 

I am not opposing the bill. Perhaps 
there is real need for it. Possibly for 
the duration of the war it would be well 
that this new procedure be adopted. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the remainder 
of my time. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
New York is recognized for 10 minutes. 
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Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, apparently, 
this is an old, ancient, hoary rule, dated 
May 23, providing for 1 hour’s debate, 
half an hour on each side, on the bill S. 
919 to expedite payment for land ac- 
quired during the war period. It comes 
to you with a unanimous report. 

There has been a great deal of com- 
plaint that through the present State 
system of payment by commissioners, 
and so forth, much delay has ensued and 
the property owners seem to be far from 
satisfied with the prices they have been 
receiving and feel that justice requires 
that it should be by a judicial or court 
action, That is the purpose and object 
of the bill. 

There is a corollary or a complement 
to it that raises a much greater issue 
which affects a large number of con- 
gressional districts and, of course, many 
States, and that is that during wartime 
large blocks of land have been confis- 
cated by the Federal Government and 
taken out of taxes in the local towns and 
counties. I know that in my district and 
I do not think that my district ¿is much 
different than many others, we have 
one large Army camp, Camp Shanks; 
down in Rockland County, that obliter- 
ated a part of one township and took it 
out of taxes, The same thing happened 
at the Stewart Airport near Newburgh. 
A large section of the town of Newburgh 
really was taken off the tax rolls. The 
question is whether the Government 
does not have some moral responsibility 
to pay at least a part of the taxes back 
into those school districts and into the 
towns. This question has been under 
consideration for some time, yet no ac- 
tion has been taken, 

I am in favor of this rule because it 
seems to be in the interest of the indi- 
vidual American and property owner to 
preserve and protect his property rights 
instead of having them jeopardized with- 
out much recourse on their part to the 
courts. This bill will be discussed in de- 
tail by members of the committee when 
we go into the Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed out of order for the balance of 
my time. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FISH. A serious issue has been 
raised in the House today. I am talking 
more directly to the Republicans than to 
the Democrats, but I propose to talk to 
both. It is an issue that I believe is prob- 
ably unavoidable and we might as well 
face it right away as to postpone it until 
the next Congress. 

There is not a single Member of Con- 
gress, Republican or Democrat, who is 
not in favor of winning the war as quickly 
as possible and bringing our sons home 
immediately afterward, but I am afraid 
that if we follow the suggestions of some 
Members on the majority side and adopt 
a hush-hush policy on foreign policies or 
the conduct of the war that the Members 
might just as well stay home. If Mem- 
bers of the minority may not tell the 
truth or even refer to or criticize our 
allies in the war, then this legislative, 
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deliberative body has assumed an infe- 
riority complex to the other body, the 
Senate or to the British Parliament, 
where they do not hesitate to criticize our 
foreign policies, the condict of the war, 
the President, and the acts of Congress, 
because it is a part of the function of 
every legislative body in peace and war. 
I hope that in the future no one’s 
patriotism or Americanism will be even 
remotely questioned or impugned if he 


feels it is his duty to get up on the floor 


of the House and tell the truth about our 
allies, because it may be aiding and expe- 
diting the winning of the war. 

It may be something that should be 
said and beyond that it may be some- 
thing that should be said in the inter- 
est of the American people which comes 
first anyhow, because their sons are 
fighting this war. This is not a New 
Deal war. I do not think you want to 
call it a New Deal war. Republicans 
and Democrats alike have their sons in 
this war fighting shoulder to shoulder 
all over the world and they are on the 
march to victory. 

Let me read you a statement that 
should be in the Recor in time of war. 
This is an editorial that appeared in the 
Kansas City Star of May 7, 1918, writ- 
ten by Theodore Roosevelt, an out- 
spoken, courageous American, one of our 
greatest Republican Presidents, who in 
the midst of the last war had this to 
say, and I hope the Republican Mem- 
bers of the House will listen to his words 
of advice and follow them in this war: 

To announce that there must be no criti- 
cism of the President or that we are to 
stand by the President right or wrong is 
not only unpatriotic and servile but it is 
morally treasonable to the American people. 
Nothing but the truth should be spoken 
about him or anyone else, but it is even 
more important to tell the truth, pleasant 
or unpleasant, about him than about any- 
body else. 


That referred to our Commander in 
Chief in the midst of the last war, and 
I endorse wholeheartedly this editorial 
as applied to this war. 

Turning to my Republican colleagues 
I want to emphasize to them that they 
have a solemn and sacred duty and func- 
tion to perform here as a minority. It 
is their duty to represent the Republican 
Party and those who sent them here, 
by constructive criticism without fear or 
favor in time of war or in time of peace. 
What we need on the minority side is 
more vigorous leadership, more active, 
more aggressive, more outspoken and 
constructive criticism, whether it be of 
the New Deal and the pitfalls of the 
New Deal or of the President or of the 
Commander in Chief or of the conduct 
of the war. 

The only possible criticism of the 
House of Representatives that I know 
of is that there is a certain inferiority 
complex among its Members on foreign 
policies and the conduct of the war. We 
on this side let the other body speak out 
freely, many of us`applaud those state- 
ments, but any time one of us gets up 
here to speak there is always some one 
to question him and to say “Hush, hush” 
or “Shush, shush, we must not say that, 
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we are at war,” and endeavor to make 
out that some Member of the minority 
is trying to throw a monkey wrench 
into the war effort. The next step will 
be that we will not be permitted to refer 
to the Communists in America because 
the Soviets are one of the Allies. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
a while ago referred to some boys 18 
years of age from his home town who 
were killed. He certainly had a right 
to say that. I will go further and call 
the facts to your attention. You and 
I voted to draft these boys of 18 into the 
armed forces. At that time we had a 
letter read to us, I think by the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. WADSWORTH], 
from General Marshall saying that these 
boys of 18 would all be given 1 year’s 
training before being sent to the other 
side. That is the practice in Great 
Britain today. All boys of 18 were to 
be given 1 year’s training before they 
were sent to the battle lines. It may be 
a military necessity, I do not know, and 
I am not criticizing that feature, but I 
am stating the facts. 

The War Department now tells us that 
boys 18 years old will be sent any time 
to the front, with 3 months’ training. 
I am not objecting if it is a military 
necessity, but it is contrary to the pledges 
given and to the practice in Great 
Britain. - 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield myself 
3 additional minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, I am not criticizing if it 
is a military necessity, but the American 
people are entitled to all the facts and the 
Congress should discuss the issue with- 
out fear or favor. If it is necessary for 
my boy who is now 18, and who enlisted 
when he was 17, to go overseas to fight, 
that is all right; but, in my opinion, the 
other nations should do likewise. 

It is perfectly justifiable for any Mem- 
ber of Congress to say that the Allied 
Nations should have conscription as long 
as we have and that the British Empire 
should have it as well. I think that is 
only a fair criticism when our own sons 
are being drafted. It was not my speech, 
but I am upholding the right of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania to say it be- 
cause it. is the truth and the truth is never 
wrong whether it is in peace or in war. 
That does not interfere with our winning 
the war, 

I know that Members, like the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin, Frank KEEFE, will 
take the floor of this House at any time, 
in peace or in war, and express their 
views openly and criticize constructively 
the things that are wrong. But there are 
far too many on the Republican side who 
are fearful that somebody is going to 
criticize their remarks, fearful of the 
radical commentators on the radio and 
the press because of attacks on the New 
Deal or the President. If the Republicans 
do not criticize constructively the New 
Deal and the President, then what is 
there for the minority party todo? What 
is left for the Republican Party? What 
will be left of our country? Of course, 
you cannot expect the majority to criti- 
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cize the acts of their own administra- 
tion, and for political reasons they must 
uphold their own party, and I do not 
blame them, but our main function is to 
criticize and criticize openly and fear- 
lessly, and that includes foreign policies 
and the conduct of the war. I beg of 
you, in a parting word to my Republican 
colleagues, that you realize your duties 
and your obligations to your constitu- 
ents, and take the floor of this House 
on every occasion when anything is 
wrong with the New Deal or the admin- 
istration or the President or the conduct 
of the war, for you have a definite right 
to discuss the conduct of the war and to 


„express your views, and if you do not do 


it who else can or will in America except 
in the Senate. Unless the Republicans 


in Congress fight openly and boldly, re- 


gardless of Communist and left-wing 
smear attacks in the press and over the 
radio, there will be no Republican Party 
or Republic left to fight for. Free speech 
and free criticism must above all places 
prevail in Congress, and especially among 
the minority Members, who should not 
pull their punches whenever warranted 
on all issues that affect the interests of 
the American people, including the con- 
duct of the war, the Commander in Chief, 
and our foreign policies. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. McCormack]. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, it is 
very seldom that I take the floor to pay 
much attention to what my colleague, 
the gentleman from New York, says, 
much as I like him personally. But re- 
marks such as he has just made cannot 
go by without some comment. 

It is rather interesting to note that on 
Monday he condemned his party, and 
today he is chastising his party in the 
House and undertaking to admonish 
them and tell them what they should do 
during the next Congress. I doubt if 
the advice of the gentleman, in view of 
his many inconsistent positions, will fall 
upon ears that will hear them and eval- 
uate the advice in the light they would 


if it came from, for example, the gentle- - 


man from New York [Mr. WADSWORTH]. 
The gentleman has raised an issue 
which does not exist. The gentleman 
undertakes to raise a straw man that any- 
one who makes constructive criticism is 
going to be open to attack. I have been 
a Member of this body for 16 years, and 
I have never heard any lack of criticism 
on the part of any Members on the ma- 
jority or the minority side who felt it 
their duty to offer criticism. There is a 
difference between constructive criticism 
and personal attack. That is just where 
the gentleman from New York fails to 
take notice and to distinguish between. 
Constructive criticism is one thing, 
personal attack is another thing. I have 
never personally attacked any President 
of the United States or any person. I 
have never personally attacked a former 
President. For example, I have the high- 
est personal regard for former President 
Hoover. On one occasion, at least, on 
this floor I defended him when he was 
personally attacked by a member of his 
own party. I waited to see if some mem- 
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ber of his own party would defend him 
and when none did I defended him 
against the attack made on him. When 
former President Hoover was President 
of the United States, true, elected as a 
Republican, he was JOHN McCorMAcxk’s 
President just as much as he was the 
President of any other person. I dis- 
agreed with him on some of his policies, 
but I never did so in a personal way, and 
I never differed with him on foreign af- 
fairs. I supported him on every question 
relating to the foreign policy of our coun- 
try that came before this House, because 
to me party lines disappear when the 3- 
mile limit is reached on matters con- 
cerning the relationship of our country 
with other nations of the world. 

There is no disagreement at all about 
constructive criticism: It is good and 
it is worthy in war as well as in peace. 
So the gentleman does not raise an issue 
that anyone in this body on either side 
or anyone that I know of in the United 
States takes issue with. But the gentle- 
man does raise an issue as a straw Man 


for the purpose of knocking it down, in 


the hope that.some people will feel that 
there are forces in this country, particu- 
larly in the Democratic Party, who will 
try to suppress constructive criticism. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts has expired. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 addi- 
tional minutes to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Certainly, as we 
sit here—and I am not talking as a 
Democrat, I am not talking as leader, I 
am talking just as an American and a 
Member of this body—we do not see any 
suppression of free speech or free press, 
directly or indirectly. Our newspapers 
are going ahead and printing news as 
they see it. Some print a different type 
of news than others, but there is no at- 
tempt directly or indirecfly that I see to 
suppress them or to interfere in any way. 
Certainly, there is no suppression of the 
right of any paper in the United States 
to take a position for or against Franklin 
D. Roosevelt or for or against any other 
person, either in his official position or as 
a candidate during the last election. 
Eighty percent of the press were opposed 
to President Roosevelt and his reelection. 
Seventy-eight percent were opposed to 
him 4 years ago. They had a right to 
do so. Whether some of the newspapers 
went further than we thought they 
should is another question, but that is a 
matter of personal opinion. The right 
of freedom of the press and the exercise 
thereof has certainly not been interfered 
with to the slightest extent. The com- 
plete right of freedom of press and 
of speech has not been interfered with. 

What the gentleman fails to dis- 
tinguish, as I said, is that constructive 
criticism is one thing and personal at- 
tack is another. Further, constructive 
criticism in time of peace is one thing 
and constructive criticism in time of war 
is another. The question of prudence 
enters into it. It may be all right to say 
something in time of peace that it might 
not be all proper to say in time of war.“ 
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Iam not talking about the remarks of 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Gavin]. My observation transcends that. 
I am not in any way inferentially criti- 
cizing his right to say what he did say 
today. What I do say and the position 
I take is that in time of war even in 
giving constructive criticism we must 
apply the rule of prudence, having fore- 
most in our minds that the best interests 
of the United States of America comes 
first, above everything. 

You and I, here, are elected as Repub- 
licans or Democrats. But we are some- 
thing more than that. We are all Amer- 
icans. We may have different views 
about this or that bill; we may have dif- 
ferent views on this or that question, but 
there is no difference in our love for our 
country, our institutions, and our Gov- 
ernment, and the great ideals for which 
our Government stands. On that there 
is unity. The gentleman from New York 
is just as firm and strong in his love of 
our country as anyone else. I know that. 
The motives of no man are questioned. 
The patriotism of no man is questioned. 
I agree that the patriotism of no man 
should be questioned, but the judgment 
of men can be questioned, and properly 
so, by constructive criticism. All I have 
to say is the gentleman from New York, 
aman of great capacity, a man who had 
everything, a man who has a fine mind, 
a man who is eloquent, a man who can 
think soundly if he wants to, years ago 
got off on the wrong premise and he has 
not gotten back yet. In offering our 
criticisms, our country being engaged in 
war, let us apply the rule of prudence 
to what we say or write. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. HOFFMAN]. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed out of 
order and to revise and extend my re- 
marks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts, the majority 
leader, again did what he has so often 
done—he has attempted to distract at- 
tention from what was actually said on 
the floor by calling attention to some 
other statement. Now no one disagrees 
with his proposition that constructive 
criticism should be permitted on all oc- 
casions. No one disagrees when he con- 
demns personal attacks or criticisms of 
an individual because of some personal 
trait or action, which is but a matter of 
taste or judgment. The difficulty grows 
out of the definition of “constructive 
criticism.” 

As I gather from the statement of the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. LUTHER A. 
Jounson] and from the statement of the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
BuLWINKLE]—yes, and from the remarks 
of the majority leader the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack]— 
any praise of the President, of the ad- 
ministration,. of any administrative 
agency, is constructive criticism, while 
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anything said which directly or even in- 
directly calls in question any policy or 
action of the executive branch of the 
Government is either a disservice to the 
country’s war effort or is destructive in 
its tendency. With that definition or 
interpretation of criticism I cannot agree. 

My service in this House has continued 
for almost 10 years—it will be 10 years 
in January. Never, as I recall, have I 
questioned the ability, the judgment, or 
the loyalty of any Member of this House. 
Nor do I intend, if I live so long, during 
the coming 2 years, to do so; nor have I 
criticized, nor do I intend to criticize, 
the conduct of the war. But I do intend 
when occasion offers to make sugges- 
tions which in my judgment will aid in 
winning the war; in preserving our in- 
terests after the war is over. 

To get back to what happened this 
morning. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania, returning from his home where he 
learned that some of his friends and 
neighbors had lost their sons in this great 
war, ventured to suggest that our allies, 
the Canadians and Australians, adopt 
conscription. If conscription for Amer- 
icans aids in the winning of the war, is 
there any reason why those govern- 
ments, which are more closely connected 
with the British Empire than we are, 
should not adopt the constructive pro- 
cedure of conscription? Is it not con- 
structive for the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania to suggest that they do as we 
have been asked to do, and as we have 
done, and send conscripted youth to 
fight on foreign soil? 

We were told that this was a war to 
preserve our national entity. If true, 
then it is a war for the preservation of 
Canada and of Australia, which are a 
part of the British Empire, and equally 
true is it that, if our youth are to be 
conscripted, soo too should the young 
men of those two Commonwealths be 
conscripted. 

I suggest that the statement of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Ga- 
vin] was constructive criticism, and 
yet when the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Gavin] makes that criticism 
what does he get from the majority side? 
The plain, vigorous charge from the well 
of the House that he has rendered a 
disservice to his country. That was the 
statement of the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. LUTHER JOHNSON]. 

Among other things the charge that 
a man has been guilty of a disservice to 
his country is by many people construed 
to mean that a man has been guilty of 
disloyalty. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
served in the First World War. He 
served in the front lines where machine- 
gun bullets, high-explosive shells, were 
dealing out death to his comrades. He 
fought in that war in a combat unit 
and yet when here on. the floor of the 
House he demands that other nations 
cooperate, collaborate, join with us in 
the war which we are fighting for their 
preservation, for their very existence, he 
3 of having rendered a disserv- 

Speaking only for myself, I would be 
somewhat reluctant to make such a 
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charge against a veteran of the First 
World War. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr, Gavin] is known to all of us as one 
who, when his country needed him, an- 
swered the call; as one who served as 
long as his country had need of his serv- 
ices; as one who ever since has faith- 
fully in his life at home and here on 
the floor of the House done his utmost for 
America and in support of the war effort. 

I was rather inclined to the thought 
that the gentleman from Texas spoke 
without thinking, as many of us do. Iam 
sure he did not realize that the words 
he put into the Recorp, if permitted to 
stand there, and even whether they are 
stricken or not, will in the next campaign 
be reprinted and use by the P. A. C., by 
the C. I. O., by the majority party, in 
the congressional district of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania as evidence that 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania is dis- 
loyal. Can we not, as Members of the 
House, leave it to the individual oppo- 
nents of those who come up at election 
time to oppose us to find their own am- 
munition? Must we place in the Recorp 
false charges of disloyalty, of lack of 
patriotism, so that some organization like 
that financed and operated by Sidney 
Hillman, who has now gone abroad to 
give his advice as to how the war should 
be conducted and as to how far we should 
go, can use that against a colleague in the 
next campaign? 

My opponents in the last campaign— 
the P. A. C. and its allies—demanded 
that I cooperate with our allies. That I 
am more than willing to do but I insist 
that they cooperate with us. I venture 
to request those who asked me to cooper- 
ate to advise as to whether they approve 
of the Greeks who are now fighting the 
British in Greece, or whether they join 
in thought and action with those who 
would deny to the people of Greece the 
right to select their own form of govern- 
ment, their own officials? 

The same questions I trust they will 
answer as to our conduct in Italy. They 
might also advise as to which faction we 
should cooperate with when the question 
as to who is to rule there and the kind 
of government it is to have come up for 
ultimate decision. 

I likewise ask my critics whether they 
approve of the course of Great Britain 
and of Russia in leaving, at least to a 
certain extent, the battle front in western 
and southern Europe and attempting to 
establish in Italy, in Greece, their own 
position to aid them in post-war influence 
in those countries. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield the 
gentleman 1 additional minute. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I am not now criti- 
cizing the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
LUTHER A. JoHNsoN]. He may say what 
he wishes, but I do reserve the right and 
it is my purpose as a Republican, serv- 
ing in the interests of my country, re- 
elected in spite of the opposition of the 
new dealers and their political allies, the 
Communists, of their political ally, Sidney 
Hillman, with his $2,000,000—and they 
had a man in my district for months 
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spreading their lying propaganda—I re- 
peat, I do intend in the days to come 
to defend my own patriotism and my 
own acts and those of the Members on 
the minority side who are willing that 
I should. 

When charges of a lack of patriotism 
are made against me or against mem- 
bers of my party, they are not, if made 
on the floor of this House, going unan- 
swered. To the best of my ability I will 
lay bare the record, demonstrate the 
falsity of such charges, and, if possible, 
expose the motive which causes them to 
be uttered. 

Neither Sidney Hillman, the Com- 
munists, those who want to remake 
America, nor any new dealer, nor any 
worshiper of the New Deal, will go un- 
answered, if I am present on the floor 
when the charge is made, if I can obtain 
recognition. 

While I listen with interest to, some- 
times with admiration, of the gentleman 
from Texas (Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON], 
the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr, 
BULWINELE], and the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack] after 
all I was neither elected by nor am I in 
any way responsible to any one of them. 
When they suggest that other Members 
are rendering a disservice to the country, 
as did the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
LUTHER A. Johnson] today, their words, 
so far as I am concerned, fall on unheed- 
ing ears. If they wish to join me in con- 
structive criticism of actions which are 
hindering the war effort, let them add 
their approval to what I am about to 
say about war production. 


PAYING A POLITICAL DEBT 


The Washington Times-Herald on the 
front page this morning carries the in- 
formation that the War Labor Board has 
summoned Montgomery Ward & Co. and 
the C. I. O. union to appear tomorrow to 
show cause why the company has not 
complied with the 1942 War Labor Board 
ruling calling for maintenance of mem- 
bership and minimum weekly wage rates 
of $20.25 in seven States in which the 


company operates. 


Yesterday’s papers also carried the in- 
formation that picket lines had been 
thrown around Ward’s stores in Detroit 
and the morning papers state that C. I. O. 
is about to call a general sympathetic 
strike in Detroit and in other cities. 

Everyone knows that a general strike 
would but add to the confusion and the 
impairment of the war effort which have 
already been created by almost daily 
strikes of the C. I. O.-in war plants. 

There is no authority in any Federal 
statute which authorizes the W. L. B. to 
order an employer to enter into a con- 
tract containing a security of member- 
ship clause. Nevertheless, such orders 
have been issued time and again by the 
War Labor Board and, upon the failure of 
the employer to comply, industrial plants 
have, under executive order, been seized 
by the Government and almost invariably 
the Government has given the striking 
union what it demanded. 

By using the W. L. B., a Government 
agency, as its holdup man, the C. I. O. 
and some other unions have been able to 
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make employers and the taxpayers stand 
and deliver. 

In many instances, th enforcement of 
the order granting the union additional 
pay did not cost the company anything 
because the increase in wages granted 
was but added to the company’s contract 
with the Government and the ultimate 
cost fell upon the taxpayer. 

It is a clever and a very effective pro- 
cedure to make the taxpayers grant ad- 
ditional compensation to the adminis- 
tration’s political supporters. It is espe- 
cially effective because the New Deal 
courts have refused to take jurisdiction 
to pass upon the validity of the orders 
issued by the W. L. B. 

Appearing before the Smith commit- 
tee, William H. Davis, Chairman of the 
Board, and his legal counsel have been 
unable to put a finger upon any Federal 
statute which authorizes the making of 
a security of membership order. 

They admit that, under the National 
Labor Relations Act, while employer and 
employee may agree to a closed shop or to 
a security of membership clause, neither 
can be forced to enter into a contract 
containing either provision. 

They attempt to justify their ruling 
imposing a security of membership 
clause under the War Labor Disputes Act, 
which authorizes the Board, appointed 
by the President— 

To decide the dispute, and provide by order 
the wages and hours and all other terms and 
conditions (customarily included in collec- 
tive-bargaining agreements) governing the 
relations between the parties, which shall be 
in effect until further order of the Board. 


But the same section just quoted and 
from which the Board claims to derive 
its authority, in the next succeeding sen- 
tence provides that— 


In making any such decision the Board 


shall conform to the provisions of the Fair 
Labor Standards. Act of 1938, as amended; 
the National Labor Relations Act; the 
Emergency Price Control Act of 1942, as 
amended; and the act of October 2, 1942, as 
amended, and all other applicable provisions 
of law; and where no other law is applicable 
the order of the Board shall provide for terms 
and conditions to govern relations between 
the parties which shall be fair and equitable 
to employer and employee under all the cir- 
cumstances of the case, 


When the attention of Mr. Davis and 
his counsel was called to the provision 
requiring the decision of the Board to 
conform to the provisions of the National 
Labor Relations Act, he answered with 
the statement that the War Labor Board 
had authority to settle disputes between 
employer and employee and that, to ac- 
complish that purpose, it had the added 
authority to make any and all orders 
necessary to settle a dispute. 

His argument and his statement was 
that whatever the parties might agree 
to do, the W. L. B. by order might force 
them to do. 

The absurdity of that position is ap- 
parent from the statement of it. As well 
might the highwayman who holds up 
the wayfarer and takes from him his 
purse at the point of a pistol say that 
when the pocketbook was handed over 
his victim agreed to settle the argument. 
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From its persecution of Ward’s, the 
skeptical and suspicious individual might 
think that the War Labor Board had 
entered into a conspiracy with the stock- 
holders and officials of Sears, Roebuck 
& Co., a rival mail-order house of Mont- 
gomery Ward, to destroy Ward’s busi- 
ness. 

Of course, there is no basis fer any 
such thought, but there is sound ground 
for the conclusion that the administra- 
tion, in return for promises of political 
support, did, prior to the election, for 
the benefit of the C, I. O., seize the plant 
of Montgomery Ward & Co. 

There is ample ground for the con- 
clusion that, the C. I. O. and P, A. C. 
having delivered at the November elec- 
tion, the War Labor Board is now mak- 
ing payment for the votes cast for the 
fourth term. 

The administration has already, 
through it. New Deal courts, which hold 
that they will not review the orders of 
the Board, demonstrated to C. I. O. and 
Sidney Hillman and to the informed 
public that it is the political and eco- 
nomic ally of the C. I. O. and of those 
who want to substitute Federal for pri- 
vate control. 

It is idle for the administration, for 
the Government agencies, for Sidney 
Hillman, to say that they believe in free 
enterprise, when all of their acts demon- 
strate the opposite. 

There is also ample ground for the 
suspicion that the P. A. C. and the C. I. 
O. are not interested primarily in the 
betterment of the worker. If either or 
both organizations honestly and sin- 
cerely believed that wages could be in- 
creased, that industry could be rendered 
more efficient by a security: of member- 
ship clause or by a closed shop, there is 
no reason why they should not give the 
public, union and nonunion employees, 
a practical demonstration by an industry 
or a branch of industry so conducted. 

Dan Tobin’s Teamsters’ Union, more 
than a year ago, boasted that it had 
$4,000,000 in cash, $5,000,000 in war 
bonds, any part of which it was willing 
to spend to control an election. 

The P. A. C. and Sidney Hillman, prior 
to the election, had resources of more 
than $2,000,000, any or all of which it 
claimed the right to spend to, as it said, 
educate the voters—in reality, to pur- 
chase an election, 

‘If these organizations really believe 
that the workers are being treated un- 
justly by employers as a whole, then in 
all fairness they should establish or take 
over some one business and operate it. 

If the employers are making an exor- 
bitant profit, as is constantly charged by 
the C. I. O., then the C. I. O., with its 
millions of resources, should establish 
such an industry and, for its members, 
who would be the stockholders, make and 
accept a fair profit and give to the em- 
ployees, also its members, a fair, ade- 
quate wage under proper working con- 
ditions. 

The truth of the matter is that the 
administration, Sidney Hillman, his com- 
munistic allies, and some officials of the 
C. I. O.—contrary to the wishes of the 
rank and file members, the vast majority 
of whom are honest, patriotic, and fair- 
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minded—wish to bring about either 
state socialism, or communism, or a fas- 
cist control, and there is little difference 
between them. 

The War Labor Board—yes, and the 
Governor of the State of Michigan— 
might take cognizance of a Michigan 
State statute, Public Act No. 176 of the 
Public Acts of 1939, which expressly pro- 
vides that it is unlawful for any person to 
take possession or control of any prop- 
erty or to withhold possession of any 
property against the will of the owner, 
or to interfere with the free use thereof, 
either by force, threats, intimidation, or 
artifice. 

That statute also provides that it is 
unlawful for any employee or any other 
person, by force, coercion, intimidation, 
or threats, to force or attempt to force 
eny person to become or remain a mem- 
ber of a labor organization, or to attempt 
to force any person, by threats or intimi- 
dation, to refrain from engaging in em- 
ployment. 

By the express provisions of the act, no 
one is exempt from it except employees 
and employers who are under the juris- 
diction of the Railway Act or involved in 
farm labor or domestic employment. 

It might be added that the national 
labor relations law itself makes it an 
offense for an employer to encourage 
membership in any union. Yet the 
W. L. B. and this administration in this 
instance, and in hundreds of others, have 
exerted the Board’s power in an effort 
to force employers to encourage member- 
ship in one union, discourage it in an- 
other; to violate the terms of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act. 

It is time that the people began to 
realize that, while our men are dying by 
the hundreds on the western front in 
Europe, here at home in America, at least 
one of the “four freedoms,” that is, free- 
dom from want, which rests upon the 
unrestricted right to work, is being taken 
from the American citizen by this ad- 
ministration to pay for political support. 

In this connection, it might be added 
that yesterday the casualty lists which 
came to my desk carried the names of 
approximately 2,700 young Americans. 
Here, while they were fighting abroad, 
the Commander in Chief permits his po- 
litical allies to demand tribute of their 
relatives who wish to work in support 
of the soldier's fighting efforts. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan has again 
expired. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 min- 
utes to the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. HARE]. 

Mr. HARE. Mr. Speaker, I would not 
attempt at this time to censure any 
Member for exercising his prerogative to 
criticize or find fault in the program or 
policies inaugurated by another, but in 
view of the speeches made here this 
morning I do want to call attention to a 
philosophy expressed by Benjamin 
Franklin many years ago when he said: 
“Our friends are those who tell us of our 
mistakes and help us to mend them.” A 
friend does not remind you of your mis- 
takes and stop there. He goes further 
and suggests how they may be corrected. 
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I just want to emphasize the thought 
that it is a good philosophy, both in 
private as well as political life, before 
we undertake to publicly criticize the 
actions or policies of others we should 


first be willing and able to suggest bet- 


ter ones or how they may be improved. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman from South Carolina has 
expired. : 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Mississippi 
(Mr. WHITTEN]. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, these 
speeches have strayed far afield from the 
matter which is now under considera- 
tion. I wish to address my remarks to 
the rule which is now before us and call 
the attention of the House to a matter 
that is frequently not understood; and 
to my surprise some members of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary to whom I have 
mentioned the situation in which we find 
many American people have stated they 
did not know that a jury trial was denied, 
I presume because such provision is in a 
statute reported from the Committee on 
Flood Control in 1928 and if considered 
separately, comes under the jurisdiction 
of that committee. That certainly is 
not true with regard to the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. Hoses] or the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. SUMNERS], who 
are thoroughly cognizant with the prob- 
lem and sympathetic with my desire to 
obtain a remedy by act of this Congress 
making provision for the American 
property owner whose land is taken by 
his Government to have a right to a trial 
by jury. 

The Flood Control Act having to do 
with the Mississippi River and its tribu- 
taries provides that the Federal Govern- 
ment can go into that area and take land 
for flood control to help the man who 
lives below the dam, can take it by simple 
act of taking it into charge or possession 
once it has been authorized by act of 
Congress that such a dam or flood-con- 
trol project be constructed as was done 
under the law of 1938 insofar as my dis- 
trict is concerned, without regard to 
making any payment to him at that time, 
except so far as the Government cares 
to offer. I realize, of course, that for 
the orderly procedure of Government 
perhaps it is necessary in some cases 
that possession be taken but you cannot 
expect it to be satisfactory to the man 
whose land is taken away and flooded 
and this not to help the man himself 
but to help the man who lives below the 
reservoir. Especially is that true where 
his compensation is fixed by commission- 
ers with no right of appeal for a deter- 
mination by a jury. 

Here is the point to which I wish par- 
ticularly to call your attention: Under 
present law that man’s compensation 
and damages for the property which has 
already been taken from him is fixed by 
three commissioners who are appointed 
by the court at $25 a day and expenses. 

The man whose land is taken has no 
recourse, can get no trial by jury on the 
question of compensation; the law does 
not give him that right. The decision of 
those commissioners is final when af- 
firmed by the court. The court of course 
appoints the commissioners; they are 
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men in whom the court has confidence 
and the result universally, almost without 
exception, is that their judgment is af- 
firmed. Also in practically every case you 
will find that the commissioners fix the 
compensation at the amount previously 
determined by the Government ap- 
praisers. That is not in keeping with the 
American theory of government. If you 
will read the Constitution you will find it 
provides that in lawsuits between indi- 
viduals when the amount in controversy 
is $20 or more a trial by jury is guaran- 
teed. You will find if a man is indicted 
for a crime he is entitled to a trial by jury. 
You will find that if his property is taken 
for an Army camp or for a war plant to 
contribute to the war effort he has a 
right to trial by jury in the amount of 
compensation. But, Mr. Speaker, you will 
find that Congress—men who represent 
the people of the Nation, the folks back 
home—passed section 702d, United 
States Code, 33 years ago, taking 
away the right of such citizen to 
a trial by jury—a statute under 
which land can be taken for the specific 
purpose of improving other land. The 
statute tells him that he is not entitled to 
a trial by jury in the matter of determin- 
ing compensation. Mr. ‘Speaker, too 
many here are giving time and attention 
to protecting the power, the authority, 
and the might of the Federal Government 
and too little attention is given to the in- 
dividual whose home is taken, whose land 
is taken, land on which perhaps his fam- 
ily has lived for a hundred years or more. 
This Nation says to him: “We will send 
our men in there, we will determine what 
you are entitled to and you will stand by 
helpless.” That is the law today. This 
Congress here has an opportunity to cor- 
rect that situation. This bill gives me 
an opportunity to tell you some of the 
facts that have developed under this pro- 
cedure. You say to us: “Well, that just 
affects WHITTEN and a few folks on the 
Mississippi.” But let me remind you that 
thisCongress has just passed a flood-con- 
trol bill for the control of the Missouri 
River Valley and other tributaries of the 
Mississippi, and before long many other 
Members will find out how this thing af- 
fects their constituents. You will find 
there are a large number of individual 
American citizens whose rights need pro- 
tecting, whose property will be taken, and 
who will have no right of appeal to his 
fellow Americans as to the compensation 
paid him, and you will find that they do 
not all live in my district. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self one-half minute to answer in part 
the remarks made by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. MCCORMACK], 
and that is all that is necessary at this 
time. 

Mr. Speaker, all I care to say in reply 
is that according to the gentleman’s defi- 
nition of “constructive criticism,” it only 
means praise of the President—anything 
else is destructive—according to the ma- 
jority leader. I agree with Theodore 
Roosevelt, “that nothing but the truth 
should be spoken about the President, 
but pleasant or unpleasant, it is even 
more important to tell the truth about 
him than about anyone else in time of 
war.“ 
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Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Gavin]. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, I seem to 
have raised an issue here this morning, 
and rightfully so, that deserves the seri- 
ous consideration of the membership of 
the House. I regret I was not in the 
Chamber at the time the gentleman from 
Texas made his remarks, but for his in- 
formation I want the gentleman from 
Texas to know that I served as a ser- 
geant in the Infantry overseas during 
World War No. 1, I am past commander 
of the American Legion, an active mem- 
ber in the Veterans of Foreign Wars and 
the American Legion, and for a year and 
a half I served on the selective-service 
appeal board for the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, appointed by the governor of my 
State; so with that background and as 
a Member of this body, I feel qualified 
to express my opinions on this situation 
concerning our American boys. 

Mr. Speaker, I am going to finish what 
I started this morning so that this issue 
will be clear to the Members of the 
House, and that is a fair square deal for 
our boys who are doing the fighting. 

It has just been called to my attention 
that three boys from my home town, 
Oil City, Pa., just a little over 18 years 
of age, have been killed in action over- 
seas. A few weeks ago while back home 
I visited a family in Johnsonburg, Pa., 
in my district, who had five boys in the 
service and two of these boys were killed 
in action within 4 days. 

We have from eight to ten million men 
in the United States Armed Forces and 
we have had close to 550,000 casualties. 
We have conscripted our boys by the 
millions and they are fighting all over 


the world, and yet the colonies of the 


British Empire are now just getting 
around to enacting legislation to draft 
men for overseas service. 

Prime Minister Churchill and Foreign 
Secretary Eden do not seem to be much 
concerned about the conscription in the 
colonies of their fighting men. The 
Prime Minister said he was not going 
to preside over the liquidation of the 
British Empire, anc he might have in- 
cluded the British lifeline to India; how- 
ever, he seems content to let us throw 
thousands of our boys into action to 
carry on the fight—hundreds of whom 
are being liquidated every day. 

What seems to be the difficulty is that 
somebody in the State Department 
does not tell the British Empire that we 
are not satisfied with their policy on the 
conscription of men in the British 
colonies. If we can draft our boys by 
the thousands for overseas service, why 
cannot the British colonies do likewise? 

The Prime Minister and the Foreign 
Secretary can get tough with Uncle Sam 
when they feel the British Empire is not 
getting the breaks. So it is about time 
for Uncle Sam to get tough with the 
Prime Minister and Foreign Secretary 
when we feel we aren’t getting an even 
break. 

The British Empire and her colonies 
ought to pursue the same policy we are 
pursuing; drafting and putting into ac- 
tion the 18-year-olds. A few months ago 
we heard the cry, “Give us the tools 
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and we will finish the job”. Well, we are 
not alone furnishing the tools but we 
are furnishing the manpower to win this 
war. Yet, we are witnessing, right up in 
Canada, riots because they conscripted 
16,000 men for overseas service. 

What we need more than ever before 
is a diplomatic policy with a backbone 
and someone with the courage to tell the 
Prime Minister and the Foreign Secre- 
tary to get going with a conscription 
program in the British colonies to fur- 
nish the manpower for overseas duty 
to bring this war to a rapid and. early 
conclusion. 

Mr. Speaker, our first concern is to win 
the war. The more men we get in there 
on the fighting line now the quicker 
we will bring the war to a successful 
conclusion and save thousands of our 
American boys. 

This, I believe, is only fair to the 
American boys who are fighting and dy- 
ing by the thousands. 

Read Drew Pearson’s column this 
morning in the Washington Post. A 
columnist who by no stretch of the imag- 
ination could be called antiadministra- 
tion. He tells the story of the type of 
leadership we are getting in the State 
Department. 

What I feel this country needs is less 
diplomats, diplomacy, and diplomatic 
dinners. That stuff is all right in peace- 
times, but what we need now are prac- 
tical, hard-headed, two-fisted horse 
traders in the State Department to give 
our boys an even break and protect Un- 
cle Sam’s interests. 

I insert for information the following 
editorial from the Washington Times- 
Herald: 

CANADA AND THE DRAFT - 

An interesting character day before yester- 
day was again elected mayor of Montreal, 
Canada’s largest city—population 903,000, 
most but by no means all of it French-Ca- 
nadian. 

MONTREAL ELECTION 

The winner in Monday’s Montreal mayoral 
election was Camillien Houde, by a score of 
about 63,000 to 48,000, Houde had been 
mayor of Montreal several times. In 1940, 
with Canada at War, he urged Canadians to 
refuse to register under Canada's draft act, 
which enables the Dominion to draft men for 
service in Canada but not overseas. For 
this Houde was interned for 4 years as a 
menace to public safety, getting out of in- 
ternment only a few months ago. Now, with 
Canada more than 5 years at war, Houde has 
staged a triumphant come-back. 

Houde’s election is an incident in the draft 
crisis which has been exciting Canada ever 
since November 2, when Col. J. L. Ralston 
resigned as Minister of Defense in Prime 
Minister W. L. Mackenzie King’s cabinet. 

Ralston, after a tour of European battle- 
fields came home convinced that Canada, 
with the big push on in France, could not 
find enough replacements for its casualties 
on a volunteer basis. 

“I considered,” he wrote King, “that I had 
no alternative but to recommend that 
drafted personnel be sent overseas as rein- 
forcements.” 

It has long been customary to blame the 
French-Canadians solely for the strong op- 
position in Canada to drafting men for over- 
seas service—an opposition that dates back 
to World War No, 1. And the French-Ca- 
nadians by and large are a stubborn breed 
whose main loyalties seem attached to a 
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state and church such as existed in France 
before the revolution. 

But as Ralston’s statement indicates, op- 
position to the overseas draft is by no means 
confined to the French-Canadians, “Zom- 
bies,” as the home-service draftees are called, 
of both British and French descent, have 
been registering strong unwillingness all over 


Canada to go across to France and fight.. 


Nothing like the needed 16,000 could have 
been obtained as volunteers. 

Mackenzie King’s government then at last 
nerved itself to bring in a diluted overseas 
draft act, under which not more than 16,000 
Canadian draftees will be sent to the western 
front or the Italian front. 

The Australian draft system is similar to 
the Canadian, and so is the New Zealand 
system. Britain does not draft Hindus to 
fight, though some of the native Indian 
princes may. When it comes to letting their 
own men be shipped far away to fight empire 
wars, the British dominions, crown colonies, 
etc., are very independent-minded these days. 

Our Government, of course, has no such 
hesitancies. Our men are drafted in mil- 
lion lots and can be sent anywhere to fight, 
and in this war have been sent almost every- 
where—to Australia, New Guinea, the west- 
ern and Italian fronts, Burma, India, China, 
etc., etc, 


Mr, COX. Mr, Speaker, I yield my- 
self 1 minute. 

Mr. Speaker, I greatly deplore the 
arguments made here this morning. Of 
course, there is room for criticism as 
among ourselves and nobody would 
suppress the impulse, whenever it arises. 
But we are committing a terrible blun- 
der. We are committing a terrible sin 
against the men who constitute our 
fighting forces and their loved ones back 
home when we indulge in attacking our 
Allies. I hope and pray that we will not 
have any more of it. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 minutes to the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
BULWINKLE]. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Speaker, I do 
not know whether I want these 3 min- 
utes, because an argument such as has 
been just made by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania can be answered in a few 
seconds. The gentleman should by all 
means find out the facts about a thing 
before he speaks, The gentleman should 
know, if he does not know, that England 
has conscription from 18 years up. 
There are men on the floor here that 
could give him all the facts. Again and 
again I say to you that careless words, 
words spoken without any foundation, 
words spoken to create bitterness, make 
it, as my friend the gentleman from 
Georgia just now said, much harder on 
the morale of our men in the service. I 
am not here to try to get you to stop 
your criticism of the administration. I 
will answer that at the proper time. But 
I do say, and I say again, on the conduct 
of the war, remember that unnecessary 
talk might cost the lives of men, might 
cause injury to many. This kind of rot 
should stop on the floor of this House. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 4 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. JENNINGS]. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Speaker, I am in 
a good humor, and I am not going to 
criticize anybody or give you any advice 
unless you come to ine privately and ask 
for it. 
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I want to come back from far afield 
and discuss for just a moment the pro- 
visions of this bill, and I shall address my 
remarks to the learned and able gentle- 
man who has the bill in charge. I shall 
suggest and offer, when the bill is read 
for amendment, this amendment: 

Page 2, line 14, after the word “party”, in- 
sert the words “shall be entitled to and may 
demand a trial by jury.” 


My reasons for offering this amend- 
ment are these: A liberal construction of 
this bill as drafted and presented would 
lead the lawyer who thinks in terms of 
the Anglo-Saxon traditions of the com- 
mon law, in the light of an unbroken line 
of decisions of the Supreme Court of this 
country, to conclude that the citizen 
whose property is being taken by the 
Government willy-nilly—he cannot deny 
the right of the Government to take it— 
is given, if he demands it, the right to a 
jury trial; but a very eminent member 
of the present Supreme Court recently 
said from the bench in a written opinion 
that the fact that a statute is couched in 
simple and plain language of unmistak- 
able meaning by no means meant that 
the meaning of that statute is plain, that 
to so hold would be a matter of over- 
simplification. 

I was brought up to believe, and have 
followed the idea, that when we say a 
thing in plain English terms we mean 
exactly what we say. This bill reads, 
with respect to a trial by jury: 

Provided, however, That any party may 
demand a trial by jury of the issue of com- 
pensation by filing with the clerk of the 
court a demand therefor. 


However, I notice in the letter from 
the Attorney General urging the passage 
of the bill these words: 

This bill would abolish the use of commis- 
sioners in condemnation proceedings and 
would provide that the issues in such pro- 
ceedings would be determined only by the 
court reserving to either party the right to 
a trial by jury at its option. 


There is the bug under the chip that I 
am after. It comes down to the propo- 
sition that the court at its option may 
permit the man whose land is being con- 
demned and taken from him to have a 
trial by jury. 

Let us make it so plain that it will not 
be a matter of oversimplification. Let 
us just say what we mean and assure to 
the landowner a trial by jury. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield the 
balance of the time on this side to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. MICHE- 
NER]. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, this 
bill, S. 919, passed the Senate on May 20, 
1943. It came to the Committee on the 
Judiciary and some consideration was 
given to it, but that committee did not 
see fit to report the bill until November 
30, 1943. Then the bill came before the 
Committee on Rules, and that commit- 
tee reported on May 23, 1944, a rule pro- 
viding for the consideration of the bill 
by the House. 

I speak of these dates because it is 
conclusive proof that this is not emer- 
gency legislation. I regret exceedingly 
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that a bill of this type, changing the gen- 
eral condemnation laws of all the States 
in the Union as far as Federal condem- 
nation is concerned, is brought in at this 
late hour. The rule will be adopted, but 
I think we should approach the matter 
very carefully. Unless I change my 
mind, I shall not vote for the bill. If 
there ever was necessity for this radical 
change in the fixed, tried, and proven 
law of the land, surely that time is 
passed so far as war land purchases are 
concerned. 

Why take away the right of the States? 
Why set up a Federal pattern when every 
State can pass such a law if the State 
wants that done. This bill as a law 
would hinder and delay. It would not 
expedite. It might compel the Govern- 
ment to pay much more for the thou- 
sands of acres taken for military pur- 
poses if it were retroactive. 

Mr. Speaker, a bill introduced in May 
1943, and not called up until just before 
adjournment in December 1944, is not 
emergency legislation. Why have two 
methods of determining the value of 
land taken for public use, when those 
lands are in the same neighborhood? 
The answer is, more delay, more expense, 
and more red tape. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp and include the text of a very 
brief bill I introduced yesterday. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Dakota? 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


EXPEDITING PAYMENT FOR LAND 
ACQUIRED DURING WAR PERIOD 


Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill (S. 919) to expedite the payment for 
land acquired during the war period. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill S. 919, with Mr. 
Corres in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. Hosss] is recognized 
for 30 minutes and the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Hancocx] is likewise rec- 
ognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, now that we have set- 
tled the destiny not only of our own 
Nation but of the world, including the 
selective service laws of our allies, we 


- come down to the issue which is before 


you in the bill, S. 919. It is a very 
simple question of whether or not in 
wartime, we want to expedite the pay- 
ment to our citizens of the money due 
them from the Government for land 
‘which under eminent domain we have 
had to take for the prosecution of our 
war effort. In so doing, we are cor- 
recting during the war, the omission of 
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some of the statutes in failing to pro- 
vide for the grant, the specific grant, of 
trial by jury. That is all there is to 
the bill. Now as far as criticism of the 
bill is concerned, and its legislative his- 
tory, it is true that the bill has not been 
pressed as vigorously as it might have 
been. But what of it? The issue is 
here. The cases are now in fieri; citi- 
zens of our Government, our fellow citi- 
zens, have not been paid for their land. 
We submit that the bill ought to be con- 
sidered’on its merits and not because of 
any delay caused in the Committee on 
Rules or in the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, or in the House. I do want to 
call attention to the fact that 2 years 
ago, the Committee on the Judiciary 
acted on this bill, in substance; this 
House passed this bill, and it died in the 
Senate. Without criticism of the other 
body, I submit that the Committee on 
the Judiciary possibly was wise in wait- 
ing until Senate action was taken be- 
fore we bothered you to consider this bill 
a second time. 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOBBS. I am happy to yield to 
the distinguished gentleman. 

Mr. ANGELL. Is it not a fact that un- 
der this bill the litigant himself has the 
right for a trial by jury, as a matter of 
right, and it does not rest in the dis- 
cretion of the judge? 
= Mr. HOBBS. That is absolutely true, 

r. > 

Mr. ANGELL. In other words, the dis- 
cretion does not rest with the trial judge? 
It rests with the litigant. If he demands 
a jury trial he is entitled to it as a mat- 
ter of right? 

Mr. HOBBS. If this bill is adopted; 
yes, sir. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. HOBBS. I am delighted to yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I just wanted to say 
to the gentleman that in my remarks I 
made some reference to the fact that one 
or two members of the Committee on 
the Judiciary were not as well advised 
about the present law with regard to 
flood control. As far as the gentleman 
from Alabama is concerned, he is thor- 
oughly familiar with this practice and 
procedure, and in my opinion has done 
a splendid job for the Nation and the 
country in bringing this bill here. 

Mr. HOBBS. I appreciate the remarks 
of the gentleman with reference to my- 
self, although they are wholly unde- 
served. I know very little about the law 
relating to flood control. I am just a 
country boy from Alabama and know 
mighty little about anything. Still I am 
delighted to have the gentleman pay that 
tribute to our committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Alabama has expired. 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 2 additional minutes. 

There are three committee amend- 
ments that I call to your attention so 
that you will understand the issues that 
are up for debate. One corrects a date 
erroneously set forth in the bill. It is the 
1 and it ought to be the 24th. That 
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In the second amendment we say this 
bill shall apply only when a report of 
the commission has been made, that is 
the local commission, and when the pro- 
ceedings in court have begun, then it 
shall not oust the jurisdiction that would 
otherwise have attached. 

The third amendment extends the life 
of this act 1 year, to 1845, instead of to 
1944. 

I call attention to this one point which 
you all should know: We do not, as a 
peacetime program, advocate any inter- 
ference with the sovereign States. It is 
only during wartime that we advocate 
this drastic remedy. The reason for it is 
that cases before our committee time 
after time have shown that the con- 
sumption of time and cost have been pro- 
hibitive; cases in which paying the Com- 
missioners has cost more than the land 
to be condemned. Therefore, we feel 
that under the circumstances and in aid 
of the war effort this bill is justified. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Alabama has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. HANCOCK. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, there was justification 
for this bill when it was first proposed. 
It was introduced in the Senate in March 
1943 by the late Senator Van Nuys. The 
Senate acted on it in May. We acted on 
it in our committee in November, and it 
is now before the House, December 13, 
1944. 

At the time the legislation was first 
recommended the Department of Justice 
was confronted with the gigantic task of 
acquiring vast acreage in this country for 
airports, war plants, training camps, 
public works of all kinds, docks, yards, 
warehouses, and for other military pur- 
poses. They felt that a uniform con- 
demnation bill would expedite and facili- 
tate their work in acquiring this vast 
amount of property which the Govern- 
ment needed. That was the real rea- 
on for recommending the passage of the 
bill. 

During these intervening 22 months 
the task of acquiring the land needed 
for Federal purposes has been practically 
completed; as a matter of fact we now 
have surplus lands and the problem is 
not to acquire new land but to dispose of 
lands no longer needed. 

In different States we have different 
methods of condemning lands for public 
purposes. The general law states that 
the Federal Government must comply 
with the State laws. All the land that 
I have mentioned that has been acquired 
for war purposes has been acquired un- 
der State laws and the fact that we have 
been successful in acquiring so much 
land without this bill is proof positive 
that it was never needed in the first 
place. Generally speaking the Govern- 
ment is represented in condemnation 
proceedings by the United States attor- 
neys or by special local counsel who know 
the procedure in the States where they 
practice. y 

We have in New York a system of 
condemnation by commissioners—the 
type of condemnation which the 
gentleman from Mississippi does not 
like. Our procedure is very simple. The 
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State or the political subdivision or the 
public utility simply files a petition 
describing the land to be taken, for what 
public purpose it is needed to be used, and 
asks for the appointment of commis- 
sioners. If it appears that public use of 
the land is necessary and proper, and the 
court so finds, it appoints three commis- 
sioners to determine the value of the 
land. Ordinarily the commission con- 
sists of a lawyer and two men who are 
well qualified to judge values of real 
estate, real estate agents or bankers or 
men engaged in the mortgage business or 
somebody of that kind. They examine 
the land, hear witnesses for the owners 
of the land and for the public, and make 
their report to the courts. If the court 
after a hearing finds that the award is 
excessive or inadequate, the court sends 
it back for further consideration or ap- 
points a new commission. 

We in New York feel that the question 
of the valuation of lands is not so much 
a matter of fact for a jury to determine 
as a matter of opinion to be settled by 
experts, by men of special knowledge. 
This is satisfactory to the citizens of New 
York. Why should you compel us to 
accept a jury system which we do not 
like; and vice versa, why should we at- 
tempt to inflict upon the people of Mis- 
sissippi a system of condemnation of 
which they do not approve? 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HANCOCK, I yield. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Is it not a fact that 
under the terms of this bill if the parties 
are satisfied the issue will be tried by the 
court, and the jury is not at all com- 
pulsory? Under the terms of the bill 
being considered the jury has got to be 
requested or demanded; otherwise it will 
be tried by the court. 

Mr. HANCOCK. That is right. But 
in most instances when a case reaches 
the court one party or the other will 
demand a jury. 

Mr. WHITTEN. So you folks are not 
having a jury system imposed on you by 
the terms of the bill. I would like to ask 
the gentleman this further question: Is 
not the landowner given a chance to be 
heard in the cases the gentleman enum- 
erated as to whether or not it is neces- 
sary to take his land? 

Mr. HANCOCK. Oh, yes; the court 
must find that before he appoints the 
commissioners. 

Mr, WHITTEN. That is the thing. 
Under the fiood-control bill they cannot 
be heard on that because under the gen- 
eral statute passed by the Congress the 
War Department is given the right to 
draw up its own plans and provisions for 
such reservoirs as they see fit to make. 

Mr. HANCOCK. In answer to the gen- 
tleman's first point, we, of course, do not 
have that practice in New York. In other 
jurisdictions, however, almost invariably 
either the public or the landowners is 
dissatisfied and asks for a jury trial. 
That is one thing that was emphasized 
by the Department of Justice as the 
cause for delay. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Except that in regard 
to flood control there is a particular stat- 
ute which states that the findings of the 
commissioner when confirmed by the 
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district judge shall be final; and it is 
final; and the court heretofore always 
has affirmed the decision of the commis- 
sioners. 

Mr. HANCOCK. The gentleman has 
his mind fixed on the Flood Control Act 
and it ought to be amended if it is not 
satisfactory to the people affected. But 
that is no reason why the gentleman 
should ask for a law through this bill to 
deal with his problem when such a law 
would affect practically every law on 
property condemnation under which we 
have been working satisfactorily for 
many decades. 

Mr. WHITTEN. If the gentleman will 
permit me, it is right natural for me to 
call attention to those measures and the 
effects I happen to know about. 

Mr. HANCOCK. The gentleman had 
better amend the Flood Control Act. The 
present bill is only intended to be tem- 
porary, as indicated by its own terms, 
and terminates on December 31, 1944. 

The only reason for this bill was to 
have time, not in paying compensation 
to landowners but in getting title for the 
Government. The former theory is 
merely a camouflage and I say the latter 
is no longer necessary, if it ever was. 
It is unfair to come in here and impose 
upon the people of the various States a 
uniform law which the people of many 
States do not want. No public official, or 
landowner, or lawyer, or farmer ever 
asked me to support this bill. 

Mr. LaFOLLETTE. Will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. HANCOCK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. LaFOLLETTE. It might be well 
also to point out to the gentleman, in 
line with what he is complaining about, 
that once the court finds the land should 
be condemned, nobody can say anything 
about it. Under this bill the court makes 
a finding as to the propriety of the con- 
demnation and a jury fixes the damage. 
So he gets no relief anyway. 

Mr. HANCOCK. It is a question of 
who is better qualified to decide the ques- 
tion of compensation to which the owner 
is entitled. Personally, I prefer a quali- 
fied commissioner to any judge I know 
of and I prefer qualified commissioners 
to any jury I have ever seen. We are 
satisfied with that system in New York. 
Why impose another system on us? Why 
should we attempt to impose our system 
upon Kansas, Indiana, or Mississippi? 
The bill is a temporary thing at most. 
It may have been needed 2 years ago, but 
is not needed now. It is a definite in- 
fringement on the rights of the people 
of our various States, and the bill ought 
to be defeated. I am opposed to the bill. 
I am sorry there are not more Members 
present, and I am sorry I have not been 
more persuasive. 

Mr. CARLSON of Kansas. 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HANCOCK, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kansas. 

Mr. CARLSON of Kansas. I may say 
that the way our State is handling the 
situation is very satisfactory. It seems 
to me if we are going to throw this thing 
into the Federal district courts it might 
get to the place where we might need 
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a large number of new district judges to 
take care of this work. 

Mr. HANCOCK. If the condemnation 
laws of our States are not satisfactory to 
the citizens of the various States, let us 
change the laws through the legislatures 
of our States. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. COCHRAN]. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, this 
bill reminds me of a case 25 miles from 
my home city of St. Louis.. The Govern- 
ment needed a tract of ground on which 
to construct a plant where it could manu- 
facture TNT and DNT. The Govern- 
ment acquired a very large area, includ- 
ing a safety zone. However, this was an 
ideal spot. A tremendous amount of 
water was needed and this site was 
located right on the Missouri River. 

It employed a man 250 miles away to 
value the property that was taken over 
although there were hundreds of people 
in St. Louis well acquainted with the site 
and also the value of the land. He had 
a contract, fees to be paid by owner of 
land based upon price. Finally the Gov- 
ernment sent checks on price set by Gov- 
ernment agent. One-half of the owners 
of the property secured their checks at 
the county seat. All of a sudden a tele- 
gram came from Washington statinz, 
“Pay out no more checks.” 

About half of the owners never have 
received the money that they were told 
they would be allowed for their property 
up to this time. One of the owners of a 
piece of land, who resides in St. Louis, 
was in my office last week and told me 
that his case, as well as others, was not 
settled. If we had a law such as this in 
effect at the time they took over that 
property it would have been settled long 
ago. I do not think that the bill will 
affect this situation in any way at all due 
to the provisions on page 2, section 2, 
because that case is too far advanced. 
But I do feel that in time of war we are 
justified in enacting legislation which 
will enable the owners of the property 
to have the right to receive their money 
for the property that the Government 
takes away from them without any delay. 
This site was fine farm land and relatives 
of the original owners, some of whom 
were in possession of that land 100 years 
ago, occupied that land. Of course, they 
had to get another farm. Feeling that 
they were going to get their money many 
negotiated for other farms, bought them, 
and moved in. But unless they had 
some other resources they have not been 
able to pay for the new farm às yet, and 
probably they are paying interest on the 
money due on the new farm. 

I just cite that as an example of what 
has happened. The trouble was the ap- 
praiser valued a great deal of the prop- 
erty too high. There was an investiga- 
tion. I doubt that there will be many 
more cases because the Government is 
not going to acquire much land in the 
future. I think they have acquired 
about all they need, if not more, so it 
appears this bill is too long delayed. But 
in order to guarantee to the people of 
this country that they are going to be 
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paid promptly when the Government 
does take their property away from them 
for war purposes it will do no harm to 
have such legislation for the duration of 
the war. 

Mr. HANCOCK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COCHRAN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York.. 

Mr. HANCOCK. Would the gentle- 
man be in favor of making this per- 
manent legislation? 

Mr. COCHRAN. I would not. I think 
that the laws of the several States should 
apply in time of peace, but in time of 
war I see no objection to expediting cases 
of this character. 

Mr. HANCOCK. The gentleman 
knows that it does not apply to pending 
cases where commissioners or apprais- 
ers have been appointed. 

Mr. COCHRAN. I said that in my re- 
marks. I said section 2 would not apply 
to the case that I had in mind, but if 
this bill would prevent a recurrence of 
that case, I am for it. 

Mr. HANCOCK. It only applies to 
newly instituted cases, and there will be 
very few of them. 

Mr. COCHRAN. I know that and said 
so but I also said in order to prevent a 
similar situation to the case I mentioned 
arising in the future, I would agree to a 
law of this kind on the statute books dur- 
ing the period of the war, but after the 
war I said let us go back to the old Jaw 
and consider these cases under the con- 
demnation laws of the States where the 
property is located. We are probably 
wasting valuable time at this late date 
in considering this bill, for as the gentle- 
man from New York says, there will be 
very few cases that will be affected. 

Mr. HANCOCK. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Indiana (Mr. LAFOLLETTE]. 

Mr. LaFOLLETTE. Mr. Chairman, I 
can find no real reason for this bill from 
the arguments that I have heard by its 

' proponents today. As I understood the 
argument made by the gentleman from 
Mississippi -and if I do not state it cor- 
rectly, I want to be advised—under the 
flood-control procedure there was prac- 
tically an arbitrary right to take land 
from which there was no appeal, if the 
gentleman desired a trial by jury, so 
that a jury might pass upon that ques- 
tion. If I understand it properly, if it 
goes to the taking, then this bill does 
not reach it top side or bottom, because 
that issue has already been decided by 
the courts. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LaFOLLETTE. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I might state that 
the gentleman’s understanding came 
from the question which I asked the gen- 
tleman from New York. I realize this 
bill does not touch that question. The 
point of the question was that his State 
gave the people of the State a chance to 
be heard—even in those States when a 
jury trial was not had the landowner 
had already been given a chance to fight 
out the issue as to whether or not the 
land should be taken. I realize that that 
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is not involved in this in the least, nor 
is it my desire to include it. 

Mr. LaFOLLETTE. Yes. In other 
words, we are in agreement then that 
the issue of whether or not the land may 
be taken is tried by the court. If that is 
true, I cannot see where there is any 
more speed provided under this bill than 
there is under State law, because under 
practically every State law the only pur- 
pose of appointing commissioners is to 
fix the value. Under State law, the issue 
of whether or not the land should be 
taken, in 90 percent of the States I know 
anything about, is a matter for decision 
by the court, or, if it is a decision by the 
jury, you have only one jury trial any- 
how, so that the issue of speed in deter- 
mination I do not think is present at all. 

Someone said that you can ask for a 
jury. You have to ask for your jury 10 
days in advance of your trial. You could 
ask for the jury if you were disturbed 
about the value right at the beginning 
of the trial in any event. 

I believe my record demonstrates that 
I have a pretty broad view of the effect 
of the commerce clause, and I am will- 
ing to see it interpreted pretty broadly, 
but I think that divesting people of the 
title to land and fixing the value of that 
land is so closely identified with the State 
or the government in which the land is 
located that it is a bad precedent, even 
under the guise of something that is 
temporary, to attempt to supersede those 
State laws with a Federal law of this 
nature. 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. ABERNETHY]. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of this bill. I support 
it because it gives to every man whose 
property is being taken by the Govern- 
ment for flood control and other pur- 
poses the right to have a jury determine 
the damages. This is a right which 
ordinarily is guaranteed by the Consti- 
tution, and, although there are excep- 
tions thereto, there is no sound reason- 
ing, in my opinion, for such. 

I take the position, members of the 
Committee, that the property of no man 
should be confiscated for any purpose 
unless and until a jury of his peers has 
determined the damages incurred. This 
is an elementary principle to which I 
believe each of you adhere. 


The bill comes to the floor, so I am 


informed, by unanimous vote from the 
Judiciary Committee. Its enactment has 
been recommended by the Office of the 
Attorney General. Already it has the 
approval of the Senate, and it should be 
passed today in the House. It provides 
an orderly uniform system for the means 
of determining damages in the con- 
demnation of land, whereas the methods 
now utilized are varied, complicated, and 
intricate, depending upon the purposes 
of condemnation. The proposed change 
to a uniform system of determination of 
compensation by a court, either with or 
without a jury, which is optional with 
the landowner under the terms of the 
bill, would do nothing more than was 
done by the adoption of Federal rules of 
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civil procedure in respect to civil actions 
generally, 

I have heard the fears expressed by 
some that the bill will enlarge the au- 
thority of the Government to acquire 
property by condemnation. It would 
not, The proposal relates only to pro- 
cedural matters. 

My information is that there is a back- 
log of condemnation cases pending be- 
fore various commissioners throughout 
the country, probably as many as 50,000 
cases. The owners of these properties 
are entitled to an expeditious conclusion 
of their cases. The proposal, according 
to the Attorney General, will tend to 
expedite the closing. 

Now, I confess that I have a personal 
interest in the bill. It directly affects 
the interests of many people of my dis- 
trict in that it is quite possible that the 
Government will some time in the fu- 
ture take over by condemnation large 
tracts of land for flood-control purposes. 
Most of my constituents live above the 
proposed dam site. Many of them live 
now under the hazard of being moved 
out, evicted. The same hazard applies 
to the constituents of many of you. My 
people want a jury to determine what 
compensation they shall receive for 
giving up their homes. They believe and 
feel that they are entitled thereto by 
constitutional provisions. I have no 
doubt but that your people feel just as 
mine. Although the bill in its present 
form will not guarantee them that right 
indefinitely, the probabilities are that 
the provision will and should be ex- 
tended. To say the least, the bill is a 
step in the right direction. I hope you 
will support it. 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. WHITTEN]. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, it 
seems to me from the question that was 
just raised tht it might be understood 
that it was thought that this bill had 
something to do with the rights of a 
citizen in connection with the question of 
the construction of some Federal project 
or perhaps going to the question of 
whether a person’s property or land 
should be taken. Of course, that is not 
involved here. 

As I stated in speaking on the rule, it 
is the general belief of the people of this 
Nation that the right to a trial by jury is 
protected in the Constitution. As I at- 
tempted to call to your attention, that 
is not the law with regard to taking land 
for flood control or for rivers and har- 
bors improvement purposes. 

In pressing for passage of this bill pro- 
viding jury trial of cases where the Gov- 
ernment seeks to condemn the property 
of the landowner for flood control, I am 
impelled by the desire to see that the 
landowner in these cases may be able to 
get fair and reasonable pay for his lands 
if taken from him by force. 

It comes close home to me, for in my 
district large areas were taken by the 
Government on appraisals and reports of 
commissioners, and in many instances 
the landowner has been forced to see 
his home, his land, and his all taken for 
an inadequate price. 
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When I was elected to Congress the 
Government was putting into operation 
reservoir flood-control plans, including 
Sardis and Arkabutla Reservoirs; the 
lands had been taken and steps made to 
flood great areas of fertile lands over 
the protest of the landowners. 

In some few cases commissioners’ 
hearings had been had, but payment had 
not been made. I made trip after trip 
to the War Department in an effort to 
secure an increase in price. The War 
Department, as it seems always to do, 
would not question the decision of its ap- 
praisers. In many cases they claimed 
the landowners had willingly signed op- 
tions. Of course, we know that if they 
did it was because they were faced with 
condemnation in a commissioner’s court. 
As stated, the bill providing for jury trial 
passed the House only to fail to pass the 
Senate. These cases were finally deter- 
mined, leaving no way to compensate the 
owner for the real value of his property. 

In one instance a whole town was 
moved. One of the finest small towns in 
Mississippi, Coldwater, with beautiful 
homes, old shade trees, and a history in 
which its inhabitants rightfully took 
pride, had the property of its citizens, 
over their protest, taken at the price of 
the War Department, with no chance for 
a jury to determine its value. 

Under authority granted it in 1938, 3 
years before I became a Member of this 
body, the War Department plans to fur- 
ther expand its flood-control projects in 
that area. Of course, the people affected 
are seriously disturbed and rightfully so. 
They sent me thousands of protests, 
which I placed before the War Depart- 
ment and the President in company with 
representatives from Water Valley and 
Enid, Miss. Additional protests were 
made to the President and te the War 
Department on the use of manpower and 
materials during this war emergency for 
such purpose. Finally, on this basis, 
construction was held up for the duration 
of the war. The War Department still 
insists that these dams at Enid and Cof- 
feeville must be built. 

For over 2 years I have worked per- 
sistently to get some relief for the land- 
owners in the Arkabutla and Sardis area. 
I have tried to get some hearing and 
some consideration for them. The Sen- 
ate failed to pass the jury-trial bill, the 
War Department refused to do anything, 
and the committees of Congress cannot 
go behind the decision of the commis- 
sioner’s court. S. 919 should be passed 
so that the property owner would have 
an opportunity to secure the real value 
of his property. 

In these flood-control projects, lands 
are taken from the owner and flooded 
to benefit the lands of other persons. In 
every case where that is done you are 
going to find opposition on the part of 
the people whose land is taken, to benefit 
those who live below the reservoir area. 
That is the way you would feel about it if 
you were the landowner. Then to say 
to that man that his Government has a 
right not only to take his land but to fix 
his compensation by sending commission- 
ers, drawing pay from the Federal Gov- 
ernment, down to determine how much 
money he shall receive in payment for it, 
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with no right to him for a trial by a 
jury of his peers, is very unfair and un- 
American. Now my people are vitally 
interested in the effect of the present law 
in my own area but I want to call atten- 
tion of the Members of the House that 
you folks are also going to feel the effects 
of this, too, when they start the reservoir 
program in the Missouri River Valley and 
in various other areas. I say to you it 
may be that a jury trial would not bring 
to the individual citizen whose property 
is being taken, one dollar more than he 
gets from the commissioners; that, I do 
not know. But I know this, that when 
it comes to the feelings of that man, he 
feels a lot better when he has an oppor- 
tunity, if he sees fit, to avail himself of it, 
of having the issue of compensation de- 
termined by a jury of his peers. In ad- 
dition to that, I would like to call to your 
attention one example, if I may, of what 
the present law, with regard to flood con- 
trol, has done with regard to one of the 
citizens of Texas. He does not, of course, 
live in my area, though he was reared 
there. This man was a colonel in the 
Army of the United States. While he was 
on active duty the Federal Government 
went and took his property for flood con- 
trol. While he was on active duty the 
Government gave all the timber or the 
wood on that land to an individual who 
agreed to remove it. Then when this 
colonel was placed on the retired list, 
and that is the earliest time that the 
Government could try the issue in view 
of the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Relief Act, 
when he was on inactive duty they had a 
hearing before three commissioners. 
Those commissioners granted this in- 
dividual, this colonel in the Army, who 


was just back from active duty, $6 per 


acre for his land, including all timber and 
wood which once had been on it, while 
the man to whom the Federal Govern- 
ment gave the timber on the land, ac- 
cording to my information, sold the tim- 
ber for $23 an acre. This evidence was 
not admitted by the commissioners and 
thus the amount for which the timber 
sold does not appear in the record of the 
proceedings. 

Those same commissioners had fixed 
the amount of compensation on adjoin- 
ing and similar lands a year or two be- 
fore at about the same rate. Do you 
think they could pay this man more, even 
though his land was worth it, without 
admitting they were wrong in the 
amount fixed for the other land? This 
Army colonel is a resident and a voting 
citizen of the State of Texas. But he 
happened to own this land in my State, 
land which he had owned for years and 
did not care to sell. It may be, as has 
been contended, that my interest largely 
has to do with regard to land taken for 
flood control. I am more familiar with 
problems arising from that source. I 
can appreciate the arguments of some 
of you gentlemen who are opposed to 
this bill as to the change in the general 
practice and procedure. At the same 
time, I do not see that there is suffi- 
cient disadvantage in that not to make 
an effort here to call to the attention 
of the Members of the Congress of the 
need for changing the law with regard 
to lands taken for rivers and harbors 
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improvement and with regard to flood 
control so that a trial by jury will at 
least be possible when desired by the 
person whose property: has been taken. 
I have such a bill pending now before 
the Committee on Flood Control, and 
certainly I hope that this House or this 
committee will give serious consideration 
to providing such relief as is needed to 
the people of our Nation. 

If the American citizen is guaranteed 
the right of trial by jury when charged 
with a criminal offense; if individuals in 
a suit at common law where the amount 
in controversy is $20 or more are guar- 
anteed a jury trial; if the individual 
land owner who has his property taken 
for an Army camp, a naval base, or for 
the erection of a post office or other Fed- 
eral buildings has the right of trial by 
jury to fix his damages or compensation, 
how can there be any excuse for refus- 
ing such right of jury trial to his neigh- 
bor who has his property taken not to 
further the war effort but to improve 
other lands? To refuse to such individ- 
uals the right to a jury trial is to deny 
to them equal rights under the law. I 
cannot believe the membership of this 
House believes in such unfair treatment. 

I do not know what the future holds, 
but I do know that in removing a man 
from his home many things aside from 
the simple sales value of the lands must 
be considered. The fact that he has be- 
come sentimentally attached to the 
lands, that he knows his neighbors, he 
has his church connection, his family 
are buried in the nearby cemetery, his 
children know the other children in the 
school, and that it has been the home of 
his father, his mother, and his fore- 
fathers all endear the old home to him. 

Breathes there a man with soul so dead 

Who never to himself hath said, 

This is my own, my native land? 


These are matters that jurors with like 
feelings and like surroundings will con- 
sider, matters that Government apprais- 
ers and commissioners may not see, and 
they are matters that in the eventual 
long run the Government should allow 
to be paid. 

In other words, being elected by these 
people, and living as we do in a land of 
government of the people, by the people, 
and for the people, I feel that I would 
be remiss in my duty should I not make 
the strongest fight possible for the inter- 
est of these, my people, and do all within 
my power to save for them the thing 
most dear to them, their homes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Mississippi has expired. 

Mr. HANCOCK. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the remainder of the time to the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. SPRINGER]. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, this 
bill which is now before the committee, 
seeks to change the present policy with 
respect to the law of condemnation. Un- 
der the present law, and under the Con- 
formity Act, the Government follows the 
State law in the various and several 
States with respect to the procedure in 
these cases. That law stands paramount 
today. If this particular act should be 
adopted by this Committee, we would 
simply set aside the Conformity Act, 
which is now in full force and effect, and 
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would take away the policy which has 
been followed throughout the years, of 
the Federal Government following the 
State laws in the. several and respective 
States. That is one of the points that I 
want the Committee to deliberate care- 
fully when you think of the effect this 
particular legislation will have if adopted. 

On the matter which was mentioned 
by my distinguished friend from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. WHITTEN], with reference 
to flood control, that, of course, has no 
application here. The amendment to 
the Flood Control Act, which the gentle- 
man is doubtless now trying to obtain, 
will meet that situation. But this bill 
provides that the issues shall be deter- 
mined only by the court. That embraces 
the question of the taking, the question 
of the public utility, the question of the 
public benefit; all of those questions are 
determined by the court. The jury has 
no right, under the pending bill, to make 
any finding with respect to those mat- 
ters. Therefore, the matter which the 
gentleman insists upon in his argument 
before the Committee would not obtain, 
because those matters are determined by 
the court not determined by the jury. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Will the gentleman 
yield further? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield. 

Mr. WHITTEN. It was not my intent 
to convey any impression otherwise. I 
realize that under the terms of the pres- 
ent bill that would be true. However, 
the present bill does apply not only to 
property taken for war purposes, but 
applies to land which is taken for river 
and harbor improvement and also to 
land taken for flood control; does it not? 

Mr. SPRINGER. But, on the point 
upon which the gentleman was insisting, 
that the jury should determine the ques- 
tion as to whether or not a man’s land 
should be taken, the jury would have no 
right to make that determination, be- 
cause under the pending bill that entire 
question is left solely in the discretion of 
the court. The jury would have no part 
in it. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Will the gentleman 
yield further? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield. 

Mr. WHITTEN. There is no differ- 
ence between the gentleman and myself 
insofar as flood control is concerned. 
The determination of whether property 
is to be taken or not is now made by the 
Congress. 

Mr. SPRINGER. But it is determined 
under the pending bill, according to its 
own phraseology, by the court and not 
by the jury. 

Mr, HOFFMAN.. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Is the question of ne- 
cessity determined by the court or the 
department? 

Mr. SPRINGER. The question of ne- 
cessity is determined by the court. The 
question of the taking is determined by 
the court. The question of the right to 
take is determined by the court under 
the pending bill. 

Mr. DONDERO, Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield. 
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Mr. DONDERO. Then the only ques- 
tion left for the jury is the amount of 
compensation that the owner shall re- 
ceive for the land? 

Mr. SPRINGER. The sole and only 
question which is to be submitted to the 
jury, under the pending bill, is the ques- 
tion of damages sustained by the owner 
of the property caused by the taking. 
That is the only question they would have 
the right to consider. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Will the gentleman 
yield further? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield. 

Mr. WHITTEN. That is my prime 
interest in the measure. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I am happy to know 
we are agreed upon that question. 

Mr. KEEFE. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield. 

Mr. KEEFE. Will the gentleman ad- 
dress himself to this question: Under the 
provisions of this bill, which appears to 
have been passed by the Senate on May 
20, 1943, it is proposed that the effective 
termination date of the legislation shall 
be December 31, 1945. It was 1944, but 
I understand an amendment will be 
offered to make it 1945. It would be 
puerile and idle to consider a bill that 
would expire December 31, 1944. What I 
would like to know is: What is there in 
the facts developed in the hearings, if 
any, on this bill that showed necessity for 
the enactment of emergency legislation 
and condemnation proceedings which 
will, by its own terms, expire if the 
amendment suggested is adopted, on De- 
cember 31, 1945? j 5 

Mr. SPRINGER. May I say to my 
distinguished friend from Wisconsin that 
this measure was referred to the Com- 


‘mittee on the Judiciary in 1943, after it 


had passed the Senate in 1943. 

The matter was not pressed at any 
time. As the bill came to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary from the Senate it 
contained the provision that it should be 
effective only until December 31, 1944. 
In my opinion, of course, the time when 
this legislation was necessary as an emer- 
gency measure has long since passed. 
It would have been helpful when we were 
condemning land for camps and canton- 
ments and buildings of various kinds and 
descriptions for the war. At that time 
this measure might have had some ap- 
plication, but, as has been said by the 
distinguished gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Hancock], that time has passed. 
We find we have a surplus of real estate 
on hand today and the problem now is to 
get rid of that surplus real estate, not to 
acquire additional real estate. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Yes; briefly. 

Mr. CASE. The gentleman referred 
to the principle of conformity. Suppose 
we have a State where the right of jury 
trial already exists: Would the provisions 
of this act abrogate that unless the party 
took advantage of this provision to ap- 
peal for a jury trial? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Under the conform- 
ity act my opinion is that they would 
follow State law, except as this Federal 
law relating only to Federal procedure 
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in cases where the Federal Government 
is involved would abrogate that State law. 

Mr. CASE. That would destroy the 
present automatic right to trial by jury 
in the States where it now exists. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I think it would; and 
I think they would be governed in cases 
where the Federal Government was di- 
rectly involved by the provisions of this 
bill if it should be passed. I want to take 
just a little time, if you will pardon me, 
to speak of my own home State, Indiana. 

In Indiana under condemnation pro- 
cedure we have provision for the appoint- 
ment of appraisers or viewers. When 
the case is filed it comes up on the return 
date and the parties come into court and 
the court appoints the viewers or ap- 
praisers. These are men of experience, 
They go out and make a complete survey. 
They survey the premises, they obtain 
evidence on the question of the damages 
which may be sustained. They come 
back and make their report to the court. 
And may I say that in 50 percent of the 
cases the report which is made by the 
viewers or appraisers is accepted by the 
parties to the action, the money is paid, 
the property is taken, the final decree 
is entered, and that is the end of the case. 
If the procedure is adopted which is 
sought by the pending measure it will 
abrogate the method of viewers and ap- 
praisers, and the payment of the award, 
in all cases in which the Federal Govern- 
ment is involved and would require the 
parties to go to trial either before a 
court, or before a jury, should one of the 
parties file written notice making such 
request for a jury 10 days before the trial, 
as provided in this bill. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield to my friend. 

Mr, GRAHAM. I may say to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana that in Pennsyl- 
vania we have the county board of view- 
ers similar to those in Indiana. In a con- 
demnation case the court appoints its 
viewers, selects those men from the 
county board of viewers. They are ex- 
perienced men. We have had hearty 
acceptance of that procedure. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I thank the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania, I believe that 
is generally true in those States which 
have these viewers or commissioners who 
are appointed to make preliminary sur- 
veys. Their decision is accepted in at 
least 50 percent of the cases, and in some 
States a much larger percentage meets 
with the approval of the parties, thereby 
eliminating the delays incident to a trial 
by jury. ' 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield to my col- 
league. 

Mr. JENNINGS. As a matter of fact, 
is not this the practice? Condemnation 
proceedings are filed by the Government 
or by some other party entitled to con- 
demn the land of the citizen and imme- 
diately upon the filing an application of 
the party filing the proceedings the court 
appoints a jury of view or appraisers to 
go upon the premises and fix the value 
of the land sought to be condemned. 

Mr. SPRINGER. That is entirely true. 
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Mr. JENNINGS. And they do not have 
to wait until a regular term of the court; 
whereas if the provisions of this bill are 
adopted and the landowner demands a 
jury to fix the value of the property the 
proceedings would have to wait until the 
term of court, which might be 6 months 
from that time. 

Mr. SPRINGER. The distinguished 
gentleman is precisely correct. If all 
these cases were thrown into court for 
trial, where the Government is the con- 
demning party, it would result in con- 
gested court dockets and crowded cal- 
endars in court and I think more time 
would be lost and wasted than under 
the conditions which exist in the vari- 
ous States where they send out the 
viewers, and they make their report in 
such cases, which is practically the end 
of the litigation. 

Mr. O’HARA. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. O’HARA. If there was some 
manner in which we could expedite 
these condemning officers paying the 
money it would greatly help. I hap- 
pen to have in my own district cases 
where there has been long delay, mostly 
by appeals on the part of the Goyern- 
ment. The slow process of trial has re- 
sulted in gross inequity to the landowners 
whose property has been taken. This 
legislation is not going to mean the ex- 
pediting of payments to the landowners 
that we hope it will. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I do not think this 
legislation will expedite in any degree 
the payments to landowners. .As a 
matter of fact, if this bill should be 
passed it would delay the settlement for 
the property condemned until after the 
trial of the case, and a final judgment 
is entered therein. 

Mr. Chairman, there is one last 
thought I want to leave with the Com- 
mittee. By this legislation we are chart- 
ing a new course in condemnation pro- 
ceedings where the Federal Government 
is involved. All other condemnation 
proceedings will remain as they are now 
under State law. This legislation, if 
Passed, will cause endless confusion; it 
will cause confusion in the courts, it 
will cause confusion among the lawyers, 
because of the variance and the differ- 
ence between the proceeding when the 
Federal Government is involved and 
where the parties are individuals or cor- 
porations other than the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. LAFOLLETTE. Will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana. 

Mr. LaFOLLETTE. I do not know 
that it is clear. The gentleman will re- 
call there was some discussion early in 
the present session in reference to a bill 
to determine the interest in land with- 
out the use of abstracts. This legisla- 
tion purported to be Federal legislation, 
and with the power in the Federal courts 
to make their own rules, I am a little 
fearful this bill could be used as a method 
of setting up that procedure under rule 
which this Congress has refused to adopt. 
I am not sure, but I think this is a very 
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dangerous piece of legislation on that 
account. 

Mr. SPRINGER. That element of 
danger might well be involved, but the 
thought which impresses me and the last 
thought I wish to leave here is the con- 
fusion which the variance between the 
procedure when the Federal Government 
is involved and when the parties are 
other than those in which the Federal 
Government is involved, among lawyers 
and among the courts generally through- 
out the country. This legislation is not 
needed at the present time. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee. 

Mr. JENNINGS. The gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. LAFOLLETTE] has raised a 
very serious question. It has been sug- 
gested that to expedite these proceedings, 
the various parties in interest may have 
their property sold without being brought 
before the court under due process of 
law. That is, the properties will be taken 
by a rule of practice. That is a danger- 
ous thing. 

Mr. SPRINGER. That is a very dan- 
gerous element and might well become 
involved in proceedings of this charac- 
ter. We do not want to confuse this 
question and we certainly do not desire 
to invite trouble of that character. 

We should follow the Conformity Act. 
We do not desire to sit here and abrogate 
law which has been permanent law and 
legislation throughout the years and 
which has been so helpful to all citzens 
of the country. We have a uniform sys- 
tem in condemnation proceedings now. 
Let us not change it and confuse that 
procedure. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope this bill will be 
defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 the remainder of the time on this 
side. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to lay this charge 
at your door if you defeat this bill. It 
is up to you. You can do it if you will, 
but when you do you are killing a bill in 
the interest of the American people and 
not hurting the Government one bit. 

The Government now can reach out its 
strong hand and take my property or 
yours if needed for the war effort; go into 
possessicn immediately upon tendering 
whatever they see fit; and do with it as 
they please. 

Mr. GWYNNE. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOBBS. I am always glad to yield 
to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GWYNNE. I was not a member of 
the subcommittee, but I would like to 
know who asked for this bill except the 
office of the Attorney General. 

Mr.HOBBS. No one except the armed 
forces of our Government who are try- 
ing to fight this war; no one except those 
who have dealt with the problem. 

As I was saying, the Government does 
not need your help and your vote. We 
are talking for the individual citizen 
whose land has been taken and who has 
not been paid for it. We are talking for 
the citizen who is being held up in his 
right to get his compensation because 
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the commissioners do not act. We are 
talking for the little man who has, under 
the present existing circumstances, seen 
these commissioners for whom you are 
pleading, some of you, eat up five to six 
thousand dollars in per diem at the ex- 
pense of the man whose property is being 
taken, and who are delaying final pay- 
ment. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? - 

Mr. HOBBS. I am delighted to yield 
to the gentleman from Maine. 

Mr. HALE. What puzzles me is the 
provision in section 3 of this bill. If this 
is a salutary piece of legislation, why 
should it be limited in point of time? 

Mr. HOBBS. That is easily answered. 
We do not mean this except as a wartime 
necessity when there are 48,000 condem- 
nation cases piled up in the hands of 
commissioners; not in the courts. We 
are perfectly sure that we would not ask 
you to change the law and oust the 
States from one scintilla of their author- 
ity in peacetime, because then we have 
plenty of time to do as the States pre- 
scribe for these condemnation cases. 
But in wartime,when a man comes along 
and takes my property and puts me off, 
I may lose absolutely a whole year's crop. 
I cannot find another farm to rent. I 
cannot build tenant houses on a planta- 
tion that may be found. I cannot do 
anything as freely as I can do in peace- 
time. So it is manifest that we are do- 
ing for the sake of the war necessity 
what normally we would never consider 
doing. 

Mr. HANCOCK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOBBS. Iam always delighted to 
yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. HANCOCK. May I direct the 
gentleman's attention to the fact that 
this bill does not apply to 40,000 con- 
demnation cases which he says are piled 
up in the hands of commissioners. It 
only applies to new cases which may be 
instituted, and there will not be so many 
of those, because the Government has all 
the land it needs. 

Mr. HOBBS. It applies to all of the 
cases in the hands of the commissioners. 

Mr. HANCOCK. I beg the gentle- 
man’s pardon, 

Mr. HOBBS. I am talking now if the 
committee amendment is adopted, unless 
the commissioners have made a final re- 
port and the matter is in court. 

Mr. HANCOCK. May I also ask the 
gentleman this question: Why does he 
assume that a jury trial is going to expe- 
dite matters? As it is now, the apprais- 
ers and the commissioners, to whom the 
gentleman refers, frequently bring about 
settlements without a trial; without go- 
ing to court. If this bill is passed, there 
will be a jury trial in almost every con- 
demnation proceeding. There is no 
other alternative. You take away from 
the citizens the rights the States now 
give them to settle their cases through 
appraisers and commissioners. 

Mr. HOBBS. Ishall be glad to answer 
the gentleman. 

Mr. HANCOCK. Furthermore, you 
will have to wait until the court is in 
session. 

Mr. HOBBS. I shall be glad to an- 
swer the gentleman seriatum. 
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In the first place, it does apply as I 
have indicated provided the committee 
amendment is adopted, and without it 
the bill would not be as efficacious, 

In the second place, you do lose some 
benefit by having those cases settled 
which are settled through the interven- 
tion of the commissioner, I grant that. 

So far as expediting the matter is con- 
cerned, you expedite hecause you cut out 
that intermediate stage of the proceed- 
ings where all of the time is lost. You 
cut out the greatest bottleneck in con- 
demnation work, and you go directly to 
the court, where you inevitably go finally 
in all contested cases. 

As far as that is concerned, these 
cases which are delaying the game and 
preventing the payment to the property 
owner for the most part are being now 
dealt with by commissioners, and there 
were at the time this bill was being con- 
sidered, according to the testimony, 
48,000 of such cases. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr, Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOBBS. Iam glad to yield to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. KEEFE. Is it not a fact that under 
the present practice and procedure 
through the utilization of the commis- 
sioners in condemnation cases the com- 
missioners, who are appointed by the 
court, are subject to the continuous or- 
ders of that court, and that if they are 
delaying the performance of their func- 
tions and duties suitable and proper ap- 
plication to the court could compel their 
activity or their removal; and after all 
that, is not the delay in the work of the 
commissioners traceable directly back 
to the district judge who appoints them? 
If there is unreasonable delay, that delay 

may be cured by a vigorous appeal to the 
district court to compel these commis- 
sioners to do their duty. 

May I ask this further question: Un- 
der this procedure, if this bill is adopted, 
you will compel a court procedure in 
every single condemnation case, will you 
not? 

Mr. HOBBS. No, sir. 

Mr. KEEFE. You will have to have a 
determination by the court, will you not? 

Mr. HOBBS. I will answer the gentle- 
man’s questions seriatim. The gentle- 
man asked me three questions, The last 
one I have answered categorically; no, 
you do not have to go to court. Ninety 
percent of all the cases are eventually 
settled by compromise, and on the give- 
and-take basis that is so usual. 

In the next place, as I recall the gentle- 
man’s question, the gentleman lays it all 
on the trial judge, and that may be true, 
but let me give the gentleman this pic- 
ture. This bill is an amendment of acts 
that are infinitely worse from the stand- 
point of placing power in the Federal 
Government. Under the War Powers 
Act, you can go immediately and take 
a man’s property when it is necessary 
for the war and if a judge so holds. Then 
he begins to try to get his money, and 
there is where the trouble comes. The 
gentleman says, “If there is dillydally- 
ing and delay on the part of the com- 
missioners, go to the United States judge 
who appointed him.” I have tried that. 
Has the gentleman? 
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Mr. KEEFE. Yes. I have been through 
many of these condemnation proceed- 
ings, and I have not found any difficulty. 

Mr. HOBBS. In peacetime? 

Mr. KEEFE. In peacetime and in war- 
time. The particular State I represent 
allows the highway commission and cer- 
tain other commissions in my State to 
make themselves the determination of 
the necessity for the acquisition of lands 
needed for highway or other purposes. 
My State goes into possession of that 
land immediately by tendering to the 
county clerk the amount of the award 
made by the commission. Then the land- 
owner goes into court and conducts in 
a reverse proceeding the condemnation 
proceedings under the Jaw. I have never 
seen yet that that has impeded or inter- 
fered in any way with the right of the 
landowner to secure just compensation, 
provided you have a court that has con- 
trol of the procedure in its own court. 

Mr. HOBBS. Having enjoyed that 
speech by the distinguished gentleman 
in answer to my question, and I appre- 
ciate it, I congratulate him because he is 
the only man living or dead that I know 
of who has had that happy experience. 
In the 20 States in which this proceeding 
obtains which we are trying to amend for 
the benefit of the little man so that he 
can get his money, there has been no such 
experience recorded. We are pleading 
with you today, to do something that will 
enable us to provide for people whose 
lands have been taken, not the Govern- 
ment, they have the land which they 
needed for the war effort, they have built 
the plants, they have done their job, they 
have taken the individual’s land, but they 
have not paid him. This is not a bill to 
expedite the taking of land. It is a bill 
to expedite the payment to the former 
private owner for land which the strong 
arm of the Government, under the power 
of eminent domain, has already taken, 
under the law which you wrote—mind 
you, which you wrote, without paying 
therefor. This committee is bringing you 
a bill to provide for that in a simple way, 
possibly not an ideal way, but in a much 
better way than the way we now have, 
where for 2, 3, and sometimes more than 
3 years, the property owner is deprived of 
payment for his land which the Govern- 
ment says it was necessary to take in aid- 
ing the war effort. Now then, I say it is 
time something was done. This is the 
best we have been able to devise. We 
reported it here and it was postponed 
time after time when the consent calen- 
dar was called. We ask you to assume 
full responsibility if you do not want the 
law which you wrote, to apply, which is 
infinitely worse. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Alabama has expired. 
All time is expired. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provisions of the act of April 26, 1888, 
entitled “An act to facilitate the prosecution 
of works projected for the improvement of 
rivers and harbors” (25 Stat. 94; 33 U. S. C., 
sec. 591); section 2 of the act of August 1, 
1888, entitled “An act to authorize condem- 
nation of land for sites of public buildings, 
and for other purposes” (25 Stat. 357; 40 
U. S. C., sec. 258); the act of July 2, 1917, 
entitled “An act to authorize condemnation 
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proceedings of land for military purposes” 
(40 Stat. 241; 50 U. S. C., sec.. 171), as 
amended; section 4 of the act of May 15, 
1928, entitled “An act for the control of 
floods on the Mississippi River and its tribu- 
taries, and for other purposes” (45 Stat. 536; 
23 U. S. C., sec. 702d), or other provisions of 
law, in every case instituted in any court of 
the United States in the continental United 
States and Alaska, except the District of 
Columbia, for the condemnation of property, 
or any interest therein, by the United States, 
any department, agency, commission, or 
board thereof, or Government-owned or 
Government-controlled corporation, except 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, the issues 
shall be determined only by the court: 
Provided, however, That any party may de- 
mand a trial by jury of the issue of compen- 
sation by filing with the clerk of the court a 
demand therefor in writing at any time after 
the commencement of the condemnation 
proceeding and not later than 10 days before 
the trial. In the event that a jury trial is 
demanded, the jury shall be selected and 
impaneled as in other civil actions. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


On page 1, line 3, strike out “April 26” and 
insert April 24.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment which is at the Clerk’s 
desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. JENNINGS: 
On page 2, line 14 after the word “party”, 
insert the words “shall be entitled to and.” 


Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer this amendment to make certain the 
right of a landowner to a jury trial, if 
this act should become a law. I shall 
not vote for the bill, even if the amend- 
ment is adopted. I think the title of the 
bill, in fact,isa misnomer. There is not 
a word or syllable in this bill that would 
expedite the payment to a single land- 
owner of a single dollar due him by the 
Government, for his land that is taken, 
Under the law as it now is the Federal 
Government goes into court and the 
procedure that is followed is the law of 
the State in which the land is sought to 
be condemned. The Federal Govern- 
ment recently came down in my State 
and filed a blanket condemnation pro- 
ceeding against 700 farmers who were the 
owners of 56,000 acres of farm lands. 
The Government offered these landown- 
ers less than the real value of their farms 
and filed a declaration of taking, paying 
the amount it claims was the value of 
these lands into court. Juries of view 
were then appointed and a jury of view 
is composed of 5in my State. That jury 
goes on the land, views the land and 
forms its own opinion as to the value, 
and also hears testimony of men who 
know about the value of land. Then the 
jury makes it report to the court. If it 
is not excepted to, by either the Govern- 
ment or the owner of the land, a judg- 
ment is pronounced by the court; but if 
either party is dissatisfied, and excepts 
to the findings of the jury of view, then 
there is a trial before a jury of 12 before 
the court. 

This bill, if enacted, will not expedite 
anything. The court can appoint a 
jury of view immediately on the filing of 
a condemnation proceeding, and get 
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prompt action. The owner may be sat- 
isfied with what the jury of view says 
the land is worth, and accept the award. 
But under this bill, if the landowner is 
dissatisfied and desires to contest the 
award, he must wait until the regular 
term of court and then seek a jury trial. 
In many instances the dockets of the 
court are crowded and the landowner 
must, in many instances, wait for months 
and years before he can get a trial before 
the court and a jury. The cases to 
which I have referred have not all been 
tried yet. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENNINGS. Yes. 

Mr. KEEFE. In every case, with ref- 
erence to this law of Tennessee under 
which that condemnation procedure is 
carried forward, does the law provide 
that the amount of money paid into 
court may be taken by the landowner, 
and then that he may contest for a 
larger amount? 

S JENNINGS. That is the prac- 
ce. 

Mr. KEEFE. That is true under Ten- 
nessee law? 

Mr. JENNINGS. Yes. 

Mr. KEEFE. That is true under the 
law of my State, and the landowner gets 
the amount that is paid into court im- 
mediately. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Under the law as it 
now exists? 

Mr. KEEFE. Yes. 

Mr. JENNINGS. This bill is mori- 
bund. Its normal period of gestation 
has long since expired, it died “aborn- 
ing,” and I am ready to bury it. 

Mr.CASE. Mr. Chairman, when legal 
questions come before this body, I feel 
very modest. I am not a lawyer, and I 
do not pretend to know the details of 
the condemnation law in my State. I 
have observed a few cases, however, and 
I know this situation obtains: Where 
the Government had condemned land 
for war purposes, when the individual 
owner was not satisfied with the price 
that was offered, he could ask that it be 
determined in the Federal court, and he 
was permitted to accept the amount of 
money the Government offered him with- 
out losing his right to proceed and ask 
for a better award in court. If this bill 
proposes that he should lose that right 
and wait until the matter has been de- 
termined in the Federal court before he 
gets any money, then instead of expe- 
diting payment it will delay the whole 
matter. That is one point. 

Second, as I understand, from what 
the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
SPRINGER] said on conformity, the pres- 
ent law permits and requires recognition 
of the procedure prescribed by State 
statutes. It would appear, then, that if 
anyone be not satisfied with the method 
of condemnation followed at the present 
time, his proper remedy is to get his 
State law changed, so that it establishes 
the procedure that he wants, without 
destroying what other States have 
achieved. 

On many questions that have come be- 
fore this body, I have heard gentlemen, 
particularly those Members that come 
from the Southern States, object to any 
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legislation which trys to force the will 
of the Federal Government on State pro- 
cedure. That is true as to poll taxes and 
as to voting laws. Here, for some strange 
reason, we find these Members urging 
that instead of recognizing the State 
law in condemnation proceedings, we set 
up one pattern for the Federal Govern- 
ment and force if upon all States, at 
least where the Federal Government is 
taking the property. 

The result would be that one method 
of condemnation proceedings and deter- 
mination of award would be followed 
where the State is involved and another 
where the Federal Government is in- 
volved. You would have two different 
standards and procedures in the same 
State—one which the people of that 
State have developed either to protect or 
to expedite, and the other which would 
destroy those standards and force a uni- 
form standard, in many States less sat- 
isfactory than what they may have de- 
veloped in their own procedure. 

That is the best reason, it seems to me, 
why the bill ought to be defeated. 

As I have said, I do not pretend to 
know the details of the laws involved in 
this matter, but if I have been incorrect 
in stating these points I should like to 
be corrected. 

Mr, Chairman, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to the pro forma. 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I cannot profess famil- 
iarity with the details of this bill such as 
is possessed by members of the subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on the Judiciary 
reporting it which, under our committee 
practice, is in first responsibility as to de- 
tails, but it seems to me clearly that 
there is a situation here that ought to 
be corrected. I can appreciate the con- 
cern and apprehension of gentlemen who 
do not want the procedure in their respec- 
tive States disturbed, and I think perhaps 
the friends of the bill must try to do 
something about that. 

As I understand with reference to 
flood- control condemnation the pro- 
cedure in the respective States does not 
now control as in other condemnations. 
With regard to flood control and rivers 
and harbors I understand condemnation 
by Federal statutes is taken out from 
under the general law which makes the 
procedure in the States control. In such 
condemnation jury trial is not allowed. 
We all want to do what is right about it. 
I suggest that the friends of the bill should 
consider, if they can do it, an amendment 
which will not disturb the procedure in 
the States generally with regard to con- 
demnation procedure where, at least in 
most States, juries are allowed to pass 
on values and damages. As I under- 
stand it, the main objective of this bill 
is to give that right in flood-control con- 
demnations. In the particular case 
mentioned by the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi the property of a private party was 
taken by the Government and about $6 
an acre was allowed. It has been stated 
in your presence that after this land was 
taken the timber on the land was sold for 
twenty-odd dollars an acre. The origi- 
nal owner had no recourse—chance for 
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a jury trial. As I understand it, the 
Members who are behind this bill want 
it to be possible in a situation like that 
for an aggrieved private citizen to have 
an opportunity of litigating the matter 
of damages or compensation in court 
where he can have a jury pass on the 
question. I believe everyone will agree 
that this ought to be done. 

Mr. HANCOCK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? F 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. HANCOCK. If the gentlemen 
concerned with the Mississippi River 
Flood Control Act are dissatisfied with 
the provisions of that act as they relate 
to taking land, should not that act be 
amended? Should it not be done sep- 
arately? Why should the condemnation 
laws of every State in the Union be 
changed contrary to the wishes of the 
people merely to satisfy a few whose lands 
have been taken and whose compensation 
has been delayed under the Mississippi 
River Flood Control Act? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for 3 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MICHENER. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I yield to 
the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. MICHENER. Inasmuch as the 
State law now obtains, what is to prevent 
any State in the Union making any 
changes it desires in the State law carry- 
ing out the wishes of the State as to 
compensation in condemnation cases? 
Why come in here with a Federal law 
which would change the laws of all the 
other States? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. We have 
been discussing that. It is my under- 
standing that condemnations in flood- 
control matters and river and harbor 
matters are themselves out from under 
the control of State law and State pro- 
cedure. r 

Mr. MICHENER. If that is true and 
there is objection, you want to correct 
that by carrying the same principle fur- 
ther. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. This js what 
I am trying to suggest. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has again expired. 

Mr. KEEFE, Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like the atten- 
tion of the distinguished gentleman from 
Alabama who with his usual effusion of 
irony crowned me a few moments ago 
with an utter and rare distinction. May 
I ask the gentleman whether or not the 
questions that have just been pro- 
pounded by the.distinguished chairman 
of his committee, namely, that an act 
to facilitate the prosecution of works 
projected for the improvement of rivers 
and harbors and the act for control of 
floods on the Mississippi River and its 
tributaries in and of themselves by law 
heretofore enacted have eliminated State 
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procedure in the United States district 
courts so that a person whose lands are 
taken pursuant to the provisions of those 
two acts have no right to ask a jury to 
assess his damages? 

Mr. HOBBS. I will be more than 
happy to and just as directly as the gen- 
tleman wishes. The answer is: Yes, 
Sir. 

Mr. KEEFE. Then have this question 
settled: So far as flood control on the 
Mississippi and its tributaries and so 
far as river and harbor improvements 
are concerned, the Federal Government 
can take property under those two acts 
and pursuant to the provisions of those 
two laws and the landowner whose land 
has thus been taken is not afforded a 
right to jury trial on the question of 
necessity for taking or the amount of 
damages, 

It seems clear, therefore, that this leg- 
islation seeks to afford a jury trial among 
other things to those individuals who are 
denied that right, to determine the 
amount of the compensation to be 
awarded for land taken for Government 
use. Is ihat not the fundamental basis 
for bringing this legislation in here now? 

Mr. HOBBS. No, sir; it is not; if the 
gentleman is asking me. 

Mr. KEEFE. Yes; I am asking the 
chairman of the committee. It would 
seem to me chat if there is any reason 
in the world for bringing this legislation 
here, that ought to be the reason. But 
so far as I am concerned, I am in total 
agreement with the ranking minority 
member of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary when he states that if that is the 
objective which is sought, then the Con- 
gress ought to deal with the problem di- 
rectly by seeking to amend the River 
and Harbor Act and amend the act for 
the control of floods on the Mississippi 
River and its tributaries, instead of pass- 
ing this legislation which will change 
the entire condemnation procedure in 
every State of the Union from that which 
now exists. 

The gentleman from Alabama said a 
few moments ago in answer to me that 
90 percent of these cases in condemna- 
tion matters are settled without the ne- 
cessity of resort to the courts. They are 
settled in the usual American way, he 
said, of give-and-take across the table. 
I am in agreement with that statement, 
and therefore this legislation is designed 
apparently to deal with the 10 percent 
where they are not able to deal across 
the table. 

It seems to me that this bill would 
disrupt the entire condemnation pro- 
cedure under State laws in order to deal 
with this 10 percent, and would say to 
those who cannot deal across the table 
that “everyone of you people in that 10- 
percent class must go to court and heve 
a trial before a Federal judge.” 

May I ask the chairman this ques- 
tion? Was I not correct in my state- 
ment that as to the 10 percent where 
settlement across the board cannot be 
effected, every person in that class must 
go to the Federal court and have a trial 
before the court; is that not true? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has expired. 
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Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man be given 5 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. | 

Mr. HOBBS. That is true, sir, where- 
as now the requirement is that they do 
two things. They must submit to the 
commissioners, who sometimes draw 
their per diem for 2 and 3 years and eat 
up the substance, and more than the 


substance of the total cost, plus finally 


resorting to the courts. 

Mr, KEEFE. Of course, there are sit- 
uations that could be pointed to. Un- 
fortunately there are no hearings avail- 
able here. There is no testimony avail- 
able for a Member to read. He must 
take the word of the gentleman upon 
that score, and I do. But the gentleman 
knows that as far as the legal procedure 
is concerned, the fact that the commis- 
sioners do take time and do eat up fees 
and do fail to report is a direct criticism 
of the activities and responsibilities of the 
judge in the district court who appointed 
those commissioners. It seems to me that 
if you have a situation as flagrant as the 
gentleman has described, where the com- 
missioners have deliberately refused to 
perform their functions and have de- 
Iiberately gone out and attempted to build 
up fees and build up great organizations 
in order to get fees rather than to per- 
form their services, that a judge who re- 
fused to take action under those circum- 
stances should be removed as a Federal 
district judge. I think the number of 
cases of the character that the gentle- 
man describes would be very few and far 
between. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEEFE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

Mr. SPRINGER. May I say to the 
gentleman that in many condemnation 
proceedings, when I was serving on the 
bench I swore in the viewers, I fixed by 
order of court when they should meet 
and view the premises, and the date on 
which they would make their return in 
court. 

Mr. KEEFE, As to the argument of 
the gentleman from Alabama that this 
is a bill to take care of the poor individ- 
ual who cannot get his money under 
existing procedure, the evidence is clear 
from the arguments now presented on 
the floor that under existing State laws 
and in most of the States—there may be 
some where this does not exist—where 
the Government goes in and under the 
war powers, the power of condemnation, 
goes into possession of property and pays 
into court the «mount of the award it 
makes, the land owner has the immediate 
benefit of the amount of money that is 
paid into court. He can put that money 
in his pocket. He is immediately paid the 
amount the Government contends he is 
entitled to for his property, and he has 
the right under State law then to go 
into court and contest for what he be- 
lieves to be the proper amount in excess 
of the amount that has been paid into 
court by the Government, 
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If this situation is true—and 90 per- 
cent of them, the gentleman says, will 
agree without the necessity of condem- 
nation—it seems to me that as to the 10 
percent you are going to compel every 
one of them to go into court and be sub- 
jected to being dragged through the ap- 
peals through all the courts, and under 
this bill they would not have the benefit 
of a single dime paid under the award 
made by the United States Government 
as the amount the Government thought 
the land owner was entitled to. 

It seems to me upon every basis of this 
argument the bill should be defeated and 
an attempt should be made to amend the 
Flood Control Act and the River and 
Harbor Act if, as a matter of fact, there 
are provisions in those laws that are dis- 
criminatory as against the right of the 
individual to get speedy and just com- 
pensation for the land taken for public 
purposes. 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEEFE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Alabama. 

Mr. HOBBS. That is certainly very 
gracious of the gentleman. I just 
wanted to call attention to the fact that 
the hearings are here subject to the gen- 
tleman’s inspection, the hearings held in 
the Senate; also, the statements I made 
are borne out by the letter of the Attor- 
ney General printed in the report on the 
bill which the gentleman has before him. 
The gentleman does no’ have to take my 
word for anything. 

Mr. KEEFE, I thank the gentleman 
for that contribution. I am hesitant in 
voting for this or any other legislation 
upon a mere letter of the Attorney Gen- 
eral, unless it is supported by further 
evidence. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has expired. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Mississippi is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, in or- 
der to clear up some of the misapprehen- 
sion in regard to this matter, as I see it, 
insofar as the taking of land for flood- 
control purposes under the authority to 
take land for river and harbor improve- 
ments is concerned, the statute itself 
fixes the method and the practice and 
procedure by which this land is taken for 
Governinent usage. While it was stated 
by one or two Members here that this 
was a Mississippi problem and that we 
should change the law of the State of 
Mississippi, I say that the Federal stat- 
ute fixed it so that under the practice 
and procedure in the States you are not 
entitled to a trial by jury in flood-control 
matters, either. The law states that in 
cases of property taken for flood control, 
regardless of the State law, these com- 
missioners shall be appointed, and their - 
decision insofar as the compensation is 
concerned is final when confirmed by the 
court. That is one thing. Now, insofar 
as our desire, or my own desire, is con- 
cerned, although I am not a member of 
the committee, the bill which is now 
under consideration does correct that 
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problem. That is a problem in which I 
am vitally interested. I desire to say to 
the House that for some time a bill which 
I have introduced, correcting that prob- 
lem, has been pending before the Com- 
mittee on Flood Control. I am hopeful 
that when I reintroduce it that commit- 
tee of which the gertleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. WHITTINGTON] is chairman, 
will see fit to have hearings on it. As I 
understand the arguments of the gen- 
tlemen who have spoken today, they say 
if this bill passes it means that in every 
case in which the Government wants 
property, there has got to be litigation. 
In 99 percent of the cases, or more than 
that, the Department of Justice, rep- 
resenting the particular agency which is 
taking the land, will make an offer to 
the individual who owns the land, In 
most cases he signs an agreement. In 
many cases they go into court on con- 
demnation proceedings in order to cor- 
rect certain defects in title and even 
where there is some argument between 
the parties, that is, between the land- 
owner and the Government, they can 
certainly enter into an agreement or on 
an agreed judgment, fixing or setting out 
the compensation. There is not any 
litigation in those cases. Men practicing 
law do it every day. For every case 
which is litigated there are literally 
hundreds of cases in which there is no 
litigation at all but an agreed sale or 
judgment. If there is to be a trial of an 
issue, as I see it under this bill, then the 
issues will be tried by the court unless 
the property owner asks fora jury. In- 
sofar as the present law is concerned, in- 
sofar as I know, the only issues tried by 
any commissioners, is the issue of com- 
pensation, although I may be in error 
with respect to that. But any other 
issues involved in that case are not de- 
termined by the commissioners; is that 
not correct? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Under your law, 
which I presume is identical with the 
law in my State, the question of the tak- 
ing and the issues in the case, up to the 
question of damages is determined by 
the courts. k 

Mr. WHITTEN. That is right. 

Mr. SPRINGER. And the question of 
damages is left to the jury. 

Mr. WHITTEN. That is right. Un- 
der the terms of this bill that same pro- 
cedure would prevail except that in the 
case of land taken for flood control and 
for rivers and harbors improvement, the 
individual citizen would have the same 
right to a trial by jury that a man would 
have if his property was taken for war 
purposes. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield. 

Mr. JENNINGS. I can see your reason 
for wanting relief against what might 
appear to be and is a denial of the right 
of jury trial to the people whose lands 
are taken in Mississippi or elsewhere for 
flood- control purposes. But the trouble 
of it is that the relief you seek here 
amounts to just a destruction, for the 
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time being, of the condemnation law of 
the 48 States. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I might say to the 
gentleman I, too, regret this is the only 
way I have of correcting this matter; 
however, I have sent to the Clerk’s desk 
an amendment which strikes out all pro- 
visions of this bill except that which 
have to do with flood control and rivers 
and harbors legislation. Now, if it is the 
desire of the Members of this House that 
those individuals who happen to have 
their property taken for flood control, 
are entitled to the same trial by jury as 
a man has when his land is taken for 
some war plant or something of that 
sort, by adopting this amendment, you 
leave the bill applicable only to those 
cases in which land is taken for flood 
control and for rivers and harbors im- 
provements. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike out the last two words, 

Mr. Chairman, I see no objection to the 
passage of the bi’! recommended by the 
Attorney General. I assume that the 
committee will offer an amendment to 
provide that the bill shall continue in 
force for 1 year. Frankly, I hazard no 
statement as to what condemnations 
would be affected by the bill because I 
assume that most of the condemnations 
for war purposes have been made. I 
further understand that there will be no 
condemnations for rivers and harbors or 
for flood control until the cessation of 
hostilities. I am sure that the members 
of the committee will understand that I 
imply no criticism of the distinguished 
Committee on the Judiciary but I believe 
that much of the argument this after- 
noon could have been avoided if the com- 
mittee had complied with the rules of 
the House in reporting this bill. This 
bill amends existing law and the report 
should have been complied with the 
Ramseyer rule, setting forth wherein 
existing laws are amended. I say that 
in no spirit of controversy and for this 
reason 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON, Yes. 

Mr. HOBBS. To call attention to the 
fact that that omission was noted by the 
committee, and a supplementary report 
has been printed. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I have not seen 
that supplementary report. The report 
that I have here does not comply with 
that rule. I am glad to look at the sup- 
plemental report just handed to me by 
the distinguished gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Hosss]. That supplemental 
report seems to have been filed some 
months after the original. The rule not 
having been complied with in the origi- 
nal report, I undertook to refresh my 
memory as to existing law. However, I 
am obliged to my friend from Alabama 
for calling attention to the supplemental 
report, I observe that the acts amended 
are set forth but without showing the 
parts of the acts amended. 

With respect to river and harbor acts, 
I am a member of the Committee on 
Flood Control and not the Committee on 
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Rivers and Harbors, but generally the 
River and Harbor Act of 1888 and the 
act of July 18, 1918, not mentioned or 
amended in the pending bill, provide that 
property and material acquired may be 
condemned for rivers and harbors in 
conformity with the laws of the several 
States, with this variation or stipulation: 
That when an application for condemna- 
tion has been filed, there should be no 
delay in the construction of the work; the 
work shall proceed immediately. Under 
the Flood Control Act mentioned in this 
bill, of May 15, 1928, there is a provision 
for the appointment of commissioners 
by the United States district court, 
Those commissioners file their report. 
If their report is approved—confirmed— 
that is the end of the matter. If it is not 
approved then there shall be another 
adjudication or trial by the commis- 
sioners. When that act of 1928 was 
passed, it applied primarily to the Missis- 
sippi River, and in Mississippi along that 
river we have commissioners who deter- 
mine the costs of the rights-of-way for 
levees. So that that was not a material 
departure from that practice of Missis- 
sippi law, with respect to condemnation 
rights-of-way for levees along the Mis- 
sissippi River. I call the attention of 
the membership of the House to this fact, 
that since the act of 1928, we passed 
national bills for flood control in 1936, 
1938, and in 1941, and we have made the 
provision of the act of May 15, 1938, for 
flood control condemnations along the 
Mississippi River applicable to every 
other flood- control act that has been 
passed since then. So that the provision 
for the appointment of commissioners 
to condemn lands now applies to every 
State in the Union where flood-control 
projects are authorized. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Mississippi has expired. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that his time be 
extended to 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. i 
Mr. WHITTINGTON. Trepeat. This 
act of 1928 now applies to every State in 
the Union where flood- control projects 
involving the construction of levees and 
reservoirs are authorized, and that ap- 
plies to the State of Texas, to the State 
of Connecticut, to the State of Massa- 
chusetts, and every other State in the 
Union, so that if there is an amendment 
with respect to condemnation under the 
Flood Control Act of May 15, 1928, it will 
apply to every project whether it be a 
reservoir or be a project for rights-of- 
way for levees or flood walls in every 
State of the Union wheré these projects 
are authorized. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. The gentle- 
man from Mississippi touches the very 
crux of this matter. He states that un- 
der the procedure applicable all over the 
United States now, when there is a con- 
demnation for carrying out a flood-con- 
trol project, for instance, commissioners 
are appointed and if the landowner does 
not agree, is not willing to accept the 
award of the commissioners, the matter 
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goes to the district judge and if the dis- 
triet judge confirms the determination 
of the commissioners there can be no jury 
trial. Is additional testimony taken? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. No; unless 
there there is a motion with testimony 
to reject the award. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. There is no 
jury, no additional testimony—— 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Pardon me. I 
will say this, that the statute is set forth 
in the report—and I do not want to be 
understood as being critical of the way 
the report was-gotten out—if the report 
of the commissioners is confirmed by the 
court that ends the matter. I assume 
that if the court felt the court should 
hear testimony at the time the report 
was submitted the court would take the 
additional testimony because, if the court 
were not satisfied with the commission- 
ers’ report then the additional testimony 
would be of assistance to the court in 
determining whether or not the report 
should be confirmed. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Yes; but if 
the court confirms the determination of 
the commissioners, then without a trial 
by jury or any other proceedings the citi- 
zen’s property is taken, and taken on the 
compensation allowed by the commis- 
sioners and the citizen has no other re- 
course. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. The gentleman 
is correct. If the person is not satisfied 
with the award of the commissioners he 
should have the right to present testi- 
mony to the court showing that the 
award is utterly insufficient and utterly 
contrary to the testimony. His only 
remedy would be an appeal from the dis- 
trict court, if the court confirms the 


report. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. What record 
would he go up on? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. ` The record on 
which any appellant would go up in tak- 
ing a case from the district court. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr, Chairman, will 
the gentleiaan yield? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I yield. 

Mr. WHITTEN. The gentleman does 
know as a matter of practice that addi- 
tional testimony is not taken as far as 
the district courts are concerned with 
which he and I have had experience. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I do not recall 
where the district judge or court has 
declined to hear evidence that the report 
is contrary to, or not supported by the 
facts in Mississippi or elsewhere. I am 
not undertaking to answer it except as 
the matter has been brought to my at- 
tention. I wanted to make this state- 
ment: That the provision in the existing 
Flood Control Act for the appointment 
of commissioners is applicable to every 
State in the Union, including the State 
of New York, including the State of 
Texas, where flood-control projects have 
been authorized since the pas-age of that 
act under the acts of 1936, 1938, and 
1941, 

I extend by saying that while the orig- 
inal report of the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, filed on November 30, 1943, did 
not literally comply with the so-called 
Ramseyer rule, the supplemental report, 
by indicating the parts of the statutes 
that would be amended, does set forth 
the statutes that are followed. 
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The Attorney General recommended 
the proposed bill and emphasized in his 
recommendation that it would remain in 
force and effect until December 31, 1944, 
or as the Committee on the Judiciary 
now proposes to amend, until December 
31, 1945. Among other things, he stated 
that it would promote uniformity and 
reduce excessive costs of commissioners. 
I shall support the bill, but frankly, as I 
previously pointed out, I doubt if the bill 
will be effective inasmuch as lands ac- 
quired for military purposes have al- 
ready been condemned, and inasmuch as 
substantially all flood-control works and 
river and harbor works have been sus- 
pended for the duration. 

As shown by the supplemental report, 
the River and Harbor Act of April 24, 
1888, provides for condemnation in ac- 
cordance with laws relating to suits for 
condemnation of property in the States 
where the proceedings may be instituted. 
A similar provision applies in the act fer 
acquiring lands for Federal buildings 
and in the act for acquiring lands for 
military purposes. -In the River and 
Harbor Act, in connection with Federal 
buildings, and military installations, 
condemnations conform as nearly as 
may be possible to the practice in the 
States where the property is condemned. 
If the States have jury trials, jury trials 
will obtain. If the States provides for 
commissioners, commissioners will be 
appointed. 

Under the Flood Control Act of May 
15, 1928, at first applicable along the 
lower Mississippi River and now appli- 
cable to all of the States in the Union 
where flood-control works, whether for 
reservoirs, flood walls, or levees, have 
been authorized, the three commissioners 
must be appointed by the district judge, 
and their award, when confirmed by the 
court, is final. There is, therefore, no 
provision in flood-control works and in 
all projects for flood control for a jury 
trial in the first instance. 

I regret that the committee did not 
include in the bill the River and Harbor 
Act of June 18, 1918, inasmuch as sec- 
tions 5 and 6 of this act in the Flood 
Control Act of May 15, 1928, are made 
applicable. This provision of the River 
and Harbor Act authorizes the Govern- 
ment to enter upon the lands and make 
the improvements upon the filing of ap- 
plications for condemnations. 

At the time the flocd-control bill was 
passed on May 15, 1928, careful consider- 
ation was given to the method of con- 
demnation. The hearings are available. 
Generally, the method of trials that ob- 
tained in the States along the main stem 
of the Mississippi River were commis- 
sioners or appraisers. The term, “com- 
missioner” or “appraiser” was used syn- 
onymously. No provision was made for 
a jury trial. Under the constitution and 
laws of Mississippi, commissioners to as- 
sess levee damages with the rights of 
appeal to the courts are authorized in the 
two levee districts in the State of Mis- 
sissippi. The provision, therefore, for 
condemnation in the Flood Control Act 
of 1928 is substantially in accord with 
the provision for condemnations under 
the laws that obtain in the Yazoo-Mis- 
Sissippi Delta levee district and in the 
Mississippi River levee district, the only 
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two districts along the Mississippi River 
in the State of Mississippi. 

At the time of the passage of the act 
flood-control improvements were con- 
fined largely to the lower Mississippi 
River. A policy of national flood control 
was first adopted in 1936, and the pro- 
visions of the Flood Control Act of May 
15, 1928, with respect to condemnation, 
are made applicable not only to the 
Flood Control Act of 1936 but to the 
Flood Control Acts of 1938 and 1941, and 
ou yesterday to the Flood Control Act 
just passed by the Senate and House, 
which authorize flood-control improve- 
ments in substantially all of the States. 
Whatever amendment is made to the 
condemnation section of the Flood Con- 
trol Act of May 15, 1928, would not only 
affect condemnation in Mississippi but 
in practizally every State of the Union, 
In some States there are commissioners. 
In other States there are juries. My 
valued colleague the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. WHITTEN] introduced 
a bill to provide for jury trials in con- 
demnations under the Flood Control Act. 
The Committee on Flood Control was 
advised that both the Department of 
Justice and the Chief of Engineers pre- 
ferred the pending bill. Without a fa- 
vorable report from them, the House 
will appreciate that it would be difficult 
for the Committee on Flood Control to 
report the bill. Inasmuch as under the 
flood-control bill, since the national pol- 
icy was adopted, there will be commis- 
sioners in all of the States and in all 
parts of the States, whether there are 
provisions for juries or commissioners in 
the first instance in those States, speak- 
ing personally, and while I cannot speak 
for the other members of the Committee 
on Flood Control, and while I cannot 
speak for the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors, of which I am not a member, 
I believe that the Committee on Flood 
Control could well give consideration to 
amending the act of 1928 so as to provide 
that condemnations shall conform as 
nearly as may be to the forms and prac- 
tices in the States where the lands are 
condemned. 

Under a similar provision in the act 
of July 2, 1917, the Federal district 
courts of Mississippi, as I understand, 
have held that there may be jury trials 
in the first instance in all condemna- 
tions for lands acquired in Mississippi 
for camps and military purposes. If, in 
other States, commissioners without the 
intervention of juries are appointed, the 
procedure in those States would obtain. 
While I therefore personally favor con- 
demnation upon the award of a jury, in- 
asmuch as such a procedure would obtain 
in the condemnation for a reservoir, for 
either flood control or for the develop- 
ment of power in Mississippi, at the same 
time I concede that other States are 
entitled to have their condemnations 
under the proceedings of those States, 
I, therefore, believe that the Flood Con- 
trol Committee would be warranted in 
amending existing law to make condem- 
nation under flood control substantially 
as is now provided in all the States under 
the river and harbor acts. I repeat 
that the river and harbor acts provide 
that the condemnation shall be in con- 
formity with the laws of the States 
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where the lands are condemned. Sucha 

provision should obtain in the flood-con- 
trol act to provide for jury trials for 
reservoirs and channelization, except 
channels and levees along the main 
stream of the Mississippi River. While 
not a member of the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors, I believe there should be 
uniformity in the condemnation proceed- 
ings of both fiood-control and river and 
harbor acts. There are many reservoirs 
authorized for construction under the 
river and harbor acts, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Mississippi has again 
expired. 

The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. JENNINGS]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WHITTEN: On 
page 1, line 6, strike out ail after the semi- 
colon down to the semicolon in line 2; and 
on page 2, line 5, beginning with the comma 
strike out the words “or other provisions of 
law.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Mississippi is recognized for 5 min- 
utes on his amendment. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, we 
are getting to the point in this matter in 
which I have been chiefly interested from 
the beginning, and that is to give the 
American citizen, whose property is taken 
for flood control or for rivers and har- 
bors improvement, the same right that is 
given to the citizen whose property is 
taken for other purposes. I should like 
to have the attention of the Members of 
this House because this is not a local 
proposition with me. You have just 
heard the statement of the chairman of 
the Committee on Flood Control. The 
law having to do with flood control ap- 
plies to every State in this Union: 

Under that law, in case they take a 
citizen’s property the determination of 
the amount of compensation he will re- 
ceive will be determined by three com- 
missioners who are appointed by the 
court. If he is dissatisfied with the find- 
ing of those commissioners, all he can do 
is file an objection with the Federal dis- 
trict judge or any court. He has no 
right to trial by jury and the determina- 
tion by those commissioners in every cne 
of your States is final when confirmed by 
the Federal judge. These commissioners 
are three men who have been appointed 
by the Federal judge. They are folks in 
whom he has confidence. In my terri- 
tory they are people who try one case 
after another and to date I am advised 
the findings of those commissioners have 
been confirmed in every case. That is 
the present situation that exists in all 
States in this Union. The Constitution, 
as I stated earlier, gives the right to a 
trial by jury in a suit between individuals 
where the rights of the parties are equal 
and they are entitled to have a trial by 
jury, if the amount in controversy is $20 
or more. In criminal cases you have a 
right to trial by jury. But in a case 
where the Federal Government uses the 
strong arm of the law, at a time when 
they send out engineers trained as ex- 
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perts who can testify, when the Federal 
Government can send appraisers who will 
testify on the part of the Government, 
and they are trying these cases day after 
day, when the commissioner is drawing 
$25 a day from the Federal Government 
to determine the amount of compensa- 
tion, there is no right to trial by jury, and 
when those findings are confirmed by 
the court it is final in my State and in 
your State. If you take that land for 
war purposes instead of taking it to ben- 
efit the man’s property who lives below 
the dam, he is entitled to trial by jury. 

I have sent an amendment to the desk 
striking out of this bill all application 
to every other law except that applying 
to river and harbor improvements and 
flood control. if the objections of you 
gentlemen on this side are really directed 
to that part of the bill which applies to 
other matters, I say my amendment 
leaves the act where it is today, with 
regard to those acts providing for con- 
demnation of property for flood control 
and for the condemnation of property for 
the improvement of rivers and harbors. 
It will give to that man not necessarily a 
trial by jury but it gives him the right 
to it if he desires it. 

When the strong arm of the Federal 
Government goes out and takes from.a 
man his home and puts him out, every 
American citizen should have the right 
to a jury trial as to its value. A jury 
may not give him $1 more than he would 
get from the commissioners. Doubt- 
lessly there will be many cases in which 
they will not. But he has had his right 
to a day in court. He has had a right 
to present his troubles and have it aired 
before a jury of his peers. That is bet- 
ter than for him to feel that the strong 
arm of the Government has taken his 
property without that right, while he was 
in the Army, for instance, serving his 
country. The commissioners tried his 
case and he could not get a chance to be 
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State. 

This applies to your State when they 
start this increased flood-control pro- 
gram and I believe a lot of you are go- 
ing to take more interest in it then than 
apparently you have in the consideration 
of this matter today. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I call the attention of 
the Committee to something I once men- 
tioned before on this floor. Along in 1780, 
when James Wilson was lecturing before 
the law class of what is now the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania—of course, you know 
what a remarkable series of lectures he 
delivered—Mr. Wilson called attention to 
one point that we can well afford to em- 
phasize frequently when legislation of 
this character is before the House. He 
pointed cut in those lectures that when- 
ever the contest is between the United 
States and a citizen we should keep in 
mind the fact that the entire population 
and all its resources are directed against 
an individual. Of course, as time has 
gone on, the United States has become 
all-powerful. The United States can em- 
ploy the finest and the greatest legal 
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talent to be found anywhere in the 
country; it can reach out and get wit- 
nesses from every corner of the country 
and sometimes from foreign countries to 
bear down upon a lone individual who 
is trying to fight for his rights with, per- 
haps, an attorney from his local town; 
therefore, it seems to me that we should 
be very cautious in the enactment of 
legisiation that does not give the citizen 
the right to a trial by jury, or if it be a 
case of the condemnation of a citizen’s 
land then in accordance with the pro- 
cedure of the State in which his land is 
located. Anglo-Saxon procedure is his 
last resort against the great power of the 
Government which naturally leads more 
and more toward tyranny. Power feeds 
on power. 

Mr. HANCOCK. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment in order 
to get further light from the gentleman 
who offers the amendment, 

I understood the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Flood Control a few moments 
ago to say that the law now governing 
the condemnation of land for flood con- 
trol purposes, and the amendments 
thereto, which makes that procedure 
applicable to flood lands all over the 
United States, was passed after con- 
sideration and recommendation by his 
committee. Does the,gentleman think 
we ought to make a permanent change 
in that law adopted after hearings, after 
study, after consideration on the floor 
here, on the spur of the moment, with- 
out any action on the part of the Com- 
mittee on Flood Control? 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HANCOCK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I might say to the 
gentleman that I think his questions are 
misdirected. I think he means to direct 
them to the gentleman from Mississippi 
[Mr. WHITTINGTON], chairman of the 
Committee on Flood Control. 

Mr. HANCOCK. I understood the 
chairman of the Committee on Flood 
Control to say a few moments ago that 
the law with respect to the condemna- 
tion of flood-control lands, and the 
amendments thereto, which now make 
that law applicable generally throughout 
the United States, was passed after con- 
sideration by his committee, after hear- 
ings, and after being fully considered on 
the floor of the House. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. That is right. 

Mr. HANCOCK. If I understand the 
amendment offered by his colleague from 
Mississippi, we are asked to make the 
temporary emergency law now proposed 
by the bill before us a permanent change 
without any consideration on the part 
of his committee, and I merely ask the 
gentleman whether he is in favor of the 
amendment offered by his colleague the 
gentleman from Mississippi and the by- 
passing of his committee. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I will say 
frankly that I have answered the gentle- 
man’s question in my initial statement 
on the recommendation of the Attorney 
General. I am willing to go along and 
support the bill for the period recom- 
mended by the committee. It is appli- 
cable not only to flood control, but to 
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all other condemnations. I will say this, 
too, that the provisions in this bill with 
respect to flood control in the act of 
May 15, 1928, were carefully considered 
by the Committee on Flood Control at 
the time the bill was passed and at the 
time subsequent bills were passed. I 
would also say that probably the amend- 
ment or pending bill would more likely 
affect rivers and harbors; but I am not 
a member of that committee, and I would 
not undertake to speak for the Commit- 
tee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Mr. HANCOCK. I do not wish to em- 
barrass the gentleman, but does he favor 
the amendment offered by his colleague, 
which, as I understand, would exclude 
from the scope of the bill all types of 
land to be acquired by the Federal Gov- 
ernment except lands needed for flood 
control and rivers and harbors? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I have stated 
that I favor this bill for the reason given 
and that I would support the bill, but I 
am doubtful about the amendment, as it 
would affect all the States, and change 
existing laws in river and harbor works. 

Mr. HANCCCK. Then the gentleman 
does not favor the amendment offered by 
his colleague from Mississippi? The 
amendment narrows the bill to flood con- 
trol and rivers and harbors lands. 
Mr. WHITTINGTON. I will say to 
the gentleman that I am not a member 
of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 
and this bill probably involves more leg- 
islation with respect to rivers and har- 
bors than it does flood control. I do 
not undertake to speak with reference 
to rivers and harbors, but as to flood 
control, it is too broad, and as stated, I 
am doubtful about the amendment. It 
would satisfy Mississippi, but not satisfy 
many other States. 

Mr. HANCOCK. Most of us are not 
thinking about rivers and harbors and 
flood control. We are thinking about the 
land acquired for airports, camp sites, 
and war ammunition plants, as well as 
housing and a thousand and one other 
things. That is what we are thinking 
about, and that is what the bill is intend- 
ed to reach. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I understand. 

Mr. HANCOCK. There are many who 
seem to forget the rights of the citizens 
under their own State laws in order to 
get some advantage in the acquisition 
of land for flood control, which strikes 
me to be an unsound attitude. 

Mr. SUMNERE of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HANCOCK. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Texas. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. In condem- 
nation proceedings for airports, and so 
forth, does not the citizen now have an 
opportunity to have a jury trial before 
his property is finally taken? 

Mr. HANCOCK. The law is that the 
Federal Government must conform in 
condemnation proceedings to the laws of 
the States where the land to be taken is 
located, and that is the law which I wish 
to have continued. These laws vary 
from State to State. There are 48 differ- 
ent laws, and many more, because some 
States have special laws of condemnation 
for special purposes, 
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Mr.SUMNERS of Texas. Does not the 
gentleman believe that in regard to flood 
control there ought to be the same proce- 
dure. insofar as the rights of the individ- 
uals are concerned, as now odtains where 
you condemn land for an airport or any- 
thing else? 

Mr. HANCOCK. Iam very greatly in 
sympathy with the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi. His is a question I know noth- 
ing about. This bill covers much more 
ground than the procedure for condemn- 
ing lands for flood control on rivers and 
harbors. If the latter is wrong, it should 
be corrected by a bill specifically dealing 
with that question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

The question was taken; and, the 
Chair being in doubt, the Committee di- 
vided; and there were—ayes 20, noes 53. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 2. This act shall take effect upon its 
approval and shall apply in all cases here- 
after instituted and in all pending cases ex- 
cept those in which the commissioners or 
other persons by whom the amount of com- 
pensation is to be determined shall have been 
appointed and qualified and shall have en- 
tered upon the performance of their duties. 


Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Chairman, I offen a 
committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment offered by Mr. 
Honns: On page 2, lines 24 and 25, after the 
word “have”, where it first occurs in line 24, 
strike out the remainder of line 24 and all 
of line 25 and insert “filed their report and 
hearings in court shall have begun.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to, 

Mr. WHITTEN, Mr. Chairman, I cffer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WHITTEN: 
Amend section 2 by striking out the word 
“except”, in line 22, and the remainder of the 
paragraph, and substituting the following: 
“or cases concluded where the time for ap- 
peal has not expired. In all cases where com- 
missioners or other persons have fixed the 

ard or compensation, the property owner 
shall be liable for all costs incident to such 
jury trial had in such cause unless the award 
of compensation fixed by such jury is more 
than the award or compensation theretofore 


fixed by such commissioners or other per- 
sons.” 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, the 
amendment speaks for itself. It is only 
an effort to review in many instances 
the commissioner trial in which a citi- 
zen has no right to a review or a new 
trial by a jury. It just provides that 
in those cases where the commissioners 
have made their findings and the case 
is closed, then if the time for appeal 
has not expired, by taking the chance of 
being liable for the costs in the event the 
jury does not raise the amount, the prop- 
erty owner shall still have the right to a 
trial by jury. 

Mr, JENNINGS. . Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Is it the gentleman’s 
intention to assess the property owner 
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with any costs in these proceedings? 
It sounds to me as if that is what the 
gentleman is doing. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Iam trying to be fair 
in an effort to get the votes of some of 
my colleagues here in the House. I 
may say to the gentleman that this 
amendment provides that after the com- 
missioners have tried the issue under the 
present law and have found the com- 
pensation and completed their work, 
when the case has proceeded that far, 
the property can still get a jury trial. 

Mr. JENNINGS. I am afraid you are 
again invading the States and undertak- 
ing to set aside the laws of the various 
States. In addition to that, here is a 
little fellow, say his property is worth 
$250 or $500; it may be all he has, it means 
everything in the world to him, and he 
fights because he thinks he has a right to 
fight. He did not start the fight. The 
Government started it. You are fixing a 
pitfall there for him that might wipe 
out everything he has on the face of the 
earth. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Iwill say to the gen- 
tleman, when it comes to thinking about 
the little man in the country whose prop- 
erty may be worth $250, I have just of- 
fered an amendment which would have 
limited this bill to only those cases in 
which the land would be taken for flood 
control and rivers and harbors and to 
each man who did not vote for that 
amendment in this House, it means such 
Member is not really interested in the lit- 
tle man, the individual, because, by voting 
down that amendment, you say the Fed- 
eral Government has the right to take his 
property and say to him, “We will send 
our own folks to determine what your 
property is worth, and you have no right 
to a day in court to be heard by a jury 
of your area, to show them what your 
property is worth, and have them deter- 
mine its value.” 

Mr. JENNINGS. Will the gentleman 
yield further? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield. ` 

Mr. JENNINGS. Why do you not 
bring a bill in here? I think I will sup- 
port a bill if you come in here with a 
bill remedying this condition which you 
are complaining about and not some- 
thing to get us all into a whirlpool of 
confusion about it. Bring that bill in. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I might say to the 
gentleman, I did not bring in the bill 
which is presently before us. I do not 
happen to be on the Judiciary Commit- 
tee. I introduced sueh a bill and the 
gentleman from my State [Mr. Wurr- 
TINGTON] has it now before his commit- 
tee. I very closely followed his state- 
ment a while ago, to find out what state- 
ment he would make to the House as to 
whether he was in favor of it or not. 
To date we have been unable to get his 
committee to conduct hearings on my 
bill correcting this situation. I did learn 
he was in favor of trial by jury at the 
time the flood-control law was first 
pessed, but he has not yet had any hear- 
ings on my bill, because I understand the 
Department of Justice and the War De- 
partment have refused to give the green 
light on the bill to the committee. I am 
‘hoping in the future when I introduce 
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such bill the committee, of which the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. WHIT- 
TINGTON] is chairman, will proceed with 
the measure regardless of the attitude 
of the War Department. 

Mr. HANCOCK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield. 

Mr. HANCOCK. The effect of the gen- 
tleman’s amendment in my State and in 
many others, would be to invite a new 
trial under a new practice and a brand 
new procedure, after the commissioners 
have awarded damages and the court has 
fixed the award and approved it, and it 
would cause interminable delay and ex- 
pense. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I will say to the gen- 
tleman with reference to the bill now 
pending that at all points I am able, I 
will offer an amendment which I think 
will take care of the general condition in 
this country which should be corrected, 
Such amendments should be adopted. 
Now on the question of whether there 
is any chance for this bill to be passed, 
I doubt whether the gentleman and I 
have any difference of opinion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Mississippi has expired. 

The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Mississippi 
(Mr. WHITTEN]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 3. The provisions of this act shall 
remain in force and effect only until Decem- 
ber 31, 1944. 


Committee amendment: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Hosss: On page 
8, line 2, strike out “1944” and insert in lieu 
thereof 1945.“ 


The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 
Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I 


offer an amendment, which is at the 
Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WHITTEN: 
On page 3, line 2, strike out the period 
and substitute a comma and add the 
following: “Except as to land or property 
condemned under the provisions of the act 
of May 15, 1928, entitled ‘An act for the 
control of floods on the Mississippi River 
and its tributaries and for other purposes 
(45 Stat. 536, 33 U. S. C., sec. 702 (d)’ 
and the provisions of the act of April 24, 
1888, entitled ‘An act to facilitate the prose- 
cution of works projected for the improve- 
ment of rivers and harbors (25 Stat. 94, 33 
U. S. C., sec. 591)“ 


Mr. HANCOCK. Mr. Chairman, I 
make the point of order against the 
amendment. This bill by its terms is 
temporary. The amendment of the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi [Mr. WHITTEN] 
would affect one small section of the 
bill and make it permanent, without con- 
sideration by the committee having ju- 
risdiction thereof. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair feels 
that the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi is germane. It 
properly refers to the section of the bill 
referred to in the amendment. The 
Chair overrules the point of order. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I do 
not want to be in the attitude of taking 
up the time of the House, but I think it 
is clear what my interest in this bill is, 
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since my interest and belief is that the 
person whose property is taken for flood 
control and river and harbor improve- 
ments is entitled to a trial by jury 
and should be granted that trial. This 
amendment merely provides in the event 
it becomes a law it shall be permanent 
insofar as creating a right of trial by 
jury for those persons whose property 
is taken for flood control and river and 
harbor improvements. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. Chairman, I offer the 
following amendment, which I send to 
the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Hare: Page 3, 
line 1, strike out all of section 3. 


Mr. HALE. Mr. Chairman, I simply 
desire to make the point which I have 
already stated in interrogating a previous 
speaker, If this is really a salutary piece 
of legislation, making procedure simpler 
and more expeditious without preju- 
dicing any right that any party in a suit 
brought by the United States may have, 
then there is no reason why the bene- 
fits of this legislation should be with- 
drawn at the end of the calendar year 
1945. If it is not a salutary piece -of 
legislation, then it should not be passed 
at all. If I correctly grasp the purport 
of this debate, there is only one single 
Member of the House who exhibits any 
enthusiasm for the bill in its present 
form. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike out the last word, to 
say that in my previous statement I said 
that I favored the bill as reported by 
the committee with the committee 
amendment. I should like to say this: 
That legislation for condemnation where 
the property cannot be obtained by pur- 
chase under the river and harbor acts 
is applicable to all the States of the 
Union, and that existing legislation pro- 
vides generally, as set forth in the sup- 
plemental report of the committee, that 
the laws of the States shall be applicable. 
I think where the State laws provide for 
trial by jury in the first instance the law 
should apply, and where the State law 
provides for commissioners that such 
provision should apply. As previously 
stated, the Flood Control Act provides 
for only commissioners. I say to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Han- 
cock] and my colleague the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. WHITTEN] that in 
my judgment there should be careful 
consideration given to a revision of the 
flood-control acts in that regard. I am 
speaking personaly, without undertak- 
ing to bind the Committee on Flood Con- 
trol, and certainly not the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors, I think it would ke 
sound legislation to amend existing law 
so as to make the condemnation comply 
with the laws of the State, as in the case 
of the River and Harbor Act, so that 
if under a project for the construction 
of a flood-control improvement a jury 
in the first instance is provided in the 
State, that law may be applicable to 
that State; and if commissioners are 
provided in the first instance, then they 
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should be applicable in such States. In 
other words, I think the proposition is 
sound that the condemnation laws of the 
States with respect to the condemnation 
of property generally in those States— 
although I know that in specific in- 
stances there are variations and that 
laws are not uniform in the State— 
should obtain in both flood-control and 
river-and-harbor projects. 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I have no particular 
zeal about this matter except, as stated 
before in the argument, this bill would 
abandon every rule and set aside that 
practice, which is prevalent in 20 States, 
of appointing commissioners to fix the 
value of property taken by condemna- 
tion. I think we ought very seriously io 
consider if we wish to make that perma- 
nent law. I know that personally I do 
not. I do not feel we ought to intrude 
upon the prerogatives of the States in 
any such way as this would and make 
it permanent legislation when there is 
no need for it as permanent legislation. 
There are other arguments along the 
same line that might be made in op- 
position to this amendment but I submit 
that that in itself is abundantly sut- 
ficient and that there is no justification 
for making permanent this intrusion 
into the realm of law covered now by 20 
State statutes, 

I ask for the defeat of the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Maine. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Corrrz, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, reported that the Committee, hav- 
ing hed under consideration the bill (S. 
919) to exvedite the payment for land ac- 
quired during the war period, pursuant to 
House Resolution 565, he reported the 
same back to the House with sundry 
amendments adopted in the Committee 
of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put 
them in gross. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time and was read the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
passage of the bill. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Hosss) there 
were—yees 35, nays 97. 

So the bill was rejected. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. THOMASON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that my colleague 
from Texas [Mr. Patman], who is out of 
the city on official business, may have per- 
mission to extend his own remarks in the 
Recorp and include an address made by 
him on the subject of small business. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 
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SAFEGUARDING THE ADMISSION OF EVI- 
DENCE IN CERTAIN CASES 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on Rules, I call up for 
immediate consideration House Resolu- 
tion 662. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That immediately upon the adop- 
tion of this resolution it shall be in order to 
move that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Wuole House on the state 
of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill (H. R. 3690) to safeguard the admission 
of evidence in certain cases; that after gen- 
eral debate, which shall be confined to the 
bill and shall be continued not to exceed 1 
hour, to be equally divided and controlled by 
the chairman and the ranking minority mem- 
ker cf the Committee on the Judiciary, the 
bill shall be read for amendment under the 
5-minute rule. At the conclusion of the 
reeding of the bill for amendments, the 
Committee shall rise and report the same to 
the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted, and the previous ques- 
tion shall be considered as ordered on the bill 
and amendments thereto to final passage 
without intervening motion, except one 
motion to recommit. 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, this is a pro- 
posal on which there should not develop, 
I take it, such wide division of opinion 
as was the case in the bill just disposed 
of. It is an extraordinary sort of sug- 
gestion or proposal because, frankly, it 
is an attempt on the part of the Con- 
gress to override an indefensible decision 
recently rendered by the Supreme Court. 

There was a time when no one ques- 
tioned the fidelity of this Court to the 
Constitution and certainly no one ques- 
tioned its integrity in administering the 
laws of the country. That was a time 
when the Court was looked upon as a 
group of great lawyers who had won 
their high recognition through long serv- 
ice at the bar, The Court then enjoyed 
public confidence. But now the Court 
is looked upon as a group of left-wing 
reformers, of slight legal experience, who 
no longer pretend to confine themselves 
to the interpretation of law but have 
gone into the business of making law 
themselves. The result has been that few 
have confidence in the Court and few 
respect its decisions, 

Your Committee on the Judiciary 
brings in here a bill to override or set 
aside one of the bad decisions of that 
Court. Personally, I want to commend 
the committee. I hope it will move in 
this same direction frequently because 
on numerous occasions we have had bad 
decisions by this Court that was set up 
to interpret laws rather than make them. 

Mr. Speaker, I now yield 30 minues to 
the gentleman from Michigan IMr. 
MICHENER]. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, the 
gentleman from Georgia, a member of 
the Rules Committee, has explained 
what this bill is in a general way. 

The bill is an important one and, in 
my judgment, it is urgent. It deals with 
a very serious problem which all Mem- 
bers can thoroughly understand and I 
hope the argument under general debate 
will not be clothed in too much legal 
language; because this is a bill that dces 
not require that kind of explanation in 
order that all may understand it. The 
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committee report explains the necessity 
for this legislation, the purpose of the 
proposal, and its effect on the recent 
Supreme Court decision, which prompts 
this emergency bill. As a member of the 
Judiciary Committee, I have given much 
study to this whole subject and my views 
are well expressed in the following re- 
port: 


THE NEED FOR SUCH LEGISLATION 


The Supreme Court of the United States 
handed down a decision in the case of Me- 
Nabb v. United States (318 U. S. 332), on 
March 1, 1943. That decision established, 
withcut constitutional or legislative au- 
thority, a rule of evidence utterly new and 
variant from the standard set up by the 
Constitution of the United States in the Bill 
of Rights. In that part of the Bill of Rights 
known as the fifth amendment there is the 
familiar guaranty that no person shall “be 
compelled in any criminal case to be a wit- 
ness against himself,” Since the Bill of 
Rights became fully ratified as a part of the 
Constitution on December 15, 1791, this has 
been recognized as the supreme law of the 
land on this subject. Such recognition has 
been accorded by repeated decisions of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, and 
prior to the McNabb decision, it had become 
well settled that the sole test of admissibility 
of statements made by persons accused of 
crime while in custody was whether they were 
“made freely, voluntarily, and without com- 
pulsion or inducement cf any sort” (Wilson 
v. U. S. ((1896), 162 U. S. 613, 623); see also 
Lisenba v. California ((1943), 314 U. S. 219, 
239) ). 

Whether an individual in custody had or 
had not been arraigned prior to the obtaining 
of a confession from him, was never before 
considered a determining factor in consider- 
ing its admissibility. 

For the first time in legal history, in the 
McNabb case, the Supreme Court used sec- 
tion 595, title 18, of the United States Code 
as a factor in determining the admissibility 
of confessions, This section provides that it 
shall be the duty of the marshal * * or 
other officer who may arrest a person charged 
with any crime or cffense, to take the de- 
fendant before the United States commis- 
sioner or the nearest judicial officer having 
jurisdiction under existing laws, for a hear- 
ing, commitment, or take bail for 
trial * * +” A similar statute is found in 
5 United States Code, section 309a; requiring 
agents of the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
to take arrested persons immediately before a 
committing officer. 

Thus, the Supreme Court has substituted 
a rule or law of evidence, written and adopt- 
ed by a majority of the Court, for and instead 
of the Constitution. The Constitution says 
that involuntary confessions must not be 
admitted as evidence in any criminal case. 
Therefore, by plain implication and on ample 
authority, voluntary confessions should bə 
admitted as evidence. Yet, in the McNabb 
case, the Supreme Court says: 

“Quite apart from the Constitution, there- 
fore, we are constrained to hold that the evi- 
dence elicited from the petitioners in the cir- 
cumstances disclosed here must be excluded. 
For in their treatment of the petitioners the 
arresting officers assumed functions which 
Congress has explicitly denied them.” 

The Supreme Court does not say that the 
confessions of the McNabbs were involuntary, 
but “quite apart from the Constitution,” and 
although “Congress has not explicitly forbid- 
den the use of evidence so procured,” because 
the arresting officers failed to comply with 
the requirement that defendants should be 
promptiy arraigned—no matter how volun- 
tary the confessions may have been, no mat- 
ter that the trial judge, jury, and the Su- 
preme Court of Tennessee had held them to 
be voluntary, no matter that Congress hed 
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not forbidden, and no matter what the Con- 
stitution provides—the confessions were in- 
admissible as evidence. 

“Mr. Justice Rutledge took no part in the 
consideration or decision of this case.” 

Mr. Justice Reed dissented, as follows: 

“I find myself unable to agree with the 
opinion of the Court in this case. An officer 
of the United States was killed while in the 
performance of his duties. From the circum- 
stances detailed in the Court’s opinion, there 
was obvious reason to suspect that the peti- 
tioners here were implicated in firing the 
fatal shot from the dark. The arrests fol- 
lowed. As the guilty parties were known only 
to the McNabbs who took part in the assault 
at the burying ground, it was natural and 
proper that the officers would question them 
as to their actions. 

“The cases just cited show that statements 
made while under interrogation may be used 
at a trial if it may fairly be said that the 
information was given voluntarily. A frank 
and free confession of crime by the culprit 
affords testimony of the highest credibility 
and of a character which may be verified 
easily. Equally frank responses to officers by 
innocent people arrested under misapprehen- 
sion give the best basis for prompt discharge 
from custody. The realization of the con- 
vincing quality of a confession tempts oM- 
cials to press suspects unduly for such state- 
ments. To guard accused persons against the 
Canger of being forced to confess, the law 
admits confession of guilt only when they 
are voluntarily made. While the connota- 
tion of voluntary is indefinite, it affords an 
understandable label under which can be 
readily classified the various acts of terror- 
ism; promises, trickery, and threats which 
have led this and other courts to refuse ad- 
mission as evidence to confessions. The cases 
cited in the Court’s opinion show the broad 
coverage of this rule of law. Through it 
those coerced into confession have found a 
ready defense from injustice. 

“Were the Court today saying merely that 
in its judgment the confessions of the Mc- 
Nabbs were not voluntary, there would be no 
occasion for this single protest. A notation 
of dissent would suffice. The cpinion, how- 
ever, does more. Involuntary confessions are 
not constitutionally admissible because vio- 
lative of the provision of self-incrimination 
in the Bill of Rights. Now the Court leaves 
undecided whether the present confessions 
are voluntary or involuntary and declares 
that the confession must be excluded be- 
cause in addition to questioning the peti- 
tioners, the arresting officers failed promptly 
to take them before a committing magistrate. 
The Court finds a basis for the declaration of 
this new rule of evidence in its supervisory 
authority over the administration of crim- 
inal justice. I question whether this offers 
to the trial courts and the peace officers 
a rule of admissibility as clear as the test 
of the voluntary character of the confession, 
I am opposed to broadening the possibilities 
of defendants escaping punishment by these 
more rigorous technical requirements in the 
administration of justice. If these confes- 
sions are otherwise voluntary, civilized stand- 
ards, in my opinion, are not advanced by 
setting aside these judgments because of acts 
of omission which are not shown to have 
tended toward coercing the admissions. 

“Our police officers occasionally overstep 
legal bounds. This record does not show 
when the petitioners were taken before a 
committing magistrate. No point was made 
of the failure to commit by defendant or 
counsel. No opportunity was given to the 
officers to explain. Objection to the intro- 
duction of the confession was made only on 
the ground that they were obtained through 
coercion, This was determined against the 
accused both by the court, when it appraised 
the fact as to the voluntary character of the 
confession, preliminarily to determining the 
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legal question of its admissibility, and by the 
jury. The court saw and heard witnesses for 
the prosecution and the defense. The de- 
fendants did not take the stand before the 
jury. The uncontradicted evidence does not 
require a different conclusion. The officers 
of the Alcohol Tax Unit should not be 
disciplined by overturning this conviction.” 

It is most interesting to note, in connec- 
tion with the McNabb decision, that no point 
was made by the defendants nor by their 
counsel of any failure on the part of the 
arresting officers to arraign the defendants 
promptly. The decision is grounded solely 
upon the assumption indulged by the court 
that the petitioners had not been promptly 
arraigned. The record was silent on this 
most important point. The petitioners and 
their counsel did not claim that the peti- 
tioners had not been promptly arraigned. 
The truth is that the petitioners had been 
promptly arraigned. The prisoners were ar- 
rested early Thursday morning on the charge 
of operating an illicit still. They were prop- 
erly and promptly arraigned and committed 
on that charge between 8:30 and 10:30 the 
same morning. During the raid on the dis- 
tillery, or shortly thereafter, the murder had 
been committed in an adjacent cemetery in 
the darkness of night. No one had been 
seen, nor apprehended. There was no clue 
to the identity of the murderer or murderers. 
There was a strong suspicion that the Mc- 
Nabbs, who had been operating the illicit 
distillery, or some of them, were also guilty 
of the murder. However, there was no evi- 
dence sufficient to justify a committing mag- 
istrate in binding them over on the murder 
charge. So there was no arraignment on the 
murder charge until after three of them had 
confessed; but every question put to any 
one of the prisoners was put after they had 
been promptly arraigned, and committed. 

Almost immediately after the decision in 
the McNabb case was handed down, the ad- 
ministration of justice in criminal courts 
was thrown into confusion because of the 
McNabb decision, and in case after case de- 
fendants were, solely because of the rule 
promulgated in the McNabb case, freed by 
orders of the courts nolle prossing, or re- 
versing, or directing verdicts, in pending 
cases. Many of such cases are cited in the 
hearings on H. R. 3690, pages 21 (cited by 
the author of the bill), 31, 32, 33 (cited by 
the Attorney General), and 48, 49, 50, 51, 52, 
53. 54, 55, 56, 57, 58, 59, and 60 (cited by 
members of the Metropolitan Police Depart- 
ment of Washington). 

In one of these cases, Mitchell v. United 
States, the Court of Appeals of the District 
of Columbia (138 Fed. 2d 426), reversed 
convictions and upon certiorari granted by 
the Supreme Court the decision of the court 
of appeals was reversed by the Supreme 
Court, April 24, 1944, although the Supreme 
Court said in part: “We adhere to that de- 
cision and to the views on which it was based” 
(McNabb v. United States). 

The history of the Mitchell case is bad 
enough, but that of the Wilborn case is infi- 
nitely worse. While the convictions of Mit- 
chell were reversed by the court of appeals, 
yet this reversal has now been reversed by 
the Supreme Court, so Mitchell may now be 
punished. In the Wilborn case, however, 
Judge Pine is quoted as having stated from 
the bench on the trial, that, although his 
acquittal would constitute a “miscarriage of 
justice,” nevertheless he must be acquitted 
because of the Supreme Court’s decision in 
the McNabb case. So, Judge Pine directed a 
verdict of acquittal, and Wilborn walked out 
of the court a free man. The Constitution 
prohibits another trial, because a second trial 
would constitute double jeopardy, so he is as 
free and clear as anyone could be. What was 
his self-confessed crime? About 1 a. m. of 
March 18, 1943, he broke into the apartment 
occupied by three girls, where he assaulted 
one of them, inflicting lacerations requiring 
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11 stitches, though he did not complete the 
rape because of the screams of the other 
girls. He was arrested about 2 a. m. on the 
same night. About 4 a. m. he confessed. 
About 5 a. m., in the presence of the arrest- 
ing officers and his victim, he reenacted the 
circumstances. About 11:30 of the same day 
he signed a written confession, and was ar- 
raigned about 3 o'clock that afternoon. But 
the McNabb decision held that no confession 
could be used as evidence if the self-con- 
fessed criminal had not been arraigned 
promptly, and the judge construed this to 
mean just that. So, Wilborn, not having been 
arraigned for several hours after he might 
have been, was freed by a reluctant jury, be- 
cause of the court's direction, made solely 
because of the McNabb decision. Is this only 
a “miscarriage of justice” or is it a license to 
rape? 
WHAT H. R. 3690 WOULD DO 

It would merely nullify the new rule of the 
McNabb decision. 

It would declare that no such policy as 
that indicated in the McNabb decision under- 
lies the laws Congress passed requiring 
prompt arraignment. 

It would leave the law exactly as it was 
before the turmoil and confusion caused by 
the McNabb decision, and wipe out the at- 
tempt to bypass and ignore the Bill of Rights, 
restoring to the full the protective guaranty 
that no person shall “be compelled in any 
criminal ease to be a witness against him- 
self.” 


MERELY A TEMPORARY EMERGENCY MEASURE 


The bill (H. R. 3690) is not designed to be 
a complete nor permanent solution of the 
problems involved in arrest, detention, and 
interrogation of criminal suspects. These 
problems are many, varied, and important. 
They cry for adequate remedies—for full, 
painstaking study and solution. 

All of us favor prompt arraignment. Fail- 
ure to observe the legal requirement thereof 
should be punished. The punishment, how- 
ever, should be inflicted upon the guilty— 
not the innocent. The arresting officers are 
the guilty when they fail to see to it that 
prisoners are promptly arraigned. The pub- 
lic—“We, the people“ —are the innocent. 
Yet, under the McNabb decision only the 
law-abiding, innocent citizens, whose safety 
is jeopardized by turning self-confessed 
criminals loose, are punished. 

A part of the solution should be the enact- 
ment into law of the requirement that all 
arresting officers be bonded, so that any fail- 
ure on their part to observe the law would 
make them not only subject to suit, as they 
are now, but also able to respond in damages. 


THE UNIFORM ARREST ACT 


The Uniform Arrest Act, by Hon. Sam B. 
Warner, is a suggested solution that should 
have careful study. 

The suggestion given by the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States (see his testimony 
in the hearings, pp. 35, 36, and 37) that the 
arraignment statutes should be made uni- 
form and should have but one requirement 
as to time, to wit: “within a reasonable time,” 
also demands full consideration, 

As suggested in the McNabb decision, the 
English rules for the interrogation of pris- 
oners while in custody prescribed by the 
judges of the King’s Bench should also be 
studied diligently and constructively with a 
view to seeing how they may be adapted 
to the administration of the criminal law in 
the United States. As so adapted, similar 
rules should be made by law a part of the 
solution of this problem. 

The bill-of-rights committee of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association, under date of May 15, 
1944, has furnished the subcommittee that 
held the hearings on H. R. 3690 with a splen- 
did brief showing clearly and fully the need 
for protracted and indefatigable study of 
this whole problem and for the enactment 
into law of its proper solution, They very 
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kindly offer the services of this committee in 
collaboration toward these objectives. 
CONCLUSION 

Therefore, it is manifest that this bill is 
but an emergency measure, the sole purpose 
of which is to stop immediately the wrecking 
of our law-enforcement machinery resulting 
from the McNabb decision. 

The enactment of this bill would do this 
and give your Committee on the Judiciary 
time, without the pressure and penalty of 
suspended law enforcement, within which 
to study these delicate and difficult problems, 
and for the preparation of such a bill as may 
be then agreed upon. 


Mr. Speaker, I am not going to take 
any more time now, and I yield 5 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Gwynne], a member of the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Mr. GWYNNE. Mr, Speaker, this is 
one of the difficult problems that has 
troubled the courts ever since there have 
been courts. It is hard to explain the 
situation in 5 minutes, and I am taking 
this time only because I expect, when we 
reach the bill for amendment, to offer 
an amendment which I desire to call to 
your attention. 

Of course, we all know that under our 
Constitution no defendant may be re- 
quired to give evidence against himself. 
Therefore a confession or admission 
made by a defendant can be used in 
court against him only if the confession 
is voluntary. That is law to which ev- 
eryone agrees. 

We also have provisions in the codes, 
the Federal Code and the various State 
codes, that require a prisoner, who has 
been arrested without a warrant, to be 
taken before some committing magis- 
trate or commissioner for arraignment, 
Unfortunately, the Federal statutes re- 
quire that the prisoner must be taken im- 
mediately or forthwith. Most of these 
States have a more liberal provision. 

Prior to the McNabb decision it had 
been held that the failure to comply with 
those laws as to immediate arraignment 
did not affect the confession, if other- 
wise admissible; that is, if it was volun- 
tary. In the McNabb case the Court 
made what seems to me a very unfor- 
tunate decision. They held in substance 
that the failure to comply with the stat- 
ute, and to arraign the prisoner imme- 
diately or forthwith, would render 
inadmissible any confession, even though 
the confession may have been voluntary. 

The purpose of the bill is to put the 
law back where it was prior to that de- 
cision. As between the McNabb deci- 
sion and the Hobbs bill, I am for the 
Hobbs bill. Yet I would suggest an 
amendment to it, because I do think 
prisoners are entitled to some protection, 
and I think the amendment I am going 
to suggest would protect the prisoner and 
the Government. 

If you have the bill before you, you will 
notice it reads: 

That the failure to observe the require- 
ment of law as to the time within which a 
person under arrest must be brought before 
a magistrate, commissioner, or court shall not 
render inadmissible any evidence that is 
otherwise admissible. 


I would add to that the following: 


But the failure to bring such prisoner be- 
fore a magistrate, commissioner, or court, 
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within a reasonable time as defined by the 
trial court, shall be prima facie evidence that 
any admission or confession made by such 
person during the time he was so unreason- 
ably detained, is inadmissibie. : 


The effect of that amendment would be 
this, at least, as I mean it: The law in 
regard to arraignment remains the same. 
It would still be necessary for an officer 
to take the prisoner immediately or 
forthwith before a commissioner; and if 
he failed to do so, he would be subject 
to whatever discipline is now provided. 
However, if he did not do that, and the 
prisoner made a confession, when he was 
being tried before the district court and 
the confession was offered in evidence, 
the trial court would then determine two 
questions: First, regardless of the statute 
on arraignment, was he taken before the 
committing magistrate or commissioner 
in a reasonable time under all the cir- 
cumstances? 

If the trial court would hold that the 
defendant had been taken within a rea- 
sonable time, that would end it. The 
confession would be admissible, if other- 
wise proper; I mean if voluntarily made. 
If he should find, however, that the pris- 
oner had been detained an unreasonable 
length of time, that would be prima facie 
evidence that the admission or confession 
was not admissible, and it would then be 
up to the policeman, the officer making 
the arrest, to show that the defendant’s 
rights were not prejudiced by the fact 
that he had been detained an unreason- 
able length of time. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GWYNNE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr.GRAHAM. Would the determina- 
tion of reasonable time be fixed by the 
court on a voir dire examination? 

Mr. GWYNNE. That is my plan; as 
it is done at the present time. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Iowa has expired. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 additional minutes to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. JENNINGS, Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GWYNNE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Would it not more 
nearly accomplish what the gentleman 
has in mind if, instead of that amend- 
ment, where it was found that the ar- 
raignment had not been within a rea- 
sonable time, then, if the trial court so 
found, the burden of proof would rest 
upon the Government to show that there 
was no coercion? 

Mr. GWYNNE. Of course, the Gov- 
ernment must show that all the way 
along the line. When he offers the con- 
fession, the prosecuting attorney must 
show that it is a voluntary confession. 
The present statutes, if we follow the 
McNabb decision, put upon the officers 
a burden that they can hardly bear. You 
cannot follow the practice apparently 
required by the Federal statutes unwit- 
tingly, I think, that a prisoner must be 
taken immediately, or forthwith, before 
a committing magistrate. Many times 
that cannot be done. Many times the 
magistrate is not available, and many, 
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many times it is not desirable to do it 
for reasons that every prosecutor knows, 
because you have not yet picked up cer- 
tain accomplices, for example. 

What I have in mind is simply this: 
I do not want to make it possible, as the 
McNabb decision does, to let a defendant 
who is certainly guilty and who has ad- 
mitted it, later on get out of it by virtue 
of this technicality, nor do I think that 
his confession should be inadmissible in 
every case where he was not taken be- 
fore the court in a reasonable time. 

I have an illustration in a case I hap- 
pen to know about. A man broke into a 
building and stole a lot of intoxicating 
liquor. He went down to the river and 
proceeded to get very intoxicated. He 
was arrested in the daytime. He could 
have been taken before a committing 
magistrate as far as the court was con- 
cerned, but he was not taken in for a 
day, that is, until the following day. 
The reason was that he was too intoxi- 
cated to appear in court. A court could 
say that he had not been arraigned 
within a reasonable time, perhaps, and 
there would be a prima facie case built 
up for him when that showing was made; 
yet a further showing could be made by 
the Government or by the State that the 
reason for the unreasonable delay was 


that the man himself was intoxicated, ` 


and it had no connection with any at- 
tempt to coerce the defendant into mak- 
ing a confession, That is the general 
purpose I have in mind. 

Mr. GRAHAM. If the gentleman will 
yield further, does the gentleman con- 
template a waiver of arraignment by this 
amendment? 

Mr. GWYNNE. No; not at all. 

Mr. GRAHAM. So that in the event 
there would later be a repudiation of the 
confession, that would not affect it in 
any way? 

Mr. GWYNNE. This would be the 
situation: A man is on trial, John Doe 
is on trial, and the Government offers a 
confession. The question before the 
court would be, Was he arraigned within 
a reasonable time? If the court deter- 
mines that he was arraigned within a 
reasonable time the confession is admis- 
sible if voluntary. If he was not ar- 
raigned within a reasonable time, the 
confession may still be admissible if the 
Government can show that no harm 
came to the defendant. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GWYNNE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Under the com- 
mittee’s view and under the gentleman’s 
view, the sole purpose in attaching any 
significance to the speed of arraignment 
is as to whether the confession is volun- 
tary; is that not right? 

Mr. GWYNNE. The McNabb decision 
virtually says this, as I understand the 
decision, regardless of the voluntary 
character of the confession, if the de- 
fendant was not arraigned forthwith, it 
could not be used. That is what I un- 
derstand from the decision. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. And the pur- 
pose of the committee is to overrule that, 
with respect to the McNabb case? 

Mr, GWYNNE. That is correct. 


Mr. Speaker, 
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Mr. VORYS of Ohio. My sole ques- 
tion was why would not the gentleman 
in his amendment use the word “invol- 
untary” rather than “inadmissible.” 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has again expired. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
not going to use any more time but I 
ask unanimous consent to extend the re- 
marks I made by including the commit- 
tee report. The report is complete and 
presents the case exactly and should 
be in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


RESIGNATION FROM THE HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following resignation from the 
House: 

DECEMBER 18, 1944. 
Hon. Sam RAYBURN, f 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

Dran Mr. SPEAKER: I beg leave to inform 
you that I have this day, transmitted to the 
Governor of Washington, my resignation 
as a Representative in the Congress of the 
United States, from the First District of 
Washington. 

r vn resignation is to be effective as of this 
ate. 
Very truly yours, 
Warren G. MAGNUSON, 
Member of Congress. 


SAFEGUARDING ADMISSION OF EVIDENCE 
IN CERTAIN CASES 


Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 3690) to safeguard the 
admission of evidence in certain cases. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 3690, with 
Mr. Wricut in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. HANCOCK. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 2 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill we are now 
considering is of far-reaching impor- 
tance. I regret very much it is being 
brought up in these closing days of the 
Seventy-eighth Congress. It is entitled 
to a great deal more study and consid- 
eration than we are going to give it at 
this late hour. 

The whole Nation was shocked by the 
decision of the Supreme Court not long 
ago, the prevailing opinion written by 
Mr. Justice Frankfurter, which was a 
radical departure from the law of evi- 
dence which has existed for many, many 
years. As Mr. Justice Stephens, of the 
Court of Appeals of the District of Co- 
lumbia, said to our committee, “it is 
judicial legislation.” 


1944 


The decision held, in effect, that the 
voluntary confession of a murderer can- 
not be admitted as evidence unless he 
is immediately arraigned before a com- 
mitting officer. I think the law ought 
to be, and always has been until that 
amazing decision, as stated well by 
Mr. Justice Reed in these words: 

Mr. Justice Reep. In my view, detention 
without commitment is only one factor for 
consideration in reaching a conclusion as to 
whether or not a confession is voluntary. 
The juristic theory under which a confes- 
sion should be admitted or barred is bot- 
tomed on the testimonial trustworthiness of 
the confession. If the confession is freely 
made without inducement or menace, it is 
admissible. If otherwise made, it is not; for 
if brought about by false promises or real 
threats, it has no weight as proper proof of 
guilt ($22 U. S. 65, decided April 24, 1944). 


That I believe correctly states the rule 
of evidence with respect to the admissi- 
bility of confessions. It should be sus- 
tained until this Congress, after full 
consideration of the whole question, in- 
cluding the time of arraignment, decides 
otherwise. The Hobbs bill merely re- 
stores the law as it was before the deci- 
sion in the McNabb case. 

The CHAIRMAN. The fime of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER]. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr, Chairman, Iam 
one of the signers of a minority report in 
connection with this legislation. The Mc- 
Nabb case arose in my district. Iam very 
frank to say I think the decision of the 
court in the McNabb case went too far. 
There may have been some circumstances 
which showed that the confessions were 
secured by duress or improper means, 
but the decision of the court struck out 
the confessions and made them inadmis- 
sible purely on the ground that the de- 
fendants were not arraigned before the 
confessions were given. If you examine 
the evidence in the case, you will observe, 
as I say, that there may have been some 
evidence to the effect that there were 
other elements which made the confes- 
sions inadmissible, but, as I say, the de- 
cision of the court was based solely on 
the ground that the defendants had not 
been arraigned. After this decision was 
handed down there were some miscar- 
riages of justice in this country in the 
lower courts as a result of it. In one case, 
Judge Pine ruled out a confession which 
certainly allowed a man who appeared to 
be guilty to escape without punishment. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Yes. 

Mr. WALTER. Was there an appeal 
taken by the United States in the case in 
which Judge Pine handed down that 
strange interpretation of the law? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Apparently there 
was no appeal. Iam not fully advised, 
but I do not think there was. After the 
McNabb decision was rendered, Judge 
Hoses, in his usual desire of wanting to 
have something done to remedy an im- 
proper situation, introduced this bill, and 
I say that it is with a t deal of hesi- 
tation that I appear here to take an op- 
posite position from that presented by my 
eminent colleague on the Judiciary Com- 
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mittee. He introduced this bill which 
makes confessions admissible regardless 
of the time of the arraignment, if it is 
otherwise admissible. In other words, 
under the legislation proposed by the 
gentleman from Alabama, and approved 
by a majority of the committee, an ac- 
cused might be taken into a cave by the 
arresting officers and kept 6 or 8 months, 
he might be kept in jail without the bene- 
fit of counsel or arraignment for a tre- 
mendously long period of time, and if a 
confession came forth during that time, 
if there were no elements of duress other 
than the long detention, then his confes- 
sion would be admissible. But I think it 
is a part of our Constitution or at least a 
part of the spirit of the Constitution that 
anyone who is arrested should be ar- 
raigned within a reasonable time, that 
there should be no undue keeping him 
from the privileges and rights he has 
under the law of arraignment and of 
counsel. Somebody before the Commit- 
tee on Rules observed and stated in sub- 
stance that— 

The Hobbs bill not only repeals the rule in 
the McNabb case but it comes near to re- 
pealing certain intentions or spirit of the 
Constitution which were given by the Con- 
stitution in order to insure that there shall 
be proper and just treatment under the law 
to persons accused of crimes, 


After the McNabb decision the Su- 


preme Court had the matter before it 
again in the Mitchell case. In the 
Mitchell case the Court said: 

Inexcusable detention for the purpose of 
illegally extracting evidence from an ac- 
cused, and the successful extraction of such 
inculpatory statements or continuous ques- 
tioning for many hours under psychological 
pressure were the decisive features in the 
McNabb case that led to the holding that the 
adoption of such evidence should not stand. 


In other words, in the Mitchell case 
where a confession was made before ar- 
raignment the Supreme Court held that 
notwithstanding the fact the evidence 
was admissible, and the Supreme Court 
interpreted the McNabb decision to mean 
what we always thought the rule was, 
that in the event of psychological pres- 
sure, high-handed methods or third de- 
gree tactics the confession should not be 
admissible, but that the mere fact that 
arraignment had not been carried out 
before the confession was made should 
not in and of itself, as we had thought 
was the case by virtue of the McNabb 
decision, render the confession inadmis- 
sible. The law of the Mitchell case 
when you consider the facts of the case 
is fairly satisfactory. The old rule in 
effect is restated. 

So now we have this rule of law enun- 
ciated by the Supreme Court in the 
Mitchell case that if the accused is in 
fact arraigned within a reasonable time 
considering all the circumstances, the 
fact that a confession is made before ar- 
raignment shall not make the confession 
inadmissible. That is the rule of law by 
virtue of the Mitchell case. I think that 
is a sound rule of law; that is the rule 
we always thought was in effect in this 
country. : 

Personally I do not see any need for 
this legislation at this time. There may 
have been a need for some legislation at 
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the time the bill was filed and at the 
time the hearings were had, but now that 
the Supreme Court has restated the rule 
I cannot see any real urgency for bring- 
ing this Hobbs bill out. But since it has 
been reported and since it is before the 
House for consideration I think we might 
render a worth-while service by adopting 
an amendment which would clarify sev- 
eral divergent provisions in the present. 
arraignment statutes. For instance, 
there are four statutes which deal with 
the time in which a person must be ar- 
raigned: There is the statute which has 
to do with bringing a person before a 
United States commissioner. The Su- 
preme Court has interpreted that statute 
to mean that they must be brought before 
the United States commissioner and ar- 
raigned without unnecessary delay. In 
the act having to do with the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation a person ar- 
rested must be brought before a commit- 
ting officer for arraignment immediately. 
In the statute having to do with illicit 
distilleries it is required that a person 
arrested be brought before a committing 
officer forthwith; and in section 4 of 140 
of the District Code of the District of 
Columbia a member of the police force is 
required to bring an arrested person be- 
fore a committing officer immediately 
and without delay. Now, there is no 
reason why in one case a person arrested 
must be brought in without unnecessary 
delay, in another case forthwith, and in 
another case immediately. 

I submit that in all of these instances 
dealing with the arraignment of sus- 
pected violators of criminal law we 
should have a uniform rule, and that 
that uniform rule should be that they 
be brought in for arraignment within a 
reasonable time. That has been the 
rule all through our judicial history. 
That is what we have contended for and 
that is what we thought the rule was. 
So at the proper time I am going to offer 
an amendment to amend these four stat- 
utes I have referred to dealing with the 
arraignment of people who have been 
arrested. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield the gentleman 1 additional 
minute. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Chairman, I 
also have an amendment to make all of 
these statutes uniform to require ar- 
raignment within a reasonable time and 
to protect the Government in any cases 
that might now be pending where the 
contention may be made that the con- 
fession is not admissible. I have another 
amendment, section 5, which is as fol- 
lows: : 

Src. 5. Failure to observe the require- 
ment heretofore prescribed by law as to the 
time within which a person under arrest must 
be brought before a committing officer shall 
not render inadmissible any evidence that 
is otherwise admissible, if the person was in 
fact brought before such officer within a rea- 
sonable time. 


I hope my amendment will be adopted 
by the Committee. 


Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself 5 minutes, 
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Mr. Chairman, I take this time in or- 
der to bring before the committee the is- 
sue here involved, and that is whether or 
not noncompliance with the law by an 
arresting officer as to time for arraign- 
ment shall deprive the Government of 
the benefit of evidence ctherwise admis- 
sible, necessary to convict a person 
charged with crime. 

. Mr. ZIMMERMAN. Will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. 
the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. The bill is directed 
against confessions. That is the only 
type of evidence that this bill affects; is 
it not? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Confes- 
sions; yes. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. Or seeks to af- 
. fect? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. That is 
right and it provides that the delay-in 
bringing a prisoner to arraignment shall 
not by reason of that delay deprive the 
Government of the benefit of his confes- 
sion if it is voluntary, 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. In other words, if 
an arresting officer puts handcuffs on a 
man, deprives him of his liberty; takes 
him off to a room somewhere and holds 
him for 48 hours while he is questioned 
and they get a confession from him when 
he is in that helpless condition, the gen- 
tleman says the Government should have 
the benefit of it? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I do not say 
that at all. Here is what I say: The 
court would pass on the question of 
whether or not duress had been used and 
if duress had been used it would make 
the testimony not the sort of testimony 
that should be admitted against him un- 
der any circumstances. This proposed 
legislation is here to correct a condition 
created by a decision of the Supreme 
Court and subsequent constructions over 
the country to the effect that if an ar- 
resting officer, in the judgment of the 
Supreme Court, does not bring a man an 
opportunity to plead within the time its 
justices think he ought to be arraigned 
even though there may not have been any 
actual duress, the testimony is not ad- 
missible. That is the point. It is, I be- 
lieve, generally egreed that later deci- 
sions have modified at least the effect of 
the first decision discussed in the report 
on this bill and during this debate, but 
the subcommittee of the Committee on 
the Judiciary which had first responsi- 
bility for this proposed legislation felt 
that such legislation as is proposed by 
this bill is needed, and the full committee 
concurred in that conclusion. 

Mr. FOLGER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I yield to the 
gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. FOLGER. Would the gentleman 
inform me whether the words “must be 
brought before” have any particular legal 
Significance? Does that mean for ar- 
raignment or for hearing? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. For arraign- 
ment. 

Mr. FOLGER. A hearing had? 

ae SUMNERS of Texas. For arraign- 
ment, 


I yield to 
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Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I yield to the 
gentleman from Idaho. 

Mr. WHITE. Is this bill not a direct 
infringement on the constitutional rights 
of a citizen of the United States? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I do not 
think so. 

Mr. RAMEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I yield to the 
gentleman from Ohto. 

Mr. RAMEY. I believe the gentleman 
meant “prisoners” when he said “crim- 
inals” in the first part of his statement, 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Yes; I 
meant prisoners. Thank you. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill now before the 
House is intended to clarify and make 
certain the question of the admissibility 
of evidence in criminal cases, especially 
where an arrangement has not been had 
immediately upon arrest. May I say that 
it is unfortunate that we have written 
into existing law a provision that upon 
arrest the accused shall be immediately, 
or promptly, or within a reasonable time, 
arraigned. It was never the intention 
of the Congress, I am confident, that the 
accused person should be arraigned im- 


mediately upon his arrest, but in my 


humble opinion it was the intent of the 
Congress, at the time of the passage of 
that legislation, that the arraignment 
should be had within a reasonable time. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. LEWIS. The language of the 
statute as passed by the Congress is to the 
contrary. It says “immediateiy” does it 
not? 

Mr. SPRINGER. It says “immediate- 
ly,” in one act; in another the language is 
“promptly,” and in another “within a 
reasonable time.” 

Mr. LEWIS. Then on what theory does 
the gentleman base his statement that 
that was not the intention of the Con- 
gress? 

Mr. SPRINGER. In the first place it 
would be absolutely impossible to have an 
immediate arraignment in many, many 
cases. Take, for instance, the McNabbs, 
who were arrested about 3 o'clock in the 
morning. There was no eommitting 
magistrate- available. There was no 
court available. There was no court in 
session, and it would have been impossible 
to arraign the men immediately under 
those circumstances. In view of the sit- 
vation which we have before us, in many, 
many cases, and especially in this partic- 
ular matter which we are speaking of at 
the present moment, it would be impos- 
sible to have had an immediate arraign- 
ment if that laaguage was to be literally 
and strictly construed. But my interpre- 
tation of that statute is that the intent 
of the Congress was that arraignment 
should be had within any reasonable 
length of time, and that snould be deter- 
mined by the circumstances in each case. 

These men were arraigned the next 
morning after the magistrates were in 
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their offices. One of them confessed early 
in the morning. The others confessed 
later. They confessed to the murder of 
a Federal officer in a cemetery where they 
were trying to deliver hquor from an il- 
licit still which they were operating. 
They admitted that they fired the shots 
and that they killed the officer. The 
case was tried. The court held that the 
confessions made by the McNabbs were 
voluntarily made. The jury heard the 
case. The jury found and so held that 
the confessions made by the McNabbs 
were voluntarily made. 

Then the case went to the Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Sixth Circuit. 
The Circuit Court considered that ques- 
tion and held, like the trial court and 
like the jury had found and determined, 
that the confessions made by the Me- 
Nabbs were voluntarily made. Hereto- 
fore the only question involved in the 
admissibility of confessions has been, 
first, whether or not the confession 
was voluntarily obtained and, second, 
whether or not the confession was in- 
voluntarily obtained by duress, force, or 
coercion. If the confession was volun- 
tarily made, then it has ever been held to 
be admissible in evidence. 

But in these cases all the courts up to 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
have held that these confessions were vol- 
untarily made. There has never been any 
case which has been decided on the ques- 
tion of the admissibility of a confession, 
or the admissibility ot evidence, based 
upon the time when the arraignment of 
the accused was had. Regardless of wnen 
the arraignment was had, the evidence is 
still admissible. The time of arraignment 
certainly has no bearing upon the admis- 
sibility of a confession, or an admission 
by the accused. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Indiana has expired. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 additional minutes to the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

Mr. SPRINGER. That question of the 
admissibility of a confession was never 
considered by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, and was never decided as 
it was decided in this case until the deci- 
sion was rendered in the McNabb case. 
It startled the judiciary of the country. 
It confused the lawyers of the Nation. 
The court held that because the McNabbs 
were not arraigned immediately, the vol- 
untary confession they made, that they 
had killed a Federal officer in cold blood, 
was not admissibie. Since that decision, 
there has been confusion in the courts. 
Many cases were pending where there had 
not been an immediate arraignment, al- 
though there was no doubt about the guilt 
of the accused persons, and the courts 
have been permitting such defendants %o 
go without day. This decision has cre- 
ated confusion and consternation among 
our courts, which should not obtain. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. If I understood the 
gentleman correcily, he just said that 
where there was no doubt that a defend- 
ant had murdered someone, because of 
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this decision the accused was discharged. 
How could that be if there was no doubt 
aside from the confession? 

Mr. SPRINGER. There was no doubt 
because the three McNabbs confessed 
they had fired the shots and killed the 
officer. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I understood the gen- 
tleman to say that where there was no 
doubt as to the guilt of the defendant 
aside from the confession, because of this 
decision the defendant was discharged. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I did not make that 
statement, or, at least, I did not so intend. 
The defendants in this case, because of 
the holding of the Supreme Court, were 
permitted to go free and without delay. 
Such a travesty upon justice should never 
obtain, and this bill is intended to cor- 
rect that situation, and I am confident it 
will correct this rule announced by the 
Supreme Court which is now creating 
confusion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Indiana has again expired. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. Hosss]. 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Chairman, I am 
not going to make a speech at this time 
because I made one of an hour's length 
on Monday on this same subject and 
asked you to read it in the Recorp. I 
hope some of you did. So I have covered 
every conceivable point I could think of 
with regard to this matter except those 
points that are coming up by way of 
amendment, and any who are interested 
may read my discussion of any point at 
issue on pages 9197 to 9206 of Decem- 
ber 11. 

The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Keravver] is offering an amendment out 
of the goodness of his heart. He believes 
in it. I do not, and I will tell you why, 
because we ought to give a reason for 
the faith that isin us. He would follow 
the Attorney General of the United 
States in his testimony before our com- 
mittee. I have the highest regard for 
the gentleman from Tennessee and for 
the Attorney General and I am in hearty 
accord with the proposition that there 
should be not four standards of admeas- 
urement for prompt arraignment but 
that there should be one. But when law 
is being written it should be made clear, 
and the words used should eliminate the 
need of interpretation. Only so can the 
law be made certain. There are several 
reasons why the amendment should be 
defeated, but the one I gave the commit- 
tee on the day of the Attorney General’s 
suggestion is, to my mind, sufficient: 

The pending bill would immediately upon 
becoming law do away with the rule of 
evidence promulgated by the McNabb e- 
cision and thereby stop the flood of acquit- 
tals caused by the McNabb decision, while 
leaving the law exactly as it was before that 
decision, with its ample safeguards of all 
rights of every prisoner. 

The enactment of the bill proposed by the 
Attorney General would make necessary years 
of interpretation by the courts, in many 
different cases, to reach a working con- 
clusion as to what would constitute reason- 
able time, since each court decision would 
depend upon the facts of the particular case, 
and would apply only to the case in which 
the decision was rendered. 
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After all, the Constitution says that no 
person shail be compelled in any criminal 
case to be a witness against himself, so no 
involuntary confession can be admitted In 
evidence, and this stands as the supreme 
law of the land no matter what statute 
Congress might enact. 


Now, may I answer the question the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. HOFF- 
MAN] propounded tc the distinguished 
gentleman who preceded me? It hap- 
pened right here in Washington, almost 
within the shadow of the Capitol dome. 
There were two ladies living in Wash- 
ington who were said to have been raped 
within 24 hours by the same man. He 
was arrested at 1:30 o'clock in the morn- 
ing and taken out, and there he reen- 
acted the crime in the presence of three 
ladies who occupied the apartment where 
the second rape is said to have occurred. 
He confessed on his way out there; a 
perfectly voluntary confession. But af- 
ter he signed his written confession, 
about 5 o’clock in the morning, and 
claiming to be a juvenile delinquent, only 
17 years of age, there was no juvenile 
court open until 3 o’clock that afternoon. 
So the horrible detention was until court 
opened at 3 o’clock thet afternoon, the 
same afternoon of the day of his arrest. 
In due time he was put to trial in a court 
of justice presided over by a fine, up- 
standing judge, Judge Pine. He was 
tried before a jury in the city_of Wash- 
ington, the Capital of this Nati$n. When 
the trial was over, Judge Pine turned to 
the jury and said, “Gentlemen of the 
jury, I charge you if you believe the evi- 
dence in this case, you must find the de- 
fendant not guilty.” Of course, the 
charge had to be obeyed, and so, very re- 
luctantly, the jury returned a verdict of 
not guilty. That defendant walked out 
just as free as a bird. That has been the 
story ever since the McNabb decision in 
hundreds of cases the Nation over. Jus- 
tice Pine, in ordering the jury to turn 
that self-confessed rapist loose, called it 
a miscarriage of justice, but cited the 
McNabb decision of the Supreme Court, 
which, as a judge of a subordinate court, 
he was bound to follow. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr, Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOBBS. Of course, sir; Iam glad 
to yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. What is the require- 
ment here in the District as to when they 
must be arraigned? 

Mr. HOBBS. There are four statutes, 
and I am glad the gentleman asked that 
question. There are three or four stat- 
utes; one requiring immediate arraign- 
ment, another requiring arraignment 
forthwith, another arraignment without 
delay, and so forth. But in the McNabb 
decision these statutes are treated as 
meaning the same requirement: That 
persons charged with crime should be 
arraigned with “reasonable promptness.” 

Mr. HOFFMAN. If the gentleman is 
trying to explain some difficulty of mine, 
he has already explained it. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

‘Mr. HOBBS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Under our State 
practice defendants have to be arraigned 
within a reasonable time. That may 
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mean 48 hours or 3 or 4 days, according 
to circumstances. The fault the gentle- 
man speaks of lies with the different en- 
actments, in the different States, and 
not with the Supreme Court decision. 
Why do they not change this District 
rule as to when prisoners should be 
arraigned? 

Mr. HOBBS. Inthe McNabb case, de- 
cided by the Supreme Court, it is said 
that they all mean “with reasonable 
promptness.” 

Mr, HOFFMAN. Those statutes all 
mean that, but why not change the stat- 
utes and say that they must be arraigned 
within a reasonable time or within so 
many days? 

Mr. HOBBS. There is such an amend- 
ment pending. I am against it because 
it would take years of construction by 
the courts. to determine in each case 
what “within a reasonable time” means. 

Mr. JENNINGS. This McNabb deci- 
sion was based upon the Tennessee stat- 
ute that requires prompt arraignment. 
That was also held in the Anderson case 
in my State, in the Transmission Line 
case. 

Mr. HOBBS. In the Anderson case, it 
was Tennessee officers who were involved. 

Mr. MICHENFR. Is not that one of 
the troubles, that the McNabb case goes 
so far as to place an interpretation by 
the highest court of the land on the words 
of all those statutes, “immediately,” 
“forthwith,” “within a reasonable time,” 
et cetera, and all the rest, and that the 
purpose of this bill is merely temporary, 
as shown by page 5 of the report, to take 
care of the matter until the statutes sug- 
gested by the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr, Horrman] might be brought into 
play. 

Mr. HOBBS. I thank the gentleman 
for that contribution. That is exactly 
the situation. This bill, if and when it 
becomes law, will annul the rule made 
by the Supreme Court and leave the law 
just as it was from 1791 up to the Mc- 
Nabb decision; then we could study the 
whole subject and pass such legislation 
as we find to be warranted and necessary. 
But in the meantime the awful results 
of the McNabb decision will have been 
stopped. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Alabama has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. HANCOCK. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 1 minute in which to intro- 
duce the next speaker, the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Granam], who 
has devoted his adult life to the study of 
criminal procedure. He was district at- 
torney in Pennsylvania, deputy attorney 
general of the State, assistant United 
States district attorney, United States 
district attorney in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict, and has been special prosecutor for 
Federal cases in many, many important 
cases. 

Mr. MICHENER. Employed under a 
Democratic administration. 

Mr. HANCOCK. As the gentleman 
from Michigan suggests, he was employed 
under a Democratic administration, to 
prosecute serious crimes in Pennsylvania. 
There is no Member of the House so well 
qualified to discuss the questions involved 
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in this legislation as the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania. I venture to say that he 
knows more about the criminal law than 
any member of the Supreme Court, and 
I say that without disparagement to the 
members of the Supreme Court. 

I yield the remainder of my time to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
GRAHAM]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Pennsylvania is recognized for 19 
minutes. i 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr: Chairman, really, 
I am overcome by the introduction of the 
gentleman from New York, the ranking 
minority member of the Committee. But 
may I say to you in all sobriety and ear- 
nestness that I have had a long expe- 
rience in the preparation and trial of 
criminal cases. Some of the new Mem- 
bers are not familiar with our back- 
ground. A few years ago in the discus- 
Sion of a bill then before the House I 
made the statement that I had made a 
survey of the membership of the House 
and at that time found that of the 435 
Members 235 were members of the bar, 
and, of course, the remainder were from 
other walks of life. 

In his opening remarks in this debate 
the gentleman. from Michigan IMr. 
MICHENER] stated that he hoped the dis- 
cussion would be in plain terms without 
undue emphasis on legal parlance and 
phraseology. With that in mind I 
should like to proceed first of all to tell 
you that when I try one more murder 
case I will have tried exactly 300 murder 
cases. My present record is 299. I have 
been on both sides of the counsel table: 
I have prosecuted, and I have defended. 
As to the experience mentioned by the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Han- 
cock] in the preparation, in the actual 
trial and handling of cases in the various 
offices in which I have served, I have been 
connected directly and indirectly with 
approximately 38,800 cases. I have 
taken hundreds of statements, confes- 
sions, death-bed statements, and the like. 
You can therefore imagine my amaze- 
ment as a practicing lawyer of almost 40 
years’ experience to read the McNabb 
decision; and I wondered, in all frank- 
ness, and with all due respect to the 
members of that august court, how many 
of them had ever teken part in the prep- 
aration and trial of a criminal case and 
knew from actual experience the diffi- 
culties attendant upon the procuring of 
evidence and the preparation and pres- 
entation of it, the interrogation of wit- 
nesses, and the final summing up of the 

case in court. In a criminal case you 
have many things to contend with. At 
the very outset, crime today is highly 
specialized and well organized; it is not 
a haphazard thing. Police efficiency, on 
the other hand, has been brought up to 
meet this condition. The modus oper- 
andi of the police is not only the imme- 
diate arrest of the person charged with 
crime but to deal with every bit of evi- 
dence and the testimony marks that en- 
ter into that crime. Upon learning that 
a crime has been committed and the ac- 
cused has been apprehended, the experi- 
enced officer immediately goes to his 
files to seek similar cases and compare 
the evidence of those cases with that of 
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the current one to see if this particular 
individual has figured in other cases of a 
like nature, and whether the telltale 
identical markings appear. So you see, 
at the very start, the police officer must 
go to his files to check other similar cases 
and see if any of the facts of those cases 
coincide with the facts in the immediate 
case. In the meantime the prisoner is 
under arrest. Having done that, the 
next step of the police is to recognize in 
the particular case similar features that 
have entered into another case but which 
are not yet fully disclosed in the imme- 
diate case: In consequence they will 
have this man placed in a line-up for the 
purpose of identification. Arrested per- 
sons are lined up in front of a screen and 
witnesses in other cases of a similar na- 
ture are called to see if they can identify 
the individual as the person who as- 
saulted or raped or robbed them; or com- 
mitted the cffense charged. All this is 
proceeding along in a cumulative chain 
working up to the actual arraignment of 
the prisoner, and it requires time. In 
the State courts and the Federal courts 
there is a marked similarity in the course 
of procedure. You have a justice of the 
peace in the State court; an alderman, or 
a committing magistrate. In the Fed- 
eral court you have the United States 
commissioner. And now, if Members 
will pardon a personal allusion, in the 
Pittsburgh district we have a very fine 
United States commissioner, but while he 
maintains his office in the same place 
where the office of the United States at- 
torney is located, he is also a practicing 
attorney and is frequently absent on nec- 
essary business. Some days we were 
compelled to wait until we could reach 
him, particularly if he was out of town or 
ill, and that is an element of time that 
the Supreme Court has utterly ignored in 
its decision. Your committing magis- 
trate may not be available at the mo- 
ment and the aceused cannot be ar- 
raigned at once, or within a short time. 

After the commissioner is located, the 
next step is this: The accused is ar- 
raigned and given a preliminary hearing. 
In many, many cases, the prisoner will 
immediately say in substance, “You have 
the goods on me, I am guilty. I am 
ready to enter a plea right now, I am 
willing to waive the finding of an indict- 
ment by the grand jury and go before 
the court and enter my plea.” But he 
may be doing that for several reasons. 
First, to get it over with quickly, this in 
good faith and in good conscience; sec- 
ondly, he may be a member of a group or 


gang and his purpose being to shield the 


others not yet apprehended. Nearly all 
crime today is carried on by groups and 
gangs. It is not the work of an individ- 
ual alone, If the McNabb rule were to be 
enforced strictly, and it must be under 
the decision, and you have four men in a 
gang, if one is arrested and he is imme- 
diately discharged because of insufficient 
evidence, it is entirely probable you will 
never arrest the other three or succeed in 
getting a conviction because they will 
have disappeared or have had time to 
destroy the evidences of the crime. 
These cases have actually been tried 
where it was found that the alibi was set 


up and prepared beforehand in robberies 
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and the like, where hospital records had 
been prepared, where men had entered 
alleged hospitals and produced doctors 
and nurses to prove an alibi, all this done 
in advance of the commission of the 
crime. Iam stating this to illustrate and 
show you that crime today is not a child’s 
play or anything of the kind. It is a very 
well-planned, well- determined, well- 
scheduled scheme with a predetermined 
method of carrying out the plans of the 
conspirators or those who enter into the 
crime. 

Your next step is this: If a confession: 
has been taken, particularly in Federal 
courts, and that confession is challenged 
before it can be admitted and read, the 
court will exclude the jury; then, with 
counsel on each side, representing the 
Government and the defense, in this ex- 
amination the court will take testimony 
as to the reasonableness of the confes- 
sion and whether it was given voluntarily 
or involuntarily, and also inquire into all 
the circumstances surrounding its tak- 
ing. The rule has always been that the 
confession must be free, it must be vol- 
untary, without coercion, compulsion, or, 
any inducement of any kind. After the 
court ‘has heard these facts and deter- 
mined from their reasonableness, includ- 
ing the time element and all the factors 
that entered into it, the jury is called 
back; then the court very carefully out- 
lines to the jury the eonditions under 
which it must accept that confession, 
giving it such weight as they shall see fit 
under all the facts and circumstances, 
and the law as laid down by the court. 

A transcript of the testimony as of- 
fered in court, including all offers and 
objections, and the court’s ruling there- 
on, together with the exhibits and the 
charge of the court is prepared. This 
concludes the trial in the district court. 

If the accused is convicted and sen- 
tenced, and an appeal taken, a record: 
must be prepared and this includes all of 
the foregoing, together with all motions: 
made, the sentence of the court, and all 
papers, including the indictment, which 
have been used in the case. 

He is now in position to take his appeal 
to the circuit court of appeals. After the 
case reaches the circuit court of appeals 
and has been decided by that court, he 
still has another opportunity, and that 
is to have his case brought up on a writ 
of certiorari to the Supreme Court of the 
United States, and if his petition is 
granted the Supreme Court will then re- 
view the whole transaction. If the peti- 
tion is denied the opinion of the circuit: 
court of appeals stands and the sentence 
is carried into effect. / 

Do you not see the important steps 
that have been taken? First, the finding 
of the committing magistrate or United 
States commissioner, next the presenta- 
tion of the case to the grand jury, the 
hearing before the court on the question 
of the reasonableness or unreasonable- 
ness of the taking of the confession, the 
actual trial in the United States district 
court, the appeal to the circuit court of 
appeals, and finally an appeal to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. All 
of those steps must be carried out. Isay, 
Mr, Chairman, that in all my experience 


` I have seen few miscarriages of justice, 
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very few, because there are so many safe- 
guards thrown about a prisoner, 

In addition to the above, there is avail- 
able to the accused the writ of habeas 
corpus, the return of which must be made 
promptly; the petition to the district 
court for a bill of particulars, which if 
granted directs the United States attor- 
ney to furnish the information requested. 

Under the rules of criminal procedure 
after a plea of guilty or verdict or finding 
of guilt the rights of the convicted per- 
son are completely safeguarded. 

If this ruling is applied, the next. thing 
is how the lower courts will handle the 
matter, and they have indicated that 
they intend to follow strictly the ruling 
of the Supreme Court, and that is, unless 
the prisoner has been immediately ar- 
raigned, to throw out the element of the 
reasonableness of the securing of the 
confession, utterly disregarding the fact 
as to whether it was voluntary or involun- 
tary, and determining its admission sole- 
ly on the question or elements of the 
time elapsing from the time of arrest 
until the prisoner is arraigned before the 
United States commissioner. 

A prosecuting attorney, either State or 
Federal, is confronted with many per- 
plexing problems. I am not speaking of 
the arresting officer at all, but I am 
speaking of the man charged with the 
presentation of the case, the adducing of 
all the testimony and submitting it to 
the court and the jury for final deter- 
mination. 

May I speak of another phase for just 
@ moment? Your arresting officer is a 
sworn man. He has raised his hand to 
uphold the Constitution. Your prisoner 
may be of any type or walk of life. He 
is not a sworn man. His only concern 
in the Constitution is to invoke its safe- 
guards for his own protection. You im- 
mediately look to the arresting officer 
for your protection. If your home is 
robbed, your wife is assaulted or your 
daughter attacked, you want immediate 
and quick action, and you turn at once 
to the officer. You want all technicali- 
ties brushed aside. You want speedy 
action in the arrest and prompt justice, 

I grant you at this point that too many 
Officers are only concerned with the im- 
mediate arrest. They do not see the 
case through to the presentation in 
court, on through the grand jury and 
the successive stages. But I do say to 
you that the distinguishing criterion 
there is that the officer is under oath, 
doing his duty, which he has sworn to 
do and which you expect him to do, and 
in the performance of which his life is 
often imperiled. 

I can tell you this, that in my public 
career either 10 or 11 men, peace officers 
who were associated with me, have been 
shot down in the performance of their 
duties. I have stood at some of their 
open graves, seen their bodies lowered, 
just as any other body is lowered, and I 
often thought how little sympathy there 
was for those men. They went out in 
the performance of their duties. They 
performed their duties to the best of 


their ability. They were shot down in 


protecting their fellow citizens. 
Often there are attempts made to de- 
lay the trial of the case and have it con- 
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tinued, this done in the hope that the 
witnesses will disappear. Nobody ever 
stands and speaks for the departed offi- 
cer. It is always a plea for the accused, 
working on the sympathy of the jury to 
prevent an alleged miscarriage of justice, 
using the oft-repeated phrase that it is 
better that 99 guilty men go free than 
for one innocent man to be convicted. 
Under the influence of this plea many a 
guilty man has gone free. 

With all that in mind, let us come 
down now to the actual application of 
this opinion, Whether it be immediate, 
whether it be within a reasonable time, 
or without a delay, or what, the circum- 
stances of the case govern. You cannot 
escape that. Sometimes an hour might 
be an unreasonable delay, and in other 
cases a delay of weeks might be reason- 
able, 

The next thing is this. I refer to 
what I said a moment ago, that the 
courts are bound to accept this opinion 
of the Supreme Court. That is the 
binding law, not only here in the Dis- 
trict but all over the United States. 
Here in the District your police force is 
confronted by a very difficult situation, 
for in most instances, locally, after the 
officer has made the arrest and a con- 
fession has been secured, he can place 


‘the individual arrested in a county jail, 


and if the prisoner is willing have access 
to him, check with him, take him out to 
the scene of the crime and re-enact it, 
and supply the missing links and gradu- 
ally build up his case. In the jurisdic- 
tion here, the prisoner is turned over to 
another branch of the Department of 
Justice, passing out of the control of the 
police officer. As a matter of fact, the 
activities of the arresting officer are 
practically ended at that point. 

That is the story I bring to you with 
no hardness of heart, with no thought of 
a prosecutor making a record, for prob- 
ably my days as a prosecutor are over, 
I simply speak out of a wealth of expe- 
rience to you men who are laymen and 
not familiar with criminal procedure. 
I heard the gentleman from Missouri 
this ‘afternoon speak of a hanficuffed 
prisoner making a statement. I can say 
to you that in my 27 years of experience 
as a prosecuting officer I never saw such 
athing. Inever saw third-degree meth- 
ods resorted to to secure a confession, 

Mr, HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAHAM. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Did the gentleman 
ever read the Supreme Court decision 
about the Chinaman who was placed 
under a light and held there? 

Mr. GRAHAM. I did. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. That is an illustra- 
tion of a confession obtained under co- 
ercion, under brutality. 

Mr. GRAHAM, Yes; and on the other 
hand I cite the gentleman nearly 38,000 
cases that I have known where it was 
never done, and the gentleman cites me 
one case where it was done. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Does the gentleman 
believe in that maxim of law that it were 
better that 99 guilty go free than that 
one innocent man be convicted? 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has ex- 
pired. ‘ 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr, Chair- 
man, I yield 4 minutes to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GWYNNE. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAHAM. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GWYNNE. While I disagree with 
the McNabb decision, does not the gen- 
tleman think that the prisoner should 
have some protection, and there should 
be some method whereby this require- 
ment of immediate arraignment or ar- 
raignment within a reasonable time can 
be enforced? Can that be safely 
ignored? 

Mr. GRAHAM. May I answer in this 
way. In Great Britain the judges of the 
King’s Bench have laid down a rule for 
the guidance of officers in interrogation 
of accused persons. Those rules were 
first- promulgated in the year 1912. 
Later, in 1918, they were amended, and 
again in 1926. Those rules, of course, 
do not have the binding force of an 
opinion of the Supreme Court. But un- 
der those rules they anticipated situa- 
tions which would atise under the gen- 
tleman’s question by fixing a reasonable 
time, varying, of course, according to the 
circumstances. But my recollection is it 
runs about two or three days in the 
particular instance, I think I am cor- 
rect in that statement, although I am 
not too certain. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAHAM, I yield gladly. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Does not the gen- 
tleman feel if this bill were amended so 
as to, in the first place, make uniform 
these four arraignment statutes and, in 
the second place, to provide that the 
evidence shall be admissible if in fact 
the arraignments were made in a rea- 
sonable time, that would pretty well sat- 
isfy the situation and clarify the mat- 
ter for the benefit of courts that might 
go off on a tangent? 

Mr. GRAHAM. Frankly, I do not 
agree with the gentleman, 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAHAM, I yield. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. If we 
pass this bill it will not repeal the dif- 
ferent statutes which the gentleman and 
others have mentioned; would it? 

Mr. GRAHAM. It is not my thought 
that they will be repealed by the passage 
of this bill. 

Mr, ROBSION of Kentucky. Then I 
oppose the passage of this bill if it will 
not affect these statutes on which the 
Supreme Court apparently based their 
opinions in the McNabb case. I think 
the decision in that case is bad and that 
there is too much consideration being 
given to criminals, 

Mr. GRAHAM. The gentleman, of 
course, realizes this is only a temporary 
measure so that further thought and 
study might be had on this problem. It 
is very involved. The question of waiver 
enters into it, as to whether the accused 
can waive arraignment. Many factors 
enter into it. As I understand this bill, 
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it is simply a temporary bill until fur- 
ther thought and study can be had on 
this very difficult problem. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Iam op- 
posed to the ruling in the McNabb case. 
I think it is bad. I think this bill is too 
broad. I would certainly not vote to 
pass it. It seems to me we ought to go 
along and bring in a bill repealing those 
cther acts and adopt such amendments 
as will be helpful in expressing the views 
of the gentleman and the others here. 
We must protect our citizens against 
third degree and other abuses. 

Mr, SUMNERS of Texas. Mr, Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAHAM. I yield to the distin- 
guished chairman of the committee. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Is this not 
the situation, more or less? The ques- 
tion is as to whether or not, if the ar- 
raignment is not made within what is in 
the judgment of the reviewing court, a 
reasonable time, and if there is no duress, 
whether or not in such a situation the 
Government should be deprived of the 
opportunity to put in testimony not pro- 
cured by duress. 

Mr. GRAHAM. That seems to be the 
question. I think you have expressed it 
exactly right. That is my opinion of it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield the remaining. time of 1 
minute to the gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. Hosss]. 

. Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Chairman, I have 
asked for this minute in order to clear 
up a question that is bothering the Mem- 
bers who have asked me about it. They 
are asking me why there was no arraign- 
ment in the McNabb case. There was 
an arraignment in that case. There was 
an absolutely prompt and proper ar- 
raignment and the records of the United 
States commissioners at Chattanooga, 
Tenn., so show. They were arraigned 
between 8:30 and 10 o’clock on the morn- 
ing of the murder. They were arraigned 
then on the distilling charge. They 
were bound over and committed to jail 
in default of furnishing a bail bond. 
But the next morning the arraignment 
Was on the murder charge. Three Mc- 
Nabbs were then arraigned and pled 
guilty. They were then committed to 
jail without bail, of course. Both ar- 
raignments were within 48 hours and 
Were before the confession. Therefore, 
the assertion that in the McNabb case 
there was no arraignment is absolutely 
untrue. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. All time has 
exnired. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That no failure to ob- 
serve the requirement of law as to the time 
within which a person under arrest must be 
brought before a magistrate, commissioner, 


or court, shall render inadmissible any evi- 
dence that is otherwise admissible. . 


With the following committee amend- 
ments; 


Line 3, strike out the word “no” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “the.” 
Line 5, strike out the word “not.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
agreeing to the committee amendments. 
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The committee amendments: were 
agreed to. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer the following amendment which I 
send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. KEFAUVER: 
Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert the following: 

“That the act.of August 18, 1894 (ch. 391, 
sec. 1, 28 Stat. 416), as amended (U. S. C., 
title 18, sec. 595), is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

It shall be the duty of the marshal, his 
deputy, or other officer who may arrest a per- 
son charged with any crime or offense, to 
take the defendant within a reasonable time 
before the nearest United States Commis- 
sioner or other nearby judicial officer having 
jurisdiction under existing laws for a hear- 
ing, commitment, or taking bail for trial, and 
the officer or magistrate issuing the warrant 
shall attach thereto a certified copy of the 
complaint, and upon the arrest of the ac- 
cused, the return of the warrant, with a 
copy of the complaint attached, shall confer 
jurisdiction upon such officer as fully as if 
the complaint had originally been made be- 
fore him, and no mileage shall be allowed any 
Officer violating the provisions hereof.’ 

“Sec. 2. The act of March 1, 1879, chapter 
125, section 9, 20 Statutes 341 (U. S. C., title 
18, sec. 693) is amended to read as follows: 

“Where any marshal or deputy marshal 
of the United States within the district for 
which he shall be appointed shall find any 
person or persons in the act of operating an 
illicit distillery, it shall be lawful for such 
marshal or deputy marshal to arrest such 
person or persons, and take him or them 
within a reasonable time before some judicial 
officer named in section 591 of this title, who 
may reside in the county of arrest or if none, 
in thay nearest to the place of arrest, to be 
dealt with according to the provisions of 
sections 591, 596, and 597 of this title.“ 

“Sec. 3, The act of June 18, 1934, chapter 
595. as amended by the act of March 22, 1935, 
chapter 39, title 2 (49 Stat. 77, U. S. C., 
title 5, sec. 300 (A)), is amended to read as 
follows: 

The Director, Assistant Directors, agents, 
and inspectors of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation of the Department of Justice are 
empowered to serve warrants and subpenas 
issued under the authority of the United 
States; to make seizures under warrant for 
violation of the laws of the United States; 
to make arrests without warrant for 
felonies which have been committed and 
which are cognizable under the laws of the 
United States, in cases where the person 
making the arrest has reasonable grounds to 
believe that the person may escape before a 
warrant can be obtained for his arrest, but 
the person arrested shall be within a reason- 
able time taken before a committing officer. 
Such members of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation of the Department of Justice are 
authorized and empowered to carry firearms.’ 

“Sec. 4. Section 397 of the Revised Statutes 
cf the District of Columbia (D. C. Code, titie 
4, sec. 4-140) is amended to read as follows: 

he several members of the police force 
shall have power and authority to immedi- 
ately arrest, without warrant, and to take 
into custody any person who shall commit, 
or threaten or attempt to commit, in the 
presence of such member, or within his view, 
any breach of the peace or offense directly 
prohibited by act of Congress, or by any law 
or ordinance in force in the District, but such 
member of the police forc2 shall, within a rea- 
sonable time, upon such arrest, convey in 
person such offender before the proper court, 
that he may be dealt with according to law.’ 

“Sec. 6. Failure to observe the require- 
ment heretofore prescribed by law as to the 
time within which a person under arrest must 
be brought before a committing officer shall 
not render inadmissible any evidence that is 
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otherwise admissible, if the person was in 
fact brought before such officer within a rea- 
sonable time.” 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Chairman, the 
first four sections of this proposed 
amendment merely makc uniform all of 
these four arraignment statutes. In the 
case of the F. B. I., as I previously said 
before, the accused must be brought be- 
fore the committing officer immediately. 
In the case of illicit distilleries, the de- 


. fendant must be brought before the com- 


mitting officer “forthwith.” Marshals 
are under duty to arraign an accused 
“without unnecessary delay.” This is 
by court interpretation, and in the case 
of the District of Columbia they must 
be brought in for arraignment “immedi- 
ately and without delay.” The courts of 
the United States, prior to the decision 
in the McNabb case, and all of the State 
courts have generally ruled that an ar- 
raignment must be within a reasonable 
time. That has always been the rule. 
That is the rule under common law. So, 
the first four provisions of my amend- 
ment simply make all of the statutes uni- 
form. This should be done to avoid con- 
fusion and differences of interpretation. 

Section 5, as will be observed, provides 
that the evidence shall not be inadmissi- 
ble if in fact the arraignment was within 
a reasonable time. I do not feel that we 
ought to open the door and possibly en- 
courage arresting officers to detain ac- 
cused persons à long time, treat them 
badly, with knowledge of the law that no 
matter what they do in the matter of 
detention, it will have no effect on the 
question of whether their confession is 
admissible or not. That is not in keep- 
ing with the spirit of the Constitution. 
Men arrested are entitled to be arraigned 
within a reasonable time considering all 
of the circumstances. That is part of 
the Constitutional protection they are 
given. If we pass this rigid rule saying 
no matter how long they may be de- 
tained it does not affect the admission 
of their confession, we are liable to en- 
courage officers of the law to keep them 
away from counsel and hide them out 
and use third-degree methods. I think 
we would do that if we pass the bill as 
it is. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Yes. 

Mr, MICHENER. That is, if all those 
facts are admitted by the court to the 
jury, then the jury will be permitted to 
pass cn the question of whether or not 
this undue influence has been used? 

Mr. KEFAUVER, The court will pass 
on whether the accused was arraigned 
within a reasonable time. That is the 
rule that we ought to have. It takes into 
consideration all the facts and circum- 
stances. In conclusion, when this Mc- 
Nabb decision was first rendered the 
Washington Post editorially was one cf 
the most vigorous proponents of doing 
something about it. They advocated pas- 
sage of a bill to remedy the rule of the 
McNabb case. I notice in the hearings 
we have an editorial from the Washing- 
ton Post. 

The other day an editorial appeared 
in the Washington. Post in which it was 
stated that the Mitchell case seems to 
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have remedied the situation and there- 
fore they doubted the necessity of any 
legislation other than to make these 
statutes uniform. The editorial con- 
cluded with this statement: 

The Hobbs bill would write into the law a 
rigid declaration that failure to arraign an 
accused person promptly shall not render in- 
admissible any evidence that is otherwise ad- 
missible. Its enactment might encourage 
law-enforcement officers to disregard the stat- 
utes which require them to take an arrested 
person promptly before a magistrate or court. 
The committee might well exert itself in 
ironing out the discrepancies in the present 
laws as to the time of arraignment. The en- 
actment of the Hobbs bill in its present form 
would be a step backward. 


Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. BRYSON. Does the gentleman 
hold that the Mitchell case overrules the 
McNabb case? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I believe that in the 
Mitchell case the arraignment was not 
until 8 days after the confessions were 
made; yet notwithstanding the fact of 
those 8 days the court held they were 
admissible.: The lower court held that 
the confessions were inadmissible, but 
the Supreme Court applying the usual 
rules as to whether or not there was psy- 
chological influence used in obtaining 
the confessions held that the confes- 
sions in that case were admissible and 
that the lower court had erred in hold- 
ing otherwise. So the Mitchell case 
leaves the law about where it was in the 
beginning. 

Mr. GWYNNE. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 

' Amendment offered by Mr. Gwynne to the 
amendment offered by Mr. Kerauver: On 
page 3, line 4, after the word “admissible” 
in section 5 of the Kefauver amendment, 
strike the balance of the section and add the 
following: But the failure to bring such per- 
son before a magistrate, commissioner, or 
court within a reasonable time, as determined 
by the trial court, shall be prima facie evi- 
dance that the admission or confession made 
by such person during the time he was so 
unreasonably detained is inadmissible.” 


Mr. GWYNNE. Mr. Chairman, we 
‘have several situations before us. First, 
the McNabb case. I do not approve of 
that decision and realize that something 
must be done about it. The Hobbs bill 
is suggested. Let me call your attention 
to the fact that some very distinguished 
lawyers in the country do not think the 
Hobbs bill is adequate. For example, 
here is a statement from a report of the 
committee on civil rights of the New 
York State Bar Asscciation: 

Resolved, That the committee on civil 
rights of this association be and it is hereby 
authorized to oppose the Hobbs bill (H. R. 
2690) or any other measure of similar import, 


Hore is a statement by the committee 
on the bill of rights of the American 
Bar Association of which the chairman 
is Mr. Burton W. Musser and the other 
members very well-known, distinguished 
lawyers. They go over this whole prob- 
lem and, talking about the various solu- 
tions, have this to say as to what Con- 
gress could do: 

First, Congress may enact H. R. 3690. 
All that we have previously said shows why 
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we consider this bill an inadequate way out 
of the existing difficulties. 


We can say what we like—and we are 
all for enforcement of the law—never- 
theless í do not think we should invite 
the police officers, virtually tell them 
that if they fail to make this arraignment 
nevertheless the case will not be inter- 
fered with; or on the other hand that 
we should say to the prisoner: “You may 
take advantage of some technicality 
which did not prejudice your rights.” 

I think the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Krrau- 
ver], together with this addition I sug- 
gest, would protect both the Govern- 
ment and the defendant. My objection 
to the Kefauver amendment is this: 
Take the situation where the trial court 
decides that the arraignment wes not 
made within a reasonable time, therefore 
the confession is ruled out, whereas the 
unreasonable time the prisoner was held 
may have had nothing to do with the 
confession. Or take this case: 

Here was an inexperienced officer who 
picked up a prisoner and held him for 
several days, not knowing really what 
should be done. The prisoner made no 
objection. The cfficer never talked to 
him even and just as soon as the officer 
had a chance to talk to the prisoner he 
confessed. Under the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Tennessee 
(Mr. Keravver] that probably could not 
be used because he was not arraigned 
within a reasonable time. 

As I stated, my objection to the bill of 
the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
Hoses] is simply that it affords no pro- 
tection and no safeguard for the public 
against the third degree business that 
has been going on and which the Wicker- 
sham Commission has denounced. I do 
not think this Congress ought to go on 
record as saying, “We will have none of 
it. We will put the law back where it 
was.” As much as we disapprove of the 
McNabb decision, nevertheless it did call 
the attention of the country and I hope 
the Congress to a problem that we have 
to solve. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GWYNNE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Under the amend- 
ment which the gentleman has offered 
to the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Tennessee, the real test is 
whether or not the confession has been 
voluntarily or involuntarily made? , 

Mr. GWYNNE. That is correct and 
the fact he has not been arraigned is 
prima facie evidence that it was not 
properly secured. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. GWYNNE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I think the gentle- 
man and I have pretty much the same 
aim in mind. I have studied the gentle- 
man’s amendment and as far as I am 
concerned I am willing to accept his 
amendment to my amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man desire to ask unanimous consent 
that the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. Gwynne] to his 
amendment be incorporated in his 
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amendment so that the amendment will 
read with the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Iowa? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman's 
amendment be included as a part of 
mine. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Iowa will be included as a part of 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Tennessee. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that the 
amendment as amended, assuming that 
the Gwynne amendment is accepted as 
an amendment to the Kefauver amend- 
ment, be read as amended. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the revised amend- 
ment. 

Mr. JENNINGS.. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, the impression might 
be gathered from the trend of some of 
the remarks made here on this bill that 
the real enemies of society in this coun- 
try are the law-enforcement officers. I 
know there have been instances where 
law-enforcement officers in their zeal, or 
in their ignorance, and some of them 
out of sheer brutality, have imposed 
upon prisoners, but in the great majority 
of cases an officer of the law is about the 
only guardian of society that we have 
to protect the law-abiding people of this 
country. And as a rule they treat pris- 
oners in a humane manner and observe 
their rights under the law. That has 
been my experience. 

Iam also wedded to the idea that jus- 
tice to the guilty is mercy to the innocent. 
The supreme purpose of the criminal 
laws of this country is to protect the de- 
cent citizen against criminals. Some- 
thing was said here today about it being 
bettcr for 99 guilty men to escape than 
for 1 innocent man to be punished. 
We might observe with respect to that 
statement that most likely 20 to 99 per- 
cent of the guilty have already escaped. 
Let us just take the kind of crime in 
which confessions are of invaluable aid 
in obtaining a conviction of a guilty man. 
Naturally, the rapist does not commit 
rape in public. He goes out in the dark- 
ness of the night. He catches the woman 
out in Rock Creek Park. He catches her 
where her outcry cannot be heard so he 
may outrage her unmolested by anyone 
who could come to her rescue. The per- 
etrator of this crime knows he is guilty. 
The officers catch him. They may not 
immediately take him before a magis- 
trate. They may not arraign him im- 
mediately. They may be collecting evi- 
dence of his guilt. As was the case in 
the Wilburn affair, where Wilburn at- 
tempted the crime but did not consum- 
mate it, but he terribly wounded the 
woman and she had to have a number 
of stitches taken to close the wounds she 
suffered. Wilburn when arrested by the 
officers was taken to the scene of the 
crime and showed and told in detail how 
he committed the crime. He confessed. 
But under the holding of the Supreme 
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Court of the United States he walked out 
of the court, guilty but free. 

Take the McNabb case. I have read 
the facts of that case. Those fellows 
were well known moonshiners, and they 
killed an officer from ambush, shooting 
him from a cemetery. They were ar- 
raigned on the moonshining charge and 
they confessed the next day. The con- 
viction, based on that confession, was 
set aside by the highest court of the 
land. The next time they were tried 
they got cf with a light sentence. 

I propose for my people to know, and 
so far as I am concerned, I want every- 
body to know that I am on record in this 
Congress as against the assassin and 
against the rapist and on the side of 
womanhood and the law-abiding people 
of this country. 

The first question always to be deter- 
mined is whether or not the trial judge 
will treat the confession as admissible. 
He first determines the admissibility of 
the confession. He hears testimony with 
respect to the question in the absence of 
the jury. Even if he admits it and al- 
lows it to be heard by the jury, any claim 
on the part of the defendant that there 
was coercion, that he was intimidated, 
that he was browbeaten, can be made 
known to the jury and then weighed 
along with all the other testimony. 

When you weigh this question in the 
light of what is best for the public, the 
decent people of this country, we ought 
to outlaw this McNabb decision, and we 
dught to do it now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Tennessee has expired. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman be given one additional 
minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENNINGS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. ROESION of Kentucky. I agree 
with the gentleman. I think the Mc- 
Nabb decision is very bad, and some- 
thing ought to be done about it. But 
does not the gentleman believe that the 
persons arrested, whether innocent or 
guilty, should be arraigned within a rea- 
sonable time, considering all the circum- 
stances? 

Mr. JENNINGS. The law requires it. 
We are not repealing these statutes, re- 
quiring arraignment, but we are saying 
that even though he should not be imme- 
diately arraigned, yet if his confession is 
otherwise admissible, the violation of 
these statutes by the arresting officer 
shall not deprive the Government or the 
State of the benefit of the confession. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I think 
the gentleman from Tennessee is hitting 
at the root of the evil and modifying 
and making uniform all these statutes. 

Mr. JENNINGS. I think the bill as 
sought to be amended should have been 
brought in here from the committee. 
The real test of the admissibility of the 
confession is whether or not it was vol- 
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untarily made. And that is a question 
to be determined in the first instance by 
the trial judge and finally by the jury 
under proper instructions from the court. 

Mr. Chairman, there is too much 
maudlin sympathy with crime in this 
country. The concern of large numbers 
of people readily turns from the victim to 
the perpetrator of the offenses. They 
want to fondle and some of them fawn 
over the enemies of society. They tell us 
that— 


When the burglar is not occupied with his 
burgling, 
And the cutthroat is not busy with his 
crimes, 


They love to watch the little brook agur- 
gling 
And listen to the merry village chimes. 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

We all agree with the judge, the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee [Mr. JENNINGS]. 
We are all against crime and criminals 
and want to see the guilty punished. 
The judge merely states the position of 
each of us when he says he wants to 
go on record as being on the side of law 
end order, but some do not believe this 
bill is the answer to the McNabb deci- 
sion. No one is on the side of crime. 
I agree, too, with the gentleman who 
said a while ago that we do not want 
any criminals to escape. Neither do we 
want the innocent coerced into false 
confessions. The criminals who are 
escaping punishment are those who are 
gangsters, and those who have money 
and influence. It is the r devil down 
at the bottom who may be unjustly ac- 
cused, unjustly confined until he signs 
a false confession. What this bill does 
is to invite the officers to keep the poor 
man, the man who has neither gangster 
connections, political influence, nor 
money, in custody, away from his family 
and friends and his counsel, until the 
officers get the desired confession. 

I cannot speak with the wisdom and 
from the experience of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. I cannot speak as 
an ex-United States district attorney. I 
did have 4 years as a prosecuting attor- 
ney, in a community where we did not 
have gangsters nor organized crime ex- 
cept violators of the liquor laws, hence 
my experience may not justify the ex- 
pression of an opinion contrary to the one 
he gave. Never in my life did I find it 
necessary as a prosecuting officer to use 
a confession. A prosecuting official, 
waether county, State, or Federal, has 
back of him the power of the municipal- 
ity, the sheriff's force, and all the power 
of the State; the aid of the judge in the 
court where the case is tried, and the 
presumption is contrary to law in almost 
every trial that the man accused is guilty 
until he proves his innocence. I say, 
we should not take from the innocent 
the safeguards the law has thrown 
around him and which experience has 
shown to be necessary. The fact that 
these statutes requiring prompt arraign- 
ment are on the books is evidence that 
persons accused of crime were unjustly 
confined, that officers were abusing their 
power. 
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When the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania says he can cite 38 000 cases, where 
there was no abuse of power by prose- 
cuting officials, I call his attention to the 
Wickersham report, which sets forth in 
detail the facts showing that prosecuting 
Officials do take unlawful advantage of 
their official position and their authority. 


This bill provides that the failure to 
observe the requirement of law as to the 
time within which the accused should 
be brought before a magistrate should 
not make a confession inadmissible. 
How long will it be before the committee 
brings in a bill saying that the failure to 
observe proper treatment of the prisoner 
does not bar & confession? That the ofi- 
cers May use a little force to obtain a 
confession? A lack of ability or perse- 
verance on the part of an offieial is no 
excuse for denying a constitutional right 
which was guaranteed an accused be- 
cause it was found necessary for the 
protection of the innocent. The Su- 
preme Court put on record the case 
where the officer had a Chinaman in and 
used all sorts of cruelty to make him con- 
fess, and he finally did confess to a crime 
of which he was not guilty. The Su- 
preme Court said, “You cannot do that 
here in America.” 

This bill is not the proper solution of 
the wrong result which has followed the 
Supreme Court decision. The proper so- 
lution is the repeal of the law, the non- 
observance of which brought about that 

ecision or the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from ‘Tennessee as 
amended by the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. Gwynne] which 
leaves it to the trial judge or jury to de- 
termine whether the prisoner has been 
detained an unreasonable length of time. 
Remember, if that is written into the 
law, the court, the judges, determine 
whether the confession was obtained 
properly or improperly. Can we not 
trust the judges? 

Now something about confessions, Let 
me read you from yesterday’s issue of a 
newspaper from Detroit. I read: 

Joyce Raulston was killed the night of last 
March 27 on a city dump on West Warren 
near Telegraph. She had left her home at 
12204 Monica on the preceding Friday morn- 
ing, March 24, apparently to go to the Dur- 
fee Intermediate School where she was a stu- 
dent. But the following morning her school- 
books were found on the front porch of her 
home. 

Subsequent investigation revealed that the 
girl, exceptionally mature for her age, had 
spent the ensuing week end in a tourist 
camp hardly a half block from where she 
was slain. Her companion, police said, was 
Edward Golema, a IV-F war worker. 

The early investigation centered on this 
camp and particularly on an attendant, Rich- 
ard Vincent, 23, who admitted renting a cabin 
to Joyce and Golema. On April 4 Vincent 
confessed that he killed the girl but later 
repudiated this confession, claiming it had 
been made under duress. 

He was brought to trial, however, and his 
trial was in progress when on June 27 Mrs, 
Zella Gross, of 734 Junction, found Joyce's 
purse in a suitcase owned by one of her 
roomers, Robert Turner. 


. Then Vincent, whose confession was 
false, whose confession had been ob- 
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tained by duress, was released. Turner 
was put on trial. 
Again I read: 


MURDE2ER COLLAPSES AT VERDICT 

Robert William Turner, 19, was found guilty 
of first-degree murder Monday night by a 
jury in Judge Vincent M. Brennan's court. 
He was convicted of the slaying on March 27 
of Joyce Raulston, 14. 


But the murderer was William Turner, 
not Richard Vincent, who, under police 
urging and coercion had made a false 
confession. There they had the confes- 
sion, but it was not true, yet Vincent was 
on his way to a mandatory life sentence 
in the State prison when they found the 
girl’s purse in the suitcase of the guilty 
man. 

I think the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Tennessee as amended 
by the amendment of the gentleman 
from Iowa should be adopted. It gives 
the court the cpportunity and imposes 
upon the court the duty of saying wheth- 
er under all the circumstances the con- 
fession, offered as evidence, was properly 
obtained. We should either adopt that 
amendment or defeat the bill and then 
amend the District- statutes: and fix a 
definite time, 24 hours, 48 hours, 3 days, 
or 5 days, but some period, circumstances 
permitting, within which the accused 
must be brought before a magistrate. Do 
not give an invitation to the investigat- 
ing enforcing officers to lock a man in 
solitary confinement until they get from 
him a confession which, true or false, 
can be used to convict him. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to the pro forma 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not think we ought 
to rush into this amendment here, which 
many of our abler Members consider 
reprehensible. We ought to consider that 
we are here in the law-making business. 
We do not have to take some rule that 
some judge wiggled around to get so 
that it would effect some result that he 
wants. In this case he wants to stop 
arraignments, and he. cannot fizure out 
any other penalty within his grasp, so 
Frankfurter says, “You cannot bring in 
a confession unless you arraign the man 
in time.” 

This is a lawmaking body. We are in 
the lawmeking business, and this is no 
place to bring in an amendment like this, 
which, as you know, says that a good, 
legal, true confessicn can be thrown out 
of court, unless a man has his trial in 
time. The law covering crime and the 
punishment therefor must not be de- 
stroyed beeause of the reprehensible ac- 
tion of some public officer or of some 
State district attorney. You should not 
punish the people of the United States 
and destroy their law and order because 
some little officer, way down in some dis- 
trict, did not bring a man to trial in 
time. 

Mr. GWYNNE. Mr. Chairman, will 

the gentlewoman yield? 

| Miss SUMNER of Illinois. I yield. 

| Mr. GWYNNE, That is the very pur- 
pose of the amendment I offered, The 
purpose of it is to bring the man to trial 
_in time, 
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Miss SUMNER of Illinois. No; your 
amendment, as all of us back here un- 
derstand it, puts a relation between con- 
fessions and arraignments. If you want 
to stop police officers from delaying 
trials, you should bring in a bill here, 
imposing a penalty on officers, or in some 
similar way penalize them for delaying 
the trial of the defendant. 

Mr. GWYNNE. I am sure that is not 
what my amendment means. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Then I 
have thoroughly misunderstood it and 
many of us here have misunderstocd 
what your amendment does. 

Mr. GWYNNE. This is what my 
amendment means: If an arraignment 
is within a reasonable time, then that 
ends it and the confession is admissible. 
But if the arraignment was within an 
unreasonable time, then that is cnly 
prima facie evidence that the confes- 
sion is bad. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Yes. 

Mr. GWYNNE. And that can be offset 
by telling the truth, if the truth will 
make the confession admissible. What 
is wrong about that? 


Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Then it. 


is a difference of degree. You throw 
the burden on the defendant. You make 
it prima facie evidence that the con- 
fession is no gcod. 

Mr.GWYNNE. That the confession is 
bad: that is right. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. That shifts the bur- 
den of proof. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. It shifts the 
burden of proof. 

Mr. GWYNNE. The burden is on the 
Government to show the confession is 
good. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. But it is 
not with your amendment. 

Mr. GWYNNE. Yes it is. 

M`ss SUMNER of Illinois. Then why 
bring in your amendment? $ 

Mr. GWYNNE. Because it spots hi 
so much, so to speak. It gives the de- 
fendant that much of a break. It gives 
him a certain amount of evidence. But 
the burden is always on the Government 
to prove the confession was voluntary. I 
offered my amendment so that the Ke- 
fauver amendment would go further than 
it does, so that it would go nearer the 
Hobbs bill. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. You say in 
the case where the arraignment was 
within an unreasonable time that that is 
prima facie evidence of a bad confes- 
sion? 

Mr. GWYNNE. That is prima facie 
evidence. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois: Even in 
the case where it wouid be true; is that 
not right? 

Mr. GWYNNE. That is correct. All 
the Government needs to do then is to 
bring in the evidence that no force and 
no promises were made and then the 
prima facie case would then be overcome. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. I think 
when you sit in a place like this, and since 
we are hearing two stories, I will say 
this: One of my brothers was shot by a 
man who had murdered another man. 
Another of my brothers was kidnaped. 
And I have sat beside a State’s attorney, 
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trying to get convictions so that they 
would not harm other people. I think it 
is wrong to throw unnecessary shackles 
around the ofiicers by this law. I agree 
thoroughly with the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, Judge GraHam, and I will 
not just stand by silent. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. I yield. 

Mr. MICHENER. As I sce this matter, 
the amendment of the gentleman from 
Iowa does not mean a thing. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. It destroys 
the law. : ; 

Mr. MICHENER. I am saying in my 
judgment it does not mean a thing be- 
cause in the final analysis the jury must 
say whether ‘his is a voluntary confes- 
sion. The only thing it attempts to do is 
to shift the burden of proof in the first 
instance from the defendant to the prose- 
cuting attorney. That is all it possibly 
can do. It does not affect the thing one 
scintilla, so far as the facts are con- 
cerned. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. I hesitate to 


, detain, the House at this very late hour 


and to take issue with the eminent law- 
yers of the membership of the Judiciary 
Committee. I think the whole principle 
of the bill before the House is contrary to 
the Constitution and the principles of our 
Government. In the first place on the 
face of the bill itself ‘t proposes to sanc- 
tion a violation of law, for it reads: 


That the failure to observe the require- 
ments of law— 


That is, a failure to observe the re- 
quirements of the law by a peace officer 
is surely a violation of the law. The 
issue in this legislation seems to be 
whether a man shall have the safeguards 
of liberty guaranteed by the Constitution 
about him, or whether those safeguards > 
shall be denied: The question is, Shall a 
man charged with a crime have the right 
to be brought immediately before a judge 
for arraignment, or shall the law be 
changed to permit the police to hold a 
man indefinitely under the pretext of 
reasonable time? Let me tell you some- 
thing. Down in Mexico an American 
railroad engineer running an engine may 
happen to run over a drunken Mexican; 
that engineer can be charged for murder 
and put in prison incommunicado, and 
the judge can take a reasonable time to 
bring the man to trial; at the judge’s 
aiscretion, a reasonable time may run 
for as long as 6months or a year. While 
the gentleman here has been talking 
about crime he does not seem to be fa- 
miliar with what has happened in Harlan 
County, W. Va., or over in Herrin in the 
coal-mining districts of Illinois, when 
the machinery of the law was in the 
hands of the oppressors, 

Washington said, “Guard well the Con- 
stitution.” We must continue to safe- 
guard the liberty of our citizens, safe- 
guards which go back to the Magna 
Carta and the Bill of Rights guaranteed 
to us by the Constitution. This whole 
thing is contrary to the Bill of Rights. 
When a man is arrested for an offense 
no police officer should be given the right 
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to say what a reasonable time for his 
arraignment is. If you want to violate 
the Constitution and repeal the Bill of 
Rights, this is a good way to do it. I 
am opposed to the bill and to the amend- 
ments. Surely we have the responsibil- 
ity to uphold the Constitution and pro- 
tect the liberty and freedom of our 
citizens. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the pro forma amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. Yes. 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate upon 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr, Chairman, I think 
we have an eminent and an able Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. In fact, I think 
so much of them that I think they ought 
to study this bill a little longer and that 
the bill should be recommitted. The 
innocent can be convicted in this coun- 
try, and sometimes they are convicted. 
This bill cannot become law this session. 
The Senate has not passed upon it. 
This very committee is divided upon it, 
and I don’t think it ought to pass the 
House. Unless the Kefauver amend- 
ment is adopted as amended, I shall vote 
to recommit the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the Kefauver amendment as amended 
by the Gwynne amendment. 

The amendment as amended was 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN, Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Acccordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. WricHt, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, reported that that Committee 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 3690) to safeguard the admission 
of evidence in certain cases, pursuant to 
House Resolution 662, he reported the 
bill back to the House with an amend- 
ment adopted in the Committee of the 
Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include 
therein a speech on treaty ratification 
delivered by the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. KEFAUVER] over the Colum- 


bia Broadcasting System on December 12, 
1944. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Hampshire? 

. There was no objection. 

(Mr. WHITE asked and was given per- 
mission to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 


COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND 
FOREIGN COMMERCE 


Mr. CHAPMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
may have until midnight tonight to file 
a report on the bill (S. 1159) creating 
the City of Clinton Bridge Commission 
and authorizing said commission and its 
successors to acquire by purchase or con- 
demnation and to construct, maintain, 
and operate a bridge or bridges across 
the Mississippi River at or near Clinton, 
Iowa, and at or near Fulton, Ill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that in revising and 
extending the remarks I made on a bill 
today I may include a newspaper article. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Under the previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
Poons [Mr. Day] is recognized for 1 

our. 


WE FACE A GREAT DECISION 


Mr. DAY. Mr. Speaker, I present to 
you today a state of facts which chal- 
lenges the very foundation of representa- 
tive government, In the United States 
we hold what are known as free elections 
to choose every 2 years the 435 Members 
of this House. The integrity and the 
worth of the Congress of the United 
States depend upon the purity of this 
freedom of choice. 

We are all familiar with legitimate 
criticism and readily recognize that as 
Members of Congress we are rightfully 
subject to fair and honest attacks upon 
our records. We are also familiar with 
the decisions of our courts, that so far 
as libel is actionable as it affects a Mem- 
ber of Congress, there can be no recovery 
if the plaintiff Member of Congress be 
not charged with a crime or gross im- 
morality. This lays us wide open to a 
vast amount of political attack. If the 
state of facts which I am about to reveal 
were limited to this species of political 
attack, I would not be here today ad- 
dressing you. 

I have refrained from rising on a point 
of personal priyjlege in spite of all the 
vicious and malevolent attacks that have 
been made upon me from coast to coast, 
extending for a period of over 3 years. 
It is only because I am convinced that 
there is a thoroughly organized and 
powerfully financed group of character 
assassins in the United States, deter- 
mined to destroy the confidence of the 


people in patriotic Americans who have 
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opposed them, that I take your time to- 
day. This group knows no party lines 
and has no regard for the Congress of 
the United States and the Constitution 
under which it was established. 

This group is sometimes characterized 
as “Communist,” but it is more than that. 
A man need not be a Communist to be- 
come a member of this group. Thisisa 
band of character assassins and I some- 
times feel that we give them an undue 
advantage when we refer to them as 
Communists. The American people are 
not ready to believe that there are a 
great many in the United States who be- 
lieve in the doctrines of Lenin. The 
Moscow variety of communism is too 
pagan and oriental to ever take deep root 
in American soil. I think it was a mis- 
take in the last campaign to speak of 
Sidney Hillman as a foreign-born Com- 
munist and certainly it was equally a 
mistake to charge that Earl Browder is 
a foreign-born Communist, when as a 
matter of fact he was born in Kansas. 

At the outset I want to make it per- 
fectly clear that I am a true friend of all 
good Americans no matter what may be 
their origin. I have voted to sustain my 
opposition to discrimination against any 
man or woman because of their race, 
creed, color, or national origin. I am 
not and never have been anti-Semitic. 
As a firm believer in our Bill of Rights, I 
accord to all the full protection that is 


- guaranteed by our Bill of Rights. Free- 


dom of religion, freedom of speech, free- 
dom cf the press, freedom of petition, 
and freedom of assembly are forever 
guaranteed by our written Constitution 
and safeguarded from defilement or 
abuse by any branch of our Government, 
whether it be legislative, executive, or 
judicial. These great enduring cove- 
nants are engraved upon tablets of stone 
far beyond the reach of anyone no mat- 
ter how powerful he may be. 

The vicious group in our midst to 
which I have referred will stop at noth- 
ing to gain its ends. Fortified by the 
tremendous power of the Government 
itself, they use the radio and the printed 
word with millions upon millions of 
pamphlets to create in the minds of the 
people the impression which they want 
to sell. They have borrowed from the 
despised Hitler the very technique which 
he advocates. Hitler stated that a lie 
should be a big lie, not a little one, and 
if this lie be repeated often enough, more 
and more people will begin to believe it. 
Under the guise of aiding the war ef- 
fort, the brain power of hundreds of able 
writers have been gathered together 
with Government sanction to carry on 
a vicious and malevolent attack on Mem- 
bers of Congress designated for the 
purge. A common scheme runs through 
all these attacks, The method utilized 
is to seize upon some act or statement of 
a Member of Congress, innocent standing 
by itself, and then by association and the 
utilization of half-truths, to create an 
atmosphere of suspicion preparatory to 
the labeling of the accused Member of 
Congress as a Nazi or Fascist or even as 
a traitor to his country. 
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Character assassination cannot be suc- 
cessful without the cultivation of class 
hatred and class antagonism. The man 
attacked would be inconsequential if he 
could not be connected with someone or 
something that was already an object of 
hatred. All good Americans hate Hitler. 
This group knows that if their object of 
attack can be associated in the public 
mind with Hitler then their job is half 
done and thereafter their object of at- 
tack will share a part of the hatred which 
we all have for Hitler. With this definite 
objective in mind, the clever brains of 
this group search out and try to find 
some act or statement of the Member of 
Congress which can be distorted to the 
point where they can say that the object 
of their attack is a stooge for Hitler. 

This method of approach was rendered 
quite simple because of the known oppo- 
sition of many Members of Congress to 
the involvement of the United States in 
the present World War. Quite naturally, 
Hitler, for reasons of his own, was also 
cpposed to the entrance of the United 
States into the present war. Thus this 
group immediately made an alinement, 
joining these patriotic Members of Con- 
gress and Hitler. They claimed that such 
Members of Congress and Hitler were 
fighting for the same ends and that they 
were pals and associates. Prior to Pearl 
Harbor, 80 percent of the American peo- 
ple were opposed to our entrance into 
the present World War and, quite nat- 
urally, when meetings of America First 
were held to protest against our involve- 
ment in war, many persons of all descrip- 
tions attended these meetings. 

It is also quite natural that various 
publications and writers, who may have 
been actually friendly to Hitler as op- 
posed to Britain, would speak in praise 
of the patriotic speakers appearing on 
the platforms over the country to protest 
against our entrance into the present 
war. But can anyone honestly say that 

there was any association or confedera- 
tion between the speaker on the platform 
and those in his audience who might have 
a different reason for approving the ob- 
ject of the meeting? Can it be possible 
that we have reached the point where a 
Member of Congress must engage a de- 
tective bureau to weed out of his audience 
all those who cannot qualify as 100-per- 
cent Americans? Can it be possible that 
we have reached the point where a Mem- 
ber of Congress is himself rightfully 
charged with being a subversive if some 
subversive element in our complex society 
shall take it upon itself to speak or write 
approvingly of the utterances of the 
Member of Congress who is honestly do- 
ing his best to keep his pledge to his 
constituents and honestly trying to keep 
his Nation out of war when he feels, and 
has the right to feel, that it is for the 
best interests of his Nation to keep out 
of foreign wars? No honest Americans 
can differ on these points and they do 
not differ. There are legitimate differ- 
ences of opinion among right thinking 
people and these ‘differences create issues 
which can be justly settled in an election. 

The point I am making is simply this: 

Free elections are destroyed when the 
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minds of the voters are poisoned with 
vicious attacks of character assassins that 
place the Member of Congress at such 
a great disadvantage that he cannot suc- 
cessfully defend himself because he does 
not possess the opportunity of meeting 
the attacks. Congress wrote into the law 
governing radio broadcasting the provi- 
sion that equal time must be afforded 
to the candidates of both political parties, 
thus recognizing the fairness and justice 
of the principle for which I am contend- 
ing. But, what can we say of a campaign 
where independent groups of character 
assassins are organized, having no afilia- 
tion, at least openly, with an established 
political party, and this independent 
group purchases radio time running into 
thousands of dollars and fills the air 
waves from morning to night with abusive 
statements that reflect upon the integrity 
and even the patriotism of the Member 
of Congress under attack? 

In the campaign in Illinois, where I was 
running for reelection as Congressman- 
at-large from that great State, there 
was an organization known as Independ- 
ent Voters of Illinois, Inc., who spent 
thousands upon thousands of dollars for- 
vicious radio attacks and newspaper ad- 
vertising directed against me, and neither 
my opponent nor this group have filed 
one cent of these expenses with the Clerk 
of the House. They issued a pamphlet 
maliciously attributing to me statements 
which I have never made. On page 4, of 
a pamphlet issued by that organization 
on September 20, 1944, it is charged that 
the following is an excerpt from a speech 
which I delivered on September 4, 1941, 
at Detroit, Mich. This so-called excerpt 
is absolutely untrue and cannot be found 
in the speech which I actually delivered 
and which was placed by me in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp on September 8, 1941, 
appearing in the Appendix, volume 87, 
part 13, page A4175, Seventy-seventh 
Congress, first session. So that you can 
appreciate how malicious this so-called 
excerpt actually is, I quote the following 
words from the pamphlet issued by the 
Independent Voters of Illinois, Inc., on 
September 20, 1944: 

Have we the simon- pure progeny of the 
founding fathers in sufficient numbers to 
support these two documents (the Declara- 
tion of Independence and the Constitution) 
with their blood if need be, assuring the 
permanence of the system of government 
which British Jews would destroy? The evi- 
dence of America is that we have. 


Bearing in mind that this pamphlet 
was widely circulated in my district, 
which is the State of Illinois, I leave it 
for you to determine the unjust nature 
of this attack. The words which I have 
just quoted clearly imply that I have been 
guilty of inciting armed rebellion and 
that I am guilty of gross religious preju- 
dices. Ihave never made a speech in my 
life where I ever mentioned the word 
“Jew” and I have never in the remotest 
degree ever even insinuated that British 
Jews were seeking to destroy our system 
of government. This is a damnable and 
foul lie and known to be such when ut- 
tered. 

This same pamphlet of the Independ- 
ent Voters of Illinois, Inc., also refers to 
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several maliciously false charges against 
me, including an alleged cablegram that 
I sent to Hitler. Throughout the State 
of Illinois, these character assassins as- 
serted that I congratulated Hitler on his 
accession to power, leaving the impres- 
sion and I favored Hitler’s methods and 
was a Nazi sympathizer. This is a foul 
example of the poisonous method which 
I have above outlined. The truth of the 
matter is that I was the president of a 
patriotic society organized not for profit 
in Illinois, in May, 1930, and known as the 
Lincoln Jefferson Liberty League; that 
two of the three incorporators thereof 
were fine Americans of the Jewish faith; 
that the organization was organized to 
fight communism and intolerance and 
that the cablegram to which reference 
was made was one of similar messages 
sent to various foreign nations, protest- 
ing against the recognition of the Soviet 
Union, Two days after the sending of 
these messages on April 8, 1933, there 
appeared in a Chicago newspaper an 
article reading as follows: 

STEPHEN A. DAY FIGHTS MOVE FOR SOVIET UNION 

In a letter yesterday sent to Secretary of 
State Cordell Hull, Attorney STEPHEN A. Day, 
son of a former Secretary of State, urged 
continuation of the policy of nonrecognition 
of Soviet Russia. Mr. Day signed the letter 
as president of the Lincoln Jefferson Liberty 
League, a patriotic organization. 

Word has eome to the league that the 
Government is contemplating a trade treaty 
with the Soviets, the lawyer wrote. He then 
quoted from a report submitted to the Sen- 
ate in 1924 by Charles Evans Hughes, now 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, who had 
investigated the activities of the Communist 
Party in this country. Mr. Hughes found 
“the existence of a disciplined party equipped 
with a program aiming at the overthrow of 
the institutions of this country by force and 
violence,” 

Mr. Day next called attention to the in- 
vestigation of a congressional commitee, 
headed by Hamitton FisH, of New York, 
which “upheld” the position of Mr. Hughes. 
“Events subsequent to this report,” wrote 
Mr. Day, “have only served to emphasize the 
correctness of the findings and recommenda- 
tions.” 


I come now to the real reasons why I 
have been an object of attack by the 
President and his entire battery of new 
dealers, character assassins, and Com- 
munists. For many years I have been 
an outspoken foe of communism and 
have never been one of those who con- 
sider the cruel dictatorship of Josef 
Stalin a democracy. I have been a stu- 
dent of communism since the time of 
Kerensky and have carefully analyzed 
the progress of communism from No- 
vember 7, 1917, until the present time. 

In March, 1917, Czar Nicholas II re- 
nounced the throne in favor of his 
brother, the Grand Duke Michael, The 
latter issued a statement declaring that 
he would accept the crown only if this 
were the will of the Russian people ex- 
pressed through the medium of a freely 
elected all-Russian constitutional as- 
sembly. This cleared the way for a most 
advanced democratic republic which ac- 
tually was proclaimed in the summer of 
1917, by the provisional government, 
This move furnished the opportunity for 
Lenin and Trotzky to organize an in- 
tensive, vicious propaganda throughout 
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the country and in the active army, call- 
ing the soldiers to disobey their officers, 
and to desert the front in order to con- 
quer the land from the landlords and 
the factories from their owners. The 
treacherous ones deserted the front and 
about 100,000 of them gathered in Petro- 
grad and probably as many in Moscow. 
Of these deserters, as well as of the ideal- 
istic but deceived young workingmen, 
the Bolsheviks organized their original 
Red Guard and with its help succeeded 
in overthrowing, in October, 1917, the in- 
active democratic provisional govern- 
ment headed by Kerensky. Meanwhile, 
the elections were completed and the 
members of the constitutional assembly 
arrived in Petrograd to begin the ses- 
sions. The assembly was overwhelmingly 
liberal and radical, but the majority be- 
longed to the party of the socialist revo- 
lutionaries which had more support from 
the peasants, while the Bolsheviks were 
supported mainly by the extreme radical 
labor groups and were in the minority. 
The sessions of the constitutional as- 
sembly were started and continued a 
few days until the Bolsheviks ordered 
their Red Guard to disperse the consti- 
tutional assembly. 

It was the dispersal of the constitu- 
tional assembly which destroyed the 
chances of democracy in Russia, and sent 
the unfortunate nation on the road to 
oppression, violence, terror, and immense 
suffering. We are familiar with the hor- 
rible cruelty that followed, and running 
through it all was the scheme that one- 
tenth of the people should be given all 
rights, liberty, and unbounded power 
over the remaining nine-tenths. This 
_ hine-tenths was compelled to work and 

it was determined that the program of 
action should make use of slander, spy- 
ing, and the stifling of every genius in 
its infancy. These Bolsheviks had one 
aspiration—the murder of human per- 
sonality. There was an insatiable lust 
for power. There followed a wave of 
immorality that destroyed the family 
with widespread vice, sexual immodera- 
tion, self-will, and lawlessness. A deter- 
mined fight was made against religion 
and there existed a most intense hatred 
against the clergy and the fundamental 
principles of Christianity. To make the 
work successful there came a flood of 
mockery and a tremendous number of 
periodicals and books were printed at 
Government expense, In numerous so- 
cieties, subsidized by the Government, 
atheism was energetically introduced 
and spread among school children. Un- 
der the Communist dictatorship, mass 
murder and torture were the normal 
methods of administration introduced 
and applied -by the ruling class of Marx- 
ian Communists, who were neither poor 
nor illiterate, but were godless, immoral, 
and inhuman. If the United States 


should become an active partner of the- 


Soviet Union, we would be parties to all 
of these outrages against Christian civi- 
lization. 

Several years ago I made the predic- 
tion that the military success of the So- 
viet Union would result in the reoccupa- 
tion and sovietization of several small, 
mostly democratic countries, namely, 
Latvia, Estonia, Finland, Poland, and 
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Bessarabia; that cruel mass murders 
would follow these reoceupations and 
that thereafter the Soviet Union would 
move further into Europe, probably into 
the Balkans and Scandinavia, organiz- 
ing and utilizing the scum of the local 
populations to set up governments 
friendly to Stalin. 

Josef Stalin took an active part in the 
recent campaign and made it perfectly 
clear that he preferred the reelection of 
President Roosevelt and did not want 
Governor Dewey. Much of the New Deal 
propaganda was devoted to the selling of 
the proposition that only President 
Roosevelt could do business with Stalin. 
By a strange coincidence, the twenty- 
seventh anniversary of the “red” revolu- 
tion in Russia and our national election 
fell on November 7, 1944. Stalin took 
this occasion to indicate his strong pref- 
erence for President Roosevelt. In his 
speech at Boston on November 1, Gov- 
ernor Dewey had this to say of commu- 
nism and doubtless his words were not 
pleasing to Josef Stalin: 


Throughout the ages man’s greatest strug- 
gle is the struggle to be free—free to worship 
God; to have a family and family life; free to 
educate his children; to live in economic se- 
curity in his own home; to be able to have 
work of his own choosing; and to have a 
government which is a servant, not a master. 

Our Nation was founded by men and women 
who came here to achieve those things. They 
built their institutions in a deeply religious 
pattern and, by the Bill of Rights, they bound 
their Government to respect freedom of re- 
ligion and the dignity of the individual. Be- 
cause of what they did, we call America “the 
land of the free and the home of the brave,” 
but we cannot take our freedom for granted, 
nor can we afford to stop being brave. There 
always have been and always will be those 
who seek to destroy our freedoms. 

Nazi-ism and fascism are dying in the 
world. But the totalitarian idea is very much 
alive and we must not slip to its other form— 
communism. 

All of these concepts are enemies of free- 
dom and we must equally reject all of them. 
They would make the state supreme, give 
political power only to those who deny the 
supremacy of God and use that power to force 
all men to become cogs in a great material- 
istic machine. 

Under these systems, the individual cannot 
worship, vote, or think as he would, or con- 
duct his life as his own. Slavish obedience 
to the will of the state is the first great com- 
mand and the price of nonconformity is liqui- 
dation, either through violence or slow eco- 
nomie strangulation. 

Today that pagan philosophy is sweeping 
through much of the world. As we look 
abroad we see that in country after country 
its advocates are making a bid for power. 
We would be fools not to look for that same 
danger here. We have not far to look. Even 
Mr. Roosevelt has felt he must say that he 
does not welcome the support of any person 
or group committed to communism. 

This is as may be. The important facts are, 
first, that Mr. Roosevelt has so weakened and 
corrupted the Democratic Party that it is 
readily subject to capture and, second, that 
the forces of communism are, in fact, now 
engaged in capturing it. 

That danger can be surely met only by 
ending a situation which leaves vast power 
in tired hands. The Republican Party is not 
perfect. But one thing, at least, is sure: 
Neither the Communist group which Mr. 
Roosevelt professes to repudiate nor any 
other totalitarian group is making an effort 
to capture the Republican Party. They 
know how useless it would be. 
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To show how closely Governor Dewey 
was calling a spade a spade, let me quote 
in this connection from the speech of 
Winston Churchill delivered on Decem- 
ber 8, 1944, in the British Parliament: 


Certainly the British Government would 
be unworthy of confidence if His Majesty’s 
forces were being used by them to disarm the 
friends of democracy in Greece and other 
parts of Europe. 

The question, however, arises, and one may 
be permitted to dwell on it for a moment: 
Who are the friends of democracy, and also 
how is the word democracy to be interpreted? 

My idea of it is that the plain, humble, 
common man—just the ordinary man who 
keeps a wife and family; who goes off to fight 
for his country when itis in trouble, and goes 
to the poll at the appropriate time and 
puts his cross on the ballot paper showing 
the candidate he wishes to be elected to 
Parliament—that is the foundation of de- 
mocracy * . 

We stand upon the foundation of fair, 
free elections based on universal service and 
suffrage. That is what we consider the foun- 
dation of democracy. I feel quite different 
about a swindle democracy—a democracy 
which calls itself a democracy, because it 
is left wing. * * * The last thing that 
represents democracy is mob law that at- 
tempts to introduce a totalitarian regime and 
clamors to shoot everyone who is politically 
inconvenient as part of a purge of those who 
are very often said to be—but often have not 
been—collaborators with the Germans dur- 
ing the occupation. 

Do not let us rate democracy so low as if 
it were merely grabbing power and shooting 
those who do not agree with us. That is not 
democracy. That is the antithesis of democ- 
racy. * * * Democracy is not a harlot to 
be picked up in the street by a man with a 
tommygun. 


In the United States we have not yet 
reached the point of actual shooting. 
We use the smear as a substitute for 
bullets. If this sort of thing be not 
stopped as so eloquently expressed by 
Governor Dewey and Winston Churchill, 
the day is not far distant when democ- 
racy will have totally failed in the United 
States. 

I was marked by my political enemies 
soon after I came to Congress. Shortly 
atter I entered the House there was in- 
troduced on February 3, 1941, the Lend- 
Lease bill, H. R. 1776, reportedly to pro- 
mote the defense of the United States but 
which was in reality and has since been 
recognized by many as a bill to declare 
war. This violent departure from 
thoroughly established constitutional 
law was labeled by its proponents as a 
measure short of war. On the first day 
of the debate I took the floor to make 
the following comments: 

The Constitution has vested the Congress 
with specific powers to provide for the com- 
mon defense and general welfare by way of 
taxation, to declare war, to raise and support 
armies, to provide and maintain a navy, and 
to make rules for the government and regu- 
lation of the land and naval forces, If the 
additional powers be granted to the Presi- 
dent, the Congress would clearly be guilty 
of the abdication of these powers in favor 
of the President and to have delegated them 
to him. Both of tae steps are clearly un- 
constitutional. * * 

Is it not clear, yon that we must ap- 
proach the consideration of this bill as 
though it were an act to declare war? The 
people will hold each and every Member of 
Congress responsible for his vote in this 
critical time. How many are ready to vote 
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favorably on a declaration of war, knowing 
its consequences? * * * 

A fair reading of the provisions of H. R. 
1776 forces the conclusion to any open 
mind that the President realizes that in 
this bill he can carry the Nation no further 
into the international war without the sanc- 
tion of the Congress. He has already carried 
on his negotiations with foreign nations, he 
has been advised by our diplomatic repre- 
sentatives in foreign nations, and he has in 
his own mind determined what course this 
Nation should pursue. In fact, he has ex- 
hausted the exercise of his power over our 
external relations, no matter how plenary 
and exclusive they may be. To reach the 
ultimate goal of his desire, he must have 
now the grant of further power. 

Ordained by the Constitution to declare 
and wage war, the Congress at this hour is 
now acting within the sphere of those powers 
where the Congress is given powers which 
are plenary and exclusive. We must, then, 
exercise our own discretion and determine 
when and how this Nation will be plunged 
into the international conflict. In making 
this decision we act entirely independently 
of the President, and he has no more right 
to interfere with or influence our judgment 
within the sphere of our constitutional pow- 
ers than we have the right to interfere with 
the exercise of his judgment within the 
sphere of his constitutional powers. 

This clears the atmosphere, and let no one 
misapprehend the consequences of our ac- 
tion or underestimate the responsibility 
which each Member of the Congress owes 
to the American people, 


After that speech I was a marked man. 
The truth of the matter is, as future 
events have vindicated my estimate of the 
true situation, the adoption of H. R. 1776 
was the actual entrance of the United 
States into the international conflict of 
the present World War. 

I am satisfied that we would never have 
been involved in the present World War 
if President Roosevelt had met me half- 
way. I have long had a bone to pick with 
President Roosevelt concerning the mes- 
sage which he sent to the Congress on 
August 21, 1941, and still have, for he 
never answered the letter which I wrote 
him on August 22, 1941, the day after he 
delivered his message outlining the result 
of his conferences at sea with the British 
Prime Minister, Winston Churchill. This 
message presented to the Congress the 
historic document which has become 
known as the Atlantic Charter. 

In his message, after quoting the eight 
points of the Atlantic Charter, the Pres- 
ident stated in part, us follows: 

The Congress and the President having 
heretofore determined, through the Lend- 
Lease Act, on the national policy of American 
aid to the democracies which, east and west, 
are waging war against dictatorship, the mili- 
tary and naval conversations at these meet- 
ings made clear gains in furthering the ef- 
fectiveness of this aid. 

Furthermore, the Prime Minister and I are 
arranging for conferences with the Soviet 
Union to aid it in its defense against the at- 
tack made by the principal aggressor of the 
modern world—Germany. 


The eloguent statements of Winston 
Churchill quite recently made in the 
British Parliament questioning the ap- 
plication of the word “democracy” to 
totalitarian and Communist governments 
makes me now confident that if Presi- 
dent Roosevelt had answered my letter 
to him of August 22, 1941, in the spirit 
in which it was written this great Nation 
would never have become involved in the 
present World War. 
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In all sincerity and fired with an in- 
tense patriotic desire to keep our beloved 
Nation out of war, I sent the following 
communication to the President, which 
he did not answer, but instead ordered 
the squirt-gun battalion to increase the 
outpouring of their poisonous venom: 


Hon. FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT, 
President of the United States, 
Executive Mansion, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: Yesterday you sub- 
mitted to the Congress a message outlining 
the result of several important conferences 
at sea with the British Prime Minister, in- 
cluding the substance in terms of a joint 
declaration containing elght points which was 
signed by you and Winston S. Churchill. 

For the information of the Congress and 
the American people, may I ask you to an- 
swer the foilowing inquiries directly bear- 
ing upon the subject-matter of your mes- 
sage and said joint declaration: 

First. Calling your attention to section 4 
of the Lend-Lease Act, which specifically 
provides that all contracts or agreements 
made for the disposition of any defense ar- 
ticle or defense information pursuant to sec- 
tion 3, shall contain a clause by which the 
foreign government undertakes that it will 
not, without the consent of the President, 
transfer title to or possession of such defense 
article or defense information by gift, sale, or 
otherwise, or permit its use by anyone not an 
officer, employee, or agent of such foreign 
government, did you consent to the transfer 
by the British Government of any defense 
article or defense information to the Soviet 
Union? 

Second. Inasmuch as you state that the 
declaration of principles includes of neces- 
sity the world need for freedom of religion 
and freedom of information, do you not think 
that it will require a supplemental agree- 
ment by you and Winston S. Churchill so 
that the freedom of religion and freedom 
of information may actually be included in 
the declaration of principles? 

Third. Inasmuch as you state that the Con- 
gress and yourself have heretofore determined 
through the Lend-Lease Act that it is a na- 
tional policy to give American aid to the 
democracies which east and west are waging 
war against dictatorship, do you consider 
that the Soviet Union is a democracy and 
not a dictatorship? 

Fourth, When you speak in the sixth point 
of the declaration of principles of the final 
destruction of the Nazi tyranny, do you mean 
that the Nazi government can be overthrown 
on land without an American expeditionary 
force? 

Fifth. When you state that the Lend-Lease 
Act has established the national policy of 
American aid to the democracies which east 
and west are waging war against dictator- 
ships, what effect do you give to section 10 
of the Lend-Lease Act, which provides that 
nothing in the act shall be construed to 
change existing law relating to the use of the 
land and naval forces of the United States, 
except insofar as such use relates to the 
manufacture, procurement, and repair of de- 
fense articles, the communication of informa- 
tion and other noncombatant purposes 
enumerated in this act? 

Sixth. Inasmuch as you state that the 
British Prime Minister and yourself are ar- 
ranging for conferences with the Soviet Union 
to aid it in its defense against the attack 
made by the German Government, do you 
intend to enter into a declaration of princi- 
ples similar to the one you have signed with 
Winston S. Churchill, and if so, do you intend 
to submit such an agreement to the Senate 
of the United States? 

Seventh. When you stated in the eighth 
point of the declaration of principles that no 
future peace can be maintained if land, sea, 
or air armaments continue to be employed by 
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nations which threaten, or may threaten, ag- 
gression outside of their frontiers and that 
pending the establishment of a wider and 
permanent system of general security, the 
disarmament of such nations is essential, 
what part will the Government of the United 
States play in compelling such disarmament? 

Please be assured, Mr. President, that I am 
asking you these questions to protect the 
constitutional authority of the Congress of 
the United States which alone has the power 
to declare war and to obtain a clarification of 
the said declaration of principles so that we 
may have sincere national unity in the de- 
fense of our beloved Nation. 

We are great admirers of Abraham Lincoln 
and may I call your attention to the attitude 
of the Great Emancipator in the historical 
debates with Stephen A. Douglas when he 
questioned the Dred Scott decision as not 
foreclosing all discussion that such decision 
had forever settled the national policy of the 
United States. The Lend-Lease Act, in my 
opinion, was only permissive in character, 
and the specific reservations contained in the 
act itself prevented it from establishing a 
national policy. A joint agreement by the 
Government of the United States and the 
Soviet Union at this time will so divide our 
people in this crisis that it will destroy na- 
tional unity under your leadership as the 
Fresident of the United States and the Com- 
mander in Chief of cur Army and Navy. 

With great respect, 

Sincerely yours, 
STEPHEN A. Day. 


In connection with the so-called At- 
lantic Charter the President in his mes- 
sage of August 21, 1941, made this state- 
ment: 

The Congress and the President having 
heretofore determined, through the Lend- 
Lease Act on the national policy of American 
aid to the democracies which, east and west, 
are waging war against dictatorship, the mil- 
itary and naval conversations at these meet- 
ings made clear gains in furthering the ef- 
fectiveness of this aid. 


We must bear in mind that we were 
not at war with Germany at this time, 
It is also equally clear that the Soviet 
Union had never been regarded as a 
democracy and in the debate preceding 
the passage of the Lend-Lease Act there 
was no thought of aiding the Soviet 
Union, much less that any such aid was 
to be other than short of war. I recail 
vividly the words of Senator BARKLEY in 
the United States Senate on February 
17, 1941: 

We do not want war. We hate war. Most of 
us here have seen the ravages of war, and we 
have seen the devastation and the suffering 
which it has always entailed. We do not 
want these ravages and this suffering to come 
to our shores, We believe that this measure 
(the Lend-Lease Act) offers the surest 
method by which we can avoid participation 
actively in this war and at the same time 
help those nations which are heroically grap- 
pling with a universal enemy to preserve the 
doctrines of our fathers and the aspiration 
of our own hearts. 


The national policy declared by Sena- 
tor BARKLEY and the national policy de- 
clared by President Roosevelt are plainly 
not the same. Senator BarKLey speaks 
of avoiding active participation in the 
war. President Roosevelt in his message 
to the Congress states that— 

The military and naval conversations at 
these meetings made clear gains in further- 
ing the effectiveness of this aid. 


The President did not stop there. He 
states that the British Prime Minister 
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and himself “are arranging for con- 
ferences with the Soviet Union to aid in 
its defense.” 

Can anyone doubt what was in the 
President’s mind when he made these 
statements? Why did he not answer my 
letter and inform the Congress and the 
American people what he was doing? If 
we were merely the arsenal of democracy 
and furnishing the -tools and not the 
men, why did not the President take us 
into his confidence? 

It is perfectly plain that the President 
had decided to ignore the Congress. We 
must bear in mind that the Axis Powers 
consisted of Germany, Italy, and Japan. 
When the President made it known that 
he was aiding the Soviet Union, in con- 
junction with Britain, the war must pass 
to the Pacific and that it was only a ques- 
tion of time until we would be involved 
in a war with both Germany and Japan. 
It has been written in a recent book that 
following the conferences at sea in Au- 
gust, 1941, the President felt that he 
could baby Japan along for 3 or 4 
months. The result of such a course was 
the attack on Pearl Harbor on Decem- 
ber 7, 1941. It has recently been stated 
that Secretary of War Stimson and Sec- 
retary of the Navy Knox protested to the 
President against the ultimatum that 
was delivered to Japan on November 27, 
1941, because we were not prepared. I 
have no means of knowing that this is so. 
But I do know that if the President had 
answered my letter in the spirit in which 
it was written, the Congress would never 
have permitted the dastardly sneak at- 
tack on Pearl Harbor to occur. 

The smear artists have taken a great 
deal of satisfaction in charging that a 
great many Members of Congress were 
“dunderheads” because they did not 
know what was going on in the mind of 
the President. He did not take the Con- 
gress and the American people into his 
confidence, so we were working in the 
dark. With what fairness then can 
these smear artists refer to our speeches 
and utterances before Pearl Harbor to 
lay the foundation of the charge that 
we were ostriches? 

The old arguments—the ones we heard 
at the time of the passage of the Lend- 
Lease Act, became badly shop-worn and 
obviously threadbare. New arguments 
must be contrived. Senator BARKLEY, 
who had assured us on February 17, 1941, 
that the Lend-Lease Act was a measure 
to avoid participation in war, said: 

This measure does not surrender the right 
of Congress to declare war. It not only pre- 
serves that constitutional right, which can- 
not be abrogated, but it requires the Presi- 
dent to come to Congress for the appropria- 
tion necessary to administer it, and also the 
authority to make contracts for future execu- 
tion. This measure does not confer upon the 
President the right to convoy ships across the 
ocean. It does not confer upon him the right 
to send American troops to Europe. 


Thereafter, the Senator came to Phila- 
delphia and speaks of “a little coterie of 
American ostriches.” He has taken up- 
on himself the task of preparing the 
American people for a close alliance with 
1 Union, while he pauses to 
8 s 


Neither the United States nor Great Britain 
_thereby espouses the internal policies or the 
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political philosophy which since the World 
War has guided the Soviet Republic. 


In answer to Senator BARKLEY, I de- 
livered a radio address in which I stated: 

Exercising this type of sincerity and frank- 
ness, I state with confidence that when the 
permanent record of history is written of 
the period through which we are now passing, 
it will be stated that Hitler misjudged the 
strength of the Soviet armed forces, and the 
world underestimated the power of com- 
munism. It is now 11 weeks since Hitler 
invaded the land of the Soviets, and it will 
be many long months before he can expect 
anything approaching a victory. The siege 
of Leningrad resembles the siege of Madrid. 
With winter months approaching, his panzer 
units must be supplanted by heavy artillery 
to lay siege to what was once the mighty 
city of St. Petersburg. The front is 1,800 
miles in length and no part of this vast line 
dare be unprotected against a counterat- 
tack from the Soviet forces. This means 
that the whole stage of the war has been al- 
tered. The threat of an invasion by Hitler 
of our own soil or any part of the Western 
Hemisphere has vanished into thin air. 


What then could we expect? Hitler 
has been made to realize that he has a 
tremendous if not insurmountable task 
before him. He must now call upon his 
ally in the Pacific to cripple the United 
States of America, which through Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, is furnishing vast aid to 
the Soviet Union. If the United States 
can become involved in a terrible war in 
the Pacific, then the chances of victory 
for the Axis Powers grows brighter. 
Hitler pursues his attack against the 
Soviet forces up to the very gates of 
Moscow where cruel and unrelenting 
winter freezes his mechanized units still 
short of their goal. 

Can anyone doubt that we have been 
edged into war? Can anyone doubt that 
Hitler long before Pearl Harbor had 
passed the word to Japan to attack us? 

The Lend-Lease Act did not justify 
the President of the United States in his 
refusal to take the American people and 
the Congress into his confidence. You 
will note that I stated in my letter to the 
President under date of August 22, 1941, 
that the Lend-Lease Act was only per- 
missive in character and that its specific 
reservations prevented it from establish- 
ing a national policy. 

In my opinion, all of the future tragedy 
and suffering which will come to the 
world by the tremendous building of the 
power of the Soviet Union could have 
been avoided had the President taken 
the American people into his confidence. 
The words of Winston Churchill so re- 
cently uttered indicate the course of 
coming events. The dictatorship of the 
Soviet Union, with all of its class antag- 
onism and with all of its atheism, is on 
the march. Forces have been developed 
that perhaps cannot be controlled and 
none of this need have happened had the 
President taken the American people and 
the Congress into his confidence. In my 
opinion, Hitler would never have at- 
tacked the Soviet Union if he had not 
persuaded himself that we were not pre- 
pared to fight on two oceans. I opposed 
our entrance into the World War with 
all the power at my command but I am 
frank to say that had the President, in 
answer to my letter, called me to the 
White House and told me just what he 
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had been doing and intended to do, I 
would have been the first one to have 
advocated an aggressive program of such 
magnitude that Hitler would have been 
stopped in his tracks. 

At this hour, we find our boys bear- 
ing the brunt of the war on the west- 
ern front with a terrific struggle ahead 
for the complete defeat of Hitler. 
Britain and the Soviet Union are solidi- 
fying their gains for future exploitation. 
The Atlantic Charter is forgotten and 
the small nations are becoming the bat- 
tlegrounds of guerrilla warfare. It is not 
difficult to conjecture how our boys will 
feel when they return. The United 
States alone fights for a great ideal and 
the slaughter must not be in vain. Con- 
stantine Brown writing in the Sunday 
Star, Washington, summarized the pres- 
ent situation: 

Our major allies, it is obvious to all except 
those who want to blind themselves, have 
definite political reasons in this war. Hence, 
their desire and pressure to organize the 
peace of the world by zones of influence. The 
United States, having no such objectives in 
mind as far as Europe is concerned, alone has 
made the fighting itself—that is to say, the 
military defeat of Germany—its sole war ob- 
jective. The major objective, the establish- 
ment of a durable peace in Europe based on 
justice and high principles, has been lost in 
the shuffies which have come about since the 
Moscow and Teheran parleys. 

The latent conflict of interests between the 
U. S. S. R. and Great Britain in Iran, Greece, 
and Italy apparently has been so unexpected 
by the policy framers of this country that 
they have given up if not officially, at least 
in fact, the charter which guaranteed full 
sovereignty to all the oppressed nations. 


The recent clashes in Europe, and 
especially in Greece and Italy, convince 
us that the time has come for the United 
States to make a decision on the para- 
mount issue as to whether capitalism or 
communism is going to be dominant in 
the world of the future. Wendell Willkie 
gave us his endorsement of One World, 
but he assumed that there could be a 
friendly basis of cooperation and that 
there would be no clash between nations 
or peoples, It is now quite evident that 
Winston Churchill is determined to do his 
utmost to see that it will not be a Com- 
munist One World. Mr. Willkie was dis- 
appointed when Winston Churchill firmly 
announced that he did not intend to liq- 
uidate the British Empire. In his book 
One World, Mr. Willkie wrote: 

That was one of the reasons why I was so 
greatly distressed when Mr. Churchill subse- 
quently made his world-disturbing remark, 
“We mean to hold our own, I did not become 
His Majesty’s first Minister in order to pre- 


side over the liquidation of the British Em- 
pire.” 


The internal ferment and open violence 
attending the removal of the Nazi hold 
on the peoples of the small nations call 
for quick action and there is no time for 
idealistic plans. We are all forced to 
admit that our failure to demand the kind 
of a world we desired, before we got into 
the war up to our necks and gave away 
billions upon billions of dollars, render it 
impossible to obtain many of the idealis- 
tic objectives that have been cherished 
by so many internationally minded 
Americans. 
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It has become increasingly evident that 
the Soviet Union unaided lacks the power 
to deliver the knock-out blow to Germany 
on the eastern front. It is equally evi- 
dent that Britain unaided is unable to 
deliver the knock-out on the western 
front. It thus becomes necessary for the 
United States to bear the brunt of the 
terrific losses that must be sustained in 
defeating Hitler. Of course, the defeat of 
Japan is entirely our job, except as we 
may be aided by some portion of the 
British Navy. We must continue to help 
the Soviet Union and we all applaud the 
tremendous fight Stalin has made to de- 
fend his people against Hitler. But we 
have reached a new phase in this gigantic 
struggle which cannot be avoided. 

We entered the war as the arsenal of 
cemocracy furnishing the tools and vast 
supplies; the Pacific war was thrust 
upon us by the attack at Pear] Harbor; 
now we have the gigantic task of fur- 
nishing both the men and the supplies 
to win two wars. Does anyone know 
what the President intends to do about 
it? As near as I can discover the Presi- 
dent intends to have something to say 
about the shape of the world when the 
time comes for the granting of enormous 
foreign loans to rebuild the world. What 
kind of a world will we be financing? 
Are we complacent when we contemplate 
that it may be a Communist world? The 
air waves are filled with bitter criticism 
cf Winston Churchill. The program of 
General Smuts for a British-controlled 
grouping of nations in western Europe 
is already seriously threatened by the 
alliance just made between Stalin and 
De Gaulle. Do we expect Churchill to 
withdraw from Continental Europe and 
leave it to the Communists? We can 
readily see why President Roosevelt de- 
lays his conference with Stalin and 
Churchill—the President will be forced 
to decide between the two. What was 
the actual agreement at Teheran? 

All of these considerations bring us 
back to the paramount issue: What kind 
of a world are we fighting for? We still 
have the opportunity to do something 
about it before it is too late. It is becom- 
ing evident that if we decide in favor of 
Stalin, it will be a Communist world. 
Can it be possible that we are ready to 
embrace American imperialism? 

My opposition to our entrance into the 
present World War was based largely 
upon my vision of the situation in which 
we are now involved, and especially be- 
cause of the inevitable effect it would 
have in vastly increasing the power of 
the Soviet Union. 

On July 31, 1941, I delivered a national 
radio broadcast in wh‘ch I said in part 
as follows: 

Some may say that after Stalin, with our 
aid, has overthrown Hitler, Stalin will reform 
and proclaim, as has the President, the 
“four freedoms.” Have we any evidence of 
this? Does anyone believe that Stalin will 
turn Christian and bow on bended knee and 
ask forgiveness for the 2,000,000 men and 
women that he has murdered? 

Men and women of. America, this thing 
has gone far enough. We have been patient, 
but we are not fools. The last 9 years have 
been full of pain and suffering, but we are 
not ready to admit that all of our history, 


our great traditions, and our great institu- 
tions, shall be surrendered to the domina- 
tion of Stalin. I may be wrong, but I want 
to go on record now that I shall resist this 
sell-out of America to Britain and Soviet 
Russia just as strongly as I shall resist the 
successful overthrow of this country by Hit- 
ler or the Axis Powers, 


These words may be found in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
volume 87, part 13, page A3710, Seventy- 
seventh Congress, first session. 
That is why I wrote the letter to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt on August 22, 1941, which 
I have above discussed. He did not see 
fit to answer it and ignored the Congress 
and the American people. The respon- 
sibility is solely his, but there is small 
comfort in that conclusion. 
We can no longer delay a firm state- 
ment of America’s position. Our first 
interest is to guarantee and protect, in 
the spirit of the Monroe Doctrine, Amer- 
ican solidarity in the Western Hemi- 
sphere—and we must do that before it 
is too late. We must resolve that we 
do not favor a Communist world—and 
we must do that before it is too late. 
We are wasting time when we expect 
Stalin to accept a plan of collective se- 
curity requiring a surrender of soyer- 
eignty and no power of veto. Who ever 
heard of a dictator sharing his sover- 
eignty? It just is not done. If he did, 
he would no longer be a dictator. 
The robot bomb and the other me- 
chanically improved instruments of de- 
struction have indeed brought all na- 
tions within the range of sudden attack. 
But are we so impotent that we can no 
longer control our destiny? Poison gas 
has been outlawed by common accept- 
ance. Can there be genuine peace if we 
rely only on force and refrain from out- 
lawing the devilishly contrived automa- 
tons that mock man’s right to live? 
Machine-driven forces and cruel pagan 
mandates challenge our statesmanship. 
Too much internationalism weakens our 
loyalty and devotion to fundamental 
Americanism. us pause and deeply 
reflect before it is too late. Now we face 
the future and patriotic love of country 
calls for a strong American position, 
Let it never be said that we builded here 
a great Republic that could not live be- 
cause men were engulfed in selfish ambi- 
tion and gainful desire that lured them 
into strange and unknown paths, Let us 
salute the Stars and Stripes, fiying high 
in the free air of this glorious constitu- 
tional Republic, and join ranks for the 
preservation of liberty regulated by law, 
on this anniversary of the adoption cf our 
Bill of Rights, 153 years ago. 
Oft to every man and nation 
Comes the moment to decide, 

In the strife of Truth with falsehood, 
For the good or evil side, 

A great cause, God’s new Messiah, 
Shows to each the bloom or blight, 

So can choice be made by all men 
Twixt the darkness and the light. 


New occasions teach new duties, 
Time makes ancient creeds uncouth; 
They must upward still and onward 
Who would keep abreast of Truth, 
And serenely down the future 
See the thought of men incline 
To the side of perfect justice 
And to God's supreme design, 
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Though the cause of evil prosper, 
Yet ‘tis Truth alone is strong; 
Though her portion be the scaffold, 

And upon the throne be wrong, 
Yet that scaffold sways the future, 

And behind the dim unkown 
Standeth God within the shadow 

Keeping watch above His own. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. KLEIN, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that com- 
mittee had examined and found truly 
enrolled bills of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles, which were thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 


H. R. 1033. An act to suspend the effec- 
tiveness during the existing national emer- 
gency of the tariff duty on coconuts; 

H. R. 2644. An act to grant additional pow- 
ers to the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 4327. An act to regulate boxing con- 
tests and exhibitions in the District of Co- 
lumbia, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 4867. An act to extend the health reg- 
ulations of the District of Columbia to Gov- 
ernment restaurants within the District of 
Columbia; 

H. R. 5408. An act to amend the Muster- 
ing-out Payment Act of 1944, to provide a 
method for accomplishing certain muster- 
ing-out payments on behalf of mentally dis- 
abled veterans, and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 5543. An act extending the time for 
the release of appointment for the purposes 
of certain provisions of the Internal Reyenue 
Code, and for other purposes. : 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills of the Senate of 
the following titles: 


S.209. An act authorizing the conveyance 
of certain property to the State of North 
Dakota; 

S. 1571. An act to provide that the trans- 
mountain tunnel in connection with the 
Colorado-Big Thompson project shall be 
known as the Alva B. Adams tunnel”; 

S. 1580. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to dispose of certain lands 
heretofore acquired for the nonreservation 
Indian boarding school known as Sherman 
Institute, California; 

S. 1597. An act to amend section 1, act of 
June 29. 1940 (54 Stat. 703), for the acquisi- 
tion of Indian lands for the Grand Coulee 
Dam and Reservoir, and for other purposes; 

S. 1688. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of Agriculture to compromise, adjust, or can- 
cel certain indebtedness, and for other pur- 


poses; 

S. 1801. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Navy to convey to the Virginian Rail- 
way Co., a corporation, for railroad-yard-en- 
largement purposes, a parcel of land of the 
Camp Allen Reservation, at Norfolk, Va.; 

S. 1898. An act to amend section 99 of the 
Judicial Code, as amended, so as to change 
the term of the District Court for the Dis- 
trict of North Dakota at Minot, N. Dak.; 

S. 1979. An act to regulate in the District 
of Columbia the transfer of shares of stock 
in corporations and to make uniform the 
law with reference thereto; 

S. 2019. An act to establish the grade of 
Fleet Admiral of the United States Navy; to 
establish the grade of General of the Army, 
and for other purposes; 

S. 2105. An act to amend and supplement 
the Federal-Aid Road Act, approved July 11, 
1916, as amended and supplemented, to au- 
thorize appropriations for the post-war con- 
struction of highways and bridges, to elimi- 
nate hazards at railroad-grade crossings, to 
provide for the immediate preparation of 
plans, and for other purposes; and 

S. 2205. An act to authorize the dissolu- 
tion of the Women’s Christian Association of 
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the District of Columbia and the transfer of 
its assets. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. KLEIN, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that com- 
mittee did on this dey present to the 
President, for his approval, bills of the 
House of the following titles: 


H. R. 1033. An act to suspend the effective- 
ness during the existing national emergency 
of the tariff duty on coconuts; - 

H. R.2644. An act to grant additional pow- 
ers to the Commissioners of the District ot 
Columbia, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 4327, An act to regulate boxing con- 
tests and exhibitions in the District of Co- 
lumbia, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 4867. An act to extend the health 
regulations of the District of Columbia to 
Government restaurants within the District 
of Columbia; 

H. R. 5408, An act to amend the Mustering- 
Out Payment Act of 1944, to provide a 
method for accomplishing certain mustering- 
out payments on behalf of mentally dis- 
abled veterans, and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 5543. An act extending the time for 
the release of appointment for the purposes 
of certain provisions of the Internal Revenue 
Code, and for other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

Accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 38 min- 
utes p. m.) the House adjourned until 
tomorrow, Thursday, December 14, 1944, 
at 12 o’clock noon, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


2096. A letter from the Acting Chairman, 
Civil Aeronautics Board, transmitting a re- 
quest that the time limit provided for by 
Public Law No. 416 of the Seventy-eighth 
Congress be extended to December 30, 1944; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

2097. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a letter from the Chief of Engi- 
neers, United States Army, dated April 11, 
1944, submitting a report, together with ac- 
companying papers and illustrations, on a 
review of reports on Agate Bay Harbor, Minn., 
requested hy a resolution of the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors, House of Representa- 
tives, adopted on August 8, 1941 (H. Doc. 
No. 805); to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors and ordered to be printed with three 
illustrations. 

2098. A letter from the Deputy Director, 
Office of Contract Settlement, transmitting 
an estimate of personnel requirements for 
the quarter ending March 31, 1945; to the 
Committee on the Civil Service, 

2099. A letter from the Director, Office of 
Economic Stabilization, transmitting a copy 


of the quarterly estimate of personnel re- 


quirements for the Office of Economic Stabi- 
lization for the quarter ending March 31, 
1945; to the Committee on the Civil Service, 

2100. A letter from the Director, Office of 
Defense Transportation, transmitting a copy 
of the quarterly estimate of personnel re- 
quirements during the quarter ending March 
31, 1945; to the Committee on the Civil 
Service. 

2101. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a copy of the quarterly estimate 
of personnel requirements, setting forth the 
estimate of the number of employees required 
for the proper and efficient exercise of the 
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functions of the War Department, for the 
quarter ending March 31, 1945; to the Com- 
mittee on the Civil Service. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIO 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. JARMAN: Committee on Printing. 
House Resolution 676. Resolution author- 
izing the printing of additional copies of 
House Report No. 1855, current session, en- 
titled “Economic Problems of the Reconver- 
sion Period,” for the use of the Special Com- 
mittee on Post-war Economic Policy and 
Planning; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2058). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
House Joint Resolution 194. Joint resolu- 
tion designating November 19, the anniver- 
sary of Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address, as Dedi- 
cation Day; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2059). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. PETERSON of Florida: Committee on 
the Public Lands. S. 1819. An act to repeal 
the acts of August 15, 1935, and January 29, 
1940, relating to the establishment of the 
Patrick Henry National Monument and the 
acquisition of the estate of Patrick Henry, in 
Charlotte County, Va.; without amendment 
(Rept. No, 2060). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 

Mr. KEFAUVER: Committee cn the Judi- 
ciary. House Joint Resolution 320. Joint 
resolution proposing an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States relative to 
the making of treaties; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2061). Referred to the House 
Calendar, 

Mr. ELLIOTT: Joint Committee on the Dis- 
position of Executive Papers. House Report 
No. 2062, Report on the disposition of cer- 
tain papers of sundry executive departments. 
Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. ELLIOTT: Joint Committee on the Dis- 
position of Executive Papers. House Report 
No. 2063. Report on the disposition of cer- 
tain papers of sundry executive departments. 
Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. HOWELL: Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. S. 1159. An act creat- 
ing the City of Clinton Bridge Commission 
and authorizing said commission and its suc- 
cessors to acquire by purchase or condemna- 
tion and to construct, maintain, and operate 
a bridge or bridges across the Mississippi 
River at or near Clinton, Iowa, and at or near 
Fulton, Ill; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2064). Referred to the House Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mrs. BOLTON: 

H. R. 5618. A bill to provide additional pay 
for enlisted men of the Army assigned to the 
Medical Corps who are awarded the Medical 
Corps valor badge; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CANNON of Missouri: 

H. R. 5619. A bill-to amend section 8 of the 
act entitled “An act to amend the act en- 
titled ‘An act to provide that the United 
States shall aid the States in the construction 
of rural post roads, and for other purposes, 
approved July 11, 1916, as amended and 
supplemented, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved July 13, 1943; to the Committee on 
Roads, 

By Mr. DIRKSEN: 

H. Con. Res. 104. Concurrent resolution ex- 

pressing the thanks of Congress for the con- 
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tribution to the victory effort being made 
by the Nation’s children; to the Committee 
on the Library. 
By Mr O'TOOLE: 
H. Res. 677. Resolution to investigate the 
meat situation in the city of New York; to 
the Committee on Rules, 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, me- 
morials were presented and referred as 
follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorials of the 
Legislature of the Dominican Republic re- 
affirming the solidarity of the Dominican Re- 
public with the United States of America; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama: 

H. R. 5620. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Clara M. Fortner; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. HERTER: 

H. R. 5621. A bill for the relief of Oscar 5. 

Reed; to the Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


6245. By Mr. BARRETT: Petition of Edna 
Bondurant and 24 other citizens of Torring- 
ton, Fort Laramie, and Yoder, Wyo., urging 
support of the Bryson dry enabling amend- 
ment, House Joint Resolution 143; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

6246. By Mr. GWYNNE: Petition signed 
by 66 residents of Marshall County, Iowa, 
urging the enactment of House bill 2082 to 
prohibit the manufacture, sale, or transporta- 
tion of alcoholic liquors in the United States 
for the duration of the war; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

6247. By Mr. ROLPH: Resolution of Cait- 
fornia Society, Sons of the American Rev- 
olution, dated November 13, 1944, endorsing 
House bill 5081; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

6248 By the SPEAKER: Petition of vari- 
ous employees of Grand Central Annex post 
office, New York, N. Y., petitioning considera- 
tion of their resolution with reference to 
urging immediate passage of House bill 4715; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 


SENATE 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 14, 1944 


(Legislative day of Tuesday, November 
21, 1944) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father God, in bewilderment and 
deep need we come, bitterly conscious 
that what the world prepares to cele- 
brate with merriment and light is so 
largely as yet a memory and a hope. We 
confess that this birthday of the Child 


finds more children orphaned and home- 
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less than ever since the Christ Child was 
born; that this oratorio of songs finds 
more sobs than in all the long years since 
the angels’ chorus; that this festival of 
the home finds more homes broken and 
in blackened ruins than ever since the 
rude inn became the dwelling place of 
the Divine. Our hearts cry, “O Lord, 
how long, how long!” And yet we thank 
Thee for the faith which glorifies all 
children and songs and homes, and 
which, batiling with a sword bathed in 
heaven, refuses to cry peace, peace, when 
there is no peace. 

With desires no words can utter, we 
pray as we bow at a manger, for our val- 
iant sons scattered over all the earth, 
for our Nation’s leaders that they may 
contribute worthily to mankind’s abiding 
peace; and that out of today’s agony 
there may emerge as gold refined by fire 
an ordered society of nations that shall 
give substance and hope to Bethlehem's 
starry dream. In the dear Redeemer's 
name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. HILL, and by unani- 
mous consent, the reading of the Jour- 
nal of the proceedings of the calendar 
day Wednesday, December 13, 1944, was 
dispensed with, and the Journal was 
approved. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILLS 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were com- 
municated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, 
one of his secretaries, and he announced 
that on December 13, 1944; the Presi- 
dent Lad approved and signed the fol- 
lowing acts: 


S. 218. An act to authorize relief of dis- 
bursing officers of the Army on account of 
loss or deficiency of Government funds, 
vouchers, records, or papers in their charge; 

S. 267. An act relating to marriage and 
divorce among members of the Klamath and 
Modoc Tribes and Yahooskin Band of Snake 
Indians; 

S. 556. An act for the relief of Pedro Jose 
Arrecoechea; 

S.616. An act for the relief of Mrs. Mary 
Vullo; 

8. 1274. An act for the relief of Vodie Jack- 
son; 

S. 1402. An act for the relief of Solomon 
and Marie Tr eriault; 

S. 1557. An act for the relief of Joel A. 
Hart; 

S. 1590. An act for the relief of the State 
of Tennessee; A 

S. 1645. An act relating to the adminis- 
tration of the Glacier National Park fish 
hatchery, at Creston, Mont., and for other 
purposes; 

S. 1710. An act to authorize the sale and 
conveyance of certain property of the estate 
of Jackson Barnett, deceased Creek Indian; 

S. 1732. An act for the relief of Arthur M. 
Sellers; 

S8. 1756. An act for the relief of William 
Luther Thaxton, Jr., and William Luther 
Thaxton, Sr.; 

8.1853. An act for the relief of Dr. Frank 
K. Boland, Sr.; 


S. 1869. An act for the relief of Mrs. Mamie ` 


Dutch Vaughn; 3 
S. 1877. An act to transfer Georgetown 
County, S. C., from the Florence division 


sz. 
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to the Charleston division of the eastern 
judicial district of South Carolina; 

S. 1897. An act for the relief of Mrs. So- 
phia Tannenbaum; 

S. 1942. An act for the relief of Dr. E. S. 
Axtell; 

§. 1958. An act for the relief of fire dis- 
trict No. 1 of the town of Colchester, Vt.; 

S. 1960. An act for the relief of Clifford 
E. Long and Laura C. Long: 

S 1968. An act for the relief of Elizabeth 
A. Becker; 

S. 1987. An act for the relief of Gordon 
Lewis Coppage; 

S. 1993. An act for the relief of the estates 
of Joseph B. Gowen and Ruth V. Gowen; 

S. 2006. An act for the relief of J. A. Davis; 

S. 2008. An act for the relief of Herman 
Philyaw; $ 

S. 2042. An act for the relief of the legal 
guardian of Nancy Frassrand, a minor; 

S. 2064. An act for the relief of Richard 
A. Beall: and y 

5.2168. An act for the relief of certain 
disbursing officers of the Army of the United 
States, and for other purposes. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 
A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. McLeod, one of its 
clerks, announced that the House had 


passed a bill (H. R. 3690) to safeguard 
the admission of evidence in certain 


cases, in which it requested the con- 


currence of the Senate. 
ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the Vice President: 

H. R.2874. An act for the relief of Robert 
Will Starks; and 

I. R. 3791. An act for the relief of the 
estate of Charles Noah Shipp, deceased. 

CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. HILL. I suggest the absence cf 
a quorum. 

The VICE. PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will call the roll. 
` The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 


' the following Senators answered to their 


names: 

Aiken Green Radcliffe 
Austin Guffey Reed 

Bailey Gurney Revercomb 
Bankhead Hall Reynolds 
Bilbo Hatch Robertson 
Brewster Hawkes Russell 
Breoks Fayden ~ Shipstead 
Buck Hill ith 

Burton Holman Stewart 
Bushfield Jenner Taft 

Butler Johnson, Calif. Thomas, Idaho 
Byrd Johnson, Colo, Thomas, Okla, 
Caprer La Follette Thomas, Utah 
Carawey Langer Truman 
Chandler Lucas Tunnell 
Chavez McCarran Tydings 
Clark, Mo, McClean Vandenberg 
Connally McFarland Walsh 
Cordon McKellar Weeks 
Danaher Maloney ‘Wheeler 
Davis Maybank Wherry 
Downey Mead White 
Ellender Millikin Wiley 
Ferguson Murray Willis 

George O'Daniel Wilson 

Gerry O'Mahoney 

Gillette Pepper 


_ Mr. HILL, Iannounce that the Sena- 

tor from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY] and 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass] 
are absent from the Senate because of 
illness, 
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The Senator from Utah [Mr. Murpock] 
is absent on cflicial business for the 
Senate. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. AN- 
prews], the Senator from Idaho IMr. 
CLARK], the Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. EASTLAND], the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. KILGORE], the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. OVERTON], the Sən- 
ator from Nevada [Mr. ScrucHsm], the 
Senator from New York [Mr. WAGNER], 
and the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
WALLGREN] are necessarily absent. 

Mr. WHERRY. The following Sena- 
tors are necessarily absent: 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
Batu], the Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Brinces’, the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Mcore], and the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Tosey]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy- 
nine Senators have answered to their 
names, A quorum is present. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 


EDUCATION AND TRAINING OF DEFENSE WORKERS 


A letter from the Administrator of the 
Federal Security Agency, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, the first quarterly report cf 
the United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion on the education and training of de- 
fense workers, covering the period July 1, 
1944-Septemper 30, 1944 (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. 


PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 


Letters from the Office of Administrator of 
the Federal Works Agency, the Office of Civil- 
ian Defense, the Archivist of the United 
States, and the cxecutive secretary of the 
Office of Scientific Research and Development, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, estimates of 
personnel requirements for their respective 
cffices for the quarter ending March 31. 1945 
(with accompanying papers); to the Com- 
mittee on Civil Service. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. BAILEY, from the Committee on 
Commerce; 

H R.5002. A bill granting the consent of 
Congress to the State of Tennessee Depart- 
ment of Highways and Public Works to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a free highway 
bridge across the Clinch River at the point 
where such river is crossed by United States 
Highway No. 25E; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1381); and 

H. R. 5206. A bill to authorize Belfry Coal 
Co, to construct, maintain, and operate a 
free suspension bridge conveyor across the 
Tug Fork of the Big Sandy River at or near 
Sprigg, W. Va.; without amendment (Rept. . 
No. 1382). 

By Mr. GUFFEY, from the Committee on 
Mines and Mining: 

H. R. 4852. A bill to insure the preserva- 
tion of technical and economic records of 
domestic sources of ores of metals and min- 
erals; without amendment (Rept. No. 1383). 


REPORTS ON DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE 
PAPERS 

Mr. BREWSTER (for Mr. BARKLEY), 

from the Joint Select Committee on the 

Disposition of Executive Papers, to which 
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were referred for examination and rec- 
ommendation two lists of records trans- 
mitted to the Senate by the Archivist of 
the United States that appeared to have 
no permanent value or historical inter- 
est, 3 reports thereon pursuant 
to law. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


Mrs. CARAWAY, from the Committee 
on Enrolled Bills, reported that on De- 
cember 13, 1944, that committee pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the following enrolled bills: 


S. 209. An act authorizing the conveyance, 


of certain property to the State of North Da- 
kota; v 

S. 1571. An act to provide that the trans- 
mountain tunnel constructed in connection 
with the Colorado-Big Thompson project 
shall be known as the Alva B. Adams tun- 
nel; 

S. 4580. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to dispose of certain lands 
heretofore acquired for the nonreservation 
Indian boarding school known as Sherman 
Institute, California; 

S. 1597. An act to amend section 1, act of 
June 29, 1940 (54 Stat. 703), for the acquisi- 
tion of Indian lands for the Grand Coulee 
Dam and Reservoir, and for other purposes; 

S. 1688. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of Agriculture to compromise, adjust, or 
cancel certain indebtedness, and for other 
purposes; 

S. 1801. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Navy to convey to the Virginian Rail- 
way Co., a corporation, for railroad-yard-en- 
largement purposes, a parcel of land of the 
Camp Allen Reservation at Norfolk, Va.; 

S. 1898. An act to amend section 99 of the 
Judicial Code, as amended, so as to change 
the term of the district court, for the District 
of North Dakota at Minot, N. Dak.; 

S. 1979. An act to regulate in the District 
of Columbia the transfer of shares of stock 
in corporations nd to make uniform the 
law with reference thereto; 

S. 2019. An act to establish the grade of 
Fleet Admiral of the United States Navy; to 
establish the grade of General of the Army, 
and for other purposes; 

S. 2105. An act to amend and supplement 
the Federal-Aid Road Act, approved July 11, 
1916, as amended and supplemented, to 
authorize appropriations for the post-war 
construction of highways and bridges, to 
eliminate hazards at railroad grade cross- 
ings, to provide for the immediate prepara- 
tion of plans, and for other purposes; and 

S. 2205. An act to authorize the dissolution 
of the Women’s Christian Association of the 
District of Columbia and the transfer of its 
assets. 


JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri, by unanimous 
consent, introduced a joint resolution (S. 
J. Res. 164) to extend for 90 days the time 
for filing a-report by the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board relating to multiple taxation 
of air commerce, which was read twice by 
its title and referred to the Committee 
on Commerce, 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 
The bill (H. R. 3690) to safeguard the 
admission of evidence in certain cases 


was read twice by its title and referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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CONTINUATION OF WAR CONTRACTS SUB- 
COMMITTEE OF COMMITTEE ON MILI- 
TARY AFFAIRS 


Mr. MURRAY submitted the following 
resolution (S. Res. 354), which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs: 

Resolved, That the authority conferred by 
Senate Resolution 198, Seventy-eighth Con- 
gress, agreed to February 8, 1944, and Senate 
Resolution 288, Seventy-eighth Congress, 
agreed to May 25, 1944 (authorizing the War 
Contracts Subcommittee of the Committee 
on Military Affairs to investigate war con- 
tracts, termination of war contracts, and re- 
lated problems), is hereby continued through 
March 31, 1945. 


STATE DEPARTMENT NOMINATIONS— 
EDITORIAL FROM THE PHILADELPHIA 
RECORD 


[Mr. GUFFEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “Red-Blooded War for Blue-Blooded 
Peace?” published in the Philadelphia Rec- 
ord. of December 14, 1944, dealing with the 
appointments to the State Department, 
which appears in the Appendix. ] 


THE LAND ODOGRAPH—ARTICLE BY 
ARTHUR SYLVESTER 


Mr. HAWKES asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an article on the 
subject of the land odograph, written by Mr. 
Arthur Sylvester, chief of the Washington 
bureau of the Newark (N. J.) Evening News 
and published in the August 30, 1944, edi- 
tion of the Newark Evening News, which ap- 
pears in the Appendix.] 


CROP INSURANCE 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 4911) to amend the 
Federal Crop Insurance Act, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the senior Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. MAYBANK], which 
will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is proposed 
to insert at the proper place in the bill 
the following: 


Sec. —. The first sentence of the twelfth 
paragraph of section 19 of the Federal Re- 
serve Act, as amended (relating to the pay- 
ment of interest by member banks on de- 
mand deposits), is amended by inserting 
before the period at the end thereof a colon 
and the following: “Provided further, That 
this paragraph shall not be deemed to pro- 
hibit the absorption of exchange or collec- 
tion charges by member banks.” ; 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will also state the unanimous-consent 
agreement entered into yesterday. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

Ordered, by unanimous consent, That on 
Thursday, December 14, 1944, at not later 
than 2 o'clock p. m., the Senate shall proceed 
to vote upon the pending amendment and 
all amendments thereto. The time to be 
equally divided and controlled by the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina [Mr. MAYBANK] 
for the proponents, and the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Wacner] for the opponents. 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, the pro- 


posed amendment, the so-called Brown- 
Maybank bill, has been pending before 


the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
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rency, and that committee is now in tke 
midst of hearings. The hearings pro- 
ceeded this morning. I myself was 
waiting until I could get opportunity to 
examine the members of the Federal 
Reserve Board and the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation before finally 
making up my mind. 

In view of the fact that the Senate is 
proceeding with the bill as an amend- 
ment to the pending crop-insurance bill, 
I asked Mr. Eccles to submit any state- 
ment he might care to make. He had 
already prepared the statement which 
he was scheduled to make before the 
committee on Friday morning, and he 
furnished me a copy of the statement, 
which I ask to have printed in the body 
of the REcorp as part of my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 


Mr. Chairman, shortly after Mr. MAYBANK 
intrcduced his bill, the Board, in response to 
the committee’s request, made a formal re- 
port. If it is agreeable to the committee, I 
suggest that the Board's general attorney, 
Mr. Dreibelbis, read the Board's report later 
on. He will undertake to answer such ques- 
tions as the members of the committee may 
wish to ask concerning the contents of the 
report or any of the details involved. 

I would like also to suggest that all of 
the correspondence on the subject in the 
committee’s files, pro and con, be included 
in the record. In the House it was argued, 
you know, that no one was opposed to the 
bill except the Board. This is really the first 
time opponents, other than the Board, have 
had an opportunity to be heard. For rea- 
sons beyond anyone’s control and which 
everyone understands, it has been possible 
for only a few members of the committee to 
hear the testimony which has been offered. I 
hope that members of the committee will 
have time to see what the many bankers as- 
sociations, trade associations, bankers, and 
businessmen have to say about the pending 
proposal. It is for these reasons that the 
suggestion is made. 

I shall try to confine my statement to the 
broader implications of the proposed legisla- 
tion and to certain matters which seem per- 
tinent in the light of developments since the 
Board's report. 

First, I understand that the question has 
been asked why, if this law has been in the 
books since 1933, was it not enforced until 
September 1943? I understand also that it 
has been said, with all the innuendos which 
such a statement implies, that the Board’s 
action was taken only after the sudden death 
of Representative Steagall in the latter part 
of November 1943. 

Let me say that there never has been a 
time since I have been on the Board when all 
of the Board have not believed that the 
absorption of exchange by a member bank un- 
der the circumstances outlined in its pub- 
lished ruling of September 1943 was a viola- 
tion of the statute Congress enacted. In De- 
cember 1935, the Board proposed to incorpo- 
rate in its regulation Q language which, in so 
many words, would so provide. The F. D. I.C. 
refused to go along in its corresponding regu- 
lation applicable to nonmember insured 
banks, so the Board postponed the effective 
Gate of its proposed amendment. The Board 
did so because it seemed extremely unfor- 
tunate that member banks should operate 
under one rule and nonmember banks under 
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another. It hoped to be able to find some 
basis for agreement between the two view- 
points and to avoid the very situation which 
now exists. ; 

In December of 1936 the Board again pro- 
posed an amendment to its regulation Q 
along the lines of the 1935 proposal. It was 
at that time that Chairman Steagall of the 
House Banking and Currency Committee and 
the chairman of this committee askec the 
Board again to defer the effective date of 
the proposed amendment. Some Members of 
Congress indicated that they had in mind 
proposing an amendment to the statute. 
The Board acceded to the request for a de- 
ferment, but it did not recede from its posi- 
tion. Let me read the Board’s press state- 
ment of January 80, 1937, announcing its 
action: 

“Chairman Steagall of the House Banking 
and Currency Committee and Chairman 
Wacner of the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee have requested the Board of Goy- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve System to post- 
pone the effective date of the definition of 
interest in subsection (f) of section (1) of 
the Board's regulation Q, which the Board 
on December 21, 1936, announced would be- 
come effective February 1, 1937. 

“The Board, after careful consideration, had 
reached the conclusion that the law and the 
existence of certain banking practices re- 
quired the adoption of this definition. But 
the Board feels that the request which these 
two chairmen have now made should be 
granted, in view of the fact thtt the Board 
has been informed that a number of Mem- 
bers of Congress are giving consideration to 
the question of the advisability of amending 
the law under which the Board's regulation 
was issued, and desire additional time for 
that purpose. 

“The Board therefore has postponed from 
February 1 to May 1, 1937, the effective date 
of subsection (f) of section (1) of regu- 
lation Q which contains the definition of 
interest.” 

Before May 1, 1937, the Board conceived the 
idea and suggested to Mr. Crowley that the 
lawyers of the two agencies get together and 
write a definition of interest which would 
merely restate what the courts have said in 
defining the term. This was done and on 
February 12, 1937, the applicable regulation 
of the F, D. I. C. and the Board’s regulation 
Q were amended to provide that, for the pur- 
poses of both regulations, “interest” should 
mean “any payment to or for the account of 
any depositor as compensation for the use of 
funds constituting a deposit.” The regula- 
tions of both agencies thereupon became 
uniform in this respect. At the same time 
the Board and the F. D. I. C. issued a joint 
statement for the press in which it was 
pointed out that the effect of the amend- 
ments was to declare existing law rather than 
to interpret and apply the law to particular 
practices. It was stated that this would per- 
mit the general application by each agency 
of a uniform law and a determination, based 
upon the facts involved, in specific cases. 

Never, since the enactment of the law, has 
the issue of exchange absorption been dead. 
But it became much more acute with the 
advent of the defense program which brought 
with it a huge Government financing pro- 
gram and an opportunity for investment in 
Government obligations on a scale no one 
had ever before thought of. The preceding 
period had been one in which money rela- 
tively was a drug on the market. Some 
banks, because of the assessment for deposit 
insurance and the lack of investment oppor- 
tunity, were even trying to decrease their de- 
posits. The Board had hoped the problem of 
exchange absorption would solve itself but it 
became increasingly evident that the prac- 
tice was increasing. 
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In July 1942 the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency addressed a letter to the Board sub- 
mitting the facts of a practice being followed 
by a certain national bank and requested a 
ruling as to the applicability of the law to 
the facts of that case. The Board delayed an 
expression of its views pending several ex- 
aminations of the bank which cumulatively 
developed that the bank was actually absorb- 
ing exchange for the purpose of compensat- 
ing certain of its depositors for the use of 
their funds, Moreover, in October 1942, be- 
fore expressing its views, the Board suggested 
to the Comptroller of the Currency that rep- 
resentatives of the three agencies meet and 
consider the matter. Such meetings were 
held on November 11, 1942, and January 29, 
1943. On August 6, 1944, well in advance of 
the issuance of the ruling, the Board wrote 
Chairman Steagall of the House Banking and 
Currency Committee and Chairman WAGNER 
of the Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee sending tlem a copy of the proposed 
ruling in order that they might have an op- 
portunity to object or comment if they de- 
sired to do so. Mind you, this was almost 3 
months before Mr. Steagall's sudden death 
and obviously before the Board could have 
forecast that untimely event. At the same 
time a copy of the proposed ruling was also 
sent to Chairman Crowley of the F. D. I. C. 
Receiving no objections or comments from 
either chairman, the ruling was transmitted 
to the Comptroller of the Currency on August 
23, 1943, and was subsequently published in 
the September issue of the Federal Reserve 
Bulletin. I have before me copies of all the 
correspondence to which I have referred and 
which I would like to have inserted in the 
RECORD, 

There is another matter which has come 
to my attention upon which I would like to 
comment. Because my convictions with re- 
spect to how the banking system could be 
made to function more effectively have been 
publicly stated, the Board has been charged 
with having ruled as it did in September 
1943 for reasons outside and beyond its 
statutory responsibility under section 19 of 
the Federal Reserve Act. One such charge 
has been built around creating the false 
notion that the Federal Reserve System is a 
“big bank system" catering to the large 
banks, trying in its September ruling to 
abolish the dual banking system and to make 
it easy for the extension of branch banking 
by striking at the existence of small banks, 

Absurd charges, such as these, illustrate 
the length to which the proponents have 
gone, They talk as though the Federal Re- 
serve Act was not patterned to the dual 
banking system, The Board has consistently 
recommended changes in the law designed to 
make it possible for more State banks to 
become members. There are at this time 
over 1.700 member State banks and the 
Board and every Federal Reserve bank wishes 
there were more. Strangely enough, some 
of the very same critics, who now say the 
Board is out to destroy the State banks, have, 
on other occasions, been equally critical of 
the System’s activities in inviting State 
banks to become members. 

On the matter of the System’s interest in 
the smaller banks, I point to the fact that 
of a total membership of approximately 6,700 
banks, over 5,000 had deposits, as of Decem- 
ber 1943, of less than $5,000,000 each. Over 
8,200 of these had deposits of less than $2,- 
000,000 each. Compare this with the non- 
par banks, Attached to this statement are 
some very interesting statistics comparing 
par and nonpar banks as to location, number, 
and size. It is apparent that if this bill is 
enacted, it will be to favor a very small 
minority of banks holding a still smaller pro- 
portion of the country’s deposits against the 
overwhelming majority of banks holding a 
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still greater proportion of deposits. Even 
the maps and statistics do not present the 
picture in its entirety. As has been pointed 
out to the members of the committee, the 
practice of exchange absorption is not as 
extensive as the practice of charging ex- 
change. Only in the Southeastern States 
does it appear that the practice of absorbing 
exchange is extensively followed. Thus the 
passage of this bill would indeed be a case 
in which not only would the tail be wagging 
the dog but the flea would be pushing the 
elephant around; 

The System is composed of small banks and 
its interest in their welfare has been evi- 
denced by more than giving lip service to 
the idea. Opening up the credit facilities 
of the System to permit loans to nonmem- 
ber banks on the security of Government 
obligations was in aid of small banks, not 
large ones nor, I add, member banks. 
The System's support of Treasury efforts to 
make Government securities more readily 
available to banks by simplifying the bid- 
ding, making automatic allotments, and giv- 
ing certain preferential terms has been in 
aid of the small banks, not the large ones, 
The Board's consistent opposition to the 
extension of the business of savings and loan 
associations into the commercial banking 
field has been in behalf of small banks, not 
the large ones, Its position, alone of all 
the Federal banking agencies, in the matter 
of the extension of P. C. A. loans, was in 
behalf of small banks, not large ones. These 
are a few recent illustrations. 

My final comments are concerned with the 
discriminatory character of the proposed 
bill as applied to member banks and par- 
ticularly to small member banks. Members 
of the committee are familiar with the pro- 
visions of the Federal Reserve Act which 
require member banks to be par banks. It 
comes about by reason of the fact that the 
act provides that Federal Reserve banks shall 
receive checks at par and member banks are 
prohibited from charging exchange on checks 
presented by a Federal Reserve bank. 

If Congress, by this legislation, authorizes 
the absorption of exchange, it must be be- 
cause Congress believes that banks, or at 
least small banks, should be permitted to 
charge exchange. Certainly, therefore, it 
would be extremely unfair to the small Na- 
tional and member State banks, which are 
equally as small and greater in number than 
the nonpar banks, for Congress to continue 
to require them to be par banks. I believe 
that such action would be decidedly a back- 
ward step and would put a heavy and undue 
burden on business and commerce; but, in 
the last analysis, the question is one for 
Congress and if it is right for one small group 
of banks it should be right for all banks. 

Moreover, if Congress believes that mem- 
ber banks should be permitted and thus en- 
couraged to absorb exchange charged by non- 
member banks, I would like to say a word 
in behalf of the proportionately far greater 
number of small banks which have no ex- 
change to be absorbed and to suggest as a not- 
too-happy alternative that member banks be 
permitted to pay interest on bank balances 
to the extent such balances are not a part 
of the required reserves of the depositing 
bank. Since member banks receive no in- 
terest on their required reserves, this would 
result in all small banks alike receiving in- 
terest on their balances with correspondent 
banks to the extent, of course, that their cor- 
respondent banks would be willing to pay 
interest on such accounts. At the same time, 
unrestrained bidding for balances on the 
scale which contributed to the bank holiday 
in 1933 could be reduced by authorizing the 
Board to fix the maximum amount of inter- 
est which could be paid on these accounts in 
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the same manner as it now does in the case 
of time deposits. 

Mr. Chairman, I cannot sit by as Chairman 
of the Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System without raising my voice in 
protest against a measure designed to under- 
mine the System as this would. Not only 
would it discriminate against the Federal 
Reserve System but it would be equally dis- 
eriminatory against the national banking 
system, both of which were created by Con- 
gress in the first instance. I can see in this 
bill encouragement to withdraw from the 
System, encouragement to extend nonpar 
clearance, and encouragement to revert to 
the unsound practices of the pre-bank-holi- 
day period and all of this would come at a 
time of all times when the banking system 
must continue to meet the greatest challenge 
it has ever faced. 
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Number and deposits of commercial banks classified according to Federal Reserve par 
list status, June 30, 1944 
[Deposits as of December 1943, in thousands of dollars, Preliminary figures, subject to minor change} 
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Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, there are 
on file with the Committee on Banking 
and Currency some 3,695 communica- 
tions relating to the Brown-Maybank 
bill, and, of those, 3,081 are from persons 
or organizations opposed to the bill. 

I might say further that the State 
banking associations in some 25 States 
have acted in opposition to the Maybank 
bill and submitted resolutions to the 
committee; namely, the State banking 
associations of Colorado, Connecticut, 
the District of Columbia, Idaho, Illinois, 
Indiana, Kansas, Maine, Maryland, Mas- 
sachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, Montana, New Hampshire. New 
Jersey, New Mexico, New York, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, Rhode Island, Utah, Vermont, 
West Virginia, and Wyoming. 

Mr. President, the Maybank bill at- 
tempts to amend the section of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act which provides: 


The Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System is authorized * * * to de- 


termine what shall be deemed to be a pay- 
ment of tnterest, and to prescribe such rules 
and regulations as it may deem necessary to 
effectuate the purposes of this section and 
prevent evasions thereof. 


The Federal Reserve Act provides in 
section 12: 

No member bank shall, directly or indi- 
rectly, by any device whatsoever, pay any in- 
terest on any deposit which is payable on 
demand. 


The practice which exists among non- 
par banks, affecting a very small per- 
centage of the total deposits of this coun- 
try, is to charge exchange on checks 
drawn on those banks. For instance, if 
I am living in a small town, and I have 
a deposit in a non-par bank, I can of 
course go to that bank with my check 
and draw out the money without pay- 
ment of exchange, but if I send my check 
to Chicago in payment of a bill, we will 
say, and the Chicago man deposits the 
check in his bank, the Chicago bank 
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sends the check to a bank in Atlanta, the 
Atlanta bank presents it to the nonpar 
bank, it refuses to pay the $1,000 for 
which the check is drawn, but will pay on 
the check only about $997.50, refusing to 
honor the check according to its terms. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Ohio yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. For more than 9 
years the Federal Reserve Board acqui- 
esced in that practice, indicating by so 
doing, apparently, that they did not be- 
lieve the practice to be wrong. Now, 
after about 10 years, they make a dif- 
ferent ruling. 

Mr. TAFT. I will answer the Senator 
later. I was only trying to describe the 
process. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Very well. 

Mr. TAFT. That means, of course, 
that the depositors in these banks do not 
like that practice very much because, of 
course, people to whom they try to pay 
their bills object to accepting ‘less than 
the full amount of a check. In States 
like Nebraska or South Dakota those ex- 
change charges are not absorbed. The 
central banks do not absorb them. 
When the individual who received the 
check presents the check to the bank he 
is paid only $997.50. 

Naturally the depositors do not partic- 
ularly like such a practice, and in some 
States it has gradually driven away the 
depositors from the nonpar banks. We 
had witnesses from Nebraska before the 
committee who testified that they felt 
that as a business matter the payment 
of checks at par was advisable, and was 
the only manner in which they could 
handle it. In the South, however, they 
have not been obliged to make it incon- 
venient for their depositors, because the 
city banks have been in the habit of ab- 
sorbing those exchange charges. So 
that in effect the city banks pay this dif- 
ference to the small nonpar banks. Of 
course, there is no reason in the worid 
why they should pay it, except that they 
like to have on deposit with them the de- 
posits of the small nonpar banks. The 
nonpar banks feel, and really the equi- 
table argument made here is, that the 
local depositors should not have.to pay 
this expense, which may be a necesgzry 
expense; that it is proper to pass it on 
to the central banks, because the de- 
posits of local money, which are made 
to the central banks, are of some value 
to the central banks, and therefore they 
ought to pay the exchange, and it is per- 
fectly proper for them to do so. 

Of course, logically there was an argu- 
ment for the payment of compensation 
for deposits, but Congress has taken the 
position that there should be no com- 
pensation paid for demand deposits in 
the United States. That has been re- 
peated over and over again. It is set 
forth in the law and is repeated in the 
Federal Reserve Act. We prohibit the 
payment of interest. We say in effect 
that to permit the payment of any com- 
pensation for demand deposits creates 
an unfortunate condition in the banking 
business, and that it tends to draw the 
money away from local districts, where 
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it can be loaned out, and tends to bring 
the money into the central banks, and 
finally into New York. Of course, in the 
great example in 1929, it resulted in the 
sending of all the money to New York, 
where it was used on the call market to 
promote stock exchange speculations. 

A condition like that is not likely again 
to arise. But the policy of Congress is 
definite—that banks shall not pay inter- 
est on demand deposits left with them 
either by individuals or by other banks. 
The effect of this absorption practice is 
to permit a payment of compensation, 
and it is absolutely contrary to the whole 
principle of the law, of the Federal Re- 
serve Act, which is laid down by Con- 
gress. 

The only question which concerned 
me is the same question which has un- 
doubtedly concerned the Federal Re- 
serve Board, and has led to the fact that 
this practice has continued—whether 
or not the Federal Reserve Board has the 
right to say that payment of compen- 
sation in the form of the absorption of 
exchange charges is interest within the 
terms of the Federal Reserve Act. The 
Federal Reserve Act provides: 

No member bank shall pay any interest 
directly or indirectly by any device whatso- 
ever. 


Certainly that is an indication to Con- 
gress that they intend a broad definition 
of these terms. As a matter of fact, the 
Federal Reserve Board has never issued 
a regulation saying that exchange 
charges cannot be absorbed. The Fed- 
eral Reserve Board has only ruled in an 
individual case. Their regulations, 
which have been worked out with the 
F. D. I. C., only define interest as “any 
payment to or for the account of any 
depositor as compensation for the use of 
funds constituting a deposit.” 

That is the regulation. The Board has 
never said that the payment of exchange 
charges in any case is interest and is a 
violation of the law. All they have 
said is that in a particular case on 
which they ruled it was a device for the 
payment of interest. Now even the 
F. D. I. C., which is supporting the bill, 
has a regulation which says that the 
absorption of exchange charges is not 
interest: 

In the absence of facts or circumstances 
establishing that the practice is resorted to 
as a device for the payment of interest. 


The F. D. I. C. itself is supporting the 
bill, but Mr. Brown, of the F. D. I. C., 
in an opinion, says: 

This opinion will not apply to cases where 
the particular circumstances are such as to 
establish that the practice has been resorted 
to deliberately as a device for the payment 
of compensation to a depositor for the use 
of his funds. 


So the Board and the F. D. I. C. are in 
agreement as far as official regulations 
are concerned that exchange charges 
may be absorbed unless the payment of 
those charges is used as a device for the 
payment of interest. 

The particular case which the Federal 
Reserve Board ruled on was a case of this 
sort. The bank had absorbed exchange 
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charges for customers keeping so-called 
compensating balances. In 1942 it had 
absorbed for such customers $18,000 out 
of $25,000 exchange charges paid. In the 
first 3 months of 1943 it had absorbed 
$4,600 out of $5,600. In some instances 
the amount absorbed for some customers 
amounted to as much as 2 or 3 percent of 
their balances. That its total corre- 
spondent bank deposits had increased 
from less than $7,000,000 at the end of 
1941 to nearly $18,000,000 in 1943, a ratio 
far greater than the increase in its total 
demand deposits, or of the corresponding 
increases of other banks in the same 
area. The exchange charges were not 
absorbed, but were charged back when, 
because of a lack of a compensating 
balance, the bank had “no way of mak- 
ing it back.” 

In other words, they made this con- 
tingent on the fact that the bank kept 
a compensating balance. In other words 
it was clearly a compensation for the 
keeping of a balance in that particular 
bank. 

On occasion the bank had written to 
its correspondent banks suggesting that 
they par items sent to such banks in re- 
turn for the parring by the subject bank 
of items received from such banks. In 
one instance accounts had been shifted 
from a competing bank to the subject 
bank because of its willingness to absorb 
such charges. In those circumstances 
the Board ruled that the bank in ques- 
tion was violating the prohibition against 
the payment of interest on demand de- 
posits. 

Mr. President, if the pending amend- 
ment is agreed to it means that regard- 
less of how exchange charges are used, 
regardless of how they are made depend- 
ent upon the keeping of balances in cer- 
tain amounts, nevertheless they are law- 
ful. It seems to me clear that if we pass 
such a sweeping law as that we not only 
permit the continuation of the charges 
that have been made, but we actually 
open up a manner in which the prohibi- 
tion against payment of interest may be 
directly avoided by banks throughout the 
entire United States. We, in other words, 
permit the violation. We say that you 
cannot pay interest, but you can use this 
method of going around behind and 
actually paying interest for deposits. In 
other words it seems to me that this 
measure breaks down the whole principle 
established by Congress that interest’ 
shall not be paid on demand deposits. 

I think it is unfortunate that the 
measure comes up on the floor of the 
Senate. We might work out some 
method by which absorption of exchange 
charges could be frozen so that the prac- 
tice could continue where it has existed, 
but could not in any way be extended, 
Certainly the proposed method of say- 
ing that any exchange charges may be 
made regardless of whether they are 
compensation for funds, violates not only 
the rules of the Federal Reserve Board 
but also the principles laid down by the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, 

I may say in answer to the Senator 
from Tennessee that Mr. Eccles has made 
a statement as to why the Board has not 
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acted before this time. As I have pointed 
out, the Board has ruled on a particular 
case. Incidentally, any bank can dispute 
the validity of the regulation. I do not 
think it would be done, because the regu- 
latio: is clearly valid. Any bank to 
which the Federal Reserve Board says, 
“You cannot absorb exchange charges” 
may cooperate with its depositing bank 
to take the case to court for a deter- 
mination of what the law actually is, or 
whether in its particular case it has been 
using exchange charges as a device to 
pay interest on demand deposits. That 
question can be taken to court. 

It seems to me that it would probably 
be better to leave the question to be de- 
termined in each individual case, and let 
the courts permit interest to be paid in 
cases in which it is the customary prac- 
tice, with no relation to the money on 
deposit in compensating balances. 
There would still be the threat against 
the extension of the practice. That 
would remain in the law as it is today. 
I see no reason why we should attempt, 
by a sweeping regulation, to authorize a 
practice which, if extended, would cer- 
tainly break down the whole prohibition 
against the payment of interest, and 
would break down the effort to obtain 
par clearance throughout the United 
States. 

Mr. Eccles says in his report: 

First, I understand that the question has 
been asked, Why, if this law has been in the 
books since 1933, was it not enforced until 
September 194327 * * + 

Let me say that there never has been a 
time since I have been on the Board when 
all of the Board have not believed that the 
absorption of exchange by a member bank 
under the circumstances outlined in its pub- 
lished ruling of September 1943 was a vio- 
lation of the statute Congress enacted. In 
December 1935 the Board proposed to in- 
corporate in its Regulation Q language 
which, in so many words, would so pro- 
vide. The F. D. I. C. refused to go along 
in its corresponding regulation applicable 
to nonmember insured banks so the Board 
postponed the effective date of its proposed 
amendment. The Board did so because it 
seemed extremely unfortunate that member 
banks should operate under one rule and 
nonmember banks under another. It hoped 
to be able to find some basis for agreement 
between the two viewpoints and to avoid 
the very situation which now exists. 

In December of 1936 the Board again pro- 
posed an amendment to its Regulation Q 
along the lines of the 1935 proposal. It was 
at that time that Chairman Steagall, of the 
House Banking and Currency Committee, and 
the chairman of this committee asked the 
Board again to defer the effective date of 
the proposed amendment. Some Members 
of Congress indicated that they had in mind 
proposing an amendment to the statute. 
The Board acceded to the request for a de- 
rape but it did not recede from its posi- 


He then quotes from a letter which he 
wrote to Chairman Steagall on January 
30, 1937, stating that the Board would 
defer further action because of the re- 
quest of Congress, and the proposal that 
legislation would be brought before Con- 
‘gress to clarify the situation. 

Continuing with Mr. Eccles’ state- 
ment: 

Before May 1, 1937, the Board conceived 
the idea and suggested to Mr. Crowley that 
the lawyers of the two agencies get together 
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and write a definition of interest which 
would merely restate what the courts have 
said in defining the term. This was done 
and on February 12, 1937, the applicable reg- 
ulation of the F. D. I. C. and the Board’s 
regulation Q, were amended to provide that, 
for the purposes of both regulations, in- 
terest” should mean “any payment to or for 
the account of any depositor ar compensa- 
tion for the use of funds constituting a 
deposit.” The regulations of both agencies 
thereupon became uniform in this respect. 
At the same time the Board and the 
F. D. I. C. issued a joint statement for the 
press in which it was pointed out that the 
effect of the amendments was to declare 
existing law rather than to interpret and 
apply the law to particular practices. 


Mr. President, I do not think it is nec- 
essary for me to read all of Mr. Eccles’ 
history of the actions of the Board; 
but I think it is perfectly clear that the 
Board has always maintained that this 
practice could become, and was becom- 
ing, a payment of interest; that it was 
breaking down the Board’s rules; and 
that the Board only waited until a par- 
ticular case could come before it, in 
which the facts clearly showed that it 
was being used as a payment of inter- 
5 make the ruling of September 

. * 
Furthermore, no rule has ever been 
made which absolutely prohibits the ab- 
sorption of exchange charges. The 
Board is merely interpreting the statute. 
The courts are free to interpret the stat- 
ute in some other way. 

Mr. President, I believe that it is most 
unfortunate for the Senate to counte- 
nance the practice of taking a bill away 
from a committee, by means of attach- 
ing it as an amendment to another bill, 
with which it has nothing whatever to do. 
It is obvious to me in this case that there 
is at least some prospect, if we consider 
the proposed amendments, of arriving at 
an agreement in the committee. I do not 
see how it can be done on the floor of 
the Senate. That is a further reason 
why these matters should be considered 
carefully by the committee. Until the 
committee has shown an unwillingness 
to act, or its opposition to the bill, there 
seems to be no reason why it should be 
offered as an amendment to the pending 
bill. I know that the chairman of the 
committee feels strongly that the com- 
mittee should not be deprived of juris- 
diction. I feel very confident that the 
measure proposed is of such a sweeping 
character that it would not only protect 
the existing practice where it already 
exists, regardless of its merits, but would 
also open the door much wider than at 
present to the general extension of this 
practice to States in which it does not 
exist. Probably in a good many more 
than a majority of the States the prac- 
tice does not exist; and certainly we 
have the right to ask that no change in 
the law be made which would introduce 
that practice into other States, regard- 
less of what its merits may be in the 
States in which it now exists. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
yesterday I discussed certain points 
which have arisen in the course of this 
debate on the pending amendment. To- 
day I have before me an article written 
by Walter Wyatt, who is a distinguished 
lawyer of Washington, and also general 
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counsel for the Federal Reserve System. 
It is especially to be noted that the views 
expressed by him are not stated in his 
official capacity as counsel for the Fed- 
eral Reserve System; yet we know that 
he speaks with authority on this subject. 
The title of the article is “The Par Clear- 
ance Controversy.” It was published in 
the Virginia Law Review for June 1944. 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp at this point as a part of 
my remarks certain excerpts from Mr. 
Wyatt's article. I ask that the footnotes 
showing the authorities cited be omitted. 
The statement given here is a summary 
of the history of this controversy and 
the conclusions of this authority upon 
the subject. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Tue Par CLEARANCE CONTROVERSY 


The par clearance controversy, which raged 
in Congress during the consideration of the 
original Federal Reserve Act in 1913, was 
revised by the so-called Hardwick Amend- 
ment in 1917, and was fought out in the 
courts during the 1920's, hag recently been 
reopened by the introduction of certain bills 
in Congress. It is essentially a controversy 
between banks and commercial interests on 
the one hand which wish to have checks cir- 
culate freely at full face value and a small 
minority of banks on the other hand which 
wish to derive a profit from the obsolete prac- 
tice of deducting so-called exchange charges 
when remitting to out-of-town points for 
checks drawn upon themselves, 

This controversy originated when Hon. 
Carrer Grass, of Virginia, incorporated in the 
original Federal Reserve Act, of which he was 
the author, provisions designed to provide for 
the collection of checks at par by the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks. It was revived in 1917 
when a committee of bankers sought to have 
a rider for the purpose of restoring to mem- 
ber banks of the Federal Reserve System and 
preserving to nonmember banks the right 
to exact exchange charges attached to a bill 
containing important wartime amendments 
to the Federal Reserve Act. This effort was 
resisted successfully, but the resulting legis- 
lation was so ambiguous and self-contra- 
dictory that the battle was continued in the 
courts. It resulted in several decisions of 
national importance by the Supreme Court 
of the United States. 

It appeared that this controversy was 
settled by these decisions and by certain mod- 
ifications in the check collection practices 
of the Federal Reserve system. However, 
it has been reopened by certain bills intro- 
duced in Congress in January 1944, which 
involve the question only indirectly but the 
enactment of which would have unfortunate 
effects upon our banking system. 

HOW PRESENT CONTROVERSY AROSE 


Competition between banks for the de- 
posits of other banks and large corporations 
resulted during the 1920's in the undue con- 
centration of such deposits in banks which 
were willing to engage in unsound competi- 
tion for them, usually by paying excessive 
rates of interest. The banking difficulties in 
1932 and 1933 were accentuated and increased 
by the sudden withdrawal of such deposits, 
especially by large corporations having large 
balances in numerous different banks. This 
precipitated the failure of several large banks 
in places like Detroit, Baltimore, and Cleve- 
land. The failure of these banks pulled 
down numerous other banks which had en- 
trusted their reserves to them, precipitating 
State-wide “banking holidays” in States like 
Michigan, Maryland, and Ohio, and contrib- 
uting very largely to the Nation-wide suspen- 
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sion of the banking business on March 4, 
1933. 

As a consequence, Congress provided in the 
Banking Act of 1933 that, with certain ex- 
ceptions not pertinent here, “No member 
bank [of the Féderal Reserve System] shall, 
directly or indirectly, by any device whatso- 
ever, pay any interest on any deposit which 
is payable on demand.” By an amendment 
contained in the Banking Act of 1935, Con- 
gress also required the Board of Directors of 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
to prescribe régulations imposing similar re- 
strictions on all nonmember banks whose 
deposits are insured by the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation. 

Certain banks sought to evade this prohi- 
bition by undertaking to absorb exchange 
charges on checks collected by them as an 
inducement for the maintenance of balances 
with them by the banks from which such 
checks were received for collection. In re- 
sponse to an official request from the Comp- 
troller of the Currency based upon the facts 
in a specific case, the Board of Governors of 
the Federal Reserve System expressed the 
opinion that the practice reflected by the 
facts stated in the inquiry constituted a 
violation of the law and published its ad- 
ministrative interpretation of the law in the 
Federal Reserve Bulletin. 

This resulted in vigorous protests by a 
vociferous minority of banks which still 
charge exchange. They claimed that the 
Board’s action was a revival of the effort of 
the Federal Reserve System to enforce uni- 
versal par clearance. This claim was based 
on the attenuated theory that, if interme- 
diate collecting banks could not absorb these 
charges and had to pass them back to the 
owners of the checks, the owners would com- 
plain to the drawers of the checks because 
their obligations had not been paid in full, 
and the drawers would bring pressure on 
their own banks to discontinue the practice 
of charging exchange. It was claimed that 
numerous small nonmember banks located 
principally in a dozen Southeastern and Mis- 
sissippi Valley States could not exist without 
the revenue derived from these charges. 

These protests resulted in hearings before 
the Banking and Currency Committee of the 
House of Representatives in December 1943, 
for the purpose of bringing pressure upon the 
Reserve Board to reverse its interpretation of 
the law. This effort proving unsuccessful, 
bills were introduced in both Houses of Con- 
‘gress to amend the law so as to provide that 
it “shall not be deemed to prohibit the ab- 
sorption of exchange and collection charges 
by member banks.” Hearings were continued 
in the Banking and Currency Committee of 
the House of Representatives during January 
and February 1944; the House bill was re- 
ported favorably on February 15, 1944, al- 
though five members of the committee filed 
a strong dissenting report; and the bill passed 
the House of Representatives on March 2, 
1944. 

The primary effect of the enactment of 
this bill would be to impair the safeguards 
erected in 1933 and 1935 against unsound 
competition for deposits of other banks and 
large corporations; but it would also encour- 
age many banks which now pay their checks 
at par to discontinue doing so and would en- 
courage many banks to withdraw from the 
National Banking System and the Federal Re- 
serve System in order to obtain the revenue 
derived from exchange charges. Thus, the 
old par-clearance controversy is reopened. 

Many of those participating in the fight 
over the pending legislation are unfamiliar 
with the past history of the par-clearance 
controversy and many inaccurate and mis- 
leading statements have been made about it. 
Therefore, it is believed that a review of the 
past history of tLe legislation and litige tion 
regarding the par clearance of checks would 
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be timely, and would serve a useful public 
purpose. 
. * . Ea * 
CONCLUSION 


The issue of par clearance has twice been 
considered by Congress; and on both occa- 
sions Congress has decided in favor of the 
par collection of checks by Federal Reserve 
banks, notwithstanding the determined op- 
position of a group of bankers who desired 
to preserve for themselves a source of private 
profit at the expense of the business and 
commerce of the country by perpetuating the 
obsolete practice of charging exchange, with 
all of the attendant evils of an inefficient, 
cumbersome, expensive, and dangerous meth- 
od of check cdllection. On the first occasion, 
Congress required Federal Reserve banks to 
collect at par all checks on member banks 
sent to the Federal Reserve banks by their 
depositors. On the second occasion, it broad- 
ened the scope of the authority of Federal 
Reserve banks to collect checks and required 
that all checks collected by them must be 
collected at par, regardless of whether they 
be drawn on member or nonmember banks. 

The courts have upheld these powers and 
requirements almost completely. They have 
upheld the constitutionality of the require- 
ment that Federal Reserve banks must col- 
lect checks on member banks at par and 
that member banks must remit at par for 
their own checks when forwarded to them 
by Federal Reserve banks. They have upheld 
the right of Federal Reserve banks to col- 
lect checks on nonmember banks whenever 
they can be collected at par; and they have 
upheld the right of Federal Reserve banks 
to send checks on nonmember banks to local 
agents without accumulation for orderly 
presentation across the counter in order to 
obtain payment at par, except in States with 
antipar-clearance statutes like that in North 
Carolina. 

As a matter of policy, the Federal Reserve 
System voluntarily discontinued presenting 
checks on nonmember banks other 
than the usual banking channels; but there 
is no legal reason why it could not resume 
that practice if it were inclined to do so in 
order to collect checks on nonmember banks 
which will not pay their checks at par when 
presented through the mails. 

With this possibility of enforcing par clear- 
ance directly by established methods of prov- 
en efficacy, it is absurd to say that the Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve System 
is now endeavoring to enforce universal par 
clearance by indirection, merely because it 
has expressed the opinion that the practice 
of absorbing exchange charges as compensa- 
tion for the maintenance of deposits is a 
violation of the law which forbids member 
banks to pay interest on demand deposits, 
“directly or indirectly, by any device whatso- 


ever.“ 


WALTER WYATT. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, acting on 
behalf of the Senator from New York 
(Mr. Wacner], I should like to inquire 
whether any other Senator wishes to 
speak against the amendment. I have 
no notice that any other Senator wishes 
to speak against it. If any Senator who 
wishes to speak against the amendment 
will communicate with me, I shall be 
glad to yield to him as much time as 
possible. 

Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, I take it 
that if the opponents of the amendment 
are not willing to consume their full time, 
its proponents can speak until 2 o'clock, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The propo- 
nents of the amendment have 52 min- 
utes allotted to them. 

Mr. BILBO. Very well. 
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Mr. President, the pending amend- 
ment has been brought forward because 
of the attempt of a bureaucratic group 
which apparently exists in some parts of 
the city of Washington to regulate the 
affairs of the American people from the 
banks of the Potomac River. The bill, 
which is the subject matter of the 
amendment, was introduced by the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina [Mr. MAY- 
BANK], and is identical with House bill 
3956, which passed the House on the 3d 
of last March by an overwhelming vote; 
in fact, the House was so nearly unani- 
mous in support of the bill that the oppo- 
nents were not even able to obtain a yea- 
and-nay vote on the question of its 
passage. 

I appreciate the fact tnat at this time 
the proponents of the amendment are 
in a somewhat awkward position in urg- 
ing its adoption before the hearing on 
the bill which is now being conducted by 
the Committee on Banking and Currency 
has been completed. But that situation, 
I wish the Senate to understand, is not 
our fault. The bill came to the Senate 
from the House of Representatives on 
the 3d of last March, and the committee 
has had more than 8 months in which to 
hold hearings on it. Why there has been 
so much delay, I do not know. Some- 
times a good way to defeat a measure 
is to delay the hearings on it. The hear- 
ings on the Brown-Maybank bill before 
the Senate committee did not start until 
last week. But there was a very full and 
complete hearing on the bill in the House 
committee. I hold in my hand a copy 
of those hearings. They were held at 
various times in the months of Decem- 
ber 1943 and January and February 1944, 
and they lasted almost 30 days. After 
a full hearing, the House was practically 
unanimous in voting for the passage of 
the bill. ` ` 

I also appreciate the basis of the ob- 
jection to attaching the Maybank bill as 
an amendment to the crop-insurance bill 
which is being sponsored by the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Tuomas]. I appre- 
ciate the fact that the legislation pro- 
posed by the pending amendment is not 
germane to the provisions of the crop- 
insurance bill. But I also know that 
there is no Senate rule requiring ger- 
maneness. Therefore, it is parliamen- 
tarily proper to attach the Maybank bill 
= ag amendment to the crop-insurance 

Some Senators may think that the 
adoption of the Maybank bill as an 
amendment to the crop-insurance bill, 
to which it is not germane, might in some 
way mitigate against the chances of pas- 
sage of the crop-insurance bill. But I 
do not believe it would affect the chances 
of the passage of the crop-insurance bill 
either in the Senate or in the House. In 
fact, I should like to call the attention of 
the Senator from Oklahoma to my be- 
lief that if he will agree to have the May- 
bank bill adopted as an amendment to, 
the crop-insurance bill, its adoption will 
make sure the passage of the crop-in- 
surance bill in the House of Representa- 
tives, because it is my understanding that 
the Members of the House of Represent- 
atives are stronger in their advocacy of 
the Maybank-Brown bill which would do 
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away with the autocratic, bureaucratic 
ruling of the Federal Reserve Board than 
they are in their support of the crop- 
insurance bill. So, Mr. President, if the 
pending amendment he adopted to the 
crop-insurance bill, I am sure it will help 
the passage of that bill in the House of 

Representatives. I merely offer that as 

a suggestion to the Senator from Okla- 

homa. 

Mr. President, the present situation is 
one in which the big boys are lined up 
against the little boys. It is a case of 
the small banks against the large city 
banks. There are something over 14,000 
banks in the United States. The Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporation, un- 
der Mr. Crowley, has supervision of ap- 
proximately 13,090 of the 14,000 banks. 
Mr. Crowley is very strongly in favor of 
the passage of the Maybank bill. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp, as a part of my remarks, two 
statements made by Mr. Crowley in sup- 
port of the bill. One of them begins on 
page 112 of the House hearings. At that 
time Mr. Crowley pointed out the im- 
portance of the passage of the bill, and 
he also took occasion to point out the ul- 
timate effect of defeat of the bill, and he 
intimated what the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem or those behind it are really after, 
namely, to destroy the 2,400 or 2,700 small 
banks which are enjoying the right and 
privilege of having their exchange fees 
absorbed by their correspondent banks. 
So, Mr. President, since my time is very 
limited, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the ReEcorD Mr, Crowley's 
statement which begins on page 112 of 
the House hearings, and also his state- 
ment which begins on page 669 of those 
hearings, for Mr. Crowley was called be- 
fore the committee a second time, and 
in his second statement he emphasized 
the facts brought out in his first state- 
ment. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

ABSORPTION OF EXCHANGE CHARGES—STATEMENT 
OF LEO T. CROWLEY, CHAIRMAN, FEDERAL DE- 
POSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 

(Friday, December 17, 1943) 

Mr. Crow.Ley, Mr. Chairman and members 
of the committee, I have a written rtatement 
which I would like to present later, but I 
would like to say a few words first 

I appreciate that Mr. Ransom, Mr. McKee, 
and their associates have made a very thor- 
ough study of this question and have gone 
into great detail and I might say they are 
all dear friends of mine and I hate to be in 
disagreement with them, especially on bank- 
ing matters, all of the time; but, funda- 
mentally, there is a difference between us 
and we have a little difficulty in agreeing on 
some things. From an administrative stand- 
point, we get along very nicely. 

I think it is unfortunate that this has 
come up just at this time, when the Con- 
gress, apparently, is thinking about recessing 
for a while. I would like to have an op- 
portunity to spend some time with this com- 
mittee on this regulation and I am sure it 
cannot be done in half an hour's time, or an 
hour, that we might have this morning 

Iam also sorry that Mr. Steagall is not here. 
We went all through this regulation several 
years ago and it vas indicated then that this 
committee and many Members of Congress 
wanted this matter deferred. The matter of 
this law as interpreted by the Federal Re- 
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serve has been on the books since 1933. T 
appreciate Mr. Ransom is a very conscien- 
tious individual and wants to carry cut the 
wishes of Congress. 

We, too, want to carry out the wishes of 
Congress, but I fail to find anywhere in the 
direction from Congress it ever indicated a 
desire to deal with par clearance. You skate 
around all you want, but when you get right 
back there are a few fundamental things in- 
volved. First, I think the ruling indirectly 
forces par clearance on the banking system of 
this country, and I have always been a strong 
believer that in legislative matters you should 
meet a thing directly, not placing some fine 
Italian writing in a law and then interpreting 
it in a way that you feel youg theories can 
best be served. And Congress certainly in 
the past has indicated, without question, that 
it is not in favor of enforcing par clearance, 
and the Supreme Court has indicated, as I 
understand it, that the Federal Reserve 
Board did not have the authority to do so. 

Secondly, in the question of absorbing a 
service charge, or the question of indirect 
interest by absorbing exchange, what is the 
difference? In a practical sense, if you are 
going to talk about paying interest, when 
Sears-Roebuck carries an account with a 
bank that clears all of their checks and han- 
dles them for them without the service 
charge, where they maintain a balance of 
$10,000,000, what is the difference whether 
the bank gives credit for that balance by way 
of free service in clearing checks or by way 
of absorbing exchange? Now, they do that 
all through the banking system. If you have 
an individual checking account and maintain 
a balance of three, four, or five thousand dol- 
lars, you will tind you do not pay the service 
charge that the housewife, who has only $100 
balance, does on the items that she sends 
through. Now, if that is not as much of an 
indirect payment of interest as absorption of 
exchange, I do not know what you would call 
it. I think that Congress never intended, in 
this law, to deal with exchange any more than 
it did other service charges. I certainly have 
found no evidence that Congress intended 
either that the Federal Reserve or the Federal 
Deposit would outlaw these exchange charges. 

Now, the net result of this indirect action 
is that you have some two or three or four 
thousand banks that may be materially 
affected. The amount of exchange that the 
large banks are ahsorbing is very, very nomi- 
nal in the whole banking system. I think 
the matter has been grossly exaggerated as 
to the influence and effect that it has on the 
banking system. Furthermore, I have always 
been a believer in free enterprise in the bank- 
ing system; that banks ought to be able to 
supervise themselves on certain practices and 
not lean on the Government to manage their 
institutions and to determine what practices 
they should pursue and what practices they 
should not pursue, 

Certainly if we were up here to urge Con- 
gress to pass some regulation that might 
affect the interest rates that banks could 
charge on loans, you would hear a cry in holy 
horror that we were interfering with free 
enterprise, but people apparently seem to be 
willing, where it is financially to their ad- 
vantage, not to object to interference. 

I think the net result of the Federal Re- 
serve Board’s ruling is this: First, it forces 
par clearance; secondly, it very definitely 
affects the earnings of a lot of little banks. 
The next step, in my judgment, is that you 
break your little banker; you eliminate him 
from your banking picture, and the advo- 
cates of branch banking immediately will 
come along and say, “Now, this little com- 
munity is in need of a bank and cannot sup- 
port an independent bank, so that we have 
to have a branch bank to serve that com- 
munity.” 

Now, I do not think this ruling relates to 
just the matter of exchange in these little 
banks; I think a very fundamental issue is 
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involved, and I think this committee ought 
to take plenty of time to understand all of 
the elements that may be involved, because 
I think that, as you go along, you will find 
there are fundamental differences in prin- 
ciple between the Federal Reserve and the 
Federal Deposit Insurance, I do not say the 
Federal Reserve are opposed to the small 
bank as such, but my experience in your 
State banks versus your national banks— 
and we have had a lot of experience with 
their attitude toward small banks in con- 
nection with war contract advances, Gov- 
ernment deposits, and the latest ruling—is 
that every move has been made to discrimi- 
nate against the rights of the little nonmem- 
ber bank. And when the Deposit Insurance 
system was set up it was very definitely 
understood that deposit insurance would not 
be used as that type of vehicle. 

So, as I say to you, I think there is a lot 
more involved in this thing than whether 
you refuse to let these large banks absorb 
exchange charges; fo: these fellows amount- 
ing to eight or ten million dollars, or what- 
ever it may be, that they are absorbing for 
now; I think there is a lot more involved 
than that. 

Mr. Brown. Mr. Crowley, may I ask just 
one question there? 

Mr. CROWLEY. Yes. 

Mr. Brown. Suppose the Supreme Court 
should construe the definition of interést by 
the Federal Reserve Board to be wrong, 
unsound; then, of course, the Federal Re- 
serve Board would be violating the law in 
reference to their interpretation of the word 
interest“; is that true? 

Mr. Crowtey. That is right. 

Mr. Crawrorp. Could I ask Mr. Crowley a 
question on the statement he just made? 
Would you include in your general observa- 
tion there, where you mentioned deposits 
and the absorption of exchange and those 
other matters that you did specifically men- 
tion, all of which tend to operate against 
the operation of the small banks, the effect 
of the Government lending agencies on their 
earning? I notice you did not mention that, 
and I wondered if you would care to include 
that in your remarks, 

Mr. CrowLey. Congressman, I think my 
position is very well known. I have written 
very definite letters to this committee and 
also to the Senate committee, where I have 
agreed with the small bank on the effect of 
those things on the small bank's earnings. 

Mr. Crawrorp. Well, which is the greater 
sum involved—this eight or nine million dol- 
lars that you mentioned or the losses to the 
small country banks incidental to Govern- 
ment lending? 

Mr. CROWLEY. Let me say this to you: If 
you ask me which arm I want to have cut off, 
my right or my left, I would raise the ques- 
tion whether you ought to cut either one of 
them off. I agree with you on that, that it 
does affect the little banks. 

Let me say this to you: We do an awful 
lot of talking all the time about what we 
are going to do for the small businessman, 
what we are going to do for the small bank. 
The small banks just do not have the ad- 
vocates to come before you men and present 
their viewpoint. They are scattered all over 
the United States, and one reason why they 
are small is because they are weaker than 
the larger group. And many, many of the 
larger banks are giving the small boys lip 
service on this regulation here; they are 
indicating to them they are all in sympathy 
with them, but they do not care about the 
thing, although at any time there is any 
legislation here which affects the larger 
banks’ interests they will use the small tel- 
lows to come in and do the fronting; but I 
notice every time the small bank is involved 
they are the ones who are left hanging out 
on the limb by themselves. 

Mr. CRAwronp. I have been such a close 
follower of yours and of your philosophy on 
maintaining the capital structure of the 
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banks, the deposits of which you insure, that 
I have never for one moment when I was 
conscious lost sight of the elements which 
tend to prevent the small bank from earning 
a sufficient amount of money to preserve its 
capital structure. 

Mr. Crowtey. I know that; that has always 
been your position: 

Mr. Crawrorp. So what I was trying to get 
clear in my own mind is where is the greatest 
leakage, for comparison, not as to which is 
right or which is wrong, but whether it would 
be the $8,000,000 or the losses to the small 
banks incident to the Government lending 
agencies coming into their communities and 
absorbing away from them the paper that 
is worth while. 

Mr. Crow.ey. There is not any doubt but 
what in some instances the competition of 
Government agencies has much more effect 
on their earnings than this. But that is not 
before us now; this other matter is. 

Mr. Crawrorp, I understand. The only 
reason I brought that up is because you men- 
tioned other things, and I do not believe you 
mentioned the Government lending agencies. 

Mr. Patman. Mr. Chairman, I will have to 
go. I am anxious to hear Mr, Crowley. I 
would like to inquire if you expect to finish 
with him today, or if you will have him back 
later. 

The CHRammax. That is the pleasure of the 
committee. I do not know whether Mr. 
Crowley could conclude today or not. Since 
Mr. Crowley has had no opportunity as yet 
to present his side of the question, I told him 
we would recognize him today. We have 
started with him rather late, but I thought 
that we would go as long as we could today. 
It being doubtful that we could conclude to- 
day. 

Mr. PatMan. I will read your statement 
with interest, Mr. Crowley. 

(Resuming 


Mr. CROWLEY. Thank you. 
statement: | 

As we understand it, the question under 
discussion is the immediately impending gen- 
eral application to all member banks of the 
ruling of the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System, published in the 
Federal Reserve Bulletin for September 1943, 
and subsequently amplified, which holds the 
absorption of exchange to be a violation of 
regulation Q prohibiting the payment of in- 
terest on demand deposits. 

The Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion had previously submitted a vigorous 
dissent from the proposed ruling of the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System. I should like to insert in the rec- 
ord at this point a copy of our letter of dis- 
sent which was addressed to the late Hon. 
Henry B. Steagall, then chairman of this 
committee. 

The CHatrmMan. Without objection, 
may be done. 

Mr. Crow Ley (reading): 

i Avucustr 20, 1943. 
The Honorable Henry B. STEAGALL, 
Chairman, Committee on Banking 
and Currency, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. O. 

My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: We are inter- 
ested to read the proposed letter of the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System to the Comptroller of the Currency 
accompanying Governor Ransom’s letter to 
you under date of August 6, a copy of which 
was sent us with advice that it would be 
mailed on August 23. 

In this letter the Board of Governors 
holds that the absorption of exchange 
charges by a national bank constitutes a 
payment of ‘interest in violation of section 
19 of the Federal Reserve Act and of the 
Board’s regulation Q, which prohibit pay- 
ment of interest on demand deposits by 
member banks 

The subject matter of this letter was dis- 
cussec by representatives of this corpora- 


that 
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tion with members of the Federal Reserve 
Board staff in January 1943, at which time 
they were advised that this corporation be- 
lieves the Board of Governors’ position to be 
untenable, as the question involved appears 
to be one which Congress has pointedly re- 
frained from delegating to the Federal bank- 
ing agencies for disposition and in which 
the theory of the Board of Governors would 
appear to require it to outlaw as well the ab- 
sorption of service charges and other ex- 
penses for depositors which all banks now 
incur to some degree. 

In practically all systems of service 
charges on deposit accounts, credit, up to a 
maximum amount of the charges, is given 
for the worth of the balance to the bank 
in terms of an assumed or hypothetical rate 
of interest. A survey of service charges con- 
ducted by the American Bankers Association 
in 1938 showed that out of 478 clearing 
houses replying to the inquiries, at least 387, 
or 81 percent, used service-charge systems, 
which, in effect, gave customers credit for 
interest on their accounts in determining 
the amount of service charges to be levied. 
Of course, no interest was actually paid; 
it was credited against charges which would 
otherwise be levied. The practice has be- 
come more widespread since that survey was 
made. 

Under these methods of service charges 
the depositor whose account is considered 
to be desirable receives a pecuniary benefit 
which he would not otherwise receive in the 
form of free services, which represents essen- 
tially a rebate of charges. This benefit is an 
incentive for the maintenance of larger bal- 
ances on deposit with the bank than might 
otherwise be maintained. 

We know that it is a common practice of 
many depositors to balance the rate of re- 
turn which they could secure on their funds, 
if invested, against the service charges which 
they would have to pay if their larger bal- 
ances were withdrawn, and to base their de- 
cisions with respect to the use of their funds 
upon the relative advantage to accrue there- 
front. The system of providing free services 
on the basis of minimum balances and of 
levying charges against those who do not 
maintain such balances appears to us to be 
as much a payment of interest as the absorp- 
tion of exchange charges. In the latter case, 
the bank pays for something; in the former 
case, the bank refrains from collecting in- 
come which it would otherwise receive. The 
net result to the bank is precisely the same, 
the purpose is precisely the same. The only 
difference is an accident of accounting. 

Therefore, if the absorption of exchange 
charges constitutes a prohibited payment 
of interest, it seems to us equally clear that 
the absorption of internal service charges, 
telephone and telegraph charges, and post- 
age for depositors is likewise a prohibited in- 
terest payment. Dollar-wise, the volume of 
service charges and expenses absorbed by 
the banks is immeasurably greater than the 
exchange charges which the banks pay for 
their customers. Yet the Board of Gov- 
ernors, we believe, would frankly admit that 
to compel banks to pass on to their deposit- 
ors expenses and charges of this character 
would not only be a disservice to the de- 
positing public, but would, in their opinion, 
be as far beyond the scope of the Board's au- 
thority as we consider the proposed ruling 
to be. 

As we view the proposed ruling, it is sim- 
ply another attempt to force par clearance 
upon nonmember banks. In the past, all 
such attempts have been defeated admin- 
istratively, legislatively, and judicially. 

Over 2,100 insured banks charge exchange 
on items drawn against them and, while the 
total involved is relatively small, these 
charges constitute a vital source of income to 
these institutions. They haye long fought 
the efforts of the proponents of free clearing 
to outlaw the practice and Congress was not 
unaware of that fact in enacting the inter- 
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est provisions of the 1933 and 1935 acts. Yet 
Congress did not attempt to deal with the 
question then, and we do not believe it in- 
tended that the banking agencies do so in- 
directly under the guise of an interest regu- 
lation. This corporation does not intend to 
do so, and it hopes that the Board of Gov- 
ernors will not give rise to a situation where 
two Federal agencies make conflicting de- 
cisions to the consternation of the public. 
In such a situation we consider it singularly 
appropriate to await precise directions from 
Congress. 

A similar letter is being sent to Senator 
Wacner and to Representative Doucuton of 
North Carolina. 

Very truly yours, 
Leo T. CROWLEY, 
Chairman. 


Mr. Cnowir (continuing). On December 
6, 1943, the board of directors of the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation adopted a 
ruling which expressed the view that— 

“The absorption of exchange charges by 
an insured nonmember bank in connection 
with its routine collection for its depositors 
of checks drawn on other banks cannot be 
considered a payment of interest, within the 
terms of the interest regulations of the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporation, in the 
absence of facts or circumstances establish- 
ing that the practice is resorted to as a device 
for the payment of interest.” 

I should like to insert that ruling in the 
record. That ruling merely confirms the 
position taken by this Corporation in 1935 
and 1936 and adhered to consistently ever 
since. 

I should also like to read to this committee 
a memorandum prepared by our chief 
counsel, dated November 24, 1943, dealing 
with this question and which forms the basis 
of the ruling of the board of directors. 

I am sorry Mr. Brown is not here; he is 
laid up with the flu. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, you 
may insert anything you desire in your 
testimony. 

(The ruling follows:) 


“RULING OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE 
FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
ADOPTED DECEMBER 6, 1943 


“RE: ABSORPTION OF EXCHANGE CHARGES AS 
PAYMENT OF INTEREST 


“The Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion recently has received a number of in- 
quiries from insured banks concerning 
whether the absorption by insured nonmem- 
ber banks of exchange charges imposed by 
other banks on checks ye etn by cus- 
tomers for collection or clearance constitutes 
a payment of interest in violation of the 
Corporation’s interest regulations, Code of 
Federal Regulations, title 12, part 304 (sec. 
304.2). 

“The board is of the view that the absorp. 
tion of exchange charges by an insured non- 
member bank in connection with its routine 
collection for its depositors of checks drawn 
on other banks cannot be considered a pay- 
ment of interest, within the terms of the 
interest regulations of the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation, in the absence of 
facts or circumstances establishing that the 
practice is resorted to as a device for the 
payment of interest. 

“Attached hereto is a copy of the memo- 
randum opinion of the general counsel for 
the Corporation on this question.” 

Mr. Crowtey. Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to have Mr. Thompson read this memoran- 
dum for our general counsel. 

The CHAIRMAN. Very well. 

Mr. THOMPSON (reading): 

NOVEMBER 24, 1943. 
MEMORANDUM 

Question: Does the absorption of an in- 
sured bank of exchange charges constitute 
a payment of interest prohibited by the 
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regula ‘ions of the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corpotation? 

The Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
recently has received a number of inquiries 
from insured banks concerning whether the 
absorption by insured nonmember banks of 
exchange charges imposed by other banks 
on checks deposited by customers for collec- 
tion or clearance constitutes a payment of 
interest in violation of the Corporation's in- 
terest regulations, Code of Federal Regula- 
tions, title 12, part 304 (sec. 304.2). 

The renewed inquiries concerning this 
question appear to be prompted by recent 


publicity given to a ruling of the Board of 


Governors of the Federal Reserve System 
interpreting the provisions of its regula- 
tion Q. The interest regulations of the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporation are ap- 
plicable only to insured banks which are not 
members of the Federal Reserve System, 
whereas regulation Q is applicable only to 
member banks of that System. 

The Corporation's interest regulations pro- 
vide that with certain exceptions not here 
applicable, “no insured nonmember bank 
shall directly or indirectly, by any device 
whatsoever, pay any interest on any demand 
deposit,” and that “any payment to or for 
the account of any depositor as compensa- 
tion for the use of funds constituting @ de- 
posit shall be considered interest.” The 
question presented is whether the absorp- 
tion of exchange charges constitutes a pay- 
ment to or for the account” of the insured 
bank's customers and if so, whether such 
payment is “as compensation for the use of 
funds constituting a deposit.” If both of 
these questions are answered in the affirma- 
tive, the act of absorbing the exchange charge 
would be a prohibited payment of interest; 
otherwise, it would not be a violation of the 
Tegulation. 

The absorption of exchange charges arises 
out of the collection of checks drawn on out- 
of-town banks which are not cleared through 
the Federal Reserve banks and for which the 
drawee bank makes a charge against the col- 
lecting bank. These checks are deposited by 
the payees or endorsees in other insured 
banks which forward them for collection to 
the drawee banks. The latter remit the face 
amount of these checks less their charges for 
clearing or honoring the checks. The collect- 
ing banks absorb the difference between the 
face of the checks and the amount remitted, 
which is the amount of the exchange so de- 
ducted. More than 2,100 insured commercial 
banks not members of the Federal Reserve 
System do not clear such checks at par and 
thus are listed by the Federal Reserve banks 
as nonpar banks. In addition, many other 
banks, both members and nonmembers of the 
Federal Reserve System which clear at par 
through the Federal Reserve banks, make a 
practice of charging exchange on so-called 
direct sendings, 1. e.. items forwarded by cor- 
respondent banks directly rather than 
through the Federal Reserve banks. 

It is our opinion that the absorption of 
exchange charges by an insured nonmember 
bank in connection with its routine collec- 
tion for its depositors of checks drawn on 
other banks cannot be considered a payment 
of interest within the terms of the interest 
regulations of the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation, ın the absence of facts or cir- 
cumstances establishing that the practice is 
resorted to as a device for the payment of 
interest. 

The reasons for this opinion are as follows: 

(1) The absorption of expenses in connec- 
tion with handling a depositor’s account un- 
der the law is not ordinarily a payment to or 
for the account of the depositor. Banks cus- 
tomarily absorb many expenses in connection 
with the handling of customers’ accounts 
which the law recognizes to be investments 
in customer good will. Therefore these are 
expended for the account of the bank rather 
than for the account of its depositors, even 
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though the depositors may derive benefit 
therefrom. Thus for valued customers banks 
frequently absorb expenses such as telephone 
and telegraph charges, postage, clerk and 
teller hire, and the cost of printing check 
forms. 

Most banks have installed schedules of 
service charges to be levied upon deposit ac- 
counts. While numerous differences of detail 
obtain, the common rule underlying such 
schedules is that the deposit is worth some- 
thing to the bank and the bank will absorb 
costs of handling the account up to the 
average worth of the account on the basis of 
an assumed rate of return on an investment 
of the account. 

In most cases, a basic charge is made for 
any account which is not kept above a cer- 
tain minimum balance. For such charge, or 
the maintenance of such minimum balance, 
a certain number of items, i. e., checks or 
deposits, are handled. Items in excess df the 
minimum allowed, if not compensated for 
by larger balances, are charged for at pub- 
lished or established rates. In a large pro- 
portion of the banks which use this meas- 
ured system of service charges, the larger ac- 
counts, or the more active accounts, are also 
subjected to analysis to determine the cost 
or profit to the bank of handling such ac- 
counts, and the customer is charged accord- 
ingly. In many other banks all service 
charges are based upon account analysis re- 
gardless of size of the account. Approxi- 
mately 70 percent of the clearing houses par- 
ticipating in a survey conducted by the 
American Bankers Association in 1938 re- 
ported use of account analysis in levying 
service charges upon depositors. (Service 
Charge Survey, 1938, Bulletin 77, January 
1939, American Bankers Association.) Un- 
der this latter system, charges are made 
against the account for all costs incurred 
by the bank in handling the account and 
credit is given for the amount which the 
account earns for the bank. These costs 
include exchange and collection costs ab- 
sorbed, bookkeeping and transit costs of han- 
dling items deposited or checks or drafts 
drawn, and charges for miscellaneous serv- 
ices such as collecting notes, handling out- 
of-town collections, transferring money by 
wire or otherwise, or providing credit in- 
formation. So long as the worth of the ac- 
count to the bank exceeds the cost of per- 
forming services, no charge is levied against 
the customer. 

Where exchange charges are absorbed with- 
in the framework of schedules of Service 
charges, and the motive is only to establish, 
maintain, or ‘strengthen customer good-will 
rather than to attract funds for money con- 
sideration, such absorption cannot be dif- 
ferentiated from the absorption of other 
ordinary items of expense, including internal 
expenses (such as rents, clerk hire, and so 
forth) connected with handling a customer's 
account. 

(2) Exchange charges are expenses of col- 
lecting items drawn against banks which 
regularly make a practice of imposing such 
charges and thus are comparable to the costs 
of maintaining clearing houses, hiring mes- 
sengers, and other expenses of like char- 
acter connected with normal check-clearing 
activities which are customarily absorbed as 
part of the operating expenses of banks, even 
though these charges may enter into com- 
putations forming the basis for service 
charges which when collected constitute op- 
erating income of the bank. 

(3) The feature of progressive competitive 
bidding characteristics of interest is lacking 
in the case of absorption of exchange charges, 
as the amount of the exchange charge is fixed 


not by the depository bank but by the nonpar 


drawee bank and would not vary as between 
depositories regardless of the bank selected 
as the collecting medium. 

(4) Although the practice of absorbing 
exchange charges antedated the legislation 
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on which the Corporation's interest regula- 
tions are predicated, no suggestion may be 
found in the legislative record or history of 
this provision to indicate any purpose on 
the part of Congress to permit any regula- 
tions of the practice of charging exchange in 
connection with the regulation of interest. 
Any restriction against absorption of ex- 
change charges would naturally act as a 
direct deterrent to the imposition of such 
charges by the many banks which now im- 
pose them. In view of the well-known and 
turbulent history of the par-clearance issue 
and the absence of a specific congressional 
mandate, it seems evident that Congress 
did not authorize the Corporation to hold 
that the absorption of exchange charges in 
the ordinary course of business constitutes 
payment of interest. 

This opinion will not apply to cases where 
the particular circumstances are such as to 
establish that the practice has been resorted 
to deliberately as a device for the payment 
of compensation to a depositor for the use of 
his funds. 

Francis C. Brown, General Counsel. 


Mr. KUNKEL, Could I ask Mr. Crowley a 
question, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. Kunkel. 

Mr. KUNKEL. In the second paragraph of 
your letter of August 20, 1943, to Mr. Steagall, 
it says: 

“The Board of Governors holds that the 
absorption of exchange charges by a national 
bank constitutes a payment of interest.” 

State banks are involved in this, also, are 
they not? 

Mr. CrowLey. The member State banks. 

Mr. KUNKEL. Just the member State 
banks? 

Mr. Crowtey. That is right. 

Mr. KUNKEL. Members of the F. D. I. C.? 

Mr. CrowLEY. No; members of the Federal 
Reserve. 

Mr. KUNKEL. But nonmember State banks 
would not be involved in this ruling? 

Mr. Cnowirr That is right. They are not 
subject to the ruling although they are ad- 
versely affected by it. 

Mr. KUNKEL. Thank you. 

The CHAIRMAN. Do you want to conclude 
your statement without interruption, and 
then answer any questions, or do you mind 
being asked questions as you proceed? 

Mr. Crow.ey. I would be glad to answer any 
questions now, and then if we could go on 
and finish, I think we could perhaps do a 
better job. 

Mr. Crawrorp. I was going to ask you this 
question, Mr. Crowley, relating to the last 
paragraph of Mr. Brown’s memorandum, and 
see if we can tie this up somewhat. I don't 
know that you can answer this question; but 
if Mr. Brown were here, I would submit to 
him this question, as to whether or not his 
closing language there would cause him to 
construe the September 1943 bulletin case as 
one where a practice has been resorted to 
deliberately as a device for the payment of 
interest to the depositor for the use of his 
funds. The reason I submit the question 
that way is because I find this statement, 
that such charges have been absorbed in 
amounts ranging from 10 cents to $200, and 
that in some instances the exchange ab- 
sorbed for particular banks amounted to as 
much as 2 or 3 percent of their balances with 
such banks. 

Mr. Crow.Ley. Can you answer that, Mr. 
Thompson? 

Mr. THOMPSON. I am afraid I cannot answer 
it, because I don't know what Mr. Brown 
would rule in those circumstancés. I think 
he might want to look into the facts to de- 
termine whether or not this variation from 
10 cents to something else was a variation 
determined by the amount of the balance 
held by the bank, or whether it was deter- 
mined by the amount of items which went 
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through the bank, on which the exchange 
was carried. 

Mr. CROWLEY. Congressman, I think Mr. 
Brown will undoubtedly be well enough Mon- 
day to answer those questions for you him- 
self. 

Mr. Crawrorp. I thank you. 

Mr. THOMPSON (resuming reading of state- 
ment): 

“The remainder of this statement elaborates 
upon the difference in interpretation of the 
law between the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System and the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation. 

“The Corporation does not have the au- 
thority to find that absorption of exchange, 
per se, is a payment of interest: The pro- 
visions of law governing the prohibition and 
regulation of payment of interest on deposits 
by the Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System differ from those governing the 
prohibition and regulation by the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation. The act con- 
trolling regulation by the Board of Gover- 
nors of the Federal Reserve Cystem gives that 
Board by specific grant the authority to de- 
termine what shall be deemed to be payment 


of interest. The provision of law under - 


which the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration operates is pointedly silent with re- 
gard to this matter. We believe, therefore, 
that we are restricted in our determination 
to what is in fact recognized to be interest by 
common practice. The absorption of ex- 
change is a practice which antedates the 
creation of the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation, the passage of the Federal Re- 
serve Act, and, in fact, any one present at 
this hearing. It is a normal, customary 
practice connected with the routine collec- 
tion of checks and, historically, has not been 
looked upon as a payment of interest even 
though it may be considered an inducement 
for maintaining balances. Many devices are 
used and have been used for encouraging or 
impelling customers to carry larger balances. 
These devices are not considered to be in- 
terest. Among these may be included service 
charges as discussed in our letter of August 
20, 1943, addressed to Mr. Steagall, and in 
the memorandum of our general counsel of 
November 24, 1943. 

“Scope of Federal Reserve Board’s ruling: 
The ruling of the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System is applicable only to 
member banks, e member banks, how- 
ever, include practically all of the banks 
which handle the general clearing of checks 
for correspondents. 

“Irrespective of intent, therefore, the ef- 
fect of the ruling, regardless of the position 
of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, 
will be to enforce practically universal par 
clearance, so-called. The issue, therefore, 
raises anew the question of par clearance. 

“Par clearance: My reference to par clear- 
ance, however, must not be construed as im- 
puting to the Board of Governors that its 
purpose is to enforce par clearance. I accept 
the Board’s statement in that regard. My 
position is that, regardless of the Board’s pur- 
pose, the effect of its ruling is to enforce par 
clearance. Because of this, I would like to 
call the committee's attention briefly to the 
history of par clearance, which I believe can 
best be done by quoting from the opinion of 
the United States Supreme Court, written by 
Justice Brandeis, in the case of Farmers and 
Merchants Bank of Monroe, N. C., et al. v. 
Federal Reserve Bank of Richmond, reported 
in volume 262, United States Reports, page 
649 (decided June 11, 1923). In this opinion 
the Court explains what par clearance is, 
states briefly the legislative history of par 
clearance, and interprets the pertinent provi- 
sions of the Federal Reserve Act and the 
Board’s powers and limitations thereunder. 

“This case arose out of a suit brought un- 
der a North Carolina statute, which is dis- 
cussed in the opinion, by the Farmers and 
Merchants Bank of Monroe, N. C., to enjoin 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Richmond from 
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dishonoring checks which the Farmers and 
Merchants Bank paid by exchange drafts on 
reserve deposits with correspondent banks. 
Two hundred and seventy-one other banks 
joined later as plaintiffs. The trial court 
granted a perpetual injunction against the 
Reserve bank. The supreme court of the 
State reversed the decree of the trial court, 
and the case was appealed to the Supreme 
Court of the United States. The Supreme 
Court of the United States sustained the 
lower court, reversing the action of the su- 
preme court of the State, and held that the 
North Carolina statute under which the suit 
was brought did not obstruct the performance 
of any duty imposed upon the Federal Re- 
serve Board and the Federal Reserve banks, 
and that the contention that Congress had 
imposed upon the Federal Reserve Board and 
banks the duty of establishing universal par 
clearance and collection of checks was irrec- 
oncilable with the specific provision of the 
Federal Reserve Act, which affirmed the right 
of banks to make limited charges for clear- 
ance and collection of checks, provided such 
charges me not made against the Federal 
Reserve banks. The Supreme Court held 
that Federal Reserve legislation did not ‘im- 
Pose on the Federal Reserve Board or the 
Federal Reserve banks a duty to establish in 
the United States a universal system of par 
Clearance and collection of checks.’ 

“That part of the decision pertinent to this 
discussion follows: 

Par clearance does not mean that the 
payee of a check who deposits it with his 
bank for collection will be credited in his 
account with the face of the check if it is 
collected. His bank may, despite par clear- 
ance, make a charge to him for its service in 
collecting the check from the drawee bank. 
It may make such a charge although both it 
and the drawee bank are members of the 
Federal Reserve System; und some third bank 
which aids in the process of collection may 
likewise make a charge for the service it 
renders. Such a collection charge may be 
made not only to member banks by member 
banks, National or State, but it may be mace 
to member banks also by the Federal Reserve 
banks for the services which the latter ren- 
der. The collection charge is expressly pro- 
vided for in section 16 of the Federal Reserve 
Act (38 Stat. 268) which declares that: 

„The Federal Reserve Board shall, by 
rule, fix the charges to be collected by the 
member banks from its patrons whose checks 
are cleared through the Federal Reserve bank 
and the charge which may be imposed for 
the service of clearing or collection rendered 
by the Federa: Reserve bank.“ 

Par clearance refers to a wholly different 
matter. It deals not with charges for col- 
lection, but with charges incident to paying. 
It deals with exchange. Formerly, checks, 
except where paid at the banking house over 
the counter, were customarily paid either 
through a clearing house or by remitting, to 
the bank in which they had been deposited 
for collection, a draft on the drawee's deposit 
in some reserve city. For the service ren- 
dered by the drawee bank in so remitting 
funds available for use at the place of the 
deposit of the check, it was formerly a com- 
mon practice to make a small charge, called 
exchange, and to deduct the amount from 
the remittance. This charge of the drawee 
bank the Federal Reserve Board planned to 
eliminate and, in so doing, to concentrate in 
the 12 Federal Reserve banks the clearance 
of checks and the accumulation of the reserve 
balances used for that purpose. The Board 
began by, efforts to induce the banks to adopt 
par clearance voluntarily. The attempt was 
not successful. The Board then concluded to 
apply compulsion. Every national bank is 
necessarily a member of the Federal Reserve 
System; and every State bank with the requi- 
site qualifications may become such. Over 
members the Board has large powers, as well 
as influence. The first step in the campaign 
of compulsion was taken in the summer of 
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1916, when the Board issued a regulation re- 
quiring every drawee bank which is a mem- 
ber of the Federal Reserve System to pay 
without deduction, all checks upon it pre- 
sented through the mail by the Federal Re- 
serve bank of the district. The operation of 
this requirement was at first limited in scope 
by the fact that the original act (sec. 13) au- 
thorſzed the Reserve banks to collect only 
those checks which were drawn on member 
banks, and which were deposited by a mems, 
ber bank or another Reserve bank or the 
United States. Few of the many State banks 
had then elected to become members. In 
September 1916, section 13 was amended so as 
to authorize a Reserve bank to receive for col- 
lection from any member (including other 
Reserve banks) also checks drawn upon non- 
member banks within its district. Thereby, 
the Federal Reserve Board was enabled to ex- 
tend par clearance to a large proportion of 
all checks issued in the United States. But 
the regulation (J) then issued expressly pro- 
vided that the Federal Reserve banks would 
receive from member banks, at par, only 
checks on those of the nonmember banks 
whose checks could be collected by the Fed- 
eral Reserve bank at par. It was recognized 
that nonmembers were left free to refuse as- 
sent to par clearance. By December 15, 1916, 
only 37 of the State banks within the United 
States, numbering about 20,000, had become 
members of the System; and only 8,065 of the 
State banks had assented to par clearance. 

“ ‘Reserve banks could not, under the then 
law, make collections for nonmembers. It 
was believed that if Congress would grant 
Federal Reserve banks permission to make 
collections also for nonmembers, the Board 
could offer to all banks inducements ade- 
quate to secure their consent to par clear- 
ance. A further amendment to § 13 was 
thereupon secured by act of June 21, 1917, 
e. 32 § 4, 40 Stat. 232, 234, which provided, 
among other things, that Federal Reserve 
banks: 

“**Solely for the purposes of exchange or 
of collection, may receive from any nonmem- 
ber bank > è> © deposits of * * s% 
checks “ payable upon presentation 
+ + Provided, Such nonmember bank 
* + maintains with the Federal Reserve 
bank of its district a balance sufficient to 
offset the items in transit held for its account 
by the Federal Reserve bank.” 

To this provision, which embodied the 
legislation proposed by the Federal Reserve 
Board, there was added, while in the Senate, 
another proviso, relating to the exchange 
charge, now known in a modified form as the 
Hardwick amendment, which declares: 

That nothing in this or any other see- 
tion of this act shall be construed as prohibit- 
ing a member or nonmember bank from mak- 
ing reasonable charges, to be determined and 
regulated by the Federal Reserve Board, but 
In no case to exceed 10 cents per $100 or frac- 
tion thereof, based on the total of checks and 
drafts presented at any one time, for collec- 
tion or payment of checks and drafts and 
remission therefor by exchange or otherwise; 
but no such charges shall be made against 
the Federal Reserve banks.” 

“*Thus a Federal Reserve bank was author- 
ized to receive for collection checks from 
nonmembers who maintained with it the 
prescribed balance; and strenuous efforts were 
then made to induce all State banks to so 
arrange. But the law did not compel State 
banks to do this. Many refused; and they 
continued to insist on making exchange 
charges. On March 21, 1918, the Attorney 
General (31 Ops. Atty. Gen. 245, 251), advised 
the President: 

“*“The Federal Reserve Act, however, does 
not command or compel these State banks to 
forgo any right they may have under the 
State laws to make charges in connection 
with the payment of checks drawn upon 
them. The act merely offers the clearing and 
collection facilities of the Federal Reserve 
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banks upon specified conditions. If the 
State banks refuse to comply with the condi- 
tions by insisting upon making charges 
against the Federal Reserve banks the result 
will simply be, so far as the Federal Reserve 
Act is concerned, that since the Federal Re- 
serve banks cannot pay these charges, they 
cannot clear or collect checks on banks de- 
manding such payment from them.” 

The Federal Reserve Board and the Fed- 
ral Reserve banks were thus advised that 
hey were prohibited from paying an ex- 
change charge to any bank. But they be- 

lieved that it was their duty to accept for 
collection any check on any bank? and that 
Congress had imposed upon them the duty 
of making par clearance and collection of 
checks universal in the United States. So 
they undertock to bring about acquiescence 
of the remaining State banks to the system 
of par clearance. Some of the nonassenting 
State banks made stubborn resistance. To 
overcome it the Reserve banks held them- 
Selves out as prepared to collect at par also 
checas on the State banks which did not 
assent to par clearance. This they did by 
publishing a list of all banks from whom 
they undertook to collect at par, regardless of 
whether such banks had agreed to remit at 
par or not. This resulted in drawing to the 
Federal Reserve banks for collection the large 


volume of checks which theretofore had come 


to the drawee bank by mail from many 
sources and which had been paid by remit- 
tances drawn on the bank's balance in some 
Reserve city. If a State bank persisted in 
refusal to remit at par, the Reserve banks 
caused these checks to be presented, at the 
drawee bark, for payment in cash over the 
counter. The practice adcpted by the Re- 
serve banks would, if pursued, necessarily 
subject country banks to sericus loss of in- 
come. It would deprive them of their in- 
come from exchange charges; and it would 
reduce their ineome-produeing assets by 
compelling them to keep in their vaults in 
cash a much larger part of their resources 
than theretofore. That such loss must re- 
sult was admitted. That it might render the 
banks insolvent was clear. But the Federal 
Reserve banks insisted that no alternative 
was left open to them, since they had to 
collect the checks and were forbidden to pay 
exchange charges. The State banks denied 
that the Federal Reserve banks were obliged 
to accept these checks for collection; and 
insisted that Federal Reserve banks should 
refrain from accepting for collection checks 
on banks which did not assent to par clear- 
ance. 

It was to protect its State banks from 
this threatened loss, which might disable 
them, that the Legislature of North Caro- 
lina enacted the statute here in question. 
It made no attempt to compel the Federal 
Reserve bank to pay an exchange charge. 
It made no attempt to compel a depositor, 
to accept something other than cash in pay- 
ment of a check drawn by him. It merely 
provided that, unless the drawer indicated 
by a notation on the face of the check that 
he required payment in cash, the drawee 
bank was at liberty to pay the check by ex- 
change drawn on its reserve deposits. Thus, 
the statute merely sought to remove (when 
the drawer acquiesced) the absolute require- 
ment of the common law that a check pre- 
sented at the bank’s counter must be paid in 
cash. It gave the drawee bank the option to 
pay by exchange only in certain cases; 
namely, when the check was “presented by or 
through any Federal Reserve bank, post office, 
or express company, or any respective 
agents thereof.” The option was so limited, 
because the only purpose of the statute was 
to relieve State banks from. the pressure 
which, by reason of the common-law re- 
quirement, Federal Reserve banks were in a 
position to exert and thus compel submis- 
sion to par clearance. It was expected that 
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depositors would cooperate with their banks 
and refrain from making the prescribed nota- 
tion; and that when the Reserve banks were 
no longer in a position to exert pressure by 
demanding payment in cash, they would 
cease to solicit, or to receive, for collection, 
checks on nonassenting State banks. Thus, 
these would be enabled to earn exchange 
charges as theretofore. Such was the occa- 
sion for the statute and its purpose.’ 

“As stated, the Court found against the 
Federal Reserve bank. 

“Prohibition of payment of interest on de- 
mand deposits.—There, in essence, the matter 
of par clearance stood at the time cf passage 
of the Banking Act of 1933 with its prohibi- 
tion against the payment of interest ‘directly 
or indirectly by any device whatsoever’ on 
any deposit payable on demand. In the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bulletin for June 1934, page 394, 
the Federal Reserve Board published a ruling 
or statement of principles which, among 
other things, stated that— 

“*(1) The absorption of exchange or col- 
lection charges in amounts which vary with 
or bear a substantially direct relation to the 
amount of a depositor’s balance amounts to 
an indirect payment of interest in violation 
of section 19 of the Federal Reserve Act, if 
the deposit is payable on demand. 

“*(2) The absorption cr payment of such 
charges in amounts which do not vary with 
or bear a substantially direct relation to the 
amount of the depositor’s balance is not pro- 
hibited by law.’ 

“This ruling or statement of principles was 
reaffirmed in the Federal Reserve Bulletin for 
December 1934, page 814, and was in ef.ect at 
the time of passage of the Banking Act of 1935 
which, among other things, amended section 
19 to authorize the Board of Governors of 
the Federal Reserve System, for the purposes 
ot that section, to determine ‘what shall be 
deemed to be payment of interest.” 

“Conclusion.—To summarize, the Banking 
Act of 1933 provides, in part, that ‘no member 
bank shall, directly or indirectly, by any de- 
vice whatscever, pay any interest on any de- 
posit which is payable on demand * * +: 
Subsequent thereto, the Federal Reserve 
Board published a ruling, Federal Reserve 
Bulletin, June 1934, which, among other 
things, stated that the absorption or pay- 
ment of exchange or collection charges in 
amounts which did not vary with or bear a 
substantial relation to the amount of the de- 
positor’s balance was not within the prohibi- 
tion of the act. This ruling was in effect 
at the time of the enactment of he Banking 
Act of 1935 which athorized the Board of 
Governors, for the purpose of section 19, to 
determine ‘what shall be deemed to be pay- 
ment of interest.’ 

“The present position of the Board of Gov- 
ernors appears to be that the absorption 
of exchange or collection charges are pro- 
hibited by the act whether or not they vary 
with or bear a substantially direct rela- 
tion to the depositor’s balance. I am un- 
able to reconcile the Board's present posi- 
tion with its former ruling because, if the 
absorption of such charges did not consti- 
tute a direct or indirect payment of the 
interest under the Banking Act of 1933, then 
it does not constitute a direct or indirect 
payment of interest under the Banking Act 
of 1935 since the law was not changed in that 
respect. The 1935 act merely authorizes the 
Board to determine what constitutes a pay- 
ment of interest. The Board, however, in- 
sofar as the absorption of exchange was 
concerned, had already made its interpreta- 
tion of the law in that regard. Of this 
Congress had knowledge. With such knowl- 
edge on the part of Congress, I am unable 
to agree with the contention of the Board 
of Governors that the authority placed in 
it by the 1935 act compelled it to change its 
ruling. On the contrary, it would appear 
that, in the absence of express direction so 
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to do, Congress considered the 1934 ruling 
to be in accord with the law. In other 
words, if the Board's 1934 ruling is a cor- 
rect interpretation of the law. the absorp- 
tion of such charges is not prohibited by 
law. Any present prohibition, therefore, must 
be ascribed to a change in the interpreta- 
tion made by the Federal Reserve Board 
rather than to a mandate from Congress. 

“While I cannot presume to tell this com- 
mittee what Congress intended, it seems to 
me that if Congress had intended the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board to change that ruling, it 
would have so directed in unmistakable 
terms, particularly in view of the past his- 
tory of the par-clearance controversy. We 
have noted that past efforts to enforce par 
clearance have been checked by legislators, 
by specific action of Congress, and by the 
United States Supreme Court. 

“While the ruling under discussion appears 
on its face to be a matter of concern to the 
Federal Reserve Board, it is also of concern 
to the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion, because the recent ruling of the Board 
will affect adversely the insured nonmember 
banks by upsetting a long-established bank - 
ing practice, by dislocating normal, estab- 
lished bank-depositor relationships, and by 
depriving the banks of an important source 
of revenue which it is clear Congress did not 
intend the regulatory agencies to do. I am, 
therefore, of the opinion that the Board's 
position that it is now compelled to make 
such a ruling is untenable.” 

The CHARMAN. Is that the conclusion of 
your statement? 

Mr. Crowtey. Yes, sir. Mr. Brown will be 
available Monday morning, Mr. Chairman, if 
you would like to taik over this question with 
him. Mr. Crawford said he would like to 
talk to him. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there any questions, 
gentlemen? 

Mr. Crawrorp. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brown. Could I ask one question, Mr, 
Crawford? 

Mr. Crawrorb. Yes, go ahead. 

Mr. Brown. Mr. Crowley, do you see any 
reason why the Federal Reserve Board can- 
not postpone action or defer enforcement of 
this regulation Q for 60 days or 90 days? 

Mr. CrowLey. Of course, that is their busi- 
ness, but I do not see where the thing is any 
more acute now than it was 6 months ago or 


2 years ago. 


Mr. Crawronrp. Mr. Crowley, on the basis of 
your statement, especially the concluding 
paragraph on page 24, I would like to ask you . 
this question: If their position is untenable, 
why would you take the position they could 
defer for 60 days or 90 days then to put it 
into operation? 

Mr. Crowley. What I meant by that was 
that it has been on the books for almost 10 
years, and it has not been enforced in the last 
10 years, and I do not think any delay, until 


.this committee has a chance to study condi- 


tions further or the Senate committee has 
had a chance to look at it, does any particular 
damage. That is what I meant. 

Mr. CRawronp. The only damage it would 
do, in my mind, is if I were running a bank, 
and if they deferred it, I would, for all prac- 
tical purposes, simply assume that I had a 
legal right to proceed to do as I pleased. 

Mr. Crowtey. If they had that legal right, 
why did they wait 10 years? 

Mr. Crawrorp. Let us go back to the effort 
before the 1935 act, and the effort that was 
made in 1935 and in 1937, and the great difi- 
culty that arose as between the F. D. I. C., the 
Comptroller of the Currency, the Federal 
Reserve Board, and the State examining au- 
thorities which led to what I think was a 
rather substantial agreement as between the 
supervising agencies as to how these exam- 
inations should be conducted, and all in the 
light of the trials and tribulations we have 
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gone through since 1933 and in reconstruct- 
ing the banking activities of this country to- 
gether with the financing of this war and 
the load that has fallen on the banks inci- 
dental thereto, it is impossible for me to 
think in terms of this regulation as being 
deferred up to this date or of being deferred 
without taking all of those banking laws 
into consideration, When you say why have 
we deferred thus far there immediately pops 
up into my mind all of these things which 
have gone on before, and all of which have 
more or less a deferring proposition in an 
effort to accommodate the banking industry 
to these fantastic changes which have oc- 
curred. 

Mr. Brown. Now, Mr. Crawrorp—— 

Mr. Cnawronp. Just a minute; let him an- 
swir, 

Mr. Crowtey. Our contention is this: I 
only said deferring putting it into force until 
this committee could thoroughly understand 
this thing. It is our contention that the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board do not have the authority 
to do this, and, furthermore, it is our conten- 
tion that if they had the authority they have 
been 10 years dilly-dallying around to get 
this thing into force; and now, all of a sud- 
den, they come in here with it, and certainly, 
insofar as I can see, even in the banking 
crisis of 1933, they could not have picked a 
more inopportune time to dislocate things 
than right now, with the war going on, Then 
there is another thing; I think that we ought 
to put our minds on something more im- 
portant than whether some poor little banks 
are having some $8,000,000 or $10,000,000 of 
their costs absorbed by some bigger banks 
that they do business with. I think the im- 
portance of the whole thing is all out of pro- 
portion to the situation that exists through- 
out the world today, Congressman. 

Mr. Crawrorp. We would have to somewhat 
cross-fire on that for this reason, if you do 
not mind, Mr Crowiey. 

Mr. CrowLey. No; not at all. 

Mr. Crawrorp. You are charged with the 
administration of the F. D I. C., and as Mr. 
Brown pointed out, you operate under one 
law which, as I understand, does not give 
you the authority to issue rules and regula- 
tions as to definitions of the terminology 
in the Federal Reserve Act. I believe I am 
correct in that, and Congress did give the 
Board authority to define what, in the Board's 
mind, constitutes the payment of interest 
under the terms of the law. Is that right? 

Mr. Cnowirr. That is right. 

Mr. THOMPSON. May I make an observation 
on that question, Mr. Crawford? 

Mr. Crawrorp. Yes. 

Mr. THOMPSON. I realize that I am not a 
lawyer. 

Mr. Crawrorp. Neither am I, 

Mr. THompson. But the lawyers tell me 
that any legislative delegation must be ac- 
companied by standards or limitations in the 
use of that delegated authority in order to 
be constitutional. Now, referring to the 
delegation of authority to the Federal Re- 
serve to define interest, in that delegation 
it contains no statement of principle or of 
limitation of authority. Therefore, it seems 
to me that we have to look to the substantive 
body of the law out of which that delegation 
stems. The only specific language in the 
Federal Reserve Act that deals with the in- 
terpretation that the Board has put on it is 
in the Harding amendment, which says 
that— 

“Nothing in this or any other section of 
this act shall be construed as prohibiting a 
member or nonmember bank from making 
reasonable charges * + for collection 
or payment of checks or drafts and remission 
therefor by exchange or otherwise.” 

That is the only specific language to be 
found in the Federal Reserve Act dealing 
With this question of exchange. 
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Mr. Crawrorp, Let me understand you cor- 
rectly. Is that exact language which you 
have just quoted in the act or in the opinion 
of a court? 

Mr. THOMPSON. It is the existing Federal 
Reserve Act. 

Mr. Crawrorp. What section is that? 

Mr. THompson. It is in section 13 of the 
Federal Reserve Act, and in the Federal Re- 
serve Board’s printing of their act it is found 
on pages 82 and 83. 

Mr. Crawrorp, Will you read that lan- 
guage again, please, off the record? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Crawrorp. I do not think there is any 
language in that that prohibits the Federal 
Reserve Board from issuing regulation Q 
and setting up the designation of interest. 

Mr. THompson. The Federal Reserve said, 
and quite properly, that they are not pro- 
hibiting making charges, but the effect of the 
rule is to prohibit banks from absorbing 
them, so that the net effect of it is to dis- 
criminate against and to do away with a 
practice which the law specifically says noth- 
ing in the act shall be construed as forbid- 
ding the banks to do, because we all recognize 
that the effect of refusing to permit banks 
to absorb the exchange will result in the 
elimination of the charge and exchange. 

Mr. Crawrorp. I think I can understand 
why the attorneys of the F. D. I. C. and Mr. 
Crowley, in behalf of the F. D. I. C., take the 
position that they have taken. I do not 
criticize them for that, but when we step 
over into the language of the Federal Reserve 
Act I can also understand why the Board 
would proceed as it has proceeded up to date 
and as it is now about to proceed until Con- 
gress comes in and says what Congress means, 
or until somebody takes a case to the courts. 
In other words, it is just impossible for me 
to comprehend how the Federal Reserve 
Eoard, in the light of what has gone before, 
can take any other position, especially as we 
look ahead incidental to the load that is go- 
ing to be put on the banks and the adminis- 
trators of both the F. D. I.C. and the Federal 
Reserve Act and incidental to the finishing 
up of this job of financing the war and mov- 
ing back into peacetime commercial zones 
of activity. Ido not mind saying very frankly 
that bringing this question up at the present 
time, insignificant as it might be to Mr. 
Crowley, to me it is a proposition of looking 
forward to thè difficult days ahead of us. 

Mr. Crow.ey. I do not think it has any- 
thing to do with the difficult days ahead. 

Mr. Crawrorp. That is where we disagree. 

Mr, Erown, You know there are two sides 
to this very important question, 

Mr. Crawrorp. There is no question about 
that. 

Mr. Brown. We may be in doubt about it 
now, and I think we ought to have time to 
go ahead and see whether we want to pass 
any further legislation clearing up this mat- 
ter as people differ about it. It is so im- 
portant that we ought to have a little time 
to see whether Congress should pass any 
further legislation. 

Mr. Crawrorp. As far as I am concerned, I 
do not feel that Congress is behind the eight 
ball on this proposition. 

Mr. Monroney. Do you not think we owe a 
duty to the public not to let one agency of 
the Government write legislation that Con- 
gress has specifically prohibited in section 13 
of the Federal Reserve Act? 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. Crowley, there seems 
to be a very substantial difference of opinion 
here between two agencies of the Govern- 
ment on the construction of the law. I 
have never been in favor of Congress usurp- 
ing judicial functions. I do not think the 
Congress has a right to interpret an act of 
a former Congress, That is essentially a 
judicial function. This is a public question, 
and it is a question of great interest to a 
great many people, I wonder if a case could 
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not be presented to the courts and advanced 
on the calendar, because it is a public ques- 
tion, and decided expeditiously. 

Mr, CROWLEY. I am not a lawyer; 1 do ncb 
know about that, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN, It seems to me that the 
only agency of Government that could de- 
cide a difference of opinion between two 
other agencies as to the construction of the 
law is the judiciary. That is what the judi- 
ciary was created for. 

Mr. Cnowixx. I cannot agree with Con- 
gressman Crawrorp that this is of any um- 
portance to the war effort or to the post-war 
financing or anything else. 

The CHAMAN. How much is involved in 

this, Mr. Crowley? 
Mr. THompson. I believe Governor Ransom 
said something around $8,000,000. We would 
not quarrel with that. We have not esti- 
mated it, and we certainly would not ques- 
tion his estimate, because we have a pretty 
good idea of what his basis is, and he himself 
said that he was going away out on a limb. 
It is anybody's guess. 

The CHatmRMan. How many State banks 
clear checks for correspondents? 

Mr. THOMPSON. I would not know that. 

The CHAIRMAN. This would not affect non- 
member State banks? 

Mr. Crow.ey. Very few of them, because 
most of your large State banks belong to the 
Federal Reserve System. 

The CHAIRMAN. Do none of them clear 
checks? 

Mr, Crowiry. Very few nonmember banks 
clear checks, I think. 

Here is the way we feel about this: First, 
I have never been in sympathy with their 
interpretation, and they are, frankly. not in 
sympathy with a lot of mine. I think this 
materially affects the existence of a lot of 
little banks. I think it is unfortunate that 
this has to come up at this time. The last 
time it was up the Congress and this com- 
mittee and many other Members of Con- 
gress, including the President, arked the 
Federal Reserve to defer action, and my un- 
derstanding was the Federal Reserve did 
agree to defer it until this committee could 
be put on notice. 

Now, they come along and sent out a letter 
and they say on a certain day they are going 
to enforce this act, or words to that effect. 

Now, if absorption of exchange has been 
unimportant for 10 years past certainly it is 
just as unimportant now as it was 10 years 
ago, and I cannot help but believe that as 
far as the effect on the whole banking sys- 
tem is concerned, it does not amount to any- 
thing, but it does have an effect on 2,100 
of these little banks. 

Secondly, I think down in my heart it is 
an indirect way of forcing par clearance, and 
if they want to enforce the question of par 
clearance why do they not bring it up and 
let us have a law on it and meet the thing 
head-on in place of some indirect method? 

Mr. Brown. Mr. Crowley, 1 do not agree 
with the chairman, if I understand him. If 
we are going to wait 2 or 3 years on the Su- 
preme Court to determine if the interpreta- 
tion of the Federal Reserve Poard is correct, 
I think we ought to have legislation on it 
or repeal it, and not wait on the Supreme 
Court. 

Mr. Crowtey. That is right. 

Mr. Hutu. According to the testimony I 
have heard here the country boys have been 
getting away with about $8,000,000 a year 
that belongs to the big fellows, The respon- 
sibility was there for 10 years and the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board did not act. If we are 
going to sanction this why not go the whole 
way on it and collect back all exchanges that 
have been paid over? 7 

Mr. CrawForp. I think you make a very 
fine argument there toward having the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board act so as to escape that. 

Mr. Hutt. If the little fellows have been 
taking it away from the big fellows, why 
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should not the little fellows be made to dis- 
gorge what they have received and even it 
up? Otherwise why start in now after 10 
years. 

Mr. Crawrorp. Mr. Crowley pointed out 
here very specifically that the Board has 
been, we will say, somewhst influenced by 
the. request of the President, by requests of 
many Members of Congress, by requests from 
chairman of the committees, and by requests 
of the bankers, so that I would say that there 
was the pressure of public opinion as well 
as financial opinion on the Board, If the 
Board wants to take the responsibility, cer- 
tainly they do not need to worry about their 
burdens. They can carry their own burdens. 
If I think a very strong law on the books 
as far reaching as this is not going to be 
enforced, I think I am going to criticize the 
Board of Governors if they do not do some- 
thing about it. 

Mr. Tarte. It is proposed in the tax bill, 
which is now under consideration, that the 
postal rates on money orders be increased. 
Do you look for the exchange rates in the 
banking system to be increased correspond- 
ingly? 

Mr. THompson. I presume what you mean 
is the exchange rates. 

Mr. TALLE. That is right. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Well, speaking personally, 
I have not given any consideration to it; I 
do not know. My offhand guess would be 
“No.” I will say that, perhaps, some of the 
banks would undertake to charge perhaps 
what the traffic would bear, but I do not 
know whether they would change or not. 

Mr. TALLE. If we opened up the term “in- 
terest” to the possible definitions which have 
not been considered before, would service 
charges exacted by banks against their cus- 
tomers be considered negative interest? 

Mr. THOMPSON, I think that is our posi- 
tion. I might interpolate at that point that 
the banks used to be required to report on 
their earnings statements the interest paid 
on demand balances, and they would differ- 
entiate between bankers’ balances and oth- 
ers, and so far as I know from the instruc- 
tions to the banks in reporting that item 
they were never instructed to include ex- 
change absorbed as part of the interest item 
which they reported on their earnings state- 
ments. 

Mr. TALLE. Does your agency make any dis- 
tinction between interest and discount? 

Mr. THOMPSON, No. 

Toe CHamman. Mr. Crowley, some of my 
colleagues seemed to misconstrue what I said 
awhile ago. I said that this matter ought to 
be referred to the courts. As it is a public 
question and as there is a difference of opin- 
ion on the interpretation of the law between 
departments, I think the matter ought to 
remain in status quo until the courts decide 
it. That was my suggestion, that no action 
be taken until the courts act and legally 
decide a question that the departments are 
not competent to decide. 

If there are no further questions, we will 
adjourn until Monday morning. If Con- 
gress adjourns and the legislative program is 
finished, I do not know whether we can meet 
then, but we will adjourn now to meet Mon- 
day morning at 10 o'clock. 

Mr. Ransom. Mr. Chairman, will I get a 
chance to answer some of the legal argu- 
ments that have been presented here? 

The CHAIRMAN. You will have that oppor- 
tunity. 

(Thereupon, at 12:50 p. m., the committee 
adjourned to meet Monday, December 20, 
` 1943, at 10 o'clock.) 


4 (Monday, December 20, 1943) 

Mr. Cnowixv. Might I say this: As I said 
the other day, I just do not understand this 
squeeze play that comes along here in the 
last 2 weeks before Congress adjourned. 
This law has been on the books for years and 
years and years, and there has been no emer- 
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gency about it, and within a week or 10 days 
after the late chairman of the committee 
died, who was also chairman of the commit- 
tee the last time the Federal Reserve Board 
was asked to defer it, and he is no longer 
here and the new chairman has just been 
elected, now they come along here and say 
it will take positive legislation to maintain 
existing practices. It is humanly impossible 
to get positive Icgislation before January 1 
and it seems to me we would like to discuss 
this matter with the Banking and Currency 
Committee of the Senate before this ruling 
goes into effect, and since it has been delayed 
all this time we would like to request that 
this be held up until after the holidays 
until we can get an opportunity to present 
our views to the Senate, if this committee 
does not want to do anything positive. 

The CHamman, What action would you 
suggest? 

Mr, Crowtey. I think this committee here 
should at least request the Federal Reserve 
to defer it for another 30 or 60 days—they 
have deferred it now for several years—as 
Iong as it is coming to a head now to get 
some definite legislation drawn. 

Mr. Patman. Mr. Crowley, I want to ask 
you a question about this interest. I can 
see a big difference in the way these banks 
handle the situation. Now, there would be 
no need for additional legislation with re- 
spect to this law, or the postponement of its 
enforcement, if these banks now engaged in 
this will remove the restrictions of requiring 
a certain balance to take care of a certain 
amount of exchange. Would not that he 
pretty easy for them to handle? 

Mr. Crow.ey. I do not think there is any 
understanding as to the balance, Congress- 
man. 

Mr. Par MAN. I say if that should be done. 

Mr. Crow Ley. I think it is kind of a mutual 
arrangement, but I do not think there is any 
definite understanding as to the balance, in 
dollars and cents. 

Mr. Forp. Can they do it even then, the 
way the law reads? 

Mr. Parman. I do not know whether they 
can or not. You see, the way it is, it looks 
like it is an interest payment to me in the 
form of what might be called a secret rebate 
in trade practices, where they require them 
to carry a certain amount of deposit in 
order for the correspondent bank to pay a 
certain amount of exchange charges. That 
looks like a definite sum in the form of com- 
pensation for a definite purpose. For that 
reason, it looks to me like that could be con- 
strued and would be construed as a device to 
evade the law against the payment of in- 
terest. And if these banks, instead of having 
any postponement or any change in the law, 
would just say “Hereafter we are having no 
understanding with pecple who do business 
with us that we are going to pay their ex- 
change,” and if they will do that, no law is 
violated. But do not you agree, Mr. Crowley, 
that it looks like a device if they require a 
certain balance in order for the correspondent 
bank to pay a certain amount of exchange 
for the local bank? Does not that look iike 
a device to get around the law to you, Mr. 
Crowley? 

Mr. Crowtey. Let me say this to you: As 
far as we are concerned, we have an interest 
in these insured banks and, if this committee 
will not ask that this be deferred, I am dis- 
posed to ask the Attorney General of the 
United States to give us an cpinion on it; 
because we feel, being the insurer of these 
banks, it is going to put many, many of 
them cut of business. 

Mr. PatMan. That is all right; I think you 
should do it. 

Mr. Crow ey. Secondly, when it gets to 
positive legislation, we are going to raise the 
question of service charges where, in the 
depositors’ accounts, credits are given for 
maintaining certain balances in that they 
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are not charged service charges. So that we 
are not going to let this just happen through 
this device to the little bank without going 
into the whole question of service charges. 

Mr. Parman. That is right; I think you 
should. And as I have brought out here 
before, the same law applies to the local pank 
in its dealings witlt local deposits as applies 
to the correspondent bank in its dealings 
with the local bank. The same provision 
exactly prevalis. 

You know, when that was put in there it 
was put in there by the Senate committee, 
and our conferees yielded. At that time I 
think the F. D. I. C. was considered the para- 
mount question, and the other questions 
were subordinated. But, Mr. Crowley, if you 
will, please, answer me this one question: 
Do not you think where a correspondent 
bank requires the local bank to keep a cer- 
tain deposit in order for that local bank to 
have the exchange charge absorbed up to a 
certain definite amount—do not you think 
that is interest; do not you think that is a 
device to evade the law? 

Mr. Crow ey. Let me say I would go with 
you on that, provided you will go just a little 
further and apply that to service charge al- 
lowances on the customers’ balances, tco. 

Mr. Parman. I will go with you; I will do 
that, but Why 

Mr. Cnowr kx. But do not get me separated 
on this service-charge thing and this ex- 
change. 

Mr. Patman. But I asked you something 
else; I asked you a positive question, and 
I hope you will answer it without reference 
to the other. I agree with you on that; there 
is no difference of opinion between us on 
that, but I hope you will just answer this 
one question. Suppose, now, the Memphis 
bank tells the Texarkana bank “Now, we 
will absorb charges of a thousand dollars a 
month for you if you will carry a deposit in a 
certain amount in our bank, If you do not 
carry but half that deposit, we will only, 
absorb $500, but we will al zorb charges in 
direct relation or in direct proportion to 
the deposit carried.” Do not you consider 
that a device to get arcund the payment of 
interest? 

Mr. Crowtry. In the first place, I do not 


‘think that matter of paying exchange has 


anything to do with balances, 

Mr. Patman. You mean in their agree- 
ments with the banks? 

Mr. CROWLEY. Yes. 

Mr. Patman. You are not answering my 
question, Mr. Crowley. I am talking about 
a case where it can be shown there is such 
an agreement. 

Mr. Crowtey. Let me say this: The Fed- 
eral Deposit will go with the Federal Re- 
serve on a regulation which will include a 
provision that, in the matter of exchange, 
exchange can be absorbed provided there is 
no understanding as to balances, providing 
in that same regulation they deal with cus- 
tomers’ balances as well. 

Mr. Parman. But, Mr. Crowley, you have 
not answered my question. I think it is a 
very simple one. Do not you think that 
would be a violation of law, if it could be 
shown the bank was doing what I said? 

Mr. FOLGER. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. Parman. Wait a minute. I hope the 
gentleman |Mr. Foren] won't interfere. 

Mr. Cnowirr. 1 am not so sure it is. 

Mr. Parman. You are not so sure it is? 

Mr. Crow tey. No, sir. 

Mr. Patman. In other words, suppose, then, 
that the Memphis bank says “If you will 
carry a deposit of a certain amount in our 
bank here in Memphis, Tenn., we will pay 
any bills you have’—not necessarily ex- 
change, but clectric light, water, telephone, 
or any other kind of a bill—up to $1,000 a 
month, if you will carry a deposit of a certain 
amount in our bank, would not that be a 
violation of the law? 
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Mr. Crow.tey. Well, I presume if you car- 
ried it to that extent; yes. 

Mr. Parman. It would be? 

Mr. CROWLEY. Yes. 

Mr, PATMAN. Now, 
ence—— 

Mr. Crow ey. But walt just a minute. 
Really all service charges have gone on the 
theory that there are certain out-of-pocket 
expenses that we permit them to pay. 

Mr. Parman. I do not think there is any 
dispute about that here; I have not heard 
any. It is only where they are paying a dollar 
on a thousand-dollar draft or something like 
that, where it is certain. 

Mr. Crow.ey. That is what I am getting 
at—the only fellow you want to apply it to is 
the little bank; you do not want to apply it to 
the big accounts; you want to apply it to the 
little bank and stop right there. You do not 
want to apply it to Sears, Roebuck, and 
Montgomery Ward, and concerns like that. 

Mr. Parman. I do. There is no difference 
between us on that, Mr. Crowley. I say the 
same law should apply to both; there is no 
d’fference of opinion between us on that 
point. But why bring up the one in answer 
to the other? What is the difference in this 
Memphis bank paying a $1,000 electricity bill 
for this Texarkana bank, if the Texarkana 
bank will carry a certain deposit in the Mem- 
phis bank, and will only pay $500 electricity 
bill if the deposit is just half that much? 
What is the difference in that and the Mem- 
phis bank paying Tom, Dick, and Harry's 
exchange? 

Mr, Crowtey. Let me ask you this ques- 
tion now: It is my understanding it is your 
theory if I do not have an agreement with 
the bank about these balances—— 

Mr. Parman, That is right. 

Mr. CROWLEY. That I can absorb these 
charges without any violation of law? 

Mr. Patman. Yes; because it would not be a 
device to get around the payment of interest. 
And the same way with Sears, Roebuck, 
Montgomery Ward, or Leo Crowley, if you 
were doing business with the bank and had 
no agreement with them. 

Mr. Crowtey. Just as a matter of expedi- 
ency, I would go along with you on that 
thing; but it would not be my way of meeting 
a piece of legislation, for this reason: There 
is no doubt in my mind but what the banks 
would continue to do this thing, just as they 
are doing now, and you would have to prove 
there was an agreement between them, I 
do not believe there are very many agree- 
ments like that between banks. 

Mr. Parman. I am talking, Mr. Crowley, 
about where there is an agreement. Sup- 
pose it was shown that the Memphis bank 
and the Texarkana bank had entered into an 
agreement in writing—let us make it as plain 
and as positive as it can be made—“That the 
Memphis bank, party of the first part, hereby 
agrees if the party of the second part will 
keep on deposit in our bank a certain 
amount, the first party will pay for the sec- 
ond party up to a certain amount each 
month and, if the deposit is half that much, 
the amount paid by the Memphis bank to 
the Texarkana bank will be half that much;” 
suppose it could be shown positively in writ- 
ing, and no question about it, would you say 
that was a device to ge“ around this law? 

Mr, Cnowrixr. You mean that the Federal 
Reserve would change the regulation to cover 
that point? 

Mr. Parman. What is that? 

Mr. Crowxey. That the Federal Reserve 
would change their regulation to cover that 
point? 

Mr. Parman. I do not know; you know 
more about that than I do. But I am just 
asking you the question, Mr. Crowley, and 
‘if you will answer it, I will appreciate it. 

Mr. Crow ey. First, I personally do not feel 
that the absorption of these exchange charges 
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has anything to do with that regulation at 
all 


Mr. Patman. Well, Mr. Crowley, if you will, 
please answer that question. That is plain. 
I am telling you here is a hypothetical case 
where there are no ifs, ands, and buts about 
it. They have made a positive, plain agree- 
ment in which the correspondent bank will 
pay for the local bank a certain amount each 
month if the deposit is a certain amount, 
according to their standards and, if the de- 
posit is just half that, the payment for the 
local bank will only be one-half that—where 
there is no doubt about it; it is plain, and 
the parties agree to it and there is no dis- 
pute? Would you say that was a violation 
of the law? 

Mr. Crow.ey. Well, I presume your Mem- 
phis bank illustration would be. Certainly 
it would be in the spirit of the law. 

Mr. Parman. That is right. And what 
would be your judgment if you were head 
of the Federal Reserve Board? What would 
you do? 

Mr. Crowtey. If I were head of the Federal 
Reserve Board, first, if I had any doubts in 
my mind, I would get my law changed. 

Mr. PATMAN. You would get the law 
changed? 

Mr, Crowtey. I would get it defined. 
Here is what happens—— 

Mr. Brown. As I understand, Mr. Crowley, 
you are complaining about the regulation, 
not the law? 

Mr. Crow tey. Here is what I see happening 
to the little country bank, and it has all 
been done under the guise of reform to help 
the little fellow, and, as far as I can see 
every one of these things only got the little 
fellow a little poorer. They first take all in- 
terest away from him on his balances that 
he could collect from his correspondent bank. 

Mr. Parman. But did not the banks ask for 
that? 

Mr. Cnowixx. You know how much voice 
the small bank has in anything he asks for, 
don’t you? 

Mr. Parman. Now you are talking to a per- 
son who is in sympathy with the small bank 
and the small man. 

Mr. Crow ey. But let me finish on what is 
happening to the small banks. They lost 
all interest on their balances. 

Mr. Parman. And saved some money that 
way, too, did they not? 

Mr. CROWLEY. They saved some money 
that they did not have to pay out. Under 
the present theory of licensing and charter- 
ing banks, we have gotten so conservative 
for fear the country will get overbanked, 
we have regulated them so that there is no 
competition left in the banking business 
any more and they are not running their 
own shops at all; they are being run by reg- 
ulations. And I think a lot of legislation 
that we passed in 1933 and 1935 was perfectly 
good legislation then; it took care of a sit- 
uation that existed, that it was necessary 
to correct, but it might be a good thing to 
take a look at this law now and see whether 
it ought not to be modified a little bit. 

Mr. Patman. I am in sympathy with your 
statement there. I think we ought to take 
a look-at all of these laws we passed in the 
emergency. 

Mr. Crow ey. I do not think just because 
it was passed in 1933 and 1935 there is any- 
thing sacrilegious in going back and taking 
a look at it. 

Mr, Parman. But on the first thing you 
brought up there, which I think is the main 
point about small banks, I looked into this 
thing too, at one time, about interest pay- 
ments. In fact, I did not want that pro- 
vision in the law; I felt like it just did not 
belong there and I opposed it. But I was 
not on the conference committee at that 
time and, of course, we had to vote the thing 
up or vote it down at that time, as the 
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F. D. I. C. was in there, is my recollection, 
and we wanted the F. D. I. C. But I think 
if you will take a look at the amount the 
banks saved in proportion to the amount 
they were being paid by their correspond- 
ents, you will see they are saving several 
times as much. 

Mr. CrowLEY. But, wait a minute, the cor- 
respondent banks held the little banks’ bal- 
ances and paid them no interest on their 
deposits; so they saved more than any little 
bank saved, because they don't pay anything 
to the little bank. 

Mr. Parman. I do not know how to distin- 
guish between them, as you do, but I know 
at the time I got Mr. O'Connor, Comptroller 
of the Currency, to make an estimate for me, 
and he estimated the banks were saving 
$250,000,000 a year by that one provision 
which made it unlawful for them to pay in- 
terest on demand deposits. Now, I cannot 
conceive of their being out that much; I 
cannot conceive of the correspondent banks 
paying them more than that for the deposits 
they would carry? 

Mr. CROWLEY. Oh, no, no, no. 

Mr. PATMAN. And y that amount 
was several times as much, was it not Mr, 
Crowley? 

Mr. CROWLEY. Yes; sure, 

Mr. Parman. Now, on time deposits, there 
was an estimate made at the same time as 
to how much the banks saved by that one 
provision, and it ran up into big figures— 
$100,000,000, or something like that. So the 
banks wanted this thing, Mr. Crowley. 

Mr. Crow.ry. There is not any doubt but 
in the payment of interest on balances and 
the regulation of interert on savings ac- 
counts, they save the banking system a lot 
of money; but the big bank and the little 
bank, both, got the benefit of that; that was 
not anything just for the little bank. 

Mr. Parman. That is right. 

Mr. Crow ey. Now, the little bank lost the 
interest on its balances and the only thing 
the little banks are getting now is this eight 
or ten million dollars of exchange charges. 
That is the only thing the little banks have 
been able to get out of this thing. And 
when I first came down here, back in 1932, 
the objection I had to Federal deposit in- 
surance was that, just as soon as deposit in- 
surance got squared around and got to op- 
erating immediately they would start to na- 
tionalize the whole banking system. And for 
10 years, now, every time I have come before 
this committee, I have reiterated to this com- 
mittee that the understanding we had with 
the State banking system of this country 
was that States’ rights would be preserved. 
Par clearance thing goes right straight back 
to the State bank practices for 25 years, and 
this ruling here, in my opinion, is not meet- 
ing the thing square on in regard to exchange 
charges, service charges, or anything else. 
It is just like putting a brick in a bag and 
hitting the guy over the head with it when 
he turns around the corner, when he cannot 
defend himself. That is what you are going 
to do to these 2,500 to 3,000 little banks, 
Then, after you get them out of the picture, 
people will come along and say, “Now, boys, 
you have to have a branch bank law, because 
these communities have to have a bank,” and 
the pay-off is going to be to the big boys, 
And the next move will be to say they have 
to have reserve balances in the reserve cen- 
ters, and the next thing 

Mr. Patman. There is no use in your pre- 
senting that argument. I think every mem- 
ber of this committee is in accord with your 
view on that; we want to protect the small 
banks, too. But it you were head of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board yourself, Mr. Crowley, you 
would enforce this law? 

Mr. CnowWI ET. No, I would not enforce this 
law; I would come to Congress and tell them 
what the problem was and ask them to clarify 
the law. 
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Mr. Parman. If you were writing the 
change in this law would you accept lan- 
guage that would permit a bank to do what 
I said awhile ago in the hypothetical case? 

Mr. Crowtey. I think I would go along with 
you on that change. 

Mr. Parman. You would? 

Mr. Crow Ley. Yes, 

Mr. Patman. In other words, you would 
permit it only in those cases where there 
was no agreement of any kind? 

Mr. Crowtey. That is right. 

Mr. Patman. All right. 

Mr. KunsgeL. As I understand, Mr. Crowley, 
the Federal Reserve's position is that they 
want to apply this law to corporations like 
Sears, Roebuck and the individual depositors 
also; they are not applying it strictly against 
the smaller banks? 

Mr. CROWLEY. As I understand, this par- 
ticular instance we are discussing now deals 
only with the absorption of exchange. 

Mr. KUNKEL. As I understand, the state- 
ments made by the Federal Reserve repre- 
sentatives, Governor Ransom and Governor 
McKee, it would apply to corporations, in a 
number of instances they set out, that car- 
ried large balances, say, in New York, Chi- 
cago, San Francisco, just the same as it 
would correspondent banks. Is not that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. Ransom. Equally and exactly. 

Mr. Forp. Let me ask, since the question of 
exchange does, on the face of it, lend itself 
to an evasion of the law that exists on the 
banks and since a good many people feel if 
you took that law off of the books, you would 
bring back the situation that existed prior 
to its being enacted, is not there some way 
that a national clearing house might be es- 
tablished that would handle al) checks and 
exchange for a very tiny fee, drawn on all 
banks, and eliminate that par“ thing that 
the Federal Reserve has, and apply it to all 
of them; just make it a straight-out fee? 

Mr. Crowtey. Of course, that would bring 
about par clearance, which you want. 

Mr. Forn. That would do what? 

Mr. CROWLEY. That would bring about par 
clearance, which you want to do. 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

Mr. Crow.ey. It would not make much dif- 
ference which body was doing it; it would 
have the same effect on the little banks. 

Mr. Forp. Why would it? There would be 
no incentive to send deposits to another bank, 
and, if the exchange was taken care of, they 
would be making that much anyhow; would 
they not? 

Mr. CrowLey. Not unless someone absorbed 
it for them, they would not. 

Mr. Parman. In view of the situation that 
has developed here, would it be all right with 
you if I asked Mr. Ransom a question? 

Mr. Crowtey. Surely; I would be glad to 
yieid. 

Mr. Parman. Now what is your idea about 
that? If there were no understanding at all 
about the payment of any amount; just say, 
for instance, if you carry a deposit with me, 
or with my bank, we will say, and there is no 
understanding about it, what is your idea of 
that? 

Mr. Ransom. Mr. Patman, let us take this 
illustration. One of the correspondent banks 
announces that it will absorb all exchange or 
any other out-of-pocket charges for any cus- 
tomer regardless of whether they have an 
account of any size. As far as I am con- 
cerned, I can say that we have nothing what- 
ever to do with it as related to this law. Now 
the mere fact they do not do that I think 
completely proves the case. 

The CHAmMAN,. Could that bank say to 
Montgomery Ward or any other particular 
depositor they would absorb all exchange and 
not be violating the law? 

Mr. Ransom. That question cannot be an- 
swered “Yes” or “No.” ‘There must be some 
relationship as we explained in our Septem- 
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ber bulletin, between the balance carried in 
the account and the amount absorbed. 

Mr, PATMAN. You made public some release 
in order to show the device for avoiding the 
payment of interest? 

Mr. Ransom. We thought, in the Septem- 
ber bulletin ruling, in that particular case, 
the facts supported our conclusion, 

Now I would like to join Mr. Crowley on 
the record in saying that we would welcome 
an opinion from the Attorney General. I go 
one step further—the Comptroller is not here 
but the Deputy Comptroller is—and I think 
he would join me in that request. There is 
a technical difficulty in our asking the Attor- 
ney General for an opinion, but certainly the 
Treasury can ask it and I assume the F: D. 
I. C. can, and if they can we can certainly 
join in asking his opinion, because we would 
certainly like to know what he thinks about 
the decision we made in the September bul- 
letin, and we would welcome anything they 
will do to get his opinion on our interpre- 
tation of the law. 

Mr. CrowLey. Mr. Chairman, may I ask Mr. 
Ransom a question? 

Mr. ParmMan. I am sure that would be all 
right, will it not, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Crowtey. Do I understand Mr. Ransom 
to take the position that the Federal Reserve 
Board or the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration really took issue with a regulation 
or a statement to the effect that as long as 
the absorption of exchange was not related 
to any understanding regarding balances 
they could construe the absorption of ex- 
change not as an interest charge? 

Mr. Ransom. Mr. Chairman, in answering 
Mr. Crowley’s question, I would like it to be 
remembered that in 1937 we agreed on uni- 
form regulations which would result in both 
the F. D. I. C. and ourselves passing on the 
specific facts of any case that came before 
us—properly came before us—and then de- 
cide the case under the general law and the 
particular law we are discussing. 

Now I do not think we could have gone 
any further in showing our disposition to 
do everything to cooperate completely. We 
just happened to have been the first of the 
two agencies that got a request for an opin- 
ion, in proper form. If it had been a non- 
member bank and had come to the F. D. I. O. 
under the same situation, I would be inter- 
ested to know whether the F. D. I. C. would 
have answered it in the same way. Now in 
time they might get identically a similar case 
to be decided. I do not see, Mr. Crowley, that 
the two agencies can go further than say they 
will decide specific cases. 

Mr. Patman. Mr. Ransom, may I offer this 
suggestion, and it is in accordance with 
what I consider to be your testimony? It 
seems to me that some people might say 
that if there is no relationship between the 
balances carried by the local bank and the 
amount of exchange charged and absorbed 
with the correspondent bank that there is 
no violation of the regulation at all. 

Mr. Ransom. May I ask the general attorney 
for the Board to answer that question? 

Mr. Crow.ey, May I ask a question there 
before the answer is given? 

Mr. Patman. Let us get the answer. 

Mr. CrowLEY. My understanding of Mr. 
Ransom’s statement of a few moments ago 
was that if there was no understanding or 
if the bank was to say to a customer they 
would continue to absorb exchange charges 
without any relation or connection with bal- 
ances that they would determine that is not 
a charge the same as interest? 

Mr. Ransom. That is not what I said. 

Mr. Patman. If there were no relationship, 
of course, we could actually say whether you 
would let them absorb it; you would have 
some understanding in some way; if there 
is no direct relationship between the bal- 
ance and interest payment that would be 
shown over a period of time and would be 
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evidence of a conspiracy and evidence that 
there was a relationship. 

Mr. Ransom. That was not exactly what 
I said, Mr. Chairman. I said, for example, 
if a bank did absorb all exchange for all 
customers, regardless of other items in the 
account, and regardless of any payment. 

I would like, as a specific answer to Mr. 
Crowley’s question, to ask the general attor- 
ney for the Board if he will answer that. 

Mr. Parman. Let us hear from the general 
attorney; may we have his statement? 

Mr. DrREIBELBIS. Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to say that where the absorption of exchange 
is not related to compensation for the use of 
somebody elses funds it is not interest. 

Mr. Par AAN. It is not interest and is not a 
device. 

Mr. DREIBELBIS. It is not a device. 

Mr. Parman. And it would not be a viola- 
tion. 

Mr. Dretfetsrs. Where it does not involve 
compensating someone for the use of his 
funds. 

Mr. KUNKEL. If you establish a system like 
that, and I am not saying whether you can 
or cannot, is that not putting it on a basis 
of par clearance? 

Mr. Cnowirr. Let me say this: What that 
is doing is getting right back to a service 
charge again. They are already doing that. 
If you send a thousand checks to a national 
bank and you do not have a hundred-dollar 
balance you have got to pay for the clearance 
of those items. But, if you have $200,000 or 
$250,000 they likely will not charge you any- 
thing for clearing the checks, and I think 
that is being done right today. 

Mr. KUNKEL, Les. But if you have them 
making no charge, and have no relationship 
between the balance and the amount ab- 
sorbed and have them doing it whether there 
is a $50 balance or a $100 balance, the same 
for the man who has a $100,000 balance are 
you not coming right back to the point that 
was so strongly opposed, that is, par clear- 
ance? 

Mr. CROWLEY. I think so; I think that is the 
practical situation. 

Mr. KUNKEL. I am speaking of the practical 
effect, 

Mr. CrowLeY. If I were running a bank I 
would undoubtedly write to all my customers 
and tell them that I was going to continue 
to carry their exchange item without regard 
to their balances, and I would also write them 
that I would not take on any new correspond- 
ent banking business because I did not want 
to carry on a lot of free business. But un- 
doubtedly you do get the same effect on par 
clearance balance you get with the national 
bank, that by a gentleman’s agreement the 
balance would be maintained and the ex- 
change would be absorbed. 

Mr. KUNKEL. The gentleman's agreement 
is a violation of the law, is it not? 

Mr. CROWLEY. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. KUNKEL. If you do not have the gen- 
tleman’s agreement and apply the law as 
stated in here the practical effect comes back 
to par clearance, I think. ` 

Mr. CrowLEY. That is right. 

The CHAIRMAN. Getting back to the answer 


- given a moment ago about the absorption of 


these charges where you have got an agree- 
ment to maintain a certain balance the pur- 
pose is the same I think whether you have 
an agreement or whether you do not have 
an agreement. 

Mr. CROWLEY. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. I would like to ask this ques- 
tion: Would it be in order, or would the 
Federal Reserve be disposed to let this go 
along, say, for 60 days, in the application of 
this rule, until such time as either legislation 
can be enacted or an agreement can be 
reached or an opinion could be obtained 
from the Attorney General? 

Mr. ROLPH. Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
ask Mr, Crowley this question with reference 
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to the illustration he gave of the man put- 
ting a thousand checks in the bank for clear- 
ance who has only a $100 balance: Is it not a 
fact that anyone who has enough business, in 
the first place, to have a thousand checks 
would not be maintaining such a balance? 
Do you know of any specific instance where 
that has happened? 

Mr. CrowLEY. Let me say this, Mr. Rolph: 
It may be a hundred, or it may be five hun- 
dred, or if you want to, make it a thousand, 
but from my experience with small business 
there are many. many small retailers 
throughout the country where the balance 
does not run more than $500. 

r. RoLPH. That is not true, generally 
speaking, is it? Usually they have $1,000 or 
more. 

Mr. CrowLeEY. Let me say this, that many, 
many small retailers have to anticipate their 
deposits in order to stay in existence. 

Mr. RoLPH. Do you know of any particular 
case where a concern has a thousand items 
for collection outside of his district and only 
$100 in deposit in some little bank? 

Mr. CrowteEy. Let me say this: That I 
think that back 5 or 6 years ago that in the 
nonmember banks below $500,000 or $1,000,- 
000 or something like that, that the average 
deposit was $250. 

Mr. RoLPH. Well, that is very true, but. 

Mr. Crowtey (interposing). Wait just a 
minute. Do you know the way the service 
charge works today? 

Mr. Rotpx. No. 

Mr. Crowtey. That is, the way the service 
charge works, so far as the private deposi- 
tor’s account is concerned? 

Mr. Rot pK. I have no idea; no. My bank 
absorbs the charge for me. 

Mr. CrowLEY. They charge you for every 
Item that you send to your local bank. And 
I suppose that the average housewife would 
write 25 or 30 checks a month, so you can 
easily see that the small business would 
write five or six hundred checks a month. 

Mr. RoLPH. That is right; out in the small 
towns, the small bank in a little town, I 
suppose your statement would be about 
correct. 


Mr. CROWLEY. Yes; that is what I am talk- 
ing about; they do have a charge. Where 
is your home? 

Mr. RoLPH. San Francisco. 

Mr. CrowLEY. Well, that is a pretty big 
town, 

Mr. RoLPH. I will say it is; the best in the 
country. 

Mr. Crow.ey. Suppose you lived in a little 
town outside of San Francisco, and you de- 
posited by check, and you checked against 
your account, you would have to pay a 
charge for every check you wrote against 
your check. 


Mr. RoLrm. You say the bank makes a 


charge against the depositor for every check 
the customer writes? 

Mr. CROWLEY. Yes. 

Mr. RoLPH. The customer does not have 
a collection charge; the bank absorbs that, 
does it not? 

Mr. CROWLEY. You are getting confused 
between a service charge and an exchange 

e. 

Mr. RoLPH. As I understand this legisia- 
tion, the Federal Reserve banks complain 
because certain banks and institutions are 
paying interest on credit balances to other 
banks who are absorbing the exchange that 
is charged, and I cannot see any similarity 
between a collection charge and an interest 
charge. As a matter of fact, I read your 
statement over very carefully. I am sorry 
I could not be here when it was made, but 
as I understand your statement, it is your 
opinion that a collection charge and an in- 
terest charge is the same. 

I looked up in Webster’s Unabridged Dic- 
tionary the definition of interest. 1 could 
not bring the dictionary over, but I brought 
this language, which reads as follows: 
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“The price or rate of premium per unit of 
time that is paid by a borrower for the use 
of what he borrows; specifically a rate per- 
cent of money paid for the use of money or 
the forbearance of demanding payment of & 
debt.“ 

Now if you have to absorb the collection 
you have got to pay for the difference, and 
I would like to have some explanation of 
that. 

Mr. Par Ax. Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
make a suggestion if I may. 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes, Mr. PATMAN. 

Mr. Patman. In view of the fact that a 
request is going to be made to the Attorney 
General for an official ruling, and properly 
so, and I am glad it is going to be done, I am 
wondering if it would be possible to have some 
agreement about holding this thing in abey- 
ance? i con understand the position of the 
Federal Reserve Board and they cannot afford 
to say, “We ar? not going to enforce the law.” 
And I certainly would not ask them to say 
that. But where there is an honest differ- 
ence of opinion about the interpretation of 
the law and where honorable men have dif- 
ferent views, I just wonder if the Federal Re- 
serve Board could afford, under those circum- 
stances, in some way or manner to hold this 
thing in abeyance pending that decision. 
What would be your thought on that, Mr. 
Ransom? 

Mr. Ransom. Mr. Patman, I do not see how 
it lies within the power of the Federal Reserve 
to hold a law in abeyance. 

I listened this morning to my friend Paul 
Brown and several otker members of the 
committee suggest that we fix an effective 
date of the order. We have issued no order 
which has an effective date. We have writ- 
ten an opinion, which may or may not be 
right. I think it is right. The effective date 
of that opinion is the effective date of the 
law which you gentlemen passed in 1933 and 
reenacted in 1935. 

Mr. Par MAN. Do you think you can have the 
Attorney General pass on this before Jan- 
uary 17 

Mr. CRoWIxx. I do not think so; he would 
not have sufficient time. 

Mr. Ransom. May I complete my state- 
ment? 

Mr. Cnowixr. As Mr. Ransom says, this law 
Was passed in 1933 and reenacted in 1935, 
and what I cannot understand is why they 
have become so conscientious about it all of 
a sudden. 

Mr. Ransom. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Crowley is 
one of the fairest men in government that I 
have ever had the privilege of dealing with, 
and I am quite sure that Mr. Crowley would 
never be intentionally unfair, but I think 
that statement is unfair, because Mr. Crow- 
ley knows, as well as you know, that from 
the date this law was passed we have been 
struggling with its enforcement. We have 
had innumerable conferences with Mr. Crow- 
ley and other members of the F. D. I. C. and 
their staff and at all times we have tried to 
enforce the law. If we had been negligent 
in that respect, there would be room for criti- 
cism, 

Now, there are others involved in this ques- 
tion, possibly, than the F. D. I. C. and the 
Board, The Comptroller of the Currency has 
considerable responsibility under the statute. 

I have a possible way, I think a very effec- 
tive answer, to Mr. Crowley’s suggestion that 
we have suddenly become conscientious and 
to other suggestions that we have within the 
last 2 weeks, I think he said, indulged in what 
he called a squeeze play, and I would like to 
read to the committee a letter, which has a 
tremendous bearing on that problem. It is 
from the Office of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency and is signed by Mr, Upham, Deputy 
Comptroller. I am sorry it is as long as 
it is, but it must be introduced in order to 
explain the charges just made. It is ad- 
dressed to the Board of Governors. 

Mr, Parman. What is the date of the letter? 
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Mr. Ransom. The date of this letter is July 
$1, 1942. It reads: 

“Reference is made to office letter of June 
22, 1938, enclosing a copy of a letter dated 
May 5, 1938, with enclosures, addressed to 
Chief Examiner , by Examiner 
with respect to the absorption of out-of- 
pones: charges by the National Bank of 
—. Such information was sub- 
— for a determination as to whether or 
not there had been a violation of regulation 
Q, as amended, inasmuch as the Federal Re- 
serve bulletin for March 1937, indicated that 
the amendment effective February 11, 1937, 
which eliminated subsection (f) and made an 
addition to section 2 (a), was to declare 
existing law rather than to interpret and 
apply the law to particular practices, and 
that, therefore, the question of what in a par- 
ticular case is a payment of interest upon a 
demand deposit, or a device to evade the pro- 
hibition against the payment of such interest, 
would be a matter of administrative deter- 
mination under the general law in the light 
of experience, as specific cases develop. In 
addition to submitting a specific case, ref- 
erence was also made to the fact that an- 
other bank in the same section of the coun- 
try has been absorbing exchange charges, 
possibly following the lead of the subject in- 
stitution.” 

That refers to their request in 1938. 

“In accordance with the Board’s request 
of August 3, the examiner at the time of the 
next examination obtained additional in- 
formation concerning the operation, and his 
letter of November~19, 1938, was sent to you 
on November 30, 1938. It was understood 
from your letter of December 12, 1938, that 
the matter was under consideration and 
when a determination had been reached as to 
the action to be taken in the matter, this 
Office would be furnished with a copy of any 
letter written to the bank on the subject, 

“On April 20, 1939, this office inquired 
whether a determination had been reached 
and was informed on April 27, 1939, that 
the subject of absorption of exchange and 
collection charges and other out-of-pocket 
expenses was under consideration by the 
Board of Governors, and it was possible that 
final determination of the questions involved 
might not be reached for some time, but 
that you would communicate with this of- 
fice when consideration of the matter had 
progressed to a point at which more definite 
advice was possible. 

“Further inquiry was made on August 16, 
1939, inasmuch as reports of examinations 
of other banks in the locality indicated that 
for their own protection they considered 
it necessary to resort to similar practices. 
In reply on August 23, 1939, the Board ad- 
vised that, while the subject was having 
active consideration, it involved many per- 
plexing problems and it was not yet pre- 
pared to advise with respect to the matter, 

“On January 12, 1940, you were advised 
that the examiner had reported he had dis- 
cussed with President of the subject 
bank the matter of absorbing exchange 
charges for country bank correspondents, 
that the latter had stated he would wel- 
come a ruling from the Federal Reserve 
Board whereby the absorption of such 
charges would be considered a violation of 
regulation Q, but until such ruling was 


. forthcoming he felt it necessary to continue 


to absorb such charges to meet competition. 
The Board was advised that other banks in 
the vicinity of the subject bank had found 
it necessary to engage in out-of-pocket 
charges because of the activity of the subject 
bank in this respect. 

“On January 19, 1940, your reply indicated 
that if, as a result of the Board’s considera- 
tion of the matter, it should be found desir- 
able to communicate with the on the 
subject, you would be glad to furnish this 
Office with a copy of the communication, 
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“Later in the year the Board’s letter of 
September 25, 1940, replying to office letter 
of September 4, stated that action had not 
been taken with respect to the situation 
pressed in the National Bank of 5 
5 . for reasons with which this 
office was acquainted, but that, as previously 
stated, this office would be advised in event 
the Board should do so at any time. 

“At this point it was felt that this office 
should not continually bring up the subject 
but should await the Board's interpretation 
of its regulation when such determination 
might be made. However, it seems to involve 
a question which will not rest, and a practice 
which may spread to the detriment of bank- 
ing generally. as well as one that, when once 
established, may be difficult to discontinue. 
For this reason, there follows an outline of 
subsequent developments. 

“On December 5, 1941, the president of the 
—————- Clearing House Association stated 
that members of the association had been 
carefully observing the provisions of reg- 
ulation Q, issued by the Board of Governors 
of the Federal Reserve System, but found that 
several banks in competing territory did not 
observe such regulation, which developed 
competition to the disadvantage of the 
banks; that the examiners had consistently 
checked as to observance of this regulation 
and had discouraged any departure from its 
provisions, but that the matter of competi- 
tion had developed to a point where some 
members of the clearing house desired to re- 
open the discussion as to its procedure under 
this regulation, and requesting this office to 
advise what relief could be expected through 
the enforcement of the regulation. 

“On December 15, 1941, the president of 
the Clearing House Association was 
advised of the efforts made to obtain the 
Board's interpretation of regulation Q with 
respect to out-of-pocket charges, and that 
a specific case had been submitted and the 
Board had stated this office would be advised 
of any action taken. He was further advised 
that the practice of absorbing out-of-pocket 
charges appeared to be an unnecessary ex- 
penditure of a bank’s funds and was regarded 
unfavorably. It was suggested that if it re- 
sulted in a competition detrimental to the 
clearing house banks of they ascer- 
tain from the Federal Reserve bank of 
whether or not an interpretation of regula- 
tion Q had been made. He was requested to 
advise of any developments. 

“On July 13, 1942, in reply to an inquiry 
from this office, the former president of the 
— — — Clearing House Association, 
his term having expired, stated that they 
received no satisfaction from their request 
for support from the Federal Reserve bank 
by enforcement of regulation Q; that their 
treatment was cordial and sympathetic, but 
results were lacking and that, despite that 
discouragement, five of the six clearing 
house banks were willing to continue to 
abide by the full intent of that regulation, 
.but the National Bank of elect- 
ed to resign from the clearing house and pur- 
sue its own methods of handling exchange 
costs. He further stated that this precip- 
itated a new competitive situation in our 
own front yard, and to meet this the banks 
that remained in the clearing house inaug- 
urated a system of complete analysis, includ- 
ing out-of-pocket expense in the analysis, 


rather than consider it as a separate, charge-, 


able item, as had been the practice. He 
stated they regretted that this change be- 
came necessary, but there apparently was no 
alternative.” 

I would like this to apply to Mr. Rorrn's 
recent question. 

The ordinary service charge does not in- 
volve an actual out-of-pocket expense; it 
involves overhead. The collection aspect of 
the matter is that in the process of collecting 
many items exchange is involved—somebody 
has to pay it; in the instant case it was ab- 
sorbed. 
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Mr. Rorrn. Is not that an arbitrary 


charge? 

Mr. Ransom. No, because the bank on 
which the check is drawn makes a charge for 
making its depositors’ funds available else- 
where. 

It may be arbitrary, if you want to consider 
it that on the part of the charging bank, 
but your bank would not be expected to pay 
it; the drawer of the check in question, not 
the recipient of the check or some bank along 
the line. 

Mr. RoLPH. I put checks in my bank and 
receive a credit for check deposits, but I do 
not pay for it. 

Mr. Ransom. Probably your checks do not 

involve an exchange charge. 
+ Mr. Parman. Let me say a point was raised 
here the other day about the sergeant at 
arms absorbing these charges. I asked the 
sergeant at arms about it, and he said if I 
were to draw a check on a bank where ex- 
change was carried that when they found 
that out he would bring me a bill for that 
charge and have me pay it; he personally 
would not pay it; he would send a statement 
to me. 

Mr. Rorrk. Has anyone had that experi- 
ence? 

Mr. Ransom. Mr. Chairman, with your per- 
mission, I would like to read the rest of this 
letter to us from the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency to complete the record: 


“On June 26, 1942, the president of the 
National Bank of s , ad- 
vised that under date of June 23, the 
Clearing House Association changed their 
form of policy and were now absorbing ex- 
change provided the account, from an analy- 
sis standpoint, shows an earning capacity, 
and that he was afraid this was going to 
be far reaching, and instead of banks being 
able to reduce overhead, the item will in- 
crease materially. 

“While this office obtains only the view- 
point of national bankers and it would appear 
that they do not like the practice mentioned, 
even though certain of them feel that they 
must engage in it for their own protection, 
the question likewise involves and will affect 
the meniber State banks and nonmember 
banks. 

“While it is our inclination to press na- 
tional banks not to resort to this practice, 
we are reluctant to take too dogmatic a posi- 
tion on a controversial matter falling within 
a province delegated to the Board of Gover- 
nors, in the absence of a determination of 
the question by them. Such a determination 
is highly advisable from a supervisory stand- 
point, and, we believe, from the standpoint 
of better banking generally. We would urge 
upon the Board the desirability of prompt 
ruling. 

“Because of the implications to all banks, 
a copy of this letter is being sent to the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. 

“Very truly yours, 
“O. B. UPHAM, 
“Deputy Comptroller.” 

The point I am trying to make, and 1 think 
Mr. Crowley will agree with this, is that this 
whole subject has been under constant dis- 
cussion between agencies, between the banks, 
and often between Members of Congress, so 
that, Mr. Crowley, it is not a new position 
that we have suddenly taken, and I think 
when you said that you were doing us an 
injustice in a very difficult problem. 

Mr. CrowLEY. Let me say this to you: I 
agree that it has been under discussion. 
This first letter from the Comptroller of the 
Currency was dated in June, sometime, 1938. 
The next one was dated July 1942. 

We first started to discuss this thing, I 
think, back in 1935. I am not a lawyer and 
Mr. Ransom is; but if I were a lawyer I 
would accept Mr. Ransom's facts and figures 
and dates, and rest my case because there is 
no more emergency existing now, so that this 
thing cannot be delayed for 60 or 90 days, 
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than existed last September, October, or No- 
vember, except that, and I want to be fair 
about the thing, the Federal Reserve nas 
already notified their Federal Reserve banks 
that on January 1 they are to notify their 
banks that they are going to start to prose- 
cute violations of this regulation. That is 
what I am advised by the banks that happen 
to be in the Richmond area. 

Now, what happens in this case, as I view it, 
is we come along here about the Ist of De- 
cember, and we have this conference with 
this committee. It put this committee in 
this position: That if you are going to do 
anything about this to settle it in a legal 
way you have to have legislation. Now. it is 
humanly impossible to get legislation by Jan- 
uary 1, because you cannot get it through the 
House or through the Senate. So the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board says to you men now: 
We have a law we have to carry out here, 
and we cannot postpone it any longer. We 
must put it into effect and start to prosecute 
violations thereof by January 1. 

Mr. Patman. But, Mr. Crowley, there is no 
difference of opinion between.you gentlemen 
on this. The material thing, if I view it cor- 
rectly, is that you gentlemen agree. All 
right; if you agree, why suspend it? Now, 
here is what you agree on: You agree that 
it is absolutely wrong, a violation of the law 
for them to conduct this business in a way 
that shows a direct relationship between the 
payment made and the balance which is car- 
ried. You both agree to that. All right; 
instead of suspending the law, then, why 
can't you just say that that is your rule and 
regulation? The Federal Reserve Board, Mr, 
Ransom, speaking for them, states that is 
his view. That being true, they will only 
have to refrain from engaging in one part 
of their activity, and that is the part which 
comes within the ban as defined by you gen- 
tlemen 

Mr. CROWLEY. The part which requires an 
Offsetting deposit. 

Mr. PATMAN. Les. 

Mr. CROWIET. We are willing to join the 
Federal Reserve in a regulation to the effect 
that the absorption of exchange is not a 
violation unless it appears that there is a 
uniform relationship between the balance 
maintained and the amount of the exchange 
charged. 

Mr. Ransom. Any statement as to a uni- 
form relationship would be wholly ineffec- 
tive, in my opinion. 

Mr. Patman, I think it would be ineffective, 
anyway, because it would require proof of 
uniformity. 

Mr. Ransom. If we could agree to that lan- 
guage as just read by Mr. Crowley, which, as 
I see it, we cannot, we would find ourselves 
in this dilemma: We would have this whole 
question to decide all over again on a state 
of facts that might develop tomorrow. Now, 
Mr. Crowley knows that over a period, when 
the Comptroller first asked us for an opinion 
to the day when we issued the September 
Bulletin opinion, we were in a constant state 
of trying to find some solution that would 
be acceptable to all three agencies that could 
be enforced. We have never failed to be 
diligent at all times. 

Mr. PATMAN. I agree that that phrase, uni- 
form relationship,” is bad; but can you not 
agree on some other phrase that would be 
acceptable to both of you? 

Mr. Ransom. I will say, Mr. Patman, that 
we had already agreed in 1937 with the 
F. D. I. C. on a form of regulation which we 
both issued, and which does nothing more 
than raise a question to be decided on the 
law and on the facts in the particular case. 

Mr. Brown. You issued a bulletin in June 
1934, did you not? 7 

Mr. Ransom. I anr sorry; I did not hear 
you, Mr. Brown. 

Mr, Brown. I say you issued a bulletin in 
1934, did you not? 
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Mr. Ransom. Yes; 
month. 4 

Mr. Brown. All right; here is what you say: 

“The absorption or payment of such 
charges in amounts which do not vary with 
or bear a substantially direct relation to the 
amount of the depositor’s balance is not pro- 
hibited by law.” 

Mr. Parman. That is what I understand 
both of you gentlemen agree on now. 

Mr. Ransom. Let me say, Mr. Brown, that is 
only a portion of the article in the June 1934 
Federal Reserve Bulletin. 

Mr. Brown. I am going to ask Mr. Crow- 
ley to insert the whole bulletin in the record. 
Mr. Ransom. We are prepared to insert it. 

Mr. Brown. I am going to have Mr. Crow- 
ley insert it in view of the fact that he 
referred to it. 

Mr. Hutz. Pardon me if I interrupt here. 
We have not a quorum present, and we are 
considering a matter that is just before us 
as a matter of courtesy. We are going to 
adjourn tomorrow, and there is no possibility 
of any legislation being enacted before ad- 
journment. After a week or so of discus- 
sion here, it is apparent that there is going 
to be action taken by the Federal Reserve 
Board on this regulatiofi. I wonder if the 
chairman would entertain a motion or 
whether the committee would entertain a 
motion that inasmuch as the country banks 
are going to be required to spend a couple 
of million dollars on exchange charges before 
any legislation on it can be prepared—I won- 
der if you would entertain a motion suggest- 
ing that the chairman prepare a bill which 
will define the law in three or four para- 
graphs so plain chat nobody can misunder- 
stand it and bring that bill before the com- 
mittee when we reconvene? 

Mr. Rotpx#. I second that motion. 

Mr. Brown. The suggestion of Mr. PATMAN 
a be a good one. 

. KunxKeu. But after you get the Attor- 
ney 1 s opinion, where are you? 

Mr. Brown. Then we can decide whether 
we want to enact a law. 

Mr. Patman. There is no difference of 
opinion here. 

Mr. KUNKEL. When you get the Attorney 
General’s opinion, that will not settle it 
without a-court’s determination. 

Mr. Brown. You do not want to invoke it 
now until we can get the court’s decision 
on it, do you? 

Mr. KUNKEL.. I think we would have to take 
it to the courts to decide it in any event. 

Mr. Ransom. Let me point out to you, Mr. 
Hull, and Mr. Crowley, that nowhere, to my 
knowledge, has the Federal Reserve Board or 
a single Federal Reserve bank ever used any 
date on which a law passed by Congress is 
to become effective, never. 

Mr. Hutt. I would ask you this question, 
Mr. Ransom: What you have before you and 
what you are trying to enforce is your con- 
struction of the law? 

Mr. Ransom. That is correct. 

Mr. HULL. That is what you intend to en- 
force? 

Mr. Ransom. Correct. 

Mr. Hutu. Then, if you are wrong what is 


we issue one every 


going to happen to this $2,000,000 or $3,Q00,-_ 


000 exchange you will get in before some 
court can decide otherwise? 

Mr. Ransom. I cannot answer that because 
I do not know, because I assume the banks 
know the law and obey it. As to the sug- 
gestion that we are responsible in any way 
for the date of January 1, that is wholly in- 
correct. What happened in this, and it 
might throw some light on the discussion: 
After the banks read our September bulle- 
tin many of them concluded we were right, 
that they had been violating the law and 
they wanted to desist. So they sent out the 
notices that as of a certain day they would 
start observing the law. January 1, I be- 
lieve, happens to be the date which Mr. 
Brown tells me some of the banks in his dis- 
trict received as the deadline from the banks 
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with which they do business. I have seen 
nothing of that kind from the State of 
Georgia. 

Mr. Brown. I have received a good many 
letters on that. 

Mr. CrowLey. May I put this in the record: 
Mr. Haynes told Mr. Brown, our general coun- 
sel, that the Richmond Federal Reserve 
Bank had notified his bank, and he under- 
stands they told all banks in that district, 
that unless they discontinued absorbing ex- 
change by January 1 charges would be made 
against it. He said he was informed that all 
Federal Reserve banks would take the same 
action. 

Mr. Ransom. That is an action on the part 
of the president of one Federal Reserve bank, 
and I suppose that is an effort on his part 
to obtain compliance with the law, but the 
date is wholly immaterial to me. 

Mr. Brown. We have quite a lot of banks, 
small and large banks, that are concerned 
about this, and I have received letters from 
some of them in my own State, and they do 
not want this regulation to be put in oper- 
ation now, but they are afraid to write to 
you about it, and they are afraid to have 
me use their names. They are afraid the 
Federal Reserve Board will place them on the 
blacklist. That is the whole truth of the 
matter. 

Mr. Ransom. We have no blacklist, 

The CHAIRMAN. I do not think the com- 
mittee offhand is in a position to decide 
these questions when there is a substantial 
difference of opinion between two depart- 
ments of the Government. 

Mr. PATMAN. I see no difference, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

The CuHamMan. Well, now, there is; there is 
no doubt about that. If this were a dispute 
between two individuals and the enforce- 
ment of a statute were involved, and if the 
court thought there was a substantial cause 
of action it would enjoin enforcement of 
that statute pending decision of the court. 

It seems to me neither department has the 
ultimate right to make a decision if there is 
a conflict of opinion between them as to 
the law. Now, the Attorney General is the 
chief law officer of the United States. It 
seems to me this question could be sub- 
mitted to him. I think it would be a proper 
submission where there is a substantial 
difference of opinion between two depart- 
ments. 

Mr. KUNKEL. What good would it do after 
you had done that? 

The CHARMAN. The court would take this 
under advisement for a long time and con- 
sider it. I do not think the committee 
ought to have to decide it. I think some 
competent tribunal of the Government 
should decide this rather than the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. FOLGER. All of Mr. Parman’s insistence 
upon an answer has been based upon a 
hypothetical state of facts that we might 
differ on as lawyers, but do we know the 
facts, and is it just in the situation to ask 
the Attorney General to pass upon a hypo- 
thetical state of facts? 

I have a letter—and I am not going to give 
the name of the sender—from a banker who 
says that his bank has been notified that 
after January 1 they will absorb only 50 per- 
cent of the exchange charges, but it does not 
refer to any consideration as to interest or 
noninterest or the amount of demand de- 
posits, or anything of that kind, but it just 
states that after that time they would not 
absorb more than 50 percent of the exchange 
charge. We are just hypothetically consid- 
ering this matter. The banks that write me 
simply ask that this matter be deferred in 
some way until April 1—until it can be set- 
tled. We should take some time to see what 
has been going on. Here is one case upon 
which this ruling is based, but if you get 
a hypothetical opinion which is based upon 
& hypothetical question, I do not think it will 
answer the question. 
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Mr. Ransom. In answer to Mr. Fororn's very 
intelligent suggestion, we have no idea of 
asking the Attorney General a hypothetical 
question. We have a specfic case, and we do 
have a difference of opinion as to the legal 
conclusions -to be drawn from the facts es 
submitted by the Comptroller of, the Cur- 
rency. That case involves the question we 
have been discussing for days. We propose 
to ask for an opinion, or we will join in the 
request to ask him to render an opinion on 
the facts in that case. That is not hypo- 
thetical at all. That case obviously is effec- 
tive and would be controlling, in my opinion. 

Mr. FoLGER. I have had many telegrams and 
letters on this matter. Most of the tele- 
grams and letters I have received contain 
only pleas for a postponement to be heard 
in some proper tribunal—a postponement for 
60 days from January 1 to April 1. That is 
the request I have received from these men 
who are going to be vitally affected. 

Iam not taking a position either way. I 
have an opinion about the law, but my opin- 
ion might not be right, and there is no tise 
to inject that here, but is there not some way, 
without the Federal Reserve bank seeming 
to stultify itself by postponing the execution 
or enforcement of a law by which these banks 
may be favored by such an innovation—and 
I am not criticizing the banks about that, 
as I do not know too much about them—but 
is there not some way in which this postpone- 
ment can be accomplished to give a chance 
to the banks adversely affected—to give them 
a chance to come in and present the matter 
somewhere and somehow? We cannot do it 
now as we are going to adjourn tomorrow, 
and a resolution has been offered already. 

As to Mr. Hull's suggestion that there will 
be $2,000,000 paid out in charges, and what 
is going to become of it, suppose the last 
interpreter of this law should hold that this 
was not prohibited by this act which give 
rise to regulation Q? 

Mr. Ransom. I am treading on dangerous 
ground, and I am not at all sure of my legal 
position. Despite Mr. Crowley’s statement 
that I am a lawyer, it has been a long time 
since I have practiced law, but if such a con- 
tingency arises as you suggest, who is going 
to complain, the bank to which in effect, in 
my opinion, the other bank is going to pay 
interest? Is the nonmember bank going to 
sue the absorbing bank for interest that it 
benefited from, or received? There is not any 
probability of it when you get into that field 
that anybody is going to be heard to com- 
plain. As an actual matter of fact the in- 
direct payment of interest is not to the ab- 
sorbing bank in all instances an unfair 
proposition because they have gotten the use 
of the balance. As I said to start with the 
bank that absorbs exchange in all probability 
must make more out of the funds of their 
correspondent bank than they absorb for 
the correspondent bank, or they would not 
do it. So, there is not any danger of a certain 
amount of interest being paid out which, as 
Mr. Hull suggested someone might want to 
recover. That does not give me any concern 
at all, but the Board’s position, Mr. FOLGER, 
would be an extremely difficult one if it re- 
cedes from its present position, 

Mr. Brown. When the gentleman con- 
cludes his answer, since we have a witness 
here, Mr, Crowley, who has been here for 
several days, I think we ought to let him 
complete his statement. 

Mr. Crow.Ley. Mr. Chairman, I have got to 
please be excused at 12 o'clock, because I 
have an appointment that I have to keep, but 
I just cannot get through my head why we 
have to rush this thing through here in a 
few days. 

I feel very, very keenly about this thing 
here, and I know Mr, Ransom does on the 
other side. 

There could be a joint resolution put into 
the Senate delaying the execution of the 
Federal Reserve's ruling for 60 or 90 days 
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that would not have any difficulty in being 
passed. 

There are a good many Congressmen and a 
good many Senators who feel very keenly 
about this thing and who have little banks 
that feel very keenly about it; and if Mr. 
Ransom and his Board will only agree just to 
have the Federal Reserve bank and these 
other banks leave this thing alone and im- 
mediately, Mr. Chairman when you get back 
put in a resolution that would protect the 
Federal Reserve Board for 99 days until you 
have a chance to see whether this committee 
wants to draft some definite legislation deal- 
ing with this thing here that would meet the 
Situation. I think the subject is entitled to 
thet much consideration. : 

Now, so far as I am concerned, I have done 
everything that I can possibly do on this 
thing here. I have disagreed with the Fed 
on this since 1935. I realize their position, 
but there is not anything more I tan do about 
this, except this, that as far as the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation is concerned, 
I think we have a perfect right to write our 
banks a letter stating that as to the non- 
member insured banks the absorption of ex- 
change will not be considered a violation of 
the ‘Corporation's interest regulations where 
the exchange bears no relation to the amount 
of the depositor's balance. 

Mr, Patman. That is where I say there is 
no difference between you. You would not 
object to postponing a resolution that would 
ban the payment of interest directly or indi- 
rectly? 

Mr. Crowtry. I think you might pass a law 
until this law could be clarified. 

Mr. Parman. But I think your instructions 
would clarify it. 

Mr. Cnowrxx. I know that we do not have 
a right to do that. 

Mr, Patman. You stand by the 1934 order 
about where there is no relationship between 
the amount of deposit and the compensation 
paid that it is not a violation of the law? 

Mr. Ransom. That is a technical question. 
Because of my loss of voice from which I am 
suffering from the process of taking up your 
time, and because it is very strictly a tech- 
nical legal question I will ask you to let the 
general attorney for the Board answer that 
question. 

Mr. Brown. At this point may I ask permis- 
sion to insert in the record this bulletin 
issued in June 1934, pages 394 to 396, inclu- 
sive? 

Mr. KUNKEL. Has anybody submitted the 
S ptember issue of the bulletin for the rec- 
ord? 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection the 
pages referred to may be inserted in the 
record at this point. 

(The pages referred to are as follows:) 


[Extract from Federal Reserve Bulletin for 
June 1934, pp. 394-396] 
“ABSORPTION OF EXCHANGE OR COLLECTION 
CHARGES BY MEMBER BANKS 

“Section 19 of the Federal Reserve Act, as 
amended by the Banking Act of 1933, ap- 
proved June 16, 1933, provides, in part, that: 

No member bank shall, directly or indi- 
rectly by any device whatsoever, pay any 
interest on any deposit which is payable on 
demand.’ 

“If strictly complied with by member 
banks, this provision of law would reduce 
one of their largest items of expense, and it 
is in their own interest for member banks to 
cooperate in obtaining complete compliance 
with both the spirit and the letter of the 
law on this subject. 

“Since the enactment of this provision 
on June 16, 1933, the Board has frequently 
had occasion to consider the question 
whether the payment or absorption of ex- 
change or collection charges: by a member 
bank, in connection with items received on 
deposit from its customers or correspondents 
constitutes. an indirect payment of interest 
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within the prohibition of section 19, where 
such deposits are payable on demand; and 
the Board has issued a number of rulings on 
this subject during the past year. 

“Questions as to whether or not the absorp- 
tion of particular charges constitutes an in- 
direct payment of interest within the 
meaning of the law must be determined as 
and when they arise in particular cases and 
in the light of the special facts.of each such 
case, and no general rule applicable in all 
cases can be prescribed. However, rulings 
which the Board has made in particular 
cases which have been presented for its con- 
sideration have resulted in the establishment 
of certain principles. which are summarized 
below for the information and guidance of 
member banks: 

“(1) The absorption of exchange or col- 
lection charges in amounts which vary with 
or bear a substantially direct relation to the 
amount of a depositor’s balance amounts to 
an indirect payment of interest in violation 
of section 19 of the Federal Reserve Act, if 
the deposit is payable on demand. 

“(2) The absorption or payment of such 
charges in amounts which do not vary with 
or bear a substantially direct relation to the 
amount of the depositor’s balance is not 
prohibited by It w. 

“(3) If exchange charges and other actual 
out-of-pocket expenses are included in an 
analysis of an account which also includes a 
credit allowed the customer for interest or 
for the reasonable value of the account to the 
bank interest is paid to the extent that such 
credit offsets out-of-pocket expenses ab- 
sorbed by the bank; and any such payment 
with respect to a deposit payable on demand 
is in violation of law. 

“(4) If exchange charges and other cut- 
of-pocket expenses are omitted entirely from 
an analysis of an account, credit for the 
earning value of the account to the bank 
may lawfully be included in such analysis, 
provided no payment is made to the cus- 
torner with respect to such account and 
the analysis is used solely for the purpose 
of determining whether the bank itself is 
properly compensated for the services which 
it renders to the customer and/or what serv- 
ice charges, if any, must be assessed against 
the customer, } 

“In order that the application of these 
principles may be more clearly understood, 
the rulings in which they were established 
are reviewed below. 

“In one of the earliest rulings by the Board, 
the question presented was whether a mem- 
ber bank might lawfully absorb exchange or 
collection charges in connection with checks 
and other items received by such bank for 
credit to the account of the correspondent 
bank. From the statement of facts submit- 
ted, it appeared that a charge would be 
made and assessed against the correspondent 
bank unless a sufficient balance was main- 
tained by that bank to recompense the mem- 
ber bank for the absorption of such charges; 
but it did not appear that there was a sub- 
stantially direct relation between the amount 
of the charges so absorbed by the member 
bank and the amount of the balance main- 
tained by the correspondent. For the pur- 
poses of the ruling, it was assumed that the 
amount of the charges so absorbed would not 
vary directly with the amount of the deposit 
balance, but would depend rather upon the 
number of items received in the correspond- 
ent's <ccount, the time necessary to collect 
them, and the manner of collection neces- 
sary. It was further assumed that, although 
service charges might be made against the 
correspondent bank if it failed to maintain a 
balance sufficient to recompense the mem- 
ber bank for the absorption of such charges, 
nevertheless, if the amount of the deposit 
balance exceeded the minimum required for 
the absorption of such charges, there would 
be no corresponding increase in the cost of 
the account to the member bank or in the 
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pecuniary benefits to the correspondent 
bank. 

“The Board ruled that the absorption of 
exchange or collection charges in such cir- 
cumstances was not to be regarded as a pay- 
ment of interest directly or indirectly within 
the meaning of section 19, since the amount 
of charges absorbed by the member bank 
would not vary with or bear a substantially 
direct relation to the amount of the balance 
maintained by the correspondent bank. 
Fowever, the Board stated that, if the amount 
of such charges or benefits to the corre- 
spondent bank should vary with or bear a 
substantially direct relation to the amount 
of. the deposit balance, such a practice 
would come within the prohibition of section 
19 against the payment of interest on de- 
posits payable on demand. ; 

“In another case there was also presénted 
to the Board a question as to the legality of 
a practice under which. member banks 
charged to their depositors the amount of 
exchange charges on checks receivcd on de- 
posit, except that, if the average daily bal- 
ance of the depositor was $1,090 or more, 
the banks absorbed the «mount of such ex- 
change charges. e Board stated it was 
of the opinion that the absorption of charges 
in such circumstances was not an indirect 
payment of interest, since the amount of 
charges absorbed did not vary with or bear's 
substantially direct relation to the amount 
of the depositor’s balance; and that accord- 
ingly, the member banks were not prohibited 
from absorbing charges on such a basis in 
connection with balances payable on de- 
mand. A 

“On the other hand, in another case pre- 
sented to the Board, it appeared that it was 
the custom or practice of certain member 
banks, in connection with deposits received 
from correspodents and payable on demand, 
to absorb exchange or collection charges in 
an amount equivalent to 2 percent of the col- 
lected balance of the correspondent bank. 
On the basis of such facts, the Board ex- 
pressed the view that the payment or ab- 
sorption of exchange or collection charges 
by any such member bank up to an amount 
equivalent to a certain specified percentage 
of the amount of the collected balance of 
the correspondent or customer was an in- 
direct payment of interest in contravention 
of the provisions of said section 19. 

“In yet another case, the facts were stated 
to the Board substantially as follows: The 
potential earning power of the depositor's 
balance is arrived at on the basis of an ar- 
bitrary rate representing in theory the ap- 
proximate average earning rate of the bank's 
loans and investments. This amount is set 
up as an analysis credit account which will 
offset service charges for checks collected, 
checks paid, ete. If the total amount of such 
service charges is less than the analysis credit, 
no service charge is assessed against the de- 
positor; but, if such charges exceed the 
amount of the credit, the depositor is called 
on to pay the difference. The bank does 
not actually pay any part of the analysis 
credit to the depositor, regardless of the 
amount of such credit or the amount of the 
service charges. It was stated that the serv- 
ice charges themselves did not represent ac- 
tual payments made by the bank for ex- 
change, collection, or other similar charges, 
but it appeared that such items, represent- 
ing actual expenditures by the bank on be- 
half of specific depositors, would actually be 
included in computing the amount to be off- 
set by the analysis credit, which apparently 
represented a fixed percentage of the deposi- 
tor’s balance. On the basis of such informa- 
tion, the Board expressed the view that the 
deduction from the amount of service charges 
to be imposed upon a depositor of an amount 
equivalent to a certain percentage of his bal- 
ance is an indirect payment of interest with- 
in the meaning of section 19 of the Federal 
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Reserve Act, and accordingly, that no mem- 
ber bank may lawfully make a deduction 
from service charges on such a basis with 
respect to deposits payable on demand. 

“Insofar as this ruling related to service 
charges representing general overhead ex- 
. penses of the bank, as distinguished from 
exchange, collection, and other charges aris- 
ing out of specific transactions for specific 
customers and actually paid or credited by 
the bank on behalf of such customers, it was 
qualified subsequently by the ruling next dis- 
cussed below, 

“Under date of November-24, 1933, the 
Board was advised by the chairman of the 
banking code committee that article VIII, 
paragraph (3) of the Bankers’ Code of Pair 
Competition, as approved by the President on 
October 3, 1933, provides that rules shall be 
edopted by all clearing houses fixing uniform 
service charges whereby services rendered by 
banks shall be compensated for either by ade- 
quate balances carried or by a scale of 
charges. It was stated that, in order to de- 
termine whether the balance carried in an 
account is sufficient to compensate the bank 
fairly for services rendered, it is necessary to 
analyze the account and that this requires 
the establishment of uniform rules which 
must give consideration of the value of the 
account and proper service charges against 
the account; and that these charges are of 
two classes: First, general overhead expenses 
of the account; and second, out-of-pocket 
expenses, such as exchange, collection, and 
other charges arising out of specific transac- 
tions for specific customers and actually paid 
or credited by the bank on behalf of such 
customers, 

“It further appeared that, under the code, 
it was the duty of the banking code com- 
mittee to consider the rules which were being 
submitted for approval by clearing houses 
and other banking groups provided for in 
the code and that, before pessing upon these 
rules, the committee desired to know whether 
it would be contrary to the provisions of the 
Federal Reserve Act which prohibits the pay- 
ment of interest on deposits payable on de- 
mand for member banks to take into consid- 
eration ‘the reasonable value of their custom- 
ers’ deposit balances’ in analyzing accounts in 
accordance with a uniform plan to be ap- 
proved by the banking code committee for 
the purpose of determining whether service 
charges should be assessed against their cus- 
tomers and, if so, the amount to be assessed: 
Provided, That (1) the vaiue of each account 
to the bank is computed in accordance with 
a uniform plan approved by the banking code 
committee, and (2) the banks require actual 
reimbursement (without deduction of inter- 
est or of the estimated value of the customers’ 
balance to the banks) for exchange charges, 
collection charges, and other charges arising 
out of specific transactions for specific cus- 
tomers-and actualiy paid or credited by the 
bank on behalf of such customers. 

“In response to the foregoing, the Federal 
Reserve Board reconsidered the ruling last 
discussed above and made an official ruling to 
the effect that a practice such as that out- 
lined in the letter from the chairman of the 
banking code committee would not be con- 
trary to the provisions of section 19 which 
prohibit the payment of interest upon de- 
posits payable on demand. In reaching this 
conclusion, the Board qualified certain earlier 
rulings to the extent of holding that the ab- 
sorption, in an amount equivalent to the 
value of the depositor’s account to the bank, 
of service charges representing the depositor’s 
allotted shares of the banks’ general overhead 
expenses, as distinguished from exchange 
charges, collection charges, and other charges 
arising out of specific transactions for spe- 
cific customers and actually paid or credited 
by the bank on behalf of such customers, 
would not contravene the rule against paying 
interest directly or indirectly on deposits 
which are payable on demand, In making 
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this ruling, the Board also took particularly 
into account the fact that the uniform ruling 
proposed to be adopted by the banking code 
committee contemplated, among other 
things, that the banks would require actual 
reimbursement for exchange and collection 
charges without the deduction of interest or 
of the estimated value of the customets’ bal- 
ances to the banks. It was felt that such a 
rule would eliminate any question of illegality 
which might be occasioned by the absorption 
by a bank of exchange or collection charges 
in an amount bearing a substantially direct 
relationship to the amount of the balance. 
“In conclusion, it should be noted that, in 
any case in which a member bank pays or 
absorbs exchange or collection charges or 
other expenses in connection with any de- 


‘posit payable on demand, the burden will 


be upon it to show that such payment or 
absorption of charges is not a device to evade 
the provisions of section 19 of the Federal 
Reserve Act forbidding the payment of in- 
terest on deposits payable on demand.” 

Mr. Patman. Referring to paragraph (1)— 

“The absorption of exchange or collection 
charges in amounts which vary with or bear 
a substantially direct relation to the amount 
of a depositor’s balance amounts to an indi- 
rect payment of interest in violation of sec- 
tion 19 of the Federal Reserve Act, if the de- 
posit is payable on demand.” 

Ts that all right? 

Mr. Ransom, No; it has to be explained. 
Read the last paragraph. 

Mr. PATMAN (reading): 

“(2) The absorption or payment of such 
charges in amounts which do not very with 
or bear a substantially direct relation to 
the amount of the depositor’s balance is not 
prohibited by law,” 

Do you agree to that? 

Mr. Ransom, Provided you read the last 
paragraph. 

Mr. PATMAN (reading): 

“In conclusion, it should be noted that, 
in any case in which a member bank pays 
or absorbs exchange or collection charges or 
other expenses in connection with any de- 
posit payable on demand, the burden will 
be upon it to show that such payment or 
absorption of charges is not a device to evade 
thu provisions of section 19 of the Federal 
Reserve Act forbidding the payment of in- 
terest on deposits payable on demand.” 


In other words, you just shift the burden 


ot proof there, but the general proposition 
that you and Mr. Crowley both agree on, as 
I understand it, is that where there is a 
direct value or relationship, we will say, over 
a period of time which shows that the amount 
of charges absorbed has a direct relation- 
ship with the amount of deposit kept by the 
bank, it would be a violation of the law. 
Now, both of you gentlemen have agreed to 
that? 

Mr. Ransom. Yes. 

Mr. Parman. Now, then, I cannot see why, 
if you put that together in one order or 
regulation, or issue separate regulations mak- 
ing that plain, why anybody could complain 
of it. 

Mr. Ransom. We put it together when we 
decided the September bulletin case. 

Mr. PatMan, Now, this 1934 order still 
stands, does it? 

Mr. Ransom, That is hardly an order; it 
is an expression of opinion. 

Mr. PATMAN. All right, i+ still stands; you 
have not changed your views? 

Mr. Ransom. Will you please let the gen- 
eral attorney of the Board explain that? 

Mr. DREIRELBIS. I agree with the 1934 state- 
ment, and I agree with paragraphs 1 and 2, 

Mr. Patman. Has the Board changed its 
views on it? 

Mr. Drersetsis, No, sir. I will say that the 
ruling in September 1943 is entirely consist- 
ent with that statement. I think the ques- 
tion is “wherein is the September 1943 rule 
out of step with the 1934 ruling in the 
bulletin?” 
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Mr. Crawrorp. It is not out of step, is it? 

Mr. DREIBELBIS. I say no, as a lawyer. 

Mr. Parman. I am not admitting that it is. 

Mr. FoLGER. Then, this question arises, why 
was not something done comparable to what 
was done in the following September, in 
1934, when the Board sent out its bulletin? 
You see, that was 9 years ago, and we are 
now engaged in a war, it is Christmas time, 
and we are about to adjourn, and all of these 
things are confronting us. z 

Mr. McKeEs. With the permission of the 
witness, I would like to make a statement 
off the records as far as this delay in the 
mechanics of it is concerned. 

Mr. Patman. Mr. McKee wants to make a 
statement off the record in regard to the 
delay in the mechanics of it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, he may 
make a statement off the record. Mr. Crow- 
ley ìs on the stand, but if you want to pro- 
ceed, why, all right. ? 

Mr. CrowLey. I yield, but not for all after- 
noon. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Patman. I would like to ask Mr. Crow- 
ley this question: Why could not your banks 
bring a suit? They have thelr rights under 
the law. Why put this on Congress? You 
have your law; you have your lawyers, and 
you have your courts. 

Mr. CROwLEY. Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to say just this. I do not think it is up to 
me as Chairman of the F. D. I. C. to come 
here and argue with Congress as to what it 
cught to do. If you Members of Congress 
do not want to meet this issue with some 
legislation, then certainly it is the duty of 
the Federal Reserve to carry on in the way 
they interpret the act. I have expressed 
my views on this, and I expect to let all the 
insured banks in the country know what my 
views are. But if Congress does not want 
to meet this issue head-on, that is up to 
them. I think all this stuff about delay, 
and all this about the necessity of doing their 
duty, and so forth, and so on, is all bunk. 
I think it is up to Congress to take positive 
action. . 

I just want to say this one other thing. 
Some of you nray not agree with me on this 
matter, but I want to tell you that this is 
going to lead to things in the future on 
which you will agree with me. 

Mr. Brown. In that connection, I just 
want to say that I am just doing my best to 
clear up this situation. I do not think you 
can put this on Congress. We did not know 
anything about the enforcement of this 
regulation as interpreted by the Federal Re- 
serve Board. 

Mr. Talk k. Mr. Crowley, in connection with 
your final statement, is it fair to say this 
might lead to branch banking? 

Mr. CROWLEY. I do not think there is any 
doubt about it. I think you are giving to 
the branch-bank advocates one of the finest 
weapons you ever gave them in your life, 

Mr. McKee. I wouid like to refute that. I 
think you are giving to small banks the 
chance to make money on their own money, 
just as has been done by the big banks. 
You do not absorb exchange cnarges for 
nothing, and if they had not been operating 
with the little fellows’ money at a profit, 
they would not be absorbing their exchange 
charges. 

Mr. KUNKEL. Mr. Chairman, with your per- 
mission and that of the committee, I would 
like to include, as part of the record, some 
figures given in the Annual Report for 1942 
of the Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System. These figures are found on 
page 82 of that report and give the number 
of banks on the par list and those not on 
the par list, by both Federal Reserve dis- 
tricts and States, as of December 31, 1041, 
and December 31, 1942. 

The CHARMAN., Without objection, that 
may be done. 
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(The matter referred to is as follows:) 

No. 19.—Number of banks on par list and not 
on par list) by Federal Reserve districts 
and Stutes, on Dec. 31, 1941 and 1942 


Nonmember banks 
other than mutual 
savings banks 


Member 
banks 


Federa! Reserve dis- 


i! Not on 
trict or State 


list par list 


218 315. 
1042 104 


899/1. 301/1. 338 
437 585| 621 


400 20 

12 

40} 32 

s 1530 30 

Rhode Island. l| 14 9 

- Connecticut.... 60 6&7 

Middle Atlantic: 

New Tork. 584] 580) 126) 133. 
New Jersey. 280) 201) 611 61—— 
Pennsylvania. . . 771| 7780 278| 288 


East North Central: 


North Dakota 
South Dakota. 


211| 200 4200 447) 2 
18} 18} 24 23. as 
79} 74| 6} 100 
17 a 5 


Kentucky. 112 113] 273] 275| 10) 10 
Tennessee 760 77 2| 47| 167| 173 
Alabama. 83| 82 6 4 129) 132 
M ised CRA A.. PE § 6j 171| 175 

West South Central: 

Arkansas 63 59) 36) 44| 129) 127 

Louisiana.. 38| 37 3 4| 103) 105 

Oklahoma. 217] 218) 150) 166) 12) 12 

Texas . 627| 550] 225) 227| 95) 96 
Mountain: 


67 C6) 21) 24 


22 22 


26} 28 20 

26) 25“ 19 

93 93|; 47 

271 27) 14 
7 7 

34) 34) 25 
8 8 4 


Includes all member banks, and all nonmember 
banks on which checks are drawn except mutual savings 
banks, on a few of which some checks are drawn. Banks 
“not on par list” comprise nonmember banks which 
have not agreed to pay without deduction such checks 
drawn upon them as may be forwarded for payment 
through the Federal Reserve banks. Checks on such 
banks are not collectible through the Federal Reserve 
banks. ‘The difference of 5 between the number of non- 
member hanks on Dee. 31, 1942, shown in this table and 
in table 17 ts due to the fact that this table excludes 135 
banks (principally 59 industrial banks and 48 nondeposit 
trust companies) on which no checks are drawn, and 
includes 130 banks (principally 110 private banks and 

5 cooperative banks) on which checks are drawn but 
which (1) are not reporting to State banking depart- 
ments, or (2) are in liquidation, 
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* 
(Wednesday, February 9, 1944) 

The CHAIRMAN. Now, Mr. Crowley, you may 
proceed. 

Mr. CROWLEY. Mr. Chairman and members 
of the committee, we had worked on a writ- 
ten statement which I wanted to present to 
the committee, but I felt this thing had been 
prolonged so long that you men certainly 
had had enough opportunity to visualize 
what it is all about, and I did not want to 
burden you with a lot of unnecessary detail. 

I appreciate the friendship this committee 
has always had for the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation. It has been a non- 
partisan committee in support of all of the 
legislation and things to help us. I also want 
to say, ingofar as my associates in the Fed- 
eral Reserve are concerned, that I am sorry 


there has always been between us that 


marked difference of opinion regarding the 
banking system. I do not take that as a 
personal difference, because they are all good 
friends of mine; but I do disagree with them 
very emphatically upon this exchange charge 
and I want to go on record as saying that I 
favor the Frown bill. I think, in favoring 
the Brown bill, that 1 am making a very 
definite contribution to the continuance of 
the dual banking system in this country— 
the right of directors and management to 
use ordinary discretion in the conduct and 
affairs of their business. I do not believe 
that any group of men, no matter how wise 
they may be or hoy’ honest they may be, 
should have the power so that they might 
regulate the life and the death, the thought 
and the actions of the banking system to the 
extent that they attempt to do in this regu- 
lation, or in this determination of their reg- 
ulation. 

The amount involved in this, as I under- 
stand it, is about €8,000,000. In a banking 
system of $100,000,000,000, you would have 
to stretch your imagination a long way to 
say the effect of that would destroy the 
soundness of a banking system with $100,- 
000,000,000 in deposits. 

1 think, inevitably, that involved in this is 
the question of branch banking; the question 
of State rights. And as you know from my 
past testimony here, my attitude on that has 
always been that the matter should be left 
to the States to determine the kind of bank- 
ing system they want; and the thing I have 
always opposed was the extension of branch 
banking over State lines by any direct or 
indirect method. I think also involved in 
this is the question of correspondent bank 
accounts. All of those things, in my mind, 
go one-two-three. 

We tried to get the Federal Reserve not to 
inject this regulation at this time, in the 
midst of a war, when everyone is busy. When 
they addressed these letters to the chairmen 
of the Banking and Currency Committees of 
both Houses, which was dgne on August 6, I 
think it was just about the time everyone was 
struggling with subsidy and avout the time 
they were getting ready to go awuy on their 
vacation. 

I think, too, the manner in which this 
thing has been handled has put this com- 
mittee on the defensive, because My under- 
standing, in the beginning, was that they 
would not do this without first notifying the 
members of this committee and the members 
of the Senate committee. My understanding 
is that they went to Mr. Spence and said they 
would like to have a short hearing in order 
to discuss this matter, and then it developed 
into a lengthy hearing here. But the impres- 
sion I got from the Federal Reserve Board 
was that this was brought up at the request 
of this committee. I also now understand 
that this hearing was started at the request 
of the Federal Reserve Board. 


Now this law was enacted in 1933 and 1935. 
It has been on the statute books for a great 
many years. Personally, I think it is very 
unfortunate that we have all had to waste 
our time during a war to discuss a thing of 
this nature. There has been discussed here 
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the question of production credit loans, coop- 
erative credit loans, whether we would be 
better off to do this, or to do that, and dis- 
regard this regulation. 1 do not think two 
wrongs make a right. I feel whatever rights 
the banking system has under this system 
here, if they have any rights coming to them, 
they should have them. 

I have always rejected and deeply resented 
regulation by legal interpretations of admin- 
istrative laws, and I think that is what this 
is, and I want to put myself on record as 
being in favor of the Brown bill. And I 
think you men, if you vote this bill out, 
will ke making a very, very definite contri- 
bution to free enterprise and to the rights 
of management, and you definitely will serve 
the necessities of the banking system super- 
visors of this country: for they have no right 
to step over the foul line by interpreting 
legislation in an administrative way. with- 
out first coming to Congress and letting them 
discuss this thing on its merits. 

In the beginning, they said the thing in- 
volved in this was the question of absorption 
of exchange. Later, as you men went on, 
you could see that definitely linked to this 
is the question of par clearance. Now for 
25 years they have been trying to get par 
clearance through this committee and 
through the courts; in some way, to force 
par clearance on the banks of this country, 
but neither your committee nor any other 
committee has ever been willing to do it. 
I have no objection to coming up here on 
a par clearance bill and meeting it head-on 
if they let us know what it is; but I do 
object trying to link that in and getting it 
in some indirect way, and I feel very defi- 
nitely that is what is involved here. 

In our State bank system, I have always 
been a strong believer in respecting the rights 
of the State supervisors, and I have always 
believed that you cannot regulate to the place 
where you are going to do the thinking for 
management; that management must not 
backfire on their responsibility for their op- 
erations. And I think it is time wasted on 
this thing here, in comparison to the amount 
involved, as it is perfectly silly to talk about 
that being an unsound practice in a banking 
system of $100,000,000,000. I think it has 
been exaggerated terribly. 

I am not going to take a lot of your time, 
You men know my philosophy as to a sound 
and unsound bankjng system. You men 
have been kind to Federal Deposit Insurance; 
you have been kind to me personally. I 
could go on and elaborate here for hours as 
to why I believe these things must be 
stopped, but I want to finish and will answer 
any questions you ask me. I think what is 
involved here is something a whole lot deeper 
than this question of $8,000,000. 

I will be very happy, Mr. Chairman, to 
answer any questions you want to ask me. 

Mr. Ford. I would like to ask one question. 
Mr. Crowley, I have a tremendous amount of 
respect for your opinion. You have done a 
magnificent job in the F. D. I. C., but you 
would not say that you could not tell a bank 
it would have to cancel a loan that they 
made, would you? 

Mr. Crowley. You mean we would tell 
them to cancel a loan? 

Mr. For. If you went into their portfolio 
and found their judgment was bad, you 
would not want to be deprived of the right 
of telling them that was a bad loan and they 
would have to take it out? 

Mr. Crow tey. I think all the right we have 
on that is the right to take such informa- 
tion as the bank may be able to give us and, 
if we feel the loan cannot be paid, we would 
simply make a report to the board of direc- 
tors and suggest that they charge that loan 
off out of their profits. We do not tell them 
they have to call that loan, or that they 
should not have made that loan; it is just 
a matter of whether it should be carricd ag 
a good asset or not. 
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Mr. Forp But you do not want them to 
carry that in the bank's assets? 

Mr. Cnowirr. We do not object, in this 
carry an asset that we feel is lost as a valu- 
able asset. But I do not think that has 
anything to do with this thing here. 

Mr. Forp In my mind I connect the two 
things up in principle. I think if you can 
regulate a ban 

Mr. Crowley. We do not object, in this 
instance of exchange, to going in and sitting 
down with the banker who is using this to 
the detriment of his bank and discussing it 
with him and showing him that he should 
not do it to that extent. 

I think this whole question of supervision 
gets back to the respect and the influence 
that you have with your individual banker 
and the board of directors—to cooperate with 
them. We cannot run the banking system 
from Washington. 

Mr. Foro. I do not believe that is the ques- 
tion that is involved, Mr. Crowley, but I 
think you have got to have some kind of a 
general regulation to cover this. Now if they 
were going to have to take up each specific 
case—if the Brown bill is passed, of course, 
that lets it out; but, under the present cir- 
cumstances,they have to go in and take up 
every specific case and crack down on that. 
That is what these fellows are objecting to. 
And the ones that are actually using the 
exchange thing as a method of securing 
benefit, or a profit, or a return, while at 
the present time it may only be $8,000,000, 
I can conceive of it being 8800, 000,000. 

Mr. CrowLEY. No; I do not agree with you 
on that; because I do not think there is any 
danger of it growing to that extent; be- 
cause you understand they have had that 
practice now for a great many years and, if 
they had wanted to, all of your banks could 
have been in the same category as these 
2,100 littie banks. But they did not do it. 

Mr. Fond. I know, but it was a very im- 
portant factor in the days when they paid 

“interest. They paid higher interest thaa 
they ought to; then they absorbed exchange 
and some of them, even almost installed a 
nursery to try to get money into their 
banks, That is what I do not want to bring 
back. 

Mr. CrowLEY. Let me say this. You know 
the things that were passed in your banking 
laws in 1933 and 1935 appeared to be neces- 
sary at that time; but many of the reasons 
for some of the legislation that was passed 
back in 1933 and 1935 haye been eliminated. 
There is nothing so sacred about not paying 
any interest to a depositor, for his deposits; 
and we do permit interest to be paid on 
time deposits. Of course we regulate them 
and say they cannot pay beyond a certain 
amount, as a maximum; but 99 percent of 
your banks are already payirg much less than 
the regulation calls for. What I am getting 
at is that it looked at the time that we put 
that in that perhaps the bidding for funds 
might have been part of the weakness in cur 
banking system. That was when you could 
send money East and get an exorbitant rate 
of interest. 

Eut there have been regulations passed and 
laws passed ard you Fave the Securities and 
Exchange Commission and the Reserve Board 
that have been given control over that thing. 
It might be well, some time soon, to kind of 
take a look at the bank legislation that we 
passed in 1933 and 1935. We did that at a 
time when there was a great emergency on 
and maybe we went a litle too far on some of 
these regulations, and it may be that we are 
really holding back some of the credit flow of 
this country, and it is not what it should be 
in some of the small communities, and that 
& lot of the restrictions we passed then, be- 
cause we were faced with this emergency in 
1933 and 1955, are not necessary now. There 
is no reason why we should not take a look 
at this thing again. 
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Mr. Ford. I agree with you, but I do not 
like to be chipping away at this and giving 
an advantage to one group and denying it to 
another. 

Mr. Crowey. Let us assume we do abuse 
the powers we have in the classifying of 
loans: Because we do that and has, that 
authority, is there any reason for injecting 
another regulation on top of the banking 
system that we do not need? 

Mr. Forp. Well, it is a question of opinion 
whether we need it or not. I agree with you 
that probably the entire banking laws of 1923 


and 1935 ought to get an overhauling; that“ 


in view of S. E. C. and all of the other restric- 
tive measures we passed, maybe it would be 
a good thing; but I do not believe we are 
going to cure any of this by willy-nilly open- 
ing the door. 

Mr. Crowtey. I do not think you are apen- 
ing the gates at all. Here are 2,100 little 
banks involved that have been carrying on 
this practice for 25 years; the whole thing 
amounts to $8,000,000, and that is the largest 
part of their net income. Now, we are going 
to take that away from them on the theory 
that it represents an unsound contribution 
to the banking system. It doesn’t make 
sense. 

Mr. Forp. I know, but what are the gross 
deposits in those little banks. That is the 
thing I am worrying about. 

Mr. CrowLey. About $2,000,000,000 in a sys- 
tem of one hundred billion. The deposits 
are so small that again it makes my argu- 
ment all the stronger; because you cannot 
say they have any great influence for unsound 
operation in your banking system. 

Mr. Forp. Well a sore throat is not a dan- 
gerous thing, but it can go into the flu, 
you know. 

Mr. Crowtey. But any time they want to 
edvocate something, all they have to do is to 
talk about “this is unsound” and “that is un- 
scund,” and you bring up that old bogey 
question, 

Mr, Barry. Mr. Crowley, in ycur experience 
in the banking business, was the word ex- 
change” ever used to mean interest“? 

Mr, Crowtey. No; that never figured. I 
do not think the little banks ever considered, 
cr the big banks either, that the absorption 
of exchange was interest on deposits, This 
absorption has been going on for a long, long 
time, long before your regulations went into 
effect. 

Mr. Barry. And when this definition of in- 
terest was agreed on between the F. D. I. C. 
and the Federal Reserve Board, at that time 
was it contemplated that definition of in- 
terest would include exchange? 

Mr. CROWLEY. Back when they first is- 
sued their regulation, we did not go along on 
it because we would not agree on the defini- 
tion. They then got it out and that is the 
time Congressmen and Senators and the 
White House requested them to withdraw 
that regulation. 

Mr. Earry. So far as you know, this com- 
mittee was never faced with the clear issue 
of whether or not exchange shouid be defined 
as interest? 

Mr. Crow.ey. No; and I do not think there 
is anything in the testimony on the Bank Act 
of 1933 or 1935 that indicates that, either. 

Mr. Forp. Just at that point: Did not we 
have a discussion on that a couple years ago 
and finally decided the best thing to do to 
get rid of it was to permit the Board to de- 
termine and say what was and what was not 
interest“? 

Mr. Crowrey, No. I do not want to say 
positively, but I do not think it was ever 
officially before this committee since the law 
was enacted, except in an unoflicial way at 
the time we agreed to postpone the regula- 
tion. 

Mr. RoLPH. Right along the line of what 
happened in 1935, Congressman DOUGHTON, 
chairman of the Ways and Means Committee 
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of this House, appeared before this committee 
on January 24 and I would like to read the 
first paragraph of his statement: 

“In 1933 when I voted for the Banking Act, 
which contained the provision prchibiting 
banks from paying interest on demand de- 
posits, I had no idea that 10 years later this 
law would be used to disrupt the charging 
of exchange by the many hundreds of small 
banks in this county which have engaged in 
this practice for years and are dependent 
upon it as a chief source of income. Had 
there been any indication that this provi- 
sion would be so misconstrued, I would have 
insisted upon an amendment such as that 
proposed in the pending bill. I did not do 
so simply because there was nothing in the 
language of the provision or the legislative 
record to suggest to me that the power to 
regulate interest charges could be stretched 
to include regulation in th® field of exchange 
charges. So far as I know, that intepreta- 
tion was never discussed or considered.” 

That is Representative DoucuTon, chairman 
of the Ways aud Means Committee of the 
House cf Representatives, who made that 
statement right here before this committee. 

Mr. Crowtey. Congressman, I think many, 
nany of the members of this committee at 
that time would have felt the same way. 

Mr. Rotem. You said in your remarks that 
the discussion in connection with th*s legis- 
lation went far afield of just the simple little 
language in the bill, and a great deal cf 
stress has been laid on the expenses of the 
banks. Many exhibits have been introduced 
into the record here showing tie returns to 
the bank from this exchange, and showing in 
many instances that it is the difference be- 
tween profit and loss. 

Mr. CrowLEY. That is right. 

Mr. Rotrn. Now in addition to this ex- 
change item which, as I see it, means keep- 
ing a good many of the banks in the black, 
I understand the banks of this country are 
performing a wonderful service to the Gov- 
ernment, for which they get no remunera- 
tion at all, that is, in handling the sale of 
bonds. And do not you think it would be 
very unwise to interfere with that marvel- 
cus war effort and clamp down on the banks 
at this time, and that to enforce this regu- 
lation would be a grcat disservice to the 
country? 

Mr. CROWLEY. I agree with you. 

Mr. Rotrk. Do not you think so? 

Mr, Crow ey, I agree with you. 

Mr. RoLPH. As a matter of fact, when I 
was out home during the summer recess, u 


‘number of bankers spoke to me about the 


expenses in connection with all of those dif- 
ferent activities of the Government, and I 
want to say, if for no other reason, if those 
banks are sound, when they are faced with 
this situation, we should pass this bill cut 
unanimously and put a stop to this practice 
of interfering constantly with the manage- 
ment of these small banks. 

Mr. Brown. Many of the banks of the 
Middle West are affected, too. 

Mr. RoLrH. Yes; all over the country. 

Mr. CrowLEY. And that is not only in just 
this particular regulation, but I think if this 
committee brings this bill out it is going to 
have a very wholesome effect cn your whole 
banking system and your whole supervisory 
system. I think it is going to do a lot cf 
good for your State supervisors and their 
rights and interests, as well. 

Mr. RotpH. I do not know whether you 
realize the tremendous amount of work the 
banks have to do in handling ration coupons. 
They get a little remuneration from the 
Government, but the expense is five or six 
times what they get out of it. 

Mr. CrowLey. That is right; I agree with 
you. 

Mr. Rorrh. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Par MAN. Mr. Chairman, I want to ark 
a question, Mr. Crowley, I have given this 
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matter serious thought. On account of your 
interest, and especially Mr. Brown’s interest, 
I have been trying to see your viewpoint; I 
have been doing my very best to do it. There 
are some things that bother me along that 
line that I just do not have reconciled and 
do not understand to the extent that I can 
come to your viewpoint right now. Possibly 
you can help me. 

If the banks are spending money in the 

` bond drives and in taking care of the coupons, 
have expenses that they should not be com- 
pelled to absorb, I think the Government 
should stand that expense, but we should 
do it directly. 

Mr. RoLPH. The banks are not complaining; 
the banks are glad to do it, but it is a very 
great expense to them. 

Mr. Patman. I say if it is putting too much 
of a burden on them, the Government should 
pay that cost; bul we should do it directly; 
we should not do it in some round-about, 
indirect way that is really a subsidy. 

Mr, Kean. But the banks do get a deposit 
when they sell bonds to their customers. 

Mr. Parman. Well, the banks are pretty well 
taken care of; they are pretty well provided 
for, and it won't be long before the banks will 
be in a very vulnerable position, when the 
point is reached, as it doubtless will be 
reached, that they will own so many Govern- 
ment securties that the interest on those 
Government securities will amount to as 
much as their entire capital stock is. And 
when they reach that point they are in a very 
vulnerable position, and some fellow might 
get up over here on the floor of the House 
and say, “Why pay these fellows a billion 
and a half or two billion dollars of interest; 
why not buy them up and buy the stock, 
and save all this interest every year?” And 
the banks are getting in a very vulnerable 
position. They are doing it for a patriotic 
reason, I admit, and they are to be com- 
mended for the work they are doing. 

Mr. RoLPH, They are doing a fine job. 

Mr. Parman. But we cannot give them 
everything, you know. 

Now, I was very much impressed with the 
testimony of the witness from North Caro- 
lina, who said he could not invest his reserves 
in Government bonds of any type or charac- 
ter, but he could place those reserves with a 
correspondent bank who could, in turn, in- 
vest them, and that, by favoring his corre- 
spondent bank that way and the correspond- 
ent bank profiting by reason of that favor, the 
correspondent bank would absorb certain 
charges for him, the local bank. Now, where 


those reserves cannot be invested by the local- 


bank and can be handled in that way, it im- 
pressed me as being a very fair and reason- 
able thing to let him do that, and I think I 
would be inclined to vote for any bill that 
would permit him to do that in a case like 
that. Eut the point I am getting to is where 
the bank can invest its reserves—and there 
are many different ways the Treasury has 
provided for it to invest its reserves, not only 
in three-eighths percent, but seven-eighths, 
and also in 2 percent and even 2% percent 
bonds, in certain instances—and can get their 
money back instantly, if they need it, I can- 
not understand why the correspondent bank 
would accept an account from the local bank 
unless the correspondent bank in some way, 
directly or indirectly, made money on that 
account. Can you explain why they would? 

Mr. CrowLey. Let me say this to you, Mr. 
Patman, in answer to that question. As far 
as I am Concerned, my principal objection is 
I do not think you can satisfy the rights of 
those 2,100 banks by giving them a lollypop. 

Mr. Patman. What do you mean by “giv- 
ing them a lollypop’’? 

Mr. CROWLEY. They very definitely have 
some rights as citizens of this country and 
as managers of this banking system, and 
whether we pay them three-eighths of 1 
percent or 5 percent for their money, I do 
not believe that ordinarily you have any 
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justification in taking from them their 
rights as citizens because you are going to 
give them something to pay for that right. 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes; but, Mr. Crowley, all the 
banks asked us to pass that law to make it 
unlawful for interest to be paid on demand 
deposits; the banks themselves asked for 
that type of interference. 

Mr. CROWLEY. I think we are getting in- 
voived in what they do with their funds and 
what the correspondent banks do with their 
funds; I think we are getting involved in 
something other than what is before us in 
this bill. 

Mr. Patman. I do not think so. Let me 
make it a little plainer. Here is a bank in 
Texarkana, Tex., my home town. That bank 
can send its funds, we will say, to a Dallas 
bank or to a St. Louis bank; take its reserves 
end not invest them in Government bonds 
but send them to St. Louis, we will say. 
Now do you think that St. Louis bank 
would expect to make a little profit out of 
that; otherwise, they would not absorb the 
exchange charges for the Texarkana bank? 

Mr. Crow.ey. I think that any bank, when 
it accepts a deposit from you, or when any 
man sells you something they expect to 
make a profit out of you. And I have some 
evidence to show that on your service 
charges, they figure your balances and things 
like that in determining your service charge. 
Yet we are not in here telling the banking 
system: “You cannot make a service charge; 
you cannot do this; you cannot do that.” 

Mr. Patman. But that is not answering 
my question, Suppose we confine it to just 
that one case, if you please. That is a rea- 
sonable illustration. one that is likely to 
occur any place in this country. Do not you 
think the correspondent bank would expect 
to make a profit out of that account, or it 
would not carry it? 

Mr. Crowtey. I assume that any man in 
business, in any of his operations, wants it 
to be profitable. 

Mr. PatMAN. Yes, sir; and if you were a 
correspondent bank, you would not take an 
account unless you could make a little 
money out of it, would you? 

Mr. CnowrExr. I think in every business 
there are certain things which are done and 
where you cannot say every move is prof- 
itable. 

Mr. PaTMAN. That is not the question, 
though, Mr. Crowley; you have not answered 
my question. With all due respect to you, 
you have not answered my question. I ask 
you this question: Will the correspondent 
bank handle the account for this local bank 
unless the correspondent bank normally ex- 
pects to make a profit? 

Mr. Crow Ley. I think that all depends on 
how keen the competition is. I have seen 
many times when business was willing to do 
a lot of things for good will and things like 
that. 

Mr. Patman. But that is an exceptional 
case. I am talking about normally. Will 
a correspondent bank take an account of a 
local bank and handle it in the way that has 
been described here, unless the correspond- 
ent bank can make a profit out of it? You 
would not do it, would you, as a normal, gen- 
eral, rule; as a normal procedure and a gen- 
eral rule, you would not do it, would you? 

Mr. Caow-IEr. I presume a man in business 
would naturally try to operate all of his de- 
partments at a profit. 

Mr. Parztax. Well, am I assuming correctly 
in saying your answer to it is “Yes,” that 
they would normally expect to make a profit? 

Mr. Crowtey. Yes; but I want to add this 
to my answer. I do not think that is in- 
volved in this question; whether a corre- 
spondent bank is operating at a profit or a 
loss, I do not think, has anything to do with 
this bill before us. 

Mr. Parman. Well, I am all haywire on this 
bill before us. Now, then, if that bank in 
Texarkana sends an account to St. Louis and 
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lets the correspondent bank make a profit— 
and naturally they are going to make a profit, 
or they would not take the account—why 
would it not be better to keep that money 
right there in Texarkana and invest it in 
Government securities which, if the money 
was needed, they could get back on a mo- 
ment’s notice, almost, and just as easy as 
they could get it from St. Louis, and make 
as much or more profit? Now you tell me 
why that would not help the Texarkana 
bank, and that will help me in passing on 
this thing. 

Mr. Crow ey. I do not set myself up as an 
authority to tell the fellow in Texarkana, or 
wherever he may be, what he ought to do 
with his funds. If he wants to put them ina 
correspondent bank, in place of buying Gov- 
ernment securities, or wants to invest them 
in any other way, that is the responsibility, 
in my opinion, of management. 

Mr. Parman. But you are in favor of local 
management and local control? 

Mr. CROWLEY. I am in favor of local man- 
agement and local control. 

Mr. Patman. That being true, you are in 
favor of keeping local funds at home. 

Now. do not you know, if this money is 
sent to St. Louis, there will be less incentive 
for the Texarkana bank to make loans in 
Texarkana? 

Mr. Crowtery. No; I do not agree with that. 
That money, even if it is sent to St. Louis, to 
the correspondent bank, still would be avail- 
able if they could get any loans in their own 
district. 

Mr. Parman,. But if they are required to 
keep a certain balance in St. Louis, that would 
stop them from meking loans in Texarkana. 

Mr. CrRowLEY. With the liquidity of those 
banks, by investing in Government securities 
and things like that, it would be a long, long 
time before they would draw their balances 
down so that they could not loan money in 
the local communities. 

Mr. Patman. But is it not a fact, Mr. Crow- 
ley, that the local bank, as a general rule, 
can get more profit by investing its own 
funds, as now provided by law, than it would 
if it were to send those funds to a corre- 
spondent bank? 

Mr. Crowtey. I am going on the theory 
that all local banks have a very definite re- 
sponsibility to take care of the needs in their 
local communities and the more funds they 
can employ in their local communities the 
more profitable it is and the more the con- 
tribution they . making to their local 
community. 

Mr. PATMAN. That being true, would it not 
be better to keep those funds right there in 
that locality? 

Mr. CROWLEY. I do not know what you 
mean by “that locality.” They have to have 
some correspondent accounts. 

Mr. Parman. Evidently they must have 
them, unquestionably; but I am talking about 
generally having the major part of their re- 
serves in those accounts. I am not con- 
vinced; in fact, the way it looks from here, 
from the testimony I have heard, the corre- 
spondent bank would be better off if it in- 
vested the money itself. And this question 
of interference does not appeal to me at all, 
because the banks have asked for too much 
interference from the Government to com- 
plain about that. 

Mr. Crowley. Wait a minute. What kind 
of interference have they asked for? I have 
not seen any interference which the little 
fellow comes for nee that heiped him very 
much. 

Mr. PATMAN. Well, yoa take those demand 
deposits: The little bank asked for that, and 
the American Bankers Association. And, by 
the way, how do the American Bankers As- 
sociation stand on this bill; do you know? 

Mr. DILWEG. Right at that point, a number 
of bankers testified here that they did not 
ask that interest be removed on demand de- 
posits, but subsequently thought that Con- 
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gress showed -proper statesmanship when 
they put that law into effect. 

Mr. Parman. Well, they did not protest. 

Mr. Dr. wWra. That is the testimony. 

Mr. Patman. Let me ask this: Do they plan 
coming here—the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation? I have not heard from them in this 
hearing at all. I presume they will come for- 
ward and express themselves. This involves 
all banks, and naturally they ought tp have 
something to say, and I look forward to hear- 
ing what recommendations they have to 
make. 

Mr, CrowLeyY. Let me say right there I 
won't have a friend left around Washington 
at all, when I get through testifying on this 
bill. It is a strange situation for a bureau- 
crat to come up here before this committee 
and be arguing about “regulation.” As a 
rule,as we are up here arguing for more power, 
and I am trying to preserve for the small 
banks of this Nation the right to determine 
their own destiny, that they may have some 
elbow room to run their own institutions. 
We are the fellows who insure these banks; 
if something happens to the banks, we are 
the ones who are going to pay their losses. 
And let me say this to you: Deposit Insur- 
ance will never suffer enough loss in dollars 
and cents in these banks to be particularly 
hazardous to the financial position of Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance. In my judgment, 
Congressman PATMAN, the very backbone of 
your whole small-business structure in this 
country is your small bank. Now you ask 
me where the A B. A. stands on this thing 
here. I have a statement that the present 
president made at the time deposit insurance 
was being talked of, where I think he said 
it would create socialism if deposit insur- 
ance was put into law. Now the A. B. A. are 
all good friends of mine, but they use the 
little fellow to contact you Congressmen 
every time there is any legislation up, and 
the big fellow stands back and lets the little 
fellow become the front. 

Mr. Patman. I am asking if that is the 
reason the A. B. A. won't be here? 

Mr. CrowLEY. The big banks are all silent 
at this time; but, in reality, they are giving 
this bill the “foot” all the time. It is un- 
fair. The only thing I have ever seen that 
they openly stood for is a late fall and an 
early spring. That is the only thing I think 
they will pcsitively stand for. 

Mr. Parman. And you do not think they 
will be up here to testify before the bill is 
brought out? 

Mr. Crowrey. I do not care where they 
stand on it, because I think it would be a 
vacillating thing no matter what they stood 
for. 

Mr. Patman. There is another thing I hope 
you will help me out on. 

Mr. Crow .ey. First, may I read his state- 
ment? 

Mr. Brown. I want to call attention to the 
fact that Mr. Drawdy, of the Georgia Rail- 
road Bank & Trust Co., testified they were the 
correspondent for about 80 banks, and it is 
a matter of fact if they did not absorb ex- 
change and collection charges that they could 
probably make more money, but they had the 
good will of these people and the interest of 
these localities at heart for 75 or 100 years. 
-He wrote me a letter later and also testified 
to that fact, that probably they would make 
more money if they did not absorb exchange 
and collection. 

Mr. Crowtey. This is the statement Mr. 
Wiggins made on the Banking Act of 1932. 
The question was asked Mr. Wiggins and he 
said: 


“If you are willing to precipitate an- 
other—— 

“The SHARMAN. Oh, no; do not say another 
one. Do not talk about precipitating a panic 
when cotton is 5 cents a pound. 

“Mr. Wicains. I am not talking about a 
panic; I am talking about something else. 
If you are willing to precipitate another series 
of failures, pass the law.” 
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That was the statement of the present 
chairman of the A. B. A. against Federal 
Deposit Insurance. 

Mr. Patman. While we were considering 
Federal Deposit Insurance? 

Mr. CrowLey. That is right. 

Mr. Patman. Of course, I am opposed to 
their views on that; I am in favor of your 
views on that. Now, you are in favor of in- 
vesting reserves locally, are you not? 

Mr. Crowley. May I just answer you in 
this way? 

Mr. PaTMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Crowley. We had an old fellow back 
home when Judge Kaiser was running for 
the United States Senate and he said to 
James McCormack, who was his coachman, 
he said, “James, are you going to vote for 
me tomorrow?” James said, “Mr. Kaiser, I 
cannot vote for you tomorrow. but I will do 
all I can for you.” You are doing that for 
me, too. 

Mr. Patman. Well, I fail to see the light 
and you do not help me when you fail to 
give a satisfactory answer as to why the local 
bank has to send its money away from home, 
when it would do better if it kept it at home. 

Mr. Crow ey. I did not say they would do 
better by sending it away from home. I 
want them to employ as much of their funds 
as they can at home, and I want them all 
to do that, too. 

Mr. ParMAN. Now here is the point: Why is 
it that these banks will be in such a des- 
perate situation in the event par clearance 
is required of them, or we pass this law, 
or not pass it, while a number of other banks 
of the same size, some of them operating in 
the same communities, across the street, are 
fairin~ all right? Why is that? 

Mr. CrowLEY. Let me answer that in this 
way: When I first came up here in Decem- 
ber, my understanding was par clearance 
never was thought about in connection with 
this at all. That was furthest from the 
thought of the Federal Reserve Board. We 
were talking about this regulation. 

Mr. Patman. Please do not accept anything 
I say as representing the Federal Reserve 
Board, because of all people do not repre- 
sent, I do not represent the Federal Reserve 
Board. 

Mr. Crowtey. There was no statement at 
all that par clearance was tied into this thing 
all of this maneuvering. Now the thing 
here, and that was the indirect reason for 
I said in December, and say now, is if you 
are going to talk about “par clearance,” put 
a bill in and let us have it right out, and 
not do it in some indirect method. 

Mr. Patman, Would you favor such a bill? 

Mr. CROWLEY. Put the bill in and see. 

Mr. PatMan. Would you favor it, or oppose 
it? 

Mr. Crow ey. I would like to look into 
it first. 

Mr. PatmMan. Well, you ought to have a very 
definite conviction on that, Mr. Crowley—a 
man with your experience and knowledge. 
You would not like to say now, whether you 
would favor such a bill? 

Mr. Crowtey. I have always been a very 
strong State rights man and have always 
been very strong for State systems. 

Mr. PaTMAN. But you really have not an- 
swered my question. 

Mr. Crow ey. That bill is not before us. 

Mr. Parman. But this question is before us. 

Mr. CrowLey. Where do you think I would 
be? 

Mr. Patman. But you have not answered 
my question; that is, why these banks that 
you are talking for now will be in such a 
desperately serious situation in the event 
this bill does not pass, when other banks of 
the same size, of the same capital, the same 
deposits, operating in the same town, across 
on the other side of the same street, are fair- 
ing all right. Now you just tell me that, and 
that will help me a lot. 
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Mr. CROWLEY. Let me say this to you first, 
as far as that is concerned: You might be 
able to get along pretty well on $12 2 week; 
I might not be able to get along quite so 
well. But the thing I object to is why do we 
have to have a regulation at all, why not 
leave this to the banking system that they 
might police themselves, and why are we 
going way down to the bottom of the barrel 
to find some little bit of a reason for passing 
this stricture on the banking system? Let 
us assume they could live without it; do we 
want to cut them down to just a mere 
existence, because we have a right to do it? 

Mr. Parman. But, Mr. Crowley, the prin- 
cipal argument made for this bill is that, 
unless it passes, these banks, most of them, 
will have to close, forcing a change in the 
branch-banklyg system; that they just can- 
not make money. And I cannot understand 
why they cannot operate, when their com- 
petitors across the street, with the same 
capital, with the same deposits, with the 
same of everything else, can go alfead and 
make money. I just cannot understand it, 
Mr. Crowley. 

Mr. CrowLey. That is true in life, all the 
way through. You and I have the same heart 
and the same lungs, and everything else; but 
one might not be as strong as the other. 

Mr. Patman. But here are 2,500 cases. 

Mr. Barry. If they are both getting along 
all right, the par and the nonpar, why disturb 
that situation? 

Mr. Parman. I will leave that, because I 
assume no fair answer can be given; but I 
will ask you another question, Mr. Crowley. 
Why does it happen, as in the State of Iowa, 
that they passed a State law out there 
against this? They have par clearance cut 
there, and your little banks get along all 
right out therr; do they not? And, even if 
they were to pass this law, it would not apply 
to Iowa. 

Mr. Crow Ley. Let me say there was an 
awful lot of banking legislation passed in 
the days when we were all sweating and 
worrying about the banking system of this 
country. I have been active in State legisla- 
tion and I don’t think the little banks of 
Iowa ever went up to their legislators and 
begged for the enactment of that law. That 
is just another one of those things which 
happen in our form of government. But if 
you leave a group of State congressmen and 
State senators alone, they will review it in 
time and straighten it out; and I think Iowa 
will straighten itself out eventually, too. 

Mr. PaTMAN. You think they will repeal 
this law? 

Mr. Crow.ey. I would not be surprised. 

Mr. Brown. But this bill would not affect 
Iowa. 

Mr. PATMAN. No; 
as it is. 

Now, Mr. Crowley, I would like to vote 
for a bill here, if it would freeze the situa- 
tion as it is, where it could expand and 
there be no competition between the banks, 
I would be inclined to vote for that. I 
would like to see the bill first, like you 
would like to see the bill about par clear- 
ance. 

Mr, Crowtey. This is not a freezing thing, 
and that would not be a satisfactory solu- 
tion of this problem. You don't have any 
right to freeze my rights on a thing like 
this. 

Mr. Patan. Mr. Crowley, of all the people 
who cannot complain with good grace about 
interference in the banking system, there 
is one bureau all the barkers favor, the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing, and no- 
body hears them say anything bad about 
that. 

Mr. Crow ey. Oh, no. 

Mr. Patman. And they have gotten very 
good legislation from the Congress. 

Mr. Crow.ey. Very favorable. 

Mr. Patman. And it would come with poor 
grace for them to complain about a little 


it would remain just 
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legislation, or a small amount of interfer- 
ence, to prevent the expansion of a bad 
policy in the banking fraternity. 

Mr. Crowtey. What I mean is that I don't 
think a freezing, Congressman, meets this 
thing head on. I really think this practice 
is not something growing by leaps and bounds, 
As a matter of fact, I think it has diminished 
more than it has grown. It has not grown 
to any great extent. So why should we want 
to go to the expense of putting a freeze on, 
when there is no great growth in the prac- 
tice? 

Mr. PATMAN. Suppose a case would come to 
you, as Chairman of the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation’s Board, exactly like the 
case which came to the Federal Reserve 
Board, how would you have passed on that? 

Mr. Crow ey. In the first place, I don't 
think I would have made the in‘erpreta- 
tion they made in the first instance. In 
Federal Deposit Insurance, we have never 
come up here since 1935 and asked for any 
amendment to our law, have we? 

Mr. Parman. I don't recall any, but you 
had a pretty good law to start off with, did 
you not? 

Mr. CrowLey. Yes; but, like all these fel- 
lows downtown, we could have been run- 
ning up here if we wanted more power. 

Mr. Parman. You are not lacking, in power, 
are you, Mr. Crowley? 

Mr. Cnowixx. Oh, we could use some more, 

Mr. ParmMan. But you have ample power, 
have you not? 

Mr. Crowtey. I think the success of Deposit 
Insurance has been in the cooperation with 
the State commissioners and in working 
with the Federal agencies, plus the fact that 
where we had a problem, in most instances 
we have been able to work it out with the 
individual bank. 

Mr. Parman. Another thing that bothers 
me on this thing, Mr Crowley, fs the argu- 
ment made that it is invalid, illegal, this 
order. I cannot understand why a bank 
did not go into court and contest it. I have 
been in little towns and I know the smaller 
the town the smaller the lawyer's fee; and in 
every town and with every bank you can al- 
ways get a case brought into court, and at a 
price that is not prohibitive. I just cannot 
understand why somebody did not contest 
this thing in the courts, where an interpre- 
tation could be made by courts, 

Mr. Crow ey. I think you pretty well know 
the fear the average citizen has about com- 
ing to Washington or getting into the Fed- 
eral courts. I was 30 years old before I knew 
they gave us anything but an income tax. 

Mr. ParMan. You don't insist that they 
would have come to’ Washington, do you? 

Mr. Cnowrxx. Congressman, you don't 
want legislation that is going to force a lot 
of little fellows into the courts to try out 
the legality. 

Mr. Patman. All right; let us start on an- 
other approach. What about declaratory 
judgments? Why haven't you gone into 
court and gotten a declaratory Judgment? 

Mr. CrRowLEY. Wait a minute. You have 
gotten me on the other side. I am a part 
of the Government here. 

Mr. Parman, All right. 

Mr. CrowLEY. You have me up here in the 
position of one of the little bankers. 

Mr. PaTMAN. Well, there are about 5,000 of 
the banks not members of the Federal Re- 
serve System, are there not? Just between 
4,500 and 5,000? 

Mr. CROWLEY. Somewhere around that. 

Mr. Patman. And about half of them are 
affected by this bill? 

Mr. CROWLEY. Yes. 

Mr. Parman. And the other half are not. 

Mr. Crowtey. We want the other half on 
something we can find a regulation on. 

Mr. Parax. Why doesn't your counsel 
join the counsel of the Federal Reserve 
Board in asking the Attorney General to 
get a declaratory judgment? That would 
not involve the prestige or the standing or 
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the public relations of any bank in the 
country. That would be right here in Wash- 
ington, and you could just. go in the court 
here and ask the court to give you a declara- 
tory judgment. Would you be willing to do 
that? 

Mr. Crowtey. No; I think this committee 
either ought to vote this bill out or vote 
it down. As far as I am concerned, Con- 
gressman, I think I have fulfilled my public 
responsibility when I have made my views 
known on this thing here. You have had a 
notice of this thing, and if the committee 
feels they want to turn this bill down, then 
they have to take the responsibility for it; 
and, as far as I am concerned, I am not 
going to the Attorney General or play 
around with the thing any more. I am go- 
ing to make my position publicly known, 
and that is all there is to it. 

Mr. Parman. I have asked for information 
in two instances, which has not up until now 
been furnished. As to one of those, I just 
made the request yesterday and, of course, 
I have not had an opportunity to get it, even 
if it has been prepared. One is as to the 
banks involved in this, about 2,600, I believe. 
I wanted a statement about the size of the 
banks, and a break-down as to each bank. 
I wonder if that is available. 

Mr. Crow.ey. We will get it for you. 

Mr. Patman. Is it available now? 

Mr. THOMPSON. We have been preparing 
that. I have some of the material now, and 
we hope to get it to the committee this week. 

Mr. Patman. This week? 

Mr. THOMPSON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Patman. This is now Wednesday, 

Mr. THompson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Patman. And the other? 

Mr, CrowLey (to Mr. Thompson). Wait a 
minute. You want to get it so that if they 
are going to vote on this bill, they won't hold 
up on account, of this, 

Mr. THOMPSON. I have two tables here now, 
showing the earnings and the distribution of 
assets, 

Mr. Patman. Have you broken it down as to 
each bank, or just in classes and groups? 

Mr. THOMPSON. No, sir. By arrangement 
with the Federal Reserve, it was decided we 
would answer both sides of your request. 

Mr. Param. That is fair. 

Mr. THompson. That is, prepare the data 
for the par and the nonpar banks, grouping 
them by size. 

Mr. Patman. And are you working with 
them on this? 

Mr. THOMPSON. The Federal Reserve has 
left it to us to get up the data because we 
have it in our files, and we have not had time 
to turn it over to the Federal Reserve. 

Mr. Parman, Then it will be a joint prepa- 
ration agreed upon by both of you? 

Mr. THOMPSON. No, sir. We will submit 
the tables and the data to the committee, 
and the Federal Reserve will also have an 
opportunity to look at it. 

You know, the uses of statistics are rather 
strange, and you can pick people of the 
utmost probity and good will and technical 
skill and give them the same data, and they 
will come out with different conclusions. 

Mr. Patman, I think everyone on this com- 
mittee realizes that. 

Mr. THompson. So we would not think of 
introducing this material as coming jointly 
from the Federal Reserve and ourselves, until 
the Federal Reserve has had an opportunity 
thoroughly to go over it. 

Mr. Patrman, I certainly don’t want you to 
understand me as saying I want you to do 
it without their approval. Of course, if they 
approve it that is all right. - 

(The tables referred to may be found in 
the appendix to this volume, pp. 720 to 736.) 

Mr. PATMAN. Then the other request was 
about the chain banks in this group, and the 
holding-company banks, One thing that 
appealed to me at the very beginning, Mr. 
Crowley, was that if we did pass this bill, 
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it would render unnecessary the establishing 
of branch banks and holding-company banks 
in a lot of these communities where these 
banks would be squeezed out. That appealed 
to me very much. But I was very much dis- 
turbed when the first witness coming on here 
was a holding-company man, who owned a 
lot of banks down in North Carolina; and 
it was the same thing as to other witnesses. 

Do you have that information? 

Mr. THOMPSON. The Federal Reserve has 
prepared information on the holding-com- 
pany banks, and we have prepared informa- 
tion on the branch banks, of which there 
are about 195. 

Mr. PatMAN. In this group? 

Mr. THompson. Out of this group of 2,100 
to 2,400 nonpar banks. 

Mr. PATMAN, There are about 195 of them 
which are branch banks. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Patman, And how many of them will 
be holding-company banks? 

Mr. THOMPSON. The Federal Reserve is pre- 
paring that. 

Mr. PaTMAN. You have no estimate on that? 

Mr. THOMPSON. No, sir. 

(The statement on branch banks referred 
to follows:) 


Insured State nonpar banks operating 
branches, June 30, 1942 


r E E E E > 8 
Georgla 2 
ONA adamaeenn 17 
Kentucky 1 
Louisiana 18 
Mississippi 21 
North Carolina. 35 
North Dakota 15 
South Carolina. 3 
South Dakota.. 20 
Tennessee... 11 
N 7 
TTT doy OT 

0 ee ie ese ae fad ber 195 


Source: Division of Research and Statistics, 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. 

Mr. RoLPH. Did I understand the gentle- 
man to say he is making this analysis accord- 
ing to each individual bank? 

Mr. THOMPSON. No, sir; we took them and 
grouped them by size, because a difference in 
size affects the figures quite materially. 

Mr. Barry. Mr. Crowley, referring to Mr. 
Patman's question about going into court, 
this ruling was not actually in force until 
just recently, December, was it? 

Mr. CrowLEY, That is right. 

Mr. Barry. And it is obvious to you, and I 
think to most members of this committee, 
that when the act was passed to prohibit the 
payment of interest on demand deposits, Con- 
gress never intended that exchange would be 
interest? 

Mr. Crowtey. I think that is correct. 

Mr. Barry. So why should we sit back and 
compel the small bankers to go into court 
to have the courts decide what Congress was 
thinking of at the time, when we know our- 
selves we never considered the problem? 

Mr. CROWLEY. I agree with you. 

Mr. Barry. We are faced with the issue for 
the first time, directly, now. 

Mr. CROWLEY. That is right. 

Mr. Ditwec. Not only that, but there is the 
question of the burden of proof; when the 
small banker goes before the Board, he as- 
sumes the burden of proof, 

Mr. Barry, The examiner, in effect, tells the 
banker that he is guilty, and then the Board 
puts the burden of proof upon the banker to 
prove that he is innocent. 

Mr. CrowLEY. That is right. 

Mr. Barry. So that the banker still must 
be the moving party. 

Mr. Parman. My contention is that if the 
local bank should go into the local court, 
that would place the burden upon the Fed- 
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eral Reserve Board to sustain their action. 
Don’t you agree to that, Mr. Crowley? 

Mr. Crow.ey. But it would not work out 
in that way, in a practical sense, as far as 
the little fellow is concerned. The reason he 
is little is because he does not have the ini- 
tiative and drive, or the money or anything 
else, to protect himself. ` 

Mr. PATMAN. I am suggesting a way where- 
by there is no law violation and no prestige 
involved and no public relations involved. 
Mr. Crowley and Mr. Ransom can agree that 
their attorneys will go into court right here 
and ask the Attorney General to get a declar- 
atory judgment. 

Mr. CROWLEY. Con an, I don’t think 
on this thing here, Ronald Ransom and I 
ben? agree where to have lunch. [Laugh- 

r. 

Mr. Parman. Well, your lawyers would not 
have any personal feeling like that, and they 
could agree as to that declaratory judgment; 
they could ask the Attorney General to go 
into court and ask for a declaratory judg- 
ment. You can take it from me as being 
correct. 

Mr. Barry. Mr. Crowley, I know you are not 
a lawyer, but this language is rather clear. 
In June of 1934 there was a ruling of the 
Federal Reserve Board reading as follows: 

“In conclusion it should be noted that, in 
any case in which a member bank pays or 
absorbs exchange or collection charges or 
other expenses in connection with any de- 
posit payable on demand, the burden will 
be upon it to show that such payment or 
absorption of charges is not a device to evade 
the provisions of section 19 of the Federal 
Reserve Act forbidding the payment of in- 
terest on deposits payable on demand.” 

Mr. Ditwec. That is exactly my point when 
I say that the little banker, when he goes 
before the Federal Reserve Board, has to 
assume the burden of proof. 

Mr. PaTmMan. You are not talking about 
the same thing I am. I am talking about 
going before the court. 

Mr. Barry. First, there must be a hearing, 
to start with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. Crowley, these regula- 
tions don’t rule against the little bank at all, 
do they? But they rule against the bank that 
absorbs the exchange, do they not? 

Mr. Crow.ey, But it affects the little bank. 

The Cuairnman. And the real party at inter- 
est is not a party to the litigation at all. Is 
that not true? The little bank, whose ex- 
change and collection charges are absorbed, 
would not be a party. It goes against the 
bank absorbing the exchange. It is still legal 
to make charges for exchange and collection 
charges, and it seems to me the real party at 
interest would not be before the court, 

Mr. Barry. That is right. 

Mr. Patman. And that is why a declaratory 
judgment would be the most effective ap- 
proach. 

Mr. Monroney. I don’t think you can get 
a declaratdry judgment. 

Mr. Parman. Let us ask the Attorney Gen- 
eral, 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. Crowley, have you com- 
pleted your statement? 

Mr. Crow.ey. Yes; sure. 

Mr. Crawrorp. Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to ask Mr. Crowley a few questions. 

Mr. Crowley, in the January 1931 issue of 
the American Banker, which you have prob- 
ably seen, they show a very interesting state- 
ment of deposits and certain other figures 
of the 300 largest banks in the country. 
Then on page 2 of that issue they show an 
estimate of deposits of all banks as of De- 
cember 31, 1943, $120,000,000,000. 

I was wondering if your December 31, 1943, 
figures have gone far enough to permit you 
to give us an estimate, as rough as you want 
to make it, of the total deposits of all banks 
as of December $1, 1943, as to demand and 
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time deposits, and the amount of deposits in 
the nonmember banks which you insure. 

Have you any figures on that? 

Mr. THOMPSON. We are not able to do that. 
We just have some very rough estimates of 
all commercial banks. 

Mr. Crawrorp. So, then, as of June 30, 
1943, would be the latest figures we could get 
from you? 

Mr. THOMPSON. Yes, sir. 

Mr, Crawrorp. Showing the break-down on 
those deposits? f 

Mr. THOMPSON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Crawrorp. In your 1941 annual report, 
on page 70, you show table 34, number of 
accounts and average size, in insured com- 
mercial banks, special call dates, 1936 to 1941. 
And as of September 24, 1941, your report 
shows a total of 66,918,000 accounts. That 
is the latest published figure on that item; 
is it not? 

Mr. THOMPSON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Crawrorp. Would it be reasonable to 
assume that that figure, in the aggregate, is 
considerably greater today than it was at that 
date? 

Mr. Crowtey. I would think it would be 


` fair to assume it has increased. 


Mr. Crawrorp. Would you mind explaining 
to the committee, as briefly as you like, the 
rough make-up of that figure? In other 
words, that does not mean 66,918,000 individ- 
ual depositors; does it? 

Mr. THomrson. No, sir. That is supposed 
to be a count of the individual accounts as 
they exist; so that if you have an account in 
your own name, if you had a joint account in 
your wife’s name, and your wife had an indi- 
vidual account—that is, checking accounts— 
and you each had savings accounts in those 
same three names, that would be six 
accounts. 

If you were a business concern and had 
accounts in 100 banks, that would be 100 
accounts. If you were dealing with a branch 
bank and are a widespread concern and had 
an account in every branch, say, of the Bank 
of America, that would be four-hundred- 
and-some-odd accounts. 

Mr. Crawrorp. You have not made any 
studies at all showing the number of indi- 
vidual accounts; have you? 

Mr, THompson. We have made some esti- 
mates. We have gone into individual banks 
and studied that. I believe the figure is that 
this overstates the individual accounts by 
about 10 percent, in each individual bank, on 
the average. But that does not take into 
account the multiplication through the sys- 
tem by national accounts, 

Mr. Crawrorp. Then we probably would 
not have more than 65,000,000 depositors? 

Mr. THompson. Oh, I would say you have 
less than 50,000,000. 

Mr. CrawForp. Less than 50,600,000? 

Mr. THOMPSON. Yes; for the country as a 
whole, eliminating all duplications through 
the banking system. 

Mr. CRAwronp. In your 1941 annual report, 
Mr. Crowley, you show the board of directors 
of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion, yourself as Chairman, Phillips L. Golds- 
borough as Director, and Preston Delano, 
Comptroller of the Currency, as Director. 

Mr. CrowLeY. That is correct. 

Mr. Cnawronp. That constitutes the present 
board of directors of the F. D. I. C.? 

Mr, Cnowrrr. That is right. 

Mr. Crawrorp. I would like to know per- 
sonally if you are in a position to say whether 
or not your views, as expressed here this 
morning, are agreed to by the other directors, 
or are these strictly your personal views? 

Mr. Crow ey. I presume, Congressman, be- 
ing the kind of an individual I am, that a 
large part of it is my own view. Insofar as 
Senator Goldsborough is concerned, Senator 
Goldsborough is a former Governo“ of Mary- 
land, who served in the United States Senate, 
and he has been associated with me full 
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time. Senator Goldsborough, I am sure, sub- 
scribes to my theory. 

Insofar as Mr. Delano is concerned, I think 
that the letter of the Treasury indicates Mr. 
Delano’s feelings in the matter. 

Mr. Cnawronp. And when we refer to the 
letter of the Treasury, I assume it is the one 
dated January 29, 1944, which reads, in part: 

“DEAR Mr. Spence: This will acknowledge 
receipt of the letter of January 17 from your 
committee asking for the views of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency and the Treasury De- 
partment on H. R. 3956. 

“The. statutory prohibition against pay- 
ment of interest on demand deposits is 3 
wise provision. To exempt from that pro- 
hibition the payment of interest when in 
the form of absorption of exchange charges, 
as proposed in this bill, would intensify the 
abuses which have developed in overcompe- 
tition for correspondent bank balances. It 
would, moreover, further discriminate against 
small national banks which, under the law, 
as compulsory members of the Federal Re- 
serve System are prohibited froin masing 
such charges on the great majority of their 
checks which are cleared through the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks. Legislative approval of 
exchange absorption, such as contained in 
this measure, is not, therefore, in the interest 
of sound banking. 

“It is our opinion that the bill should not 
be enacted.” 

Mr. Brown. Who signed that letter? 

Mr. Crawrorp. It is signed by D. W. Bell, 
Acting Secretary of the Treasury. 

From your statement this morning, I as- 

sume you do personally disagree with that 
general approach I have just read? 
Mr. CnowWꝛrEx. Let me say this to you, that 
the Comptroller of the Currency is the po- 
liceman for the national-banking system. 
He represents his own national system. The 
State bank supervisors represent the State 
system. This does not affect the national- 
banking system, because, under law, very 
definitely they have certain practices they 
cannot do, that some of the State banks do 
enjoy. I have always been opposed to the 
national-banking system writing the code 
and then saying to the State banking sys- 
tem “If you fellows are going to survive, you 
have to take our code.” 

Mr. Monroney. They are all members of 
the Federal Reserve System, are they not, 
so that their viewpoint would be the view- 
point of the Federal Reserve System? 

Mr. CROWLEY. Yes. 

Mr. Crawrorp, There is quite a bit said in 
the discussions on this general subject, from 
December 10 to 20, inclusive; and there has 
been more or less said during the last few 
days about-this squeeze play. I want to ask 
you this question: In view of the docu- 
mented record which shows the great 
amount of attention given this question, 
presented by H. R. 3956, and from Decem- 
ber 22, 1933, when this question was first 
raised, up to January 1944, do you feel that 
the contention can be supported that there 
was a squeeze play on the part of the Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve System, 
following the passing of our late, loved, and 
distinguished chairman, Mr. Steagall? 

In other words, it seems to me that it is 
a part of this record that perhaps should not 
have been brought in here at all, and I want 
to have you express your views on it. 

Mr. Crowtey. Let me say this to you, that 
you cannot stop a fellow from thinking. 
If you go back to your record, the first letter 
was written sometime in August, and I think 
Henry Steagall was away a good part of the 
fall sick; and I think you will find the day 
after Steagall died was the date of one of the 
letters to one of these banks absorbing ex- 
change. I think it is a fair conclusion that 
Steagall, had he lived, would have continued 
to do as he had always done, that is to fight 
any encroachment upon the State banking 
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system. Certainly, whoever was handling the 
affairs did some pretty good timing—and, if 
you want to, you can call it a squeeze play. 
And I won't change my statement on that, 
because after this thing lay dormant for 10 
years, more or less, it has now been brought 
out at this time, when the amount involved 
did not wafrant bringing it out; it has caused 
undue hardship and it has taken your time 
and it has taken my time and the time of 
a lot of people, in the midst of a war. And 
I think we have a lot of evidence that we 
will be glad to show this committee some- 
time, when you are studying the banking 
system, that a lot of men in this Government, 
in the banking business, are trying to na- 
tionalize this branch banking system and are 
trying to extend branch banking and are try- 
ing to control interbank balances. I just 
think this whole thing is a matter of timing. 

Mr. Crawrorp. Did the F. D. I. C. and the 
Federal Reserve Board hold a meeting on or 
about November 11, 1942? 

Mr. Crowtey. I wouldn't know, Congress- 
man. That is a meeting of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, you say? 

Mr. Crawrorp. With the F. D. I. C. 

Mr. CROWLEY. Mr. Thompson says we did. 

Mr. Crawrorp, Was it at that meeting that 
the matter of bad banking practices, as re- 
lated to this type of operation, was discussed, 
do you recall? 

Mr. CrowLey. If they say it was, then it 
was, Congressman. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I beg your pardon? 

Mr. Crowtey. If the Federal Reserve Board 
says we had a meeting at that time, I would 
be willing to accept that. 

Mr. Crawrorp. What I wanted to find out 
was whether or not you would hold that the 
practices engaged in by, let us say, this bank 
down here in St. Louis, which has been cited 
in the record at considerable length, was 
participating in bad practices 

Mr. Crowtey (interposing). Let me say this 
to you, on that bank in Nebraska—and I 
don’t know whether there was one in St. 
Louis or not. But there were one or two 
banks that I agreed were engaged in an 
unsound practice, and we did talk, I think, 
about trying to get them in for a conference 
and to see if we could not reason with them. 
I have always felt that it was wrong to legis- 
late against the whole banking system or a 
whole industry because you could not con- 
trol one individual. 

Mr. Crawrorp. What I was trying to do was 
to tie up some particular practice which came 
within the scope of the concept of that dis- 
cussion held at the joint meeting. 

Mr. CROWLEY. I think we talked about one 
or two banks there at that time. Anyhow, 
that had been discussed at different times 
with the Federal Reserve. 

Mr. Crawrorp. And the F. D. I. C. joined 
with the Board of Governors in a published 
statement of Friday, February 12, 1937, in 
which, among other thoughts expressed in 
that statement, we find this language. 

Mr. SmrrH. What are you reading from? 

Mr. Crawrorp. A joint statement issued by 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
and the Board of Governors of the Federal 


“In view of the widespread differences of 
opinion in the law-making and administra- 
tive branches of the Government as to the 
intent of the law, and as a result of further 
consultations between the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation and the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve System, their 
respective regulations relating to the pay- 
ment of interest on demand deposits having 
been brought into uniformity by agreements 
adopted by the Board and by the Corpora- 
tion, the definition of interest has been elim- 
inated from regulation Q of the Board and 
from regulation 4 of the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation, and paragraph (a) of 
section 2 of each regulation has been amended 
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by inserting after the first sentence the 
following: 

“Within this regulation, any payment to 
or for the account of any depositor or com- 
pensation for the use of funds constituting a 
deposit shall be considered interest. 

“The effect of this amendment is to de- 
clare the existing law, rather than to inter- 
pret and apply the law to particular prac- 
tices. This will permit the general applica- 
tion by each agency of a uniform right to 
determine specific cases based upon the facts 
involved; it will also permit each agency to 
determine, with respect to cases coming be- 
fore it, whether or not any practice involved 
in any such case is a device within the mean- 
ing of the statute employed by the bank to 
evade the prohibition of the law. 

“The Board of Governors in its original 
definition of the term ‘interest’ specified 
that such term should include the payment 
or absorption of exchange or collection 
charges which involved out-of-pocket ex- 
pense. The present action of the Board of 
Governors removes this finding or specifica- 
tion from its regulation. 

“Henceforth, under both regulations, the 
question of what in a particular case is the 
payment of interest upon a demand deposit, 
or device to evade the prohibition against the 
payment of such interest, becomes for both 
agencies a matter of administrative determi- 
nation under the general law in the light of 
experience, and as specific cases may 
develop.” 

Now, having in mind the joint statement 
which I have just read, and the full state- 
ment that follows, of February 12, 1937, and 
then going directly to the case cited in the 
September 1943, Federal Reserve Bulletin, 
page 817, would you mind stating to the com- 
mittee whether or not it is your contention 
that the case cited was not a violation of the 
law. 

Mr. CrowLey. Congressman, I want to an- 
swer that indirectly for you, if I can. It has 
been so long ago and I have been involved in 
so many things that I would like, if you don’t 
mind, to let Mr. Brown or Mr. Thompson 
answer that for you. 

Mr. Francis C. Brown. Mr. CRAWFORD, we 
took the position that was not a violation of 
law, in conferences and in correspondence as 
well as in our opinion. I think Mr. Dreibel- 
bis testified to that yesterday. 

Mr. Crawrorp. That it was not a violation? 

Mr. Francis C. Brown, We took the posi- 
tion that, in our opinion, absorption of ex- 
change was not interest; and also, on the 
facts of the Lincoln case as outlined to us, 
substantially as set forth in their ruling, that 
in our opinion that was not a violation of the 
law. 

Mr. Crawrorp. You see, what confuses me, 
if it is confusion, is when I take that joint 
statement—— 

Mr. Barry (interposing). Will Mr. Craw- 
Forp yield for one question? 

Mr. Crawrorp. Wait just a minute, please. 

When I take that joint statement, and 
then go to the statement issued by the 
F. D. I. O.— 

Mr. Francis C. Brown (interposing). I can 
give you a copy of that, Mr. Crawrorp [hand- 
ing paper]. 

Mr. Crawrorp. And then going to the F. D. 
I. C. statement of December 6, 1943, in which 
it says: 

“The Board is of the view that the absorp- 
tion of exchange by an insured nonmember 
bank in connection with its routine collec- 
tion for its depositors of checks drawn on 
other banks cannot be considered a payment 
of interest, within the terms of the interest 
regulations of the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation, in the absence”—and here is the 
important language—“in the absence of facts 
or circumstances establishing that the prac- 
tice is resorted to as a device for the payment 
of interest.” 
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As I say, when you take the language in the 
joint statement, and the language in this 
statement which I have just read, and then 
apply to the September specific case what I 
have been attempting to ascertain from your 
attorney, Mr. Brown—and I would like to get 
your reaction on it—the question is whether 
or not you are in a position, speaking for the 
F. D. I. C., to enlighten this committee on 
what would be required in the way of ques- 
tionable practices to make a case which would 
support, through the F. D. I. C., the facts or 
circumstances establishing a violation of the 
law. 

Mr. Francis C. Brown. Mr. Crawrorp, I 
don't think you can have a violation arising 
out of a routine collection transaction. You 
might frame up a situation where you con- 
trol two banks and you went to a correspond- 
ent bank and said “We will put a balance of 
each of our banks with your bank, and then 
we will run through some just perfectly 
abnormal transactions for the purpose of 
creating exchange“ —and that might be a 
violation. 

But I did not have any abstract, hypo- 
thetical case in mind, at the time we put that 
in my opinion. And that same reservation 
was put in the Board’s memorandum at my 
suggestion, simply because we did not want 
to say that people could not devise a method 
of paying interest through the exchange rule, 
But I don’t think you can have interest sim- 
ply arising out of the absorption of exchange 
on a perfectly normal, commercial transac- 
tion; that is, where somebody buys some- 
thing and issues a check on a nonpar bank, 
which is cleared and exchange is charged. 

Mr. Crawrorp. Mr. Chairman, I have one or 
two other questions, but I will yield for that 
one point. = 

Mr. Barry. Mr. Brown, if the Federal Re- 
serve Board and the F. D. I. C. got together 
and decided the absorption of exchange was 
interest, and vice versa, and the Congress had 
granted the power in the basic law and never 
contemplated exchange being interest, your 
ruling would still be unsound? 

Mr. Crowtey. That is correct. 

Mr. Barry. In other words, no bureau 
would have the right to construe the action 
of Congress, 

Mr. Francis C. Brown. I think that is right, 
and if you will read the opinion in full which 
I submitted at the time, you will find we 
point out in my opinion you cannot differen- 
tiate exchange charges, or the absorption of 
exchange, from free service. If a man has a 
thousand dollar balance and gets more free 
service through a bank than if he had a $500 
balance, we cannot differentiate the absorp- 
tion of this fixed cost from the absorption of 
exchange charges. They are both out-of- 
pocket expenses. 

And I would like to point out also, Mr, 
CrawrForD, while on this point 

Mr. Parman (interposing). You say they 
are both out-of-pocket expense? 

Mr. Francis C. Brown. Yes. 

Mr. Parman. Is that correct? 

Mr. Francis C. Brown. Why not? 
pense is out-of-pocket, 

Mr. Patman. Well, why is it distinguished 
by being called out-of-pocket? 

Mr. Francis C. Brown. I have not been able 
to define an out-of-pocket expense. 

Mr. Patman. I thought that was something 
aside from normal operating expense. 

Mr. Francis C. Brown. This is a normal 
operating expense. The bank has to pay 
postage, and the bank has to pay express 
charges. They have to pay telephone 
charges. Why should they not have to pay 
service charges which the other bank assesses 
on that collection? 

In other words, your correspondent bank 
sets itself up as the institution which under- 
takes to collect the checks. Your individual 
goes to his bank and his bank sends the 
check to the correspondent bank, The cor- 
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respondent bank says “We will collect the 
check and make that good for you.” 

When they collect the check and the other 
bank charges exchange, it seems to me that 
is their expense, part of their business ex- 


pense. 

I would like to point out that in the 1936 
definition of interest which was stricken out 
of regulation Q, there was an express pro- 
vision that you could absorb taxes assessed 
on your deposits, and the Board has ruled 
that in the case of Michigan the taxes as- 
sessed on deposits could be absorbed by the 
bank, and that is not a violation of the 
interest regulation, or the interest law. I 
certainly cannot differentiate between the 
absorption of a tax, which is paid and which 
is levied upon the depositor, from a service 
charge which is levied as a result of that de- 
positor's check going through a commercial 
transaction. 

Mr, Patman. I agree with you, if both banks 
are in the same Stete. But suppose one 
bank is in Ohio and sends its deposits over 
to Michigan; then the Michigan bank would 
not be expected to pay the taxes, would it? 

Mr. Francis C, Brown. Well, it is a per- 
sonal property tax, is it not, Mr. Parman? It 
is levied on that property and it is levied on 
the perspn who owns that property, regard- 
less of where it may be. If you have securi- 
ties in California, they will tax those securi- 
ties if they find out about them, regardless 
of where you may live. 

Mr. Dr. wrd. Are you familiar with a ruling 
of the Board in 1934, Mr. Brown, when this 
statement was made? |Reading:| 

“In another case there was also presented 
to the Board a question as to the legality of 
a practice under which member banks 
charged to their depositors the amount of 
exchange charges on checks received on de- 
posit, except that, if the average daily bal- 
ance of the depositor was $1,000 or more, 
the banks absorbed the amount of such 
exchange charges.” 

Then here is a significant part of the rul- 
ing of the Board: 

“The Board stated it was of the opinion 
that the absorption of charges in such cir- 
cumstances was not an indirect payment of 
interest, since the amount of charges ab- 
sorbed did not vary with or bear a substan- 
tially direct relation to the amount of the 
depositor's balance; and that accordingly the 
member banks were not prohibited from ab- 
sorbing charges on such a basis in connec- 
tion with balances payable on demand.” 

In other words, if I say “You must keep 
$100,000 in my bank, and I will absorb the 
charges,” that is perfectly all right under 
that ruling 

But if I say “I will absorb charges if you 
will keep a varying amount in my bank,” 
that is illegal. 

Mr, Parman. No; it is just the opposite, I 
think. 

Mr. Ditwec. No; I don't think so. 

Mr. Parman. The way I interpret that— 
and I would be in favor of voting for a bill 
carrying that provision in it—is that if there 
is no relationship whatsoever between the 
allowance of out-of-pocket expense and the 
balance normally carried, I don’t think that 
would be a violation of law. But where there 
is a direct relation—— 

Mr. Ditwec (interposing). The bank says 
that you must carry at least $100,000. 

Mr. Parman. That is a violation of the law. 

Mr. DI Wrd. No; not under that ruling. 

Mr. Parman. Yes; I think you have it back- 
ward, because where you must carry $100,000 
to get so much exchange charges absorbed, it 
occurs to me there is uo escape from it; that 
it is just an evasion. 

Mr. Dinwec (reading): 

“If the average daily balance of the de- 
positor was $1,000 or more, the banks ab- 
sorbed the amount of such exchange 
charges.” 
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And that was determined to be a legal 
operation, by the Board. 

They say— 

“You must have on deposit so much money, 
and we will absorb charges.” 

Then it goes on to make this statement— 
and I repeat the Board's statement: 

“The Board stated it was of the opinion 
that the absorption of charges in such cir- 
cumstances was not an indirect payment of 
interest, since the amount of charges ab- 
sorbed did not vary with or bear a substan- 
tially direct relation to the amount of the 
depositor's balance.” 

So I was not giving it backward. 

Mr. Par AN. It would go up and down, and 
they would absorb all charges. That is dif- 
ferent from a case where, if you keep $100,000 
on deposit in this bank, this bank will absorb 
‘a definite amount of exchange charges for 
you. But if you keep half of that amount on 
deposit, they say, “We will absorb half of the 
exchange charges for you.” 

Mr. Di.wec. That is exactly what I said. 

Mr. Crawrorp Mr. Chairman, I have two 
or three other questions, and I am through. 

Mr. Crowley, do you have late figures show- 
ing the number of insured banks not mem- 
bers of the Federal Reserve System? The 
latest figures you have will be satisfactory. 

Mr. THompson. I am sorry. I did not 
bring the December 31 figures with me. The 
November 30 show 13.465 insured banks, in- 
cluding mutual savings banks. 

Mr. CrowLey. He wants the nonmember 
banks. 

Mr. Crawrorp. Have you the number of 
nonmember banks included in that? ` 

Mr. THompson. Yes, sir; 6,554 in the con- 
tinental United States. 

Mr. Crawrorp. That is nonmember banks? 

Mr. THOMPSON. Commercial. 


Mr. Crawrorp. Commercial, nonmember 
banks? 
Mr. THompson. Yes, sir. We have 180 


mutual savings banks. 

Mr. Crawrorp. How many States have en- 
acted laws calling for par clearance? 

Mr. CROwLEY. Do you know, Frank? 

Mr. Francis C. Brown. Mr. Crawrorp, I 
cannot answer that question offhand, I 
know Iowa did last year. 

Mr. Parman. Was it last year? I thought 
Mr. Crowley said that was during the de- 
pression. 

Mr. DREIBELBIS. It was effective July 1, last 
year. 

Mr. Crawrorp. First I think I voice the 
opinion of this whole committee, and cer- 
tainly my own, wuen I congratulate you for 
your extraordinary management in protect- 
ing the earnings and capital structures of 
the insured banks. I have been in agree- 
ment with it 100 percent, as I have under- 
stood it. 

Have you seen any evidence under the 
Towa law or under any other State law which 
has thus far been enacted, of interference 
to any material degree whatsoever with the 
earnings of the insured banks which you have 
in Iowa and these other States where such 
laws might have been enacted? 

Mr. Crow.Ley. No; 1 don't know that we 
have had any evidence of that, Congress- 
man. That, again gets back to my theory, 
that if the State of Iowa wants to change 
their banking laws, they have to assume the 
responsibility for doing so. I don’t think 
the fact that Iowa changed those banking 
laws and went to par clearance indicates 
that all of the little banks in the State of 
Iowa were in full accord. You have been 
around the State legislatures a long time 
and you know how State legislation is put 
in the hopper and bankers wake up some 
morning and find it is all signed and sealed 
and delivered. But, in a period of time, it 
will be repealed if it is not all right. 

Mr. Crawrorp. In order that the record 
may be perfectly clear, I want to say I have 
never seen a member of a State legislative 
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body, and I am sure I have never spent 
as many us 20 days at a capital of any State 
or all of the States put together. during a 
session of the legislature. So I don't know 
anything about that, at all. 

Mr. Crow ey. All right. 

Mr. Crawrorp. If the Iowa law is the only 
one, and it became effective only last July, 
I should not think that would give you 
time to draw any reasonable conclusions 
on it, anyway. 

Mr. Crowrsy. And they could be wrong, 
Congressman, being only one of the 48 States. 

Mr. Crawrorp. That is all I have. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there is nothing more, 
Mr. Crowley, we are very glad to have had 
you. I want to say the way you have ad- 
ministered the affairs of the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation has reflected 
some glory upon this committee, from which 
that law came. I think you have rendered 
great service to the Nation. 

Mr. Crowtry. Thank you, 

Mr. Patman. Mr. Chairman, may I join 
you in your statement in the record on what 
Mr. Crowley has done through tne Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation. But I would 
like to ask if the State supervisors have ex- 
pressed themselves on this. Do you know? 

Mr. CrowLey. Some of them have. A great 
many of them have, Congressman. I don't 
know from what particular States. 

Mr. PatmMan. I wonder if any member of 
the committee knows how many have and 
how many have not. 

Mr. Brown. Everyone in the South, and 
several in the Midwest. That is all in the 
record. 

Mr. CRowirr. For instance, Mr. Nelson, of 
Michigan, sent a letter which I saw; he sent 
it voluntarily on this, and I think many 
of the other States have joined in that. 

The CHAIRMAN. This will conclude the hear- 
ings on the bill, then. 


Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, Mr. Crow- 
ley has control of the 13,000 banks which 
represent 98 percent of the bank de- 
positors in the United States. He in- 
sists that the passage of the Maybank 
bill, which now has been offered as an 
amendment to the pending crop insur- 
ance bill, is essential to the success, pro- 
tection, and welfare of the small banks 
he represents. 

I find that the Federal Reserve Board 
has enlisted in this fight the National 
Association of Credit Men, headed by 
Mr. Henry Heimann. That association, 
although it has nothing to do with the 
Federal Reserve System, the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation, or any other 
banking organization, except as a busi- 
ness organization, has been very busy in 
circularizing not only the banks of the 
country but the Congress of the United 
States in reference to this matter. In 
order to make my remarks on this sub- 
ject clear, I ask unanimous consent that 
the circular letter addressed to the 
Members of Congress by the National As- 
sociation of Credit Men, New York City, 
dated February 29, 1944, be printed at 
this point in the Recorp, as a part of my 
remarks, 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CREDIT MEN, 

New York, N. Y., February 29, 1944. 
H. R. 3956, S. 1642 
To Members of Congress: 

This organization, consisting of 20,000 
manufacturing, wholesaling, and banking 
members, has throughout its half century 
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of existence sought in every way to develop a 
sound national currency and banking system. 

Our membership, officers, and directors are 
seriously alarmed over the probable conse- 
quences of favorable action on the two pend- 
ing bills. 

Our opposition to these bills is based upon 
the following factors: 

We believe that in the present situation 
section 19 of the Federal Reserve Act, as 
amended, and which reads: “No member 
bank shall directly or indirectly, by any de- 
vice whatsoever, pay any interest on any de- 
posit which is payable on demand,” to be a 
sound provision, and in furtherance of sound 
banking. As long ago as 1933 the Honorable 
Senator Carrer Gass stated that one of the 
real objectives of section 19 was to try to 
promote the further utilization of bank 
funds in the area in which they were lo- 
cated, and to prevent the excess accumula- 

_ tion of country bank funds in large finan- 
cial centers where they were vulnerable to 
speculative purposes. We believe these com- 
panion bills, if passed, would defeat the ob- 
jective of section 19. We believe it quite 
probable that the practice of charging ex- 
change and of the absorption of exchange 
charges, both now very limited, would ma- 
terially expand, and that this resolution 
would drive the opening wedge for the ab- 
sorption of various charges in lieu of interest 
payments. 

We believe the passage of this resolution 
would eventually nullify section 19 and by 
subterfuge permit a compensation for de- 
mand balances which, irrespective of how 
such compensation was disguised, is tanta- 
mount to the payment of interest. 

We respectfully call to your attention the 
fact thet national banks or members of the 
Federal Reserve System, be they State or 
National, are not permitted to make ex- 
change charges. Among this group of banks 
are many smaller institutions which com- 
pete, in some sections, with the limited num- 
ber of State banks which do make exchange 
charges. We also desire to call your atten- 
tion to the fact that these smaller members 
of the Federal Reserve System, be they State 
or National, are profitably operated without 
benefit of these charges. 

The practice of permitting banks to absorb 
exchange charges insofar as it affects com- 
merce and industry will not, as some con- 
tend, inure principally to the benefit of 
smaller business institutions, since in prac- 
tice the total amount of these charges ab- 
sorbed is related to the size of the customer's 
deposit. This is class legislation for the 
benefit of relatively few banks located in 
relatively few States. 

Our interest in this legislation is not a 
selfish interest. Many of our members are 
now benefiting froth the absorption of ex- 
change charges, but they recognize the even- 
tual consequence of this practice and are 
favorable to its discontinuance. 

We wish particularly to emphasize the 
great hidden danger to our national currency 
that could develop from the passage of this 
resolution. 

Bank checks constitute the principal cur- 
rency of our country. In fact, the ratio of 
bank checks in use to actual currency is 
better than 10 to 1. The practice of charg- 
ing exchange for the clearance of a bank 
check strikes at the very fundamental of 
a free par circulation of this Nation's cur- 
rency. Do not confuse exchange charges 
with service charges. Service charges are 
made against the bank’s own customer. Ex- 
change charges are made against the indi- 
vidual or organization to whom the bank’s 
customer has given a check. When an in- 
dividual or organization accepts a check in 
payment of a bill, he feels he has the right 
to assume he will receive the amount of 
money of credit called for on the face of the 
check, In most instances he does receive 
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the exact amount. In certain areas, and in 
a limited number of banks, an exchange 
charge is made and he does not receive the 
face amount of the check. When he does 
not, it is tantamount to discounting the cur- 
rency of the United States; for, we repeat, 
in this country bank checks constitute our 
primary currency. 

We are particularly concerned over these 
companion bills because their passage indi- 
rectly could 

1. Further expand the objectionable prac- 
tice of making exchange charges; 

2. Since members of the Federal Reserve 
System cannot make these exchange charges, 
unfair advantage would accrue to nonmem- 
ber banks, and perhaps promote the with- 
drawal of member banks from the Federal 
Reserve System; 

8. Cause a reversion to the old practice of 
circuitous routing of checks in order to find 
some bank along the line of collection which 
would be willing to make the check worth 
100 cents on the dollar; 

4. In practice it is not inconceivable that 
the value of a check would depend upon the 
bank upon which it was drawn, thus destroy- 
ing the par acceptance and free circulation 
of our bank-check currency; and 

5. Develop further hoarding of cash. 

This organization recognizes that the bank- 
ing industry must have satisfactory earnings 
if it is to be maintained in a solvent condi- 
tion. We therefore have never objected, and 
never will, to proper service charges as dis- 
tinguished from exchange charges. We do, 
however, recognize that in matters of service 
charges the law of competition comes into 
play. The banking business in this sense is 
like any other business, in that there must 
be a sound need for the institution and a 
fair charge for its services. It cannot escape 
meeting these standards of value. 

Finally, we desire to emphasize that al- 
though these bills deal directly with the 
question of an interpretation of section 19, 
their inherent danger is in the consequences 
of an interpretation that the absorption of 
exchange charges is not tantamount to in- 
terest. Such a conclusion will tend to de- 
stroy the function of our national currency, 
bank checks. 

We repeat, our primary interest is in a 
sound banking system and the maintenance 
of a sound national currency. This has been 
our interest since we joined in an effort years 
ago to procure the Federal Reserve System. 
It is our only interest today. As previously 
stated, our viewpoint, if maintained, may 
temporarily bring added cost to some of our 
members, but our position we believe to be 
in the public interest. 

We respectfully submit for your considera- 
tion these views as representing our best 
judgment based on 50 years of experience in 
the field of banking and credit. 

Thank you. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CREDIT MEN. 


Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, the Fed- 
eral Reserve boys apparently hypnotized 
Mr. Henry Heimann, executive manager 
of the National Association of Credit 
Men, into dragging the association into a 
controversy which really concerns only 
Congress and the small businessmen who 
run community banks, on the one side, 
and the Federal Reserve Board and a few 
selfish large city bankers, on the other. 
In order to stir up the members of his 
association he relayed to them the same 
sugary arguments which have been 
widely advanced by the bureaucrats in 
the Federal Reserve Board who are defy- 
ing Congress in their attempt to force 
2,500 small banking concerns, scattered 
over 27 States, into the Federal Reserve 
System where they can be further regi- 
mented. The Federal Reserve crowd 
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have always been chummy with certain 
big city bankers, and they have gotten 
into their present mess by trying to help 
a few of their banker pals who wanted 
a regulation from the Board in order to 
keep them from losing business to a few 
wide-awake bankers in adjacent smaller 
towns. It is pretty nice to knock off a 
tough competitor by getting a Govern- 
ment agency to make a ruling which puts 
him out of business; but it is tough when 
you are the one who gets knocked off, 
I do not think many Senators will want 
to encourage our Government agencies 
to make rules of this character. The 
House of Representatives made it clear 
that they did not, by their overwhelming 
vote. 

A few business concerns have opposed 
this legislation although the businessmen 
of this country, whose business opera- 
tions are constantly being interfered 
with by Government regulations, should 
support it. Why should they support it? 
Because businessmen do not like unnec- 
essary Government regulation, and this 
controversy presents Government regu- 
lation of the worst kind—regulation 
which Congress has never authorized, in 
fact, and which it has several times ex- 
pressly refused to authorize. 

The opposition talks about depreciated 
dollars, because, like sin, we are all 
against them. But defeating these bills, 
which he urges, means depreciating dol- 
lars which are now worth a full 100 cents, 
Here is how it works. 

Say you run a business and your firm 
Sells goods over a wide territory. You 
get checks on banks in a number of dif- 
ferent States and you deposit them in 
your local bank. You are credited for the 
face amount of those checks—100 cents 
for the dollar—and there the transac- 
tions are closed on your books. But your 
bank’s business deal with you commences 
where your deal with your customer left 
off. Your bank has to collect these 
checks from the various points on which 
they are drawn. Your bank is in this 
business and it has to incur many ex- 
penses in order to carry on this business, 
Among other expenses, it pays other 
banks for the service which they perform 
for it in the collection of those checks, 
You keep a large balance in this bank 
and at the end of the month you pay a 
service charge to your bank, depending 
on the activity of your account, if the 
earnings from your balance when in- 
vested have not been large enough to off- 
set those expenses. But if your balance 
is large enough to offset the cost of 
handling your business and also give a 
profit to your bank, you do not expect 
to pay a service charge. Your banker 
is smart enough not to try to collect one. 
You are a good customer. He wants 
your account just the same as you want 
your own customer’s business. Now 
along comes the Federal Reserve Board 
and says this cannot be done. They 
Say your bank is paying you interest be- 
cause it fails to charge back to you the 
service charges which it pays out to the 
other banks in handling some of your 
business, The service charges which the 
Federal Reserve Board objects to are 
called exchange charges, and there is a 
long story which does no credit to our 
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Federal Government behind the Re- 
serve Board’s fight against the little 
banks who insist on being paid for the 
service which they must perform in these 
check transactions, but which the Federal 
Reserve Board would like to make them 
perform for nothing. 

So even though your bank is making 
a sizable profit out of handling your 
eccount, it now writes you a nice letter 
citing the Federal Reserve Board’s rul- 
ing, saying: “We are sorry, but we now 
have to charge these expenses which we 
are put to to you; it is illegal for us to pay 
them. The Reserve Board says so.” If 
this ruling stands, there is nothing to 
prevent, and there is a pretty good prece- 
dent to encourage, the Federal Reserve 
Board at some later date to compel the 
banks to collect from their customers 
other specified expenses to which they 
are put in running their business, such as 
rent, clerk hire, postage, telephone, and 
telegraph expenses. All of these would 
be dressed up under Federal Reserve 
guidance as additional service charges, 
which ycu would be required to pay re- 
gardless of the size ct the balance you 
carry. How would you like to see that 
happen? 

So now you have to pay a service 
charge to your bank which you never had 
to pay before. Why? Because the Fed- 
eral bureaucrats say it is a bad practice. 
Has Congress said it is bad? No. Is it 
bad? No. The Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation, another Government 
agency which has a primary interest in 
protecting the depositors of this country, 
says that it is not only perfectly legal for 
your bank to pay these expenses, but that 
it is perfectly sound for ittodoso. That 
is the reason I wanted to present Mr. 
Crowley’s philosophy of the banking 
business at the beginning of my remarks, 

The Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration is responsible for all of the real 
improvements in Federal bank supervi- 
sion which have occurred since it was 
created in 1933, after our banking system 
had suddenly collapsed in the hands of 
the Federal Reserve Board, the agency 
previously supposed to keep our banks 
running. In other words, the Federal 
Reserve System had a very severe break- 
down in 1933, and it is with bad grace on 
their part that they now speek in defi- 
ance of Mr. Crowley concerning a sound 
banking system, or what should be a 
sound banking system. They got so 
damnably sick that they had to call the 
doctor in 1933. 

The Federal Deposit Insurance Corpo- 
ration points out that the banks 
throughout the country have been ab- 
sorbing these expenses for the past 100 
years, including the past 10 years during 
which the statute prohibiting the pay- 
ment of interest has been in full effect. 
The Federal Reserve bases its ruling on 
the 10-year-old interest law, but the rul- 
ing has been made effective only since 
January 1, 1944. The Maybank-Brown 
bills permit banks to continue paying 
these expenses as part of their cperating 
costs, just as they have always done. It 
does not compel banks to absorb these 
expenses, but it lets them do so, as most 
of them wish to do. It frees them from 
a ruling which the banks cannot get rid 
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of without suing the Federal Reserve 
Board. Bankers do not like to get into 
a court tussle with their Government 
supervising agencies, even though most 
bankers who have made known their 
views to Congress think this ruling is an 
outrageous abuse of executive authority. 
Many bankers would like to continue 
doing business with their customers freed 
from this added regulation. Most busi- 
nessmen would like to get rid of some 
of the Government regulations which 
have been heaped upon them in the past 
3 years—many without any congres- 
sional authority. 

Mr. President, I make the prophecy 
that before the expiration of the next 
Congress the opposition to the Maybank 
bill will be crying aloud against Federal 
regulation and the issuance of tantaliz- 
ing orders, rules, and regulations which 
will become tantamount to law. Yet 
here is a proposition from a bureaucratic 
organization in defiance of the law, and 
in violation of the law. It jeopardizes 
the future welfare of approximately 2,400 
small banks which accommodate the 
small business concerns of the country 
and the people residing in inland towns 
throughout the Nation. 

It can easily be seen from what I have 
said that if you now find your out-of- 
town customer’s dollar check worth only 
$9 cents in your bank, it is because of 
the Federal Reserve ruling requiring 
your bank to charge you the 1-cent cost 
which they have heretofore been will- 
ing to pay as an operating expense. Until 
the Federal Reserve put the heat on the 
banks these checks were generally worth 
par because the banks which are in the 
business of collecting the checks stcod 
the cost of those charges. 

If you want to have your customers’ 
checks still handled at par—100 cents 
on the dollar—you really should vote for 
the passage of these bills instead of their 
defeat. If the bills are passed, the banks 
will pay the cost of collecting your 
checks. If they are defeated, you will 
pay those expenses. The real situation 
is just the reverse of the pretty picture 
which the opposition has painted, using 
the stuff fed to them by the boys at the 
Federal Reserve Board, whose job it is to 
sugar-coat this new bill which the pub- 
lic is being forced to take. 

Behind all of this is a story you should 
know. It is a story of the struggle which 
the small, independently owned country 
banks have been waging for over 25 years 
to keep from being brought under the 
domination of the Federal Reserve Board. 
It is a fight by independent business to 
keep from being federalized. The Fed- 
eral Reserve System primarily is meant 
for the city bankers. Country bankers 
for many years have preferred to use the 
privately owned and operated city banks 
as their correspondents rather than the 
Government-controlled Federal Reserve 
banks. The Federal Reserve Board has 
attempted many a squeeze play against 
the small bankers to force them into this 
System since they failed to succumb to 
their blandishments to join the System 
voluntarily. Twenty-five years ago the 
fight was the same as it is today. Once 
before, at that time the Reserve Board 
put pressure on the smaller bankers by 
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attempting to outlaw their service 
charges for exchange. Congress had 


“never authorized the Federal Reserve 


Board to do this and the smaller bank- 
‘ers, being men of courage, took the issue 
to court. The Supreme Court of the 
United States, in a decision by the great 
spokesman for the independence of the 
individual—Justice Brandeis—held that 
the Reserve Board had no right to force 
those nonmember banks to discontinue 
their customary business charges for ex- 
change. Following this onslaught, the 
Reserve Board went back to the more 
sensible method of cultivating goodwill 
with the small bankers. But most of 
those bankers viewed the approaches 
with great suspicion because they repre- 
sented the independent segment of our 
banking system which wanted to pre- 
serve our State banking institutions. 

There are some people in the Federal 
Reserve who would like to see the State 
system wiped out, and substitute a Na- 
tion-wide branch banking system oper- 
ated under Federal charter. That would 
be nationalization and socialization of 
our banking system. It would be the 
kind of thing that took place first in 
Germany before she socialized her entire 
industrial structure. Many of us in Con- 
gress, who believe in our democratic in- 
stitutions, believe that a strong State 
banking system with many independent 
units, locally owned, is the best practical 
buffer the businessmen of this country 
have against the planners of national 
socialism, 

Some of the boys in the Federal Re- 
serve, who never gave up hope of bring- 
ing the small bankers into subjecticn, 
finally woke up to the possibility of using 
the interest prohibition statute as a 
means of wiping out exchange charges, 
the principal sources of income of many 
small bankers. This would tend to force 
them into the Federal Reserve System. 

So one of their bright young lawyers 
drew up an opinion holding that, for the 
member banks to bear the expense of 
collecting the checks against the small 
nonmember banks, would be the equiva- 
lent of payment of interest. This turned 
the trick, because the small banks are 
in the country and most of their cus- 
tomers do a lot of business in the cities 
where most of the banks have to be 
members of the Reserve System. So the 
Reserve Board forced the city bankers 
to charge these expenses back to their 
customers. This made a lot of trouble 
for the little banks and was intended to 
force them to stop making the charges. 
It disturbed their customer relationships, 
Part of the campaign was to stir up the 
credit men with letters, such as that 
written by the National Association of 
Credit Men. The real objective is to 
bring about a boycott of the small banit- 
ers. But this is a foolish thing to do 
because small bankers have to have reve- 
nue to operate. They are public-service 
institutions in their communities, and 
the very businessmen who are being 
asked to boycott them, in many instances 
have subscribed for stock to keep the 
banks operating and provide necessary 
credit facilities to keep their communi- 
ties alive. During all the time the 12 
Government-managed Federal Reserve 
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banks absorbed for their privately oper- 
ated member banks the same kind of ex- 
penses which these privately operated 
member banks are now being prohibited 
from absorbing for their customers. 

Bear in mind that the Federal Reserve 
banks are the banks for the city bankers, 
and that the city banks are the banks 
for the country bankers. This has 
placed the private member banks at a 
competitive disadvantage with the Gov- 
ernment-run institutions and gives the 
Federal Reserve banks another weapon 
to force the independent unit banks to 
join the System. When government 
competes with private business it is tough 
enough for private business without be- 
ing put under a tailor-made handicap. 
But the Reserve Board is the dealer in 
this game, so the country bankers had to 
take the cards which were dealt them. 
‘The cards were dealt from a cold deck. 

Everything would have been smooth 
going for the Federal Reserve Board’s 
plan had it not been for three circum- 
stances: The first was that the small 
bankers were smart, as well as coura- 
geous, and many of the larger bankers 
were sympathetic to their position. 
They refused to take the Reserve Board’s 
ruling lying down. The second was that 
Congress protested the arbitrary ruling 
to force the small bankers into line. 
Congress had not authorized it, and re- 
fused to uphold the Reserve Board in a 
ruling really regulating exchange charges 
under the pretense of regulating inter- 
est, and the third circumstance was that 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion, which has the direct financial re- 
sponsibility of keeping those small banks 
in sound condition, and is the only Fed- 
eral agency which supervises those insti- 
tutions, held that the Reserve Board 
ruling was not only unauthorized by law, 
but that it undermined the banking 
structure of the country. 

The Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
portion knew the small banks would not 
be able to operate without these ex- 
change service charges. It knew that 
they could not increase their customer 
service charges, as their customers are 
already paying service charges as high 
or higher than the standard service 
charges in vogue throughout the country. 
It knew that these banks have different 
operating problems from those of the 
city banks—and this is something that 
the Reserve Board apparently did not 
know unless it did not care. The prob- 
lem of these banks is simply that of 
locally owned public service institutions, 
serving communities which otherwise, in 
many instances would not have banking 
service. They have to keep large sums 
of cash immobilized in their vaults or 
as deposits in city banks to take care of 
their customers’ city needs—larger sums 
than the city banks which have ready 
access to security markets and money 
centers are required to keep. The city 
dweller who can get his check cashed at 
any hour of the day does not have to 
carry as much cash in his pocket as the 
man who has to drive 30 miles to town to 
get his check cashed. It is the same 
thing with banks. Furthermore, these 
country bankers could not shift their cus- 
tomers’ cash day by day into short-term 
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governments as the city bankers readily 
do. The Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration has studied these banks ever 
since it was created in 1933. It has made 
real progress in bank supervisory methods 
and has instilled lifeblood into our 
decadent bank supervisory system which 
went to seed in 1933 because of neglect 
and lack of understanding on the part 
of the Federal Reserve Board. 

So Congress stepped in and the House 
of Representatives passed the Brown bill, 
H. R. 3956, which simply reversed the 
Federal Reserve Board’s ruling. This 
bill was passed by a wide margin—about 
five to one. It was so wide that 
the opposition to the bill couldn't even 
muster enough votes to get a roll call 
and for that reason there was not an 
official count of the votes. The issue 
was not whether par clearance was de- 
sirable or undesirable. The Reserve 
Board always contended that its ruling 
was not for the purpose of enforcing par 
clearance, but to enforce the interest 
statute. But Congress knew differently 
and letters such as that sent out by Mr. 
Heimann clearly show that the real ob- 
jective is par clearance and not interest 
regulation. Thus, the issue before Con- 
gress was whether the bureaucrats 
should usurpate or Congress should 
legislate. 

Now the issue is not currency deprecia- 
tion against 100-cent dollars. The issue 
is solvent banking with exchange charges 
against no banking for many communi- 
ties if exchange charges are outlawed. 
Exchange charges are not growing as 
a few opponents of this bill have claimed. 
They have steadily decreased for over 
25 years because of natural economic 
forces. I believe that until all bank serv- 
ice charges are brought under Govern- 
ment regulation, the natural forces 
should be allowed to deal with exchange 
service charges as they do with all other 
forms of service charges, without bureau- 
cratic interference. The total amount 
of exchange charged in this country is 
not over $8,000,000 to $10,000,000 a year. 
This is a small fraction of the $2,009,009,- 
000 annual operating revenue of our Na- 
tion's banking system which today has 
deposits over $100,000,000,000. The 
banking system in the future as in the 
past can well absorb the cost of collecting 
these checks and in so doing it is not 
subsidizing the small bankers because the 
small bankers are forced to keep over 
$700,000,000 of their funds on deposit 
in big city banks which invest this money 
and at an average investment return of 
1 percent, receive $7,000,000 annually as 
income, which is more than the amount 
of exchange they have ever absorbed. 

Furthermore, some of those who op- 
posed this bill are ignorant of the law 
when they state that national banks or 
member banks of the Federal Reserve 
System be they State or National, are 
not permitted these (exchange) charges. 
This statement of the law is wrong. 
Ever since 1917 both National banks and 
State banks, members of the Federal Re- 
serve System, have been authorized by 
Section 13 of the Federal Reserve Act to 
collect exchange charges on all remit- 
tances or clearings through the private 
banking system and many of these banks 
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have collected and now collect these 
charges. The only restriction is that 
these charges may not be collected from 
the 12 Government-controlled Federal 
Reserve banks which do not directly 
serve the public. Here again the Gov- 
ernment institution has been favored 
over private business. The exact lan- 
guage of the law on this question is as 
follows: 


Sec. 13. Any Federal Reserve bank may re- 
cive from any of its member banks, and 
from the United States, deposits of current 
funds in lawful money, national bank notes, 
Federal Reserve notes, or checks, and drafts 
payable upon presentation, and also, for col- 
lection, maturing notes and bills; or, solely 
for purposes of exchange or of collection, 
may receive from other Federal Reserve 
banks deposits of current funds in lawful 
money. national bank notes or checks upon 
other Federal Reserve banks, and checks and 
drafts, payable upon presentation within its 
district, and maturing notes and bills pay- 
able within its district; or, solely for the 
purposes of exchange or of collection, may 
receive from any nonmember bank or trust 
company deposits of current funds in law- 
ful money, national-bank notes, Federal Re- 
serve notes, checks and drafts payable upon 
presentation, or maturing notes and bills: 
Provided, Such nonmember bank or trust 
company maintains with the Federal Reserve 
bank of its district a balance sufficient to 
offset the items in transit held for its ac- 
count by the Federal Reserve bank: Pro- 
vided further, That nothing in this or any 
other section of this act shall be construed 
as prohibiting a member or nonmember 
bank from making reasonable charges, to be 
determined and regulated by the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve System, but 
in no case to exceed 10 cents per $100 or frac- 
tion thereof, based on the total of checks and 
drafts presented at any one time, for collec- 
tion or payment of checks and drafts and 
remission therefor by exchange or otherwise; 
but no such charges shall be made against 
the Federal Reserve banks. 


Practically every member bank in the 
country charges exchange for remitting 
in settlement of out-of-town clearings 
sent in direct to the bank. The charge 
is frequently omitted as f, matter of reci- 
procity between banks having frequent 
clearings between one another. 

Time and again it has been charged 
by the opponents of the Maybank bill 
that it discriminates against member 
banks of the Federal Reserve System, be- 
cause it is said they cannot charge ex- 
change while nonpar banks can and do 
so. This is the rankest sort of misrep- 
resentation and the answer is plain to 
anyone who can read the English lan- 
guage and who will take a minute to read 
the Federal Reserve Act. 

Section 13 of the Federal Reserve Act 
specifically, expressly, and in plain Eng- 
lish words authorizes Federal Reserve 
member banks to charge exchange. Here 
are the exact words of the statute: 

Nothing in this or any other section of 
this act shall be construed as prohibiting a 
member or non-member bank from making 
reasonable charges for collection 
or payment of checks and drafts and remis- 
sion therefor by exchange or otherwise. 


The statute goes on to say that the 
Board of Governors shall determine and 
regulate the charges and also says that 
the charges shall not exceed 10 cents 
per $100 or a fraction thereof based on 


. 
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the total of checks and drafts presented 
at any one time. 

That is exactly and precisely how the 
nonpar banks charge exchange. They, 
too, charge exchange for collecting and 
paying checks and drafts and remitting 
therefor; and they, too, have a maximum 
charge which does not exceed one-tenth 
or one-eighth of 1 percent. 

Now this statute which permits mem- 
ber banks to charge exchange goes back 
to 1917. It was an amendment to the 
Federal Reserve Act passed in 1917, and 
it is known as the Hardwick amendment. 
When the Hardwick amendment was up 
in 1917 the provision allowing exchange 
to be charged was adopted by the Sen- 
ate as an amendment to a then pending 
hill. Because of the Senate amendment, 
the bill was sent to conference. The 
House agreed to the conference and the 
House conferees were specifically in- 
structed by a motion passed by the House 
to agree in the conference with the Sen- 
ates amendment allowing banks to 
charge exchange. In other words, the 
managers on the part of the House were 
instructed by the House to agree in the 
conference to the Hardwick amendment. 
In conference and at the very last min- 
ute, the conferees added to the Hard- 
wick amendment the phrase which now 
appears in the law at the end of section 
13, which says that “No such charges 
shal] ke made against the Federal Re- 
serve banks.” The reasons given at that 
time for tacking on this rider were set 
out in a letter sent to Congressman CAR- 
TER Grass by Governor Harding of the 
Federal Reserve. He suggested that the 
Hardwick amendment be modified so 
that it would prevent exchange from ap- 
plying to transactions with the Govern- 
ment. In other words, the tacked-on 
proviso was intended to save the United 
States Government money in connection 
with its financial trensactions. 

When the conference report came 
back to the House with the tacked-on 
rider, the change occasioned considerable 
debate by the Members of the House 
who contended that its Members had ex- 
ceeded their authority and had violated 
the instructions which they were given. 
The late Congressman Pat Harrison, of 
Mississippi, strongly criticized the House 
conferees for what they did and charged 
that under that tacked-on provision, the 
Federal Reserve Board “could undo 
everything we propose to do by the 
amendment.” In other words, he stated 
that the tacked-on rider practically 
emasculated the Hardwick amendment 
which the House managers had been in- 
structed to accept. He further went on 
to say, “There can be no doubt that the 
Federal Reserve Board wants the power 
to destroy the right of member banks to 
make these exchange charges, and it is 
wrong to give the Federal Reserve Board 
authority so broad that it may defeat the 
intention and will of the House, and that 
is what the managers on the part of the 
House have done.” 

The nonpar bankers, however, were 
Geceived by being told that the rider 
would not affect their rights but merely 
was put in there to save the United States 
Government from paying exchange 
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charges on its transactions which were 
quite large at that time, due to the Lib- 
erty bond drives. In fact, the nonpar 
bankers accepted the rider because the 
general counsel of the American Bank- 
ers Association in a formal opinion told 
them that the amendment even with 
the rider would permit nonmember banks 
to charge exchange on collections which 
the Federal Reserve banks. were han- 
dling in their customary agency capacity 
as distinguished from those which they 
were handling in an ownership capacity. 
Congressman Carter GLass tried to jus- 
tify the action of the House managers in 
accepting the rider despite the specific 
instructions of the House to the con- 
trary by trying to throw the blame there- 
for onto the Ssnate managers and by re- 
ferring to Federal Reserve Governor 


Harding’s letter concerning the position’ 


ef the United States Government in con- 
nection with its Liberty loans. 

The nonpar bankers accepted the rider 
in good faith, accepting the reasons 
which were offered at that time for the 
rider. The deception, however, became 
complete when the Attorney General of 
the United States ruled in 1918 that the 
opinion of the American Bankers Associ- 
ation’s general counsel was not sound 
and issued an opinion to the contrary so 
that the nonmember banks were pro- 
hibited from charging exchange not only 
on collection charges owned by the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks but also on those 
which they were handling in an agency 
capacity. Thus, the banks were de- 
prived of the clearing facilities of the 
Federal Reserve banks for checks drawn 
on nonpar banks and the emasculation 
of the Hardwick amendment which both 
the Senate and the House passed and the 
President signed became cumplete. 

As a practical matter ana as a factual 
matter, every banker will admit to you 
as the opponents to this bill admitted 
at the hearings that member banks do 
charge exchange. For exchange is 
charged on all checks that come to them 
except from the Federal Reserve banks. 

Thus, the opposition’s whole argument 
collapses like sand running through your 
fingers, the law being exactly contrary 
to their claims. 

Sound banking can be assured only by 
the passage of the pending bills, because 
they will relieve these banks from the 
pressure to discontinue a source of in- 
come which they cannot replace but 
which they must have in order to operate 
without loss. Your business will not 
profit if many small rural communities 
of this country are deprived of banking 
service. The deposits which these banks 
carry are sufdciently profitable to the 
private banking system of this country 
for it to stand these expenses instead 
of milking the public for them. To say 
that our banking system or the Federal 
Reserve System is jeopardized in the 
slightest degree by permitting banks to 
run their business without regimentation 
from Washington as to the character of 
the service charges which they can levy 
is to appeal to fear and not to reason, 

Some firms have been urged by the Re- 
serve Board to tell their customers that 
they are not accepting their checks on 
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any nonpar bank. This is a stimulated 
boycott of small business. It is the kind 
of thing that I do not like to see hap- 
pen in this country—to have one group 
ef businessmen start a boycott against 
another. It is a tragedy to see such a 
boycott started by one of our big Govern- 
ment bureaus. The Federal Reserve 
Beard may make it tough for ‘the small 
banks by stimulating this boycott among 
commercial businessmen, but it is going 
to be tough on their customer relation- 
ships es well. I say to you Senators 
do not be drawn into a campaign to up- 
hold a Federal agency in regulating busi- 
ness which Congress has not authorized 
merely because it does not affect your 
business, You will merely be undermin- 
ing cur constitutional system of govern- 
ment. Any step of this kind will boom- 
erang egainst the businessmen who 
started it, because if one agency can 
make illegal rules affecting one group of 
businessmen, another agency can make 
more rules effecting another group and 
the latter group may include the very 
men who are against this bill. Even 
though a few constituents sre egainst 
xchange charges think straight en the 
principal question which is not exchange 
charges, but abuse cf governmental 
power. That is the only issue. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. Presidènt, I d2- 
sire to state that the time which remains 
for the proponents of the amendment has 

esn allotted as follows: 

Senator Stewant, 5 minutes; Senator 
Pepper, 5 minutes; Senator RosskLL, 10 
minutes; Senator BANKHEAD, 5 minutes; 
Senator Gzorce, 5 minutes. That will 
take up the time which has been allotied 
to the proponents of the amendment. 

As there are 1 or 2 extra minutės, 
if I may be permitted to do so, I should 
like to read a telegram which is ad- 
dressed to me, as follows: 

ATLANTA, Ga., December 13, 1944, 
Senator Burner R. MAYBANK, 
Senate Office Building. 
a Washington, D. C. 

When I appeared before the Senate Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee yesterday a 
Senator questicned my statement that mem- 
ber banks are now absorbing exchange. I 
have investigated further and am reliably in- 
formed banks in th2 following and probably 
other cities are now abscroing exchange 
namely, Nashville, Memphis, Louisville, Hous- 
ton, Fort Worth, Shreveport, Jackson. Me- 
ridian, Baton Rouge, and Palm Beach. Please 
read this telegram to the committee and in- 
sert in the RECORD, 

SHERMAN Deawpby,. 


Mr. President, in short it appears that 
the F. D. I. C. says that the present prac- 
tice with regard to exchange should be 
continued and the Federal Reserve 
Board says that it should not be. Cer- 
tain banks believe that the Federal R2- 
serve Board is wrong, and do not believe 
in government by order, so they continue 
to absorb exchange. This they believe 
to be legal. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, I 
mercly wish to say a word or two. I 
chiefly want to place myself on record 
es being in favor cf the Maybank bill 
or amendment as it is now before the 
Senate and as being cpposcd to the so- 
called regulation Q. 
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I think, Mr. President, regulation Q 
is a specimen of arbitrary action on the 
part of those responsible for it, the same 
type of action as we have seen evidence 
of in various departments of the Govern- 
ment within the past few years. It is 
almost the equivalent of legislation it- 
self. I mean to say that the Federal 
Reserve Board, which is responsible for 
this arbitrary action or ruling, is vir- 
tually entering the field of legislation. 
That Board was fully aware that the 
Congress has in the past been opposed 
to the passage of such legislation as 
would declare the charging of exchange 
on checks to be an item of interest within 
the purview of the pertinent provision of 
the Federal Reserve Act. 

The passage of the Maybank bill or 
the adoption of the pending amendment 
will, I presume, prevent the enforcement 
of regulation Q. I say “I presume”; I 
thought before the regulation was adopt- 
ed that the Federal Reserve Board had 
sufficient respect for Congress to justify 
the belief that they would follow the 
policies which Congress had laid down, 
and not undertake to make such a 
strained construction of the law as they 
appear to have tried to do in this case. 
I think it will be made somewhat plainer 
if the pending amendment can be adopt- 
ed, that Congress does not intend that 
regulation Q shall be put into effect and 
many of the smaller banks of the coun- 
try destroyed and the existence of others 
jeopardized. 

As to Tennessee, I should like to read 
an excerpt from the testimony the other 
day before the Banking and Currency 
Committee by Mr. Clark, the superin- 
tendent of banks of my State: 

Tennessee has 222 State-chartered banking 
institutions, 161 of which charge exchange 
under the authority granted them by the 
law of Tennessee. These institutions are 
known as nonpar, nonmember banks. They 
are located in the small towns of the 
State and they serve the communities along 
with their churches and schools. Approxi- 
mately 95 percent of these banks afford the 
only banking service available in their re- 
spective towns and villages. An analysis 
of the earnings reports of these banks shows 
that 84 percent of the net income of the 
Tennessee nonpar country banks for the 
year 1943 was represented by exchange and 
service charges. Without this source of in- 
come, 33 of these institutions would have 
had an operating deficit or a loss for that 
year, and a greater number would have 
shown earnings in an amount less than 
$1,000 for the entire year. 


So, Mr. President, this is a very seri- 
ous matter. It is an effort to change the 
system which has been built up through- 
out the years; it is an effort completely 
to turn around and face about, so to 
speak, 

I could say more on the subject; a 
great deal has already been said and 
much more will be said, but with these 
observations I think I shall content my- 
self, and say that I hope the Maybank 
amendment will be agreed to by the Sen- 


ate. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to address myself very briefly to the 
pending question. From having listened 
to the discussion on this floor yesterday 
by those who are opposed to the so- 
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called Maybank amendment one would 
think that something entirely new was 
being thrust upon the banking system of 
the country which endangered the fu- 
ture soundness of our banks. 

The distinguished senior Senator from 
Michigan (Mr. VANDENBERG], with much 
more heat and vehemence than ac- 
curacy, went so far as to designate the 
exchange system and the absorption of 
exchange as a new device, and then he 
proceeded to indict himself for being an 
expert in banking and plead guilty to 
the charge. I cannot accept expert tes- 
timony of that type, even though I do 
not pretend to be an expert, when I know 
as an historical fact that the charging 
of exchange or the absorption of ex- 
change are banking practices which are 
as old as commercial banking itself. 
The issue here is not as to whether some- 
thing new is being engrafted on to the 
banking system of this country. The 
question which is being presented here 
in behalf of a group of small banks is 
as to whether they are to be crucified 
and federalized by an edict issued by the 
Federal Reserve Bank Board. That is 
the issue. 

It has been said that this is a contro- 
versial question. It is a controversial 
question; it is a controversy which has 
raged in the United States for almost 
half a century. Since I have been a 
Member of this body, which is not so long 
a time, there have been two big banking 
fights here as to whether or not we should 
enforce par clearance on all the banks 
in the United States, and this is a part 
of that fight. The Federal Reserve 
Board having failed to persuade the Con- 
gress to give them these powers, comes 
here now under what I view as a wholly 
unwatranted construction of law, and 
attempts by an interpretation of a con- 
gressional act to enforce the powers 
which the Congress denied them. 

Exchange was charged and exchange 
was absorbed by the banks a long time 
prior to 1933. It was the custom and 
practice from 1933 down to 1943, and the 
Federal Reserve Board, despairing of get- 
ting congressional action which would 
be damaging to an infinitesimal number 
of banks of this country, so far as de- 
posits are concerned, and in a way still 
further to promulgate their desire to in- 
corporate all banks into a federalized 
system, and to break down the dual sys- 
tem of banks, are now undertaking to en- 
force this order. The question is not as 
to something new we are going to do to 
the banking interests, the question is 
whether or not Congress is going to pro- 
ceed in an orderly manner to control the 
question of par clearance, or whether 
we are going to let the Federal Reserve 
Board do it by this regulation they have 
issued, 

Mr. President, in this country we have 
two great divisions of government which 
have to do with banks. We have our 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, 
which organization is interested in every 
public bank in the United States, whether 
it be State or whether it be National. 
That Corporation is presided over by 
Hon. Leo Crowley, an able administra- 
tor, and, for a bureaucrat, a man who 
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has shown an intense recognition that 
the Congress does exist, and who seems 
to be willing to let Congress legislate in 
vital matters like that before us. The 
other division is the Federal Reserve 
Board, which has control of and respon- 
sibility for the members of its own Sys- 
tem, and this Board is constantly reach- 
ing out for power, and seeking to exercise 
influence over all the banks in this coun- 
try. 
Senators need not mistake the fact 
that the question of the dual banking 
system, the question whether the State 
banks ought to be permitted to exist, the 
question of branch banking, as well as 
the question of the life and death of a 
number of smaller banks, are all wrapped 
up in the issue which is presented to us 
here today. For my part, I am willing 
to accept the statement of the Honorable 
Leo Crowley that no law conferred upon 
the Federal Reserve Board any power 
such as that they attempt to exercise 
because I can find no such law, and I can 
find no custom or practice of the Federal 
Reserve System in the past, which would 
justify them at the late date of Septem- 
ber 1943 undertaking to change the sys- 
tem, and impose, indirectly by a flank 
attack on the smaller banks, what the 
Congress had twice denied when banking 
legislation was pending in these Halls. 

The smaller banks are merely asking 
that the system as it obtained prior to 
September 1943 be allowed to continue 
to operate until the Congress of the 
United States—the people's representa- 
tive—themselves see fit to address them- 
selves to this subject, and to pass some 
law which would regulate the system of 
the absorption of exchange and the ques- 
tion of charging exchange. 

We hear much about the small busi< 
nessmen in this country. Senators take 
the floor and pour out gushing words of 
Sympathy for small business. In the 
matter which is pending before us there 
is involved the true segment of small 
businessmen of our country—the smaller 
banks—who ask that they be not re- 
quired to change their methods and 
practice in banking—the operation of 
their business—unless it be done at the 
behest of the Congress of the United 
States. 

I say, Mr. President, that there is every 
justification for approving the Maybank 
bill, now pending as an amendment. 
Instead of striking down or endangering 
the entire economic system, as has been 
charged by some of those who are op- 
posing the pending amendment, it mere< 
ly leaves the banking system in the status 
and in the condition in which it has been 
since the beginning of the operation of 
commercial banking. 

These little banks are entitled to the 


relief sought; they are entitled to an op- 


portunity to present their cause to the 
Congress of the United States. I was 
amazed to hear the argument made that 
because only 2 percent of the banks were 
involved it did not make any difference 
whether we legislated for them or not. 
Where have the rights of minorities in 
this country gone, where have the rights 
of small business in this country gone, if 
98 percent of the business is to be per- 
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mitted to extinguish the life of the other 
2 percent without the Congress of the 
United States passing a law under which 
the defendants are convicted and ex- 
ecuted? 

The whole question of small business 
and the future of small business is 
bound up in this proposition. The regu- 
lated is a step forward in federalizing all 
the banks, and it would result in crucify- 
ing the smaller banks, which are de- 
pendent for their maintenance and for 
their operation upon the absorption of 
these exchange charges, 

The argument has been raised by the 
able Senator from Ohio, and perhaps by 
others, that the measure should not be 
taken out of the hands of the Banking 
and Currency Committee in any such 
summary manner. I submit, and every 
Member of the Senate knows it is a fact, 
that there is nothing unusual in taking a 
bill that is pending in a committee and 
offering it as an amendment to some 
other proposition. The mere fact that 
hearings happen to be in progress at this 
time cannot alter that custom and that 
practice. It has been followed in- 
rumerable times. A legislative proposal 
separate and of a distinct character has 
been pending in a committee, but when 
it seems that it could not be considered 
otherwise in the Senate, it has been of- 
fered as an amendment on the floor of 
the Senate. It may not be a good prac- 
tice, but it would certainly not be a great 
consolation to the little banks whose lives 
as businesses are involved in the pend- 
ing amendment, to get a New Year greet- 
ing telling them that the Banking and 
Currency Committee had concluded 
hearings on their bill just as the Seventy- 
eighth Congress was dying. 

The able and diligent Senator from 
South Carolina has made every effort, 
in and out of season, and some of us who 
are interested in the measure have sup- 
ported him as earnestly as we could, to 
see that the Committee on Banking and 
Currency did have a hearing, and finally 
a hearing is called just as we are get- 
ting ready to adjourn and return to our 
homes, and because that hearing has 
been called, we are told the pending 
amendment should be defeated. I appeal 
to those interested in the dual system 
of banking, and those who believe in 
small business, to help us do justice by 
285 * the status quo of September 
1943. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Et- 
LENDER in the chair). The Senator’s 
time has expired. è 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Georgia answer a ques- 
tion in my time? 

4 Mr. RUSSELL. I shall endeavor to 
0 80. 

Mr. TAFT. Does the Senator claim 
that under no circumstances can the 
absorption of exchange be a payment of 
interest? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Oh, no. Of course it 
could be drawn out to where it would 
amount to that; but the Senator is not 
undertaking to define the absorption of 
exchange and what exchange is. The 
Senator from Ohio is taking the position 
that the Federal Reserve Board, in the 
absence of legislation from Congress, 
has the right to declare a practice of 
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50 years’ standing as being the payment 
of interest, when the Congress has had 
opportunity after opportunity to legis- 
late upon the subject and has never 
done so. 

Mr. TAFT. I do not understand the 
Federal Reserve Board has done that. 
I do not understand they have done any 
more than the F. D. I. C. has done; that 
is, make a regulation providing that if 
this practice is resorted to as a device for 
payment of compensation to a depositor 
for the use of his funds, then it is an 
indirect payment of interest, and in a 
particular case they ruled that the evi- 
dence. showed that it had been used as 
a device for the payment of interest, for 
compensation for the use of funds. 
There is no regulation beyond that. If 
they attempt to stop the practice, it 
seems to me they have to bring suit and 
prevent the bank from doing it. There 
is a penalty involved. It seems to me 
the amendment proposed makes the pay- 
ment of exchange legal under any cir- 
cumstances, even though it is used as a 
device for the payment of interest. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, the 
amendment as proposed perhaps in some 
circumstances might have that result, 
but Congress can cure this matter with- 
out permitting the Federal Reserve Board 
to stifle the life of a number of small 
banks which are important to the agri- 
cultural life of this country. 

Mr. TAFT. I should like to say that I 
question the Senator’s statement in that 
regard. After all, this is a method of 
charging the depositors a service charge, 
and it seems to me far more reasonable 
to charge the depositors directly that 
service charge and raise the same amount 
of money than it is to charge, in effect, 
the man who gets the check, 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes. Of course, the 
Senator from Ohio knows that service 
charges in one form or another are made 
by all the banks, including the Federal 
Reserve System members. 

Mr. TAFT. Yes. 

Mr. RUSSELL. And that could be in 
the nature of an interest charge. But 
the Senator from Ohio and the Federal 
Reserve System are not concerned with 
that type of service charge which op- 
erates wholly within the bank. What 
they are doing is to pursue a course 
which is calculated to federalize the 
banking system by bringing all the banks 
into the Federal Reserve System. 

Mr. TAFT. I do not agree with that 
statement at all. I do not see why it 
tends to bring the banks into the Fed- 
eral Reserve System. It might conceiv- 
ably have some effect in forcing a par 
clearance system, but that does not nec- 
essarily bring them into the Federal Re- 
serve System. In fact many of the 
smaller banks are ineligible for the Fed- 
eral Reserve System today. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes; I am aware of 
that, but a number of them are eligible, 
and the Federal Reserve System has con- 
ducted a threat campaign ever since its 
creation to endeavor to bring all the 
banks of this country who are eligible 
within the control of the Federal Re- 
serve System, and if this is not a move- 
ment in that direction, by eliminating 
one of the reasons why the banks have 
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not heretofore joined, why then 1 am 
unable to understand it. 

The Senator from Ohio says that the 
decision was only made in the case of 
one bank; that the Board contended 
that the absorption of the exchange in 
that case was a payment of interest. 
That might be true, but the Senator 
knows also that the word went out from 
Federal Reserve headquarters here in 
Washington, down through the entire 
Federal Reserve System, that they had to 
cut out the absorption of exchange, be- 
cause in any guise the Board would pre- 
vent it and would penalize the members 
of the Federal Reserve System who par- 
ticipated in the absorption of exchange, 
whatever might be its amount. : 

. TAFT. I do not think anyone can 
question the regulation. The Senator is 
simply saying that the Federal Reserve 
System is interpreting this regulation in 
an incorrect manner. If it is doing so, I 
do not see why the courts are not capable 
of determining the meaning of the stat- 
ute and of the regulation. The Federal 
Reserve System has not assumed to make 
a regulation which says that this is an 
illegal practice. - 

Mr. RUSSELL. I understand it is an 
interpretation which they have under- 
taken to issue to take the place of law. 
What I was beginning to say, in answer 
to the Senator’s question, when he an- 
swered his own question himself, was 
that word went down through all the 
Federal Reserve banks, through the en- 
tire System, that the Reserve banks could 
not deal with these small banks any 
longer on the basis of absorption of ex- 
change. The Federal Reserve System 
may win a temporary victory here today 
by referring to the fact that banks hav- 
ing 98 percent of the deposits of this 
country are in favor of this System, but 
the word that went out from the Federal 
Reserve System will be like the word that 
went out from Shushan, the palace, that 
Mordecai, the Jew, should die; they are 
building a gallows here on which they 
will eventually hang, in my judgment, 
when the people of this country, who are 
not in favor of control by the big banks, 
see what is really being done to the dual 
system of banking in the United States, 
and the spread throughout the country 
of a complete system of branch banking 
that will follew if all the small inde- 
pendent banks are dried up. 

Mr. TAFT. But the Senator should 
know that in my State all the smail 
banks, the small-business men, are 
against the bill which is now offered in 
the form of an amendment. The con- 
dition the Senator states is merely a local 
situation in a limited number of States, 
and so far as I am concerned, far from 
it being a fight between large and small 
banks, it is a fight in behalf of all the 
banks of my State against the bill itself. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes; I know. I ap- 
preciate that the Senator has permitted 
me to speak in his time. If I had more 
time I would have adverted to the many 
reference which have been made to the 
tremendous number of telegrams which 
have come in. Of course, when the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, as powerful as it is, 
puts on a campaign like they have at the 
present time, they, through the control 
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of the State banking associations and 
others can flood their Senators’ offices 
with telegrams, 

Are we to legislate here on a question 
that involves the right of a minority of 
the banks of the country, solely and ex- 
clusively on the number of telegrams 
and the opposition of the banks that 
are members of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, or that are under obligation to the 
Federal Reserve System? We are insist- 
ing on the rights of the minority who 
are not in the Federal Reserve System, 
and who are not controlled or whose 
spokesmen are not under the control of 
‘the Federal Reserve System. 

Mr. TAFT. The most effective wit- 
ness I heard was a small banker from 
Beatrice, Nebr., who was not a member 
of the Federal Reserve System, who was 
operating a par bank, whose argument 
was that it was the only proper way to 
run a bank; that he had succeeded where 
others had failed, because he did run a 
par-clearance bank, and had given up 
the practice of nonpar clearance which 
existed when he entered the business. 
He was the most effective witness I 

heard. He was a small-business man. 

I do not say that the number of tele- 
grams is to be considered as conclusive; 
I never made such an argument; but, 
inasmuch as the committee had no op- 
portunity to make a report, I thought 
those facts ought to be before the Senate. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I doubt not that the 
witness described by the Senator made 
a profound impression, because he is the 
exception that proves the rule that 
nearly all the small independent bankers 
are opposed to this interpretation of the 
act of Congress as wholly unwarranted. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, of 
course, within 5 minutes it is impossible 
for me to undertake a thorough discus- 
sion of the issues involved in this meas- 
ure, so I shall confine my remarks to one 
phase of the matter. I shall discuss a 
subject which has been talked about so 
much within the last few years, but 
about which very little has been done, 
and that is rule by bureaus. 

Since 1935—at least that far back— 
the Federal Reserve System has been en- 
deavoring to establish the rule laid down 
in regulation Q. They have known dur- 
ing all that time that the smaller banks 
and their friends resisted their right to 
put into effect any such regulation. 
What have they done about it? Have 
they ever come to the Congress of the 
United States and asked to be allowed 
to do that which the opponents said 
they had no power to do? No. They 
have been here when other measures 
have been under consideration during 
that time. They could have put this 
program into numerous bills they have 
presented to Congress, and secured its 
adoption. But they dared not come here 
and ask in an open aboveboard way for 
this power to oppress the smaller banks, 

What is interest, Mr. President? This 
measure, as can be seen, merely pro- 
vides that the present law shall not be 
-deemed to prohibit the absorption of ex- 
change or collection charges by member 
banks, It is proposed to establish that 
rule by regulation Q, as follows: 
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No member bank shall directly or indt- 
rectly by any device whatsoever pay any in- 
terest on any deposit which is payable on 
demand, 


The Board says it has the right to 
define what is interest under that 
section, and that is the section from 
which it claims to obtain authority for 
the regulation promulgated by it. 

What is interest, Mr. President? Who 
does not know the common understand- 
ing and acceptation of the word “inter- 
est”? Is interest a service charge made 
in the regular course of events, not made 
temporarily, not made because of some 
expediency, but made over 100 years in 
the due course of banking business? Is 
interest something which has always 
been classified and termed and recog- 
nized as a service charge, an exchange 
charge, a charge for doing the work 
necessary to collect an item, a check, we 
will say, for some other banker or some 
customer, or perhaps a charge for send- 
ing out a messenger, the payment of 
postage, the use of stationery? 

Now, at this late date, afraid to come 
to Congress, the Federal Reserve Board 
issues a fiat—in effect, it enacts a law— 
saying that this practice shall be stopped, 
because it is said to be equivalent to the 
payment of interest. In its might and 
power, the Federal Reserve Board calls 
it an interest charge. That is an ab- 
surdity in the mind of every practical 
and understanding man in the country. 
The Board engages in a subterfuge to 
claim power which it does not possess, 
and which it dared not use until now, 
after the program had been in operation 
all these years, and after such authority 
as the Board has on the subject was 
vested in it many years ago. 

I submit, Mr. President, that the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board should not be per- 
mitted to affect the very lives of so many 
small banks, endanger their credit, and 
threaten the security of many depositors, 
When Congress is in session most of the 
time, the Federal Reserve Board should 
not be permitted to usurp the function of 
Congress by issuing decrees. It should 
be required to do as other agencies must 
do under the orderly processes of govern- 
ment, 

As has been stated in this debate, the 
Board has a friendly committee in the 
Senate. Long ago it could have brought 
to the attention of Congress what it de- 
sired to do. Instead, the Board has as- 
serted its own power to do something 
which Congress has not been willing to 
do. When the Board first attempted to 
put its rule in effect, it was bitterly re- 
sisted by Members of the Senate and of 
the House, indeed, so strongly resisted 
that the effort, made in 1935, 9 long years 
ago, was abandoned. A great man in 
the House of Representatives, who was 
an outstanding friend of the small bank- 
ers of the country, made the fight 
against the effort in 1935, and the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board backed down in the 
face of his opposition. I refer to the 
late chairman of the House Committee 
on Banking and Currency, Henry Stea- 
gall. The effort to put into effect an un- 
lawful rule was not renewed until that 
great man had passed away. Then, 
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without delay, the Board said, “Here is 
our opportunity. We will now go to 
work.” As a result, we are here today, 
trying to prevent the rule of bureaucracy. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at 
this point as a part of my remarks a 
definition of “interest” from Bouvier’s 
Law Dictionary, third revision; also a 
provision of the National Bank Act, 
which is found in section 5197 of the 
Revised Statutes. 

There being no objection, the matter 
referred to was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

DEFINITION OF INTEREST 

(Bouvier's Law Dictionary, third revision) 

On debts: The compensation which is paid 
by the borrower of money to the lender for 
its use, and, generally, by a debtor to his 
creditor in recompense for his detention of 
the debt. 

The compensation allowed by law or fixed 
by the parties to a contract for the use or 
forbearance or detention of money. (Fisher 
v. Hoover (3 Tex. Civ. App. 81, 21 S. W. 
930) .) 

DIFFERENCE BETWEEN INTEREST AND EXCHANGE 

The National Bank Act recognizes the dif- 
ference between interest and exchange by 
the following provision, which is found at 
the end of section 5197 of the Revised Stat- 
utes (12 U. S. C., sec. 85) which reads as 
follows: 

“And the purchase, discount, or sale of a 
bonafide bill of exchange, payable at another 
place than the place of. such purchase, dis- 
count, or sale, at not more than the current 
rate of exchange for sight drafts in addition 
to the interest, shall not be considered as 
taking or receiving a greater rate of interest.” 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I 
heartily concur in the able argument 
which has been made by the distin- 
guished Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
BANKHEAD] in behalf of the pending 


amendment. 


This amendment would simply pre- 
serve a practice which has been common 
to the small country banks of this coun- 
try for more than 100 years, and which 
has continued without interruption dur- 
ing the 10 years that the interest provi- 
sion has been in the statute, under 
which, at last, the Federal Reserve Board 
has laid down this prohibition. 

Mr. President, approximately 2,700 
country banks are affected by this regu- 
lation of the Federal Reserve Board. 
Those 2,700 country banks serve 2,700 
rural communities, which are not a part 
of the city areas of the Nation. 

Surely if we were to do anything, as a 
Congress, to affect the banking structure 
of this country, we should do something 
which would give greater encouragement, 
strength, and protection to the small 
banks of the country. We all know that 
in the opinion of some, the small bank 
should go the way of the independent 
grocery store. There are some who be- 
lieve that we should have a national fiscal 
structure, out of which should be driven 
entirely the country banks. There are 
those who believe that the whole bank- 
ing structure of the country should be 
centered in the great city banks, and 
that wherever there are small banks, 
they should have their existence only as 
a part of a great chain of banks. 
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Mr, President, I wish to preserve in 
America the right of the citizen to sit 
across the desk from the man who actu- 
all’ operates the bank. I wish to pre- 
serve in the loan policy of the banks of 
this country the personal equation, and 
the element of personality in the bor- 
rower himself. I do not wish to have 
the president of a large bank, sitting at 
the top of an air-conditioned building 
in some great city, in the cold isolation 
of his ivory tower, passing upon the 
lives, hopes, and dreams of the people 
of the Nation who call upon the banking 
structure for aid when he considers loans 
which are proposed to be made by banks 
of his chain all over the State or the 
area which he dominates. 

In the interest of preserving the small 
and independent banks of America, I 
hope that the pending amendment will 
be adopted. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, in 
the brief time at my disposal it will be 
impossible for me to discuss the various 
aspects of the amendment which is now 
before the Senate. Let me say briefly 
that I cannot share the apprehensions 
expressed by Senators who have spoken 
in opposition to the amendment, in view 
of the fact that this practice was con- 
tinued for some time, and in view of the 
further fact that I do not believe that 
this case is on all fours with the action 
taken by the Congress in amending the 
Federal Reserve Act in 1933 and 1937. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp at this point as 
a part of my remarks a letter which I 
have received from Mr. W. T. Doar, vice 
president of the Bank of New Richmond, 
at New Richmond, Wis. The letter was 
written on April 21, 1944, to Mr. George 
D. Prentice, president of the Wisconsin 
Bankers’ Association, Milwaukee, Wis. I 
have Mr. Doar’s permission to insert the 
letter in the RECORD. 

I myself intend to vote for the pending 
amendment, because I believe that under 
all the circumstances the action it pro- 
poses is justified. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BANK oF NEW RICHMOND, 
New Richmond, Wis., April 21, 1944. 
Mr. GEo. D. PRENTICE, 
President. Wisconsin Bankers’ Association, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

DEAR MR. PRENTICE: Your communication 
as president of the Wisconsin Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation, of April 6, 1944, addressed “to all 
association members” concerning, as you say, 
“opposition to legislation pending before 
Congress which would define absorption of 
exchange as not constituting payment of in- 
terest on demand deposits and therefore not 
in violation of regulation Q as interpreted 
by the Federal Reserve Board’ aroused my 
interest and accordingly I made some study 
of the subject matter. I think we should 
take a positive stand in support of the legis- 
lation. 

I have had access to the document con- 
taining the hearings before the Committee 
on Banking and Currency of the House of 


Representatives and have also examined let- 


ter put out by the National Association of 
Credit Men, and have considered the opinion 
of Hon. Francis C. Brown, general counsel 
of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, 
and the communication of Hon. Leo T. 
Crowley, Chairman of the Federal Deposit 
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Insurance Corporation, of March 16, 1944, as 
well as communications issued by Ben Du- 
Bois, secretary of the Independent Bankers’ 
Association, and much other information on 
the subject. 

The more I considered the information 
above referred to, the more I became con- 
vinced that it is a subject that vitally in- 
terests all banks and that your letter would 
have the effect of assisting those who are 
attempting to defeat the bill. I am an officer 
and director in three State banks and a di- 
rector in a fourth, all located in this part of 
Wisconsin, and I keep in touch with the af- 
fairs of these banks and I have, therefore, 
a keen interest in any legislation affecting 
banks or banking. 

The Maybank bill, S. 1642, which is a 
companion bill of H. R. 3956 (so-called Brown 
bill that was overwhelmingly passed by the 
House of Representatives) is aimed to clarify 
by legislation the question of whether or 
not the absorption of exchange charges con- 
stitutes the payment of interest on demand 
deposits. 

The Maybank bill above referred to, reads 
as follows: 

“Be it enacted, etc., That the first sentence 
of the twelfth paragraph of section 19 of the 
Federal Reserve Act, as amended (relating to 
the payment of interest by member banks on 
demand deposits), is amended by inserting, 
before the period at the end thereof, a colon 
and the following: ‘Provided further, That 
this paragraph shall not be deemed to pro- 
hibit the absorption of exchange or collec- 
tion charges by member banks’.” 

A strict interpretation of the above legis- 
lation would mean that all banks will be 
permitted to carry on their interbank rela- 
tionships in a cordial and friendly manner 
and without interference by unwarranted 
regulations. 

You state in the second paragraph of your 
letter that the association should maintain 
a neutral position on the Brown and May- 
bank bills. However, you, as president of 
the Wisconsin Bankers’ Association, indi- 
rectly, if not directly, advocate defeat of the 
Maybank bill and use the facilities of the 
association in circularizing your view to its 
members. In suggesting the defeat of the 
bill you have apparently based your premise 
largely upon the assumption that it will tend 
to enforce par clearance. I do not agree with 
ycur view in this respect and believe that 
the American banking fraternity should be 
given credit for having sufficient business 
acumen and foresight to determine the man- 
ner in which it proposes to operate its 
affairs. I do not believe that the passage of 
the Maybank bill would cause any banker to 
engage in any practice which could be con- 
strued as being in violation of the general 
principle involved in the question of pay- 
ment of interest on demand deposits. The 
four banks with which I am associated are 
nonpar banks, and the income derived from 
their exchange charges constitutes a substan- 
tial portion of their net earnings. I, there- 
fore, strenuously object to the manner in 
which the Federal Reserve Board is attempt- 
ing indirectly to enforce par clearance 
through an administrative ruling without 
proper legislative authority. The Federal 
Reserve Board’s interpretation of regula- 
tion Q directly affects the operations of 
these banks, and, in addition, we are con- 
fronted with unnecessary expense and con- 
fusion in carrying out our customers’ rela- 
tions. 

The absorption of exchange charges by cor- 
respondent banks is an old-established prac- 
tice, and I do not believe that it was the 
intent of Congress tọ prohibit such prac- 
tice when they voted for the Banking Acts 
of 1933 and 1935. If it had been the intent 
of Congress to enforce universal par Clear- 
ance, would it not have amended paragraph 


(1) of section (13) of the Federal Reserve’ 


Act, as amended by the act of June 21, 1917, 
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which expressly does not prohibit a National 
benk or a State bank that is a member of the 
Federal Reserve System from charging ex- 
change up to 10 cents per $100 or fraction 
thereof, except that no charge ¿hall be made 
on cash letters received from the Federal 
Reserve banks. 

The merits of par clearance are not at issue 
in.the proposed legislation, and I can only 
believe that you have overlooked the para- 
mount issue in the controversy, which is: 
Are we to be governed by legislation or by 
regulation? 

According to a news item in American 
Banker of date April 15, 1944, the Federal 
Reserve Board has now reversed its interpre- 
tation of regulation Q, as published in 
the September 1943, issue of the Federal Re- 
serve Bulletin and confines such interpreta- 
tion to instances where the absorption of 
exchange is applicable to those cases where, 
to quote from the news item, “a bank ab- 
sorbs exchange ‘as a matter of operating ef- 
ficiency,’ and does not do so under contract 
and as an inducement to attract demand de- 
posits, it is not in violation of regulation 
Q and the exchange fees absorbed are not 
held to be a payment of interest illegally on 
demand deposits.” Despite this change in 
the rule of the Federal Reserve Board, I 
still believe the question should be definitely 
settled at this time and, believe that the 
Maybank bill will clarify the situation by 
legislative action. 

The defeat of the Maybank bill will, in my 
opinion, have a damaging effect on the fu- 
ture of the small or country banks, which in 
this State constitutes the major portion of 
those outside the city of Milwaukee. Fur- 
thermore, I believe that to permit interpreta- 
tions of statutes by the Federal Reserve 
Board will definitely hasten the day when 
our dual banking system is a thing of the 
past. As an association, should not the fu- 
ture welfare of the majority of the banks 
in the State be considered rather than the 
benefit that will inure to those few cor- 
respondent banks in the larger centers? On 
inquiry. I have failed to find that any of 
the banks in this section of the State had 
an opportunity to express their views on this 
subject and, therefore, I respectfully and 
seriously question your statement that a sub- 
stantial majority of the members of the 
association are opposed to this legislation. 
I, therefore, think your letter might con- 
tribute to the defeat of the Maybank bill. It 
is my view that this bill should become a law. 

I am forwarding a copy of this letter to 
each bank in the State of Wisconsin in order 
that the association members may be ap- 
prised of my views. Furthermore, I respect- 
fully urge bankers to give some attention 
to the importance of the passage of this bill 
and that such bankers should communicate 
with the Senators in the United States Sen- 
ate and urge the passage of the bill. 

Yours very truly, 
3 W. T. Doar, 
Vice President. 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I request no 
further time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. MAYBANK]. 

Mr. TAFT. I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
foliowing Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Burton Clark, Mo. 
Austin Bushfield Connally 
Bailey Butler Cordon 
Bankhead Byrd Danaher 
Bilbo Capper Davis 
Brewster Caraway Downey 
Brooks Chandier Ellender 
Buck Chavez Ferguson 


George McClellan Stewart 
McFarland Taft 

Gillette McKellar Thomas, Idaho 
Green Maloney Thomas, Okla. 
Guffey Maybank Thomas, Utah 
Gurney Mead 
Hall Millikin Tunnell 
Hatch Murray Tydings 
Hawkes O'Daniel Vandenberg 
Hayden Q'Mahoney Walsh 
Hill Pepper Weeks 

e Wheeler 
Jenner Wherry 
Johnson, Calif. Revercomb White 
Johnson, Colo. Reynolds Wiley 
La Follette Robertson Willis 
Langer Russell Wilson 
Lucas Shipstead 
McCarran Smith 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy- 
nine Senators have answered to their 
names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I yield 2 
minutes to the junior Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. RADCLIFFE]. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. Mr. President, at 
this late hour I shall not attempt any 
discussion of the merits of the pending 
amendment, but merely refer to one as- 
pect of procedure, 

I am in sympathy with doing every- 
thing which can properly be done for 
the small banks, but the Banking and 
Currency Committee, of which I am a 
member, has held hearings in regard to 
the so-called Maybank bill for only a few 
days. Many important witnesses. have 
expressed a wish to be heard and so far 
there has been no such opportunity. We 
know that the Federal Reserve Board 
and the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration are not in accord with regard 
to this amendment. I hope that the 
Senate will not attempt to pass upon this 
important subject today. Iam sure that 
if the Senate will wait until the hearings 
can be completed it will be only a month 
or so before the measure can come be- 
fore the Senate, in due course. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, RADCLIFFE. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I ask the Senator 
when the hearings on this bill were com- 
menced? 

Mr. RADCLIFFE, They were begun 
several days ago. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Does not the Senator 
from Maryland know that it would be 
absolutely impossible for the committee 
to go through a lengthy hearing and at 
this session of Congress give the people 
the relief which is sought in the May- 
bank bill? The bill has been before 
us since January of this year, and now, 
on the eve of adjournment, when we are 
expecting to go home for Christmas, it 
is suggested that hearings be held. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, I 
may say to the Senator that if the bill 
were passed it would merely retain the 
present status quo. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. Mr. President, I 
should like to say to the Senator from 
Georgia that the Banking and Currency 
Committee has been very busy with vari- 
ous matters. I do not know whether it 
was possible to take up the bill at an 
earlier date. In view of the fact that 
the hearings have already proceeded in 
part, they could be taken up again I 
believe, shortly after the first of the year 
on a similar bill and soon completed. 
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This matter is quite technical and is 
one of considerable magnitude. I hope 
the Senate will not deviate from its 
customary procedure as to hearings but 
will later on consider carefully the situa- 
tion as to smaller banks, and also ex- 
amine into other serious questions in- 
volved. 

I hope the amendment will not prevail. 
We can study the merits of the measure 
later on in our customary manner, 

Mr. TAFT. I yield 1 minute to the 
junior Senator from Kentucky for the 
purpose of inserting something in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, last 
March I asked the director of the divi- 
sion of banking of my State to express 
his view in respect to the proposed legis- 
lation. I have received a letter from 
him in reply to my request, and I ask 
that it be printed in the Record at this 
point as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF 
BUSINESS REGULATION, 
DIVISION OF BANKING, 
Frankfort, March 28, 1944. 
Senator A. B. CHANDLER, 
United States Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Happy: I desire to call your attention 
to Senate bill 1642 introduced by Senator 
BURNET Maysank. This is an identical bill 
to the one introduced by Congressman PAUL 
Brown, and known as H. R. 3956, which has 
already passed the House. 

The purpose of this bill is to permit banks 
desiring to do so to continue the practice of 
absorbing exchange charges. This practice 
has been followed for many, many years, and 
the question has received the attention of 
Congress in the past and Congress has per- 
sistently refused to enact legislation pro- 
hibiting the practice. It appears that the 
Federal Reserve Board, desiring to prohibit 
the practice, has attempted to do by regula- 
tion what legislators have refused in legisla- 
tion, by interpreting regulation Q, issued by 
the Federal Reserve Board, as prohibiting the 
absorption of exchange charges by interpret- 
ing such absorption as the payment of in- 
terest upon demand deposits. This inter- 
pretation is contrary to the interpretation 
given by the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration under its regulation IV. 

There has apparently been a disagreement 
between the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration and the Federal Reserve Board for 
a number of years, and in February 1937 the 
two Federal agencies apparently agreed that 
the absorption of exchange charges where 
demand deposits were not solicited by means 
of an offer to absorb the exchange charges, 
did not constitute the payment of interest 
upon demand deposits, and therefore, did 
not violate regulation IV of the F. D. I. O. 
or regulation Q of the Federal Reserve Board. 

Only recently the Federal Reserve Board 
has issued a new interpretation upon the 
matter, thus again forcing the attention of 
the matter to Congress. Since the enforce- 
ment of the Federal Reserve Board's present 
interpretation would disrupt and interfere 
materially with the normal correspondent 
banks’ relationship and service, it is tay 
opinion that unless the Federal Reserve Board 
will recede from its present interpretation 
as they did in 1937, at the request of certain 
members of the appropriate committees of 
Congress, the Maybank bill should be passed, 
thus preventing the Federal Reserve Board 
from interpreting regulation Q so as to in- 
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terrupt the normal relationship between the 
correspondent banks and their country bank 
customers. 

There are only 8 or 10 banks in Kentucky 
making exchange charges; therefore, it is not 
a serious question in Kentucky, but the in- 
terpretation of regulation Q shows a trend 
toward Federal interference with State banks, 
which are not under the supervision of the 
Federal agency, since the apparent result 
of the interpretation would force all banks 
whether members of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem or not upon a par clearance basis. 
Frankly, I am in favor of par clearance, but 
I do not believe it is proper for par clearance 
to be forced under the means evident in 
regulation Q. 

Therefore, I hope that you will give your 
serious consideration to Senator MAyBANK’s 
bill, and that you will look with favor upon 
its passage. I am quite sure that you can 
obtain complete information concerning the 
propriety of this bill from our mutual friend 
Mr. Leo T. Crowley. 

With kindest personal regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Hiram WILHOIT, 
Director, 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I yield 2 
minutes to the senior Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. BUTLER]. . 

Mr. BUTLER. ` Mr. President, as a 
member of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency, I have attended the hear- 
ings which have been held during the 
past several days in connection with the 
so-called Maybank bill, which was offered 
here as an amendment to the crop-in- 
surance bill. I fear that in the excite- 
ment of the occasion we are perhaps 
allowing the tail to wag the dog. 

I invite the attention of the Senate 
for a moment to the main bill which is 
under consideration at this time, and in 
which many of us are intensely inter- 
ested. It involves the question of crop 
insurance for the farmers of America. 
We may have a divided opinion concern- 
ing the merits of the amendment under 
consideration; in fact, there may be a 
division of opinion among the bankers 
of my own State with regard to the sub- 
ject; but I do not believe that we should 
run the risk of a veto of the crop-insur- 
ance bill by attaching to it an amend- 
ment which might wreck the Federal 
Reserve System, whose operations have 
been a great success. I am inclined to 
believe that the administration would 
look with disfavor upon the proposed 
amendment. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I desire to 
take no more time, and I ask for the 
yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. MAYBANK], on which the 
yeas and nays are demanded. Is the 
demand sufficiently seconded? 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
125 legislative clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. BUCK (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the junior Senator from Mississippi [Mr, 
EastianD]. I understand that if he were 


present and voting that he would vote 


“yea.” If permitted to vote, I should vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. REED (when his name was called). 
I have a general pair with the senior 
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Senator from New York [Mr. WAGNER]. 
I understand that if he were present he 
would vote as Iam about to vote.. There- 
fore, I am at liberty to vote. I vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. WILEY (when his name was 
called). Mr. President, for reasons 
which appear adequate to me I ask that 
t be excused from voting on this ques- 

on, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Wisconsin that he be excused from 
voting on the pending question? The 
Chair hears no objection, and the Sena- 
tor is excused, 

The roll call was concluded, 

Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky (Mr. BARKLEY] and 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass] 
are absent from the Senate because of 
illness. 

The Senator from Utah Mr. MuR- 
pock] is absent on official business for 
the Senate. * è 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. GILLETTE] 
and the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr, 
GurFEY] are detained in Government de- 
partments on matters pertaining to their 
respective States. 

The Senator from New York [Mr. 
Mezan] and the Senator from Montana 
[Mr. Murray] are detained in committee 
meetings, 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. An- 
prews], the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
CLARK], the Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. EASTLAND], the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. KILGORE], the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Overton], the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. ScruaHam], the Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. Wacner], the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. WALL- 
GREN], and the Senator from Montana 
[Mr. WHEELER] are necessarily absent. 

I am advised that if present and vot- 
ing, the Senator from Idaho [Mr. CLARK], 
the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
Kiicore], the Senator from Utah IMr. 
Murpock], the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. ScrucHam], and the Senators from 
New York [Mr. Mean and Mr. WAGNER] 
would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. AN- 
DREWS] is paired with the Senator from 
Montana (Mr: WHEELER]. I am advised 
that if present and voting, the Senator 
from Florida would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from Montana would vote “nay.” 

Mr. THOMAS of UTAH. I have a 
general pair with the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr, Bripces]. I transfer 
that pair to the Senator from Virginia 
{Mr. Grass], who, I am advised, if pres- 
ent and voting, would vote “nay.” Iam 
not advised how the Senator from New 
Hampshire would vote. I vote “nay.” 
_Mr. WHERRY. The Senator from 
Mirmesota [Mr. Batt], the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. Tuomas], and the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. Torry] are 
necessarily absent. If present these 
three Senators would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Bergs], the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Moore], and the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. NYE] are neces- 
sarily absent. 
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The result was announced—yeas 25, 
nays 45, as follows: 


YEAS—26 
Bailey George Maybank 
Bankhead Green O'Daniel 
Bilbo Hall Pepper 
Bushfield Hill Reynolds 
Caraway La Follette Russell 
Chandler ger Stewart 
Connally McClellan Wherry 
Downey McFarland 
Ellender McKellar 
: NAYS—45 
Aiken Gurney Robertson 
Austin Hatch Shipstead 
Brewster Hawkes Smith 
Brooks Hayden Taft 
Burton Holman ‘Thomas, Okla. 
Butler Jenner Thomas, Utah 
Byrd Johnson, Colo. Truman 
Capper Lucas Tunnell 
Chavez McCarran Tydings 
Clark, Mo. Maloney Vandenberg 
Cordon Millikin Walsh 
Danaher O'Mahoney Weeks 
Davis Radcliffe White 
Ferguson Reed Willis 
Gerry Revercomb Wilson 
NOT VOTING—25 
Andrews Guffey Scrugham 
Ball Johnson, Calif. Thomas, Idaho 
Barkley Kilgore Tobey 
Bridges Mead Wagner 
Buck Moore Waligren 
Clark, Idaho Murdock Wheeler 
Eastiand Murray Wiley 
Gillette Nye 
Glass Overton 
So Mr, MayBANK’s amendment was re- 
jected. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further amendment to be pro- 
posed, the question is on the engross- 
ment of the amendments and the third 
reading of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill (H. R. 4911) was read the third 
time and passed. 

Mr. MEAD subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I have a brief announcement 
to make. I was detained after the noon 
period in presiding over the special war 
committee. I heard the bells which in- 
dicated that the roll was being called to 
ascertain the presence of a quorum. I 
immediately prepared to leave my com- 
mittee room and come to the Senate 
Chamber. I wish to say that riding on 
the monorail car in the subway be- 
tween the Senate Office Building and the 
Senate Chamber the noise was so dis- 
tracting and disturbing that I did not 
hear the bell announcing the taking of 
the vote, and when I reached the Senate 
floor the vote had just been completed, 
Therefore, I missed the vote on the May- 
bank amendment. Had I been present, 
as I would have been if I had heard the 
bell—it was not my fault that I did not 
hear it, of course—I would have voted 
against the amendment. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I move 
that the Senate insist on its amend- 
ments, request a conference with the 
House of Representatives thereon, and 
that the Chair appoint the conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. THOMAS 
of Oklahoma, Mr. WHEELER, Mr. BANK- 
HEAD, Mr. ELLENDER, Mr. RUSSELL, Mr. 
CAPPER, Mr, SHIPSTEAD, and My. AIKEN 
conferees on the part of the Senate, 
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PROPOSED CALL OF CALENDAR 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I wish to 
state that as soon as possible, the crop 
insurance bill having been disposed of, I 
shall ask that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of unobjected-to bills on 
the calendar, starting where the last call 
left off. 


G. H. GARNER—CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. ROBERTSON submitted the fol- 
lowing report: 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
1963) for the relief of G. H. Garner, having 
met, after full and free conference, have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend to 
their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ment numbered 2. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 1, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows; In lieu of the 
figures “$1,250” insert the figures “$1,750"; 
and the Senate agree to the same, 

ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 

E. V. ROBERTSON, 
Managers on the part of the Senate, 

Tuos. G. ABERNETHY, 

JOHN JENNINGS, Jr., 
Managers on the part of the House, 


The report was agreed to. 


SIGFRIED OLSEN—SIGFRIED OLSEN SHIP- 
PING CO.—CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr, O’DANIEL submitted the follow- 
ing report: 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
2825) for the relief of Sigfried Olsen, doing 
business as Sigfried Olsen Shipping Co., hav- 
ing met, after full and free conference, have ‘ 
agreed to recommend and do recommend to 
their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ment to the title of the bill. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate to the 
text of the bill and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: Omit the matter 
proposed to be inserted by the said amend- 
ment, and in lieu of the sum proposed in 
line 7, page 1, of the House engrossed bill, 
insert the sum 837,710.13“; and agree to 
the same, 

: W. LEE O'DANIEL, 

Tom STEWART, 
KENNETH S. WHERRY, 
Managers on the part of the Senate, 

Dan R. McGEBEE, 

J. W. MURPHY, 

W. A. PITTENGER, 
Managers on the part of the House, 


The report was agreed to. z 
ADDITIONAL COPIES OF HEARINGS BE- 

FORE SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON POST- 

WAR ECONOMIC POLICY AND PLANNING 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, from. 
the Committee on Printing I report back 
favorably without amendment, Senate 
Resolution 353, and ask unanimous con- 
sent for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 5 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I take it 
this is simply a resolution providing for 
the printing of additional copies of hear - 
ings. 
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Mr. HAYDEN. It merely provides for 
the printing of 1,000 additional copies of 
part 3 of the hearings before the Spe- 
cial Committee on Post-war Economic 
Policy and Planning. The Resolution 
was submitted by the Senator from Geor- 
gia [Mr. GEORGE], and the cost will be 
$400. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
Objection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 353) submitted by Mr. 
GEORGE on December 13, 1944, was con- 
sidered and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That in accordance with para- 
graph 3 of section 2 of the Printing Act, ap- 
proved March 1, 1907, the Special Committee 
on Post-war Economic Policy and Planning 
of the United States Senate be, and is hereby, 
authorized and empowered to have printed 
for its use 1,000 additional copies of part 3 
of the hearings held before said special com- 
mittee during the second session of the 
Seventy-eighth Congress, pursuant to the 
resolution (S. Res, 102) creating a Special 
Committee on Post-war Economic Policy and 
Planning. 

DURATION OF SPECIAL COMMITTEES 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, 
there appears to be an indefinite policy 
in the Senate with reference to what is 
going to happen to special committees. 
I should like to have the policy stated 
so that some of us who are conducting 
hearings through special committees 
may know what course to pursue in the 
future. We understand that it is the 

. policy of the leadership to do away with 
all special committees. Some of the 
special committees—and I refer particu- 
larly to the special committee having to 
do with the investigation of the decen- 
tralization of business, another one hav- 
ing to do with the public lands of the 
West, and another having to do with 
silver—will, by reason of the language 
of the resolution creating them, go out 
of existence with the expiration of the 
present Congress. I will take, for in- 
stance, the subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands and Surveys. 
That subcommittee has hearings set in 
the West for the latter part of January 
and the first part of February. In those 
hearings the Interior Department is 
vitally interested; in those hearings the 
stock raisers using the open public do- 
main are each and all of them vitally 
interested, and for those hearings the 
people of the State of Utah have been 
calling for months, but, due to the fact 
that the chairman, the senior Senator 
from Nevada, has been engaged in trying 
to perpetuate himself in this body, he was 
unable to hold the hearings. The hear- 
ings have been set, nevertheless; but, 
unless we can have an understanding 
now with those who are interested in the 
policy of doing away with the special 
committees, we are at a loss to know what 
to do. _ Again, with reference to the 
special committee having to do with the 
decentralization of industry, some hear- 
ings have been held, other hearings are 
called for, and we have promised hear- 
ings in various sections of the country. 
We would like to know whether we will 
be permitted to go forward with those 
hearings, whether we will be financed by 

7 the Committee to Audit and Control the 
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Contingent Expenses of the Senate, so 
that we may advise the people who are 
interested, and advise the members of 
the committee as well. 

Then, regarding the committee on sil- 
ver, that committee has been almost a 
standing committee. It has been in 
existence since long before I became a 
Member of this body. I think it was cre- 
ated as a result of the efforts of my late 
beloved colleague, Senator Pittman. It 
is a live and working committee. The 
chairman of the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate is present, and the leaders on 
both sides are here, and I should like to 
know, regarding the three committees I 
have named—and I suppose other Sen- 
ators are interested in other commit- 
tees— exactly what we may look forward 
to, because, if we are to be permitted to 
go forward, some of us may utilize the 
holiday vacation to proceed with hear- 
ings. Otherwise we may stand still and 
not know what we are going todo. Iam 
asking this question in all seriousness 
and sincerity, with the hope that the 
whole atmosphere may be cleared. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I will say 
to the distinguished Senator that I have 
only briefly discussed this matter with 
the able chairman of the Committee to 
Audit and Control, the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Lucas]. It is my under- 
standing, from what he said about the 
resolution, which I believe his committee 
is now ready to report, that the com- 
mittees to which the Senator from Ne- 
vada has referred, and all such commit- 
tees, would continue their life until the 
end of January next, which would mean 
we would have about 30 days at the be- 
ginning of the next Congress in which 
determination could be made as to 
whether those committees should con- 
tinue during the next Congress. I will 
ask the Senator from Illinois if I am 
correct in this statement. 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator from Ala- 
bama is correct. I have not conferred 
with all the members of my committee 
with respect to the resolution which has 
been prepared, which would continue all 
the standing and special committees un- 
til January 31, 1945. A similar resolu- 
tion was offered 2 years ago, and there is 
no reason I can see why a resolution of 
such a character should not be offered 
again. 

There are a great number of special 
committees, a great number of commit- 
tees which are in existence and active in 
the Senate, which have been in exist- 
ence for many, many years, and at the 
request of some Members of the Senate 
I am having the financial clerk prepare 
for my committee a statement of the time 
when these committees were started, 
how long they have been in operation, 
what they have accomplished in the way 
of legislation, the amount of money that 
has been spent, and also the number of 
employees now working in connection 
with the committees. At the beginning 
of the next session of Congress, when 
new Members will come into the Senate 
to participate in the deliberations, I 
think they will have a right to know 
exactly where the Senate stands with re- 
spect to all these committees. 
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I propose to get the information and 
submit it to my committee the moment 
the next Congress convenes. We will 
have a meeting and go over the special 
committees, and ascertain whether or 
not we believe they should be continued, 
and how much money they are entitled 
to in order to continue, and then make 
a report to the Senate, as we have always 
done. 

When I discussed this matter with the 
minority leader, the late Senator from 
Oregon, Mr. McNary, and the majority 
leader, the senior Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. BARKLEY], 2 years ago, it seemed at 
that time that the thing to do would be 
to adopt an over-all resolution which 
would continue all committees until Jan- 
uary 31, 1943, and that would give the 
committees opportunity to resubmit and 
have agreed to resolutions covering their 
expenses for the pending session, which 
would expire 2 years from that time. 
That is the crux of the situation. 

Mr. HILL. In other words, the new 
Senate then could detefmine which of the 
committees, if any, it desired to con- 
tinue? 

Mr. LUCAS. That is correct. The 
Senate has the right to determine wheth- 
er or not these committees shall continue, 
and that is the point Iam making. Those 
newly elected coming into the Senate, 
with all the other Members of the Senate, 
are the only ones who can say whether 
any committee should continue for a pe- 
riod of 2 years. That is all there is to 
the matter. 

No one need feel alarmed about the 
situation. The committees which are 
now operating will continue to operate 
until January 31 next, and if the Senate 
believes these committees are necessary, 
and that the continuation of the spend- 
ing of the taxpayers’ money is necessary 
in the hope that legislation may follow as 
a result of the investigations they are 
making, of course the Senate will make 
that decision, and it is perfectly proper 
it should do so. No one is going to be 
cut off; no one is going to be hurt. The 
committees will continue to function 
with the power of spending money just 
as they have been spending it over a pe- 
riod of time. The Silver Committee will 
continue—I understand it is practically 
an institution—until January 31, 1945, 
and if the Senate wants the Silver Com- 
mittee to continue after that, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Nevada will 
have his opportunity to be heard at that 
time. If the resolution shall be agreed 
to, all the committees will be continued 
until January 31. I think that is an or- 
derly and businesslike way to present the 
matter before the Senate. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I shall 
express my own views about the situa- 
tion now being discussed, and I believe 
what I have in mind to say for myself 
largely reflects the views of the majority 
of Senators on the minority side. 

Anyone with any experience knows 
what happens when we authorize the 
creation of special committees. They 
are created, clerical help is employed, 
they continue day after day and week 
after week, and sometimes month after 
month and even year after year, to drag 
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their weary way along. It is perhaps a 
matter of minor consideration, but it is 
of some importance, that they occupy 
rooms which are grievously needed by 
Senators for the ordinary legislative 
work which is imposed on them. 

I have been reluctant to see the life of 
all these committees extended without 
special consideration of the work they 
are doing and the good their work may 
possibly result in, I had a feeling that 
it would be a wholly unjustifiable thing 
for those of us in an expiring Congress, 
by resolution, to extend over the entire 
length of a new Congress these commit- 
tees, their staffs, and their occupancy of 
space which they now have use of. 

I have been attracted very greatly by 
the suggestion which comes from the 
Senator from Illinois. I shall have no 
possible objection to the continuance of 
all these special committees into the next 
Congress, provided there is a limitation 
of time fixed during which the new Con- 
gress, when it comes into being, can con- 
sider the merits of the various commit- 
tees, and can make the determination 
of whicL shall be further continued and 
what shall be appropriated for them. I 
do not feel, however, that we of this 
Congress should impose upon a new Con- 
gress obligations extending throughout 
the entire life of the new Congress. 

If I understand the proposal which 
the Senator from Illinois has in mind to 
make, it meets every possible objection 
I have, and I should very gladly join in 
any way I could in securing the adop- 
tion of such a resolution, 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I wish to 
make a further observation. As chair- 
man of the Committee to Audit and Con- 
trol the Contingent Expenses of the Sen- 
ate I have to approve every voucher 
which is written. Approval of a voucher 
places considerable responsibility on the 
chairman. It is the purpose of that 
committee to know exactly how the 
money is going to be spent, who are the 
employees of the committees, and what 
the employees are doing in respect to 
earning the money provided for them by 
the respective committees. That is 
what the Committee to Audit and Con- 
trol the Contingent Expenses of the Sen- 
ate will endeavor to find out when the 
new resolutions providing money for 
committees are resubmitted. 

Mr. President, I do not say that any 
committee is spending money in a way 
it ought not to be spent, but I do think 
the Senate of the United States is en- 
titled to know how it is being spent, and 
to receive a complete and full report 
from the Committee to Audit and Con- 
trol the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate in respect to all these matters, 
That is exactly what I propose to do 
when the new Congress convenes. I 
think the Senate and the taxpayers of 
the country are entitled to have that 
information. That is the way I hope to 
handle the situation. I may be wrong, 
but I think perhaps I am right. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. I think the Senator from 
Illinois will have the wholehearted ap- 
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probation of the Senate if he acts as he 
has indicated he will act. 

Mr. LUCAS. I thank the Senator 
from Alabama. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, 
when the Senator from Illinois has con- 
cluded——— 

Mr. LUCAS. I have concluded. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
wish to make a statement in order that 
there may be a little more clarity re- 
specting the matter under discussion. I 
have referred to two committees. One 
is known as the Committee on Decen- 
tralization of Industry, which has held 
hearings, and which proposes to hold 
other hearings. I ask to have the atten- 
tion of the senior Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Green]. He telegraphed to 
me 2 months ago, while I was in the West, 
asking if the membership of that com- 
mittee could not be augmented and 
hearings held by it in the East. I 
thought the request entirely fair and 
proper, and telegraphed the Senator 
accordingly. The committee has only 
begun its hearings. It has submitted a 
valuable report, which is in the hands of 
all Members of this body. Today we 
have no funds with which to go for- 
ward. We had about $5,000 with which 
to proceed in the first place. We have 
not lavishly expended that $5,000, but 
the investigations of the cor mittee have 
brought good results. We should go 
forward with further hearings. If the 
committee is to be terminated in the 
latter part of January, we of that com- 
mittee will not know what to do. That 
is one committee. 

The Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys established a Subcommittee on 
Public Lands. That subcommittee has 
been holding hearings in the West, and 
today the people of Utah are calling 
upon it to hold hearings in Salt Lake 
City with respect to the withdrawal of 
some 3,000,000 acres of land, 

Mr. LUCAS. How long has the sub- 
committee been holding hearings? 

Mr. McCARRAN. My recollection is 
probably 4 years. 

Mr. LUCAS. Four years? 

ah McCARRAN. I think that is cor- 
rect. 
necessary to hold those hearings. The 
Department of the Interior is interested 
in the hearings; every stock raiser in the 
11 Western States is interested in the 
hearings; everyone who lives in the open 
public-domain States is interested in 
them. Reports of the committee have 
been filed from time to time. That sub- 
committee is not like one which has been 
dormant, or has held no hearings, or has 
filed no reports. The subcommittee has 
filed reports, and is now ready to file 
another report. Whether that is done 
depends on whether the subcommittee is 
permitted to continue. 

Mr. President, if it now be said that 
the subcommittee can go forward only 
until the last of January, then I would 
not only be wasting time in preparing a 
report, but I would not know whether 
there will be any further action taken by 
the subcommittee, and I must advise the 
people of the West accordingly. Those 
are serious considerations. 


Changing conditions have made it. 
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Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator from Illinois one question. 
Does the policy to which he referred ap- 
ply to subcommittees of standing com- 
mittees, or does the policy apply only to 
special committees? 

Mr. LUCAS. I may say to the Senator 
that we have nothing to do with the sub- 
committees of standing committees. In 
other words, the appropriations are made 
each year for the regular committees. 
Any subcommittee appointed from a 
regular committee is presumed to use 
the funds which are necessary to carry 
on investigations out of the appropria- 
tions made for the regular committee. 
I am speaking primarily now only about 
special committees. Of course the reso- 
lution would take care of all committees, 
whether they are the regular or special . 
and carry them over until January 31, 
1945. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield to me for a 
moment? 

Mr. LUCAS. Yes. 

Mr, HATCH. The committee to which 
the Senator from Nevada has just re- 
ferred is a subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands and Surveys, it 
is true, but it was established by a special 
authorization contained in a separate 
resolution, providing separate funds. 
The funds do not come out of the general 
funds of the Committee on Public Lands 
and Surveys. Is that not true? 

Mr. McCARRAN. That is true. 

Mr. LUCAS. I do not know what the 
arrangement is with respect to the sub- 
committee to which the Senator from 
Nevada and the Senator from New Mexi- 
co have referred. 

Mr. HATCH. If the Senator will fur- 
ther yield, I will say that provision for the 
subcommittee is made by resolution of 
the Senate. 

Mr. LUCAS. Then it is in reality a 
special committee. 

Mr. HATCH. That is correct, except 
that as I recall, its members are ap- 
pointed from the committee itself; I am 
not quite sure as to that. 

Mr. McCARRAN. The subcommittee 
is appointed from among the members of 
the Committee on Public Lands and Sur- 
veys. 

Mr. HATCH. Yes; but the funds are 
provided by separate resolution. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Authorization was 
given to the Committee on Public Lands 
and Surveys to appoint a subcommittee. 

Mr. LUCAS. If that be true, it is a 
special committee. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I do not think it is 
a special committee. I know it is a sub- 
committee of the Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys, set up by authority 
of a resolution adopted by the Senate. 

Mr. President, what I am interested in 
knowing is whether these committees, 
and I refer to three of them now, are 
going to die. If they are, some of us 
will be in rather a bad case, because we 
are in the course of preparing a report 
by one committee, and may have to ask 
for additional funds to pay for the re- 
port. It seems to me the Committee to 
Audit and Control the Contingent Ex- 
penses of the Senate should approve an 
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application for funds when made in good 
faith, and when a good showing is made, 
instead of simply holding the committee 
over until the last of January, and mean- 
while we wil] not know what to do. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I submit 
a resolution which I send to the desk, and 
I ask unanimous consent, out of order, 
for its present consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
resolution will be stated. 

The Legislative Clerk read the resolu- 
tion as follows: 

Resolved, That all resolutions heretofore 
agreed to, authorizing standing or select 
committees to employ clerical assistants, hold 
hearings and conduct investigations during 
the Seventy-eighth Congress, hereby are 
continued in full force and effect until Janu- 
ary 31, 1945. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the resolution? 

Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. Yes. 

Mr. MALONEY. I should like to ask 
a question. Will the resolution, if 
adopted, provide for the continuation of 
the existing funds in these committees 
until January 31? 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. MALONEY. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. McCARRAN and Mr. LUCAS 
addressed the Chair. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
have not yielded the floor. The Senator 
from Illinois submitted a resolution, 
which it was proper for him to do. 
` The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate has not been proceeding in order. 
The Chair suggests that any Senator 
who desires recognition address the 
Chair. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I did address the 
Chair. I have not yielded the floor. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry? Who has the floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair does not know. The Chair recog- 
nizes the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, if 
the resolution is agreed to the very 
dilemma to which I have made reference 
will face us. The committees will be in 
existence until the 3ist of January. 
Suppose we are unable to do anything 
between now and the 31st of January? 
What are we to tell those who are inter- 
ested in the work of these committees? 
Many persons in various parts of the 
United States will want to know about 
the meetings. Perhaps they have al- 
ready been notified about certain meet- 
ings. 

I use as an illustration the Committee 
on Public Lands and Surveys, to which 
reference was made a little while ago. 
The people of Utah and the officers of 
the Interior Department have been ad- 
vised of a hearing which is to take place 
in the West on certain dates in the lat- 
ter part of January. Shall we say to 
them, “We do not know whether we are 
going to be there; we cannot tell you 
whether we are going to be able to pro- 
ceed with the hearings because of a 
resolution which has been adopted by 


the Senate.” 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 
Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 
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Mr. HAYDEN. I sympathize with the 
predicament in which the Senator finds 
himself. Nevertheless, I believe that the 
next Congress should determine the 
question. If we try to determine it to- 
day in this particular instance, or in the 
case of other committees, then this Con- 
gress will be acting for the next Con- 
gress, 

Two years ago we adopted the prin- 
ciple that at the end of a Congress all 
the committees should be discontinued, 
and new resolutions should be intro- 
duced to continue them. The commit- 
tee of which I am a member met, and 
we did continue them. If the committee 
in which the Senator from Nevada is in- 
terested is performing a function such 
as he has described, I have no doubt that 
it will be continued; but I do not see 
how we can change the rule. It seems 
to me to be a perfectly sound rule. When 
we looked into the matter we found com- 
mittees which had been in existence for 
10 or 12 years. 

Mr. LUCAS. One of them had been 
in existence for 29 years. 

Mr. HAYDEN. There were many old 
accounts, from which no expenditures 
had been made. Two years ago we 
cleaned the slate and started anew. I 
anticipate no trouble next January. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Let me ask the Sen- 
ator a question while he is on his feet, 
Take the committee to which I refer, 
a subcommittee of the Committee on 
Public Lands and Surveys. As I have 
stated, notices have been sent out for 
hearings in the West in the latter part 
of January. How can I be sure that I 
can go ahead with those hearings? 

Mr. HAYDEN. The Senator can only 
be sure that he has been conducting a 
very valuable series of hearings, which 
are highly desirable. He must assume 
that being the case, the Senate will au- 
thorize him to carry on. If the Senate 
does not do so, he will simply have to 
notify those interested in the hearings 
that he cannot come. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. There is no certainty of 
the Senate adopting such a resolution 
today. In fact, I should be compelled to 
oppose it today, because of the principle 
established. 

The Senator has hearings set for the 
latter part of January. The resolution 
would continue the committee in force 
and effect until January 31, In the mean- 
time, when the new Congress meets, the 
Senator can present a resolution for the 
continuation of the committee. 

Mr. McCARRAN. In the early part of 
January? 

Mr. LUCAS. That is correct. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Will the Senator 
kindly give me his word that he will give 
such a resolution consideration early in 
January? 

Mr. LUCAS. Along with my commit- 
tee, I always give consideration to every 
resolution which comes before the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield so that I may ask a 
question? $ 

Mr. LUCAS, Please let me finish my 
statement. 
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As I said in the beginning, I must ap- 
prove or disapprove every voucher which 
comes before the Committee to Audit 
and Control the Contingent Expenses of 
the Senate, irrespective of what the 
money is spent for. Without the ap- 
proval of the chairman of the commit- 
tee, no one can collect for any services 
which are rendered. That becomes a 
pretty vital matter to the Senator from 
Illinois. I hope that,when a resolution 
is presented for an investigation of some 
kind, and the resolution is referred to the 
proper committee, the committee will 
seriously consider it, and not merely have 
Members sign the report and then have 
the resolution referred to the Committee 
to Audit and Control the Contingent Ex- 
penses of the Senate to take the respon- 
sibility of authorizing the expenditure of 
money by reporting it favorably to the 
Senate. 

I am constrained to say that unless 
committees to which such resolutions are 
referred for appropriate action can give 
to the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate 
some kind of a report, our committee, 
if it follows my suggestion, will hold 
hearings in order that we may intelli- 
gently report to the Senate as to the 
proper amount of money that should be 
spent upon a particular investigation. 

Mr. President, my experience as chair- 
man of this important committee con- 
vinces me there are too many special 
committees in the Senate. In my humble 
opinion, the standing committees are al- 
most @ufiicient, if they will appoint sub- 
committees, to carry on all the neces- 
sary investigations. I do not say that 
that statement is entirely correct. Cer- 
tain special committees are absolutely 
essential. However, I make this observa- 
tion for whatever it is worth. I am stat- 
ing only my own opinion. I believe that 
in the interest of good business, in 75 
percent of the cases the standing com- 
mittees could carry on the work of the 
special committees which are being ap- 
pointed. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield so that I may ask the 
senior Senator from Illinois a question? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Certainly. 

Mr. WHERRY. I believe the Senator 
anticipated the question I am about to 
ask. I wish to inquire what, if anything, 
the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate has 
done with reference to Senate Resolution 
309, and whether or not it may be acted 
upon at this session of the Congress. 

Mr. LUCAS. What is Senate Resolu- 
tion 309? There are so many resolutions 
that I can not keep track of them all. 

Mr. WHERRY. I believe the Senator 
will remember this one. 

Mr. LUCAS. Now that the Senator is 
on his feet, I believe I remember it. 

Mr. WHERRY. Senate Resolution 309 
Was sponsored by 24 Members of the 
Senate. It was first referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry, and 
later to the Committee to Audit and Con- 
trol the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate. That was on June 20 of this 
year. 

I wish to preface my remarks by com- 
mending the chairman of the Commit- 
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tee to Audit and Control the Contingent 
Expenses of the Senate for the suggestion 
he has made with respect to investiga- 
tions being conducted by the standing 
committees of the Senate. I will go 
along with him 100 percent. However, 
certain special committees should be 
continued. I will cooperate with the 
Senator in continuing such special com- 
mittees as he feels should be continued. 

With respect to the particular resolu- 
tion to which I refer, if we must wait 
for action by the new Congress, what- 
ever committee is to be set up will not 
be able to function. We shall be carried 
past the time when anything effective 
could be done in connection with the pro- 
duction of hogs or the production of 
eggs. 

Senate Resolution 309 is nonpartisan. 
It is sponsored by 24 Senators, both 
Democratic and Republican. If the reso- 
lution could be favorably reported now, 
the committee could be appointed be- 
tween now and the first of January, and 
probably could do all the work that is 
necessary. I wonder if the Senator 
cares to make a statement as to whether 
or not action may be expected on the 
resolution between now and the end of 
the Congress. 

Mr. BANKHEAD, Mr. President—— 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Alabama. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I 
should like to have an answer to my 
question. The Senator from Nevada 
yielded to me to ask the Senator from 
Illinois a question. 

Mr. McCARRAN, I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Illinois, 

Mr. LUCAS. I am delighted to an- 
swer the question of my distinguished 
colleague from Nebraska with regard to 
the resolution in which he is so vitally 
interested. This is the first time I have 
heard of it since the election. Neverthe- 
less, it is still very serious so far as the 
Senator from Nebraska is concerned. 
Nothing has been said about it since No- 
vember 7, and this is the middle of 
December. 3 

It seems to me that any special com- 
mittee which might be appointed at this 
particular hour would not be for the best 
interests of the Senate, because whatever 
committee might be appointed would 
only last until January 31, and then it 
would be necessary for the Senator and 
the other 23 Senators again to come to 
the Senate and again submit a resolu- 
tion for the purpose of continuing the 
life of the committee. Other Senators 
interested in special resolutions have 
come to me and I have asked them if they 
could not wait until the next Congress 
convenes. That will occur in only a short 
time. We will be away from here in a 
week. No one will investigate anything 
between now and January 1, at least, and 
probably within a week after that these 
resolutions will be presented to the Sen- 
ate, in the next Congress. At that time 
there will be new members of commit- 
tees. In my opinion, the new committees 
should have the right to determine what 
should be done in the regular committees 
or in any new committees which might 
then be created by the Senate, 
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Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield the floor. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I thank 
the senior Senator from Illinois for his 
answers to my question. I am very glad 
he said that he still feels the resolution 
is vital, even though the 7th day of De- 
cember has passed. 

Mr. LUCAS. That is not what I said. 

Mr. WHERRY. I think the resolution 
is one of the most vital resolutions which 
has been submitted in the present Con- 
gress. I desire to say that if it is the in- 
tention of the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate to hold up these resolutions until 
such time as hearings are held or further 
action is taken by the committee origi- 
nally handling the resolution, then I 
wish to be prepared fcr that. 

The resolution to which I have re- 
ferred, as the Senator well knows, went 
to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry last June. It was favorably re- 
ported by that committee with only two 
votes against it, according to the record; 
and those votes were the votes of the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lucas] and 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Hatcx). 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask the Senator a question. 

Mr, WHERRY. I will yield in a mo- 
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The resolution was considered to be one 
of the most important matters with 
which Senators could deal, because 24 
Senators—some of them from my side 
of the aisle and some of them from the 
other side of the aisle—voluntarily joined 
in offering it and supporting it. A year 
ago this January, 17 Senators from both 
sides of the aisle voluntarily joined to- 
gether to help work out orders, restric- 
tions, and limitations in the production, 
the feeding, and the marketing of live- 
stock. If they had not done so, and if 
we had not worked hard to correct the 
situation in connection with the market- 
ing of hogs and corn, we would not have 
been able to increase the weight of hogs 
to 330 pounds and to have ration points 
taken off of pork. 

In the same way, conditions in regard 
to the feeding and marketing of cattle 
were deplorable. 

After repeated requests were made by 
farmers in the South, the West and the 
East, we were able to do a great deal 
of good for them. Of course, something 
must be done to help them in the face 
of the situation caused by the various 
governmental orders, restrictions, and 
limitations, with which the Senator from 
Illinois is just as well acquainted as I 
am. I think the Senator is just as much 
in sympathy with the farmers who find 
themselves in that situationasIam. But 
the Senator’s committee received the 
resolution on June 20, 1944, and has held 
it ever since. 

The Senator has said that I have not 
been to see him about the resolution. 
Why, Mr. President, the Senator from 
Illinois knows that we have asked time 
and time again to have the resolution 
brought up on the floor of the Senate. 
The junior Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
REED] just before the commencement of 
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the summer recess, made a speech in 
which he asked that the resolution be 
reported by the committee, and he asked 
that the special committee referred to 
in the resolution be appointed. I per- 
sonally went to the Senator from Uli- 
nois, but the only answer I received was 
that I was not acting in good faith, that 
I submitted the resolution for only one 
reason, and that was a political reason, 

Mr. LUCAS. I still think so. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator has a 
right to think so, but why delay the con- 
sideration of the resolution now when 
the senior Senator admits it is of vital 
concern? We are again face to face 
with the seasonable marketing of hogs. 
The Senators from Kansas know it, the 
Senators from Iowa know it, and the 
Senators from Illinois know it. There 
will be heavy runs in the market, even 
though there are a third less hogs. 

We have a right to sell our hogs at a 
ceiling price of $14.75 fixed under the 
stabilization program. But, I say to the 
Senator that, just so surely as he now 
stands on the floor, when the runs come, 
the market will go down. If we had a 
floor price we could establish a cushion 
and could penalize processors the 
amount of the subsidy if they refused to 
pay the ceiling price. This would stabi- 
lize the market and would assure the 
farmer a fair price. 

But as the situation is at the present 
time, we are not organized; we have no 
one to take the farmers’ problems to the 
various governmental organizations and 
agencies. I think a special committee 
should be established and should begin 
to function now, before the runs start on 
the market. Apparently the senior Sen- 
ator from Illinois is not willing that we 
shall fight for the farmers’ cause. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. Let me ask the Senator 
from Nebraska, Who téstified before the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
in behalf of the resolution? 

Mr. WHERRY. I think that makes 
no difference. If the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry in its wisdom re- 
ports favorably a resolution by almost 
unanimous vote of the members of the 
committee, I think the Committee to 
Audit and Control the Contingent Ex- 
penses of the Senate is going a long way 
when it sets itself up as a hierarchy and 
says, “We will not authorize the ap- 
propriation of the funds requested in 
the resolution for expenses incident 
thereto.” If the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry desires to have the 
resolution adopted, and believes in it, I 
think it is up to the Committee to Audit 
and Control the Contingent Expenses of 
the Senate only to determine what the 
amount of the appropriation should be. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr, President, I demand 
the floor. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, the 
Senator will have to wait a little. I have 
the floor. I will yield to him. 

Mr. LUCAS. I will wait until the 
Senator concludes. 

Mr. WHERRY. Well, Mr. President, 
the Senator has no right to demand the 
floor from me, 
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Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield to the Senator 
from Alabama. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, I 
Was not present when the discussion 
started, but I have a resolution which 
probably comes within the influence of 
the resolution submitted by the Senator 
from Illinois. The resolution in which 
I am interested was submitted 5 or 6 
months ago. It calls for an investiga- 
tion of the rayon industry, particularly 
as it affects the cotton and wool indus- 
tries. 

The resolution was referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 
The resolution requested an appropria- 
tion of $10,000. The committee recom- 
mended the appropriation of that 
amount. The resolution then was re- 
ferred to the Committee to Audit and 
Contro] the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate. There it was held up for some 
time, not by the chairman of the com- 
mittee, the Senator from Illinois, but by 
the majority leader. Finally it was 
agreed that an appropriation of $5,009 
would be approved. 

I have been looking into the subject. 
I find that I cannot employ a competent, 
capable investigator for that amount of 
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This subject is of tremendous im- 
portance. I have not spent a cent of 
that money. I do not want to spend a 
cent of it unless we can go through with 
the investigation. I know that a great 
many Senators are concerned about the 
situation. They often speak to me 
about it. 

I have hesitated to make a request for 
an additional appropriation, but I say 
frankly to the Senator from Illinois that 
I do not wish to have the investigation 
commence until we can obtain a sub- 
stantial increase in the appropriation. 

So, I wish to ask the Senator if his 
resolution applies to the resolution call- 
ing for an investigation. of the rayon in- 
Custry. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, let me say 


to the Senator from Alabama that in the 


cvent my resolution is adopted, it will 
be necessary for the Senator to resub- 
mit his resolution at the next session of 
Congress, because we have not passed on 
the resolution, as I recall. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Oh, yes, we did so. 

Mr. LUCAS. I am mistaken; I believe 
$5,000 was allowed for the investigation. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes. 

Mr. LUCAS. That resolution will con- 
tinue in force and effect until January 
51. 1945. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Why does the Sen- 
ator say January 31? The new Con- 
gress will convene on January 3. 

Mr. LUCAS. That is correct, of course. 
But in order to keep all the committees 
going, so that there will be no hiatus or 
interregnum in their activities between 
sessions, we have made the same arrange- 
ment which was made 2 years ago, name- 
ly, that appropriations for committees 
shall continue in effect until January 31, 
1945. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I am not complain- 
ing to the Senator, because he knows the 
problem which confronts us. But now 


the resolution has been reported unani- 
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mously by the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry, and it has been referred 
to the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, 
and that committee has reported it fa- 
vorably. 

The only question now arising is as to 
the amount of money to be made avail- 
able to the committee. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I am try- 
ing to say—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Nebraska has the floor. Does 
he yield, and if so, to whom? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yielded to the Sen- 
ator from Alabama, and then yielded to 
the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, let me 
say to the Senator that under the Sen- 
ate rules any money remaining unspent 
under an appropriation cannot be spent 
at the next session of Congress because 
the appropriation will expire with the 
end of the present session of Congress. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I doubt that, be- 
cause when I was chairman of a sub- 
committee of the Committee on Irriga- 
tion and Reclamation it continued in 
operation over a period of 2 years, and 
we never spent any of the money. 

Mr. LUCAS. I do not know about that 
but our committee has limited every spe- 
cial resolution to the Congress in which 
it was adopted. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I merely wished to 
ascertain our status. 

Mr. LUCAS. The regular committees 
request, through the Committee to Audit 
and Control the Contingent Expenses of 
the Senate, appropriations in certain 
amounts to enable them to carry on, dur- 
ing the particular session of Congress, 
their investigations, hearings, and other 
activities. If the resolution now being 
discussed is adopted, the Senator’s spe- 
cial committee will remain in full force 
and effect until January 31, 1945. 

Mr, BANKHEAD. Does the Senator 
mean that I will not be able to submit a 
new resolution on the subject until the 
31st of January? Ihave been postponing 
this matter for 4 or 5 months, in order 
to have an opportunity to take it up at 
an appropriate time. Now I wish to go 
to work on the Ist of January. 

Mr. LUCAS. At any time in January 
the Senator may resubmit the resolution 
requesting additional funds, change it, 
or modify it any way he may see fit. The 
resolution will in due course, I presume, 
be referred to the Committee to Audit 
and Control the Contingent Expenses of 
the Senate. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. It would first be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

Mr. LUCAS. Yes; the Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. REED and Mr. HATCH addressed 
the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Nebraska yield, and if so to 
whom? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield first to the 
Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, nothing in 
connection with agriculture in this coun- 
try during approximately 12 months, be- 
ginning with about the middle of last 
year, was in such serious trouble as corn 
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and hogs. The problem was a national 
one and a grave one. Twenty-four Sen- 
ators joined in submitting a resolution 
providing that a committee be appointed 
to consider the situation. The plan was 
to make the Senator from Iowa | Mr. GIL- 
LETTE] the chairman of the committee. 
For the information of the Senator from 
Illinois, I may state that I requested that 
I not serve on the committee. No one 
in connection with agriculture received 
such rough treatment as did the corn and 
hog farmers of the country from about 
July 1, 1943, up to approximately May 1 
or July 1 of this year. So, as I have al- 
ready said, certain Senators submitted a 
resolution. I was one of the 24 Senators 
joining in the submission of the resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. President, the Senate has never 
had an opportunity to consider the reso- 
lution. It was referred to the Commit- 
tee to Audit and Control the Contingent 
Expenses of the Senate, and that was the 
end of it. 

The resolution was reported unani- 
mously, I believe, by the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. If it was not 
reported unanimously, it was reported 
almost unanimously. But notwithstand- 
ing that fact, and also the fact that 24 
Senators from the Middle West corn- 
hog States asked for an investigation, 
the Senate never had an opportunity to 
act on the matter. 

I do not believe it is within the province 
of a committee, such as the Committee 
to Audit and Control the Contingent Ex- 
penses of the Senate, to settle a question 
of the kind to which I have referred, 
without first affording an opportunity for 
Senators to express their views. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield to the Senator 
from New Mexico. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I wish to 
ask a question merely for the purpose of 
clearing up a situation which, perhaps, 
does not need clearing up. One of the 
ablest lawyers of this body has suggested 
to me that the resolution which would 
continue the special committee contains 
nothing with reference to continuing the 
appropriation. I have conferred with the 
Parliamentarian and he has informed me 
that in his opinion the resolution con- 
tinuing the committee also would con- 
tinue the appropriation now existing for 
the use of the committee. Is that the 
view of the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. LUCAS. That is my understand- 
ing. I do not believe there can be any 
question about it. 

Mr. HATCH. I merely wanted to make 
it clear in the Recor, that is all. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. Pres‘dent, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield to the Senator 
from Nevada. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
wish to propound a question to the Sen- 
ator from Illinois. Will the Senator 
from Illinois kindly state any good rea- 
son for the selection of the 31st of 
January? 

Mr. LUCAS. I was a member of the 
committee which discussed the matter 
2 years ago, and we thought that by al- 
lowing the Senate a period of time of 
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practically 30 days after January 3, the 
various committees would have ample 
opportunity to determine the amount 
of money each may need. This seems to 
be the orderly and businesslike method 
to follow, 

Mr. McCARRAN. There are commit- 
tees, one of which I may mention, which 
could conclude their hearings, and con- 
clude the functions for which they were 
created, if there were available funds. 
Will the Senator from Illinois call a 
meeting of his committee and provide 
sufficient funds for the committee to go 
forward with its hearings between now 
and the ist of January? I refer espe- 
cially to the Special Committee to In- 
vestigate the Effects of the Centraliza- 
tion of Heavy Industry, of which I have 
made mention, 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, the Sena- 
tor from Nevada has spoken of the Spe- 
cial Committee to Investigate the Ef- 
fects of the Centralization of Heavy In- 
dustry. I think it is a very important 
committee. But we have gone along for 
months and have never heard much 
about the committee. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Perhaps the Sena- 
tor from Illinois has not read the report 
of the committee, which is perhaps one 
of the most elaborate reports ever filed 
in the Senate. 8 

Mr. LUCAS. How much investigating 
has the committee done during the past 
3 or 4 months? 

Mr. McCARRAN. It has done as 
much as it had time to do. The com- 
mittee has not been idle. 

Mr, LUCAS. Iam not trying to ham- 
string the Senator’s investigation. I 
should like to see the Senator investi- 
gate everything he wants to investigate 
from now until doomsday. What I 
want to do is to present an orderly course 
for the United States Senate to follow. 
If the Senator does not like the resolu- 
tion I will withdraw it and then the 
Senator may submit his resolution and 
see whether he can have his committee 
continued for the next 2 years following 
January 3. That is what it means, and 
that is what the Senator apparently 
wants to do. 

Mr. President, I withdraw my resolu- 
tion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois withdraws his res- 
olution. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. McLeod, one of its 
clerks, announced that the House had 
passed without amendment the following 
bills of the Senate: 

S. 1159. An act creating the City of Clinton 
Bridge Commission and authorizing said 
commission and its successors to acquire by 
purchase or condemnation and to construct, 
maintain, and operate a bridge or bridges 
across the Mississippi River at or near Clin- 
ton, Iowa, and at or near Fulton, II.; and 

S. 1819. An act to repeal the acts of August 
15, 1935, and January 29, 1940, relating to 
the establishment of the Patrick Henry Na- 
tional Monument and the acquisition of the 
estate of Patrick Henry, in Charlotte County, 
Va. 


The message also announced that the 
House insisted upon its amendment to 
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the bill (S. 1782) to amend sections 4, 
7, and 17 of the Reclamation Project Act 
of 1939 (53 Stat. 1187) for the purpose 
of extending the time in which amenda- 
tory contracts may be made, and for 
other related purposes, disagreed to by 
the Senate; agreed to the conference 
asked by the Senate on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
that Mr. WHITE, Mr. Rosson of Utah, 
Mr. O’Connor, Mr. ROCKWELL, and Mr. 
LEMKE were appointed managers on the 
part of the House at the conference, 


THE CALENDAR 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of bills on the 
calendar to which there is no objection, 
beginning with Calendar No. 1230, at 
which point we ended consideration of 
bills on the last call of the calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
the clerk will proceed to call the calen- 
dar, beginning with Calendar No, 1230. 


REIMBURSEMENT FOR PERSONAL PROP- 
ERTY LOST AT YORKTOWN, VA. 


The bill (S. 2180) to provide reimburse- 
ment for personal property lost, dam- 
aged, or destroyed as the result of an 
explosion at the naval mine depot, York- 
town, Va., on November 16, 1943, was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, such 
sum or sums, amounting in the aggregate not 
to exceed $2,000, as may be required by the 
Secretary of the Navy to pay claims, including 
those of naval and civilian personnel of the 
Naval Establishment, for privately owned 
property lost, damaged, or destroyed as the 
result of an explosion at the naval mine 
depot, Yorktown, Va., on November 16, 1943: 
Provided, That no part of the amount ap- 
propriated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and thé same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


ENSIGN FREDERICK MATTHEWS McCORD 


The bill (S. 2132) for the relief of En- 
sign Frederick Matthews McCord, United 
States Naval Reserve, was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum 
of $187.90, to Ensign Frederick Matthews 
McCord, United States Naval Reserve, for the 
value of personal property destroyed as the 
result of a fire in officers’ quarters, Ferry 
Inn Annex, at United States Naval Base 
No, 2, on December 14, 1943: Provided, That 
no part of the amount appropriated in this 
act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be 
paid or delivered to or received by any agent 
or attorney on account of services rendered 
in connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
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ing the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceed- 
ing $1,000. 


TEMPORARY APPOINTMENT OF CERTAIN 
PERSONNEL OF THE NAVY AND MARINE 
CORPS 


The bill (S. 1985) to amend an act 
entitled “An act authorizing the tempo- 
rary appointment or advancement of 
certain personnel of the Navy and Ma- 
rine Corps, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved July 24, 1941, as amended, and 
for other purposes, was considered, or- 
dered to be engrossed fo? a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That an act entitled 
“An act authorizing the temporary appoint- 
ment or advancement of certain personnel 
of the Navy and Marine Corps, and for other 
purposes,” approved July 24, 1941 (Public 
Law 188, 77th Cong.), as amended (55 Stat. 
603; 34 U. S. C., Supp. III. 350 and the fol- 
lowing), is hereby amended by inserting 
before the period at the end of section 11 (a) 
said act a colon and the following: “Pro- 
vided, That officers on the retired list of the 
Naval Reserve with pay pursuant to provi- 
sions of the act entitled ‘An act making 
appropriations for the navel service for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, and for other 
purposes’, approved July 1, 1918, may, while 
on active duty, be temporarily appointed to 
ranks or grades in a different branch or corps 
of the Naval Reserve under the authority 
of this act without loss of or prejudice to 
any rights, benefits, privileges, and gratuities 
enjoyed by them by virtue of their former 
status.” 


REIMBURSEMENT TO CERTAIN NAVY PER- 
SONNEL FOR PERSONAL PROPERTY 
LOST AT ASTORIA, OREG. 


The bill (S. 2179) to reimburse certain 
Navy personnel for personal property 
lost or damaged as the result of a fire 
at the naval auxiliary air facility, As- 
toria, Oreg., on April 2, 1944, was con- 
sidered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to pay, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
such sum or sums, amounting in the aggre- 
gate not to exceed 8780, as may be required 
by the Secretary of the Navy to reimburse, 
under such regulations as he may prescribe, 
certain Navy personne! for the value of per- 
sonal property lost or damaged as the result 
of a fire at the naval auxiliary air facility, 
Astoria, Oreg., on April 2, 1944: Provided, 
That no part of the amount appropriated 
in this act in excess of 10 percent thereof 
shall be paid or delivered to or received by 
any agent or attorney on account of services 
rendered in connection with this claim, and 
the same shall be unlawful, any contract to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


AUTHORIZATION OF EXCHANGE OF 
LANDS AT EASTPORT, MAINE 


The bill (S. 2067) to authorize an ex- 
change of lands between the city of East- 
port, Maine, and the United States, and 
the conveyance of a roadway easement 
to the city of Eastport, Maine, was con- 
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third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
War be and he is hereby, authorized to trans- 
fer, under such conditions as may be ap- 
proved by the said Secretary, to the city of 
Eastport, Maine, without cost to the city of 
Eastport, Maine, all right, title, and interest 
in and to the following parcels of land sit- 
uated on Moose Island, Washington County, 
Maine, metes and bounds descriptions of 
which are on file in the War Department: 
| Parcel 1. A parcel of land containing 8.94 
acres, more or less, adjacent to and lying 
south of the scutherly shore line of Carrying 
Place Cove, being that parcel of land formerly 
owned by Andrew J. Malloy and being 
bounded on the south by the northerly right- 
of-way line cf Deep Cove or Barrett Road, on 
the east by a parcel of land formerly owned 
by Mrs. E. B. Townsend and on the west by 
a parcel of land formerly owned by David C. 
MecNichol. 

Parcel 2. A parcel of land containing 9.81 
acres, more or less, adjacent to and lying 
south of the southerly shore line of Carrying 
Place Cove, being that parcel of land formerly 
owned by Mrs. E B. Townsend and being 
‘bounded on the south by the northerly right- 
‘of-way line of Deep Cove or Barrett Road, 
‘on the east by the westerly right-of-way line 
ct said road, and on the west by the easterly 
line of a parcel of land formerly owned by 
Andrew J. Malloy. 
| Parcel 3. A parcel of land containing 9.58 
acres, more or less, adjacent to and lying be- 
tween the southwesterly right-of-way line of 
the Maine Central Railroad Company and 
Maine State Highway No. 190, being bounded 
on the northeast by said right-of-way line 
and on the northwest by two parcels of land 
now or formerly owned by C. H. Bishop and 
W. J. Murphy, respectively. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of War, in consider- 
ation cf the transfer hereinabove authorized, 
is further authorized, on behalf of the United 
States. to accept from the city of Eastport, 
Maine, withcut cost to the United States, all 
right, title, and interest of the city in and 
to the following-described parcels of land 
situated on Moose Island, Washington Coun- 
ty, State cf Maine, metes and bounds de- 
ecripticns of which are on file in the War 
Department. 

Parcel 1. A parcel of land containing 5 
acres, more or less, adjacent to the northerly 
shore line of Carrying Place Cove, being 
bounded on the east by a tract of land now 
or formerly owned by R. C. Emery and on 
te west by a tract of land now or formerly 
owned by Melinda Taylor. 

Parcel 2. A parcel of land containing 15.25 
teres, more or less, adjacent to and lying 
west of the westerly right-of-way line of the 
Maine Central Railroad Company and east 
and south of a large parcel of land now 
owned by the United States of America. 

Parcel 3. A parcel of land containing 4 
deres, more or less, lying between the easterly 
right-of-way line of the Maine Central Rail- 
road Company and the westerly right-of-way 
line of Indien or Carlow Island Road. 

Parcel 4. A parcel of land containing 9.5 
acres, more or less, adjacent to and lying 
easterly of that parcel of land described in 
section 3 hereof as parcel 1, being bounded 
on the north by the southerly shore line of 
Passamaqucoddy Bay, on the west by a parcel 
ef land belonging to the United States of 
America, and cn the southwest by the north- 
easterly right-of-way line of Indian or Carlow 
Island Road. 

Exc. 3. The Secretary of War is further au- 
thorized to transfer, under such conditions 
es may be approved by the said Secretary, to 
the city of Eastport, Maine, without cost to 
the city, a permanent easement for roadway 
purposes, in, over, and across the following- 
described parcel of land situated on Moose 
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Island, Washington County, Maine, a metes 
and bounds description of which is on file 
in the War Department: 

Parcel 1. A parcel of land containing 12.83 
acres, more or less, lying in the north-west- 
ernmost corner of Moose Island, and being 
formerly owned by heirs of Anderson. 

Sec. 4. The right to alter, amend, or repzsal 
this Act is hereby expressly reserved. 


EXTENSION OF TIME FOR EXAMINATION 
CF MONTHLY ACCOUNTS OF DISBURS- 
ING OFFICERS OF THE MARINE CORFS 


The bill (S. 2038) to amend an act en- 
titled “An act to extend the time for ex- 
amination of monthly accounts cover- 
ing expenditures by disbursing officers of 
the United States Marine Corps,” ap- 
proved December 26, 1941, so as to extend 
the time for examination of monthly 
acccunts of disbursing officers and spe- 
cial disbursing agents of the Navy and 
Coast Guard, was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, House 
bill 5248, which is on the calendar, deals 
with identically the same subject matter 
as Senate bill 2068. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
House bill be substituted for the Senate 
bill, and that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of House bill 5248, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Massachusetts? 

There being no objection, the bill (H. R. 
5248) to amend an act entitled “An act 
to extend the time for examination of 
monthly accounts covering expenditures 
by disbursing officers of the United States 
Marine Corps”, approved December 26, 
1941, so as to extend the time for exami- 
nation of monthly accounts of disbursing 
efficers and special disbursing agents of 
the Navy and Coast Guard, was consid- 
ered, ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Senate bill 2088 
be indefinitely postponed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, Senate bill 2068 will be indefi- 
nitely postponed. = 

The clerk will state the next business 
on the calendar. 


LEASE OF CERTAIN LANDS IN SAN DIEGO 
COUNTY, CALIF. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2056) to authorize the Secretary 
of the Navy to lease certain lands situa- 
ated in San Diego County, State of Cali- 
fornia, which had been reported from 
the Committee on Naval Affairs with an 
amendment on page 2, line 1, after the 
word “thousandths” to insert “(0.258)”, 
so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Navy be, and he is hereby, authorized 
to lease for a period not to exceed 25 years, 
upon such terms and conditions as may be 
approved by the Secretary of the Navy, to 
the Southern California Telephone Co., a 
corporation, organized under the laws of the 
State of California, a parcel of land situated 
in section 32, township 9 south, range 6 west, 
San Bernardino base and meridian, consist- 
ing of two hundred and fifty-eight one- 
thousandths (0.258) of an acre, more or less, 
comprising a part of the United States Ma- 
rine Corps training area, Camp Joseph H. 
Pendleton, San Diego County, Calif., and a 
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parcel of land situated in Pueblo lot 1311 of 
the Pueblo Lands of San Diego County, Calif., 
consisting of an acre, more or less, compris- 
ing a part of the United States Marine Corps 
rifle range, Camp Matthews, in said county 
and State, the metes and bounds descrip- 
tions of which said lands are on file in the 
Navy Department, for the construction, main- 
tenance, and operation of repedter station 
facilities: Provided, That when the lands 
shall cease to be used for said purposes the 
lease shall be automatically terminated and 
the lands shall revert to the United States. 

Sec. 2. That the Secretary of the Navy be, 
and he is hereby authorized to execute on be- 
half of the United States all instruments nec- 
essary to accomplish the aforesaid purposes. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


EASEMENTS FOR RAILWAY PURPOSES IN 
HAWaII 


The bill (S. 2073) to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Navy to convey to Oahu 
Railway & Land Co. an easement for 
railway pyrposes in certain lands situ- 
ated at Halawa, Ewa, Oahu, T. H., was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc. That the Secretary of 
the Navy be, and is hereby, authorized to 
convey to Oahu Railway & Land Co, an 
easement for railway purposes in and over 
a 40-foot strip of land at Pearl Harbor Navy 
Yard in Halawa, Ewa, Oahu, T. H., contain- 
ing approximately two and two hundred and 
seventy-eight one-thousandths ecres, metes 
and bounds description of which is on file in 
the Navy Department, in consideration of 
that company’s waiving and relinquishing 
any and all claim to compensation for the 
taking by the United States of the company’s 
right-of-way easement over and across ap- 
proximately two and five hundred and sev- 
enty-seven one-thousandths acres of land de- 
scribed in condemnation proceedings pend- 
ing in the District Court of the United States 
for the Territory of Hawaii entit'ed “United 
States of America, petitioner, against Certain 
Lands at Halawa, Ewa, Oahu, T. H., and Oahu 
Railway & Land Co., a corporation defend- 
ant“, being civil No. 493. 


GRANT OF USE OF CERTAIN LAND TO 
THE CITY OF CANTON, OHIO 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2181) to authorize the Secretary 
of the Navy to grant to the city of Can- 
ton, Ohio, for highway purposes only, a 
strip of land situated within the United 
States Naval Ordnance Plant at Canton, 
Ohio. 

Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, will 
the clerk please read the last line on 
page 1, and the first line on page 2, of 
Calendar No. 1238, Senate bill 2181? 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 
“25 feet in width off the north side of 
the northwest quarter, section 18, town- 
ship 10, range 3, Canton, Stark.” 

Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, I ex- 
tend my thanks for the courtesy per- 
mitted me. In the bill on my file there 
are four more lines on the first page, and 
I merely wondered if the bill at the desk 
is the same. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is informed that the bill is the 
same. 

The question is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the bill. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Navy be, and he is hereby, authorized to 
grant to the city of Canton, Ohio, for use 
as a public highway, under such conditions 
as may be approved by the Secretary of the 
Navy, all right, title, and interest of the 
United States of America in and to a strip 
of land containing approximately, one and 
forty-four one-hundredths acres, twenty- 
five feet in width off the north side of the 
northwest quarter, section 18, township 10, 
range 8, Canton, Stark County, Ohio, and 
extending from Raff Road, southwest, west 
to the township line between Canton and 
Perry Townships. 

Src. 2. That if any part of the above-de- 
scribed lands hereby granted to the city of 
Canton shall be used for any other purpose 
or purposes, or shall cease to be maintained 
by the city of Canton for the purpose for 
which granted, such part shall revert to the 
United States. 


TRANSFER OF CERTAIN LANDS WITHIN 
COLONIAL NATIONAL HISTORICAL PARK 


The bill (S. 2133) to authorize the 
transfer of certain lands within the 
Colonial National Historical Park, York- 
town, Va., to the Secretary of the Navy, 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, there is 
on the calendar a House bill which is 
identical with the Senate bill. I move 
that the House bill be substituted for the 
Senate bill and be now considered. The 
number of the House bill is H. R. 5331. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
the House bill will be considered. 

The bill (H. R. 5331) to authorize the 
transfer of certain lands within the Co- 
lonial National Historical Park, York- 
town, Va., to the Secretary of the Navy, 
was considered, ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, Senate bill 2133 will be in- 
definitely postponed. 


MEDALS FOR UNITED STATES ANTARCTIC 
EXPEDITION, 1939-41 


The bill (S. 1910) to provide for the 
presentation of medals to members of 
the United States Antarctic Expedition 
of 1939-41 was considered, ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Navy is authorized and directed to cause 
to be made at the United States mint such 
number of gold, silver, and bronze medals of 
appropriate design as he may deem appropri- 
ate and necessary, to be presented to mem- 
bers of the United States Antarctic Expedi- 
tion of 1939-41, in recognition of their val- 
uable services to the Nation in the field of 
polar exploration and science. 

Sec. 2 There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this act. 


The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to provide for the presentation of 
medals to members of the United States 
Antarctic Expedition of 1939-41.” 


NAVAL RESERVE OFFICERS’ TRAINING , 
CORPS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2195) to further amend section 
22 of the act approved March 4, 1925, 
entitled “An act providing for sundry 
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matters affecting the naval services, and 
for other purposes,” by removing the 
limitation of the total personnel of the 
Naval Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, 
and for other purposes, which had been 
reported from the Committee on Naval 
Affairs with amendments. 

The first amendment was, on page 1, 
line 7, after the ward “by”, to strike out: 
“striking also from such subsection the 
following: ‘And provided further, That 
the total personnel of the Naval Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps shall not exceed 
at any one time more than 7,200’,” and 
insert “changing the last proviso of such 
subsection to read as follows: ‘And pro- 
vided further, That until the expiration 
of 1 year after the cessation of hostilities 
in the present war as declared by the 
President or by concurrent resolution of 
Congress, the total personnel of the Naval 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps shall 
not at any one time exceed 24,000 and 
thereafter the total personnel of such 
corps shall not at any one time exceed 
14,000.’ ” 

Mr. DANAHER, Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Massachusetts please 
tell us whether or not there were public 
hearings on this bill? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes; there were. 

Mr. DANAHER. Have the hearings 
been printed? 

Mr.WALSH. Yes; they have been. 

Mr. DANAHER. Is there apparent 
from the hearings the basis upon which 
the number of 14,000 peacetime student 
cadets was arrived at? 

Mr. WALSH. The Senator under- 
stands, of course, after reading the bill, 
that it has to do with the post-war naval 
program, and, perhaps, it is the first of 
the naval post-war programs. It pro- 
vides for the elimination of what is 
known as the V-12 unit in the Navy and 
the substitution after July 1 of the R. O. 
T. C. as the student body, and the only 
student body outside the Naval Academy, 
into which young men may be inducted 
for the purpose of being trained as naval 
officers. 

The figures 14,000 are assumed to rep- 
resent the needs the Navy will have after 
the termination of the war. The number 
needed now is 24,000 and will decrease 
until the end of the war. Thereafter it 
is assumed that the number of young 
men who finish at the R. O. T. C. schools, 
provided there are 14,000 students in 
those schools, and the number who grad- 
uate from the Naval Academy will be 
sufficient to take care of the necessary 
increase in officers from year to year. 
In my opinion, the estimate is based upon 
the need of younger officers in a Navy 
that will be composed of at least 500,000 
men. 

Mr. DANAHER. The last fact to which 
the Senator from Massachusetts adverts 
has come to my notice for the first time. 
I never knew what size Navy it was con- 
templated to have jn the post-war period 
and that it would require a continuing 
minimum force of 14,000 student-cadet 
officers, 

Mr, WALSH. I think, perhaps, I took 
a liberty in mentioning the number, be- 
cause no official announcement of it has 
been made. It is only an estimate I have 
heard made, But it is believed that this 
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number of service students will be suffi- 
cient for what may be the post-war needs 
of the Navy for younger officers, namely, 
ensigns. 

Mr. DANAHER. When the Senator 
refers to the number 14,000, does he mean 
that there are to be 14,000 students in 
training in any particular year or over 
the entire course of studies? 

Mr. WALSH. Fourteen thousand alto- 
gether, covering a period of 4 years of 
training, so that the number of gradu- 
ates each year with eliminations will be 
about 2,500. 

Mr. President, I ask that the report 
of the committee be printed in the Rec- 
orD in view of the great interest on the 
part of the young men who are anxious 
to have a career in the Navy. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the report will be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The report (No. 1229) is as follows: 


The Committee on Naval Affairs, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. 2195) to further 
amend section 22 of the act approved March 
5, 1925, entitled “An act providing for sundry 
matters affecting the naval service, and for 
other purposes,” by removing the limitation 
on the total personnel of the Naval Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps, and for other pur- 
poses, having considered the same, report fav- 
orably thereon with amendments, and recom- 
mend that the bill, as amended, do pass. 

The purpose of the bill, as amended by the 
committee, is to authorize a permanent in- 
crease in the number of students in the 
Naval Reserve Officers’ Training Corps from 
7,200 to 14,000 and to authorize a temporary 
increase to 24,000 until the expiration of 1 
year after the cessation of hostilities in the 
present war. 

The Naval Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
was established by act of Congress approved 
March 25, 1925, and authorized an enroll- 
ment of 2,400 students. Between 1926 and 
1940 units were established in 11 universities, 
An act approved September 11, 1940, changed 
the limitation from 2,400 to 7,200 students. 
At the present time 6,500 students are en- 
rolled and units are established at 27 colleges 
or universities. 

The Naval Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
is an economical method of producing Reserve 
officers and the product is a well-trained 
naval officer, fully capable of taking his place 
in the fleet when the need for his services 
arises. 

Departments of naval sciences and tactics 
are set up in the universities to provide essen- 
tial naval training throughout a college 
course of normal length. In peacetime each 
student devotes approximately 4 hours per 
week to naval work during his 4 years in 
college. This is exclusive of outside prepara- 
tory time. The students participate in one 
or more practice cruises during which he re- 
ceives practical instruction of his winter 
academic studies. 

The curriculum of the Naval Reserve Offi- 
cers’ Training Corps course embodies naviga- 
tion, ordnance and gunnery, marine engineer- 
ing and electricity, seamanship, and commu- 
nications. The students also study naval 
history, aviation, and military, and interna- 
tional law. 

Upon graduation all students who have 
successfully completed the 4-year course in 
naval science and tactics and are physically 
qualified are given commissions as ensigns 
in the Naval Reserve or second lieutenants in 
the Marine Corps. A limited number are also 
commissioned in the line and staff of the 
Regular Navy and the Marine Corps. . 

The Navy Department informed the com- 
mittee that graduates of the Naval Reserve 
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Officers’ Training Corps have distinguished 
themselves as officers in the Regular Navy 
and Marine Corps, and during the last few 
years have proved an invaluable addition to 
the strength of the Naval Reserve in active 
service, 

During the present war, the Naval Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps was inadequate to 
meet the increased needs for naval officers, 
and the Navy V-12 college training program 
was adopted. At the present time there are 
181 undergraduate colieges in the V-12 pro- 
gram with a total enrollment of approxi- 
mately 50,000 students. On July 1, 1945, it 
is expected that there will be not more than 
& total of 30,090 students and that this num- 
ber will be reduced considerably thereafter. 
The committee was informed that no more 
students will be enrolled in the Navy V-12 
program and that it is the intention of the 
Navy Department to reduce and finally elimi- 
nate the V-12 program and consolidate it 
with the Naval Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps units. It is believed that the expan- 
sion of the Naval Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps can best be accomplished by converting 
to this program the best facilities now in use 
by the V-12 program. This conversion of 
facilities would proceed progressively as the 
V-12 program is curtailed. Under this ex- 
pansion the trainee complements at present 
Naval Reserve Officers’ Training Corps colleges 
would be increased and new Naval Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps units established at 
certain universities and colleges. Those in- 
stitutions to receive new Naval Reserve Offi- 
cers’ Training Corps units have been selected 
and quotas set in relation both to wartime 
conditions and peacetime conditions, and fall 
into two classes: 

(a) Institutions with enrollments suffi- 
ciently large so that a peacetime Naval Re- 
serve Officers’ Training Corps can be sup- 
ported, and 

(b) Smaller colleges which have no com- 
mitment to the Army for Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps units and which have been 
enthusiastic and successful in administering 
the V-12 program. 

If the bill is enacted into law, Naval Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps units will be estab- 
lished in approximately 23 additional colleges 
or universities, making a total of 50. 

THE COMMITTEE AMENDMENTS 

The bill as introduced removed entirely the 
limitation as to the number of students who 
could be enrolled in the Naval Reserve Of- 
ficers’ Training Corp. The committee is of 
the opinion that it is unsound to enact this 
legislation without specifying a definite limit 
on the number of students who may be en- 
rolled. It therefore amended the bill to pro- 
vide that not more than a total of 24,000 
may be enrolled during the continuance of 
the present war and for a period of 1 year 
thereafter, and that during peacetime the 
total number of students shall not exceed 
14,000. 

The committee is of the opinion that it 
will be necessary to maintain a large Navy 
in the post-war era, and that the additional 
officers required, over and above the graduates 
of the Naval Academy, can best be obtained 
from graduates of the Naval Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps. 

The bill was introduced at the request of 
the Navy Department and has been cleared 
by the Bureau of the Budget. 

1 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, this new 
plan will permit young men who want 
to make a naval career to go to the Naval 
Academy in the usual way by appoint- 
ment or by other methods now existing 
and also permit them to enter the R. O. 
T. C. and take 4 years’ college training 
and then apply for the regular naval 
service. There are now 27 colleges desig- 
nated to give such training, and that 
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number is to be increased, I understand, 
to approximately 50, but the total num- 
ber of students expected to be in training 
after the termination of the war will 
be approximately 14,000. Many of the 
graduates of the R. O. T. C. who receive 
commissions will go with the Naval Re- 
serves and a certain number selected for 
the Regular Navy. 

Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask one other question of 
the chairman of the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. Is there any provision in 
the plan to which the committee’s atten- 
tion has been called for taking men from 
the enlisted services and permitting them 
to obtain the benefit of the projected 
course? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes, sir; in fact the only 
persons now being taken into V-12, the 
R. O. T. C., are enlisted men, because 
persons between 18 and 38 in civilian life 
are subject to the selective service. The 
V-12 unit, which is shortly to terminate, 
is now taking in only enlisted men, as it 
should, because, as the Senator knows, 
many enlisted men are not only high 
school graduates but college graduates. 
I might say to the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Connecticut that this plan af- 
fords a very good solution to the prob- 
lem of training future officers, and will 
prevent possibly a move for a second 
naval academy such as the one at 
Annapolis. 

The Navy is very much interested and 
anxious to secure action on the bill dur- 
ing this session of Congress, and I as- 
sume that, if the bill passes, it will be 
approved by the House of Representa- 
tives. 

Mr. DANAHER. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. WALSH. I may say to the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut that I think his 
questions were very timely, because the 
Navy sought to have unlimited authority 
without any restrictions as to the num- 
ber of students, but, after going into the 
matter in detail, the committee decided, 
after consultation, to restrict the number 
provided in this bill. In the event they 
should require more, they could come be- 
fore the committee and make the re- 
quest. There has been a tendency, as 
the Senator will appreciate, both on the 
part of the Army and the Navy to ob- 
tain unlimited authority and power to 
provide as many schools as they think 
may be necessary and as many students 
as they think may be necessary; but the 
committee has restricted the number 
they can have now and the number they 
shall have afterwards. Therefore, the 
questions raised are very timely in view 
of the attitude the committee took in the 
matter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the first 
amendment reported by the committee, 
which has been stated. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next 
amendment will be stated. 

The next amendment was on page 3, 
line 7, after the words “Naval Reserve” 
and the semicolon to strike out “And pro- 
vided” and insert “Provided further”, and 
on the same page, after line 9, to insert 
“And provided further, That until the 
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expiration of 1 year after the cessation 
of hostilities in the present war as de- 
clared by the President or by concurrent 
resolution of Congress, the total person- 
nel of the Naval Reserve Officers’ Train- 
ing Corps shall not at any one time ex- 
ceed 24,000 and thereafter the total per- 
sonnel of such corps shall not at any one 
time exceed 14,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etec., That section 22 of the 
act approved March 4, 1925 (43 Stat. 1276), 
as amended, is hereby further amended by 
striking out of section (a) thereof the phrase: 
“by the act approved June 4, 1920, sections 
33 and 34 (41 Stat. L. 776-779)”, and by 
changing the last proviso of such subsection 
to read as follows: “And provided further, 
That until the expiration of 1 year after the 
cessation of hostilities in the present war as 
declared by the President or by concurrent 
resolution of Congress, the total personnel 
of the Naval Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
shall not at any one time exceed 24,000 and 
thereafter the total personnel of such corps 
shall not at any one time exceed 14,000,” so 
that such subsection so amended will read 
as follows: 

“SEC. 22. (a) A Naval Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps is hereby authorized to be 
established and operated under such regula- 
tions as the President may prescribe, which 
regulations shall, so far as may be practicable, 
conform to the provisions of the National 
Defense Act approved June 3, 1916, sections 
40 to 53. inclusive (39 Stat. L. 191-194), as 
amended: Provided, That the powers con- 
ferred therein upon the Secretary of War 
with regard to the Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps are hereby conferred upon the Secre- 
tary of the Navy with regard to the Naval 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps: Provided 
further, That all expenditures in connection 
with the establishment and operation of the 
Naval Reserve Officers’ Training Corps shall 
be specifically appropriated therefor: Pro- 
vided further, That members of the Naval Re- 
serve Officers’ Training Corps shall be eligible 
for appointment as Naval Reserve officers un- 
der the same conditions as provided by law 
for the appointment of Naval Reserve officers 
from other citizens of the United States, and 
when so appointed shall have the same status 
and be entitled to the same benefits in all 
respects as provided by law for other mem- 
bers of the Naval Reserve: Provided further, 
That the word ‘naval’ wherever used in this 
section shall be construed to include Marine 
Corps: And provided further, That until the 
expiration of 1 year after the cessation of 
hostilities in the present war as declared by 
the President or by concurrent resolution of 
Congress, the total personnel of the Naval 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps shall not at 
any one time exceed 24,000 and thereafter the 
total personnel of such corps shall not at 
any one time exceed 14,000.” 


The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to further amend section 22 of 
the act approved March 4, 1925, entitled 
‘An act providing for sundry matters af- 
fecting the naval service, and for other 
purposes,’ by changing the limitation on 
the total personnel of the Naval Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps, and for other 
purposes.” 

DISPOSAL OF CERTAIN MAIL MATTER 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1971) to provide for the disposal 
of certain mail matter condemned by the 
Director of Censorship, which had been 
reported from the Committee on Post 
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Offices and Post Roads with amendments, 
on page 2, line 6, after the word “Allies”, 
to insert “but no mail matter shall 
be disposed of under this act until the 
expiration of at least 90 days after the 
date of condemnation,” and to add a sec- 
tion at the end of the bill, so as to make 
the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby 
established a committee composed of the 
Postmaster General and the Director of Cen- 
sorship, or their alternates duly designated 
by them, which shall have authority to dis- 
pose of mail matter consisting of (1) print- 
ed matter containing propaganda material, 
and (2) printed matter mailed by or to or 
published by persons whose names are on 
the Proclaimed List of Certain Blocked Na- 
tionals, and (3) parcel-post packages or 
small packets containing articles of no mon- 
etary value or articles which may be used 
by the United States in the prosecution of 
the war, if such mail matter has been cen- 
sored and condemned by the Office of Cen- 
sorship as being inimical to the war effort 
of the United States or contrary to the in- 
terests of the United States or its Allies, but 
no mail matter shall be disposed of under 
this act until the expiration of at least 90 
days after the date of condemnation. Such 
committee may promulgate such rules and 
regulations as it deems necessary to carry 
out the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 2. This act shall expire upon the ex- 
piration of 6 months after the date of the 
termination of hostilities in the present war 
as proclaimed by the President or declared 
by concurrent resolution of the Congress, 


Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask the Senator from 
Tennessee if he would give us an illus- 
tration—and undoubtedly the commit- 
tee had evidence before it—of what are 
considered to be “small packets con- 
taining articles of no monetary value 
or articles which may be used by the 
United States in the prosecution of the 
war”? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I cannot say, but 
it was developed, both by the Post Office 
Department and the Bureau of Censor- 
ship, that there was a great deal of mail 
affected by the bill. I call the Sena- 
tor’s attention to the report, as follows: 


The mail in question consists mostly of 
printed matter, the circulation of which 
was deemed disadvantageous to the war 
effort of the United States. Included are 
various kinds of pro-Axis propaganda. Also 
covered by the bill would be a large col- 
lection of parcels sent by or addressed to 
enemy territory or enemy nationals. Some 
of the parcels are without value, consisting 
of such things as sales samples, fancy cal- 
endars which are out of date, and so on. 
Other parcels contain goods of value. It 
can be said with respect to such goods 
that all of it is of enemy interest and 
much of it was on its way out of the coun- 
try without permit and in violation of the 
law when intercepted by Censorship. 

Although the Office of Censorship has 
authority to detain such mail, there is no 
statute under which it may make orderly 
disposal of it. The printed matter has a 
considerable salvage value and the pack- 
ages in some instances contain materials 
which would be of value to the Army and 
Navy. 

Altogether Censorship is detaining more 
than 497,000 pieces of mail in the classes 
enumerated in the bill. This material is 
occupying in excess of 10,000 square feet 
of storage space either in post offices or in 
buildings rented by the Government. The 
cost of storage in rented premises alone 
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exceeds $7,500 annually, for which the Goy- 
ernment is receiving no return whatever. 


This proposal is recommended both by 
the Bureau of Censorship and by the 
Post Office Department, and the reasons 
stated in the report are what actuated 
the committee. 

Mr. DANAHER. I thank the Senator. 
I had also read the report which he so 
ably read to us. I wondered if he could 
give us an illustration of the kind of 
parcel that could be said to be inimical 
to the war effort and yet of advantage 
to the United States. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am not sure any 
such suggestion was made in the hear- 
ings. 

Prei DANAHER. It says that in the 
Mr. McKELLAR. The purpose is to 
get rid of the matters referred to. I 
hope the Senator will let the bill pass. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


DUAL EMPLOYMENT IN THE POSTAL 
SERVICE 


The bill (H. R. 5154) relating to dual 
employment in the Postal Service and 
for other purposes, was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 


time, and passed. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 4184) to amend section 
321, title III, part II, Transportation Act 
of 1940 with respect to the movement of 
Government traffic, was announced as 
next in order. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


NATION-WIDE BIBLE READING 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 139) 
designating period from Thanksgiving 
Day to Christmas of each year for Na- 
tion-wide Bible reading, was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 

Resolved, etc, That the period from 
Thanksgiving Day to Christmas of each year 
is especially designated for Nation-wide 
Bible reading, in order that “in God we 
trust” as an expression of our national life 
may hold new and vital meaning for all our 
citizens. 


The preamble was rejected. 
AUTHORIZATION FOR COMMITTEE ON 


APPROPRIATIONS TO REPORT URGENT 
DEFICIENCY BILL 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, as 
Senators know, in the Committee on Ap- 
propriations we have under considera- 
tion the urgent deficiency bill. The sub- 
committee having charge of the bill hav- 
ing already agreed upon its report, there 
will be a meeting of the full committee 
this afternoon at 4 o’clock, when we 
hope to agree on the report. I do not 
know when the Senate will adjourn, 
therefore I ask unanimous consent that 
if we agree upon the report before 12 
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o’clock tonight, it may be printed and 
the bill placed upon the calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
THomas of Utah in the chair). Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 


NATURALIZATION OF PERSONS WITH 
SERVICE IN WORLD WAR NO. 2 


The bill (H. R. 1284) relating to the 
naturalization of persons not citizens 
who serve honorably in the military or 
naval forces of the United States during 
the present war was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. BILBO. I should like to have an 
explanation. In the absence of an ex- 
planation, I ask that the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER: The bill 
will be passed over. 


INTERFERENCE WITH BROADCASTING 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1957) to amend the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934, as amended, so as to 
prohibit interference with broadcasting 
of noncommercial certified educational 
programs, which had been reported from 
the Committee on Interstate Commerce 
with an amendment, on page 3, line 4, 
after the word “conspire,” to insert “for 
the purposes of this section”, so as to 
make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934, as amended, is amended 
by inserting, after section 329, of such act, a 
new section, as follows: 

“Src. 330. It shall be unlawful for any per- 
son, or any person representing an organi- 
zation or group, to interfere with, intimi- 
date any person or persons, hinder, extort, 
delay, prevent, or conspire with other per- 
sons for the purpose of hindering, delaying, 
interfering with, or stopping the production 
or transmission, by means of any radio sta- 
tion of any noncommercial educational or 
cultural program presented by any academi- 
cally accredited and tax-exempt educational 
institution, prepared and planned for pres- 
entation by radio or in the process of being 
transmitted by radio stations, and it shall 
likewise be unlawful for any person as a 
part of a group or organization to threaten 
or intimidate any other person for the pur- 
pose of preventing by group action the oper- 
ation of any broadcasting station while 
preparing for or in the operation of broad- 
casting such noncommercial educational or 
cultural programs, unless such interference, 
work stoppage, or group action is part of a 
general action for other purposes and is of 
general and broader nature or purpose than 
to prevent or interfere with the broadcasting 
of such noncommercial educational and cul- 
tural programs: Provided, That such radio 
station or stations have agreed to broadcast 
such programs and that no service, money, 
or other valuable consideration is directly 
or indirectly paid or promised to, or charged 
or accepted by such station from any per- 
son for broadcasting or agreeing to broad- 
cast such program, and no service, money, or 
other valuable consideration is directly or 
indirectly paid or promised to, or charged 
or accepted by the persons producing or par- 
ticipating in such program front such sta- 


tion or from any commercial sponsor, for - 


services rendered in producing or partici- 
pating in such program. 
“DEFINITION 

„To conspire,’ for the purposes of this 
section, shall mean to plan with others, to 
hold meetings for the purpose of planning, 
to take action as he result of a plan or 
purpose—such as united stoppage of work at 
a radio plant, or to write communications 
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urging interference by action or by word of 
mouth to induce action for the purpose 
of interference.” 


The amendnient was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, 


JOINT RESOLUTION PASSED OVER 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 92) 
directing the Federal Power Commission 
to inquire into and report to the Con- 
gress on various matters with respect 
to natural gas was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Let the joint 
resolution go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution will be passed over. 


LOUIS BECKMAN 


The bill (H. R. 4111) for the relief of 
Louis Beckman was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, 


ESTATE OF KIMBALL LEE BECKNER 


The hill (H. R. 4786) for the relief of 
the estate of Kimball Lee Beckner was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


OLLIE BRASHEAR HEARCLDSON 


The bill (H. R. 4363) for the relief of 
Ollie Brashear Hearoldson was consid- 
ered, ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 


FRANCIS D. STOVALL, JR. 


The bill (H. R. 4927) for the relief of 
Francis D. Stovall, Jr., was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


MRS. BERTHA MACKLIN 


The bill (H. R. 3138) for the relief of 
Mrs. Bertha Macklin was considered, or- 
dered to a third readin, read the third 
time, and passed. £ 


DR. H. L. KLOTZ 


The bill (H. R. 4736) for the relief of 
Dr, H. L. Klotz was considered, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


DR. J. SIMS NORMAN 


The bill (H. R. 4921) for the relief of 
Dr. J. Sims Norman was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


ESTATE OF DR. A. D. GIBSON 


The bill (H. R. 3931) for the relief of 
the estate of Dr. A. D. Gibson was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


MRS. BERTHA GRANTHAM 


The bill (H. R. 3192) for the relief of 
Mrs. Bertha Grantham was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


MARY AGNES LICHTEFIELD DROPPLEMAN 


The bill (H. R. 3645) for the relief of 
Mary Agnes Litchtefield Droppleman was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“An act for the relief of Mary Agnes 
Lichtefeld Droppleman and Fred J. 
Lichtefeld and Josephine Lichtefeld.” 
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CLAIM OF TRUSTEES OF SAUNDERS 
MEMORIAL HOSPITAL 


The bill (H. R. 5167), an act to confer 
jurisdiction upon the United States Dis- 
trict Court for the Eastern District of 
South Carolina to hear, determine, and 
render judgment upon the claims of the 
board of trustees of the Saunders Mem- 
orial Hospital, was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

G. F. ALLEN 


The bill (S. 2070) for the relief of G. F. 
Allen, chief disbursing ofñcer, Treasury 
Department, and for other purposes, was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Comptroller 
General of the United States is authorizcd 
and directed to allow credit in the accounts 
of G. F. Allen, chief disbursing officer, Treas- 
ury Department, in an amount not to exceed 
$709.51, for items suspended or disallowed. 

Sec. 2. The Comptroller General is author- 
ized and directed to allow credit in the ac- 
counts of former disbursing clerks of the 
Division of Disbursement, Treasury Depart- 
ment, for items suspended or, disallowed, not 
to exceed the amounts stated: M. V. Bates, 
former disbursing clerk, Treasury Depart- 
ment, Lansing, Mich., $33,774.03; Ivan Car- 
rico, former disbursing clerk, Treasury De- 
partment, Charlestop, W. Va., $8,376.77; 
W. F. Cramer, former disbursing clerk, Treas- 
ury Department, District of Columbia, $58.62; 
T. A. Dillon, former disbursing clerk, Treas- 
ury Department, Indianapolis, Ind., $127.50; 
O. Kanngiesser, former disbursing clerk, 
Treasury Department, Albany, N. Y., $21.47; 
D. E. Love, former disbursing clerk, Treasury 
Department, Santa Fe, N. Mex., $93.80; L. S. 
McCracken, former disbursing clerk, Treasury 
Department, San Francisco, Calif., $234.70; 
S. S. Ogdon, former disbursing clerk, Treas- 
ury Department, Jefferson City, Mo., $11.48; 
J. W. Reynar, former disbursing clerk, Treas- 
ury Department, Raleigh, N. C., $300.08; F. R. 
Shaw, former disbursing clerk, Treasury De- 
partment, Jefferson City Mo,., $55.01; L. V. 
Witcombe, former disbursing clerk, Treasury 
Department, Harrisburg, Pa., $16,800.75. 

Src. 3. The Comptroller General of the 
United States is authorized and directed to 
allow credit in the accounts of G. F. Allen, 
chief disbursing officer, Treasury Department, 
and all former disbursing clerks operating 
under the Division of Disbursement for the 
amounts of all suspensions and disallow- 
ances raised and not covered by sections 1 and 
2 of this act, or which may be raised, against 
the said chief disbursing officer and former 
disbursing clerks on account of payments 
made in accordance with vouchers certified 
by duly authorized certifying officers during 
the period December 16, 1933 to March 31, 
1942: Provided, That the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall certify that in his opinion 
there is no evidence of freud on the part of 
the said chief disbursing officer or disbursing 
clerks in connection with such payments. 

Sec. 4. No charge shall be made against the 
certifying officer responsible for the certifica- 
tion of vouchers pursuant to the provisions of 
Executive Order No, 6166, dated June 10, 1933, 
and any charge heretofore made against any 
such officer, shall be removed, for the amount 
of any payment for which credit shall be 
allowed under sections 1, 2, and 3 of this act, 
where the head of the department or estab- 
lishment concerned, or his duly authorized 
representative, shall certify to the Comp- 
troller General of the United States that the 
payment appears to have been made with- 
out fraud on the part of the certifying officer. 

Sec, 5. The Comptroller General of the 
United States is authorized and directed to 
allow credit in the accounts of W. O. Woods, 
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former Treasurer of the United States, and 
W. A. Julian, Treasurer of the United States, 
for sums not to exceed $1,164.93 and $63,- 
$34.51, respectively, representing unavailable 
items in their accounts as former Treasurer 
and Treasurer of the United States: Pro- 
vided, That any recoveries heretofore or here- 
after made in respect of any of the foregoing 
items, may, in the discretion of the Comp- 
troller General of the United States, be ap- 
plied to offset unavailable items of a similar 
character hereafter arising in the accounts 
of the former Treasurer and Treasurer, re- 
spectively, upon a showing that such un- 
available items have occurred without fraud 
on the part of the former Treasurer or 
‘Treasurer. 

Sec. 6. There is hereby appropriated out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, the sum of $10,224.08, of which 
amount (a) not to exceed the sum of $30 
shall be credited to the account of T. A. 
Dillon, former Treasury-State disbursing 
clerk, Indianapolis, Ind., disbursing symbol 
45-01-30, to the extent necessary to adjust 
an overdraft resulting from an overpayment 
by check numbered 6,432,624, dated August 
23, 1938; (b) not to exceed the sum of 
$1,728.46 shall be credited to the Treasurer's 
account to the extent necessary to adjust 
unavailable items resulting from certain 
shortages, the amount of a check paid on a 
forged endorsement, the difference between 
the value of a stolen package of currency and 
the amount recovered, and the value of three 
checks which were lost in the Office of the 
Treasurer of the United States after pay- 
ment: and (e) not to exceed the sum of 
$8,465.62 shall be credited to the account of 
Edwin H. Dressel, superintendent, United 
States Mint, Philadelphia, Pa., to the extent 
necessary to adjust an unavailable item rep- 
resenting the contents of a bag containing 
gold coins the absence of which from a vault 
in the Philadelphia, Pa., Mint was discovered 
during February 1937, such coins having a 
face value of $5,000, andincrement of $3,465.62 
resulting from the reduction in the weht 
of the gold dollar. 


LA VERNE WHIPPLE 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 3490) for the relief of La Verne 
Whipple, which had been reported from 
the Committee on Claims with an 
amendment, on page 1, line 6, after the 
words “sum of”, to strike out “$4,500” 
and insert “$3,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 


ESTATE OF CECILE H. BURGETT 


The bill (H. R. 5048) for the relief of 
the estate of Cecile H. Burgett was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


ELIMINATION OF CERTAIN CREDITS OF 
THE UNITED STATES 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2071) to eliminate as uncollect- 
ible certain credits of the United States, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Claims, with an amendment, 
on page 2, after line 2, to insert a new 
paragraph as follows: 

The necessary bookkeeping entries are 
hereby authorized and directed to be made 
on the books of the Government to accom- 
plish the purposes of this act. 


So as to make the bill read: 
Be it enacted, etc., That, at the close of 
the fiscal year 1945, there are hereby au- 
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thorized and directed to be eliminated, as 
uncollectible, from the accounts of the 
Treasury Department, the Post Office Depart- 
ment, and the General Accounting Office, the 
following items which have been carried as 
“Unavailable cash” since the year 1861: As- 
sistant Treasurer of the United States, New 
Orleans, La., 1861, $31,164.44; Depositaries 
at Savannah, Ga., 1861, $205.76; Galveston, 
Tex., 1861, $83.36; Little Rock, Ark., 1861, 
$5,823.50. 

The necessary bookkeeping entries are 
hereby authorized and directed to be made 
on the books of the Government to accom- 
plish the purposes of this act. 


Mr. BILBO. Will not the chairman of 
the committee give an explanation of 
the bill? 

Mr. TUNNELL. Mr. President, the bill 
provides for eliminating from the ac- 
counts of the Treasury certain claims 
that were due by certain States before 
the War between the States. They are 
not collectible, of course. They have 
been carried as assets of the Govern- 
ment all these years. This bill is merely 
to straighten out the books. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment reported by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


NATURALIZATION OF PERSONS WITH 
SERVICE IN WORLD WAR NO. 2 


Mr, CHAVEZ. Mr. President, while I 
was out of the Chamber a few minutes 
ago, calendar No. 1250, House bill 1284, 
was called, and the senior Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. BIO] asked that it go 
over, stating that he desired an explana- 
tion. I wonder if the Senate will give 
me unanimous consent to recur to the 
a so that I may make a short explana- 

on. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is there 
objection? 

Mr. WHITE. What is the request? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That the 
Senate return to Calendar 1250, House 
bill 1284, on page 10 of the calendar. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I am not 
a member of the Committee on Immigra- 
tion, but I happen to know the purport 
of the bill. The report was submitted 
to the Senate by the Senator from Geor- 
gia [Mr. RUSSELL], after a complete in- 
vestigation of cases of men born in for- 
eign countries now serving or having 
served in the naval and military forces 
of the United States, which cases would 
come under the provisions of the bill. 

I am sure that all Senators within 
hearing of my voice know that the Sen- 
ator from Georgia is very diligent in in- 
vestigating immigration cases, and on 
behalf of the Committee on Immigration 
he has reported the bill favorably. 

Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, CHAVEZ. Yes. 

Mr. DANAHER. Is it not also the fact 
that the War Department and the Amer- 
ican Legion have recommended the bill? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. That is true. There 
are probably 50 or perhaps a hundred 
boys who are actually in combat duty 
whom this bill would relieve in the mat- 
ter of their becoming American citizens. 
They must go through the hazards of 
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fighting in battle, and should be assisted 
in the way the bill assists them to be- 
come American citizens. Every one who 
has considered the bill, including mem- 
bers of the Committee on Immigration 
consider it to be a very good bill. The 
American Legion, the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, the Disabled Veterans favor the 
bill. Many other requests have come 
not only from my State but from other 
States, that the bill pass. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 
1284) relating to the naturalization of 
persons not citizens who serve honor- 
ably in the military or naval forces of 
the United States during the present 
war. 

Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, in the 
committee amendment on page 2, line 
17, I move to strike out the words “be- 
yond the continental limits of the United 
States.” 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I shall 
ask that the bill go over if that be done. 
I have not had a chance to read the bill, 
but if the provision makes eligible indi- 
viduals who serve outside of the United 
States, say the Philippines, or on islands 
in the Pacifico 

Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, let 
me call the Senator’s attention to the 
letter of the Attorney General which ap- 
pears in Report No. 1232 to accompany 
House bill 1284, 

D Mr. GEORGE, Ishall þe glad to hear 


Mr. DANAHER. The Attorney Gen- 
eral calls particular attention to this 
point: 

If a person in this category serves honor- 
ably in the armed forces of the United States, 
it would seem that he should be given the 
same opportunity to become a citizen of the 
United States that is accorded by existing 
law to a person who entered the United 
States legally. r 


Let me say to the Senator from Geor- 
gia that if there are two brothers, both 
of whom, let us say, were born in Can- 
ada and both of whom are in the Amer- 
ican service, and if by accident of a War 
Department order one is ordered to serv- 
ice in France and the other is ordered to 
service, let us say, on the Panama Canal, 
the point is that one is eligible for citi- 
zenship and the other is not. Surely we 
do not want any such unfair discrimina- 
tion. The real test is whether or not 
the soldier, having been ineligible for 
naturalization for one reason or an- 
other—he may have lost his certificate of 
legal entry—and who is now in the 
armed forces, shall become qualified. 

Mr. GEORGE. I do not know what 
the effect of the Senator’s amendment 
would be, but I should like to have the 
bill go over if the amendment is adopted, 
unless I can understand what it means. 
I: presume the bill makes eligible for 
American citizenship individuals who are 
not now entitled to come in under the 
quota, 

Mr. DANAHER. Not necessarily. 

Mr. GEORGE. It might. The meas- 
ure must amend the quota law; it must 
amend the general immigration act. 
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Mr. DANAHER. So there will be no 
question; I will withdraw the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, com- 
menting on House bill 1284, which is rec- 
ommended by the Committee on Immi- 
gration, it has already passed the House 
of Representatives, but the Committee 
on Immigration felt it might be wise to 
make it a little more restrictive. The 
purpose of it is especially this: There are 
many men in the armed services who had 
some irregularity relating to their entry 
into this country, and who, therefore, 
were unable to obtain prompt naturaliza- 
tion. The result was that they became 
involved in military service abroad under 
conditions which might get them into 
difficulty with the enemy, they not being 
American citizens. Therefore it is felt 
vitally important, and recommended by 
the War Department, the American Le- 
gion, and the Department of Justice, that 
the procedure be simplified so that they 
can be promptly made citizens. When 
the bill passed the House it was in a 
broad form, but when acted upon by the 
Committee on Immigration two amend- 
ments were inserted. One limited the 
measure to those who entered the service 
of the United States and began to reside 
here prior to September 1, 1943, so as to 
avoid its being made use of as an escape 
from immigration procedures in the fu- 
ture, but to cover those features where 
there had been some irregularities which 
could not otherwise be met. The other 
limited the measure to cases overseas, 
it being felt that those were the cases 
where the need would arise and where 
the soldiers would be put in jeopardy, 
whereas so long as they were in the 
United States they could follow the nor- 
mal procedure. 

As I understand, the objection has been 
withdrawn. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
men tof the Committee on Immigration 
will be stated. 

The amendment was on page 1, þe- 
ginning in line 3 to strike out: 

That section 701 of the Nationality Act of 
1940, as amended, is amended— 

(r) By striking out “who, having been 
lawfully admitted to the United States, in- 
cluding its Territories and possessions, shall 
have been at the time of his enlistment or 
induction a resident thereof” and inserting 
in lieu thereof the following: “who shail 
have enlisted or been inducted while in the 
United States, including its Territories and 
possessions.” 

(b) By inserting after the words “no dec- 
laration of intention” a comma and “no cer- 
tificate of arrival.” 


And insert; 

That section 701 of the Nationality Act of 
1940 (56 Stat. 182-183; 8 U. S. C. 1001), as 
amended, is amended— 

(a) By striking out “who, having been 
lawfully admitted to the United States, in- 
cluding its Territories and possessions, shall 
have been at the time of his enlistment or 
induction a resident thereof” and inserting 
in lieu thereof the following: “Who shall 
have been at the time of his enlistment or 
induction a resident thereof and who (a) was 
lawfully admitted into the United States, 
including its Territories and possessions, or 
(b) having entered the United States, in- 
cluding its Territories and possessions, prior 
to September 1, 1943, being unable to estab- 
lish lawful admission into the United States 
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serves honorably in such forces beyond the 
continental limits of the United States or 
has + served.“ 

(b) By inserting after the words “no decla- 
ration of intention” the following: “no cer- 
tificate of arrival for those described in 
group (b) hereof.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
eee and the bill to be read a third 

e. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, do I 
understand correctly that the committee 
amendment was adopted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The commit- 
tee aliendment was adopted and the bill 
has been passed, as amended. 

Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, is Calen- 
dar No. 1250, House bill 1284, being 

: passed on? x 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is the 
bill which was passed, as amended. 

Mr. BILBO. I asked that the bill go 
over. 

| Mr. BURTON. I understood the bill 
had been brought up again for consid- 
| eration and discussion. 
| Mr. BILBO. I do not object to dis- 
‘cussion, but I objected to the bill and 
asked that it go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the vote by which House bill 1284 
was passed will be reconsidered, and the 

| bill will be passed over. 

Mr. BILBO subsequently said: Mr. 
President, a short time ago I objected to 
consideration of House bill 1284, Calen- 

dar No. 1250, I did not wish to be under- 

stood as having objected to the measure 

itself, but I wished to have an oppor- 
tunit- to examine the bill and the report. 

I have done so, and I am pleased to with- 
draw my opposition. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
House bill 1284, Calendar No. 1250? The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, the 
bill has been considered and passed. 

Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, I now 
withdraw my objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the bill? The Chair hears none. The 
question is on the passage of the bill. 

The bill H. R. 1284) was passed. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, am I 
to understand that the committee 
amendment has been agreed to, and that 
the bill has been passed as amended? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Yes; the 
committee amendment was agreed to, 

The clerk will state the next bill on 
the calendar. 


| PEARL SAIEVITZ HURWITZ AND RUTH 
LEVIN 


The bill (H. R. 2373) for the relief of 
Pearl Saievitz Hurwitz and Ruth Levin 
was considered, ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 

MRS. AGNES WOLTERS 


The bill (H. R. 2213) for the relief of 
Mrs. Agnes Wolters was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 
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SENATOR FROM WASHINGTON 


Mr. LUCAS presented the credentials 
of WankEN G. Macnuson, of Washington, 
appointed a Senator from that State for 
the unexpired term of Homer T. Bone, 
resigned, ending on the second day of 
January 1945, which were read, and or- 
dered to be filed, as follows: 

STATE OF WASHINGTON, 
Executive Department, Olympia. 
To the PrEsIPENT OF THE SENATE OF THE 
UNITED STATES: 

This is to certify that puruant to the power 
vested in me by the Constitution of the 
United States and the laws of the State of 
Washington, I, Arthur B. Langlie, the Gov- 
ernor of said State, do hereby appoint War- 
REN G. MAGNUSON, a Senator from said State 
to represent said State in the Senate of the 
United States, filling the vacancy therein 
caused by the resignation of Homer T. Bone. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my 
hand and caused the seal of the State to be 
affixed at Olympia this 12th day of December 
1944, 

ARTHUR B. LANGLIE, 
Governor of Washington, 

By the Governor: 

[SEAL] BELLE REEVES, 
Secretary of State. 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator-designate from Washington is pres- 
ent in the Chamber, and ready to take 
the oath of office. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If the Sen- 
ator-designate will present himself at the 
me the oath will be administered to 

im. 

Mr. MAGNUSON, escorted by Mr. 
Lucas, advanced to the Vice President’s 
desk, and the oath prescribed by law was 
administered to him by the Vice Presi- 
dent, 


LINDSEY HARCROW 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will continue the call of the calendar. 

The bill (H. R. 763) for the relief of 
Lindsey Harcrow was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


GLADYS A. ENNIS AND OTHERS 


The bill (H. R. 195) for the relief of 
Gladys A. Ennis as executrix of the es- 
tate of George Pearse Ennis, deceased, 
and Oscar H. Julius; and the Excelsior 
Automotive Service, Inc., was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


PUGET SOUND BRIDGE & DREDGING CO. 


The bill (H. R. 449) for the relief of 
the Puget Sound Bridge & Dredging Co., 
was considered, ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 


GALEN E. WALTER 


The bill (S. 2088) for the relief of 
Galen E. Walter, was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That sections 15 to 20, 
inclusive, of the act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide compensation for employees of the 
United States suffering injuries while in the 
performance of their duties, and for other 
purposes”, approved September 7, 1916, as 
amended, are hereby waived in favor of Galen 
E. Walter, Pony, Mont., who allegedly sus- 
tained an injury on May 9, 1942, while em- 
ployed as a forest guard at the Gallatin Na- 
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tional Forest, and his claim for compensation 
is authorized to be considered and acted upon 
under the remaining provisions of such act, 
as amended, if he files such claim within 6 
months from date of the approval of this 
act: Provided, That no benefit shall accrue 
prior to the approval of this act. 


ELSIE HAWKE 


The bill (H. R. 3584) for the relief of 
Elsie Hawke was considered, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


F. L. GAUSE AND THE LEGAL GUARDIAN 
OF ROSALIND AND HELEN GAUSE, 
MINORS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 3996) for the relief of F. L. 
Gause and the legal guardian of Rosa- 
lind and Helen Gause, minors, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Claims with amendments, on page 1, line 
5, after the words “sum of”, to strike out 
“$10,000” and insert 87,120.65“; and in 
line 9, after the words “sum of”, to strike 
out “$12,500” and insert “$6,000.” 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 


A. L. RINKENBERGER AND JOHN 
FLOERING 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 2066) for the relief of A. L. 
Rinkenberger and John Floering which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on Claims, with amendments on page 1, 
line 6, after the words “sum of’, to strike 
out “$5,000” and insert “$2,500”; and in 
line 7, after the words “sum of”, to strike 
out “$10,000” and insert “$7,500.” 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time, 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed, 

MR. AND MRS. SEBASTIAN EGER 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 976) for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Sebastian Eger which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on Claims 
with an amendment, on page 1, line 6, 
after the words “sum of” to strike out 
“$2,000” and insert “$1,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 

KELLY HOBBS 


The bill (H. R. 4125) for the relief of 
Kelly Hobbs was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, 


HENRY STOVALL 


The bill (H. R. 1772) for the relief of 
Henry Stovall was considered, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


G. F. ODOM 


The bill (H. R. 545) for the relef of 
G. F, Odom was considered, ordered to a 
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third reading, read the third time, and 

passed, 

RECOGNITION OF OUTSTANDING SERVICE 
RENDERED BY FIELD MARSHAL SIR 
JOHN DILL 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res, 158) 
recognizing the outstanding service ren- 
dered to the United Nations by Field 
Marshal Sir John Dill was announced as 
next in order, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
will state that an identical joint resolu- 
tion of the House is now pending before 
the Foreign Relations Committee, House 
Joint Resolution 317. Without objec- 
tion, that committee will be discharged 
from further consideration of the joint 
resolution, and, without objection, 
House Joint Resolution 317 is passed, 
and the Senate joint resolution will be 
indefinitely postponed. 


ESTATE OF EVERETT MAXWELL 


The bill (H. R. 4674) for the relief of 
the estate of Everett Maxwell was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


ROSA LEE FOREMAN 


The bill (H. R. 4309) for the relief of 
Rosa Lee Foreman was considered, or- 
dered to a third read, read the third time, 
and passed. 


EMPLOYEES OF THE UNITED STATES 
COURT FOR CHINA 


The bill (H. R. 4080) for the relief of 
certain former employees of the United 
States Court for China was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


MRS. WILLIAM M. WATSON AND R. H. 
PRICE 


The bill (H. R. 3323) for the relief of 
Mrs. William M. Watson and R. H. Price 
was considered, ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 


ESTATE OF EMMA B. FLEET 


The bill (H. R. 4878) for the relief of 
the estate of Emma B. Fleet, deceased, 
was considered, ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 

WILLIAM WEBER 

The bill (H. R. 4200) for the relief of 
William Weber was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

MRS. FLORENCE ARMSTRONG 


The bill (H. R. 4331) for the relief of 
Mrs. Florence Armstrong was considered, 
ordered to a third reading,-read the third 
time, and passed. 


ESTATE OF FRANCIS A, COLLINS 


The bill (H. R. 5034) for the relief of 
the estate of Francis A. Collins was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


BOARD OF COUNTY COMMISSIONERS OF 
VOLUSIA COUNTY, FLA. 


The bill (H. R, 4815) for the relief of 
the Board of County Commissioners of 
Volusia County, Fla., was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 
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WILFRED T. PLANT, SR. 

The bill (H. R. 4817) for the relief of 
Wilfred T. Plant, Sr., was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

MRS. ROSE POISSON 

The bill (H. R. 3285) for the relief of 
Mrs. Rose Poisson, was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed, 

MRS. ANNA CHANDLER 

The bill (H. R. 3881) for the relief of 
Mrs. Anna Chandler, was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed, 

HENRY CLAY WALKER 

The bill (H. R. 4305) for the relief of 
Henry Clay Walker, was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed, 

EXTENSION OF REISSUED LETTERS 

PATENT NO. 19,023 

The bill (H. R. 2994) to extend Reis- 
sued Letters Patent No. 19,023, was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

IRA CANNON 

The bill (H. R. 4105) for the relief of 
Ira Cannon was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

WASHINGTON ASPHALT CO. 


The bill (H. R. 2903) for the relief of 
Washington Asphalt Co., was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed, 

O. S. STAPLEY CO, 


The bill (H. R. 3852) for the relief of 
the O. S. Stapley Co., was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed, 

F. L. RIDDLE 


The bill (H. R. 1218) for the relief of 
F. L. Riddle was considered, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, 

JOHN CASEY AND MARIE CASEY 


The bill (H. R. 4016) for the relief of 
John Casey and Marie Casey was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

ESTATE OF IDA M. RUTHERFORD 

The bill (H. R. 2827) for the relief of 
the estate of Ida M. Rutherford was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

ESTATE OF ANNIE BROWN 


The bill (H. R. 4703) for the relief of 
the estate of Annie Brown was consid- 
ered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


LEGAL GUARDIAN OF VIOLET DEGROOT 


The bill (H. R. 3727) for the relief of 
the legal guardian of Violet DeGroot was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


ALBERT B. WEAVER 


The bill (H. R. 4442) for the relief of 
Albert B. Weaver was considered, or- 
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dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 
CLARENCE G. DOELLING 


The bill (H. R. 3279) for the relief of 
Clarence G. Doelling was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 


CITY AND COUNTY OF SAN FRANCISCO 


The bill (H. R. 3590) for the relief of 
the city and county of San Francisco 
was considered, ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 


ARCHIE BERBERIAN 


The bill (H. R. 3465) for the relief of 
Archie Berberian was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


MABELLE E. OLIVE 


The bill (H. R. 4380) for the relief of 
Mabelle E. Olive was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


CLYDE H. PALMER 


The bill (H, R. 5060) for the relief of 
Clyde H. Palmer was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


MRS. RUBY WINSCH 


The bill (H. R. 4014) for the relief of 
Mrs. Ruby Winsch was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

HUBERT McMAHON 


The bill (H. R. 3017) for the relief of 
Hubert McMahon, was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


FLOYD E. AND LENA MAE DRUMMOND 


The bill (H. R. 3678) for the relief of 
Floyd E. and Lena Mae Drummond, was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


ACCOUNTS OF CLERKS AND MARSHALS 
OF UNITED STATES COURTS 


The bill (H. R. 2969) to establish of- 
ficial checking accounts with the Treas- 
urer of the United States for clerks of 
United States courts and United States 
marshals, was ccnsidered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


TRANSFER OF CERTAIN LAND FROM VET- 
ERANS ADMINISTRATION TO CITY OF 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF, 


The bill (S. 2185) to authorize the Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs to trans- 
fer by quitclaim deed to the city of Los 
Angeles, Calif., for fire-station purposes, 
the title to certain land located at Vet- 
erans Administration facility, Los An- 
geles, Calif., was considered, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Administrator 
of Veterans’ Affairs be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to transfer by quit- 
claim deed to the city of Los Angeles, State 
of California, the property hereinafter de- 
scribed and located at the Veterans“ Admin- 
istration facility, Los Angeles, Calif., sub- 
ject to the conditions that the property shall 
be used for fire-station purposes and that 
24 hours’ fire protection be furnished to all 
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accessible parts of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion facility, Los Angeles, Calif., without 
charge: 

That portion of lot 2, block 23, subdivision 
of Rancho San Jose De Buenos Ayres, as 
per map recorded in book 26, pages 19 to 25, 
inclusive, Miscellaneous Records of Los An- 
geles County, bounded and described as fol- 
lows: ` 

Beginning at a point in the northeasterly 
line of Veteran Avenue, formerly Lookout 
Avenue, as described in deed recorded in 
book 5162, page 231, of deeds, records of said 
county, distant thereon eighteen feet north- 
westerly from the northerly line of that cer- 
tain twenty-foot strip of land conveyed to 
the county of Los Angeles for drainage pur- 
poses, described in parcel 1 of deed recorded 
in book 7376, page 225, Official Records of 
said county, said point of beginning being 
distant along said northeasterly line of Vet- 
eran Avenue northwesterly seven hundred 
and thirty-three and eighty-five one-hun- 
dredths feet from the northwesterly line of 
Wilshire Boulevard, one hundred feet wide; 
thence northwesterly along said northeast- 
erly line one hundred feet; thence northeast- 
erly at right angles to said northeasterly line 
one hundred and fifty feet; thence south- 
easterly parallel with said northeasterly line 
of Veteran Avenue one hundred feet; thence 
southwesterly in a direct line one hundred 
and fifty feet to the point of beginning; 
containing three hundred and forty-four 
one-thousandths acre, more or less, 

The deed authorized by this act shall con- 
tain the express reservation that should the 
city of Los Angeles, Calif., eitner fail to use 
the property for fire-station purposes or 
furnish twenty-four hours’ fire protection to 
all accessible parts of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration facility, Los Angeles, Calif., then all 
right, title, and interest in such property 
shall revert to and revest in and become the 
property of the United States, except in the 
event that such failure to so furnish fire pro- 
tection is temporary and is due to condi- 
tions beyond the control of the city of Los 
Angeles. The deed shall further provide 
that in the event that all right, title, and 
interest in such property so revert to and re- 
vest in the United States, the city of Los 
Angeles may remove the buildings and struc- 
tures then existing on such property upon 
condition that said city of Los Angeles re- 
store the land as nearly as possible to its 
former condition without expense to the 
United States. 


CONVEYANCE OF CERTAIN EASEMENTS 
TO CHESAPEAKE & OHIO RAILWAY 


The bill (H. R. 5453) authorizing the 
conveyance by the Secretary of the In- 
terior to the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway 
Co., a railroad corporation, of certain 
perpetual easements near Afton, in Au- 
gusta and Nelson Counties, Va., being a 
portion of the Blue Ridge Parkway land 
of the Shenandoah National Park, was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


LUMP SUM PAYMENT TO GOVERNMENT 


EMPLOYEES FOR ACCRUED ANNUAL 
LEAVE 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 4918) to provide for the pay- 
ment to certain Government employees 
for accumulated or accrued annual leave 
due upon their separation from Govern- 
ment service, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Civil Service with 
amendments. 

The first amendment was in section 1, 
On page 2, line 15, after the word “re- 
garded”, to insert “except for purposes of 
taxation.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was in section 3, 
on page 3, line 9, after the word “regard- 
ed”, to insert “except for purposes of tax- 
ation.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I offer 
the amendment which I send to the desk 
and ask to have stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts will be stated. 

The Curer CLERK. In section 2, on page 
2, at the end of line 24, it is proposed 
to insert “shall be paid, upon the estab- 
lishment of a valid claim therefor, in the 
following order of precedence: First, to 
the beneficiary or beneficiaries, if any, 
lawfully designated by the employee 
under the retirement act applicable to 
his service; second, if there be no such 
designated beneficiary, to the estate of 
such deceased employee.” 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I have 
conferred with the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Downey] and he has no ob- 
jection to the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
WALSH], 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, I wish 
to offer several perfecting amendments 
to the bill so as to have the terms of the 
bill apply to employees of the District of 
Columbia. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The first 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
California will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. In section 1, on 
page 2, line 6, after the word “service” it 
is proposed to insert “or in or under the 
. of the District of Colum- 

a 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The next 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
California will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. In section 1, on 
page 2, following the period in line 12, 
it is proposed to strike out “The” and 
insert “in the case of reemployment in 
the Federal service the.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The next 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
California will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. In section 1, on 
page 2, line 14, after the word “receipts” 
it is proposed to insert a comma and the 
words “and in case of reemployment in 
or under the Government of the District 
of Columbia the sum so refunded shall 
be covered into the Treasury to the 
credit of the District of Columbia,” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator explain exactly what the bill 
does? It has some relation to the pro- 
gram which we considered for unem- 
ployment compensation for Federal em- 
ployees, which was discussed in the con- 
ference committee. 

Mr. DOWNEY. No. I can say to the 
distinguished Senator that the bill 
merely provides ‘a method by which ac- 
crued leave compensation may be paid 
to Government employees upon their 


discharge from the civil service. The re- 


port is very brief. If the Senator ce- 
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sires to have it read, I shall be glad to 
read it. It is entirely explanatory. 

Mr. TAFT. I should like to know 
what the bill provides for employees that 
they do not now receive. 

Mr. DOWNEY. It merely means that 
they will receive in a lump sum upon 
their discharge from the civil service 
any payment which is due them because 
of accruals, or because of not having 
taken vacations. Does the Senator wish 
to have the report read? It is very brief. 

Mr. TAFT. Am I to understand that 
today if an employee is discharged, and 
has accumulated leave, he is permitted 
to remain on the pay roll for 3 or 4 
weeks until he is paid? 

Mr. DOWNEY. That is correct. 

Mr. TAFT. Without performing any 
service? 

Mr, DOWNEY. That is correct. 

Mr. TAFT. Would this bill merely 
provide that in cases in which a dis- 
charge occurs, the money due him may 
be paid in a lump sum? 

Mr. DOWNEY. That is correct. I 
will say to the distinguished Senator that 
it would cost the Government not 1 cent 
more. 

Mr. TAFT. Is that the only purpose 
of the bill? 

Mr. DOWNEY. That is its only pur- 


pose. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, I un- 
derstand that there is also a benefit in 
connection with the death of an em- 
ployee. The bill would enable the es- 
tate to collect a lump sum, which is, of 
course, a matter of convenience. 

Mr. DOWNEY. That is correct. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on the engrossment of the amend- 
ments and the third reading of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask the Senator from California if 
he will have placed in the Recorp, imme- 
diately following the discussion, the re- 
port of the committee, inasmuch as the 
printed report has not been placed on 
the desks of Senators. 

Mr. DOWNEY. In accordance with 
the request of the Senator from Ohio, í 
send to the desk the report on the bill 
just passed, and ask that it be printed in 
the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the report 
(No. 1800) was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

The Committee on Civil Service, to whom 
was referred the bill (H. R. 4918) to provide 
for the payment to certain Government em- 
ployees for accumulated or accrued annual 
leave due upon their separation from Gov- 
ernment service, having considered the same, 
report favorably thereon with amendments 
and recommend that the bill, as amended, 
do pass. 

The purpose of the bill is to provide for a 
lump-sum payment for accumulated or ac- 
crued annual or vacation leave due to any 
officer or employee of the Government in the 
event of his separation from the eervice. 
Under existing law a separated employee can 
be compensated for accumulated and accrued 
leave only by being retained on the pay roll 
until he has received salary covered by the 
period of such leave. 
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The first section of the bill provides for 
payment to the separated employee equal 
to the compensation which he would have 
received had he remained in the service until 
the expiration of the period of his accumu- 
lated and acerved leave. In the event an 
employee who has received a lump-sum pay- 
ment under the bill becomes reemployed in 
the Government service prior to the expira- 
tion of his leave period, he would be re- 
quired, under the provisions of the bill, to 
refund to the Government an amount equal 
to the compensation covering the period be- 
tween the date of reemployment and the 
expiration of such leave period. 

Section 2 of the bill makes provision for 
making payment for accumulated and ac- 
crued annual leave to the estates of deceased 
employees, 

Under section 3 provision is made for pay- 
ment in the case of employees transferring 
to positions under different leave systems. 
In the past such payments have been pre- 
vented by the prohibition against receiving 
dual compensation. 

The provisions of the bill will in many 
cases provide needed financial assistance to 
separated employees in returning to their 
homes and reestablishing themselves in 
other employment. In addition, the bill 
would provide other benefits, such as elim- 
ination of the problem of dual compensa- 
tion; stop service credit on the last day of 
active duty; permit the immediate filling 
of vacancies due to the separation of em- 
ployees; and would eliminate much time- 
consuming paper work and pay-roll sections, 
with a resulting saving of expenses to the 
Government. 

The bill as passed by the House provided 
that lump-sum payments to employees there- 
under should not be regarded as salary or 
compensation and should not be subject to 
retirement ceductions, The committee re- 
commends that this provision be amended 
where it appears in sections 1 and 3 so as 
to make it clear that it is not intended to 
exempt such payment from taxation, 

The enactment of this legislation has been 
„5 by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, 


HEALTH PROGRAMS FOR GOVERNMENT 
EMPLOYEES 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2201) to provide health programs 
for Government employees. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk a perfecting amendment 
which I wish to offer, and ask that it be 
Stated, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Cali- 
fornia will be stated. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 2, after the 
period in line 16, it is proposed to insert 
the following: 

Wherever the professional services of phy- 
sicians are authorized to be utilized under 
this act, the definition of physician con- 
tained in the act of September 7, 1916, as 
amended (U. S. C., 1940 ed., title 5, ch. 15, 
sec. 790), shall be applicable. 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, let the bill 
go over. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator withheld his objection for a mo- 
ment? 

Mr. REED. Very well. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Let me say to the Sen- 
ator that this is merely a perfecting 
amendment which defines the word 
“phys'cian” as used in the bill. 

Mr. REED. A hasty glance at the bill 
and the report of the committee indi- 
cates that it is of such a character as to 
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require more discussion than is possible 
under these circumstances, and that it 
ought not to be passed on the call of the 
calendar. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Let me say to the dis- 
tinguished Senator that this amendment 
merely defines the word “physician” in 
the bill. It is a perfecting amendment. 

Mr. REED. I have no objection to the 
Senator offering perfecting amend- 
ments. When they shall have been dis- 
posed of, however, I think the bill should 
go over. 

Mr. DOWNEY. If the Senator will 
further withhold his objection, I should 
like to read the report on the bill. It is 
very brief. 

Mr. REED. I have read it. 

Mr. DOWNEY. No objection has been 
raised to the bill. It is acceptable to 
the physicians’ societies, and all the civil 
service groups want it. The Civil Serv- 
ice Commission and other Government 
agencies favor it. All the bill provides 
is an authorization so that if Congress 
makes the appropriation, emergency 
dental care and emergency physical care 
may be provided in the various Govern- 
mental agencies, just as in the Senate 
we have a physician who provides a cer- 
tain degree of medical attention. The 
bill would authorize such medical at- 
tenfion to be requested of Congress by 
the various agencies, but nothing could 
be done until an appropriation was made 
by Congress. So far as I am aware there 
is no objection to the bill from any 
source. It was favorably reported from 
our committee by unanimous vote. 
Under those conditions, I wonder if the 
Senator can see fit to withdraw his ob- 
jection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr, President, I object. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I did not 
withdraw my objection. The Senator 
from California has introduced a bill 
authorizing “the heads of departments 
and agencies, * * * within the 
limits of appropriations made available 
therefor, to establish by contract or 
otherwise health programs which will 
provide health services for employees 
under their respective jurisdictions.” 
If that is not a rather sweeping measure, 
I do not know what one would be. Cer- 
tainly it should receive more considera- 
tion than it can receive during the call 
of the calendar, when we are proceed- 
ing under the 5-minute rule. So, Mr. 
President, I maintain my objection, 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, at this 
time I desire to read the very short re- 
port which accompanies the bill. It is 
Report No. 1299, and it reads as follows: 

The Committee on Civil Service, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. 2201) to provide for 
health programs for Government employees, 
having considered the same, report favorabiy 
thereon without amendment and recommend 
that the bill do pass. 

The purpcse of the bill is to provide for 
promoting and maintaining the physical and 
mental fitness of employees of the Federal 
Government. To carry out these purposes 
the heads of departments and agencies would 
be authorized, within the limits of appro- 
priations made by the Congress, to establish 
health programs for their employees. Serv- 
ices provided under such programs shall be 
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limited to treatments of minor illnesses and 
dental conditions and emergency cases of 
injury or illness sustained by an employee 
in the performance of his duty; preemploy- 
ment and other examinations; referral of em- 
ployees to private physicians and dentists; 
and education and preventive programs re- 
lating to health. 

The Civil Service Commission is designated 
as the coordinating agency in the develop- 
ment of such services, and programs shall be 
established only upon recOmmendation of 
the Commission after consultation with tre 
Public Health Service. 

The enactment of this legislation has been 
recommended by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, the Public Health Service, the Bureau 
of the Budget, and a number of other Fed- 
eral agencies. 


I may say that such services have 
already been set up in many govern- 
mental agencies; and, as I have stated, 
such services are maintained here in 
Congress, as well as in other govern- 
mental agencies. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection 
being heard, the bill will be passed over. 
ESTABLISHMENT OF DISTRICT OF COLUM- 

BIA AS A JUDICIAL CIRCUIT 


The bill (H. R. 5518) to amend section 
119 of the Judicial Code, was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed, 

REGISTRATION AND PROTECTION OF 

TRADE-MARKS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 82) to provide for the registra- 
tion and protection of trade-marks used 
in commerce, to carry out the provisions 
of certain international conventions, and 
for other purposes, which had been re- 
ported frem the Committee on Patents, 
with amendments. 

The first amendment was, on page 5, 
in line 1, after the words “use of the”, to 
strike out “goods”, and insert “marks.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 16, 
after line 1, to insert “This subsection 
shall not be subject to the provisions of 
section 13 of this act.” 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, on page 15, 
line 7, after the word “register”, to in- 
sert “or any Government agency which 
believes that the public interest will be 
adversely affected.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 16, 
line 12, after the word “registered”, to 
insert “except that the fee and verifica- 
tion herein provided for shall not be re- 
quired of any Government agency.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was on page 17, 
in line 1, after the word “fee”, to insert 
“or any Government agency which be- 
lieves that the public interest is or will 
be adversely affected may without the 
payment of fee,”. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 21, 
after line 16, to insert: 

The Commissioner of Patents shall not be 
a necessary party to an inter partes pro- 
ceeding under Revised Statutes 4915, but he 
shall be notified of the filing of the bill by 
the clerk of the court in which it is filed and 
the Commissioner shall have the right te 
intervene in the action. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, on page 23, 
in line 24, after the word “register”, to 
strike out “he may at any time apply 
to the Commissioner to cancel such reg- 
istration,” and insert “or whenever any 
Government agency believes that the 
public interest is adversely affected peti- 
tion to cancel such registration may be 
filed with the Commissioner at any 
time.” k 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 
24, line 23, after the figure “42”, to insert 
“(b).” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 
25, in line 3, to strike out: 

Sec. 28. Registration on the supplemental 
Tegister or under the Act of March 19, 1920, 
shall not be filed in the Department of the 
Treasury or be used to stop importations. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 25, 
in line 20, after the word “registration,” 
to strike out the colon and the words: 
“Provided, however, Thai the foregoing 
requirement as to notice shall be deemed 
fulfilled in respect to a registered mark 
used in connection with goods or services 
of foreign origin if the mark as used is 
accompanied by the notice of registra- 
tion used in the country of origin of the 
goods or services to denote registration 
there.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 30, 
after line 6, to strike out: 

(3) If goods bearing a registered mark have 
been put on the market by or with the author- 
ity of the registrant of a registered mark or 
in any package or other container bearing 
said mark and a notice that the goods may 
be resold only unaltered or unrenovated or 
in the original package or container and said 
goods or any part thereof have, without the 
authority of the registrant, been transferred 
to another package or container or been in 
any way altered or renovated, any person 
who shall, in commerce, make any use of or 
reference to said registered mark upon or in 
connection with the sale or advertising of 
such transferred or altered or renovated goods 
shall be liable to a civil action by the regis- 


trant for any or all of the remedies herein- 
after provided. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 32, 
after line 11, to insert: 

(6) That the mark whose use is charged as 
an infringement was registered and used prior 
to the publication under subsection (a) or 
(c) of section 12 of this act of the registered 
mark of the registrant, and not abandoned: 
Provided, however, That this defense shall 
apply only where the said mark has been 
published pursuant to subsection (c) of sec- 
tion 12 and shall apply only for the area in 
which the mark was used prior to the date 
of publication of the registrant's mark under 
subsection (a) or (c) of section 12 of this 
act. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask the Senator from Flor- 
ida about the bill. It seems that there 
are a great many pages to it. Does it 
generally go over the patent law? 

Mr. PEPPER. No; it relates only to 
the trade-mark law. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Does it make 
changes in the trade-mark law? 

Mr. PEPPER. It does make some 
changes. I should like the Senator to 
know that Mr. FRITZ LANHAM, for whom 
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I know the Senator has such high re- 
gard, met with the Committee on Pat- 
ents several times. The House has 
passed the bill three times. The Senate 
committee reported it favorably last year, 
but it was not reached in time to be 
passed during the last session. Recently 
we held hearings on the bill. 

Mr. McKELLAR. What changes 
would the bill make in the trade-mark 
law? 

Mr. PEPPER. The bill is somewhat 
of a recodification of the trade-mark law, 
let me say to the Senator. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is the point 
about which I was thinking. If it is a 
recodification of the entire trade-mark 
law, should it not be taken up at some 
other time, rather than now, under the 
5-minute rule? The trade-mark law is 
very important. If the bill makes im- 
portant changes—and from the fact that 
the clerk has been reading an amend- 
ment on page 32, I judge that it does— 
and if it is a recodification of all the 
trade-mark law, I ask the Senator if he 
will not allow its consideration to go over 
until some other time, when it can be 
discussed at greater length. 

Mr. HAWKES. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield to me, I should like to 
make an explanation to the Senator from 
Tennessee. When he understands what 
the committee has gone through and 
that the bill has been before Congress 
for 6 years and that practically every es- 
sential feature of the bill, except the few 
amendments, has been approved by the 
House of Representatives twice and has 
been approved by the Senate twice, I 
think the Senator will not object to its 
present consideration. In other words, 
Mr. President, the bill was almost passed 
by the Senate during the last Congress, 
but at the last moment was sent back to 
committee for a simple amendment, and 
therefore did not become law. 

When I tell the Senator from Tennes- 
see that the bill will not become effective 
for a whole year after it is passed, and 
that any amendment which he or any 
other Senator may think is necessary 
can be taken up in the next session of 
Congress without any difficulty, Iam sure 
he will not object to the present consid- 
eration of the bill. 

I should like to read to the Senator a 
statement contained in the hearings on 
the bill, which refers to the things the 
bill will accomplish. It will take me only 
a minute or two to read it: 

1. To put all existing trade-mark statutes 
in a single piece of legislation. 

2. To carry out by statute our international 
commitments to the end that American trad- 
ers in foreign countries may secure the pro- 
tection to their marks to which they are 
entitled. Although it has solemnly pledged 
at inter-American conventions to do so, the 
United States has failed adequately to protect 
owners of trade-marks in the other American 
countes doing business with this country. 
As a result of this inaction our business or- 
ganizations. have not received reciprocal ad- 
vantages in the other Americas. The bill 
remedies this matter, eliminates these sources 
of friction with our Latin-American friends, 
and will facilitate mutual trade in this hem- 
isphere. These features make this bill of pri- 
mary importance now. 

3. To modernize the trade-mark statutes so 
that they will conform to legitimate present- 
day business practice, 
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4. To remedy construction of the present 
acts which have in several instances obscured 
and pe:verted their original purpose. These 
constructions have become so ingrained that 
the only way to change them is by legislation. 

5. Generally to simplify trade-mark prac- 
tice, to secure trade-mark owners in the good- 
will which they have built up, and to protect 
the public from imposition by the use of 
counterfeit and imitated marks and false 
trade descriptions. 


Mr. President, I may say that at the 2- 
day hearing which was conducted by the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. PEPPER] as 
chairman of the subcommittees, we were 
told over and over again that 90 percent 
of the business institutions of the coun- 
try, both large and small, approved this 
bill, At the hearings there were repre- 
sented many departments of the Gov- 
ernment. The Department of Justice was 
represented. Practically every defect 
which was pointed out was cured. The 
bill now before the Senate has the ap- 
proval of the business interests of the 
United States. They have worked for 6 
years for such a bill. To reject the bill 
now would be almost a travesty on justice. 
We would have a full year after the en- 
actment of the law to consider amend- 
ments to the law if anything wrong 
should develop with it. I urge the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee not to object to the 
passage of the bill. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, the 
statement made by my distinguished 
friend the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Hawkxes] is very persuasive. Anything 
he says is always persuasive with me. 
I am not familiar with trade-marks. 
When the statement was made awhile 
ago that the bill would result in a recod- 
ification of the trade-mark law, I realized 
that the matter was important. Trade- 
marks are very important. It seems to 
me that a bill of this character, espe- 
cially one which would not become effec- 
tive for a year, should be brought before 
the Senate at some time when we can 
go thoroughly into it and discuss it fully. 
I know very little about trade-marks. I 
believe I have tried a few lawsuits con- 
cérning them, but they were tried many 
years ago. I do not have a clear recol- 
lection with regard to them. I am won- 
dering if it would not be safer for us to 
have the matter of the recodification of 
all the trade-mark laws now on the stat- 
ute books postponed until a time when 
the subject can be carefully examined 
instead of trying to examine it under the 
5-minute rule during the last days of the 
Congress. 

Mr. HAWKES. Mr. President, I have a 
very wholesome regard for my distin- 
guished friend from Tennessee. He has 
been very helpful to me since I came to 
the Senate. 

The Senator from Florida has said that 
the effect of the bill would be a recodifi- 
cation of the whole trade-mark law. I 
do not believe that would be the effect. 
I may say that the proposal now before 
us, with the exception of a few amend- 
ments, has been before the Senate for 6 
years. We have had four hearings on 
the pending bill. We have spent thou- 
sands of dollars in connection with it. 
To say now to the people of the United 
States at this late date, after it has been 
acted upon by three Congresses, that we 
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do not know what it means, and to re- 
ject it in the expiring moments of this 
Congress, when a whole year will be al- 
lowed in which to amend the law, would, 
in my opinion, be inexcusable. I say to 
my dear friend, the Senator from Ten- 
nessee, that for the Senate to reject the 
bill now would be a reflection on Con- 
gress. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I re- 
gret seeing a bill so important as the one 
now before us passed with so little con- 
sideration having been given to it. How- 
ever, I shall not object. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
regret very much being compelled to 
object. It will be observed that the bill 
was reported to the Senate on December 
4. That was scarcely more than a week 
ago. It was reported with several 
amendments. The reason why the bill 
was not enacted during the several past 
years was the serious objection made to 
its terms. I know that in my office at 
the present moment there are communi- 
cations from persons who are affected by 
the trade-mark law, and who object to 
some of the provisions of the bill. I 
have not had an opportunity to examine 
those communications, nor have I had 
an opportunity since the 4th of Decem- 
ber to examine the report of the com- 
mittee, or the amendments which have 
been suggested. Therefore, Mr. Presi- 
dent, much cs I regret doing so at this 
hour, I must object to the present con- 
sideration of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard, and the bill will be passed 
over. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I give 
notice now that at the conclusion of the 
call of the calendar I shall make a mo- 
tion either to proceed to the considera- 
tion of this bill, or to fix a time for its 
consideration by the Senate. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I may say 
to my distinguished friend, the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. PEPPER], that the Sen- 
ate has some very urgent matters to 
consider. Iam not sure that the Senate 
can very well take up consideration of 
this bill immediately at the conclusion 
of the call of the calendar. There is a 
deficiency bill which will have to be 
passed, very likely tomorrow. We have 
certain nominations to consider, some 
conference reports, and other important 
matters which will have to be acted upon. 
I shall be giad to confer with the Senator 
about the matter. 

Mr. PEPPER. Very well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair asks the Senate to indulge the 
Chair in suggesting that Senators ad- 
Gress the Chair so that the business of 
the Senate may be dispatched in an or- 
Gerly way. The Chair will endeavor to 
recognize each and every Senator who 
desires to address the Chair, and will co- 
operate in every way in dispatching the 
business of the Senate. 


AMENDMENT OF DEPARTMENT OF AGRI- 
CULTURE ORGANIC ACT OF 1944 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I 
have been called to attend a hearing at 
4 o'clock of the Committee on Appro- 
priations on the deficiency bill. On page 
22 of the calendar, is Calendar No, 1397, 
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House bill 5566, an act to amend section 
502 (a) of the Department of Agriculture 
Organic Act of 1944. The bill has been 
reported by the committee. I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Senate proceed 
at this time to the consideration of House 
bill 5566. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Tennessee? The Chair hears none, 
and the clerk will state the bill by title 
for the information of the Senate. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I object, 

without further consideration. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion being made, the bill will be passed 
over, and the clerk will state the next 
bill on the calendar. 


EXEMPTION OF OFFICERS AND EMPLOY- 
EES OF THE OFFICE OF SCIENTIFIC 
RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 4446) to exempt certain offi- 
cers and employees within the Office of 
Scientific Research and Development 
from certain provisions of the Criminal 
Code, which had been reported from the 
Committee on the Judiciary with amend- 
ments, on page 1, after line 4, to insert 
“or in section 19 (e) of the Contract Set- 
tlement Act of 1944 (Public Law 395, 
78th Cong.) .” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I ask 
that the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment has been agreed to. Objec- 
tion being heard, the bill will be passed 
over. 


ADDITIONAL JUDGE FOR THE DISTRICT 
OF DELAWARE 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1817) authorizing the appoint- 
ment of an additional judge for the dis- 
trict of Delaware, which was read, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the President of 
the United States, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, shall appoint an 
edditional judge of the district court of the 
United States for the judicial district of the 
State of Delaware, who shall possess the same 
powers, perform the same duties, and receive 
the same compensation and allowance as the 
present judge of said district. 


Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, I send 
forward to the desk an amendment and 
ask that it be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 1, line 6, 
after the word “who”, it is proposed to 
insert a comma and “except where be- 
cause of seniority other provision is 
made.” 

Mr. TUNNELL. Will the Senator ex- 
plain what the amendment is? 

Mr. DANAHER. Yes; I am happy to 
do so. Iam in favor of the bill, and shall 
be_ glad to see it pass, but as it stands 
with the language appearing in lines 6 
and 7, the additional judge, once ap- 
pointed, “possess the same powers, per- 
form the same duties, and receive the 
same compensation and allowance as the 
present judge of said district.” 

Obviously there is a difference in power 
between a judge who has occupied the 
bench for some time and one who is 
junior to him. Seniority rights and var- 
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ious prerogatives adhere to the senior 
position, and simply to the end that the 
senior rights of the senior judge may be 
protected, I have offered the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. TUNNELL. I have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. DANAHER ]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


STUDY OF SAFETY PROVISIONS BY 
UNITED STATES EMPLOYEES’ COMPEN- 
SATION COMMISSION 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 4159) to amend section 33 of 
the act of September 7, 1916, as amended 
(39 Stat. 742). 

Mr. LANGER. May we have an ex- 
planation of the bill? 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I did 
not report the bill. It was reported by 
the chairman of the committee, the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Tuomas]. I 
have talked with the Chairman of the 
United States Employees’ Compensation 
Commission, which is interested in the 
bill, and she said the bill was merely to 
supply a procedural deficiency. They 
have jurisdiction, but there is some little 
deficiency which they thought should be 
corrected, and that is what is intended 
to be accomplished by the bill. I am 
sorry I cannot give the Senator more 
information, but I am sure the chairman 
of the committee, the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Tecmas], would not have re- 
ported the bill from the committee if 
he had not investigated the situation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the third reading of the 
bill. 

The bill was ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 


AUTHORIZATION OF CERTAIN TRANSAC- 
TIONS BY DISBURSING OFFICERS 


The bill (H. R. 5062) to authorize 
certain transactions by disbursing ofi- 
cers of the United States, and for other 
purposes, was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


COMPENSATION OF EMPLOYEES IN THE 
POSTAL SERVICE 


The bill (S. 1882) to increase the com- 
pensation of employees in the Postal 
Service was announced as next in order. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, this is a 
bill which is very important, involving 
a permanent increase in the salaries of 
the employees of the Post Office Depart- 
ment, which I understand will aggregate 
about $130,000,000 a year. There is no 
report from the Postmaster General in 
the files. I therefore ask that the bill 
not be taken up under the unanimous 
consent Calendar, but be considered at 
some appropriate time when there can 
be a full discussion. 

Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD. I yield. 

Mr. MALONEY. Iam not very hopeful 
of being able to persuade him to change 
his view, but I should like to point out 
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to the distinguished Senator from Vir- 
ginia that at the present time these postal 
employees, who have been for so long 
underpaid, are getting a special wartime 
bonus, and that the proposed increase 
would in substance replace the present 
bonus. There is a very slight addition 
in the amount of money which would be 
paid them. 

I understand the House of Representa- 
tives had the bill on its program for this 
afternoon. 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, if I may 
interrupt, I have a message that the 
House has just passed the bill. 

Mr. MALONEY. Iknew that the House 
was considering it, because I talked with 
the majority leader about it early to- 
day. 

Unless the bill before us is passed at 
this time, it will mean it will go over 
again, as it has in the past. It will mean 
that this wage increase, which is not a 
large increase, will not be given to these 
employees for at least a long time to 
come. 

With complete respect for the Senator 
from Virginia, I say that it seems to me 
we have been shadow boxing with the 
postal employees for a long time, and 
that we will still give them a bonus if 
the bill is not passed. 

Mr. BYRD. If the Senator will yield, 
we are not giving a bonus in this bill, but 
@ permanent increase. 

Mr. MALONEY. Just a moment. I 
believe that the present bonus will be 
retained if the bill is not passed. I hope, 
as well as believe, that we are not go- 
ing to curtail wages after the war, or in 
the future. 

This is an important matter to these 
men. The hardest working of all the 
Federal employees are the postal em- 
ployees. I think the raise is well de- 
served and long overdue, and I am very 
hopeful that the able Senator from Vir- 
ginia will withdraw his objection. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I merely 
wish to make clear to the Senate that 
this is not a bonus, it is a permanent 
increase in salary. 

ih MALONEY. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. BYRD. The present bonus will 
continue until July 1, 1945. 

25 MALONEY. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. BYRD. A $300 bonus. 

i MALONEY. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. BYRD. Now it is proposed to give 
a $400 permanent increase in salary, and 
this should be thoroughly discussed and 
understood. It is an important matter. 
I am not saying I shall oppose the bill. 
I have a high regard for the work of the 
postal employees and want to see full 
justice done, but I want to know all the 
facts, which is not possible under the 
65-minute rule. 

The Postmaster General, as I under- 
stand, has not endorsed the bill. If he 
has, it is not a part of the record here. 
This is a bill of such importance that 
certainly we should not consider it un- 
der the 5-minute rule. 

Mr. MALONEY. I should like to have 
the Record show that the senior Senator 
from Connecticut has endorsed the bill, 
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and feels that it is a long overdue rec- 
ognition of great service. 

Mr, BYRD. The Senator from Vir- 
ginia will endorse the bill if he feels it to 
be right, and after he obtains all the 
facts with respect to it, but will not en- 
dorse it until he does. 

Mr. MALONEY. I am sure that is a 
fact. I feel sure that as he ascertains 
the facts, the Senator from Virginia, for 
whom I have so much respect, will en- 
dorse the bill, I was hopeful that we 
might speed up this wage increase, which 
would replace the bonus now being paid. 
We are giving the postal employees al- 
most as much now as they would get un- 
der the program proposed in this meas- 
ure. The bonus would then be dropped, 
and these men would be brought up to a 
nearly appropriate wage situation. 

Mr.MEAD. Mr. President—— 

Mr. MALONEY. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from New York. 

Mr. MEAD. In view of the fact that 
my distinguished colleague, the senior 
Senator from Connecticut, has yielded to 
me, I wish to make one or two observa- 
tions as the sponsor of the bill. 

First of all, I just sent for and received 
a report from the Postmaster General 
on the bill, and I should be very glad to 
pass it on to my distinguished colleague, 
the Senator from Virginia. I wish to 
say to him in all fairness that the Post- 
master General does not recommend the 
bill in its present form. I desire to state, 
however, as the sponsor of the bill, that 
the postal employees have not received 
an increase since 1925, 20 years ago. 
Twenty years ago the revenues of the 
Postal Service amounted to approxi- 
mately $500,000,000 plus. Today they 
approach the billion-dollar mark, and 
these employees are doing all the addi- 
tional work, with very few additional 
employees. If we pass this bill we are 
going to pay these employees out of the 
added revenue they are producing, rather 
than out of the United States Treasury. 
So they differ from those employees in 
other departments of the Government in 
that as the result of their efficiency and 
their increased productivity they are 
producing the money which will take 
care of the salaries included in the bill. 

As the distinguished Senator from 
Connecticut said, the bill will abolish the 
bonus of $300 and add $100 annually to 
the amount of the bonus. In view of the 
fact that these hardworking employees 
have not had a raise in salary in 20 years, 
and in view of the fact that any number 
of Senators have come to me day after 
day asking when the bill is to be brought 
up, and in view of the fact that it was re- 
ported by the House committee unani- 
mously, and passed by the House today 
practically unanimously, I am told, I do 
not see why we cannot take it up this 
afternoon. x 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MEAD. Igladly yield. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I find myself in 
complete agreement with everything that 
has been said by the senior Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. DANAHER] and the 
junior Senator from New York [Mr. 
Mean], but since the House has acted 
upon a similar measure this afternoon it 
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would seem to me that the quickest way 
to obtain action, if action is to be had, 
would be to act upon the House bill, and 
I express the fervent hope that in the 
interim perhaps the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Byrd] after having an oppor- 
tunity to look into this matter, will not 
object to our considering the House bill 
and acting upon it one way or the other 
tefore the present Congress adjourns. 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, in that 
connection I will say to my colleague from 
Wisconsin that I am perfectly willing 
that the bill go over until the last bill on - 
the Calendar has been acted upon, and at 
that time I shall ask that the House bill 
be substituted for the Senate bill, and 
that the House bill be passed. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I understand 
that the House bill has not yet been 
messaged to the Senate. 

Mr. MEAD. We are checking on that. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. After all, if ac- 
tion is to be had at this session of Con- 
gress, it will have to come on the House 
bill instead of on the Senate bull, because 
it would not do any good to send a bill 
over to the House when they have already 
passed an identical bill, and then Con- 
gress should adjourn. It would not result 
in a legislative enactment. I am hoping 
that perhaps the Senator from Virginia 
will look into the matter, because I agree 
with everything that has been said by 
the two able Senators who have pre- 
viously spoken, and I do not know of any 
othey measure which it seems to me is 
more meritorious or more deserving of 
consideration by this body. 

Mr. MEAD. My understanding, if I 
may say so to my distinguished colleague, 
the Senator from Wisconsin, is that there 
is a possibility that the message from the 
House will come over at any time, and 
I am perfectly willing that the Senate 
bill go over until the end of the calendar, 
at which time I suggest taking up the 
House bill in lieu of the Senate bill. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, will the 
Seng tor yield? 

Mr. MEAD. I yield. 

Mr. BUTLER. I think the suggestion 
made by the Senator from New Lork is 
exactly the program that is to be fol- 
lowed for the moment, but I had previ- 
ously arisen to make a statement which 
I now wish to make. For many months 
I have followed this bill, as every other 
Senator has, with a great deal of interest. 
It is a bill which, perhaps, should have 
been brought up when we had ample time 
for discussion, if discussion is desired, 
but I think we are all perfectly familiar 
with the situation, and in view of the 
meritorious service rendered by the men 
and women who are on the pay rolls as 
postal employees I hope a way may be 
found to act favorably on the matter 
today. 

Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MEAD. I yield. 

Mr. DANAHER. I should like to have 
the Recor show thst when we are con- 
ducting the business of the Senate on 
the unanimous-consent calendar the ex- 
pression of a single objection is sufficient 
to defer action on a bill. I can assure 
the Senator from New York that, al- 
though debate is cut off in that way and 
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the matter is not before us and we cannot 
vote on it simply because one objection 
has been voiced, there are a great many 
friends of this proposed legislation on 
the floor of the Senate, and if under the 
rule the bill can be brought up the Sen- 
ator from New York can be assured of 
very substantial support. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. MEAD. Can we not have an un- 
derstanding that the bill be taken up at 
the conclusion of the call of the calendar. 

Mr. BYRD. I have made objection, 
Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. i 

Mr. MEAD. Idid not understand that 
objection had been made. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Byrp] has 
made objection. 

Mr. BYRD. I object to taking up the 
bill under the unanimous-consent rule. 

Mr. President, the Postmaster General 
is opposed to the bill. For some reason, 
his letter is not included in the report 
presented to the Senate, although it is 
dated June 20, 1944. 

Mr. President, I ask that the objection 
of the Postmaster General to this legis- 
lation, contained in his letter of June 20, 
1944, be made a part of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


OFFICE OF THE POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., June 20, 1944. 
Hon. KENNETH MCKELLAR, 
Chairman, Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads, United States Senate. 

My Dear SENATOR McKELLAR: Reference is 
made to your request for a report upon S. 
1882, a bill to increase the compensation of 
employees in the Postal Service. 

This measure would repeal Public Law 25, 
approved April 9, 1943, which provided an 
additional compensation at the rate of $300 
per annum for postal employees employed 
upon a salary basis and a 15-percent in- 
crease for employees paid on an hourly, fee, 
part-time, or per diem basis, as well as for 
fourth-class postmasters and special deliy- 
ery messengers, with a limitation of an 
average of $25 per month. The measure 
would grant to postal employees upon a 
salary basis an increase of $400 per annum 
and a 28-percent increase for employees 
paid on an hourly, fee, part-time, or per 
diem basis as well as for fourth-class post- 
masters and special delivery messengers. 

After very careful consideration this De- 
partment has reached the conclusion that 
no action should be had upon S. 1882 at this 
time and that a careful study should be made 
of the postal salary structure as a whole 
before permanent legislation is enacted. 

The annual cost of Public, No. 25 which, 
by its terms, expires on June 30, 1945, is 
estimated at $93,784,000. S. 1882 is in the 
form of permanent legislation and it is esti- 
mated that the annual cost thereof would 
be approximately $128,784,000. 

It has been ascertained from the Bureau 
of the Budget that this report is in accord 
with the program of the President. 

Very truly yours, 
FRANK C. WALKER, 
Postmaster General, 


Mr. BYRD. Certainly the Senate has 
a right to have information as to the 
position of the Postmaster General, 
which was omitted from the report, 
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Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, I want the 
Recor to show at this point that I think 
this bill is right, righteous, long overdue, 
and should pass right now. 

Mr. LANGER. A parliamentary in- 
quiry. I want to know how we can be 
assured of a chance to vote on this bill 
before we adjourn, 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair would like to answer the parlia- 
mentary inquiry of the Senator from 
North Dakota. 

Mr, AIKEN. Is it not perfectly in 
order for any Senator to move that the 
bill be considered at the conclusion of 
the call of the calendar? 

Mr. LANGER. It has already been in- 
dicated that that will be done. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In an- 
swer to the parliamentary inquiry made 
by the Senator from North Dakota, the 
Chair will state that at the conclusion of 
the call of the calendar any Senator who 
can obtain the floor may make a motion 
to consider any bill he wants to have 
considered, and the motion will be 
disposed of. 

Mr. LANGER. I want to give notice 
that I shall do that as soon as the call of 
the calendar is completed. 


AMENDMENT OF MERCHANT MARINE ACT 
OF 1936 


The bill (H. R. 4968) to amend section 
511 (c) of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, 
as amended, relative to deposit of vessel 
proceeds received from the United States 
in certain cases, and for other purposes, 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, may we 
have an explanation of the bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. An ex- 
planation is requested. 

Mr, RADCLIFFE. Mr. President, the 
amendment contained in the bill has ref- 
erence only to the operation of the ship- 
construction reserve fund now provided 
for by law. It does not create any new 
policy, but it makes it possible to carry 
out the policy already settled on when- 
ever the performance under the policy 
has been prevented for certain reasons 
which were not anticipated and which 
were not due to any fault of the owner. 
Let me illustrate. Under existing law 
whenever an owner of a ship receives cer- 
tain gains from the sale of the ship, he 
has the option within 60 days of putting 
that fund up in a ship-construction re- 
serve, and if that is so deposited, it is not 
immediately subject to taxation. But 
the ends of taxation are met presumably 
later on by the application of a reduced 
depreciation reserve. I shall not at- 
tempt to explain that feature of the law, 
which the Senator from Vermont, I am 
sure, understands very well. 

This is the purpose and reason for the 
pending bill. In view of the fact that 
that option must be exercised within 60 
days after the gain is determined, and in 
view of the fact that the Treasury De- 
partment is of the opinion that the gain 
is determined as of the time when the 
title is taken to the ship, and since some- 
times the Federal Government does not 
settle promptly for the payment of a 
ship, then it happens in such cases that 
the seller of the ship is deprived of the 
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opportunity of exercising his option for 
making a deposit in such a fund. 

Let me illustrate by two cases. Sup- 
pose the owner has two ships which he 
sells to the United States Government. 
The Government takes title to them im- 
mediately. In one case a payment of 
purchase money is made during the 
course of that year. Then at the end 
of that year, when the seller attempts 
to set up his tax returns, he is able to 
eliminate this item of taxable gains from 
his accounting for income taxes. The 
existing law so provides. 

Let us suppose, however, that the Gov- 
ernment has not made payment of pur- 
chase price during the course of the year, 
which has happened in some instances, 
and does not pay until several years 
later. Then when the payment is made 
the owner of the boat is not able to 
treat it as taxable gains under the gen- 
eral provisions of the law as ship con- 
struction reserve fund. He is, there- 
fore, deprived, by reason of the failure 
of the Government to settle for the ship 
promptly, of an opportunity to carry out 
the general intent of the law as to the 
treatment. of such taxable gains. Of 
course such an obstacle was not con- 
templated at the time the construction 
ship reserve fund law was passed. It 
was not realized that there would be 
some instances when these settlements 
would not be made promptly, therefore 
the general purpose of the law would 
thereby be thwarted. I have cited cer- 
tain incidents. Other cases of applica- 
tion would be somewhat similar. 

All the bill does is to lift the statute of 
limitations so that when the payment 
is received the seller can reopen the tax 
returns for the year of sale and reset 
it up as he would have done if the pay- 
ment had been made to him during that 
current year. 

Mr. AIKEN. In effect, this bill would 
extend the time within which the ship- 
owner or ship operator could make his 
deposit in a tax-exempt reserve fund. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. In those cases 
where he has not received his money dur- 
ing the year of sale and has not had 
therefore the opportunity to make the 
election as to whether he would deposit 
in the ship construction reserve fund. 

Mr. AIKEN. Does the Senator have 
any idea how much the amount involved 
is? 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. I have not with me 
the figures showing what has been done. 
In all probability, in 50 percent of the 
cases the ship owners selling have not 
elected to set up such reserves. 

Mr. AIKEN. Has this delay been due 
to the fact that the Commission and the 
shipowners could not agree? 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. Yes. As the Sen- 
ator knows, there have been some dif- 
ferences of opinion as between the Comp- 
troller General of the United States and 
the Maritime Commission as to the basis 
of settlement. The delay has not been 
due in any way whatever to the owner. 
It has been due to reasons which he 
could not control. 

Mr. AIKEN. As I understand, the bill 
has nothing whatever to do with the 
basis of settlement. 
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Mr. RADCLIFFE. Nothing whatever. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. AIKEN, I should like to ask what 
is the meaning of section 2 of the bill. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. Mr. President, I 
can explain that in a moment, I believe. 
When the owner attempts to carry out 
this policy of deposit, it is required under 
existing law that he enter into a contract 
for the construction of the ship, and then 
the operations of the law as to the fund 
would be based on that contract. In a 
few cases the owner is his own builder, 
and does not therefore enter into any 
contract with a shipbuilder. ‘So if the 
owner builds his own ships, instead of 
entering into such a contract, he would 
under this bill be put on the same basis 
as though he had contracted for its con- 
struction. This is equitable since it 
places the shipowner in the ‘same posi- 
tion if he does his own construction as 
though he let the work at contract. 

Mr. AIKEN. I understand that the 
funds deposited in the tax-exempt re- 
serve are placed there for the purpose of 
withdrawing them later and using them 
for the purchase of new vessels by the 
shipping company. 

4 For the building of 
new vessels. 

Mr. AIKEN. For the building of new 
vessels? } 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. Yes. 

Mr. AIKEN. If the funds are with- 
drawn for any other purpose, they are 
then subject to taxation? 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. Immediately avail- 
able; yes. If they are withdrawn for 
any other purposes they must be subject 
to immediate taxation. 

Mr. AIKEN. Are the funds which are 
withdrawn taxable, or are they simply 
classed as income by the concern which 
withdraws them? 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. They would be tax- 
able as taxable gain, on the theory that 
the money had never been put up. 

Mr. AIKEN. If after the war a com- 
pany decides that it does not wish to con- 
tinue in the shipping business because of 
heavy depreciation in the value of the 
property on hand, so that it has a very 
heavy loss, if it withdraws this money 
from the tax-exempt reserve fund, it 
would not have to pay any taxes on it, 
would it? 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. The fund would be 
treated as taxable gain. What might 
be the taxable situation, in view of de- 
preciation, or appreciation as the case 
might be, would depend, of course, upon 
the facts regarding any such taxpayer in 
any particular circumstances. But I do 
not think we can very well forecast 
what is going to be the situation with 
regard to any particular taxpayer who 
had deposited in such a fund and later 
withdrawn it. 

Mr. AIKEN. As I understand, the bill 
does not affect that question. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. No; it does not. 

Mr. AIKEN. I believe that that is 
something which should be considered 
by the Congress. 


Mr. . I agree that it 
should be. 
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Mr. AIKEN. Otherwise there may be 
several hundred million dollars, made 
during this war, which will be absolutely 
tax free. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. That may prove to 
be correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill (H. 
R. 4968) to amend section 511 (c) of the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1936 was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

BERTHA LeFRANCQ 

The bill (H. R. 4333) for the relief 
of Bertha LeFrancg was considered, or 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


LUTHER MARCUS SMITH, A MINOR 


The bill (H. R. 4345) for the relief of 
the legal guardian of Luther Marcus 
Smith, a minor, was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

ENID M. ALBERTSON 


The bill (H. R. 3218) for the relief of 
Enid M. Albertson was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

LUDWIG WOLF 


The bill (H. R. 4629) for the relief 
of Ludwig Wolf was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


MRS. JULIA TOLER 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 4367) for the relief of Mrs. 
Julia Toler, which has been reported from 
the Committee on Claims with an amend- 
ment on page 1, line 6, after the words 
“the sum of” to strike out “$3,000” and 
insert “$3,500”. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
8 and the bill to be read a third 

e. 

The bill was read the third time and 

passed. 


WALTER LUNDMARK 


The bill (H. R. 3995) for the relief 
of Walter Lundmark was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

MRS. PEARL W. PETERSON 


The bill (H. R. 3484) for the relief 
of Mrs. Pearl W. Peterson was consid- 
ered, ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

BRIG. GEN. LOUIS J. FORTIER 


The bill (H. R. 4144) for the relief of 
Brig. Gen. Louis J. Fortier was consid- 
ered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

MRS. NELLE JONES 


The bill (H. R. 2543) for the relief of 
Mrs. Nelle Jones was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

HALL FARRIS 


The bill (H. R. 3781) for the relief 
of Hall Farris was considered, ordered 
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to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 
ALFRED F, ROSS 


The bill (H. R. 4049) for the relief of 
Alfred F. Ross was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

JOSEPH W. STEEL 


The bill (H. R. 4038) for the relief of 
Joseph W. Steel was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


DIEMER ADISON COULTER AND FRANCES 
ANDREWS COULTER 


The bill (H. R. 2150) for the relief of 
Diemer Adison Coulter and Frances An- 
drews Coulter was considered, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

ARCHIE BARWICK ; 

The bill (H. R. 1556) for the relief of 
Archie Barwick was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


SANDY C. BROWN 


The bill (H. R. 4549) for the relief of 
Sandy C. Brown was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

LILLIAN HILL 


The bill (H. R. 3191) for the relief of 
Lillian Hill was considered, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

JAMES LEROY EDEN 


The bill (H. R. 3928) for the relief of 
James LeRoy Eden was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


THOMAS R. CLARK 


The bill (H. R. 4593) for the relief of 
Thomas R. Clark was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


ESTATE OF FLOYD M. ADAIR, DECEASED 


The bill (H, R. 4322) for the relief of 
the estate of Floyd M. Adair, deceased, 
was considered, ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 


ROBERT L. WHIDDON 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 4588) for the relief of Robert 
L. Whiddon, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Claims with an 
amendment, on page 1, line 6, after the 
words “the sum of,” to strike out “$3,935” 
and insert “$4,935.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 

CLARENCE H. MILES 

The bill (H. R. 2688) for the relief of 
Clarence H. Miles, was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

ROSE B. LUZAR 


The bill (H. R. 2300) for the relief of 
Rose B. Luzar, was considered, ordered 


“to a third reading, read the third time, 


and passed. 
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P. E. BRANNEN 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
þill (H. R. 4101) for the relief of P. E. 
Brannen, which had been reported from 
the Committee on Claims with an 
amendment, on page 1, line 6, after the 
words “sum of” to strike out “$3,626.30” 
and insert “$4,195.06.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossen and the bill to be read a third 

e. 

The bill was read the third time and 
Massed: 

ELEANOR PARKINSON 


The bill (H. R. 3302) for the relief of 
Eleanor Parkinson, was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


HARRY V. HEARN 


The bill (H. R. 3369) for the relief of 
Harry V. Hearn, was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. > 


ROBERT ROWE AND MARY ROWE 


The bill (H. R. 4212) for the relief of 
Robert Rowe and Mary Rowe, was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


EDWARD C. ROBBINS 


The bill (H. R. 3414) for the relief of 
Edward C. Robbins, was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


MRS, ANNA ZUKAS 


The bill (H. R. 3880) for the relief of 
Mrs. Anna Zukas, was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 4481) for the relief of 
William H. Crompton, was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, I should 
Uke to have an explanation of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Tennessee [Mr. Stewart] is 
not present in the Chamber. Let the bill 
go over until his return. 

Mr. BILBO subsequently said: Mr. 
President, after receiving a full explana- 
tion as to House bill 4481, for the relief 
of William H. Crompton, 1364 on the cal- 
endar, I withdraw my objection. The 
Senator from Wyoming has given me a 
full history of the case, and I withdraw 
the objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 
4481) for the relief of William H. Cromp- 
ton, which had been reported from the 
Committee on Claims with an amend- 
ment, on page 1, line 6, after the words 
“sum of” to strike out “$5,000” and insert 
“$4,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 

HAROLD MILLER 


The bill (H. R. 4542) for the relief of 
Harold Miller was considered, ordered to 
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a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 
KARL LUNGSTRAS 


The bill (H. R. 4213) for the relief of 
Karl Lungstras was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


JOHN McLAUGHLIN 


The bill (H. R. 4451) for the relief of 
John McLaughlin was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


ANNE WATT 


The bill (H. R. 3467) for the relief of 
Miss Anne Watt was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


M. GRACE MURPHY 


The bill H. R. 4525) for the relief of 
M. Grace Murphy, administratrix of the 
estate of Jobn H. Murphy, was consid- 
ered, ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 


JESSIE SPRINGSTEEN AND JOHN SPRING- 
STEEN 


The bill (H. R. 4962) for the relief of 
Jessie Springsteen and Johr Springsteen 
was considered, ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 


ESTATE OF MRS, PHOEBZ SHERMAN AND 
MRS. HARRIETT W. VANDERHOEF AND 
ALLAN VANDERHOEF 


The bill (H. R. 2354) for the relief of 
the estate of Mrs. Phoebe Sherman and 
for Mrs. Harriett W. Vanderhoef and 
Allan Vanderhoef was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


JOHN L. MacNEIL 


The bill (H. R. 4631) for the relief of 
John L. MacNeil was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


M. SENDERS & CO. 


The bill (H. R. 3814) for the relief of 
M. Senders & Co. was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. ; 


JOHN T. COOPER 


The bill (S. 2002) for the relief of John 
T. Cooper was considered, ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the Comptroller 
General is authorized and directed to credit 
the account of John T. Cooper, postmaster 
at Hartselle, Ala., in the sum of $179. Such 
sum represents a shortage in such account 
caused by the loss of such sum from the 
money-order cash drawer at such post office 
during the night of October 24, 1940. 


CHRISTINE MANGRUM, LUSTER MAN- 
GRUM, AND NATHAN MANGRUM 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 2005) for the relief of Chris- 
tine Mangrum, Luster Mangrum, and 
Nathan Mangrum, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on Claims, 
with amendments, on page 1, line 6, after 
the words “sum of,” to strike out 
“$3,500” and insert “2,000”; and in line 
7, after the words “sum of,” to strike out 
“$5,000” and insert “$4,500.” 

The amendments were agreed to. 
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The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 


HARLEY E. CARTER 


The bill (H. R. 3709) for the relief of 
Harley E. Carter was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

ANTONIO RUIZ 


The bill (S. 2123) for the relief of An- 
tonio Ruiz was considered, ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury, not 
otherwise appropriated, to Antonio Ruiz, of 
Phoenix, Ariz., the sum of $5,000, in full 
satisfaction of his claim against the United 
States for compensation for the death of his 
two minor children, the late Samuel Ruiz and 
the late Rosalie Ruiz, who died as a result 
of personal injuries sustained by them when 
a United States Army airplane crashed into 
their home in Phoenix, Ariz. on April 22, 
1944: Provided, That no part of the amount 
appropriated in this act in excess of 10 per- 
cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


OSCAR GRIGGS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1885) for the relief of Oscar 
Griggs, which had been reported from 
the Committee on Claims, with amend- 
ments, on page 1, in line 6, after the 
words “sum of”, to strike out 815,000“ 
and insert “$4,505.14”; and in line 8, 
after the words “sustained by him”, to 
insert “and for medical and hospital ex- 
penses incurred”, so as to make the bill 
read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Oscar Griggs, of 
Lauderdale County, Tenn., the sum of 
$4,505.14, in full satisfaction of his claim 
against the United States for compensation 
for personal injuries sustained by him and 
for medical and hospital expenses incurred, 
when he was shot on the night of December 
29, 1943, by members of a party of soldiers 
of the United States Army, when in the per- 
formance of his duties as sheriff of Lauder- 
dale County, Tenn,, he was attempting to 
quiet a disturbance of such soldiers in the 
town of Ripley, Tenn.: Provided, That no part 
of the amount appropriated in this act in 
excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid 
or delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this cluim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceed- 
ing $1,000. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, 
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G. F. ALLEN 


The bill (S. 2189) for the relief of G. F. 
Allen, chief disbursing officer for the 
Treasury Department, and for other 
purposes, was considered, ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provisions of the act of February 28, 1929 
(45 Stat. 1406), as amended by the act of 
April 22, 1940 (54 Stat. 148), authorizing the 
Secretary of the Interior to employ engineers 
and economists for consultation purposes on 
important reclamation work, the Comptroller 
General of the United States be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to allow 
credit in the account of G. F. Allen, chief 
disbursing officer of the Depart- 
ment, for the sum of $1,000, base pay, and 
$48.30, overtime, a total of $1,048.30, paid by 
him to Dr. Paul S. Taylor, of Berkeley, Calif., 
as compensation in excess of $5,000, plus over- 
time, for personal services rendered during 
the period from July 1, 1943, to June 13, 1944, 
and to cancel any claims against the said Dr. 
Paul S. Taylor and the pay-roll certifying offi- 
cers of the Department of the Interior for 
the excess compensation so paid. 

Sec. 2. The Comptroller General of the 
United States is further authorized and di- 
rected to allow, out of the unexpended bal- 
ance of the appropriation for salaries in the 
Office of the Secretary, Department of the 
Interior, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1944, the claim of the said Dr, Paul S. Taylor 
for the sum of $375, base pay, and $18.11, 
overtime, a total of $393.11, representing the 
balance due him for compensation for per- 
sonal services which he rendered during the 
period from June 14, 1944, to June 30, 1944, as 
& consulting economist of the Department of 
the Interior. 


HERMAN WEINERT, JR. 


The bill (H. R. 3639) for the relief of 
Herman Weinert, Jr., M. D., was consid- 
ered, ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 


QUEEN CITY BREWING co. 


The bill (H. R. 3614) for the relief of 
the Queen City Brewing Co. was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


CONFERRING JURISDICTION ON UNITED 
STATES DISTRICT COURT OF MAINE 


The bill (H. R. 3250) to confer juris- 
diction upon the United States District 
Court of Maine was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, may we 
have an explanation of the bill? 

Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, I should 
like to have an explanation of it. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, the bill 
would authorize the United States Dis- 
trict Court of Maine to entertain a suit 
against the Government of the United 
States for damages which resulted to a 
State bridge through the collision with 
the bridge by a United States vessel—a 
lighthouse tender, I believe. I under- 
stand that a lighthouse tender ran into 
the bridge. Some persons allege it did 
so because of the defective eyesight of 
the master of the vessel. It did damage 
to the extent of approximately $6,000 or 
$6,500. Question arises both as to the 
matter of liability and the amount which 
may be due if the Government of the 
United States is liable. 


The bill would merely confer jurisdic- 


tion on the United States District Court 
of Maine to entertain that suit. 
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Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHITE. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Does the bill ex- 
pressly give consent that the Govern- 
ment be sued? 

Mr. WHITE. I think it involves that 
question. It confers jurisdiction on the 
United States District Court of Maine to 
hear and determine the question of lia- 
bility. I suppose that is tantamount to 
consent on the part of the Goverment to 
be sued. 

Mr. CONNALLY. It should be clear 
whether the Government consents to be 
sued. 

Mr. WHITE. The bill has been re- 
ported favorably from the Claims Com- 
mittee. I understand it also has had the 
approval of the Navy Department and, 
I believe, of the officials of the Lighthouse 
Service. I believe the vessel involved 
was a lighthouse tender. At any rate, 
it was a vessel attached to the Light- 
house Service. 

The maximum amount involved is 
approximately $6,000. Whether the 
amount of liability would eventually be 
found to be less than that sum, I do not 
know. 4 : 

Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, let me in- 
quire whether the claim has ever been 
in litigation? z 

Mr. WHITE. No, Mr. President; the 
claim has never been in litigation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill (H. 
R. 3250) was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

USE OF CHECKS AND MONEY ORDERS IN 
PAYMENT OF TAXES 


The bill (H. R. 5565) to authorize col- 
lectors of internal revenue to receive cer- 
tain checks and money orders in payment 
of taxes and for revenue stamps was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

TRANSFER OF CERTAIN LAND IN NAC- 
OGDOCHES COUNTY, TEX. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 5551) to transfer certain land 
in Nacogdoches County, Tex., to the 
United States Forest Service. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, this 
bill would affect 24 acres of land already 
belonging to the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration. The bill would merely transfer 
title to the land to the United States 
Forest Service in order to enable the 
Forest Service to cooperate with a State 
college in the area involved in regard to 
cogs “tia and the study of fores- 

ry. 

Yesterday I received a telegram from 
some lumber interests which had been 
opposed to the bill. They had acted, 
however, under a misapprehension, and 
withdrew their objection today: There- 
fore, I have no objection to the bill, and 
hope that it will be passed. 

Mr. BILBO. Does the Senator from 
Texas mean to say that the land belongs 
at the present time to a Government 
agency? 

Mr. CONNALLY. It belongs to the 
Farm Credit Administration. 
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Mr. BILBO. And the title to the land 
would be transferred to the Forest Serv- 
ice? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Les. 

Mr. BILBO. What has the Farm Credit 
Administration had to do with the land? 

Mr. CONNALLY. The land involved 
what was formerly a resettlement project 
which did not succeed, and the land re- 
mains. 

Mr. BILBO. Would a consideration 
pass? 

Mr. CONNALLY. No. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Dow- 
NEY in the chair). The Chair is inter- 
ested in the discussion now taking place, 
and particularly in the correct pronun- 
ciation of the county. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The county is Nac- 
ogdoches County. I may say to the 
present occupant of the chair, and to 
other Senators, that the name Nacog- 
doches” is of Spanish origin. Nacog- 
doches is a very old settlement, and dur- 
ing the time Mexico was a part of Spain 
the Spaniards maintained one of their 
governmental headquarters at Nacog- 
doches. There still stands there an old 
fort which was built for protection 
against the Indians. Later, when Mex- 
ico rebelled against Spain and set up her 
own government, Nacogdoches was still 
a city of considerable importance. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. HATCH. I am somewhat puzzled 
about the bill. Ihave no intention of ob- 
jecting to it; but I have in my mind the 
fact that Texas is one of the States of 
the Union which holds title to all its land. 
The Federal Government has never had 
title to land in Texas. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Federal Goy- 
ernment now has title to a number of 
areas which are under the Federal Forest 
Service. 

Mr. HATCH. I shall not object to the 
bill, but Texas is one of the States which 
has always held title to its own lands. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator is cor- 
rect, but I understand that the land in 
question adjoins a forest preserve located 
in Texas which belongs to the Federal 
Government. There is no conflict in- 
volved. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the third reading and pas- 
age cf the bill. 

The bill was ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 


EXCHANGE OF LANDS IN ANGOSTURA IR- 
RIGATION PROJECT, SOUTH DAKOTA 


The bill (H. R. 5563) to authorize the 
Administrator of the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration to exchange certain land of 
the United States within the Angostura 
irrigation project, Hot Springs, S. Dak., 
for certain land owned by the city of Hot 
Springs, S. Dak., was announced as next 
in order, 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I should 
like to have an explanation of the bill. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. The bill relates to 
a tract of land belonging to Hot Springs, 
located in southwestern South Dakota, 
It contains 480 acres of land which was 
purchased with the idea of locating an 
airport there. The Civil Aeronautics 
Authority had given its approval for the 
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construction of the airport. After the 
purchase of the land it was discovered 
that it would not be suitable for use as 
an airport. The Farm Security Admin- 
istration owns 472 acres located 3 or 4 
miles away. Negotiations were had for 
the exchange of the two tracts, the city 
of Hot Springs owning 480 acres of prai- 
rie land, and the Farm Security Admin- 
istration owning 472 acres of land of the 
same kind. The Farm Security Admin- 
istration and the city of Hot Springs de- 
cided that they wanted to make the ex- 
change, but the counsel for the Farm Se- 
curity Administration said that the ex- 
change could not be made without Fed- 
eral legislation. Therefore the bill now 
before the Senate would authorize the 
two municipal authorities to do what 
they desire to do. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


CHIEF OF CHAPLAINS, UNITED STATES 
NAVY 


The bill (H. R. 1023) to establish a 
Chief of Chaplains of the United States 
Navy was announced as next in order. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, I 
should like to hear an explanation of the 
bill from the Senator from Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, the chap- 
lains in the Navy, because of the large 
increase in their number, have for some 
time past been desirous of forming a sep- 
arate corps and being given greater au- 
thority than they now have. 

We discovered differences of opinion 
between the various denominations of 
the Protestant churches, the fundamen- 
talists, and other groups. Finally, Iam 
happy to say, all the groups represent- 
ing the various evangelical churches, the 
fundamentalists, the Catholic church, 
and the Jewish church agreed on the bill 
as it passed the House. The bill seeks, 
first of all, to give to one chaplain the 
rank of admiral. 

Mr, CONNALLY. How many would 
have that title? 

Mr. WALSH. Only one. And it is de- 
sired to have the Chief of Chaplains 
placed within the Bureau of Personnel 
of the Navy. The bill would not grant 
as much as the chaplains would like to 
have. I think they would like to have 
an independent organization of their 
own, but they have all agreed to the bill 
in its present form, and are very happy 
at the solution reached. 

I am very happy to say that all parties 
left the commiitee room blessing us and 
blessing each other, and asking for the 
passage of the bill. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, 
would the appointment under the bill 
continue only for the duration of the 
War? 

Mr. WALSH. It would continue dur- 
ing the war. We are endeavoring to 
shape all our legislation of a similar 
character with the idea that later there 
will be a reorganization of the depart- 
ments of the Navy, and a new program 
of authority mapped out after we know 
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the size and extent of the various naval 
bureaus. 

The bill is desirable because the num- 
ber of chaplains is large and they have 
rendered magnificent service. They are 
entitled to have one of their members 
receive the dignity of the rank of ad- 
miral. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I agree with the 
Senator from Massachusetts, and I ex- 
press the opinion now that the bill will 
take care of the situation for the chap- 
lains during the war and for 6 months 
after the war. It is the intention then 
to review the entire matter. 

Mr. WALSH. Yes; and what has been 
said is not only true with regard to the 
chaplains. This organization of the 
Chaplains Corps is permanent, but, of 
course, subject to change when the war 
ends. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I wonder 
whether, by the passage of this bill, the 
chaplains of the Navy and the chaplains 
of the Army would be placed on about 
an equal basis? 

Mr. WALSH. Les, they would be 
Placed on approximately an equal basis. 
There has been some feeling on the part 
of the friends of the chaplains of the 
Navy—there is such an organization— 
that the Navy has not given as much 
authority to its Chief of Chaplains as 
does the Army to its Chief and compari- 
sons were presented to the committee as 
between the Army and the Navy. The 
rank being proposed would approach, if 
it did not equal, the authority given to 
the Chief of Chaplains of the Army. 

Mr. HILL. The bill would come near 
to bringing about parity between those 
two positions, 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I think that 
is much to be desired. I do not think 
there should be any disparity between 
the two positions of equal importance 
within the two important branches of the 
service. 

Mr. WALSH. Of course, after all, the 
administration of the office depends on 
the personality of the man. 

Mr. HILL. Certainly. 

Mr. WALSH. Unfortunately, there was 
some differences of opinion about the 
treatment of some of the smaller relig- 
ious denominations in the Navy, while in 
the Army there has been little or no 
difference of opinion, 

Mr. WILLIS. Will the Senator from 
Massachusetts yield? 

Mr. WALSH. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIS. I should like to add to 
what the Senator has said, in answer 
to the question of the junior Senator 
from Alabama, that the power given to 
the chaplain of the Navy does not ex- 
ceed the power given to the man of the 
same rank in the Army, so that there will 
be no rivalry on the part of the Army to 
further advance their chaplains. 

Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Massachusetts yield? 

Mr. WALSH. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. BILBO. The bill has just come 
to my notice, and as I understand there 
will be one chaplain selected from all the 
chaplains in the naval service, who will 
take the rank of rear admiral, and the 
emoluments of the office. Just how is 
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the chief chaplain to be selected from 
all the chaplains? 

Mr. WALSH. The President of the 
United States will select him, but of 
course upon the recommendation of the 
Secretary of the Navy, and back of him 
on the recommendation of the head of 
the Bureau of Personnel. The appoint- 
ment will be made by the President of the 
United States and the Senate will have 
a chance to confirm the nomination. 

Mr. BILBO. As I understand, the 
Senator said the Secretary of the Navy 
would make the recommendation to the 
President. 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. That is so in the 
case of all higher ranking naval promo- 
tions, although the President himself 
can disregard this practice, and I be- 
lieve he does occasionally, and make his 
own appointments. The general prac- 
tice is for the Bureau of Personnel to sub- 
mit names of officers who are available, 
or who are selected for promotion, to the 
Secretary of the Navy, and the Secretary 
of the Navy in turn submits them to 
the President, who makes the final de- 
cision. Again, I wanted it to be noted 
that this applies only to the highest 
ranking officers. 

Mr. BILBO. In other words, the 
chaplains of all the different denomina- 
tions will have nothing to do with mak- 
ing the selection of the chief chaplain? 

Mr. WALSH. No; they will not. It 
will interest the Senator to know that it 
was argued before our committee that 
the Chief of Chaplains should be a lay- 
man, and not a clergyman. 

Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, has 
the Senator a copy of the bill before 
him? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. DANAHER. On page 2, line 6, 
should there be a comma after the word 
“President”? 

Mr. WALSH. I do not see any objec- 
tion to it, but I really do not think it is 
necessary. I have not usually observed 
commas before the word “‘or.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Connecticut desire to 
embody the comma in the form of an 
amendment? 

Mr. DANAHER. No. I was wonder- 
ing whether by explanation of the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts we could clear 
up whether a comma should be there, or 
if there should be one after the word 
“engaged” in line 6. 

Mr. WALSH. Unless it is really nec- 
essary, I wish the Senator would not 
suggest it, because we might have some 
difficulty having the amendment ap- 
proved by the House, unless the Senator 
really thinks it is necessary. 

Mr. DANAHER. As it reads now— 
and perhaps the Senator may clear it 
up—it provides “That until the termina- 
tion of the wars in which the United 
States is now engaged by proclamation 
of the President,” and so forth. I won- 
dered if the Senator wanted it left that 
way. - 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Massachusetts yield to 
the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. WALSH. I yield. 
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Mr. HATCH. I have been quite inter- 
ested in the discussion which has been 
proceeding, but there was so much con- 
versation I could not understand what 
was said. I merely wanted to make a 
point of order. . 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Massachusetts has the 
fioor. 

Mr. WALSH. 
to add. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the immediate consideration 
of House bill 1023? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported by the Committee on 
Naval Affairs with an amendment to 
strike out all after the enacting clause 
and to insert: 

That until the termination of the wars in 
which the United States is now engaged by 
proclamation of the President or such earlier 
date as the Congress by concurrent resolu- 
tion may fix, there shall be in the Chaplain 
Corps of the Navy one officer, designated as 
Chief of Chaplains, under the Chief of Naval 
Personnel, who shall shall be entitled to hold 
the temporary rank of rear admiral, and 
shall receive the pay and allowances of a 
rear admiral of the lower half while serving 
in such grade. 


The amendment was agreed to, 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Rep- 
resentatives, by Mr. McLeod, one of its 
clerks, announced that the House had 
agreed to the report of the conmittee of 
conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 3961) au- 
thorizing the construction, repair, and 
preservation of certain public works on 
rivers and harbors, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed a bill (H. R. 4715) to 
increase the compensation of employees 
in the Postal Service, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the following enrolled bill and joint reso- 
lution, and they were-signed by the Vice 
President: 

S. 198. An act to amend further section 2 
of the Civil Service Retirement Act, ap- 
proved May 29, 1930, as amended; and 

S. J. Res. 155. Joint resolution to consider 
a site and design for a National Memorial 


Stadium to be erected in the District of Co- 
lumpia. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR COMMITTEE ON 
FOREIGN RELATIONS TO REPORT DUR- 
ING THE RECESS. 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that as chairman 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
acting for the committee, I may have up 
to midnight tonight to file a report on 
the nomination of Archibald MacLeish 
to be Assistant Secretary of State, and 
that it may be considered as filed today. 


I have nothing further 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

(Mr. CONNALLY subsequently from the 
Committee on Foreign Relations re- 
ported favorably the nomination of 
Archibald McLeish, of Virginia, to be 
Assistant Secretary of State.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the next bill on the cal- 
endar, 


SEWARD, ALASKA 


The bill (H. R. 4502) to amend the act 
of Congress approved May 20, 1935, en- 
titled “An act concerning the incorpo- 
rated town of Seward, Territory of Alas- 
ka,” as amended, was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


MARY LOVIS ELLIOTT 


The bill (H. R. 1643) for the relief of 
Mary Lovis Elliott was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

WILLIAM H. LINHART 


The bill (H. R. 2016) for the relief of 
William H. Linhart was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


CONVEYANCE TO ARIZONA AND CALI- 


FORNIA OF A RAILROAD HIGHWAY 
BRIDGE 


The bill (H. R. 4910) authorizing the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 
Co. or its successors to convey to the 
States of Arizona and California jointly 
or separately an existing railroad high- 
way bridge, was considered, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


RIGHTS-OF-WAY AT INDIAN ROCK DAM 
AND RESERVOIR, PA: 


The bill (H. R. 5219) to provide for the 
granting of rights-of-way for pipe lines 
for petroleum and petroleum products 
and for telephone and/or telegraph lines 
through and across lands of the United 
States within the area of Indian Rock 
Dam and Reservoir, located in York 
County, Pa., was considered, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


COMPENSATION FOR USE OF PRIVATELY 
OWNED AIRPLANES WHILE TRAVELING 
ON OFFICIAL BUSINESS 


The bill (H. R. 4547) to amend the act 
of February 14, 1931, as amended, so as to 
permit the compensation on a mileage 
basis, of civilian officers or employees for 
the use of privately owned airplanes 
while traveling on official business, was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


DISPOSAL OF CERTAIN BLOOD PLASMA 
RESERVES 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 148) 
authorizing the disposal of certain blood 
plasma reserves was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Resolved, ete., That so much of the reserves 
of liquid, frozen, or dry-blood plasma or 
serum albumin established from funds ap- 
propriated under the heading “Emergency 
funds for the President” in the Independent 
Offices Appropriation Act, 1942, or from funds 
appropriated for emergency health and sani- 
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tation activities (mational defense) under 
the heading “Public Health Service” in the 
Labor-Federal Security Appropriation Act, 
1943, and required by law to be held in reserve 
for casualties resulting from enemy action, 
as the Surgeon General of the Public Health 
Service determines are no longer needed for 
the purpose for which established or are 
likely to become ineffective prior to use if 
kept in reserve, may be disposed of by such 
Surgeon General by transfer or release to 
Federal, State, or local public-health authori- 
ties or to Federal or other public or nonprofit 
hospitals: Provided, That any cost incidental 
to such transfer shall be borne by the 
transferee. 


DECLARATION OF PORTION OF ILLINOIS 


& MICHIGAN CANAL TO BE UNNAVI- 
GABLE 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 4626) to declare a portion of 
the Illinois & Michigan Canal an un- 
navigable stream. 

Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, to the 
bill presently under consideration I do 
not believe I have any objection, but I 
should like to have an explanation of the 
purpose sought in declaring a portion of 
the river to be nonnavigable. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, this 
is a bill in which the whole Illinois dele- 
gation in both Houses is interested. I 
think the Senator from North Carolina 
[Mr. Bairey] shares somewhat my 
doubts as to whether, under the Con- 
stitution, we can declare a stream to be 
nonnavigable. That is a point which 
I have discussed with the Senator. I 
assume that if it is nonnavigable, then 
it does not come under certain constitu- 
tional limitations. I do not know 
whether there are any precedents on this 
point. ? 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, the bill 
was introduced in the House by Repre- 
sentative SaBATH. The whole idea is that 
there seems to be a small stream which is 
not navigated at all, which is needed for 
some other purpose, and Representative 
SaBarH desired the bill to be passed by 
the Senate, it having passed the House, 
to find the stream nonnavigable, so that 
certain construction may be done on it. 
I do not know about the constitutional 
question, whether Congress can say that 
a stream is navigable or not. If the Sen- 
ate is not ready to pass on that question 
there is no reason on earth why I should 
insist that we proceed to debate at this 
late date, and if objection is heard I feel 
that at any rate I have discharged my 
obligation to the House. I am not in- 
sisting on action. 

Mr. HATCH. I think I shall object. 

Mr. LUCAS. I hope the Senator from 
New Mexico will not object to the passage 
of the bill. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I am per- 
fectly willing to withhold my objection. 
When the Senator from North Carolina 
said he doubted whether the Senate ought 
to act on this matter from a constitu- 
tional standpoint, then I objected. That 
was all. 

Mr. DANAHER. I was trying to find 
out why we were declaring a certain 
canal nonnavigable at a time when by so 
doing we would yield whatever jurisdic- 
tion we have on the ground that those 
waters may be navigable. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Everyone in the lo- 
cality affected seems to be agreed that it 
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is a matter which would apparently serve 
the public welfare, 

Mr. DANAHER. I was wondering how 
we would do it, if we would do it as a 
matter of law or as a matter of fact, and 
if facts have been found to show that we 
have no jurisdiction on the ground that 
in fact the canal is nonnavigable. Things 
of that kind went through my mind as I 
looked over the bill. I was wondering 
what the committee had in mind. So 
far as I am concerned I have no objec- 
tion to the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the third reading and pas- 
sage of the bill. 

The bill (H. R. 4626) was ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


PERMISSION TO CHARLES REX MAR- 
CHANT AND OTHERS TO ACCEPT CER- 
TAIN MEDALS 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 106) 
granting permission to Charles Rex Mar- 
chant, Lorne E. Sasseen, and Jack Veniss 
Bassett to accept certain medals ten- 
dered them by the Government of Can- 
ada in the name of His Britannic Maj- 
esty, King George VI, was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 

Resolved, etc., That Charles Rex Marchant, 
Lorne E. Sasseen, and Jack Veniss Bassett, 
employees of the Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration, Department of Commerce, be author- 
ized to accept and wear British Empire med- 
als, Civilian Division, tendered by the Gov- 
ernment of Canada in the name of His Bri- 
tannic Majesty, King George VI, in recogni- 
tion of their gallant services in rescuing four 
crew members from a crashed and burning 
Canadian bomber in September 1942, and 
that the Department of State is hereby au- 
thorized and permitted to deliver the above 
medals to Charles Rex Marchant, Lorne E. 
Sasseen, and Jack Veniss Bassett. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. That 
completes the calendar. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS TE 


Mr. HILL obtained the floor. 

Mr.McFARLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me for the purpose 
of moving that Calendar 1247, House bill 
4184, to amend section 321, title III, part 
Il, Transportation Act of 1940, with re- 
spect to the movement of Government 
traffic, be made the unfinished business? 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I should like 
to yield for any question the Senator 
may want to ask, but I cannot yield to 
the Senator from Arizona for that pur- 
pose at this time. I wish to say to the 
Senator that he has been most diligent 
in his efforts to get that bill before the 
Senate for consideration. The Senator 
knows, however, that the Senate has been 
engaged in consideration of the flood- 
control bill and more recently the river 
and harbor bill. He also knows that we 
have had the crop-insurance bill under 
consideration and finally concluded ac- 
tion on it today. Then we took up the 
calendar so we might get rid of as many 
bills as we could in as shert a time as 
possible. 

I will say to the Senator from Arizona 
that there are pending a number of mat- 
ters of the first urgency, which have to 
be acted upon before the Congress can 
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recess or adjourn for the Christmas hol- 
idays. For instance, there is the defi- 
ciency appropriation bill which the Sen- 
ate Committee on Appropriations will 
undoubtedly report today and which will 
undoubtedly be ready for action tomor- 
row. Then we have, as the Senator 
knows, a number of nominations before 
us. We have the nominations already 
on the calendar from the Senate Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs for member- 
ship on the Surplus Property Disposal 
Board. 

The distinguished Senator from Texas 
[Mr. CONNALLY], the chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, has just 
reported from that committee nomina- 
tions in the State Department. Those 
nominations will have to be acted upon. 

The distinguished Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. BAE TI is here now with 
the conference report on the river and 
harbor bill. That conference report will 
have to be acted upon, and I am ad- 
vised that it may require some debate. 
It may take some time for its disposition. 

Under the circumstances, much as I re- 
gret it, it is not possible for me to yield at 
this time to the Senator from Arizona 
IMr. MCFARLAND] for the purpose of 
making a motion to take up the bill he 
has in mind. I will say further to the 
Senator from Arizona that I do not know 
what the President will do with reference 
to the bill passed the other day propos- 
ing to freeze certain social-security tax 
rates; but if that bill comes back, and of 
course Senators know that it may come 
back, we will have to dispose of that 
question also. So, much as I regret to 
do so, and much as I admire the Sena- 
tor’s diligence in the matter, I cannot 
yield for the purpose he has in mind at 
this time. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Downey in the chair). The Senator 
from Alabama refuses to yield to the 
Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Will the Senator 
yield for an observation? 

Mr. HILL. I yield for a question. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I wanted to make 
an observation. I want to express my 
appreciation to the distinguished acting 
majority leader for feeling and express- 
ing his feeling that I have been diligent 
in regard to this bill. Quite a number of 
Members of the House do not share that 
view. The bill was passed in the House, 
I believe, on May 25 of this year. It was 
passed in the House by a division vote of 
236 to 16. The Senate committee has 
held exhaustive hearings on the bill, and 
it has been on the calendar since No- 
vember 28. I feel personally that it is a 
bill on which the Senate should vote. 
Whether we pass it or not is beside the 
question. We owe that courtesy to the 
House of Representatives. I hope the 
acting majority leader will cooperate 
with me and help me get this measure 
up for a vote if possible. I realize that 
the deficiency bill is important. So far 
as conference reports are concerned, even 
if a bill is made the unfinished business, 
as the acting majority leader well knows, 
conference reports take precedence, and 
other measures must stand aside for 
them. 
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Of course, the executive session has 
nothing to do with making a bill the 
unfinished business in legislative session. 
So I hope that when we finish the defi- 
ciency bill the acting majority leader will 
be willing to cooperate with me and nep 
me bring this bill to a vote. 

Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. Does the Senator wish to 
ask a question about the bill? 

Mr. BILBO. I wish to make an obser- 
vation. 

Mr. HILL. I yield to the Senator from 
Mississippi. 

Mr. BILBO. Mr, President, I appre- 
ciate the interest which my friend from 
Arizona has in this bill. I have been 
working on it for about 2 months. The 
more I read the bill the better I under- 
stand it, the further I am from giving 
my consent to letting it become a law 
without at least 30 days’ discussion. 

I should like to go home for Christmas. 
I have not missed spending Christmas in 
my home for 19 years; but this bill is so 
vital to the people of the United States, 
and there is so much involved in it that 
I would forego the pleasure of a Christ- 
mas holiday rather than see the bill be- 
come a law. With all due deference to 
my good friend from Arizona, it is the 
most outrageous, vicious, unreasonable, 
and unheard of piece of legislation that 
was ever dropped into the legislative 
hopper. It is a Christmas present to the 
railroads of the United States of at least 
$1,000,000,000 plus 16,000,000 acres of 
land. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Alabama yield to 
me to make one observation? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to the Senator from 
Arizona. 

Mr. McFARLAND. If the bill is such 
an outrage as the Senator from Missis- 
sippi has indicated, surely he would not 
require 30 days to convince the United 
States Senate to that effect. That is all 
the observation I wish to make, 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr, WHITE. I should like to add a 
brief word with respect to the legislation 
in which the Senator from Arizona has 
indicated an interest. 

First of all, I sympathize with the dis- 
inclination of the Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. HILL] to have the bill brought up 
now. It has had long consideration. It 
was passed by the House of Representa- 
tives. Hearings have been held upon it 
by a subcommittee of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce, and 
great labor has been expended in con- 
nection with it. The Senator from 
Arizona has been indefatigable in his 
attention to it. The Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. Aust1n] has given it constant 
and painstaking study. I very much 
hope that at some time before we ad- 
journ there may be an opportunity for 
the Senator from Arizona to present the 
proposed legislation to the Senate and 
have the Senate act upon it. ; 

Mr. CHANDLER, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 
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Mr. CHANDLER. I join with the 
Senator from Maine in earnestly re- 
questing our distinguished acting ma- 
jority leader to give every consideration 
to the request of the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. McFartanp], cooperate 
with him, and, if possible, let him get 
his land grant bill up before the end of 
the session. 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. Does the Senator wish to 
make an inquiry? 

Mr.MEAD. I wish to make an inquiry 
of the acting majority leader. 

Mr. HILL. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. MEAD. I should like to inquire 
as to the possibility of bringing up, now, 
tomorrow, or in the immediate future, 
a bill which I introduced, having to do 
with the compensation paid postal em- 
ployees. Since we have discussed it, the 
bill has passed the House by a vote of 
133 to 1, and has been messaged over to 
the Senate. It is now on the desk. It 
could be taken up by unanimous con- 
sent. Probably it cannot be taken up if 
there is objection, because of the im- 
pending adjournment. 

I should like to have an understand- 
ing with the leaders as to whether we 
can take up the bill now by unanimous 
consent, or at some date in the imme- 
diate future. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President 

Mr. HILL. I yield to the distin- 
guished Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. BYRD. I am entirely willing to 
have the bill taken up tomorrow. Ihave 
no purpose to delay it. However, there 
are certain facts which I wish to ascer- 
tain. I do not fully understand why the 
letter from the Postmaster General is 
not made a part of the record. I have 
addressed an inquiry to the Postmaster 
General for further information. I shall 
object to taking up the bill this after- 
noon, but I shall not object to taking it 
up tomorrow. 

Mr. MEAD. That is agreeable to me, 
Mr. President. The clerk of the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads has 
stated that the reason he did not include 
the letter from the Postmaster General 
was that the Postmaster General was 
Supposed to send up another letter. If 
the bill can be taken up tomorrow, or at 
any time in the immediate future, that 
will be satisfactory to me. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I wish to co- 
operate with my distinguished friend 
from New York in every way possible; 
but it is not possible for me now to say 
to the Senator that at a certain time to- 
morrow, or at any time tomorrow, his 
bill can be taken up. Other bills are 
awaiting consideration. When a bill 
comes before this body, we never know 
exactly how long the bill may be under 
consideration. 

Mr. MEAD. If it is taken up before 
the holidays, that will be entirely agree- 
able to me. 

Mr. HILL. All I can say to the Senator 
at this moment is that I shall be glad to 

keep in touch with him and cooperate 
with himin any wayIcan, The Senator 
asks to have it taken up by unanimous 
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consent. Some other Senator may ob- 
ject, and there may be protracted debate. 

Mr. MEAD. I hope I may have the co- 
operation of the distinguished acting ma- 
jority leader if I ask unanimous consent 
to have the bill considered some time to- 
morrow, after my distinguished colleague 
from Virginia receives the information 
for which he is looking. 

Mr. HILL. After the distinguished 
Senator from Virginia has received the 
information hv is seeking, I shall be de- 
lighted to confer with the distinguished 
Senator from New York with reference 
to the bill, 

Mr, MEAD. That is satisfactory to 
me. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. , I yield. 

Mr. WHITE. I should like to have it 
understood that the Senator from Maine 
is not a participant in the assurances 
given the Senator from New York by the 
Senator from Alabama, carefully guarded 
as they are. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair lays before the Senate a bill com- 
ing from the House of Representatives. 

The bill (H. R. 4715) to increase the 
compensation of employees in the Postal 
Service, was read twice by its title and 
ordered to be placed on the calendar. 


REPORTS OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. McKELLAR, Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Appropriations, I re- 
port back favorably, with amendments, 
the bill (H. R. 5587) making appropria- 
tions to supply deficiencies in certain ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1944, and for prior fiscal years, 
and to provide supplemental appropria- 
tions for the fiscal years ending June 30, 
1945, and June 30, 1946, and for other 
purposes, and I submit a report (No. 
1384) thereon. 

Also, from the Committee on Appropri- 
ations, I report back favorably, with an 
amendment, the bill (H. R. 5580) to in- 
crease clerk hire, and for other purposes, 
and I submit a report (No. 1385) thereon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the reports will be received 
and the bills will be placed on the cal- 
endar. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Let me announce 
that it is my intention to move at some 
time tomorrow that the Senate proceed 
to consider the deficiency appropriation 


. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. HILL. I move that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of execu- 
tive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Downey in the chair) laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting several 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committee. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 
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EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. WALSH, from the Committee on 
Naval Affairs: 

Vice Admiral L. Calhoun, United States 
Navy, to be a vice admiral in the Navy, for 
temporary service, to rank from the 27th 
day of February 1942; 

Commodore Oscar Smith, United States 
Navy, to be a commodore in the Navy, for 
temporary service, to rank from the 12th 
day of April 1943, and to continue while 
serving as deputy chief of staff to the com- 
mander in chief, United States Atlantic Fleet; 

Col. John T. Walker to be a brigadier gen- 
eral in the Marine Corps for temporary serv- 
ice from the 4th day of October 1942; 

Col. Merwin H. Silverthorn to be a brig- 
adier general in the Marine Corps for tem- 
porary service from the ist day of April 
1943; and 

Col. Maurice C. Gregory to be a brigadier 
general in the Marine Corps for temporary 
service from the 7th day of May 1944. 

By Mr. CONNALLY, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations: 

Joseph C. Grew, of New Hampshire, to be 
Under Secretary of State; 

Nelson A. Rockefeller, of New York, to be 
an Assistant Secretary of State; 

W. L, Clayton, of Texas, to be an Assist- 
ant Secretary of State; 

Brig. Gen. Julius C. Holmes, United States 
Army, of Kansas, to be an Assistant Secre- 
tary of State; 

James C. Dunn, of New York, to be an As- 
sistant Secretary of State; and 

Hallett Johnson, of New Jersey, a Foreign 
Service officer of class 2, to be Ambassador 
3 and Plenipotentiary to Costa 

lea: 


By Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads: 
Sundry postmasters. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further reports of committees, the 
clerk will proceed to state the nomina- 
tions on the Calendar. 


FOREIGN SERVICE 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Norman Armour, of New Jerscy, 
to be Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to Spain. 

Mr. HAWKES. Mr. President, let me 
make a brief comment regarding the 
Honorable Norman Armour, of New Jer- 
sey, who has been nominated by the 
President to be United States Ambassa- 
dor to Spain. I believe that most of my 
friends and almost everyone I know who 
knows Mr. Armour feels that he will be 
an excellent ambassador, and we will be 
very proud to have one of our New Jersey 
citizens appointed to that very difficult 
end important post. The Honorable 
Norman Armour is a man of broad diplo- 
matic experience in many of the most 
important embassies throughout the 
world, and I am sure he will put his great 
experience to good use in the important 
post of Ambassador to Spain, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is will the Senate advise and 
consent to this nomination? 

The nomination was confirmed. 


SURPLUS PROPERTY BOARD 


The legislative clerk read the nom- 
ination of Robert A. Hurley, of Cannecti- 
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cut, to be a member of the Surplus Prop- 
erty Board. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, there will 
be some discussion of the two nomina- 
tions of members of the Surplus Property 
Board. I ask that the nominations be 
passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
nominations will be passed over. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, I 
should like to inquire of the acting ma- 
jority leader and the rainority leader 
whether the plan is to proceed with the 
consideration of the Surplus Property 
Board nominations tomorrow. 

Mr, HILL, I will say to my distin- 
guished friend the junior Senator from 
Kentucky that the plan is to have the 
Senate proceed to consider executive 
business at a rather early hour tomor- 
row. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator give us some indication about 
what Hour that will be? 

Mr. HILL. I will say that, if possible, 
we would like to have the deficiency ap- 
propria ion bill passed, because no doubt 
that bill will haye to go back to the 
House, and perhaps it will involve a con- 
ference which may take some time. So 
we would like to have the deficiency 
appropriation bill disposed of the first 
thing during the session tomorrow. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, let 
me say to the Senate that I do not think 
it will take a great deal of time to dis- 
pose of the deficiency appropriation bill. 
I do not think it has many controversial 
amendments; at least, I hope it does not. 
I do not think the consideration of the 
bill will take a great deal of time. I 
think we will be able to dispose of it 
early during tomorrow’s session. 

Mr. HATCH. I asked the question be- 
cause some of us have engagements to- 
morrow for which we must plan, I un- 
derstood the Senator from Alabama to 
say that it is the plan to take up certain 
nominations tomorrow. That was as 
far as the Senator had gone in making 
his announcement. 

Mr. HILL. Yes; after the deficiency 
appropriation bill is disposed of, we ex- 
pect to take up certain nominations, 
both the nominations reported from the 
Committee on Military Affairs, about 
which the Senator from Kentucky has 
inquired, and the nominations reported 
from the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 

Mr. CHANDLER, Can the acting ma- 
jority leader tell us which group of 
nominations will have the right-of-way? 
Will the nominations from the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs be considered 
first, or will the State Department nomi- 
nations be considered first? 

Mr. HILL. Of course, Mr. President, 
when the Senate goes into executive ses- 
sion tomorrow, the nominations from 
the Committee on Military Affairs, in 
which the Senator from Kentucky is par- 
ticularly interested, will be first on the 
calendar. 

Mr. CHANDLER. The State Depart- 
ment nominations will automatically go 
over until the day after tomorrow, I sup- 
pose, if they are reported today. 
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Mr. HILL. Oh, no; they would be 
regularly on the calendar tomorrow, 

Mr. CHANDLER. Would they not be 
subject to objection tomorrow on the 
ground that it was the first calendar 
day after the nominations had been 
reported? 

Mr, HILL. Oh, no. They will be 
ready to be considered tomorrow. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. AUSTIN. In view of the possibil- 
ity that the Surplus Property Board 
nominations will be considered early dur- 
ing the session tomorrow, I wish to state 
that the hearings on the nominations 
will probably be ready for distribution to- 
morrow morning. If Senators are suffi- 
ciently interested to wish to read the 
hearings, which are not long, relatively 
speaking, they will be available early 
enough so that they can be read before 
12 o’clock tomorrow. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, let me say that if the State Depart- 
ment nominations are considered at an 
early hour in tomorrow’s session, I am in 
a position to state that they will not be 
acted upon until a late hour. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will proceed to state the other 
nominations on the calendar, 


COAST GUARD 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Capt. LeRoy Reinburg, to be 
commodore for temporary service to 
rank from October 1, 1944. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER: Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 


COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations in the Coast 
1155 Geodetic Survey are confirmed en 

loc. 
POSTMASTERS 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations of postmasters. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I ask unanimous 
consent that the nominations of post- 
masters be confirmed en bloc, and that 
the President be immediately notified of 
the confirmations of the nominations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations are confirmed 
en bloc, and the President will be im- 
mediately notified of the confirmations of 
the nominations. 

Mr. HILL. I ask unanimous consent 
that the President be notified forthwith 
of all confirmations of nominations made 
today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the President will be notified 
forthwith of all confirmations. 


RECESS 


Mr. HILL. As in legislative session, I 
move that the Senate take a recess until 
12 o’clock tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o’clock and 25 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate took a recess until tomorrow, Fri- 
day, December 15, 1944, at 12 o’clock 
meridian, 
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sWOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate December 14 (legislative day of 
November 21), 1944: 

In THE Navy 

Capt. Lester T. Hundt, United States Navy, 
to be a commodore in the Navy, for tem- 
porary service, to continue while serving as 
commander, naval air training bases, Pensa- 
cola, Fla., and until reporting for other per- 
manent duty. 

Capt. Charles J. Parrish, United States 
Navy, to be a commodore in the Navy, for 
temporary service, to continue while serv- 
ing as chief of staff and aide to commander, 
Hawaiian Sea Frontier. 

Capt. Fred D. Kirtland, United States 
Navy, to be a commodore in the Navy, for 
temporary service, to continue while serv- 
ing in the Pacific Ocean areas and until 
reporting for other permanent duty. 

Commodore Marion C. Robertson, United 
States Navy, to be a commodore in the Navy, 
for temporary service, to continue while 
serving under commander, United States 
naval forces in Europe, and until reporting 
for other permanent duty. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate December 14 (legislative day 
of November 21), 1944: 

FOREIGN SERVICE 

Norman Armour, to be Ambassador Ex- 
traordinary and Plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America to Spain. 

Coast GUARD OF THE UNITED STATES 
PROMOTION 

LeRoy Reinburg, to be a commodore, for 
temporary service, to rank from October 1, 
1944, while serving as commandant, Coast 
Guard yard, Curtis Bay, Md., or in any other 
assignment for which the rank of commo- 
dore is authorized. 

Coast AND GEODETIC SURVEY 
TO BE JUNIOR HYDROGRAPHIC GEOGETIC ENGI< 

NEERS WITH RANK OF LIEUTENANT (JUNIOR 

GRADE), TO RANK AS INDICATED 

William B. Page, from September 10, 1944, 

Norman Porter, from October 1, 1944, 

POSTMASTERS 
ARKANSAS 
J. Fred Ball, Newport. 
FLORIDA 

Gladys L. Stalls, Moore Haven, 

Guy H. Stapp, Oxford. 

Weeta M. Brown, Plymouth. 

GEORGIA 
Charles A. Randolph, Tycker. 
ILLINOIS 

Iva E. Hanson, Itasca. 

KANSAS 

Howard R. Ellis, Haviland, 

KENTUCKY 
Gertrude Stuteville, Bonnieville. 


Roy O. Harmon, Gravel Switch. 
Frances J. Salt, Magnolia. 
MAINE 

Harold M. Smith, Hollis Center, 
MICHIGAN 

John H. Hausler, Boyne Falls. 

John L, O’Brien, Lake Leelanau, 

Basil L. Jankowski, Maple City. 

Miles S. Ansbaugh, Reading. 

Edwin C. Hess, Sanford. 


MINNESOTA 
Clyde. H. Ferrell, Montrose. 
VERMONT 


Clarence F. Dudley, East Montpelier. 
Daniel Henley, Richmond. 
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THURSDAY, DECEMBER 14, 1944 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera 
Montgomery, D. D., offered the follow- 
ing prayer: 


O come, Thou long-expected Im- 
manuel, born to set Thy people free and 
to lead them in Thy ways. Thou, Sun 
of Righteousness, who dost inhabit 
eternity, wilt arise with healing in 
His wings, and all nations shall call 
Him blessed and Holy is His name. 
O speak peace, and Thy dominion shall 
be from sea to sea, even unto the ends 
of the earth. Draw us nearer together 
by the cords of one purpose and one 
hope, drinking from the cup of Thy deep 
and lowly life. 

We praise Thee that in our dear Lord 
was the secret of holy living, pure in 


thought and faultless in speech. Among 


the gods of all time, there is none like 
unto the Holy Child of Saint Mary, who 
possessed the splendor of purity and 
the power of the ages. O Thou who 
didst teach the way of life and destiny, 
intuned with a merciful God, help us to 
find in Thee sublime and gracious guid- 
ance; allow nothing to mock our faith 
or gloss over the soulful appeal of a 
world worn and weary with the grief of 
war; we pray that all America may 
hallow her power, her wealth, and her 
liberty. We would not ask that our 
prosperity be diminished, but that it be 
consecrated and for a spirituality that 
will be a safeguard against the pitfalls 
of a shimmering glory. 


“Then in Christ’s Birthday we may fully 
share 
And feel His presence with us every- 
where.” 


Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


HON. JOHN B. BENNETT 


Mr. MICHENLR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, a 
feeling of sadness always more or less 
permeates the closing days of a Con- 
“gress. This is because some of the 
Members with whom we have associated 
and labored will not return with the new 
Congress. Iam sure I speak the general 
sentiment when I say that we all regret 
that Representative JOHN B. BENNETT, of 
Mee Twelfth Michigan District, is retir- 
I have been in Congress a long time. 
I have seen hundreds of Members come 
and go, and I can truthfully say that 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr, 
BENNETT] will be genuinely missed. 
Young in years and in services, yet he 
has made his mark among us. Capable, 
courageous, industrious, and courteous, 


he has won the friendship of all who | 
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have served with him. To know him is 
to appreciate his real worth and to like 
him 


No Member can be of much value to 
his district and his State and his coun- 
try unless he has the respect and con- 
fidence of his colleagues. The gentle- 
man from Michigan, JoHN BENNETT, 
qualifies in this particular. It is regret- 
table that his splended congressional 
career has been interrupted even though 
temporarily. His service has been out- 
standing in committee and in debate. 
He is appreciated in Washington and has 
done a splendid job. 

It is to be hoped that his constituents 
will see to it that he is returned to fin- 
ish the work he has so auspiciously com- 
menced. Whatever the future holds in 
store for him, he has the best wishes of 
his colleagues of the Seventy-eighth 
Congress, and we say au revoir but not 
good-bye. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include a state- 
ment by Hon. Josephus Daniels, formerly 
Secretary of the Navy, now editor of the 
Raleigh News and Observer. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 


SFLECT COMMITTER TO INVESTIGATE 
ACTS OF EXECUTIVE AGENCIES 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Accounts, 
I submit a privileged resolution and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 


The Clerk read the resolution (H. Res. 
650), as follows: 


Resolved, That the further expenses of con- 
ducting the investigation authorized by 
House Resolution 102 of the Seventy-eighth 
Congress, incurred by the select committee 
appointed to investigate acts of executive 
agencies which exceed the scope of their 
power or authority, acting as a whole or by 
subcommittee, not to exceed $1,500 in addi- 
tion to sums heretofore made available, in- 
cluding expenditures for employment of ex- 
perts, and clerical, stenographic, and other 
assistants, shall be paid out of the contingent 
fund of the House on vouchers authorized 
by such committee, signed by the chairman 
thereof, and approved by the Committee on 
Accounts. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Accounts, 
I submit a further privileged resolution 
and ask for its immediate consideration, 


The Clerk read the resolution (H. Res. 
678) , as follows: 


Resolved, That the further expenses of 
conducting the study and investigation au- 
thorized by House Resolution 592 of the 
Seventy-eighth Congress, incurred by the 
Committee on Education, acting as a whole 
or by subcommittee, not to exceed $1,000, 
in addition to sums heretofore made avail- 
able including expenditures for the employ- 
ment of clerical, stenographic, and other as- 
sistants, shall be paid out of the contingent 
fund of the House on vouchers authorized by 
such committee or subcommittee thereof 
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any part thereof, signed by the chairman of 
the committee or subcommittee, and ap- 
proved by the Committee on Accounts. 

Src. 2. The official stenographers to com- 
mittees may be used at all hearings held 
in the District of Columbia unless other- 
wise officially engaged. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


HOUSE DISBURSING OFFICE 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Accounts, 
I submit a further resolution and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution (H. Res. 
679), as follows: 

Resolved, That effective January 1, 1945, 
there shall be paid out of the contingent 
fund of the House, until otherwise pro- 
vided by law, an additional sum not to ex- 
ceed $5,000 during a fiscal year for the em- 
ployment of professional and other neces- 
sary help in the disbursing office in accord- 
ance with the provisions of House Resolu- 
tion 585, adopted December 16, 1942. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


DESIGNATING NOVEMBER 19 AS 
DEDICATION DAY 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the joint resolution 
(H. J, Res. 194) designating November 
19, the anniversary of Lincoln’s Gettys- 
burg Address, as Dedication Day. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint 
resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
will the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
explain what this resolution does? 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, it merely 
directs that a proclamation be issued on 
November 19. It does not provide a 
holiday or any other observance of that 
memorial occasion. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr, 
Speaker, is it a regular practice of the 
committee to report out resolutions of 
this character for any of these historical 
days? 

Mr. WALTER. Yes; it is done quite 
frequently. But is does not provide for 
any other recognition or observance of 
the day at all. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, and, of course, 
I shall not object, since the resolution 
comes from our committee, However, 
the gentleman presenting the resolution 
knows how many of us feel about so 
many of these resolutions. Many of 
these objectives are laudable, but the 
precedents are bad. If the committee 
reported ali these resolutions that were 
suggested, the President would not be 
doing much else other than issuing proc- 
lamations and we would be having ali 
kinds of feast days and celebration days 
and semiholidays. I hope this will be 
the last resolution of this kind brought 
up at this session. 

i ra HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ob- 
ect. 
| The SPEAKER. Objection is heard, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Appendix of 
the Recorp, and include a newspaper 
column. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

PROBLEMS OF SMALL BUSINESS 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Beaker, I ask unanimd us consent to 
address the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks and to 
aad with my remarks the text of a 

ill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. Voornis of California addressed 
the House. His remarks appear in the 
Appendix.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BURCH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
own remarks in the Recor on the sub- 
ject of cigarettes. r 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include therein 
@ poem. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ne- 
vada? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include therein 
an article entitled “Rise of the Wash- 
ington Post.” I have an estimate from 
the Public Printer that it will make four 
and one-half pages of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record at a cost of $234. 


The SPEAKER. Notwithstanding, 
and without objection, the extension 
may be made. 


There was no objection. 
DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ver- 
mont? 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. PLUMLEY addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix.] 


COMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE UN-AMERI- 
CAN ACTIVITIES 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ne- 
braska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I regret 
that this House will no longer have the 
benefit of the services of the Commit- 
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tee to Investigate Un-American Activi- 
ties, headed by the gentleman from Tex- 
as, the Honorable Martin Dies. That 
committee has rendered a real service to 
our Republic. It has courageously and 
fearlessly exposed those individuals and 
elements within our borders who were 
not concerned with the best interests 
of the country. No one contends that 
that committee did not make some mis- 
takes. 

The Dies committee carried on a cam- 
paign against un-Americanism, whether 
it be communism, fascism, nazi-ism, or 
any other of the undesirable philosophies. 
They carried on even though their in- 
vestigations involved persons in high po- 
litical circles. 

I hope that one of the branches of 
the Congress will see fit to appoint a 
committee to carry on this splendid 
work. In the meantime, the files and 
records of that committee should be re- 
tained by the House of Representatives 
and one of the faithful employees of that 
committee should be retained to look 
after the files and make them available 
to the Members of the Seventy-ninth 


and future Congresses. Our Nation and 


the world needs more, not less, Ameri- 
canism. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend the re- 
marks that I shall make today in Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the postal in- 
crease bill, and to include therewith a 
letter setting forth reasons for that in- 
crease, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Il- 
linois? 

There was no objection. 


MEMORY MONDAY 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 


i minute. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, referring 
to the resolution just presented by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
WALTER], I wish to call the attention of 
the House to the fact that early in the 
year there was introduced in the Senate 
of the United States a bill known as 
S. 1110 providing for the observance of 
Memory Monday. The bill simply pro- 
vides that under proclamation of the 
President the flag of our country should 
be flown at half mast from all Federal 
buildings on the first Monday in each 
month, in memory of the noble sacrifices 
made by our brave men and women on 
the field of battle. The bill passed the 
Senate unanimously. It had the ap- 
prova] of the President, of the Secretary 
of War, the Secretary of the Navy, and 
the Secretary of State. It was approved 
by a subcommittee of the Committee on 
the Judiciary in this House to which it 
was referred, but for some unknown 
reason is still pigeonholed in committee. 
If any resolution is entitled to be con- 
sidered by this Congress, it is the 
Memory Monday bill. I hope it may still 
be enacted into law before the Congress 
adjourns, 
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The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Iowa has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. McMURRAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include a speech 
of Mr. Clarence K. Streit, president of 
the Federal Union, Inc. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include sev- 
eral editorials. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama? 

There was no objection. 


PALESTINE—“HOPE AGAIN DEFERRED” 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, the con- 
sideration of the Palestine resolution 
has again been put off. This has caused 
keen disappointment. The explanations 
for the delay, in my humble opinion, are 
most lame and lamentable. They re- 
mind me of the story of Alice in Wonder- 
land. Alice, at the tea party, asked the 
White Queen for some jam. The White 
Queen responded, “The rule is, jam yes- 
terday and jam tomorrow, but never jam 
today.” So the tragedy of the Jews all 
over the world is as follows: 

“The tempest-tossed Jews could get 
relief yesterday, can get relief tomor- 
row, but can never get relief today.” 

Seventy-seven Senators and 318 
Representatives—total of 395—from all 
48 States have expressed approval of 
unrestricted Jewish immigration into 
Palestine and the establishment there 
of a Jewish democratic commonwealth, 

The President about a fortnight prior 
to election emphatically endorsed these 
objectives. Both party platforms ap- 
proved. Is a party platform something 
to stand upon or something merely to 
get in on? Secretary of State Stimson 
removed all military objections to the 
passage of the resolution. 

Why this sudden change? 

What a disheartening let-down. 

Unless some other cogent explanation 
is given and given in no uncertain 
manner, the conclusion is inescapable, 
namely, that we again have an example 
of abasement to British imperialism. 

Finally I express this sad observation 
to our President, “On the plains of hesi- 
tation lay the countless bones of mil- 
lions.” 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that I may address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I feel it in- 
cumbent upon me as a member of the 
Committee on Rules and a member of 
the minority party to say that the op- 
position to reporting this measure just 
referred to, to open the gates of Pales- 
tine to the persecuted Jews of Europe, 
comes from the State Department and 
not from the members of the Rules Com- 
mittee or from members of the minority 
or even the majority party. I say this 
so it will go in the Recorp, because the 
opposition of the State Department to 
this resolution has been officially dis- 
closed in the other body. 

Mr. Speaker, I was the author of the 
original Palestine resolution in 1922. I 
not only favored it then but I am more 
in avor of it now; and I should like to 
see a resolution go through this House 
‘unanimously permitting the persecuted 
Jews, who have been more horribly 
treated than ever before in history in 
the past few years by Hitler, to go to 
Palestine. I am not in favor of saying 
what kind of state shall be created in 
Palestine as I think that is none of our 
business. I would have voted to report 
the resolution out had the State Depart- 
ment not objected to it. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from New York has expired. 


EMPLOYMENT AS CONSULTANT OF RE- 
TIRED EMPLOYEES OF INTERIOR DE- 
PARTMENT 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 

imous consent for the immediate con- 
sideration of the conference report on 
the bill (H. R. 3429) to amend section 
1 of an act entitled “An act authorizing 
the Secretary of the Interior to employ 
engineers and economists for consulta- 
tion purposes on important reclamation 
work,” approved February 28, 1929 (45 
Stat. 1406), as amended by the act of 
April 22, 1940 (54 Stat. 148), and ask 
unanimous consent that the statement 
be read in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the con- 
ference report? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Idaho asks unanimous consent that the 
statement be read in lieu of the report. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement of the 
managers on the part of the House. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
3429), entitled “An Act to amend section 1 
of an Act entitled ‘An Act authorizing the 
Secretary of the Interior to employ engineers 
and economists for consultation purposes on 
important reclamation work,’ approved Feb- 
ruary 28, 1929 (45 Stat. 1406), as amended 
by the Act of April 22, 1940 (54 Stat. 148) ,” 
having met, after full and free conference, 
have agreed to recommend and do recom- 
mend to their respective Houses as follows: 
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That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate and 
agree to the same. 

COMPTON I. WHITE, 

J. W. ROBINSON, 

JoHN R. MURDOCK, 

Rost. F. ROCKWELL, 
Managers on the part of the House. 

J. H. BANKHEAD, 

JNo. THOMAS, 

CHAN GURNEY, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendment of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 3429) entitled “An 
Act to amend section 1 of an Act entitled 
‘An Act authorizing the Secretary of the In- 
terior to employ engineers and economists 
for consultation purposes on important rec- 
lamation work, approved February 28, 1929 
(45 Stat. 1406), as amended `y the Act of 
April 22, 1940 (54 Stat. 148),” submit the 
following statement in explanation of the 
effect of the action agreed upon by the con- 
ferees and recommended in the accompany- 
ing conference report: 

The only substantive changes made by the 


Senate in the bill as passed by the House 


were to add lawyers to the group of retired 
employees who may be employed as con- 
sultants and to require periodical reports by 
the Secretary of the Interior of the names of 
individuals so employed, the periods of their 
employment, the nature of the services ren- 
dered, and the amounts paid to them; so 
that the act in question, as amended, would 
read as follows: 

“That section 1 of the act of February 28, 
1929 (45 Stat. 1406), as amended by act of 
April 22, 1940 (54 Stat. 148), authorizing the 
Secretary of the Interior to employ engineers 
and economists for consultation purposes 
on important reclamation work, is hereby 
amended to read as follows: “That the Sec- 
retary of the Interior is authorized, in his 
judgment and discretion, to employ for con- 
sultation purposes on important reclamation 
work 10 consulting engineers, geologists, ap- 
praisers, economists, and lawyers, at rates of 
compensation to be fixed by him but not to 
exceed $50 per day for any engineer, geol- 
ogist, appraiser, economist, or lawyer so em- 
ployed: Provided, That the total compensa- 
tion paid to any engineer, geologist, appraiser, 
economist, or lawyer during any fiscal yeer 
shall not exceed $5,000: Provided further, 
That notwithstanding the provisions of any 
other act, retired officers of the Army or Navy 
may be employed by the Secretary of the 
Interior as consulting engineers in accord- 
ance with the provisions of this act: Pro- 
vided further, That notwithstanding the pro- 
visions of any other act, retired personnel of 
the Department of the Interior employed by 
the Secretary of the Interior as consultants 
in accordance with the provisions of this act 
may be so employed without deductions from 
compensation for retirement, without loss of 
or redetermination of retirement status, and 
without loss or reduction of retirement an- 
nuity or other benefits by reason of such em- 
ployment, except that there shall be deducted 
from the compensation otherwise payable to 
any such retired employee sums equal to the 
retirement annuity or benefit allocable to 
the days of actual employment hereunder: 
Provided further, That within 60 days from 
the expiration of each fiscal year the Secre- 
tary of the Interior shall report to the Con- 
gress the names of individuals employed for 
consultation purposes pursuant to the au- 
thority of this act, the period or periods of 
their employment during said fiscal year, the 
nature of the services rendered, and the 
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amounts paid during said fiscal year to each 
of such individuals for such consultation 
services.“ 

COMPTON I. WHITE, 

J. W. ROBINSON. 

JoHN R. MURDOCK. 

Rosr. F. ROCKWELL. 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetis. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Will 
the gentleman explain this? 

Mr. WHITE. I may say to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts that this bill 
has been before the House and con- 
sidered thoroughly. It is simply a plan 
in this war emergency to permit the 
Department of the Interior and the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation to employ qualified 
people who are now retired; bring them 
back into the service without. going 
through the routine of recomputing their 
retirement pay and disturbing their re- 
tirement status. It will permit them to 
be employed temporarily by the Depart- 
ment in this emergency. It has been 
agreed to by the House and Senate and 
it is agreed to by the conferees. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. What 
kind of employees are they? j: 

Mr. WHITE. They are professional 
men, trained and with long experience 
in the employ of the Government, to be 
recalled for temporary service in the 
department. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Have 
they not got enough in the Department 
now? 

Mr. WHITE. I am not the judge of 
that. I am told they have not. A great 
many men have been called in the war 
effort. I have been over to the Interior 
Department and there is a service flag 
over the whole sid> of the building. I 
know their personnel has been greatly 
depleted. This engineering work must be 
carried on and much of it is in connec- 
tion with the war effort. This bill has 
been agreed by the House and Senate 
that it is a necessary piece of legislation. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. But 
the Senate has added something. 

Mr. WHITE. That is to have the In- 
terior Department report and give the 
names to the Congress of the men em- 
ployed. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. How 
much money will it cost as a result of the 
Senate amendment? 

Mr. WHITE. I do not think it will cost 
the Government any more than it has 
paid in the past. It will be a change in 
the personnel, it will call back trained, 
qualified people who are now in retire- 
ment to replace people who have gone 
into the war. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. If 
they employed competent people it is an 
improvement, but where are they going 
to get them? 

Mr. WHITE. The bill will give them 
the authority to recall to service these 
trained and qualified personnel. They 
know where they are; I do not. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Will the gentleman 
yield? 


Mr. 
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Mr. WHITE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Here is another in- 
stance where reports are required. Ac- 
cording to the reading of the statement 
you are requiring a Government depart- 
ment to send reports to the Congress 
with the names and salaries of people 
they employ and a statement in refer- 
ence to the work they do. In this legis- 
lation you are giving the Department the 
right to hire these employees. 

Why should we place an additional 
expense upon the taxpayers for reports 
to the Congress as to the names and the 
amounts and the type of work that they 
do? We are trying to stop that. The 
House has voted for amendments strik- 
ing out such language in other bills; still 
you bring them in, piling more work on 
the departments and requiring the em- 
ployment of people to prepare the 
reports. g 

Mr. WHITE. I may say to the gen- 
tleman from Missouri that the Senate 
and the House may have taken the op- 
posite view to what the gentleman takes. 
The other Members seem to think the 
Congress of the United States should ex- 
ercise some control and have some 
knowledge of these departments and 
what they are doing. As I see it, it is a 
healthy policy and in the wisdom of the 
House and Senate as well as the con- 
ferees this should be done. The report 
represents the action cf the Congress and 
we are here asking for approval. 

Mr. COCHRAN. It does not represent 
the action of one Member of the Con- 
gress, I may say to the gentleman, be- 
cause J am not going to vote for the con- 
ference report in its present form. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. WHITE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
want to get back to these employees, if 
Ican. This provides that you may recall 
a man who is on a pension and you may 
pay him $50 a day, in addition to which 
he retains his pension; is that right? 

Mr. WHITE. No. This is not to dis- 
turb the retirement pay and the compu- 
tations that would have to be made by 
replacing these men on the pay roll. 
There is a provision in the bill that there 
will be some retirement pay added for 
the short term of service to what he has 
now, but it will not entail a recompila- 
tion of the whole retirement pay propo- 
sition. This is simply to avoid that 
expense. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. WHITE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arizona. 

Mr. MURDOCK. This bill is not in- 
tended to give anyone double pay. It 
is merely protecting his right in his 
retirement if he returns to serve. The 
Government should be able to avail 
itself of the abilities and services of 
retired experts in this time of stress, 
and do it without detriment to those 
useful citizens. 

Mr. MASON. Will the gentleman 
yield? 
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Mr. WHITE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. MASON. While this may not be 
intended to give anyone double pay, the 
statement specifically says that his re- 
tirement will go on and he will receive 
this in addition, which means double 


pay. 

Mr. WHITE. May I say to the gentle- 
man and the Members of the House that 
if a man is retired and drawing down pay 
and adding additional service and money 
contribution, he should get the’ benefit 
of that addition. It is not double pay in 
any sense of the word. It simply means 
that if he is reemployed and makes a 
contribution, that contribution will be 
credited to him, and he will receive it in 
addition to what he is now getting. I do 
not understand in any sense of the word 
that it will be double pay. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion on the conference report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
conference report. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. WHITE) there 
were—ayes 33, noes 40. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, I object to 
the vote on the ground that a quorum is 
not present, and I make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 111, nays 173, not voting 143, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 125] 
YEAS—111 

Anderson, Gordon O'Brien, Mich, 

N. Mex. Granger O'Connor 
Andrews, Ala. Griffiths O'Neal 
Barden Hare O'Toole 
Barry Harless, Ariz. Outland 
Beckworth Hays Patton 
Bell Herter Peterson, Fla 
Bland Hil Philbin 
Bloom Hobbs Priest 
Brehm Hoch Ramspeck 
Brown, Ga. Holifield Randolph 
Bryson Holmes, Wash, Robertson 
Buckley Horan Robinson, Utah 
Buiwinkle Izac Rockwell 
Byrne Jackson Sadowski 
Capozzoli Jarman 
Carlson, Kans, Jennings Sheppard 
Case ensen Snyder 
Celler Johnson, Somers 
Chenoweth J. Leroy Stigler 
Coffee ee Stockman 
Cooper Kefauver Sullivan 
Cox Kerr Sumners, Tex. 
Curtis King Thomas, Tex. 
D’Alesandro Kleberg Thomason 
Daughton, Va. Lane Tolan 
Dirksen Larcade Torrens 
Doughton, N. C. Vinson, Ga 
Elliott McKenzie Voorhis, Calif, 
Ellsworth McMurray Walter 
Engle, Calif, Mansfield, Tex. Weaver 
Fernandez Marcantonio Weiss 
Folger Miller, Nebr. Wene 
Forand Mundt White 
Fulbright Murdock Whittington 
Furlong Murray, Tenn, Wright 
Gillespie Myers rmana 
Gillie O'Brien, III. 

NAYS—173 

Abernethy Anderson, Calif. Auchincloss 
Allen, II. Andresen, Baldwin, Md. 
Allen, La. August H. Bates, 
Andersen, Angell Beall 

H. Carl Arends Bennett, Mich, 
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Bennett,Mo. Gwynne Miller, Pa 
Bishop Hagen 
Bolton Hale Monkiewicz 
Bonner Hall, Onroni v 
Boren Edwin Arthur Mott 
Bradley, Mich, Hall, Murray, Wis. 
Brown, Ohio w. orman 
Brumbaugh Hancock Norrell 
Buck Harris O'Brien, N. Y. 
Buffett Hart "Hara 
Butler Hartiey O’Konski 
Canfield Heidinger Pace 
Cannon, Mo. Hess Pouge 
Carrier Hceven Ramey 
Carson Ohio Hoffman Rankin 
Carter Holmes, Mass. Reed. III 
Chapman Hope Reed, N. Y. 
Chiperfield Howell Rees, Kans, 
urch Bul Rivers 
Clark Jenkins Robsion, Ky. 
Clason Johnson, Rodgers, Pa. 
Clevenger Anton J. rs, Mass, 
Cochran Johnson, Rohrbough 
Cole. Mo. Calvin D Rolpb 
Cole, N. Y. Johnson, Ind. Sauthoff 
Colmer Jotnson, Schwabe 
Compton Luther A Scrivner 
Cooley Johnson, Simpson, Il. 
Cravens Lyndon B. Simpson, Pa. 
Crawford Johnson Okla. Smith, Ohio 
Crosser Jones Smith Wis. 
Cunningham Jonkman Spence 
Day Judd Springer 
Domengeaux Kean Stanley 
Dondero Kearney Stevenson 
Drewry Keefe Stewart 
Durham Kinzer Sumner, III. 
Dworshak Knutson Sun m 
Eaton Kunkel Talbot 
Ellis LaFollette Talle 
Ellison, Md. Tibbott 
Engel, Mich. LeCompte Towe 
Fellows vre Troutman 
Fish Lewis Wadsworth 
Fisher Ludlow Welch 
McConnell West 
Gamble McCowen Whitten 
Gathings McMillen, UI. Wickersham 
Gavin Madden Wigglesworth 
Gerlach Mabon Willey 
Gilchrist Manasco Winter 
Gillette Martin, Iowa Wolcott 
Goodwin Martin, Mass.. Wolverton, N J. 
Gossett Mason Woodruff Mich. 
Graham Michener 
Gross Miller, Conn, 
NOT VOTING—143 
Andrews, N. Y. Gorski Norton 
Arnold Grant, Ala Patman 
Baldwin, N. T. Grant Ind. Peterson, Ga. 
Barrett regory Pfeifer 
Bates, Ky. Halleck Phillips 
Bender Harness, Ind Pittenger 
Blackney Hébert Ploeser 
Boykin Heffernan Plumley 
Bradley, Pa. Hendricks Poulson 
Brooks Hinshaw Powers 
Burch, Va. Jeffrey Pracht, 
Burchill, N. T. Johnson, Ward C. Frederick 
Burdick Kelley Pratt. 
Burgin Kennedy Joseph M. 
Busbey eogh Price 
Camp Kilburn Rabaut 
Cannon, Fla. Kilday Reece, Tenn, 
Costello Richards 
Courtney Klein Rizley 
Curley Lambertson Rooney 
Davis Landis Rowan 
Dawson Lea Rowe 
Delaney Lemke Russell 
Dewey Luce Sabath 
Dickstein Lynch Satterfield 
ies McCord Scanlon 
Dilweg McCormack Schiffler 
Dingell McGehee Scott 
Disney McGregor Shafer 
Douglas McLean Sheridan 
Eberharter MeMilJan, S. OC. Short 
Elmer McWilliams Slaughter 
Elston, Ohio Maas Smith, Maine 
y Maloney Smith, Va. 
Feighan Mansfield, Smith, W. Va. 
Fenton Mont. Sparkman 
Fitzpatrick May Starnes, Ala 
Ford Merritt Stearns, N. H. 
Faller Merrow Stefan 
Fulmer Miller, Mo Taber 
Gale Morrison,La. Tarver 
Gallagher Morrison, N.C. Taylor 
Gearhart Mruk Thomas, N. J. 
Gibson Murphy Treadway 
Gifford Newsome Vincent, Ky. 
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Vorys, Ohio Weichel, Ohio Wolfenden, Pa, 
Vursell Whelchel, Ga. Woodrum, Va, 
Wilson Worley 
ielewski Winstead 


So the conference report was rejected. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

General pairs: 

Mr. Boykin with Mr. Short. 

Mr. Keogh with Mr. Taylor. 

Mr. Sabath with Mr. Halleck. 

Mr. McCormack with Mrs. Smith of Maine. 

Mr. Cannon of Florida with Mr. Stefan, 

Mr. Winstead with Mr. Rizley. 

Mr. Maloney with Mr. Vursell. 

Mr. Gibson with Mr. Elston of Ohio, 

Mr, Delaney with Mr. Taber. 

Mr. Woodrum of Virginia with Mr. Wolfen- 
den of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Hendricks with Mr. Fenton. 

Mr. Burchill of New York with Mr. Shafer. 

Mr. Curley with Mr. Gifford. 

Mr. Lynch with Mr. Wilson. 

Mr. Grant of Florida with Mr. Grant of 
Indiana. 

Mr. Dickstein with Mr. Kilburn. 

Mr. Lea with Mr. Weichel of Ohio. 

Mr. Heffernan with Mr. McGregor. 

Mr. Kirwan with Mr. Ploeser. 
Mr. Holifield with Mr. Thomas of New Jer- 
sey. : 
Mrs. Norton with Mr. Blackney. 
Mr. Kelley with Mr. Arnold. 
Mr. McGehee with Mr. Beall. 
Mr. Fay with Mr. Elmer. 
Mr. Hébert with Mr. Baldwin of New York. 
Mr. Gorski with Mr. Harness of Indiana. 
Mr. Fitzpatrick with Mr. Fuller. 


Mr. SHEPPARD changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea.” 

Mr. ABERNETHY and Mr. ANGELL 
changed their votes from “yea” to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as aboye recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 
AMENDING. RECLAMATION PROJECT ACT 

OF 1939 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (S. 1782) to 
amend sections 4, 7, and 17 of the Recla- 
mation Project Act of 1939 (53 Stat. 
1187) for the purpose of extending the 
time in which amendatory contracts may 
be made, and for other related purposes, 
with Senate amendments thereto, dis- 
agree to the Senate amendments, and 
ask for the appointment of conferees, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Idaho? 

There was no objection. 

The Speaker appointed the following 
conferees: Messrs. WHITE, ROBINSON of 
Utah, O’Connor, ROCKWELL, and LEMKE. 
CITY OF CLINTON BRIDGE COMMISSION 


Mr. CHAPMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (S. 1159) creat- 
ing the City of Clinton Bridge Commis- 
sion and authorizing said commission 
and its successors to acquire by purchase 
or condemnation and to construct, majn- 
tain, and operate a bridge or bridges 
across the Mississippi River at or near 
Clinton, Iowa, and at or near Fulton, Ill. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 

Kentucky? 
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Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Reserving the 
right to object, Mr. Speaker, as I un- 
derstand, this bill, relating to a bridge 
crossing the Mississippi River from Clin- 
ton, Iowa, to a point in my district, was 
reported unanimously and passed unan- 
imously by the Senate. The bill came 
over here and was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, a subcommittee of which went 
into the matter thoroughly, and the full 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce reported it favorably. 

Mr. CHAPMAN. That is a correct 
statement. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in order to facili- 
tate interstate commerce, improve the postal 
service, and provide for military and other 
purposes, the City of Clinton Bridge Com- 
mission (hereinafter created, and hereinafter 
referred to as the commission“), and its 
successors and assigns, be, and are hereby, 
authorized to construct, maintain, and op- 
erate a bridge or bridges and approaches 
thereto, across the Mississippi River at or 
near the cities of C'inton, Iowa, and Pul- 
ton, Ill., at a point or points suitable to the 
interest of navigation, subject to the condi- 
tions and limitations contained in this act. 
For like purposes, said commission, or its 
successors and assigns, are hereby author- 
ized to acquire by purchase or condemnation, 
and to reconstruct, maintain, and operate 
all or any existing bridges for vehicular traffic 
crossing the Mississippi River at or near the 
city of Clinton, Iowa, and may acquire con- 
trol of any or all such existing bridges by 
purchase of stock in any corporation owning 
any such bridges, or by a conveyance from 
such corporation, and in any case the exist- 
ing right or rights of the city of Clinton to 
acquire any such bridge or bridges shall be 
merged into and represented by acquisition 
thereof by the commission, and said com- 
mission shall be authorized to maintain and 
operate said bridge or bridges subject to the 
conditions and limitations contained in this 
act: Provided, That the power granted in 
this act with respect to the acquisition and 
purchase of any bridge shall not be exercised 
kr said commission until all terms of the 
proposed acquisition and purchase of any 
such bridge shall have been approved by the 
Highway Departments of the States of Iowa 
and Illinois. 

Src. 2. Jurisdiction of all condemnation 
proceedings under this act for the acquisition 
of any existing bridge or bridges is hereby 
conferred upon the United States District 
Court for the Southern District of Iowa, and 
for such purpose the process of such court 
may be served outside of the State or dis- 
trict in which such court is located. Such 
proceedings shall follow as nearly as may be 
the law of the State of Iowa governing the 
proceedings for the condemnation of pri- 
vate property for public purposes in said 
State. Copies of any final judgment, decree, 
or order of such court in any such condemna- 
tion proceedings relating to land located out- 
side said district shall be filed with the clerk 
of the court of the Federal district in which 
such land is located. In any such condemna- 
tion proceedings the commissioa shall be au- 
thorized to condemn all right, title, and 
interest in the bridge or bridges and ap- 
proaches, and all right, title, and interest 
in real property necessary therefor. 

Sec. 3. There is hereby conferred upon the 
commission and its successors and assigns 
the right and power to enter upon such lands 
and to acquire, condemn, occupy, possess, and 
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use such privately owned real estate and 
other property in the State of Iowa and the 
State of Illinois as may be needed for the 
location and construction of any such bridge 
or bridges and for the operation and main- 
tenance of any bridge and its approaches 
hereby authorized to be acquired or con- 
structed, upon making just compensation 
therefor, to be ascertuined and paid accord- 
ing to the laws of the State in which such 
real estate or other property is situated, and 
the proceedings therefor shall be the same as 
in the condemnation of private property for 
public purpose in said State, respectively. 
The commission, its successors and assigns, 
is further authorized to enter into agree- 
ments with the States of Illinois and Iowa, 
and any politcial subdivision thereof, for the 
acquisition, lease, or use of any lands or prop- 
erty owned by such State or political 
subdivision. 

Sec. 4. The commission and its successors 
and assigns are hereby authorized to fix and 
charge tolls for transit over such bridge cr 
bridges in accordance with the provisions of 
this act, and as provided by the act of Con- 
gress approved March 23, 1906. 

Sec. 5. The commission and its successors 
and assigns are hereby authorized to provide 
for the payment of the cost of such bridge 
or bridges as may be acquired, reconstructed, 
or constructed, as provided herein, and ap- 
proaches (including the approach highways, 
which, in the judgment of the commission, 
it is necessary or advisable to construct or 
cause to be constructed to provide suitable 
and adequate connection with existing im- 
proved highways) and the necessary land 
easements and appurtenances thereto, by an 
issue or issues of negotiable serial bonds of 
the commission, bearing interest, payable 
semiannually, at the rate of not more than 
6 percent per annum, the principal and in- 
terest of which bonds shall be payable s ely 
from the funds provided in accordance with 
this act, and such payments may be further 
secured by mortgage of the bridge or bridges. 
All such bonds may be registerable as to 
principal alone or both principal and in- 
terest, shall be payable as to principal in 
20 equal annual installments, shall be 
in such denominations, shall be executed in 
such manner, and shall be payable in such 
medium and at such place or places as 
the commission may determine, and the 
face amount thereof shall be so calculated 
as to produce, at the price of their sale, 
the cost of the bridge or bridges, ac- 
quired or constructed, and approaches and 
the land easements, and appurtenances used 
in connection therewith, when added to any 
other funds made available to the commis- 
sion for the use of said purposes. The com- 
mission may enter into an agreement with 
any bank or trust company in the United 
States as trustee having the power to make 
such agreement setting forth the duties of 
the commission in respect to the acquisition, 
construction, maintenance, operation, repair, 
and insurance of the bridge or bridges, the 
conservation and application of all funds, 
the security for the payment of the bonds, ~ 
the safeguarding of money on hand or on 
deposit, and the rights and remedies of said 
trustee and the holders of the bonds, re- 
stricting the individual right of action of 
the bondholders as is customary in trust 
agreements respecting bonds of corporations. 
Such trust agreement may contain such 
provisions for protecting and enforcing the 
rights and remedies of the trustee and the 
bondholders as may be reasonable and proper 
and not inconsistent with the law. 

Said bonds may be sold at not less than 
par after public advertisement for 30 days 
for bids to be opened publicly at the time 
and place stated in such advertisement and 
at the bid price which will yield the greatest 
return to the commission for the bonds to be 
sold. The price to be paid for the bridge or 
bridges acquired hereunder shall not exceed 
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the reasonable yalue thereof at the time of 


tre acquisition. The cost of the bridge to 


be constructed as provided herein, together 
with the approaches and approach highways, 
shall be deemed to include interest during 
construction of the bridge and for 12 months 
thereafter, and all engineering, legal, financ- 
ing, architectural, traflic-surveying, con- 
demnation, and other expenses incident to 
the bridge and the acquisition of the neces- 
sary property, including the cost of acquiring 
existing franchises and riparian rights relat- 
ing to the b:idge. If the proceeds of the 
bonds shall exceed the cost as finally deter- 
mined, the excess shall be placed in the fund 
hereafter provided to pay the principal and 
interest of such bonds. Prior to the prepara- 
tion of definite bonds the commission may, 
under like restrictions, issue temporary 
bonds or may, under like restrictions, issue 
temporary bonds or interim certificates, with- 
out coupons, of any denomination whatso- 
ever, exchangeable for definite bonds when 
such bonds that have been executed are 
available for delivery. 

Sec. 6. The rates and schedule of toll to be 
charged for the use of such bridge or bridges, 
in accordance with the det of Congress ap- 
proved March 23, 1906, shall be continucusly 
adjusted and maintained so as to provide a 
fund sufficient to pay for the reasonable cost 
of maintaining, repairing, and operating the 
bridge or bridges and approaches under eco- 
nomical management, and to provide a fund 
sufficient to pay the principal and interest 
of such bonds as the same shall fall due and 
the redemption or repurchase price of all 
or any thereof redeemed or repurchased be- 
fore maturity as herein provided. All tolls 
and other revenues from said bridge or 
bridges are hereby pledged to such uses and 
to the application thereof as hereinafter in 
this section required. After payment or pro- 
vision for payment therefrom of all such cost 
of maintenance, repair, and operation, and 
the reservation of an amount of money esti- 
mated to be sufficient for the same purpose 
during an ensuing period of not more than 
6 months, the remainder of tolls collected 
shall be placed in a fund, at intervals to be 
determined by the commission prior to the 
issuance of the bonds, to pay the principal 
and interest of such bonds. An accurate 
record of the cost of the bridge or bridges and 
approaches; the expenditures for maintain- 
ing, repairing, and operating the same; and 
of the daily tolls collected, shall be kept and 
shall be available for the information of 
all persons interested. The commission shall 
classify in a reasonable way all traffic over 
the bridge or bridges so that the tolls shall 
be so fixed and adjusted by it as to be uni- 
form in the application thereof to all traffic 
falling within reasonable classes, regardless 
of the status or character of any person, 
firm, or corporation participating in such 
trafis, and shall prevent all use of such 
bridge or bridges for traffic except upon pay- 
ment of tolls so fixed and adjusted. No toll 
shall be charged officials or employees of 
the commission, nor shall toll be charged 
officials of the Government of the United 
States while in the discharge of duties inci- 
dent to their office or employment, nor shall 
toll be charged members of the fire depart- 
ment or peace officers when engaged in the 
performance of their official duties. 

Within a reasonable time after the con- 
struction of any bridge or bridges, or the 
acquisition of any bridge or bridges, the com- 
mission shall file with the Public Roads Ad- 
ministration of the Federal Works Agency 
a sworn itemized statement showing the cost 
of constructing or purchasing the bridge or 
bridges and their approaches, the cost of 
acquiring any interest in real or other prop- 
erty necessary therefor, and the amount of 
bonds, debentures, or other evidence of in- 
debtedness issued in connection with the 
construction or acquisition of said bridge or 
bridges, 
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Sec. 7. Nothing herein contained shall re- 
quire the commission or its successors to 
maintain or operate any presently existing 
bridge or bridges acquired hereunder, if and 
when all bonds issued for account of such 
bridge or bridges shall have been retired or 
provision for the payment of interest on and 
the retirement of such bonds from the rev- 
enues from any other bridge or bridges shall 
have been made at the time of issuance of 
such bonds. Any such presently existing 
bridge or bridges so acquired and any ap- 
purtenances and property thereto con- 
nected and belonging, may be sold or other- 
wise disposed of or may be abandoned or 
dismantled whenever in the judgment of the 
commission or its successors, and subject 
to the approval of the Commissioner of Pub- 
lic Roads, Federal Works Agency, and the 
United States Secretary of War, it may be 
declared expedient so to do, and provisions 
with respect to and regulating any such sale, 
disposal, abandonment, or dismantlement 
may be included in proceedings for the is- 
suance and sale of bonds for account of any 
such bridge or bridges. The commission and 
its successors may fix such rates of toll for 
the use of such bridge or bridges as it may 
deem proper, subject to the same conditions 
as are hereinabove required as to tolls for 
traffic over the bridge to be constructed, pro- 
vided tolls shall be fixed and revised from 
time to time for traffic over all bridges so 
as not to adversely reflect upon the earnings 
of any bridge or bridges for account of which 
bonds may be outstanding. An accurate rec- 
ord of the cost of acquiring or constructing 
each such bridge; the expenditures for main- 
taining, repairing, and operating the same; 
and of the daily tolls collected, shall be kept 
and shall be available for the information of 
all persons interested. 

Sec, 8. (a) After payment of the bonds 
and interest, or after a sinking fund suf- 
ficient for such payment shall have been 
provided and shall be held solely for that 
purpose, the commission shall deliver deeds 
or other suitable instruments of con- 
veyance of the interest of the commission in 
and to that part of said bridge or bridges 
within Iowa to the State of Iowa or any 
municipality or agency thereof as may be 
authorized by or pursuant to law to accept 
the same (hereafter referred to as the “Iowa 
interest”), and that part of said bridge or 
bridges within Illinois to the State of Ili- 
nois or any municipality or agency thereof 
as may be authorized by or pursuant to law 
to accept the same (hereafter referred to as 
the “Illinois interests”), under the condi- 
tion that the bridge or bridges shall there- 
after be free of tolls and be properly main- 
tained, operated, and repaired by the Iowa 
interests and the Illinois interests, as may 
be agreed upon; but if the Iowa or Illinois 
interests, as the case may be, fail to accept, 
or are not authorized to accept, their respec- 
tive portions of said bridge or bridges, then 
the commission may deliver deeds, or other 
suitable instruments of conveyance of said 
portions, to any other interest which may 
accept and may be authorized to accept the 
same, under the condition that the bridge 
or bridges shall thereafter be free of toll and 
be properly maintained, operated, and re- 
paired by said interests to whom said con- 
veyances are delivered; but if either the Iowa 
interests, or the Illinois interests, or any 
other interest hereinabove mentioned shall 
not be authorized to accept or shall not ac- 
cept the same under such conditions, then 
the bridge or bridges shall continue to be 
owned, maintained, operated, and repaired by 
the commission as a free bridge, until such 
time as the Iowa interests, the Illinois in- 
terests, or any other interest hereinabove 
mentioned, shall be authorized to accept and 
shall accept such conveyance under such 
conditions. The rate or rates of toll for 
crossing any bridge now existing or here- 
after constructed which abuts upon or en- 
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ters into the corporate limits of the city of 
Clinton, Iowa, shall not be reduced below the 
rate or rates now in effect on existing bridges 
so long as any indebtedness of said com- 
mission for the account of any bridge or 
bridges shall be outstanding and unpaid, 
Before deeds or other suitable instruments 
of conveyance are offered to the Iowa inter- 
ests and the Illinois interests for acceptance, 
the commission shall place the bridge or 
bridges in a state of repair which will meet 
the approval of the Highway Departments of 
the States of Iowa and Ilinois, and if in 
the opinion of said highway departments 
said bridge or bridges will need repainting 
within 2 years after the date of conveyance 
of title, the commission shall turn over to 
the Iowa interests and the Illinois interests 
sufficient funds to pay the cost of repainting. 

(b) Notwithstanding any restrictions or 
limitation imposed by the act entitled “An 
act to provide that the United States shall 
aid the States in the construction of rural 
post roads, and for other purposes”, approved 
July 11, 1916, or by the Federal Highway Act, 
or by an Act amendatory of or supplemental 
to either thereof, the Federal Works Admin- 
istrator or any other Federal department or 
agency of the United States Government may 
extend Federal aid under such acts for the 
construction of said bridge or bridges out of 
any moneys allocated to the State of Iowa 
with the consent of the State highway com- 
mission of said State, and out of moneys al- 
located to the State of Illinois with the con- 
sent of the department of highways of said 
State. 

Sec. 9. For the purpose of carrying into ef- 
fect the objects stated in this act, there is 
hereby created the City of Clinton Bridge 
Commission, and by that name, style, and 
title said body shall have perpetual succes- 
sion; may contract and be contracted with, 
sue and be sued, implead and be impleaded, 
complain and defend in all courts of law 
and equity; may make and have a common 
seal; may purchase or otherwise acquire and 
hold or dispose of real estate and other prop- 
erty; may accept and receive donations or 
gifts of money or property and apply same 
to the purposes of this act; and shall have 
and possess all powers necessary, convenient, 
or proper for carrying into effect the objects 
stated in this act. 

The commission shall consist of Thomas B, 
Charlton, Joseph J. Burke, Fred Hansen, Mark 
Morris, and Milton Peaco, of Clinton, Iowa, 
and a representative from the highway de- 
partment of each of the States of Iowa and 
Illinois, such representative from Iowa to be 
designated by the State Highway Commission 
of Iowa and such representative from Illinois 
to be designated by its division of highways, 
department of public works and buildings; 
such commission shall be a public body cor- 
porate and politic, but is hereby declared 
not to be an agency of the Federal Govern- 
ment. Of the members of the commission 
hereinabove named, Thomas B. Charlton and 
Joseph J. Burke shall be for a term of 1 
year each, Fred Hansen and Mark Morris 
shall be for a term of 2 years each, and 
Milton Peaco shall be for a term of 3 years, 
from the date of approval of this act, and 
thereafter each member appointed on the 
commission shall be for a term of 3 years, 
except when such appointment is to fill an 
unexpired term. Each member of the com- 
mission shall qualify within 30 days after 
the approval of this act by filing in the office 
of the Federal Works Administrator an oath 
that he will faithfully perform the duties 
imposed upon him by this act, and each 
person appointed to fill a vacancy shall 
qualify in like manner within 30 days after 
his appointment. Any vacancy in said com- 
mission, other than of members to be desig- 
nated by the highway departments of Iowa 
and Illinois, occurring by reason of failure 
to qualify as above provided, or by reason 
of death, expiration of term, or resignation, 
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shall be filled by the Federal Works Adminis- 
trator. Before the issuance of bonds as here- 
inabove provided, each member of the com- 
mission shall give such bond as may be fixed 
by the Commissioner of Public Roads, Fed- 
eral Works Agency, conditioned upon the 
faithful performance of all duties required 
by this act; the cost of such surety prior to 
and during the construction of the bridge 
shall be paid or reimbursed from the bond 
proceeds and thereafter such costs shall be 
deemed an operating expense. The com- 
mission shall elect a chairman and a vice 
chairman from its members, and may estab- 
lish rules and regulations for the government 
of its own business. A majority of the mem- 
bers shall constitute a quorum for the trans- 
action of business. 

Src. 10. The commission shall have no 
capital stock or shares of interest or par- 
ticipation, and all revenues and receipts 
thereof shall be applied to the purposes speci- 
fied in this act. The members of the com- 
mission shall be entitled to a per diem com- 
pensation for their services of $10 for each 
day actually spent in the business of the 
commission, but the maximum compensation 
of the chairman in any year shall not exceed 
$1,200, and of each other member shall not 
exceed $600. The members of the commis- 
sion shall also be entitled to receive travel- 
ing expense allowance of 10 cents a mile for 
each mile actually traveled on the business 
of the commission. The commission may 
employ a secretary, treasurer, engineers, at- 
torneys, and other such experts, assistants, 
and employees as they may deem necessary, 
who shall be entitled to receive such reason- 
able compensation as the commission may 
determine. All salaries and expenses shall 
be paid solely from the funds provided under 
the authority of this act. After all bonds 
and interest thereon shall have been paid 
and all other obligations of the commission 
paid or discharged, or provision for all such 
payment shall have been made as herein- 
before provided, and after the bridge or 
bridges shall have been conveyed to the 
Iowa interests, and the Illinois interests, as 
herein provided, or otherwise disposed of as 
provided herein, the commission shall be 
dissolved and shall cease to have further ex- 
istence by an order of the Commissioner of 
Public Roads made upon his own initiative 
or upon application of the commission or any 

ember or members thereof, but only after 
public hearing in the city of Clinton, Iowa, 
notice of the time and place of which hear- 
ing and the purpose thereof shall have been 
published once, at least 30 days before the 
date thereof, in a newspaper published in the 
city of Clinton, Iowa. At the time of disso- 
lution all moneys in the hands of or to the 
credit of the commission shall be divided 
into two equal parts, one of which shall be 
repaid to said Iowa interests and the other 
to said Illinois interests. 

Sec. 11. Notwithstanding any of the pro- 
visions of this act, the commission shall 
have full power and authority to negotiate 
and enter into a contract or contracts with 
the State Highway Commission of Iowa and 
the Department of Highways of Illinois, the 
city of Clinton, Clinton County, Iowa, or any 
county or municipality in the State of Illi- 
nois, whereby the commission may receive 
financial aid in the construction or mainte- 
nance of the bridge or bridges and approaches 
thereto, and said commission in its discre- 
tion may avail itself of all of the facilities 
of the State Highway Commission of the 
State of Iowa and the Department of High- 
ways of the State of Illinois with regard to 
the construction of said proposed bridge or 
bridges, and the commission may make and 
enter into any contract or contracts which 
it deems expedient and proper with the State 
Highway Commission of Iowa and the De- 
partment of Highways of Ililnois, whereby 
said highway departments or either of them 
may construct, operate, and maintain or par- 
ticipate with the commission in the con- 

struction, operation, and maintenance of 
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said bridge or bridges and approaches to be 
constructed hereunder. It is hereby de- 
clared to be the purpose of Congress to fa- 
cilitate the construction of a bridge and 
proper approaches across the Mississippi 
River at or near Clinton, Iowa, and Fulton, 
III., and to authorize the commission to 
promote said object and purposes, with full 
power to contract with either the State 
Highway Commission of lowa or the Depart- 
ment of Highways of Illinois, or with any 
agency or department of the Federal Govern- 
ment, or both, in relation to the purchase 
or condemnation, construction, operation, 
and maintenance of said bridges and ap- 
proaches, 

Sec. 12. Nothing herein contained shall be 
construed to authorize or permit the com- 
mission, or any member thereof, to create 
any obligation or incur any liability other 
than such obligations and liabilities as are 
dischargeable solely from funds contemplated 
to be provided by this act. No obligation 
created or liability incurred pursuant to this 
act shall be a personal obligation or liability 
of any member or members of the commis- 
sion, but shall be chargeable solely to the 
funds herein provided, nor shall any in- 
debtedness created pursuant to this act be 
an indebtedness of the United States. 

Sec. 13. The design and construction of 
any bridge which may be built pursuant to 
this act shall be in accordance with the 
standard specifications for highway bridges 
adopted by the American Association of State 
Highway Officials, and the location and de- 
sign of any such bridge shall be subject to 
approval by the highway departments of the 
States of Iowa and Illinois. 

Sec. 14. Any bridge or bridges constructed, 
acquired, or reconstructed under authority of 
this act shall be constructed, maintained, and 
operated in accordance with the provisions of 
the act entitled “An act to regulate the con- 
struction of bridges over navigable waters,” 
approved March 23, 1906. By reason of the 
commission hereinbefore created being a pub- 
lic body the provisions of the Securities Act 
of 1933 and of the Trust Indenture Act of 
1939, and any amendments to either or both 
of said acts, shall not apply to bonds au- 
thorized to be issued by this act. 

Sec. 15. The right to alter, amend, or re- 
peal this act is hereby expressly reserved. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


CAMPAIGN EXPENDITURES COMMITTEE 


Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
notwithstanding the sine die adjourn- 
ment of the Seventy-eighth Congress, 
the Special Committee to Investigate 
Campaign Expenditures for the House of 
Representatives, 1944, be given until mid- 
night of January 2, 1945, to file its report 
with the Clerk of the House to be printed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Mexico? 

There was no objection. 


PATRICK HENRY NATIONAL MONUMENT 


Mr. BURCH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent for the imme- 
diate considertaion of the bill (S. 1819) 
to repeal the acts of August 15, 1935, and 
January 29, 1940, relating to the estab- 
lishment of the Patrick Henry National 
Monument and the acquisition of the 
estate of Patrick Henry in Charlotte 
County, Va. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
215 oo of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia 
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Mr. JENSEN. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, I think this bill re- 
lates to a matter that came up in the 
Subcommittee on Appropriations for the 
Interior Department, and the appropria- 
tion for it was turned down by our com- 
mittee. I should like to have the gentle- 
man explain this bill. 

Mr. BURCH of Virginia. The appro- 
priation was denied at that time and was 
defeated on the floor. This bill is to re- 
peal the acts establishing a national 
monument to Patrick Henry at Red Hill, 
in Charlotte County. 

Mr. JENSEN. If the purpose of this 
bill is to repeal the acts establishing that 
monument, I certainly wish to withdraw 
my reservation of objection. 

Mr. BURCH of Virginia. That is what 
it is. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Re- 
serving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
I wish to commend the gentleman for 
being able to get one act off the statute 
books. He ought to continue his work. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia? 

There was no objection. ; 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the act entitled 
“An act to provide for the establishment of a 
national monument on the site of Red Hill 
estate of Patrick Henry,” approved August 15, 
1935, and the act entitled “An act to provide 
for the acquisition by the United States of 
the estate of Patrick Henry in Charlotte 
County, Va., known as Red Hill,” approved 
January 29, 1940, are hereby repealed. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Treasury is au- 
thorized and directed to cover into the sur- 
plus fund of the Treasury the unexpended 
balances of all amounts heretofore appro- 
priated for the purposes of such acts of Au- 
gust 15, 1935, and January 29, 1940. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


(Mr, Rn of New York asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the RECORD.) 

Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Récord and include an edi- 
torial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


INCREASE OF COMPENSATION FOR EM- 
PLOYEES IN THE POSTAL SERVICE 


Mr, COX. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on Rules, I call up 
House Resolution 673 and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 


The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 


Resolved, That immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution it shall be in 
order to move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 4715) to increase the com- 
pensation of employees in the Postal Service; 
that after general debate, which shall be 
confined to the bill and shall continue not 
to exceed 3 hours, to be equally divided and 
controlled by the chairman and the ranking 
minority member of the Committee on the 
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Post Offic? and Post Roads, the bill shall be 
read for amendment under the 5-minute 
rule; that at the conclusion of the reading 
of the bill for amendment the Committee 
shall rise and report the same to the House 
with such amendments as may have been 
adopted, and the previous question shall be 
considered as ordered on the bill and amend- 
ments thereto to final passage without inter- 
vening motion, except one motion to re- 
commit, 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, as has been 
observed the adoption of this rule would 
make in order the consideration of the 
bill providing for increased pay for 
postal employees. If you will béar with 
me, I will take just a minute of your 
time. Possibly I can best explain the 
purpose of the bill by quoting briefiy 
from the report of the legislative com- 
mittee handling it. The purpose of this 
proposed legislation is to make appro- 
priate provisions for a permanent in- 
crease in compensation of employees in 
the Postal Service. It provides that the 
basic rate of compensation of all officers 
and employees, subject to the Reclassi- 
fication Act of 1925, as amended, and 
other postal employees covered by the 
act of April 9, 1925, shall be increased 
by $400 per annum except that the basic 
rates of compensation of officers and 
employees paid on an hourly fee, part- 
time, or per diem basis and fourth- 
class postmasters and special-delivery 
messengers shall be increased 23 per- 
cent, and that the allowance of third- 
class postmasters for clerk hire shall be 
increased 23 percent. It provides that 
such inereases shall be permanent. 

Public Law 25, Seventy-eighth Con- 
gress provides a corresponding increase 
of $300 and 15 percent, respectively, and 
is temporary, expiring June 30, 1945. 
House Resolution 4715 provides for the 
repeal of the temporary act. 

The Post Office Department makes no 
recommendation on the bill. 

Let me quote from a letter from the 
Postmaster General to the gentleman 
from Virginia, Chairman BURCH. 

The Department has under way a careful 
study of the postal salary structure for all 
employees, but owing to the vast amount 
of work necessary in this important mat- 
ter, we are not prepared to make a recom- 
mendation on legislation of this character at 
this time. 


He states further in this letter: 

It has been ascertained from the Bureau 
of the Budget that there would be no ob- 
jection to the submission of this report to 
the committee for its consideration. 


Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time and yield 30 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. FISH]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Cooper). The gentleman from New York 
is recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, there is no 
opposition to this rule. I hope there will 
be no opposition to the bill. It should be 
a very popular bill. Of all the people in 
America, in my humble judgment and 
opinion, the most popular group are the 
post-office employees. I think every 
Member of Congress will be inclined to 
liberalize their pay to the extent pro- 
vided by this bill, in the amount of $400 
per employee. Post- office employees 
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have not had an increase for many years. 
They are part of the white-collar class. 
In season and out, in bad weather and 
good, in storm, rain, and snow, the post- 
office employees deliver the mail regular- 
ly and are generally well liked by every- 
one. 

They are particularly close to the 
Members of Congress, because they han- 
dle our franked mail. They handle mil- 
lions of pieces of our literature during 
the campaign, and they do it efficiently, 
expeditiously, with good humor, and 
without complaint. They are a hard- 
working, efficient lot of people, and they 
deliver the goods day in and day out ata 
moderate salary from the Federal Gov- 
ernment, which is a mere pittance in view 
of the increase in the cost of living and 
of taxes. It is certainly incumbent upon 
Congress to adopt legislation to increase 
their pay. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. I yield to my distinguished 
colleague. 

Mr. COLMER. In view of the observa- 
tion that the gentleman has made, I am 
wondering if he can see any necessity 
s 3 hours of general debate upon this 

Mr. FISH. The gentleman was a 
member of the committee which voted 
for this rule, and we did so because we 
felt that there might be many Members 
of Congress who feel grateful to the post 
office employees who would like to pay 
them a tribute. We wanted to give them 
that opportunity if they so desire. I 
am perfectly willing to limit general de- 
bate to 1 hour and expedite a vote on 
the bill today. 

Mr. COLMER. If that is the objective 
of the 3 hours general debate, the gen- 
tleman might also ask unanimous con- 
sent that all gentlemen who desire to 
pay tribute to the postal employees 
might be given permission to do so. 

Mr. FISH. A motion by unanimous 
consent to change the rule would be in 
order, although it is not for me to do 
that, but the gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. Cox], who is in charge of the rule. 
If the gentleman from Georgia deems it 
advisable, he should make a motion of 
that kind, because I am not in position 
to do it, as I do not control the time. 
That is the prerogative of the majority 
side. 

Mr. MICHENER. 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. Certainly. 

Mr. MICHENER. I think the gentle- 
man from Georgia will probably ask 
unanimous consent that the rule be 
amended so as to provide for 1 hour 
of general debate. If that is granted, it 
will. be satisfactory to me. 

Mr. FISH. And I suggest to the gen- 
tleman from Georgia that he consider 
making such a request, so that the rule 
will limit the time to 1 hour of general 
debate. 

Mr. COX. I would not like to offer 
an amendment to the rule. I think per- 
haps the better procedure is to wait un- 
til we get into the Committee of the 
Whole, and let the chairman of the 
Committee consider a unanimous con- 
sent request, 


Mr. Speaker, will 
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Mr. FISH. That could not be done in 
Committee of the Whole. That would 
have to be done in the House. The gen- 
tleman from Georgia is the only one who 
can offer such an amendment, and it 
can only be done by unanimous consent. 

Mr. COX, I ask the gentleman to 
defer that for a moment. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. Yes. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, I en- 
dorse every word the gentleman from 
New York has said with reference to the 
merits of this bill. I do not see any 
necessity for debate upon this bill at all. 
It is the most meritorious bill that has 
been brought to the floor of the House 
during the session, 

Mr. FISH, I thank the gentleman 
for his contribution, and I hope he will 
so advise the gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr. Cox]. I think we ought to have a 
vote on the bill today. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. Yes. 

Mr. DONDERO. This bill will add an 
increase in pay to one group of people 
in this country who have rendered an 
uninterrupted service throughout all 
types of weather in wartime, and the 
American people feel they deserve to be 
rewarded. = 

Mr. FISH. The gentleman is abso- 
lutely correct. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. I yield. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. The 
gentleman has spoken about the kind of 
weather the letter carriers have had to 
go out in, but he did not speak of the 
tremendously heavy loads they have to 
carry and the physical strain they are 
under. Also, in the post office itself, the 
mental strain they are under of de- 
ciphering addresses of letters and get- 
ting letters ready for the outgoing trains. 
Recently in my own city of Lowell I 
watched men getting out the mail for 
a special train. They were answering 
questions while preparing the mail. I 
really have never seen anything like it. 

Mr. FISH. I thank the gentlewoman 
from Massachusetts for her usual worth- 
while contribution. 

Mr. Speaker, I have heard rumors in 
this Congress from which I assume that 
some Member will try to change the laws 
relating to the franking privilege. I 
hope—it is merely my own expression— 
that the Members of Congress on both 
sides will not try to curb or limit the 
privilege of any Member of the House 
of Representatives or of the Congress. 
This is a method by which the Members 
can keep in touch with the people back 
home and throughout the Nation in re- 
gard to their own views, votes, and pend- 
ing legislation. I believe that if we were 
to limit the franking privilege in any re- 
spect it would be curbing free speech and 
the influence of the Congress of the 
United States. I have been accused of 
having abused my franking privilege, at- 
tacked in the recent campaign and be- 
fore. Let me say to my colleagues that 
I never lent my frank to any individual 
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to send out a speech. Every speech I 
franked out, with one single exception 
that I know of, has been a speech of my 
own written by me or spoken by me and 
was a hundred percent American. I 
would not know how to make any other 
kind of speech. The only exception that 
I can recall was that I used my frank 
to send out a speech of Herbert Hoover, 
a former President of the United States. 
I believe every Member has the right to 
send out his own speeches and anything 
that was contained in the Recorp. If 
this statement I am making to you were 
not correct, and if it had been true as 
has been charged that I sent out speeches 
of other Members of Congress, what of 
it? Every article or statement inserted 
in the Recorp, in my humble judgment, 
by any Member of Congress is American. 
No Member of Congress would put any 
Nazi or Fascist propaganda or Com- 
munist propaganda, or un-American 
propaganda in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ord. If they had, then it is the duty of 
the Congress to expunge it and expel 
the Member. 

It so happens in spite of these false 
charges that I have franked out only 
my own speeches, every one of which 
has been 100 percent American. It is 
true, and I am proud, as I leave the 
House, to state that many of my 
Speeches urged our people to keep out 
of the war before Pearl Harbor because 
I believed, and they were my convictions, 
that if we went into the war we would 
not make Europe safe for democracy 
but would make it safe for communism. 
Those were my beliefs then, I repeatedly 
stated them; and they are more firmly 
my views at the present moment. 

I hope no Member, no matter what he 
advocates, will take away the right of 
free speech and free press and the free 
franking privilege from Members of Con- 
gress to defend themselves and the Con- 
gress against the most vicious, malicious 
and false smear campaign that is being 
waged against the elected representatives 
of the people and the Congress and rep- 
resentative and constitutional govern- 
ment by Red and Communist sources 
all over this country. It will not de- 
crease; I predict it will increase as the 
days go by. 

There is another matter about which I 
should like to advise the Members, and I 
hope no one will feel that I am lectur- 
ing them. Mr. Speaker, I am sure my 
colleagues on this side do not think I am 
nagging them in presenting for their 
benefit my views as a Member who served 
for 24 years in the House. I have al- 
ways expressed my own convictions, 
whether right or wrong, and have done 
it openly and fearlessly. I am convinced 
it will be for the best interest of the 
Congress of the United States, and its 
Members, Republicans and Democrats 
alike, if you would openly adopt a retire- 
ment system, not a pension system which 
is a name possibly of opprobrium, but 
a retirement system toward which the 
Members contribute themselves. The 
objection to the last bill was twofold. It 
came at the wrong time and, secondly, 
. it gave the older Members who had 
served 20 or 25 years full retirement with- 
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out practically any contribution on their 
part. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. FISH. I yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

Mr. COCHRAN. The gentleman has 
made a statement that has been made 
before which is absolutely wrong. He 
said older members could retire without 
making a contribution. 

Mr. FISH. I am very glad to be cor- 
rected if it is wrong. 

Mr. COCHRAN. You may put me in 
the category of being an older Member. 
My service covers, based upon my service 
as a secretary in the House and Senate 
and as a Member, over 30 years and it 
would have cost me $8,909 to get in the 
retirement fund on the basis of the Ram- 
speck bill. That is what it would have 
cost. That figure was computed by an 
expert in the employ of the Retirement 
Division of the Civil Service Commission. 

Mr. FISH. I am very glad to get the 
gentleman’s statement. 

Mr. COCHRAN. It would have cost 
the Speaker of this House well over 
$15,000 if he wanted to get in and he 
could not have benefited at the time be- 
cause he had not reached the retire- 
ment age. I had reached the retirement 
ace. 

Mr. FISH. I thank the gentleman for 
his contribution. If I was under the 
impression that older Members were re- 
ceiving this retirement—I leave out the 
word “pension”—with very little con- 
tribution, certainly the people back home 
felt the same way. We had a bad press 
and it came at the wrong psychological 
time. I am confident it would be for the 
benefit and for the good of the country 
if you had such a retirement system. I 
speak as one going out of the Congress; I 
speak as one who could not qualify for it 
if we had one because I come under the 
New York retirement system which is 
very liberal. I will get a much larger re- 
tirement on leaving this House. I want 
to see the Members here have the same 
advantage and the same privilege, not 
only for their own personal benefit, Mr. 
Speaker, but for something far greater, 
the good of the Congress itself. I believe 
if we have an adequate and proper re- 
tirement, such as the Federal employees 
have, it would be welcomed if properly 
presented to the public. 

In the second place, I believe, and this 
is not meant as a criticism of the House, 
you will have more independence, 
courage, and untrammeled action in the 
Congress on both sides of the aisle, which 
I think is highly desirable and in the 
interest of America. 

You will be faced with great issues. 
The very destiny of America is at stake 
and largely rests with the House and 
Senate. If there is anything which can 
bring about more vigorous and construc- 
tive action, courage, and independence 
in Congress it will have public support. I 
hope it will be brought up as soon as 
possible and without any further de- 
lay in the next Congress so that a proper 
retirement can be passed and if you 
present the facts properly to the peo- 


ple back home they will support you. 
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Mr. COCHRAN. Aside from the $8,- 
900 I would have had to pay to enter the 
retirement system I also would have been 
required to pay $51 a month as long as I 
was a Member of the House. Remember 
this information came from the Civil 
Service Retirement Division. 

Mr. FISH. Was that the House bill or 
the Byrd bill? 

Mr. COCHRAN. It was the House 
bill. Senator Byrp made the statement 
some Members could get in for 1 day’s 
pay. I showed Senator Bynp what it 
would cost me, and I thought he was 
going ‘to correct his statement, but he 
never did. 

Mr. FISH. The gentleman did not 
make that clear to the American public. 
There are many people who did not 
know that, and I was one of them. 

Mr. COCHRAN. I stated on the floor 
of the House the amount I would ‘have 
had to pay. Yes; it probably was an 
inopportune time. The press handled 
that bill in a way that brought out the 
criticism. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. The gentleman 
having had experience under the New 
York Retirement Act and having studied 
this question we are discussing, let me 
ask him this question: In your opinion, 
is it possible to obtain a much better re- 
tirement fund under our private insur- 
ance companies, making as Much con- 
tribution as you desire, or do you get a 
better one under the proposal that has 
been submitted? 

Mr. FISH. You get a very much bet- 
ter one under a Government system of 
retirement. The retirement system in 
New York is extremely liberal and is 
much better than anything any private 
company can provide. I am saying that 
as one with some experience in that line 
of business. I believe in free private en- 
terprise, but it is my opinion that if you 
are to have a real retirement system, it 
must be by the Government, and the 
Government must contribute its share, 
in order to be really worth while. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Does the gentle- 
man’s answer go to the New York State 
law, or does he mean that the one pro- 
posed here is much better than can be 
obtained from a private insurance com- 
pany? 

Mr. FISH. The New York law is the 
only one I am familiar with. I am not 
familiar with the old bill. I am say- 
ing that the one in New York is far 
better than you could get from any in- 
surance company. I believe that that 
would be a good model, because it has 
worked very satisfactorily. There is no 
complaint, and it is efficiently handled. 
With that as an example, naturally know- 
ing something about it, I am urging the 
Congress to do the same thing. Ido not 
want to become involved in a discussion 
of the merits of any particular bill. I 
am merely expressing my views. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I am not fighting 
with the gentleman. 

Mr. FISH. It will have to be decided 
by those who will be Members of the 
next Congress, and not by me. 

I thank the Members for permitting 
me to take so much time to present cer- 
tain observations that I hope may prove 
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useful, and unless there is any other 
request on this side for time, I yield back 
the balance of my time under the rule. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resoiution was agreed to. 

Mr. BURCH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the consid- 
eration of the bill (H. R. 4715) to in- 

- crease the compensation of employees 
in the Postal Service. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the consid- 
eration of the bill H. R. 4715, with Mr. 
Foranp in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The first reading of the bill was dis- 
pensed with. 

Mr. BURCH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr, O'BRIEN]. 

Mr. O’BRIEN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, salaries of post office em- 
ployees and officers are set by laws en- 
acted by Congress. The responsibility 
for fixing those salaries justly rests on 
us. Other workers who can negotiate 
collectively with their employers have 
been able to contract for increased wages 
and such wages generally had been in- 
creased either by agreement or through 
the War Labor Board since it was in- 
stituted. 

The postal employee, however, received 
no increase in his basic pay since 1925 
or earlier. 

In the first session of the Seventy- 
eighth Congress H. R. 1366, or Public Law 
25, was enacted providing a temporary 
increase of $300 per annum to expire 
June 30, 1945. H. R. 4715, the pending 
bill, would take the place of Public Law 
25. It does not provide an added increase. 
It is in place of the temporary increase. 
It would give all post office officers and 
employees a $400 per annum increase 
over their 1925 or 1923 classifications. 
It is in effect an increase of only $100 
per year over what they are now receiv- 
ing. Employees not paid on a per annum 
basis would receive a percentage increase 
approximately equivalent to the $400 per 
annum raise, namely, 23 percent. The 
employees receiving the percentage in- 
crease, generally speaking, would be 
those in the lower-paid classification as 
substitutes, per diem or hourly workers, 
fourth-class postmasters, and clerks in 
third-class offices. 

The increase would apply to all officers 
and employees paid from the appropria- 
tions for the field service of the Post 
Office Department. It omits none and 
is as all-inclusive as the temporary law, 
Public 25. This bill, H. R. 4715, would 
take effect and supersede the temporary 
law on the beginning of the next month 
after its enactment. 

Public opinion expressed from all parts 
of our Nation and groups of our citizens, 
with unanimity, supports the pending 
measure. It does not usher in any 
millennium of prosperity for postal em- 
ployees. Rather it tends to discharge 
an obligation owed in justice to faithful 
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public servants. Income taxes and the 
cost-of-living increases will use up what- 
ever benefit is conferred by this bill. 
We should not make it mathematically 
necessary for the postal employee to go 
into debt in order to meet his essential 
expenses while continuing in the Govern- 
ment service and that is the plight most 
of them are in teday. 

Revenues received through the serv- 
ice which they render should not be the 
logical measure of their compensation. 
The Post Office Department is a service- 
rendering and not essentially a revenue- 
raising function of the Government. 
However, it is fair to point out that the 
cost of this bill, H. R. 4715, will be ab- 
sorbed by postal revenues and every in- 
dication points to the conclusion that the 
cost of this bill, H. R. 4715, will be ab- 
sorbed in current and anticipated postal 
revenues. 

The Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads after extensive hearings and 
deliberation have reported this bill and 
recommend its passage. 


Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'BRIEN of Michigan. I yield to 
the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. KEEFE. I congratulate the gen- 
tleman on his authorship and espousal 
of this particular piece of legislation, 
which I know he has worked diligently 
to have enacted into law. I do not be- 
lieve we should consume a great deal of 
time discussing it, because I am con- 
vinced as a member of the Subcommittee 
on Appropriations dealing with post- 
office appropriations that there never was 
a bill coming before this Congress that 
had such unanimity of support among 
the Members of Congress, and the people 
generally throughout the country, com- 
mentators, and editorialists, in recog- 
nition of the wonderful service performed 
by the postal employees. I congratulate 
e gentleman upon his exposition of this 

Mr. O'BRIEN of Michigan. I know 
the gentleman from Wisconsin from his 
service on the Committee on Appropria- 
tions has an intimate knowledge of the 
operations, revenues, and services of the 
employees of the Postal Department. I 
am sure the gentleman’s judgment in 
regard to this bill is a very valuable con- 
tribution to its consideration in the 
House. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'BRIEN of Michigan. I yield to 
the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Do I cor- 
rectly understand that as far as post- 
masters are concerned this bill affects 
only postmasters in the fourth-class 
offices? 

Mr. O'BRIEN of Michigan. No; it af- 
fects all postmasters, but those in the 
fourth class are part-time’ officers and 
they come under the percentage increase. 
Part-time and hourly employees or offi- 
cers come within the percentage increase. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. I join my 
colleague the gentleman from Wisconsin 
(Mr. KEEFE] in complimenting the com- 
mittee and the gentleman from Michigan 
on this worthy legislation. 
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Mr. O'BRIEN of Michigan. I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'BRIEN of Michigan. 
the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I notice in the bill 
in line 9 that you include “and other 
postal employees covered by the act of 
Anril 9, 1943 (Public Law 25, 78th Cong.).” 
As I read the report, that ref.rs tc all 
other officers and employees paid from 
appropriations made for the field service 
of the Post Office Department. Is that 
right? 

Mr. O'BRIEN of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I want to call the 
attention of the gentleman to the fact 
that section 2 of the bill repeals that law. 
You cannot refer in legislation to some- 
thing which does not exist. Would it 
not be preferable to write that language 
into the present law, and strike out the 
language on lines 9 and 10? The sub- 
stance of the question I raise is that 
there is some doubt as to whether they 
will be covered after we repeal that law 
because there would, be no law to which 
reference could be made. 

Mr. O'BRIEN of Michigan. The ne- 
cessity for the language “and other pos- 
tal employees covered by the act of April 
9, 1943” after the reference to the Clas- 
sification Act of 1925 is this: That cus- 
todial employees were classified under 
the act, I believe, of 1923, and later they 
were incorporated into the classifica- 
tions of postal employees. But the Clas- 
sification Act of 1925 did not include all 
custodial employees of the Post Office 
Department. Hence, in Public Law No. 
25 of the present Congress, we added the 
language “all those paid out of the ap- 
propriations for the field service of the 
Post Office.” That is the necessity for 
the reference to Public Law No. 25 and 
for including by such reference all offi- 
cers and employees presently included in 
Public Law No. 25, 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Well, the point is, 
when you repeal that law you have noth- 
ing to refer to. So it seems to me that 
if these custodial employees, or those 
covered by the act of April 9, 1943, Pub- 
lic Law No. 25, of the Seventy-eighth 
Congress, are to be covered by this act, 
you will have to have some language sub- 
stituted for the language which you re- 
peal under section 2. 

Mr. O'BRIEN of Michigan. The lan- 
guage “all officers and employees paid 
from the appropriations for the field 
service of the Post Office’ would be 
equally effective as reference to Public 
Law No. 25. If the gentleman wishes to 
suggest that amendment, so far as I 
personally am concerned, I think it 
would be perfectly in order. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr, Chairman, the 
reason I raise the point is that I know 
the gentleman intends to include them 
and we do want to include them and 
there should be no question about it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BURCH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 2 additional minutes to the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 


I yield to 
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My. O’BRIEN of Michigan. I yield to 
the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Does 
this provide an additione! $100 per 
annum increase in pay over the rates 
fixed under the act of February 28, 1925? 

Mr. O’BRIEN of Michigan. No; it is 
$100 over what they are now receiving. 
It would be $400 per annum over the 
classifications of the 1925 act. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. How 
does that compare in placing them in line 
with the increases we have granted to 
other employees of the Government? 

Mr. O'BRIEN of Michigan. The leg- 
islation for the post-office employees, ex- 
cept for the time that Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 170 was enacted in the last Con- 
gress, has always been separate. The 
Officials of the Post Office Department, in 
several hearings which we had, on many 
occasions have said that legislation for 
pay and working conditions of postal em- 
ployees could not well be intermingled 
with legislation for other Government 
employees because of the difference in 
the character of their work. 

Mr, ROBSION of Kentucky. So that 
it grants a $400 increase as permanent 
Jaw over the act of February 1925 to first- 
and second-class postmasters; does it 
not? 

Mr. O'BRIEN of Michigan. That is, 
to all officers and employees, except those 
that are described as “hourly, fee, part- 
time, or per diem, fourth-class post- 
masters, and clerks in third-class offices.” 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Chairman, I think it is a meritorious bill. 
Apart from the act of April 9, 1943, they 
have had no increases since 1925. 

Mr. O'BRIEN of Michigan. That is 
right. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. 
the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BURCH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 1 additional minute to the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr, GATHINGS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, O'BRIEN of Michigan. I yield. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Chairman, I 
wish to commend the gentleman for his 
wholehearted work in the interest of the 
postal employees. I just want to ask 
whether cr not any study has been made 
in the gentleman's committee with re- 
gard to the question of these postmasters 
handling franked mail, particularly in 
these cities back through the country, 
county-seat towns, and cities all over 
America? Has any consideration been 
given te the handling of the great quan- 
tities of franked mail? 

Mr. BURCH of Virginia. Does the 
gentleman mean penalty mail or franked 
mail? 

Mr. GATHINGS. Penalty. Has any 
study been made of that particular ques- 
tion? 

Mr. BURCH of Virginia. We have 
made some study. Does the gentleman 
mean as to quantity? 

48 GATHINGS. The quantity of 
mail. 

Mr. BURCH of Virginia. We expect 
to do that the next session, 


Iam for 
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Mr. GATHINGS. Does the gentleman 
have legislation now pending before his 
committee? 

Mr. BURCH of Virginia. 
we expect it. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, O'BRIEN of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I mere- 
ly rise to compliment the gentleman on 
bringing this bill here, and his committee 
also. I think it is a very just measure 
and gives what is due to come of the most 
devoted public servants that America 
has. 

Mr. WEISS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'BRIEN of Michigan. Les. 

Mr. WEISS. I rise also to congratu- 
late my colleague from Michigan and to 
say that in accordance with his discus- 
sion here, the chambers of commerce 
and 83 leading newspapers and civic or- 
ganizations throughout the country 
unanimously endorse this bill. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'BRIEN of Michigan. Les. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. This measure, as I 
understand it, in effect permanently re- 
stores and gives back to these employees, 
for the greater part, the cut they received 
under the Economy Act of 1933? 

Mr. O'BRIEN of Michigan. It is not 
exactly that. In the Economy Act I 
think they received a 15 percent cut, 
which was later restored to them. This 
provides a per annum increase of $400 
over their 1925 classification. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. The gentleman 
made a concise statement of the provi- 
sions of the bill. For the reasons he has 
set out, and many others, I shall support 
the measure, for which so many of our 
citizens have shown approval. In addi- 
tion, Mr. Chairman, I hope that the 
much discussed reclassification of these 
employees will receive early considera- 
tion by the committee. 

Mr. HARTLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Mason]. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, I am in 
favor of the passage of H. R. 4715. Most 
of the reasons for its passage at this time 
have been given. It would be useless for 
me to repeat them, I do, however, under 
permission already granted by the House 
submit for the Recorp as a part of my 
remarks a letter prepared and issued 
by Rockford Branch, No. 245, National 
Association of Letter Carriers, Rockford, 
Ill. This letter covers in question form 
the reasons why favorable action should 
be taken by the Congress at this tim 
upon H. R. 4715: jà 

Dear Patron: Did you know that the letter 
carriers are seeking a raise in wages? 

Did you know that the letter carriers have 
not had a raise in wages since 1925 (19 years 
ago)? 

Did you krfow that the Government in- 
creased our annuity deductions from 3 to 5 
percent without increasing our annuity? 

Did you know that during the last depres- 
sion the letter carriers received a 27 percent 
pay cut? 

Did you know that the recent increase in 


postal rates did not in any way benefit the 
postal employees? 


Not now, but 
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Did you know that letter carriers are paid 
from postal receipts and not from general 
taxes? 

Did you know that postal receipts have in- 
creased $200,000,000 since 1941? 

Did you know that postal employees are not 
exempt from taxes? 

Did you know that the Government does 
not furnish our uniforms? 

Did you knew that more than 50,000 postal 
employees are in the armed forces? 

Did you know that we have lost 37 men to 
the armed forces, about 1 out of every 7 em- 
ployees in the Rockford Post Office, and that . 
the increased volume of mail means that 
every carrier is called upon to do more work? 

Did you know that the Post Office Depart- 
ment does not sanction overtime, except in 
emergencies? 

Did you know that postal employees receive 
18 cents less per hour for overtime than they 
do for regular time? 

Did you know that if the salary increase 
we are asking for is not granted, our salary 
will drop far below the average that is neces- 
sary to maintain a normal standard of living? 

Did you know that it takes a unified act 
of Congress to give us this increase? 

Did you know that the letter carrier needs 

your help right now? 
- You will be rendering your letter carrier 
a great service by writing to our Senators and 
Representatives, asking them to vote favora- 
bly on Senate bill No. 1882 and House bill No. 
4715. These are companion bills asking our 
Government to increase our salary. 

Thank ycu. 

Your Lerren CARRIEN, 


Mr. Chairman, in connection with the 
passage of this bill, however, I wish to 
warn the membership of the House that 
H. R. 4715 is not a panacea that will cure 
all the ills of our postal employees. I 
want to say right now that our postal 
employees are suffering, and have been 
suffering for many years, from what 
might be called “a complication of dis- 
eases.” We have in the Postal Service 
many inequalities and injustices that 
this bill does not touch, and which this 
bill will not remove. In fact, the in- 
equalities and injustices now prevalent 
in the Postal Service will be aggravated 
by the passage of H. E. 4715. I speak of 
the many injustices that exist among the 
various classifications of the Postal Serv- 
ice; of the many inequalities that exist 
within the various classifications; and of 
the restricted and narrow opportunities 
that exist today in the Postal Service for 
advancement, for promotion, and for in- 
creased pay. For instance, under the 
postal law today, a young man starts as 
a clerk in a post office at $1,700 per 
year, and is automatically advanced each 
year for 5 years until he reaches the 
maximum salary of $2,109 per year, 
After 5 years’ service, therefore, a post- 
office clerk reaches the top, with no fur- 
ther advancement for him unless he gets 
into a different classification. If he 
started work at 18 years of age he would 
reach the top at 23 years of age, with 
no further advancement possible. Are 
we going to attract to the Postal Service 
the caliber of young men we want and 
need with such a limited promotion 
range as that? This situation and many 
more similar ones in the Postal Service 
should be corrected—but this bill will 
not touch such inequalities or limita- 
popa and certainly will not correct 
them. 
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The young postal clerk should start in 
the Service at a beginning salary of 
$1,800 per year and earn yearly promo- 
tions for efficient service as a postal clerk 
up to a maximum of $3,000 per year. He 
would then enter the Service knowing 
that, if he performed his duties satisfac- 
torily, he would be sure of advancement 
under a liberal salary schedule. 

Mr. Chairman, what is true of a postal 
clerk is also true of practically all the 
other classifications in the Postal Service. 
We tried to correct this 2 years ago with 

, & longevity bill, a bill that would have 
provided increases in pay for postal em- 
ployees after one had reached the maxi- 
mum advancement under the law, the in- 
creases to be given in the nature of 
bonuses for long and efficient service. 
The bill was passed in a somewhat emas- 
culated form, but it was vetoed by the 
President. 

Mr. Chairman, I am presenting the 
picture of the situation in the Postal 
Service today, in connection with the 
passage of H. R. 4715, because I want 
the Members to know that when this bill 
is passed they have not yet done their 
duty to the postal employees of the Na- 
tion. Far from it, in fact. 

The passage of this bill will provide 
only a shot in the arm for our postal 
employees to tide them over until the in- 
equalities and injustices now prevalent 
in the Postal Service can be removed. 

Mr. Chairman, to remove these ine- 
qualities and injustices will require legis- 
lation carefully worked out, legislation 
based upon a report of the facts con- 
cerning the present unsatisfactory con- 
ditions in the Postal Service. I am to- 
day, therefore, serving notice that the 
bill we are about to pass is only a piece 
of stop-gap legislation, and that it must 
be followed by future constructive legis- 
lation designed both to attract the best 
type of young men and women to the 
Postal Service and to hold them in the 
Service, once they have entered, by of- 
fering a wide range of promotions and 
salary increases. Some of us hope to 
present such legislation to this House for 
passage during the Seventy-ninth Con- 
gress. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MASON. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr, HOWELL. The gentleman has 
made a very fine statement with refer- 
ence to the postal employees in which I 
heartily concur. Most individual postal 
employees enter the postal service with 
a view of making it a life-time profession. 
Out of their pay is deducted certain re- 
tirement funds which go to make up a 
pension for them in their older years. 
The gentleman has referred to certain 
injustices and ineqtalities which exist 
with reference to their classification, pay, 
and so forth. On Monday of this week 
there was a bill on the Unanimous Con- 
sent Calendar which sought to exempt 
those benefit payments under the retire- 
ment act from the provisions of the 
income tax law, an exemption which is 
granted now to beneficiaries under the 
Railroad Retirement Act, and other 
Federal laws. Very much to my disap- 
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pointment that bill was objected to by 
one of the Members of the House. Iam 
just wondering if the gentleman from 
Illinois will agree with me that taxing 
retirement benefits of the retired postal 
employees is one of the injustices which 
should be corrected in the very near 
future by legislation of Congress. 

Mr. MASON. I agree entirely and I 
think—it is my opinion—that the Mem- 
ber who objected to the passage of that 
bill did not fully realize what he was 
objecting to. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MASON. I yield. 

Mr. JUDD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MASON. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. JUDD. Do J understand from the 
gentleman’s statement that a postal clerk 
who now begins at $1,700 will after the 
passage of this bill and if it is signed by 
the President start at $2,100? 

Mr. MASON. He will. 

Mr. JUDD. And his maximum, 
reached in 5 years, will be only $2,500? 

Mr. MASON. He will get $2,500. That 
is the reason I called it simply a shot in 
the arm, a temporary expedient, until 
full and complete justice can be dona 

Mr. JUDD. I want to congratulate 
the gentleman on his statement, because 
he has gone to the heart of the matter. 
He has stated so well my own feeling 
that we who sometimes are rather free 
to criticize other employers have an 
obligation to do a more thorough and 
careful and a fairer job in dealing rightly 
with our own employees. 

Mr. MASON. And we ought to set the 
proper example to private employers all 
over the Nation. 

Mr. JUDD. Our example carries more 
weight than our remarks. I was unwill- 
ing to promise to vote for this bill until 
the gentleman’s committee had had a 
chance to study it carefully. It is a long 
overdue recognition of our failure to 
deal justly with our own employees; but 
I could not have voted for it, no matter 


how just and deserved, if the committee- 


had found its passage might endanger 
our delicately balanced wage and price 
equilibrium. I am glad the committee 
has recommended its passage and am 
happy to be able to support it. 

Mr, MASON. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MASON. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr, MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
want to congratulate the gentleman and 
the members of the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads in reporting 
this legislation. Salaries in the Postal 
Department have not kept pace with 
workers in many industries. -For over 20 
years there has been no permanent in- 
crease in pay to postal carriers and clerks. 
This bill is tardy recognition of a well 
merited claim and I hope it will be fa- 
vorably acted upon in the Senate and 
become a law. If we are to keep the 
Postal Service on the efficient basis it has 
been in the past, we must pay enough 
to attract the best men and women into 
the Service, 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr, HARTLEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. GILLIE], 

Mr. GILLIE. Mr. Chairman, today we 
have under consideration a bill which 
should receive the support of every Mem- 
ber of the House, and I am glad to urge 
the passage of H. R. 4715. The enact- 
ment of this legislation will at long last 
grant some measure of economic justice 
to a group of our most loyal and hard- 
working Government employees—the 
postal workers, 

Our postal employees have truly been 
the “forgotten” people of this period of 
ever-rising living costs. We have looked 
to them for dependable, efficient, and es- 
sential service every day of the month, 
and then forgotten them on payday. 
When we stop to think how much their 
faithful performance of their duties 
means to our business, to our peace of 
mind, and to our everyday living, it is 
appalling to realize that for 20 long years, 
we have not raised their salaries to meet 
the rising costs of living. 

Under present schedules the man who 
delivers our mail starts out at a salary 
of $1,700 a year and receives an increase 
of $100 a year for 4 years thereafter, 
That is as far as he can go. Two thou- 
sand one hundred dollars is the maxi- 
mum he can look forward to. This 
schedule was established back in 1925 
and we haven’t provided a basic salary 
increase since. As the years have passed, 
it has been impossible for these faithful 
workers to make both ends meet. 

I do not believe that this measure will 
cure all the ills of our civil-service salary 
system, but I do believe it is a step in the 
right direction which should be taken at 
once. Some time ago when we had un- 
der consideration the adjustment of some 
of the salary inequalities in the Bureau 
of Animal Industry, I had occasion to 
make a study of the civil-service salary 
set-up, and when I got through, I won- 
dered how in the world we ever expected 
to attract or to keep any employees with 
adequate experience and ability in some 
of our Government agencies with such 
salary schedules in effect. I believe that 
the postal workers affected by the bill 
now under consideration have been 
among the most discriminated against in 
the matter of salaries, and I hope and 
urge that we pass this bill without fur- 
ther delay. 

Mr. HARTLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. AucHINCLOss]. 

Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Chairman, I 
am very much in favor of the enactment 
of this legislation, because I believe it to 
be based soundly on fair treatment to 
Government employees. One of the 
great domestic issues of the day is the 
establishment of proper relationships be- 
tween employer and employee, which 
must include proper recompense for the 
work done and adequate pay so an em- 
ployee may bring his family up in the 
American fashion and in accordance with 
American standards. Government in the 
past few years has been particularly con- 
cerned about this problem, as far as the 
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and it certainly should treat its own em- 
ployees in the way it expects business- 
men to treat theirs. 

The employees of the Post Office De- 
partment are diligent workers; no one 
can deny that statement with any justice. 
Furthermore, they are faithful workers 
who serve the public in an indispensable 
department of the Government and their 
type of service is different from any 
other Government employee. 

This legislation grants a very modest 
increase in the pay which they will re- 
ceive and when it is realized that they 
have received no increase in pay for more 
or less 15 years, they can easily be recog- 
nized as the forgotten employees of a 
rich Government. 

I have had the privilege of meeting 
with representatives of the post-office 
employees to discuss their problems and 
there is one thing that stands out more 
than anything else in these discussions, 
and that is the quiet, cooperative spirit of 
these people in their effort to serve their 
Government and the American people. 
This is a most refreshing attitude and if 
adopted in other laboring circles it might 
bring about a much better understanding 
between employer and employee. 

I hope all the measures which are be- 
ing considered at this time for increased 
pay for the post-office workers may be 
promptly and speedily enacted into law. 

Mr. HARTLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. CLASON]. 

Mr. CLASON. Mr. Chairman, I am 
glad that this bill, H. R. 4715, has 
reached the House and I urge its pas- 
sage. I sincerely hope that it will re- 
ceive immediate consideration in the 
Senate in order that it may obtain the 
approval of the President before the 
Seventy-eighth Congress passes into his- 
tory. The employees of the Post Office 
Department have rendered fine public 
service. They are entitled to a revision 
of their wage schedules, established 
nearly 20 years ago. This is one bill for 
which Democrats and Republicans alike, 
in and out of Congress, have expressed 
their hearty approval. 

I hope the Seventy-ninth Congress 
will give early consideration to a revi- 
sion of the wage schedules of the other 
Government employees. Recently I 
brought to the attention of the House, 
as appears in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
my views in favor of this legislation. I 
favor it and I am going to vote for it. 

Mr. HARTLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Indians [Mr. SPRINGER]. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, may 
I suggest to the Committee that I ap- 
peared before the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads at the hearing 
upon H. R. 4715, and there urged that 
this proposed legislation be reported out 
of the committee favorable for passage, 
and I have not changed my position on 
this subject. 

This is a very meritorious measure. I 
make that statement because for many 
years this class of our Government em- 
ployees have continued their work each 
day at the same wage and-salary. The 
postal employees, and especially the car- 
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riers, deliver the mail in all kinds of 
weather, wet or dry, rain or snow, fair 
or foul, and the people expect their mail 
regardless of weather. All of the postal 
employees have been faithful servants. 
They do their work well, and they do 
it without making complaint, 

When we reflect upon all of the em- 
ployees of the Federa Government, and 
the wage and salary they draw, it is my 
considered opinion that our postal em- 
ployees are greatly underpaid for the 
service they perform. Whiie the cost of 
living has greatly increased since they 
have had any adjustment of their salary, 
they continue the same faithful service 
for the Government and the people each 
day and without complaint. The small 
increase of their salary, as provided in 
this measure, is entirely deserved, and it 
is a distinct pleasure for me to aid them 
in securing this slight increase to which 
they are entitled. 

Mr. Chairman, may I say that during 
the past few months, and since this legis- 
lation has been pending, I have received 
an untold number of letters and peti- 
tions from the people generally from the 
congressional district which I have the 
distinct honor to represent; and with- 
out one single exception they have 
unanimously favored the passage of this 
piece of legislation. The people recog- 
nize without exception that this is a 
meritorious measure in favor of the 
postal employees, and they are urging 
the passage of this bill. 

While the vote on this measure will 
not become a precedent in any degree 
with respect to other matters which may 
come before the Congress—and I do not 
wish it to be so recorded—yet, in this 
instance, it is my belief and my consid- 
ered judgment that this increase in 
salary is deserving ard that this measure 
should be passed without a dissenting 
vote. It is my hope that this bill is 
passed and these underpaid employees 
will have the benefit of the increase pro- 
vided in this measure. 

Mr. HARTLEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Tennessee, formerly a member of the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads (Mr. JENNINGS]. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Chairman, H. R. 
4715, which is a bill to increase the com- 
pensation of employees in the Postal 
Service and which is now under consid- 
eration by the House, is a just measure, 
and I shall vote for it. This bill grants 
a permanent increase in pay to the postal 
employees. 

It provides that the basic rates of com- 
pensation of all officers and employees 
subject to the Reclassification Act of 
February 28, 1925, as amended, and other 
postal employees covered by the act of 
April 9, 1943—Public Law 25, Seventy- 
eighth Congress—shall be increased by 
$400 per annum, except that the basic 
rates of compensation of officers and em- 
ployees paid on an hourly fee, part-time, 
or per diem basis, and of fourth-class 
postmasters and special-delivery mes- 
sengers shall be increased 23 percent and 
that the allowance to third- class post- 
masters for clerk hire shall be increased 
by 23 percent. These increases by the 
terms of the act are made permanent. 
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Public Law 25, passed by the Seventy- 
eighth Congress, above referred to, pro- 
vides corresponding increases of $300 
and 15 percent, respectively, and is 
temporary, expiring June 30, 1945. The 
measure now being considered repeals 
this temporary act. 

It is known to everyone that the pay of 
postal employees is far below the salaries 
and wages of those employed in private 
industry. 

I have had hundreds of letters from 
businessmen and women, from those en- 
gaged in the professions and from people 
in every walk of life, residing in my dis- ` 
trict, urging the passage of this meri- 
torious and long-delayed measure of re- 
lief to our postal employees. 

There are no finer citizens than the 
men and-the women who are carrying 
on the complicated and onerous service 
of handling, dispatching, distributing, 
and delivering the greatest volume of 
mail with which our Postal Service has 
yet been burdened. They are among the 
best citizens of my district. They are 
home owners and many of them are pay- 
ing for homes. They are taxpayers and 
as such they are burdened along with 
everyone else with an unprecedented load 
of increased taxes—municipal, county, 
State, and national. The great majority 
of them are rearing families. They are 
sending their children to the public 
schools and to colleges and universities, 
They are members of and contributors 
to the church, to the Red Cross, to the 
community chest, and to other charities, 
They are discharging in a generous, loyal, 
efficient, and patriotic manner their 
duties and obligations to their communi- 
ties and to their country. 

When they receive this not too gen- 
erous increase in their pay they will have 
little more than enough to meet and pay 
their taxes, to contribute to their retire- 
ment fund, the payments on their homes, 
their church dues, their contributions to 
charity, their life insurance, their living 
expenses, and the education of their chil- 
dren. 

Mr, Chairman, as a Member of the 
Seventy-eighth Congress it was my privi- 
lege to serve with the members of the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads, and as a member of a subcom- 
mittee I helped to frame and report to 
the House the act under which postal 
employees are receiving their present 
temporary increase in pay. I wish to 
commend the distinguished Member 
from Tennessee [Mr. Murray] and all 
the other members of the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads for the 
very excellent measure we are now con- 
sidering. It is a great tribute to the in- 
dustry and fairness of this committee to 
the sense of justice and fairness of the 
American people, and to the loyalty, effi- 
ciency, and devotion of the postal em- 
ployees of the country that this measure 
will pass this House by a well-nigh if 
not unanimous vote. I take great pleas- 
ure in speaking on behalf of this meas- 
ure and in voting for its passage. 

Mr. HARTLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. WELCH]. 

Mr. WELCH. Mr. Chairman, I ap- 
peared before the Committee on the Post 
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Office and Post Roads on behalf of this 
very meritorious measure, giving to these 
faithful and hardworking employees of 
our Government a small increase in 
salary. 

The cost of living has increased to 
such an extent that the compensation 
now received by Postal Service employ- 
ees, most of whom have family respon- 
sibilities, is entirely inadequate. 

I sincerely hope this humanitarian 
bill will be passed by the House and 
Senate and approved by the President 
before the adjournment of this the 
Seventy-eighth Congress. 

Mr. HARTLEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. BRAD- 
LEY]. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, this measure before us, H. R. 
4715, is not only timely but it is long 
overdue. I favor the enactment of this 
bill this afternoon by this House, and 
am glad to learn from statements which 
have been made so far that there is an 
almost unanimity of favorable opinion 
on both sides of the aisle. 

Our loyal postal employees have had 
no wage increase for the past 19 years 
with the exception of a temporary $300 
increase in pay which expires on June 
30, 1945. This bill will insure them some 
measure of permanent relief. 

I agree, however, with the statement 
made by the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Mason] that this bill cannot be re- 
garded as a panacea nor az the answer 
to all of the difficulties being faced by 
our postal employees. Hence I regard it 
principally as a temporary stop-gap 
until such time as the proper commit- 
tees in the next Congress can give 
thorough and complete study to the 
postal-employee problems, 

I have heard it said here this after- 
noon by some Members that they fear 
the remaining time that this Congress 
will be in session is too short to permit 
action by the Senate, and I-have even 
heard some express the fear that even if 
it should pass the Senate the President 
would veto it. I sincerely hope that 
these fears are groundless, because I be- 
lieve most sincerely in my earlier state- 
ment that this measure is not only 
timely but indeed too long overdue. 

Mr. HARTLEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Ramey]. 

Mr. RAMEY. Mr. Chairman, I ap- 
peared before the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads and urged the 
passage of this legislation. Iam heartily 
in favor of it. I recognize its need. 
For the past several months it has been 
my privilege to toil night and day in its 
behalf. ; 

Our postal employees are of the most 
self-sacrificing and patriotic group in 
our district. 

During the congressional recess I ap- 
peared before their group and answered 
questions for over 2 hours. There was 
not a selfish remark made by any man 
or woman at ihe meeting, nor was there 
a sarcastic question asked. 

Fourteen thousand eight hundred let- 
ters were received by me in favor of this 
legislation and only one against it. Not 
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one of these letters was a chain letter, 
Not a pressure-group telegram was re- 
ceived. Every letter was from a citizen 
who was served by his mailman. Ev- 
eryone loves him because he thinks of 
others—not of himself. 

The most upright, patriotic citizen of 
our city, Mr. Paul Stewart, is one of these 
to whom I wish to pay a personal tribute. 
He has lost his health in the Railway 
Mail Service. He has lost his only son 
in World War No. 2. Yet he spends all 
his spare time in behalf of those who are 
getting rhail to all parts of the world. 

It has been said, “Those are truly great 
who give to the world the most and cost 
the world the least.” 

God bless this group who have given 
the world so much and have taken away 
from it so little. 

In spite of the fact that the tenure of 
the time of service of Members of Con- 
gress is uncertain, and sometimes it is 
only one term or 2 years, at the present 
time a Member can barely pay his ex- 
penses if he does his duty. 

Yet I voted against any raise in my 
own salary. I will do such if it comes 
up again. Right now a Congressman is 
a soldier to fight for his country and the 
world in the public arena, and completely 
forget himself. 

I am most happy to forget my own 
security and support those of this great 
army of postal men and women whom 
we love better than we love ourselves. 
Only those who forget themselves and 
work for those in the armed service and 
all who are serving are fit to be in this 
great body. Iam proud to be a Member 
of this unselfish, consecrated House of 
Representatives today. 

Mr. BURCH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield such time as he may desire 
to the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr, 
ALLEN]. 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, I want to commend the commit- 
tee for bringing this bill to the floor. It 
is very meritorious, and I hope it re- 
ceives the unanimous vote of this House. 
The work of the postal employees is 
much heavier than formerly. In addi- 
tion to that, everybody knows that liv- 
ing costs are much higher than they were 
before the war. These hard-working, 
patriotic employees have not had a raise 
in salary for nearly 20 years. The mat- 
ter has long been delayed. It is a ques- 
tion of simple justice that they get it 
now. 

The Postal Service is something that 
touches every home. Much is expected 
of the employees, especially in these ter- 
rible war days. Many of them go a long 
way to accommodate and help the pa- 
trons of the office. Their faithfulness 
and loyalty are appreciated, and this bill 
will give them some measure of relief 
from the many financial demands made 
upon them constantly. As has been 
pointed out, the bill is not a cover-all nor 
a cure-all, but it will help. I am happy 
to give it my full support. 

Mr. BURCH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman 
from California [Mr. HOLIFIELD], 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, for 
17 years previous to the year 1925, the 
salary of a Member of Congress was 
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$7,500 per year. During the year 1925, 
the salary of the Member was raised 25 
percent. During that same year, 1925, 
the postal employees received a reclassi- 
fication in salaries which gave them ap- 
proximately a 15-percent raise. Since 
the year 1925, the salaries of both Con- 
gressmen and postal employees have re- 
mained stationary. For 20 years, in the 
face of constantly rising costs of living 
and in the face of wage increases in prac- 
tically every line of endeavor, the salaries 
of both Congressmen and postal em- 
ployees have remained constant. Now in 
case some of my colleagues are becoming 
unduly apprehensive that I am at this 
time advising them to vote for an in- 
crease in their own salaries, I im- 
mediately disclaim such an intention. I 
have made this comparison for the pur- 
pose of calling to your personal atten- 
tion the pressing need of postal em- 
ployees who are earning from $1,700 to 
$2,100 per year. 

The Members of this House know too 
well how little they have left after meet- 
ing their own expenses from a salary 400 
to 500 percent greater. Consider then, 
the plight of the many thousands of 
good, loyal, and efficient employees in the 
Post Office Department, in their daily 
efforts to meet their family expenses. 
Since the year 1936 the general trend in 
the cost of living has been upward. 
There is a conflict of opinion as to what 
percentage that increase amounts to. 
The United States Department of Labor 
recently gave us a figure of 28 percent. 
The American Federation of Labor, after 
a careful analysis, states that the per- 
centage of increase in the cost of living 
is 43.5. 

It is significant to note that the latter 
figure of 4344 percent takes into con- 
sideration certain important factors 
which were not considered by the Depart- 
ment of Labor; namely, depreciation of 
quality standards and disappearance of 
low cost items from the retail stores. 

As the present owner of a retail mer- 
chandising business, I can testify to the 
importance of these two factors. In my 
humble opinion, the failure of Congress 
to couple quality standards with specific 
frozen prices and the failure of Congress 
to protect the consumer against the 
dropping of low cost lines and the sub- 
stitution of higher cost lines has resulted 
in an important part of the acknowl- 
edged rise in the cost of living. Be that 
as it may, however, we all realize that a 
rise has occurred between 28 percent and 
43.5 percent, and with this fact in mind, 
Congress passed in April 1944 the tempo- 
rary flat increase in pay of $300 per year, 
or about 15 percent, raise to the postal 
employees. At that time, as a member 
of the Post Office and Post Roads Com- 
mittee, I made my maiden speech on this 
floor in favor of H. R. 1366. I was glad, 
for the sake of the postal employees, to 
see it passed. 

I realized that the 15-percent tem- 
porary raise was far below the increased 
cost of living then. I realize that it is 
less than one-half the increased cost of 
living now. We knew at that time that 
the $300 raise was a temporary one, and 
it was the hope of many of the Members 
on the Post Office Committee and in the 
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House that a more adequate and perma- 
nent raise could be enacted in subse- 
quent legislation. In line with this hope 
my esteemed colleague from Michigan 
(Mr. O’Brien], who introduced H. R. 
1366, has introduced the bill before us— 
H. R. 4715. Realizing the importance of 
this measure, our highly respected and 
capable chairman, the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Burcu], at the request of 
the Post Office Committee, has secured 
consideration of this measure. We 
therefore urge consideration of the 
merits of the resolution. 

The statement has been made that 
consideration should be given to a gen- 
eral reclassification bill to correct other 
inequities in the Postal Service, such as 
the question of time and one-half for 
overtime on a 253-day year; the equali- 
zation of the pay to village-delivery car- 
riers; the creation of a longevity pay 
system in the Post Office Department; 
and other questions concerning the wel- 
fare of the postal employees. I am 
heartily in favor of such a bill and will 
do all in my power to report such a reso- 
lution. But let us be realistic. A gen- 
eral reclassification bill, due to its com- 
plicated nature and the number of prop- 
ositions involved, will require extensive 
hearings, lengthy debate, and many 
months to report. H. R. 4715 will alle- 
viate the present need of the greatest 
number of the postal employees. It will 
replace the uncertainty of the temporary 
measure, H. R. 1366, and will give a great 
boost to the morale of that great army 
of postal employees who are rendering 
such loyal service on the home front— 
a service that has grown very burden- 
some during wartime due to greatly in- 
creased volume of mail and substantially 
decreased personnel. If and when a 
general reclassification of „salaries is 
proposed, the Congress would no doubt 
take into consideration the present bene- 
fits conferred by H. R. 4715, and could 
at that time revise them to harmonize 
with the new legislation. 

I believe that the authoritative figures 
which estimate the existing increase in 
the cost of living from 28 to 43.5 percent 
justifies this permanent increase of $400 
per year to the postal employees. I be- 
lieve that the need will be greater in 
the post-war years. We are facing fur- 
ther inflationary price rises. The 
O. P. A., in my opinion, has made a gal- 
lant but losing battle in the fight against 
inflation. The controls are slipping, the 
act has been weakened, and the dammed- 
up purchasing power of those whose 
wages and earnings have increased 
present a combination of factors that 
make inflationary rises inevitable. There 
is a constant clamor by selfish interests 
to relax controls; there has been wide- 
spread evasion and circumvention of 
the spirit of price control. With these 
undeniable facts before us, I repeat, a 
further rise in the cost of living is in- 
evitable. This means additional priva- 
tion and sacrifice for these postal em- 
ployees who are on a fixed, low-income 
base. The increase in pay provided for 
by H. R. 4715 is modest, but it will be a 
great boon to one of the most deserving 
and loyal groups in the Government 
employment. 
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While I have stressed in this analysis 
the rise in the cost of living as a justifi- 
able reason for the passage of H. R. 4715, 
I by no means think it the only factor. 
Consideration should be given to the na- 
ture and responsibility of the work per- 
formed, the intensive training and men- 
tal concentration necessary to learn and 
maintain their efficiency ratings, and the 
comparative wages received by those in 
private employment. Another factor, 
end an important one, is the increase in 
postal revenues. A mere glance at the 
last annual report of the Postmaster 
General will convince the skeptic that the 
raise is not only deserved, but justified. 
Since 1941 the postal revenues have in- 
creased over $153,000,000 for the year 
1943. This year of 1944 will show a fur- 
ther increase. This increase does not 
take into consideration the tremendous 
burden of free military mail which the 
employees have handled. During this 
period of increased mail, the personnel 
of the Post Office Department has de- 
creased 2,483. I submit to you the follow- 
ing statements of facts: 

First. The postal employees have not 
had a permanent raise since 1925. 

Second. The burden of their work and 
responsibility has increased. 

Third. The cost of living has increased 
between 28 and 43.5 percent. 

Fourth. The tax deductions from their 
gross earnings has greatly increased. 

Fifth. Comparative wages in private 
industry for commensurate work and re- 
10 have increased since the year 
1925. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I believe 
the afore-mentioned and itemized facts 
contained in my statement justify the 
affirmative action of this House on H. R. 
4715. I earnestly urge favorable consid- 
eration of this meritorious measure. 

Mr. BURCH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 2 minutes to the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. COCHRAN], 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
come from a city where the post office 
serves over 1,000,000 people. Aside from 
that, perhaps the largest railway mail 
division in the United States has its 
headquarters there. All the mail going 
to the West, the Northwest, and the 
Southwest stops in St. Louis because no 
train ever goes through there, and the 
mail is transferred there to other trains 
going to the West, the Northwest, and 
the Southwest. 

This is one piece of legislation on which 
I am in a position to speak the voice of 
my constituents, because I have received 
thousands of letters from people in all 
walks of life, including . of 
great corporations and associations, en- 
dorsing this legislation and urging the 
passage of the bill. Further, each and 
every one of the great metropolitan news- 
papers in my city say that this is deserv- 
ing legislation and should become law. 

Mr, Chairman, I hope the bill is passed 
by a unanimous vote. 

Mr. BURCH of Virginia. 
man, I yield 1 minute to the gentleman 
from South Carolina [Mr. Rivers]. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Chairman, this is 
one of the most meritorious pieces of 
legislation ever to be brought before the 
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House. I live in a city which has been 
absolutely overrun with the war effort. 
This city of 75,000 has seen its popula- 
tion rise to 250,000. You ought to see 
what these postal employees go through 
in an area of the Nation where people 
just stumble over each other, where 
there is the worst kind of congestion. 
We owe these men a lot. They endure 
every inconvenience in order to bring 
us our mail. 

I hope this bill will pass without any 
opposition, because these employees 
need our help. They are doing the job 
for their beloved country at war. Let 
us not fail them now. 

Mr. BURCH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield such time as he may desire 
to the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
MARCANTONIO]. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Chairman, 
the people of the city of New York are 
overwhelmingly in support of this legis- 
lation. I have urged action on it from 
its very inception. I am pleased that it 
is now before the House. I shall vote 
for it. 

Mr. HARTLEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Connecticut [Mr. MILLER], a member of 
the committee. 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. Mr. 
Chairman, as a member of the Commit- 
tee on the Post Office and Post Roads, I 
am happy to support this bill, even 
though I do feel it is only stop-gap legis- 
lation. I believe the post office em- 
ployees are entitled to and should have 
this $400 raise at the present time, al- 
though I am glad to have the assurance 
of the chairman of the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads that soon 
after the new Congress convenes it is 
his intention to have the committee 
study the whole salary structure in the 
Postal Service in an effort to eliminate 
some of the injustices that have been 
built up over a long period of years. 

The postal employees as a group have 
been exceptionally loyal during this war 
emergency. In my own district I know 
of several men in the post office who 
could have left the Postal Service and 
gone into the war industries and earned 
considerably more money than they are 
receiving as postal employees, and they 
would have had a pretty good chance of 
coming back into the Postal Service 
when the war is over, but instead of tak- 
ing advantage of the comparatively high 
wages that are being paid, they have 
stayed on the job and worked harder 
than in any normal period. 

Mr. Chairman, my heart is a little 
heavy this afternoon as I realize that in 
all probability this is the last time I shall 
take advantage of the privilege that has 
been mine of addressing this House, 
Next month I shall be back home in Con- 
necticut. I believe in the two-party sys- 
tem, but among other things I am going 
to try to convince the good people of 
Hartford County that in their support of 
the two-party system it is not necessary 
to alternate one term Democratic and 
one term Republican, as they have been 
doing for the last four Congresses. 

Mr. HARTLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 


. 
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Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. I yield 
to the gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. HARTLEY. May Isay to my col- 
league from Connecticut that I think I 
am speaking the sentiments of the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads 
when I say that in his retirement from 
` the Congress the committee is losing a 
very valuable member and one of the 
most loyal friends the postal employees 
have in the House. 

Mr. BURCH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut, I yield 
to my distinguished chairman. 

Mr. BURCH of Virginia. I want to 
say to the House that I do not know of 
any member of any committee, not only 
of the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads, who has been more diligent 
and whose good judgment and help has 
been of more aid to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads than our 
good friend who is retiring from the 
Congress, the gentleman from Connecti- 
cut [Mr. MILLER], We are sorry to see 
him go. 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. I cer- 
tainly thank our distinguished chairman 
and our ranking minority Member. It 
has been a pleasure to work on the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 
In the 2 years it has been my good for- 
tune to be on that committee, there has 
never been the least bit of partisanship 
brought into any of the discussions or in 
the consideration of any of the legislation 
before that committee. I have enjoyed 
my service in this House. I know that I 
will always treasure the friendships I 
have made here. Frankly, I dislike the 
idea of being sent back to the side lines 
during this period when our country is 
engaged in this terrible war. But I am 
sure that somewhere back in Connecticut 
there must be some little job I can do 
and some little contribution I can make 
to this war effort which we are all en- 
gaged in. If I cannot do anything else 
perhaps I may be able to sell War stamps 
and bonds, Mr. Chairman, I want to 
take this opportunity of expressing my 
thanks and appreciation to the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, to the 
leadership of the House and to the older 
Members for their many kindnesses to 
me, for the way they overlooked my mis- 
takes and my shortcomings. I never 
expect to go any place and find the fine 
spirit of friendship that is so manifest in 
the House. I will never forget the first 
day I came down here in December 1938; 
it seemed that everywhere I went the 
employees of the legislative branch of the 
Government put themselves out to be 
helpful. I remember calling at one 
office and after taking care of that detail 
they wanted to know where I wanted to 
go next. I wanted to find the office of 
the Clerk of the House. Instead of let- 
ting me roam around the Capitol to find 
the office of the Clerk of the House, they 
had one of the young men in the Office 
take me to the Clerk of the House. I 
found it was that way in the weeks that 
were to follow, in the early days of the 
Seventy-sixth Congress. I go back to 
Connecticut with a warm feeling, not 
only for my colleagues but for the em- 
ployees of the House. In this closing 
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minute may I bespeak for my successor 
who is known to many of you, Mr. Kop- 
pleman, your friendly cooperation. He 
will be representing more than 300,000 
fine citizens of the State of Connecticut. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Connecticut has expired. 

Mr. HARTLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. SUNDSTROM]. 

Mr. SUNDSTROM. Mr. Chairman, I 
am in favor of this bill and I intend to 
vote for it. 

In considering this legislation, let me 
first congratulate the Post Office and 
Post Roads Committee for their action in 
getting this bill before this Congress. 
To my knowledge, there is no group of 
Federal employees more loyal, harder 
working, and more deserving. They have 
received no increase in basic pay for 
more than 19 years. Under most trying 
conditions of a wartime economy, with- 
out adequate replacements, they have 
truly served their country. 

I have received thousands of letters 
from my people requesting me to sup- 
port this measure. I have not received 
one letter in opposition. When the Post 
Office and Post Roads Committee held 
hearings, I spoke before them in favor 
of this legislation. I trust the Members 
of this House will act favorably upon 
this measure today. 

Mr. BURCH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield such time as he may desire 
to the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Toran). 

Mr. TOLAN. Mr. Chairman, there are 
no more efficient, self-sacrificing, hard- 
working, or honest men and women in 
the Federal service than the postal em- 
ployees. I think they are entitled to 
this raise in pay. I think they are en- 
titled to it now. I am wholeheartedly in 
support of the bill and hope that it passes 
unanimously. 

Mr. BURCH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. MCKENZIE]. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Chairman, it 
pleases me very much to hear my col- 
leagues on the Committee on the Post Of- 
fice and Post Roads on this side and on 
the other side of the aisle pledge them- 
selves that in the next Congress they will 
attempt to work out the inequities of the 
postal employment act and wage scale 
and reclassify them in a proper manner, 
commensurate with the work which they 


are doing. It also affords me great 


pleasure as a member of the committee 
to tell you that this committee reported 
favorably and unanimously on this bill. 
Although it is a stopgap bill, it is also 
one that is very much deserved and very 
much needed. They have not had an 
increase in their base pay in more than 
19 years, but the living expenses of these 
good citizens have gone up along with 
that of everyone else. By the very na- 
ture of their employment, postal em- 
ployees are permanent citizens. They 
must live adjacent to and be patrons of 
the particular post office in which they 
work in order to be eligible to hold their 
jobs. Their integrity and devotion to 
duty is above reproach. With the few 
exceptions of transfers, they spend their 
lives in the community in which they are 
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employed. They rear their families and 
buy their homes there. They partici- 
pate in the life of the community, taking 
a major part in civic and social and reli- 
gious affairs. They are our most stable 
citizens. They perform for the people of 
the United States a service which has 
become so excellent and smooth in its 
function that we have begun to take it 
for granted. We do not realize the toil 
and sacrifice thet goes into the work of 
postal employees. Iam most happy that 
this House today apparently approves 
the action of the committee in reporting 
this very much-needed raise for the 
postal employees, all of them, from the 
top to the bottom. I am wholeheart- 
edly in favor of the bill, and I know it is 
going to pass overwhelmingly. 

Mr. HARTLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
now to the gentleman from Oregon [Mr, 
ANGELL]. 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Chairman, I am 
very much in favor of this bill and sorry 
that it did not pass sooner. I hope it 
will be cleared and signed by the Presi- 
dent before the session’s end. 

I appreciate this opportunity to sup- 
port H. R. 4715, introduced by our col- 
league the gentleman from Michigan, 
Representative O’Brien, having for its 
purpose increasing compensation of em- 
ployees in the Postal Service. The bill 
increases the salaries of these employees 
$400 per annum with certain exceptions. 
The bill is brief and provides as follows: 


H. R. 4715 


A bill to increase the compensation of em- 
ployees in the Postal Service 


Be it enacted, etc., That the basic rates 
of compensation of ali officers and employees 
subject to the act entitled “An act reclassi- 
fying the salaries of postmasters and em- 
ployees in the Postal Service, readjusting their 
salaries and compensation on an equitable 
basis, increasing postal rates to provide for 
such readjustment, and for other purposes,” 
approved February 28, 1925, as amended, and 
other postal employees covered by the act 
of April 9, 1943 (Public Law 25, 78th Cong.), 


-are hereby increased by $400 per annum; ex- 


cept that the basic rates of compensation of 
officers and employees paid on an hourly, fee, 
part-time, or per diem basis, and of fourth- 
class postmasters and special-delivery mes- 
sengers, are hereby increased by 23 percent; 
and the allowance to third-class postmasters 
for clerk hire is hereby increased by 23 per- 
cent. 

Sec. 2. The act entitled “An act to provide 
temporary additional compensation for em- 
ployees in the Postal Service” approved April 
9, 1943 (Public Law 25, 78th Cong.), is hereby 
repealed. 

Sec. 3. This act shall become effective on 
the first day of the month next following 
the date of its enactment. 


It is my understanding that these 
faithful Government employees have not 
received any permanent increase in sal- 
ary since January 1, 1925, notwithstand- 
ing since thai time the cost of living has 
increased tremendously and other Fed- 
eral Government employees have had in- 
creases in compensation from time to 
time. While it is true that as a war 
measure we provided for a temporary 
$300 annual increase of Federal employ- 
ees, this measure expires June 30, 1945, 
and cannot take the place of a perma- 
nent salary readjustment in the long- 
range program bringing the salary 
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schedule of employees in the Postal De- 
partment up to the standard maintained 
in other Government departments. 

The Post Office Department has re- 
ceived heavy increases in mail matter 
and other postal services, and as a result 
reports that for the first quarter of the 
current fiscal year it showed a surplus 
of over $9,500,000, whereas for the same 
period of the previous fiscal year they 
had a deficit of over $14,800,000. The 
receipts for September 1944 were $97,- 
356,827.95, or an increase of 18.96 per- 
cent over the same month in 1943. Re- 
gardless, however, of whether the Post 
Office Department makes money on these 
operations or loses money, Federal em- 
ployees charged with the responsibility 
of carrying forward this important gov- 
ernmental service are entitled to fair and 
just compensation commensurate with 
the service performed. These postal em- 
ployees are not receiving such compen- 
sation at this time and are the forgotten 
employees of our governmental program. 

Mr, Chairman, while I was home in my 
district during the recess of the Congress, 
I asked for a conference with the post- 
office employees in my district in which 
this and many other subjects of interest 
to them and to the Government were 
discussed. I asked that the legislative 
chairman submit to me suggestions with 
reference to improvements that could be 
made in the Service by enactment of 
necessary legislation. Mr. Edward A. 
Kelham, chairman of the legislative com- 
mittee, Local 128, National Federation 
of Post Office Clerks, in response wrote 
me recently, and I ask leave to quote 
from his letter commenting upon this 
proposed legislation and other legislation 
needed to improve post-office service and 
deal justly with Federal employees car- 
rying on that important work. 

Mr. Chairman, as we all know, one of 
the important factors in keeping the 
work of any department functioning 
properly, with satisfactory relationships 


between employer and employees, is 


morale. Certainly we cannot expect to 
keep up the morale of our post-office em- 
ployees while we, from year to year, deny 
them any wage increase, during which 
time other employees are receiving 
proper increases. We ourselves are 
made conscious every day of the increase 
in the cost of living, and we know that 
Federal employees, such as those in the 
Postal Service, who are on a permanent 
basis, who have their own homes to 
maintain and their families to support, 
cannot do it on wage scales that existed 
25 years ago. Furthermore, postal em- 
ployees are not receiving the regular pay 
for their overtime services. As we all 
know, most employees, particularly those 
in organized labor, receive time and a 
half overtime, but this particular group 
of post-office employees do not receive 
full time for overtime, let alone time and 
a half. 

The families of postal employees are 
particularly interested in this legislation 
because the welfare of the wives and 
children are dependent in a large meas- 
ure on the passage of this bill. 

Organized labor is heartily in support 
of this bill as shown by a telegram I 
received today from William Green, pres- 
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ident, and George Meany, secretary- 
treasurer, of the American Federation of 
Labor. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the Congress, 
which has always been very considerate 
of the rights of Federal-employees, will 
approve this bill and that it may be 
enacted into law before the Seventy- 
eighth Congress ends. 

Mr. HARTLEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield now to the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. Carvin D. JOHNSON]. 

Mr. CALVIN D. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Chairman, I am wholeheartedly for this 
measure and join with my colleague 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mason] 
in the hope that an upward permanent 
increase will be granted as this measure 
is at best only stopgap legislation. 

I am of the opinion that this Nation 
owes a debt of gratitude to its postal 
employees for the patriotic service they 
have so unstintingly rendered during 
these trying times. 

Their uncomplaining devotion to duty 
has set a shining example for the entire 
Nation. I consider it a privilege to be 
permitted by my vote for this measure to 
repay in a small way the loyalty our 
postal employees have shown to our Gov- 
ernment during the greatest crisis in its 
history. f 

Mr. HARTLEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. COLE]. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, 
my distinguished colleague, WALTER 
PLOESER, of the Twelfth District of Mis- 
souri, a former member of the Post Of- 
fice and Post Roads Committee and now 
a member of the Committee on Appro- 
priations, is at present somewhere in the 
Pacific on an inspection trip being made 
by members of that committee. He ap- 
peared before our committee during the 
hearings on this bill to urge its immedi- 
ate consideration and has been very ac- 
tive in his support of it. He has re- 
quested me to inform the House that he 
is wholeheartedly in favor of the imme- 
diate passage of this bill and further re- 
quests that he be paired for its passage. 

Mr. Chairman, I am 100 percent for 
the immediate passage of H. R. 4715 for 
several reasons. Principally because 
this increase in the salary of our postal 
employees is needed and needed now to 
meet the increased cost of living. There 
is no other group of Federal employees 
more loyal or more efficient than those 
who handle our mail, and yet they are 
now receiving wages much less than they 
could obtain in private industry. Even 
so, they have remained on the job and we 
have lost very few of them to private in- 
dustry. The postal employees have had 
no permanent increase since 1925. It is 
true that last year this Congress gave 
them a temporary annual increase in 
amount of $300, which will expire on 
June 30, 1945. The average salary of a 
postal employee is $2,100 per annum, end 
this $300 temporary increase amounts 
generally to an increase of approxi- 
mately 14 percent. 

Labor statistics show that the cost of 
living has increased more than 24 per- 
cent. A short time ago the President ap- 
pointed a committee to make a survey in 
this regard, and that committee reported 
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that living costs had increased some 30 
percent. It is for this reason that it is 
necessary to increase the permanent 
basic salary of postal employees $400 
per annum. It is true that there should 
be an over-all revision of the salaries 
in this department of the Government. 
However, such a revision will take many 
months of study by our committee. For 
instance, last September our distin- 
guished chairman called the postal au- 
thorities to appear before our commit- 
tee and at that time instructed them to 
get for us a report on the necessary ad- 
justments and revision of postal em- 
ployees’ salaries. 

When our committee convened shortly 
after election to conduct hearings on 
this type of legislation, the postal au- 
thorities informed us that their report 
was not yet ready and that it would take 
another 60 days to prepare this report. 
So, you can readily see that no over-all 
revision can be made before the tem- 
porary increase expires. 

Mr. Chairman, our committee held 
lengthy hearings on this bill and during 
that time representatives from every or- 
ganization of postal employees appeared 
urging the passage of this legislation. 
Many of my colleagues also appeared as 
did Members of the Senate and, of that 
number, not one appeared for the pur- 
pose of opposing this legislation. In fact, 
even the Post Office Department offered 
no evidence that would disprove the im- 
mediate need for this salary increase. 
This is a good bill, a much-needed in- 
crease, and I hope that it will pass. It 
was reported unanimously and favorably 
by our committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri has expired. 

Mr. BURCH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. FURLONG]. 

Mr. FURLONG. Mr. Chairman, there 
is no better way to prevent a depression 
than by paying good salaries. Let us start 
off on the right foot by paying these 
salaries to people who are deserving, to 
all the postal employees of the United 
States Government, the most conscien- 
tious and trustworthy workers, who are 
doing a tremendous work under adverse 
conditions. 

Whether in wartime or peace it is 
most essential for the success and hap- 
piness of the people of this Nation that 
communication through the post office 
be carried on. 

The postal employees are deserving 
and must be given credit for their effi- 
cient handling of the mails. We are the 
ones who can reward them and give 
oe their just dues by passing H. R. 
4715. 

Postal employees should get a per- 
manent increase in salary of $400 per 
year, or the 23 percent at least, commen- 
surate with the American standard of liv- 
ing. The $300 granted, to expire June 30, 
1945, has not adequately met their re- 
quirements. 

Food, clothing, and shelter have ad- 
vanced in price far over their temporary 
raise, and due to the fact that no perma- 
nent raise has been made to them since 
1925 it would be a crime to allow them 
to carry on with substandard wages. 
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They want to live and raise their fami- 
lies in the American way. 

In the name of all that is just let us 
see to it that they are paid wages be- 
fitting an American. 

We are not doing right in asking in- 
dustry to give better hours and wages 
and at the same time have our postal 
employees accept poorer working condi- 
tions and lower wage standards than 
they. 

The Government should lead the way 
in all that is good by setting the example, 
so I humbly beg of you that H. R. 4715 be 
agreed to and passed. 

Mr. HARTLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. Hoeven], a member of .the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, I doubt 
whether any useful purpose will be served 
in a repetition of the facts and argu- 
ments presented on this very worthy 
piece of legislation. I want to assure the 
Committee that it has been a very dis- 
tinct privilege and a pleasure to have 
served on the Committee on the Post Of- 
fices and Post Roads for the past 2 years, 
As has been stated before, there has not 
been one bit of partisanship shown in 
that committee. We have gotten along 
splendidly under the fine leadership of 
our beloved chairman, the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Burcu]. 

Another thing I want to bring to your 
attention is the fact that we have had 
the finest cooperation from the Post 
Office Department in all of our delibera- 
tions. Then, too, I cannot fail to say just 
a word about the splendid group of men 
representing the different branches of 
the Postal Service who have appeared 
before our committee from time to time. 
They have been gentlemen in every re- 
ct and have cooperated wholeheart- 

y. 

Mr. Chairman H. R. 4715 received the 
unanimous approval of the Committee 
cn the Post Office and Post Roads. The 
Committee felt that some measure of 
justice would be offered the post-office 
employees of the Nation, if this legisla- 
tion were adopted. 

The post-office employees have not 
actually had an increase in salary since 
1925. What Congress did 2 years ago was 
to pass legislation which provided for a 
“bonus” of $300 per year for each em- 
ployee, but even the bonus expires in 
1945. The post-office employees are sim- 
ply asking that Congress put their salary 
schedule on a permanent basis more 
nearly in keeping with the increased cost 
_of living, and the changed economic con- 
dition which has developed in the last 19 
years. The post-office employee during 
all of this period has experienced the 
same dwindling value oi his dollar that 
all other workers have experienced. 

I fear that unless something is done 
for these employees along the line sug- 
gested in the bill now before us, the Post 
Office Service will have to lower the 
standards for employment which have 
been maintained so nobly for many 
years. In spite of the manpower short- 
age in other lines of endeavor, and the 
fabulous wages offered to workers in 
many other lines of employment, the 
post-office employee has remained on the 
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job. Such perseverance and devotion to 
duty should be rewarded by a grateful 
people, ~ 

The employees of the Post Office De- 
partment are not only loyal and devoted 
to duty, but they are most efficient, and 
throughout the war emergency have been 
working under the burden of an extraor- 
dinary volume of business. Just now, 
at this season of the year, they are work- 
ing long and hard so that Christmas 
cheer may be brought into the homes of 
America and to our loved ones overseas. 

None of the employees of Government 
come nearer to giving 100 percent worth 
of service to the taxpayers of America, 
than the loyal and efficient employees 
of the Post Office Department. 

Mr. HARTLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. CHIPERFIELÝ]. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
am heartily in favor of this bill, which 
provides a long-deserved increase in pay 
for the postal employees. 

I support this measure for several 
reasons. In the first place, I believe the 
pyesent wage scale for postal employees 
is entirely inadequate when one takes 
into consideration the present cost of liv- 
ing. It is my understanding there has 
not been an increase to this group of em- 
ployees since 1925, except of a temporary 
nature which will soon expire. 

There is another reason why I favor 
this legislation. In my opinion, no group 
has demonstrated greater loyalty to their 
Government and carried on thei: work 
more efficiently, without complaint, even 
though their duties, due to war condi- 
tions, have greatly increased. Many of 
these men could have obtained wartime 
jobs with higher pay, but they stuck loy- 
ally to the service. 

I am glad to learn from members of 
the Post Office and Post Roads Commit- 
tee that it is their intention to go into 
the whole subject of pay adjustments for 
all postal employees at the next session 
of Congress, so as to remove present in- 
equities. I hope.that, as a result of such 
a study, that committee will bring to the 
floor of this House a bill that will be 
equitable and fair. I know, if they do so, 
the Congress will be glad to support such 
a measure. 

Mr. HARTLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. ROLPH]. 

Mr. ROLPH. Mr. Chairman, on Tues- 
day last I received permission to address 
the House under special order in connec- 
tion with this bill. I want to repeat 
what I said at that time. I sincerely 
hope the House will pass this most 
worthy measure. 

Mr. HARTLEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Vorys]. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
I am supporting this bill. The only sal- 
ary increase I have voted for since Pearl 
Harbor was the temporary increase for 
postal employees. I voted against in- 
creases for the Civil Service, because the 
percentage arrangement gave unneeded 
increases to highly paid bureaucrats. I 
voted against increases for congressional 
employees because I felt the increase had 
no relation to needs or ability, and was 
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a break in the hold-the-line policy. Now 
that Congress, without my vote, has 
abandoned that policy; now that the 
War Labor Board has permitted an end- 
run around the line by steel workers, I 
think this increase to postal employees 
is justified. Perhaps it is not scientifi- 
cally prorated, but this increase has the 
virtue of taking care of the lower-paid 
employees who need it most, equally 
with the higher-paid employees, instead 
of giving more to those who now get 
more. Considering the many years since 
these faithful workers have had any in- 
creases at all, as a group, and consider- 
ing the great increases in other wages, 
and in the cost of living, this $409 is 
simply a cost-of-living increase. There 
will be plenty of time for Congress to 
consider the careful study of the postal 
salary structure which the Department 
is making, if the Department ever gets 
around to finishing it. In the meantime, 
under this bill, if it becomes law, the 
postal employees will be getting approxi- 
mately decent pay, instead of relying up- 
on an emergency law that will soon ex- 
pire. 

Mr. HARTLEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. MICH- 
ENER]. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, I 
was reared up a Methodist. I knew 
something about testimonial meetings 
in my early days. The proceedings to- 
day are reminiscent of those occasions, 
I want to join this procession and testify 
and say that I am for the bill. 

Mr. Chairman, it would seem that this 
vote is to be about unanimous. At least 
no one has as yet expressed opposition. 
There is a reason for this. When all 
partisanship disappears; when all sec- 
tions of the country; and when industry, 
labor, and agriculture, as well as all 
other groups, apparently unanimously 
urge the passing of legislation} the task 
of the Representative is much easier, 
The postal employees are to be compli- 
mented on the good judgment they show 
when they seek legislation. This has 
been their -history down through the 
years. They sell their cause to the peo- 
ple back home, and the people through 
their Representatives in Congress record 
the vote. 

This bill should, and possibly will, pass 
unanimously, and there will be nothing 
but praise from our constituents. It is 
seldom indeed that the Congress ap- 
proaches a vote on important legislation 
with such assurance. 

Mr. HARTLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. Maas]. 

Mr. MAAS. Mr. Chairman, I am 
heartily in favor of this legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to urge favorable 
action on the O’Brien bill, H. R. 4715. 

In view of the fact that the temporary 
increase granted for postal employees 
will expire shortly, it is essential that 
action be taken now to continue read- 
justment of postal wages. There has 
been no increase in the basic rate of the 
postal employees’ pay for a great many 
years, although the cost of living has 
constantly risen, 
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There has never been a more loyal 
group of people than those in the Postal 
Service. They have served the people 
and their Government faithfully and 
conscientiously through the most trying 
conditions without complaint. They 
have been the backbone of Federal serv- 
ice—the inspiration and guide to all 
other Federal employees—yet they have 
been treated shabbily. It is just plain 
decengy that they should have a $400 
annua permanent increase now. We all 
recognize the necessity for an over-all 
revision of the entire pay schedule and 
classification ratings in the Postal Serv- 
ice. This is long overdue, but it cannot 
be accomplished immediately, and the 
postal workers should not be penalized 
while such studies are being undertaken, 

Furthermore, it is just plain fairness 
that the permanent pay should be in- 
creased by $400 so that a reclassification 
can be based on a proper basic wage 
scale. 

If we are to expect loyalty and faithful 
-Service from our postal employees, we 
must be loyal and faithful to them. 
Loyalty must be a two-way street. I 
cannot strongly enough urge immediate 
passage of H. R. 4715. 

Mr. . HARTLEY., Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL]. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Chairman, while we are all jumping on 
-the band wagon this morning, I think it 
might be well to point out that though 
H. R. 4715 appears to be a popular bill, 
its proponents have undergone a great 
: deal of struggle in order to get it before 
the House. I say that because I know 
definitely that various organizations and 
groups of postal employees back home 
have worked very hard for the past 3 
years to present this matter to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads, 
and in turn to get that committee to 
report owt legislation which is beneficial 
to the post-cffice employees as a whole. 

I desire to subscribe to the O’Brien bill, 
At this time may I point out that a great 
deal of praise should go to the chairman 
of the committee, the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Burcu], and also the 
members of the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads, in addition to 
the author of the bill who has worked 
so hard to introduce and present it to 
the House. 

There is one angle that has not been 
-covered before from the arguments that 

-have been made, one angle which I think 
we should examine today. That is to 
say that the Government and the people 
of the United States are benefiting just 
as much as the postal employees are 
from this pay increase. They are get- 
ting better and improved service, be- 
cause the Post Office Department, which 
is the oldest Department in the Govern- 
ment today, and was created among the 
first under the Constitution, is benefiting 
therefrom. The personnel it would lose 
to more lucrative positions is valuable 
to improved service. Bigger pay outside 
is being held out every day to the em- 
ployees of the Post Office Department. 
I am glad to see that H. R. 4715 is to be 
adopted at this time. 
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Mr. BURCH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield such time as he may desire 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Weiss], a member of the committee. 

Mr. WEISS. Mr. Chairman, during 
my 4 years as a Member of Congress I 
do not know of any bill in which there 
has been so much unanimity. I doubt 
whether there will be a single vote in op- 
position to the O’Brien measure making 
permanent a deserving increase to the 
most deserving group of Government 
employees. I think we should dispense 
with further debate. Let us vote for the 
bill and send it over to the Senate, to give 
them a few extra hours in order to re- 
port out and pass this worthy measure 
before the Seventy-eighth Congress ad- 
journs. 

Mr. BURCH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield such time as he may desire to 
the gentleman from Arizona [Mr. MUR- 
DOCK], 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, I 
have heard two or three Members re- 
mark about somebody climbing on the 
band wagon. I am not climbing on the 
band wagon at this moment, for I have 
been in favor of legislation such as this 
for a long time. I favor the bill. 

Why is it we so often come to this sub- 
ject of legislation in December? Is it 
because we see the heavy overload on 
postal employees about Christmas- 
time? Well, that is only one reason for 
this need. I hope we may be able to 
enact this measure before adjournment. 
I was not only glad to speak for it before 
the committee, but am also glad to vote 
for it today. 

Occasionally we hear it said that em- 
ployees of the Post Office Department are 
well paid. It is a relative matter and de- 
pends largely upon the period referred 
to. In times of depression the statement 
may be correct. In bocm times it is not 
correct and it is not correct now. In my 
experience through years as a public em- 
ployee I have noticed that in times of 
depression Government employees have 
actually been envied by those who were 
not on a salary. On the other hand, in 
times of prosperity, or seeming prosper- 
ity, the self-employed, thriving citizen 
either views such meager earnings with 
contempt or pity, but he does not usually 
suggest an increase. However, in the 
case of this class of employees I have 
heard businessmen urge an increase in 
their pay. This bill is needed, 

Mr. HARTLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. DONDERO]. 

Mr. DONDERO, Mr. Chairman, I am 
happy to join my colleagues this after- 
noon in support of the bill H. R. 4715 
introduced by my friend the distin- 
guished gentleman from Michigan IMr. 
O'BRIEN]. 

Some time ago the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] ex- 
pressed an opinion in which I join today. 
He said that of all the departments of 
the Federal Government, it was his opin- 
ion that the Post Office Department was 
the best administered. I think that is 
true, and it is true because of the large 
army of loyal and devoted men and 
women, the letter carriers and the postal 
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employees who make up the personnel of 
that Department. With a reduction in 
personnel and a large increase in vol- 
ume of work these people through the 
years, and especially in the years of this 
tragic war, have rendered to the Ameri- 
can people a loyal, unselfish, and unin- 
terrupted service that stands as a credit 


to them. They are entitled to considera- 


tion at our hands. They have given this 
service to our people over a period of 19 
years and have received no increase in 
pay except the $300 which was granted 
in a lump sum which will expire next 
year. 

In my section of the country, in the 
industrial or the metropolitan area of 
Detroit, industrial wage scales and rates 
have risen greatly in excess of the 
amount of money paid to letter carriers 
and postal employees. That being true, 
nevertheless, these people, in all kinds of 
weather, in sunshine and in storm, have 
never failed the American Nation in ren- 
dering this service to them regardless of 
whether or not they received an increase 
in pay. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I feel it my 


duty this afternoon to take a part in this 


debate and urge the passage of this bill, 
I hope there will not be a single vote 
against it. 

Mr, ROWE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? ; 

Mr. DONDERO, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. ROWE. Is it not also a fact that 
during these 19 years in which they have 
received no additional reward, due to the 
Economy Act enacted in the early thir- 
ties, they actually suffered a decrease? 

Mr. DONDERO. That is true. 

Mr. Chairman, on the front of the 
Post Office Building here in the Nation’s 
Capital, on Pennsylvania Avenue, is an 
inscription. I think it is apropriate to 
these remarks, I will read those few 
lines, because I think they apply to the 
subject before the House this afternoon, 
They are as follows: 


Courier of news and knowledge, 
Instrument of trade and industry, 
Promoter of mutual acquaintance, 
Peace and good will among nations, 
Messenger of sympathy and love, 
Servant of parted friends, 

Consoler of the lonely, 

Bond of the scattered family, 
Enlarger of the common life. 


Such is the type of service the postal 
employees and the letter carriers render 
to the Nation. Let us reward them for 
that service which they have so un- 
selfishly given to the American people. 

Mr. BURCH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman 
from South Carolina [Mr. HARE]. 

Mr. HARE. Mr. Chairman, I gather 
from the remarks made on this bill it 
will pass almost unanimously. 

My purpose in asking for this time is 
to divert attention from the proposed 
authorization and discuss with you a few 
moments another phase of the Postal 
Service which I think deserves consid- 
eration by this Congress. 

For 14 years I haye endeavored from 
time to time to secure legislation that 
would provide rural delivery service by 
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substitute carriers on rural routes.on all 
holidays except Sundays. When this bill 
was reported to the House a few days 
ago for consideration I planned to offer 
the following amendment: 

On page 2, at the end of line 6, strike out 
the period, insert a semicolon, and add the 
following: “Provided, That substitute car- 
riers on rural free delivery routes shall here- 
after be required to serve and receive pay for 
services performed on all national holidays 
except Sundays.” 


But after examining the rule under 
which the bill is being considered, I find 
it prohibits such an amendment. I find 
further the amendment would be sub- 
ject to a point of order and, therefore, 
cannot be considered at this time. How- 
ever, I am very grateful to the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. Burcu], chair- 
man of the committee for yielding me 
this time to discuss the matter for a few 
minutes. 

There are seven or eight holidays in a 
year, and singular as it may seem, most 
of them seem to come on Saturday or 
Monday, which generally makes three 
days on which the people who obtain 
their mail on rural routes are deprived 
of delivery service. I could dwell at 

great length on the value of such a serv- 
ice, not only to those who live on rural 
routes but could show how it would make 
a contribution to the revenues of the 
Post Office Department and thereby help 
pay the expense incurred for this addi- 
tional service. I cannot discuss the sub- 
ject in 10 minutes, and will, therefore, 
illustrate the feeling these people have 
in regard to the suggested service by re- 
ferring to a letter I received from a 
farmer just a few days after the last 
Thanksgiving Day. He said in his letter 
that on Thanksgiving Day he arose early 
in the morning and followed his usual 
farm practices by first milking his cows 
and then plowing the remainder of the 
day. It did not occur to him until 12 
o'clock that it was a holiday. He said he 
had only two sons and both of them were 
in the service. He and the mother of 
the two boys were looking for some kind 
of greeting from one or both of those 
boys on Thanksgiving Day. He said that 
at 4 o'clock in the afternoon he stopped 
his plow and drove into town, 5 miles 
away. He went to the post office. The 
postmaster was in but when the farmer 
called for his mail to see if he had any 
message from his two sons, the post- 
master advised him, “This is a holiday, 
The post office is closed.” Whereupon 
he drove back home, heavyhearted, dis- 
appointed, a little disgusted, and had to 
break the sad news to his wife that he 
could bring no good news from the boys. 

Those of you who are familiar with 
rural life I imagine can see that farmer 
at the break of day on that Thanksgiv- 
ing Day as he went out to do his usual 
chcres on the farm, milk the cows first, 
then get the milk ready for the first 
creamery truck, pondering and deliber- 
ating all the while how the milk would 
be processed in the afternoon, and soon 
carried in a small can or box to the young 
men overseas. I imagine you can see 
him then as he follows his plow, round 
by round, from sunrise till midday or his 
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dinner hour. I imagine then you can 
see him on his way from the field to his 
little home on the side of the road, and 
you see him again as he sits down to the 
table for dinner and thanks God for the 
blessings he and his family have received 
during the year. I think then we can see 
the mother as she looks across the table 
at the two empty chairs, then brushes 
the tears from her furrowed cheeks and 
silently thanks God that she has been 
permitted to rear two strong and manly 
sons to go forth and do battle for home 
and country. You can see the father 
again as he quits work about 4 o’clock 
in the afternoon, cranks up his car, and 
uses a little of the limited allotment of 
gas to drive 5 miles to the post office to 
see if they had a letter from either of 
the boys. I have already told his story 
as to what he said happened, but I think 
we can again see the father and mother 
as they quietly take their seats around 
the table to partake of the evening meal 
and how hard it is for the father, under 
the circumstances and disappointments, 
to thank God for this great Government 
of ours and the institutions established 
under it. Yet, however much they may 
have regretted the lack of postal facil- 
ities that day, or how sadly disappointed 
they may have been in being unable to 
learn whether either of the boys had sent 
a greeting card or message of any kind 
on that day. their thought was that pos- 
sibly by next Thanksgiving Day arrange- 
ments might be made to supply them and 
thousands of others similarly situated 
with adequate mail facilities, so they de- 
cided to write their Congressman, and, 
ladies and gentlemen, I am here plead- 
ing that this committee may before 
another year rolls around arrange for 
the facilities I have suggested in the 
amendment referred to at the outset. 
These people want this service. They 
are entitled to it, and I can visualize whet 
effect: the experience of this farm family 
on Thanksgiving Day had upon their 
patriotic morale. The father here was 
expressing his gratitude to his God by 
taking his recreation in the field on this 
day and demonstrating his devotion to 
his country in an effort to produce and 
provide food to sustain not only his own 
sons but their comrades in battle. He did 
not go fishing on that day; he did not go 
to a football game, but he put his hands 
to the plow and his shoulder to the wheel 
with the hope and faith he would con- 
tribute something to the blood of his own 
loins in his effort to preserve our homes 
and our freedom. 

Mr, POAGE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARE. Yes. 

Mr. FOAGE. That sort of a situation 
which the gentleman describes could not 
possibly happen in the Eleventh District 
of Texas, because there is not a post- 
master that Congressman PoacEe would 
recommend who would turn down an old 
father and mother like that. On the 
contrary, I know that by the dozen in 
central Texas he would take the mail out 
to them on holidays. 

Mr. HARE. I was not paying my com- 
pliments to the Post Office Department, 
or trying to criticize employees; I am 
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trying to show a defect in our govern- 
mental postal policy. I am merely try- 
ing to illustrate the needs of the farmer 
who resides on a rural route, and the re- 
sponsibility of the Government to sup- 
ply them. The postmaster may have 
been acting under orders. This farmer 
was pleading for a more liberal program 
on the part of our Government. He 
wants mail on holidays, 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. Mr, Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARE. Yes; gladly. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. I am wonder- 
ing whether the father and mother re- 
ceived a letter from those boys the fol- 
lowing day. 

Mr. HARE, I do not know; the letter 
did not say, but I did get the idea they 
want delivery service on holidays, and 
their letter gave their reasons for the 
request. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. Maybe it was 
just anticipation and no such letter had 
been mailed. 

Mr. HARE. The point I am trying to 
emphasize is this, there is no reason 
why the man who lives on a rural route 
should not be furnished with his mail 
on holidays by a substitute carrier, not 
by the regular carrier, but by the substi- 
tute carrier. People who live in the 
city do not understand, Generally, peo- 
ple in towns and cities get one delivery 
on holidays, and that is all the man who 
lives in the country wants—one delivery 
on holidays, excluding Sundays, 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. The gentle- 
man’s remarks prove conclusively the 
type of service we expect from our postal 
employees. We have heretofore always 
gotten that type of service and that is 
all the more reason why we should pass 
this bill today and give them a slight, 
a very slight, increase in their salaries. 

Mr. HARE. Iam sorry I did not make 
myself clear to the gentleman. I was 
not arguing here one way or the other 
about the postmaster or the post-cffice 
employees having an increase in salary, 
nor was I reflecting on their efficiency. 
I am trying to emphasize the necessity 
for rural delivery service on holidays 
throughout the year, except Sundays, 
and I am trying to emphasize the duty 
of this Government to discharge its obli- 
gations to these people who live on rural 
routes, just as much as discharging its 
obligations to people who live in the 
cities or in suburban areas. I regret that 
for lack of words or ability I have not 
been able to impress the gentleman from 
Missouri. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from South Carolina has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. BURCH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield now to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. PHILBIN]. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Chairman, this 
bill should have, and I believe it will 
have, the unanimous approval of this 
body. I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp at this 
point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Chairman, it is an 
honor and privilege for me this after- 
noon to avail myself of the opportunity 
to speak in behalf of H. R. 4715, now 
before this House for consideration. 

First. I desire to commend my distin- 
guished and very able colleague the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. O’Erten], 
the sponsor of this bill, whose deep in- 
terest and wholehearted zeal for the 
postal workers have prompted the intro- 
duction of this most salutory measure. 

The bill itself is so direct in its provi- 
sions and so manifestly just in the re- 
sults it seeks to achieve that it hardly 
seems necessary for me to allude to the 
undoubted merits of its objectives. So 
far as I am able to observe—and I be- 
lieve that practically the entire House 
is in agreement with me—there can be 
no question whatever concerning the 
justice of this measure. To those of you 
of the Post Office and Post Roads Com- 
mittee who have given so unstintedly of 
your time, attention, energy, and Ability 
up to this very moment in all genuine 
efforts to improve the status of our 
faithful postal workers, there is no need 
of referring to the fine type of service 
that this worthy group has rendered to 
their respective communities and to the 
people of the Nation. 

As I have stated repeatedly, there is 
no group of workers employed by the 
Government of the United States that 
has been animated by a higher sense of 
Guty, more constant application and in- 
dustry, more unflinching zeal or more 
conspicuous loyalty and devotion to their 
tasks than the thousands of splendid, 
patriotic workers who go to make up the 
personnel of the vast, comprehensive, 
vital postal system. 

Faced with sharply rising living costs 
and the reality of bounding wartime 
wages in practically every other field of 
endeavor, this loyal group of workers 
has maintained a most commendable 
equilibrium. It has discharged in full 
its obligations to the Government and 
the people at a time during the war 
crisis when new and very heavy burdens 
have been placed upon its efficiency, and 
have taxed its strength almost to the 
breaking point. 

For 19 long years no increase has been 
granted to this group, and yet its mem- 
bers have never faltered in the perform- 
ance of their duties, Lave never exhibited 
impatience or agitation, but have gone 
about their daily tasks with a full sense 
of the responsibility imposed upon them 
and an ever-ready willingness to assume 
the gigantic volume of increased busi- 
ness that it has fallen to their lot to 
handle. 

Now they have humbly appeared be- 
fore this Congress to request that some 
recognition be given of our apprecia- 
tion for past services and present onerous 
burdens. They «sk us to make some ad- 
justment in their pay which will com- 
pensate them in some substantial meas- 
ure at least for their wartime services 
in an economy which has witnessed radi- 
cal changes in price and wage levels so 
that they may be able to meet some of 
the increased costs of living that con- 
fronts them during this war. 
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In my opinion, if we desire to be fair 
and just in this matter, if we wish to 
demonstrate the gratitude of the Ameri- 
can people, if we desire thas our Govern- 
ment should lead, and not follow, in 
establishing decent standards of wages 
and living, then, as I conceive it, we must 
render our support to this measure. 

Because I believe they are truly en- 
titled to it, and because I believe the 
American people intend and desire that 
they should receive it, I am pleased to 
go on the record in support of this bill 
and to urge the honorable Members of 
the House to take action prompily and 
to enact this measure at once. 

Mr. HARTLEY, Mr. Chairman, I yield 
now to the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr, Tissotr]. 

Mr. TIBBOTT. Mr. Chairman, the 
postal employees are one group that is 
not only fair in the demands it makes of 
Congress, but also very understanding of 
the problems that have to be faced by 
their employer, the Government of the 
United States. 

All the friends of the postal workers 
realize that the increase which they seek 
under the provisions of H. R. 4715 is 
justifiable, and to which they are de- 
servedly entitled. It seems strange to me 
that while no one questions the loyalty 
and efficiency of the postal workers, there 
are always obstacles placed in the way 
of granting them an increase in pay. 
These cbstacles should be removed with 
as littie delay as possible. All fair- 
minded people agree to that. 

I feel, too, that as to the merits of H. R. 
4715, no one can truthfully or honestly 
deny the rights of these faithful Gov- 
ernment employees. I am prepared to 
go further and say that.I hope Congress 
will not cease to be interested in the 
postal workers. 

These Government employees have 
long continued fidelity, industry, and 
patriotism, and have perhaps more than 
any other group in the Government serv- 
ice been called upon to bear the marked 
increases in living costs and substantial 
changes in working hours and condi- 
tions without obtaining material benefits 
by way of enhanced compensation, hours, 
and favorable conditions extended to 
many other classes of our working popu- 
lation. 

In recognition of the enduring patience 
and loyalty of the postal employees and 
the sense of justice exhibited by them, I 
think it is not too much to express the 
hope that Congress will now give con- 
sideration to granting the increase to 
which they are entitled. For my part, I 
will look forward to any opportunity to 
indicate my approval of the policy of 
permanent increases for postal employ- 
ees, and trust that legislation will be 
adopted at this time on an equitable basis 
which will provide for such readjust- 
ments in their behalf. That is why I 
favor and will support H. R. 4715. 

Mr. HARTLEY. Mr. Chairman, I now 
yield to the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. BUTLER], a member of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I am 
not going to take up much time on this 
bill now. I want to see it go through the 
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House. I do want to mention the fact, 
however, that I have just received a letter 
from home speaking about the weather 
conditions there. The Government and 
public offices closed, but the mail went 
out just the same. Mr. Chairman, as 
the Representative from New York's 
Forty-fourth District, I would like to ex- 
press myself as being wholeheartedly in 
favor of H. R. 4715 and urge passage of 
this legislation which will provide in- 
creased compensation for postal em- 
ployees. A companion bill reported out 
favorably on December 5, 1944, by the 
committee, is now before the Senate. 

Since the beginning of the war they 
have been working under tremendous 
handicaps. Many of their number have 
gone into the armed forces which has 
caused them to work short-handed and 
they have had to use inexperienced help. 
Since the war everyone has become letter 
and package conscious. Members of 
families are scattered all over the world 
and their only method of keeping in 
touch has been through the mails. We 
have been told repeatedly that the morale 
ef our fighting men depends on how 
often they hear from loved ones. This 
is true of the boys scattered in camps 
all over the United States as well as in 
distant lands. This huge amount of mail 
is being handled efficiently and promptly, 
thanks to our postal employees. 

Postal employees are the forgotten 
men of this era, they trudge on their 
route regardless of wind, rain, or snow. 
They often double up on someone else’s 
route if the other carrier is on vacation 
or sick. 

Their unfailing good humor is a tra- 
dition. Have you ever known a mailman 
that the children of the neighborhood 
did not love to follow on his route? 
Everyone is glad to see him. Should he 
pass by and leave not even an advertise- 
ment or a bill the day would seem incom- 
plete. 

I hope this legislation will be passed 
unanimously. 

I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARTLEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Rowe}. 

Mr. ROWE. Mr. Chairman, it is sufi- 
cient for me to say that I approve this 
legislation, because during the term of 
service I have put in on the committee, 
I have shown my interest by my religious 
attendance at the committee meetings 
to do my part in bringing this legisla- 
tion to the floor. I do feel however that 
a few commendatory remarks are in 
order at this time. First let me say re- 
garding the distinguished gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. O’Brien], my col- 
league on the committee; he has been 
particularly attentive and alert in help- 
ing this legislation along in the commit- 
tee. During the time that I have labored 
in the Congress I have had no greater 
pleasure serving with anyone than the 
venerable and honorable chairman of 
our committee whom I regard as one of 
the outstanding Members of this House. 
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One other thing I should like to call 
to the attention of the Committee is that 
the postal employees from my district 
watching this legislation as it progressed 
through the committee have been most 
cooperative; all of them are members of 
union organizations affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor; I have no 
words I can utter worthy of the com- 
mendation of the officials of those labor 
organizations. At no time in the con- 
sideration of this or any other legislation 
by the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads have the officials of these 
different organizations with which the 
members are affiliated, attempted to in- 
fluence opinion except by placing the 
equation before the Member considering 
the legislation showing just what the 
problems of the postal workers were. 

Mr. HARTLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr.ROWE. Ishall be pleased to yield. 

Mr. HARTLEY. As the ranking mi- 
nority member of the committee let me 
say, and I believe I also express the views 
of the membership of the committee, 
that we regret the gentleman from Ohio 
is retiring from Congress. He has been 
a very diligent member of the committee. 
Once again I say the postal employees 
have lost a friend in the gentleman’s 
retirement. 

Mr. ROWE. I am both appreciative 
and thankful for that tribute. Let me 
say further with reference to the officials 
of the central organization of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor in this city 
with which these different postal organ- 
izations are affiliated that at no time 
have they ever approached me in or out 
of my office attempting to persuade my 
opinion on any of this legislation. I 
attribute that very fair attitude on their 
part to the fact that they have come up 
through the ranks of the Postal Service. 
It seems their sole purpose is predicated 
pretty much on what they can make by 
way of direct contribution, by way of 
helping, always feeling that whatever 
may be presented in their behalf comes 
only after real service has been rendered. 
They have come to my office only upon 
my request when I found myself a little 
perplexed and wondered how certain 
provisions of legislation might affect 
them. I have never hesitated to call 
upon any of them for the reason that 
their opinions were so fair, impartial, and 
to the point. 

Something has been said about what is 
being paid to the posta] employees for 
the work they perform. It has already 
been stated that for 19 years they have 
received no increase in what has been 
paid them for the work they do. In the 
discussions before the committee it was 
disclosed on many occasions that when 
the Economy Act became a law it reduced 
the compensation of some of these men 
by as much as 20 percent, yet without 
complaint they continued to perform 
their services as always, a service which 
is recognized as among the best of all 
the Government agencies or bureaus. 

I have expressed my fear to the organ- 
ization back home that the late consider- 
ation of this bill may be an obstacle to 
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its enactment. I am hopeful, however, 
that we can get the cooperation of the 
other branch, that that body will pass 
the bill expeditiously, and that the Presi- 
dent will sign it. When that is done I 
can truthfully say that Congress will not 
have performed an act during this term 
for which there will be greater honest 
appreciation. We certainly cannot do a 
more desérving thing than we are try- 
ing to do in this legislation. 

If all the agencies of the Government 
would measure their service on the basis 
of what they receive, such as the postal 
employees do, there would be little or no 
occasion for any Member of this House, 
regardless of which side of the aisle he 
sits on, to rise and make complaint that 
we frequently hear. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentieman has expired. 

Mr. HARTLEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Kentucky IMr. Ros- 
SION]. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Chairman, I was a Member of the House 
when the postal pay increase bill was 
passed, which was approved on Febru- 
ary 28, 1925. It was my pleasure to 
speak and vote for that bill when it 
passed the House. It was vetoed by the 
President, and I voted to pass it over his 
veto. Between February 28, 1925, and 
now there has been a tremendous in- 
crease in the amount of mail handled by 
the Post Office Department and of rev- 
enues collected, and many persons have 
joined the service and for other reasons 
have separated themselves from the 

ervice, and the cost of living had gone 
up greatly between February 28, 1925, 
and April 9, 1943. There had been no 
increase in the basic rates of compensa- 
tion for the postal workers. I helped to 
pass the bill that become the act of 
April 9, 1943—Public Law 25, Seventy- 
eighth Congress. That act increased the 
basic pay of postal officers and employees 
$300 per annum, with the exception of 
the fourth-class postmasters ¿nd the pay 
of officers and employees paid on an 
hourly fee for part-time or per diem 
basis, and clerks in third-class post of- 
fices. This was a temporary measure 
and by its terms it will expire next year. 

The bill before the House—H. R. 4715— 
expressly repeals this temporary act of 
April 9, 1943, and when that act is re- 
pealed the basic rates of compensation 
for officers and employees of the Postal 
Service revert back to the basic rates 
provided in the act approved February 
28,1925. The bill before the House pro- 
vides for an increase in pay in the basic 
rates of pay of these officers and employ- 
ees of the Postal Service in the sum of 
$400 per annum. This $400 increase of 
basic rates of compensation applies to 
all first-, second-, and third-class post- 
masters, postal clerks, rural carriers, and 
all other postal employees except: 

A. In lieu of the $400 increase fourth- 
class postmasters and special-delivery 
messengers and the ailowances to third- 
class postmaster for clerical hire are in- 
creased by 23 percent. 

B. The basic rates of compensation of 
officers and employees paid on an hourly 
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fee, part-time, or per diem basis are like- 
wise increased 23 percent. 

If we compare the amount of service, 
the mail handled, and the amount col- 
lected in revenues from the mail service 
by the postal employees now with the 
amount of service, mail handled, and 
revenue collected February 28, 1925, the 
increase of basic rates of compensation 
provided in this bill amount to approxi- 
mately 14 percent. This is a very mod- 
erate increase when we consider that the 
cost of living has gone up 30 percent or 
more. In fact, there are still some in- 
equities in fhe pay, hours, and working 
conditions that this bill does not reach 
that I should like to see receive favor- 
able consideration. 

This bill comes to the House with the 
unanimous and favorable report of the 
Democrats and Republicans from the 
Post Office and Post Roads Committee. 
I strongly favor this bill. I regret, how- 
ever, that those in control of the House 
did not bring this bill up earlier in the 
session. It is rumored that the Congress 
is likely to adjourn day after tomorrow 
and this bill may not get through the 
Senate. I am pleased to have an oppor- 
tunity to speak and vote for this bill. 
In my opinion, it is just and right and 
gives at least some relief to one of the 
most intelligent, faithful, industrious, 
courteous, and efficient groups of officers 
and employees in the service of the Fed- 
eral Government. During all my serv- 
ice in the House it has only been occa- 
sionally that there has come to me any 
complaint from the officials and employ- 
ees in the Postal Service in my district 
and State. This bill expresses some ap- 
preciation for this faithful, honorable, 
courteous, efficient, loyal, and depend- 
able service. I indulge the hope that the 
vote in the House of Representatives will 
be unanimous, as it was in the committee 
that reported the bill. 

Mr. HARTLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. CHURCH]. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
strongly urge the passage of this merito- 
rious bill, and I hope it will be passed by 
both bodies before Congress adjourns. 
I made a statement before the House 
committee urging this legislation. Let 
us hurry the action of the House today, 
cut short the debate, send the bill to 
the other body, where I understand a 
like committee has approved a similar 
measure. By this expeditious action we 
will make more certain of final and fa- 
vorable action before adjournment. 

Mr. HARTLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. REED]. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, the strength of a free government 
depends on the respect that the people 
have for it because of their contact with 
it. The Postal Service of this country 
brings the Government into close con- 
tact with the sovereign citizens of the 
country and it is well that that is so be- 
cause the postal employees of this coun- 
try constitute a fine army of patriotic 
people rendering a great service to their 
Government. 
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I made a statement before the Post 
Office Committee in support of the salary 
increase for postal employees, which bill 
is now being considered. I am delighted 
to have this opportunity to vote for the 
measure. Throughout this broad land 
courteous postal men and women ren- 
der an indispensable daily service to 130,- 
000,000 people. I have seen this vast 
postal army operating during two wars, 
each time assuming burdens of increas- 
ing magnitude, without complaint and 
with no diminution in the efficient postal 
service rendered. This bill has my 
hearty support, and I trust it will become 
a law at this session of Congress. 

Mr. BURCH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield such time as he may de- 
sire to the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
MADDEN]. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, in 
March of 1943, as a member of the Post 
Office and Post Roads Committee, I 
worked with the other members of the 
committee to report out H. R. 1366. I 
also speke on the floor of the House on 
behalf of that measure which gave the 
postal employees a temporary increase 
In salary. That legislation expires on the 
| first of July of next year. 

The present bill, H. R. 4715, now under 
consideration, will have the effect cf 
making the temporary law permanent 

and give the postal workers an addi- 
tional $100 annual increase. 

I do not propose to repeat here today 
the remarks which I made 1 year aga 
last March in behalf of an increase in 
salary for this patriotic and loyal group 
‘of American workers. I am indeed proud 
to have served in the Seventy-eighth 
Congress on the Post Office and Post 
Roads Committee. The chairman and 
members of this committee, during this 
session, have worked diligently, holding 
hearings and deliberating in executive 
session on legislation which had for its 
purpose the improvement of the Postal 
Service throughout the country. 

I do not know of any wage legislation 
during this session of Congress of more 
importance to the country generally and 
also to our war effort than giving the 
great mass of men and women who are 
responsible for the daily operation of 
our postal system, a living wage. After 
June of next year, the postal employees 
of America will revert to the same salary 
which they received 19 years ago, if this 
bill is not enacted. 

I know the Members of this Congress 
are not so short-sighted and inconsid- 
erate as to deny this long-delayed recog- 
nition for the postal employees. We are 
merely giving an obligation that has been 
Jong overdue to a group who have waited 
patientiy year after year for financial 
relief. 

They have indeed shown a fine spirit 
during these years, although they fully 
realized that they were underpaid. It 
is necessary at this time that they have 
this permanent increase. 

My experience and connection with the 
Postal Service has convinced me that no 
department or agency of our Government 
or any private business is operated more 
efficiently, more businesslike, capably, or 
more economically than our Post Office 
Department, 
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The First Congressional District of 
Indiana comprises one of the greatest in- 
dustrial areas in America. The post- 
masters of Hammond, East Chicago, 
Gary, and Whiting have complained to 
me that on account of losing a great 
number of men to the military, they are 
at present asking the postal workers to 
devote long hours to render the neces- 
sary public mail service. These em- 
ployees are at present carrying on work 
and duties which are almost twice the 
burden of several years ago. They are 
doing this without complaint, feeling 
that a just Government will reward them 
for their sacrifice and patriotism. 

Those who have been trained in the 
Postal Service for years possess patriot- 
ism, loyalty, and plenty of practical, 
sound common sense. In simple justice 
and fairness to this group of hard- 
working Americans, let us pass this bill 
by an overwhelming majority, and in 
doing so our Government will be repay- 
ing an overdue debt of gratitude to thou- 
sands of men and women for their long, 
loyal, public service. 

Mr. BURCH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield such time as he may desire 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Hock]. 

Mr, HOCH. Mr. Chairman, I am go- 
ing to vote for this bill because I love 
many postal employees, more especially 
the ladies in that service. 

Mr. HARTLEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. JENSEN]. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I heart- 
ily approve this bill, and I certainly hope 
that the House will show its apprecia- 
tion today for the fine, efficient job these 
postal employees have done and will con- 
tinue to do, by giving this bill (H. R. 
4715) a unanimous vote of approval. 

Mr. HARTLEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. CRAWFORD], 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks and to use the last 3 
minutes to speak out of order. X 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. : 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, 
since the war effort began, the commer- 
cial banks of this country have absorbed 


over $68,000.000,000 of Government is- 


sues, On June 30, 1919, they had ab- 
sorbed only $4,100,000,000 worth. We 
now have in circulation about $24,000,- 
000,000 of currency, and it is going ort 
of the Treasury at the rate of $500,000,- 
000 per month as an increase. That is 
sufficient notice to anyone who cares to 
read the billboards that the white col- 
lar workers, such as the postal em- 
ployees, will be economically guillotined 
unless their wages and salaries advance 
in proportion to the inflationary money 
which is being turned out through the 
Government program. That is as brief 
as I can say why I favor this proposal. 
In the months and years to come we will 
have to pay higher wages and higher 
salaries, so long as we operate the fiscal 
policy of the Government as it is being 
operated at the present time, 
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Now, Mr. Chairman, there will leave 
this body within a few days some very 
fine Members of the Congress. I wish to 
direct my next two or three remarks to 
a friend of mine who represents a dis- 
trict in northern Michigan, Mr. JOHN 
Bennett. He is a gentleman of the first 
order. He has attended to the affairs of 
his constituents since he came to this 
body as their Representative. I, for one, 
dislike to see his connection with the 
Congress broken at this time, but the 
majority of the people in his district feel 
that they are now in a position to use 
the services of another gentleman who 
has previously represented that district 
in this body. The gentleman from Mich- 
igan (Mr. BENNETT}, takes with him, 
I know, the love and admiration, and 
the friendship of every Member in 
this House who has had the privilege to 
know him. He is a student. He is clean. 
He is a gentleman. He has a fine family. 
He is a worthy citizen. I hope that some 
day he may have the privilege of coming 
back and joining us. 

Mr. HARTLEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 3 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, 12 of the 16 years I 
have spent in this House have been as a 
member of the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. I do not recall 
any time that there has ever been any 
politics in that committee. The com- 
mittee have gotten along very well as a 
very happy family. The large amount of 
legislation that has come out of that 
committee is very largely due to the able 
leadership of the gentleman from Vir- 
gina [Mr. Bunch, our chairman. 

Unfortunately, our side of the com- 
mittee sustained casualties in the last 
election. At this time I wish to pay my 
respects to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Dovetss], the gentleman from 
Pensylvania [Mr. MILLER], the gentle- 
man from Connecticut [Mr. MILLER], the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Rowe], and 
the gentleman from Kentucky (Mr. CAR- 
RIER]. These colleagues of ours on the 
committee are retiring from the Con- 
gress. They have all been most diligent 
in their attendance at our committee 
meetings. They have all given not only 
legislation affecting the postal em- 
ployees, but the Postal Service as well, 
their able and fine attention. We Mem- 
bers of the House are going to miss them, 
and those of us on the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads will miss 
the benefit of their valuable advice. On 
behalf of the committee, and I know I 
am speaking for my side of the commit- 
tee and I think for the whole committee, 
I wish to express my deep appreciation 
for their cooperation, and trust that 
they will come back to us again, and, 
maybe 2 years from now, rejoin our 
committee. 

Mr. ROWE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARTLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. ROWE. May I say in reference to 
us who are retiring that a colleague of 
mine and I met the chairman of the 
Committee on Ways and Means at First 
and B Streets in the early morning hours 
before the full break of day, and as we 
walked along he said, “I do not believe 
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I wanted to serve again except that there 
is a war on. You know, if you stay in 
this game long enough, you will get 
licked.” That sounded funny coming 
from the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Doucuton]. I told him that, 
this being my first term, I had probably 
been here one term too long. 

Mr. BURCH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I first want to thank 
the members of the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads, both Repub- 
licans and Democrats, for the fine co- 
operation they have given me during the 
2 years I have been chairman of that 
committee. I have not at any time dur- 
ing the 2 years seen any partisanship in 
tie deliberations of our committee. They 
have tried to meet every issue squarely 
and bring out the very best bill they 
could for the best interests of the postal 
employees and the service of the Post 
Office Department. 

I regret very much that we are losing 
some of the Members on both sides of 
the aisle, both Republicans and Demo- 
crats. They have been efficient, they 
have served a good part in bringing out 
legislation, they have always been on 
hand, and they have been a great help 
to me as chairman of the committee. So 
I sincerely regret that we are going to 
lose several members of our committee. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill, H. R. 4715, 
has been favorably reported by your 
Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

This proposed legislation provides a 
permanent increase of $400 per annum 
in the base pay of officials and employees 
of the Postal Service who are subject to 
the Salary -\ct of 1925, as amended. 
Such basic increase supplants the tem- 
porary increase of $300 per annum now 
being paid under Public Law 25, approved 
April 9, 1943. 

Under this bill, the basic rates of com- 
pensation of officers and employees of 
the Posta! Service who are paid on an 
hourly, fee, part-time, or per diem basis, 
and of fourth-class postmasters and spe- 
cial-delivery messengers, shall be in- 
creased by 23 percent. Such increase 
supersedes che temporary increase of 15 
percent now paid to such officers and em- 
ployees, as authorized by Public Law 25. 

The allowance to third-class postmas- 
ters for clerk hire is increased by 23 per- 
cent in lieu of the 15 percent authorized 
under Public Law 25. 

All increases proposed are of a perma- 
nent nature. 

Section 2 of this bill provides for the 
repeal of Public Law 25—the temporary 
act which would normally expire June 
30, 1945. 

I have, for some time, favored a gen- 
eral reclassification of the entire salary 
structure of the Postal Service, with an 
increase of the base pay and a decidedly 
greater extension of grades, than is now 
permitted, and the correction of other 
inequities and discriminations in exist- 
ing laws. I favor an overhauling of the 
compensation of postal employees, and a 
pay schedule that will be fair and equi- 
table to all in the Postal Service. I feel 
that such a plan can be worked out and 
necessary legislation enacted before June 
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30, 1945, the date of the expiration of the 
$300 temporary increase. I have felt for 
some time that the pay scale of postal 
employees is not equitable or fair to all 
of them, and there is no incentive to 
bring out the best in the employees nor 
does the system hold out hope to one 
who would like to make the Postal Serv- 
ice a career. 

In my opinion it is not best to continue 
a condition under which one entering the 
Service reaches the limit of his possibili- 
ties for an increase in earnings in 3 or 5 
years. It would be more equitable to 
start a beginner, who has had no ex- 
perience or training in the Postal Serv- 
ice, at a reasonable wage and increase 
his compensation through a pericd of say 
10 or 12 years, if efficient and satisfac- 
tory service has been rendered. From 99 
to 95 percent of the employees in the 
Postal Service have reached in 5 years 
the limit of their earning capacity under 
the existing laws. From there on, no in- 
crease in pay can be had unless promoted 
to the position of supervisor, assistant 
postmaster, and so forth. A flat increase 
will not remedy this condition. 

There are many other inconsistencies 
in the laws governing the pay of postal 
employees which this legislation does not 
correct. The way to correct these evils 
is for the Post Office and Post Roads 
Committee, in cooperation with the Post 
Offlee Department, to make a thorough 
study of the matter and bring in a bill 
overhauling the entire salary structure 
and compensation of the postal em- 
ployees. The Post Office Department has 
been at work on this matter for some 
time and has informed the committee 
that they can make a report and suggest 
legislation to meet these unsatisfactory 
conditions within the next 30 or 60 days. 
With such information, really construc- 
tive and beneficial legislation can be en- 
acted before the $300 temporary increase 
expires on June 30, 1945. 

I am in sympathy with the postal em- 
ployees in their efforts for better pay. 
I think we should look at a long-range 
picture in overhauling and reclassifying 
the entire salary schedule and other pro- 
visions in the laws affecting the person- 
nel of the Postal Service. These em- 
ployees are rendering a great service and 
should be rewarded for their loyalty and 
efficiency. We should provide an op- 
portunity to these fine citizens to im- 
prove their financial condition from year 
to year and not be limited to an annual 
increase for not more than 3 or 5 years. 
We should have a real revision, a sub- 
stantial increase in the salary base, and 
a provision increasing the salary for a 
period of 10 or 12 years for efficient serv- 
ice. There should be an incentive to one 
entering the Postal Service to make it a 
career and he should not feel that at 
the expiration of 3 or 5 years he would 
come to a dead end. 

I think $2,160 too high for a beginner 
without experience or any knowledge as 
to the duties of the Postal Service, and 
$2.500 too little for anyone who has 
served for years and rendered Satisfac- 
tory and efficient service. The postal 
employees should be paid adequate com- 
pensation, but if we undertake to pay to 
some of them salaries too high, when not 
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justified, and pay to other employees sal- 
aries insufficient to compensate them for 
long and efficient service we will un- 
doubtedly, in my opinion, create a con- 
dition in the Department which will not 
be for the best interest of the Service. 

The estimated cost of this bill if en- 
acted into law will be a permanent an- 
nual increase in the base pay of $132,- 
598,000, and an increase over and above 
the temporary increase under Public 
Law 25 of $36,598,000. In other words, 
we are permanently increasing the base 
pay of the postal employees $132,598 009 
annually and not by any means dis- 
tributing it among the personnel as it 
should be. This leaves the inequities 
and discriminations unsettled. 

I have been consistent in supporting 
and piloting legislation through Con- 
gress for several years for the benefit of 
the postal employees and expect. to con- 
tinue to do so; however, I feel the new 
legislation we should enact is reclassifi- 
cation and a general overhauling of the 
salary structure of the Postal Service and 
I doubt if it is to the best interest of the 
employees of the Service to pass legisla- 
tion that does not do justice to all 
groups. 

Regardless of the disposition of this 
bill, it is my intention with the cooper- 
ation of the members of the Post Office 
and Post Roads Committee and the Post 
Office Department to continue a study . 


of the salary structure of the Post Office 


epartment and try to bring out a re- 
classification bill that will give the per- 
sonnel of the Service a substantial in- 
crease in base pay, do away with dis- 
crimination and put all employees on an 
equitable basis, 

I insert here a list of benefits postal 
employees have received based on legis- 
lation since the Postal Reclassification 
Act of 1925: 


BENEFITS POSTAL EMPLOYEES HAVE RECEIVED 
BASED ON LEGISLATION SINCE THE POSTAL 
RECLASSIFICATION ACT OF 1925 
July 1, 1928: H. R. 6518, Public Law 555 

(45 Stat. 776, title 5, U. S. C. 661), the Welch 

Act approved May 28, 1928, amending the 

salary rates of the 1923 Classification Act, 

gave salary increases to employees of the 

Mail Equipment Shops, operating .orce for 

Public Buildings, and Air Mail Service. 
July 1, 1928: H. R. 12283, approved May 17, 

1928 (Public Law 411, 45 Stat. 594, 39 U. S. C. 

823), increased the amcunt of sick leave 

which may be granted in any one fiscal 

year from 30 days to 6 months, for tieid 
employees. 

July 2, 1928: H. R. 5681, approved May 24, 
1928, Public Law 496 (45 Stat. 725, 39 U. S. C. 
828), authorized the payment of an addi- 
tional 10 percent for all time worked by 
field employees (except postmasters) be- 
tween the hours of 6 p. m. and 6 a. m. 

June 11, 1930: S. 3054, Rublic Law 336 (46 
Stat. 553, 39 U. S. C. 54) increased the sala- 
ries of certain postmasters of the first class. 

July 3, 1930: S. 215, Brookhart Act, Public 
Law 523 (46 Stat. 1003, title 5, U. S. C. 661) 
further amended the salary rates of the 
1923 Classification Act, thus benefiting em- 
ployees of the Mail Equipment Shops, Oper- 
ating Force for Public Buildings, and Air 
Mail Service, paid under the 1923 act. 

July 1, 1931: H. R. 6603, approved February 
17, 1931, Public Law 672 (46 Stat. 1164, 39 
U. S. C. 831), the shorter-workweek law, re- 
duced the hours of work for all regular field 
employees (except postmasters) from 48 to 
44 hours per week with no change in the 
salary rates. 
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March 28, 1934: H. R. 6663, Public Law 141 
(48 Stat. 509, 3 U. S. C. 46), established a 
5-day week for skilled-trades employees of 
the Mail Equipment Shops. 

July 1, 1934: H. R. 8919, approved June 25, 
1924, Public Law 463 (48 Stat. 1212, 39 
U. S. C. 197), adjusted the salaries of rural 
letter carriers and increased the rate per 
mile for equipment maintenance. 

August 7, 1935: H. R. 3612, Public Law 
249 (49 Stat. 538, 39 U. S. C. 693a), author- 
ilzed and directed the adjustment of the 
compensation of post-office inspectors and 
inspectors in charge in the Post Office In- 
spection Service to correspond, so far as 
practicable, to the rates established by the 
Classification Act of 1923, as amended. 

August 24, 1935: H. R. 8790, Public Law 
$22 (49 Stat. 795, 39 U. S. C. 116), Increased 
the salaries of employees in the Motor Ve- 
hicle Service. 

October 1, 1935: H. R. 6990, approved Au- 
gust 14, 1935, Public Law 275 (49 Stat. 650, 
39 U. S. C. 832), the 40-hour-week law simi- 
lar to the act approved February 11, 1931, 
further reduced the standard workweek from 
44 hours to 40 hours without affecting sal- 
ary rates, but this did not apply to post- 
masters, 

January 1, 1936: H. R. 8458, Public Law 
471 (49 Stat. 1161, 5 U. S. C. 30b) (approved 
Mar. 14, 1936), increased annual leave for 
Air Mail and Mail Equipment Shop employ- 
ees from 15 to 26 days a year. 

January 1, 1986: H. R. 8459, Public Law 
472 (49 Stat. 1162, 5 U. S. C. 30f), made sick 
leave cumulative for Air Mail and Mail 
Equipment Shop employees at the rate of 
15 days a year, the same as for departmental 
employees. 

May 7, 1936: H. R. 10193, Public Law 575 
(49 Stat. 1266, 39 U. S. C. 832), allowed per 
diem employees pay for Saturdays, in the 
mail-equipment shops. 

May 26, 1936: H. R. 10267, Public Law 619 
(49 Stat. 1374, 39 U. S. C. 602a), provided for 
the reclassification and adjustment of the 
salaries of Railway Mail Service officials. 

July 1, 1936: H. R. 7688, approved June 4, 
1936, Public Law 641 (49 Stat. 1460, 39 U. S. C. 
834), provided that there shall not be more 
than one substitute postal employee to each 
six regular employees. The purpose of this 
act was to limit the number of substitutes to 
the number that could reasonably be expected 
to earn sufficient compensation to provide a 
fair salary rate. 

February 1, 1939: H. R. 3812, approved May 
15, 1939, Public Law 78 (53 Stat. 745, 39 
U. S. C. 823), excludes Saturdays, Sundays, 
and holidays from sick and annual leave. 

July 18, 1939: H. R. 5479 (53 Stat. 1062, 39 
U. S. C. 824a), as amended by the act of April 
30, 1940 (54 Stat. 171), granted substitutes 
in the Postal Service the same rights and 
benefits with respect to annual and sick 
leave that accrue to regular employees in 
proportion to the time actually employed, 
after serving 2,448 hours. 

June 25, 1940: H. R. 1827, Public Law 662 
(54 Stat. 571, 39 U. S. C. 60la), amended 
by Public Law 829, October 10, 1940, provided 
for payment of moving expenses when officers 
and regular clerks in the Railway Mail Service 
are arbitrarily transferred with change of 
residence. 

August 1, 1941: H. R. 1073, Public Law 200 
(55 Stat. 613, 5 U. S. C. 667), the Mead-Rams- 
peck Promotion Act, provided 18 or 30 months 
periodic within-grade increases, and thus 
benefited certain postal employees such as 
post-office inspectors, Railway Mail Service 
Officials, employees of the mail- equipment 
shops, operating force for public buildings, 
and Air Mail Service. 

August 1, 1941: S. 505, Public Law 202 (55 
Stat. 616, 5 U. S. C. 61a), provided that all 
Government employees entering the armed 
forces could be paid for accumulated annual 
leave, 
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October 23, 1941: H. R. 2985, Public Law 
279 (55 Stat. 744, 39 U. S. C. 607a), allowed 
overtime compensation on a 305-day basis 
for Railway Mail Service mail handlers. 

March 27, 1942: H. R. 6759, Public Law 509 
(56 Stat. 188), provided that for the duration 
of the war and 6 months thereafter all-regu- 
lar field employees (except postmasters) can 
be paid overtime in lieu of compensatory 
time for service performed on Saturday. 

April 7, 1942: H. R. 6023, Public Law 517 
(56 Stat. 200), allows Government employees 
pay for accrued annual leave when they en- 
list in the military or naval forces of the 
United States. 

June 11, 1942: S. 2459, Public Law 605 (56 
Stat. 358, 39 U. S. C. 126), authorized pay- 
ment for dua! employment of mail messengers 
and other postal employees at rates provided 
by law without regard to the $2,000 limita- 
tion. 

August 1, 1942: H. R. 6217, Public Law 694 
(56 Stat. 733), the Craft, Protective, and Cus- 
todial Act, amended section 13 of the 1923 
Classification Act, including custodial em- 
ployees. 

December 1, 1942: Temporary legislation: 
Public Law 821 (S. J. Res. 170) extended from 
December 1, 1942, to April 30, 1943, or 5 
months, the period for which overtime rates 
of compensation might be paid under acts 
of June 28, 1940 (54 Stat. 676), October 21, 
1940 (54 Stat. 1205), and June 3, 1941 (55 
Stat. 241), and extended authorization to 
pay overtime to “all civilian employees in or 
under the United States Government.” The 
act provided for the payment of overtime for 
all service performed in excess of 40 hours, 
providing the aggregate salary did not ex- 
ceed a rate of $5,000 per annum. Substitute 
employees and others paid on a fee or hourly 
rate received an increase of 10 percent, sub- 
ject to the $5,000 rate limitation. 

May 1, 1943: Temporary legislation: On 
April 9, 1943, Public Law No. 25 approved, 
effective May 1, 1943, provided that employees 
subject to the Classification Act of 1925 in 
the field service of the Post Office Department 
shall be compensated at the rate of $300 per 
annum in addition to their regular compen- 
sation, fror! May 1, 1943, to June 30, 1945, 
or such earlier date as may be prescribed by 
Congress. Substitute employees, postmasters 
at fourth-class offices, special-delivery mes- 
sengers, and cthers paid on an hourly or fee 
basis receive an increase of 15 percent of their 
base pay. 

July 1, 1943, and on subsequent dates based 
on Civil Service Circular 394 (pursuant to 
sec. 3 (a) and 3 (c), title 11, act of November 
26, 1940, 54 Stat. 1212, 1213), allowing a 
25-percent salary differential to Government 
employees stationed outside of the States, 
post-office inspectors and some other postal 
employees holding positions in the field serv- 
ice in certain areas outside the continental 
United States, as named in the C. S. C. 394, 
have been receiving these benefits. 

July 9, 1943: Temporary legislation, S. 1316, 
Public Law 128 (57 Stat. 391-392, 39 U. S. O., 
Supp. 3, sec. 183) authorized the granting of 
per diem allowance to all field employees at 
first- and second-class offices detailed to 
postal stations or branches serving military 
units. This act exempted the Post Office 
Department from the provisions of the Sub- 
sistence Expense Act of 1926. 

October 18, 1943: H. R. 2250, Public Law 
161 (57 Stat. 572, 39 U. S. C., Supp. 3, sec. 
139), extends the Reclassification Act of 1925 
to custodial employees of the Post Office De- 
partment. 

December 17, 1943: Temporary legislation 
(H. R. 2080, 57 Stat. 604, 39 U. S. C., sec. 206, 
Supp. 3, Public Law 205) provides that until 
June 30, 1945, rural carriers shall receive an 
additional 1 cent per mile covered by their 
route, thus increasing their maintenance 
allowance from 5 cents to 6 cents per mile 
for the period stated. 
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April 1, 1944: Permanent legislation, H. R. 
2836, approved March 24, 1944, Public Law 
266, provides in effect that upon the comple- 
tion of each period of 2,448 hours substitute 
employees shall be advanced to the salary 
grade equal to the pay received by regular 
employees for the same period of service, 
With respect to substitute clerks and sub- 
stitute city carriers it increased their hourly 
rate of pay from 65 cents to a maximum of 
$0.8578. The rate of pay for such substi- 
tutes: was increased upon the completion 
of the specified number of substitute hours 
at the following rate: 


Hours substitute service: Rate per hour 
OP ee ES E Se a Bec E ore $0. 65 
2,449 to 4,896 . 6944 
4,897 to 7.844. 7353 
7,345 to 9,792 7761 
9,793 to 12,240. 817 
Cony TT . 8578 

The other groups of substitutes in the 


Postal Service have been similarly benefited 
by this act. 

June 12, 1944: Temporary legislation, H. R. 
2928, Public Law No. 334 provides for in- 
creases in the salaries of postmasters at Pres- 
identiat offices until June 30, 1945. This law 
provides that postmasters at offices of the 
first, second, and third class shall be on duty 
not less than 48 hours per week for which 
additional 8 hours they will receive a per- 
centage increase in pay at the following rate: 


Percent 
Postmasters annual salary: Increase 
From $6,000 through 87,000 5 
From $4,200 through 85,000 10 
From $2,100 through 64.000 ot +o 
From $1,100 through $2,000___..._. 20 


The act further provides that the Post- 
master General may authorize payment of 
overtime to cleaners, janitors, watchmen, and 
telephone operators for services performed 
on Saturday in lieu of granting compensatory 
time. 

The act also provides that Post Office in- 
spectors shall be on duty not less than 48 
hours a week and shall receive additional pay 
on a percentage basis, and overtime pay to 
custodial, air mail, and other employees. 

The act is effective from June 12, 1944, 
until June 30, 1945, or such earlier time as 
may be designated by Congress. 

July 1, 1944: Permanent legislation, H. R. 
324, approved March 29, 1944, Public Law 271, 
provides that a change be made in the basis 
of paying salaries of postmasters at fourth- 
class offices. Prior to July 1, 1944, such post- 
masters received a different salary each 
month, inasmuch as such was based on the 
value of stamps canceled without regard to 
the receipts of the office. On and after July 
1, 1944, salaries of postmasters at fourth- 
class Offices are based on receipts for the pre- 
ceding calendar year and payments will be 
made in 24 equal installments. For the 
Nation as a whole the salaries of postmasters 
at this class of office were increased approxi- 
mately 1.87 percent on July 1, 1944, over 
compensation received on a cancelation basis 
for the calendar year 1943. 

July 1, 1944: H. R. 4215, Public Law No. 


406: 

Section 1 provides for yearly automatic 
promotions for employees in the custodial 
service based upon satisfactory service. It 
supersedes Public Law No. 200. 

Section 2 amends the Classification Act of 
1925 to include custodial employees within 
the 8-in-10-hour law and also authorizes 
overtime pay for service in excess of 8 hours 
daily and for overtime pay in lieu of com- 
pensatory time for Sunday and holiday serv- 
ice if the needs of the service require it. The 
overtime pay for Sundays and holidays is not 
to extend beyond the duration and 6 months 
thereafter. 

Section 3 amends the act of May 24, 1928 
(39 U. S. C. 828), to provide for night differ- 
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ential pay for custodial employees for serv- 
ices performed between the hours of 6 p. m., 
and 6 a. m. 


Mr. HARTLEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. BENDER]. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Chairman, this is 
no time for delay. This action should 
have been taken years ago, and this 
measure requires no more debate. It 
should go through this House like a cat 
goes through a fog show. All the nice 
things that have been said today about 
postal workers, I say Amen“ to. This is 
not a Christmas present for postal work- 
ers; this is simple justice, and I trust that 
it receives a unanimous vote and that the 
other body will act immediately so that 
the President can sign the bill before 
Christmas. Let us stop talking and do 
a little voting now. 

Mr. HARTLEY. Mr. Chairman, yield- 
ing to the overwhelming demand of 
Members on this side for a quick vote, I 
yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. BURCH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, for similar reasons I yield back the 
remainder of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the basic rates of 
compensation of all officers and employees 
subject to the act entitled “An act reclassify- 
ing the salaries of postmasters and employees 
in the Postal Service, readjusting their sal- 
aries and compensation on an equitable basis, 
increasing postal rates to provide for such 
readjustment, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved February 28, 1925, as amended, and 
other postal employees covered by the act 
of April 9, 1948 (Public Law 25, 78th Cong.), 
are hereby increased by $400 per annum; 
except that the basic rates of compensation 
of officers and employees paid on an hourly, 
fee, part-time, or per diem basis, and of 
fourth-class postmasters and special-delivery 
messengers, are hereby increased by 23 per 
cent; and the allowance to third-class 
postmasters for clerk hire is hereby increased 
by 23 percent. 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, at times it becomes 
one’s duty as a Member of this House to 
take a position which he knows is both 
unpopular and which will probably be 
misunderstood at home. I realize that 
this House is properly attentive to the 
reaction at home. I recognize that when 
I explain my reason for opposing this 
bill there are going to be those who will 
say: “Oh, Poae is opposed to the Postal 
Service; Poace wants these people to work 
for nothing.” Nothing could be farther 
from the truth. I recognize that the 
nice words that have been said about the 
Postal Service are well merited. The 
Postal Service has done and is doing a 
fine work; so have those girls who work 
in the telephone offices throughout the 
country; so have those men and women 
who work in the stores and offices 
throughout this country; so have the 
girls who work in the 5-and-10-cent 
stores, in the department stores, in the 
multitude of industries and businesses 
where wages cannot be raised because of 
the laws you and I passed; so have the 
heroes of the farm; that old man who is 
getting up before daylight about whom 
the gentleman from South Carolina 
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spoke so feelingly, the old man who could 
not get his mail on a holiday. Those 
people have all worked diligently, faith- 
fully, and honestly to bring about the 
successful conclusion of this war just as 
have the postal workers. I am not criti- 
cizing any group, nor do I want to single 
out any one group of our civilians and 
say that they have done a great deal 
more than all other groups. I feel that 
when we make raises in the basic pay of 
civilians over this Nation we should be 
fair with all groups, that when we come 
to raising the pay of one group we should 
raise other groups who are similarly 
situated if we would be fair. 

Of course, this bill does not raise the 
pay of all groups, and there are those 
who will, in a burst of unthinking gen- 
erosity, suggest that we can and should 
grant like increases to all Government 
employees and then to all who are pri- 
vately employed. This is the answer I 
would like to give. It will unquestion- 
ably get the most votes at home, and be- 
sides we all like to feel that we have been 
generous. No one enjoys being looked 
upon as a skinflint, and I am no excep- 
tion, but I care not how my efforts may 
be misunderstood, I shall not knowingly 
vote to weaken the ability of this Nation 
to carry this war to a successful conclu- 
sion. I know and you know that a gen- 
eral pay raise throughout the Nation 
means that we will lose all control over 
the cost of living and that inflation will 
be upon us. If we pass this bill granting 
a 23-percent pay raise for certain groups 
of those who are employed by the United 
States Government, what are we going 
to say to the other employees of the Gov- 
ernment? By what process of reasoning 
can you say that these postal groups are 
entitled to a permanent raise and at the 
same time denying it to the other two and 
a half million employees of the Govern- 
ment? In fact, how are you going to give 
these groups, no matter how fine or 
politically influential they are, a perma- 
nent pay increase in the midst of a war 
and continue to say to private business- 
men that they may not have the privilege 
of granting raises to those who work for 
them, even when the employer wants to 
raise the pay? We say to the clerk down 
in the store: “Your employer cannot give 
you a raise.” We say to all that great 
mass of unorganized white-collar work- 
ers: “Not only are we not going to help 
you get a raise but we are going to see to 
it that you can’t get a raise. We are not 
going to let you contribute to inflation. 
We say to the great unorganized masses 
of workers: “You can't have a raise be- 
cause we believe, if we allow a general 
raising of wages over this Nation, that 
there will inevitably be a general raising 
of prices.” If we are correct in applying 
the hold-the-line order against privately 
employed workers, how can we assume 
that we can break the line for these 
groups without letting the whole ruinous 
flood of inflation engulf our price level? 

Just as a vessel can contain the water 
which it holds at any one moment so 
our present price level may be main- 
tained with present wages, whereas any 
increase would flow over the top. I 
would, therefore, gladly support legis- 
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lation to maintain the present wage 
position of the postal employees. I 
realize that their living costs have in- 
creased just as have others’, and I weuld 
not want to deny to them any advantage 
that they now enjoy. The present tem- 
porary increase could be extended with- 
out disturbing our economy and without 
injustice to the other group who seek 
increased incomes. I am sorry the com- 
mittee did not see fit to give us an op- 
portunity to continue the present tem- 
porary pay raise. I should gladly sup- 
port such a measure. We know that if 
we raise the general wage level, what 
the gentleman from Michigan told us 
will come to pass, and that we will all 
stand to lose, the employees in the Postal 
Service just like the rest of us; and this 
$100 a year increase will be wiped out 
and forgotten in short order without ad- 
vantage to anyone. 

When we pass this bill, I think it will 
come with ill grace for any Member who 
urged this “little” breach in the price 
control line to again come before this 
House and ask anyone else to “hold the 
line.” As a matter of fact, the passage 
of this bill must have one of two results. 
Either you will grant a pay raise to cer- 
tain relatively small but politically pow- 
erful groups, and you will deny a similar 
raise to many much larger but less effec- 
tively organized groups, of equal and in 
some instances even greater need, thus 
repudiating all pretense of fair play, or 
you will wipe out the whole price-control 
structure. I do not believe this House 
will long discriminate, so I am led to 
the inexorable conclusion that the pas- 
sage of this bill Would shortly be followed 
by a fiock of similar bills for other groups 
and that uncontrolled inflation and rais- 
ing prices would be upon us. I think 
that such an event would be a very 
poor service to all the workingmen of 
America. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, 
I ask unanimous consent that the gen- 
tleman may have 1 additional minute 
to answer a question. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I object 
unless I can get 3 extra minutes to answer 
the gentleman. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman may have 3 additional min- 
utes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. Will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. 
man. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. I would like 
to call the gentleman’s attention to the 
fact that the so-called Little Steel for- 
mula was based on wages during 1941. 
I would also like to call the gentleman’s 
attention to the fact that the postal 
employees have had no basic salary in- 
crease since 1925. I would like also to 


I yield to the gentle- 
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call to the gentleman’s attention the fact 
that during the so-called Economy Act 
period those same postal employees took 
a reduction in salary. Does the gentle- 
man think that a $400 annual increase, 
$100 over what they are now getting, is 
inflationary? 5 

Mr. POAGE. Is that the gentleman’s 
question? 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. That is my 
question. 

Mr. POAGE. I think that any break- 
ing of the line is inflationary. I do not 
think that the $100, if it could be held 
to the group to which this bill relates, 
would ruin the country, but it would start 
a trend that I do not think the gentle- 
men from Missouri could stop. It would 
go just that far. This is a little infla- 
tion. If a little inflation is good, a whole 
lot of inflation ought to be a whole lot 
better. If it is good to give $100 to a 
well-organized minority, it ought to be 
a whole lot better to give a thousand dol- 
lars to a much larger unorganized ma- 
jority, and every Member knows what 
that leads to. 

The gentleman has stated correctly 
that the Little Steel formula was based 
on the wages in 1941. The postal em- 
ployees’ wages in 1941 have been in- 
creased by 20 percent, or $300 per year 
through the bill to which the gentleman 
has just referred. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. No, no. A cor- 
rection. 

Mr. POAGE. The salary of the postal 
employees was increased, and I have read 
it from the report here. The report 
shows that it was increased by about 
$96,000,000 throughout this country and 
that it is still in effect. That amounts to 
almost $10 per bale out of every bale of 
cotton grown in the United States. I 
have stated I am willing to continue to 
pay that increase. I think I am reason- 
ably liberal with the people’s money. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. Will the gen- 
tleman yield for a correction? 

Mr. POAGE. I want to answer the 
gentleman’s question. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. I would like to 
correct the gentleman. 

Mr. POAGE. I want to answer the 
gentleman’s question. I did not ask the 
question, the gentleman did, and I am 
doing the answering. He is not. I am 
not answering it as he would like me to, 
but I am answering according to the 
facts. The facts are that the postal em- 
ployees have had an increase in salary. 
The gentleman pointed out that they had 
not had a basic increase since 1925 and 
that they had a 15-percent cut. He did 
not tell you, although I should have 
thought that candor would have com- 
pelled him to tell you, that that 15 per- 
cent has been restored and, in addition 
to that, that there was a $96,000,000 in- 
crease since the war began, since the 
Little Steel formula went into effect, 
which was an increase greater than the 
Little Steel formula provided. The pos- 
tal employees could undoubtedly use the 
increased compensation provided by this 
bill, but it is hardly fair to say that they 
have fared worse than have those who 
have sought postal positions and who you 
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and I have had to disappoint because 
there were not enough post offices and 
rural routes to go around. ' 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last two 
words. ? 

Mr. Chairman, I want to correct the 
statement of the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Poace]. The $300 temporary sal- 
ary increase provided by a bill enacted 
last March amounted in most cases to 
less than 14 percent. It is true that some 
few employees in the low-income brack- 
ets received a salary increase. of more 
than 14 percent. However, others in the 
higher brackets only received an increase 
of from 5 to 10 percent. I say again 
that the postal employees have not had 
an increase in their basic salary since 
1925, whereas the salary of most em- 
ployees in private industry had been in- 
creased long before 1941 when the 
Little Steel formula went into effect. 

I do not think this bill will in any way 
cause inflation. It provides a salary in- 
crease for a.group of employees that is 
justified and has long been justified. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last three words. 

Mr. Chairman, inevitably, in almost 
every discussion that involves Govern- 
ment finance or economics, the word 
“inflation” appears in the argument. It 
seems that in all public discussions today, 
on all questions, speakers, commenta- 
tors, and editors use the term “inflation” 
as, sort of a bugaboo in order to defeat 
current proposals. In my judgment the 
current discussions of the term “infla- 
tion” are generally futile- because the 
term “inflation” has no exact meaning 
and is not generally accepted as a scien- 
tific term in any school of economic 
thinking. 

Because the term “inflation” means so 
many things to so many people, and 
is applied so carelessly and loosely by so 
many people in current discussions, it 
seems to me that it is high time that 
there be a clear-cut discussion placed in 
this Recorp which Members of the Con- 
gress and the public can refer to, that 
will clarify just what this thing “infla- 
tion” really is. 

I have before me an article which 
came to the desks of most Members of 
Congress, but which you perhaps did not 
take the time to read. It is entitled 
“Futility of Inflation Discussion,” and is 
written by Dr. Walter Spahr, professor 
of economics of New York University. 
When the Committee rises and goes back 
into the Eouse I am going to ask unan- 
imous c_nsent to include this article as 
part of these remarks, because I consider 
it to be one of the best contributions to 
current thinking on the subject of infia- 
tion that I have been privileged to read. 
I suggest that every Member of the Con- 
gress carefully and thoughtfully read 
this article in order that a lot of the loose 
talk in the use of the term “inflation” be 
avoided in subsequent discussions of cur- 
rent problems. 
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The article referred to follows: 
FUTILITY oF INFLATION DISCUSSION 
(By Dr. Walter E. Spahr, professor of econom- 
ics, New York University; secretary, Econ- 
omists’ National Committee on Monetary 

Policy) 

Current discussions of inflation are in 
general futile because the term “inflation” 
has no exact meaning that is generally ac- 
ceptable in economics. It has no scientific 
value. It means various things to various 
people. It is perhaps not too much to say 
that it has almost as many meanings as there 
are writers who use it. As a consequence, the 
conclusions reached or offered by authors 
and speakers who use the term differ widely. 
The result, in general, is little more than the 
utmost confusion both in analyses and in 
conclusions, 

A descriptive term is valuable in science 
only when it classifies clearly, distinguishes 
unlike things, and leads to useful conclusions. 
The word “inflation,” as generally used today, 
does not meet these requirements of science; 
Often the term is used without definition, or 
the definition is inadequate or marred by in- 
consistencies. 

For these reasons, the current practice of 
using this poorly defined term could hardly 
result otherwise than in the reaching of 
peculiar or worthless conclusions by those 
speakers and writers who seem to find it de- 
sirable to employ the word. For example, 
we find some users of the term contending 
that there is no inflation now, while others 
reach an opposite conclusion. Some of those 
who are predicting future economic condi- 
tions maintain that there will be no infla- 
tion; while others insist that we will be 
faced with it. 

There would probably be differences of 
opinion as to what the future will bring, even 
though the forecasters were dealing with the 
same evidence, for the reason that the fore- 
casters might attach different importance to 
various parts of the evidence or interpret it 
differently. But that is not the point. Many 
of the differences of opinion as to what the 
future will bring in the way of inflation“ 
rest, essentially, upon the fact that the term 
means different things to different people. 
Predictions in the social sciences are difficult 
enough and sharply limited in value even 
when the scientists are classifying their evi- 
dence carefully and are using accurately de- 
scriptive terms; but predictions based upon a 
word having a wide variety of meanings, or 
no worth-while scientific meaning at all, 
are likely to be highly misleading, if not 
totally worthless, In any event, the confu- 
sion which now characterizes practically all 
discussions of inflation is unfortunate and 
apparently contributes nothing of value in- 
sofar as knowledge based upon scientific 
analysis is concerned. 

If the term “inflation” had a specific, sclen- 
tific meaning, economists should not disagree 
as to whether there was “inflation” in the 
1920’s, or the 1930's, or now. The fact is, 
however, that there is an endless amount of 
disagreement on these points and, to a large 
degree, it arises from the fact that the term 
“inflation” has no scientific meaning or value. 

It is common to see the word “inflation” 
applied to a rising price level. Such use of 
the term cannot be defended in economic 
science because, for one thing, it would not 
distinguish a sound and desirable rise in the 
price level—as during a period of recovery 
from a depression—from a rise in the price 
level resulting from any number of unde- 
sirable and harmful factors such as the issu- 
ance of inconvertible paper money or the 
maladjustments caused by war. Further- 
more, this use of the term reveals a thor- 
oughly unscientific quality in the fact that 
it would compel one to insist that no “infla- 
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tion” existed during the years 1923 to 1929, 
when the wholesale price level not only did 
not rise but was fairly steady and even sagged 
somewhat. The same would be true during 
the period of price controls of the present 
war. Still further, those who relate the term 
to the price level seem often, if not usually, 
to overlook the fact that the price level is 
nothing but a mathematical abstraction be- 
hind which lies all sorts of fluctuations in 
the prices of individual goods and services. 
‘They seem to forget that this mathematical 
abstraction, in the form of an index num- 
ber of wholesale prices, can remain steady 
in the face of a multitude of instabilities and 
maladjustments among the various commod- 
ities and services which comprise it. For 
example, such maladjustments existed dur- 
ing the period of 1923 to 1929, during which 
the stability of the index of wholesale prices 
led so many people to infer that therefore 
all was well with the country, and that so 
long as the price level remained steady we 
would not be faced with a severe secondary 
post-war recession—a phenomenon which 
had occurred with a high degree of regularity 
tel tor each of our major wars. 

Today we seem to be repeating this same 
error in our thinking. One may read state- 
ments again and again to the effect that, 
since our index of wholesale prices is fairly 
steady, we have no inflation and we should 
therefore escape a post-war recession. We 
would do well to look back to the lessons flow- 
ing from the period of relatively stable prices 
from 1923 to 1929 gnd to remind ourselves, 
when we meet the assertion that there is now 
no inflation and therefore no cause for a busi- 
ness recession because the price level is fairly 
steady, that such a contention lacks validity 
under scientific analysis. In short, predic- 
tions of the type just mentioned have no 
scientific value. 

There are those who use the term “infla- 
tion“ to describe what they call a sharply ris- 
ing price level. The difficulty here lies in the 
impossibility of drawing a line in any defen- 
sible way between a movement of prices that 
is sharp and a rise that is not sharp. Here, 
again, we have the question already men- 
tioned: If inflation means only a sharply ris- 
ing price level—whatever that may mean— 
the user of the term in this sense is com- 
pelled to admit that there was no inflation 
during the years 1923 to 1929 and that there is 
none during our present period of price con- 
trol. 

There are those who apply the term “infla- 
tion” to a depreciating currency. But a de- 
preciating currency takes various forms; and 
it is thoroughly unscientific to attempt to 
lump this variety of forms into one category 
for the reason that such a classification fails 
to distinguish those depreciations that differ 
in their essential characteristics. For ex- 
ample, depreciation of a currency can refer to 
the detiining purchasing power of all currency 
of a nation in terms of all goods and services 
in general, that is, it would mean nothing 
more in this sense than rising prices as re- 
vealed by some generalized index of prices. 
Depreciation of currency can refer to the de- 
clining value of all nongold currency in 
terms of gold or in terms of some foreign 
currency or currencies without regard to the 
behavior of the domestic price level. Depre- 
ciation of a currency can refer to what is 
commonly called devaluation of a currency 
which may have no ascertainable effect on 
the behavior of domestic prices. 


Sometimes th word “inflation” is applied 
to an expansion of a nation's currency—its 
money as distinguished from its bank de- 
posits. Now, an expansion of a nation’s 
money may take various forms, each differing 
from the others both in nature and in conse- 
quences. For example, an expansion of a 
nation's supply of gold and gold certificates 
is not the same in nature or in effect as the 
same amount of currency expansion in the 
form of inconvertible paper money, 
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Sometimes the word “inflation” is applied 
to a situation in which credit (for example, 
bank deposits) is extended or “greatly ex- 
tended” against assets that are illiquid. 
Here the term may be used irrespective of the 
behavior of the price level, and, obviously, it 
is dealing with a phenomenon that may or 
may not have any ascertainable effect upon 
the price level at a given time or any pre- 
dictable effect upon the price leve) of the 
future. It is quite probable that the essen- 
tial characteristic of the term as used in 
this sense is that it is pointing to unpayable 
debts in a certain segment of the economic 
structure. 

Sometimes the word ‘inflation” is applied to 
the behavior of prices of individual com- 
modities and services regardless of the be- 
havior of the price level. Such use of the 
term at least escapes the difficulties that 
often confront those who attempt to relate it 
to a rising price level. Those who empley the 
term in this sense seem, at least, to have an 
appreciation of the difficulties involved in 
attempting to build any scientific definition 
of inflation around such a mathematical ab- 
straction as an index number of prices in 
general, 

Perhaps the idea most common to all users 
of the term is that inflation is a bad thing; 
but just why it is bad is not always made 
clear. Indeed, it is here that some of the 
major inconsistencies appear in some of the 
popular concepts of inflation. A rise in the 
price level which accompanies a recovery 
from a depression is not necessarily a 
bad thing; in fact, it can be thoroughly 
wholesome and proper. When, therefore, 
those who think inflation is an un- 
desirable thing nevertheless relate it to a 
rising price level, they find themselves, or at 
least should find themselves, caught in a 
major inconsistency of concept. 

It is not easy to generalize as to why so 
many people—even economists—seem to 
think it necessary or desirable to employ the 
word “inflation” considering its lack of scien- 
tific value. Even though an economist 
should take the time to build a definition 
of inflation that would meet all the re- 
quirements of science, the question would 
still arise as to the value of his definition 
in the face of the fact that the term is now 
used in so many ways, most of which are 
vague, thoroughly unscientific, and gener- 
ally useless. Any economist employing the 
word in a carefully-conceived and scientific 
sense would find himself confronted with the 
necessity of explaining the nature and im- 
plications of his particular definition. This 
might be worth while if the particular 
phenomenon to which he is applying the term 
could not be described accurately in other 
words that would be free from confusion. 
But it is doubtful whether there are any 
economic phenomena to which the word 
“inflation” is now applied that cannot be 
described accurately and precisely in words 
which the general public could clearly un- 
derstand with little difficulty. For example, 
if one is referring to the price level, why 
should he not speak of the price level? If 
he is referring to the prices of individual 
commodities or services, why should he not 
say so? If he is speaking of a depreciating 
currency, why should he not state specifically 
the particular brand of currency depreciation 
to which he is referring, and is there any 
reason why this could not be done in under- 
standable terms? + 


After several years of study of the various 
uses of the word “inflation,” this author built 
a definition of it which he believed to be 
scientifically defensible, and that definition 
has appeared in economics textbooks, pamph- 
lets, and elsewhere. But the fact seems to be 
that the word so defined has no particular 
virtues beyond pointing out several of the 
weaknesses and inconsistencies in more pop- 
ular definitions. It describes nothing that 
cannot be described in other precise and un- 
derstandable terms, 
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It seems quite clear that if the discussions 
of such things as the price level, or currency 
depreciation, or the extension of credit 
against illiquid assets, and the other phenom- 
ena of the type mentioned were carried on 
by the use of precise and accurately descrip- 
tive terms, knowledge of these things would 
be advanced much more rapidly. It also 
seems safe to say that the use of the un- 
scientific word “inflation” contributes noth- 
ing toward the advancement of understand- 
ing of the economic phenomena or forces 
to which the term is in various ways applied, 
and that there would be a real gain to 
knowledge if it were dropped from our eco- 
nomic vocabulary. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last four words. 

Mr. Chairman, there is no use in 
getting excited about this $400 that the 
postal employees are going to get. They 
are earning it. The thing that makes 
me be for it, and the thing I admire 
about the postal employees is this: 
Whether they get it or not, they will still 
continue to do their job and do it well. 
I know a lot of postal employees, mail 
carriers and mail clerks, and R. F. D. 
carriers, with large families, who have a 
lot of trouble to make both ends meet. 
Yet I have never heard of a strike among 
them. They are still doing their job. 
Recently there was a labor election held 
in an industrial plant, and the news- 
papers in that city devoted more space, 
paid space by the labor unions, advertis- 
ing that election, that the two major 
parties used in advertising the Presiden- 
tial election. I am not criticising them, 
because that is their privilege. They 
are making use of it. If they do not gain 
their point one way or the other, there 
is a strike. 

We do not blame them for that. 
We believe labor should have that right. 
Whether it is abused or not, they should 
still have the right to strike. But the 
postal employees go on plugging morn- 
ing, noon, and night. The mail still 
goes through. While they complain, 
they still deliver the goods. That is why 
I am for them having this increase. 

They are a faithful, loyal people, and 
they have continued to do their work, 
although underpaid for a long time. I 
have known postal employees whose 
whole families wore threadbare clothing 
and tried to earn side money whenever 
they could in order to keep going, but 
still the mail came through. This pay 
increase is long overdue. - 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Src. 2. The act entitled “An act to provide 
temporary additional compensation for em- 
ployees in the Postal Service“ approved April 
9, 1943 (Public Law 25, 78th Cong.), is hereby 
repealed, 

Sec. 3. This act shall become effective on 
the Ist day of the month next following the 
date of its enactment. 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, the question has been 
asked me if I will demand a roll call, I 
am certainly not going to ask for a roll 
call. Everybody knows where I stand. 
I am not trying to deceive anybody. It 
would have been much easier simply to 
have said nothing and to have allowed 
this to pass unanimously in a way that 
no one could say how I voted, but, Mr. 
Chairman, I feel that I have a personal 
responsibility to protest against the first 
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step on a path that I think will seriously 
hamper our war effort and which will 
ultimately result in higher living costs 
for every one of us. I am simply mak- 
ing it plain why I feel that we must hold 
the line. That is all I want to do. I 
think my views are clear. I believe in 
holding this line. I don’t think we can 
hold back higher living costs without re- 
sisting the pleas of all groups that would 
break the line. Way back in 1941, when 
we began to take up price control, I sup- 
ported the proposal to control all prices 
and all wages. Only a few of us felt at 
that time that we should make a serious 
effort to apply control to all factors en- 
tering into the cost of living. A major- 
ity of this House at that time wanted to 
please those well-organized groups who 
were putting on pressure to let wages 
go uncontrolled. In a democracy, repre- 
sentatives must respond to pressure, but 
I fear that our country cannot long en- 
dure if we continue to yield to the pres- 
sure of every well-organized minority. 
We must consider the needs and welfare 
of the majority. I thought in 1941, and 
I still think that had we controlled all 
wages at that time, we would have had a 
better situation today. We did not do it. 
I still think that our efforts should be 
to control prices and prevent a runaway 
inflation. I do not think we can do it by 
giving one group a special advantage 
that we simply cannot give to others 
equally worthy. 

I have no complaint to offer against 
the Postal Service. I have no quarrel 
to pick with the postal employees. Some 
of the finest people I know are postal 
employees, and they give good service 
in my district, but I am not prepared 
to say that simply because the benefici- 
aries of this bill are my friends that I 
will support something that I believe 
leads inevitably to the retardation of our 
war effort and the destruction of our 
civilian economy at home. I simply can- 
not doit. I hope the House understands 
my position. I do not want to delay 
anybody any longer. I hope my position 
is plain. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Co:nmittee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Foranp, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 4715) to increase the compensa- 
tion of employees in the Postal Service, 
pursuant to House Resolution 673, had 
reported the bill back to the House. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Brown of Ohio) 
there were—ayes 133, noes 1. 

So the bill was passed. 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Gatlin, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate had passed, with amendments 
in which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, a bill of the House of the fol- 
lowing title: 


H. R. 4911. An act to amend the Federal 
Crop Insurance Act. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the foregoing bill, requests a conference 
with the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. Tuomas of Oklahoma, Mr. WHEELER, 
Mr. BeNK HEAD, Mr. ELLENDER, Mr. Rus- 
SELL, Mr. Capper, Mr. SHIPSTEAD, and Mr. 
AIKEN to be the conferees on the part of 
the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendments of the 
House to a joint resolution of the Senate 
of the following title: 

S. J. Res, 155. Joint resolution establishing 
a commission to select a site and design for a 
national memorial stadium to be erected in 
the District of Columbia. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the reports of the com- 
mittees of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to bills of the House 
of the following titles: 

H. R. 1963. An act for the relief of G. H. 
Garner; and 

H. R. 2825. An act for the relief of Sigfried 
Olsen, doing business as Sigfried Olsen Ship- 
ping Co. 

GENERAL LEAVE TO PRINT 


Mr. BURCH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that all Mem- 
bers may have 5 legislative days in which 
to extend their remarks on this bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia? 

There was no objection. 

RIVERS AND HARBORS BILL 


Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas submitted 
the following conference report and 
statement on the bill (H. R. 3961) au- 
thorizing the construction, repair, and 
preservation of certain public works on 
rivers and harbors, and for other pur- 
poses: 

CONFERENCE REPORT 

The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
3961) authorizing the construction, repair, 
and preservation of certain public works on 
rivers and harbors, and for other purposes, 
having met, after full and free conference 
have agreed to recommend and do recom- 
mend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ments numbered 7 and 37. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate num- 
bered 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 
16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 
80, 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 38, 39, 41, 42, 43, 
44, 45, 46, 47, 48, 49, 50, 51, 52, 53, 54, 55, 
56, 57, 58, 59, 60, 61, 62, 63, 64, 65, 66, 67, 


` 68, 69, 70, 71, 72, 73, 74, 75, 76, 77, 78, 79, 80, 


81. 82, 83, 84, 85, 86, 87, 88, 89, 90, 91, 92, $3, 
94, 95, 96, 97, 98, 99, 100, 101, 102, 103, 104, 
and 105. 

Amendment numbered 9: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
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ment of the Senate numbered 9, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as fol- 
lows: 

On page 17, line 24, and on page 18, line 1, 
strike out “in accordance with the report of 
the Chief of Engineers dated May 23, 1944,” 
and insert in lieu thereof “Senate Document 
Numbered 230, Seventy-eighth Congress,“; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 23: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 23, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 

On page 34, line 6, strike out the word 
“numbered”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 40: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 40, and agree 
to the same with amendments, as follows: 

On page 43, line 25, after the period insert 
the following: “Rate schedules shall be 
drawn having regard to the recovery (upon 
the basis of the application of such rate 
schedules to the capacity of the electric fa- 
cilities of the projects) of the cost of pro- 
ducing and transmitting such electric energy, 
including the amortization of the capital in- 
vestment allocated to power over a reason- 
able period of years.” 

On page 44, line 3, before the word “to” 
insert the following: “from funds to be 
appropriated by the Congress”; 

On page 44, line 3, strike out the word 
“and”, and insert in lieu thereof the word 
“or”; 

On page 44, line 3, after the word "ac- 
quire”, insert the words “by purchase or 
other agreement”; 

On page 44, line 9, after the period insert 
the words “All moneys received from such 
sales shall be deposited in the Treasury of 
the United States as miscellaneous receipts,” 

And the Senate agree to the ame, 


J. J. MANSFIELD, 
HUGH PETERSON, 
C. JASPER BELL, 
ALBERT E. CARTER, 
Gero. A. DONDERO, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
Josian W. BAILEY, 
HATTIE W. CARAWAY, 
By J. W. BAILEY, 
JouN H. OVERTON, 


BENNETT CHAMP CLARK, 
A. H. VANDENBERG, 
Ham W. JOHNSON, 
THEO. G. BILBO, 
HaroLD H. BURTON, 
By J. W. BAILEY, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 

The managers on the part of the Hause at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 3961) authorizing 
the construction, repair, and preservation of 
certain public works on rivers and harbors, 
and for other purposes, submit the following 
statement explaining the effect of the action 
agreed upon: 

The river and harbor bill as it passed the 
House carried authorizations for the im- 
provement of 277 projects, in the amount of 
$361,080,531. The Senate by amendment 
struck from the House bill 2 items amount- 
ing to $887,000 and added 18 navigation proj- 
ects to cost $74,693,000, making a grand total 
of $435,773,531. 

As a result of the conference the following 
project items of the House bill were elimi- 
nated: 

Quinnipiac River, New Haven Har- 
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Also eliminated was the following project, 
a Senate amendment to the House bill: 
Santee-Congaree Rivers, N. C. 

i os BY op ee ae ees See $25, 000, 000 

The conference further revoked a previous 
authorization for seaplane channel in Bos- 


ton Harbor, Mass., amounting to $2,300,000, 
also a Senate amendment to the House bill. 

A final recapitulation shows the bill adopts 
a total of 294 projects for improvement of 
the Nation’s waterways and arbors at an 
estimated total cost of $407,586,531; with 276 
survey items carried in section 7. 


PROJECTS ADDED TO THE BILL BY SENATE AMENDMENTS TO WHICH THE HOUSE RECEDED 


H. Doe. No. Project 


Amendment 
No. 


Estimated 
cost 
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ne . — tan 
p ver, ESN 246, 
St. r River, Fla.. 3, 200, 000 
E ee eee 2, 032, 000 
Lake Worth Inlet, Fla.. 711, 000 
Ae gil ee 2 a aaa 607, 400 
Intracoastal Waterway in the 8 of Algiers at New Orleans, La. 8, 000, 000 
Bayous Petit Anse, Tigre, and Carlin. La 160, 000 
Louisiana and Texas Intracoastal Waterway 25, 500 
Aransas Pass-Corpus Christi Channel, Tex. 830, 000 
Scioto River at Portsmouth, Ohio... 75, 000 
St. Marys River, Mich., south canal 1, 412, 000 
St. . River, ae power plant 3, 500, 000 
Snake River, Oreg., W. ash., or Idaho (additional authorization 28, 425, 000 
over the amount in House bill). 
oe and Chehalis River to Aberdeen, Wash. (maintenance 160, 000 
[NORE RNR ae SSSR TIO PERA HORDO ANN ns as anh rae canon cmaee gap aana 385, 000 
777 San Juan Harbor, P. R. (maintenance work) 100, 000 
ge Ek, TES E see. EAL ES EE ae 49, 895, 400 


PROJECTS DELETED FROM THE HOUSE BILL BY SENATE AMENDMENTS TO WHICH THE HOUSE 
CONFEREES RECEDED 


207, 76th Cong 
607, 76th Cong 


Quinnipiac River, New ue Harbor, Conn £835, 000 
Larchmont Harbor, N. X 


52, 000 


PREVIOUSLY AUTHORIZED PROJECT RECOMMENDED FOR ABANDONMENT BY SENATE AMENDMENT TO 
WHICH THE HOUSE CONFEREES RECEDED 


8 


1 | 472, 78th Cong.. 


Boston Harbor, Mass. (seaplane channel) ....-...-.-.--.------<---- | $2, 300, 000 


ITEMIZED EXPLANATION OF ALL SENATE 
AMENDMENTS , 

Amendment No. 1 (p. 1): Declaration of 
policy by the Congress recognizing the in- 
terests and rights of the States in determin- 
ing the development of the watersheds with- 
in their borders and likewise their interests 
and rights in water utilization and control, in 
connection with works of improvement for 
navigation and flood control, as authorized 
by this bill. House conferees recede. 

Amendment No. 2 (p. 7): Josias River, 
Maine. Item in House bill amended so that 
local cooperation already effected can be ac- 
cepted- There is no additional cost to the 
United States. House conferees recede. 

Amendment No. 3 (p. 7): Boston Harbor, 
Mass. Item recommended by the Chief of 
Engineers abandons project previously au- 
thorized in the river and harbor bill approved 
October 17, 1940, for a seaplane channel and 
basin and further prohibits the construction 
of a seaplane channel at the subsequently 
recommended alternate location. House con- 
ferees recede. 

Amendment No. 4 (p. 9): New Haven Har- 
bor, Conn. Item in the House bill for the 
improvement of New Haven Harbor recom- 
mended by the Chief of Engineers amended 
by the Senate to eliminate authorization of 
that portion of the project in Quinnipiac 
River which was estimated to cost $835,000. 
House conferees recede. 

Amendment No. 5 (p. 9): Mianus River, 
Conn. Item adopts project recommended by 
the Chief of Engineers to provide a channel 
100 feet wide and 6 feet deep at an estimated 
cost of $26,500. House conferees recede. 

Amendment No. 6 (p. 9): Larchmont Har- 
bor, N. Y. Item in House bill stricken by 
Senate amendment because of divided opin- 
ion of local interests. House conferees recede. 

Amendment No. 7 (p. 16): Santee and 
Congaree Rivers, N. C. and S. C. Project 
recommended by the Chief of Engineers for 
initial and partial authorization in the 
amount of $25,000,000 for the construction of 


multiple-purpose reservoirs and a channel up 
to Columbia, S. C., 8 feet deep and 150 feet 
wide. Senate recedes. 

The Senate amendment provided for refer- 
ring the general plan for the comprehensive 
development of the Santee and Congaree 
Rivers, N. C. and S. C., for navigation and 
other purposes to the Committee on Com- 
merce and to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors, to the end that hearings might be 
had with the people concerned and with in- 
structions to report back to their respective 
Houses within 6 months. The receding by the 
Senate leaves this plan unauthorized. 

Amendment No. 8 (p. 16): Shipyard River, 
S. C. Item recommended by the Chief of 
Engineers recommends extension of the exist- 
ing 30-foot channel at a first cost of $246,000. 
House conferees recede. 

Amendment No. 9 (p. 17): St. Johns River, 
Fla. Item recommended by the Chief of 
Engineers for deepening of the existing 30- 
foot channel from Jacksonville to the ccean, 
to 34 feet at a cost of $3,200,000 and further 
improvement under an additional recom- 
mended project to cost $2,032,000. House 
conferees recede. 

Amendment No. 10 (p. 18): Lake Worth 
Inlet, Fla. Item recommended by the Chief 

f Engineers provides -for deepening the 
present channel and turning basin from 20 
to 25 feet at a cost of $711,000. House con- 
ferees recede. 

Amendment No. 11 (p. 18): Miami Harbor, 
Fla. Authorizes such modifications of project 
at no additional cost in the House bill as in 
the discretion of the Secretary of War and 
the Chief of Engineers may be advisable. 
House conferees recede. 

Amendment No. 12 (p. 19): Tampa Harbor, 
Fla. Item recommended by the Chief of 
Engineers provides for widening of existing 
channels at a cost of $607,400. House con- 
ferees recede. 

Amendment No. 13 (p. 22): Intracoastal 
Waterway in the vicinity of Algiers at New 
Orleans, La. Item recommended by the 
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Chief of Engineers provides for construction 
of an alternate channel to care for an over- 
burdened section of the waterway at an 
estimated cost of $8,000,000. House conferees 
recede, 

Amendment No. 14 (p. 22): Bayous Petite 
Anse, Tigre, and Carlin, La. Item recom- 
mended by the Chief of Engineers provides 
for deepening of the existing channel in 
Bayou Carlin from 5 to 9 feet. House con- 
ferees recede. 

Amendment No. 15 (p. 22): Louisiana and 
Texas Intracoastal Waterway. Item recom- 
mended by the Chief of Engineers provides 
for initial improvement for a 6-foot branch 
channel to, and terminal basin at, Red Fish 
Landing, Tex., to cost $25,500; to be increased 
to a depth of 12 feet when traffic warrants, 
at an additional cost of $57,600. House con- 
ferees recede. 

Amendment No. 16 (p. 23) : Lavon Reservoir 
on east fork of Trinity River, Tex. Clarify- 
ing amendment to item in House bill. House 
conferees recede. 

Amendment No. 17 (p. 24): Aransas Pass- 
Corpus Christi Channel, Tex. Item recom- 
mended by the Chief of Engineers provides 
for deepening of existing channels from 32 
to 34 feet and for increased widths in chan- 
nels and turning basins, all to cost $830,000, 
House conferees recede. 

Amendment No. 18 (p. 26) : Missouri River 
between Sioux City and the mouth. Item 
deletes proviso in House bill. House con- 
ferees recede. ; 

Amendment No. 19 (p. 26): Missouri River 
Basin. Items approves comprehensive plans 
of improvement recommended by the Chief 
of Engineers in House Document 475 and 
Senate Document 191, Seventy-eighth Con- 
gress, as revised and coordinated in Senate 
Document 247, Seventy-eighth Congress, and 
authorizes initial stages to be prosecuted by 
the War and Interior Departments as speed- 
ily as may be consistent with budgetary re- 
quirements. 

Further provided is expansion of the gen- 
eral plan for flood control and cther purposes 
approved by the act of June 28, 1938, by ad- 
ditional works to be undertaken by the War 
Department. 

Also, reclamation and power developments 
to be undertaken by the Secretary of the In- 
tericr shall be governed by the Federal recla= 
mation laws, except that irrigation of Indian 
lands shall be in accordance with laws relat- 
ing to Indian lands, all subject to basin-wide 
investigations and reclamations made in said 
documents, 

For partial accomplishment of the works 
to be undertaken under the expanded plans 
by the Corps of Engineers the sum of $200,- 
000,000 is authorized in addition to previous 
authorizations, In addition, $200,000,000 is 
authorized for partial accomplishment of the 
works to be undertaken under said plans by 


the Secretary of the Interior. House con- 
ferees recede. 
Amendment No. 20 (p. 27): Scioto River 


at Portsmouth, Ohio. Item authorizes such 
works as Chief of Engineers may find advis- 
able to provide a harbor channel equivalent 
to that existing prior to initiation of the 
Portsmouth flood-control project, to cost 
$75,000. House conferees recede. 

Amendment No, 21 (p. 29) : St. Marys River, 
Mich., south canal. Item recommended by 
the Chief of Engineers provides for removal of 
Bridge Island in St. Marys Falls Canal to 
secure a channel of 27 feet at an estimated 
cost of $1,412,000, which includes contribu- 
tion by the United States toward the recon- 
struction of a railroad bridge. House con- 
ferees recede. 

Amendment No. 22 (p. 29): St. Marys River, 
Mich, Item recommended by the Chief of 
Engineers provides for the construction of a 
new hydroelectric plant to replace an obsolete 
federally owned plant which is beyond eco- 
nomic repair, this authorization being limited 
to the construction of the first step of the 
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recommended development at a cost of 
$3,500,000. House conferees recede, 

Amendments Nos. 23 to 26, inclusive (p. 
$4): Snake River, Oreg., Wash., and Idaho. 
Item in House bill amended to increase the 
scope of the project from the initial step for 
the construction of four locks and dams esti- 
mated to cost $30,200,000 as provided in the 
House bill, to provide for the construction of 
such dams as are necessary to provide slack- 
water navigation at an estimated increased 
cost of $28,425,000 for dams numbered 1 to 
10. After slight changes in language for the 
purpose of clarification, the House conferees 
Teceded. 

Amendment No. 27 (p. 34): Snake River, 
Oreg., Wash., nd Idaho. Further amend- 
ment to the previous item provides that sur- 
plus electric energy generated at the dams 
authorized in this project shall be delivered 
to the Secretary of the Interior for disposi- 
tion in accordance with existing laws relating 
to the disposition of power at Bonneville Dam 
with the added proviso that nothing in this 
authorization shall be construed as con- 
ferring the power of condemnation of trans- 
mission lines. House conferees recede. 

Amendments Nos, 28 and 29 (p. 34): Co- 
ljumbia River at Bonneville, Oreg. Item in 
House bill authorizing the Secretary of War 
to acquire lands and provide facilities in 
Oregon to replace Indian fishing grounds de- 
stroyed as a result of the construction cf the 
Bonneville Dam is amended by the Senate 
to include the State of Washington in the 
provisions of the provision. House con- 
ferees recede. 

Amendments Nos. 30 to 32, inclusive (p. 
35): Columbia River, Oreg. and Wash. (Uma- 
tilla Dam). Proviso (No. 30) stating that 
surplus electric energy generated at said 
dam shall be delivered to the Secretary of 
the Interior for disposition in accordance 
with existing laws relating to the disposition 
of power at Bonneville Dam; and (No. 31) 
a further provision prohibits the condemna- 
tion of transmission lines; (No. 32) the one 
word further“. House conferees recede. 

Amendment No. 33 (p. 36): Umatilla Dam, 
Item for the authorization of in the House 
bill amended so that the dam when com- 
pleted shall be known as the McNary Dam 
in honor of the late Senator Charles L, Mc- 
Nary. House conferees recede. 

Amendment No. 34 (p. 37): Grays Harbor 
and Chehalis River to Aberdeen, Wash. Item 
recommended by the Chief of Engineers pro- 
vides for maintenance of channels at an 
estimated annual cost of $160,000. House 
conferees recede. 

Amendment No. 35 (p. 38): Sitka Harbor, 
Alaska. Item recommended by the Chief of 
Engineers provides for dredging of Crescent 
Bay at Sitka of an area of 13 acres to a 
depth of 10 feet and construction of pro- 
tective breakwaters, to cost $385,000. House 
conferees recede. 

Amendment No. 36 (p. 38): San Juan Har- 
bor, P. R. Item provides for maintenance of 
channels dredged in the interest of the war 
effort, at an annual cost of $100,000, House 
conferees recede. 

Amendment No. 37 (p. 41): Central Val- 
ley project, California. Section 4 of House 
bill relating to Federal reclamation laws in 
that the excess lands provisions of same 
shall not be applicable to lands which will 
receive a water supply from the Central 
Valley project, reauthorized by section 2 of 
the River and Harbor Act approved August 
26, 1937. Senate recedes. 

Amendment No. 38 (p. 42): Section 4. En- 
ables construction by the Secretary of the 
Interior, under the provisions of the Federal 
reclamation laws and upon the authoriza- 
tion of Congress, of irrigation works at dams 
and reservoirs authorized in the bill, which 
the Secretary of War determines may also 
be used for irrigation purposes, House con- 
Terees recede, 


S 
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Amendment No, 39 (p. 43): Section 5. 
Authorizes the Chief of Engineers to em- 
ploy physicians to make physical examina- 
tions of employees or prospective employees 
in order to determine their suitability for 
employment with payment of reasonable 
charges for such services. House conferees 
recede, 

Amendment No. 40 (p. 43): Section 6. Au- 
thorizes the Secretary of the Interior to dis- 
pose of, at reasonable rates approved by the 
Federal Power Commission, electric energy 
generated at projects authorized by this bill 
provided that the Secretary of War finds such 
power not needed in the operation of the 
projects. Construction and acquisition of 
transmission lines is limited to those required 
for the economical distribution of the power 
in wholesale quantities. House conferees re- 
cede. ? 

The conferees unanimously agreed that the 
words “amortization of capital investment,” 
included reasonable interest, 

As amended this provision reads as fol- 
lows: 

“Electric power and energy generated at 
reservoir projects under the control of the 
War Department and in the opinion of the 
Secretary of War not required in the opera- 
tion of such projects shall be delivered to 
the Secretary of the Interior, who shall trans- 
mit and dispose of such power and energy in 
such manner as to encourage the most wide- 
spread use thereof at the lowest possible rates 
to consumers consistent with sound business 
principles, the rate schedules to become effec- 
tive upon confirmation and approval by the 
Federal Power Commission. Rate schedules 
shall be drawn having regard to the recovery 
(upon the basis of the application of such 
rate schedules to the capacity of the electric 
facilities of the projects) of the cost of pro- 
ducing and transmitting such electric energy, 
including the amortization of the capital in- 
vestment allocated to power over a reasonable 
period of years. Preference in the sale of such 
power and energy shall be given to public 
bodies and cooperatives. The Secretary of 
the Interior is authorized from funds to be 
appropriated by the Congress to construct or 
acquire by purchase or other agreement only 
such transmission lines and related facilities 
as may be necessary in order to make the 
power and energy generated at said projects 
available in wholesale quantities for sale on 
fair and reasonable terms and conditions to 
facilities owned by the Federal Government, 
public bodies, cooperatives, and privately 
owned companies. All moneys received from 
such sales shall be deposited in the Treasury 
of the United States as miscellaneous re- 
ceipts.” 

Amendment No. 41 (p. 44): Changes sec- 
tion number, 


PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION AND SURVEY ITEMS— 
LOCALITY 
Amendment No. 42: Boothbay Harbor, 
Maine. 
Amendment No. 43: Mattapoisett, Mass. 
Amendment No. 44: Channel from Buz- 
zards Bay to Buttermilk Bay, Mass. 
Amendment No. 45: Mystic River, Mass. 
Amendment No. 46: Falmouth Harbor, 


Amendment No. 47: Strikes out survey in 
House bill for New Bedford and Fairhaven 
Harbors, Mass. 

Amendment No. 48: Peconic River, Long 
Island, N. Y. 

Amendment No, 49: At Smithton, Long 
Island, N. Y. 

1 No. 50: Nissequoque River, 
Amendment No. 51: St. James Harbor, N. Y, 
Amendment No. 52: Hudson River, N. Y— 

Albany to New York City. 

Amendment No. 53: Sandy Hook Bay, N. J., 
channel at Leonardo, 

Amendment No, 54: Schuylkill River, Pa, 
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Amendment No. 55: Ocean City Harbor and 
Inlet, and Sinepuxent Bay, Md. 

Amendment No. 56: Crisfield Harbor, Md. 

Amendment No. 57: Bear Creek and Lynch 
Cove, Md. 

Amendment No. 58: Deep Creek and Fresh 
Water Pond, Md. 

Amendment No. 59: Nanticoke River, Bi- 
valve, Wicomico County, Md. 

Amendment No. 60: Governor’s Run, Cal- 
vert County, Md. 

Amendment No. 61: Channel between 
Ramsey Bay and Chesapeake Bay, and other 
measures for the prevention of damage from 
erosion near the mouth of South River, Anne 
Arundel County, Md. 

Amendment No. 62: Lynnhaven Inlet and 
Bay and connecting waters, Virginia. 

Amendment No. 63: Inland waterway from 
Norfolk, Va., to Beaufort, N. C., with a view 
to providing a side channel 12 feet deep 
through Pasquotank River and Albemarle 
Sound to Elizabeth City. 

Amendment No. 64: Santee Congaree 
Buckingham Landing site, South Carolina, 

Amendment No. 65: Cooper River, S. C., 
from Charleston Harbor to the Pinopolis 
power plant. 

Amendment No. 66: St. Johns River, Fla — 
Palatka to Lake Harney. 

Amendment No. 67: Channel leading from 
Tampa Bay Channel directly north to the 
vicinity of Mullet Key. 

Amendment No. 68: 
and Fla. 

Amendment No. 69: Crystal River, Fla. 

Amendment No. 70: East. Pass from the 
Gulf of Mexico into Choctawhatchee Bay, 
Fla. 
Amendment No. 71: Pensacola Harbor, Fla. 

Amendment No. 72: Columbus, Ga., to 
Pensacola, Fla., waterway via Chattahoochee, 
Conecuh, and Escambia Rivers, 

Amendment No. 73: Tombigbee River, 
Ala., and Miss., and canal connecting the 
Tombigbee and Tennessee Rivers. 

Amendment No. 74: Channel 40 feet deep, 
to serve as a deep-water outlet to the Guif 
of Mexico from the harbors of Mobile, Ala., 
and Pascagoula, Biloxi, and Gulfport, Miss. 

Amendment No. 75: Pearl River, in the 
interest of flood control in Pearl River, 
Marion, and Lawrence Counties, Miss. 

Amendment No. 76: Pearl River, in the 
interest of flood control in Hinds County, 
Miss. 

Amendment No. 77: Barge channel in vi- 
cinity of Baton Rouge, La., extending from 
the Mississippi River through Devils Swamp 
or along its eastern edge. 

Amendment No. 78: Amendment to House 
survey item with a view to the protection 
of the shore line and repairs to the existing 
protective works on Lake Pontchartrain at 
Mandeville, La. 

Amendment No. 79: For flood control, ir- 
rigation, navigation, and drainage, and for 
the prevention of stream pollution and salt 
water intrusion, on all streams and bayous 
in southwest Louisiana, west of the West 
Atchafalaya Basin protection levee, and south 
of the latitude of Boyce; on all streams and 
bayous in Louisiana lying between the East 
Atchafalaya Basin protection levee and the 
Mississippi River; and on Amite and Tangi- 
pahoa Rivers and tributaries, Louisiana. 

Amendment No. 80: In lieu of survey item 
in the House bill for Bayou La Fourche, La., 
is the following: 

“Bayou La Fourche, Louisiana, from Don- 
aldsonville to the Intracoastal Waterway, via 
Bayou Boeuf, Assumption Parish, or other 
streams, in the interest of navigation, flood 
control, beneficial uses of water, malarial 
control, prevention of stream pollution, and 
of the location of locks at the head of said 
bayou at or near Donaldsonville, Louisiana.” 

Amendment No. 81: North Prong, Schoon- 
er Bayou, Vermilion Parish, La, 


Suwannee River, Ga, 
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Amendment No. 82: Gulf Intracoastal 
Waterway in Louisiana, survey item in 
House bill, is amended to include studies for 
the prevention of stream pollution and salt- 
water intrusion. 

Amendment No. 83: Galveston Bay and 
contiguous waters, Texas, with a view to pro- 
viding a seaplane channel. 

Amendment No. 84: Sabine River, Tex., 
survey item in House bill, is amended to 
include its tributaries, all in the interest of 
navigation, flood control, and other water 
uses. 

Amendment No. 85: Neches River, Tex., 
survey item in House bill, is amended to 
include its tributaries, all in the interest of 
navigation, flood control, and other water 
‘uses. 

Amendment No. 86: Double Bayou, Tex. 

Amendment No. 87: Item in House bill 
amended to include the Missouri River in 
North Dakota. 

Amendment No. 88: Missouri River in Ne- 
braska. 

Amendment No. 89: Survey item in House 
bill for Allegheny River up to Warren, Pa., 
changed to read up to Olean, N. Y. 

Amendment No. 90: Kenosha Harbor, Wis. 

Amendment No. 91: The south shores of 
Lake Erie and of Lake Huron with a view 
to the establishments of harbors and har- 
bors of refuge for light-draft commercial 
and fishing vessels and for recreational craft. 
. Amendment No. 92: Noyo River, Calif. 

Amendment No. 93: Napa River, Calif. 

Amendment No. 94: Humboldt Bay, Calif. 

Amendment No. 95: Bays, inlets, and rivers 
along the coast of Oregon with a view to 
providing an adequate number of deep-draft 
harbors. 

Amendment No. 96: Coos Bay, Oreg. 

Amendment No, 97: Tillamook Bay and 
bar, Oregon. 

Amendment No. 98: Nehalem Bay and 
River. 

Amendment No. 99: Columbia Slough, 

Amendment No. 100: Astoria, Oreg. 

Amendment No. 101: Grays Harbor, Wash., 
at Hoquiam. 

Amendment No. 102: Survey item in House 
bill for Aguadillo Harbor, P. R., removed 
from bill by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 103: 
P. R. 

Amendment No. 104: Christiansted Harbor, 
St. Croix, V. I., with a view to improvement 
for navigation. 

The House conferees receded on all sur- 
vey items. 

Amendment No. 105: Section 8 authorizes 
the Secretary of War to ascertain amounts 
of damages resulting to manufacturers lo- 
cated on the Oswego River, by the improve- 
ment of the Oswego and Erie Canals by the 
State of New York in accordance with the 
project adopted by the River and Harbor Act 
approved August 30, 1935. 

J. J. MANSFIELD, 

HUGH PETERSON, 

C. JASPER BELL, 

ALBERT E. CARTER, 

Gro. A. DONDERO, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the immediate consideration of the con- 
ference report on the bill H. R. 3961. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
understand the gentleman from Texas 
has consulted the ranking members of 
the committee on this side? 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas. Yes; and 
they are in favor of its immediate con- 
sideration, 


Arecibo Harbor, 
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Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I withdraw my reservation of 
objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the statement of the managers on the 
part of the House be read in lieu of the 
report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request. of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman from Texas yield for 
a brief statement? 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas. I yield to 
the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
call attention to the fact that Senate 
amendment No. 19 which authorizes the 
comprehensive plan for flood control and 
reclamation along the Missouri River 
Basin, authorizing $200,000,000 for the 
Corps of Engineers for the flood-control 
work and $200,000,000 for the work to be 
constructed by the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion is in the identical language and the 
identical authorization as carried by the 
flood- control bill (H. R. 4485) approved 
by the House on yesterday. I am cor- 
rect in that statement, am I not, may I 
inquire of the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. MANSFIELD]? 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas. THat is 
correct. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
think it is fair, and I think I am keeping 
faith with the Committee on Flood Con- 
trol and with the House when I make 
this statement. What I am now saying 
is in no way a criticism of the Commit- 
tee on Rivers and Harbors. When the 
rivers and harbors bill was passed by the 
House it contained a provision for a 
navigation project along the Missouri 
River and the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors declined to conduct hearings on 
the comprehensive flood-control plan on 
that river. The House Committee on 
Flood Control did conduct hearings and 
the rivers and harbors bill, the pending 
bill, as it passed this House, made no 
provision and did not undertake to leg- 
islate with respect to the comprehensive 
flood- control plan. 

The House flood- control bill was 
amended in the Senate, and when we 
submitted the conference report yester- 
day, the conferees stated that the 
amendment embodied in the flood-con- 
trol bill as a substitute for the House 
provision had been inserted in the pend- 
ing river and harbor bill in the Senate, 
and that the conferees on the part of the 
Senate had assured us that every en- 
deavor would be made to eliminate the 
Missouri authorization from the pend- 
ing river and harbor bill. My informa- 
tion is that the conferees on the part of 
the House insisted on that course, but it 
was resisted by the conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Yes, 
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Mr. CARTER. To say that I assure 
the gentleman from Mississippi that I 
directed my people yesterday in the con- 
ference in an endeavor to eliminate this 
section, because it was a duplicate of 
what was in the flood-control bill passed 
afew days ago. Isaw no reason for put- 
ting it here, but I was unable to get the 
Senate conferees and the other con- 
ferees to follow me in that course. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I think the 
gentleman is correct. I also say that I 
understood the House conferees insisted 
on the elimination of this item, this 
$400,000,000 authorization. I submit 
that it is utterly unsound, and that it 
cannot be justified, that a project shall 
be adopted and passed by the Congress 
twice, and my objections to it, and Iam 
sure that was presented forcibly on the 
part of the House conferees, is that if 
we provide for this project being con- 
tained in both bills, it will establish a 
precedent that will come to rue us many 
times. I congratulate conferees of the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors on the 
position they undertook to maintain to 
eliminate the flood contro] authorization 
for the Missouri Basin and if anything 
happens to the pending bill, in my judg- 
ment it will not be the fault of the con- 
ferees of the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors, or the House Flood Control 
Committee. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Yes. 

Mr, DONDERO. To say that what my 
colleague, the gentlemar from California 
(Mr. Carter] has said in regard to the 
position of the conferees on the part of 
the House is correct. I took the same 
position as the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi and other House conferees includ- 
ing the chairman of our committee, that 
this language should be stricken from 
the bill, but there was more than one 
reason advanced by the conferees of the 
Senate why it should remain in the bill. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Speaker, 
I am familiar with the attitude of the 
conferees on the part of the House, and 
the alleged reasons advanced at the other 
end of the Capitol, but to keep faith with 
the Committee on Flood Control and the 
House I feel this statement should be 
made, because I believe it is utterly un- 
sound that legislation in two successive 
days should be passed by Congress in 
identically the same language for identi- 
cally the same purpose, It is duplication 
without justification. 

Mr. DONDERO. I think the gentle- 
man is in error in one statement he 
made in regard to the Missouri River. 
I do not recall that the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors ever declined to hold 
hearings on the navigation feature of 
that river. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I did not so 
state. 

Mr. DONDERO. I so understood. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. No; I stated 
that when the pending bill was reported 
by the Committee on Rivers and Har- 
bors and adopted by the House, there 
were hearings on the navigation fea- 
tures, that the House Committee on Flood 
Control declined to hold hearings on 
that feature, and that the Committee 
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on Rivers and Harbors declined to hold 
hearings on the flood-control feature. 
There was no conflict between the two 
committees of the House. 

Mr. Speaker, there is another project 
embraced in this conference report, 
known as the Clark-Hill project, on the 
Savannah River, and that item was em- 
braced in the river and harbor bill when 
it passed the House. It is fair to say that 
in its inception however, for preliminary 
work, I think it was in the Flood Control 
Act of 1938, provision was made for ini- 
tial studies by the Committee on Flood 
Control. Subsequently that item ap- 
peared in the late river and harbor bill, 
but unfortunately was not approved by 
the President of the United States, and 
was vetoed. After this river and harbor 
bill under consideration was passed by 
the House, the Chief of Engineers sub- 
mitted, as I recall, a supplemental state- 
ment or plan for flood control and other 
purposes, and provided for flood control 
along the Savannah River, by increasing 
the estimate of cost from the original 
$28,000,000 as in the river and harbor 
bill, to $35,300,000. The proponents of 
that legislation, and the Chief of Engi- 
neers so advised the committee of con- 
ference that there was material flood 
control features in project, and that it 
could properly be in the flood control 
bill. The conferees on the insistance 
of the Senate agreed that the project 
remain in the flood bill and we stated to 
the House in our conference statement 
that we agreed with the understanding 
that the Senate conferees would en- 
deavor to strike it from the river and 
harbor bill. The Senate inserted that 
project in the flood control bill as it was 
amended in the Senate, and we informed 
the House that we had been assured by 
the Senate conferees that they would 
insist on that project being eliminated in 
the Senate, so that it would not be in 
conference in the pending bill. It is fair 
to say that the chairman of the Senate 
committee did undertake to eliminate it 
on the floor of the Senate but he was 
unsuccessful. 

That left the project then in the rivers 
and harbors bill as passed by the House 
and Senate. I could appreciate that it 
was not involved in this conference; but 
I want to say that the advocates and 
sponsors in the other body were on no- 
tice, and our conference report stated, 
that we had been assured and felt as 
stated that that project would be elimi- 
nated in this bill. So that project is on 
all fours with the Missouri River project. 
When the sponsors of the one project, 
whether it be the Missouri River or the 
Savannah River, insisted on its remain- 
ing in both bills we already had a prece- 
dent that comes to us and in the confer- 
ence report we have an authorization of 
$400,000,000 for the Missouri River Basin 
contained in the bill already agreed to 
by both Houses on yesterday; and we 
also have an authorization for the Sa- 
vannah River in substantially $35,000,000. 
There are unwarranted duplications for 
which the Senate must assume respon- 
sibility. 

It is fair to say that there has been 
and is no conflict in this body between 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors 
and the Committee on Flood Control 
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with respect to these two items and these 
two projects; but under the situation 
that obtains and under the facts, the 
bills from the Rivers and Harbors Com- 
mittee and the bill from the House Com- 
mittee on Flood Control are considered 
by the same committee in the Senate, to 
wit, the Committee on Commerce; and 
the conferees in the Senate on the flood- 
contro] bill are identical with the con- 
ferees on the rivers and harbors bill. 

Mr. PETERSON of Georgia. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I yield. 

Mr. PETERSON of Georgia. I under- 
stood the gentleman to say we have 
passed both the Missouri River project 
and the Clarks Hill project. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. That was by 
reason of the action of the Senate and 
the House on the flood-control bill on 
yesterday. We had been told by the con- 
ferees of the Senate that every possible 
effort would be made there to abandon 
the Clarks Hill project so that it would 
be in conference in the rivers and har- 
bors bill. That was not done. 

Mr. PETERSON of Georgia. As I now 
understand, the Clarks Hill project was 
adopted by both the House and the Sen- 
ate in both the flood-control and the 
rivers and harbors bill so that it could 
not be considered in conference. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I anticipated 
the gentleman’s question by saying that 
that project, or $28,000,000 of it that 
might be identical with the project in 
the flood-control bill, was embraced in 
the flood-control authorization, was em- 
braced in the rivers and harbors bill. 
The conferees were authorized to carry 
out an agreement that the item would 
be eliminated in the Senate. They did 
their best, but it was not eliminated in 
the Senate so it could not go to confer- 
ence and be there eliminated in the 
pending bill. 

Mr, PETERSON of Georgia. So the 
House conferees could take no other ac- 
tion than they did take so far as the 
Clarks Hill project is concerned. The 
gentleman has made that clear. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Yes; and we 
have established a precedent that we 
shall always regret. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I yield. 

Mr. KEEFE. I ask this purely for in- 
formation because I am not too familiar 
with flood-control procedure. As I 
understand it, river and harbor projects 
are under the jurisdiction and control of 
the Board of Army Engineers; is that 
correct? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Yes; that is 
under their jurisdiction. 

Mr, KEEFE. But fiood-control proj- 
ects are under the jurisdiction of the 
Department of the Interior? 

x E: WHITTINGTON. Oh, no; not at 

Mr. KEEFE. Under whose jurisdic- 
tion do they fall? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. The Board of 
Army Engineers. 

Mr. KEEFE. Both come under the 
same jurisdiction? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. That is right. 

Mr. KEEFE. Then there is no conflict 
of interest as between departments of 
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the Government over the carrying for- 
ward of a flood-control project as against 
a river and harbor project, is there? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I anticipated 
the gentleman’s statement by saying that 
the language in the two authorizations 
is identical. The projects are to be con- 
structed under the same authority. 
But the fact remains that we are passing 
legislation twice in identically the same 
language in 2 successive days. I believe 
that policy is unsound. 

Mr. KEEFE. The reason I asked that 
question is because I understood there 
was some controversy arising over the 
so-called Missouri River Valley Authority 
proposal as to whether or not part of 
the work is to be done under the direc- 
tion of the Board of Engineers and part 
under the jurisdiction of the Department 
of the Interior. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I have stated 
those matters were all worked out in an 
amendment that has been agreed to by 
the interested parties and States. It was 
embraced by the House conferees in the 
flood control bill and is embraced in this 
bill. The policy as agreed to is properly 
in both bills as section 1 as it applies to 
both navigation and flood-control. 

Mr, KEEFE. The Board of Engineers 
constructs both types of projects? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. The Chief of 
Engineers constructs river and harbor 
projects and flood control projects, I 
have no disposition to detain the commit- 
tee, but, as I stated, I merely wanted to 
state the facts. I felt I should keep faith 
with both the Committee on Flood Con- 
trol and the House when our report on 
yesterday was approved by making this 
statement. 

Mr. WALTER. Will the gentleman 
5 for the purpose of asking a ques- 

on? 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas. I yield to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. WALTER. I understand there are 
a number of projects that are now being 
considered by the Board of Engineers. 
Will it be possible to have those projects 
included in the authorization and in the 
appropriation bills to carry out the au- 
thorizations as set forth in the present 
legislation? 

Mr, WHITTINGTON. No. I am sure 
the gentleman from Texas will agree 
with me when I say that appropriations 
are not made until the preliminary au- 
thorization acts or enabling acts are 
passed. There will have to be an au- 
thorization bill before an appropriation 
can be made. 

Mr. WALTER. Will there be oppor- 
tunity for such authorization bill to be 
considered before the appropriation bills 
providing for the work authorized under 
this legislation is disposed of? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. 1 think there 
should be an authorization bill first, and 
I favor annual authorization bills, ` 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, the Savannah River has been 
under improvement in river and harbor 
bills for more than 50 years. There is a 
deep sea channel in the river now up as 
far as the city of Savannah 35 feet deep, 
the greatest port on the Atlantic coast 
south of Norfolk. 

From Savannah up to Augusta there 
has been for many years a 6-foot barge 
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channel under improvement in river and 
harbor legislation. Many years ago 
when that was in the district represented 
then by the gentleman from Georgia, 
the Honorable Cart Vinson, but not 
now in his district, we had several bills 
up for further improvement and installa- 
tion of additional locks and dams and 
improvements up to Augusta. . 

The Rivers and Harbors Committee 
nearly a year ago held hearings on this 
matter and put it in the river and har- 
bor bill. I do not remember the date the 
pending river and harbor bill passed 
the House but it was some time early 
last spring, in the month of March, I 
believe. I will read a portion of this re- 
port from the Chief of Engineers: 

After full consideration of the report se- 
cured from the district and division engi- 
teers, the Board recommends modification of 
the existing project for improvement of the 
Savannah River below Augusta to provide 
for construction of the Clark Hil! Reservoir, 
for the regulation of the stream flow in the 
interest of navigation and for the develop- 
Ment of nydroelectric power, at an esti- 
mated cost of $28,000,000. 


Not one word is said about flood con- 
trol in that report. 

After this passed the House and was 
approved by the Commerce Committee 
of the Senate, another report came in 
and went to the Commerce Committee. 
They amended it to include exactly what 
we put in the Rivers and Harbors bill, 
but they went further and added an ad- 
ditional $7,000,000 for some additional 
work. Consequently the two bills are 
not identical in that respect. 

The report upon which that was en- 
acted, on page 12, shows that the Chief 
of Engineers allocates for the purposes 
for which the recommendation was made 
-$100,000 out of the $35,000,000 for flood 
control. He allocates $14,600,000 for 
power and $4.660,000 for navigation. 
After it had passed the House, being 
solely a navigation-power proposition, 
then it was put in the flood-control bill 
without our knowledge or consent, and 
over our protest, and now they want to 
strike it out of the original bill that 
brought it into being. I do not think it is 
the right kind of practice. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas. I yield to 
the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. There is no 
disposition to want to strike it out at 
all. The House did not want to put it 
in the bill except upon the insistence 
of the Senate. The Chief of Engineers 
said that it properly belonged in the 
Committee on Flood Control, and for 
that reason we retained it. I concede 
everything that the gentleman has said, 
and I agree with him. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas. I yield to 
the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. DONDERO. The situation that 
has been presented to the House indi- 

- cates one thing, and that is that some 
day this House will have to define 
either the jurisdiction of the Committee 
on Flood Control and the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors, or else abolish one 
of the committees, We have case after 
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case where ve have flood control, navi- 
gation, and power on the same stream, 
and a continuous contest arises as to 
which committee shall have jurisdiction 
of that stream. The Savannah River is 
one of those 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I appreciate 
what the gentleman is saying, and I want 
it understood that there is no contest. 
We sought no jurisdiction over the 
Savannah River project. It was entirely 
agreeable with me to have it authorized 
in the rivers and harbors bill, but they 
having insisted it should be in the flood 
control bill, I did not think it sound 
policy to put it in both. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas. After I 
heard that the matter was considered in 
both bills, I requested that it be stricken 
out of one of the bills. I was unsuccess- 
ful. The Senate insists on it being in 
both bills, and their conferees refuse 
and decline to recede on that point; con- 
sequently we had to agree with them, or 
else kill the bill, because the Congress 
is going to adjourn probably on Satur- 
day, and unless we can get this through, 
why it will go down with the Congress. 
I do not like the idea of having $400,000,- 
000 navigation,. power and other im- 
provements in the bill, many of which 
are extremely useful, and then have it 
killed and knocked out on a failure to 
agree to a conference report. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas. I yield to 
the gentleman from Idaho. 

Mr. WHITE. In the rivers and har- 
bors bill, when the bill passed the House, 
there was an authorization for four 
dams on the Snake River in Washington 
and Idaho, 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. WHITE. The Senate Committee 
authorized 10 dams. That has since been 
changed by amendment without naming 
any number of dams at all. May I ask, 
just what is the status of the dams on 
the Snake River? 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas. The lan- 
guage, as I understand, provides for the 
engineers to put in a sufficient number 
of dams to secure slackwater navigation, 
all the way, whether it is 4 or whether 
it is 10. 

Mr. WHITE. Is that left to the dis- 
cretion of the Army engineer as to the 
number of dams to be built? 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas. That is 
my understanding. You all understand 
that conference reports are compromises. 
No one man in a conference can have 
everything his own way. We have to 
have agreement between the House and 
the Senate. 

We had to make concessions and they 
have made concessions. They have 
made a concession of a $25,000,000 proj- 
ect at the insistence of the conferees on 
the part of the House. . They have made 
other concessions. We have accepted 
their survey reports, as we always do. 
We have accepted some five or six minor 
navigation projects that have been in- 
sisted upon, all of which are approved 
by the engineers in the regular course 
of procedure. The House conferees ob- 
jected to the Congaree-Santee project in 
North and South Carolina and wanted 
to refer it back to the committees of both 
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Houses for further hearings and for fur- 
ther study and consideration. That was 
done and the report will so show. That 
was a $25,000,000 project. 

The Senate refused to put in quite a 
number of large projects that are con- 
troversial. They eliminated the St. 
Lawrence seaway, they eliminated the 
Beaver-Mahoning project in Ohio and 
Pennsylvania, and they eliminated the 
Tombigbee-Tennessee project in Ala- 
bama and Mississippi, all of which were 
very large projects and extremely con- 
troversial. 

As far as I know, no project is now em- 
braced in this report that might be con- 
sidered as controversial. This is the first 
river and harbor bill we have had now 
for more than 6 years. Two bills, one 
survey bill and one general omnibus bill, 
were vetoed by the President on the 
ground principally that war had broken 
out in Europe and we would need all the 
money that could be made available for 
the purpose of national defense. We 
obeyed his veto message and did not even 
attempt to have it carried over the Pres- 
ident’s veto. We realized the impor- 
tance of it. We realized that national 
defense should receive our first consid- 
eration. But now this bill provides for 
this work to be carried on in the post- 
war period 6 months after peace is re- 
stored. 

If there are any questions that anyone 
wants to ask, I shall try to answer them 
if I can. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas. I yield 
to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I be- 
lieve the gentleman knows the deep re- 
gard in which I hold him personally, and 
the honor I have felt in serving on his 
committee for a number of years. I have 
asked the gentleman to yield now in 
order that I may state that if my under- 
standing of the provisions of this bill is“ 
correct as the conference report comes to 
us, I cannot support it, because it is my 
understanding that the amendment pro- 
viding that there shall be a complete lift- 
ing of the 160-acre limitation on irri- 
gated lands in the Central Valley project 
is restored to the bill and is in the con- 
ference report. Is that correct? 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas. 
correct. 

Mr, VOORHIS of California, That be- 
ing true, I fee] that there is a very funda- 
mental principle at stake. I realize there 
are problems connected with the Central 
Valley project which would make an ab- 
solutely hard and fast application of the 
160-acre limitation impractical and un- 
fair, no doubt. I think that as to lands 
that have been developed through the 
years in excess of 160 acres you cannot 
come along and in an ex post facto 
fashion enforce such a limitation. On 
the other hand, there are many, many 
hundreds of thousands of acres of un- 
developed land in the Central Valley 
project which I think should be saved 
under the 160-acre limitation as home- 
steads for men who want to have the ad- 
vantage of that irrigated land to make 
little farms for themselves and their 
families and if possible for returning 
veterans in many, many instances. 


That is 
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It seems to me this principle is funda- 
mental. I think the amendment that is 
included in the bill completely obliterates 
that principle and will prove of great ad- 
vantage to some large-scale holders of 
undeveloped lands, not developed lands, 
in that area. 

For that reason, I would express the 
hope that even though this bill may be 
enacted into law the Congress will not be 
satisfied with this disposition of the mat- 
ter, which admittedly is a sweeping dis- 
position without fundamental considera- 
tion of what might be worked out. I 
hope that further legislation on this sub- 
ject, where it is possible for a congres- 
sional committee to sit down and con- 
sider all the factors involved, can be 
forthcoming in the next session. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas. I yield 
to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. CARTER. When you used the 
word “homestead” you did not imply 
by that that there was Government- 
owned land in the Central Valley proj- 
ect? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. No; I 
did not mean a homestead in the sense 
of the homestead law. I meant a farm- 
stead, if the gentleman will. I meant 
an acreage of land on which people make 
a home. s 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas, I yield 
to the gentleman from Arizona. 

Mr. MURDOCK., I want to agree with 
my friend the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia, that the best thing in irriga- 
tion history has been the 160-acre lim- 
itation. -I am sorry to see it modified. 
I think we ought to retain it as a prin- 
ciple to favor the family-size farm. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas. I will 
say to the gentleman it does not affect 
anything in the world except this par- 
ticular project. And I may add there 
is no public land in that area. It is all 
privately owned. Every man that has 
160 acres or 250 acres pays taxes just 
the same. The project was put in the 
bill on the floor of the House, not in the 
bill as we reported it. This House by 


2 large majority put it in the bill. It 


passed the House. It went to the Sen- 
ate. They cut it out and in the con- 


| ference it was restored just as it passed 
the House. 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield briefly 
to me? à 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I would 
like to make my own record plain. I 
think the gentleman will agree with me 
that when the bill was before the House 
I opposed that provision here in the 
House. Therefore my position on the 
matter is quite consistent. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas. You did 
oppose it, and the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. ELLIOTT] spoke for it. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas. I yield to 
the gentleman from California. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, this is 
an amendment which has been discussed 
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pro and con for a long time. The people 
of the State of California where this proj- 
ect is, located in the Central Valley, the 
particular area that is affected is in my 
congressional district, the district of the 
gentleman from California [Mr, GEAR- 
HART], the district of the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Jonson], and a portion 
of the district of the gentleman from Cal- 
ifornia [Mr. CARTER], 

Both of the Senators from my State, 
one Democrat and one Republican, are 
in accord. All of the Congressmen 
whose district is served by this project 
are in accord. Also members of our 
water districts the people who are going 
to pay the bill approve of my amend- 
ment. We are only asking to borrow 
this money on this project to be paid 
back to the Federal Government. There 
is no one in the State of California, as I 
see it, or in any other State, who has any 
just right to tell my people who are go- 
ing to pay the bill, that they cannot have 
a workable program. I want to take just 
a minute to explain what I mean. False 
information has been put out from time 
to time that the large land holder will 
receive great benefits under this amend- 
ment. That is as far from the truth 
as anything that I know of. I live in 
this valley. I will use the Tagus ranch 
as an example, which is one of the largest 
fruit orchards in the world, It has 
about 6,500 or 7,000 acres of highly de- 
veloped land. That farm has perhaps 
the greatest series of deep-well pumps 
that there is in any agricultural area in 
the United States. With this 160-acre 
limitation on it at the present time, that 
ranch can pump water out of the ground 
because they cannot join in a water 
district. While all the small farmers 
around the ranch will pay for the Cen- 
tral Valley water and the water they put 
on their land will seep down through 
the ground and raise the underground 
water supply of the Tagus ranch and 
they will receive great benefits at the 
expense of the little farmer. If the lim- 
itation is lifted the Tagus ranch will be 
in the water district and will pay for its 
water just the same as the small land- 
holder will pay. It has not been but a 
few years ago since I became a Member 
of this House when practically the same 
provision that I have asked for was given 
to the State of Colorado on Big Thomp- 
son, a Federal project. 

Along about 1939 or 1940 this House 
and the Senate without a dissenting vote, 
passed a provision lifting this limitation 
on two projects in the State of Nevada. 
We have one project at the present time 
in the Imperial Valley in California 
where the Secretary of the Interior him- 
self asked that the limitation be lifted in 
order that farmers might negotiate the 
purchase of water. No one is trying to 
steal anything from anybody.. We only 
ask a just, an American program. We 
might say to the American people, about 
a store, say like Hecht’s store in the City 
of Washington, you cannot have a seven- 
story building, you must have just a one- 
story building that they could do busi- 
ness in. Would it not be interesting to 
say to my people in the San Joaquin 
Valley, and to the returning soldiers, 
“You can have only 160 acres,” and say 
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to them that this House establicned as 
a program 160 acres, but it means this. 
The law provides that the Secretary of 
the Interior can set up the size of the 
farm, from 10 acres to 160 acres. He 
can say to the farmer, “I think you can 
make a living on 20 acres, and that is all 
of the water you can get,” or he can say, 
“40 acres” under the present provision. 
Where would we be today so fi- as pro- 
ducing foodstuffs for the Nation is con- 
cerned, if we should put out such silly 
propaganda as that which has been de- 
veloped from that viewpoint? This 
amendment is in the conference report 
now and I hope the House will vote the 
bill as itis. A rumor was put out yester- 
day that the President would not sign 
the bill if this amendment were left in 
the bill. That same kind of a story was 
put out the other day about the flood- 
control bill. 

Isay to you Members of the House, and 
I say it in all sincerity, we are the legis- 
lating body and we should pass the kind 
of legislation that we think should be 
passed here for the benefit of our people 
in our various States and districts. If the 
President does not want to sign such a 
bill, because some individual or depart- 
ment does not like some provision in it, 
then that is his prerogative, but I think 
it is wrong to put out information like 
that in the last 2 or 3 days and to say 
that any bill would be defeated unless 
certain things were put in or taken out. 
I thank the chairman for the opportu- 
nity of speaking for these few minutes, 
There is nothing wrong with this amend- 
ment and it should be remembered that 
my people are going to pay for this, and 
not the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Voornis], or his people in Los Angeles 
County. The only way they can get wa- 
ter from this project is to carry it over 
the hill in a bucket. My people are pay- 
ing the bill and I think the time has come 
for Members of other States to refrain 
from discrediting my people when it does 
not affect them at all. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, I call attention to the fact that 
the 160-acre limitation has been yielded 
in the Humbolt project in Nevada, in the 
Boca project in Nevada, in the Colorado- 
Big Thompson project in Colorado, and 
in the Imperial irrigation district in 
California, in this same district. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Absolutely. I am 
only asking the House to grant this 
without a dissenting vote. I ask that it 
be kept in the bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, in regard to this Missouri River 
amendment, that is not in the bill at our 
instance. It will be remembered that 
when this bill was before the House we 
had a great contest with splendid gentle- 
men from all over the northwestern sec- 
tion of the country. There was a con- 
flict of jurisdiction between the engi- 
neers of the War Department and the 
engineers of the Reclamation Bureau. 

When it got to the Senate some 20 or 
30 Senators formed a bloc against it. 
They finally reached an agreement be- 
tween the Bureau of Reclamation and 
the Board of Army Engineers signed by 
Mr. Bashore, head of the Reclamation 
Bureau in the Interior Department, on 
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the one hand, and General Reybold, the 
Chief of Engineers, on the other. That 
agreement was reasonably satisfactory to 
all interests concerned, and the Senate 
insists on that agreement being estab- 
lished in both of these bills so it would 
be effective not only for flood control but 
for all navigation projects that are to 
come up hereafter. 

Mr. Speaker, I now yield to the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. OUTLAND]. 

Mr. OUTLAND. Mr. Speaker, it 
seems to me this particular amendment 
is not limited to any one congressional 
district or to any four congressional dis- 
tricts. I think it will prove to be a mat- 
ter that involves all the people of Cali- 
fornia and the people of the Nation as a 
whole. I dislike very much to see this 
particular amendment tacked onto a riv- 
ers and harbors bill which has received 
the most careful consideration and which 
has finally been passed by the House. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. OUTLAND. In just a moment I 
will yield. 

As far as I am concerned I think that 
the rivers and harbors bill as reported in 
an excellent one. It is a comprehensive 
one, it covers the entire United States; 
but I am sorry to see this particular 
amendment tacked on; and I should hope 
that after the points which my colleague, 
the gentleman from California [Mr. EL- 
LioTT] has brought out, and he has 
brought them out very well, that there 
might be separate legislation dealing 
with this matter. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I would like to answer 
the gentleman in this respect: The Cen- 
tral Valley project in the first place orig- 
inated in a rivers and harbors bill. I 
was told by the Department of the In- 
terior that if I wanted to change this 
act I must go before the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors because it would 
have to be germane to the original act 
setting up the Central Valley project. 
That was done in a rivers and harbors 


bill and that is why an amendment at 


the proper place in the rivers and harbors 
bill is necessary to make the correction. 

Mr, MANSFIELD of Texas. Is it not 
a fact that when the gentleman first 
approached me on the subject I told him 
it was really a reclamation project? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. That is right. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas. That the 
gentleman should go to the Commit- 
tee on Reclamation. A few days later 
the gentleman came back with the in- 
formation that he has here given us. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. That is correct. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas. That in 
view of the fact that it was originally 
adopted in a rivers and harbors bill that 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors 
would be the proper place to go for a 
correction. 

ey ELLIOTT. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. CARTER]. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, most con- 
ference reports are matters of com- 
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promises. That is true of this report. 
If I had my way entirely and without 
restraint there are some things I would 
change in this bill. No one Member, of 
course, can have his way entirely and 
so we reached an agreement after com- 
promising on several matters. It was the 
best bill we could get under the circum- 
stances. I regret that some of these pro- 
visions are duplicated in the flood-con- 
trol bill; I think that is entirely un- 
necessary. 

We established a formula for rate 
schedules for power in this bill. I en- 
deavored to amend that formula in sev- 
eral particulars because I did not feel 
it was definite enough, it was too gen- 
eral; but I have the assurances of the 
members of the conference committee 
that perhaps at some later date a certain 
and definite rate schedule would be 
worked out and adopted by the Congress 
of the United States. I do not alto- 
gether agree with every term and condi- 
tion in this conference report, but as it 
is a matter of compromise, I am going to 
stand for the conference report and I 
ask for its adoption by the House at the 
present time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the conference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 
4 motion to reconsider was laid on the 

e. 


REPEALING PROHIBITION AGAINST FILL- 
ING OF A VACANCY IN THE OFFICE OF 
DISTRICT JUDGE IN THE DISTRICT OF 
NEW JERSEY 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the managers 
on the part of the House at the confer- 
ence on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the bill (H. R. 3732) to repeal 
the prohibition against the filling of a 
vacancy in the office of district judge in 
the district of New Jersey, be discharged 
and that the House immediately proceed 
to consideration of the Senate amend- 
ment to that bill. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts, Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
what is the request? 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, this bill 
provides for repealing prohibition 
against the filling of a vacancy in the 
Office of district judge in a district in New 
Jersey. The Senate added an amend- 
ment which would prevent the filling of 
a vacancy in the office of district judge 


in the State of Pennsylvania. By agree- 


ing to the Senate amendment, we n ake 
it possible that the number of district 
judges in Pennsylvania be decreased by 
one in the event a district judge is 
promoted. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
have not heard anything from the rank- 
ing members of the committee. Have 
they been consulted? 

Mr. WALTER. Oh, yes. The gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. MICHENER] is 
for this, and the gentleman from New 
yh ea (Mr, Towe] is very much in favor 
of i 
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Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I am given to understand this is 
acceptable so I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment, as follows: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert; “That the proviso in subsection (a) 
of section 2 of the act approved May 24, 1940 
(54 Stat. 219; U. S. C. 1940, title 28, sec. 1, 
note), entitled ‘An act to provide for the 
appointment of additional district and cir- 
cuit judges,’ be, and it is hereby, amended 
to read as follows: ‘(a) Provided, That the 
first vacancy occurring in the office of district 
judge in each of said districts, except the dis- 
trict of New Jersey, shall not be filled.’ 

“Sec. 2. That subsection (d) of the act 
approved April 28, 1942 (56 Stat. 247, U. 8. C. 
1940, Supp., title 28, sec. 1, note), is hereby 
repealed.” 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House recede and concur in 
the Senate amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

SIGFRIED OLSEN 


Mr. ABERNETHY submitted the fol- 
lowing conference report and statement 
on the bill (H. R. 2825) for the relief of 
Sigfried Olsen, doing business as Sigfried 
Olsen Shipping Co.: 

CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H, R. 
2825) for the relief of Sigfried Olsen, doing 
business as Sigfried Olsen Shipping Co., hav- 
ing met, after full and free conference, have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend to 
their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ment to the title of the bill. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate to the 
text of the bill and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: Omit the matter 
proposed to be inserted by the said amend- 
ment, and in lieu of the sum proposed in 
line 7, page 1, of the House engrossed bill, 
insert the sum 837,710.13“, and agree to 
the same, 

Dan R. McGEHFE, 

JOHN W. MURPHY, 

W. A. PITTENGER, 
Managers on the part of the House. 

W. LEE O'DANIEL, 

ToM STEWART, 

KENNETH S. WHERRY, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 

The managers on the part of the House, 
at the conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses, on the amendments of 
the Senate, to the bill (H. R. 2825) for the 
relief of Sigfried Olsen, doing business as 
Sigfried Olsen Shipping Co. submit the fol- 
lowing statement in explanation of the effect 
of the action agreed upon and recommended 
in the accompanying report. 

The bill as passed the House appropriated 
to Sigfried Olsen, doing business as Sig- 
fried Olsen Shipping Co., the sum of $48,- 
562.35, as just compensation for actual cash 
losses necessarily incurred by him in the 
operation of two vessels to South America 
and return in the fall of 1941 in compliance 
with specific directions of the United States 
Maritime Commission, carrying in the in- 
terest of national defense cargoes specified 
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and at rates designated by the Commission 
outbound and return. 

The Senate amended the bill by striking 
out all after the enacting clause and con- 
ferring jurisdiction upon the United States 
Court of Claims to hear, determine, and 
render judgment upon this claim. The Sen- 
ate has receded from its amendment and 
at the conference, the sum of $37,710.13 was 
agreed upon. 

Dan R. McCGEHEE, 

JOHN W. MURPHY, 

W. A. PITTENGER, 
Managers on the part of the House, 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the conference report 
on the bill (H. R. 2825) for the relief of 
Sigfried Olsen, doing business as Sig- 
fried Olsen Shipping Co., and I also 
ask unanimous consent that the state- 
ment of the managers on the part of the 
House may be read in lieu of the full 
report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
this merely reduces the amount of the 
award? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. That is my under- 
standing, but I will be glad to yield to 
the gentleman from California IMr. 
ANDERSON]. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr, 
Speaker, the amount of the bill was re- 
duced by $10,800 in the Senate and that 
is the form in which it is returned to the 
House. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
Sissippi [Mr. ABERNETHY]? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement of the 
managers on the part of the House. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I was impressed, as were the 
members of the Claims Committee who 
heard the testimony on this claim at the 
hearings held by the committee at which 
I was present, with the achievements of 
the Maritime Commission and the War 
Shipping Administration in reducing 
rates and values drastically from the 
high levels of 1941 to the moderate levels 
achieved in 1942 and 1943, to the rates 
and values prescribed by their General 
Orders 8 and 9. This represents a solid 
achievement of good Government admin- 
istration, without parallel in the field of 
shipping in any war period. In contrast, 
it may be noted that in World War No. 1, 
rates and values paid by the Government 
were from two to three times as high 
as those paid in this war. Considerable 
material on this subject has been filed 
with the House Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries Committee, where it is pub- 
lished in the Document 20 Series. The 
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Maritime Commission and the War Ship- 
ping Administration are to be com- 
mended for their achievements. 

In achieving the economic and finan- 
cial downward readjustments, neither 
the Commission nor the War Shipping 
Administration was deterred by the 
hardship or inequity that might have 
resulted in certain cases. Fortunately, 
it appears that this is the only case where 
a real inequity developed. The policy 
of proceeding with the program, not- 
withstanding the danger of inequity in 
isolated cases was the only policy which 
could have been pursued under the cir- 
cumstances. Interest of the individual 
must be subordinated to that of the Na- 
tion as a whole. At the same time, it 
is only fair, particularly in a case such 
as this where material loss has been sus- 
tained in only one instance, and that by 
a small businessman financially unable 
to bear his loss, that the Congress should 
take occasion to correct the inequity by 
a suitable adjustment in the form of a 
claims bill. That is the basis on which 
the bill has been introduced and was ap- 
proved by the committees of Congress 
concerned therewith. It is hoped that in 
considering the bill further, the admin- 
istrative departments will appreciate 
that this legislation is in no way intended 
as a reflection upon the administrative 
results achieved by the agencies, and 
that on the contrary such accomplish- 
ments have been appreciated and are to 
be commended, 

The conference report has reduced the 
amount originally provided in the bill by 
$12,097.98. Of this, $1,245.76 represents 
profits on a related voyage which the 
Claims Committee felt might justifiably 
be used as an off-set as suggested by the 
Maritime Commission in its report on 
this bill. The balance, or $10,852.22 of 
this reduction, represents overhead 
which, though computed and charged in 
accordance with standard practice, the 
Maritime Commission felt might be de- 
batable as an actual cash loss and was, 
therefore, eliminated in conference be- 
tween the two Houses of Congress. 

The Maritime Commission and the 
War Shipping Administration objected 
to the bill on the ground that there was 
no legal basis for the claim under exist- 
ing law and that it was one for consid- 
eration as a matter of relief peculiarly for 
the Congress to decide as to the extent, 
if any, of the relief that should be 
granted. 

The committee believed that the re- 
duced amount represents proper equi- 
table relief for the claimant under the 
circumstances. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the conference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend the 
remarks I made in Committee of the 
Whole today and include as a part of 
those remarks an article entitled “Futil- 
ity of Inflation Discussion.” 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the REcorp on the sub- 
ject of ship construction and to include 
therein a letter from Admiral Land and 
a summary of the Maritime Commission, 
showing tonnage deliveries under the 
Maritime Commission’s program through 
November 30, 1944. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
the remarks I made in committee this 
afternoon, and include certain excerpts. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ore- 
gon? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include a set 
of resolutions adopted by the Farm Bu- 
reau. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that my colleague the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. PITTENGER] 
be given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and include a news- 
paper article on the St. Lawrence seaway 
and power project. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Record complimenting the Surgeon 
General of the Army and the Surgeon 
General of the Navy. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp and in- 
clude an article appearing in the Times- 
Herald of December 14 written by the 
distinguished columnist, John O’Donnell. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REED of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include part of 
& radio program and a short letter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LAFOLLETTE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include an 
editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Record and include a letter 
from the Commodity Credit Corporation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Idaho? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Under a previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania -[Mr. Snyper] is recog- 
nized for 20 minutes. 


THE DO MUCH CONGRESS 


Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, in a few 
days we will draw down the curtain on 
the Seventy-eighth Congress of the 
United States. I think that in days gone 
by one Congress was called the “Do Little 
Congress.” I believe future historians 
will call the Seventy-eighth the “Do 
Much Congress.” 

The Seventy-eighth Congress spent 
more hours in session and in committee 
meetings than any other one Congress in 
the history of our Nation. Future his- 
torians will all say of the Seventy-eighth 
Congress that it did a grand, construc- 
tive job, in the hours of the Nation’s 
most perilous period. 

Yes; when the curtain goes down on 
the Seventy-eighth Congress, we are in- 
formed by the Clerk of the House that 
78 of our fellow colleagues will not be 
with us in the Seventy-ninth Congress. 
That seems like a large turn-over. It 
really is much larger than the turn-over 
in any business establishment in the 
country, yet it is not as large a turn-over 
as it was in the Seventy-third Congress, 
when I first served in this august body. 
On the 4th of March 1933, 151 new Mem- 
bers took the oath of office. Only 19 of 
that 151 that took the oath of office that 
4th of March 1933, will be here to take the 
oath of office on January 3, 1945. Thus 
you will see that the turn-over in the 
lower House of the Congress of the 
United States is almost unbelievably 
large. 

Yes, Members of Congress come and 
go at the rate of about a hundred every 
term. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I am proud today to 
have the privilege of commenting on the 
merits and service of one of the top- 
notch pillars of our great Democracy, 
who for the last 29 years has filled with 
grace, efficiency, and honor, the No. 1 
position on Capitol Hill—our friend Mare 
Sheild, clerk of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee since 1916—just before we were 
driven into World War No. 1. 

It has been my privilege, as a member 
of the Appropriations Committee for the 
last 10 years, and chairman of the Army 
Subcommittee on Appropriations for the 
last 7 years, to come in contact with Mr. 
Sheild through committee hearings and 
conferences many hundreds of hours—I 
might say thousands of hours, and thus 
learned to know him under all condi- 
tions. When things were stormy in com- 
mittee, we had the same calm, deliberate, 
analytic Mare Sheild as we had when 
things were calm and running at a low 
ebb of interest. When checks had to be 
carefully made on items presented by the 
scores of the agencies of the Govern- 
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ment before our committee, it was Marc 
Sheild who had the information and the 
data on the tip of his tongue. 

Someone well said “and still the won- 
der grew that one small head could carry 
all he knew.” It is just marvelous and 
an inspiration to me, to sit by and hear 
Marc Sheild unravel and explain, so that 
you can understand, any one of the tens 
of thousands of financial set-ups in this 
Government. 

With all this marvelous ability, as an 
executive, as an administrator, as a fin- 
ancier, as an accountant, as a techni- 
cian, he was always a courteous gentle- 
man, ready to listen to the whims and 
whines of anyone that might approach 
him. We will miss Marc Sheild as clerk 
of the Appropriations Committee and 
financial adviser of this Government of 
the United States, but we are indeed most 
fortunate that we have Mr. Sheild’s 
right-hand man, one that he has trained 
and worked with for the last quarter of 
a century, one that has cooperated in 
spirit and in work in a most wholesome 
way with Mr. Sheild—our mutual friend, 
John Pugh. 

John Pugh has always been the clerk 
of my Subcommittee on Army Appro- 
priations, and like Mr. Sheild, John Pugh 
is always calm, courteous—always a gen- 
tleman—and always on the job. I have 
ofttimes stated that he knows more 
about the Army and Navy as far as 
equipment and finances go, than any 
other man in the United States. I think 
he is also better versed in other finan- 
cial settings of the House Appropria- 
tions Committee than any other one man 
except Marc Sheild. 

Marc Sheild, we wish you many more 
years of health and happiness. We know 
that your services to your country will 
not cease on December 31, 1944. The 
good that men do lives after them. 


RETURN OF SOLDIERS FROM LONG 
OVERSEAS SERVICE 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 2 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, this morning I had a confer- 
ence with the Secretary of War on vari- 
ous matters pertaining to the war. One 
of the things I discussed with him again 
was bringing back our men from the 
Pacific and other theaters of war. He 
is very sympathetic to bringing them 
back and is eager to have them brought 
back as speedily as possible. Some of 
those men have been overseas over 3 
years. He promised that additional ef- 
fort would be made in order to have 
them brought back. I believe a better 
and more equitable system might be ar- 
ranged by the War Department for their 
return to the United States. 

We know that in both theaters of war 
the fighting is unusually trying. Our 
enemies are extremely fanatical and 
have been preparing for war a long time. 
We have a very cruel, a very ruthless, 
and a very savage enemy, both in the 
Pacific and in the European area. The 
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fighting conditions there are extremely 
difficult in the Pacific. There is the ex- 
treme heat, there are the jungles, the 
difficulties that go with jungle fighting, 
and the difficulty of getting supplies to 


| our troops. 


In the European theater of war there 
is at the present time extreme cold and 
snow and mud. The mountain fighting 
in Italy involves difficulties which no 
one can realize who has not seenit. The 
fighting along the Siegfried line presents 
great hardships. Many of our soldiers 
have served overseas for 3 and 4 years. 

Also the Secretary and I agreed that 
no men have the love of home that the 
Americans have. The Secretary of War, 
Mr. Stimson himself, has been a great 
soldier. He knows the soldier's prob- 
lems and understands them. It seems to 
be a trait that is more developed in the 
American soldier than in the soldiers of 
any other country. We know how eager 
they are to get home at Christmas time, 
especially. Certainly their families in 
the United States want them to come 
back again if only for a time. 


NEW APPROACH TO CANCER 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 2 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, this morning’s New York Times 
contained an editorial entitled “New Ap- 
proach to Cancer.” I was very grateful 
that some years ago the Committee on 
the Judiciary in the first instance agreed 
to pass and did pass a bill which I in- 
troduced establishing Cancer Control 
Month. Later the House passed the 
bill unanimously. Senator GEORGE, in 
the Senate, brought it up for action, and 
in less than 24 hours that bill was passed 
in the Senate. 

Very much has been accomplished 
since the passage of the cancer-control- 
month bill by the Cancer Control Society 
and by the Women's Field Army of 300,- 
000 volunteers, but the additional inter- 
est created by the formation of the board 
headed by Mr. Eric Johnston, which is 
to raise $5,000,000 and promote the in- 
terest of a multitude of persons, will un- 
doubtedly result in the saving of more 
lives. Cancer, treated in time, will pre- 
vent the grim cancer killer from taking 
so many lives. Many cases of cancer can 
be cured if taken in time. 

Mr. Speaker, the New York Times edi- 
torial reads as follows: 

NEW APPROACH TO CANCER ’ 

By an act of Congress, April has been des- 
ignated as Cancer Control Month. The 
American Cancer Society seizes the opportu- 
nity to press its educational work on a new 
scale and with new energy. A campaign to 
raise $5,000,000 is to be directed by a board 
of which Eric Johnston is the chairman and 
which numbers among its members repre- 
sentatives of labor, business, the press, and 
Congress. 

With such an organization the society’s 
State units of 300,000 women volunteers and 
thousands of men should be able to reach 
the multitude. It is especially important 
that labor should play a conspicuous part in 
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bringing home the facts about the recogni- 
tion of early cancer and the cures that can 
be effected by the prompt eradication of a 
malignant growth. With labor unions en- 
listed through their leaders, the fight against 
cancer can be waged more effectively than 
by the devoted band of welfare workers who 
have to rely on their own eloquence and 
ingenuity. There is no nobler cause than 
this. Cancer is the country’s second largest 
killer. Only heart disease claims more vic- 
tims. With 600,000 Americans now suffering 
from cancer, there is work to do—work which 
can reduce the death rate from cancer by 
one-third to one-half. 


The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tlewoman from Massachusetts has ex- 
pired. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. KLEIN, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that com- 
mittee had examined and found truly 
enrolled bills of the House of the follow- 
ing titles, which were thereupon signed 
by the Speaker: 

H. R. 2874. An act for the relief of Robert 
Will Starks; and 

H. R. 3791. An act for the relief of the estate 
of Charles Noah Shipp, deceased. 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled bill and a joint reso- 
lution of the Senate of the following 
titles: 

S. 198. An act to amend further section 2 
of the Civil Service Retirement Act, approved 
May 29, 1920, as amended; and 

S. J. Res. 155. Joint resolution to consider a 
site and design for a National Memorial 
Stadium to be erected in the District of 
Columbia. 

ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 4 o’clock and 42 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Friday, 
December 15, 1944, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


2102. A letter from the secretary of state 
of Maryland, transmitting a certified copy of 
the declaration of the result of the election 
of November 7, 1944, as made by the Board 
of State Canvassers of Maryland; to the Com- 
mittee on Election of President, Vice Presi- 
dent, and Representatives in Congress. 

2103 A letter from the executive secre- 
tary, Office of Scientific Research and De- 
velopment, transmitting a copy of the esti- 
mate of personnel requirements for the Of- 
fice of Scientific Research and Development 
during the quarter ending March 31, 1945, 
and a copy of a letter of transmittal to the 
Bureau of the Budget; to the Committee 
on the Civil Service. 

2104. A letter from the Acting Adminis- 
trator, Federal Works Agency, transmitting 
a copy of quarterly estimate of personnel re- 
quirements, for the quarter ending March 31, 
1945; to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

2105. A letter from Frank A. McNamee, Jr., 
colonel, Field Artillery, Office of Civilian De- 
fense, transmitting a request for revision of 
quarterly estimate of personnel requirements 
for the quarter ending December 31, 1944, 
covering regular operations of the protec- 
tive property program of the Office of Civilian 
Defense; copies of quarterly estimate of per- 
sonnel requirements for the quarter ending 
March 51, 1945, covering regular operations 
of the Office of Civilian Defense and its pro- 
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tective property program; to the Committee 
on the Civil Service. 

2106. A letter from the Chairman, War 
Manpower Commission, transmitting a copy 
of quarterly estimate of personnel require- 
ments, during the third quarter of the fiscal 
year 1945; to the Committee on the Civil 
Service. 

2107. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting a copy of the 
quarterly estimate of personnel requirements 
for The National Archives for the quarter 
ending March 31, 1945; to the Committee 
on the Civil Service. 

2108. A letter from the Acting Adminis- 
trator, Federal Security Agency, transmitting 
the first quarterly report of the United 
States Commissioner of Education on the 
education and training of defense workers, 
covering the period beginning July 1, 1944, 
and ending September 30, 1944; to the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive De- 
partments. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. COCHRAN: Committee on Accounts. 
House Resolution 650. Resolution provid- 
ing additional funds for the Select Commit- 
tee to Investigate Acts of Executive Agencies 
which exceed the scope of their power or 
authority; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2065). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. COCHRAN: Committee on Accounts. 
House Resolution 678. Resolution authoriz- 
ing the expenses of conducting the study and 
investigation authorized by House Resolu- 
tion 592 of the Seventy-eighth Congress; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 2066). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. COCHRAN: Committee on Accounts. 
House Resolution 679. Resolution providing 
additional funds for the employment of pro- 
fessional and other necessary help in the 
House Disbursing Office; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2067). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. PETERSON of Florida: Committee on 
the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. Report 
pursuant to House Resolution 52. Resolu- 
tion on the investigation of fishery prob- 
lems (Rept. No. 2068). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 

Mr. ELLIOTT: Joint Committee on Dis- 
position of Executive Papers. House Report 
No. 2069. Report on the disposition of cer- 
tain papers of sundry executive departments. 
Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. COLMER: Committee on Post-War 
Planning. Fifth report pursuant House 
Resolution 408. Resolution to create a Spe- 
cial Committee on Post-War Economic Pol- 
icy and Planning (Rept. No. 2071). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union, 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XIII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. MORRISON of North Carolina: 

H. R. 5622 (by request). A bill to require 
the use of the Vaughn record system of 
watch comparison by persons subject to the 
Interstate Commerce Act: to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. VOORHIS of California: 

H. R. 5623. A bill to facilitate smaller war 
plants in reconversion to peacetime produc- 
tion; to assure the effective participation of 
Smaller War Plants Corporation in the re- 
conversion period; to stimulate the develop- 
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ment of new enterprises; to amend Public 
Law 603 (77th Cong.), and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. BULWINKLE: 

H. J. Res. 324. Joint resolution to extend 
for 90 days the time for filing a report by 
the Civil Aeronautics Board relating to mul- 
tiple taxation of air commerce; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate ard Foreign Commerce. 


PRIVATE EILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 


Mr. COOPER introduced a bill (H. R. 5624) 
for the relief of Nannie Bass, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Claims, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 


6249. Mr. COFFEE presented & petition of 
the Building Service Employees International 
Union, Local No. 6, Seattle, pointing out that 
the affairs of Congress and of government are 
of vital moment to every citizen, insisting 
that radio the most effective medium for 
communicating information, alleging that 
New Zealand has had a very effective broad- 
cast of the proceedings of its Parliament to 
its citizenry, therefore urging that Con- 
gress adopt the pending Pepper-Coffee reso- 
lution, providing for the broadcasting of 
the proceedings of Congress, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules, 


SENATE 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 15, 1944 


(Legislative day of Tuesday, November 
21, 1944) 


The Senate me’ at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O Thou changeless God of the chang- 
ing days, wrapped in its purple folds, 
Thou hast given to us the glory of a new 
day in which Thou hast decked Thyself 
with light as with a garment. We thank 
Thee for the darkness as well as the light, 
for even in the darkness we know that as 
sure as the gloaming and the dawning 
the earth rolls onward into light. As we 
toil in this new day with the sense of the 
eternal, may we live by the faith that 
while weeping may endure for a night 
but joy cometh in the morning. 

In this black night of the world’s agony 
may some star of hope touch into loveli- 
ness even the simple acts of life with an 
unearthly light as the shepherds in the 
fields so long ago found themselves and 
the sheepfolds they watched transfig- 
ured by a glory which shone round 
about, lifting them and that common 
night into immortality. As those called 
to places of high public trust, make us 
ever true to the light we see, that, despite 
misunderstanding and suspicion, which, 
like thick clouds, frown from the skies 
that arch the nations, we of this privi- 
leged land may proclaim the splendor 
that dawns when hearts are kind. To 
this end make of us a righteous nation, 
doing justice, loving mercy, and walk- 
ing humbly with our God. In the 
Redeemer’s name. Amen. 


1944 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. Hitt, and by unani- 
mous consent, the reading of the Jour- 
nal of the proceedings of the calendar 
day Thursday, December 14, 1944, was 
dispensed with, and the Journal was 
approved. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILLS 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his 
secretaries, who also announced that on 
December 14, 1944, the President had ap- 
proved and signed the following acts: 


S. 1471. An act for the relief of Mrs. Zugene 
W. Randall; 

S. 1740. An act conferring jurisdiction upon 
the United States District Court for the Dis- 
trict of Massachusetts to hear, determine, 
and render judgment upon the claims of 
Marjorie E. Drake, Edith Mae Drake, Minnie 
L. Bickford, and Irene M. Paolini; 

S. 1899. An act conferring jurisdiction upon 
the United States District Court for the 
District of Massachusetts to hear, determine, 
and render judgment upon the claim of Al- 
fred Files; 

S. 1900. An act conferring jurisdiction upon 
the United States District Court for the 
District of Massachusetts to hear, determine, 
and render judgment upon the claim of the 
estate of Bertha L. Tatrault; and 

S. 2019. An act to establish the grade of 
Fleet Admiral of the United States Navy; to 
establish the grade of General of the Army, 
and for other purposes. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. HILL. I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Green Overton 
Austin Guffey Pepper 
Bailey Gurney Radcliffe 
Bankhead Hall 
Bilbo Hatch Revercomb 
Brewster Hawkes Reynolds 
Brooks Hayden Robertson 
Buck 11 Russell 
on Holman Shi 

Bushfield Jenner Smith 

tler Johnson, Calif. Stewart 

Johnson, Colo. Taft 

Capper La Follette Thomas, Idaho 
Caraway Langer Thomas, Okla. 
Chandler Lucas Thomas, Utah 
Chavez McCarran Truman 
Clark, Mo. McClellan Tunnell 
Connally McFarland Vandenberg 
Cordon McKellar Walsh 
Danaher Magnuson Weeks 
Davis Maloney Wheeler 
Downey Maybank Wherry 
Ellender Mead White 
Ferguson Millikin Wiley 
George Murray Willis 
Gerry O'Daniel Wilson 
Gillette O'Mahoney 


Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY] and 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. GLass] 
are absent from the Senate because of 
illness. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. Mur- 
pock] is absent from the Senate on 
official business. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. AN- 
DREWS], the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
CLARK], the Senator from Mississippi 
Mr. EASTLAND], the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. Kincore], the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. ScrucHam], the Sen- 
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ator from Maryland [Mr. Typrncs], the 
Senator from New York [Mr. WAGNER], 
and the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
WALLGREN] are necessarily absent. 

Mr. WHERRY. The following Sen- 
ators are necessarily absent: 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
Batt], the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. Brinces], the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. Buck], the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Moore], the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. Nye], and the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
TOBEY]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty Sen- 
ators have answered to their names. A 
quorum is present. 


CREDENTIALS 


Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, as a 
privileged matter, I present for reading 
and filing the certificate of election of 
the Senator-elect from Pennsylvania, 
Francis J. Myers, signed by the Gov- 
ernor and attested by the secretary of 
the Commonwealth. In presenting these 
credentials I should like to state that 
this will be the first time in $5 years that 
the State of Pennsylvania will be repre- 
sented by two Democratic Senators. 

The credentials of Mr. Myers, duly 
chosen a Senator from the State of 
Pennsylvania for the term commencing 
January 3, 1945, were read and ordered 
to be filed, as follows: 

COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
Governor’s Office. 
To the PRESIDENT OF THE. SENATE OF THE 
UNITED. STATES: 

This is to certify that on the 7th day of 
November 1944 Francis J. Myers was duly 
chosen by the qualified electers of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania a Senator from 
said Commonwealth ta represent said Com- 
monwealth in the Senate of the United 
States for the term of 6 years, beginning on 
the 3d day of January 1945. 

Witness: His Excellency our Governor, 
Edward Martin, and our seal hereto affixed 
at the city of Harrisburg, Pa., this 12th day 
of December, in the year of our Lord 1944. 

EDWARD MARTIN. 

By the Governor: 

[SEAL] C. M. MORRISON, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth, 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, I have the honor of presenting 
the credentials of my colleague, Mr. 
MILLIKIN, and send them forward to the 
desk to be read and filed. 

The credentials of Mr. MILLIKIN, duly 
chosen a Senator from the State of Colo- 
rado for the term commencing January 
3, 1945, were read and ordered to be 
filed, as follows: 


To the PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE OF THE 
UNITED STATES: 

This is to certify that on the 7th day of 
November 1944 EUGENE D. MILLIKIN was duly 
chosen by the qualified electors of the State 
of Colorado a Senator from said State to 
represent said State in the Senate of the 
United States for the term of 6 years, be- 
ginning on the 3d day of January 1945. 

Witness: His Excellency our Governor, 
John C. Vivian, and our seal hereto affixed 
at Denver, this 30th day of November, in the 
year of our Lord 1944. 

JoHN C. Vivian, 
Governor, 

By the Governor; 

[SEAL] L. J. BENNETT, 
Secretary of State. 
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-STATE DEPARTMENT NOMINATIONS 


Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
as in executive session, for the RECORD, 
I wish to report the receipt of a telegram 
from New York from the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Nye], reading as 
follows: j 

You are authorized to vote me against 


MacLeish, 


This message was sent in response to 
the rule of the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations permitting absentee members to 
vote, but the authorization arrived too 
late to be included under the rule of 
the committee. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETO. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 
REGISTRANTS DEFERRED BECAUSE OF 

EMPLOYMENT 

A letter from the Director of the Selective 
Service System, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report of the registrants deferred as 
of September 30, 1944, because of their em- 
ployment in or under the Federal Govern- 
ment (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Military Affairs, 

PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS, OFFICE OF COORDI- 
NATOR OF INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS 

A letter from the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, estimates of personnel requirements for 
offices under his jurisdiction for the quarter 
ending March 31, 1945 (with accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on Civil Service, 
PROHIBITION OF LIQUOR SALES AROUND 

MILITARY CAMPS—PETITIONS 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I ask 
consent to present for proper reference 
several petitions requesting the enact- 
ment of Senate bill 860, to provide for 
the common defense in relation to the 
sale of alcoholic liquors to the members 
of the land and naval forces of the United 
States. The first petition is signed by 
132 persons, It is from Morrisville, Vt. 
The second petition is signed by 233 per- 
sons. It is from Barnet, Vt. The third 
petition is signed by 60 persons and is 
from Burlington and vicinity. The last 
petition is signed by 14 persons and is 
from Williamsville—all in the State of 
Vermont. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
the Senator from Vermont, What is Sen- 
ate bill 860? To what does it refer? 

Mr. AIKEN. Senate bill 860 relates 
to the sale of intoxicants in and around 
Army camps. I believe it was previously 
known as the Sheppard bill in the days 
when some of us first came to the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the petitions presented by the 
Senator from Vermont will be received 
and referred to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado, from the 
Committee on Public Lands and Surveys: 

H. R. 5409. A bill for the exchange of lands 
adjacent to the Pike National Forest in 
Colorado; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1386). 

By Mr. O’MAHONEY, from the Committee 
on Indian Affairs: 
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H.R. 4782. A bill to authorize the sale of 
certain lands of the Tulalip Tribe of Indians, 
State of Washington; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1387). 

REPORTS ON DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE 
PAPERS 


Mr. BREWSTER (for Mr. BARKLEY), 
from the Joint Select Committee on the 
Disposition of Executive Papers, to which 
were referred for examination and dis- 
position a list of records transmitted to 
the Senate by the Archivist of the United 
States that appeared to have no perma- 
nent value or historical interest, sub- 
mitted a report thereon pursuant to law. 


JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED 


Mr. MURRAY introduced a joint reso- 
lution (S. J. Res. 165) extending the 
life of the Smaller War Plants Corpora- 
tion, which was read twice by its title 
and referred to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 


EXTENSION OF TIME FOR FILING REPORT 
BY SPECIAL COMMITTEE TO INVESTI- 
GATE CAMPAIGN EXPENDITURES 


Mr. GREEN submitted the following 
resolution (S. Res. 355), which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Privileges 
and Elections: 

Resolved, That the time for making a re- 
port by the Special Committee to Investigate 
Presidential, Vice Presidential, and Senatorial 
Campaign Expenditures in 1944, authorized 
by Senate Resolution 263, agreed to March 
30, 1944, is hereby extended to March 1, 1945; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That this extension of time for 
making its report shall not extend the au- 
thority of the committee except to employ 
and pay the necessary staff in connection 
with the preparation of its report. 


REDUCTION OF NONESSENTIAL FEDERAL 


EXPENDITURES—UNEXPENDED BAL- 
ANCES (S. DOC. NO. 241) 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, on Sep- 
tember 21, 1944, an order was made, upon 
my request, that a report of the Joint 
Committee on Reduction of Nonessential 
Federal Expenditures, relating to unex- 
pended balances of appropriations and 
contract authorizations, be printed as a 
Senate document. 

The document has not yet been 
printed, and it is desirable that certain 
matter be added to and made a part of 
the said document. I therefore ask 
unanimous consent for authority to re- 
vise it by adding the matter referred to. 

I also ask unanimous consent that the 
supplemental matter may be printed in 
the body of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 
REDUCTION OF NONESSENTIAL FEDERAL EXPENDI- 

TURES—REPORT ON UNEXPENDED BALANCES OF 

APPROPRIATIONS AND CONTRACT AUTHORIZA- 

TIONS 

Pursuant to title 6 of the Revenue Act of 
1941 (Public Law 250, 77th Cong.), approved 
September 20, 1941, the Joint Committee on 
Reduction of Nonessential Federal Expendi- 
tures was established in order to “make a 
full and complete study and investigation 
of all expenditures of the Federal Govern- 
ment, with a view to recommending the 
elimination or reduction of all such expendi- 
tures deemed by the committee to be non- 
essential, and to report to the President and 


to the Congress the results of its study, to- 


gether with its recommendation.” 
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The committee, after extensive study and 
review, herewith presents a report on un- 
expended balances of appropriations and 
contract authorizations under general and 
special accounts. These figures are based 
upon reports submitted by the various 
agencies of the Government to the Bureau 
of Accounts of the Treasury Department 
pursuant to Executive Order No. 8512, dated 
August 13, 1940. 


AVAILABILITY OF FUNDS FOR FISCAL YEAR 1945 
(THE YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1945) 


Of immediate interest is the availability 
of funds to begin the fiscal year 1945. This 
availability is of two kinds, that which is 
available for obligation and that which is 
available for expenditure. The following 
figures are expressed in rounded millions, 


Available for obligation: 
Unobligated balances 
brought forward July 
. $51, 576, 000, 000 
New appropriated funds 
July 1, 1944 
New contract authori- 
zations, July 1, 1944.. 
Deduct appropriations, 
cancelations, and ad- 
justments to contract 
authorizations, July 


60, 581, 000, 000 


11, 079, 000, 000 


Total available for 
obligation July 1, 


19662 oo aatance 106, 048, 000, 000 
Less obligations in- a 
curred to Sept. 30, 
| 1944: 

July 1944 5. 973, 000. 000 
August 1944 5, 745. 000, 000 
September 1944. — 7. 021, 000, 000 

18, 739, 000, 000 


Balance available 
for obligation 
Oct. 1, 1944... * 87,309, 000, 000 


Available for expenditure: 
Available for obligation, 
as detailed in previ- 


Not available for obli- 
gation, unobligated 
balances brought for- 
ward July 1, 1944. 

Unliquidated obliga- 
tions, balances 
brought forward July 
111 ae 

Deduct unappropriated 
contract authoriza- 
tions July 1, 1944. 116, 108, 000, 000 


* 2, 969, 000, 000 


81, 596, 000, 000 


Total available for 
expenditure July 
1, 1944 


Less disbursements made 
to Sept. 30, 1944: 


Balance available 
for expenditure 
Oct. 1, 1944. 151, 233, 000,000 


1 Credit. 

2 On basis of reports received as of this date. 

*Does not include deficiency and supple- 
mental appropriations which will be made 
during the fiscal year 1945 and which will 
increase considerably the balances remaining 
at the close of the fiscal year. 

* Available for expenditure only to the ex- 


tent necessary to adjust obligations pre- 


viously incurred. 


_thorizations,” 
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Under the heading of “Available for obliga- 
tion” we have unobligated balances of the 
prior year appropriations and contract au- 
thorizations which were continued available 
for the fiscal year 1945 and brought forward 
in the combined amount of $51,576,000,000; 
new appropriated funds, which for the fiscal 
year 1945 amount to 660,581,000, 000, new 
contract authorizations amounting to $11,- 
079,000,000; appropriations made to provide 
funds to liquidate obligations incurred under 
contract authorizations (included in new ap- 
propriated funds above), together with can- 
celations and adjustments to contract au- 
thorizations, amounting to $17,188,000,000, 
which have the effect of decreasing the 
amount available for obligation during the 
fiscal year; making a total available for obli- 
gation in the fiscal year 1945, as of July 1, 
1944, of $106,048,000,000. Of this amount, 
$18,739,000,000 has been obligated to Septem- 
ber 30, 1944, leaving $87,309,000,000 available 
for obligations during the remainder of fiscal 
year 1945, 

To arrive at funds available for expenditure 
in the fiscal year 1945, there must be added 
to funds available for obligation, as detailed 
ebove, the uncbligated balances of appropria- 
tions which have expired; as, although these 
funds may not be obligated, they may be ex- 
pended in case of adjustments in obligations 
incurred before the expiration of the appro- 
priations. The amount of these funds avail- 
able for expenditure in the fiscal year 1945 is 
$2,969,000,000, but ordinarily only a small part 
of such funds are absorbed in making neces- 
sary adjustments, There must also be added 
the amount of unliquidated obligations, 
which represents the amount of obligations 
that have been previously incurred but not 
paid. This amount brought forward to the 
fiscal year 1945 amounts to $81,596,000,000. 
There must also be deducted the amount of 
outstanding unappropriated contract au- 
thorizations, as no funds have yet been ap- 
propriated therefor, This amount for the 
fiscal year 1945 is $16,108,000,000. We now 
arrive at the total funds available for ex- 
penditure in the fiscal year 1945, and subse- 
quent thereto, as of July 1, 1944, amounting 
to $174,505,000,000. Of this amount, $23,272,- 
000,000 has been disbursed to September 30, 
1944, leaving $151,233,000,000 available for ex- 
penditure during the remainder of fiscal year 
1945 and subsequent thereto. 


EXPLANATION OF UNEXPENDED BALANCES AND 
CONTRACT AUTHORIZATIONS 


In order to avoid confusion with respect 
to the terms employed in this report, there 
is set forth below a brief explanation of the 
terms “unobligated balances,” “contract au- 
“unliquidated obligations,” 
and “unexpended balances.” 

Every appropriation made by the Congress 
is recorded in a separate account on the 
books of the Treasury Department. Most 
appropriations are made on an annual 
basis—that is, they may be obligated (the 
action of reserving funds for contracts 
awarded, orders placed, salaries or other lia- 
bilities incurred) only during the fiscal year 
for which the appropriation is made. The 
funds not thus obligated are reflected as “un- 
obligated balances” and are divided into 
“available for obligation” (for balances which 
are reappropriated or extended) and “not 
available for obligation” (for balances which 
are not reappropriated or extended). Al- 
though balances not reappropriated or ex- 
tended may not be obligated after the close 
of the fiscal year for which the appropria- 
tions were made, these funds remain on the 
books of the Treasury Department for 2 addi- 
tional years for expenditure only in case of 
adjustments in obligations previously in- 
curred. No-year or continuing appropria- 
tions follow the same procedure, except the 
“unobligated balances” continue available 
for obligation from year to year until entirely 
obligated or until the attainment of the pur- 7 
pose or object of the appropriation, after 


1944 


which the balances are carried to the surplus 
fund. 

Contract authorizations are statutory au- 
thorizations under which contracts or other 
obligations may be entered into prior to 
appropriations granted for the payment of 
such obligations. Contract authorizations 
in respect to obligations are the same as 
appropriations—contracts may be awarded, 
purchase orders issued, or projects put in 
work—but no expenditure may be made 
without an ensuing appropriation. Con- 
tract authorizations are usually made for 
long-term projects and require financing in 
the future; they may be financed in one 
appropriation or in installments. 

The amount of obligations incurred against 
appropriations and contract authorizations 
minus the amount of money disbursed to 
liquidate those obligations is reflected as 
“unliquidated obligations.” At the close of 
the fiscal year this figure of “unliquidated 
obligations” is supposed to reflect the amount 
of money yet to be disbursed, either already 
appropriated or yet to be appropriated, to 
liquidate obligations incurred under appro- 
priations and contract authorizations. 

To the extent money has been appropriated 
therefor, this balance of “unliquidated obli- 
gations” is available on the books of the 
Treasury Department for 2 additional years 
after the expiration of the appropriations, 
solely for the payment of bills properly in- 
curred before the appropriations had expired 
for obligation by limitation of law. 
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The “unexpended balances” of appropria- 
tions and contract authorizations represent 
the amount of appropriations or other funds 
not yet expended, together with contract au- 
thorizations for which appropriations have 
not been made. Thus, the amount of “un- 
obligated balances” plus the amount of un- 
liquidated obligations” is reflected as “unex- 
pended balances” and represents the amount 
of appropriations and contract authoriza- 
tions not yet disbursed. Part of this unex- 
pended balance may never be disbursed, that 
is, as explained above, the amount of unobli- 
gated balances of those appropriations which 
have expired by limitation of law before the 
entire amount of the appropriation was obli- 
gated; the amount of obligations incurred 
against contract authorizations which may be 
canceled or reduced; and the amount of un- 
liquidated obligations which may expire by 
limitation of law before disbursements are 
made. 


APPROPRIATIONS, CONTRACT AUTHORIZATIONS, EX- 
PENDITURES AND BALANCES FOR THE FISCAL 
YEARS ENDED JUNE 30, 1941, 1942, 1943, AND 
1944 
The following table presents the funds 

available for obligation, the funds available 
for expenditure, and the expenditures for 
each of the fiscal years, together with the 
resulting balances at the close of the fiscal 
year and the adjustments to those balances 
to begin the new fiscal year. 


TABLE I—Appropriations, contract authorizations, expenditures, and balances 
for the fiscal years ended June 30, 1941, 1942, 1943, 1944 
INorr.— This table comprises “genera! and end nl appropriation accounts and related contract authorizations; 


it does not include trust funds. amounts payable from postal revenues, funds of Government corporations, the sink- 
ing fund, certified claims, judgments, and private acts. Work ing fund advances are treated as being fully expended} 


{In millions of dollars} 


Amount available for obligation... ....... 
Ans appropriations not available for obligation. 


uct: 
Transfers from ex 
Transfers to su 
Not available for obligation: 
Unliquidated obligations; 
rough 


Total appropriations, contract authorirat 
Deduct unappropriated contract authorizations. 


Deduct expen 


* of un ded balances: 
nobligated 
izations: 


Net amount available carried forward... 


Unliquidated obligations: 
Available for expenditure at June 30. 
Less amount reverting to surplus....... W 


Deduct unappropriated contract authoriza 


ward (lines 22, 27, 31, less 


to unexpired accounts net.. 
us during the year 


Brought forward from prior year 
t forward from prior year 
fons and balances.. 
Total appropriated funds available for expenditure__... 
— FF 


Unexpended balances of appropriations 


alances oi appropriations and contract author- 


$: 
Available for obligation at June 80. 
Less amount becoming unavailable after June 80... 


Not available for obligation at June 80. 
Add amount becoming unavailable after June 30 (line 21). 


Total amount unavaſlable—— 
Less amount reverting to surplus. 


Net amount unavailable carried ſorward. 


Net unliquidated obligations carried forward_.......-.. 
Total unexpended balances and contract authorizations_| 32, 925 


Unexpended balances of eer carried for- 
8 


Fiscal year ending June 30— 


45, 860 156, 128 
21, 082 


Source: These figures are based upon reports of agencies except those for 1941, 1842, amd 1943 which are partly esti- 
mated and subject to revision, 
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EXPLANATION OF TABLE 1 


The fiscal or operating year of the Federal 
Government begins on July 1 and ends on 
June 30 of the next calendar year; appro- 
priations made by the Congress for opera- 
tion of the Federal Government are made 
on a fiscal year rather than a calendar year 
basis. 


Funds available for obligation in a fiscal 
year are composed of unobligated balances 
from prior years reappropriated or extended 
and continued available for obligation, 
brought forward July 1 (line 2); new appro- 
priated funds (line 3); appropriation trans- 
fers net (line 4) which represents transfers 
by congressional action between expired and 
unexpired appropriations during the fiscal 
year, transfers to or from trust funds and 
other accounts, and transfers to surplus fund 
of balances of no-year appropriations when 
the purpose for which the funds were appro- 
priated has been fulfilled; new contract au- 
thorizations (line 5); and decreases in unap- 
propriated contract authorizations (line 6). 
This item represents the amount of appro- 
priations that have been made by the Con- 
gress during the fiscal year to provide funds 
for liquidation of obligations previously in- 
curred under contract authorizations, which 
funds are included in the “new appropriated 
funds,” and also cancellations and adjust- 
ments of contract authorizations during the 
fiscal year. 

Some deficiency appropriations are made 
to provide funds to liquidate obligations in- 
curred in prior years and therefore are avail- 
able for expenditure in the current fiscal 
year but not for obligation. These appro- 
p lations are included in line 8. Transfers 
between expired and unexpirec appropria- 
tions, the contra entry of which is included 
in line 4 above is reflected in line 9 as well as 
transfers to surplus fund of expired amounts 
occurring during the fiscal year. 

Funds not available for obligation (line 10) 
represent the unobligated balances of prior 
years which expired and were not reappro- 
priated and which have not reverted to the 
surplus fund, Unliquidated obligations (lines 
11 and 12) represent the amount of ob- 
ligations previously incurred which have not 
been paid as of the close of the prior fiscal 
year and funds for the payment thereof have 
not reverted to the surplus fund. The sum 
of these amounts represents the total avail- 
able for the fiscal year for obligation and/or 
expenditure (line 13). Contract authoriza- 
tions may be obligated but not expended. 

To arrive at the funds available for ex- 
penditure during the fiscal year (line 15) it is 
necessary to deduct the unappropriated con- 
tract authorizations (line 14) as no funds 
have been provided therefor. 

The amount of unappropriated coutract 
authorizations at the close of the prior 
fiscal year (lines 14 and 33) plus the amount 
of new contract authorizations during the 
fiscal year (line 6) minus the amount of ap- 
propriations for contract authorizations and 
cancelations and adjustments to contract au- 
thorizations (line 6) equals the amount of 
outstanding unappropriated contract au- 
thorizations at the close of the fiscal year 
(lines 14 and 33). 

Expenditures (line 16) represent the 
amount of appropriations disbursed during 
the fiscal year to liquidate current and prior 
year obligations, Subtracting expenditures 
(line 16) from the total available for ex- 
penditure during the fiscal year (line 15) 
we arrive at the total unexpended balance of 
appropriations at the close of the fiscal year 
(line 17). 

Unexpended balances at the close of the 
fiscal year must be adjusted to begin the new 
fiscal year to provide for unobligated bal- 
ances of appropriations which have expired 
(mot reappropriated) and to provide for 
transfer to the surplus fund for balances 
which have remained on the books of the 
Treasury Department 2 full years after ex- 
piration of the appropriations, The balancé 
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of the amount available for obligation dur- 
ing the fiscal year which was not obligated 
during the fiscal year is shown at the close 
of the fiscal year as availabie for obligation 
(une 20) but must be reduced to begin the 
new fiscal year by the unobligated balance re- 
maining in appropriations that expired by 
limitation of law (no* reappropriated) (line 
21) to arrive at the unobligated balances con- 
tinued available for the new fiscal year (lines 
22 and 2). 

In addition to the unobligated balances 
continued available for the new fiscal year, 
certain unobligated balances whose avail- 
ability for obligation has expired by 
limitation of law constitute part of the un- 
expended balance and are carried forward 
into the succeeding fiscal year. These bal- 
ances, while not available for obligation, are 
carried on the books for 2 years beyond their 
avallability for obligation and are then re- 
quired by law to be returned to the surplus 
fund. Lines 23 to 27 show the component 
elements of these funds at the close of each 
fiscal year, the net amount (line 27) being 
carried forward as an unexpended balance 
in the succeeding year (on line 10). These 
funds are made up of the book balances on 
June 30 of amounts not available for ob- 
ligation (line 23), plus the unobligated bal- 
ances of appropriations expiring for obliga- 
tion at midnight, June 30 (line 24), minus 
amounts reverting to the surplus fund after 
midnight June 30 (line 26). Thus, if Con- 
gress does not reappropriate balances ex- 
piring for obligation at the end of a given 
year, the amounts previously carried as un- 
available are increased by new amounts ex- 
piring; and this total would continue to build 
up if it were not for the fact that certain 
appropriations making up the total have re- 
mained on the books 2 full years after their 
availability for obligation and must be re- 
verted to the surplus fund. 

Unliquicated obligations at the close of the 
fiscal year (line 29) represent the total 
amount of obligations incurred which have 
not been paid but must be adjusted to begin 
the new fiscal year in order to reflect any 
amounts reverting to the surplus fund 
(line 30). Obligations that were incurred 
during the life of an appropriation and which 
were not liquidated within 2 full years after 
expiration of the appropriation must be can- 
ceied and the funds appropriated therefor 
revert to the surplus fund. If these obliga- 
tions that were not liquidated within the 2 
full years after expiration of the appropria- 
tion are subsequently proven justifiable they 
can be paid only through submission of a 
claim to the General Accounting Office and 
a deficiency appropriation by Congress to 
provide funds for their payment. The ad- 
justed unliquidated obligations (line 31) is 
the amount brought forward to the next fiscal 
year (line 12) to be included in unexpended 
balances, 

The total adjusted unexpended balances 
cf appropriations and contract authorizations 
to begin the new fiscal year (line 32) is re- 
duced by the amount of unappropriated con- 
tract authorizations at the close of the year 
(line 23) to arrive at the total unexpended 
balances of appropriations for the new fiscal 
year (line 34), which differs from the total 
unexpended balance of appropriations at 
close of the fiscal year (line 17) by the sum 
of the amounts reverted to the surplus fund 
(lines 26 and 30). 


UNEXPENDED BALANCES, FISCAL YEAR 1944 
In the fiscal year 1941 and running through 
1944, appropriations exceeded expenditures to 
such an extent that there has resulted large 
unexpended balances. Of course, it is not 
possible to maintain a balance between the 
two—plans, contracts, and purchases must 
be made well in advance of expenditure—but 
unnecessarily large balances are dangerous, 
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An analysis of unexpended balances at the 
end of fiscal years 1941, 1942, 1943, and 1944 
is shown in table 1 above. 

The fiscal year 1944, which covers the 
period July 1, 1943, throuzh June 30, 1944, 
is taken to present a current picture with 
respect to unexpended balances. This in- 
formation is presented in the following tables 
compiled from information furnished by the 
Bureau of Accounts of the Treasury Depart- 
ment and relates only to general and special 
accounts, The tables are based on reports 
submitted by agencies pursuant to Budget- 
Treasury Regulation No. 1, issued under Ex- 
ecutive Order 8512. 

Table 2 shows as funds available for obli- 
gation during the fiscal year 1944 a total 
of $129,828,000,000, against which, obliga- 
tions were incurred to an amount of $77,- 
436,000,000. 

Table 3 is an analysis of the unexperded 
balances at June 30, 1944, showing $136,- 
427.000.000 unexpended, of which unliqui- 
dated obligations are $81,627,000,000 and un- 
obligated balances are $54,801,000,000. In- 
cluded in the unliquidated obligations are 
unappropriated contract authorizations to an 
amount of 822,217. 000.000. 

It will be noted that the bulk of the 
moneys made available for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1944, were appropriations 
granted the War Department and Navy De- 
partment, 
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Tarte 2.—Available funds, obligations, and 
expenditures for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1944 


{Figures are stated in millions of dollars and due to 
rounding off may not add to total] 


1 Does not include 5,700 million dollars additional con- 
tract authority under the Independent Offices Appro- 
13 Act, 1645 (Public Law 358) approved June 27. 


1944. 

2 Line 7, table I. 

ê The amounts of contracts awarded, orders placed, 
and all other transactions which have the effect of legally 
reserving appropriations so as to require expenditures or 
reserving contract authorizations so as to require 


appropriations. 
Line 15, table I. t Line 16, table I. 


Obligations Expenditures 
Tepartment or A vail- Avail- 
establishment api Obli- _ pe 
obliea- gated |... nend-| pended 
tion iture 
War Department 75, 007| 41, 072 128,896) 49, 423 
Navy Department. . 52,020) 20,756, 47,184) 20, 463 
War Shipping Ad- 
ministrution 3, 704] 2, 095 k, 199] 2, 071 
U. S. Maritime Com 
G 1434 703| F, 509 3,995 
Allotherdepartments_| 15, 949 9, 557 18,799) 9, 601 
Interest on the public 
— ee 2, 658] 2,653) 2, 785 2, 609. 
Totsl. 2129, sap, 426,208,372 694, 102 


TABLE 3. Analysis of unerpended balances of appropriations and contract authorizations, 
as of June 30, 1944 * 


Fięures ere steted in millions of dollars and due to rounding off may rot add to totals} 


Wes ba 


Tepartment or establishment ances of 


appropria- 
tions 


War . „ 
Navy Department 
War Shipping Adrien 

U. S. Maritime Commission... 
All other departments 
Interest on the public debt. 
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Analysis of unexpended balances 


A Availabl 
expen vailable 
balances | Unligul. for obliga- Not avail- 
dated ob- tian in fiscal n le for 
ligations year 1944 obligation 
79, 473 45, 536 
40, 040 26, 963 
3, 128 2, 058 
„450 3, 725 
10, 154 3, 169 
1 176 


481, 627 


1 Line 17, table 1, 

? Line 14, table 1. 

3 Line 14) plus line 17, table 1. 
4 Line 29, table 1. 


è Credit. Dea rot 


include $5,700,000,000 additional 3 authority under the Independent Offices 


A praon ic 1945 (Public Law 358), approved June 27, 1! 
155 


ine 20, ta 
7 Line 23, table i 


The War Department had a total amount 
of $75,007,000,000 available for obligation 
during the fiscal year 1944. Against this 
availability, obligations.in the amount of 
$41,072,000,000 were incurred leaving $33,- 
935,000,000 unobligated. For fiscal year 1945 
Congress appropriated $15,445,000,000 and in 
addition reappropriated unobligated bal- 
ances in an amount of $33,873,000,000—mak- 

g a total of $49,318.000,000 available for 


“obligation during the fiscal year 1945, with- 


out considering deficiency and supplemental 
appropriations which will be made during 
the fiscal year. Against this availability 
$8,266,000,000 has been obligated to Septem- 
ber 30, 1944. 

The Navy Department had funds totaling 
$32,020,000,000 available for obligation dur- 
ing fiscal year 1944. Of this sum, $20,756,- 
000,000 were obligated, leaving 811.264.000, 000 
unobligated. For fiscal year 1945 Congress 
made $26,489,000,000 available by appro- 
priation and in addition approved contract 
authorizations in the amount of $5,- 
075,000,000. Decreases in unappropriated 
contract authorizations, due to appro- 
priations, adjustments, and cancelations, 
amounted to $10,446,000,000. An unobligated 
balance of $10,925,000,000 was made available 


in continuing appropriations or by exten- 
sion of 1944 appropriations into 1945, mak- 
ing $32,043,000,000 available for obligation 
in fiscal year 1945, without considering de- 
ficiency and supplemental appropriations 
which will be made during the fiscal year. 
Against this availability $5,340,000,000 has 
been obligated o September 30, 1944. 

Of the $136,427,000,000 shown on table 3 
as the unexpended balance for fiscal year 
1944, $81,627,000,000 is reserved to settle un- 
liquidated obligations. Of this amount re- 
served for unliquidated obligations, $72,499,- 
000,000 represents the War and Navy out- 
standing obligations. 

In making the foregoing statements, it is 
taken for granted that the obligations of 
$77,436,000,000 are maximum. There is avail- 
able billions of dollars of war matériel, in- 
cluding equipment, planes, munitions, and 
supplies, which will therefore cut down pro- 
duction requirements. Additionally, there 
is $81,627,000,000 of unliquidated cbligations 
covering various sorts of matériel. 


THE FISCAL SITUATION 


The Bureau of the Budget in the Review 
of the 1945 Budget, released August 1, 1944, 
stated the public debt at June 30, 1944, was 
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8201,003,000,000, and estimated the public 
debt at June 30, 1945, as $251,286,000,000. 
The public debt on November 29, 1944, as 
reflected on the Treasury daily statement, 
was $214,077,915,000. 

This is a tremendous sum and carries an 
annual charge for interest, at present low 
rates, approaching $5,000,000,000. The meas- 
ure of the public debt may be more fully 
realized in the fact that it will mean a per 
capita debt equivalent to $1,800 for every 
man, woman, and child in the United States; 
or to state it in terms of labor fo ce, it will 
mean a per capita debt equivalent to ap- 
proximately $4,200 for each employable per- 
son. 

The post-war budget should be balanced— 
revenues should equal or exceed possible ex- 
penditures on a peacetime taxing program— 
a taxing program favorable to the mainte- 
nance of high levels in business activity and 
full employment. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

The committee recommends that: 

1. Section 303 of the Second Deficiency 
Appropriation Act, 1944, approved June 28, 
1944, be amended to provide that the Bureau 
of the Budget submit a report to Congress 
showing the condition of the balances of ap- 
propriations and contract authorizations at 
any time prior to, but not later than 6 months 
after, the conclusion of the European and 
Japanese wars and that the Congress con- 
sider unexpended balances then current and 
provide legislation to lapse or cancel out all 
unnecessary balances. 

Notr.—Revised on the basis of latest avail- 
able information. 


SUMMARY STATEMENT OF UNEXPENDED BALANCE 
REPORT 


In the report it is strongly asserted that 
the post-war Budget should be balanced— 
revenues should equal or exceed possible ex- 
penditures on a peacetime taxing program—a 
taxing program favorable to the maintenance 
of high levels in business activity and full 
employment. 

The committee recommended that “section 
303 of the Second Deficiency Appropriation 
Act, 1944, approved June 28, 1944, be amended 
to provide that the Bureau of the Budget 
submit a report to Congress showing the con- 
dition of the balances of appropriations and 
contract authorizations at any time prior to, 
but no later than 6 months after, the con- 
clusion of the European and Japanese wars 
and that the Congress consider unexpended 
balances then current and provide legislation 
to lapse or cancel out all unnecessary bal- 
ances.” 

The report contains tables that showed the 
unexpended balance of appropriations and 
contract authorizations was over $136,000,- 
000,000 as of June 30, 1944. At the 
of the fiscal year 1945 (July 1, 1944, to June 
30, 1945), there was over $174,000,000,000 avail- 
able for expenditure, and on October 1, 1944, 
there had been expended a little more than 
$24,000,000,000, leaving a balance available for 
expenditure in the amount of more than 
$151,000,000,000. 

The bulk of the moneys made available 
were appropriations granted the War and Navy 
Departments. 

It was pointed out in the report that the 
data presented did not include deficiency and 
supplemental appropriations that will be 
made from time to time during the fiscal year 
1945, and which will materially increase the 
balance remaining at the close of the fiscal 
year. 

The figures in the report have been ap- 

ed by the Treasury Department and the 
jureau of the Budget, 
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OUR LIBERAL HERITAGE—ADDRESS BY 
SENATOR WHEELER 


[Mr. HILL asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an address 
entitled “Our Liberal Heritage,” delivered by 
Senator WHEELER at the Haverford College 
Forum, Haverford, Pa., on December 14, 1944, 
which appears in the Appendix. ] 


DOMESTIC ALLOTMENT PLAN—STATE- 
MENT BY ROBERT M. HARRISS 


[Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma asked and ob- 
tained leave to have printed in the RECORD 


a statement entitled “Domestic Allotment 


Plan,” by Robert M. Harriss, which appears 
in the Appendix.] 


ST. LAWRENCE RIVER DEVELOPMENT— 
EDITORIAL COMMENT 

[Mr. AIKEN asked ani obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “Illinois and the St. Lawrence Project” 
from the Chicago Sun of December 13, 1944; 
an editorial entitled “St. Lawrence Plan” 
from the Easton (Pa.) Express of December 
8, 1944; an editorial entitled “The St. Law- 
rence Seaway” from the Great Falls (Mont.) 
Tribune of December 3, 1944; and an edi- 
torial entitled “One Country, Too” from the 
Nashville Tennesseean of December 6, 1944, 
which appear in the Appendix.] 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


Message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Perry, one of its clerks, 
announced that the House had agreed to 
the ireport of the committee of conference 
on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the Senate 
to the bill (H. R. 2825) for the relief of 
Sigfried Olsen, doing business as Sig- 
fried Olsen Shipping Co. 

The message also announced that the 
House had receded from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate to the 
bill (H. R. 3732) to repeal the prohibi- 
tion against the filling of a vacancy in 
the office of district judge in the district 
of New Jersey, and concurred therein. 

The message further announced that 
the House had disagreed to the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
4911) to amend the Federal Crop Insur- 
ance Act; agreed to the conference asked 
by the Senate on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. 
FLANNAGAN, Mr. COOLEY, Mr. ZIMMERMAN, 
Mr. Horx, and Mr. Aucust H. ANDRESEN 
were appointed managers on the part of 
the House at the conference. 

FIRST SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS, 
1945 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of House bill 5587, a bill mak- 
ing appropriations to supply deficiencies 
in certain appropriations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will state the bill by title. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (H. R. 5587) 
making appropriations to supply defi- 
ciencies in certain appropriations for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1944, and 
for prior fiscal years, and to provide sup- 
plemental appropriations for the fiscal 
years ending June 30, 1945, and June 30, 
1946, and for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the motion of the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee, 
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The motion was agreed to; and he 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations with amend- 
ments. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the formal read- 
ing of the bill be dispensed with, that 
it be read for amendment, and that the 
committee amendments be first con- 
sidered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none. 


DECLARATION OF PORTION OF ILLINOIS 
& MICHIGAN CANAL TO BE NONNAVI- 
GABLE 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. President, yester- 
day afternoon during the call of the cal- 
endar I was attending a meeting of the 
Committee on Appropriations consider- 
ing the deficiency appropriation bill 
when House bill 4626, relating to the 
Illinois & Michigan Canal, was reached 
on the calendar and passed. I ask 
unanimous consent that the vote by 
which the bill was passed be reconsid- 
ered, and that it be restored to the cal- 
endar. 

Mr. HILL. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BROOKS. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. What is the bill? 

Mr. BROOKS, It is a bill relating to 
the Illinois & Michigan Canal, a canal 
entirely within the State of Illinois. It 
is a local matter, which I desired to dis- 
cuss before it was passed. 

Mr. HILL. Is that the bill which de- 
clares a particular stream to be non- 
navigable? 

Mr. BROOKS. Yes. 

Mr. HILL. Is it a House bill, if I may 
ask? 

Mr. BROOKS. It is a House bill. 

Mr. HILL. Does the Senator know 
whether or not a companion bill has 
been introduced in the Senate? 

Mr. BROOKS. No; there has not. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Illinois? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, 
what is the request of the Senator from 
Illinois? There was so much confusion 
in the Senate when he spoke that I did 
not hear. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. President, I stated 
that during my absence from the floor 
yesterday attending the full hearing of 
the Appropriations Committee, House 
bill 4626 was called on the calendar and 
passed. I now ask that the vote by 
which the bill was passed be reconsid- 
ered, and that the bill be returned to 
the calendar. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator from 
Illinois? The Chair hears none, and the 
vote by which the bill was passed is re- 
considered, and the bill is returned to 
the calendar. 


RIVER AND HARBOR IMPROVEMENTS— 
CONFERENCE REPORT 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, I am 

under the necessity of reporting the con- 

ference agreement on the conference 

report on House bill 3961, the river and 
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harbor bill, and am under the further 
necessity of moving that the conference 
report be rejected. That is because I 
find here in the Senate a very deter- 
mined and substantial opposition to what 
is known as the Elliott amendment. I 
take it I need not go into an explana- 
tion of that. The Senate struck out the 
Elliott amendment and we did our best 
with the House comerees to have it kept 
out, but they did not agree. The object 
of my motion is to send the matter back 
to further conference with a view to try- 
ing to arrive at some agreement which 
will enable us to get the river and harbor 
bill through at this session. It is rather 
difficult and rather desperate, and it is 
embarrassing, but I see no other course 
to pursue. I have been notified by a 
number of Senators on both sides that 
extensive debate on the subject of the 
Elliott amendment will take place. I 
hope there will be no debate at this time. 

Mr. McKELLAR. What is the Elliott 
amendment? 

Mr. BAILEY. The Elliott amendment 
is the amendment relating to the Cen- 
tral Valley in California. It is local to 
the State. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I cannot 
agree with that statement. The Elliott 
amendment affects the fundamental irri- 
gation and reclamation laws. 

Mr. BAILEY. It takes that local proj- 
ect from under those laws. 

Mr. HATCH. Yes. 

Mr. BAILEY. That is what I mean by 
Saying it is local to that State. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, is it the 
Senator’s request that the Senate reject 
the conference report? 

Mr. BAILEY. Yes; in order that we 
may ask for a further conference and 
do what we can to straighten out the 
matter. But I have no idea that we can 
come back here and get anywhere unless 
the Elliott amendment shall be stricken 
out. I have received sufficient otice 
from Senators to be suspicious that it 
would take a long time to complete action 
on the report. They do not say they 
would filibuster, and I am not charging 
them with filibustering, but they say they 
will take a grezt deal of time, and time 
we do not now have. So I wish to go 
ahead with this matter and do the best 
I can in the interest of the whole bill. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BAILEY. I yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I should like to ask 
the distinguished Senator from North 
Carolina if this matter is carried back to 
conference will he exert his influence 
again on behalf of the $25,000,000 item 
which was cut from the bill by the House 
conferees? 

Mr. President, I may say that I am 
indeed grateful for the assistance the 
Senator from North Carolina and the 
other Senate conferees gave to this 
amendment in conference. I extremely 
regret that there was a misunderstand- 
ing on the part of one of the Repre- 
sentatives, not one of the conferees, who 
thought the South Carolina project cov- 
ered a situation which it did not cover. 
He has told me since that he would with- 
draw his objection. I earnestly urge, Mr. 
President, for the good of the people of 
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South Carolina and the welfare of my 
State, that if the bill goes to further con- 
ference the Senator from North Carolina 
will carry on for us as he did in the 
previous conference. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, I will an- 
swer the Senator’s question. I went into 
the conference in good faith. I differed 
with other Senators about some matters 
in this bill, but I had instructions from 
the Senate to insist upon the Senate 
amendments, and I did insist. I waived 
everything respecting the controversial 
power item which the Senate passed in 
the flood-control bill. I have insisted as 
far as I can on the Senate’s position in 
respect to the river and harbor bill, but 
I feel that I must make some sacrifices, 
if necessary, and I think the Senate must 
make some sacrifices in order to get a 
bill. I will do the best I can, however. 
That is all I can say. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator again yield? 

Mr. BAILEY. I yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I should like again to 
express the deep appreciation of the 
people of South Carolina for what the 
distinguished Senator from North Caro- 
lina did, and I wish to say only this, 
that there seems to be a misunderstand- 
ing with respect to the South Carolina 
project; that is that sufficient hearings 
were not held on the subject. Unfor- 
tunately the report of the Army engi- 
neers covers two projects. On the sec- 
ond set of projects, such as the Buck- 
ingham Landing project, there have not, 
in my judgment, been sufficient hearings. 
I asked on the floor that the Bucking- 
ham Landing project be deleted, and it 
was deleted last week. The conferees 
also called attention to certain water that 
might back into North Carolina under a 
project contained in the second half of 
the Army engineers’ report. The Sena- 
tor from North Carolina will agree with 
me that I suggested to him that if he 
had any fear I would prepare an amend- 
ment which would prevent such a thing. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, I can 
clear that matter up. I have no fear 
that such a thing would happen, and I 
showed the map to the conferees and 
stated that the dam to be built under 
this bill would not back water within 40 
miles of the North Carolina border. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I thank the Senator 
from North Carolina for that statement, 
because misinformation has been spread 
by those who would stifle and keep down 
the people of my State, to the effect that 
the water would back into North Caro- 
lina and that no hearings on the project 
had been held. As a matter of fact, the 
water will not come within 46 miles of 
the North Carolina border, as the Sena- 
tor has just said. Mr. President, I ask 
only for the first part of the engineers’ 
report to be adopted. I may say that the 
question concerning certain dams has 
been raised on the basis of insufficient 
hearings. The dam which is proposed to 
be built has been under discussion for 
years. This dam which is proposed to be 
built was approved by the State. The 
State Government of South Carolina 
formed a commission to build the dam, 
and I am happy that the Serator from 
North Carolina has made the statement 
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he has here. I again thank him, and I 
again urge that the Senate, if possible, 
help the people of my State, and if any- 
thing is to be sacrificed, Mr. President, 
please do not, I beg, sacrifice South Caro- 
lina’s largest project in the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The con- 
ference report will be read. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, I prom- 
ised the Senator from California [Mr. 
Downey] that I would yield to him. 

Mr. DOWNEY. No, Mr. President; I 
want the floor in my own right before 
action is taken on the motion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report 
has not yet been read. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BAILEY. I yield. 

Mr. BURTON. I wish to say a word, 
as one of the conferees representing the 
minority party; and to pay tribute to the 
effort whicn the senior Senator from 
North Carolina made in conference to re- 
tain in the bill the amendments which 
were placed in it by the Senate when it 
passed the bill, both with relation to the 
matter to which the Senator from South 
Carolina referred and the matter relat- 
ing to California. Everything possible 
was done at the conference to retain 
both amendments in the bill as the Sen- 
ate had placed them in the bill. I am 
in sympathy with the Senator’s position, 
and we should attempt to sustain that 
position further, but if there is to be a 
final agreement the Senate probably will 
have to yield on some point, or there will 
be no bill whatsoever in the end. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will read the report. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
3961) authorizing the construction, repair, 
and preservation of certain public works on 
rivers and harbors, and for other purposes, 
having met, after full and free conference 
have agreed to recommend and to recommend 
to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ments numbered 7 and 37. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate num- 
bered 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 
17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 
2, 43, 44, 45, 46, 47, 
58, 59, 60, 61, 
, 72, 78, 74, 75, 
, 86, 87, 88, 89, 
, 100, 101, 102, 


76. 77. 78. 79, 
90, 91, 92, 93, 94. 
103, 104, and 105. 

Amendment numbered 9: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 9, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
On page 17, line 24, and on page 18, line 1, 
strike out “in accordance with the report 
of the Chief of Engineers dated May 23, 1944,” 
and insert in lieu thereof “Senate Document 
Numbered 230, Seventy-eighth Congress,“; 
and the Senate agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 23: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 23, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
On page 34, line 6, strike out the word 
“numbered”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 40: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 40, and agree 
to the same with amendments, as follows: 
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On page 43, line 25, after the period, in- 
sert the following: “Rate schedules shall be 
drawn having regard to the recovery (upon 
the basis of the application of such rate 
schedules to the capacity of the electric fa- 
cilities of the projects) of the cost of pro- 
ducing and transmitting such electric 
energy, including the amortization of the 
capital investment allocated to power over 
a reasonable period of years.” 

On page 44, line 3, before the word “to”, 
insert the following: “from funds to be ap- 
propriated by the Congress“: 

On page 44, line 3, strike out the word 
Sante and insert in lieu thereof the word 
or”; 

On page 44, line 3, after the word “ac- 
quire”, insert the words “by purchase or 
other agreement”; 

On page 44, line 9, after the period, insert 
the words “All moneys received from such 
sales shall be ‘deposited in the Treasury of 
the United States as miscellaneous receipts.” 

And the Senate agree to the same, 

Josias W. BAILEY, 
HATTIE W. CARAWAY, 

By J. W. Baux, 
JOHN H. OVERTON, 

By J. W. BAILEY, 
OWEN BREWSTER, 
BENNETT CHAMP CLARK, 
A. H. VANDENBERG, 
Hmam W. JOHNSON, 
THEO, G. BILBO, 
Haroitp H. “urTon, 

By J. W. BAILEY, 

Managers on the part of the Senate. 


Geo. A. DONDERO, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. DOWNEY obtained the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the report, 

Mr, HATCH. A parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. HATCH. Did the Presiding Offi- 
cer state that the question was on agree- 
ing to the report? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A negative 
vote will achieve the objective which the 
Senator from North Carolina has in 
mind, 

Mr. HATCH. But the motion is to re- 
ject the report. 

Mr. BAILEY. And ask for a further 
conference. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The custom 
is to put a motion of this sort in the af- 
firmative. The same result can be at- 
tained by voting “nay.” 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. BURTON. How will the question 
be put? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
will be put on agreeing to the conference 
report. 

Mr. BURTON. Therefore, Senators 
who ela to reject the report will vote 
no“ 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
is correct. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, I am 
exceedingly sorry that I am compelled 
to make any presentation to the Senate 
at this particular hour. I am fully con- 
scious of the burdens of the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Bamey] and 
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the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. OVER- 
ton], and I am reluctant to add to them. 
I am fully conscious of the importance 
of passing the river end harbor bill; but 
let me say that if there is any delay in 
the passage of this bill because of the 
Elliott amendment, the responsibility 
will not be upon me, because in the 
course of an hour or two I think I can 
convince the Senate of the righteousness 
of the Elliott amendment. If other Sen- 
ators think that they must talk for days 
to prevent the Senate from passing this 
bill with the Elliott amendment, the re- 
sponsibility will be upon them and not 
upon me. 

Before the Senate proceeds to this 
vote, I should be derelict in my duty as 
a United States Senator if I did not make 
a brief statement upon the pending issue. 

Mr. President, the Central Valley proj- 
ect was organized under an act of Con- 
gress in 1937. At that time every in- 
telligent person in California familiar 
with water conditions in the Central 
Valley project and with physical condi- 
tions there knew that it would never be 
possible to enforce the 160-acre limita- 
tion in the Central Valley project. It 
was totally impossible to enforce that 
limitation then. It is totally impossible 
to enforce it today. 

Mr. President, in 1937 and since then, 
when our citizens, our State officials, 
members of our legislature, and the di- 
rectors of our water districts discussed 
this matter with representatives of the 
Bureau of Reclamation, the view of the 
people of California was stated to the 
representatives of the Bureau of Recla- 
mation, namely, that we ia California 
see no way to enforce the 160-acre lim- 
itation in the Central Valley project. 

From time to time the representatives 
of the Bureau of Reclamation kept 
promising that shortly they would either 
present some way of practically applying 
the 160-acre limitation in our Central 
Valley project, or they would consent to 
its elimination from the basic law so far 
as it applies to the Central Valley proj- 
ect. Year after year passed without that 
being done; and, of course, it was not 
done, because there is no way of apply- 
ing any limitation in the Central Valley 
project, as I shall soon show. 

I lived and practiced law for 20 years 
in that district. I know it intimately, 
and I know that Senators who are now 
threatening a filibuster to destroy this 
bill unless the Elliott amendment is 
eliminated are attempting to do some- 
thing which is totally impossible, that 
is, to enforce any kind of a limitation in 
the Central Valley project. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I yield. 

Mr. HATCH. It is not impossible for 
the Committee on Irrigation and Recla- 
1 to receive a bill and give it study, 

s it? 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, that 
should have been done many months 
ago. Since the distinguished Senator 
has raised that point-—— 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I yield. 

Mr. HATCH. The Senator from Cali- 
fornia has been a Member of the Senate 
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for several years. He could have intro- 
duced any bill that he might have wished 
to introduce. Such a bill could have 
been referred to the proper committee, 
and could have received proper consid- 
eration by that committee. It was not 
necessary to attach the Elliott amend- 
ment to the rivers ar | harbors bill with- 
out giving us an opportunity to discuss, 
even in connection with the conference 
report, the merits or demerits of that 
measure. ` 

Mr. DOWNEY. I regret that I must 
digress from the main thesis of my 
argument to answer the distinguished 
Senator from New Mexico, but I am 
compelled to do so. 

When the Elliott amendment came 
over with the rivers and harbors bill, 
there were extensive hearings before the 
committee on the Elliott amendment, and 
most of the Members on the committee 
individually told me that they saw no 
way by which any limitation could be 
enforced with respect to the underground 
waters of the Central Valley project. 
But the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Overton], for whom I have deep affec- 
tion and high respect, suggested to me 
that the proper thing to do would be 
to have the Bureau of Reclamation draft 
some measure, which I could introduce 
as a substitute for the Elliott bill, and 
have hearings before the Committee on 
Irrigation and Reclamation. I ac- 
quiesced in that suggestion as logical 
and proper. As I recall, that was 6 
or 7 months ago. For probably -60 
days I was engaged weekly in tele- 
phoning the Bureau of Reclamation in 
an effort to have the Bureau prepare 
a bill as a substitute for the Elliott 
amendment, if such a bill could be pre- 
pared. I know of no way to prepare 
such a bill, and I challenge any Sen- 
ator to suggest one on the floor of the 
Senate. 

Finally, the Bureau of Reclamation, 
without consulting with me as to the 
nature of the bill, told me that the bill 
was ready for Congress. I ask the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New Mexico, 
What happened? That bill was handed 
to him for introduction; and although 
there is not a single acre of public land 
in the Central Valley project, that bill 
was referred to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Lands and Surveys. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I yield. 

Mr. HATCH. It is obvious that if this 
debate continues, it will lead to quite 
lengthy discussions. Several matters 
about which the Senator from California 
is now speaking naturally prompt a reply 
on my part; but I do not care to take the 
time of the Senate just now to engage in 
this debate. The Senator from Califor- 
nia has made a valiant fight in his State. 
We went all through the project. We 
discussed it for about a week, I believe. 

Mr. DOWNEY. I was on the investi- 
gation for about a month. The Senator 
was there for about a week. 

Mr. HATCH. I was instrumental in 
tabling the bill in the Committee on Pub- 
lic Lands and Surveys, to which the Sen- 
ator refers. I said to the Senator that 
that measure must be considered by the 
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Committee on Irrigation and Reclama- 
tion, and that the Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys would have nothing 
further to do with it. I told him that I 
would join him in the introduction of a 
bill or in any other effort to get the mat- 
ter before the Committee on Irrigation 
and Reclamation. As the Senator knows, 
that is my purpose. I do not wish to be 
put in a false light in that regard, and 
I am sure the Senator from California 
does not wish to put me in a false light. 
These things show just how prolonged 
the debate will necessarily become if we 
must go into the question at this time. 

Mr. DOWNEY. I want to assure the 
Senator from New Mexico that I mean no 
criticism of him for what I am saying. 
Mr. President, when I found that the bill 
on the Central Valley project had been 
referred to the wrong committee, never- 
theless in my humble way I endeavored to 
abide by the rules of the Senate and do 
equity. So I went to the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Irriga- 
tion and Reclamation [Mr. BANKHEAD] 
and he helpfully and courteously, under 
a resolution which I had submitted, ap- 
pointed me as chairman of a subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Irrigation 
and Reclamation to consider the prob- 
lems and difficulties of the Central Val- 
ley project, including the 160-acre lim- 
itation. 

Because we did not have any legislation 
before the committee, we were unable to 
obtain an appropriation for the purpose 
of defraying the costs and expenses of 
carrying on the investigation. The Sen- 
ator from Oregon [Mr. Corpon] acted 
with me on my subcommittee, and both 
of us were as economical as we could be 
and we spent as little money as possible. 
But in order to provide a committee of 
five on which the distinguished senior 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Hatcu] 
might be a member, we asked him, the 
distinguished junior Senator from Ari- 
zona [Mr. MCFARLAND] and the distin- 
guished senior Senator from South Da- 
kota [Mr. Gurney] to accompany us on 
the investigation. It happened that they 
were members of another subcommittee 
of the Committee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation. 

So the five of us from the Committee 
on Irrigation and Reclamation went to 
California. We spent the first day read- 
ing aloud Senate bill 1948. As it was read 
aloud, not only the Senators who were 
members of the subcommittee shuddered 
at its terms—and I use the word se- 
riously—but even the representatives of 
the Bureau of Reclamation who were 
present were in such distress over it that 
the Commissioner of Reclamation, Harry 
Bashore, immediately denied the valid- 
ity of the bill and announced his opposi- 
tion to it, and the distinguished senior 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. HATCH] 
on that first day himself announced that 
he had never read the bill, that it was 
not his composition, that it was prepared 
by the Secretary of the Interior or the 
Bureau of Reclamation and was handed 
to him, and that he himself would be op- 
posed to the bill, and he stated several 
times to our subcommittee that there was 
no chance that it would ever pass the 
Senate. 
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Let me again say I have no criticism 
for what was done by the Senator from 
New Mexico. He very properly, at the 
request of the Secretary of the Interior, 
introduced the bill in question, and im- 
mediately upon learning of its tenor very 
sincerely and plainly stated his opposi- 
tion to it. I have no complaint against 
the Senator for this and hope he under- 
stands that. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for just one word? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lucas 
in the chair). Does the Senator from 
California yield to the Senator from New 
Mexico? 

Mr. DOWNEY. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. HATCH. Merely to save taking 
time to reply later, I shall ask the Sen- 
ator to permit me to interpolate at this 
point in my own defense. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Yes; I shall be very 
happy to have the Senator do so, al- 
though the Senator needs no defense. 

Mr. HATCH. So I will say that long 
before the bill was read, I told the Sen- 
ator from California what my position 
would be. The moment I arrived in Sac- 
ramento I walked into the room where 
the Senator was holding a press con- 
ference. 5 

Mr. DOWNEY. That is correct. 

Mr. HATCH. The newspapermen 
asked me if that was my bill. I said, 
“No,” and I said, “It is not the final an- 
swer of the Department of the Interior.” 

Mr. President, we must be frank about 
this matter. I said, “The Department 
of the Interior sent the bill over and 
asked that it be introduced as a spring- 
board on the basis of which we could 
discuss this subject and obtain sugges- 
tions.” And at that press conference I 
said, “In this form I will vote against the 
bill. I will not let it come out of my 
committee if I can help it. But it may 
serve a useful purpose.” And I did ex- 
actly that. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished Senator need not elaborate 
on that point. I am in total agreement 
with what he has said. I wish the Senate 
to know that the Senator had absolutely 
nothing to do with the preparation of 
the grandiose and extravagant bill which 
would have returned those of us in that 
part of California to a State of feudal 
existence. I know the Senator had noth- 
ing to do with the preparation of the bill. 
Of course, I have too high an estimate 
of the Senator from New Mexico to think 
that he. had anything to do with its 
preparation. 

Mr. President, let me say that by the 
time we had made our investigation and 
by the time we had considered the bill, 
everyone had abandoned the bill. I think 
that statement is correct. I wish to say 
that undoubtedly many months were 
spent by someone in the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation in preparing the bill, which is 
long, technical, and involved. It is a 
bill which some persons characterize as 
communistic. I would not characterize 
it as such. I would term it a bill at- 
tempting to return the Central Valley 
project to a state of feudalism, with the 
Bureau of Reclamation as the masters 
of it. Under the provisions of the bill, 
no one could ever again have sold an 
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acre of land in the Central Valley project 
without the consent.of the Secretary of 
the Interior. No one could ever again 
have had water except in such amount 
as the Secretary of the Interior wished 
to have allotted from time to time. The 
terms of the bill were so onerous and 
complicated that everyone who once read 
it realized its total impracticability and 
the fact that it could not become the law 
of the land. 

At the conclusion of the hearings at 
which the four Senators I have named, 
in addition to myself, were present, the 
distinguished senior Senator from New 
Mexico IMr. Hatcu] very fairly, pre- 
cisely, and justly, as he always does, re- 
stated his position that Senate bill 1948, 
which he had introduced for the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, was not a good bill, 
and should not be passed. Then the dis- 
tinguished Senator said, “We must do 
one of two things. We must either find 
some way of enforcing the 160-acre limi- 
tation in the Central Valley project or 
we must have the Elliott amendment.” 
The distinguished Senator himself ‘sad 
he did not see any way to practically 
apply the 160-acre limitation, but that 
he was not prepared to say that there 
was no way of doing so, and that what 
we all should do was to attempt to find 
the solution which the Bureau of Recla- 
mation has now been seeking for 7 years. 

I acquiesced in the statement of the 
distinguished Senator from New Mexico, 
and I returned to Washington. I held 
numerous conferences with Mr. Bashore, 
the Commissioner of Reclamation, with 
Bill Warne, the Assistant Commissioner, 
with Mr. Straus, First Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Interior, and with other per- 
sons from the Bureau of Reclamation. 
They discussed, as I thought, in a very 
impractical and unrealistic way, many 
solutions of the problem which were way 
up in the air. As soon as those gentle- 
men had called to their attention laws 
not only of man but of nature—for in- 
stance, the law of hydraulics—they would 
admit that their solutions were unwork- 
able. So far they have not presented any 
solution whatsoever, and the distin- 
guished senior Senator from New Mexico 
knows that months have passed since we 
concluded our hearings in California. 

I have said they have not presented 
any solution, but I desire to qualify that 
remark. The distinguished members of 
the Bureau of Reclamation have finally 
said to me in effect, “No; there is no way 
we can apply the 160-acre limitation, but 
in lieu thereof we suggest that a higher 
water rate be charged the farmers in the 
Central Valley project, large and small.” 
That is the only solution they have dis- 
cussed with me. It is a way to increase 
water charges on farmers in California. 
It does not apply the 160-acre limitation. 

Mr. President, I desire to be brief, and 
I shall conclude as rapidly as I am able 
to do so. But I wish to say to the Sen- 
ators now in the Chamber that, for 7 
long years, out of the 500 most intelli- 
gent and experienced people in California 
who know about this matter, there is not 
one person who does not know that the 
limitation cannot be enforced. Every 
Representative from the State of Cali- 
fornia in the House of Representatives 
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who comes from the area including the 
Central Valley project is firm in the opin- 
ion that the limitation cannot be en- 
forced. Our legislature by almost unani- 
mous vote of both the senate and the 
assembly resolved in favor of the Elliott 
amendment. 

There are hundreds of directors in the 
water district who have been elected by 
popular vote. With a few exceptions, 
every one of them has stated that, in 
their opinion, there is no way of enforc- 
ing the 160-acre limitation. Every water 
engineer, every expert in irrigation law 
and every State official has reached the 
same conclusion. For 7 long weary years 
we have patiently, with our hats in our 
hands, asked the Bureau of Reclamation, 
“What are you going to do with us out 
there?” We have no effective answer of 
any kind. 

Why did not Mr. ELLIOTT introduce the 
amendment to the rivers and harbors 
bill? Because the Central Valley project 
was created in a rivers and harbors bill 
and because we are now ready to deliver 
water out there, and 2,000,000 acres of 
the most fertile land in California is im- 
periled in its water supply merely because 
we cannot operate the Central Valley 
project with the limitation to which I 
have referred. 

I should like to state briefly to the Sen- 
ate why the 160-acre limitation cannot 
be enforced. 

In the first place, Mr, President, there 
are 2,000,000 acres of land in this project. 
It is the most complicated, the most 
variegated project in the whole world. 
Four hundred thousand acres of those 
two million lie in the delta of the Sacra- 
mento and the San Joaquin Rivers, and 
are subject to inundation almost every 
month of the year except where islands 
have been created by building dikes right 
out in the delta. Those islands generally 
consist of 1,000 or 1,500 acres. They are 
below sea level. They are mosquito-in- 
fested. They are so hot that no one 
will live there. How any Senator can be 
so unrealistic as to believe that that area 
should be cut up into small farms when 
no one could or would live there is be- 
yond my comprehension. Not only that, 
Mr. President, but it would be utterly im- 
possible to farm that under those con- 
ditions unless we were to go into col- 
lective farming. I will explain why. 

During periods of high water we must 
pump excess water out of those islands 
into the river. The water plane neces- 
sarily, as a matter of hydraulics, remains 
constant over one entire island, which 
generally means that only one crop may 
be raised, such as potatoes, asparagus, 
sugar beets, or what not. Almost every 
island is devoted to the raising of but 
one type of crop because only one water 
level can be maintained which comes 
close to the surface. It can be main- 
tained only by pumping during periods 
of high water. 

During periods of low water we have 
the reverse situation. The water is 
pumped in in order to irrigate, and gen- 
erally the crops raised must require the 
same amount of irrigation. 

When these facts were stated to Harry 
Bashore, Commissioner of the Bureau of 
Reclamation, he said what every engi- 
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neer is compelled to say, namely, “Why, 
of course, you cannot cut those islands 
up.” Those islands are being successful- 
ly farmed. The workers live in small 
towns 10, 15, or 20 miles away. Vast 
amounts of heavy equipment are used on 
the islands. No one in California with 
any degree of intelligence has the opin- 
ion that it would be possible to cut that 
land up into small farms of 100 or 160 
acres, or into any size less than the size 
of the islands themselves. Even if that 
could be done the limitation still could 
not be enforced. 

Mr. President, the water about which 
we are talking is stored principally be- 
hind the Shasta Dam. It is stored for 
several purposes—flood control, power, 
navigation, irrigation, and for what we 
call salinity control. This because dur- 
ing periods of low water the ocean tides 
flow up the river and impregnate the 
lands along the banks with salt or alkali. 
Out of the reservoir on the Sacramento 
River will be released enough fresh wa- 
ter to counteract the salty tides and 
protect adjacent lands from their effect, 

It is true that the delta farmers can 
now pump fresher water than they could 
before the project was installed. It is 
true that the river water will not rise 
so high nor fall so low and pumping 
charges will be lower. Undoubtedly 
those islands are benefited by this proj- 
ect, but no plan has ever been proposed 
by which any acreage restriction could 
there be enforced. 

As we proceed up the Sacramento 
River we are faced with a different situa- 
tion. The Shasta Dam is on the Sacra- 
mento River. On that river we have 
water rights 50, 25, 20, and 10 years old. 
A water right which is 50 years old may 
mean that a farmer, under the pattern 
of the past, would have the use of water 
every year except once in a century 
when he might fail in 10 percent of it. 
If a farmer has a water right for a sec- 


tion and a century from now there may. 


be a need for some of the stored water, 
would there be any way of enforcing the 
limitation against him? Take another 
example: Here is a man with a water 
right 20 years old who, ordinarily, once 
every 10 or 15 years fails to have suffi- 
cient water to fill his rights. All the 
bureaucrats and lawyers in the world 
could not work out any plan of imposing 
the acreage limitation in such cases. 
These are extreme cases it is true, but 
let me say that it is accepted by every- 
one of experience that the water I have 
described, to be used for firming up pur- 
poses, cannot possibly be restricted by 
any acreage limitation. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I should like to know 
whether the water rights to which the 
Senator refers were acquired by purchase 
or by settlement. I do not understand 
the difference between the advantages 
of those water rights. 

Mr. DOWNEY. As the Senate perhaps 
knows, in California, as elsewhere in the 
West, we have what is known as the doc- 
trine of prior appropriation. The man 
who first uses water has the first right 
init. For example, if some man settled 
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on a river 50 years ago and began to irri- 
gate out of the river, he would have a 
right prior to any subsequent appropria- 
tions. That, generally speaking, is the 
irrigation doctrine of the West. In my 
opinion all the lawyers who are familiar 
with the conditions in the Sacramento 
River know that it is impossible to en- 
force any acreage limitation there. 

Mr. President, we come, however 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I do 
not like to disturb the Senator, but be- 
fore he proceeds I should like to ask him 
a question. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Iam glad to have the 
Senator interrupt me. 

Mr. RUSSELL, I was very much in- 
terested in the argument the Senator 
from California was making, but I am 
not clear in my own mind as to the basic 
issue. I must confess I am not as famil- 
iar as I might be with irrigation laws 
and reclamation laws. Am I to under- . 
stand that the issue revolves around the 
fact that the Reclamation Service is in- 
sisting on applying the limitation of 160 
acres to any one landholder to the lands 
which are lying within this area? 

Mr. DOWNEY. No, but to lands 
which take their water from the project. 
I may briefly say that under the recla- 
mation law which has been in effect for 
about 40 years no water from a reclama- 
tion project, except by special act of 
Congress, of which there have been sev- 
eral can be used for a parcel of land ex- 
ceeding 160 acres, or such smaller unit as 
the Secretary may declare, down to as 
low as 10 acres. Originally, of course, 
that law worked fairly because we had 
large bodies of undeveloped public land 
and that land was free, and was taken 
up under the homestead rights which 
gave a person 160 acres. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I understand that, 
but I understood the Senator to say that 
all the lands which were involved were 
privately owned. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Yes, Senator; they are 
all privately owned, the bulk are now 
irrigated, and under the project they will 
receive additional water for replenish- 
ment purposes. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from California will yield, I 
should like to inform the Senator from 
Georgia a little further, if I can. 

Mr. DOWNEY. I yield. 

Mr. HATCH. What has just been dis- 
cussed is the irrigation law. The whole 
policy of irrigation and the appropria- 
tions therefor by the Congress of the 
United States is based on the idea of 
providing small family-sized farms. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I understand that. 

Mr. HATCH. That has been the policy 
throughout the years, but in this par- 
ticular project for which funds were pro- 
vided as a reclamation project upon-the 
same terms, as other such projects, with 
40 years to repay, without interest, which 
was exactly the original plan, the large 
farm owners get all the benefits of the 
reclamation laws, but they do not want 
to comply with the provisions of the 
reclamation laws. It is not quite fair 
to the Senator from California to say 
they do not want to comply, because they 
do have the most complex situation 
which can be imagined, I think, and 
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there are many things which have to be 
worked out. So it is not fair to say they 
do not want to comply. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I have the floor. 

Mr. LANGER. May I ask a question 
of the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr, DOWNEY. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. I happened to be in 
California at the time hearings were 
being held and I read about the matter 
in the newspapers; but I never got it 
clearly in mind; I was out there only 
overnight. Would the Senator mind ex- 
plaining a little further exactly why they 
should have more than 160 acres? What 
is their contention? 

Mr. HATCH. That would involve an 
extended discussion, because they do 
have a very complicated situation there. 

Mr, DOWNEY. Mr. President, I de- 
cline to yield further. I am about to take 
that up now, 

Mr. President, the great bulk of this 
land lies in the Southern San Joaquin 
area. A hundred years ago that area had 
beneath its soil one of the greatest bodies 
of underground water in the whole world. 
When farming first started there about 
1840 over that great area they generally 
had artesian water, and as the valley was 
farmed the farmers put down wells to 
get the water. Over the course of a 
hundred years, the withdrawal has been 
greater than the inflow, so that now in 
many places in that valley the water 
plane is down 300 feet, and wells may 
have to be put down 2,000 feet to tap the 
water and bring it up to that level. To 
make the situation more complicated and 
difficult to understand, in some areas 
there has been very little diminution of 
the underground water supply while in 
some regions it is almost wholly ex- 
hausted. 

This project was conceived long ago 
principally in order to provide replen- 
ishment water to build up this under- 
ground supply to be used on lands al- 
ready irrigated. Let me say that about 
75 percent of all the project water for 
the Southern San Joaquin will have to 
be supplied by underground pumping and 
about 25 percent by surface irrigation; 
indeed the flood waters that are to be 
stored must largely be stored in under- 
ground pools as there are not sufficient 
surface reservoirs available. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from California yield for a 
Guestion? 

Mr. DOWNEY, I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. Iam not familiar with 
irrigation terms, but what is underground 
pumping and does it differ from ordi- 
nary pumping? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I mean an under- 
ground reservoir from which the water 
may be pumped. I am not referring to 
water pumped from a river or conveyed 
in surface ditches. 

Let me now in a few words state why 
the acreage limitation cannot be applied 
to underground waters. It is because if 
you allow a man with 160 acres to have 
the water, you cannot prevent the owner 
adjacent thereto from using it on a 
parcel of 64 acres. Gentlemen may not 
like that; they might desire to break up 
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and disturb all these farms of over 160 
acres developed over a hundred years, 
and apparently that is what they want 
tc do; but they simply cannot do it by 
this acreage limitation, because they 
cannot repeal the law of hydraulics. 

Let us take the one district of which 
we made a specific study—the distin- 
guished Senator from New Mexico can 
check the facts as I give them—the 
Modera irrigation district, which was 
organized 25 years ago. All the land- 
owners have paid the assessments since 
then. About one-half their land is in 
units of less than 160 acres and about 
one-half in units over 160 acres. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Is that a reclamation 
project? 

Mr. DOWNEY. It will receive recla- 
mation water. 

Mr. RUSSELL. But up until now it 
has been a private project? 

Mr. DOWNEY. It is a State water 
district, obtaining water from under- 
ground sources. Most of that land 
which is held in units of more than 160 
acres is either dairy land, alfalfa land, 
or land growing crops which require 
more than 160 acres, still unirrigated, or 
grain land or dry pasturage land. Under 
the California laws of setting up water 
districts, revenues for the water districts 
can be provided in one of two ways. The 
directors may either levy an ad valorem 
tax according to the value of the prop- 
erty and distribute water proportionately 
to the receipts from the ad valorem tax 
or the district can levy an assessment 
according to the benefits received by the 
landowner, 

The Reclamation Bureau and every- 
one else admits that when the Modera 
district buys water it has got to utilize 
about 75 percent by pumping from un- 
derground sources. If it comes into the 
Modera by underground flow, it is going 
to go uniformly throughout the entire 
district, regardless of the units of land- 


ownership above. 


It would be possible for the reclama- 
tion district under the law of California 
to say to the farmers of the district “You 
cannot have any surface water if you 
have more than 160 acres of land,” That 
would then necessitate excluding the 
larger units frcm the district so that 
they would not be subject to any tax. 
But there is no possible way under the 
Constitution or laws of California to pre- 
vent the landowner having more than 
160 acres of land continuing to pump out 
and use the underground waters. Ex- 
clusion from the district would free them 
from the tax and only that. 

Many times while the hearings to 
which I have referred were in progress I 
discussed these problems with my fellow 
Senators. None of them have the slight- 
est idea of any way in which the recla- 
mation limitation to our underground 
water can be applied. 

In the Central Valley project there are 
about 2,000,000. acres of this, there are 
about 500,000 acres which are not yet cul- 
tivated. The suggestion has been made 
many times not to apply this limitation 
to the developed area, but in the future 
to apply it only to the undeveloped area. 
One reason why that cannot be done is 
because of the underground water sup- 
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ply problem. Any man with a thousand 
acres of undeveloped land in the Madera 
project can put his wells down whenever 
he desires to. Let me say as a lawyer who 
practiced irrigation law in California, 
we just cannot prevent that being done 
by him. And he can do it whether his is 
developed or undeveloped. Of the 500,- 
000 acres of unirrigated land about one- 
half isin units of 160 acres. Much of this 
250,000 acres is second- and third-rate 
land. Much of it is the land which has 
not been developed because it is not the 
best land. It is now used largely in dry 
farming and for grain. It would be a 
great national tragedy to do what the 
Reclamation Bureau wanted to do, name- 
ly, create a colonization plan for return- 
ing veterans on that type of land. That 
was the primary idea of the bill of the 
Senate, S. 1948. I know something about 
the trials and tribulations of the small 
farmer, particularly on poor land. 
Never, so long as my Voice will hold out, 
will I consent to the Reclamation Bureau 
taking our second- and third-rate lands 
and attempting to colonize them by our 
veterans, who have already had a hard 
enough time in life. In any event, let me 
say, even if we should want to do that 
very thing, there is no way, even in these 
undeveloped lands, of meeting the under- 
ground supply problem. 

Mr. President, a word or two more, and 
I shall have concluded. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I wish to make one 
thing very clear in my own mind, These 
undeveloped lands to which the Senator 
has been referring also have this under- 
ground reservoir under them? 

Mr. DOWNEY. Yes, Senator; they 
have, and I might say to the distin- 
guished Senator that they are scattered 
from Shasta Dam down to the Teha- 
chapis, 400 miles away, they have every 
rate of rainfall, from 4 inches up to a 
hundred. They contain every quality of 
land. They are held in every kind of 
ownership, and this grandiose effort to 
turn the Central Valley into some sort of 
soldiers’ colonization plan was doomed 
to failure for many reasons, from its very 
conception. 

If I were stating only my own opinion 
I might do it with some degree of hesita- 
tion, in view of the fixation and the 
phobia which exists here in Washington 
on this particular issue, but the Gov- 
ernor of California, the attorney general 
of the State, our water project authority, 
almost every assemblyman and State 
senator, almost every director of every 
irrigation district, almost every engineer 
of importance that I know of, and almost 
every irrigation lawyer I know of, all are 
in agreement, after having lived there for 
30 years, that we cannoi enforce the 166- 
acre limitation in the Central Valley 
project. 

Mr. President, I want to say that I 
think it was unfortunate that 6 months 
ago the bill introduced on behalf of the 
Secretary of the Interior by the distin- 
guished Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Hatcu], was not referred to the Com- 
mittee on Irrigation and Reclamation, 
I cannot take any responsibility for that 
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except this: When I found the action 
which had been taken perhaps I should 
have arisen in the Senate and insisted 
that the bill be referred to the proper 
committee. But I did not want to cause 
ill feeling. I wanted to go along, and I 
tried to work out the situation as best I 
could. 

Mr. President, I desire also to say that 
I am glad to submit this matter to the 
Senate upon as brief an argument as I 
can make, and I am about to conclude 
for the present, unless I have other ques- 
tions or arguments to answer. If the 
great river and harbor bill is beaten by 
a semifilibuster or a long talk, that re- 
sponsibility vill not lie upon my shoul- 
ders. But I speak very firmly when I say 
to the Senate that after long investiga- 
tion and consideration, after 20 years of 
living with the Central Valley project, I 
can assure the Senate that ultimately we 
can do nothing if we are ever going to 
utilize this water, except pass the Elliott 
amendment. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yieid for a question? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I vield. 

Mr. LANGER. How many acres are 
involved altogether? 

Mr. DOWNEY. About 2,000,000 acres, 
of which about 1,500,000 are cultivated 
and 500,000 are still not developed. 

Mr. LANGER. A moment ago the 
Senator spoke of stock being sold. Did 
the Senator mean livestock, or financial 
stock, 

Mr. DOWNEY. Corporate stock, sold 
to the extent of $5,000,000 to finance this 
great project. 

Mr. LANGER. That was for 7,000 
acres? 

Mr. DOWNEY. Yes. 

Mr. President, I ask to have placed in 
the Record at the conclusion of my re- 
marks a telegram bearing on the issue 
now before us, from G. J. Jones, secretary 
of the Technical Engineers’ Union, Local 
89. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

OAKLAND, CALIF., December 15, 1944. 
Senator SHERIDAN DOWNEY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Our organization vigorously opposes the 
Elliott amendment to the Rivers and Harbors 
Act. We call attention to the fact that this 
amendment is again before the House through 
action of the House conferees among whom 
is our lame duck Congressman ALBERT E. 
Carter. California defeated Congressman 
Carter precisely because of his past campaign 
for this amendment and similar policies. 
Passage of this amendment by Congress will 
be in opposition to the will of the people of 
this area. Please insert in RECORD. 


G. J. JONES, 
Secretary, Technical Engineers, Union 
Local 89. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 


question is on agreeing to the conference 
report, 

The report was rejected. 

Mr. BAILEY. I move that the Senate 
insist upon its amendments, request a 
further conference with the House there- 
on, and that the Chair appoint on the 
part of the Senate the same conferees as 
were previously appointed. 
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The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. OVERTON, 
Mr. Battery, Mrs. Caraway, Mr. CLARK of 
Missouri, Mr. BILBO, Mr. JOHNSON of Cali- 
fornia, Mr. VaNoEN2ERG, Mr. BREWSTER, 
and Mr. Burton conferees en the part of 
the Senate at the further conference. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, merely 
for the record, and also perhaps to help 
the conferees, I desire to make a state- 
ment, not in reply to the Senator from 
California at all, because he does have 
a very complicated situation in the Cen- 
tral Valley project. So far as I know, 
there is no one in the Senate who poses 
as an expert on that project; but there 
are Many questions involved. I am not 
at all sure that the Central Valley project 
should receive some $400,000,000 of public 
funds, without interest, payable in an- 
nual installments, as in the case of all the 
other reclamation projects, unless the 
project also comes within the same terms 
and laws that apply to all other projects. 
I shall not argue that point today; but 
the principle of the 160-acre limitation, I 
think, ought to be preserved, and I can 
say to the Senator from California, as I 
said to him in his State, that if he cares 
to introduce a separate bill repealing the 
160-acre limitation, let that bill go to 
the proper committee; and if there is no 
other solution, I will join the Senator, be- 
cause some solution must be found. I 
am not ready today, however, to say there 
is no other solution. That is all I ask, 
that the Senate of the United Siates, 
through its proper committee, as well as 
the House, give every possible considera- 
tion to the question. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I 
ask to make a brief statement concerning 
the matter which has been under discus- 
sion by the Senator from California [Mr. 
Downey] and the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Harca]. I am willing to 
concede that the historical development 
of this.project has presented complex 
problems, but I am not willing to con- 
cede that the fundamental policy of the 
United States Government for the de- 
velopment of reclamation projects out of 
the Treasury of the United States should 
be altered, and the conditions under 
which these projects were started should 
be changed by a rider on a rivers and 
harbors bill, which excludes considera- 
tion by the committee of the United 
States Senate which knows most about 
reclamation, and is primarily responsible 
for the land policy of the United States 
in conjunction with reclamation projects. 
I am not willing that the matter should 
be handled in such a manner, and that 
that committee should be short-circuited 
by the rider which is here under dis- 
cussion. 

Mr. President, there are many aspects 
of the situation in California which the 
Senator from California has not dis- 
cussed, but if we are to consider it in 
conjunction with a conference report, 
which cannot be amended and must be 
adopted or rejected in its entirety, I want 
the Senate and the country to know some 
of the other aspects of this problem, and 
some of the far-reaching consequences 
which I think would flow from the adop- 
tion of the Elliott rider on the rivers and 
harbors bill because, Mr, President, the 
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people in the Central Valley project and 
those who are interested in it cannot 
secure this blanket meat-ax exemption 
from the traditional policy of reclama- 
tion which has existed ever since recla- 
mation was started, without establish- 
ing a precedent which will justify those 
who sce advantage in obtaining money 
from the Treasury of the United States 
for the development of land not now use- 
ful, and for their own enrichment, with- 
out carrying out any national policy with 
regard to the land of the United States, 

This subject matter, Mr. President, 
goes clear back into the roots of the 
history of the economic development of 
America, and, if we are to determine 
this problem in this backhanded manner 
by a rider on a rivers and harbors bill, 
after the Senate has established the 
precedent on the flood-control bill of 
rejecting all amendments of this charac- 
ter and sending them to the Committee 
on Irrigation and Reclamation, and after 
the Senate has approved the committee's 
action in striking th's rider from the bill, 
I do not believe that I can fairly be 
charged with any effort to filibuster if 
I insist that before the Congress of the 
United States takes a step which I regard 
to be against the public interest and as 
a dangerous entering wedge for the de- 
struction of the land policy of the United 
States I shali be afforded my right here 
to discuss that subject, and that sub- 
ject alone, in order that the Senate of 
the United States may know what is in- 
voived in this matter. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Yes. 

Mr. HATCH. The Senator from Wis- 
consin is stressing the fact of changing 
the fundamental law, and I want to em- 
phasize that point again, because the 
Senator from California has said here on 
the floor that officials of the Reclamation 
Service are trying to strait jacket the 
people of California. The people of 
California came to the Congress of the 
United States and obtained the appro- 
priations under the reclamation laws. 
No one here is trying to do anything to 
California. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President—— 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, if 
the Senator from New Mexico has con- 
cluded, let me say that all this discus- 
sion about regimentation and about an 
effort to place certain areas of the United 
States in a strait jacket applies to every 
reclamatiou project which has been de- 
veloped in the United States since 1902. 
So far as I know, every reclamation proj- 
ect has come before the Congress under 
that fundamental law. It has been the 
established policy of Congress for at 
least two or three generations that if 
public moneys were to be spent for the 
enrichment and development of private 
lands the Government of the United 
States should have a right to establish 
certain conditions precedent to the use 
of public money; in order that the de- 
velopment should inure, so far as pos- 
sible, to the benefit of the largest number 
of people. I contend that that funda- 
mental proposition is sound, and that it 
is in keeping with the policy established 
by the Government, starting in the early, 
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history of the Republic with the pre- 
emption acts, and coming down through 
the Civil War, the Homestead Act, and 
finally the enactment of the irrigation 
and reclamation law. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senato: yield? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. DOWNEY. I desire only to make 
a very brief comment upon what the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Hatcu] 
has said. When I was speaking about 
the attempt of the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion to place the farmers of California 
in a dictatorial strait jacket, obviously I 
was referring to Senate bill 1948. 

Mr. President, if this debate proceeds 
much further, I shall be very glad to read 
the comments on that very bill made by 
the distinguished Senator from New 
Mexico and by the Commissioner of 
Reclamation, in which they themselves 
very strongly condemned the plan out- 
lined in the bill which was handed to 
the distinguished Senator. 

Before I conclude, I should like to say 
one thing further. We are not attempt- 
ing to pioncer the way. Already the 
Congress, very intelligently and prop- 
erly, where it found that the 160-acre 
limitation could not be applied in whole 
cr in part, has enacted laws exempting 
certain projects. I believe there are two 
such projects in the State of Nevada. 
There is one such project in the State of 
Colorado. There is another such proj- 
ect in California. If the Senate of the 
United States should conclude that the 
reclamation States should lose their in- 
terest-free money, I could not prevent it. 

I should like to say to the distinguished 
Senators from New Mexico and Arizona 
that we know there is a widespread eva- 
sion of the 160-acre limitation in proj- 
ects in their States. As a matter of 
fact, we know that there is very little 
attempt to euforce it. By family deeds, 
leases, and other methods well known to 
the distinguished Senators, the 160-acre 
limitation, is not now in force in many 
of the reclamation projects. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Wisconsin yield to me? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield to the 
Senator from Arizona, 

Mr. HAYDEN, Mr. President, there 
is no question that there should be a 
limitation of 160 acres upon the right 
to the use of water from a reclamation 
project built at public expense. There 
are practical considerations in Califor- 
nia, particularly with respect to lands 
irrigated by underground supplies, which 
make it very difficult to enforce the lim- 
itation. However, I am unwilling to 
concede that there is a lack of brains, 
skill, and ability in the United States 
Senate to deal with the situation in Cali- 
fornia and do the right thing about it. 
For that reason I believe that this ques- 
tion should be considered by the Com- 
mittee cn Irrigation and Reclamation, 
and shouid not be handled as a rider to 
à river and harbor bill. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I 
have only this to say in response to the 
statement of the junior Senator from 
California: In the first place, if exemp- 
tions have been made, that does not 
justify the blanket exemption attempted 
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to be made in this bill. Secondly, if the 
Reclamation Act is being evaded, or if 
its general provisions are not being prop- 
erly enforced, that certainly is no justi- 
fication for further exemptions. In mak- 
ing that statement, I do not say that I 
am familiar with the situation, or know 
the statement made by the Senator from 
California to be true. However, that 
is no reason for the blanket exemption 
which is sought for this tremendous 
project in the State of California. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. As an outsider, so 
to speak, I wish to ask about the state- 
ment which has been made by two Sen- 
ators, that the 160-acre limitation is be- 
ing constantly disregarded by the au- 
thorities. If that is the case, it is cer- 
tainly the duty of this body and the body 
at the other end of the Capitol to change 
that situation and bring about the en- 
forcement of the law. I believe that the 
law is exceedingly wise. It is a crying 
shame if the administrators of the law 
are disregarding the plain mandate of 
the law. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I agree with the 
Senator, if that be the fact. I do not 
know it to be the fact. 

Let me state further, Mr. President, 
that as one Member of this body I am 
exceedingly interested in the mainte- 
nance of the family-size, family-owned, 
family-operated farm, because I believe 
it is one of the cornerstones upon which 
our political democracy rests. I believe 
there should be a comprehensive review, 
study, and redetermination of the land 
policy of the United States; but, Mr. 
President, this is certainly no way to go 
about it. The method proposed could 
only have unfortunate repercussions and 
results. 

In conclusion, let me say that no man 
should assume from the statement made 
by the Senator from California that all 
the citizens of California are in agree- 
ment with the position which he feels 
compelled to take upon this matter, as a 
perusal of the hearings will disclose. 

This conflict runs back into the his- 
tory of the land policy and development 
of California, as well as the United 
States. Any interest which I have in 
this matter stems from my deep concern 
about the future economic development 
of agriculture in the United States. I 
consider the matter paramount in im- 
portance; and so long as Iam a Member 
of this body I shall exercise my rights in 
discussing the question legitimately, if 
we are forced to do so, when it is pre- 
sented in a conference report which can- 
not be amended, but must be rejected or 
accepted in its entirety. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield to the 
Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I agree with the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin. I have been follow- 
ing this particular project for years in 
the Committee on Appropriations. For 
years the people of the Central Valley in 
California have come before that com- 
mittee asking for the appropriation of 
money under the authority of the Rec- 
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lamation Bureau. The project started 
with a very moderate appropriation, but 
it has now inereased to more than $2009,- 
000,000. From the information before 
the committee, it would probably cost 
the people of the United States $400,000,- 
000. 

Why should the people of California 
now seek to get cut from under the laws 
of the country, or the authority of the 
Bureau of Reclamation, and say that the 
money which the Congress is appropri- 
ating should be only for the benefit of 
the people of California, or the people of 
a particular valley in that State, while 
the people in other sections of the coun- 
try, whether in my State or in Oregon 
or Montana, where projects have been 
constructed under the reclamation law, 
are paying back the money? That is en- 
tirely aside from the policy of the 169- 
acre limitation, which I believe to be a 
good policy. 

I hope the Senator from Wisconsin 
will bear with me for another moment. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I am pleased to 
yield to the Senator. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. We have millions of 
soldiers now making or ready to make 
the supreme sacrifice. Why should we 
now pass a law in the interest of a few, 
contrary to sound policy which in the 
future might result in giving all the peo- 
ple of California a chance to own a little 
piece of land? I agree with the Senator 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from New Mexico. 

I state again that I concede there are 
complexities to this problem, but I refuse 
to believe it cannot be solved, and I state 
again that this is not the way to solve it. 
It does got give us the benefit of the con- 
sideration of the one committee in the 
Senate which has had long experience 
with this matter. If the problem is to be 
solved, a recommendation should first 
come from that committee. 3 

Mr. President, I wish to say, further- 
more, that the 160-acre limitation is not 
the only condition precedent which has 
been required by the States and projects 
which have secured money from the 
Treasury of the United States to develop 
undeveloped lands. There are provisions 
to prevent excessive speculation and pro- 
visions relative to other important as- 
pects of the policy which would be com- 
pletely eliminated should this rider pre- 
vail and this bill become law. 

Mr. President, I have indulged only in 
this brief discussion of the subject be- 
cause statements have been made here 
which would indicate that those of us 
who do not agree with the Senator from 
California and who are concerned about 
this matter must accept full responsi- 
bility for the consequences of any discus- 
sion of it. I wish to say that I think the 
responsibility rests squarely upon the 
shoulders of those in both Houses of Con- 
gress who have sought to change the 
fundamental land policy of the United 
States with regard to reclamation prej- 
ects by a rider on a rivers and harbors 
bill which is denied the proper legisla- 
tive consideration by the one committee 
in the Senate most competent to pass 
upon this complicated and vitally impor- 
tant problem. 
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FIRST SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS, 
1945 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 5587) making appro- 
priations to supply deficiencies in certain 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1944, and for prior fiscal years, 
and to provide supplemental appropria- 
tions for the “scal years ending June 30, 
1945, and June 30, 1946, and for other 
purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will proceed to state the committee 
amendments. 

The first amendment of the Committee 
on Appropriations was, under the head- 
ing “Title I—General appropriations— 
Legislative,” on page 2, after line 2, to 
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For payment to Annie Farley Smith, widow 

of Ellison D. Smith, late a Senator from 
the State of South Carolina, $10,000, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 2, 
after line 6, to insert: 

Office of the Vice President: Beginning 
January 20, 1945, the allowance for clerical 
assistance to the Vice President hereby is 
increased from $11,460 to $15,420 per annum, 
the necessary additional amount to be paid 
from the appropriation for salaries of officers 
and employees of the Senate, and the Legis- 
lative Branch and Judiciary Appropriation 
Act for the fiscal year 1945 is amended ac- 
cordingly. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 2, 
after line 13, to insert: 

Clerical assistance to Senators: For an ad- 
ditional amount for clerical assistance to 
Senators (including chairmen of standing 
committees) from January 1 to June 30, 1945, 
to provide $5,040 per annum for each Səna- 
tor from each State having a population of 
4,000,000 or more inhabitants, $45,360; and 
£4,020 per annum for each Senator from each 
State having a population of less than 4,000,- 
000. $156,780; in all, fiscal year 1945, $202,140. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, 
I merely wish to ask the Senator in 
charge of the bill if he will give a brief 
explanation of how the committee ar- 
rived at the various categories contained 
in the amendment on page 2, beginning 
in line 14, which I understand is the 
pending amendment. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The House passed 
and sent to the Senate, House bill 5590, 
a bill to increase clerk hire, and for other 
purposes. The House of Representa- 
tives increased the amount of their clerk 
hire by $3,000 a year for each Member. 
The bill came before the Senate com- 
mittee. The committee voted to add an 
authorization which has not yet been 
taken up in the Senate. The following 
amendment will be agreed to, we hope, 
in the event that the authorization is 
provided: 

Sec. 2. Effective January 1, 1945— 

(a) The paragraph in the Legislative 
Branch Appropriation Act, 1945, which per- 
mits Senators and chairmen of standing 
committees of the Senate to rearrange the 
schedule of basic salaries of employees in 
their respective offices or committees is hereby 
amended hy striking out “$4,590” wherever it 
appear gnd inserting in lieu thereof 
“$5,040; 
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The odd amount of dollars provided 
for is because multiples of $5 are used 
in making these changes. 

The next provision is as follows: 

(b) The aggregate amount of the basic 
compensation authorized to be paid to em- 
ployees in the offices of Senators (including 
employees of standing committees of which 
Senators are chairmen) is hereby increased 
by (1) $4,020 in the case of each Senator 
from a State which has a population of less 
than 4,000,000 inhabitants and (2) by 85,040 
in the case of each Senator from a State which 
has a population of 4,000,000 or more inhabi- 
tants. 


Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will yield in one 
moment. I ask the Senator first tg per- 
mit me to make an explanation, and 
then I will yield to him. 

Mr. President, the committee thought, 
and I think correctly, that it is not our 
Guty to interfere with what the House 
wishes to do with reference to their 
clerk hire, and I thought the provision af- 
fecting the House should be agreed to. 

We submitted this matter to a subcom- 
mittee, as I recall. The subcommittee 
reported on the matter for the commit- 
tee, and the committee sustained what 
the subcommittee had reported. Both 
the Senator from Connecticut and the 
Senator from Kansas had an idea that 
we should appoint assistant Senators or 
Senate investigators, or persons to serve 
in some such capacities; but on the whole 
the committee, by majority vote, con- 
cluded that the proper thing to do was 
to do what we have done heretofore and 
to follow the course we have previously 
followed, so that if any Senator wishes 
to divide the money allotted to him for 
clerk hire, he will be able to divide it as 
he pleases. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, 
as I understand the statement of the 
Senator with regard to the contemplated 
change; namely, the amendment which 
will be adopted if the pending amend- 
ment is agreed to 

Mr. McKELLAR. No; the amendment 
will be adopted to the bill, if it is passed, 
we hope. I give notice of our desire to 
have both bills considered. Of course, 
we cannot consider two bills at the same 
time. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. If it is a bill, 
then, as I understand the situation, a 
Senator representing a State with a pop- 
ulation of 4,000,000 or more inhabitants 
would be permitted to employ 1 person 
as a secretary, and would be permitted 
to pay him $5,040. 

Mr. McKELLAR Oh, no; he could do 
just as he pleased. He could rearrange 
the salaries to suit himself. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. But that would 
be permissible, I understand. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. But a Senator 
who happened to represent a State hav- 
ing a population of less than 4,000,000 
persons could pay to only 1 individual 
$4,020. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Unless he rear- 
ranged the salaries paid his personnel. 

Mr. REED and Mr. GURNEY ad- 
dressed the Chair. 
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Mr. McKELLAR. I yield to the S:na- 
tor from South Dakota, who is a member 
of the committee, if the Senator from 
Wisconsin will permit me to do so. He 
probably wishes to answer the question. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I 
do not have the benefit of having before 
me the bill which we are to consider fol- 
lowing the action on the pending amend- 
ment, if it is adopted. But whether the 
amount is $4,020 or $4,500, the point I 
wish to make is sound, I think, in either 
event; namely, that if what a Senator 
desires to do in connection with this 
matter is to secure an able, first-class 
secretary, the population differential will 
discriminate between Senators from 

tates with a population of 4,000,000 or 
more and Senators from States with a 
population of 4,000,000 or less, or else I 
ao not understand the situation prop- 
erly. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, no; the Senator 
does not understand it properly. If the 
Senate so provides, the Senator from 
Wisconsin, as well as other Senators, may 
arrange for a salary of $5,040. But the 
remainder of the fund is to be divided 
as heretofore, namely, in the way the 
Senator has stated. A 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The point is clear, 
however, that in these times, when it is 
so difficult to obtain competent persons 
because of competitive salaries paid in 
the executive branch of the Government 
and in private industry, the net effect 
would be to make less money available 
to a Senator from a State with 4.000.000 
or less population than to a Senator 
from a State with 4,000,000 or more pop- 
ulation. 

I submit, Mr. President, that if there 
is any justification for the limitation, so 
far as the actual number of clerks is con- 
cerned, because of the theory that a 
Senator from a populous State has more 
work to do than a Senator from a less 
populous State, the language should be 
so drawn that in the event a Senator 
from a less populous State than one con- 
taining 4,000,000 or more desires to con- 
centrate the salary in the hands of one 
person of competence, he should not be 
discriminated against merely because he 
comes from a State of less than 4,000 000 
population. A Senator who comes from 
a State with less than 4,000,000 popula- 
tion is entitled to the services of a per- 
son who is just as competent as is the 
employee of a Senator who comes from 
a more populous State. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, that 
is not the question involved here at all. 
Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I believe it is. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If the Senator will 
permit me 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I am delighted 
to yield to the Senator from Tennessee. 
The Senator from Wisconsin is merely 


seeking information. The Senator from 


Tennessee has the knowledge. The Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin has not. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I shall try to give 
the theory of the committee in regard to 
this subject. The committee received a 
number of applications from Senators 
representing large States; for example, 
the State of New York. I do not know 
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whether Illinois was included, and I am 
not sure whether Michigan was included. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Michigan was 
not included. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do not recall any 
requests with reference to Michigan. 
Perhaps the requests came only from 
Senators representing California and 
New York. The only discrimination 
would now seem to be with respect to the 
$1,020, which represents the difference 
between $5,040 and $4,020. If there is a 
discrimination it is because of the 
method used by Senators in dividing the 
salaries. It is a question of mathematics 
and not of money, or otherwise the 
amount would perhaps be $5,000. Sen- 
ators from the large States are allowed 
an additional amount of approximately 
$1,000. That, however, would be -the 
only discrimination. We thought we 
could save more money by giving them 
the difference than by giving them extra 
clerks at considerably greater salaries. 
So far as I am concerned personally, 
it does not make a particle of difference 
to me what the Senate does with this 
provision, It means nothing to me 
whatever. I believe that if Senators 
desire an increased amount for clerk 
hire, now is the time to provide it, be- 
cause the House has provided for a sim- 
ilar increase, perhaps not so large, but 
at least similar, and if Senators wish to 
make provision along the same line, now 
is the time to do it. However, Senators 
may vote as they wish, so far as I am 
concerned. I am indifferent to the mat- 
ter either way. I shall vote in favor of 
the provision because the committee in- 
structed that it be reported. It may be 
better to kill the whole thing. If the 
Senate does so it will be entirely satis- 
factory to me. I am not personally in- 
terested in the matter. 

Mr, GURNEY rose. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will yield to the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. GUR- 
ney] who was a member of the commit- 
tee which made the report. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I 
thought I had the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Wisconsin has the floor. 
Does the Senator from Wisconsin de- 
sire to yield, and if so, to whom? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I will yield in a 
moment. 

Mr. President, I can understand the 
adoption of the consolation differential 
so far as the number of clerks is con- 
cerned. I wish to suggest, however, that 
if this provision is agreed to there should 
be a proviso adopted which would permit 
a Senator from a State with less pop- 
ulation than 4,000,600 to pay the same 
maximum salary to a single employee as 
would be paid by Senators who come from 
States of 4,000,000 population or more. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If the Senator will 
yield, I may say to him that if he will 
read lines 12 and 13 on page 3 of House 
bill 5590, he will see that all Senators will 
have $5,040 for their respective offices. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Les; but in the 
case of a Senator coming from a less pop- 
ulous State there would be available for 
him approximately $1,000 less, as I un- 
derstand. After all, so far as ability of 
the person to be employed is concerned, 
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what counts is the amount of money to be 
paid, and not what is authorized. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I read 
from the law as it now stands: 

Senators and chairmen of standing com- 
mittees may change the number of employees 
in their respective offices or committees, and 
may rearrange the schedule of basic salaries 
of such employees in multiples of $5 per 
month. 


That would take care of the multiples, 
about which all of us, including myself, 
are perhaps somewhat ignorant. But it 
is the law of the land at the present time. 
That is why it is used in connection with 
the amendment to this bill. 

I continue reading: 

Provided, That such changes and rearrange- 
ments shall not increase the aggregate of the 
salaries provided for such offices or commit- 
tees by law or Senate resolution: Provided 
further, That no salary shall be fixed under 
this paragraph at a rate in excess of $4,500 per 
annum, and no action shall be taken to re- 
duce any salary which is specifically fixed by 
law at a rate higher than $4,500 per annum: 
Provided further, That Senators and commit- 
tee chairmen, before the day on which they 
are to become effective, shall certify in writing 
such changes or rearrangements to the dis- 
bursing office of the Senate which thereafter 
shall pay such employees in accordance with 
such certifications. 


We do not change that law at all ex- 
cept to amend it so that the maximum 
amount which a Senator may pay a clerk 
will be raised from $4,500 to $5,040. In- 
stead of providing Senators from the 
States of large populations with extra 
clerks, they are allowed approximately 
$1,000 more than they were before. As 
I understand it, that is the effect of the 
amendment, 

If the Senator would be good enough 
to yield to the Senator from South Da- 
kota [Mr. Gurney], I should like to have 
him explain the amendment. I am sure 
he will give the Senator the facts about it. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota. 

Mr. GURNEY. I thank the Senator 
from Wisconsin. The subcommittee 
had information before it that it was not 
the desire of 96 Senators to have a high- 
priced assistant, expert, research man, 
or whatever he might be called. Many 
Senators of whom we inquired needed 
more help to work on soldiers’ and vet- 
erans’ affairs. The Senator from Wis- 
consin knows the increased load all of us 
have had. Some Senators. want more 
clerks; some are losing clerks and ste- 
nographers because of the higher wages 
offered downtown or in private business. 
So we made it possible to pay an in- 
creased amount to the secretary, or 
whatever name he may be designated by. 
We want to give that opportunity to each 
Senator, and he would be allowed to do 
that, and there would be no discrimina- 
tion between the Senators from the vari- 

"ous States because of population. So as 
not to make it mandatory that they hire 
so many extra clerks, we provided a lump 
sum. I feel that that is about the best 
solution we could have come to, inas- 
much as we all know of the extra assist- 
ance each Senator needs at this time. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. What I was try- 
ing to get at was whether or not the Sen- 
ator had considered the proposal that 
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there should not be any discrimination 
in the total amount of money available 
to any one Senator on the ground of pop- 
ulation provided the money was paid to 
one individual person. 

Mr. GURNEY. That did not enter 
into the consideration of the subcom- 
mittee, because most of the Senators who 
were talking about an assistant felt that 
they could not get an assistant really 
capable of being a research man who 
would be efficient and could be relied 
on unless he was paid $6,000 or $7,000 or 
$7,500. We did not feel that $5,000 ap- 
proached the necessary salary for such 
an assistant. Sə we provided in the bill 
that each Senator should have complete 
authority to separate his payments to his 
clerks as he desired, and made it possible 
for all Senators who desire to do so to 
pay a salary of $5,040 to a research man. 
I hope I have made it plain. 

Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Wisconsin yield to the 
Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. MALONEY. I want the Senator 
from Wisconsin and the Senate to know 
that the point which he is making was 
brought up in the Senate committee. We 
discussed it at some length, and I pointed 
out the discrepancy which the Senator 
has so ably described this morning. The 
committee, after quite lengthy consider- 
ation, decided to do what is provided in 
the bill. I desire the Recorp to show that 
I voted against this proposal, and that I 
thought it was a mistake. I made up my 
mind not to oppose it here because I did 
not want to run the risk of involving the 
Senate in a controversy with the House 
of Representatives. I do not think we 
should interfere with what Members of 
the other House feel is their need, and I 
was afraid if a controversy was provoked 
the Senate might possibly reject the 
House request, and, if that should hap- 
pen, we would, in my judgment, provoke 
a feeling which might last as long as we 
live and be very detrimental to the Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I share absolutely 
the Senator’s feeling that the House 
should be the judge of its own require- 
ments and that neither body should in- 
terfere with the other. I was simply 
seeking information on this question. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield to the 
Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. CHANDLER. The Senator from 
Wisconsin will recall that this matter has 
been discussed very frequently here be- 
fore. I object to discrimination between 
the States. I agree that a Senator from 
a small State deserves adequate help 
just as much as a Senator coming from a 
larger State. -I trust that all Members 
of Congress will read the statement made 
by the Senator from Connecticut, and I 
hope that comity may prevail in these 
matters between the two Houses. 

Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Wisconsin yield to me 
once more? 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President— 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield first to the 
Senator from Connecticut and then I 
shall yield to the Senator from Vermont, 
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Mr. MALONEY. I feel that after the 
statement just made by my able friend 
from Kentucky the Rrcorp might mis- 
lead someone as to my position. I do 
not want to associate myself with that 


view. My concern is to get one especially 


able assistant, a research or executive 
assistant, and there should be no dis- 
crimination between the States as to size 
in that particular respect . That is the 
view of the Senator from Wisconsin, and 
it is with that view that I wish to asso- 
ciate myself. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Personally, I 
feel, as I have said, that this is a step in 
that direction, but I was somewhat con- 
cerned lest in trying to compare H. R. 
5590 with the pending deficiency bill I 
may have gotten somewhat confused. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have a great deal 
of sympathy with the views which have 
been expressed. I shall attempt to use 
any money which may come to me under 
this provision of the bill for the very 
purposes suggested by the Senator from 
Connecticut. I believe that under this 
provision any Senator can allocate. the 
funds which will come to him as he sees 
fit under the law. Therefore, if it is de- 
sired to have an assistant of the char- 
acter referred to, or any other character, 
a Senator can have him under this law 
by rearranging the salaries of his office. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Yes, but here is 
the point: Suppose a Senator comes 
from a State with less than 4,000,000 
population; he now has a staff of secre- 
taries and stenographers in his office and 
he desires not to reduce the salaries or 
to discharge anyone now in his office, be- 
cause they are already overburdened. 
He will find that when he comes to avail 
himself of this proposal, if it becomes 
law, he will only have $4,020 additional 
with which to employ a single individual, 
whereas a Senator from a State with 
4,000,000 or more population will have 
$5,040. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is true. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. So far as my own 
office is concerned, in all good conscience 
Iam ashamed of the money which I now 
am forced to pay them in the light of 
what they can make somewhere else and 
the amount of work which they are called 
upon to do. Therefore, so far as I am 
concerned, coming from a State of less 
than 4,000,000 population I cannot in 
good conscience either discharge one 
person and thus increase the burden of 
the others nor can I in good conscience 
reduce the compensation they are now 
receiving. So, the net effect of this is 
that a Senator from a State with less 
than 4,000,000 population will have to en- 
gage someone for $4,020, whereas a Sen- 
ator coming from a larger State can en- 
gage someone for $5,040. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, if 
the Senator will yield, we have those dis- 
criminations now; the Senators from the 
larger States have more clerks than do 
the Senators from the smaller States. 
That is discrimination as I understand 
discrimination to be. All Senators are 
equal in the number of clerks they 

ave. 
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I desire, however, to say for the Sen- 
ator’s information, that it will not be 
difficult to reallocate it, unless I happen 
to be the most unjust and unkind em- 
ployer in the world, for in my office I 
have had a number of resignations lately, 
as I think all of us have had, because we 
do not pay as much salary as private 
business pays or as the departments pay. 


I know I have the greatest trouble in the 


world; I think I have had three or four 
or five resignations during the last year. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE, All I am seeking 
to do in this matter—and I should like 
to submit it for the consideration of the 
Senator—is to explore the possibility of 
an amendment being adopted which 
would provide—and I am not now pro- 
posing the amendment but simply stat- 
ing the effect which I should like to see 
obtained—that if a Senator from a State 
of 4,000,000 or less population paid this 
additional money to one individua! he 
should have the right to pay him $5,040 
instead of $4,020. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Will the Senator 
state what the population of Wisconsin 
is? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. About 3,000,000. 

Mr. McKELLAR. A little over 3,000,- 
000? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Yes. 

i Mr. McKELLAR. Let me read the 
aw: 

Thirty additional clerks, at $1,500 per an- 
num each, one for each Senator from each 
State which has a population of 3,000,000 or. 
more inhabitants, $45,000. 


That is the provision of law at this 
time. It is said they should all be paid 
the same. f 

e LA FOLLETTE. I did not say 
that. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It was said this was 
a discrimination, in giving certain big 
States a thousand dollars more from the 
fund. Last year we passed a law giv- 
ing to the Senators from States of 3,- 
000,000 inhabitants or more another 
clerk. That is a discrimination in favor 
of the States with population of 3,000,- 
000 or more. 

I call the attention of Senators to this: 

For three additional clerks at $1,500 per 
annum each for each Senator from any 
State which has a population of 10,000,000 
or more inhabitants, $18,000. 


In other words, we discriminate in 
favor of certain States, of which the 
Senator’s State is One, and then we go 
to the other big States and give the Sen- 
ator from New York another clerk at 
$1,500. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I 
am familiar with that, and I understand 
the basis upon which it was determined, 
namely, that the amount of work which 
a Senator has to do in his office depends 
on how many people there are in his 
State. I have some doubt that that is 
necessarily true, but I am not asking for 
the right for any Senator who desires to 
employ more than one person to offset 
this population differential which is in 
the basic law, and maintained in the ap- 
propriation bill and the bill which is to 
follow, but I am asking that serious con- 
sideration be give to the suggestion that 
any Senator who desires to employ 
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merely one single additional person 
should have the right to pay that per- 
son the same amount of money that any 
other Senator would have the right to 
pay. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. I do not understand that 
a Senator could employ any additional 
person. There is no authorization in 
the bill to increase the number of em- 
ployees. A Senator may take his $4,000 
and add it to $1,500 if he wishes, up to 
$5,040, but we have specific authoriza- 
tion for a certain number of clerks at 
certain fixed salaries, which we may then 
readjust. I do not see anything here 
which would in any way increase the 
number a Senator might employ. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield to the 
Senator from South Dakota, who de- 
sires to interrupt. 

Mr. GURNEY. I do not think the Sen- 
ator from Ohio is interpreting the law 
correctly, because I am sure that, even 
as the law stands today—and we are not 
changing it—a Senator could have four 
assistants in his office, or ten. We are 
not told how many there can be in a 
Senator’s office. 

Mr. TAFT. Yes, the statute is in de- 
tail. The statute provides 6 clerks for 
every Senator. It provides one addi- 
tional clerk for the Senators from 13 
States, 2 additional clerks over the base 
for the Senators from 3 States, and 4 
additional clerks over the base for the 
Senators from 2 States. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Will the Senator 
from Wisconsin yield to me to read the 
present law? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE, I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It reads: 

Senators and chairmen of standing com- 
mittees may change the number of employees 
in their respective offices or committees, and 
may rearrange the schedule of basic salaries 
of gy employees in multiples of $5 per 
month. 


Mr. TAFT. I stand corrected. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is the law, 
and it has been the law for some time. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Wisconsin yield? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. Notwithstanding 
that the law, as the Senator has said, 
has been changed so as to give Senators 
from some of the larger States more help 
than those from the smaller States, I 
think all must realize that, as a matter 
of fact, that is not entirely a fair allo- 
cation, because the people in the larger 
States do not write to their Senators in 
proportion to the number who write to 
Senators from the smaller States. I 
happen to know that at times my cor- 
respondence has been larger than that 
of almost any other Senator. It depends 
to a large extent upon what the par- 
ticular issue before us is, and what we 
are developing. So there is discrimina- 
tion. 

Let me say again, Mr. President, that 
a few years ago some of the progressive 
Republicans were referred to by some 
Senators from the Eastern States as 
“wild jackasses.” .Consequently, if we 
are from Western States, where we are 
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not supposed to have the intelligence 
possessed by those in the States with 
larger populations, like Pennsylvania 
and New York, and some of the other 
States, then it is without question that 
we should have more high-priced help 
than those of intelligence from the larger 
States. [Laughter.] 

So far as I am concerned, I need some 
very high-class help, because I acknowl- 
edge that I do not compare, in intelli- 
gence, possibly, with the Senators from 
some of the larger States with popula- 
tions of from four to six million, who are 
dependent for election on some machine 
organizations in their States. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Wisconsin yield to me? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, I cer- 
tainly do pot wish to be drawn into an 
argument as to the right of a Senator 
to have clerks based on his ability. I 
should then feel on very uncertain 
ground. I should rather stick to popu- 
lation as the basis for staff allocation. 
Yet, I wish to say that while I am one of 
the Senators who would benefit by the 
additional $1,000, I am convinced by 
the argument of the Senator from Wis- 
consin. t 

I wish to say that I am in the unhappy 
position of receiving 200 to 300 letters 
and telegrams and long-distance calls a 
day, and now, out of my own funds, Iam 
carrying 1 clerk at $2,700 and 1 at 
$1,800 to handle that mail, and I shall 
be happy to shift that burden to this 
$5,000, if the bill shall be passed, as I 
hope it will be. 

Yet, Mr. President, I am keenly con- 
scious of the position of the Senator from 
Wisconsin. I do believe that Senators 
require economic assistants, and the Sen- 
ators from a small State are certainly 
just as much entitled to that type of 
worker as are the Senators from a larger 
State. 

So I should like to see an amendment 
in the law providing that any Senator 
who did pay the $5,040 to one employee 
should be entitled to the additional 
amount, as well as the Senators from 
the larger States. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I 
was merely raising the question because 
I think it is something which should 
have consideration of the Senate before 
the bill is disposed of. Now I yield to 
the Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, there is 
one matter I should like to have cleared 
up. The Senator from Tennessee stated 
that the figure of $5,040 was arrived at 
because that would be the amount which 
the secretary could be paid. Yet as I 
read the bill, I find no words at all in- 
creasing the sum a secretary may receive 
from $4,500 to $5,040. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. If the Senator 
will refer to House bill 5590, Calendar 
1406, he will find that is a bill which 
amends existing law, and I assume the 
fate of that bill will depend on whether 
or not the Senate approves the item in 
the appropriation bill. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is the author- 


ity for it. N 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE, Exactly. 
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Mr. AIKEN. However, that bill has 
not yet been passed. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. No; but I under- 
stand it is the plan, if the amendment 
shall prevail, to follow the deficiency bill 
with the other bill, 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is correct. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. That is the bill 
to which the Senator from Tennessee 
made reference last night when he was 
speaking of the appropriation bill. 

Mr. Mc The Senator is cor- 
rect; that is what I was referring to. 

Mr. AIKEN. Then the figure $5,040 
is provided in legislation which has not 
been enacted? 

Mr. MeKELLAR. It is. If the provi- 
sion we are now considering shall be re- 
jected, the House bill will not be enacted. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, 
the Senator from Kansas [Mr. REED] 
wishes to discuss the substantive issue 
involved, and I have already long tres- 
passed on his time, and I therefore yield 
the floor. $ 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, an earnest 
discussion took place in the Appropria- 
tions Committee last evening, and the 
Senator from Connecticut [(Mr. Ma- 
LONEY], the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’Manoney] and some other Senators, 
including myself, have a different view 
from that represented by the provision 
contained in the bill. What we are talk- 
ing about here is an increased amount of 
help from Senators, The question has 
been discussed for quite a long time. 
The bill does give relief in some direc- 
tions, but I do not think, and the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut has authorized me 
to say that he does not think the pro- 
vision contained in the bill approaches 
the question properly. The Senator and 
I discussed the matter yesterday. 

The bill increases the clerical expense 
of the Senate by $400,000 per annum. 
Two kinds of help are needed. So far as 
the character of the work done by a Sen- 
ator is concerned, it does not make any 
difference whether he comes from Ne- 
vada or from New York. If the Senator 
is earnest, if he tries to understand the 
subject on which he is legislating, he 
must give considerable study to it. A 
Senator from the smallest State in area, 
Rhode Island, has just as much respon- 
sibility, and must do as much research 
and as much reading in connection with 
proposed legislation, as a Senator from 
the largest State in area, Texas. Or us- 
ing the other illustration, that of popu- 
lation, the Senator from Nevada, who 
comes from the State having the small- 
est population, must devote as much 
time to study of legislation as any other 
Senator. In connection with this illus- 
tration we all know that the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. McCarran] carries as 
heavy a load as does any other Member 
of the Senate, notwithstanding the fact 
that he comes from the State having the 
smallest population. 

Mr. President, I am authorized by the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Ma- 
LONEY] to say—and the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr, O’Manongy] and other 
Senators voted accordingly last night— 
that what we want to do is to provide 
competent research assistants at a sal- 
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ary perhaps of $6,000 a year, for which 
sum we thought competent research as- 
sistants could be obtained, and every 
Senator could have the benefit of such 
an individual, no matter whether the 
Senator came from a State large or 
small in area or large or small in popula- 
tion. 

Referring to the clerical side, I grant 
that, while the need for assistance does 
not run constantly with population, pop- 
ulation is some index of the amount of 
miscellaneous business, mail and tele- 
grams and departmental errands and 
duties which a Senator may have to per- 
form. 

In my earlier years in this body I 
formed a very great admiration for the 
late Senator Alva Adams, of Colorado. I 
think he was as well poised and had as 
much judgment as anyone who has been 
a Member of this body during the years 
of my service. I remember that Senator 
Adams stood upon the floor of the Senate 
one day and said that everyone of us 
who takes his job seriously is overworked. 
He said that anyone who took his job 
seriously could not help but be over- 
worked, 

For myself, Mr. President, the only 
time in the 24 hours I can find to read 
and concentrate and study is from 9 
o'clock to 11:30 every night; not a night 
now and then, but every night. The re- 
maining 214% hours are taken up with 
other things. Senator Adams said: 

We will give the departments downtown 
anything they ask of us. We give them all 
the assistants they need and pay those in- 
dividuals up to $9,000 a year, and yet we do 
not have the moral courage to give ourselves 
a competent research assistant who can take 
off our shoulders some of the burdens which 
keep us struggling 7 days a week and 52 weeks 
in the year, 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. How many times are 
Members of the Senate compelled to vote 
on legislation they have not had an op- 
portunity to study and understand, for 
the simple reason that it is physically 
impossible to do so? If we could hire 
high-class assistants and pay them sal- 
aries commensurate with what such in- 
dividuals would receive in a Government 
department, we would not be compelled 
to take the word of a clerk in a bureau 
for everything. People complain about 
the Congress of the United States, and 
one of the reasons for complaint arises 
from the fact that we do not have sufñ- 
cient help, we do not have available in- 
dividuals who can give us the result of 
research conducted by them with respect 
to all important legislation that comes 
before the Congress. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, every Sen- 
ator votes on some legislation concern- 
ing which he has a very dim, under- 
standing, if any, simply because he has 
had no opportunity to inform himself. 
We organize our offices upon the basis 
of salaries for clerical employees. I hold 
strongly to the belief that, instead of 
following the plan outlined here, the Sen- 
ate ought to meet the issue squarely, and 
allow a research assistant—call him 
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whatever you want to, but that is simply 
a handy title—at a salary of $6,000 a 
year, and then provide whatever clerical 
assistance may be necessary, and that, of 
course, depends somewhat upon the size 
of the State from which a Senator comes. 

I agree with the Senator from Con- 
necticut. I do not want to interfere 
with what the House does. What the 
House does is none of my business. But 
while we are increasing our clerical ex- 
penses in the Senate $400,000 a year, I 
think we ought to do the job right. The 
Senator from Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. McCKELLAR] and the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. RusszLLI], the chairman 
of the subcommitee, and I have talked 
about this matter. I think that when we 
are doing this thing we ought to do it 
right. I do not think the way now pro- 
posed is the right way to do it. I have 
taken the floor because I wanted Sen- 
ators to understand fully and definitely 
on what we are voting. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED. I yield the floor. 

Mr. McKELLAR. No; I do not want 
the Senator to yield the floor. I want 
him to yield to me. 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator says he 
wants the thing doneright. I think that 
is the idea of everyone who has dealt 
with the subject. I will say that I was 
careful enough and scrupulous enough to 
appoint a special committee composed 
of the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Rus- 
SELL], the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Tuomas], the Senator from South Da- 
kota [Mr. Gurney], the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. Typrncs], and the Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. Brooxs] to in- 
vestigate and make a report as to what 
they recommended be done. We had a 
discussion similar to the one now taking 
place, before the committee. My dis- 
tinguished friend, the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. REED], and the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Matongey], who is a 
splendid and upstanding Senator, both 
wanted an amendment which would give 
them what one Senator called an assist- 
ant Senator and another called a sen- 
atorial investigator. 

Mr. REED. No; a research assistant. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The committee 
voted to adopt the proposal contained 
in the bill by quite a large majority, and 
I hope the Senate will take the same 
view of the matter. I am merely acting 
for the committee, and not personally, 
because it makes no difference to me 
personally. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. REED. I will yield the floor in a 
moment. If the Senator from New Mex- 
ico wants to ask a question I shall be 
happy to answer it. After one additional 
statement, Mr. President, I will yield the 
floor. 

What we are doing in this bill is to 
provide $4,000 a year additional for cleri- 
- cal expenses alone to Senators who do 
not need it. I do not need it. I can get 
along with my present office force. 
Other Senators tell me they are not using 
all the money provided for present cleri- 
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cal expenditures. Yet, regardless of their 
needs, it is proposed to give Senators an 
additional $4,000, but by so doing we are 
not reaching what, in my opinion, is the 
crux of the whole matter, that is, to give 
Senators a chance to employ real assist- 
ants who can help them with the diffi- 
cult problems with which they have to 
struggle. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. With due deference to 
the Senator from Kansas, I think he is 
unfair in his conclusion as to what this 
money is intended for. I fully agree with 
the Senator from Kansas that we should 
meet this question squarely. The thing 
about which I have been complaining is 
this: In the Appropriations Committee 
we listen to requests from the depart- 
ments, many of them approved by the 
Bureau of the Budget, and some not ap- 
proved by the Bureau of the Budget. 
When we appropriate millions of dollars 
for the departments, we never inquire as 
to salaries. We take it for granted that 
the departments will do what is fair. 
Yet shoe clerks are hired at salaries of 
$6,500, $7,500, or $9,000; and we who are 
supposed to carry on the legislative work 
of the Senate, with tremendous responsi- 
bility, are worried about a salary of 
$4,020. 

Let me say to the Senator from Kansas 
that I have a secretary who is just as 
good as any senatorial secretary from 
the standpoint of training, education, 
and experience. However, because he is 
so busy carrying on secretarial work, it 
is impossible for him to do the research 
work which should be done in my office. 
If the Senator can find someone in Kan- 
sas to do investigating and research work 
for the amount now provided, I have no 
objection. But members of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations have investigated 
the question; and the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Gurney], the Sen- 
ator from Maryland (Mr. Typ1nes], the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. THomas], 
and other S_aators who are interested in 
the question, and who are just as sincere 
as we are, have come to the conclusion 
that these services are needed. I know 
that my office would be better served if 
I could pay a salary of $6,000 rather than 
$4,020. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I agree with the 
Senator from Kansas, first, that if we 
are to settle this problem, we ought to 
settle it correctly now, because we all 
know that it will be some time before 
there will be another opportunity to 
approach it. 

Secondly, I agree with him whole- 
heartedly that the crying need is prima- 
rily for an able, first-class research 
assistant. 

Thirdly, however, I believe that we 
should be in a position to pay equal sal- 
aries for equal service and responsibility, 
as compared with the executive branch 
of the Government. Congress should 
not have such an inferiority complex 
that it is afraid to staff its own offices 
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with as competent and well-paid em- 
ployees as those in the executive branch 
of the Government. 

Mr. REED. I thank the Senator from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED. I yield to the Senator 
from Montana. 

Mr. WHEELER. I thoroughly agree 
with what the Senator from Kansas has 
said with reference to clerks and other 
employees. Downtown in the executive 
departments there are young persons 
drawing salaries of $9,000 and $10,000 a 
year, although they have had practically 
no experience in business or politics. 
They do not have to run for election, or 
spend money on a campaign. They do 
not have any calls upon them for 
money; and yet they are paid handsome 
salaries as clerks in the executive de- 
partments. A number of men who for- 
merly worked for my committee in 
various capacities, such as special inves- 
tigators, are now drawing high salaries 
in the executive departments of the 
Government. They have their clerks 
and stenographers, and finer offices than 
any Senator has. They come to Con- 
gress and get anything they want for 
their departments. They bring to com- 
mittees of Congress proposed legislation 
which has already been drafted for 
them; and we do not have sufficient help 
to analyze the bills, or to make investi- 
gations to see whether or not they are 
telling the truth or whether their re- 
quests are based upor a desire to increase 
their own power. 

I feel that the Senate of the United 
States is not doing a good job for the 
people of the country when it adopts a 
miserly attitude toward providing suffi- 
cient help for Senators. I believe that 
the people of the country would respect 
the Senate and Senators much more 
than they do if we had competent help 
to do research work for us. 

Mr. President, I have become weary 
of discriminations against Senators from 
the Middle West or the West because 
our States do not have the great popu- 
lations that reside in other States. I 
do not wish to say anything against any 
other State, but we all recognize the 
fact that in some of the larger States 
where vast political machines exist, the 
great majority of the citizens do not 
know one-tenth as much about their 
Government and what is going on in 
Washington as do the people in the 
sparsely settled communities of the 
country. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I invite 
the attention of the Senator from Mon- 
tana to the fact that the top salary in 
my office, for the principal assistant, is 
$4,500. Downtown in the executive de- 
partments there are clerks who have been 
given fancy titles in the classification 
schedules under the civil service and 
many of them are paid from $4,500 to 
$7,000 a year. None of them does work 
equal in importance to that done by my 
principal secretary, or by any of the five 
persons employed in my office. In every 
one of the departments, because of pe- 
culiar titles there will be found clerks 
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drawing salaries in excess of the high- 
est salary we can pay to our principal 
secretaries. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I have 
been a Member of this body for a few 
days short of 2 years. Possibly I can 
speak with some authority, because I 
have been as active as I possibly could 
be in attempting to gain information with 
respect to legislation. It is most con- 
fusing to try to analyze all the bills which 
come before us and at the same time do 
all the committee work which we are 
called upon to do and which we are glad 
to do as Senators. 

I shall support this provision in the 
bill, because I need the clerical assistance 
which would be provided. However, I 
offer the suggestion that for me, at least, 
this would not solve the problem. Pos- 
sibly it may be because of the war or 
perhaps because of changed conditions, 
but it is physically impossible for me 
to correctly analyze and interpret pro- 
posed legislation without assistance. I 
should like to have someone who would 
be an assistant to me and not an em- 
ployee of some Government agency which 
is lending me the services of a clerk. 

There is another point to which I 
should like to invite attention. It will 
be recalled that about 2 months ago I 
submitted a resolution requiring com- 
mittees of the Senate to make reports 
with respect to employees loaned to them 
by other governmental agencies, and who 
were not employed in the immediate of- 
fices of the committees. A report was 
required as to what agencies loaned the 
employees, and what salaries they were 
receiving. I do not know whether Sen- 
ators have studied those reports, but if 
Senators will examine them, they will be 
surprised. i, 

We do not question the salaries of em- 
ployees who are loaned to Senate com- 
mittees by executive agencies. It has 
been said that this proposal would cost 
$400,000. We could eliminate a sufficient 
numbèr of employees who are loaned by 
the executive agencies to account for 
perhaps four times as much as the cost 
which we are discussing, and at the same 
time give each Senator a competent re- 
search assistant with a salary compa- 
rable to that which he might be paid 
in one of the executive departments. 

There would be an additional advan- 
tage. If a person were employed directly 
by a Senator, he would be in the Sen- 
ator’s office, and would give the Senator 
his best efforts. In one committee of 
which I am a member there are 17 loaned 
secretaries, 1 from the W. P. B., another 
from some other agency, and so forth. 
When any question of legislation arises, 
almost always they interpret the pro- 
posed legislation in the interest of their 
own agencies and not in the interest of 
the Senate. 

I do not believe that the pending pro- 
posal goes far enough toward granting 
the relief which I feel a new Senator 
needs if he is to vote intelligently on 
important legislation. The Senator from 
Nebraska must do research work, just as 
the Senator from New York does. A 
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Senator should be able to employ a clerk 
or secretary who is just as competent 
and who could be paid as high a salary 
as a corresponding employee in any other 
Government agency. Such an assistant 
should represent the office which em- 
ploys him. Ea Senator could have such 
an assistant, he could be depended upon 
to make a fair investigation of proposed 
legislation, which would enable the Sen- 
ator to render better service to his State. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED. I am glad to yield to the 
Senator. 

Mr. WHEELER. I can give a con- 
crete illustration. As chairman of the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce, I 
had a man who worked for the commit- 
tee for several years. At that time I could 
pay him only $3,000 a year. He is now 
in the Navy. But if he had not gone 
into the Navy, he could have taken a 
position with a salary of $10,000 a year 
with a private company, because repre- 
sentatives of the company came to me 
and told me that if it were not for the 
fact that he was going into the Navy, 
they would have hired him and would 
have paid him $10,000 a year. He would 
have much preferred to stay with the 
committee, instead of going with a pri- 
vate company, provided he could have 
received anything like a reasonable salary 
on which to live. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, the sub- 
committee which drafted this program 
was headed by the very distinguished 
and able junior Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. RusskLL J. The Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. Gurney] was a member. I 
wonder whether the Senator from Ten- 
nessee will be willing to pass over the 
matter temporarily, to permit the Sen- 
ator from Georgia and the Senator from 
South Dakota confer with, let us say, 
the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La 
FOLLETTE], to see if we can work out some 
language which might be better adapted 
to the situation. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I ask 
the Senator please not to do that. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. REED. Certainly. 

Mr. GURNEY. I desire to call the 
Senator’s attention to the fact that he 
could accomplish his purpose by offer- 
ing as an amendment to the language 
which is now before us—it would be very 
easy to handle the matter in that way— 
a provision that, within their discretion, 
the respective Senators could determine 
whether they wished to use the entire 
amount for the payment of an assistant 
or a research man, or whether they 
wished to use only part of the entire 
amount of money for that purpose, or 
whether they wished to increase the sal- 
aries of some of their clerks. That could 
be accomplished by merely striking out 
the figure $4,020, and by inserting a 
larger figure. The exact figure to be de- 
termined upon can very easily be figured 
out quite quickly. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I 
hope the Senator from Kansas, who is a 
member of the committee, will not re- 
quest a rereference of this matter. The 
Senator will recall how much time this 
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matter took in the committee yesterday, 
if he was there. If he was not there, I 
am sorry. 

Mr. REED. Does not the Senator re- 
member? I certainly was there. 

Mr. McKELLAR. But the situation is 
that we have already taken every precau- 
tion under heaven to adjust and com- 
promise and settle this matter. We have 
appointed a special subcommittee to do 
that; and the five Senators who are 
members of that subcommittee are as 
able as any other Members of this body. 

We could not accept an amendment, 
much as we would like to. But we have 
come very near to it. Even the Senator 
from Connecticut stated, as I understood 
him awhile ago, that he would accept 
the provision which is in the bill. 

I hope the Senator from Kansas will 
not insist on having this matter go over. 
We have argued it here. Many Senators 
have taken part in the discussion. Let 
us vote on the amendment. If it is to 
be voted down, it will be all right with 
me. But let us get rid of it. Let us not 
talk about it all day. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I was only 
going to ask the Senator from Tennes- 
see to let it go over for approximately 
15 minutes, to see whether or not we 
might determine upon some language 
which would meet the views which have 
been expressed here. I judge that it will 
take at least that long to dispose of the 
bill. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Kansas does not believe 
that $4,020 is sufficient, he can certainly 
offer an amendment to increase the 
amount to $6,000. He might receive some 
help in that connection. 

Mr. REED. I should like to have some 
comment made by the distinguished jun- 
ior Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], 
who is chairman of the subcommittee 
which considered this matter, and for 
whose opinion I have very high regard. 
I should like to have him express his 
opinion, if he cares to do so. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I 
should like to say that yesterday the dis- 
tinguished acting chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, during the 
consideration of the deficiency appropri- 
ation bill, appointed a subcommittee, 
composed of the Senators who have been 
named, to look into and examine a bill 
passed by the House of Representatives 
— 8 relates to clerical hire by the lower 

ody. 

Mr. REED. May I inquire when that 
was done? 

Mr. RUSSELL, The bill was passed 
in the last day or two, but the subcom- 
mittee was appointed yesterday. 

The subcommittee met. We had a full 
attendance of all five Senators who were 
named as members of the subcommittee. 
The matter was discussed at some length, 
Three or four different ideas were ad- 
vanced as to the best method of dealing 
with the question. The plan which has 
been suggested to the Senate was finally 
approved by four members of the sub- 
committee. I personally did not approve 
the plan, but I did not think there was 
sufñciently wide difference between the 
views to justify me in making a fight on 
the proposition here, particularly in view 
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of the fact that I had been chairman of 
the subcommittee which considered the 
matter. 

Mr.REED. Let me suggest to the Sen- 
ator from Georgia that the first I knew 
that this amendment was to be in the 
bill was yesterday afternoon at 4 o’clock, 
when I walked into the Appropriations 
Committee room and found the bill there 

-with this provision. There was no op- 
portunity for us to give it consideration, 
except for the brief time it was in the 
committee. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Of course, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Senator states the facts, but 
there is nothing unusual, in what we 
hope are the last days of a legislative 
session, in having committees compelled 
to act very speedily. This matter was 
given as much consideration as I have 
seen accorded more important matters. 
Of course, the Senator from Kansas is 
correct; we did not invite other Senators 
to testify before the committee. We did 
not have an opportunity to do so. How- 
ever, I think all members of the subcom- 
mittee had discussed the matter infor- 
mally with other Members of the Senate. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I am not of 
a disposition to be critical of either the 
subcommittee or the full committee or 
of the earnest zeal with which the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Tennes- 
see discharges his very heavy burden as 
acting chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations. The only point I was 
attempting to make is that we are dis- 
posing of a very important matter with- 
out due consideration. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I wish to 
say a brief word about the situation. I 
venture to say that I doubt whether there 
is any Member of the Senate who has 
more expansive or expensive notions 
about our clerical problems that I have. 
I think that some time—and I hope that 
time will occur in the near future—we 
will provide for every Senator of the 
United States a clerk or a secretary with 
education, with experience, and with ca- 
pacity to take from the shoulders of Sen- 
ators themselves a vast burden of work 
which cannot at this time be adequately 
handled. The difficulty is not altogether 
with the Senate. The difficulty lies in 
the ‘act that today there come from all 
the departments in Washington and 
from all the constituencies in the United 
States demands upon the time and the 
attention and the energies of Senators 
which cannot be adequately met. A 
physical limitation confronts us. I hope 
the day is not far distant when we will 
provide as effectively as we can for a 
lightening of the Senatorial burdens. I 
believe there will be a resultant increase 
in our efficiency as individual Senators 
and as a senatorial body. 

Mr. President, this matter has had 
some consideration. As was pointed out, 
a subcommittee of the Appropriations 
Committee was appointed to deal with it. 
That subcommittee labored. That sub- 
committee submitted a report to the full 
committee. The report was definitely in 
the nature of a compromise, for it did 
not meet my view, and I do not think it 
met the views of many other Senators, 
but it is here as a compromise which has 
been agreed to, and I believe that the 
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Senate of the United States would now 
approve the committee’s recommenda- 
tion. 

Mr. President, I wish to say a further 
word with reference to the situation, be- 
cause I believe that it has some bearing 
on the problem before us. The Senate 
of the United States has agreed to a con- 
current resolution providing for a com- 
mittee to study the entire organization of 
the Senate. There was agreed to by the 
other body a concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing a like consideration of the 
work of committees, rules, and practices 
of the House of Representatives. It 
seems to me absolutely certain that when 
that committee begins its work it will 
ultimately determine on the number of 
committees which should serve this body, 
the number of members to serve on each 
of the committees, and so forth. I believe 
that there will then necessarily be a con- 
sideration—thinking in terms of ultimate 
efiiciency—of clerical staffs and the kind 
of service we shall be able to obtain from 
those who are or will be employed in the 
various senatorial offices. It is my con- 
clusion that, much as I should like to see 
a $6,000 research expert provided for 
each Senator, the proper course of wis- 
dom at the moment would be to adopt the 
committee's recommendation and pin our 
hopes and our faith on recommendations 
made hereafter by the joint committee 
which will study all the problems of the 
Senate so far as our machinery, our pro- 
cedure, and, I hope, our efficiency are 
concerned. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment on page 2, after line 13, 

The amendment was agreed to. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Mauer, one of its read- 
ing clerks, announced that the House 
had agreed to the report of the commit- 
tee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ment of the House to the bill (S. 1827) 
for the relief of Oliver N. Knight. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the concurrent reso- 
lution (S. Con. Res. 23) establishing a 
Joint Committee on the Organization of 
the Congress, with amendments, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the enrolled bill (S. 1159) creating the 
city of Clinton Bridge Commission and 
authorizing said commission and its suc- 
cessors to acquire by purchase or con- 
demnation and to construct, maintain, 
and operate a bridge or bridges across 
the Mississippi River at or near Clinton, 
Iowa, and at or near Fulton, Ill, and it 
was signed by the Vice President. 


OLIVER N. KNIGHT 


Mr. ELLENDER submitted the follow- 
ing report: 

The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the House to the bill (S. 1827) 
for the relief of Oliver N. Knight, having 
met, after full and free conference, have 
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agreed to recommend and do recommend to 
their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the House and 
agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: Omit the matter proposed to be 
inserted by the amendment of the House, 
restore the matter proposed to be stricken 
out by the amendment of the House, and 
on page 1 of the Senate bill, lines 7, 8, and 
9, strike out “for the destruction of the 
residence of the said Oliver N. Knight and 
of all the money and personal property there- 
in contained and.” 

And the House agree to the same. 

ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 

E. V. ROBERTSON, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 

EUGENE J. KEOGH, 

JOHN JENNINGS, Jr. 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The report was agreed to. 


FIRST SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS, 
1945 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 5587), making appro- 
priations to supply deficiencies in certain 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1944, and for prior fiscal years, 
and to provide supplemental appropria- 
tions for the fiscal years ending June 30, 
1945, and June 30, 1946, and@ for other 
purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
next amendment of the committee will 
be stated, 

The next amendment was, on page 2, 
after line 21, to insert: 


Inquiries and investigations: For an addi- 
tional amount for expenses of inquiries and 
investigations ordered by the Senate includ- 
ing compensation to stenographers of com- 
mittees, at such rate as may be fixed by the 
Committee to Audit and Control the Contin- 
gent Expenses of the Senate, but not exceed- 
ing 25 cents per hundred words, fiscal year 
1945, $200,000: Provided, That no part of 
this appropriation shall be expended for per 
diem and subsistence expenses except in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the Subsist- 
ence Expense Act of 1926, approved June 3, 
1926, as amended. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent—Office for Emergency Manage- 
ment—Office of Alien Property Custo- 
aan; on page 5, after line 4, to strike 
out: 


The Alien Property Custodian is hereby au- 
thorized to pay out of any funds or other 
property or interest vested in him or trans- 
ferred to him not to exceed $4,000,000 for 
the entire fiscal year 1945 for all necessary 
expenses incurred by the Office of Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian in carrying out the powers 
and duties conferred on the Alien Property 
Custodian pursuant to the Trading with the 
Enemy Act of October 6, 1917, as amended 
(50 U. S. C. App.) : Provided, That after June 
30, 1945, the Ofñce of Alien Property Cus- 
todian shall not incur any obligations for 
the administrative expenses of said Office ex- 
cept pursuant to an annual appropriation by 
the Congress specifically therefor. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 3, 
after line 16, to insert: 
COMMITTEE ON FEDERAL EXPENDITURES 
For an amount, which is hereby authorized, 


to enable the Joint Committee on Reduction 
of Nonessential Federal Expenditures to carry 
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out the duties imposed upon it by section 
601 of the Revenue Act of 1941 (55 Stat. 726), 
to remain available during the existence of 
the committee, $10,000, one-half to be dis- 
bursed by the Secretary of the Senate and 
the other half by the Clerk of the House on 
vouchers approved by the chairman of the 
committee, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, may we 
have an explanation of the amendment 
to which the Senate has just agreed? 

Mr. McKELLAR. This is an item for 
the expenses of the joint committee of 
which the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Byrp] is the chairman. I may say that 
all the members of that committee—per- 
haps with the exception of myself, I be- 
ing a member of the committee—have 
performed a splendid service. The Sen- 
ator from Virginia asked for the addi- 
tional amount which the amendment 
provides. Whatever funds his committee 
has expended have been expended eco- 
nomically and for the public interest. I 
hope the Senator from Vermont will not 
object to this very necessary item. 

Mr. AIKEN. I am not objecting; I 
have not objected. I notice by the lan- 
guage of the amendment that the sum of 
$10,000 would be available during the 
existence of the committee. I should like 
to inquire what is the legal existence of 
the committee? £ 

Mr. McKELLAR. The committee will 
be in existence until it makes a final re- 
port. 

Mr. AIKEN. Does the Senator mean 
that the committee would carry over into 
the next session of Congress? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes. I believe I 
am correct in that statement. I ask the 
Senator from Virginia to correct me if I 
am mistaken. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, if the Sen- 
ator will yield, I will say that the Senator 
from Tennessee is correct in his state- 
ment. The committee is a joint com- 
mittee of both the House and the Senate. 

Mr. AIKEN. And the committee does 
not expire with the expiration of the 
present term of Congress? 

Mr. McKELLAR. It does not. 

Mr. BYRD. The total expenditures of 
the committee are only approximately 
$17,000 a year. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do not believe any 
Senator would care to vote against the 
splendid work which has been done and 
which is being done by the use of such a 
comparatively small sum. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I am not 
objecting, because I too believe that the 
committee is doing good work. But I 
should like to invite attention to the 
fact that we have a regular standing 
committee of the Senate known as the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Ex- 
ecutive Departments, which was estab- 
lished many years ago, and has never 
been given sufficient money to enable it 
to function properly. If that committee 
had sufficient funds to function and per- 
form the duties which naturally devolve 
upon it, it would be unnecessary to ap- 
propriate all the money which we have 
appropriated for the use of special in- 
vestigating committees. It seems to me, 
Mr. President, that when the new Con- 
gress meets we should make provision 
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for the Committee on Expenditures in 
the Executive Departments to be given 
sufficient funds with which to perform 
properly and function in a satisfactory 
manner. I have no objection to the 
appropriation provided by the amend- 
ment to which the Senate has agreed. 

Mr. BYRD. I should like to make 
clear to the Senator from Vermont that 
the committee of which I am chairman 
is a joint committee including Members 
of the House and Members of the Sen- 
ate; also the Secretary of the Treasury 
and the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

Mr.RUSSELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Tennessee yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Am I to understand 
from the Senator from Virginia that the 
total cost of his committee has been 
only $17,000 a year? 

Mr. BYRD. That is correct. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Does that include the 
cost of personnel involved? 

Mr. BYRD. It includes stenographic 
expenses, the cost of the expert attached 
to the committee, and all similar ex- 
penses, 

Mr. RUSSELL. In view of the ex- 
penses of other committees, I think the 
Senator from Virginia is to be com- 
mended for the splendid work which has 
been done by his committee with only 
$17,000 made available to it for annual 
expenses. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I under- 
stand the functions of the committee, 
and I know they are somewhat different 
from the functions of the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments. But at the same time, I express 
the hope that the new Congress will make 
it possible for the Committee on Expen- 
ditures in the Executive Departments to 
function by making available to it neces- 
sary funds. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I think 
that the Joint Committee on Reduction 
of Nonessential Federal Expenditures, 
having performed the work which it has 
performed on an annual expenditure of 
only $17,000, when considered in compari- 
son with the expenditures of other com- 
mittees, is to be highly commended. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think we all owe 
a debt of gratitude to the Senator from 
Virginia for the wonderful work which 
he and he other members of his commit- 
tee have done. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the next committee 
amendment. 

The next amendment was, on page 5, 
after line 4, to strike out: 

The Alien Property Custodian is hereby 
authorized to pay out of any funds or other 
property or interest vested in him or trans- 
ferred to him not to exceed $4,000,000 for the 
entire fiscal year 1945 for all necessary ex- 
penses incurred by the Office of Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian in carrying out the powers 
and duties conferred on the Alien Property 
Custodian pursuant to the Trading With the 
Enemy Act of October 6, 1917, as amended 
(50 U. S. C. App.): Provided, That after June 
80, 1945, the Office of Alien Cus- 
todian shall not incur any obligations for the 
administrative expenses of said office except 


pursuant to an annual appropriation by the 


Congress specifically therefor. 
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And in lieu thereof to insert: 

The Alien Property Custodian is hereby 
authorized to pay out of any funds or other 
property or interest vested in him or trans- 
ferred to him not to exceed $4,500,000 for the 
entire fiscal year 1945 for all necessary 
charges and expenses in carrying out the 
powers and duties conferred on the Alien 
P-operty Custodian pursuant to the Trading 
with the Enemy Act of October 6, 1917, as 
amended (50 U. S. C. App.), without regard 
to any other provisions of law as to objects 
of expenditure: Provided, That of said sum, 
not to exceed $3,700,000 shall be available for 
the general administrative expenses of the 
Office of Alien Property Custodian, and not to 
exceed $800,000 shall be available for charges 
and expenses directly related to particular 
properties or interests vested in or trans- 
ferred to the Custodian: Provided further, 
That after June 30, 1945, the Office of Alien 
Property Custodian shall not incut any ob- 
ligations for the expenses of said Office ex- 
cept pursuant to a further annual authoriza- 
tion by the Congress specifically therefor: 
Provided further, That on or before April 1, 
1945, the Alien Property Custodian shall 
make a report to the Appropriations Commit- 
tees of the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives giving detailed information on all 
administrative and nonadministrative ex- 
penses incurred in connection with the ac- 
tivities of the Office of Alien Property Custo- 
dian. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, 
may I propound a question to the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Tennessee yield to the 
Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I wish to inquire 
whether the sum of $4,500,000 was the 
amount requested? 

Mr. McKELLAR. No; the amount re- 
quested was $4,800,000. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Will the Senator 
explain why the requested amount was 
reduced? 

Mr. McKELLAR. It will be recalled 
that some time ago the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] insisted that all 
governmental agencies which were using 
without restriction money from funds 
obtained by them should report to Con- 
gress and receive their appropriations 
from Congress. This time $4,000,000 was 
asked for to cover all necessary expenses 
incurred by the Office of Alien Property 
Custodian in carrying out the powers and 
duties conferred on him pursuant to the 
Trading With the Enemy Act of October 
6, 1917, as amended, with the provision 
that after June 30, 1945, the Office of 
Alien Property Custodian shall not incur 
any obligations for the expenses of the 
Office. except pursuant to a further 
annual authorization by the Congress 
specifically therefor. 

It developed that there were two kinds 
of expenses: One was the ordinary de- 
partmental expense and the other was 
the general expense for handling prop- 
erties. It was believed by the committee 
that it should place a limit upon those 
expenses. It placed a limit of $800,000, 
and reduced the allotment for adminis- 
trative expenses by $300,000. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Perhaps I did 
not make myself clear. Since these 
funds come out of receipts which the 
Alien Property Custodian receives, I was 
wondering what reasons prompted the 
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committee to reduce the amount re- 
quested by the Office of Alien Property 
Custodian from $4,809,000 to $4,500,000. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I shall state the 
reason. The Senator will recall that 
some years ago the Alien Property Cus- 
todian very badly handled moneys and 
properties which came into his hands. I 
hardly know how to express it except to 
say that a scandal was created. The 
committee wanted to be very careful 
about having a report made—it would be 
merely for a part of the year, anyway— 
so that we could keep up with the ex- 
penditures of the Office as accurately as 
possible. That is all there is to it. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, 
the Senator would not wish to leave the 
impression, I am sure, that there has 
been any suggestion that the present 
Alien Property Custodian or his prede- 
cessor has not conducted the office on 
the highest possible plane? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh no, not at all; 

but we are merely making assurance 
double sure in making these appropria- 
tions. The Alien Property Custodian 
did not report to Congress at all before 
the Russell amendment, which is one of 
the best amendments which have been 
adopted for many years. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment reported by the committee, which 
has been stated. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I 
send an amendment to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The Cuter CLERK. On rage 6, line 25, 
it is proposed to strike out “1944” and 
insert 1945.“ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
next amendment reported by the com- 
mittee will be stated. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Independent executive agen- 
cies—Federal Security Agency—Public 
Health Service,” on page 9, line 3, after 
the numerals “1945” to insert a comma 
and “and the pay, allowance, commuta- 
tion of quarters, and uniform allowance 
of regular and reserve commissioned 
nurses, the number of regular commis- 
sioned nurses appointed to be in addition 
to the number of regular active commis- 
sioned officers otherwise authorized, and 
not to exceed 50 regular commissioned 
nurses may be appointed in grades above 
that of senior assistant and for pur- 
poses of pay and pay period shall be con- 
sidered as having had on the date of 
appointment service equal to that of the 
junior officer of the grade to which ap- 
pointed”; and in line 12, after the 
amendment just above stated, to strike 
out “$963,400” and insert “$1,225,823.” 

The amendmert was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 10, 
after line 12, to insert: 

Tuberculosis: For expenses necessary, fiscal 
year 1945, to carry out the purposes of section 
£14 (b) of the Public Health Service Act of 
July 1, 1944, including personal services in 
the District of Columbia; purchase of reports, 
documents, and other material for publica- 
tion and of reprints from State, city, and pri- 
vate publications; the purchase (not exceed- 
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ing six), and maintenance, repair, and oper- 
ation of passenger-carrying automobiles; and 
items otherwise chargeable to the appropria- 
tion “Miscellaneous and contingent expenses, 
Public Health Service”; $668,000, of which 
amount not to exceed $129,032 may be trans- 
ferred to the appropriation “Pay, and so forth, 
commissioned officers, Public Health Serv- 
ice,” for the employment of 50 additional 
regular commissioned cfficers, of which num- 
ber 24 are authorized to be commissioned in 
grades above that of senior assistant. 


Mr. McKELLAR. I do not see the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky IMr, CHANDLER] in 
the Chamber at the moment. But I wish 
to say that this particular amendment 
refers to tuberculosis, and the Senator 
from Kentucky wanted me to say that he 
Was very much in favor of the amend- 
ment. I make that statement for him. 
I think all of us feel exactly as does the 
Senator from Kentucky when it comes to 
making provision to combat the ravages 
of tuberculosis, and I have no doubt the 
amendment will be agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment reported by the committee, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next 
amendment reported by the committee 
will be stated. . 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Office of Education,” on page 
12, line 2, after the numerals “1945”, to 
strike out “$15,200” and insert “$18,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 12, 
after line 2, to insert: 

OFFICE OF THE ADMINISTRATOR 

Traveling expenses: For an additional 
amount for traveling expenses, Federal S2- 
curity Agency, ‘iscal year 1945, including the 
objects specified under this head in the Fed- 
= Dein Agency Appropriation Act, 1945, 
$99,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 12, 
after line 7, to insert: 

Printing and binding: For an additional 
amount for printing and binding, Federal Se- 
curity Agency, fiscal year 1945, including the 
objects specified under this head in the Fed- 
eral Security Agency Appropriation Act, 1945, 
$6,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Federal Works Agency—Oflice 
of the Administrator,” on page 12, line 
18, before the words “to remain”, to 
strike out “$7,500,000” and insert 815, 
000,000”; and on page 13, line 7, after 
the figures “$80,000,000”, to insert a colon 
and the following additional proviso: 
“Provided further, That in making allo- 
cations out of the funds appropriated in 
this paragraph for construction projects 
priority shall be given to emergency proj- 
ects involving an estimated cost to the 
Federal Government of less than $250,- 
000.“ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead Public Buildings Administra- 
tion,” on page 13, line 16, after the word 
“include”, to insert “teletype service 
and.” 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, on page 
13 I should like to have the Senator in 
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charge of the bill tell me why a teletype 
service is needed? 

Mr. McKELLAR. To what page does 
the Senator refer. 

Mr. LANGER. To page 13. The com- 
mittee has there inserted the word “‘tele- 
type.” Why does the Public Buildings 
Administration need teletype service? 

Mr. McKELLAR. They do need it and 
so testified. Their testimony is here. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President—— 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota. 

Mr. GURNEY. Information given to 
the committee was to the effect that the 
teletype is cheaper than telegrams, and 
of course it is cheaper than the tele- 
phone. There is a chance to save some 
money, as I understand, by inserting the 
words “teletype service” in the bill. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I may 
say that this language was in the original 
bill. The teletype is already in operation, 
but, for some reason in the House of 
Representatives a point of order was 
made to the provision including teletype 
services because it apparently was not in 
the original act, and it was knocked out 
on a point of order. The teletype ma- 
chine is in operation at the present time; 
it has already been installed, and this is 
merely authority to continue to operate 
the teletype. 

Mr. LANGER. How long has it been 
instailed? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I do not recall the tes- 
timony on that score, but I understand 
it is already in operation, and has been 
for some time. 

Mr, McKELLAR. It has been in cp- 
eration for several years. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment reported by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next 
emendment reported by the committee 
will be stated. 

The next amendment was, on page 13, 
line 25, after the word “and”, to insert 
“teletype or.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “National Housing Agency,” on 
page 15, line 20, before the words “to 
remain”, to strike out “$10,000,090” and 
insert “$20,000,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “District of Columbia,” on page 
17, after line i4, to insert: 

REGULATORY AGENCIES 

Office ot Recorder of Deeds: For an addi- 
tional amount for salaries and expens-s, 
Office of Recorder of Deeds, fiscal year 1945, 
$700. 


The amendment was agrecd to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Department of Agriculture— 
Conservation and use of agricultural 
land resources,” on page 21, after line 23, 
to strike out: 

The funds appropriated in the Department 
of Agriculture Appropriation Act, 1945, under 
the head “Conservation and use of agricul- 
tural land resources,” notwithstanding any 
allocation thereof heretofore made by de- 
partmental order may be used to discharge 
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in full payments and grants earned by farm- 
ers in carrying out authorized soil and water 
conservation practices, 


And in lieu thereof to insert: 

For an additional amount, notwithstand- 
ing the limitations contained in the item 
“Conservation and use of agricultural land 
resources” contained in the Department cf 
Agriculture Appropriation Act, 1944, includ- 
ing the objects specified under the same item 
in the Department of Agriculture Appropria- 
tion Act, 1945, $13,600,000. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, 
may I ask either the acting chairman 
of the committee or the Senator from 
Georgia what if any effect the change in 
‘the language here, which is the first 
time I have had an opportunity to lock 
at it, will have upon existing law? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] is 
my expert on agricultural matters on 
‘the committee and I refer the question 
to him. 
| Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Tennessee for 
Bis statement. When the regular appro- 
priation bill for the Department of Agri- 
culture was pending before the Senate 
last year the annual appropriation for 
what are commonly called triple A pur- 
poses was fixed at $300,000,000. I pointed 
out at the time that that involved a re- 
duction of $100,000,000 in the amount of 
the appropriation as compared with the 
preceding year and a reduction of $209,- 
000,000 as compared with the two pre- 
ceding years. 

These payments are made to farmers 
for following soil and water conservation 
practices. Before the crop year—and 
this program of necessity is on a calen- 
dar year basis and not on a fiscal year 
basis, because farming operations are 
carried on on a calendar year basis—be- 
fore the crop year the triple-A committee 
in each State develops a program of soil 
and water conservation. The committee 
provides a program for the construction 
of terraces, for the planting of certain 
cover crops, for the use of certain phos- 
phates and lime to enrich the soil, and 
they prescribe the schedule of payments 
which will be made to the farmers for 
following each of these practices. In 
other words, they pay so many cents a 
hundred feet for terraces constructed to 
conform to the standards which have 
been fixed; they pay a part of the value 
of the lime and the phosphates which the 
farmer applies to his soil in order to im- 
‘prove it and enable him to produce larger 
crops as well as to preserve for all the 
‘years to come, -for generations yet un- 
‘porn, the fertility of the soil on our 
farms. 

| All Senators are aware of the magnifi- 
cent performance of the American farm- 
er in supplying the food and fiber which 
have been essential for the fighting of 
this war. Under great handicaps, in the 
face of great obstacles, such as the 
shortage of labor and the shortage of 
machinery, the farmers of this country 
have greatly increased their production 
over that we have ever before known. As 
a result of these intensified farming oper- 
ations, there has been a greater compli- 


ance with the soil-conserving practices of 


the crop year 1944 than there has ever 
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been heretofore. For the first time all the 
funds allocated have been earned by the 
farmers. There have been years when as 
much as from sixty to eighty million dol- 
lars of this appropriation has been re- 
turned to the Treasury because the 
farmers did not earn it all. This year 
the farmers in this great agricultural 
movement to support the war effort have 
not only followed these practices to the 
extent of the $300,000,000 appropriated 
but have conformed to these practices 
prescribed by the State agencies of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration 
to an extent which will require $313,- 
000,000 to pay all the farmers the full 
amount they have earned. 

The House of Representatives by a 
vote on an amendment offered from the 
floor determined that insofar as was in 
their power, they would keep faith with 
the farmers of this country and pay them 
the full amount they have earned. It 
developed, however, that the language in- 
serted by the House would not accom- 
plish this purpose. So the committee 
had the Director of the triple A before 
it, and upon the advice of the Depart- 
ment and the heads of a number of farm 
organizations that are interested, this 
amendment was inserted in the bill. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Nr. ELLENDER. Did the committee 
obtain sufficient evidence to show that 
the amount of $13,000,000 is amply suf- 
ficient to pay those who have complied 
with the programs in question? 

Mr. RUSSELL. The amount of $13,- 
000,000 will enable the Department of 
Agriculture, through the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration, to fully pay 
every farmer in the United States for 
compliance with the farm program of 
soil and water conservation. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to take this opportunity to compli- 
ment the distinguished junior Senator 
from Georgia for his untiring efforts in 
behalf of the farmers of our Nation. I 
may state that I consulted with the Sen- 
ator in respect to this item and in re- 
spent to many other items which affected 
our farmers, and I have always found 
him willing and desirous of lending help. 

Mr. President, I am very happy that 
the Appropriation Committee saw fit to 
include this item so that those in charge 
of the triple-A program are in a posi- 
tion to comply with a solemn obligation 
made to the farmers of our country, who 
have so valiantly responded to the call 
for more and more food. Mr. President, 
I thank the Senator. 

Mr, LANGER. Will this take care of 
the 4-cent increase in wheat authorized 
a few days ago? 

Mr. RUSSELL. No, this has no con- 
nection at all with the 4-cent authoriza- 
tion as to wheat. As I understand, that 
was a case where, due to the increase of 
the cost to the farmer, the parity price 
of wheat rose 4 cents a bushel, and that 
merely means that the market price and 
the loan value of wheat go up by 4 cents. 
This has to do with the soil-conservation 
practices. 

Mr. LANGER. Soil conservation 
only? 
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Mr. RUSSELL. Solely soil-conserva- 
tion practice. 

Mr. LANGER. Does the Senator be- 
lieve that $13,000,000 is sufficient? 

Mr. RUSSELL. The information we 
have received from the Department of 
Agriculture enables me to state that cer- 
tainly this $13,000,000 will enable the ad- 
ministration to pay every farmer in 
full for complying with the program. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Will the Senator 
from Georgia yield to me? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I wish to thank 
the able Senator from Georgia for his 
very lucid explanation of this item, and 
to say that I think it is absolutely essen- 
tial to provide all the money necessary to 
fulfill the obligations which the Govern- 
ment owes to the farmers under the act. 
I wish to subscribe to every word the 
Senator has said about the magnificent 
war efforts of the farmers. I also desire 
to say that, despite two enactments by 
Congress so far as support prices were 
concerned, some producers felt that they 
did not get adequate support, and that is 
not involved in this matter. We want to 
be doubly certain that no obligations 
which the Government owes to the farm- | 
ers, in view of their magnificent war ef- 
fort should lack complete fulfillment. 

I wish to compliment the Senator for 
having taken this matter up and looked 
after it in this particular bill. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I thank the Senator 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. President, I am sure all the Mem- 
bers of the Senate realize the fearful 
impact it would have on the entire agri- 
cultural program if we failed to pay the 
farmers after they have conformed to 
the requirements of the Government with 
respect to the soil-conservation practices 
the full amount they have earned. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next 
committee amendment will be stated. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Office of Information,” on page 
22, line 16, before the word “including”, 
to strike out “$7,353” and insert “$8,650.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was. under the 
subhead “Library, Department of Agri- 
culture,” on page 22, line 22, before the 
word “including”, to strike out “$6,375” 
and insert “$7,500.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Agricultural Research Admin- 
istration, Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, 
and Agricultural Engineering, Salaries 
and expenses,” on page 23, line 9, after 
the numerals “1945”, to strike out “$61,- 
100” and insert “$83,000”; and in the 
same line, after the word “exceed”, to 
strike out “$23,100” and insert “$45,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Extension Service,” on page 23, 
line 15, after the word “expenses”, to 
strike out “$34,000” and insert “$40,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine, Salaries and ex- 
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penses,” on page 24, after line 2, to in- 
sert: 

Forest insects: For an additional amount 
for forest insects, fiscal year 1945, including 
the objects specified under this head in the 
Department of Agriculture Appropriation 
Act, 1945. 847.000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead War Food Administration,” on 
page 24, after line 11, to strike out: 


Supply and distribution of farm labor: The 


authority and funds provided by the Farm 
Labor Supply Appropriation Act, 1944, as 
amended, are hereby continued through De- 
cember 31, 1945, for carrying out the pur- 
poses of said act, without regard to the limi- 
tation on the amount which may be used for 
administrative expenses, and, in addition to 
the amount hereby continued available, the 
War Focd Administrator may, prior to July 
1, 1945, enter into contracts for the same 
objects for which prior appropriations have 
been made under this head to an amount 
not in excess of $10,000,000. 


And in lieu thereof to insert: 

Supply and distribution of farm labor: 
The authority and funds provided by the 
Farm Labor Supply Appropriation Act, 1944, 
as amended, are hereby continued through 
December 31, 1945, for carrying out the pur- 
poses of said act, and, in addition to the 
amount hereby continued available, there is 
hereby appropriated an additional $22,000,000 
for such purposes, to be merged with the 
funds heretofore appropriated for the farm 
labor supply program: Provided, That not 
less than $7,000,000 and not more than 
$11,000,000 of such additional funds shall be 
apportioned among the several States in the 
manner and for the purposes specified in 
section 2 of said act: Provided further, That 
not more than $100,000 of the additional 
amount so apportioned may be expended by 
the State agricultural extension services for 
the construction of labor supply centers 
under the limitations of said section 2: Pro- 
vided jurther, That in addition to the 
amounts heretofore made available for ad- 
ministrative expenses pursuant to section 
3 (c) of said Farm Labor Supply Appropria- 
tion Act, 1944, as supplemented, there is 
hereby made available the amount of $605,223 
for the purposes of said section. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I 
have received a number of communica- 
tions concerning the farm-labor problem, 
and I should appreciate it if we could 
have an explanation of what the com- 
mittee has done in this matter. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, if I may 
be permitted, I may say that we have 
continued, on the same scale and in 
exactly the same manner, what was done 
during the last calendar year. This 
matter has always been handled by the 
calendar year. The authority would 
expire on the 31st of December, so we 
carried it on for 1 more year, to December 
31. 1945. 

The amount available last year was 
about $38,000,000, $30,000,000 was ex- 
pended, leaving a carry-over of $8,000,- 
000. We have made the carry-over 
available, and added $22,000,000, so that 
the amount of money and the method of 
performing the work are provided for, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Precisely the same 
as last year. 

Mr. HOLMAN. If I may interrupt, on 
line 6, Senators will notice that not less 
than $7,000,000 is set aside for agricul- 
tural agents. : 
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Mr. HAYDEN. That was the amount 
actually expended last year. 

Mr. HOLMAN. We earmarked that 
much. 

Mr. HAYDEN. We did last year, and 
the earmarking gives a latitude between 
$7,000,000 and $11,000,000, which is 
ample. I think there was latitude up to 
about $13,000,000 last year, but the ac- 
tual amount used was about $7,009,000. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Is the net effect 
of the committee’s action to provide the 
same amount of money, or more than last 
year? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Exactly the same as 
last year. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. None of the con- 
troversy we have previously had over 
this matter is involved? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Not at all. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I wish to say to the 
Senator that the labor provisions have 
worked unusually well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
cuestion is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the next amendment of 
the committee. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Department of Commerce,” on 
page 26, after line 4, to insert: 

BUREAU OF THE CENSUS 

Census of agriculture: For an additional 
amount for census of agriculture, including 
the objects specified under this head in the 
Department of Commerce Appropriation Act, 
1945, #5,000,000, to remain available until 
December 31, 1946. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Office of Administrator of Civil 
Aeronautics,” on page 26, line 18, after 
the word “Administrator”, to strike out 
“$207,718” and insert “$900,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 26, 
line 23, after the numerals “1945”, to 
strike out “$152,860” and insert “$560,- 
000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 27, 
line 3, after the numerals “1945”, to 
strike out “$180,163” and insert 
“$559,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 27, 
line 15, after the word “return”, to strike 
out “$282,737” and insert “$467,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 27, 
after line 15, to insert: 

Advisory services to States and other agen- 
cies: Not to exceed $240,000 of the consoli- 
dated appropriation “Development of landing 
areas” in the Department of Commerce Ap- 
propriation Act, 1945, available for adminis- 
trative expenses, shall be available also for 
furnishing advisory services to State and 
other public and private agencies in connec- 
tion with the construction and operation of 
airports and landing areas. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I 
should like to have an explanation of this 


item. It says, “Development of landing 
areas.“ 
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Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, the 
authorities have been doing that work 
all along, and there is an unexpended 
balance from the present appropriation 
which they can use. They have asked for 
the amount we have granted, and it was 
allowed them, as it was believed the land- 
ing areas were necessary. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Does this involve 
the question of airports, or are these 
simply emergency landing areas? Are 
they involved in the airport program? 
Can some Senator on the committee ex- 
plain exactly what this involves? I have 
not had the benefit of the information. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I shall read from the 
testimony of Mr. Stanton: 

We had regular appropriations for that pur- 
pose up until the war started. After the war 
started we got this special “Development of 
landing areas” appropriation to build airports 
at places where the Army and the Navy certi- 
fied that airports were needed for the war 
effort. At that time it was not possible for 
anyone else to build any other airports. 
Therefore, all our consultation work was de- 
voted to work in connection with that partic- 
ular type of airport. Now that this program 
is substantially completed, various State and 
municipal authorities are now extremely ac- 
tive in planning the development of civil 
airports to serve the various towns and cities 
throughout the country in the post-war 
period. We have been consulting with them 
as a side line to our engineering work in 
connection with the D. L. A. appropriation, 
but the D. L. A. appropriation really does not 
authorize us to incur any appreciable expense 
for the purpose. 

Right now, since that program is almcst 
finished, there is very little of this consulta- 
tion work necessary in connection with the 
D. L. A., but there is a greater amcunt than 
ever necessary in connection with the plans 
of the cities and States for airport develop- 
ment after the war. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I thank the 
Senator for his explanation. 

Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Tennessee yield to me? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. DANSHER. While the Senator is 
considering the Department of Com- 
merce appropriation, let me call atten- 
tion to a related item on page 26 under 
the Office of Administrator of Civil Aero- 
nautics. The heading is “General ad- 
ministration.” What was the amount 
provided for general administration in 
the original appropriation act, if the 
Senator recalls? 

Mr. McKELLAR. The House allowed 
$207,718. The Senate committee in- 
creased it to $900,000, to take the matter 
to conference. In response to the Sen- 
ator’s question as to the original appro- 
priation, I may say it was $2,459,060. 

Mr. DANAHER. What need has been 
demonstrated in the meantime that led 
the House to appropriate only $207,718 
while the Senate committee recom- 
mended $900,000? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Heretofore the Bu- 
reau of Aeronautics had other funds 
with which to do this work. Now they 
do not have those funds, and are asking 
Congress for additional emergency funds 
with which this work may be done. 

Mr. DANAHER. Did the House have 
this additional information before it? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; it did. It was 
a Budget estimate transmitted to the 
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House, and afterward sent to the Sen- 
ate, and the Senate committee simply 
felt that the House had not given suffi- 
cient money for that purpose, and raised 
it, with the idea of letting it go to con- 
ference. It do not know what will be 
done in conference, of course. That is 
the situation. It is a Budget estimate. 


RIVER AND HARBOR IMPROVEMENTS— 
CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, I hereby 
enter a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the Senate rejected the confer- 
ence report on House bill 3961, the river 
and harbor authorization bill. Having 
given that notice I move now under the 
rule that the House be requested to re- 
turn the papers to the Senate. I ask that 
the motion be acted on at once. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BAILEY. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. Does the Senator contem- 
plate now not going back to conference 
on the bill? 

Mr. BAILEY. We cannot go back to 
conference. The House is unwilling to 
go into conference. 

Mr. HILL. The House is unwilling to 
go into conference? 

Mr. BAILEY. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lucas 
in the chair). The question is on the 
motion of the Senator from North Caro- 
lina that the House be requested to re- 
turn to the Senate the papers in the 
river and harbor bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. BAILEY. We will receive the 
papers, I should say, about 4:30, and I 
intend to press my motion. Of course, 
I should like Senators who are interested 
to be present. I see that the Senator 
from New Mexico (Mr. Hare] is present 
now. 

Mr. HILL. Does the Senator intend 
to press for the adoption of the report? 
Is that correct? 

Mr. BAILEY. Yes. I shall make the 
motion to reconsider first, 

Mr, HILL. If the motion to recon- 
sider the vote is agreed to, then the ulti- 
mate end would be to have the report 
adopted? 

Mr. BAILEY. Yes. 


FIRST SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS, 
1945 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 5587) making appropri- 
ations to supply deficiencies in certain 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1944, and for prior fiscal years, 
and to provide supplemental appropri- 
ations for the fiscal years ending June 
30, 1945, and June 30, 1946, and for other 
purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the next committee 
amendment, 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Coast and Geodetic Survey,” 
on page 28, line 13, after the numerals 
“1945”, to strike out “$34,000” and in- 
sert “$40,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Patent Office,” on page 29, line 
4, after the numerals “1945”, to strike out 
“$71,000” and insert “$80,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to, 
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The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Department of the Interior,” 
on page 29, after line 23, to insert: 

GRAZING SERVICE 

Salaries and expenses: The limitation of 
not to exceed $12,000 for personal services 
in the District of Columbia contained in the 
Interior Department Appropriation Act, 1945, 
is hereby increased to not to exceed 821,500. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Bureau of Reclamation—Gen- 
eral fund, construction,” on page 31, af- 
ter line 12, to insert: 

Colorado-Big Thompson project, Colo., 
$2,000,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 31, 
after line 13, to insert: 


Colorado River project, Tex., $126,000, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 31, 
line 15, after “Columbia Basin project, 
Wash.”, to strike out “$1,900,000” and in- 
sert “$2,000,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 31, 
after line 17, to insert: 


FORT PECK PROJECT, MONTANA 


For an additional amount, fiscal year 1945, 
for construction of the Fort Peck project, 
Montana, $400,000, to remain available until 
expended, and to be expendable as specified 
under this head in the Interior Department 
Appropriation Act, 1945. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 32, 
after line 8, to insert: 

HUNGRY HORSE PROJECT, MONTANA 

For work preliminary to construction of 
Hungry Horse project, Montana, as author- 
ized by section 1 of the act of June 5, 1944 
(Public Law $29), fiscal year 1945, to remain 
available until expended, $50,000, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 32, 
after line 18, to insert: 


BUREAU OF MINES 


Synthetic liquid fuels: The appropriation 
for synthetic liquid fuels in the Interior De- 
partment Appropriation Act, 1945, is hereby 
made available in an amount not to exceed 
$50,000 for temporary employment of engi- 
neers, architects, and technical consultants 
or firms or corporations thereof, by contract 
or otherwise, without regard to civil-service 
and classification laws, 


The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, on page 33, 
after line 2, to insert: 

Mining experiment stations: For an ad- 
ditional amount for mining experiment sta- 
tions, fiscal year 1946, including the objects 
specified under this head in the Interior De- 
partment Appropriation Act, 1945, $160,000, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 33, 
after line 6, to insert: 

NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 

National parks: For an additional amount 
for the furnishing and refurnishing of official 
residences in Acadia National Park, Maine, 
for fiscal year 1945, including the objects 
specified under this head in the Interior De- 
partment Appropriation Act, 1945, $4,000, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Department of State—Interna- 
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tional obligations,” on page 45, after line 
4, to insert: 

United Nations Commission for the I- 
vestigation of War Crimes: For all necessary 
expenses of the participation by the United 
States in the United Nations Commission for 
the Investigation of War Crimes, including 
personal services without regard to civil- 
service and classification laws; traveling ex- 
penses without regard to the Standardized 
Government Travel Regulations and the Sub- 
Sistence Expense Act of 1926, as amended, 
allowances for living and quarters for tem- 
porary and permanent personnel in accord- 
ance with standardized regulations prescribed 
by the President for civilian officers and em- 
ployees of the Government temporarily sta- 
tioned In foreign countries and in accordance 
with the acts of June 26, 1930, and February 
23, 1931; entertainment, stenographic report- 
ing and other services by contract, books of 
reference and periodicals, and rent of office 
space without regard to section 3709 of the 
Revised Statutes; printing and binding; and 
the share of the United States in the ex- 
penses of the Secretariat of the Commission; 
fiscal year 1945, $30,000, payable from the 
appropriation “Emergency fund for the Presi- 
dent,” contained in the First Supplemental 
National Defense Appropriation Act, 1943, as 
supplemented and amended. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Treasury Department—Office 
of the Secretary,” on page 46, after line 
24, to insert: 

Smaller War Plants Corporation, capi- 
tal stock: For an additional amount to 
enable the Secretary of the Treasury to 
make payment for capital stock of the 
Smaller War Plants Corporation, $100,- 
000,000, to remain available until June 
30, 1945. 

The amendment was agreed to. ` 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading Title I- Penalty mail costs 
Legislative branch,“ on page 51, line 15, 
after “Architect of the Capitol“, to strike 
out “$255” and insert “$300.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 51, 
line 18, after “Library of Congress”, to 
strike out “$12,750” and insert “$15,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 51, 
line 19, after “Government Printing Of- 
fice”, to strike out “$258,400” and insert 
“$304,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr.McKELLAR. Mr. President, there 
are a number of other amendments deal- 
ing with penalty-mail costs. They ex- 
tend to page 60 of the bill. I wonder if 
we could not agree to adopt those amend- 
ments en bloc. I hope they can be 
agreed to en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Tennessee that the remaining 
amendments be adopted en bloc? 

Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, I have 
no intention of objecting. I should like 
to invite the Senator’s attention, how- 
ever, to page 46, line 25, the amendment 
which gives to the Smaller War Plants 
Corporation $100,000,000 with respect to 
its capital stock. I should like to know 
if there were hearings on that subject? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes. The Smaller 
War Plants Corporation is out of money, 
and we have a Budget estimate for the 
amount. We thought that there wasno . 
other way but to allow that amount. 


: That is the largest increase contained in 
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the bill. I should like to read some 
statements made by Mr. Maverick, who is 
the head of the Smaller War Plants Cor- 
poration. I read as follows: 

There was a bill passed in Congress giving 
us an authorization of $200,000,009 for our 
corporation. I did not present it to the 
Appropriations Committee in the House be- 
cause it was not passed in time. 

The authorization is for $200,000,000. In 
order not to have any controversy, either with 
the Senate or with the House, or any indi- 
vidual, we have asked for $100,000,000. This 
smaller amount justifies itself. 

We had a hearing before the Banking 
and Currency Committee of the House on 
October 31. At that time we had approxi- 
mately $19,000,000 left; but I testified that 
before November was over we would not have 
adime. This has turned out to be true. 

Cur situation today is that we had, as 
of December 2, $2,977,000. We have commit- 
ments of $3,000,000, and when I say “com- 
mitments“ I mean we have approved that 
many loans. We haven't contracted to make 
the Icans, but we should make these loans 
of ¢8 000,000. It all means, in any event, 
we are completely out of money. 


Under those circumstances, while the 
sum was a very large one, the committee 
felt that it was very important to the 
country to have these small plants con- 
structed. That was why this large ap- 
propriation was placed in the bill. 

Mr. DANAHER. Would the Senator 
from Tennessee object to placing in the 
Recorp at this point the statement of 
the witness in that respect? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Indeed not. I will 
give the Senator the hearings, and if he 
wll mark the part he wants placed in 
the Recorp I shall be obliged to him, so 
We may move on with the bill. 

Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, in fur- 
therance of the colloquy between the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR] 
and myself concerning Hon. Maury 
Maverick, let me say that the testimony 
begins on page 19 and runs through page 
26 of the hearings. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes. May it be in- 
serted at this point in the Recorp? 

There being no objection, the statement 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SMALLER WAR PLANTS CORPORATION, CAPITAL 
Stock 
(Statement of Hon. Maury Maverick, 
Administrator) 
AMOUNT OF APPROPRIATION REQUESTED 

Mr. Maverick. Gentleman, there was a bill 
passed in Congress giving us an authorization 
of $200,000,000 fo% our corporation. I did 
not present it to the Appropriations Com- 
mittee in the House because it was not 
passed in time. 

The authorization is for $200,000,000. In 
order not to have any controversy, either 
with the Senate or with the House, or any 
individual, we have asked for $100,000,000. 
This smaller amount justifies itself. 

We had a hearing before the Banking and 
Currency Committee of the House on October 
31. At that time we had approximately 
$19,000,000 left; but I testified that before 
November -was over we would not have a 
dime. This has turned out to be true. 

Our situation today is that we had, as 
of December 2, $2,977,000. We have com- 
mitments of $8,000,000, and when I say com- 
mitments I mean we haye approved that 
many loans. We haven't contracted to make 
the loans, but we should make these loans 
of $8,000,000. It all means, in any event, 
we are completely out of money. 
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URGENT. NEED FOR APPROPRIATION REQUESTED 

In justification for this $100,000,000, I refer 
to the testimony that we had in that other 
hearing. In that hearing it is shown that 
there is full justification for authorization 
of $200,000,000; in the first place, the Senate 
enacted the authorization bill unanimously 
last June on the basis of our usual loan rate, 

I will now review briefly the real impor- 
tance of this measure. I come before this 
committee in the interests of a situation 
which is a real emergency. Your committee 
is met to make deficiency provisions and it 
is my hope that the nonpartisan, noncon- 
troversial request which I submit to you may 
be considered in the light of its utmost ur- 
gency and its direct effect upon the destinies 
of small business in this Nation. 


USE OF ORIGINAL CAPITAL 


In 1942 a capital stock authorization in the 
amount of $150,000,.000 was redeemed and 
appropriated to the Smaller War Plants Cor- 
poration for the broad general purpose of 
insuring full participation of small business 
in the war effort and of equitable treatment 
of small business in the national economy. 
Of the original amount of $150,000,000, some 
$30,000,000 has over a period of 3 fiscal years 
been allocated for the administrative ex- 
penses of the Corporation. The total amount 
of the remainder has been invested for the 
good of small businessmen in loans and 
leases. Such loans and leases have had a 
direct and beneficial effect upon the success- 
ful prosecution of the war. 


FIRST STEPS FOR CAPITAL INCREASE 


Small businesses—small manufacturers— 
have been mobilized more effectively through 
the efforts of the Corporation than through 
any other conceivable Government machinery. 
At the time the present Chairman took office 
in the early part of the calendar year 1944, 
a vigorous reorganization was effected. This 
reorganization extended to all of the pro- 
grams of the Corporation of which the lend- 
ing and leasing program is one. As a result 
of more energetic effort throughout the entire 
Corporation and a certain amount of sensible 
and permissible publicity, the volume of loan 
applications greatly increased. So pro- 
nounced was the upward trend in the finan- 
cial aid to small business that in May 1944 
the Corporation, with the full approval of 
the President and the Budget Bureau, pro- 
posed a bill for an increase of $200,000,000 in 
the capital stock which was later translated 
into Senate bill 2004. This bill was passed 
unanimously by the Senate under date of 
June 22, 1944. It went to the House just be- 
fore the summer recess and because the House 
Banking and Currency Committee had before 
it important legislation dealing with the 
price-fixing and price-adjustment program of 
O. P. A., there was no hearing. 

_ BRIGHT WAR PICTURE POSTPONED CAPITAL 
EXPANSION 


Fortunately, from the standpoint of the 
corporation, the military successes which 
took place in the summer months had a 
steadying effect upon the volume of loan ap- 
plications. Had this condition not occurred, 
an insolvent financial position would have 
been inevitable in the early fall. The for- 
tunes of war are changing fortunes and it be- 
came clear that the views in many quarters 
were overoptimistic. It was then that the 
generals on the fighting fronts all over the 
world pleaded for no diminution in war pro- 
duction. The Smaller War Plants Corpora- 
tion and the small business interests repre- 
sented thereby have heeded this call. 
HOUSE PASSED AUTHORIZATION FOR $200,000,000 

It was, therefore, with a feeling of real 
emergency that we renewed our efforts to 
obtain prompt congressional action on 8. 
2004. The latter part of November we were 
successful in obtaining a hearing on this bill 
before the House Banking and Currency Com- 
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mittee and a favorable report by that com- 
mittee, issuance of a rule, and passage by 
the House followed. 

At the time the deficiency bill was sent - 
from the House, our bill, S. 2004, had not 
passed. After full hearing cnd debate, the 
House authorized $200,000,000, but the ap- 
propriation bill by that time was in the 
Senate. At the time of our appearance before 
the House Banking ar.d Currency Committee, 
we had on hand approximately $19,000,000 in 
unencumbered cash. We advised the House 
that our volume of loans pending was such 
that that cash would be exhausted by the end 
of November. As of the date of this ap- 
pearance befcre you—December 9—our cash 
resources have been exhausted. 


REAL EMERGENCY EXISTS 


Any further delay in provisions for appro- 
priation under the authorization contained 
in S. 2004 will be of gravely harmful conse- 
quences. It will mean that the lending pro- 
gram of the Smaller War Plants Corporation 
is stopped in the hour of the small manufac- 
turers’ greatest need. It will mean that par- 
ticipation of small plants in such urgent pro- 
duction programs as the munitions program 
will be stopped to the great detriment of the 
war effort. It will mean, possibly, that mil- 
lions of dollars will be invested by the Goy- 
ernment in the construction of new facili- 
ties because of failure through systematic 
financial assistance for retooling purposes 
to utilize available small business produc- 
tion. It will mean that the offer of help and 
the promise of help for the preservation of 
free enterprise and the position of small 
business in our national economy, which 
American Government has given, will not 
be kept. 


INTENT OF CONGRESS HAS BEEN TO HELP SMALL 
BUSINESS 
This, I know, is not the intention of Con- 
The certainty of congressional con- 
sciousness of the plight of small business has 
been repeatedly demonstrated. It was dem- 
onstrated in the enactment of Public Law 
603, under which the Corporation was cre- 
ated. It has been demonstrated by a con- 
tinuing and energetic congressional interest. 
It has been reaffirmed by the provisions for 
responsibilities of the Smaller War Plants 
Corporation in the Contract Settlement Act, 
the Surplus Property Disposal Act, and the 
Reconversion and Mobilization Act. 


ONLY PART OF AUTHORIZATION REQUESTED 

I am not unmindful that before we can 
go to any great length in the formulation of 
reconversion programs we must win this war, 
I have, therefore, refrained from seeking an 
appropriation to the full extent of our capi- 
tal stock authorization. Instead, I have 
asked for an appropriation of only one-half 
of that sum, that is, $100,000,000. The 
promptness with which the Budget Bureau, 
and the President himself, have acted in 
placing before you an estimate request is 
clear indication of their awareness of its 
importance. 

For our regular lending activities we are 
only asking for $62,000,000. At least $20,000,- 
000 may be regarded as an extremely conserve 
ative provision for extraordinary increase in 
loan volume traceable to the munitions pro- 
gram and other critical production needs, 
The remainder is a modest sum, relatively re- 
garded, for such specific transactions in sur- 
plus property purchase or interim financing 
due to contract termination, these being mat- 
ters with which the Corporation is being con- 
fronted daily. 

APPROPRIATION ESSENTIAL TO PROTECT SMALL 

BUSINESS 

In other words, gentlemen, we are propos- 
ing to aline ourselves with the greatest em- 
phasis upon war production and we are asking 
that the present need for small business in 
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the waging of the greatest production war in 
the history of the world not be sacrified. The 
gasy and cheap credit opportunities for big 
business are well known. In the V-T loan 
program, for example, one single large indus- 
trial concern borrowed a billion dollars. The 
trend in all lending programs has been to- 
ward large-size loans to meet the demands of 
bigger businesses. Only in the Smaller War 
Plants Corporation has there been a lending 
program consistently and solely dedicated to 
the financial needs of small enterprises. The 
accomplishments of the Corporation's pro- 
gram and of its lending machinery to little 
business are written in the records of the 
loaded cargo ships, the best equipped army 
in the world, and the military successes of 
our armed forces everywhere. The job is not 
over and I ask this committee to regard this 
request as a need in which every citizen, 
indeed every individual affected by the state 
of our economy, has a stake, 


JUSTIFICATION FREQUENTLY RECORDED 

Details of the recorded accomplishments of 
the Smaller War Plants Corporation have 
been presented to Congress in a numbe. of 
hearings in recent months. Bimonthly re- 
ports of the Corporation record even more 
vividly the progressive history of the organ- 
ization. If I had the time I should like to 
review these same details, but because the 
deficiency bill which you are considering is 
itself an emergency measure, and because 
that part of it which relates to the Smaller 
War Plants Corporation is an extreme emer- 
gency, I will urge upon you the granting of 
this appropriation with my personal assur- 
ance that not one penny not needed for the 
preservation of small business and the ulti- 
mate degree of participation thereof in war 
production will be expended. 

Senator McKeELLAR. What was the reason 
the House did not include it? 

Mr. Maverick. The legislation was not 
signed until this morning. It only passed 
last week. 

Senator HAYDEN. All you want the com- 
mittee to do is to request the Bureau of the 
Budget, if they have a budget estimate down 
there, to send it up here? 

Senator McKeELLAR. We have an advance 
copy of the Budget estimate. 

All right; I think we understand it. 

Mr. Maverick. Are you going to give us a 
hearing, or is this the hearing? 

Senator McKettar. This is the hearing. 

Mr. Maverick. Thank you, sir. 


COOPERATION WITH THE WAR DEPARTMENT IN 
ORDNANCE PROGRAM 

Senator Gurney. Has the War Department 
requested that your Small War Plants Cor- 
poration assist in the presently increased 
ordnance program? ” 

Mr. Maverick. Yes, sir. They have asked 
us to assist, and one of our men is in each 
ordnance office throughout the entire United 
States, and also our entire organization is 
at their disposal. 

BREAK-DOWN OF AMOUNT REQUESTED 

As I have stated we are only asking out of 
this $200,000,000, for $100,000,000, which we 
have broken down as follows: $62,000,000 for 
the regular program, $20,000,000 for muni- 
tions, $18,000,000 for loans and purchases. 

Senator Gurney. Loans and purchases of 
what? 


ASSISTANCE TO SMALL PLANTS IN CONTRACT 
SETTLEMENTS 

Mr. Mavericx. That is under the Contract 
Settlement Act and the Surplus Property Dis- 
posal Act. Under these acts we are enjoined 
to do several things; among them to go out 
and assist in contract settlements of small 
plants or plants up to a certain size. In my 
opinion, the $18,000,000—well, if it is going 
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to amount to anything, it will run far more 
than that. It is a type of interim financing. 
When a man gets his cut-back, he needs 
interim financing to determine his future 
activities, and $18,000,000 is an extremely 
small amount of money. We may, if neces- 
sary, purchase property surpluses for sale to 
small business. Our program has got poten- 
tialities of large amounts of money that will 
be necessary, and, according to our regular 
program, we think we are going to need 
$100,000,000, but we have made this $62,000,- 
000 for the regular program and $20,000,000 
and $18,000,000. 
ORDNANCE FACILITIES 

Ordnance is not eyen touched on. The 
facilities the War Department is going to 
build for that program will run into about 
$500,000,000. I don’t know how much the 
ordnance is going to run, but it will be much 
more than that. It may run two or three 
billion or more for allI know. Our Corpora- 
tion has put in a list of 236 plants in which 
I believe we will have contracts executed, and 
we will finance a considerable part of that. 

Senator Gurney. Two hundred and thirty- 
six plants, and you expect specific requests 
from Ordnance to help finance those plants? 

Mr. Maverick. Yes, sir. And if we don't get 
specific requests, we are going to do it anyway, 
because, to be perfectly frank with you, little 
business has a hard time getting along. Of 
course, it has to be approved by Ordnance in 
the end. We get along very well with them, 
but we go after the business for the little 
plants, which is our duty under the law. 

Senator Gurney. You wouldn’t just set up 
a plant and finance it, unless you knew it 
was going to get business from Ordnance or 
some other military branch of the Govern- 
ment? 

Mr. Maverick. No, sir. I want to explain 
this: These 263 plants we have submitted are 
in order to set up a program with existing 
facilities, and not to set up a competitive en- 
terprise against those in business now. If 
we use existing facilities and finance the 
amount of their contract, we are saving the 
Government time, and we are also saving the 
building of a lot of useless plant facilities 
throughout the United States that are going 
to be white elephants on the market when 
the war is over. Our program is very sound 
on that point. Nobody could object to it, I 
believe. 


SUMMARY OF CASH POSITION AND FINANCIAL 
OPERATIONS 
I should like to incorporate in the record a 


summary statement of our financial position 
and our balance sheet as of October 31, 1944. 
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(The statements referred to are as follows:) 
REPORT NO. 34 

Smaller War Plants Corporation—Summary 
of cash position and financial operations 
cumulative as of Dec. 2, 1944 

Cash: 
In U. S. Treasury $72, 255, 513. 75 
Held to our order at De- 


tense Plant Corporation. 1, 910, 206. 20 
Total cash. 74, 165, 719. 95 
Earmarked for undisbursed 
loan and lease commit- 
WON sos ieee 71, 187, 856. 39 
Net available (unencum- 
bered) can - 2,977, 863. 56 
Unrecorded cash encum- 
brances Dec. 2 to 7, in- 
CN A y o oie a weet: - 8,000, 000. 00 
Unrecorded cash deficit... 5, 022, 136. 44 
Loans: 
Direct loans: 
Net authorizations .--=- 112, 396, 908. 00 
Amount advanced under 
loan agreements 83, 060, 676. 54 
Less: Principal re- 
payments 49, 284, 598. 92 
Outstanding loan bal- 
. 83, 776, 077. 62 
Undisbursed commit- 
R- aA 29, 336, 231, 46 
Outstanding emergency 
advances 383, 297. 65 
Interest collected 850, 095. 48 


Indirect loans (deferred 
participations) : 
Net authorizations 44, 123, 165.34 
Å 


Amount advanced by 
participating banks... 15,337, 508. 26 


eae eee 8, 622, 422. 72 
Outstanding „deferred 
participations 
Compensation collected. 
aS 

Leases: 
Net authorizations__..... - 19,282, 443. 19 


— 
Equipment purchased. . 12, 881, 560. 88 
Less: Equipment sold 18, 728. 98 


S ——-V— — 
12, 862, 831 90 


Equipment inventory 


Undisbursed commit- 
„„ - 6,350, 882.31 
Rents collected - 1,190,050 82 


Collections in this approximate amount 
are in transit from the Treasury Department 
on redemption of unexpected balances of 
prior years’ administrative appropriations. 


Weekly comparative statistics 


Gross Canceled This week Last week 
Loans authorized... 2.2.22... nnnnecncnnenccnen $12, 605, 948, 50 000.00 | $1 948. 50 $474, 839. 71 
Erea E TSSEA E ior Mg 210 ooe. 8809 76 
Equipment purchased. c . 263, 046. 27 
Exum A Current assets—Continued. 
Smaller War Plants Corporation—Balance Reserved for administra- 
sheet as of Oct. 31, 1944 tive expenses, fiscal 
ASSETS year 1943 -._..._.... ae $771, 831. 98 
Current assets: Reserved for administra- 
Cash in U. S. Treasury: tive expenses, fiscal 
Available for loans an „ - 5, 394, 151. 18 
leases ......---=-=--== $16, 154, 061.05 Reserved for administra- 
Reserved for unpaid com~ tive expenses, fiscal 
mitments, loans, and 3 7, 782, 081. 05 
leases . 260, 633, 106. 98 E 
1 8ee the following table: 
Ordinary loans $7, 175, 439.48 90, 734, 731. 21 
Production loans - 19, 125, 915. 92 — 
Deferred participation loans. 27, 327, 685. 00 Accounts receivable: 
Leases. . 7.003. 065. 58 Due from Defense Plant 
$ Total. ., 60, 633, 105.98 Corporation 8, 753, 278.00 
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Accounts receivable—Continued. 
Due from Government pro- 


curement agencies $690, 842.38 

Loans receivable 28, 538, 243. 04 
Less: Reserve for loss 

e e eee 1. 031, 052. 48 


27, 507, 190. 56 


Interest receivable. 137, 524. 71 
Other receivables 1, 066. 45 
Fixed assets: E, 
Machinery and equipment. 12, 182, 876. 17 
Less: Reserve for de- 
preciation_---...... 890, 574.95 
11, 292, 301. 22 
Office furniture and equip- 
7 — eee 484, 613. 25 
Less: Reserve for de- 
preclation - 105, 328. 39 
379, 284. 86 


Total assets 134, 496, 219. 39 


LIABILITIES AND CAPITAL 


Current liabilities: 
Accounts payable (sched- 
ule 1 


1 $12, 750. 73 
Other liabilities (sched- 
F 15, 305. 05 
Other payables (adminis- 
Strate 432, 865. 67 
460, 921. 45 
Reserves: Reserve for ad- 


justment of profit on 


prime contract 36. 407. 80 
fe a 
Capital stock and surplus: 
Capital stock 150, 000, 000. 00 
Deficit: Te i 
To June 30, 1944, as 
adjusted___.-....-... 13, 674, 772. 00 
Current fiscal period 2, 326, 337. 86 
16, 001, 109. 86 
Net Fortn .. 133, 998, 890. 14 
Total liabilities and cap- 
1 134, 496, 219. 39 


Senator McKELLAR. Well, thank you, Mr. 
Maverick, 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee made request for 
consideration of a number of amendments 
en bloc. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes. 
late to penalty mail costs. 

Mr. WHITE. Are those amendments 
based on judgments, or anything of the 
sort, or are they simply compromises 
with claimants that have been worked 
out, or what are they? 

Mr. McKELLAR. They refer to pen- 
alty mail costs. The law requires that 
the department or agency turn back the 
money into the Treasury and we have to 
appropriate it in order that the depart- 
meut or agency be paid. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, of course 
I ordinarily rebel against consideration 
of amendments en bloc. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is entirely 
proper. If the Senator would prefer, I 
shall be perfectly willing to proceed with 
the consideration of the amendments in- 
dividually. 

Mr. WHITE. I do not object. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Very well, then. I 
ank hat the amendments be considered 
en bloc, 


They all re- 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendments referred to 
will be considered and agreed to en bloc. 

The amendments agreed to en bloc are 
as follows: 

Under the subhead “The Judiciary,” 
on page 51, line 22, after the word “ex- 
ceed”, to strike out $1,360” and insert 
“$1,600.” 5 

On page 52, line 2, after the word “Ap- 
ie to strike out “153” and insert 

On page 52, line 7, after the word 
en to strike out “$425” and insert 

On page 52, line 11, after the word 
eos „ to strike out “$425” and insert 
“ 5 Ae 

On page 52, line 15, after “Miscel- 
laneous expenses, United States Courts”, 
to strike out “$71,400” and insert “$84,- 
000.” 

Under the subhead “Executive Office of 
the President,” on page 52, line 18, after 
the word “exceed”, to strike out “$3,825” 
and insert “$4,500.” 

On page 52, line 21, after the word “ex- 
ceed”, to strike out “$425” and insert 
“$500.” 

On page 52, line 24, after the word 
“exceed”, to strike out “$8,500” and in- 
sert “$10,000.” 

On page 53, line 4, after the word “ex- 
ceed”, to strike out “$21,250” and insert 
“$25,000.” 

On page 53, line 6, after the word “ex- 
ceed”, to strike out “$5,100,000” and in- 
sert “$6,000,000.” 

On page 53, line 9, after the word “ex- 
ceed”, to strike out “$25,500” and insert 
“$30,000.” 

Under the subhead “Executive Office of 
the President—Office for Emergency 
Management,” on page 53, line 18, after 
the word “exceed”, to strike out “$1,658” 
and insert “$1,950.” 

On page 53, line 22, after the word “ex- 
ceed”, to strike out “$638” and insert 
“$750.” 

On page 54, line 1, after the word “ex- 


ceed”, to strike out “$4,250” and insert 


“$5,000.” 

On page 54, line 5, after the word “ex- 
ceed”, to strike out “$178,500” and insert 
“$210,000.” 

On page 54, line 7, after the word “ex- 
ceed”, to strike out “$1,275” and insert 
“$1,500.” 

On page 54, line 10, after the word“ Ad- 
ministration”, to strike out “$43,605” and 
insert “$51,300.” 

On page 54, line 16, after the word “ex- 
ceed”, to strike out “$40,800” and insert 
“$48,000.” 

On page 54, line 20, after the word “‘ex- 
ceed”, to strike out “$8,500” and insert 
“$10,000.” 

On page 54, line 23, after the word “ex- 
ceed”, to strike out “$78,710” and insert 
“$92,600.” 

On page 55, line 1, after “War Man- 
power Commission”, to strike out “$525,- 
300” and insert “$618,000.” 

On page 55, line 2, after “Office of War 
Mobilization and Reconversion”, to strike 
out $8,075” and insert “$9,500.” 

On page 55, line 4, after the word “ex- 
ceed”, to strike out “$298,006” and insert 
“$350,595.” 
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On page 55, line 7, after the word “ex- 
ceed”, to strike out “$33,150” and insert 
“$39,000.” 

Under the subhead “Independent Ex- 
ecutive Agencies,” on page 55, line 18, 
after “Civil Service Commission”, to 
strike out “$224,400” and insert “$264,- 
000.” 

On page 55, line 19, after “Employees’ 
Compensation Commission”, to strike out 
“$11,050” and insert “$13,000.” 

On page 55, line 22, after the word “ex- 
ceed”, to strike out “$10,285” and insert 
“$12,100.” 

On page 55, line 24, after “Federal 
Power Commission”, to strike out “$4,- 
165” and insert “$4,900.” 

On page 55, line 25, after “Federal Se- 
curity Agency”, to strike out “$425,000” 
and insert “$500,000.” 

On page 56, line 1, after the word “ex- 
ceed”, to strike out “$3,443” and insert 
“$4,050.” 

On page 56, line 4, after “Federal 
Works Agency”, to strike out “$28,050” 
and insert 833,000.“ 

On page 56, line 7, after “1945”, to 
strike out “$38,250” and insert “$45,000.” 

On page 56, line 10, after “Interstate 
Commerce Commission”, to strike out 
“$21,250” and insert “$25,000.” 

On page 56, line 12, after the word 
“exceed”, to strike out “$4,272” and in- 
sert “$5,025.” 

On page 56, line 14, after the word 
“exceed”, to strike out “$2,550” and in- 
sert “$3,000.” 

On page 56, line 17, after the word 
“Authority”, to strike out “$2,550” and 
insert “$3,000.” 

On page 56, line 21, after the word 
“Agency”, to strike out “$275,170” and 
insert “$323,729”; in line 25, before the 
word “Federal”, to strike out “$6,375” 
and insert 87,500“; on page 57, line 1, 
before the word “Federal”, to strike out 
“$138,065” and insert “$162,429”; in the 
same line, after the word “Administra- 
tion”, to strike out “$34,000” and insert 
“$40,000”; and in line 2, after the word 
“Authority”, to strike out “$96,730” and 
insert “$113,800.” 

On page 57, line 4, after the word 
“Board”, to strike out “$15,045” and in- 
sert “$17,700.” 

On page 57, line 6, after the word 
comes to strike out “$659” and insert 
“ 5.” 

On page 7, line 7, after the word 
“Board”, to strike out “$25,500” and 
insert “$30,000.” 

On page 57, line 9, after the word 
“exceed”, to strike out “$12,750” and 
insert “$15,000.” 

On page 57, line 11, after the word 
“exceed”, to strike out “$2,040,000” and 
insert “$2,400,000.” 

On page 57, line 14, after the word 
“exceed”, to strike out “$4,284” and insert 
“$5,040.” 

On page 57, line 18, after the word 
“exceed”, to strike out “$1,186” and insert 
“$1,395.” 

On page 57, line 21, after the word 
Aee to strike out “$489” and insert 
“ 575.” 

On page 57, line 23, after the word 
“exceed”, to strike out “$45,900” and 
insert “$54,000.” 
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On page 57, line 25, after “Veterans’ 
Administration”, to strike out “$446,250” 
and insert “$525,000.” 

On page 58, line 2, before the word 
“within”, to strike out 876,500“ and in- 
sert “$90,000.” 

On page 58, line 7, after the word 
“exceed”, to strike out “$850” and insert 
“$1,000.” 

Under the subhead “District of Colum- 
bia”, on page 58, line 11, after the word 
“exceed”, to strike out “$192” and insert 
“$225.” 

On page 58, line 16, after the word 
“exceed”, to strike out “$400” and insert 
“$470.” 

On page 58, line 18, after the word 
“exceed”, to strike out “$447” and insert 
“$525.” 

On page 58, line 21, after the word 
“exceed”, to strike out “$425” and insert 
“$500.” 

On page 58, line 24, after the word 
“exceed”, to strike out “$107” and insert 
“$125.” 

On page 59, line 3, after the word “ex- 
ceed”, to strike out “$425” and insert 
“$500.” 

Under the subhead “Department of 
Agriculture,” on page 59, line 8, after 
the word “Administration”, to strike out 
“$2,905,300” and insert “$3,418,000”; and 
in line 9, after the word “exceed”, to 
strike out “$23,970” and insert “$28,200.” 

Under the subhead “Department of 
Commerce,” on page 59, line 14, after 
“loan agencies)“, to strike out “$263,500” 
and insert “$310,000.” 

On page 59, line 17, after “1945”, to 
strike out “$3,145” and insert “$3,700.” 

On page 59, line 21, after the word 
“exceed”, to strike out “$22,525” and in- 
sert “$26,500.” 

Under the subhead “Department of the 
Interior,” on page 59, line 25, after “For 
the Department of the Interior”, to strike 
out “$238,000” and insert “$280,000.” 

On page 60, line 2, after “For the De- 
partment of Justice”, to strike out “$297,- 
500“ and insert ‘’$350,000.” 

On page 60, line 4, after “For the De- 
partment of Labor”, to strike out “$99,- 
025” and insert “$116,500.” 

On page 60, line 6, after “For the State 
Department”, to strike out “$42,500” and 
insert “$50,000.” 

On page 60, line 8, after “For the 
Treasury Department”, to strike out 
“$5,412,800” and insert “$6,368,000.” 

Under the subhead “War Depart- 
ment—Civil Functions,” on page 60, line 
11, after the word “exceed”, to strike out 
“$6,715” and insert “$7,900.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the next committee 
amendment, 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Title IN—Judgments and au- 
thorized claims—Property damage 
claims,” on page 61, line 13, after “Fed- 
eral Works Agency”, to strike out 
“$903.80” and insert “$736.71.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 61, 
line 24, after the words “In all”, to strike 
out “$95,222.02” and insert “$95,054.93.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask the Senator from Tennessee 
or the Senator from Arizona a question, 
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As I understand, a number of the penalty 
mail amendments are all based upon pre- 
cisely the same rule of procedure. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is correct. 

Mr. BURTON. Will the Senator 
please state for the Recorp what that 
rule is? That will explain every one of 
them. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, the 
amounts stated in the amendments are 
the amounts which were estimated for 
in the Budget estimates. They are the 
amounts which are required by the de- 


- partments. The House simply slashed 


every one of them by 15 percent. Rep- 
resentatives of several of the depart- 
ments, particularly the Department of 
Agriculture, appeared before our com- 
mittee and stated that the departments 
simply could not function with the 
slash. In order to get the matter to con- 
ference we restored the Budget estimate 
in each instance. 

Mr. BURTON. As I understand, every 
one of these changes is explained in the 
same manner—that is, it is a restoration 
of the Budget estimate. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Exactly. Of course, 
each item will be considered in confer- 
ence. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the next committee 
amendment. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Title IV—General provisions,” 
on page 86, after line 7, to insert a new 
section, as follows: 

Sec. 404. That during the fiscal year 1945 
there shall be available for expenditure or 
obligation for long-distance telephone tolls 
and for telegrams and cablegrams by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, the Department of 
Commerce, the Department of the Interior, 
the Department of Justice, the Department 
of Labor, the Treasury Department, and the 
Post Office Department not to exceed 90 
percent in the case of each of said Depart- 
ments of the amounts included for such pur- 
poses in the Budget estimates for the fiscal 
year 1945 under the schedules in the Budget 
under the heading “Communication serv- 
ices”: Provided further, That the savings 


“hereby effected in the items for long-distance 


telephone tolls and for telegrams and cable- 
grams for each of the said Departments shall 
not be diverted to other use but shall be 
covered into the Treasury as miscellaneous 
receipts: Provided further, That section 8 
of the Interior Department Appropriation 
Act, 1945, is hereby repealed. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 87, 
line 1, to change the section number 
from 404 to 405. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That 
completes the committee amendments. 

Without objection, the clerks will be 
authorized to renumber the sections. 

The bill is before the Senate and open 
to further amendment. If there be no 
further amendments to be proposed, the 
question is on the engrossment of the 
amendments and the third reading of 
the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill H. R. 5587 was read the third 
time and passed. 

Mr.McKELLAR. I move that the Sen- 
ate insist upon its amendments, request 
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a conference with the House of Repre- 
sentatives thereon, and that the Chair 
appoint the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. McKet- 
Lar, Mr. GLass, Mr. HAYDEN, Mr. TYDINGS, 
Mr. RUSSELL, Mr. Nye, Mr. Hotman, and 
Mr. Brooks conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 


INCREASED CLERICAL ASSISTANCE FOR 
MEMBERS OF CONGRESS 


Mr. McKELLAR. I move that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
House bill 5590, which increases the al- 
lowances for clerical assistance to Mem- 
bers of Congress, and which has already 
been discussed. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill 
(H. R. 5590) to increase clerk hire, and 
for other purposes, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on Appropri- 
ations with an amendment on page 3, 
after line 6, to insert a new section, as 
follows: 

Sec. 2. Effective January 1, 1945— 

(a) The paragraph in the Legislative 
Branch Appropriation Act, 1945, which per- 
mits Senators and chairmen of standing com- 
mittees of the Senate to rearrange the sched- 
ule of basic salaries of employees in their 
respective offices or committees is hereby 
amended by striking out 84.500“ wherever it 
appears and inserting in lieu thereof “$5,040.” 

(b) The aggregate amount of the basic 
compensation authorized to be paid to em- 
ployees in the offices of Senators (including 
employees of standing committees of which 
Senators are chairman) is hereby increased 
by (1) $4,020 in the case of each Senator 
from a State which has a population of less 
than 4,000,000 inhabitants and (2) by $5,040 
in the case of each Senator from a State 
which has a population of 4,000,000 or more 
inhabitants. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, this is the 
authorization bill relating to the salaries 
of clerical employees. The only limita- 
tion now imposed on salaries of employ- 
ees of Senators is the maximum limita- 
tion, under which no employee may be 


paid more than $4,500. It is proposed by 
this amendment to raise the amount to 
$5,040. 


Mr. McKELLAR. That is correct. 

Mr. TAFT. That has no relation to 
the salary of any person stated in the 
appropriation bill. I cannot understand 
why, in rearranging the staff of a Sena- 
tor, he should be limited to $5,040. Ican 
not see that it would in any: way change 
the general arrangement made by the 
committee if that figure were increased 
to $6,600, which it seems to me would ac- 
complish all the purposes sought by va- 
rious Senators in obtaining assistants of 
greater ability in the research field. If 
this amount were increased, of course, a 
Senator might pay his secretary $6,600, 
or he might use it for the employment 
of some other person. 

The amendment would also allot $4,000 
or $5,000 more for employees in the of- 
fices of Senators. Under existing cir- 
cumstances, $500 of that amount might 
be paid to a secretary, but the remainder 
must be paid to the other employees. 
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Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, we 
have just been through a very long de- 
bate on this subject. 

Mr. TAFT. What I wish to do is to 


offer an amendment, on page 3, line 13, 


in the committee amendment, to strike 
out the figures “$5,040” and insert in 
lieu thereof “$6,600.” 

I do not understand the philosophy of 
the committee amendment. When we 
grant to Senators the right to distribute 
the funds allotted to them among all 
their employees, why should we then im- 
pose a maximum limit, and say to Sena- 
tors, “Under no circumstances may you 
pay an employee more than $5,040.” I 
cannot understand the basis for that 
restriction, after removing all other re- 
strictions in the rearrangement of a Sen- 
ator’s staff. 

Mr. President, I offer the amendment 
to which I have referred. I can see no 
reason why it would change the other 
arrangements of the committee, except 
in the single respect which I have men- 
tioned. Perhaps I am going a little fur- 
ther than the committee went. My 
amendment would cost the Government 
no more money. The committee has 
already approved the additional allot- 
ment of funds. Now I am proposing 
that we simply remove the restriction, 
or place the maximum limit higher, so 
that we can pay either a secretary or a 
special assistant more than $5,040. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr, President, the 
trouble is that apparently it is impossible 
to pass a measure increasing clerk hire 
for Senators, to the absolute satisfac- 
tion of every Senator. This bill, to- 
gether with the committee amendment, 
has received very careful consideration 
by our committee, as has been shown. 

When I came to the Senate, the limit 
on salaries to employees of Senators was 
much lower than it is today. Since 1929 
the limit has been $3,900. Before that 
time I understand that it was even lower. 
I have forgotten what I paid when I first 
came to the Senate, but it was less than 
$3,900. The limit was fixed at $3,900 in 
1929. After that time the House in- 
creased its limit, and we likewise in- 
creased our limit to $4,500. The com- 
mittee amendment would increase the 
limit to $5,040. 

If we remove all' limitations, we shall 
be out of line with the House. I think 
it would be exceedingly unwise to in- 
crease the amount which Senators may 
expend for clerical assistance almost at 
will, and fix no limit upon it, or fix a 
very high limit. 

I hope the Senator from Ohio will not 
insist upon his amendment. If he does, 
then I hope Senators will vote down the 
amendment. All I can say is that this 
subject has been given the most careful 
consideration by one of the best subcom- 
mittees that could have been appointed 
in the Committee on Appropriations. It 
has been gone over most carefully, and I 
am absolutely sure that under the limita- 
tions set forth in the committee amend- 
ment Senators could readjust salaries so 
as to take care of every need. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, when I 
came to the Senate 6 years ago the sal- 
aries of secretaries to Senators were lim- 
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ited to $3,900. I made a general inquiry 
into the subject, and I found very few 
Senators who were not paying out of 
their own pockets an additional sum over 
the $3,900. Today the limit is $4,500, 
and there are still a number of Senators 
who are paying additional sums to their 
secretaries out of their own pockets. It 
seems to me that if we were to start on 
a scientific basis to organize a senatorial 
staff, we should certainly start with a 
man who would receive a salary of $6,600. 

I do not see that the Senator from 
Tennessee has made any argument 
agdinst such an allotment of funds. The 
departments are simply full of persons 
being paid $6,500 a year, and many of 
them assist our committees or special 
committees assigned to our regular com- 
mittees. In the whole field of research 
and in the field of the type of work which 
must be done by secretaries, the scale of 
salaries has risen steadily. A Senator 
would not have to pay all the money to 
his secretary; he would be able to dis- 
tribute the money among other persons, 
if he chose to do so. But if a Senator 
thinks that such a plan is the best ar- 
rangement relative to clerical help, he 
should not be limited by a provision to 
the effect that he could not pay any one 
person in his office more than $5,000. 

Mr. McKELLAR., Mr. President, the 
Senator has spoken of salaries which 
have been raised to such large propor- 
tions in the various departments of gov- 
ernment; but let me point out that the 
Senator has heard interminable criticism 
of that, too. So far as I know, however, 
no one has criticized the plan which the 
committee has undertaken to propose, 
except certain Senators themselves. No 
persons outside the Senate have criti- 
cized the plan, although many persons 
have criticized the salaries now being 
paid to many of the employees of the 
various departments and agencies of 
government. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. As I understand 
the plan of the Senator from Ohio, it 
will not make an additional dollar avail- 
able to a Senator, but it will simply en- 
able a Senator to readjust the number of 
persons in his office and their salaries, if 
he is able to do so, and to pay the amount 
he suggests to a single individual if he 
desires to do so. 

Mr. TAFT. That is correct. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. But I understand 
that the amendment will not take one 
more dollar out of the Treasury. 

Since we have removed the limitation 
as to the number of persons, it seems to 
me, we should increase the maximum 
amount which can be paid to a single 
individual. I do not think that could 
be subject to any legitimate criticism, 
because it would not be increasing the 
committee’s proposal in dollars and cents 
by one penny. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Ohio, [Put- 
ting the question.! 

The Chair is in doubt. 

Mr. TAFT. I ask for a division, 
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On a division the amendment was re- 
jected. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Recor a report by the 
Executive Office of the President on 
clerks for the White House Office for the 
fiscal year 1945. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT—THE 
WHITE HOUSE OFFICE—FOR FISCAL YEAR 
1945? 

1 CAF-16 employee at $10,000, secretary to 
President. 

1 CAF-16 employee at $10,000, secretary to 
President. 

1 CAF-16 employee at $10,000, secretary to 
President. 

1 employee at $10,000, administrative assist- 
ant to President. 

1 employee at $10,000, administrative assist- 
ant to President. 

1 employee at $10,000, administrative assist- 
ant to President. 

1 employee at $10,000, administrative assist- 
ant to President. 

1 employee at $10,000, administrative assist- 
ant to President. 

1 employee at $10,000, administrative assist- 
ant to President. 

1 CAF-15 employee at $8,000, executive 
clerk. 

1 CAF-14 employee at $7,000, special execu- 
tive assistant. 

1 CAF-13 employee at $5,600, executive 
clerk. g 

1 CAF-13 employee at $5,600, administra- 
tive officer. 

1 CAF-13 employee at $5,600, personal sec- 
retary. 

1 CAF-12 employee at $5,200, social secre- 


tary. 

1 CAF-12 employee at $4,600, administrative 
Officer. : 

1 CAF-12 employee at $4,600, administrative 
officer. 

1 CAF-12 employee at $4,600, administrative 
Officer. 

Total, 18 employees at $140,800 in salaries 
per annum. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the committee on page 2, after 
line 13. g 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further amendment to be proposed, 
the question is on the engrossment of 
the amendment and third reading of the 
bill. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 

BERTHA LE FRANCQ 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, on 
December 6, House bill 4333, making an 
appropriation of $3,805 for the relief of 
Bertha Le Francq was reported by the 
Committee on Claims to the Senate, 
with an amendment striking out the sum 
$3,805, and inserting in lieu thereof 
$4,250. Through an error, the reported 
prints of the bill did not show that any 
amendment was proposed by the com- 
mittee, but they showed the committee 
amendment figures in roman type as the 


Source is the Budget for fiscal year 1945 
at p. 42. 
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amount originally provided in the bill. 
The bill was passed by the Senate yester- 
day without amendment. The error was 
not detected until today. 

In order to carry out the purpose and 
intent of the Committee on Claims, I 
ask unanimous consent that the votes 
by which the bill was ordered to a third 
reading and passed may be reconsidered, 
that the committee amendment be 
agreed to, and that the bill as so amended 
may be regarded as passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Wyoming? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, in 
regard to the request made by the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming, I wish to state that 
it seems to me that is rather a shotgun 
request. If the Senator wishes to have 
the bill reconsidered, let it be recon- 
sidered. But to ask unanimous consent 
that the bill be reconsidered and the 
amendment stricken out and a new 
amendment considered, and so forth, all 
by one unanimous-consent request, is 
not in keeping with the dignity of the 
Senate or with proper parliamentary 
practice. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Wyoming? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I object. I do not 
object to having the bill reconsidered. 
But I wish to see the bill and to know 
what is in it before I vote or agree by 
unanimous consent or agree to have ac- 
tion taken in any other way. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the votes by 
which the bill was ordered to a third 
reading and passed be reconsidered. 

Mr. CONNALLY. That is all right; I 
do not object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none. With- 
out objection, the votes are reconsidered, 
and the bill is before the Senate. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the committee, which will be 
stated. p 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 1, in 
line 6, after the words “sum of”, it is pro- 
posed to strike out “$3,805” and insert 
“$4,250.” 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, may the 
bill be stated? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
4353) for the relief of Bertha LeFrancq. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, what is the 
purpose of the amendment? 


Mr. ROBERTSON. There was an er- 


ror. 

Mr. HILL. The purpose is merely to 
ee a typographical error; is that cor- 
rect? * 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Yes. 

Mr. HILL. Oh, I did not understand. 
Certainly I have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
— and the bill to be read a third 

e. 

The bill was read the third time and 

passed. 
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SUSPENSION BRIDGE CONVEYOR AT 
SPRIGG, W. VA. 


Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of House bill 
5206, calendar No. 1402, an act to au- 
thorize the Belfry Coal Co., of Kentucky, 
to construct a bridge across the Tug Fork 
of the Big Sandy River. I have consult- 
ed the chairman of the Commerce Com- 
mittee, the Senator from North Carolina 
(Mr. Bartey], and he has no objection to 
the bill. I make this request at the re- 
quest of the House Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. I take it there will be no 
objection to consideration of the bill or 
to the bill itself. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, let me in- 
quire whether the measure is a bridge 
bill? 

Mr. CHANDLER. Itis. It is Calendar 
No. 1402, House bill 5206. It would au- 
thorize the construction of a local bridge 
in a local community. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be read by title for the information 
of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
5206) to authorize Belfry Coal Co., to 
construct, maintain, and operate a free 
suspension bridge conveyor across the 
Tug Fork of the Big Sandy River at or 
near Sprigg, W. Va. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


AMENDMENT OF DEPARTMENT OF AGRI- 
CULTURE ORGANIC ACT OF 1944 


Mr. McKELLAR, Mr. President, yes- 
terday House bill 5566, an act to amend 
section 502 (a) of the Department of 
Agriculture Organic Act of 1944, was 
reached on the calendar, but objection 
was made by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Tart]. I have asked the Senator from 
Ohio if he would not look into the matter 
further to see whether the objection 
could be withdrawn. He has indicated 
to me that it could be. 

Therefore, in view of that situation, I 
ask unanimous consent to have the bill 
considered and passed. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr, President, my objec- 
tion is withdrawn. I have conferred with 
representatives of the R. E. A. about the 
bill, and I no longer have any objection. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, what is 
the calendar number of the bill? 

Mr. McKELLAR. The bill is Calendar 
No. 1397, House bill 5566. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill (H. 
R. 5566) to amend section 502 (a) of the 
Department of Agriculture Organic Act 
of 1944, was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

Mr. McKELLAR subsequently said: 
Mr. President, with regard to House bill 
5566, which we considered and passed a 
short time ago, I ask unanimous consent 
to insert in the Recorp following the 
passage of the bill, the departmental 
statement which I send forward. 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


RURAL ELECTRIFICATION ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., December 15, 1944. 
Hon, KENNETH MCKELLAR, 
United States Senate. 

Deak SENATOR McCKELLAR: In accordance 
with your request I am sending you herewith 
information concerning H. R. 5566 which is 
pending in the Senate, having passed the 
House. 

Enactment of this measure, in its present 
form, would make possible the refinancing 
of certain loans made by Tennessee Valley 
Authority pursuant to the provisions of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority Act of 1933. 
Fourteen R. E. A. borrowers have also in- 
curred indebtedness to T. V. A> Eleven of 
these borrowing units are cooperative asso- 
ciations operating in Tennessee, Mississippi, 
Alabama, and Georgia. Two are Alabama 
municipalities, and one is a Tennesese mu- 
nicipality. In addition, four cooperative 
associations, which, to date, have not been 
recipients of R. E. A. loans, are indebted to 
T. V. A. 

It would seem entirely consistent with 
sound business principles to consolidate in 
one agency the responsibility for Federal 
loans made for the purpose of extending cen- 
tral station electric service in rural areas, 
By making possible the refinancing by R. E. A. 
of this indebtedness to T. V. A., an annual 
saving of 1.5 percent to these borrowers can 
be effected. The indebtedness to T. V. A. 
bears interest at the rate of 3.5 percent, while 
the interest rate for R. E. A. loans made 
under section 4 of the Rural Electrification 
Act, as amended by the Pace Act, is 2 percent. 
The consolidation of financing contemplated 
by this proposal will undoubtedly be to the 
advantage of the borrowers and the resulting 
reduction in interest rate may make possible 
an acceleration of further extension of cen- 
tral station electric service in the areas 
affected. 

According to our present information, the 
total balance of loans outstanding from 
T. V. A. to cooperatives is approximately 
$2,800,000. While we have no present knowl- 
edge as to the total amount of such re- 
financing which might be requested under 
the proposed legislation, the provisions of 
H. R. 5596 are so worded that the refinancing 
will not interfere with construction pro- 
grams to reach persons not now served with 
electricity in the States involved. The pro- 
vision in the bill authorizing the refinancing 
from sums made available by section 3 (d) 
and 3 (e) of the Rural Electrification Act 
without regard to the limitations contained 
in the section will preserve so far as possible 
for the States involved the maximum sums 
to which they would be entitled for new con- 
struction. To the extent that it is possible, 
it is contemplated that such refinancing of 
obligations owing to the Tennessee Valley 
Authority will be accomplished out of 
“carry-over” funds from preceding fiscal 
years as provided in section 3 (e) and that 
such refinancing loans will not be charged 
against sums available to the States involved 
for other purposes. 

Since Congress has already determined the 
policy of 2 percent interest on R. E. A. obliga- 
tions, including all loans that are presently 
outstanding as well as new loans, it would 
seem logical that all cooperatives engaged in 
rural electrification with Government financ- 
ing should pay the same interest rate. An 
additional advantage of the bill, endorsed 
both by T. V. A. and R, E. A., is a simplifica- 
tion in administration of this Government 
program and elimination of the present ne- 
cessity of certain borrowers dealing with two 
lending agencies with respect to a single 
program and business activity. 

Sincerely yours, 
VINCENT D. NICHOLSON, 
Deputy Administrator. 
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EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. HILL. I move that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of execu- 
tive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration 
of executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Lucas in the chair) laid before the Sen- 
ate messages from the President of the 
United States submitting sundry nomi- 
nations, which, with the exception of 
those in the Army and Navy, were re- 
ferred to the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. RUSSELL, from the Committee on 
Immigration: 

Ugo Carusi, of the District of Columbia, to 
be Commissioner of Immigration and Natu- 
ralization, United States Department of Jus- 
tice, vice Earl G. Harrison, resigned. 

By Mr. CONNALLY, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations: 

William W. Corcoran, of Massachusetts, 
now a Foreign Service officer of class 5 and 
a secretary in the Diplomatic Service, to be 
also a consul general; and 

Charles W. Lewis, Jr., of Michigan, now a 
Foreign Service officer of class 4 and a secre- 
tary in the Diplomatic Service, to be also a 
consul general. 

By Mr. MCKELLAR, from the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads: 

Sundry postmasters. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Green Pepper 
Austin Guffey Radcliffe 
Bailey Gurney 
Bankhead 1 Revercomb 
Bilbo Hatch Reynolds 
Brewster Hawkes Robertson 
Brooks Hayden Russell 
Buck Hill Shipstead 
Burton Holman Smith 
Bushfield Jenner Stewart 
Butler Johnson, Calif. Taft 
Byrd Johnson, Colo. Thomas, Idaho 
Capper La Follette Thomas, Okia 
Caraway Langer Thomas, Utah 
Chandler Lucas 
Chavez McCarran Tunnell 
Clark. Mo McClellan Vandenberg 
Connally McFarland ‘alsh 
Cordon McKellar Weeks 
Danaher Magnuson Wheeler 
Davis Maloney Wherry 

wney Maybank White 
Ellender Millikin Wiley 
Ferguson Murray Willis 
George O'Daniel Wilson 
Gerry O'Mahoney 
Gillette Overton 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seven- 
ty-nine Senators having answered to 
their names, a quorum is present. 


SURPLUS PROPERTY BOARD 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, 
may we have order in the Chamber? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will state that the Chair hopes 
the Senate will cooperate in attempting 
to keep order while the Senate is in ex- 
ecutive session. The Chair will also re- 
spectfully request the occupants of the 
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galleries to keep order, and asks those in 
the rear of the Chamber to kindly be 
seated, so far as possible, and cooperate. 
Then we can expedite the business of 
the Senate, which is important. 

The clerk will state the nominations 
on the Executive Calendar. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

Nominations passed over—Surplus Prop- 
erty Board. 


Mr. CHANDLER. I move that the 
Senate proceed to consider the nomina- 
tions of the two members of the Surplus 
Property Board. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. CHANDLER. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senate has be- 
fore it a number of nominations in the 
State Department. I am extremely anx- 
ious to have the Senate consider them 
at the earliest possible moment. I am 
not, however, going to make any mo- 
tion which would displace that of the 
Senator from Kentucky, but I do hope 
the Senate will act with all speed in the 
consideration of any business which 
would in anywise delay or hinder the 
consideration of the State Department 
nominations. 

Mr. President, this is a very critical 
period in our foreign relations. With 
one exception, the nominations in the 
State Department constitute the entire 
organization of the high officials of the 
State Department, there being only one 
Assistant Secretary there now. Under 
the Constitution and under the decisions 
of the courts, the President is our sole 
representative in conferring and negoti- 
ating with foreign nations, and it is of 
the highest importance that he have as 
his servants and subordinates men of 
his choice. These nominations are all 
the personal choices of the President of 
the United States, who, I feel, has the 
backing and the support of the Senate, 
the Congress, and the people of the 
United States, in the very onerous duties 
he has upon him in conducting our for- 
eign relations. I am extremely anxious 
that our boys on the fighting front and 
our enemies, as well as our allies, may 
realize that we are not going to hesitate 
or delay in acting upon these nomina- 
tions, which are of such vital importance 
not alone to our own country, but to all 
those with whom we are associated in the 
war. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I do not have the 
floor. : 

Mr. CHANDLER. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I have a 
boy who is a private first class in the 
Marine Corps, and I should like to ask 
the Senator from Texas whether he 
thinks it is essential to winning the war 
to have a fellow like MacLeish confirmed. 
If the Senator can convince me of that, 
I shall be very glad indeed to yield. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve I will not yield for an answer to that 
question at the moment. That can be 
answered a little later. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report the nominations. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President—— 

Mr, CHANDLER. I have the floor, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Kentucky has the floor. 

Mr. CHANDLER, I decline to yield for 
the present. 

Mr. AUSTIN. A parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Vermont will state his 
parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Is there a request for 
unanimous consent pending? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There 
is nothing before the Senate at this time, 
The clerk will state the nominations. 

Mr. DANAHER. A parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it, 

Mr. DANAHER. Did not the Senator 
from Kentucky move that the Senate 
proceed with the executive nomination 
of Mr. Robert A. Hurley and Lt. Col. 
Edward Heller? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
first thing that comes before the Senate 
is what is on the Executive Calendar, 
which is the names of those who have 
been appointed. Then it will be neces- 
sary for the Senate to take up the ques- 
tion as to whether it will advise and 
consent. 

Mr. DANAHER. A further parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. DANAHER. Has the Senate dis- 
cretion as to the order in which it may 
proceed to consider nominations of the 
Executive Calendar? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
regular order would be to take them up 
as they appear on the calendar, but the 
Senate can do anything it wishes to do. 

Mr. DANAHER, Mr. President, I 
would respectfully move that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of the nomi- 
nation of Joseph C. Grew to be Under 
Secretary of State. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, I 
make the point or order that that mo- 
tion is not in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
point of order is sustained. The clerk 
will report the first nomination on the 
Calendar. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I make the 
point of order that there is not a quorum 
present. 

Mr. WHITE. A parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. WHITE. Is it now in order to 
move to postpone the consideration of 
the nominations of the members of 
the Surplus Property Board to a time 
certain, or indefinitely? 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, I 
make the point of order that such a mo- 
tion is not in order, because the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky has the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will state that the motion is not in 
order until something is before the Sen- 
ate, as the Chair has tried to state. If 
the Senate will permit the clerk to state 
to the Senate the first nomination on 
the calendar, then that question would 
be in order. 

Mr. TAFT. A point of order. 
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Mr. CLARE of Missouri. 
mentary inquiry. 

Mr. TAFT. A point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. TAFT. When the name is stated, 
during the time it is being stated, can 
the Senator from Kentucky retain the 
floor? 

Mr. CHANDLER. You see if he can- 
not. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. 
mentary inquiry. 
| Mr. TAFT. I should like to have an 
answer to my inquiry, whether that does 
not automatically take every Senator 
off the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the first name on the 
Executive Calendar. 

Mr. CLARE of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Missouri will state it. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Did the 
Presiding Officer state that I could not 
make a point of no quorum? 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, I 
have not yielded for that purpose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is 
nothing before the Chair to decide. 
Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I make the 
point of no quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Kentucky did not yield for 
that purpose. 
|. Mr. CHANDLER, I did not yield for 
Pi purpose. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Very well. 
|I will stand on my feet until some busi- 
ness has been transacted, and I will make 
the point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
‘clerk will report the first nomination. 
| Mr. AUSTIN. A parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Vermont will state it. 
| Mr. AUSTIN. What is the parliamen- 
tary effect of having the clerk report the 
first name on the calendar? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair has tried to state to the Senate 
that it is necessary to have something 
before the Senate before any business 
can be transacted, and when the clerk 
reports the name of the first one who has 
been nominated by the President for the 
Surplus Property Board, then there will 
be something before the Senate. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, a further 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. AUSTIN. What will be the effect 
on the parliamentary situation of this 
report by the clerk? What will be the 
situation in the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. When 
that is stated, then the question before 
the Senate will be, Will the Senate advise 
and consent to the nomination? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Whose nom- 
ination? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
nomination stated by the clerk. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 


A parlia- 


A parlia- 
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Mr. AUSTIN. Is not the effect of that 
procedure then that the Presiding Offi- 
cer of the Senate determines, without 
consideration by the Senate, the question 
of whether that nomination shall be be- 
fore the Senate? That is a straight 
question. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, a 
Point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Texas will state the point of 
order. 

Mr, CONNALLY. The point of order 
I make is that if the Chair submits the 
nomination, then any Senator may make 
any motion to postpone with regard to 
the nomination, but a Senator cannot do 
so until the aes is presented to 
the Senate. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, a fur- 
ther parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, Sen- 
ators cannot by such a device take the 
Senator from Kentucky off the floor. I 
am going to keep the floor, and I now 
serve notice that I shall keep the floor. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Par- 
liamentarian advises the Chair that it 
has been the universal practice since he 
has been here that nominations are 
taken up in order. What motion may 
be made after they are taken up in order, 
or during the debate, is something else 
that may come along during the regular 
parliamentary procedure. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I made a 
point of order a moment ago when one 
of these nominations was called, sug- 
gesting the absence of a quorum. If the 
roll has been called I have not been able 
to hear it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. CHANDLER] 
still has the floor. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CHANDLER. No; I decline to 
yield for the purpose the Senator has in 
mind. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Kentucky declines to yield 
for the purpose suggested by the Senator 
from Missouri. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Can a Senator keep the 
floor while business is being transacted 
by the Presiding Officer of the Senate 
which amounts to placing before the Sen- 
ate a nomination? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from Ken- 
tucky to speak after the business is trans- 
acted. 

Mr. HILL. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. HILL. Is it not true, as the Chair 
stated, that.a nomination has to be stated 
in order that business may be before the 
Senate. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. HILL. And then the fact that a 
Senator is recognized on the nomination 
does not defeat any other Senator’s right 
at any later time to make any motion 
which may otherwise be in order in ref- 
erence to the nomination. If any Sena- 
tor wants to make a motion to postpone 
the consideration of the nomination to 
a later date, or anything of that kind, 
the fact that another Senator had made 
a speech in behalf of a nomination or op- 
posed to a nomination would not inter- 
fere with the right to make such a mo- 
tion. Is that not correct? 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, as 
soon as these matters are disposed of, if 
they are disposed of, the Senator from 
Kentucky is going to have business with 
the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will answer the Senator from 
Alabama. The Senator from Alabama 
has stated the situation correctly. The 
Senate will operate under rule XXII as 
soon as the business is started. Any Sen- 
ator can make any motion in line with 
rule XXII at any time he receives recog- 
nition to do so. 

7 The clerk will now state the nomina- 
ion. 

The legislative clerk read the nomi- 
nation of Robert A. Hurley, of Connecti- 
cut, to be a member of the Surplus Prop- 
erty Board. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Kentucky is recognized. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I ask the Senate to 
proceed to consideration of the nomina- 
tion of Robert A. Hurley, of Connecticut, 
to be a member of the Surplus Property 
Board, and, if there is no objection, I 
should like to have also Lt. Col. Edward 
Heller’s name considered at the same 
time. 

Mr. WHITE. I object. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, I 
want to discuss with the Senate at this 
time the nomination of Robert A. Hurley, 
of Connecticut. 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
den. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, 
Robert A. Hurley 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 


den. 
Mr. CHANDLER. I have not yielded. 
Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr, Presi- 
dent, before the Senator proceeds I cer- 
tainly have the right to suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 
Mr. CHANDLER. I do not yield for 
that purpose. 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I do not care 
whether the Senator from Kentucky 
yields for that purpose or not. Before 
he undertakes to make a speech I am 
certainly entitled to suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Missouri is out of order. 
58 Senator from Kentucky has the 

oor. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Does the 
Chair mean to say that the Senator from 
Kentucky can take the floor and make 
a speech in the absence of a quorum? 
That is the most remarkable rule that 
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has been made in the Senate for a hun- 
dred years. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, I 
want to speak to the two or three Sena- 
tors who are present. [Laughter.] I 
have no desire for a crowd. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I insist on my right to make the 
point of order that there is no quorum 
present, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
point of order is overruled. The Senator 
from Kentucky did not yield for that 
purpose.. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. CHANDLER, I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Does the Sen- 
ator understand that the able Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. Austin], who cer- 
tainly has been a very faithful member 
of the Military Affairs Committee in the 
consideration of these nominations, is 
proposing to ask simply that the nomina- 
tions go over until the printed record is 
available, and should he be foreclosed 
from raising that point before the nom- 
inations are brought up, in the Senator’s 
opinion? 

Mr. CHANDLER. Iam glad to answer 
the Senator. Under ordinary circum- 
stances I would join with my friend the 
Senator from Vermont and say that con- 
sideration of such important matters as 
these ought not to be had until the rec- 
ords are fully completed or printed. I 
want to say to the Senator that I have 
complete records of the hearings on my 
desk. But if it is proposed to lay aside 
the Surplus Property Board nominations, 
upon which admittedly the hearings are 
not printed, and every Senator will not 
have a copy when the nominations are 
discussed, and take up State Department 
nominations, with respect to which the 
record is not complete—if the business 
is so important that it has to be rushed, 
then I prefer to be in front and rush my 
own first, and the others can he rushed 
later. That is the practical proposition 
which is presented here. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. So the Senator 
is proceeding on a filibuster against a 
menace which he foresees confronting 
him later? 

Mr. CHANDLER. No; but if I can get 
these nominations before the Senate and 
if within a reasonable time I can have 
the Senate proceed to vote on the nom- 
inations, I certainly am not going to fili- 
buster on the nominations. I am going 
to make a reasonable presentation, 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. The Senator 
is not going to save any time. 

Mr, CHANDLER. Let me proceed. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CHANDLER, I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I should like to ask the 
Senator from Kentucky, who I have 
found is always reasonable and fair, 
whether we cannot clear the atmosphere 
of a little confusion, if we state clearly 
that our purpose is not to delay the con- 
sideration of the Surplus Property Board 
nominations, and it is not our purpose to 
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put them behind the State Department 
nominations, and that the whole point is 
that we ought not to consider these nomi- 
nations until we have the printed hear- 
ings before us, because the discussion is 
sure to involve disagreement about what 
the testimony was. I have found that so 
up to date, and we will have to point out 
what the testimony was. We cannot do 
that with a couple of copies of typwritten 
transcript. I say it is simply a reason- 
able consideration of this matter that is 
necessary. Let us agree here that we will 
make this nomination the unfinished 
business, but not proceed with it until we 
have the printed copies of the hearings, 
I suggest that to the Senator. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I would be agreeable 
to that if we would make all nominations 
the unfinished business of the Senate, 
take up nominations in order at a reason- 
able time, and proceed to a careful con- 
sideration of all nominations on the cal- 
endar. I intend to proceed, because these 
nominations have been called on the cal- 
endar. They have been before the com- 
mittee. The hearings have been com- 
pleted. I know that every Senator does 
not have a complete copy of the hearings, 
but I happen to have a complete record 
of what has gone on in the Senate Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. I am unwill- 
ing to put aside my unfinished symphony 
and take on another symphony which has 
just been begun. I am quite certain that 
my good friend the Senator from Texas 
[Mr. CONNALLY], who has to handle the 
State Department nominations in the 
Senate, also will be confronted with the 
same kind of objection that is now raised, 
because the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions has not had time—having closed 
the hearings only on yesterday—to print 
the hearings and place a copy into the 
hands of every Senator. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. CHANDLER, I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee. 

Mr. STEWART. Would it be the pur- 
pose, if there is delay, to have printed 
the hearings concerning the nominations 
of Messrs. Hurley and Heller? 

Mr. CHANDLER. If there were to be a 
delay, I take it that all of the hearings 
would be printed, and that in due time 
every Member of the Senate would have 
a complete copy of them. 

Mr. STEWART. Would the hearings 
concerning the State Department nomi- 
nations also be printed? 

Mr. CHANDLER. If the leadership 
were to agree, and Members generally on 
both sides of the aisle should agree, I 
should have no objection to that. I do 
not know of any opposition on this side 
to confirmation of the nominations of 
Messrs. Hurley and Heller. I have not 
been informed that a single Senator on 
this side of the aisle intends to speak 
against the nominations of those two 
men. I know of one or two Members on 
the other side of the aisle who will speak 
against the nominations. I do not in- 
tend unduly to delay the Senate in the 
but 
there may be considerable debate before 
the State Department nominations are 
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confirmed. I do not forecast a filibuster 
against them; but if one were to be as- 
sumed, I do not wish to be behind the 
filibuster when I am in front of it at the 
moment. [Laughter.] Senators: who 
have been behind filibusters know what 
it means to be behind one. 

If that course were to be adopted by 
any Senator or group of Senators—and 
I do not say that it is contemplated— 
the State Department nominations would 
go out, and take the Surplus Property 
Board nominations out with them on the 
last day of the Congress. I have a re- 
served seat, and I prefer to keep it, 
{Laughter.] 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CHANDLER. I yield. 

Mr. STEWART. It is not my purpose 
to try to deprive the Senator of his re- 
served seat, It seems to me that the 
observation which the Senator has made, 
regardless of which side of the aisle ob- 
jection may come from, merely empha- 
sizes the importance of having the hear- 
ings printed in both instances, so that 
every Senator may inform himself as 
to everything that was said. I was un- 
able to be present on the occasion of 
state in the caucus room. There was 
quite an assemblage there on Tuesday 
when hearings were held with respect to 
the nominations for the State Depart- 
ment. Because of a hearing of the Small 
Business Committee, of which I am a 
member, I was unable to attend on that 
day. The Small Business Committee 
has held hearings continuously, during 
the day-time hours, until this afternoon 
at about 2 o’clock. 

I have heard various reports as to the 
testimony, both in the case of the nom- 
inations for which the Senator seeks con- 
firmation, of the two members of the 
Surplus Property Board, and also those 
having to do with the State Department, 
I should like to see printed copies of both 
hearings. If one is to be printed, I 
should like to see them both printed, 
The Senator has said that the nomina- 
tions might be discussed at length. I 
believe that emphasizes the need for 
printed hearings, because until we can 
procure printed copies of the hearings, 
we shall not know what was said or what 
was not said, 

Mr, AUSTIN. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CHANDLER. I yield. 

Mr. AUSTIN. With regard to the 
point as to the time involved in obtain- 
ing printed hearings on the Surplus 
Property Board nominations, I stated 
yesterday that the printed hearings 
would be ready this morning; but this 
morning I was informed that something 
had happened with respect to printing 
the hearings which had delayed them, so 
that they would not be ready today. My 
judgment is that we shall have them by 
tomorrow morning. So there need be no 
delay which would upset anyone. It is 
now 25 minutes after 4, and if we were 
to suspend business at this point, no 
harm whatever would some from it. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 
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Mr. CHANDLER. In a moment. If 
it were agreed by unanimous consent 
that the Senate should discontinue busi- 
ness at this point and reconvene at 11 
or 12 o'clock tomorrow, and that I could 
then proceed to make the speech which 
I now intend to make, I should be glad 
to abide by that decision. I do not intend 
to abandon the floor. I shall continue to 
make my speech until I finish it, unless 
there is a unanimous consent agreement 
such as I have described. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CHANDLER, I yield. 

Mr. HILL. There is a large attend- 
ance of Senators at this time. What 
harm could result if the Senator were to 
proceed with his speech at this time? I 
am sure the Senator has much informa- 
tion to give the Senate on the subject 
of these nominations. I can see no 
reason for the Senate now taking a re- 
cess, in view of the fact that the Senator 
is present and prepared to speak. He has 
a fine attendance of Senators to hear 
him, and he has much information to 
give the Senate. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, if 
not interrupted, I shall proceed to ad- 
vocate approval by the Senate of the 
nomination of the former governor of 
Connecticut, Robert A. Hurley, to be a 
member of the Surplus Property Board. 
If given an opportunity, I shall proceed 
to consider the case of Lt. Col. Edward 
Heller. Originally I asked that the two 
nominations be considered together, be- 
cause I thought that would save the time 
of the Senate. 

Mr. President, every Senator and every 
other citizen of the country realizes the 
importance of a board to take charge of 
the more than $100,000,000,000 worth of 
surplus property which the people of the 
United States will possess when the war 
ends. This property is property which 
has keen made for the armed services, for 
the defense of the people of the United 
States; and it ought to be disposed of by 
a board named by the President and con- 
firmed by the Senate, which board should 
be able to dispose of the property to the 
greatest advantage to all the people of 
the United States. 

In order to give the Senate some idea 
of the magnitude of this job, I should like 
to recall that at the close of the last war 
there was approximately $6,000,000,000 
worth of surplus property, after the en- 
deavors of the American people in that 
great war. 

Not so long ago a report was made to 
Congress to the effect that at that time 
there was $104,000,000,000 worth of sur- 
plus property. The members of the 
Surplus Property Board—the two men 
whose nominations are before the Senate 
for consideration, in addition to a third 
member of the Board—will have charge 
of the distribution of this property to 
the people of the United States. 

Mr. President, the Senate Committee 
on Military Affairs gave most careful at- 
tention to the provisions of the bill. 
When the bill came over from the House, 
the committee conducted a long series of 

hearings. It went over the bill item by 
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item, and practically rewrote the entire 
bill. It rejected the idea of prompt dis- 
posal of the surplus property of the peo- 
ple of the United States. It rejected the 
idea that the main object should be to 
try to get the money into the Treasury 
as quickly as possible. 

When complaints are made by the peo- 
ple that the war has cost tremendous 
sums of money, the answer is that we 
must have sufficient goods and materials 
to conduct the war; that war is costly; 
and that failure to have enough means 
that we might lose the war. In war the 
loser loses everything; so I have never 
been willing to join in criticism of our 
men in the armed services who have ear- 
nestly sought to acquire a sufficient 
amount of materials, and to get those 
materials into the hands of the Army of 
the United States, where they could be 
used against the enemies of the United 
States. 

After this carefully prepared bill was 
passed by the Senate, and after the Sen- 
ate had carefully considered whether or 
not disposition of surplus property 
should be left in the hands of one man— 
a proposal which consumed a great deal 
of time in debate, and was finally re- 
jected—we passed a bill creating a three- 
man board. The names of two members 
of that board have been submitted to the 
Senate by the President of the United 
States, and the question before us is the 
confirmation of those nominations, 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CHANDLER, I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. I agree with what 
the Senator says about creating surpluses 
for the Army, and that it is necessary to 
have even more than what is expected to 
be used; but what is puzzling a great 
many persons—and I must confess that 
I have been asked questions about it and 
have been unable to answer them—is the 
question, What is the reason for the sud- 
den shortage of ammunition and other 
supplies, when we have a vast surplus in 
other lines? Who is to blame for that? 
What is the explanation of it? 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, I 
will say to the Senator from Montana 
that we are probably short 27 percent 
of the critical materials the Army now 
needs. There are many reasons for that 
situation. One reason is that eminent 
statesmen such as Mr. Churchill and 
others forecast the early end of the war. 
They were too optimistic. Some of our 
own people were too optimistic. They 
thought we had sufficient supplies for 
almost any emergency. As it turned out, 
after some plans were made to reconvert 
the industries of the country to peace- 
time pursuits, it was found that there 
was a shortage of supplies which were 
critically needed. 

Another thing which caused the short- 
age, I will say to the Senator from Mon- 
tana, was that certain officers found, after 
they reached the battlefront, that more 
shells were required than they thought 
would be needed. The fact was simply 
that more shells were fired. The expla- 
nation of the shortage is simply that 
there was a failure to know in advance 
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all the hazards and complexities which 
would arise. 

Some of the shortage is because of hu- 
man failure; some of it is because of 
error in judgment; some of it is because 
of failure on the part of some of the 
people of our country to realize tha’ the 
war was not over. They thought the war 
was about over, and they quit work and 
went on vacation. 

There are a great number of other fac- 
tors. For instance, in a democracy 
there is a tendency for people to think 
that when things are about done they 
can slow up and stop. There are many 
other factors which enter into the sit- 
uation. 

Mr. WHEELER. But, Mr. President, if 
the Senator will yield 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Kentucky yield to the Sen- 
ator from Montana? 

Mr. CHANDLER. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. The Government has 
a vast surplus of certain materials, but 
apparently there is a shortage of other 
materials. Certainly someone either 
made a bad miscalculation about what 
would really be necessary or overesti- 
mated by a great deal what we needed 
in the way of other articles. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I think mistakes 
unquestionably have been made. Some 
articles were obtained more easily than 
it was anticipated they could be ob- 
tained; it was found that stocks of them 
were not so difficult to obtain. But what 
we must consider is the entire job. The 
whole job is the greatest job of its kind 
that has ever been done by any people 
in all the history of mankind. In this 
emergency the American people have 
produced more things and better things, 
and against all the hazards they have 
transported them across all the oceans 
and deserts and seas and jungles, and 
have put them into the hands of the 
American boys, who made the best pos- 
sible use of them. The whole matter 
has been handled better than such an 
undertaking has been handled by any 
other people in all the history of man- 
kind. So we cannot simply point out 
isolated instances of failure, which we all 
regret, and which we all must admit have 
happened, and say that they amount to 
so much that we should repudiate the 
whole job. Mr. President, the whole job 
is magnificent. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. LA 
FOoLLETTE in the chair). Does the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky yield to the Senator 
from New Mexico? 

Mr. CHANDLER. I yield. 

Mr. HATCH. In reference to the re- 
marks the Senator has just been making, 
let me say that I recognize the deficien- 
cies which have existed, but I am con- 
tinually amazed that more mistakes 
have not been made. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, war 
needs changed. The democracies were 
not ready for war; they did not want 
war; they were not experienced in war, 
The manifold complexities and difficul- 
ties of the job—in short, the logistics— 
created some almost impossible situa- 
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tions. All the situations which have 
arisen have, in total, made the job a 
most difficult one. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Kentucky yield to the Sen- 
ator from Alabama? 

Mr. CHANDLER. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. For instance, as the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky knows, on the Ger- 
man front the weather has bean the worst 
that has been experienced there in 40 
years. There has been much more rain 
and fog and snow than ordinarily occur. 
What does that mean? It means that 
we have not been able to use our air- 
power as much as we estimated we would 
be able to use it. Ordinarily we would 
have been able to use it to a much greater 
extent, but we could not foresee the 
unusual weather which would prevent 
the normal use of our bombers and other 
aircraft. That meant that it was neces- 
sary to use more artillery, and that meant 
that more of the big guns had to fire 
more shells. Is that not correct? 

Mr. CHANDLER. The Senator is 
undoubtedly correct. 

Mr. HILL. There are many other fac- 
tors which could be cited, which have 
brought about changes, and they have 
required changes in production in order 
to meet the needs. 

Mr. CHANDLER. The statement of 
the Senator from Alabama is correct. 

Mr. President, the President of the 
United States has undertaken to appoint 
a former Governor of Connecticut, Gov- 
ernor Hurley, and Lieutenant Colonel 
Heller, of San Francisco, Calif., and their 
names are before the Senate, for its con- 
sent and advice. Both those men ap- 
peared before the Senate Committee on 
Military Affairs. The Committee on 
Military Affairs made a careful investi- 
gation into certain charges which had 
been filed with the committee with re- 
spent to the conduct of the Narragansett 
Machine Co., of Pawtucket, R. I. 

First, let me say that in the operation 
of that company in January 1943, Gov- 
ernor Hurley became its vice president 
in charge of production. Colonel Heller 
went to the Boston ordnance district as 
the finance officer for the Army in June 
1942. At first, if unexplained, some sus- 
picion would arise because of the fact 
that the President of the United States 
had appointed to this very important 
Board two men who had been working 
in a small community or a small section 
of New England. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Kentucky yield to the Sen- 
ator from Montana? 

Mr. CHANDLER. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Montana. 

Mr. WHEELER. What experience 
had Governor Hurley had prior to the 
time when he became vice president of 
the company? 

Mr. CHANDLER. He had been Gov- 
ernor of Connecticut. He had been an 
engineer. He had his own engineering 
and construction firm. I will say to the 
Senator that, in spite of the efforts made 
to find something wrong with Governor 
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Hurley, nothing of the sort was devel- 
oped at the hearings. a 

Mr. WHEELER. The fact that he 
had been Governor of a State would not 
give him much experience 

Mr. CHANDLER. Oh, that gives a 
person tremendous experience. I am 
bound to testify what the governorship 
of a State will do to a person. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. WHEELER. But I wonder what 
his experience had been before he be- 
came vice president of the company in 
charge of production. If he had merely 
been a politicium who was put into that 
position, that would be another matter. 

Mr. CHANDLER. He was a Public 
Works Commissioner, he had been a 


“manufacturer, and he had had his own 


engineering an construction firm. 

Mr. WHEELER. What had he manu- 
factured? 

Mr. CHANDLER. I shall have to ex- 
amine the record in order to determine 
that. I believe he had manufactured 
some automotive parts. I must consult 
the record on that point. 

I wish to say that the record will show 
that there was no connection at all be- 
tween these two men and the fact that 
they were located in one section of the 
country, because I am sure the record is 
plain that they never consulted with each 
other with respect to loans made by the 
Industrial Trust Co. of Rhode Island, by 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Boston, or 
by other financial institutions which 
made loans to the Narragansett Machine 
Co. Colonel Heller was the finance offi- 
cer for the Boston ordnance district. It 
was his duty, when called upon by the 
Ordnance Department of the Army, to 
make investigation into companies such 
as the Narragansett Machine Co., to as- 
certain whether they could make impor- 
tant war material and cquipment for the 
Army and Navy of the United States. 

The Boston ordnance officials request- 
ed Colonel Heller to examine the Narra- 
gansett Co. Colonel Heller did make an 
inspection. He recommended to his su- 
periors that the Narragansett Co. was in 
position to make important war mate- 
rial; that it be given a contract; and that 
it be given financial support by banking 
institutions or by the Government of the 
United States. 4 

When they were asked whether the 
Narragansett Co., according to its record 
of performance and its financial condi- 
tion, was entitled to a banking loan, the 
answer was “No.” But this was an emer- 
gency, and the Government needed the 
things the Narragansett Machine Co. 
could make; and Mr. Pittman, of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Boston, said 
that if every cent of money in the way 
o- loans to the Narragansett Co., which 
the Government had guaranteed 100 
percent, had been lost, nevertheless, 
the work the company did for the Army 
and Navy of the United States in making 
war materials which were so seriously 
neeeded by the Government would have 
entirely justified the loss. 

Some question may be raised, because, 
after the first loan was made and Colonel 
Heller had recommended the loan to his 
superior, Colonel Meacham, in Washing- 
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ton, the Narragansett Co. obtained a loan 
which was 90 percent secured by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States and 10 per- 
cent secured by the Industrial Bank of 
Rhode Island. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CHANDLER. I yield. 

Mr. HOLMAN. It is my recollection 
that the Narragansett Co. had a poor 
record of performance until Governor 
Hurley became associated with it as vice 
president and general manager, after 
which the efficiency of production was 
greatly improved. Am I not correct? 

Mr. CHANDLER. I believe the Sen- 
ator’s statement is entirely correct. The 
first loan which Colonel Heller was crit- 
icized for making—he did not make the 
loan; he recommended it—was a loan in 
the amount of $2,000,000. It was made 
because the Narragansett Co. had con- 
tracts with the Ford Motor Co. I ask 
the Senator to tell me what the company 
was making. I do not recall at the mo- 
ment, 

Mr. DOWNEY. The company was 
making gun mounts. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Yes; gun mounts. 
The contract amounted to more than 
$4,000,000 and later aggregated approxi- 
mately $8,000,000. The Ford Motor Co. 
was a prime contractor. The Narra- 
gansett Co. was a subcontractor. The 
prime contract was canceled. But at the 
time of the cancelation of the prime 
contract the total amount owed to the 
Industrial Bank was only approximately 
$230,000. So at that time it was not bad 
business even to have made the loan, 
and the record of performance on the 
part of the Narragansett Co. in deliver- 
ing gun mounts to the Ford Motor Co. 
was exceptional. They had delivered 
more gun mounts than the Ford Motor 
Co. was able to use in the time required. 
The subcontract was canceled not be- 
cause of the Narragansett Co. but be- 
cause of the cancelation of the prime con- 
tract held by the Ford Motor Co. 

I may say that Colonel Meacham came 
before the committee and stated that 
Colonel Heller’s actions as director of 
finance for the Army in the Boston dis- 
trict was exceptional, that he took no 
action which was not in accordance with 
good business or gocd judgment, and 
which was not either directed or ap- 
proved by his superiors in Washington. 
The colonel offered the testimony of 
character witnesses from his native State 
of California, I ask unanimous consent, 
Mr. President, to include in my remarks 
at this point in the Recorp the statement 
of Colonel Heller’s business experience. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr, President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I should like to 
ask the Senator from Kentucky what 
is the source of the paper to which he 
refers? What is the authority for it? 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, if the 
Senator wishes to raise the question of 
authority, I will get the record from 
Who's Who. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I do not think the Sena- 
tor should treat my question in that 
manner. What is the authority for the 
neant? Is it taken from Who’s 
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Mr. CHANDLER. No; but I will take 
it from Who’s Who if the Senator wishes 
me to do so. 

Mr. AUSTIN. No; I am not trying to 
be technical. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I wished to put into 
the Record the statement which was 
given concerning Colonel Heller’s busi- 
ness associations, and so forth. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Was the statement 
made outside the committee hearing? 

Mr. CHANDLER. Was it not asked for 
by the committee? 

Mr. AUSTIN. I do not know. All I 
want is the source of the paper. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CHANDLER. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from California. 

Mr, DOWNEY. I may say to the dis- 
tinguished Senators that Colonel Heller 
sent a telegram to me stating the names 
of the corporations and business enter- 
prises with which he had been connect- 
ed in a general way. That telegram was 
introduced in evidence, and appears in 
the record. As a matter of fact, it was 
read twice, once by Mr. Pittman and once 
by Mr. Raymond. The material included 
in it is in the record at another place. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CHANDLER. If the Senator from 
Vermont objects, I will read the state- 
ment into the RECORD. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I have not objected, Mr. 
President. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I will read the state- 
ment into the Record on my own behalf 
and have it made a part of my remarks. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I trust the Senator 
from Kentucky will be patient with the 
Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I will be patient. 

Mr. AUSTIN. All I want to have the 
Record show is the nature of the paper 
which the Senator from Kentucky has 
asked to have printed in the Recorp. 
Where did it come from? That is all I 
wish to know. If it is the paper to which 
the distinguished Senator from Califor- 
nia [Mr. Downey] has referred, I have 
no cbjection to its being printed in the 
Recorp. I am merely trying to identify 
the paper. 

Mr. President, the distinguished Sen- 
ator from California nodded his head in 
the affirmative. I should like to have 
him make a statement so that it may go 
into the RECORD. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, I 
should like to state that I will adopt the 
statement made by the Senator from 
California so that the Senator from Ver- 
mont will have no objection to the ex- 
hibit. I should like to have the state- 
ment of Colonel Heller’s business con- 
nections, which is shown in the telegram 
sent to the Senator from California, and 
to which he has referred, incorporated 
in the Recor as a part of my remarks, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Kentucky? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CHANDLER. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I ask the 
Senator from Kentucky if Colonel Heller 
is interested in the following companies: 
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Permanente Metals Corporation of Los 
Angeles, th@ Permanente shipyards, Per- 
manente magnesium plant, Permanente 
cement plant, and the former Rich- 
mond Shipbuilding Corporation. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CHANDLER. I yield. 

Mr. DOWNEY. I believe, if the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky desires me to do so, 
I can properly answer the inquiry of the 
Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from California. 

Mr. DOWNEY. I believe the distin- 
guished Senator from Colorado has read 
a list of companies largely owned and 
controlled by Mr. Kaiser. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. 
correct. 


Mr. DOWNEY. Yes. Colonel Heller 
has no interest in the Richmond Ship- 
building Corporation, the Permanente 
magnesium plant, or any other company 
among those which the Senator has men- 
tioned, except that he does have a small 
financial interest in the Fermanente Ce- 
ment Co. He has a comparatively 
small financial interest in that company. 
The other companies which the Senator 
has mentioned are the companies of 
Henry Kaiser. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Kentucky? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

The telegram ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp is as follows: 


Grandfather I. W. Hellman was one of 
founders of First Bank established in Los 
Angeles, Father E. S. Heller was senior mem- 
ber of law firm of Heller, Ehrman, White & 
McAuliffe, Born in San Francisco March 15, 
1900. Attended San Francisco public schools. 
Volunteered in Army 1918, served as private 
in Infantry and at end of war was at Central 
Infantry Officers Training School, Camp Mac- 
Arthur, Waco, Tex. Graduated from Uni- 
versity of California 1921. Worked several 
years in Wells Fargo Bank & Union Trust Co, 
Became partner of Schwabacher & Co. in- 
vestment bankers, and later members of New 
York Stock Exchange in 1925, a connection 
which I still retain. I was director and mem- 
ber of executive committee of Wells Fargo 
Bank for many years, since passage of bank 
act which required me to resign as director. 
I have been invited as stockholder to attend 
directors meetings and meetings of executive 
committee. As result of my connection with 
Schwabacher & Co., became interested and 
active management of concerns in diverse 
fields, When I again volunteered in the Army 
June 2, 1942, was a Director of Pacific Coast 
Aggregates dealing in building materials: 
Permanente Cement Co., Permanente Steam- 
ship Co., Roos Bros., Inc., a chain of depart- 
ment stores; Bankers Investment Co., an 
urban real estate holding company; Sonora 
Products Co., a concern which owns farm 
lands; Mark Hopkins Hotel Co.; Curle Manu- 
facturing Co., a machine shop; and Pigin 
Whistle Corp., a chain of restaurants. I am 
a substantial stockholder but not a director 
of Pacific Intermountain Express Co., a motor 
truck common carrier operating between 
Los Angeles and San Francisco in the West 
and Kansas City and St. Louis in the East. 
Iam a regent of the University of California. 
Was commissioned as above stated on June 
2, 1942, as a major and assigned as liaison 
officer in the office of the Fiscal Director, 
Special Financial Services Division, Washing- 
ton. Was sent to the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Boston in the same month to assist in 
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making War Department guarantees of loans 
to concerns doing work necessary to the war 
effort, and have remained in Boston since, 
Was promoted to lieutenant colonel Septem- 
ber 23, 1943. You can obtain details of my 
Army record by securing my 201 file which is 
in Washington or by communicating with my 
Chief, Col. John C. Mechem, chief, Special 
Financial Services Division, Office of the 
Fiscal Director, Republic 6700, extension 3364, 
EDwWAnD H. HELLER. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CHANDLER. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I ask the 
Senator from Kentucky if Colonel Heller 
has any interest whatever in the Kaiser 
Co., Inc., the Fontana Steel Co., at 
Fontana, Calif., or the holding company 
of that company known as the Henry 
Kaiser Co.? Does the colonel have any 
interest in any of the business enterprises 
to which I have referred? 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, I 
can only say that I have no personal 
knowledge of Colonel Heller’s connec- 
tions, and I do not recall anything in the 
record which would answer the question 
propounded by the Senator from Colo- 
rado. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. If there 
were anything in the record I would not 
have asked the Senator. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Iam merely saying 
that I have no information about the 
matter. I do not know what else I can 
say to the Senator. I have no informa- 
tion about the subject. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. The 
Senator is proposing to put into the REC- 
orp the names of companies in which 
Colonel Heller is interested, and I want 
to know whether he has any financial 
interest in those companies, 

Mr. CHANDLER. In proposing to 
place the names of the companies into 
the Record I was proposing to put them 
all in. I have no objection if the Sen- 
ator from Colorado can prove that Col- 
onel Heller has any interest in any other 
company. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I am not 
trying to prove anything. I am trying 
to obtain some information. The Sen- 
ator from Kentucky has told us about 
Colonel Heller's financial holdings. I 
should like to know whether he has an 
interest in the companies to which I have 
made reference. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I can answer that, 
Mr. President. I do not know. I would 
have put it in if I had known. 

Mr, DOWNEY. ` Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Kentucky yield to the Sen- 
ator from California? $ 

Mr. CHANDLER. I yield. 

Mr. DOWNEY. I might state to the 
distinguished Senator from Colorado that 
I discussed with Colonel Heller in a gen- 
eral way the various and many enter- 
prises with which he is connected. As 
the Senator should be advised, the record 
shows that he is a very wealthy man, with 
very large interests, and is managing di- 
rector in many large affairs. 

I asked Mr. Heller whether or not he 
was connected with Mr. Kaiser’s enter- 
prises except the Permanente Cement Co. 
The reason for asking him that was that 
Colonel Heller in his telegram to the 
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committee did state that he had an in- 
terest in that company, and knowing that 
Mr. Kaiser was also interested in it, I 
asked the question as I have indicated 
of Colonel Heller. He told me that he 
had no other interest with Mr. Kaiser 
except in the Permanente Cement Co. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. That an- 
swers my question. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Will the Senator from 
Kentucky yield? 

Mr. CHANDLER. I yield. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I wished to ask whether 
the Senator from Kentucky had, in his 
list of the corporations in which Colonel 
Heller said he was interested, the Per- 
manente Shipbuilding Co. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I understood that 
was in the telegram. 

Mr. DOWNEY. I do not understand 
that the Permanente Ship Co. was in the 
telegram, Is it, I ask the Senator from 
Vermont? 

Mr. AUSTIN. I do not know. I have 
never seen the telegram. 

Mr. DOWNEY: It was introduced in 
the committee. It is attached to the file 
which the Senator has from the Military 
Affairs Committee. It is the first paper. 
I have seen it attached to the Senator's 
own file. It was introduced in the 
record. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I have never seen it. 

Mr. DOWNEY. I will find a copy of it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Kentucky has the floor. 
Does he yield, and, if so, to whom? 

Mr. CHANDLER. I do not yield at 
the moment. Let me explain that I 
wanted to get a statement which would 
show the truth of Colonel Heller’s con- 
nections. My friend the Senator from 
Vermont by his question seeks to force 
me to state one. I am not certain I have 
one. I thought the statement was ac- 
curate. If it is not accurate, I disavow it. 
I just want the Recorp to show, if it 
can show, what the connections were. 
The Senator from California has said, 
in answer to the question, that it did 
show he had interest in certain business 
concerns. If I am asked to tell which 
ones they were I am not prepared to 
state which ones they were, because I 
do not know. I have heard numerous 
ones mentioned, but if the statement does 
not show the true record, I disavow it. I 
merely wished to ascertain the true 
status of his business connections. 

Mr. President, I think the record will 
definitely show that there was no con- 
nection, so far as the Narragansett Co. 
and its financial operations were con- 
cerned, and so far as the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Boston and the Indus- 
trial Trust Co. of Rhode Island were 
concerned, of collusion or cooperation 
between Colonel Heller and Governor 
Hurley. It is a pure matter of coinci- 
dence that Colonel Heller came all the 
way from San Francisco to the New Eng- 
land States and was assigned there as 
the chief finance officer for the Army in 
the Boston ordnance district. Colonel 
Heller performed his duties at the direc- 
tion of his superior officers, and, accord; 
ing to their testimony, he did an excep- 
tional job. Colonel Heller handled the 
loans which were made to this company. 
It is my opinion that they produced an 
entire justification of the recommenda- 
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tions he made, and that the record will so 
show. 

Numerous citizens from the great 
State of California, the home of my very 
dear friend the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from California [Mr. JOHNSON], who 
sits before me and for whom I have the 
warmest personal affection, appeared to 
testify to this man’s character and to his 
business acumen; Democrats and Repub- 
licans, and no member of the committee 
would have failed to be deeply impressed 
with the testimony that was offered in 
support of Colonel Heller. They said he 
was an outstanding man. One man, in 
answer to a request, said he was a life- 
long Republican, and added, “If you 
want me to tell you what I think of 
Colonel Heller, I will say that I said to 
my wife, ‘If anything happens to me 
and you get in trouble with my estate, go 
consult Colonel Heller and then do what 
he says.“ 

Another Republican from California 
said, in answer to a question by my be- 
loved friend the Senator from Vermont as 
to whether or not he saw any Republican 
names on the list, “Senator, when I saw 


Colonel Heller’s name on the list, I did 


not look for any.” 

In my opinion, he made before the 
committee a good case for himself. I 
was convinced that he was a careful and 
successful businessman, and I believe 
that if given this position he will do a 
conscientious, honest, and faithful job, 
and I am going a long way when I say 
that, because only the good Lord above 
knows what trouble can come to three 
men who undertake to handle satisfac- 
torily to the people of the United States 
over a hundred billion dollars worth of 
surplus war property. 

I do not know who the third member 
will be. I have suspicions that it may be 
my beloved friend, the senio. Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. GILLETTE], and if it is, 
every Senator here knows the character 
of work he will perform on a board of this 
sort. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CHANDLER. I yield. 

Mr. DOWNEY. I have here in my 
hand the telegram about which I, and, I 
think, the other Senators were talking. 
It is slightly at variance with my own 
memory. I think it might be worth while 
for the Senator to read it; it is very short, 
and then yield to me further for a cor- 
rection of one statement I made to the 
Senate. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, this 
telegram is addressed to the Honorable 
SHERIDAN Downey, Senate Office Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C., and is dated No- 
vember 22, 1944, and reads: 

Grandfather I. W. Hellman was one of 
founders of first bank established in Los 
Angeles. Father E. S. Heller was senior mem- 
ber of law firm of Heller, Ehrman, White & 
McAuliffe. Born in San Francisco, March 15, 
1900. Attended San Francisco public schools. 
Volunteered in Army 1918, served as private in 
infantry and at end of war was at Central 
Infantry Officers Training School, Camp Mac- 
Arthur, Waco, Tex. Graduated from Uni- 
versity of California 1921. Worked several 
years in Wells Fargo Bank & Union Trust Co. 
Became partner of Schwabacher & Co. in- 
vestment bankers, and later members of New 
York Stock Exchange in 1925, a connection 
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which I still retain, I was director and mem- 
ber of executive committee of Wells Fargo 
Bank for many years, since passage of bank 
act which required me to resign as director. 
I have been invited as stockholder to attend 
directors’ meetings and meetings of execu- 
tive committee. As result of my connection 
with Schwabacher & Co., became interested 
and active in management of concerns in 
diverse fields. When I again volunteered in 
the Army June 2, 1942, was a director of 
Pacific coast. aggregates dealing in building 
materials: Permanente Cement Co., Perma- 
nente Steamship Co., Roos Bros., Inc., a chain 
of department stores; Bankers Investment 
Co., an urban real estate holding com- 
pany; Sonora Products Co., a concern which 
owns farm lands; Mark Hopkins Hotel Co.; 
Curle Manufacturing Co., a machine shop; 
and Pigin Whistle Corp., a chain of restau- 
rants. I am a substantial stockholder but 
not a director of Pacific Intermountain Ex- 
press Co., a motor truck common carrier 
operating between Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco in the West and Kansas City and St. 
Louis in the East. Iam a regent of the Uni- 
versity of California. Was commissioned as 
above stated on June 2, 1942, as a major and 
assigned as liaison officer in the office of the 
Fiscal Director, Special Financial Services 
Division, Washington. Was sent to the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Boston in the same 
month to assist in making War Department 
guarantees of loans to concerns doing work 
necessary to the war effort, and have re- 
mained in Boston since. Was promoted to 
lieutenant colonel September 23, 1943. You 
can obtain details of my Army record by 
securing my 201 file which is in Washington 
or by communicating with my chief, Col, 
John C. Mechem, chief, Special Financial 
Services Division, office of the Fiscal Director, 
Republic 6700, extension 3364. 
Epwarp H. HELLER, 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri, Mr. Presi- 
dent. ; 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Kentucky yield to the 
Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. CHANDLER. T yield. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I think it 
ought to be added to the telegram from 
Colonel Heller, whom I never saw, that 
his wife is the Democratic national 
committeewoman in California, and she 
is a very lovely lady. I had the pleas- 
ure of meeting her at the last Demo- 
cratic convention. She was the lady 
who took the California delegation away 
from Mrs. HELEN GaHAGAN Dovuctas and 
voted it for Harry TRUMAN. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CHANDLER. I yield to the Sena< 
tor from California. 

Mr. DOWNEY. When I was discuss- 
ing Colonel Heller’s holdings with him I 
had before me that telegram. My recol< 
lection is it only mentioned the Perma- 
nente Cement Co. Whether or not Mr, 
Kaiser has an interest in the Permanente 
Steamship Co. I do not know. I would 
assume, however, from the similarity of 
names that he does. But what Colonel 
Heller told me was that he had no con- 
nection with any of the other Kaiser 
companies, except the ones mentioned 
in the telegram. I wanted that state- 
ment to appear in the RECORD. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Kentucky yield to the 
Senator from Nebraska? ; 

Mr. CHANDLER, I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska, 
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Mr. WHERRY. In the absence of fur- 
ther information, does the Senator from 
Kentucky now mean to give the Senate 
the impression that these are all the 
corporations in which Colonel Heller has 
an interest, or some executive position, 
or does the Senator still maintain, as he 
said before, that he does not know 
whether or not the Colonel is interested 
in other corporations? 

Mr. CHANDLER. I do not want to 
give the Senate any impression which is 
not accurate, and I disavow trying to 
give anything but an accurate impression. 
I have given the Senate his business con- 
nections, so far as I am informed. If 
I find there are others, and I shall in- 
quire, I want to have them placed in the 
Record. I want every business with which 
he is connected placed in the RECORD. 

Mr. WHERRY. I wish to thank the 
Senator, because in arriving at a decision 
with respect to the nomination it is of 
vital concern to the Senate that we know 
every business with which the colonel is 
affiliated, and that it be placed in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Yes. I want to say 
that Colonel Heller as an Army officer 
in the Finance Department of the Army, 
whose duty it was to inspect facilities 
able to do important war work, has made 
those inspections under the direction of 
his superiors, one of whom was Julius 
H. Amberg, special assistant to the Secre- 
tary of War. He appeared before the 
Military Affairs Committee and expressed 
approval of Colonel Heller and his action, 
Colonel Mechem, who is his direct supe- 
rior, said to the committee that this man 
had not done anything which had not 
had the approval of his superiors, or that 
had not been done at their direction, al- 
though he was not simply a mere “yes” 
man. He had performed his duties ear- 
nestly and conscientiously, and I submit 
there is not a single word of testimony in 
the entire record that casts any reflec- 
tion upon the business ability or the 
honesty or integrity or, in my opinion, 
the ability of this man to perform the 
services he will have to perform in car- 
rying out the provisions of the law. ` 

I rather gained the impression from 
the witnesses who came from his home 
State that they had a high regard for 
his devotion generally to the public wel- 
fare and for his great anxiety to under- 
take to administer the provisions of the 
law so that the provisions of the law, as 
they were passed upon by the Senate 
Military Affairs Committee and later by 
the Senate, would be effectively executed, 
so that the surplus property could be 
widely spread among the people of the 
United States, because it belongs to the 
people of the United States, and was paid 
for by the taxpayers of the United States. 
The colonel does not want this property 
to get into the hands of speculators so 
that they can make profit at the expense 
of the people of the United States. He 
wants the land provisions of this act 
carefully executed, so that the land de- 
clared to be surplus will get into the 
hands of farmers and small businessmen 
and tenants and previous owners; that it 
will get into the hands of those indi- 
viduals who can move onto the land and 
establish homes and farms and raise 
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families and enjoy this blessed country 
of ours. 

I was impressed not only with his rec- 
ord, but with his disposition and desire 
in the future to promote the welfare of 
the people of the United States through 
the proper administration of the act, and 
I repeat to the Senate that the job is a 
terrific one; it is a tremendous job. It 
is barely possible that after examination 
and investigation, Senators might find 
other individuals whom they would wish 
named and considered for the position, 
but it must be remembered that these 
appointments belong to the President of 
the United States, and that unless there 
is some reason for the Senate failing to 
advise and consent, the Senate should 
give the President its advice and its con- 
sent to the nominations, because ulti- 
mately the President is going to be 
charged with the over-all responsibility 
for handling the job. 

We have before us the nominations of 
Colonel Heller and Governor Hurley. I 
want to say a word now for Governor 
Hurley. Governor Hurley has been the 
governor of a sovereign State, the State 
of Connecticut. It was brought out in 
the record that Governor Hurley in the 
last election was not reelected by the 
people of Connecticut. I do not want 
any Senator to damn individuals who are 
not reelected by the people, because the 
people have the right to defeat an in- 
dividual who is running for office, as my 
friend former Senator Henry Ashurst 
used to say, for a good reason or a bad 
reason or for no reason at all. In the 
short time I have been in the Senate, 
which is now going on 6 years, I have 
seen many good men defeated for public 
office. I am persuaded, after having 
been 22 years continuously in public 
office, which it will be when I shall have 
finished my present term, without hav- 
ing been out of office a day, that is be- 
cause of the goodness to me of the people 
of Kentucky, because of their kindly feel- 
ing toward me. The people can make 
mistakes just as politicians do, and some- 
times they do, and the only difference 
between the people and a man who is in 
public office is that the man who is in 
public office does not always have a 
chance to correct himself, but every time 
an election comes along, if the people 
find they have made a mistake they usu- 
ally at the first opportunity correct it. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CHANDLER. I yield. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Will not the distin- 
guished Senator agree with me in the 
statement that certain Senators who 
were defeated in the last election were 
men of the very highest integrity, ability, 
and energy, and were a high credit to 
the Senate of the United States, and that 
the Senate will be a poorer place without 
them? 

Mr. CHANDLER. That is exactly what 
I wanted to say. If Old Dobbin were 
placed in a race with Man-of-War he 
would be badly defeated. Sometimes de- 
feat comes because of the conditions 
which exist at the moment. As has been 
said, there is a good time to run and there 
is a bad time to run, : 
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Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator again yield? 

Mr. CHANDLER. Yes; I yield to the 
Senator from California. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Would not the Sen- 
ator agree that probably Governor Dewey 
can continue to do a fairly good job al- 
though he was beaten by a better man? 

Mr. CHANDLER. I do not know that. 
I think Governor Dewey got exactly what 
he wanted. He said, as I recall, that he 
wanted to serve out his term as Governor 
of New York, and it may be that the 
people of New York decided that they 
wanted to help him attain that desire. 
Certainly the people of the United States 
in a measure contributed to it. 

Mr. President, I wish to say that Gov- 
ernor Hurley made a good record as Gov- 
ernor of Connecticut. It wiil probably 
be urged that he was the only Democrat 
who did not win in Connecticut this 
year. I should rather have some citizen 
of Connecticut explain that situation, 
because I would not undertake to ex- 
plain it. There is no record here that in 
any way shows the commission of any 
improper official act or any other act of 
fraud or dishonesty which disqualifies 
Governor Hurley from being a member 
of this Board. I am quite certain that 
if such a record could have been found it 
would have been produced at the hear- 
ing. So I urge the Senate, as speedily 
as possible, after a careful, full, and free 
discussion of the record of these nomi- 
nees, to give the President approval of 
the nominees and let them proceed to 
this important task. 

Based on the record, I express my own 
faith in their ability to perform these 
difficult duties. They will make mis- 
takes. I am certain that it requires a 
courageous man even to agree to under- 
take this job, because it is one of the 
most difficult jobs that any citizen of this 
country will have been called upon to 
perform. Thousands of people in the 
United States will want things, and will 
be unable to get them because they can- 
not be supplied. When various things 
are declared surplus, there will be a rush 
for such materials. These men will have 
to tell some people, “You can have these 
things,” and they will have to tell others, 
“You cannot have them, because there 
are not enough. They are gone.” In 
my opinion, it will be one of the most 
difficult jobs that two American citizens 
ever undertook. They will need the 
prayers, good wishes, and support of 
every patriotic American. 

The thing that we most want to do is 
to get this material, which has been paid 
for by the people of the United States, 
back into the hands of the people of the 
United States, where good use of it can 
be made for the benefit of as many citi- 
zens as possible. 

Mr. President, I earnestly hope that 
after a full and free discussion, based 
upon the record which was produced in 
the hearing, the Senate will give its 
approval to Governor Hurley of Connec- 
ticut and Colonel Heller of California. 


No reason is shown in the hearings why 


the nominations of both men should not 
be confirmed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is, Will the Senate advise and 
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consent to the nomination of Robert A. 
Hurley of Connecticut to be a member 
of the Surplus Property Board? 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. McLeod, one of its 
clerks, announced that the House had 
passed without amendment the following 
bill and joint resolution of the Senate: 

S. 1971. An act to provide for the disposal 
of certain mail matter condemned by the 
Director of Censorship; and 

S. J. Res. 148. Joint resolution authorizing 
the disposal of certain blood-plasma reserves. 


The message returned to the Senate, in 
compliance with its request, the bill (H.R. 
3961) authorizing the construction, re- 
pair, and preservation of certain public 
works on rivers and harbors, and for 
other purposes. 

The message also announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 5587) 
making appropriations to supply defi- 
ciencies in certain appropriations for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1944, and for 
prior fiscal years, and to provide supple- 
mental appropriations for the fiscal 
years ending June 30, 1945, and June 30, 
1946, and for other purposes, agreed to 
the conference asked by the Senate on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and that Mr. Cannon of Mis- 
souri, Mr. Wooprvum of Virginia, Mr. LUD- 
Low, Mr. SNYDER, Mr. O'NEAL, Mr. RABAUT, 
Mr. Jonnson of Oklahoma, Mr. ENGEL of 
Michigan, Mr. Case, and Mr. KEEFE were 
appointed managers on the part of the 
House at the conference. 

The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to the report of 
the committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 1963) for the relief of G. H. 
Garner. 

The message also announced that the 
House had severally agreed to the 
amendment of the Senate to the follow- 
ing bills of the House: 

H. R. 976. An act for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Sebastian Eger; 

H. R. 1023. An act to establish a Chief of 
Chaplains of the United States Navy; 

H. R. 1284. An act relating to the natural- 
ization of persons not citizens who serve 
honorably in the military or naval forces of 
the United States during the present war; 

H. R. 3400. An act for the relief of LaVerne 
Whipple; 

H. R. 3645. An act for the relief of MEY 
Agnes Lichtefeld Droppelman; 

H. R. 4101. An act for the relief of P. E. 
Brannen; 

H. R. 4333. An act for the relief of Bertha 
LeFrancq; 

H. R. 4367. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Julia Toler; 

H. R. 4481. An act for the relief of William 
H. Crompton; 

H. R. 4588. An act for the relief of Robert 
L. Whiddon; and 

H. R. 5590. An act to increase clerk hire, and 
for other purposes, 


The message further announced that 
the House had severally agreed to the 
amendments of the Senate to the follow- 
ing bills of the House: 

H. R. 2005. An act for the relief of Christine 
Mangrum, Luster Mangrum, and Nathan 
Mangrum; 
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H. R. 2066. An act for the relief of A. L, 
Rinkenberger and John Floering; and 

H. R.4918. An act to provide for the pay- 
ment to certain Government employees for 
accumulated or accrued annual leave due 
upon their separation from Government 
service, 

JOINT COMMITTEE ON ORGANIZATION 

OF THE CONGRESS 


Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, as in legisla- 
tive session, the Chair lay before the 
Senate the amendments of the House of 
Representatives to Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 23. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Connecticut? 

There being no objection, as in legis- 
lative session, the Presiding Officer laid 
before the Senate the amendments of 
the House of Representatives to the con- 
current resolution (S. Con. Res. 23) es- 
tablishing a Joint Committee on the Or- 
ganization of the Congress, which were 
on page 3, to strike out all after line 21 
over to and including line 2 on page 4; 
on page 4, line 3, to strike out “(d)” 
and insert “(c)”; and on page 4, line 
5, to strike out all after “recommenda- 
tions” down to and including “study,” 
in line 7, and insert “not later than April 
1, 1945.“ 

Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President, I am 
about to ask that the Senate concur in 
the House amendments, but I shall delay 
that request for a moment to make a 
brief explanation. 

This concurrent resolution was unani- 
mously adopted by the Senate some time 
ago. Amendments were offered in the 
Committee on Rules of the House and 
sustained by the House. 

As the Senator sponsor of the concur- 
rent resolution, I am disappointed in the 
changes which were made. The original 
proposal provided for a report to the 
House and Senate within 6 months. The 
House reduced the period to 3 months. 
I am assuming, however, and it is my un- 
derstanding, on the basis of discussions 
which I have had with House Members, 
that the limitation of time provided, that 
is, not later than April 1, 1945, is not 
intended to mean that the committee will 
expire on that date, but is rather in- 
tended to mean that the committee must 
report and make recommendations by 
that time. 

If this were at a different time, I 
should be hopeful that by sending the 
concurrent resolution to conference we 
might more nearly meet the desire of the 
Senate, and might increase the time 
within which the report must be made. 
Three months is not time enough. How- 
ever, because of the lateness of the hour, 
and because of the seriousness of the 
subject, as well as the very great need 
for a study of the reorganization of Con- 
gress, I do not wish to run any chance 
of the matter going over until the next 
Congress. 

Mr. President, I now move that the 
Senate concur in the House amend- 
ments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Connecticut that the 
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Senate concur in the House amendments 
to Senate concurrent resolution 23. 
The motion was agreed to. 


NOMINATIONS OF ADMIRALS OF THE 
FLEET AND GENERALS OF THE ARMY 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, today the 
President of the United States submitted 
to the Senate the nominations of Ad- 
miral William D. Leahy, Admiral Ernest 
J. King, and Admiral Chester W. Nimitz 
to be fleet admirals of the United States 
Navy, and the nominations of Gen. 
George C. Marshall, Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur, Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower, and 
Gen. Henry H. Arnold to be generals of 
the Army. 

I have today conferred with the dis- 


- tinguished chairman of the Senate Com- 


mittee on Naval Affairs [Mr. WatsH] and 
he and I, as well as the distinguished 
chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Military Affairs [Mr. REYNOLDS], are in 
full accord that our country has been 
most fortunate in having military com- 
manders of the character, courage, and 
great ability of these men. I hope that 
the Senate may, as a tribute to the mag- 
nificent services of these men, confirm 
their nominations at this time. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, are 
these the nominations of the so-called 
5-star generals and admirals? 

Mr. HILL. Yes. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Is there any law 
authorizing such action? 

Mr. HILL. Oh, yes. Congress has re- 
cently enacted such a law. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Does the Senator 
ask that the pending nomination be tem- 
porarily laid aside? 

Mr. HILL. The Hurley nomination is 
pending. I was about to yield to the 
distinguished Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, chairman of the Committee on 
Naval Affairs, to ask unanimous consent 
for the confirmation of the naval nomi- 
nations, and to the distinguished chair- 
man of the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs to ask unanimous consent for the 
confirmation of the Army nominations. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, ‘i 
officers have rendered such distinguished 
service to our country that I am in com- 
plete sympathy with the request of the 
Senator from Alabama. I hope the rule 
may be waived, and that these nomina- 
tions may be acted upon immediately. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Do I correctly un- 
derstand that the Senator wishes tem- 
porarily to lay aside the pending nomi- 
nation? 

Mr. HILL. It would amount to that. 
The pending nomination would be tem- 
porarily laid aside, but consideration of 
it would be immediately resumed. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH. In view of the fact that 
comment has been made of the omission 
of the name of Admiral Halsey from the 
list of nominations submitted by the 
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President, I think I should offer a word 
of explanation. 

The Senate authorized the naming by 
the President of four fleet admirals. 
The President has sent to the Senate but 
three nominations, leaving one vacancy. 

I conferred with representatives of the 
Navy Department to ask for an expla- 
nation, and was informed that the Navy 
Department felt that Admiral Leahy, 
Chief of Staff of the President, should be 
promoted to this rank; that Admiral 
King, who is Commander in Chief of the 
United States Fleet and Chief of Naval 
Operations, and in command of all mili- 
tary forces of the Navy, should be pro- 
moted to the rank; and that Admiral 
Nimitz, Commander in Chief of the Pa- 
cific Fleet, and Commander in Chief of 
the Pacific Ocean area, should be pro- 
moted, because of the large number of 
naval units under his command. 

Serving under Admiral Nimitz are two 
full admirals, namely, Admiral Halsey, 
Commander of the Third Fleet, and Ad- 
miral Spruance, Commander of the Fifth 
Fleet. 

The Navy Department felt that an of- 
fizer of the rank of fleet admiral was not 
required under Admiral Nimitz at this 
time, and that it was undesirable to ap- 
point one of these officers to the rank of 
fieet admiral and not the other, in view 
of the fact that they were both in com- 
mand of separate fleets and performing 
the same type of duty. 

I was also informed that at the present 
time the Navy Department believes that 
three officers of the new rank are all that 
are required, even though the Congress 
has authorized four. It might be pointed 
out that the original bill, as approved by 
the Senate Committee on Naval Affairs, 
actually authorized only two officers in 
the new rank. The Navy Department 
stated, however, that it was very probable 
that at some time in the future it might 
become necessary or desirable to appoint 
anoiher officer of the Navy to the rank of 
fleet admiral. 

I make that statement in view of the 
fact that there appears to be some dis- 
appointment that the name of Admiral 


„Halsey was not included in the list of 


appointments. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Of course, 


this rank is an entirely new one. 

Mr, HILL. Yes. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. It is a rank 
which has never before been authorized 
in the United States Army or Navy. 

Mr, HILL. That is true. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. The officers 
who may be appointed to this rank will 
have a higher rank than that held by 
General Washington or General Grant 
or General Sherman or General Sheri- 
dan, who were appointed generals under 
special provision. 

Mr. HILL, But not higher than Gen- 
eral Pershing has. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. He is only a 
four-star general. 

Mr. HILL. I will say to the Senator 
from Missouri that the legislation which 
was passed by the House and Senate and 
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was signed by the President, under which 
these nominations have come to the Sen- 
ate, provided that such appointees 
should not take any higher rank than 
the rank of General Pershing. He is the 
General of the Armies of the United 
States. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. However, he 
has only four stars. 

Mr. HILL. I am not sure how many 
stars he has, but I know the legislation 
we passed particularly provided that he 
should continue to be the General of the 
Armies. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. He is the 
General of the Armies, but he has the 
rank of general, and he wears four stars. 

As I understand the legislation, each 
one of the generals or admirals to be ap- 
pointed will take rank with five stars, at 
least temporarily, far outranking anyone 
the United States ever appointed before, 
in the theory that their rank will be 
equivalent to that of a field marshal in 
the British Army. 

Mr. GERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to the Senator from 
Rhode Island, because he was the author 
of the legislation in the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. I am delighted to yield 
to him. 

Mr. GERRY. I made an inquiry in 
regard to General Pershing. General 
Pershing has higher rank than any other 
general, and he would outrank these offi- 
cers, because General Pershing’s rank is 
General of the Armies. He is entitled 
to wear any uniform he chooses to wear. 

So there is no question. The point was 
made in the House. I asked the same 
question the Senator from Missouri has 
asked. Although these officers will wear 
five stars, General Pershing’s rank is 
higher than the rank of any of them. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield to me again? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Does the 
Senator say that General Pershing could 
wear seven or eight stars if he chose to 
do so? 

Mr. GERRY. I do not know how many 
he could wear. The point was brought 
out that he can wear any uniform he 
chooses to wear. He is the ranking gen- 
eral of the Army, and his title is General 
of the Armies. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I am very 
familiar with his title, and I am very 
familiar with General Pershing, so far 
as that is concerned. I knew him in the 
service, and saw him several times. 

But the point I make, Mr. President, 
if I may be permitted to do so, is that the 
rank of admiral and the rank of general 
have been very carefully reserved in the 
history of the United States to be be- 
stowed upon very few individuals, and 
only for conspicuous and outstanding ac- 
complishments. That rank was be- 
stowed on General Grant, General Sher- 
man, and General Sheridan at the end 
of the Civil War, with the understand- 
ing that the title would lapse at the end 
of that service. It was bestowed on 
General Pershing. Afterward the title 
of General of the Armies was bestowed 
upon him, with the understanding that 
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he can hold it as long as he lives or as 
long as he wishes to hold it. He has 
held it ever since. 

I do not think we should be too free 
in granting these extraordinary titles 
and extraordinary ranks simply because 
we happen to be in a war, except for 
extraordinary accomplishments. 

I think the Senator from Texas will 
bear me out when I say that when the 
matter of the appointment of the new 
lieutenant generals was first mentioned, 
the understanding was that there would 
be only 4 of them. Now we have at 
least 12 or 13; in fact, I do not know 
how many we have. 

It seems to me that the whole theory, 
from the time of the Revolutionary War 
on, has been to be very careful about the 
bestowing of these very high titles. I 
do not think it has ever hurt the United 
States Army or the United States Navy. 
The fact is that the Congress of the 
United States has been very meticulous 
in its granting of these very high titles. 

Mr. GERRY, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. GERRY. General Pershing can 
wear any uniform he wishes to wear. 
So far as I have been able to ascertain, 
he can wear any number of stars. He is 
the General of the Armies. It was the 
intent, in connection with the legisla- 
tion, and it was made perfectly clear, 
that no rank created by Congress would 
exceed General Pershing’s rank, I 
asked that very question. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. If General 
Pershing chose to wear 15 stars 

Mr. GERRY. I suppose he could. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. It would 
not make any difference so far as I am 
concerned. I do not think anyone 
should be put on the same footing as 
that of the commanders of our forces in 
other wars, until after the war is over. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, HILL. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH. I might add another 
word. The increased rank will not bring 
increased pay, except an increase in per- 
sonal allowances from $2,200 to $5,000, 
but there will be no increase in the base 
salary. 

I wish to join with the distinguished 
junior Senator from Alabama and the 
distinguished senior Senator from Maine 
in expressing the hope that now that the 
nominations are before the Senate the 
Senate will act in accordance with the 
usual rule and will confirm them en bloc. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the nominations in the Navy 
be confirmed. It seems to me to be a 
gracious and generous act and an evi- 
dence of our confidence and support of 
these naval officers who have rendered 
such magnificent service to our country, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection—— 

Mr. CONNALLY. Just a moment, Mr. 
President. Will the Senator yield to 
me? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Are these ranks 
temporary? 
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Mr. HILL. They are temporary. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Will they lapse 6 
months after the war? 

Mr. HILL. They will lapse, I will say 
to the Senator. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Does the Senator 
recall at the moment how many lieu- 
tenant generals we now have in the 
Army? 

Mr. HILL. I cannot recall offhand. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Inasmuch as the 
Senator is a member of the Military Af- 
fairs Committee, I ask him to have the 
military aide of the committee obtain 
that information for the Recorp, please. 

Mr. HILL. I shall be delighted to ob- 
tain that information. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I shall 
not, of course, object to the confirmation 
of the nominations. In the first place, 
the Congress has enacted the legislation 
providing for these ranks. In the sec- 
ond place, the men on whom these honors 
have been conferred have directed the 
military effort of the United States in 
this war, and they are entitled to every 
tribute, every honor, and every consider- 
ation the American people can pay them. 
I would not object or express any regret 
on the ground stated by the Senator from 
Missouri that by this action we create a 
new rank, I am sorry I was not present 
when the bill was considered, because I 
wished to state my objection to the en- 
actment of the legislation for the reasons 
which were given. 

I understand that these bills were 
passed to enable us to have some super 
rank which would compete with the rank 
of field marshal and the ranks of the. 
other high-titled dignitaries of the Al- 
lied Nations. I think that is a perfectly 
absurd premise for the enactment of 
legislation to increase the rank of any 
person in the armed services of the United 
States. By doing so, we merely get into 
a contest as to the titles which can be 
conferred. If one of our allies names 
a man a “Great Exalted Super-duper 
Field Marshal”, instead of just Field 
Marshal, are we to have a feeling of in- 
feriority which is to drive us to find some 
title to make the individual officers of 
our armed forces equal in dignity to those 
of our allies? 

So far as my judgment goes, if we 
should see fit to call the commanding 

. Officer of all the American Fleets a sea- 
man fourth-class, or the commanding of- 
ficer of all the American armies a private 
fifth-class, the mere fact that he was 
leading the forces of the United States 
would make him the equal of or superior 
to any rank, however it might be em- 
bellished by words, held by officers in 
the armed forces of any other army or 
navy of the world. 

I regret that I was not present to make 
this brief statement when the subject was 
considered the other day, but I was at- 
tending a conference on the crop insur- 
ance bill, and could not be present in the 
Sene te. 

Mr. President, the officers in question 
will take their places-in history among 
the great military and naval leaders of 
all times, and nothing that we do here 
by way of making a new rank conform- 
ing to that of some other nation will be 
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able to embellish by one whit the mag- 
nificent record they are making in lead- 
ing our brothers and our dear ones into 
battles on the seas, on the land, and in 
the air. 

Mr. CHANDLER and Mr. CLARK of 
Missouri addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Georgia yield, and if so to 
whom? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield first to the 
Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, this 
question may ultimately become the sub- 
ject of a treaty Letween the countries. 
Perhaps some day we shall go just so 
far, and then make a treaty that every 
nation will abide by. I become very tired 
of other countries of the world having 
officers who outrank ours. I think the 
rank and dignity of any representative 
of the United States should be equal to 
that held by any other person in the 
world, If any Senator thinks that our 
representative is not put to great dis- 
advantage because of not holding a rank 
equal to that of those with whom he is 
dealing, he is badly mistaken. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The statement of the 
Senator from Kentucky is absolutely cor- 
rect, if we are to be governed by the 
ranks created in other armies. On the 
trip which some of us took around the 
world we sometimes observed that some 
of the officers of our Army felt them- 
selves to be at a disadvantage when deal- 
ing with representatives of our allies. I 
have specifically inquired of the War De- 
partment whether there had been any 
agreement, treaty, or understanding 
which would enable an officer in an Allied 
army to outrank our officers merely be- 
cause of his title, and I was told that it 
was merely a matter of agreement. I 
have no objection to the new title being 
created. It could not be more worthily 
bestowed. ` But the reason which was 
given for the creation of the title, 
namely, to make our officers rank with 
those of other nations, did not appeal 
to me. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL, I yield. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. The Sena- 
tor will remember that probably the 
greatest seaman who ever fought under 
the American flag was Commodore John 
Paul Jones, He fought as a captain dur- 
ing the greater part of his naval expe- 
rience. He became a commodore. He 
never actually became an admiral in the 
American Navy. I believe that his name 
stands as high as that of any other of- 
ficer in naval history. Iagree with what 
the Senator from Georgia has said. 
When an American has deep respect for 
his enemies or his allies, I do not believe 
that it is necessary to have any title 
whatever. 

Mr. GERRY. Mr. President, a rather 
practical example of what has been 
stated occurred just before the last 
World War at Veracruz, where a large 
part of our fleet was assembled. A Brit- 
ish vice admiral came in on a cruiser 
and, if my recollection is correct, he be- 
eame the senior ranking officer, and it 
was most embarrassing. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senavor 
from Massachusetts? The Chair heats 
none, and the nominations of Admiral 
William D. Leahy, Admiral Ernest J. 
King, and Admiral Chester W. Nimitz to 
be fleet admirals of the United States 
Navy are confirmed, and, without objec- 
Lees the President will be notified forth- 
with. 

Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, I ask 
that the Army nominations be included 
in this consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from North Carolina? The Chair hears 
none. Without objection, the nomina- 
tions of Gen. George C. Marshall, Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur, Gen. Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, and Gen. Henry H. Arnold 
to be generals of the Army are con- 
firmed, and, without objection, the 
President will be notified forthwith. 

The clerk will state the next nomina- 
tion on the calendar. 


FOREIGN SERVICE 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Hallett Johnson to be Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of 
155 United States of America to Costa 

ca. 

Mr. HILL. I ask that the nomination 
be confirmed, and that the President be 
immediately notified. s 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed; 
and, without objection, the President will 
be notified forthwith. 

POSTMASTERS 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations of postmasters. 

Mr. HILL. I ask unanimous consent 
that the nominations of postmasters be 
confirmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the postmaster nominations 
are confirmed en bloc; and, without ob- 
jection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. 

THE NAVY 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Navy. 

Mr. HILL. Iask that the nominations 
in the Navy be confirmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Navy nominations are con- 
firmed en bloc, and, without objection, 
the President will be notified forthwith. 


THE MARINE CORPS 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Marine Corps. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask that 
the nominations in the Marine Corps be 
confirmed en bloc, and that the President 
be notified forthwith. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations in the Marine 
Corps are confirmed en bloc; and, with- 
out objection, the President will be noti- 
fied forthwith. 

That concludes the calendar. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I desire to 
state that the Government Printing Of- 
fice has advised me that the hearings on 
the Hurley and Heller nominations will 
be available tomorrow morning. We 
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hope to have a copy of the hearings on 
the desk of each Senator tomorrow. 

Mr. AUSTIN. May I inquire of the 
Senator from Alabama if there is any 
way in which to obtain a copy tonight? 

Mr. HILL. I know of no way of obtain- 
ing one. I have been advised that the 
copies will be ready at approximately 9 
o’clock tomorrow morning. I believe the 
distinguished Senator from Vermont has 
a typewritten copy of the hearings. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I have a transcript. 

Mr. President, it is my purpose to take 
the floor, if I can secure it, in the morn- 
ing at 11 o’clock and speak on the nomi- 
nations. I wish that I could be placed in 
position to turn to pages of the printed 
hearings in order to enable Senators to 
know to what I shall be referring, 

Mr. HILL. As the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Vermont knows, the first part 
of the hearings is, of course, already 
available in printed form. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Yes. 

Mr. HILL. According to the informa- 
tion which I have received from the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, the second part 
which, as I recall, should not be very 
voluminous, will be available tomorrow 
morning at 9 o’clock. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I thank the Senator for 
the information. 


RECESS 


Mr. HILL. I move that the Senate take 
a recess until 11 o’clock a. m. tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o’clock and 38 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ete took a recess until tomorrow, Satur- 
Gay, December 16, 1944, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate December 15 (legislative day of 
November 21), 1944: 


DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 


James C. Sappington 3d, of Maryland, to 
be a Foreign Service officer of class 5, a sec- 
retary in the Diplomatic Service, and a consul 
of the United States of America, 

Hervé J, L'Heureux, of New Hampshire, now 
a Foreign Service officer of class 5 and a sec- 
retary in the Diplomatic Service, to be also a 
consul general of the United States of 
America. 

Andrew E. Donovan 2d, of California, now 
a Foreign Service officer of class 6 and a 
secretary in the Diplomatic Service, to be 
also a consul of the United States of America. 

U. Alexis Johnson, of California, now a 
Toreign Service officer of class 7 and a secre- 
tary in the Diplomatic Service, to be also a 
consul of the United States of America, 

In THE ARMY 
TO BE GENERALS OF THE ARMY 

Gen. George Catlett Marshall (major gen- 
eral, U. S. Army), Chief of Staff. 

Gen. Douglas MacArthur (general, U. S. 
Army, retired), Army of the United States. 

Gen. Dwight David Eisenhower (major gen- 
eral, U. S. Army), Army of the. United States. 

Gen. Henry Harley Arnold (major general, 
U.S. Army), Army of the United States. 

In THE N/ vr 
TO BE FLEET ADMIRALS 

Admiral William D. Leahy, United States 
Navy, retired, to be a fleet admiral of the 
United States Navy. 

Admiral Ernest J. King, United States Navy, 
to be a fleet admiral of the United States 
Navy. 
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Admiral Chester W. Nimitz, United States 
Navy, to be a fleet atmiral of the United 
States Navy. 

POSTMASTERS 

The following-named persons to be post- 
masters: 

ALABAMA 

Martin V. Griffith, Hanceville, Ala., in place 
of G. W. Burkart, removed. ' 

ALASKA 

Beatrice A. Huntley, Palmer, Alaska, in 

place of H. B. DeLand, resigned. 
ARKANSAS 

Cecil L. Horn, Black Rock, Ark., in place 

of R. W. Moore, resigned. 
ILLINOIS 

Albert Engel Croegaert, Annawan, II., in 
place of A. J. Verdick, resigned. 

Ralph Leinicke, Ava, III., in place of B. H. 
Gardner, deceased. 

Nautee F. McCrary, Robbins, Ill, in place 
of L. P. Thomas, retired. 

IOWA 

Florence E. Wynn, Gilman, Iowa, in place 

of M. E. O'Connor, deceased, 
KENTUCKY 

Ralph M. Ramey, Praise, Ky., in place of 

S. H. Ratcliff, resigned. 
LOUISIANA 

Lydia M. Coroy, Gonzales, La., in place of 
A. B. Coroy, deceased. 

MICHIGAN E 

Roland H. Kolb, Fairview, Mich, Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1944. 

MINNESOTA 

Hannah L. Strand, Perley, Minn., in place of 

H. O. Hoganson, deceased. 
MISSISSIPPI 

Olin H. Akers, Pontotoc, Miss., in place cf 

J. C. Edwards, transferred. 
MISSOURI 

Vera T. Sydnor, Blackburn, Mo., in place of 
Pearl Herndon, removed. 

? NEW JERSEY 

Thomas H. Ryan, Jr., Cliffwood, N. J., in 
place of Emma Metze, resigned. 

NEW YORK 

Earl J. Hotwes, Elma, N. Y. Office became 
Presidential July 1, 1944. 

Roy A. Alstead, South Wales, N, Y. 
became Presidential July 1, 1944. 

OKLAHOMA 

John B. Taber, Osage, Okla, Office became 

Presidential July 1, 1943. 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Clifford F. Steinmetz, Catasauqua, Pa., in 
place of S. H. Hauser, removed. 

William A. Thompson, Waynesboro, Pa., in 
place of A. R. Warner, resigned. 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Oscar G. Westgard, Astoria, S. Dak. Office 

became Presidential July 1, 1943. 


TENNESSEE 


Jacob M. Jennings, Brush Creek, Tenn. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1944. 

Horace M. Coffey, Thorn Hill, Tenn. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1944. 

Essie M.. Britt, Wildersville, Tenn. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1944. 


TEXAS 


Elmer Carlton, Carlton, Tex. Office became 
Presidential July 1, 1944. 

Oscar B, Fields, Jr., San Angelo, Tex., in 
place of T. M. Herring, retired. 


UTAH 


Orion Gottfredson, Circleville, Utah. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1944. 


Office 
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WASHINGTON 


Sadie Ensch, Clearlake, Wash. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1944. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate December 15 (legislative day 
of November 21), 1944: 

FOREIGN SERVICE 

Hallett Johnson to be Ambassador Ex- 
traordinary and Plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America to Costa Rica. 

IN THE ARMY 
TO BE GENERALS OF THE ARMY 

Gen. George Catlett Marshall 

Gen. Douglas MacArthur 

Gen. Dwight David Eisenhower 

Gen. Henry Harley Arnold 

In THE Navy 
TO BE FLEET ADMIRALS OF THE UNITED STATES 
NAVY 

Admiral William D. Leahy 

Admiral Ernest J. King 

Admiral Chester W, Nimitz 

TEMPORARY SERVICE 

William L. Calhoun to be a vice admiral 
in the Navy, for temporary service, to rank 
from February 27, 1942. 

Oscar Smith to be a commodore in the 
Navy, for temporary service, to rank from 
April 12, 1943, and to continue while serving 
as deputy chief of staff to the commander in 
chief, United States Atlantic Fleet. 

IN THE MARINE Corps 
TEMPORARY SERVICE 
To be brigadier generals for temporary service 
in the Marine Corps from the dates indi- 
cated 

John T. Walker, from October 4, 1942. 

Merwin H. Silverthorn, from April 1, 1943. 

Maurice C, Gregory, from May 7, 1944, 

POSTMASTERS 
CONNECTICUT 
Anne V. Kenney, Mechanicsville. 
MICHIGAN 

E. Bernice Knisley, Avoca. 

Viola M. Meyer, Fair Haven. 

Rolland F. Allen, North Street, 

MISSOURI 

Alonzo E. Ellis, Dodson. 

Blanche G. Griffith, Perryville. 

NORTH DAKOTA 
Edmond M. Ellingson, Kintyre. 
OKLAHOMA 


Lee Nora Simpson, Caney, 
Nelle B. Harbin, Mutual. 
Mary McCutcheon, Schulter, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 15, 1944 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera 
Montgomery D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Thou whose name is called Wonderful 
Counselor and Prince of Peace, for whom 
the heavens echo and who givest an over- 
mastering strength, in Thee we find One 
altogether lovely. Wherever Thy voice 
is heard and understood, the earth smiles 
a sweet welcome and the stars gleam with 
promises of a glad reunion. O keep our 
faith alive in the vastness of Thy do- 
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minion and in the sweep of Thy Being; 
surely in Thee there is hope to find wher- 
ever there is man to seek. With Thy 
changeless hand lft up our souls as their 
tendrils twine around the manger Child 
of Bethlehem. 

As we approach the foreglow of the 
Christmastide with toiling hands and 
heavy hearts, may each human soul be 
Thy child; let them cherish the power 
of hoping and believing, with their eyes 
facing the future with glad expectancy. 
We pray that we may not be indifferent 
to faults of character or to human suf- 
fering; let us be to others such examples 
in conduct and character as we wouid 
have them be unto us. O may we magnify 
Thy name in our own world by adding to 
those less fortunate—happiness, peace, 
and plenty. Strengthen our wills, that 
out of the agony of the battlefields our 
defenders shall not have suffered in vain, 
and that from the womb of pain and 
death there may be born a better world 
in which righteousness and brotherhood 
shall be exalted. In the name of our 
blessed Redeemer. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved, 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Frazier, its legislative clerk, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment bills of the House of the 
following titles: 


H. R. 195. An act for the relief of Gladys A. 
Ennis as executrix of the estate of George 
Pearse Ennis, deceased, and Oscar H. Julius; 
and the Excelsior Automotive Service, Inc.; 

H. R. 449. An act for the relief of the Puget 
Sound Bridge & Dredging Co.: 

H. R. 545. An act for the relief of G. F. 
Odom; 

H. R. 763. An act for the relief of Lindsey 
Harcrow; 

H. R. 1218. An act for the relief of F. L. 
Riddle; 

H. R. 1556. An act for the relief of Archie 
Barwick; 

H. R. 1643. An act for the relief of Mary 
Lovis Elliott; 

H.R.1772. An act for the relief of Henry 
Stovall; 

H. R. 2016. An act for the relief of William 
H. Linhart; 

H. R. 2150. An act for the relief of Diemer 
Adison Coulter and Frances Andrews Coulter; 

H. R. 2213. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Agnes Wolters; 

H. R. 2300. An act for the relief of Rose B. 
Luzar; 

H. R. 2354. An act for the relief of the 
estate of Mrs. Phoebe Sherman, and for Mrs, 
Harriett W. Vanderhoef and Alian Vander- 
hoef; 

H. R. 2373. An act for the relief of Pearl 
Saievitz Hurwitz and Ruth Levin; 

H. R. 2543. An act for the relief of Mrs, 
Nelle Jones; . 

H.R. 2688. An act for the relief of Clar- 
ence H. Miles, Mrs. Mollie Miles, and Hardy 
Miles, a minor; 

H. R. 2827. An act for the relief of the 
estate of Ida M. Rutherford; 

H. R. 2903. An act for the relief of the 
Washington Asphalt Co.; 

H. R. 2969. An act to establish official 
checking accounts with the Treasurer of the 
United States for clerks of United States 
courts and United States marshals; 

H. R. 2994. An act to extend Reissued Let- 
ters Patent No. 19,023; 
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H. R. 3017. An act for the relief of Hubert 
McMahon and the legal guardian of Bar- 
bara McMahon; 

H. R.3138. An act for the relief of Mrs, 
Bertha Macklin; 

H. R. 3191. An act for the relief of Lillian 
Hill; 

H.R.3192. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Bertha Grantham; 

H. R. 3218. An act for the relief of Enid M. 
Albertson; 

H. R. 3250. An act to confer jurisdiction 
upon the United States District Court of 
Maine; 

H. R.3279. An act for the relief of Clar- 
ence G. Doelling and Doris J. (McNeil) 
Doelling; 

H. R. 3285. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Rose Poisson; 

H. R. 3302. An act for the relief of Eleanor 
Parkinson; 

H. R.3323. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
William M. Watson and R. H. Price; 

H. R. 3369. An act for the relief of Harry 
V. Hearn; 

H. R. 3414. An act for the relief of Ed- 
ward C. Robbins; 

H. R. 3465. An act for the relief of Archie 
Berberian, Kurken Berberian, and Mrs. Os- 
getel Berbetian; 

H. R.3467. An act for the relief of Miss 
Anne Watt; 

H. R. 3484. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Pearl W. Peterson; 

H. R. 3584. An act for the relief of Elsie 
Hawke; 

H. R. 3590. An act for the relief of the city 
and county of San Francisco; 

H.R.3614. An act for the relief of the 
Queen City Brewing Co.; 

H. R. 3639. An act for the relief of Herman 
Weinert, Jr., M. D.; 

H. R. 3678. An act for the relief of Floyd 
E. and Lena Mae Drummond; 

H.R.3709. An act for the relief of Harley 
E. Carter; 

H. R. 3727. An act for the relief of the legal 
guardian of Violet DeGroot; 

H. R. 3781. An act for the relief of Hall 
Farris; 

H. R. 3814. An act for the relief of M. 
Senders & Co.; 

H. R. 3852. An act for the relief of the O. S. 
Stapley Co.; 

H. R. 3880. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Anna Zukas; 

H.R.3881. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Anna Chandler; 

H. R. 3928. An act for the relief of James 
LeRoy Eden; 

H. R. 3931. An act for the relief of the es- 
tate of Dr. A. D. Gibson; 

H. R. 3995. An act for the relief of Walter 
Lundmark; 

H. R. 4014. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Ruby Winsch; 

H.R.4016. An act for the relief of John 
Casey and Marie Casey; 

H. R. 4038. An act for the relief of Joseph 
W. Steel; 

H. R. 4049. An act for the relief of Alfred 
F. Ross; 

H. R. 4080. An act for the relief of certain 
former employees of the United States Court 
for China; 

H. R. 4105. An act for the relief of Ira 
Cannon; 5 

H. R. 4111. An act for the relief of Louis 
Beckham; 

H. R. 4125. An act for the relief of Kelly 
Hobbs; : 

H. R. 4144. An act for the relief of Brig. 
Gen. Louis J. Fortier; 

H.R. 4159, An act to amend section 33 of 
the act of September 7, 1916, as amended 
(39 Stat. 742); 

H. R. 4200. An act for the relief of William 
Weber; 

H. R. 4212. An act for the relief of Robert 
Rowe and Mary Rowe; 
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H. R. 4213. An act for the relief of Karl 
Lungstras; 

H. R. 4305. An act for the relief of Henry 
Clay Walker; 

H. R. 4309. An act for the relief of Rosa Lee 
Foreman; 

H. R. 4322. An act for the relief of the 
estate of Floyd M. Adair, deceased; 

H. R. 4331. An act for the relief of Mrs, 
Florence Armstrong; 

H. R. 4345. An act for the relief of the legal 
guardian of Luther Marcus Smith, a minor; 

H. R. 4363. An act for the relief of Ollie 
Brashear Hearldson; 

H. R. 4380. An act for the relief of Mabelle 
E. Olive; 

H. R. 4442. An act for the relief of Albert 
B. Weaver; 

H. R. 4451. An act for the relief of John 
McLaughlin, Sr., and John McLaughlin, Jr.; 

H. R. 4502. An act to amend the act of Con- 
gress approved May 20, 1935, entitled “An act 
concerning the incorporated town of Seward, 
Territory of Alaska,” as amended; 

H. R. 4525. An act for the relief of M. Grace 
Murphy, administratrix of the estate of John 
H. Murphy; 

H. R. 4542. An act for the relief of Harold 
Miller; 

H. R. 4547. An act to amend the act of Feb- 
ruary 14, 1931, as amended, so as to permit 
the compensation on a mileage basis, of civil- 
ian officers or employees for the use of pri- 
vately owned airplanes while traveling on 
official business; 

H. R. 4549. An act for the relief of Sandy 
C. Brown; 

H. R. 4593. An act for the relief of Thomas 
R. Clark; 
eae 4629. An act for the relief of Ludwig 

olt; 

H. R.4631. An act for the relief of Jobn L, 
MacNeil; 

H. R. 4674. An act for the relief of the 
estate of Everette Maxwell; the estate of Red- 
man P, Maddux; and the legal guardian of 
Elmer Massa, a minor; 

H. R.4703. An act for the relief of the 
estate of Annie Brown; 

H. R. 4736. An act for the relief of Dr. H. L. 
Klotz; 

H. R.4786. An act for the relief of the 
estate of Kimball Lee Beckner; 

H. R. 4815. An act for the relief of the Board 
= County Commissioners of Volusia County, 

a.; 

H. R. 4817. An act for the relief of Wilfred 
T. Plant, Sr.; 

H. R. 4878. An act for the relief of the 
estate of Emma B. Fleet, deceased; 

H. R. 4910. An act uthorizing the Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co., or its 
successors, to convey to the State of Arizona 
and California, jointly or separately, for pub- 
lic-highway purposes, an existing railroad 
bridge across the Colorado River, formerly 
ee as the Red Rock Bridge, near Topock, 

Z; 

H. R. 4921. An act for the relief of Dr. J, 
Sims Norman; 

H. R. 4927. An act for the relief of Francis 
D. Stovall, Jr.; 

H. R. 4962. An act for the relief of Jessie 
Springsteen and John Springsteen; 

H. R. 4968. An act to amend section 511 (c) 
of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as 
amended, relative to deposit of vessel pro- 
ceeds received from the United States in 
certain cases, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 5034. An act for the relief of the 
estate of Francis A. Collins; 

H. R.5048. An act for the relief of the 
estate of Cecile H. Burgett, deceased; 

H. R. 5060. An act for thegelief of Clyde H. 
Palmer; estate of Lola J. Palmer; legal guard- 
ian of Margie Joan Palmer, a minor; 

H.R.5062. An act to authorize certain 
transactions by disbursing officers of the 
United States, and for other purposes; 


H. R.5154. An act relating to dual employ- 
ment in the Postal Service, and for other 

urposes; 

H. R.5167. An act to confer jurisdiction 
upon the United States District Court for the 
Eastern District of South Carolina to hear, 
determine, and render judgment upon the 
claim of the board of trustees of the Saun- 
ders Memorial Hospital: 

H. R. 5219. An act to provide for the grant- 
ing of rights-of-way for pipe lines for petro- 
leum and petroleum products and for tele- 
phone and/or telegraph lines through and 
across lands of the United States within the 
area of Indian Rock Dam and Reservoir, lo- 
catcd in York County, Pa.; 

H. R. 5248. An act to amend an act entitled 
“An act to extend the time for examination 
of monthly accounts covering expenditures 
by disbursing officers of the United States 
Marine Corps,” approved December 26, 1941, 
go as to extend the time for examination of 
monthly accounts of disbursing officers and 
special disbursing agents of the Navy and 
Ccast Guard; 

H. R. 5381. An act to authorize the transfer 
of certain lands within the Colonial National 
Historical Fark, Yorktown, Va., to the Secre- 
tary of the Navy; > 

H. R. 5453. An act authorizing the convey- 
ance by the Secretary of the Interior to the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Co., a railroad 
corporation, of certain perpetual easements 
near Afton, in Augusta and Nelson Counties, 
Va., being a portion of the Blue Ridge Park- 
way land of the Shenandoah National Park; 

H. R. 5518. An act to amend section 119 of 
the Judicial Code; 

H. R. 5551. An act to transfer certain land 
in Nacogdoches County, Tex., to the United 
States Forest Service; 

H, R. 5563. An act to authorize the Admin- 
istrator of the Farm Security Administration 
to exchange certain land of the United States 
within the Angostura irrigation project, Hot 
Springs, S. Dak., for certain land owned by 
the city of Hot Springs, S. Dak.; 

H. R. 6535. An act to authorize collectors of 
internal revenue to receive certain checks and 
money orders in payment of taxes and for 
revenue stamps; and 

: H. J, Res. 317. Joint resolution recognizing 
the outstanding service rendered to the 
— Nations by Field Marshal Sir John 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, bills of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 


H.R.976. An act for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Sebastian Eger; 

H. R. 1023. An act to establish a Chief of 
Chaplains of the United States Navy; 

H. R. 1284. An act relating to the natural- 
ization of persons not citizens who serve 
honorably in the military or naval forces of 
the United States during the present war; 

H. R.2005. An act for the relief of Chris- 
tine Mangrum, Luster Mangrum, and Nathan 
Mangrum; 

H. R. 2066. An act for the relief of A. L. 
Rinkenberger and John Floering; 

H. R.3400 An act for the relief of LaVerne 
Whipple; 

H. R. 3645. An act for the relief of Mary 
Agnes Lichtefeld Droppelman; 

H. R.3996. An act for the relief of F. L. 
Gause and the legal guardian of Rosalind and 
Helen Gause, minors; 

H. R.4101. An act for the relief of P. E. 
Erannen: 

H. R. 4367, An ct for the relief of Mrs. 
Julia Toler; 

H. R. 4481. An act for the relief of William 
H. Crompton; 


H. R. 4588. An act for the relief of Robert 
L. Whiddon; and 
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H. R. 4918. An act to provide for the pay- 
ment to certain Government employees for 
accumulated or accrued annual leave due 
upon their separation from Government serv- 
ice. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills and joint reso- 
lutions of the foliowing titles, in which 
the concurrence of the House is re- 
quested: 

S. 1817. An act authorizing the appoint- 
ment of an additional judge for the district 
of Delaware; 

S. 1885. An act for the relief of Oscar 
Griggs; 

S. 1910. An act to provide for the presen- 
tation of medals to members of the United 
States Antarctic Expedition of 1939-41; 

S. 1957. An act to amend the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934, as amended, so as to pro- 
hibit interference with the broadcasting of 
noncommercial cultural or educational pro- 
grams; 

S. 1971. An act to provide for the disposal 


of certain mail matter condemned by the 


Director of Censorship; 

S. 1985. An act to amend an act entitled 
“An act authorizing the temporafy appoint- 
ment or advancement of certain personnel 
of the Navy and Marine Corps, and for other 
purposes,” approved July 24, 1941, as amended, 
and for other purposes; 

S. 2002. An act for the relief of John T. 
Ccoper; 

S. 2056. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Navy to lease certain lands situated 
in San Diego County, State of California; 

S. 2067. An act to authorize an exchange 
of lands between the city of Eastport, Maine, 
and the United States, and the conveyance of 
a roadway easement to the city of Eastport, 
Maine; 

S. 2070. An act for the relief of G. F. Allen, 
chief disbursing officer, Treasury Department, 
and for other purposes; 

S. 2071. An act to eliminate as uncollectible 
certain credits of the United States; 

S. 2073. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Navy to convey to Oanu Railway & 
Land Co. an easement for railway purposes 
in certain lands situated at Halawa, Ewa, 
Oahu, Territory of Hawaii; 

S. 2088. An act for the relief of Galen E, 
Walter; 

S. 2123. An act for the relief of Antonio 
Ruiz; 

S. 2132. An act for the relief of Ensign 
Frederick Matthews McCord, United States 
Naval Reserve; 

S. 2179. An act to reimburse certain Navy 
personnel for personal property lost or dam- 
aged as the result of a fire at the naval auxil- 
iary air facility, Astoria, Oreg., on April 2, 
1944; 

S. 2180. An act to provide reimbursement 
for personal property lost, damaged, or de- 
stroyed as the result of an explosion at the 
naval mine - depot, Yorktown, Va., on Novem- 
ber 16, 1943; 

S. 2181. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Navy to grant to the city of Canton, 
Ohio, for highway purposes only, a strip of 
land situated within the United States Naval 
Ordnance Plant at Canton, Ohio; 

S. 2185. An act to authorize the Adminis- 
trator of Veterans’ Affairs to transfer by quit- 
claim deed to the city of Los Angeles, Calif., 
for fire-station purposes, the title to certain 
land located at Veterans’ Administration 
Facility, Los Angeles, Calif.; 

S. 2189. An act for the relief of G. F. Allen, 
chief disbursing officer for the Treasury 
Department, and for other purposes; 

S. 2195. An act to further amend section 
22 of the act approved March 4, 1925, entitled 
“An act providing for sundry matters affect- 
ing the naval service, and for other purposes,” 
by changing the limitation on the total per- 
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sonnel of the Naval Reserve Officers Training 
Corps, and for other purposes; 

S. J. Res. 106. Joint resolution granting per- 
mission to Charles Rex Marchant, Lorne E. 
Sasseen and Jack Veniss Bassett to accept 
certain medals tendered them by the Gov- 
ernment of Canada in the name of His Brit- 
tanic Majesty, King George VI; 

S. J. Res. 139. Joint resolution designating 
period from Thanksgiving Day to Christmas 
of each year for Nation-wide Bible reading; 
and 5 

S. J. Res. 148. Joint resolution authorizing 
the disposal of certain blood plasma reserves, 


FEDERAL CROP INSURANCE 


Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 4911) to 
amend the Federal Crop Insurance Act, 
with Senate amendments thereto, dis- 
agree to the Senate amendments, and 
agree to the conference asked, 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the title of the bill. 

The Clerk reported the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia? 

There was no objection. 

The Chair appointed the following 
conferees: Mr, FLANNAGAN, Mr. COOLEY, 
Mr. ZIMMERMAN, Mr. Hope, and Mr. 
Aucust H. ANDRESEN. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The SPEAKER. Yesterday the Sen- 
ate passed many bills, House bills with 
Senate amendments. The clerks at the 
desk cannot go through these bills rap- 
idly, so any action with reference to them 
will be delayed until later in the day. 


FACT FINDERS ACT 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to file a supplemental re- 
port on the bill (H. R. 4808) to amend the 
87 5 Finders Act, for printing under the 
rule. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Idaho? 

There was no objection. 


WIDOWS AND ORPHANS BILL 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks and to include therein a copy of 
the bill H. R. 1744. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. RANKIN addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix.] 


SELECT COMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE 
F. C. C._—PERMISSION TO FILE REPORT 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Select Committee to Investi- 
gate the Federal Communications Com- 
mission I ask unanimous consent that 
notwithstanding any possible adjourn- 
ment of the House this committee may 
have until midnight on January 2, 1945, 
to file a report with the Clerk of the 
House. 

Mr, MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, as 
I understand, this is simply a request 
from this committee for permission to 
file a report? 
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Mr. PRIEST. Yes; to file a report with 
the Clerk of the House on or before the 
2d of January next. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 
REHABILITATION OF THE PHYSICALLY 

HANDICAPPED 


Mr. KELLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, KELLEY. Mr, Speaker, as chair- 
man of the Subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Labor Investigating Aid to the 
Physically Handicapped, created under 
House Resolution 230, I have been in- 
structed by the committee to file a report, 
which I shall do today, covering the 
activities of the Subcommittee Investi- 
gating Aid to the Physically Handi- 
capped. 

Mr. Speaker, the objective we feel we 
should achieve , is the formulation of a 
program which should result in the per- 
manent. integration of the millions of 
physically handicapped into the normal 
social and economic life of the Nation. 

In our work thus far we have heard 
from the handicapped and from those 
whose interest and occupation is the 
care and assistance of the handicapped. 
From all comes the same complaint—no 
knowledge about the problem, no infor- 
mation among the handicapped as to 
what facilities are available, no plan, and 
no program, 

On the other hand, we read in our 
daily papers about the great need for 
manpower—this when we have about 
3,000,000 physically handicapped persons 
registered with Federal vocational reha- 
bilitation and placement agencies. 

To restore these people we must de- 
velop devices to educate employers as to 
their qualifications and abilities, studies, 
and surveys to show how the handi- 
capped perform on the job—how they 
compare with the nonhandicapped as to 
accident frequency, productivity, and ab- 
senteeism. 

Figures placed before the subcommit- 
tee show that handicapped persons are 
rehabilitated at an average cost of less 
than $200; that in 1 year some 44,000 
handicapped persons increased individ- 
ual earnings from around $150 per year 
to $1,700 per year. 

No national survey and study has ever 
been made with our goal in sight. We 
have made a beginning, but we have 
much more to do. 

At this time I want to take the oppor- 
tunity to express to the subcommittee 
members and the staff my deep appre- 
ciation of their work and untiring as- 
sistance. 

PERMISSION TO DECLARE RECESSES 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that for the bal- 
ance of the week it may be in order for 
the Chair to declare a recess of the 
House subject to the call of the Chair, 

X00 — 601 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HARLESS of Arizona. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consen! to ex- 
tend my remarks in two instances: In 
one to include two telegrams and in the 
other extension to include a speech de- 
livered by Grover Loening. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ari- 
zona? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. ToLan asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and to include an editorial.) 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in 2 separate matters, one on 
the subject of environmental protection 
in which I wish to include a speech de- 
livered by Colonel Doriot of the Quarter- 
master General’s Office. The Govern- 
ment Printing Office advises me it will 
cost $156. In the other I wish to include 
a statement from the Wall Street Jour- 
nal. The Government Printing Office 
advises me this will cost $41.60. 

The SPEAKER. Notwithstanding the 
cost, without objection it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Appendix of the RECORD and 
to include therein a letter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that my colleague 
the gentleman from California IMr. 
Poutson] may have permission to extend 
his remarks in the Recorp and to include 
an item on the Japanese situation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, I have 
three unanimous consent requests, first 
that I may be permitted to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp in reference to the 
widows’ pension act, next to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp with reference to 
the food situation in America and finally 
to extend my remarks and to include an 
editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the requests of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O’HARA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Appendix of the RECORD 
and to include an editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp and include therein a 
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„ by the Assistant Secretary of 
tate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr, Crawrorp addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that my colleague 
the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. MIL- 
LER] may have permission to extend his 
remarks in the Appendix of the RECORD 
and include a letter and certain excerpts. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ne- 
braska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my own remarks in the Recor and to 
include an editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOLMES of Washington. Mr. 
Spealzer, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recor and in- 
clude therein an article from the Colum- 
bia Basin Herald, published at Moses 
Lake, Wash. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Record and to include therein an 
address by the Secretary of State, and 
also an address by the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs of Panama. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STIGLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp and include a statement 
by Judge N. B. Johnson, president, Na- 
tional Congress of American Indians, 
made to the Subcommittee on Indian 
Affairs of the House, at Oklahoma City, 
November 21, 1944. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. STIGLER]? | 

There was no objection. 


STORAGE OF RECORDS OF VETERANS OF 
WORLD WAR NO. 1 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
for some time I have been on the point 
of addressing the House for just a mo- 
ment in reference to a small but impor- 
tant matter. Some years ago I had a 
veteran’s case arise in which it was nec- 
essary to examine the original file. I 
was told that these files were stored out 
here in the northwest in a garage. My 
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secretary and I went cut there. There 
was only a guard at the door. We told 
him we wanted to see the files in order to 
look after a veteran’s claim. He said, 
“Go on upstairs and see if you can find 
it” We went up there and fortunately 
we did find the file. There was nobody 
there to assist us. 

Mr. Speaker, there are millions of dol- 
lars involved in the First World War 
in these old files. While this building 
may be fireproof, after all those papers 
can catch fire where they are now stored. 
I believe Congress should look into this 
matter. We should not risk all those val- 
uable papers of the First World War by 
having them stored in a garage. 

The other day a messenger had to be 
sent out there from the Veterans’ Bu- 
reau to get the files in another claim in 
order to prove a case. This matter, in 
my opinion, ought to be taken up by 
the Veterans’ Committee, looked into and 
better provision made for the filing of 
these valuable papers. Surely these 
claims of World War No. 1 and the mil- 
lions of claims from the present World 
War No. 2 should be provided protection 
against loss by fire and other hazards. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the ReEcorp and to 
include two radio addresses recently de- 
livered by myself. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THOMASON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that my colleague 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Parman] 
may be permitted to extend his own re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas? 

There was.no objection. 


STORAGE OF RECORDS OF VETERANS OF 
WORLD WAR NO. 1 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 

vise and extend my remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I am very glad that the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. REED] has 
brought to the attention of the House the 
deplorable condition of the buildings in 
which the very valuable veterans’ files 

have been placed. We all know that by 
reason of fire losses oftentimes informa- 
tion cannot be secured to establish serv- 
ice connection. Iam sure the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN], chairman 
of the Veterans’ Committee, of which I 
am ranking minority member, will be 
very glad to look into the matter. I hope 
the gentleman from New York has al- 
ready taken that matter up with General 
Hines, of the Veterans Administration. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. LaFOLLETTE. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
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marks in the Recorp and include two 
editorials. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Indi- 
ana? 

There was no objection. 


STORAGE OF GOVERNMENT RECORDS 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, for 
years I have been trying to have a build- 
ing constructed in the District of Colum- 
bia for the use of every Government de- 
partment and agency where inactive but 
not obsolete files can be placed. That 
matter was advanced until a special 
committee from the executive branch 
was appointed, this during the days that 
Admiral Peoples was Chief of the Pro- 
curement Division. That committee, by 
one majority, voted to use money that 
was available to put up some shelves in 
the center of The Archives Building in- 
stead of constructing a suitable building 
where files could be stored. There are 
valuable files all over Washington inac- 
tive but not obsolete such as the gentle- 
man from New York referred to. The 
Comptroller General's office has stored 
very valuable records in about 20 differ- 
ent buildings. If they were destroyed, 
there is no telling the cost to this Goy- 
ernment. This is not the job of the 
Veterans Committee, but it is the job of 
the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds that has jurisdiction to recom- 
mend legislation to authorize such a 
building. 

‘This matter was thoroughly discussed 
at many conferences. The thought was 
that it should not be a monumental 
structure but more of a warehouse with 
several subbasements about 10 stories 
high and covering about 2 city blocks. 
There was no necessity to place this build- 
ing, say, in the Mall. It was suggested 
that it would not be necessary to have any 
mahogany or walnut fixtures. In fact it 
would not be necessary to construct 
rooms on any of the floors except proba- 
bly on the main floor where each de- 
partment and agency could have an office 
with a telephone, 

It was thought that heavy wire screen- 
ing could be used on the various floors 
to enclose the space allotted to the 
agency or department with suitable locks 
on the doors to prevent anyone from 
disturbing the files, 

The file clerk or clerks assigned to this 
warehouse would immediately get files 
when called upon by the department or 
agency and dispatch those files by mes- 
sengers who could use motorcycles. 

Only documents that are obsolete 
insofar as Government use is concerned 
are sent to The Archives. The depart- 
ments and agencies retain records, al- 
though inactive, that might be called for 
from time to time. 

It was estimated that over 25 percent 
of the space used by Government de- 
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partments and agencies was taken up 
with files of this character and therefore 
there would be a great saving in space if 
such a warehouse was constructed. 

This really is a very important matter 
if not an emergency matter because there 
will be a tremendous accumulation of 
files that cannot be immediately de- 
stroyed when this emergency is over and 
we should have a concrete building some- 
thing along the line I have suggested to 
house such files. 


PALESTINE RESOLUTION 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. WRIGHT addressed the House, 
His remarks appear in the Appendix.] 


G. H. GARNER 


Mr. KEOGH submitted the following 
conference report and statement on the 
bill (H. R. 1963) for the relief of G. H. 
Garner: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 

The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
1963) for the relief of G. H. Garner having 
met, after full and free conference, have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend to 
their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ment numbered (1). 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered (1), and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the figures 
“$2,500” insert the figures “$1,750”. 

And agree to the same. 

JOHN JENNINGS, Jr., 
T. G. ABERNETHY, ~- 
Managers on the part of the House, 
ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
E. V. ROBERTSON, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 

The managers on the part of the House, at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses, on the amendment of the Senate 
to H. R. 1963, for the relief of G. H. Garner, 
submit the following statement in explana- 
tion of the effect of the action agreed upon 
and recommended in the accompanying re- 
port. 

The bill as passed the House appropriated 
to G. H. Garner the sum of $2,500 for personal 
injuries as a result of an automobile accident 
on November 10, 1941, near Montgomery, Ala. 

The Senate reduced the amount to $1,250 
and at the conference a compromise of $1,750 
Was agreed upon. 

EUGENE J. KEOGH, 

Tuos. G. ABERNETHY, 

JOHN JENNINGS, Jr., 
Lanagers on the part of the House, 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the conference report on 
the bill (H. R. 1963). 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the statement 
be read in lieu of the report, 
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Mr. PLUMLEY. Reserving the right 
to object, Mr. Speaker, may I say, im- 
promptu and out of my own judgment, 


that some of us older Members do recog- 


nize, on both sides of the aisle, the fact 
that in the gentleman who has just sub- 
mitted this conference report we have 
one of the ablest and most hard-working 
Members of this Congress, buried as 
he is in one of the most inconspicuous 
but most important committees of the 
House, whose ability is exercised in the 
cischarge of a duty, arduous and exact- 
ing, which few have an opportunity to 
appreciate. 

Mr. KEOGH. I thank the gentleman 
very much, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that my colleague 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
KENNEDY] be permitted to extend his re- 
mt erks in the Record in two respects. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


A TREE GLOWS IN BROOKLYN 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, today and 
until the end of the year at Borough Hall 
a tree glows in Brooklyn, a beautiful and 
majestic spruce, adorned with the fes- 
tive decorations of the season, sur- 
mounted with the symbolic star of hope, 
signifying to the 3,000,000 inhabitants of 
Brooklyn and to the world that hope 
springs eternal in our breasts. The hope, 
too, that with the coming year the coun- 
try and the world will be inhabited by 
men of good will and of peace. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. DIMOND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that today, at the 
conclusion of the legislative program of 
the day and following any special orders 
heretofore entered, I may be permitted to 
address the House for 20 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the delegate from Alaska? 

There was no objection, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the REcorp on two different 
subjects, and in one to include an edi- 
torial from Life. magazine and in the 
other an article from the Plate Printer. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp and include 
an address recently delivered by me. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

V. S. CUTTER “MACKINAW” 


Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extends my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigar ? 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. Braptey of Michigan addressed 


the House. His remarks appear in the 
Appendix.] 
AMENDING RECLAMATION PROJECT ACT 


OF 1939 


Mr. WHITE submitted the following 
conference report and statement on the 
bill (S. 1782) to amend sections 4, 7, 
and 17 of the Reclamation Project Act 
of 1939 (53 Stat. 1187) for the purpose 
of extending the time in which amenda- 
tory contracts may be made, and for 
other related purposes: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 
The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the House to the bill (8. 
1782) to amend sections 4, 7, and 17 of the 
Reclamation Project Act of 1939 (53 Stat. 
1187) for the purpose of extending the time 
in which amendatory contracts may be made, 
and for other related purposes, having met, 
after full and free conference, have agreed 
to recommend and do recommend to their 
respective Houses as follows: 
That the House recede from its amend- 
ment. 
Compton I. WHITE, 
J. W. ROBINSON, 
JAMES F. O'CONNOR, 
Rost, F. ROCKWELL, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
Par McCarran, 
DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
ERNEST W. MCFARLAND, 
CHAN GURNEY, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 

The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendment of the 
House to the bill (S. 1782) to amend sec- 
tions 4, 7, and 17 of the Reclamation Project 
Act of 1939 (53 Stat. 1187) for the purpose 
of extending the time in which amendatory 
contracts may be made, and for other re- 
lated purposes, submit the following state- 
ment in explanation of the effect of the 
action agreed upon by the conferees and 
recommended in the accompanying confer- 
ence report: 


STATEMENT RE SECTION 4—SALT RIVER PROJECT, 
ARIZONA 


Section 4 relates to the Salt River project 
in Arizona. It appeared in S. 1782, as passed 
by the Senate. The same provision was re- 
ported unanimously by the House Irrigation 
and Reclamation Committee (H. Rept. No. 
2045, 78th Cong., 2d sess.), in a report upon 
an identical bill, H. R. 4932, for which S. 1782 
was substituted in the House. The conferees 
have included section 4 for the reasons stated 
in the House report, which is to be deemed 
a part of the legislative history of this legis- 
lation. 
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The effect of this bill is to clarify and re- 
state existing law, relating to the Salt River 
project. It is intended to make clear: 

First, that after the retirement of all debt 
owed by the project to the United States and 
all bonded debt, the power revenues shall be 
covered into the reclamation fund. This is 
the general law, and the present bill removes 
any doubt that this policy was intended to 
apply to the Salt River project. 

Second, that no distribution or dividend 
of power revenues before or after completion 
of debt retirement, shall be made to indi- 
vidual water users or others. All of the power 
and water revenues on Salt River project 
are derived from the operation of federally 
owned works, and are applied to project pur- 
poses by law, and Congress has never intended 
that they shall be for the private profit of 
any corporation or individual. 

Third, that the application of power rev- 
enues heretofore or hereafter made to reduce 
the cost of water service shall not be deemed 
a distribution or dividend. This is a multi- 
purpose project on which power has been 
developed and sold in order to bear part cf 
the burden otherwise falling on the cost of 
irrigation, and to thereby aid in making the 
project self-supporting. Such an application 
of revenues to project purposes does not con- 
stitute a dividend or distribution to the 
farmers who use the water. 

Section 4 does not confer any advantage 
or special treatment upon the Salt River proj- 
ect, but instead is designed to assure this 
project the same treatment that prevails as 
to the projects operated by the Secretary of 
the Interior and those operated by irriga- 
tion districts. The reclamation laws intended 
no discrimination between the three types 
of projects, 

COMPTON I. WHITE, 

J, W. ROBINSON, 

JAMES F. O'CONNOR, 

Rost. F. ROCKWELL, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


ESTABLISHING JOINT COMMITTEE ON 
ORGANIZATION OF CONGRESS 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I call up Sen- 
ate Concurrent Resolution 23 and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the concurrent resolu- 
tion as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That there is here- 
by established a Joint Committee on the Or- 
ganization of the Congress (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the committee) to be composed 
of six Members of the Senate (not more than 
three of whom shall be members of the 
majority party) to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the Senate, and six Members of the 
House of Representatives (not more than 
three of whom shall be members of the ma- 
jority party) to be appointed by the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives. Vacancies 
in the membership of the committee shall 
not affect the power of the remaining mem- 
bers to execute the functions of the com- 
mittee, and shall be filled in the same man- 
ner as in the case of the original selection, 
The committee shail select a chairman and 
a vice chairman from among its members, 
No recommendation shall be made by the 
committee except upon a majority vote of 
the Members representing each House, taken 
separately. 

Sec. 2. The committee shall make a full 
and complete study of the organization and 
operation of the Congress of the United 
States and shall recommend improvements 
in such organization and operation with a 
view toward strengthening the Congress, sim- 
plifying its operations, improving its rela- 
tionships with other branches of the United 


States Government, and enabling it better to 
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meet its responsibilities under the Constitu- 
tion. This study shall include, but shall not 
be limited to, the organization and operation 
of each House of the Congress; the relation- 
ship between the two Houses; the relation- 
ships between the Congress and other 
branches of the Government; the employ- 
ment nd remuneration of personnel by the 
Members and the committees of the Con- 
gress;-and the structure of, and the relation- 
ships between, the various standing, special, 
and select committees of the Congress: Pro- 
vided, That nothing in this concurrent reso- 
lution shall be construed to authorize the 
committee to recommend any amendment to 
or change in the parliamentary rules gov- 
erning proceedings in either House. 

Sec. 3. (a) The committee, or any duly au- 
thorized subcommittee thereof, is authorized 
to sit and act at such places and times during 
the sessions, recesses, and adjourned periods 
of the Seventy-eighth Congress, to require ky 
subpena or otherwise the attendance of such 
Witnesses and the production of such books, 
papers, and documents, to administer such 
oaths, to take such testimony, to procure 
such printing and binding, and to make such 
expenditures as it deems advisable. The cost 
of stenographic services to report such hear- 
ings shall not be in excess of 25 cents per 
hundred words. 

(b) The committee is empowered to ap- 
point and fix the compensation of such ex- 
perts, consultants, technicians, and clerical 
and stenographic assistants as it deems nec- 
essary and advisable, but the compensation 
so fixed shall not exceed the compensation 
prescribed under the Classification Act of 
1923, as amended, for comparable duties. 
The committee may utilize such voluntary 
and uncompensated services as it deems 
necessary and is authorized to utilize the 
services, information, facilities, and person- 
nel of the departments and agencies of the 
Government. 

(c) The expenses of the committee, which 
shall not exceed $10,000, shall be paid one- 
half from the contingent fund of the Senate 
and one-half from the contingent fund of 
the House of Representatives upon vouchers 
signed by the chairman. 

(d) The committee shall report to the 
Senate and the House of Representatives the 
result of its study, together with its recom- 
mendations, within six monthsy after the 
passage of this concurrent resolution and 
every six months thereafter until the com- 
pletion of its study. If the Senate, the House 
of Representatives, or both, are in recess or 
have adjourned, the report shall be made 
to the Secretary of the Senate or the Clerk 
of the House of Representatives, or both, as 
the case may be. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

On page 3, line 24, strike out all of sec- 
tion (c). 

On page 4, line 5, strike out “(d)” and in- 
sert “(c).” 

On page 4, line 7, after the comma, strike 
out the words “within 6 months after the 
passage of this concurrent resolution and 
every 6 months thereafter until the com- 
pletion of its study” and insert the words 
“not later than April 1, 1945.” 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Oklahoma 
IMr. Monroney]. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my own remarks and also to revise and 
extend the remarks of my colleague 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Voornis] at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection, 
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Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Speaker, I ap- 
preciate the opportunity given me by the 
members of the Rules Committee, and 
the leadership of the House, to take up at 
this late date the proposal of the Sen- 
ate Concurrent Resolution 23, to study 
ways to modernize the organization and 
the machinery of the Congress. 

The fact that during the past session 
over 32 individual bills have been intro- 
duced by Members of Congress propos- 
ing various improvement in the House 
machinery, in our equipment and in our 
way of doing business,I believe is illus- 
trative of the interest of the Members 
of Congress in the necessity for improv- 
ing and strengthening this organization. 

CONGRESS IS COEQUAL 


It is fundamental, I believe, that the 
framers of the Constitution intended the 
Congress to be a coequal branch of our 
Federal Government. It is mentioned 
first in the Constitution, and I believe 
more often in that document than afiy 
other of the three branches of Govern- 
ment. Yet we find the Congress for the 
past 30 years remaining almost static in 
its equipment and resources for doing its 
job, to cope with the problems that have 
become increasingly more confusing and 
complex. 

STRUCTURE COMPLETED IN 1893 


When you consider that the last real 
organization of the House or committee 
structure, which, of course, is the work- 
shop of the House, was virtually com- 
pleted in 1893, I believe you will agree 
with me that it is at least time for the 
Congress to study ways of improving its 
own operation, and to give it added 
strength to keep up with the new and 
manifold problems heaped upon us. 

Consider, if you will, the condition in 
1893, when the committee set-up, and 
most of the staffing was completed, and 
you will see that the appropriations for 
that year totaled $314,000,000. Our job 
this year involved the appropriation of 
$78,000,000,000. Our machinery is carry- 
ing this load that is 230 times greater 
than the load it was designed to carry. 

CONGRESS NEEDS NEW TOOLS 

The difficulty with Congress is not in 
its constitutional authority. It is in the 
tools that Congress has supplied itself 
with to do the job. The Congress is lit- 
erally trying to serve as the board of 
directors—the comptroller—of the big- 
gest business in the world—with hope- 
lessly outmoded tools and organization. 

The machinery that Congress has was 
once adequate. It was adequate in those 
gay nineties when the chief problems be- 
fore us were in the determination of what 
cities would get new post-office buildings, 
or what few harbors would be deep- 
ened or whether a slight revision would 
be made in the tariff laws. Those were 
the chief tasks before the Congress when 
the machinery in use today “unctioned 
adequately. 

Today Congress allots the funds for a 
business a hundred times bigger than 
General Motors, Ford, and the United 
States Steel all put together. It raises 
forty-five billions in taxes that affect 
every kusiness and every worker. It ad- 
ministers an insurance program many 
hundred times bigger than any of our 
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great insurance firms and does a banking 
business that would make Wall Street 
look like a country bank. It does this 
job practically with a quill pen and an 
old-fashioned bookkeeper’s ledger. Aside 
from the mammoth business operations, 
it has the important function of passing 
laws that affect world peace, the farmer, 
labor, investments, and business of all 
kinds. 


PENNY-WISE AND POUND-FOOLISH 


In my opinion we have been penny- 
wise and pound-foolish not to insist that 
this important branch of the Govern- 
ment be as well equipped for efficiency 
and facts as American ingenuity can 
make it. 

The job has outgrown the capacity for 
Congress to adequately meet its constitu- 
tional duty without extra tools, equip- 
ment, and help. Congress is important 
for our liberty and our freedom and for 
our purse. Yet it costs only half as much 
to operate the entire legislative plant 
that is the House and the Senate, as it 
does to run the Office of Indian Affairs. 
All of the salaries of Members of Con- 
gress, their clerk hire, their committee 
staffs, their investigators, and even their 
travel cost a total of $13,000,000. The 
Office of Indian Affairs costs $27,000,000, 


PUBLIC DEMANDS EFFICIENCY 


I believe the people of this country are 
turning more to Congress in a feeling 
and hope that through the strength and 
an effective use of legislative authority by 
an efficient Congress we will keep the 
spirit of democracy and public interest 
alive in this vast Government of ours. 
Consider for a moment if you will that 
aside from the Members of the Senate 
and the House, that today, of the 3,000, 
000 officials and employees of the Fed- 
eral Government who exercise varying 
degrees of authority over our life and 
freedom, there are only 2 other men who 
are elected by vote of the people. 


LINE OF DEMOCRACY WEARS THIN 


The line of democracy wears very thin 
as it reaches down through the vast Fed- 
eral departments, and I believe that only 
through improving the strength and 
ability of Congress to meet this challenge 
can we hope to bring more effective 
public interest to bear on the operation 
and working of the Federal machine. 

Consider if you will for a moment a 
few of these comparisons. Take the very 
important job of writing the laws that 
we pass. Every Member sitting before 
me today knows that more than 90 per- 
cent of the laws considered by this House 
are drafted not here on Capitol Hill, not 
by our own drafting legislative service, 
but are drafted by men downtown in the 
departments. The very departments to 
be regulated and governed by the laws 
we pass prepare the language of the laws 
that are to govern them. I believe it is 
time for Congress to survey this situa- 
tion here. We have been penny-wise and 
pound-foolish. 


STAFF OF FIVE DRAFTSMEN 


Consider if you will the iegislating 
drafting service in the House. Perhaps 
it is as efficient a branch of the Congress 
as we have, and yet they employ 5 mem- 
bers today in drafting the legislation for 
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the House. In the Senate only 3 are 
employed for this important job. Yet 
downtown we have in the Solicitor’s 
office of the Department of Agriculture 
some 600 employees costing this Govern- 
ment $1,600,000 a year. Yet we limit 
ourselves to $83,000 for the important 
job of this legislative drafting. 

Experts, not only in draftsmanship, 
but also to advise Congress from a pure 
and undefiled source of information on 
the manifold world problems Congress 
must meet in the next 4 years, are badly 
needed on the Hill. We have literally 
appropriated most freely for the depart- 
ments of the executive branch of the 
Government to equip itself with thou- 
sands of experts, researchers, and statis- 
ticians. 

MUCH INFORMATION IS SLANTED 

Business has equipped itself with all 
kinds of experts to put this information 
before the Congress. But here we sit, a 
memory of the gaslight days, without 
any way of finding out and determining 
the truth in research data and statistics 
which come from interested depart- 
ments downtown and those which come 
from pressure groups or business organi- 
zations that are seeking legislation. 

A brief comparison might be inter zt- 
ing because one of the big jobs that Con- 
gress will have in the post-war period 
will be to try to bring some financial sta- 
bility out of the muddled world affairs. 
The Banking and Currency Committee 
of this House and of the Senate will have 
‘a tremendous job dealing not with mil- 
lions but billions of dollars in trying to 
restore post-war monetary stability; yet 
the Congress has one expert employed 
by the legislative drafting service, our 
only rource of completely unbiased in- 
formation on world monetary problems. 
This one expert on banking and currency 
is employed at a salary of $2,600 a year. 

FOREIGN COMMERCE EXPERT—$3,200 


Foreign and domestic commerce un- 
doubtedly will be of great importance to 
all this Nation and to the world in the 
post-war period. On the decisions of 
this Congress will rest much of the suc- 
cess of our national policy. Yet the 
Library of Congress, in the legislative 
service, has one expert in foreign and 
domestic commerce on whose judgment 
and whose advice we can rely for sta- 
tistics and unbiased information. He 
draws $3,200 a year. 

The situation can be analyzed on down 
through these various groups. You will 
find the almust microscopic size of the 
legislative research service which is our 
only source of completely unbiased. in- 
formation. They do their best to or- 
ganize, brief, and submit this informa- 
tion to Congress. 

VOLUMES OF INFORMATION COMPILED 


It is not able to carry even a fraction 
of the load the Members have a right to 
expect it to carry. Literally, great 
amounts of the information gathered by 
the departments downtown, compiled in 
vast volume by business interests, and by 
special economic studies flows past Cap- 
ito] Hill almost like the Mississippi River. 
Yet we cannot ladle out of this vast 
stream of information even a teaspoonful 
to be of assistance to the Congress, Over 
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there within one block is the Library of 
Congress with all that information on 
file, indexed, and convenient for use. It 
is necessary only to add a slight addi- 
tional staff to properly organize and brief 
information needed by the membership 
to keep them informed on these vital 
and important subjects we must under- 
stand if we are to legislate intelligently. 
COMMITTEE STAFFING NEEDED 


I believe the system of staffing our 
committees could be vastly improved. I 
believe we are penny-wise in not having 
á general counsel for each major com- 
mittee of the House, of caliber equal to 
any of the general counsel in the de- 
partments downtown; and I believe these 
standing committees should be further 
strengthened so they can deal intelli- 
gently with these problems that come 
before them by having perhaps an ex- 
pert or two to help them. 

One other important point I believe 
this resolution covers is that of a careful 
study to find how the relationship be- 
tween the departments downtown and 
the Congress itself can be improved. The 
Members present on the floor know that 
not for 8, 10, or 12 years, but for more 
than 20 years, this gulf between the de- 
partments and the Congress has been 
widening. 

MUST BRIDGE WIDENING GULF 


Until Congress finds a way to bring 
national public interest to bear on the 
operation of this vast governmental ma- 
chine you will find us stripped of any 
real and lasting influence on the opera- 
tion of this Government save by passing 
extraordinary laws. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma has expired. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 ad- 
ditional minutes to the gentleman from 
Oklahoma. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I believe it would 
be possible to strengthen the standing 
committees of this House so that they 
could continue their interest in the laws 
they pass and how they are administered. 
We should not only give birth to a law 
but we should continue our interest in it 
to find out what happens to that law 
after it is laid on the doorstep of the 
departments downtown. 

An additional and competent staff in 
the standing committees would help 
strengthen the Congress in that respect. 
It seems to me this at least deserves 
careful study by the House and by the 
Senate. 

BIPARTISAN STUDY NEED 


I believe also that this bipartisan 
study should find ways and means to 
strengthen the organization of the Con- 
gress, by regrouping and consolidating 
a few committees if necessary, to 
strengthen a few of the crucial commit- 
tees, perhaps by making them major 
committees. We should rearrange the 
staff of those which must carry extra 
heavy work and responsibility in rela- 
tionship to the job they have to do. 

It seems patent to me that without a 
firm determination by Congress itself to 
improve its own machinery, that nothing 
will be done. Yet, we have been talking 
for many sessions that we ought to 
strengthen the Congress, Bear in mind 
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the Congress can order the reorganiza- 
tion of the Army or Navy, it can reor- 
ganize the executive departments, if it 
pleases, but there is only one body that 
can reorganize or improve the function- 
ing of Congress, and that is the Congress 
itself. 
IMPORTANCE OF CONGRESS SLIPPING 


I am telling you that it is my sincere 
belief that if we do not do something 
now; if we wait too long, we will see the 
Congress degenerate to merely a body of 
harping criticism without having a real 
effect on legislation; without having the 
right to help guide this Government in 
the interest of the public. 

We are the elected representatives of 
the public. We only kid them by irate 
speeches about violation of public inter- 
est by the bureaucrats when we refuse 
to organize ourselves to give effective 
public direction to the activities of this 
Federal Government. 

This resolution does not propose any 
witch hunt. It proposes a careful, con- 
structive study in order to find a way to 
make Congress effective, to improve the 
relationship between the Congress and 
the departments downtown, and to im- 
prove the relationship between the two 
bodies. It is bipartisan in its nature and 
is aimed only at constructive help for 
the institution of Congress. It is a great 
institution of democracy. We must not, 
we dare not, consider that the way we 
run Congress is the personal and private 
business of the membership. Our effi- 
ciency is a public trust. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Will the > 
gentleman yield for a brief observation? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. I have 
listened with unusual interest to the 
informative and constructive suggestions 
of my brilliant and able colleague the 
gentleman from Oklahoma. I desire to 
congratulate him upon his persistent ef- 
forts to bring his resolution to a vote. 
It has not been an easy task. The fact 
that his measure is now pending here 
with no visible opposition is a genuine 
tribute to him and to his tireless energy. 
I sincerely hope and believe that the 
pending resolution will be adopted with- 
out any opposition. Permit me to add 
that, in my judgment, this is one of the 
most important steps made by the House 
of Representatives during my years of 
service in the Congress. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I thank the gentle- 
man for his contribution. There is one 
further point I want to call to the atten- 
tion of the Members of the House before 
we close, and this is it: 

In all of the foreign countries thet 
once enjoyed representative government 
and no longer have it, before dictators 
were able to destroy the representative 
and parliamentary systems of govern- 
ment, these parliamentary systems had 
largely destroyed themselves on account 
of their inability to meet the challenge 
and to carry the load which had been 
thrust upon them. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I am very glad that this resolu- 
tion introduced by our able colleague he 
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gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. MON- 
RONEY], is before the House. I think it 
should pass the House unanimously. 

This is as important an undertaking 
as the Congress has embarked upon for 
many decades. 

If this committee does its work as 
effectively as I am confident it will, the 
ultimate result will be to equip the Con- 
gress with such sources of accurate, com- 
piete, and independent information, with 
such machinery for following through 
the administration of the laws it passes, 
as will assure to the Congress its coequal 
and coordinate position in the scheme of 
American government, upon the main- 
tenance of which the whole future of con- 
stitutional government in this and other 
nations may well depend. 

The job of government today is tre- 
mendously more complex, tremendously 
more difficult than it was even 30 or 40 
years ago. 

In every nation of the world where 
democratic government, and with it indi- 
vidual liberty, have been lost, those things 
have been lost because of the fact that 
the national legislature in that nation 
declined in prestige and in its ability to 
cope with the problems that the country 
faced. For one reason or another the 
national legislature was not doing the 
kind of job that a national legislature 
ought to do. 

What is that job? In the first place, 
it is to be the source of legislation and 
of law, to be the body which conceives 
legislation, not without help, it is true, 

not without suggestion from the execu- 
tive department or from other sources, or 
from the people, or from pressure groups, 
if you will, but the source of legislation 
nonetheless so that legislation when 
passed by that legislature bears indelibly 
the stamp of the collective action of that 
legislature upon it. 

In the second place, the function of a 
national legislature is to see that the laws 
it passes are carried out in accordance 
with its own intent. 

In the third place, as that national 
legislature faces the problems of modern 
government, it is inevitable that it must 
make certain grants of power to the ex- 
ecutive, but as it does so it has one pri- 
mary duty to its own constitutional posi- 
tion and to constitutional government. 
That duty is to see to it that those grants 
of power are guarded so that it may 
never be in doubt that the only sources 
of executive power that can possibly be 
valid are; one, the constitution of the 
nation itself; and two, a specific grant of 
power by the Congress. 

There is not any source from which 
the executive can properly derive power 
except those sources. What shall we do 
about it? What is our problem? What 
shall we try to do? I think that there 
are a number of things that need doing. 

The first of them is the absolute neces- 
sity for Congress to have complete, ex- 
pert, factual sources of information. By 
that I do not mean just the information 
we get because we ask for it. I mean 
a staff of people on the pay roll of Con- 
gress, and responsible to nobody but 
Congress, who will not only get infor- 
mation that Congress requests but who 
will anticipate the course of necessary 
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legislative action and be prepared ahead 
of time to testify before committees with 
that information, just the same as rep- 
resentatives of Government departments 
are prepared to testify, and who will be 
in every sense of the word the research 
staff of the Congress of the United States. 
I do not think anybody will question that 
we have to have that. 

There are ramifications of that. I 
would expect in the course of time that 
certain people from the staff would be 
working in certain fields and would in- 
evitably be attached to certain specific 
committees and be, as it were, those com- 
mittees’ experts. 

Without tnese independent sources of 
complete factual information, the Con- 
gress will find it impossible to do its 
fundamental job, which is to develop 
continuously a sufficiently constructive 
and complete legislative program to meet 
the needs of the United States. There 
are people in this Nation who identify 
executive action with progress and con- 
gressional action merely with the block- 
ing of action—saying “No.” The reason 
this is true is primarily, in my judgment, 
because the Congress has not seen this 
one important fact—that under the 
American form of government, when an 
executive proposal is refused by the 
Congress, the Congress immediately 
must assume the responsibility for put- 
ting its own constructive proposal in the 
place of that executive proposal. Our 
Government does not work like the Brit- 
ish Government. In Britain, when that 
happens, the ministry falls and there is 
an election. But in our Government, if 
Congress negates an executive proposal 
for the meeting of a certain problem, the 
responsibility for finding an answer to 
that problem immediately passes to Cap- 
itol Hill. I think we have to see that. 
I think the chief position of the Con- 
gress in the Government of America and 
before the American people’s eyes will 
depend upon the effectiveness with which 
the Congress is able, on its own motion 
and by its own legislative action, to meet 
the needs of the Nation. 

The second point on which I believe 
we could take action now relates to the 
problem of delegation of power and 
grants of power. I said in the beginning 
that whenever a national legislature has 
declined in its position in the govern- 
ment, or has lost its equal position in 
government, from that time on the basic 
freedoms of the nation have been im- 
periled, and I think the reason is quite 
obvious, for in the absence of effective 
action by the national legislature, in the 
absence of that national legislature hold- 
ing on to grants of power and seeing to 
it that those grants of power are not 
abused but are made sufficiently specific 
so the legislature knows exactly what is 
happening, in the absence of that type 
of action, the executive departments will 
be making rules and regulations which 
have the force of law itself, and becom- 
ing therefore not only a law-enforcing 
body but a lawmaking body as well. 

I do not need to go into a lot of lurid 
phrases about what that situation is. 
That situation means the concentration 
of government power in one branch of 
government, and that is not democratic 
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government. It is a threat to the basic 
liberties of the people. 

I think there need be no difference of 
opinion that we have to do something in 
this field, and I think that the key to it 
has already been suggested. Here it is. 
When Congress passes a law the job of 
Congress is not complete. When Con- 
gress passes a law it remains for Congress 
to see to it that that law is carried out in 
accordance with the intent of Congress 
when it was passed. And if it be a law in 
which grants of power are included, as in 
many instances it will undoubtedly be, 
then it is necessary that the Congress 
have machinery whereby it can keep 
check upon whether or not those grants 
of power are abused or exceeded, and 
whether the exercise of such rule-making 
power as is granted to an executive 
agency is exercised within the limits pre- 
scribed by the Congress or not. 

I think you know I am very far from 
having any hostility toward any execu- 
tive department of the Government. I 
would like to see Congress get away from 
special committees that are set up be- 
cause we get angry at somebody. What I 
would like to see is a continuing rela- 
tionship between the legislative and the 
executive whereby we will not wait until 
we think some department or agency is 
all wrong and then set up a committee to 
find out how bad it is, but whereby from 
day to day and month to month the Con- 
gress will have its means of keeping in 
touch with the Executive and just as soon 
as it feels that a law is not being admin- 
istered in accordance with congressional 
intent, a bill can be brought in to amend 
the basic act to prevent that from hap- 
pening. 

There will be found times when an 
executive agency is set up and Congress 
has put in the beginning of the bill that 
such an agency is created for the purpose 
of solving a certain problem, when we 
may not have equipped that agency with 
the necessary tools to solve that problem, 
and it may be necessary for Congress to 
specifically empower that agency to do 
things which it was not originally em- 
powered to do. In any case, the thing 
that we must have—and I do not think 
there will be must disagreement about 
this—is the assumption of a new func- 
tion on the part of Congress, namely, the 
function of continuously reviewing the 
actions of the executive agencies to see to 
it that the law is carried out in accord- 
ance with congressional intent. 

I hope that it will not be out of place 
for me to call attention to my own reso- 
lution, House Resolution 60, which I in- 
troduced in January of last year, which 
proposes to do the same job precisely ex- 
cept that it proposes the job shall be done 
by all standing committees of the 
House—that each standing committee 
shall do the job of reviewing the action 
of the executive agencies regarding 
which that standing committee passed 
laws. In other words, the Banking and 
Currency Committee would do it with 
regard to the O. P. A. or the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation. The Agricul- 
tural Committee would do it with regard 
to the Department of Agriculture, and so 
on. I only suggest that because if you do 
believe it is too big a job for one commit- 
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tee to do, it seems to me that my pro- 
posal in House Resolution 60 is the an- 
swer. That resolution would mean that 
the committees of Congress would have 
responsibility not only for the enactment 
of legislation, but for seeing to it that 
the legislation is carried out in accord- 
ance with congressional intent. That, in 
my judgment, will go a long way toward 
avoiding a misunderstanding between 
the executive and legislative branches. 

I hope and believe that all the problems 
connected with the job of Congress, some 
of which I have discussed here, will re- 
ceive the careful attention of the com- 
mittee to be appointed. Iam certain that 
out of this study will come guidance 
whereby we can measurably strengthen 
the work of this Congress so that there 
will be no question about its remaining 
the greatest legislative body in the world. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I now yield 
30 minutes to the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. MICHENER] to be reyielded by 
him as he sees fit. 

Mr. MICHENER, Mr. Speaker, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Illi- 
nois. [Mr. Dirksen] who has introduced 
a resolution along this line and has given 
much study to the matter. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, I wonder 
how fresh there is in the minds of the 
Members the experience we had a few 
years ago when we were the recipients 
of bundles for Congress? I wonder if 
you remember with some degree of acute- 
ness the awful pasting we took in the 
press on the X cards. That is not so long 
ago. That was probably a part of the 
feeling in the country concerning the 
legislative branch of our Government 
and it is a matter that should disturb 
everyone why has pride in this body. 

Tam not too happy about the comments 
that appear in the newspapers and are 
heard over the radio about the compe- 
tence of the Members of Congress. The 
other day we were considering a resolu- 
tion dealing with additional clerk hire 
and that night no less a commentator 
than Lowell Thomas remarked on the 
fact, with some levity, that maybe Con- 
gressmen because they were seeking more 
clerk hire and more pay might be called 
upon to sell apples on the street in the 
post-war period. It is a part of the 
literature in the discussion that has de- 
veloped over a period of time, concerning 
the efficacy of Congress and its place in 
public esteem. 

Let me refresh you brietly on some 
of the titles to this literature that have 
come to my attention in recent days. 

There is, for instance, the critique of 
Charles Beard and Mary Beard, cele- 
brated historians, on Congress as 
Power. There was a full-scale work by 
John T. Flynn, Meet Your Congress, 
Mr. Pendleton Herring, who has been a 
student of legislative procedure, has 
written a book entitled “The Politics of 
Democracy,” in which he deals with 
Congress. Alfred E. Smith, of late and 
lamented m2mory, wrote a very interest- 

‘ing book entitled “The Citizen and His 
Government.” Roland Young, secretary 
to a Senate committee for a long time, 
wrote a rather provocative work entitled 
“This Is Congress.” If you examine the 
literature in the periodicals in the last 
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year or two you will find titles such as 
these: “Stop Kicking Congress Around,” 
which appeared in American Mercury; 
“Rebellion on Capitol Hill” and also “Hot 
Seats,” which appeared in Collier’s; 
“Progressives in Congress,” which ap- 
peared in Common Sense magazine; “On 
Reforming Congress,” which appeared in 
the magazine known as Free World; 
“How the House of Representatives 
Works” and “How the Senate Works,” 
which appeared in the magazine called 
Glamour; “Congress Has a Post-war 
Plan,” which appeared in Harper’s; 
“Congress Faces the People,” which was 
written by R. L. Strout and appeared in 
the Independent Woman. Life maga- 
zine carried a series of articles by Roger 
Butterfield under the title of “Is It True 
What They Say About Congress?”; the 
New Republic, which has been quite a 
critic of this body, writes under the title 
“Congress As Usual.” I could quote 
titles to dozens of articles in Reader’s 
Digest, the New York Times, Vital 
Speeches, and other periodicals which 
not only evince the abiding interest in 
Congress but in the larger interest of a 
Congress that is in truth and in fact a 
completely coordinate branch of govern- 
ment. 

There has been a lot of withering and 
constructive criticism. Some of it has 
been on the malicious side. But there 
has been much on the constructive side, 
moved by an earnest desire for congres- 
sional improvement, and it is high time 
that we turn the searchlight on our- 
selves. We have investigated everything 
and everybody except ourselves. We 
have investigated the cost of the Penta- 
gon Building and we have made money 
available for research in the develop- 
ment of thrips on onions. We have in- 
vestigated everybody from Fannie Per- 
kins to Sidney Hillman, but we have not 
investigated ourselves. It is no wonder 
that George Creel wrote in Colliers a 
year or more ago that these were ox-cart 
days so far as the legislative branch is 
concerned, and that there is ox-cart and 
horse-and-buggy technique, when at the 
other end of the excutive branch it is a 
16-cylinder technique that is burning 
high-octane gas. It is time that we 
measure up to our responsibilities in this 
whole structure of government. So the 
searchlight must go on, and I think the 
time has come to investigate our own 
procedures, to streamline and to modern- 
ize them, to improve them, to simplify 
them and to strengthen them, to do those 
things that the people of this country 
expect and the things that are a respon- 
sibility, because legislative power is in 
retreat in every section of the earth. 

There has not been an election in 
Great Britain since 1935. In Brazil, 
Getulio Vargas, the President, sent the 
congress home. * He said, in effect, “Go 
home; I do not need you.” That is the 
story in every section of the earth, and 
if we are going to be introspective now 
and turn on the searchlight, we are faced 
with this question of whether or not 
legislative power is in retreat and 
whether it is a period of executive mas- 
tery in what we are pleased to call this 
great representative democracy, and 
whether popular government as we have 
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known it will be foreclosed and eclipsed 
in our country. That is something just 
a little bit more than personal selfishness 
in the desire to come back from time to 
time. I have said often and often as 
unselfishly as I could—and of course, we 
have to take account of the fact that it 
involves a personal equation—said that 
if I could see this body streamlined and 
made more effective, I would be willing to 
relinquish my seat, if that were to be 
the cost of such an accomplishment. If 
I could do that, and if I were the cause, 
I think I would be glad to do that. 

Think of the folks who have been here 
and who will not be with us next ses- 
sion—60 or 70 of them. That has been 
the history of Congresses ever since we 
have operated under a Constitution. 
Probably mere than 9,000 men and 
women have served in this body: Mem- 
bers come and go. Death, resignation, 
and defeat takes its toll. Behind this 
House is a great tradition. It must be 
upheld. When I came here I early de- 
veloped a pride in Congress. I wanted 
it to fulfill its whole responsibility under 
the Constitution and to redevelop and 
to recapture that prestige which it has 
always enjoyed. People are often heard 
to say that there are no more Websters 
and Clays, no more Calhouns and Ben- 
tons in Congress, There are still plenty 
of Websters and Clays and Calhouns and 
Bentons here, and there always will be. 
But the limits of time, the complexities 
of Federal business, the volume of chores 
afford small chance for the same luster 
that was achieved in those days when 
the population was but 10 percent of 
what it is today. 

I came across something rather inter- 
esting the other day in that connection. 
Sitting up here in this press gallery 25 
years ago was a gentleman by the name 
of Clinton Gilbert, who used to represent 
the Philadelphia Evening Ledger. Back 
in 1922 he wrote a book called Behind 
the Mirrors. He was commenting in this 
book upon the passing of Executive 
power, and, mind you, he had this to say, 
and it is only 22 years ago that the book 
was written. He said: 

Presidents might become largely orna- 
mental, largely links with the past, symbols 
to stir our inherited feelings as we watch 
their gracious progress through the mcvies. 
Mr. Harding is headed that way. 


Twenty-two years ago a student, a 
very introspective student, saw the 
eclipse of the Executive power and saw 
Congress moving forward larger and 
larger in the governmental scheme in 
this country. Lift your eyes like Ish- 
mael did of old and contemplate what 
has happened in the last 12 or 15 years 
in our governmental structure and how 
badly Mr. Clinton Gilbert missed his 
guess as to whether Presidents were go- 
ing to become largely ornamental. To- 
day the power is in the executive branch. 
Nor does that fact spring from the war. 
Power moved toward the executive 
branch long before the war and continues 
to do so. If legislative retreat and exec- 
utive mastery is going to be brought to 
an end and a certain amount of balance 
is to be restored in Government, then 
it is time for us to revamp our tech- 
niques, to examine this structure in 
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which we work, to modernize it, to make 
it a branch of Government which oper- 
ates with speed and dispatch, to make it 
fulfill not only every responsibility which 
the.Constitution imposes upon it, to make 
it function as the people expect and have 
a right to expect, to make it so function 
that this will remain a government of 
law and not of men, to keep the execu- 
tive branch in its proper sphere, and to 
provide assurance that as the tides of 
communism sweep over many areas of 
the earth, government by the people as 
well as of the people will be maintained. 

There are 498 agencies of Government 
today. You have 2,880,000 people work- 
ing on the civilian pay roll. That is tes- 
timony to the growth of Executive power 
and administrative power, where the in- 
terpretative power of the things we do 
here is delegated to somebody else who 
is not responsible to the electorate of the 
country and to whom we have to appeal 
and go hat in hand ofttimes in the hope 
that we can get an interpretation con- 
sonant with the intent of Congress that 
may aid our constituents. 

The SPEAKER protempore. The time 
of the gentleman from Illinois has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 additional minutes to the gentleman 
from Illiinois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. You remember the 
celebrated hosiery order in O. P. A. or 
W. P. B., some 14 pages in length, with 
logarithmic tables, and that sort of thing. 
You probably could have built a cruiser 
or a destroyer on the basis of the blue- 
prints set out there, the number of 
threads that were to be put in the heel 
and the toe of a woman’s hose, how much 
they should be sold for by large depart- 
ment stores, by small dry-goods stores, 
and by chain stores at the various levels. 
It is one of the results of delegated power. 

Probably there was not a Member of this 
House who did not call up the Adminis- 
trator and raise a big fuss because the 
folks back home saw here the reaching 
of administrative power to the point 
where it bade fair to put a lot of our 
people out of business. It is a fair illus- 
tration of the excesses committed when 
broad powers are delegated and we are 
completely unequipped today to follow 
through on the powers that we grant and 
make certain that the will and intent 
of the lawmaking branch is carried out. 
Surely, such a situation admits of rem- 
edy. Take a look at this whole scheme 
and see how weak we are. We are sup- 
posed to initiate legislation. Do we do 
it? In the first session of the Seventy- 
seventh Congress 271 bills were drawn in 

the 8 ey branch, not here, and those 
are the bills that seem to have priority 
because behind them is administration 
policy. How do we do our job of initiat- 
ing legislation? That is a fair question 
because it is part of the responsibility of 
the lawmaking branch. How well 
equipped are we to do it? There is the 
job of legislating. Who are the first wit- 
nesses and ofttimes the only witnesses 
before a committee? The very people to 
whom the power is to be delegated and 
who will exercise it over the people of 
this country. Too often, the only wit- 
nesses from whom we derive information 
concerning a bill or an appropriation are 
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those who will wield the power and spend 
the money. Should there not be a re- 
liable and independent source of infor- 
mation at hand at all times before powers 
are granted or appropriations authorized 
which touch the pockets and the lives of 
every man, woman, and child in the 
land? It is fair then to ask why such 
sources of data have not been made 
available. Are we doing a job when we 
do not have independent sources of in- 
formation and data so that we do not 
constantly have to rely upon the infor- 
mation which we get from the very people 
who are to be entrusted with the issu- 
ance of countless rules and regulations, 
orders and decrees which reach down to 
the humblest people in the land? 

How well do we appropriate? I wish 
there were an hour available because I 
could tell you a story of just exactly 
what is going to happen on the 8th of 
January when the first subcommittee of 
the Committee on Appropriations be- 
gins to take testimony on appropriation 
bills for the fiscal year 1946. We will 
be ranged on one side of the committee 
table. There will be a great procession 
of departmental heads and agency heads 
on the other. They will have their ex- 
perts and statisticians. We will not have 
anybody on our side to help quiz and 
cross-examine them, to help supply the 
data by which we may elicit the story so 
that we can better and more intelligent- 
ly appropriate the people’s dollars out 
of the Federal Treasury. I have said 
before that it is like trying a lawsuit 
without any witnesses and without any 
evidence, Often, it seems like a fruit- 
less proceeding. One develops a sense 
of frustration about it at times. So 
there is a field now in which we can do 
something. We can retool and reequip 
ourselves for the business of initiating 
legislation because this is the exclusive 
legislative body in this Government. We 
can reequip ourselves to better legislate 
by securing the information that is nec- 
essary on which to predicate our judg- 
ments when bills go across this floor. We 
can equip ourselves the better to prop- 
erly appropriate money and coordinate 
revenue-raising and the revenue-spend- 
ing powers which we enjoy. May I say, 
and I trust somebody may correct me 
if I am in error, I have served on the 
Committee on Appropriations for a good 
many years. I have no recollection that 
there has ever been a joint meeting of 
the Committee on Appropriations and 
the Committee on Ways and Means dur- 
ing my service on the spending commit- 
tee of the Congress. Is it not strange 
that we do not coordinate the work of 
both committees? Each committee 
travels its separate uncoordinated and 
independent way and as a result, do we 
get the maximum of efficiency in this 
whole fiscal field, which becomes more 
and more disturbing as the national debt 
moves in the neighborhood of three hun- 
dred thousand million dollars? 

In addition to the task of initiating 
legislation and policy, the task of prop- 
erly legislating, and the task of appro- 
priating public funds, it seems to me 
there devolves upon us a responsibility 
of supervising, to some degree at least, 
the impact of legislation upon the whole 
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economic structure of the country. For 
example, we will delegate broad power 
to the Administrator of the Office of 
Price Administration. He spells it out 
the best he knows how and gets out thou- 
sands of regulations. They fall with 
great weight upon this whole finely 
integrated business structure of the 
country. How ill equipped we are to see 
whether they are carrying out the intent 
of Congress! As testimony to that, just 
this week there was a decision of the 
Supreme Court which nullified evidently 
the intent of Congress, and we passed a 
bill just a day or two ago to roll back a 
decision because it was not in consonance 
with the intent of Congress or the Con- 
stitution. We had a deficiency bill here 
last week where the Agricultural Ad- 
ministration had committed $13,000,000 
more than we authorized in the annual 
appropriation bill. It was clearly an 
abuse of authority. There seemed to be 
real. unanimity that those responsible 
should be disciplined and called to ac- 
count. But nothing was done. In my 
opinion, the proclamation under the 
Antiquities Act whereby Jackson Hole 
was taken over in Wyoming was a clear 
nullification of the intent of Congress. 
The action of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in reducing the existing 
capitalization of railroads is a complete 
nullification of legislative intent and 
the gentleman from Alabama IMr. 
Hosss] seeks to cure it by so modifying 
the language of existing law that it can- 
not be done. These few examples which 
come to mind in recent days seem per- 
suasive enough that our whole job is not 
done when a law goes on the books. It 
needs policing to make certain that legis- 
lative intent is carried out. But where 
are the tools to do it? Where is the 
equipment? How long is this going to 
continue before we generate some re- 
spect for ourselves by supervising the 
things we authorize and translating them 
way down to where the dollar is finally 
expended? You see, that is part of our 
job, because this is the body without 
whose action no dollar can, under the 
Constitution, be appropriated out of the 
public treasury, So as the debts go up, 
as bureaucracy swells, we have to do 
something more about it than just give 
lip service and make speeches. I went 
all through the country during the last 
campaign discussing these matters. I 
think in the last 65 days I spoke in some 
15 States. 

May I say to you gentlemen, particu- 
larly over on the other side, with what 
grace I could bring to bear, I criticized 
bureaucracy and the usurpation of power 
very freely. 

I am not and I was not unmindful of 
the fact that there must be and there 
always will be administrative agencies of 
government. In an age when govern- 
ment grows more and more complex, such 
agencies are necessary. Such powers as 
they enjoy are derived from this branch 
of government. Such qualifications as 
they bring to their tasks are broadly’ 
prescribed by this branch of govern- 
ment. Such funds as they expend are 
derived from this branch of government, 
The investigation of their performance 
of the duties reposed in them is the task 
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of this branch of government. As cov- 
ernment grows bigger and bigger, so our 
responsibility grows bigger and bigger 
and there must be the tools, the weapons, 
the instruments, the procedures that 
will make it possible to do that job with 
the highest degree of competence. 

I can think of a good many things that 
might be done to improve our efficiency. 
The resolution before us will provide 
the opportunity to explore and to rec- 
ommend to Congress changes that should 
prove salutary and helpful. It has to 
be done here, and here is our chance. I 
think in 1942 I stood in the well of this 
House and talked for an hour shortly 
after the President said, in connection 
with the price-control proposal, “You do 
it, or I will.” But we had no substitute. 
You cannot criticize the President, even 
though you think he is wrong, unless you 
have an alternative proposal and have 
the data on which that should be predi- 
cated, and that is our job. So, why not 
be introspective? Let us make this mean 
something. Let us start overhauling this 
structure that has gone on without any 
material change since 1830, when Daniel 
Webster was a Member of either the 
House or the Senate, probably the Sen- 
ate, and there were 203 Members in this 
body. We have now 47 standing com- 
mittees, but, in the name of good legisla- 
tion, in the name of solidarity as a legis- 
lative branch of the Government, in 
which we must have pride, and in the 
name of freedom, which, in my judg- 
ment, will give way if we impair and de- 
stroy or neglect the functions of this 
branch of the Government, this job of 
reorganization must be done. President 
Monroe once said that the legislative 
branch is the center of government, be- 
cause everything has to come from that 
branch. 

There could be no Presidential Cabinet 
except as it was provided by the Congress. 
There could be no court system except as 
it was provided by Congress. There 
could be no administrative agencies 
which we affectionately refer to as the 
bureaucracy, except as it was provided by 
Congress. Truly, the Congress is the 
very core and center of government and 
an appreciation of that fact should en- 
large its responsibilities. 

I do not mean for one moment that 
the legislative power should be exercised 
in a capricious or arbitrary manner to 
prove that it has such power. I do mean 
that in those periods of our national life 
when government was in proper balance 
that we enjoyed our greatest progress, 
our greatest contentment, our greatest 
prosperity, for all these stem from the 
confidence that is born of balanced gov- 
ernment. It could be so again. 

I know and you know that in a body 
£0 large as this, there develops a certain 
inertia. There is an indisposition toward 
change. Thatis only human. It has al- 
ways been so. The change from tallow 
candles to kerosene and from kerosene to 
the incandescent lamp; the change from 
hand work to machinery in the mining 
industry; the change from the horse and 
buggy to the horseless carriage—all these 
were met with resistance simply because 
human nature is that way. 
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But there is a challenge before us. It 
has been growing as evidenced by the lit- 
erature of dissent. We are on trial. It 
takes 2 long time to live down the ap- 
pellation cf “rubber stamp” when once it 
has been popularized. 

I do fervently hope that this resolution 
will pass and then be reenacted in the 
Seventy-ninth Congress to follow, and 
that under it we can simplify and 
strengthen the processes and operations 
of this body to recapture the glory and 
prestige which belongs here, and make it 
stand forth as a beacon of hope to every 
corner of the earth where legislative 
power has yielded to Executive mastery. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
LANHAM]. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, this 
concurrent resolution relates to a matter 
in which I am and have been very in- 
tensely interested. It was almost 3 years 
ago that I first introduced in this body 
a measure to create as an agency of the 
House of Representatives an office of 
fiscal investigations, to follow up the ap- 
propriations that are made, to see how 
the money is expended, to get the infor- 
mation upon which we might be able to 
detect and eliminate extravagance, 
duplication, and waste. That was pre- 
sented simply as a basis for considera- 
tion. It did not involve the whole prob- 
lem of proper staffing of the Congress. 
It does at least bespeak the intense in- 
terest I have had in this subject for a 
long time. 

In the present organization of the 
Congress we also have duplication and 
waste, duplication of effort in that some 
measures, dealing with the same pro- 
posal, from the standpoint of their sub- 
stance, are referred to more than one 
committee, and that involves a waste of 
effort and a waste of time. So, from the 
standpoint of duplication and waste the 
time has certainly arrived when we 
should give due heed and attention to a 
reorganization of our own legislative pro- 
cedure in order that we may cope with 
the problems which modern conditions 
bring before us. 

We are the only direct representatives 
of the people. Of the more than 3,000,- 
000 Federal employees today, in the final 
analysis there are 531 selected by the 
people themselves as their direct agents 
and representatives. They are the 
Members of the Senate and the House of 
Representatives; because, as has hap- 
pened in this country, nominees for the 
Presidency and Vice-Presidency may be 
elected without a majority popular vote. 

As the direct representatives of the 
people, and legislatively their only ones 
to combat abuses, extravagance, and 
waste, and to promote economy and efi- 
ciency, it behooves us in their behalf and 
not as a matter of selfish concern to 
have an organization that will effectuate 
the purposes for which we are assembled 
and concerning which we deliberate, 

Let me bring it to your attention that 
it required centuries for the people to 
wrest their rights from the autocratic 
power of the ruling classes. It required 
toil and hardship and bloodshed for the 
rights of the people to be secured. They 
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can be assured of legislative protection 
only in bodies composed of representa- 
tives they themselves select. It is a very 
difficult matter to recover the rights of 
the people from Executive authority 
when once they have been relinquished, 
and surely the trend in recent years, aug- 
mented and accelerated by the neces- 
sary powers that must be bestowed in | 
time of war, has been to decrease and to 
minimize the effectiveness of those who 
serve in this body as the only representa- 
tives of the people selected by the voice 
of the people themselves. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Tennessee 
(Mr. KEFAUVER]. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, this is 
a great day in the history of representa- 
tive government in this country. The 
American people want a strong Congress, 
Indeed, if the representative system is to 
survive in this country, we must have a 
strong Congress, well equipped to per- 
form the duties imposed upon it. 

The gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
MonroneEy], the sponsor of this resolu- 
tion, has performed a great public serv- 
ice in vigorously and intelligently advo- 
cating an expert and thorough examina- 
tion of our congressional uses and meth- 
ods, The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Dirksen] and others who have worked 
with the sponsor of this resolution, who 
have pointed out the ways and means for 
strengthening of Congress, deserve the 
gratitude of their colleagues and of the 
people of the Nation. 

Unfortunately there are some few 
Members of Congress who feel there is no 
necessity of improving our methods and 
who condemn any Member who suggests 
that the workings of Congress could be 
improved. The gentleman from Okla- 


„homa [Mr. Monroney] and others of us 


who have been advocating plans and 
changes which we think would make 
Congress stronger are often sneeringly 
referred to as reformers or meddlers. 
There is no more conscientious or sin- 
cere Member of the House than the spon- 
sor of this resolution. I feel, and I know 
that he feels, that Congress has an excel- 
lent membership. During the time I 
have been here I have had no occasion to 
doubt the patriotism or integrity of any 
Member. We may differ vigorously at 
times, but my experience is that Mem- 
bers of Congress are conscientious in do- 
ing what they think is right. But the 
truth is that under our present technique 
we do not have time to give legislation 
the consideration it deserves. 

Congress, during the past few years, 
has become more and more an index to 
the bureaus. It is impossible to keep 
thoroughly familiar with all the legisla- 
tion before one major committee of the 
House, let alone study and analyze all the 
legislation which is presented for our 
consideration. Unquestionably, we need 
better staffing, we need more expert ad- 
vice, and we need fuller information. 
The great bureaus of the Government file 
annual reports, but they are voluminous, 
and no Member of Congress has time to 
read all of them, so we have no system of 
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we pass are being administered or of the 
activity of the great agencies of our 
Government. 

For many years I have advocated a 
resolution to make it possible for Cabi- 
net members and top administrators to 
be invited by the committees having 
jurisdiction of the subject matter in- 
volved to appear on the floor of the House 
and report to all the Members of the 
House on the operation of their particu- 
lar departments and -of their policy in 
the administration of the laws passed by 
Congress. Early in this Congress I filed a 
resolution (H. R. 327) to amend the 
rules of the House so as to make this re- 
port and question period possible. The 
resolution received Nation-wide approval 
in the press. Scores of House Members 
expressed interest in and support of the 
idea. For more than a year and a half I 
have been persistent in trying to secure 
a hearing before the Committee on 
Rules; but my efforts have been in vain. 
Many eminent students of government 
wished to appear before the committee 
and testify in favor of the proposal. 
They have been aſcorded no opportunity. 
It is true, of course, that the Rules Com- 
mittee has been busy during this Con- 
gress, but whatever the reason for not 
being afforded a hearing, it demonstrates 
the desirability of the passage of this 
resolution. 

The committee appointed under this 
resolution will, of course, study all of the 
proposals that have been made. I as- 
sume that they will grant sponsors and 
those interested in the various ideas an 
opportunity to be heard. The sponsor of 
the resolution stated before the Rules 
Committee that I would have an oppor- 
tunity to be heard in support of H. R. 327 
and that it would be considered. 

The members of this committee will be 
rendering a great service to the Congress 
in studying and considering methods to 
help us meet the problems which are 
being presented to Congress with increas- 
ing rapidity. Let us hold up the hands of 
the members of this committee, and 
help them and support them in carrying 
out their difficult task. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 min- 
ute to the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. KEOGH]. 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, during the 
past 6 years, in my capacity as chairman 
of the Committee on Revision of the 
Laws, I have come to have a personal 
knowledge which has been fortified by 
expressions of opinion from all parts of 
the country, of the great need for a com- 
plete reviewing, revamping, and modern- 
izing of our legislative drafting and law 
revision services. 

I should like to commend the author, 
the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr, 
MonroneEy], of the House resolution, 
companion to the pending one. He is one 
of the most studious and serious-minded 
Members of the House and has, over a 
long period, given great consideration to 
the subject matter of this resolution. 
The accomplishment of the objectives of 
this resolution will, in my opinion, be of 
immeasurable service to the entire mem- 
bership of the Congress and to the coun- 
try. I, therefore, am pleased to join with 
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the other Members who have spoken on 
the pending resolution and to urge its 
favorable adoption. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker such time as 
he may desire to the gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. HARE]. 

Mr. HARE. Mr. Speaker, on January 
24 last, I addressed a representative 
number of department heads and bu- 
reau chiefs on the subject now under 
consideration, giving special attention 
to the functions of the legislative branch 
of our Government, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that part of these remarks 
be printed in the Recorp at this point. 
They are as follows: 

When the 57 delegates arrived in Phila- 
delphia in 1787 to form a more perfect 
union of the 13 States, they were very much 


in agreement as to the type or form of gov- 


ernment they wanted. They were not long 
in deciding that the new government should 
be made up of three separate but coordinate 
branches to be known as the legislative, 
executive, and judicial departments. These 
departments collectively were to con- 
stitute the Government of the United States. 
The delegates had two outstanding common 
purposes in mind. One was to see to it 
that the new Government did not appropri- 
ate the rights and powers of the uniting 
States; the other was that neither of the 
departments should absorb the powers and 
discharge the functions of the other. The 
delegates were not unmindful there would 
be times when one department would be in- 
clined to exercise the functions of another 
or undertake to discharge the functions of 
the States; and in order there could be no 
misunderstanding in the matter they pro- 
ceeded to specifically enumerate the powers 
of each. Then to make more certain their 
common purpose, it was made clear that any 
powers not delegated to the departments in- 
dividually or collectively were reserved to 
the States or to the people. They were spe- 
cific in saying that the laws should be 
enacted by the Congress—the legislative 
branch—and were to be administered or en- 
forced by the executive branch. It was felt 
that with specific powers lodged with the 


different branches it would be an easy matter 


for each to discharge its functions and there 
would be little or no excuse for one to tres- 
pass upon the rights and responsibilities 
of another, This was particularly true as 
applied to the legislative and executive 
branches, for it was thought the executive 
branch would be content to look after only 
those matters specifically required or au- 
thorized by the legislative branch. But here 
is where the forefathers were mistaken for 
one time. In actual practice it was soon 
found that most administrative or executive 
officers, instead of being content to admin- 
ister what was specifically and clearly pro- 
vided in a law, were inclined to enlarge the 
work of their offices by reading into the law 
additional allied matters or what they refer 
to as “necessarily implied activities.” 

It was emphasized that the legislative 
branch was to be primarily the people's 
branch of the Government and that it would 
devote its time to the study and enactment 
of legislation and take no part in the ad- 
ministration of the law. Again our fore- 
fathers were somewhat mistaken because as 
soon as a new law became operative and was 
administered to the inconvenience of some 
people they knew of no one to whom they 
could make complaint except their Repre- 
sentative in the legislative branch—their 
Congressman—who would then become busy 
and proceed to suggest or direct how and to 
what extent the law should be administered 
or enforced. There was not only a possi- 
bility, therefore, but an inclination for the 
two branches to infringe upon the powers 
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and functions of the other. Opportunities 
for increasing their respective services have 
been enlarged in recent years on account of 
increased legislation in which individuals 
participate directly, such as farm credits, 
social-security benefits, soil conservation, 
rural electrification, farm security, old-age 
assistance, grants for crippled children, aid 
to the blind, compensation for dependents 
of men in military service, employment facil- 
ities, etc., all of which increased the duties 
of many members of the legislative branch 
and the work of their offices, thereby reducing 
the time to be given to a study of legislation 
and legislative policies, and under the stress 
for such time conceded increased powers to 
be exercised by the executive branch. 

All of us now understand how the work or 
duties of a member of the legislative branch 
may increase to the point it is physically im- 
possible to perform such duties efficiently 
and find time to give the required attention 
to all legislative matters. The situation is 
well illustrated by an observation made by 
one of our members when he spot-checked 
the work of his office for the month of last 
November. Counting the telegrams received, 
the telephone calls, personal calls, air mail, 
special deliveries, and other mail he found 
the number of inquiries or requests requir- 
ing his attention totaling an average of 
approximately 100 per day. If it should 
take on an average of 3 minutes of his 
time to answer an inquiry or comply with 
a request, that will total 300 minutes, or 
5 hours per day. He was a member of a com- 
mittee that conducted hearings practically 
every day for the first 5 months of the year, 
these hearings lasting about 5 hours per day. 
This means another 6 hours, or a total of 
approximately 10 hours per day, leaving only 
a limited time he may devote to purely legis- 
lative matters apart from those considered by 
his own committee. Most members take the 
position that their first duty is to their con- 
stituents because they are servants of the 
people. This is a logical attitude because it 
was contemplated when the Constitution was 
ratified the legislative branch was to be the 
people’s forum and it was their representa- 
tives to whom they naturally and logically 
could make inquiries and complaints. It is 
not difficult to see, therefore, that members 
are anxious to personally look after matters 
coming from their constituents, and it is 
not hard to understand that under pressure 
for time there is a temptation to transfer 
some of the functions of the legislative branch 
to the administrative branch or why the ex- 
ecutive branch should undertake to assume 
some of these duties and responsibilities. 

Although the legislative branch is often 
charged with being extra liberal in providing 
appropriations for running the Government 
it should be observed that it has been less 
generous in providing facilities for efficient 
discharge of its own functions than to other 
branches of the Government. To illustrate, 
according to figures furnished by the clerk 
of the Appropriations Committee, appropri- 
ations for operating expenses of the legisla- 
tive branch were 4 times as much in 1940 
as in 1900, whereas the appropriation for the 
executive branch was 17 times greater, show- 
ing that the legislative branch has not in- 
creased its facilities for discharging its func- 
tions in proportion to its increased duties 
and responsibilities but apparently has dele- 
gated some of its functions or powers to the 
executive branch. This transfer of responsi- 
bilities began several years ago when the leg- 
islative branch resorted to a practice of in- 
corporating into new legislative bills a pro- 
vision giving the executive branch the right 
to “make such rules and regulations as the 
administrator may find to be necessary in 
5 — administration or enforcement of the 
aw.” 

With the inclusion of such a provision, the 
rules and regulations generally made have 
full force and effect of law and are consid- 
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ered by some as being equivalent to turning 
on the green light for the development of 
what we know in recent years as the bureau- 
crat. Of ccurse, the Congress felt that such 
& provision should aid and facilitate efficien- 
cy in the administration of a law, but there 
seems to have been a hidden danger the Con- 
gress did not recognize. (I refer to the Con- 
gress and the legislative branch synony- 
mously.) Delegating to an administrator 
the power to make rules and regulations he 
considers advisable in the administration of 
& law virtually gives him the right and power 
of interpreting and enlarging the scope of the 
law almost without limit. 

The Congress seems not to have fully rec- 
ognized that with such a power practically 
any administrator subject to human frailties 
could be expected to enlarge his powers in the 
application of the law. The Congress fur- 
ther failed to recognize that the love of power 
is one of the strongest passions of the human 
soul and, like any other human passion, 
grows by what it feeds upon, and that a little 
power invarials!y begets a love for mor power. 
The modern bureaucrat, therefore, is not an 
, aecident, and I would not say his existence 
is due to any well-laid designs or plans on 
the part of anyone; he is simply an ambitious 
person to whom a little extra power has been 
given to be uscd in the administration of a 
law. We sometimes speak abusively of bu- 
reaucrats, and I have no sympathy for their 
exercise of unwarranted powers, but the leg- 
islatiye branch cannot offer a complete alibi 
when charging them with having usurped 
the authority of the Congress for, in many 
cases, they were first given an “inch” of addi- 
tional power and then they just naturally 
tock an “ell.” 

The creation of the Budget Bureau was 
designed originally to assist or aid the legis- 
lative branch in its work, but it was a mis- 
take to place it in the executive branch, be- 
cause in actual experience it has not proven 
to be of great value to the legislative branch 
for the reason it is still necessary for the 
Congress to review the work of the Budget 
Bureau almost to the same extent as for- 
merly. 

We said earlier in our remarks that “a 
little power begets a love for more power.” 
We could have observed further that a grad- 
ual and growing increase in the exercise of 
a power by anyone or a Government agency 
will eventually convince such person or 
agency that the added power is properly 
placed and therefore presents an increased 
responsibility that must be discharged. I 
would not have you infer I am alleging 
there is designedly too much power or au- 
thority being exercised or lodged in the 
executive branch, but it leads me to make 
the observation that some agencies have 
reached a point where they feel that they 
have a greater right or responsibility to speak 
and act for the people than the legislative 
branch; they insist that they are responsible 
for the supervision and direction of the people 
in their economic activities and their plans 
for economic security. There is hardly a 
day passes but what someone in the execu- 
tive branch frankly and openly undertakes 
to tell or advise the legislative branch what 
the people are doing, what they are think- 
ing, and how they feel about this, that, or 
the other, and then insist that the Congress 
should proceed to act in accordance with 
his or her suggestions. They seem to lose 
sight of the fact that Members of the legis- 
lative branch are the servants and direct 
representatives of the people, and as a rule, 
have a much better opportunity of knowing 
what the people are doing, what they are 
thinking, and how they feel about this, 
that, or the other Members of the legis- 
lative branch are in contact with a hundred 
or more people of their districts practically 
every day and therefore have first-hand in- 
formation as to what they are doing and 
what they are thinking about. Only last 
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week several persons representing different 
agencies in the executive branch were telling 
a committee of the legislative branch they 
had recently received information that our 
men in the armed forces are definitely dis- 
satisfied with the many strikes in our war- 
industry plants and are now insisting that 
the legislative branch do something about it. 

Just why these people should think they 
were bringing news to Members of the legis- 
lative branch is hard to understand, because 
the legislative branch has been in possession 
of such information for the past 2 years. In 
fact, Members of the House of Representa- 
tives had this information on December 3, 
1941—4 days before Pearl Harbor—when it 
passed H. R. 4139, a bill designed to obviate 
or prevent further strikes in war-industry 
plants. Apparently the executive branch did 
not feel the legislation was necessary or ad- 
visable and succeeded in having it stopped in 
the other body. The entire legislative branch 
had this same information nearly a year ago 
when it enacted what is known as the Smith- 
Connally law, designed to obviate or prevent 
further strikes in war-industry plants, but 
apparently this action of the legislative 
branch did not impress the executive branch 
until recently, when it seems to have picked 
up the information somewhere that our sol- 
diers and sailors, including our civilian popu- 
lation, are not very well pleased with strikes 
in our war-industry plants and their home- 
front sympathizers and now want to blame 
the legislative branch for not having seen 
and corrected the situation heretofore. 

I want to make it clear that I am in no 

2y reflecting upon the integrity, devotion, 
or patriotism of any individual or group of 
individuals, but I am trying to emphasize 
the thought that it is indispensabie for every 
branch of the Government to follow and 
adhere strictly to certain fundamentals es- 
tablished by the Constitution. Neither 
branch can afford to allow itself to follow the 
line of least resistance and develop a habit 
of doing things for the sake of expediency and 
establishing policies and programs that dis- 
tort the powers and functions definitely 
lodged with the three branches of our Gov- 
ernment. We have been told that a house 
divided against itself cannot stand, and that 
a kingdom divided against itself will come 
to desolation. 

These statements are not mere observa- 
tions; they represent a fundamental estab- 
lished by a law of nature. The maximum 
service can only be obtained by the studied 
and unselfish efforts of each branch acting 
within the scope of its constitutional au- 
thorities. There is a special field for each 
and ample opportunity for all. Neither can 
succeed permanently by failure to discharge 
its responsibility or by a successful effort 
to exercise the authority of another. Neither 
can lay claim to the highest degree of effi- 
ciency and loyalty when it knowingly neglects 
its responsibilities or when it knowingly un- 
dertakes to discharge the functions of an- 
other. Repeated or continued violation of 
this principle can only interrupt or destroy 
the symmetry of our governmental structure 
and cperate to divide it against itself, the 
future of which is then doomed. Neither 
agency can excuse or justify itself in exer- 
cising unwarranted powers upon the ground 
that the other has failed to exercise or dis- 
charge its functions. The executive branch 
cannot justify its actions by pointing out 
that the legislative branch has delegated its 
powers or neglected to exercise them to the 
fullest extent, nor can the legislative branch 
excuse itself in any way by showing that the 
executive branch is appropriating or exercis- 
ing powers and functions not contemplated 
by the Constitution. Our Government can- 
not permanently endure if the specific pow- 
ers and functions of one branch are absorbed 
by either of the others. This is fundamental, 
and if mistakes or errors have been made 
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by either or both the great question is how 
such mistakes or errors are to be corrected. 
It is not a one-man problem; it is not a one- 
agency problem; it is the responsibility of 
the individual and collective leadership of 
all; the responsibility cannot be shifted. 

The problem will not be solved ky com- 
plaining and criticizing. I have never seen 
two persons succeed in solving a problem of 
mutual interest by continually finding fauit 
with the other, but I have never seen a fail- 
ure where they were equally anxious to find 
the law and follow it. Policy-making pro- 
grams are primarily the function of the legis- 
lative branch. No doubt the executive 
branch has the power and duty to edvise the 
legislative branch from time to time on the 
state cf the Union and offer such suggestions 
as mey be appropriate, but the legislative 
branch has a greater responsibility than the 
mere ratification of suggestions. Under a 
policy which has existed for a number of 
years bills introduced by members of the 
legislative branch are first submitted to the 
executive branch for an expression of opin- 
ion as to their merits. Should the report be 
unfavorable, the proposal rarely receives fur- 
ther consideration. That is, it is almost im- 
possible under existing relationship for the 
legislative branch to give consideration to 
legislation designed for the benefit of the 
people unless it is first approved by someone 
in the executive branch, which means that 
the latter has and exercises a veto power in 
advance and more often such power is exer- 
cised by a bureau ch‘ef or a department head, 
neither of which is clothed with such consti- 
tutional power and have no direct responsi- 
bility to the people further than to see that 
laws are properly administered. The legis- 
lative branch has no right cr authority to 
transfer or delegate its powers and responsi- 
bilities to the executive branch. If addi- 
tional facilities are necessary in order to d's- 
charge its functions, such facilities shouid be 
provided. If they are not available, they 
should be made available. Sir Philip Sid- 
rey gave expression to this idea when he said: 
“Either I will find a way or I will make one.” 
If the legislative branch has more to do than 
can be done with existing facilities, it should 
enlarge such facilities and retain its respon- 
sibilites. 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, some- 
one has said that everybody talks about 
the weather, but no one ever seems to do 
anything about it. I think we can apply 
that to the objective sought by the pend- 
ing resolution. 

At the outset I want it distinctly 
understood that I am going to support 
this resolution and that I supported it in 
the Rules Committee. 

This Maloney-Monroney Concurrent 
Resolution No. 23 loses all of its vitality 
when the Seventy-eighth Congress ex- 
pires. In short, it will be dead and have 
no force or effect aftér the Seventy- 
eighth Congress terminates. > 

The rules of the House contemplate 
three types of resolutions: Heuse res- 
olutions, concurrent resolutions, and 
joint resolutions. A House resolution 
applies to procedure in the House en- 
tirely. A concurrent resolution deals 
with matters in which both the House 
and Senate are interested. Joint res- 
olutions for all practical purposes have 
the same legal effect as bills. House 
and concurrent resolutions are not laws 
and are not signed by the President. 
Joint resolutions may become laws, the 
same as bills, if signed by the Presi- 
dent or passed by the Congress over 
the President’s veto. ` 
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Now this is a concurrent resolution, 
originating in the Senate, and will be 
binding on the House and Senate if and 
when the two bodies agree to it. We all 
realize that the House cannot bind its 
successors by concurrent resolution. 

This concurrent resolution passed the 
Senate in August 1944 and was referred 
to the Rules Committee of the House 
on August 24. It slumbered in the Rules 
Committee until December 7, 1944, when 
it was reported to the House in the form 
in which we are now considering it. 

May I call your attention to section 2 
of the resolution as it passed the Senate, 
which provides in-part: 

The committee shall report to the Senate 
and the House of Representatives the result 
of its studies, together with its recommenda- 
tions, within 6 months after the passage of 
this concurrent resolution and each 6 months 
thereafter until the completion of its study. 


If the resolution had passed both 
Houses in August, as was expected by its 
proponents, a report might have been 
made during the Seventy-eighth Con- 
gress, The Rules Committee, however, 
amended the resolution, requiring but 
one report to be made not later than 
April 1, 1945. 

Now, it is perfectly apparent that 
nothing can be accomplished under this 
resolution except possibly the appoint- 
ment and organization of the committee. 
This is December 15, and are any of us 
so naive as to even think that committee 
hearings can or will be had between now 
and January 3? Certainly not. In these 
circumstances, the passage of this resolu- 
tion at this late hour in the session is at 
most a gesture. It may satisfy some of its 
many proponents throughout the coun- 
try. It will be a good medium of public- 
ity and will have some propaganda and 
newspaper value, as I have already sug- 
gested. Do not forget that inasmuch as 
this resolution is amended it must go 
back to the Senate and possibly to con- 
ference. Unless the amendments are 
unanimously accepted by the Senate at 
once the House will have just marched 
up the hill and down again before ad- 
journment, like the people who talk 
about the weather and do nothing about 
it. 
| A few days ago when the bill was be- 
fore the House, providing additional 
clerk hire of $3,000 for all Members, I 
called attention to the Maloney-Mon- 
roney resolution and predicted what was 
going to happen. The additional clerk 
hire bill passed the House and will be 
back here as a rider on the deficiency 
appropriation bill. Of course, as I sug- 
gested, the Senate undoubtedly will take 
advantage of the House bill and provide 
for additional clerk hire. I took the 
position that an over-all investigation 
should be made as to the needs and 
requirements of the Congress and, after 
all phases had been considered, then 
the committee should report remedial 
legislation that would possibly increase 
expenses in some places, decrease ex- 
penses in others, and make a more work- 
able and efficient institution of the Con- 
gress, Well, additional clerk-hire legis- 
lation has been assured and now we are 
going through the form of indicating 
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that we are going to reform the entire 
procedure—maybe sometime. 

There are some inconsistences in the 
resolution which I think no one will deny. 
I do not want a resolution to pass the 
House containing language which I 
think is contradictory and which might 
be misleading. I make reference to sec- 
tion 2 which reads in part as follows: 

The committee shall make a full and com- 
plete study of the organization and opera- 
tion of the Congress of the United States and 
shall recommend improvements in such or- 
ganization and operation with a view toward 
strengthening the Congress, simplifying its 
operations— 


And so forth. At the end of this vital 
section is found this language: 

Provided, That nothing in this concurrent 
resolution shall be construed to authorize the 
committee to recommend any amendment to 
or change in the parliamentary rules govern- 
ing proceedings in either House. 


This instruction, providing what the 
committee is to accomplish, is entirely 
nullified as far as any “change in the 
parliamentary rules governing proceed- 
ings” in either House is concerned. 

The gentleman from Illinois IMr. 
DIRKSEN] has just argued that there are 
too many committees under the parlia- 
mentary set-up of the House. This reso- 
lution will not permit any change along 
that line. My thought is that there are 
possibly many things in connection with 
the House that. should be investigated 
and changed, but this proposed investi- 
gating committee is mandatorily pro- 
hibited from even recommending any 
amendment or change aleng this line. 
You know, this provision reminds me of 
the old story of the lady who authorized 
her daughter to go for a swim but said: 
“Hang your clothes on a hickory limb, 
but don’t go near the water.” 

Of course we can all understand that 
the Senate might not want this com- 
mittee to make any recommendation 
concerning the cloture or seniority rules, 
and that the House might not want this 
committee to make any recommendation 
providing for the elimination of com- 
mittees with clerks, messengers and 
other prerequisites, as well as the senior- 
ity rule. I do not believe this proviso 
should be in this resolution. Neverthe- 
less, no amendment to strike it out is 
in order or will be permitted. It is, 
therefore, a question of taking the reso- 
lution for what it is worth or killing it. 
Of the two evils, I prefer the first, en- 
tertaining the fond hope that the next 
Congress, which will necessarily have to 
pass a similar resolution if anything is 
done about this matter, will take the 
proper action. 

Mr. Speaker, this is not a partisan 
resolution and a more efficient Congress 
is a national question and not a politi- 
cally partisan one. This fact is recog- 
nized by the provision that of the six 
Senate Members not more than three 
shall come from an one party, and the 
same provision applies to the House 
Members. 

Here is another admirable passage 
from the resolution: 

No recommendation shall be made by the 
committee except upon a majority vote of 
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the members representing each House, taken 
separately. 


I think most of us appreciate that 
joint Senate-House committees have not 
always in the past been successful. 
However, it seems to be the consensus of 
opinion that a joint committee should 
be given another trial. Where there is 
life there is hope and where there is 
willingness there is prospect. 

Mr. Speaker, there is a practical side 
as well as a theoretical side to reorganiz- 
ing Congress. Congress has its short- 
comings. It is not always efficient, but 
we must not forget that the present rules 
and the present organization are the de- 
velopment of 150 years of experience. 
Representatives have come and Repre- 
sentatives have gone. All have undoubt- 
edly wanted more efficiency, and each 
has in his day and time contributed his 
bit. The Congress is composed of 531 
Members coming from all sections, from 
varied environments, and representing 
different and ofttimes conflicting local 
interests. Suffice it to say that unani- 
mous agreement is almost always impos- 
sible, yet the country has worried along 
somehow, and on the whole the Congress 
has done a pretty good job. There is 
room for improvement and a careful, 
consistent, tolerant study can undoubt- 
edly be of much value. In these circum< 
stances, I am supporting this resolution, 
with the full knowledge that no adequate 
report can be made by April 1, 1945, and 
that the Seventy-ninth Congress will be 
obliged to take action if this suggested 
committee is to in any way approximate 
the expectations of its sincere advocates. 

Mr, COX. Mr, Speaker, I yield the 
remainder of my time to the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Cannon], 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, the United States Congress is not only 
the greatest legislative body in the world 
but it has the greatest system of proced- 
ure of any legislative body in the world. 
And that system of procedure is today 
the most efficient system in use in any 
session since the establishment of the 
Congress in 1789. It is effective; it is ef- 
ficient; it is flexible; it is expeditious; it 
answers every legislative need. 

I make this statement on the authority 
of one who over a long period of years 
made a more exhaustive study of the 
subject than anyone who has spoken to- 
day, the Parliamentarian of the House, 
who says in his preface to the Rules and 
Manual of the House of Representatives 
for the Seventy-eighth Congress: 

The parliamentary practice of the House is 
a system of procedure which ranks second to 
none. It has proven adequate to meet all 
the emergencies that have arisen in the past, 
It will meet the emergencies and problems 


of the future with the same degree of suc- 
cess. 


I call attention to this, Mr. Speaker, 
merely to keep the record straight, be- 
cause the impression may be given to- 
morrow in the press or over the radio 
that the House has today by the passage 
of this resolution conceded that there 
is something drastically wrong with Con- 
gress and its method of transacting the 
business of the Nation; that it is anti- 
quated and obsolete; that it lacks parlia- 
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mentary facilities for the consideration 
and disposition of the congressional 
program, 

Let me say emphatically, Mr. Speaker, 
that such is not the case. There is noth- 
ing wrong with Congress or its procedure 
and no need or demand for any material 
modification of its method of doing busi- 
ness. That is the composite opinion of 
the Congress. Out of the more than 509 
Members of the House and Senate there 
are probably less than a dozen—certainly 
not more than a score—who are aggres- 
sively supporting this resolution. The 
great majority of the Members of the 
Congress, and especially thosc who have 
had an opportunity to observe intimately 
its operation over a number of years, will 
tell you that the present system answers 
every requirement and meets every need. 
Of course no one is going to vote against 
such a resolution as this because no 
Member could vote against a resolution 
to investigate himself. So when anyone 
comes along with a proposition of this 
kind we say: “Certainly. Goahead. In- 
vestigate to your heart’s content. It 
may not do any particular good but it 
can’t do any harm.” 

But let no one get the idea that there is 
anything culpably hidden to investigate 
or that anything except the usual report 
filled with the usual platitudes and 
topped with a recommendation to in- 
crease salaries—including Members’ sal- 
aries—will come of it. The membership 
ot the House, in its good-natured 
tolerance of the perennial attacks on 
Congress and its rules, has no criticism to 
make of House procedure, nor any ex- 
pectation or belief that material defects 
can be found through such an investiga- 
tion and no one has this morning of- 
fered any argument to shake that con- 
fidence. 

In the limited time allowed, may I take 
for example the speech made by my good 
friend the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Dirksen], for whom I have the greatest 
admiration and affection. Let us analyze 
briefly the arguments advanced in this, 
the longest and most entertaining speech 
made in favor of the resolution this 
morning. First, he alluded to the bun- 
dles-for-Congressmen protest against a 
proposal to bring Congressmen under the 
civil-service pension system. Now, what 
reference has that to procedure and how 
could a change in the rules of the House 
affect either the bundles or the pensions? 

Then he called attention to the news- 
paper criticism of Congressmen who ap- 
plied for X-cards in the rationing of gaso- 
line. What had that to do with proce- 
dure or what change in the rules would 
have affected either the criticism, the 
cards, or the gasoline? 

Then he drew a vivid picture of the 
evils of the O. P. A—an exercise of the 
war powers of the President enacted by 
the Congress to facilitate the prosecution 
of the war. And, again, how could that 
affect congressional procedure and how 
could it be cured by an amendment of 
the rules of the House? 

Next, he animadverted to the $13,000,- 
000 which was voted on the floor here the 
other day for soil conservation. What in 
the world had procedure to do with that? 
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Regardless of what system of procedure 
you had, a majority of this House would 
have voted the $13,000,000. Such com- 
ment was wholly beside the point and 
without the remotest connection with the 
resolution pending before the House. 

And then he got down te cases. AndI 
want to call particular attention to the 
suggestion that next month the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations will begin hear- 
ings on appropriation bills with the 
representatives of the departments be- 
fore us and no means of checking or 
verifying their statements. What are 
the facts? Throughout the considera- 
tion of the appropriation bills, this ses- 
sion, the Committee on Appropriations 
has had at its command the highest type 
of investigators, auditors, accountants, 
and scientists available anywhere in the 
United States today. Only yesterday the 
gentleman from Illinois met with his sub- 
committee and voted to send investiga- 
tors into the departments for this pur- 
pose, and after the vote had been taken 
he was asked if there was anything fur- 
ther in the estimates which would come 
before his subcommittee during the com- 
ing session that he wanted investigated 
and he said there was not. 


Mr. Speaker, it is surprising that when | 


a resolution which has been so widely 
publicized comes before the House there 
should be so little tenable argument 
offered in favor of it. It was suggested 
by one of the speakers that there was 
imperative need of a better drafting serv- 
ice. Why, Mr. Speaker, we have the most 
efficient drafting service that could be 
secured—five men in the House and three 
men in the Senate, all of them experts 


of long experience, who collaborate with 


each other between the two Houses. Too 
much cannot be said in commendaticn 
of the service rendered by the present 
staff, and if they have ever failed to pro- 
vide for any committee I have never 
heard of it. And in addition there is 
available the drafting service of the 
Legislative Reference Service of the 
Library of Congress which has supplied 
every need and complied with every re- 
quest submitted by any Member of 
Congress. 

The only other complaint submitted 
this morning is that committees ought 
to be reorganized. That is a perfectly 
simple matter. If you want more com- 
mittees, or if you want less, offer a reso- 
lution; and if there is any merit in your 
proposition, it will have instant attention, 
But remember this, whether you have 
many committees or few, the same men 
have to do the work and get the bills 
out. And whether you have many small 
committees or one large committee with 
a lot of subcommittees, the men who do 
the work will find themselves in about 
the same groups. 

In other words, there is yet to be 
Offered any substantial reason for any 
material change in congressional pro- 
cedure. After all, the test of any sys- 
tem is the results secured. You judge 
any plant by its product. Judged by 
that high criterion, the Congress of the 
United States measures up to every re- 
quirement. During the last 4 years this 
Congress, operating under the greatest 
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stress to which any parliamentary body 
of like importance has ever been sub- 
jected, has functioned faultlessly. It 
has met at the right time and in the 
right way every problem and every emer- 
gency growing out of the greatest war 
in history. With the preservation of 
the Nation at stake, it has functioned 
effectively, efficiently, and expeditiously. 
It has met every test. It has made a 
record of which the Nation may well be 
proud and is proud. 

It is a flexible system. Under our pro- 
cedure the House can legislate when it 
wants to legislate and refuse to legis- 
late when it does not want to legislate. 
Witness, the passage last week of the bill 
offered by my distinguished colleague, 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Cocu- 
RAN], to increase clerk hire. It was of- 
fered, ruled out, submitted to the Com- 
mittee on Rules, reported out, authorized 
and passed—all in one brief hour, with- 
out estimates, hearings, or preliminary 
proceedings of any character whatever. 
On the other hand, the Townsend bill in 
favor of which a majority of the House 
has been pledged since before the elec- 
tion, is still on the calendar and will die 
there when the House adjourns tomor- 
row. Let no one say the House is fet- 
tered by its rules. It does what it wants 
to do, when it wants to do it—and re- 
fuses to do what it does not want to do. 
It is the freeest, most versatile, most in- 
dependent deliberative body on earth. 
And it has in its own hands the means of 
modifying its procedure to meet new de- 
mands or new requirements. If there 
is any need for streamlining Congress— 
I don’t know what that means and ap- 
parently none of the proponents of this, 
people who use the term, know what it 
means—but if there is any need for a 
changed status, we have at hand the ma- 
chinery with which to bring it about. 
The procedure of the House is not static. 
It is progressively mobile. The state- 
ments that our committee system—or any 
other feature of our procedure—goes back 
to the last century are absurd. The re- 
vision of 1911 alone drastically revised 
the rules and procedure of the House. 
In fact House procedure has changed so 
rapidly and so completely in the last 
quarter of a century that if Asher Hinds 
and Speaker Reed should return to this 
forum they would not recognize it. No 
special committees or commissions were 
utilized to bring about these remarkable 
changes. 

The Committee on Rules, made up of 
men more familiar with the rules and 
better qualified to change them than 
any special committee that could be 
appointed, acting on resolutions intro- 
duced by Members of the House, or on 
their own initiative, recommended them 
to the House and the House adopted 
them. And whenever there is need for 
further revision, the Committee on Rules 
will again recommend, and the House 
will again adopt. And the very fact 
that no resolutions of any moment have 
been introduced during sessions of Con- 
gress is conclusive evidence that the Con- 
gress is satisfied with its system of pro- 
cedure and there is no real demand— 
or need—for the appointment of a special 
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committee to discharge the duties of the 
Committee on Rules. 

Mr. Speaker, I trust I make my posi- 
tion clear. I am not opposed to this 
resolution. I have no objection to any 
study or investigation under its provi- 
sions. But it should be understood that 
in its passage there is no reflection on 
Congress or indictment of its methods of 
deliberation. 

May I repeat, Mr. Speaker, that Con- 
gress during the critical period of the 
last 4 years—under its present system of 
procedure—has made a world record for 
parliamentary efficiency. It has provided 
every legislative requirement for winning 
the war. It has dealt successfully with 
unprecedented domestic issues. 

I reiterate—the Congress of the United 
States of America is not only the greatest 
deliberative body in all the annals of time 
but it has the most progressive and effec- 
tive system of procedure in parlia- 
mentary history. It is the most demo- 
cratic of all democratic agencies and the 
most American of all American institu- 
tions. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Missouri has expired. All 
time has expired. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the amendments. Is a division demanded 
on the committee amendments? If not, 
I shall put them en gross. The question 
is on agreeing to the committee amend- 
ments. 

The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the third reading of the Senate joint res- 
olution. 

The Senate joint resolution was or- 
dered to be read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 


DISPOSAL OF CERTAIN BLOOD PLASMA 
RESERVES 


Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table Senate Joint Resolution 
148, authorizing the disposal of certain 
blood plasma reserves, and agree to the 
same. 

The Clerk read the title of the Senate 
joint resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the consideration of the Senate joint 
resolution? . 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I reserve the right to object. 
Will the gentleman from North Carolina 
please explain this matter. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Speaker, the 
plasma referred to consists of 49,850 
units of dried human blood plasma and 
29,200 units of frozen plasma, which was 
obtained from blood donated to the 
American Red Cross, for the treatment 
of civilian casualties resulting from ene- 
my activity within the United States, 
Alaska, and Puerto Rico. Hawaii and 
the Canal Zone, being under military 
control, were supplied by the Army. 
The Public Health Service obtained this 
plasma by paying only the processing 
costs which amounted to $7 a unit for 
a dried plasma and $4 a unit for the 
rozen, 
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The law authorizing the procurement 
and distribution of this plasma restricted 
its use to the treatment of casualties re- 


sulting from enemy action, sabotage, or ' 


other war hazards. It is now apparent 
that, fortunately, only a small portion 
of this valuable material has been or will 
need to be used for the purpose intended. 
Because of its unequaled value in saving 
the lives of injured persons and its cost 
both in respect to the patriotic citizens 
who donated the blood as well as to the 
Federal Government in processing the 
plasma, it must not be wasted. Like all 
biologic products, plasma has definite 
useful life beyond which it deteriorates 
and is no longer of value. Therefore, it 
is imperative that the law be modified 
to allow as much of this plasma as is in 
excess of the needs for wartime emergen- 
cies and the treatment of patients re- 
ceiving Federal medical care to be re- 
leased for use by State, Territorial, and 
local governmental medical care agen- 
cies before time renders the plasma unfit 
for use. 

The dating period for frozen plasma is 
3 years; for dried, 5 years. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. And 
the gentleman’s committee has consid- 
ered the legislation? 

Mr. BULWINKLE. The committee 
has not, but I have spoken to the mem- 
bers of the committee—Mr. WOLVERTON 
of New Jersey, Mr. Hol us of Massachu- 
setts, Mr. O’Hara, and others. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. And 
they are all in favor of it? 

Mr. BULWINKLE, Yes. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
withdraw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
reserve the right to object. Could not 
that plasma be made available for the 
Army, or does not the Army need it? 

Mr. BULWINKLE. I could not tell the 
gentleman. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. It seems to me 
that that is rather an important consid- 
eration. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. I know that the 
Public Health Service has this plasma 
and I assume that Dr. Parran would 
have taken this up with the Surgeon 
General of the Army if it needed it. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. I understand 
there is great demand for plasma. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. There is also a 
great demand among the Civilians in the 
United States. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. I understand 
that also. I am merely inquiring the 
reason. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. I have stated to 
the gentleman that I could not answer 
that question. 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Yes. 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. Will 
this plasma be available to the Red Cross 
in communities should there be a civilian 
disaster? 

Mr. BULWINELE. It has been bought 
from the Red Cross by the Public Health 
Service, to be sold to States and localities. 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. Will it 
be available for some unexpected emer- 
gency? I have in mind that last sum- 
mer after the circus fire there was a mad 
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scramble for blood plasma in the city 
of Hartford. Fortunately the civilian 
defense set-up was then functioning and 
had on hand a fair supply, and the testi- 
mony was that that did save scores of 
lives following that fire. I am wonder- 
ing if this would take any supply of blood 
plasma now in the hands of the civilian 
defense authorities, out of the commu- 
nities. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. This bill would 
make it available for that, it would make 
it available to the counties and different 
localities in the United States which are 
requesting the plasma. 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. I am 
sorry; I misunderstood the gentleman. 
I thought this was to gather the blood 
plasma into the Public Health Service. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. No; the Public 
Health Service has it and wants to dis- 
pose of it before it is of no good. 

Mr. HOLMES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BULWINKLE. I yield. 

Mr. HOLMES of Massachusetts. As a 
matter of fact in all large municipali- 
ties, through the Red Cross the public 
and private institutions get their plasma. 

Mr. BULWINELE. Les. 

Mr. HOLMES of Massachusetts. But 
there are towns and communities where 
they have not those facilities and this 
will give them an opportunity to acquire 
this plasma. 

Mr. BULWINELE. That is correct. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the reso- 
lution? i 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the resolution as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That so much of the reserves 
of liquid, frozen, or dry-blood plasma or 
serum albumin established from funds ap- 
propriated under the heading “Emergency 
funds for the President” in the Independent 
Offices Appropriation Act, 1942, or from funds 
appropriated for emergency health and sani- 
tation activities (national defense) under the 
heading “Public Health Service” in the Labor- 
Federal Security Appropriation Act, 1943, and 
required by law to be held in reserve for 
casualties resulting from enemy action as 
the Surgeon General of the Public Health 
Service determines are no longer needed for 
the purpose for which established or are likely 
to become ineffective prior to use if kept in 
reserve, may be disposed of by such Surgeon 
General by transfer or release to Federal, 
State, or local public-health authorities or to 
Federal or other public or nonprofit hospitals: 
Provided, That any cost incidental to such 
transfer shall be borne by the transferee. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


DISPOSITION OF CERTAIN CONDEMNED 
MAIL MATTER 


Mr. BURCH of Virginia. Mr. Speak - 
er, I ask unanimous consent for the im- 
mediate consideration of the bill (S. 
1971) to provide for the disposal of cer - 
tain mail matter condemned by the Di- 
rector of Censorship. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object and I shall not be- 
cause I think it is a worthy bill, but T 
do believe the chairman should explain 
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the purpose of the bill and its need at 
this time. 

Mr. BURCH of Virginia. Mr. Speak- 
er, this bill makes the Postmaster Gen- 
eral and the Director of Censorship a 
committee to dispose of useless mail they 
have on hand at the present time that 
has been condemned by the Office of 
Censorship and is taking up valuable 
space in the Post Office Department and 
elsewhere. This bill simply gives them 
the right to dispose of this mail matter. 
It will bring about a saving of some 
10,000 square feet of valuable floor space 
and $7,500 or $10,000 a year in custodial 
care. It is for the duration of the war 
only; it is temporary legislation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That there is hereby 
established a committee composed of the 
Postmaster General and the Director of Cen- 
sorship, or their alternates duly designated 
by ther1, which shall have authority to dis- 
pose of mail matter consisting of (1) printed 
matter containing propaganda material, and 
(2) printed matter mailed by or to or pub- 
lished by persons whose names are on the 
proclaimed ist of certain blocked nationals, 
and (2) parcel-post packages or small pack- 
ets containing articles of no monetary value 
or articles which may be used by the United 
States in the prosecution of the war, if such 
mail matter has been censored and con- 
demned by the Office of Censorship as being 
inimical to the war effort of the United 
States or contrary to the interests of the 
United States or its allies, but no mail mat- 
ter shall be disposed of under this act until 
the expiration of at least 90 days after the 
date of condemnation. Such committee may 
promulgate such rules and regulations as 
it deems necessary to carry out the pro- 
visions of this act. 

Sec. 2. This act shall expire upon the ex- 
piration of 6 months after the date of the 
termination of hostilities in the present 
war as proclaimed by the President or de- 
clared by concurrent resolution of the Con- 
gress. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


CHIEF OF CHAPLAINS, UNITED STATES 
NAVY 


Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, by direction of the Committee 
on Naval Affairs I ask unanimous con- 
sent to take from th: Speaker’s desk the 
bill (H. R. 1023) to establish a Chief of 
Chaplains of the United States Navy, 
with a Senate amendment and agree to 
the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill and 
the Senate amendment, as follows: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert “That until the termination of 
the wars in which the United States is now 
engaged, by proclamation of the President or 
such earlier date as the Congress by concur- 
rent resolution may fix, there shall be in 
the Chaplain Corps of the Navy one officer, 
designated as Chief of Chaplains, under the 
Chief of Naval Personnel, who shall be en- 
titled to hold the temporary rank of rear 
admiral, and shall receive the pay and allow- 
ances of a rear admiral of the lower half 
while serving in such grade.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 
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Mr, MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
will the gentleman explain the Senate 
amendment? 

Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania, I 
shall be pleased to. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill was originally 
introduced in the House by the distin- 
guished gentleman from Vermont [Mr. 
PLUMLEY]. I wish at this time to express 
appreciation for his efforts and for the 
cooperation he gave to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. As the bill passed the 
House it provided that the Secretary of 
the Navy should designate the officer 
who would be Chief of Chaplains; that 
during peacetime he should have the 
rank of captain, and the temporary rank 
of rear admiral during the war emer- 
gency. 

The Senate amendment eliminates the 
necessity of designation by the Secretary 
of the Navy and says nothing about the 
permanent rank of captain because for 
many, many years it has been the prac- 
tice to appoint an officer of the rank of 
captain as Chief of Chaplains. It pro- 
vides for the rank of rear admiral for 
the Chief of Chaplains during the war 
and that he shall serve under the Chief 
of the Bureau of Personnel. 

I have spoken to the members of the 
committee on the Republican side as well 
as this side and they believe that the 
best thing to do at the present time is 
to accept the Senate amendment. All the 
religious bodies in the country are in 
favor of this legislation and the Senate 
amendment is acceptable to them, also. 
It is a recognition that is meritorious 
and which has been too long delayed. I 
am anxious to complete action on the 
legislation and send it to the President 
for his signature. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania. I 
yield to the gentleman from Vermont 
(Mr, PLUMLEyY]. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. All I care to say is 
that I-am not so concerned about the 
matter of rank or who holds the job ex- 
cept I do want to impress upon this Con- 
gress that the people of this country who 
interested us in the bill have a right to 
feel that religious aid and comfort will 
be given their sons and their daughters 
who happen to be members of the United 
States Navy. 

I have absolute confidence that those 
in high command in the Navy who have 
directed the amendment as made will 
see to it that the wishes of the people 
are conserved. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no objection to the 
amendment. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I withdraw my reservation of 
objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was agreed to. 
i a motion to reconsider was laid on the 

able. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
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for 10 minutes today at the conclusion of 
any special orders heretofore entered. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 
There was no objection. 


PAYMENT TO CERTAIN GOVERNMENT 
EMPLOYEES FOR ACCUMULATED OR 
ACCRUED ANNUAL LEAVE 


Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 4918) to 
provide for the payment te certain Gov- 
ernment employees for accumulated or 
accrued annual leave due upon their 
separation from Government service, 
with Senate amendments thereto, and 
agree to the Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments as follows: 

Page 2, line 5, after “service”, insert “or in 
or under the governmént of the District of 
Columbia.” 

Page 2, line 11, strike out “The” and insert 
“In the case of reemployment in the Federal 
service the.” 

Page 2, line 13, after “Receipts”, insert 
“and in case of reemployment in or under the 
government of the District of Columbia the 
sum so refunded shall be covered into the 
Treasury to the credit of the District of 
Columbia.” 

Page 2, line 14, after “regarded”, insert 
“except for purposes of taxation.” 

Page 2, strike out line 23 and insert “shall 
be paid, upon the establishment of a valid 
claim therefor, in the following order of 
precedence: 

“First, to the beneficiary or beneficiaries, if 
any, lawfully designated by the employee 
under the retirement act applicable to his 
service; 

“Second, if there be no such designated 
beneficiary, to the estate of such deceased 
employee.” 

Page 3, line 7, after “regarded”, insert 
“except for purposes of taxation.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
will the gentleman explain the Senate 
amendments? 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, the 
principal amendments are two. One 
makes certain we are not exempting from 
taxation money which would be received 
for the accumulated leave. The other is 
instead of having the money paid in 
case of death to the estate alone it shail 
be first paid to a named beneficiary if 
the employee has already designated one 
under the Retirement Act and, if not, 
then it will be paid to the estate of the 
deceased employee. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetis. Is 
there any vital change in the tax struc- 
ture? 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Not at all. The 
Senate amendment makes 1t certain that 
it does not change the tax feature. In 
other words, it preserves the right to tax 
the money. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I withdraw my reservation of 
objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 
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The Senate amendments were agreed 
to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


NATURALIZATION OF PERSONS NOT CITT- 
ZENS WHO SERVE HONORABLY IN THE 
MILITARY OR NAVAL FORCES 


Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to take from 
the Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 1284) 
relating to the naturalization of persons 
not citizens who serve honorably in the 
military or naval forces of the United 
States during the present war, with Sen- 
ate amendment thereto, and agree to the 
Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment 
as follows: 

Page 1, strike out all after line 2 over to 
and including line 2, page 2, and insert 
“That section 701 of the Nationality Act of 
1940 (56 Stat. 182-183; 8 U. S.) C. 1001), as 
amended, is amended— 

“(a) By striking out ‘who, having been 
lawfully admitted to the United States, in- 
cluding its Territories and possessions, shall 
have been at the time of his enlistment or in- 
duction a resident thereof’ and inserting in 
lieu thereof the following: ‘Who shall have 
been at the time of his enlistment or induc- 
tion a resident thereof and who (a) was law- 
fully admitted into the United States, in- 
cluding its Territories and possessions, or 
(b) having entered the United States, in- 
cluding its Territories and possessions, prior 
to September 1, 1943, being unable to es- 
tablish lawful admission into the United 
States serves honorably in such forces be- 
yond the continental limits of the United 
States or has so served’. 

“(b) By inserting after the words ‘no dec- 
laration of intention’ the following: ‘, no cer- 
tificate of arrival for those described in group 
(b) hereof’.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Loui- 
siana? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
will the gentleman explain the amend- 
ment? 

Mr, ALLEN of Louisiana. I will be 
happy to do so. This bill passed the 
House twice, in late 1942 and on April 5, 
1943. The bill is designed to facilitate 
the naturalization of men in the armed 
services. The Second War Powers Act 
authorized the naturalization of men in 
the armed services, but it did not do 
away with the question of lawful admis- 
sion, and this bill seeks to cure that de- 
fect. We have many men in the armed 
services who cannot establish the fact 
that they came to this country lawfully. 

The Senate restricted the House bill by 
making the benefits of this bill apply only 
to those who came here prior to Septem- 
ber 1, 1943, and only to those who are 
serving outside the continental United 
‘States. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
withdraw my reservation of objection, 
Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Lou- 
isiana? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was concurred 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table, 
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FURTHER MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A further message from the Senate, by 
Mr. Gatlin, one of its Clerks, announced 
that the Senate disagrees to the report 
of the committee of conference on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses on 
the amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 3961) , entitled “An act authorizing 
the construction, repair, and preserva- 
tion of certain public works on rivers and 
harbors, and for other purposes.” 

The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the foregoing bill disagreed to by the 
House; asks a further conference with 
the House on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and appoints Mr. 
Overton, Mr. BAILEY, Mrs. Caraway, Mr. 
CLaRxR of Missouri, Mr. BILBO, Mr. JOHN- 
son of California, Mr. VANDENBERG, Mr. 
BREWSTER, and Mr. Burton to be the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr, Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. McMurray] be 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include an address 
notwithstanding the fact that the matter 
is in excess of two pages. The estimate 
of the Public Printer is 224 pages at a 
cost of $138.80. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp and include 
a letter I received from the National 
Music Camp in my district. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp following the de- 
bate on the reorganization resolution and 
include a statement by Mr. Wilcox. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp and in- 
clude an editorial, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

OLIVER N. KNIGHT 


Mr. KEOGH submitted the following 
conference report and statement on the 
bill (S. 1827) for the relief of Oliver N. 
Knight: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 

The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the House to the bill (S. 1827) 
for the relief of Oliver N. Knight, having met, 
after full and free conference, have agreed 
to recommend and do recommend to their 
respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the House and 
agree to the same with an amendment as 
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Omit the matter proposed to be inserted 
by the amendment of the House, restore the 
matter proposed to be stricken out by he 
amendment of the House, and on page 1 of 
the Senate bill, lines 7, 8, and 9, strike out 
“for the destruction of the residence of the 
said Oliver N. Knight and of all the money 
and personal property therein contained 
and”. 

And the House agree to the same. 

EUGENE J. KEOGH, 

JOHN JENNINGS, Jr., 
Managers on the part of the House. 

ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 

E. V. ROBERTSON, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 

The managers on the part of the House, 
at the conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses, on the amendment of 
the House, to S. 1827, for the relief of Oliver 
N. Enight, submit the following statement 
in explanation of the effect of the action 
agreed upon and recommended in the accom- 
panying report. 

The bill as passed the Senate appropriated 
to Oliver N. Knight $20,442.16 for the death 
of his wife and three children as the result 
of an airplane in the service of the United 
States Navy crashing into his residence on 
September 13, 1943 

The House increased the amount to $22,- 
992.16, and at the conference a compromise 
of $20,442.16 was agreed upon. 

EUGENE J. KEOGH, 
JOHN JENNINGS, Jr., 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the conference report on 
the bill S. 1827. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the statement 
on the part of the managers be read in 
lieu of the report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

A 5 to reconsider was laid on the 
able. 


MR. AND MRS. SEBASTIAN EGER 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 976) for the 
relief of Mr. and Mrs. Sebastian Eger, 
with a Senate amendment thereto, and 
concur in the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment 
as follows: 


Page 1, line 6, strike out “$2,000” and in- 
sert “$1,000.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 


the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 


There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was concurred 
in. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


A. L. RINKENBERGER AND JOHN 
FLOERING 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, T ask 
i unanimous consent to take from the 
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Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 2066) for 
the relief of A. L. Rinkenberger and John 
Floering, with Senate amendments 
thereto, and concur in the Senate amend- 
ments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendments 
as follows: 

Page 1, line 6, strike out “$5,000” and in- 
sert “$2,500.” 

Page 1, line 7, strike out “$10,000” and in- 
sert “$7,500.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


MARY AGNES LICHTEFELD DROPPELMAN 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to take from the Speaker’s 
desk the bill (H. R. 3645) for the relief 
of Mary Agnes Lichtefeld Droppelman, 
with a Senate amendment thereto, and 
concur in the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment, as follows: 

Amend the title so as to read: “An act for 
the relief of Mary Agnes Lichtefeld Droppel- 
man and Fred J. Lichtefeld and Josephine 
Lichtefeld.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was concurred 
in. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


LaVERNE WHIPPLE 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to take from the Speaker's 
desk the bill (H. R. 3400) for the relief 
of LaVerne Whipple, with a Senate 
amendment thereto, and concur in the 
Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment, 
as follows: 

Page 1, line 6, strike out “$4,500” and insert 
“$3,000.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was concurred 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


P. E. BRANNEN 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to take from the Speaker’s 
desk the bill (H. R. 4101) for the relief 
of P. E. Brannen, with a Senate amend- 
ment thereto, and concur in the Senate 
amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment, 
as follows: j 

Page 1, line 6, strike out “$3,626.30” and 
insert “$4,195.06.” 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was concurred 
in. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


MRS. JULIA TOLER 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 4367) for 
the relief of Mrs. Julia Toler, with a Sen- 
ate amendment thereto, and concur in 
the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment 
as follows: 

Page 1, line 6, strike out “$3,000" and insert 
183,500.“ 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Re- 
serving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
this amendment apparently is an in- 
crease. Is it not rather unusual for the 
Senate to increase House bills? There- 
fore, I am a little bit suspicious. Will 
the gentleman explain the amendment? 

Mr. KEOGH. This bill passed the 
House appropriating the sum of $3,000 to 
Mrs. Toler in full settlement for all 
claims against the United States for the 
death of her minor daughter, who had 
been struck by a United States Army 
truck. The effect of the Senate amend- 
ment is to increase that sum from $3,000 
to $3,500. The only explanation I might 
assume to give to the gentleman, not 
knowing the actions of the minds of the 
Members of the other body, would be to 
tell him that on review of the facts they 
probably deemed the $3,500 to be more 
just compensation for the damages in- 
curred. 

Mr. MARTIN of Masschusetts. I ap- 
preciate that, but how does the gentle- 
man’s committee feel about the increase? 

Mr. KEOGH. I have been directed by 
the committee to ask for concurrence in 
the Senate amendment, which would 
seem to indicate that the committee is 
in accord with the action taken. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Does 
the gentleman himself think the increase 
is justified? 

Mr. KEOGH. I am a ministerial offi- 
cer at the moment. I am not personally 
acquainted with the facts in this case. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Does 
not the gentleman think he had better 
withdraw his request until he does be- 
come acquainted with the facts? 

Mr. KEOGH. As I review the bill, 
since it is compensation for the death 
of a minor child, I would certainly say 
it would be unreasonable to take the po- 
sition that that life is worth not more 
than $3,000 or $3,5000. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
think life is worth that, all right, but I 
want to feel sure that the gentleman is 
satisfied the increase is necessary. 

Mr. KEOGH. If the gentleman needs 
na unequivocal answer to that, I will say 
k es.” 
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Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
withdraw- my reservation of objection, 
Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

k Senate amendment was concurred 
mee motion to reconsider was laid on the 
e. 
ROBERT L. WHIDDON 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 4588) for 
the relief of Robert L. Whiddon, with a 
Senate amendment thereto, and agree to 
the Senate amendment. 

« The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment, as follows: 

Page 1, line 6, strike out “$3,935” and insert 
84,885.“ 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, is 
this another increase? 

Mr. KEOGH. It is, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. What 
character of bill is this? 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, this is a 
bill to compensate for personal injuries 
and property damages resulting from the 
claimant having been struck by an auto- 
mobile in the service of the United States 
Public Health Service. The accident 
took place on April 21, 1943. I have no 
further information with respect to this 
other than that the committee has di- 
rected me to ask that the House concur 
in the Senate amendment. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I withdraw my reservation of 
objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. DIMOND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Appendix of the RECORD 
and include therein an article written 
by Capt. Richard L. Neuberger, entitled 
“Go North Young Man” appearing in 
Collier’s magazine for December 23, 1944. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the Delegate from Alaska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DIMOND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and to include therein a 
letter addressed to me by the Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior, Hon. Oscar L. 
Chapman, and a statement made in 
Alaska by my successor, Hon. Edward L. 
Bartlett. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Hays). Is there objection to the request 
of the Delegate from Alaska? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the Delegate 
from Alaska [Mr, DIMOND] is recognized 
for 20 minutes. 
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ALASKA 


Mr. DIMOND. Mr. Speaker, some 
weeks ago, in fact before the last recess 
of the House, several Members were gen- 
erous enough to say kind things about 
my service in the House of Representa- 
tives as Delegate from Alaska for nearly 
12 years past. Later, in the Committee 
on Territories and in the Committee on 
Indian Affairs, members of those com- 
mittees and other Representatives were 
in like manner and measure generous in 
their statements relative to my service 
here and of their regret for my impend- 
ing departure. I am keenly sensible of 
the gracious spirit which led them to 
make such observations knowing that 
they were inspired by that charity which 
St. Paul tells us is even greater than 
faith and hope. 

I am equally sensible of the many sim- 
ilar expressions which have been made 
to me privately by Members of the House, 
and of the uniform and unfailing cour- 
tesy which has always been accorded me 
here since I first entered the House as 
Delegate from Alaska. No treatment 
could have been finer, none more consol- 
ing and helpful. The position of a Dele- 
gate, as we all know, is unique since he 
is without the power to vote and, there- 
fore, I am the more grateful to the Mem- 
bers of the House over all the years I 
have been here because in their attitude 
toward me none could possibly have been 
motivated by a spirit of self-interest. 

May I heartily commend to you for 
similarly generous treatment my suc- 
cessor, Hon. E. L. Bartlett who will take 
office on January 3, 1945. I have known 
Mr. Bartlett for many years. He is a 
man of outstanding ability and of un- 
questioned and unquestionable integrity. 
Anything which Mr. Bartlett says upon 
any subject can be confidently relied 
upon as being true. 

After a residence in Alaska of upward 
of 40 years, I am more than ever confi- 
dent of the great future of the Territory. 
My ardent hope is that it will not long 
remain a Territory but will presently be 
admitted to the Union as a State. 
Alaska, even now, is ready for statehood, 
and in my considered judgment is able to 
undertake all the burdens and responsi- 
bilities of statehood. 

Those who have lived in territories will 
know the political limitations of a ter- 
ritorial establishment. This is especially 
true of territories like Alaska where the 
vast bodies of the land are still owned 
by the Federal Government. It is not 
too soon for Alaskans to assume the labor 
of maintaining a State, and the admis- 
sion of Alaska as a State would be in the 
national interest. We, in Alaska, know 
that we can do a better job of taking 
care of our own affairs than can be done 
by some Secretary of a Department or 
chief of an agency or head of a bureau 
whose office is in Washington and who 
necessarily is lacking intimate first-hand 
knowledge of a land so far away from the 
National Capital as is Alaska, The ad- 
mission of territories to statehood as soon 
as they are ready and can undertake the 
obligations of a State government is in 
complete harmony with the whole theory 
and essential purpose of our national 
life. If self-government is to survive on 
earth, as I believe it will, then that self- 
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government must begin and be firmly 
established in the local communities and 
in the States. In fact, unless we have a 
firm belief in the principles of local self- 
government, a belief that we are eager to 
transmute into action, there is no reason 
why we should not join with the nu- 
merous people of the world who have 
yielded to the seductive ease and lack of 
personal responsibility for government 
which are always promised by a dictator- 
ship. Statehood will give to the citizens 
of the United States who reside in Alaska 
a standing and a dignity with which 
they are not possessed under a territo- 
rial form of government. 

Of course, there will be opposition to 
statehood both in and out of Alaska but 
principally from persons who do not re- 
side in the Territory. This opposition 
will come largely from two classes, first, 
those whom I refer to as “absentee land- 
lords”, persons who have considerable 
capital investments in Alaska and who 
will resist and resent any proposed 
change in its political status, for their 
interest in the Territory is not the estab- 
lishment of homes or the development of 
a civilized society but in extracting from 
the Territory all wealth that can be 
taken in a lawful manner; and second, 
those in the Federal Government who 
represent various departments and 
agencies and who at the present time 
exercise vast authority in Alaska because 
of its Federal status and who are more 
concerned with maintaining their own 
authority and power than they are in 
building the State of Alaska as an abode 
for increasing numbers of citizens. 

Months ago I introduced a bill—H. R. 
3768—proposing statehood for Alaska. 
Of course, before such a bill is enacted 
it will be necessary to have a definite ex- 
pression of opinion from the citizens of 
Alaska on the subject. Mr. Bartlett has 
informed me that he is equally ardent for 
statehood for the Territory, and he will 
press for legislation to grant statehood 
to Alaska at the earliest possible date. 
We both realize that during the course 
of the war the military authorities may 
be reluctant to have any change in the 
political status of Alaska, although how 
such a change could in any way harm 
any military operation I am unable to 
see. But surely when the war is ended 
no such reason can possibly be urged 
against Alaska statehood. 

Alaska is a great country, and its fu- 
ture possibilities are simply incalculable. 
As I have said on several occasions be- 
fore, Alaska lies in substantially the same 
latitudes as three countries of northern 
Europe with which comparison can be 
made, namely. Norway, Sweden, and Fin- 
land, and the climate of Alaska on the 
whole is not more severe than that of 
those three nations. We know from fac- 
tual observations that the natural wealth 
of Alaska is on the whole larger than 
that of Norway, Sweden, and Finland. 
When we refiect that before the war the 
three countries of northern Europe just 
mentioned supported in comfort a popu- 
lation of more than 13,000,000, possess- 
ing a high degree of culture, there is good 
ground to assert that eventually Alaska 
can support in like comfort and with a 
ake degree of culture a population equally 
arge. 
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And yet, at the present time Alaska is 
nine-tenths wilderness, and the wilder- 
ness is always hard to subdue. While 
the natural wealth of Alaska is unde- 
niably great, prodigious labor is re- 
quired over a period of many years to 
make that wealth completely produc- 
tive. I expect to see a considerable in- 
crease in the population of Alaska in the 
post-war years, but I hope that people 
will not come to Alaska faster than they 
can be assimilated and that no one will 
enter the Territory without understand- 
ing the difficulties which must be over- 
come in order to establish a home in the 
Territory. I have known persons to 
come to Alaska dead broke, confident 
that within a few days at the outside 
enough gold nuggets could be collected 
from some nearby stream to provide the 
rféwcomer with everything he needed if 
not with great wealth. Of course, such 
ideas are fantastic. Anyone thinking of 
coming to Alaska should first sit down 
and count the cost and try to under- 
stand that Alaska can support hardy 
and resourceful people like those who 
crossed the plains and settled the West, 
and that anyone lacking the stamina of 
pioneers had better stay where the con- 
veniences of luxurious living are more 
abundant, 

For its development the outstanding 
need of Alaska is the construction of 
roads. In modern days a wilderness 
area is not suitable for civilized living 
unless facilities for land travel exist. 
Many other things are required in 
Alaska, as in any other frontier country, 
but the construction and maintenance of 
an adequate system of roads for those 
parts of the Territory which are now 
suitable for immediate settlement is the 
outstanding requirement. Any plan for 
the development of Alaska which does 
not put roads in the first category of 
need is bound to lack full success. 

As a part of the highway system of 
Alaska, most of which is yet to be built, 
the highway to connect the States with 
Alaska is of prime importance. Many 
people think that the existing so-called 
Alaska Highway satisfies our every need 
for highway connection between the 
States and Alaska. But such is not the 
case. Recently the eminent Alaska civil 
engineer, Donald McDonald, who is 
known all over Alaska as “the father of 
the Alaska Highway,” set forth the pres- 
ent and pressing need for the construc- 
tion of a real highway to Alaska in an 
article which appeared in the Alaska 
Life, a magazine devoted to Alaska de- 
velopment and printed in Seattle, Wash. 
Mr. MacDonald entitled his article, “The 
Unfinished Fight for the Highway We 
Must Yet Build.” It appeared in the 
issues of the magazine of September, 
October, and November 1944. In his 
article Mr. MacDonald has stated with 
honesty, candor, and vigor the case for 
the Alaska Highway. That highway, as 
Mr. MacDonald points out, should be 
built to connect Prince George, British 
Columbia, with the existing Alaska 
Highway, probably making the juncture 
some miles east of Whitehorse in Yukon 
Territory. The distance remaining to 
be built is less than 700 miles, and with 
such a road in being we would have a 
real highway to Alaska, The existing 
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Alaska Highway was built primarily to 
supply airfields along its route and also 
as a supply line to Alaska in case of need. 
Since it feeds into the middle of the 
continent, it is of little use to Alaska and 
Alaskans. The whole economy of 
Alaska is intimately associated with that 
of the western coast of the United States 
and of Canada, and has little, if any, 
relation to the economy of the Central 
States. As Mr. MacDonald has pointed 
out, the possibility of transport by high- 
way is virtually without limit. In the 
States many short railroads, and par- 
ticularly logging railroads, have been 
abandoned in recent years because high- 
way transportation has proved cheaper 
and more satisfactory. The highway, 
when built, should be so constructed as 
to carry heavy loads and to make possi- 
ble the transportation over the highway 
of any quantity of materials or equip- 
ment or supplies, civilian or military, 
that may be required. May I further 
invite the attention of the Members to 
an article appearing in the December 
1944 issue of Alaska Life, by Mr. Dewey 
Bullock, a highly competent engineer, 
who has made an examination of the 
Alaska Highway project. In this article 
entitled “The Coming Highway to 
Alaska,” he points out the convincing 
reasons for its construction. Mr. Bul- 
lock’s article is accompanied by maps 
and a profile showing the ease with 
which a highway can be constructed 
along the route mentioned. 

While it is always useful to build roads 
in any wilderness that is capable of hu- 
man habitation, the existing Alaska 
Highway serves Canada much more 
largely than it does the United States 
and Alaska. The highway which Mr. 
MacDonald and Mr. Bullock recommend, 
and which is unanimously approved by 
the Alaskan International Highway 
Commission, of which our distinguished 
Senator Macnuson is chairman, is vitally 
necessary for the true development of 
Alaska and to enable the several States 
to benefit to the utmost extent from the 
really material wealth of the Territory. 

Alaska should become self-supporting 
so far as possible at the earliest practi- 
cable date. The economy of the Terri- 
tory is ill-balanced as long as 90 percent 
of the foodstuff consumed in Alaska is 
imported from the United States. Most 
of this foodstuff could be grown in 
Alaska itself. More than 40,000,000 acres 
in Alaska are suitable for agriculture and 
grazing. Some of this land is as fertile 
as any to be found in the world. The 
growing season of Alaska is sufficiently 
long to mature crops of ordinary grain, 
such as rye, wheat, oats, and barley, as 
well as the ordinary vegetables, Mar- 
keting is a problem which should engage 
the attention of all citizens who are in- 
terested in the development of the Ter- 
ritory. The agricultural experiment 
work in Alaska should be much enlarged. 
Special problems concerning the grow- 
ing and maturing of the various types 
of grains and grasses and othe: food- 
stuffs which may be produced in Alaska 
are constantly encountered. The aver- 
age farmer has neither the time nor the 
money to make the experiments neces- 
sary to know precisely what ought to be 
done. I have introduced bills to put 
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Alaska in the same status as the several 
States with respect to experiment sta- 
tion work and extension work carried on 
in Alaska under the supervision of the 
University of Alaska now under charge 
of the able Dr. Lorin T. Oldroyd. This is 
as valuable as any work now being done 
in Alaska, and it should be sufficiently 
expanded to meet the needs of the 
Alaskan farmers. In this respect, we 
may well pay attention to what has been 
accomplished under similar conditions 
in Siberia in recent years. 

The incidents of the war have made 
the people of the United States conscious 
of Alaska and of its possibilities. Liter- 
ally thousands upon thousands of citi- 
zens from all parts of the country have 
asked for information about Alaska and 
a great proportion of them have evi- 
denced an interest in the possibility of 
settling in Alaska. This is particularly 
true of young men who have had mili- 
tary service in and out of Alaska. When 
I was last in the Territory in the summer 
of 1943, hundreds of men in service told 
me that they intended to remain in 
Alaska and make it their permanent 
home when they were discharged from 
military service. Surely the subject is 
one which may well engage the attention 
of the Congress of the United States, be- 
cause whatever is done to insure the set- 
tlement in Alaska of veterans or others 
in the post-war period must have the 
interest and approval of Congress. I 
hope that the Members will give thought 
to the entire subject end to take what- 
ever action may seem wise to make Alas- 
ka the.land of homes and civilization 
which its resources so amply warrant. 

The disposition to withdraw vast areas 
of land in Alaska from settlement and 
entry is a cause for genuine alarm. 
Since the war started, more than 90,000,- 
000 acres of land in Alaska have been 
withdrawn from entry. Some of these 
reserves were made for military purposes, 
some to keep for national use the poten- 
tial oil lands of Alaska, some to aid in 
the construction of the Alaska Highway, 
and some for Indian reservations. 

One Indian reservation in what is 
known as the Chandalar region of north- 
ern Alaska embraces 1,408,000 acres of 
land and has been so reserved for ~ 
claimed population of 202 Indians, al- 
though the 1940 census would appear to 
indicate that not more than 82 Indians 
were then found in this entire area. The 
use of a law authorizing the Secretary of 
the Interior to create reservaiions of 
public land in Alaska for the benefit of 
the Alaskan Indians and other natives to 
create a reservation so vast in area for so 
few Indians is startling, to say the least, 
but in order that the views of the Depart- 
ment may be known, I insert here an 
explanation of the subject embraced in 
a letter dated December 13, 1944, ad- 
dressed to me by Hon. Oscar L. Chapman, 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior, as 
follows: 

UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., December 13, 1944. 
Hon. ANTHONY DIMOND, 
Delegate jrom Alaska, 

My Dear Mr. Dimonp: With reference to 
the establishment of the Venetie reservation, 
Iam quoting below excerpts taken from the 
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justification furnished by the Indian Office 
at the time the creation of the reservation 
was recommended: 

“The proposed reservation lies north of 
the Arctic Circle and covers an area of ap- 
proximately 2,200 square miles, or 1,408,000 
acres, The general character of the land 
within the boundaries of the proposed reserve 
is rolling and mountainous with a maxi- 
mum elevation of approximately 3,000 feet. 
There are numerous lakes and marshes and 
small streams. The large area in the south- 
ern part of the reserve is flat and marshy 
and much of it is covered with a growth of 
scrub spruce, alder, moss, and other arctic 
vegetation. Tho area is a natural range for 
caribou, mountain sheep, moose, and other 
game animals, as well as for such fur bearers 
as muskrats, beaver, mink, marten, lynx, and 
others. Whitefish are found in the streams 
and lakes, although the number of salmon 
taken is small. Since this land lies north 
of the Arctic Circle, most of which is very 
swampy and dotted with lakes, there appears 
to be very little likelihood that it will ever 
be valuable for agricultural purposes or be 
capable of supporting any other than a sparse 
population. 

“The native population residing in this 
area consists of 47 families, or a total of 202 
individuals. The area is used by the native 
people as hunting, trapping, and fishing 
grounds, upon which they must depend for 
their livelihood. Each family, therefore, re- 
quires a large area of land from which to 
provide food for themselves and their dogs. 

“The people of Venetie and neighboring 
villages have resided in their present locality 
for many years. They have lived off the 
country depending upon game and fish for a 
major part of their food supply and upon 
furs for their cash income. In order to use 
those widely scattered resources they have 
developed an extensive system of trails, trap- 
lines, hunting and trapping camps and fish 
camps, These trails and camps represent a 
considerable investment in time and labor. 

“The people of the four main villages of 
Venetie, Arctic Village, Christian Village, 
and Robert's Fish Camp, as well as of the 
small semipermanent camps are all more or 
less interrelated. Many of the trails and 
camps are used jointl? by the people of the 
different villages. Such camps and trails are 
indispensable to the utilization of the re- 
sources of the region. Since the entire area 
lies north of the Arctic Circle, the resources 
are sparse and large areas are required for 
the support of a few people. Travel over 
these areas in search of game and fur would 
be impossible without well-developed trails 
and a sufficient number of shelter cabins or 
camps. 

“The natives depend upon the rivers which 
form the boundaries of their proposed reser- 
vation for their supply of food for them- 
selves and their dogs. The streams are also . 
used as routes of transportation, in summer 
by boat and in winter by dog sled. For these 
reasons, the natives request that the center 
of the streams bounding the proposed reser- 
vation be made the boundary of their reser- 
vation, 

“The main need for creating a reservation 
is to protect the hunting and trapping 
grounds of the natives from exploitation by 
white trappers. Well equipped white trap- 
pers go by plane into the areas habitually 
used by the natives. Through the depletion 
of the breeding stock, fur-bearing animals 
are becoming more and more scarce each 
year, and unless something is done to stop 
the ruthless exploitation and slaughter of 
game and fur-bearing animals of this area, 
these people will soon be compelled to re- 
quest aid from the Government to prevent 
starvation. The fact that white trappers can 
fly into these areas and are taking as much 
fur as two or three native families can catch 
in one season, is tending to break the morale 
of these people, as well as to reduce them to 
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poverty. If the native people of these vil- 
lages are to remain self-supporting, they 
must be protected against the exploitation 
of the white hunters and trappers. If this 
area is not reserved white trappers will con- 
tinue to fiy into the territory and with the 
very best of equipment available, they will be 
able to diminish the fur to a point where it 
will be impossible for the natives to subsist. 

“There are no existing reservations in the 
area of the proposed reservation, and there 
are no known coal or other minerals that are 
found in paying quantities. Very few if any 
white people are now living within the area.” 

Sincerely yours, 
L. CHAPMAN, 
Assistant Secretary. 


One of the most disturbing features 
of these reservations is the fact that all 
of them either directly or by implication 
forbid the prospecting for and develop- 
ment of minerals in the areas so reserved, 
and thus the provisions of the general 
mining laws of the United States are 
virtually circumvented. Surely, a res- 
ervation of this size for such a small 
population, even in view of the explana- 
tion of the Bureau of Indian Affairs as 
set forth in the letter of the Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior, should leave 
the area open to bona fide development 
of its mineral wealth under the general 
mining laws of the United States which 
have been found so adequate over such 
a long period of time. It is plain that 
one way to maintain the wilderness in 
all its primeval glory and uselessness, 
and to prevent the settlement of Alaska, 
and to preclude the building of homes 
therein is to put the Territory in reserves, 
for the creation of a reservation will, 
in almost every instance, effectively pre- 
vent the possibility of settlement or of 
adequate use of the area embraced 
therein. 

Recently alarm has been expressed by 
many citizens of Alaska about the dan- 
gers of the creatiom of further large In- 
dian reservations in southeastern Alaska. 
I have always considered that one of 
my first duties and obligations as Dele- 
gate was to protect the rights of the 
native peoples of Alaska. To that end 
I have earnestly and vigorously sup- 
ported all the measures looking toward 
the aid or assistance to the natives. 
Prominent among these measures is the 
act of June 19, 1935, Public Law 152, 
Seventy-fourth Congress, supplemented 
by Public Law 587, Seventy-seventh Con- 
gress, approved June 5, 1942, giving the 
Tlingit and Haida Indians of southeast- 
ern Alaska the right to bring suit in the 
Court of Claims to recover compensation 
for the property rights of which they 
may have been unlawfully deprived, and 
the so-called Reindeer Act of September 
1, 1937, Public Law 413. For the fur- 
ther assistance of the natives, I spon- 
sored legislation for the extension of 
certain beneficial features of the 
Wheeler-Howard Act to Alaska, Public 
Law 538, Seventy-fourth Congress, ap- 
proved May 1, 1936, and at the sugges- 
tion of the Department of the Interior 
and the Office of Indian Affairs, there 
was included in this legislation a pro- 
vision giving the Secretary of the In- 
terior the right to create Indian reser- 
vations in Alaska upon approving vote 
of the Indian affected. The Tlingit and 
Haida Indians of southeastern Alaska 
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object to having the reservation plan ap- 


-plied to them, and in a meeting of their 


association called Alaska Native Broth- 
erhood held recently in Kake, Alaska, 
and attended by 102 delegates, under the 
leadership of their able and patriotic 
president, Mr. Roy Peratrovich, resolu- 
tions were adopted opposing reserva- 
tions, but strongly insisting at the same 
time that the aboriginal property rights 
of those Indians be recognized and es- 
tablished and compensation paid there- 
for. 

Justice to the natives of Alaska de- 
mands that their aboriginal and other 
rights be judicially determined at the 
earliest possible moment and that just 
compensation be paid therefor. Nothing 
less is in harmony with political or pub- 
lic or private morality. But solution of 
the problem arising out of determination 
of the native claims and the payment 
of just compensation in satisfaction of 
such claims cannot be had by the crea- 
tion of vast new reservations. This is 
another case where common sense and 
reason are, as always, not only useful but 
completely indispensable. Before leav- 
ing Alaska recently Mr. Bartlett made a 
statement on the subject of Indian claims 
and Indian reservations which is so in- 
spired by a keen sense of fair dealing 
and so replete with common sense that 
I present it here. It is as follows: 


In a few days I shall depart from Juneau 
en route to Washington, D. C., preparatory to 
taking over my duties as Delegate to Con- 
gress from Alaska in January. Before leay- 
ing I consider it my duty to inform Alas- 
kans as to my views regarding the Indian 
claims which have been the subject of sev- 
eral hearings in southeastern Alaska and 
concerning which another hearing is sched- 
uled to be held in Seattle beginning No- 
vember 15. 

No matter has come before the Alaska pub- 
lic in years which has occasioned so much 
discussion, public and private, and which has 
aroused so much controversy. 

Prior to the general election in Alaska on 
September 12 I was constantly invited, in 
fact urged, to denounce the claims and every- 
thing and everyone having to do with them. 
For two very valid reasons I declined these 
pressing invitations. First, because I be- 
lieved and still believe the injection of the 
issue as a matter of partisan politics was 
entirely meaningless, could not affect that 
issue in any sense whatsoever and would only 
stir up emotion without any useful result. 
Second, because no hearings had been held 
then, the facts available were insufficient to 
support anything but a snap judgment and 
to come out for either side then would have 
been similar to arriving at a decision in a 
law case without consideration of the evi- 
dence. 

Now hearings have been held. The gen- 
eral objectives are better known. It is pos- 
sible to arrive at a conclusion based on a 
sufficient body of facts to be supported ade- 
quately. 

As your Delegate in Congress I intend to do 
these things: 

First. Oppose, with all the vigor at my com- 
mand and for reasons to be stated presently, 
creation of a wholesale system of reservations 
for exclusive use or benefit of the native race 
in southeastern or any other part of Alaska. 

Second. Support to the very best of my 
ability, the taking of these claims into com- 
petent court of jurisdiction so that the In- 
dian people may receive just compensation 
in whatever amount they have been damaged. 

Third. Support, with a very real conviction 
as to the desirability thereof, the granting of 
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trap sites in selected Indian localities so their 
economic lot may be bettered. 

If affirmative action were taken with re- 
spect to every petition pending there would 
be a strong tendency to give over to, or hold 
in trust for the Indian people large areas of 
southeastern Alaska. From a practical stand- 
point it is difficult to see why these claims 
could not eventually be enlarged to include 
other parts of Alaska. 

Assuming every claim is just in its entirety, 
assuming every petition is granted, assum- 
ing a series of reservations is created, a ques- 
tion arises which has not been sufficiently 
explored. It is altogether unlikely the na- 
tives as individuals, as tribes, or as a race 
would administer these reservations. This 
would be done by a Government agency and 
the profits, if precedent were followed, would 
go to the United States Treasury to be dis- 
bursed eventually for improvement of native 
communities and for the betterment of the 
native race generally. Perhaps no other 
agency ever established in Alaska would be 
called upon to cope with such a complex 
problem. The task ahead of it staggers the 
imagination. If it were simply a proposition 
of taking over existing trap sites no especial 
difficulty would be encountered in setting up 
adequate machinery. In a majority of in- 
stances it is highly probable that the same 
companies now operating the traps would 
continue to do so under a leasing arrange- 
ment, or some similar arrangement, with the 
natives through their government agents. 

That would be simple by comparison with 
what would have to follow. There would 
have to be taken into consideration the white 
fisherman, the small independent, who, with 
his Indian counterpart, is the economic tk ck- 
bone of southeastern Alaska. Most of these 
men, out of necessity if nothing else, would 
have to stay here. They have their homes 
here. There is no logical reason, no reason 
in justice or equity, why they should be dis- 
possessed. What kind of a contract could 
be entered into with every last one of these 
fishermen? It would take an army of snoop- 
ers, a veritable gestapo, to see to it these 
contracts were enforced. 

No. If for no other reason at all, the prop- 
osition would collapse under the burden of 
an appalling administrative weight. 

More. Simple justice, entirely aside from 
laws, calls for and should compel equal treat- 
ment for all classes of citizens. That is a 
principle we most assuredly aim at constantly 
even if we fall short of attainment. Because 
we do fall short does not constitute valid 
reason for turning upon one class at this time 
and placing it under serious economic handi- 
cap by administrative ruling. 

Establishment of reservations over such a 
broad expanse of country and over the bor- 
dering ocean where settlement both of natives 
and whites has proceeded for generations ac- 
cording to an entirely different principle 
would be a departure from established Amer- 
ican procedure as unique as it would be 
unworkable. 

Let us not overlook the certainty that 
bitter antagonisms would be aroused. Where 
they would lead no man can foretell and I, for 
one, care to speculate as little as possible on 
that feature. 

Under the present system of taxation—and 
under any system which may be adopted in 
the future—the territorial government neces- 
sarily looks for a considerable percentage of 
its income from the products of the sea and 
the land in southeastern Alaska. This fruit- 
ful source of taxation would be denied our 
own Government in respect to those sections 
covered by reservations. They would be non- 
taxable. Since this is true, one firm founda- 
tion of the future state we look forward to 
would be removed, taken away forever. A 
State, like a Territory, cannot subsist upon 
nothing. 

So much for what might be termed the 
white side of the case, There is another side. 
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There is the native side. We cannot and 
must not overlook that side for a moment. 
The native races go to make up almost one- 
half the population of Alaska. Indians, Es- 
kimos, and Aleuts—they were here long be- 
fore us. In comparison with them, the very 
oldest of the old-timers among the whites are 
cheechekos indeed. They are all-year resi- 
dents of Alaska in a sense the white people 
never have been. The forefathers of the na- 
tive people living here today did not invite 
the Russians or the Americans to come to 
this land. In that distant day when they 
were undisturbed in their holdings they ob- 
tained all they needed and wanted from the 
rich natural resources of Alaska, 

All this changed with the advent of the 
white man. He brought certain material 
advantages, it is true, but he brought other 
things as well. He brought diseases formeriy 
unknown, He brought about a necessity for 
economic competition the end results of 
which today engage our attention. 

To these people we owe much. In com- 
mon humanity this obligation must be dis- 
charged. It is certainly as proper that we 
strive to curb and abolish injustices which 
relate to American citizens as that we grieve 
for subject peoples of dictator nations a 
world away and prepare, out of our gen- 
erosity and abundance, to alleviate their 
suffering. 

A while ago I referred to the principle of 
equality of treatment for all classes of citi- 
zens. This principle most assuredly has not 
been reached in respect to the native people 
of Alaska. There have been, and are, dis- 
criminations against them. These must be 
righted as speedily as possible for the bene- 
fit of all Alaskans. It is a common saying 
that Indians receive more than the whites 
instead of less because the Federal Govern- 
ment makes special appropriations for their 
education and medical care. But is it not 
true these appropriations have merely served 
to lighten a load. which otherwise would have 
been placed on the Territorial government? 
If the Federal Government did not educate 
native children, the Territorial government 
would have to according to a ruling by the 
Territorial attorney general. And that the 
special medical services we hear so much 
about are inadequate and in fact altogether 
insufficient is amply attested by the dis- 
turbing truth that the native people of 
Alaska have the highest tuberculosis rate in 
the world. 

As a race, the natives are not naturally 
more lazy or indifferent to success than any 
other race. However, they have been placed 
in a competitive world to which they have 
not yet become fully accustomed. They 
have not had equality of opportunity, 
Evetything else aside, this is forcibly demon- 
strated by the fact that the average Indian 
income is so far below the average white 
income. The Indian father is as fond of 
his family as the white father. If he could 
make more money so his family could be 
better housed and better clothed and better 
fed and better educated most assuredly he 
would work to reach those objectives. 

From purely selfish motives alone the 
white population ought to do everything 
possible to augment the income of the na- 
tive people. As it increases, the general, 
over-all income will increase. That addi- 
tional money would be spent right here by 
people who have no thought of or desire to 
take their money outside, 

We must work together to accomplish this. 
It is our duty as Americans. It is our duty 
as Alaskans. Believing this ardently as I 
have believed it for years, I am still of the 
opinion that the very last way to do so is to 
set up reservations. 

For economic advantages which would ac- 
crue in greater or lesser degree, the native 
would be compelled to surrender a precious 
heritage. He would become a ward in the 
typical, generally accepted sense. Likewise, 
he would soon find that his life would be 
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hinged about with restrictions imposed by 
government. For every gain, there would be 
a double loss. > 

Gone forever would be the prospect, which 
has gradually appeared brighter, of whites 
and natives working together in real equality 
for a better Alaska. A racial wall which has 
been crumbling rapidly would be raised to a 
higher level than ever before. 

It will not work. It has not worked else- 
where where conditions were so much better. 
At this late date it is quite impossible it 
could ever succeed here. 

There is another way, a better way, to re- 
dress whatever wrongs may have been done. 
That is through presentation of claims for 
damages to the Court of Claims or other 
court of competent jurisdiction. As Dele- 
gate I shall stand ready to introduce and 
work for the passage of whatever legislation 
may be required to get the matter before a 
court. 

Then, if the court makes an award and 
Congress passes the necessary appropriation 
bill—as it surely would—we shall have 
gained a common objective without the ob- 
jectionable features of reservations. Then 
there would be money available for rehabili- 
tation of native villages—truly a desperate 
need; then there would be money for medical 
services on the scale essential if disease is to 
be conquered; then there would be money 
for economic rehabilitation. That, in my 
judgment, is the proper manner to settle this 
matter. It is the manner endorsed by many 
prominent native leaders who see disaster 
lying ahead for their race if they become res- 
ervation people. 

This would permit, and in truth encourage, 
a common solidarity as between the whites 
and the natives. It would make it possible 
to lift eventually the sheltering hand of the 
Federal Government from the native people. 

One thing further. One very important 
thing. Defend or oppose the fish trap as you 
will, there can be no gainsaying it is an in- 
strument of special privilege. He who pos- 
sesses something more important in fishing 
than industry or brains. There are hundreds 
of traps in Alaska. Most of them are owned 
by nonresidents. But out of all these few 
indeed are owned by Indians. 

There is a cooperative community cannery 
at Hydaburg owned by Indians. It has no 
trap. I do not believe it would be such a 
dreadful thing to give the Hydaburg in- 
dians a trap location. I do not believe it 
would be a dreadful thing to give similar es- 
sociations of Indians elsewhere trap loca- 
tions, They are entitled to them so long 
as the trap remains in use. A few traps out 
of the almost 500 in Alaska should not be 
considered an excessive number for the In- 
dian population. 

I have presented my views at considerable 
length because of the importance of this 
issue. 

I feel it is my duty to make my position 
clear without equivocation before I go to 
Washington. 

To repeat: 

Whatever influence I have will be directed 
to opposing reservations; to working for sub- 
mission of claims to a competent court; and, 
finally, to assisting Indians to obtain proper 
fishing locations for the benefit of communi- 
ties or other associations of Indians. 


Mr. Speaker, Alaska is truly a great 
country, and as the years pass its value 
is being more and more recognized. 
Justice to all without regard to race or 
color, as well as wisdom and foresight, 
even now more than ever before, are seen 
to be not only desirable but of absolute 
necessity if Alaska is to fulfill its abun- 
dant promise. In none of these essential 
attributes of good government can be 
found any justification for an unlimited 
use, which amounts to abuse, of the power 
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to create reservations. Some of the exist- 
ing reservations of Alaska lands, such 
as that which embraces 20 miles on each 
side of the Alaska Highway, should be 
revoked forthwith, and many others 
either similarly set aside or radically re- 
duced in area and so modified as to per- 
mit mineral development. 

The time of my departure from the 
House of Representatives is at hand. 
This Hall and its environs will always be 
to me a place of singularly happy recol- 
lection by reason of the great good will 
and friendship of the many high-minded 
Members with whom I have been privi- 
leged to associate here, and because such 
thoughts of what has occurred in this 
House in the last 12 years will always 
reawaken in my heart a sense of keenest 
appreciation and gratitude to the people 
of Alaska for their confidence and gen- 
erosity and persevering friendship. 

I hope that as many of you as possible 
will some day visit Alaska that you may 
come to know more about the great land 
that is my home and that I may thus 
have an opportunity to renew the friendly 
associations which I have here so long 
enjoyed. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIMOND. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I wish 
to compliment the gentleman on the 
splendid address he has made today. I 
am sure the demonstration of applause by 
the Members just now shows him the 
high esteem in which they hold him. 
During the years I have had the oppor- 
tunity of associating with the gentleman 
from Alaska, I have always found him 
very eager to give the facts and the truth 
about that great Territory. I believe 
every Member of this House wishes the 
gentleman every success in his new un- 
dertaking. 

Mr. DIMOND. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIMOND. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina, 

Mr. BULWINKLE. May I say to the 
gentleman that we who went to Alaska 
last summer realized then what the peo- 
ple of Alaska think of Judge DIMOND, 
We wish for him the greatest success in 
the new duties upon which he will shortly 
enter. 

Mr. DIMOND. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIMOND. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Washington. 

Mr. JACKSON. I join my colleague 
from North Carolina in his statement 
about the Delegate from Alaska. I re- 
cently returned from a trip in connection 
with a fisheries hearing, and I can verify 
the statement as to the high standing and 
esteem in which the distinguished Dele- 
gate from Alaska is held by the people of 
that Territory. He has been one of their 
outstanding representatives in Congress, 
and has probably done more for Alaska 
than any single man I know of. 

Mr. DIMOND, I thank the gentle- 
man, 


Mr. 
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Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIMOND. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Ohio. 

Mrs. BOLTON. I feel very reluctant 
to have the gentleman leave us. I have 
enjoyed very much the association which 
has been permitted me in visiting back 
and forth with the gentleman from our 
offices across the hall. Personally, I 
shall miss the gentleman very much, and 
I know that though we shall welcome 
his successor, we shall always wish that 
he were with us. 

Mr. DIMOND. I thank the gentle- 
woman from Ohio. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIMOND. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. My col- 
leagues who have preceded me have 
spoken of the high esteem in which the 
gentleman is held by the people of 
Alaska. I do not know about that. All 
I can speak of is the high esteem in 
Which, the gentleman is held by his col- 
leagues in the House on both sides of 
the aisle. 

Mr. DIMOND. I thank the gentle- 
man. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that following 
the remarks of the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. HorrmMan] I may be per- 
mitted to address the House for 10 min- 
utes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Kansas? 

There was no objection. 


SPECIAL ORDER 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. HOFFMAN] is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN, Mr. Speaker, here is 
a Detroit Free Press of Wednesday, De- 
cember 13. Extending across the front 
page from one side to the other is this 
caption: “Labor Board members join 
Ward pickets.” From down in the story 
I read the following: 

As the announcement was being made local 
members of the W. L. B. were marching in a 


picket line in front of the Ward's store on 
Grand River. 


Down a little further the story con- 
tinues: 

Dan Gallagher, chairman of the C. I. O. 
membership of the regional W. L. B. panel 
and Morris Field, vice president, picketed 
for several hours in front of the entrance of 
the Ward Grand River store. 


Get that. A member of a Federal 
agency joins a picket line. What kind of 
a fair and impartial agency is it when a 
member called upon to settle a dispute 
joins one party in an effort to prevent 
workers going to their jobs? 

That strike grows out of the refusal of 
the Montgomery Ward & Co. to obey an 
order of the War Labor Board which 
contains among other things, two pro- 
visions. One is an order that the com- 
_pany increase its wages to a certain sum 
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per week and the other is that the com- 
pany enter into a contract with the 
C. I. O. containing a security-of-mem- 
bership clause. Note this, Congress has 
never passed a law which gave any au- 
thority to the President or to any execu- 
tive agency, giving to him or any agency 
authority over any business other than 
war industries. The Ward stores which 
are being struck and around which these 
picket lines are being thrown are not 
war industries. They are ordinary mer- 
cantile establishments having no connec- 
tion with the war effort; that is, no more 
connection than any retail store in any 
small town or in any city. 

Now, the War Labor Board admits, 
and I have heard its Chairman testify 
two or three times, that it had no au- 
thority to enforce these orders requiring 
a security-of-membership clause. The 
courts, time and time again over a period 
of more than 2 years, have refused to take 
jurisdiction to determine whether or not 
those orders were legal or illegal, just or 
unjust, and has refused by court order to 
enforce them or to declare them illegal. 
The court has declared and the Board has 
said that those orders were merely ad- 
visory; that the court has no authority 
to enforce those orders, and the Board 
admits it has no authority to enforce the 
orders. The only thing that so far has 
been done is for the President to take pos- 
session of the plant or business. The 
Officials of the C. I. O., according to these 
newspapers, are asking that the Presi- 
dent take possession of the retail estab- 
lishments of Ward and put these two or- 
ders into effect. That means that the 
Government of this country is to take 
possession of those retail stores, give the 
employees the wage scale recommended 
by the Board, compel the employees to 
remain in the union or resign within 15 
or 30 days, depending upon the terms 
of the order. Then the Government will 
operate the retail store. You see where 
we are getting? Under this procedure, 
the executive department of the United 
States assumes the power to take pos- 
session and operate any business. The 
Congress gave the President no such au- 
„thority. To go one step further, suppose 
the man or the men put in charge of the 
Ward retail stores do not make a suc- 
cess of the business? Suppose it runs 
on, as it evidently will, Ward’s attitude 
being what it is, suppose the matter runs 
on for months or a year and the store, 
under Government supervision and oper- 
ation, does not make a profit? 

The theory of the Government in this 
case is that the War Labor Board has the 
authority to order an individual or a 
corporation engaged in a retail business, 
which in no way affects the war, to com- 
ply with the wage and other demands of 
a labor union. Analyzed, that amounts 
to the proposition that a labor union, by 
making demands on management, can, 
if it secures favorable decision from the 
W. L. B., control and operate through 
the Government the business of the in- 
dividual or corporation. 

It is a new way of imposing labor man- 
agement upon industry and business. 

If the businessman does not comply 


with the demands of the labor union, 
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then the President, by Executive order, 
will take over the business and operate 
it in accordance with the union plan at 
the expense of the stockholders. It is 
just another way of establishing state 
socialism, Government control of busi- 
ness. 

Suppose, under Government opera- 
tion, the assets of the company are dis- 
sipated, used up. Is the Federal Govern- 
ment, by appropriation, to make good 
the loss to the stockholders? Obviously 
someone would object to that. Then it 
follows that this is what the executive 
department can do. It can take posses- 
sion of any retail business, operate it at 
a loss, and deprive the stockholders or 
the owner of that business of his prop- 
erty. Is that due process of law under 
the Constitution which provides that no 
man’s property shall be taken from him 
without due process? You cannot hook 
it up with the war effort, claim the Gov- 
ernment is acting because of a war ne- 
cessity. I read you now from another 
Detroit newspaper, the Detroit Evening 
News, of the same date. After reciting 
that the union officials asked that the 
Ward stores be seized by the Govern- 
ment, it says: 

Approximately 1,450 production ‘workers 
at the Briggs Outer Drive plant struck to- 


day in a disagreement about the transfer of 
an inspector, 


That is a war plant. The strike means 
the nonproduction of war materials 
which will be needed before the winter is 
over. Reading further from the news- 
paper: 

According to a company spokesman the 
strike began when the management “re- 
fused to violate its contract with the union 
by allowing an inspector a breaking-in 
period on a new job after he had been moved 
with agreed seniority provisions to another 
department.” 


In the next paragraph: 


He said the company wanted to demote the 
inspector instead. The strike had held up 
production of ball turrets for bombers. 


The press of today reports the destruc- 
tion and loss of bombers by the Japs— 
the strike causes the loss of the bombers 
because they are not completed on time. 

Here is another: 

Nearly 500 employees of Bohn Aluminum 
struck early today. Company and union of- 
ficials were unable to explain the reasons, 


No one knows why they struck. Never- 
theless they struck, and that plant is 
engaged in war work. That is the same 
company which back in 1937, for 42 days 
had a strike which tied up the manu- 
facture of airplane engines for fighting 
ships. 

Here is another: 

Officials of local 208, U. A. W.-C. I. O., 
which represents the workers, has scheduled 
a meeting for 11 a. m. Wednesday, at the 


local hall, to determine the issues involved 
and to seek an end of the strike. 


Then further on down in the same 


newspaper: 


The 1,300 striking employees of the Frue- 
hauf Trailer Co., ignored pleas of the Army 
to return to work for the third straight 
time. 
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That strike is 8 days old. That strike 
is in a plant of a company which is mak- 
ing trucks for the Army and the Army 
has asked them to go back to work and 
they will not do it. They have been out 
8 days. Did the Government do any- 
thing about that? Did the administra- 
tion do anything about it? Does it order 
the union men back to work? No, it 
does not, but in an ordinary retail store 
like Montgomery Ward, it seizes the prop- 
erty of the company, it intends to put 
those striking employees back to work, 
pay them the wage which the Govern- 
ment says they should have and force the 
company to take them back and force the 
workers to join a union and pay dues. 
But when it comes to a strike in a war 
industry, a strike in a plant on which 
the Army is depending for trucks for 
transportation of its supplies, includ- 
ing shells and gasoline on the fighting 
front across the sea, then the adminis- 
tration refuses to take any action against 
those who cause the loss of bombers by 
nonproduction. I wonder if the Members 
of the House, if the people of our coun- 
try as a whole, realize what this admin- 
istration is up to? Realize what it is 
doing—how it, while asking the people to 
buy War bonds, itself condones and en- 
courages a policy which may result in a 
prolongation of the war, the loss of life? 
Do they realize that the administra- 
tion is encouraging the strikers to strike 
in war industries by refusing to take any 
action against them? By granting the 
demands of strikers? Do they realize 
the Government is taking over private 
business and intends to operate private 
business even though that must be done 
at a loss? Do we realize that some mem- 
bers of the W. L, B. panel have now 
openly joined the picket line to aid the 
Government in establishment of Govern- 
ment operation and eventually owner- 
shrip of private enterprise? 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


(Mr. Jackson asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix and include an editorial from 
the National Herald.) 


RIVER AND HARBOR BILL 


Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas. Mr, 
Speaker, I renew my unanimous-consent 
request to further insist upon the posi- 
tion of the House conferees on the bill 
(H. R. 3961) authorizing the construc- 
tion, repair, and preservation of certain 
public works on rivers and harbors and 
for other purposes, and to agree to the 
further conference asked by the Senate. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


COMMITTEE ON MILITARY AFFAIRS— 
PERMISSION TO FILE REPORT 


Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that notwithstanding the 
sine die adjournment of the Seventy- 
eighth Congress the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs may have until midnight 
January 2, 1945, to file a report on Army 
hospitals with the Clerk of the House, 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to | my colleague the gentlewoman from 


the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? i 
There was no objection. : 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. NORRELL, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include 
therein an editorial dated December 12, 
1944, from the Arkansas Gazette. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkahsas? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Under the previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. Rees] is recognized for 10 
minutes. 


HOLDING THE LINE 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
during the last few days there has been a 
considerable amount of legislation intro- 
duced providing for the increase of sala- 
ries for the President, the Vice President, 
the Cabinet, and for Members of Con- 
gress, as well as other legislation for the 
benefit of Members of Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not believe this is 
the time for Congress to give favorable 
consideration to such legislation, espe- 
cially when so much is being said about 
the necessity of holding the line on sala- 
ries, expenses, and cost of living. We 
hear a lot of discussion about adhering to 
the Little Steel formula in order to pre- 
vent inflation. I voted against the legis- 
lation to increase the allowance for as- 
sistance in congressional offices because I 
felt that if later on there were a greater 
need for it, than now, we could take care 
of it at that time. 

Mr. Speaker, under a proposed measure 
a few days ago the President’s salary 
would be increased to $100,000. The 
President himself said he felt $25,000 
should be the limit for any executive. I 
do not see how he can approve such 
action. 

Mr. Speaker, we are in the midst of a 
most critical period of this war when 
everyone is expected to bend his energies 
and his efforts to bring this war to a suc- 
cessful conclusion just as promptly as 
possible. Congress is being called upon 
on the one hand to fix ceilings on the 
things we buy and the things we sell. 
Demands are also being made for in- 
creases in salary payments and wages of 
people in all walks of life. Many of these 
demands are justified. Salaries and in- 
comes of many of our people that are 
frozen are being shrunk because of in- 
creased prices and more taxation. 

Mr. Speaker, the old adage of charity 
begins at home ought to apply with re- 
spect to this matter. We ought not, in 
my judgment, and I speak for myself 
only, to increase our own salaries or that 
of Cabinet members or the President or 
Vice President in this crucial time. Mr. 
Speaker, I believe in view of the situation 
this House and this Congress ought not 
to give favorable consideration to such 
legislation. It is untimely and out of 
place, 

POST-WAR PROBLEMS 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 


_| Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 


New York [Miss STANLEY] may address 
the House for 5 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection, 

Miss STANLEY. Mr. Speaker, no 
matter what other subjects we may dis- 
cuss in this illustrious forum, most of us 
are constantly thinking about the ter- 
rible toll of the war. Even those of us 
who have only young brothers, cousins, 
and friends engaged in combat overseas 
spend many hours trying to be of real 
service in the world crisis. 

For that reason this Representative 
finds courage to rise in the presence of 
those who possess so much wisdom and 
such superior seniority. Naturally 
every one of us is deeply concerned with 
the conclusion of the war and with 
problems of post-war adjustment. How- 
ever, many of us feel that unless we de- 
vote our best attention to the important 
matter of finding the most practical 
methods of maintaining world peace, 
other efforts will have been in vain. 
Certainly we must be both idealistic and 
realistic if we are to help prevent future 
wars, 

A great many voices have been raised 
in favor of some kind of world organiza- 
tion to maintain the peace. Paradoxi- 
cally, such an organization may find it 
necessary to use force to prevent future 
wars. Even in the most peace-loving 
community there arise occasions when 
lawbreakers must be curbed by force. 
The proposed United Nations organiza- 
tion would not use force as a declaration 
of war. Instead, it would be employed 
in the nature of a sanction to maintain 
world harmony. In the event of a 
threat to world peace, it might become 
essential to use this force immediately. 
There seems to some of us good reason, 
therefore, to give to the United States 
delegate to any such organization some 
congressional authority in advance con- 
cerning the use of that force. 

The following resolution is respectfully 
submitted: 

Resolved, That for national security and 
world peace, the Representatives of the 
Seventy-eighth Congress, contingent upon 
the ratification of a United Nations Compact, 
as a treaty, favor enactment of legislation 
establishing and maintaining a peace author- 
ity of specific armed forces for the purpose 
of suppressing breaches or threatened 
breaches of the peace, and empowering the 
President without further sanction by the 
Congress to use the peace authority or any 
part of it for the purpose stated, on the occa- 
sion and conditions as stipulated in the 
treaty, 


Mr. Speaker, a few weeks ago our 
office wrote to a very seriously wounded 
boy from Buffalo who is now in Walter 
Reed Hospital. We offered to help him 
with any problems that he might have. 
In reply we received a dictated letter. 
This youngster, one of those casualties so 
very concisely referred to as an amputa- 
tion case, said in his letter: 

Thank you very much. I have no prcb- 
lems, but you people who serve in Congress 
have many. I pray that God will help you 
solve them for us. 
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In his recent report on the state of the 
war, Mr. Walter Lippmann has suggested 
that those of us who have the privilege of 
serving in public office should act with 
an understanding of the magnitude as 
well as the dangers of the task our fight- 
ing men face. An American infantryman 
states the premise simply: “How strange 
that war’s arithmetic discounts the 
spread of sorrow as the sorrow mounts.” 
Opinions in this great forum as to the 
best way to maintain world peace will, of 
course, vary. One fact is clear, the in- 
tense patriotism and keen intelligence of 
the Members of this distinguished House 
of Representatives guarantee their ap- 
preciation of the magnitude of the job 
of maintaining world peace. It is obvi- 
ously a job which will last as long as the 
human race survives. 

The SPEAKER. From information 
the Chair has at this time, it might be 
wise for Members to wait until after- 
noon tomorrow before leaving the city. 


RECESS 


The House will now stand in recess 
until 4:30 today. 2 

Accordingly (at 2 o’clock and 45 min- 
utes p. m.) the House stood in recess 
until 4:30 p. m. 


AFTER RECESS 


The recess having expired, the House 
was called to order by the Speaker at 
4:30 o’clock p. m. 


STILL FURTHER MESSAGE FROM THE 
SENATE 


A still further message from the Sən- 
ate, by Mr. Gatlin, one of its clerks, an- 
nounced that the Senate had passed 
without amendment a bill of the House 
of the following title: 

H. R. 5206. An act to authorize Belfry Coal 
Co. to construct, maintain, and operate a 
free suspension bridge conveyor across the 
Tug Fork of the Big Sandy River at or near 
Sprigg, W. Va. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate Lad passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, bills of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

H. R. 4333. An act for the relief of Bertha 
LeFrancq; and 

H. R. 5590. An act to increase clerk hire, 
and for other purposes, 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, a bill of the House of the fol- 
lowing title: 

H. R. 5887. An act maling appropriations 
to supply deficiencies in certain appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1944, and for prior fiscal years, and to provide 
supplemental appropriations for the fiscal 
years ending June 30, 1945, and June 30, 1946, 
and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the foregoing bill, requests a conference 
with the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. McKELLAR, Mr. GLass, Mr. HAYDEN, 
Mr. Typincs, Mr. RUSSELL, Mr. Nye, Mr. 
Hotman, and Mr. Brooks to be the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 
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The message also announced that the 
Senate has ordered that the Secretary 
be directed to request the House of Rep- 
resentatives to return to the Senate the 
bill (H. R. 3961) entitled “An act author- 
izing the construction, repair, and pres- 
ervation of certain public works on rivers 
and harbors, and for other purposes.” 


ELECTION TO COMMITTEES 


Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Speaker, I offer a resolution and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution (H. Res. 
680), as follows: 

Resolved, That the following-named Mem- 
bers be, and they are hereby elected mem- 
bers of the standing committees of the House 
of Representatives, as follows: 

Irrigation and Reclamation: ALFRED J. 
ELLIOTT, of California, 

Merchant Marine and Fisheries: RalrRH H. 
Davucuton of Virginia. 

Immigration and Naturalization: Rauru H. 
DAUGHTON of Virginia. 


The resolution was agreed to. 


FIRST SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION 
BILL, 1945 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to take from 
the Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 5587) 
making appropriations to supply defi- 
ciencies in certain appropriations for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1944, and for 
prior fiscal years, and to provide sup- 
plemental appropriations for the fiscal 
years ending June 30, 1945, and June 30, 
1946, and for other purposes, with Sen- 
ate amendments thereto, disagree to the 
Senate amendments, and ask for a con- 
ference with the Senate. 

The Clerk read the title of the sill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman frein Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

The Speaker appointed the following 
conferees: Messrs. Cannon of Missouri, 
Woonrrum of Virginia, LUDLOW, SNYDER, 
O'Nxal., RABAUT, JOHNSON of Oklahoma, 
DIRKSEN, ENGEL of Michigan, Case, and 
KEEFE. 


RIVER AND HARBOR BILL 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following request from the Senate: 

Ordered, that the Secretary be directed to 
request the House of Representatives to re- 
turn to the Senate the bill (H. R. 8961) en- 
titled “An act authorizing the construction, 
repair, and preservation of certain public 
works on rivers and harbors, and for other 
purposes,” together with the papers thereon. 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Do I 
correctly understand the parliamentary 
situation in regard to this bill to be that 
if we grant the request of the Senate it 
permits that branch of the Government 
to accept the conference report which 
was agreed to by the House? 

The SPEAKER. The Senate may re- 
consider its former action in rejecting 
the conference report. i 

The question is on agreeing to the re- 
quest of the Senate. 


DECEMBER 15 


The request of the Senate was agreed 
to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


ADDITIONAL CLERK HIRE 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Accounts, I 
ask unanimous consent to take from 
the Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 5590) 
to increase clerk hire, and for other pur- 
poses, with a Senate amendment there- 
to, and concur in the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment 
as follows: 

On page 3, after line 6, insert: 

“Sec, 2. Effective January 1, 1945— 

“(a) The paragraph in the Legislative 
Branch Appropriations Act, 1945, which per- 
mits Senators and chairmen of standing 
committees of the Senate to rearrange the 
schedule of basic salaries of employees in 
their respective offices or committees is here- 
by amended by striking out “4,590” wherever 
it appears and inserting in lieu thereof 
“$5,040,” 

“(b) The aggregate amount of the basic 
compensation authorized to be paid to em- 
ployees in the offices of Senators (including 
employees of standing committees of which 
Senators are chairmen) is hereby increased 
by (1) $4,020 in the case of each Senator from 
a State which has a population of less than 
4,000,009 inhabitants and, (2) by $5,040 in 
the case of each Senator from a State which 
has a population of 4,000,000 or more in- 
habitants.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was concurred 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


CROP INSURANCE BILL 


Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the House 
conferees on the crop insurance bill (H. 
R. 4911) be given until midnight tonight 
to file a conference report and statement 
on that bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia? 

There was no objection. 

BERTHA LeFRANCQ 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 4333) for 
the relief of Bertha LeFrancq, with a 
Senate amendment thereto, and concur 
in the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment 
as follows: 

Page 1, line 6, strike out “$3,805” and insert 
“$4,250.” j 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was concurred 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


1944 ; 


WILLIAM H. CROMPTON 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 4481) for 
the relief of William H. Crompton, with 
a Senate amendment thereto, and con- 
cur in the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment 
as follows: 

Page 1, line 6, strike out “$5,000” and in- 
sert “$4,000.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was concurred 
in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


CHRISTINE MANGRUM, LUSTER MAN- 
. GRUM, AND NATHAN MANGRUM 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to take from the Speaker’s 
desk the bill (H. R. 2005) for the relief 
of Christine Mangrum, Luster Mangrum, 
and Nathan Mangrum, with Senate 
amendments thereto, and concur in the 
Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments as follows: 

BS 1, line 6, strike out “$3,500” and insert 

Page 1, line 7, strike out $5,000 and insert 
“$4,500.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. Taser (at the request of Mr. 
Gamste), for this week, on account of 
illness. 

To Mr. Hutt, for 1 week, on account of 
official business. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled bill of the Senate of 
the following title: 

S. 1159. An act creating the City of Clinton 
Bridge Commission and authorizing said com- 
mission and its successors to acquire by pur- 
chase or condemnation and to construct, 
maintain, and operate a bridge or bridges 
across the Mississippi River at or near Clin- 
ton, Iowa, and at or near Fulton, Iil. 

BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. KLEIN, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that commit- 
tee did on this day present to the Presi- 
dent, for his approval, bills of the House 
of the following titles: 

H. R. 2874. An act for the relief of Robert 
Will Starks; and 

H. R. 3791. An act for the relief of the estate 
of Charles Noah Shipp, deceased. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn, 
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The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 4 o’clock and 38 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Satur- 
day, December 16, 1944, at 12 o'clock 
noon, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETO, 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


2109. A letter from the Coordinator of In- 
ter-American Affairs, transmitting a copy of 
the estimates of the number of employees 
required for this Office during the period end- 
ing March 31, 1945; to the Committee on 
the Civil Service. 

2110. A letter from the Chairman, Federal 
Power Commission, transmitting the quar- 
terly estimate of pergonnel requirements for 
the Federal Power Commission covering the 
period ending March 31, 1945; to the Com- 
mittee on the Civil Service. 

2111. A letter from Charles B. Shaw, major, 
Army of the United States, officer in charge, 
the American Battle Monuments Commis- 
sion, transmitting a copy of the quarterly 
estimate of personnel requirements for the 
American Battle Monuments Commission for 
the quarter ending March 31, 1945; to the 
Committee on the Civil Service. 

2112, A letter from the Director, Selective 
Service System, transmitting a report of the 
registrants deferred as of September 30, 1944, 
because of their employment in or under the 
Federal Government; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. LEMKE: Committee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation. H. R. 4808. A bill to amend 
the Fact Finders Act; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 2021, pt. II). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. 

Mr. BLAND: Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. Interim report pur- 
suant to House Resolution 52. Resolution 
on the investigation of East Coast Shipyards, 
Inc. (Rept. No. 2075). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. CAPOZZOLI: Committee on the Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. Report pur- 
suant to House Resolution 52. Resolution 
on the investigation of ship-repair yards 
(Rept. No. 2076). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. KELLEY: Committee on Labor. Re- 
port pursuant to House Resolution 230. 
Resolution on aid to the physically handi- 
capped (Rept. No. 2077). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. MUNDT: Committee on Indian Affairs. 
S. 1746. A bill authorizing and directing the 
Secretary of the Interior to issue to Peter A. 
Condelario a patent in fee to certain land; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 2079). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ: Committee on Indian 
Affairs. S. 1925. An act to authorize and 
direct the Secretary of the Interior to issue 
to Charles F. White a patent in fee to cer- 
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tain land: without amendment (Rept. No. 
2080). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ: Committee on Indian 
Affairs. S. 2026. An act authorizing the 
issuance of a patent in fee to Richard 
Pickett; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2081). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. MUNDT: Committee on Indian Affairs. 
S. 1602. An act authorizing and directing 
the Secretary of the Interior to issue to Win- 
nie Left Her Behind, a patent in fee to cer- 
tain land; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2082). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. . 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

6250. By Mr. MOTT: Petitions signed by 
J. H. Van Winkle, of Oregon City, Oreg., and 
2,342 other citizens of the State of Oregon, 
protesting against enactment of House bill 
2082 and Senate bill 860 or any other legisla- 
tion having as its purpose the reenactment 
of prohibition by direct or indirect means, 
for the duration of the war or for any other 
period; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

6251. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
secretary, Casper Chapter, No. 159, Order of 
AHEPA, protesting against any outside inter- 
ference in the internal affairs of Greece; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


SENATE 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 16, 1944 


(Legislative day of Tuesday, November 
21, 1944) 


The Senate met in executive session at 
11 o'clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 

Our Father God, who stooped so nigh 
When love flamed in the Bethlehem sky, 
With face uplifted, seeking light, 

We peer with hope on Christmas night, 
Above earth’s gloom and hate of men, 
Hang in the heavens Thy sign again, 


If in the window where we kneel 

A flag tells price of nation’s weal, 
Calm anxious hearts, if blue the star, 
God bless and keep the one afar. 

O Kindly Light, with love enfold 

The weeping hearts whose star is gold. 


In the dear Redeemer’s name we ask 
it. Amen. 
THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. Hint, and by unani- 
mous consent, the reading oi the Jour- 
nal of the proceedings of the calendar 
day Friday, December 15, 1944, was dis- 
pensed with, and the Journal was ap- 
proved. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
nominations were communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 
taries. 

CALL OF THE ROLL 

Mr. HILL. I suggest the absence of 2 

quorum, 
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| The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken Guffey O'Mahoney 
Austin Gurney Overton 
Bailey Hall Pepper 
Bankhead Hatch Radcliffe 
Bilbo Hawkes Reed 
Brewster Hayden Revercomb 
Brooks Hill Reynolds 
Bushfleld Holman Robertson 
Butler Jenner Russell 

Byrd Johnson, Calif. Shipstead 
.~ Capper Johnson, Colo, Smith 
Caraway La Follette Stewart 
Chandler Langer Taft 

Chavez Lucas ‘Thomas, Idaho 
Clark, Idaho McCarran Thomas, Okla. 
Cark, Mo. McClellan Thomas. Utah 
Connally McFarland Truman 
Cordon McKellar Vandenberg 
Danaher Magnuson Walsh 

Davis Maloney Weeks 
Downey Maybank Wheeler 
Ellender Mead Wherry 
Ferguson Millikin White 
George Murdock Wiley 

Gerry Murray Willis 
Gillette Nye Wilson 
Green O'Daniel 


Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY] and 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass] 
are absent from the Senate because of 
illness. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. AN- 
prews], the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. EASTLAND], the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. KILGORE], the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. ScrucHam], the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. TuNNELL], the Sen- 
ator from Maryland [Mr. Typrncs], the 
Senator from New York [Mr. WAGNER], 
and the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
WALLGREN] are necessarily absent. 
| Mr. WHERRY. The following Sena- 
tors are necessarily absent: 
| The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
Batu], the Senator from New Hampshire 
'(Mr, Bripces], the Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. Buck], the Senator from Ohio 
ILMr. Burton], the Senator from Okla- 
‘homa Mr. Moore], and the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr, TOBEY]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty Sen- 
‘ators have answered to their names. A 
quorum is present. 


CREDENTIALS 


Mr. RADCLIFBE. Mr. President, on 
| ovember 7 last the people of Mary- 
land, by a very large majority, reelected 
my colleague the senior Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. Typrncs] to membership 
in this body for a 6-year term. It is 
a pleasure for me to present the cer- 
tificate of the Governor of Maryland 
showing the reelection of the senior Sen- 
ator from Maryland. 

The credentials of Mr. Typrncs, duly 
chosen a Senator from the State of Mary- 
land for the term commencing January 3, 
1945, were read and ordered to be filed, 
as follows: 

i STATE OF MARYLAND, 
5 Annapolis, Md. 
To the PRESIDENT or THE SENATE: 

This is to certify that on the 7th day 
of November 1944 Mittarp E. Typincs was 
duly chosen by the qualified voters of the 
State of Maryland a Senator from said State 
to represent said State in the Senate of the 
United States for a term of 6 years, begin- 
ning on the 3d day of January 1945. 
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Witness: His Excellency our Governor, Her- 
bert R. O'Conor, and our seal hereto affixed 
at Annapolis this 12th day of December, in 
the year of our Lord 1944. 

HERBERT R. O'CONOR. 

By the Governor: 

[SEAL] WILIAx J. MCWILLIAMS, 

Secretary of State. 


Mr. BUSHFIELD presented the creden- 
tials of CHAN Gurney, duly chosen a Sen- 
ator from the State of South Dakota for 
the term commeneing January 3, 1945, 
which were read and ordered to be filed, 
as follows: 

STATE uF SOUTH DAKOTA, 
OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 
CERTIFICATE OF ELECTION 
To the PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE OF THE 
UNITED STATES: æ 

This is to certify that on the 7th day of 
November 1944 CH w Gurney was duly chosen 
by the qualified electors of the State of South 
Dakota a Senator from said State to repre- 
sent said State in the Senate of the United 
States for the term of 6 years, beginning on 
the 3d day of January 1945. 

Witness: His Excellency our Governor, M. 
Q. Sharpe, and our seal hereto affixed at 
Pierre this 8th day of December, in the year 
of our Lord 1944. 

By the Governor: 


[SEAL] $ 
Secretary of State. 


TRANSACTION OF LEGISLATIVE 
BUSINESS 


As in legislative session, and by unani- 
mous consent, the following business was 
transacted: 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 

PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 

Letters from the Secretary of the Navy 
(confidential), administrative assistant to 
the Secretary of Commerce, Chairman of the 
Federal Power Commission, Administrator of 
the War Shipping Administration, Chairman 
of the United States Maritime Commission, 
and the officer in charge of the American 
Battle Monuments Commission, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, estimates of personnel re- 
quirements for their respective departments 
and offices tor the quarter ending March 31, 
1945 (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on Civil Service. 

DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE PAPERS 

A letter from the Archivist of the United 
States, transmittirg, pursuant to law, a list 
of papers and documents on the files of the 
liepartments of War (4) and the Navy (2), 
the National Housing Agency, and the United 
States Maritime Commission and War Ship- 
ping Administration which are not needed 
in the conduct of business and have no per- 
manent value or historical interest, and re- 
questing action looking to their disposition 
(with accompanying papers); to a Joint Se- 
lect Committee on the Disposition of Papers 
in the Executive Departments. 


The VICE PRESIDENT appointed Mr. 
BARKLEY and Mr. BREWSTER members of 
the committee on the part of the Senate. 


PETITIONS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate telegrams in the nature of peti- 
tions from sundry citizens, postal em- 
ployees, of New York City and vicinity, 
praying for the prompt enactment of the 
bill (S. 1882) to increase the compensa- 
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tion of employees in the Postal Service, 
which were ordered to lie on the table. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. O'MAHONEY, from the Committee 
on Public Lands and Surveys: 

H. R. 2241. A bill to abolish the Jackson 
Hole National. Monument as created by 
Presidential Proclamation No. 2578, dated 
March 15, 1943; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1888). 

By Mr. MALONEY, from the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds: 

S. 2208. A bill providing fo“ the transfer 
of certain property from the Home Owners’ 
Loan Corporation to the United States for 
national-park purposes; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1389). 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLU- 
TION PRESENTED 


Mrs. CARAWAY, from the Commit- 
tee on Enrolled Bills, reported that on 
December 15, 1944, that committee pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the following enrolled bills and 
joint resolution: 

S. 198. An act to amend further section 2 
of the Civil Service Retirement Act, ap- 
proved May 29, 1930, as amended; 

S. 1159. An act creating the Cityg@f Clin- 
ton .Bridge Commission and authorizing 
said commission and its successors to acquire 
by purchase or condemnetion and to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a bridge or 
bridges across the Mississippi River at or 
near Clinton, Iowa, and at or near Fulton, 
III.; and 

S. J. Res. 155. Joint resolution to consider 
a site and design for a national memorial 
stadium to be erected in the District of Co- 
lumbia. 


INCREASE IN GRAZING FEES ON THE 
PUBLIC DOMAIN—RESOLUTION BY 
COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC LANDS AND 
SURVEYS 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, 2 or 
3 weeks ago the Grazing Sorvice, under 
the Interior Department, made known 
from the city of Salt Lake that they were 
intent upon raising and increasing graz- 
ing fees on the open public domain 
throughout the open-public-domain 
States, under the Taylor Grazing Act. 

The announcement struck so hard 
into the industry in the West that those 
affected have been telegraphing their 
Representatives and Senators to do 
everything possible to prevent an in- 
crease of the fees for grazing on the 
open public domain during the present 
war. It has struck consternation into 
the industry and into the financial in- 
stitutions which stand behind the in- 
dustry. For that reason the matter was 
brought to the attention of the Commit- 
tee on Public Lands and Surveys this 
morning, and the committee adopted a 
resolution unanimously and directed 
that I request that the resolution be 
placed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
and I ask that it be printed in the REC- 
on in connection with my remarks. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 

Whereas it has come to the attention of 
the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys 
that the Interior Department, acting by and 
through the Grazing Service under said de- 
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partment, is seriously considering, or is 
about to effect an increase in the fees charged 
for he grazing of livestock on the open public 
domain, administered under the Taylor Graz- 
ing Act by the Interior Department; and 
inasmuch as such proposal nnounced by 
the Grazing Service has created, and is now 
creating, widespread discontent and uncer- 
tainty in the livestock industry, and in 
financial agencies connected with the live- 
stock industry, and in the economics of 
agriculture in the open public-domain States: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands and Surveys of the 
Senate of the United States that no increase 
in grazing fees should be imposed until the 
Committee on Public Lands and Surveys has 
had an opportunity to make a full and com- 
plete study of the subject. 


REGULATION OF STOCK TRANSFERS IN 
THE DISTRICI—REENROLLMENT OF A 
BILL 


Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, as in leg- 
islative session I send to the desk a con- 
current resolution and ask unanimous 
consent for its immediate consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tion will be stated for the information of 
the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the concur- 
rent resolution (S. Con. Res. 57), as 
follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the President 
of the United States be, and he is hereby, 
requested to return to the Senate the en- 
rolled bill (S. 1979) to regulate in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia the transfer of shares of 
stock in corporations and to make uniform 
the law with reference thereto; that if and 
when the said bill is returned by the Presi- 
dent, the action of the presiding officers of 
the two Houses in signing the said bill be 
deemed to be rescinded; and that the Sec- 
retary of the Senate be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed, in the reenrollment 
of the said bill, to make the following cor- 
rection, namely, on page 12 of the Senate 
engrossed bill, in lieu of the matter con- 
tained in lines 23 and 24, insert the fol- 
lowing: 

“Sec. 25. This act shall take effect on the 
1st day of January 1945.” 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Mississippi ex~lain the res- 
olution? 

Mr. BILBO. In Senate bill 1979, to 
regulate in the District of Columbia the 
transfer of shares of stock in corpora- 
tions and to make uniform the law with 
reference thereto, the Senator from 
Maryland {Mr. Typincs] omitted from 
the bill its effective date. It is necessary 
that the omission be corrected. The bill 
had gone to the White House before the 
omission was discovered. 

Mr. LANGER. I thank the Senator. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the concurrent resolution? 

There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution (S. Con. Res. 57) was con- 
sidered and agreed to. 


SANTEE AND CONGAREE RIVERS 
PROJECT—AMENDMENT 
Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, as in 
legislative session, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the body of the 
Record a proposed substitute amend- 
ment for the Santee and Congaree Rivers 
amendment which the Senate adopted 
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to the river and harbor bill and which 
was stricken out by the conferees, I am 
perfectly familiar with the situation in 
which the river and harbor bill is at this 
time, but for the permanent RECORD 


-I should like to have the proposed sub- 


stitute printed in the body of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the proposed 
substitute was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

In lieu of the language of the Senate 
amendment insert the following: 

“Santee and Congaree Rivers, S. C.; the 
improvements designated in Senate Docu- 
ment No. 189, Seventy-eighth Congress, as the 
first step, and consisting of a dam at the 
Blairs site, a dam at the Frost Shoals site, a 
reregulating dam at the Columbia site, and 
channel improvements, all in the State of 
South Carolina, are hereby adopted and au- 
thorized; and the sum of $25,000,000 is here- 
by authorized to be appropriated for the int- 
tial and partial accomplishment of such im- 
provements: Provided, That this authoriza- 
tion shall not be construed as in any way 
adopting or approving any of the recom- 
mendations contained in such Senate docu- 
ment other than those specifically referred 
to above as being included within the first 
step and shall not be construed to authorize 
or approve any project, or the extension of 
any project, which will result in backing up 
any water at any place in the State of North 
Carolina.” 


EXTENSION OF TIME FOR FILING REPORT 
BY CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to lay 
aside the pending business and, as in leg- 
islative session, proceed to the considera- 
tion of House Joint Resolution 324 to ex- 
tend for 90 days the time for filing a re- 
port by the Civil Aeronautics Board re- 
lating to multiple taxation of air com- 
merce. 

I can say to the Senate that I have 
been informed by the Acting Chairman 
of the Civil Aeronautics Board that it is 
impossible, as a matter of physical ef- 
fort, for the Civil Aeronautics Board to 
submit the report which has been re- 
quired by the measure heretofore passed 
by Congress. 

I now ask unanimous consent, Mr. 
President, that the pending business be 
temporarily laid aside so as to take up 
and pass the joint resolution. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE. Will the Senator from 
Missouri again state what the matter is? 
I understood it simply to be a joint reso- 
lution extending the time within which a 
required report might be submitted. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. That is en- 
tirely correct. The Acting Chairman of 
the Civil Aeronautics Board has called 
me up in my capacity as chairman of the 
subcommittee of the Committee on Com- 
merce to advise me that it is a physical 
impossibility for the Board to make the 
report. 

Mr. HILL. Mr, President, as I under- 
stand, the distinguished Senator from 
Missouri is chairman of the subcommit- 
tee of the Committee on Commerce 
which handled the original measure, 
which was passed by Congress calling for 
the report? 
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Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Yes. It is 
simply desired now to extend the time for 
90 days so as to make it physically possi- 
ble to carry out the request of Congress, 

The VICE PRESIDENT (Mr. Lucas in 
the chair). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Missouri for 
the present consideration of tle joint 
resolution? 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution (H. J. Res. 324) to extend the 
time for filing a report by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board relating to multiple taxa- 
tion of air commerce, was read twice by 
its title, considered, ordered to a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed, 


AWARD OF NOBEL PRIZES 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, in a world 
torn with strife and warfare, we can well 
pause to reflect on the lesson given us in 
the recent ceremonies at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel in New York City, when 
the King of Sweden, acting through his 
Minister to the United States, awarded 
the Nobel prizes to five Americans and 
one resident of Denmark. The event 
took place on December 10 and is the 
first occasion when the Nobel awards 
were awarded in the United States. 

The whole event was an inspiration, 
and I consider the proceedings of sufi- 
cient importance and interest to ask that 
the full record be spread in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Particularly is this event a mirror of 
the character of the peace-loving Swed- 
ish people, and it is a pleasure to me to 
b- the means of placing these proceed- 
ings into the public records of our 
country. 

I ask that the proceedings be printed 
in the body of the Rrconp at this point. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


THE Warre House, 
Washington, December 6, 1944, 
Henry GODDARD LEACH, Esq., 
President of the Board the American 
Scandinavian Foundation, New York, 
N.Y. 

Dear Mr. Leac: It is of particular inter- 
est to me to learn that two residents of the 
United States, Prof. Otto Stern and Prof, 
Isidor Isaac Rabbi, have been selected to 
receive the 1943 and 1944 Nobel prizes for 
physics. I am also glad to note that the 
1943 and 1944 Nobel prizes for physiology 
and medicine are shared by four residents of 
this country, Prof. Henrik Dam and Prof. 
Edward A. Doisy, Prof. Joseph Erlanger and 
Prof. Herbert S. Gasser. Here in America we 
have always believed that science should be a 
servant of the people. I am confident that 
after this war the scientists of all nations 
will again contribute their talents to a world 
body of knowledge, useful alike to all people. 
The Nobel prizes for the past 43 years have 
fostered this concept that science and art are 
builders of peace. 

Very sincerely yours, 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 
MESSAGE BY RADIOGRAM TO NOBEL FESTIVAL IN 
NEW YORK DECEMBER 10, 1944, FROM HIS 
MAJESTY, KING GUSTAF V OF SWEDEN 


The present war conditions prevent me 
from distributing personally here in Stock- 
holm the Nobel prizes, together with diplo- 
mas and medals, to the prominent scientists 
in the United States who this year have been 
designated as Nobel prize winners. I there- 
fore wish, in this manner, to convey to them 
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my sincere congratulations and express, at 
the same time, my hope that the scientists 
of my.country and those in the great Re- 
public on the other side of the Atlantic will 
in the near future be able to resume to the 
fullest extent their fruitful cooperation for 
the benefit of mankind. 
GUSTAF. 

NOBEL PRESENTATION LUNCHEON, WALDORF- 

ASTORIA HOTEL, DECEMBER 10, 1944, HENRY 

GODDARD LEACH, PRESIDING 

Your Excellency, Nobel prizemen, and 
guests, the lights that have gone out in 
Europe have not gone out in Sweden. In 
Sweden the lights of charity and of intelli- 

. gence still glow with incandescent gleams. 
Sweden has this year awarded eight Nobel 
prizes in science and in art, six of them to 
residents of the United States. Today we 
celebrate the anniversary of the death of Al- 
fred Nobel. Nobel had invented a powerful 
explosive and discovered the greater useful- 
ness of oll in the service of mankind and he 
gave the rewards of his labor to stimulate 
science, literature, and the organization of 
peace. It is but another example of the 
ironies of civilization that his inventions and 
discoveries have been appropriated by men 
of evil design. A problem of this global war 
is to restore the works of Alfred Nobel into 
the hands of those who will use them for 
human welfare. 

It is the custom that the Nobel prizes be 
presented to the recipients in the concert 
hall of Stockholm by His Majesty the King 
of Sweden. The present occasion is a dra- 
matic exception. The American-Scandina- 
vian Foundation is honored to have been 
asked to make arrangements for this unique 
occasion in harmony with the program of 
this foundation now for more than 30 years 
to sponsor the intellectual relations between 
America and the Scandinavian nations. On 
behalf of the Nobel Foundation prizes are to 
be presented today to five Americans and one 
citizen of Denmark by the representative of 
the King, Wollmar Filip Bostrém, Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary 
of Sweden to the United States of America. 
In his youth Mr. Boström was secretary to 
His Majesty. They were friends in work as 
well as champions in tennis. Mr. Bostrém’s 
long diplomatic career has been a distin- 
guished one, Since 1926, as Minister to the 
United States, he has understood that intel- 
lectual relations are equally important with 
commercial intercourse. Sweden has scored 
many firsts in her relations with America. 
Sweden was the first nation that, unsolicited, 
sought, through Benjamin Franklin, diplo- 
matic relations with the new Republic. In 


Mr. Boström's tenure Sweden was the first 


nation in Europe to recognize the impor- 
tance of American art by inviting a retro- 
spective exhibition of our paintings. Swe- 
den was the first nation to conclude, through 
Minister Boström, one of the reciprocal trade 
agreements proposed by Secretary Hull. 

It is a privilege to present to this assembly 
the beloved envoy of Sweden to the United 
States, His Excellency Wollmar Filip Bos- 
trém. 


ADDRESS OF WOLLMAR F. BOSTROM, MINISTER OF 
SWEDEN 


Mr. Chairman, honored guests, ladies and 
gentlemen, the first distribution of the 
Nobel prizes on American soil is indeed an 
historic occasion. I need not tell you how 
much I appreciate the honor of having been 
asked to officiate here today. 

Since 1901, on this anniversary of Mr. 
Nobel's death, with but a few wartime in- 
terruptions, the Nobel prizes have been given 
out annually in Stockholm and His Majesty 
the King of Sweden has always made the 
presentations himself. This year, on ac- 
count of the obstacles to travel, the Nobel 
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Foundation, which has charge of the funds 
left by the great inventor, decided to omit 
the usual festivities and have the prizes 
given out instead by the Swedish diplomatic 
representatives abroad. It so happens that 
a majority of the new winners—in fact, all 
but two—reside in the United States. This 
makes our gathering here today the only 
foreign substitute for the traditional observ- 
ance in Stockholm. As Sweden's Minister 
in Washington, I bid you all a hearty wel- 
come, 

We are fortunate to have as hosts the dis- 
tinguished and long-established American- 
Scandinavian Foundation under whose gra- 
cious auspices so many events relating to the 
cultural bonds between the United States 
and the Scandinavian countries during the 
past generation have taken place. Founded 
in 1911 by the late Niels Paulson, an Amer- 
ican industrialist of Danish extraction, to 
foster closer educational relations between 
this country and the peoples of the north, 
ft has fulfilled this mission in a manner that 
has been fruitful to both sides of the At- 
lantic. By the exchange of graduate stu- 
dents, one of whom is today here as a former 
Nobel prize winner, the publication in Eng- 
lish of the best books of the north—the 
Scandinavian Classics—the exchange of art 
exhibits and academic lecturers, and not 
the least by the publication of a literary 
quarterly, The American-Scandinavian Re- 
view, it has done pioneer work in creating 
closer international understandings which 
must precede all hopes of future interna- 
tional peace. I take this occasion to pay 
tribute from Sweden to the unselfish labors 
of Dr. Leach, who has been the main force 
of the foundation ever since its inception, 
of Miss Hanna Astrup Larsen, Dr. John Wat- 
kins, and their associates. 

The problem of international peace, which 
I just mentioned, lay ever close to the heart 
of Mr. Nobel. He was, first of all, a practical 
engineer, largely self-taught, like the late 
Mr. Edison, but like him an inventor who 
believed that the road to temporal happiness, 
if not eternal salvation, lay in man's growing 
mastery over the forces of nature. While 
best known for his high explosives, such as 
dynamite, by means of which new highways 
and railroads, new tunnels, new navigation 
channels, new building sites, could be blasted 
out, he also was a pioneer in developing the 
oil resources of Russia, bringing new light 
and heat to millions of homes. To the end 
of his life, he also experimented with such 
modern articles as artificial silk and artificial 
rubber. His was a very fertile mind from 
which new ideas radiated constantly. While 
his first patent, obtained in 1863, when he 
was 30 years old, related to explosives, by the 
time he died in 1896 at the age of 63, he had 
obtained or applied for no less than 355 pat- 
ents covering a great variety of subjects. 

But while not unmindful of the military 
value of some of his inventions, this was not 
his primary interest. Throughout his life 
there always lay behind his experiments with 
explosives and munitions the hope that ulti- 
mately he would be able, with his aid to sci- 
ence, to make war so terrible that it would 
have to be abolished. This life-long.ambi- 
tion, to which there are continual references 
in his letters and other writings, he summed 
up in 1892 in his famous remark to the Aus- 
trian author and peace advocate, Bertha von 
Suttner: “My factories,” he said, “may end 
war sooner than your peace congresses. The 
day when two army corps will be able to de- 
stroy each other in 1 second, all civilized 
nations will recoil from war in horror and 
disband their armies.” 

But disappointed as he must have been at 
the failure of this hope, had he lived through 
the past 30 years with its two-world wars, he 
might not have fallen completely into de- 
spair, because in this war for the first time, 
thanks both to aviation, which he could not 
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have foreseen and the further improvement 
of his own explosives, the effects of modern 
warfare have been generally felt for the first 
time by the civilian populations as well as by 
the military forces. Is not there some slight 
hope that this very effectiveness in destruc- 
tion will bring to war its own self-cure? 
Once the inevitable futility of war, the cost to 
the winners as well as to the losers becomes 
apparent to all, will not the wisdom of setting 
up lawful methods of settling international 
disputes, followed by gradual disarmament, 
become self-evident to all nations? 

Mr. Nobel's formula for settling interna- 
tional quarrels was not entirely negative. 
He had positive ideas, too. Early, he con- 
tended that disarmament was not the way to 
begin. Scme system besides national self- 
defense, of assuring justice and guaranteeing 
safety to all nations, both large and small, 
must be organized first. He foresaw not only 
the need of a League of Nations, but also 
that of an international police force. “I am 
beginning to believe,” he wrote to a Belgian 
friend in October 1892, “that the only true 
solution would be a convention under which 
all governments would bind themselves, col- 
lectively, to defend any country that may be 
attacked. Such a treaty might gradually lead 
to partial disarmament, which is, in fact, the 
only disarmament possible, for it is neces- 
sary that there should be an armed force to 
maintain order.” 

This kind of a convention, which Mr. Nobel 
proposed in 1892, you might say, is exactly 
the kind that was embodied in the Covenant 
of the League of Nations in 1919, only to 
fail of its purpose. But mark well, he said, 
“all governments” and once the League failed 
to become universal, it was, of course, doomed, 
as President Wilson so clearly foresaw. 

In January 1893, or 2 years before he 
signed his will, Mr. Nobel wrote to Baroness 
von Suttner, “I should like to use part of 
my fortune for the formation of a prize fund 
to be awarded at least once in every 5 years. 
This prize would be awarded to the man or 
woman who had done most to advance the 
idea of general peace in Europe.” 

Having read such sentiments, his friends 
could not have been surprised when they 
‘learned that in his will he had-established a 
peace prize “to be awarded” and I quote from 
the will, to the person who has done the 
most to promote the fraternization of the 
nations and for the abolition or reduction 
of standing armies and the organization 
and distribution of peace congresses.” 

Though executed in Paris, the will was 
written in bis own hand in Swedish. It 
was witnessed by four of his assistants, most 
of them Swedes, and was signed at the 
Swedish Club in Paris. As executors he chose 
two collaborators in Sweden, one of whom is 
still living. The care of his funds he thus 
entrusted wholly to his own countrymen, but 
in order to promote the solidarity between 
Sweden and Norway he assigned the selection 
of the winners of the peace prize to the 
Storting, or National Parliament of Norway. 
Like most of his contemporaries, he admired 
greatly certain Norwegian writers and he 
was known to have great sympathy with the 
advanced political ideas of Norway. This 
year, as during the past 5 years, the Nobel 
Foundation in Stockholm decided, with the 
approval of the Swedish Government, that 
no funds were to be made available for a 
peace prize. May we not hope that someone 
will be found worthy of at least one next 
year? 

The nominations of winners of all the 
other prizes he entrusted to learned bodies 
in Sweden, Being himself an inventor 
rather than strictly a scientist, it was not 
surprising that he should feel grateful to the 
research workers in pure science on whose 
discoveries practical inventions are so often 
based. And indeed, have not the scientists, 
at least partly through the encouragement 
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and the material help of his prizes, made 
discoveries which have benefited all 
humanity? 4 

Mr Nobel's hand-written will provided that 
after taxes, administration expenses, and 
personal bequests to servants and friends had 
been paid, the residue should be converted 
into cash and then reinvested in safe securi- 
ties, the income from which should be divided 
into five equal parts. One of these parts he 
set aside for the peace prize. Another part, 
he directed should be paid, and I quote the 
will, “to the person who shall have made 
the most important discovery or invention 
in the domain of physics.” Today we have 
two such prizes to give out here. A similar 
prize was to be given and here I quote again, 
“To the person who shall haye made the 
most inportant chemical discovery or im- 
provement.” Of this prize there is no new 
winner here today. A Hungarian scientist 
living in Stockholm has received the 1943 
prize while that for 1944 has been reserved 
until next year. The selections of the win- 
fiers of both the physics and the chemistry 
prizes he left to the Swedish Academy of 
Science, founded in 1739, of which, since 1884, 
he had himself been a member. 

It will be observed that he left no prizes 
for biologists, who unquestionably also 
“render great services to mankind,” to quote 
his will. But he did leave a share 
“to the person who shall have made the 
most important discovery in the domain of 
physiology or medicine.” Is it not likely 
that his life-long struggle with poor health 
was the reason? The winners of this prize 
are chosen by the Caroline Medical Institute 
of Stockholm, founded in 1815, and of these 
prizes we have today before us four winners, 
each of the two prizes, those for 1943 and 
1944, being divided between two men. 

Nor did Nobel establish any prizes in 
music, painting, or any of the fine arts. He 
could never be induced to pose for a portrait; 
even photographs of him are rare. But he 
was fond of reading and all his life he 
wanted to be a writer. He did try poems, 
novels, and dramas and in several languages, 
including English, but none survived him, 
except as curiosities and in manuscript, 
What he did write masterfully was letters, 
about thirty a day, and all in his own hand. 
Some day, I hope, at least the best ones will 
be published. In his will he left a prize 
“to the person who shall have pro- 
duced in the field of literature the most 
distinguished work of an idealistic tendency.” 
The choice of winners he left to the Swedish 
Academy, a self-perpetuating body of 18 
Swedish writers, first organized in 1786 on 
the model of the French Academy in Paris. 
This year’s only winner of this prize is 
Johannes V. Jensen, a Danish author now 
living in Copenhagen. 

It is, of course, a source of happiness and 
satisfaction that even before the war is 
over Sweden has been able to resume the 
distribution of the Nobel prizes. The 
founder's gloomy forebodings about a world- 
wide reversion to barbarism have not yet 
come true. We hope that next year the 
prizes can again be given out in the usual 
place and manner in Stockholm, for Sweden 
is very proud to have been entrusted with 
this task by her very cosmopolitan son, Al- 
fred Bernhard Nobel, whose concern was for 
the interest of mankind. 


ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT HAROLD W., 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 

Your Excellencies, Nobel prize winners, 
and guests, it is a pleasure to be here on 
this occasion, historic in the annals of 
science and education when for the first 
time a ceremony of sheen. NOREL prizes 
is held in the United States. It is a privi- 
lege to have been asked to thank His Maj- 
esty again on behalf of the six new prize 
winners as well as to express the gratitude 
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of American institutions of learning to the 


Nobel Foundation and the institutions as- 
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sociated with it in making the awards; to 
the Swedish Academy of Sciences, which 
awards the prizes in physics and chemistry; 
to the Carolinian Institute of Stockholm, 
which awards the prize in physiology and 
medicine; to the Swedish Academy of Lit- 
erature, which awards the prize in litera- 
ture; and to the Norwegian Storting, which 
awards the peace prize. For during the past 
four decades there have been American prize 
winners in all these divisions. American 
scientists have won prizes in physics, chemis- 
try, and medicine. American authors have 
won the prize in literature, and American 
statesmen and humanitarians the peace prize, 

There are some 83 Nobel prize win- 
ners now resident in the Inited States. 
These prizes, the largest offered annually for 
disinterested service to mankind, are not 
only a reward to the winner but an incen- 
tive to creative intelligence. They are made 
without fear or favor, after expert study and 
deliberation, regardless of political or com- 
mercial expediency. It is a great encourage- 
ment to science and the liberal arts in Amer- 
ica that our scholarship merits the approval 
of the deliberate judgment of Scandinavia. 

It was indeed fortunate for human welfare 
that Alfred Bernhard Nobel was a man of 
broad sympathies and understanding. He 
lived in an age which worshiped ardently at 
the feet of science. He made a fortune by his 
unusual technological and inventive talents. 
Physics and chemistry were his specialties, 
yet he was passionately devoted to literature 
and he desired peace with all his heart, Two 
of his prizes he dedicated to pure science, viz, 
physics and chemistry; one to a mixture of 
„science and art, viz., physiology and medi- 
cine; and two to the arts, viz., literature and 
peace, for I include the attainment of peace 
as an art, which it certainly is. 

A man of Nobel's background, living when 
he did, might naturally have devoted all of 
his prizes to science, for science was riding 
high at the time. In 1897, a few months 
after Nobel died, Sir William Roberts, in his 
Harveian oratioh before the Royal College of 
Physicians expressed the prevailing preoccu~ 
pation with science in these words: 

“There is no doubt that, under the reign 
of science, a striking amelioration in the 
state of society has taken place. 
There is some evidence that * * * modern 
civilization is acting favorably in the direc- 
tion of making people more reasonable and 
better conducted. Peace is now the normal 
condition between civilized states; and there 
is a growing trend of opinion in favor of set- 
tling international differences by the more 
rational methods of arbitration, rather than 
by war. Political morality approximates more 
nearly to that recognized as proper in private 
life +, Power has passed forever into 
the hands of the nations which cultivate 
science and invent.” 

Obviously, something went wrong. The 
next half century sadly betrayed Sir Wil- 
Uam's optimistic forecast. If science was the 
key to the new Jerusalem, mankind certainly 
mislaid the key. 

Who has been responsible for this backfir- 
ing of civilization? The scientist says that 
he is not, because science is responsible only 
to itself; it is amoral and has nothing to say 
about whether its findings are put to good 
or bad use by others, The fault, continues 
the scientist, has been with the social scien- 
tist who has failed to keep his subject abreast 
of rapidly advancing natural science. 

Now the social scientist has become quite 
conditioned to the disparaging question: 
Why have you lagged so far behind the 
natural scientists and when will you catch 
up? Fuller consideration, however, reveals 
that the question is misleading. It assumes 
that the two fields of knowledge are com- 
parable, when there is no measurable 
standard of comparison between them. Of 
course, the social scientist is only human 
and he cannot avoid nourishing a lingering 
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grievance in his breast that in the minds of 
so many people he should be left holding 
the bag of moral responsibility, while his col- 
league in the physics laboratory performs his 
experiments and makes his discoveries with- 
out being accountable at all, it seems, for 
any relationship between his findings and 
the well-ordering of society. 

Both the social scientists and the hu- 
manists resent being told that they are 
fumbling in the dark, while science stands 
ready to release them and set their feet 
on the true steps to human perfection, if 
they would only avail themselves of it. Ber- 
nard Shaw expressed this irritation in his 
usual acid manner when he fretfully asserted, 
J prefer the mystic to the scientist: the 
man who at least has the decency to call his 
nonsense a mystery, to him who pretends 
that it is ascertained, weighed, measured, 
analyzed fact.” And when he was asked, 
“Have we lost faith?” he responded, OCer- 
tainly not; but we have transferred it from 
God to the General Medical Council.” 

Is it clear, however, that we cannot retain 
both faith in God and faith in the Medical 
Council? Is it an “either or” proposition? 
When Hippocrates asserted that disease was 
nature and not evil spirits and that the way 
to combat it was by careful observation and 
analysis of experience to discover how nature 
was disturbed by illness and how the process 
of recovery might be aided, his scientific 
method may have shaken faith for the time 
being, but in the long run it was bound to 
open the way to a purer and higher faith. 

As between science and faith, the social 
sciences, to which I shall devote the rest of 
my remarks, seem to occupy an ambiguous 
position. They seem to be neither fish nor 
fowl, but rather a mixture of both. They uti- 
lize the methods of science so far as they can. 
Sometimes they overdo it. Admittedly we 
have not developed a science of society, and 
I don't think we ever shall in the sense that 
the term “science” is applied to physics or 
chemistry. 

Although the social sciences have much to 
offer us as guides to conduct, they are not 
acce] by the man in the street as possess- 
ing any authority comparable to that of nat- 
ural science. It is still true that an age will- 
ing to accept without question the newest 
thought in the natural sciences continues to 
hold the social sciences in suspicion. If he 
has a stomach ache, the man in the street 
gladly submits himself to a physician, but in 
economics he wants to be his own doctor. 
You can sell a toothbrush by calling it scien- 
tific. You cannot promote a political plat- - 
form by calling it scientific. 

The preference of the common man for 
“horse sense” is not surprising or unnatural, 
and I confess to some sympathy with him, 
Certainly social science has helped him but 
little in deciding how he should vote. Scien- 
tific research has returned no clear objective 
answer to such problems as the stupendous 
puzzle of business depressions; nationalism 
versus internationalism; whether Germany’s 
territorial ambitions would not have devel- 
oped under a democracy much as they did 
under fascism, or what sort of a peace should 
be imposed on Germany. 

The social studies are a science only within 
fixed limits. They are concerned with self- 
conscious individuals who are to a degree 
masters of their fate and thus are able to cir- 
cumvent prophecy. Science is impersonal; 
social life is incorrigibly personal. Science 
belittles the individual; it seems interested 
only in statistics. Yet from the standpoint 
of human culture the evolution of the last 
three centuries has been characterized by in- 
creased respect for the individual and his 
integrity, and this we consider to be progress, 

The method of science utilizes repeated 
experimentation under controlled laboratory 
conditions. In large measure the variables 
with which science deals can be segregated 
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and measured mathematically. Every factor 
not germane to the experiment can be and 
is ignored. But you cannot divide a man. 
Human nature contains an infinite number 
of variables, of which at best we can harness 
only a few at one time. The scholar may 
select some of them for special treatment, 
but he cannot disregard the rest, as science 
may. Whe: he tries to do so, it is no longer 
aman that he is studying but a figment of 
the imagination, Our experience with that 
hoary abstraction, the economic man of clas- 
sical economics, is proof enough of this fact. 

The social sciences cannot attain to the 
predictive powers of the objective sciences 
beceuse man as a self-conscious being car- 
ries within himself a capacity for conscious 
change. An atom, I understand, does not 
learn from experience and revise its conduct 
accordingly. A man can; but how he will use 
his experience is not predictable by the 
methods by which the conduct of atoms is 
foretold. In human conduct, knowledge of 
past effects modifies future results of familiar 
causes. The more we learn of past responses 
to old stimuli, the more thereafter are similar 
stimuli likely to arouse unforeseen responses. 
For example, may it not be true that the 
knowledge that certain monetary policies 
brought inflation in the past has set up new 
forces which will temper inflationary tenden- 
cies today? No one can yet answer with 
assurance. But we can know that beyond 
the realm of the stable in human nature lies 
the realm of the personality and the scien- 
tifically unpredictable. The more we know 
about history, the truer it becomes that his- 
tory never repeats. 

Because the social sciences must deal with 
ends they cannot escape the necessity of 
considering ultimate reasons for things. Sci- 
ence is satisfied when it describes phenomena, 
Therefore, by its intrinsic limitations, it is 
amoral. But the social scientist cannot 
evade judgments of good or bad, just or 
unjust, for they are implicit in all with which 
he deals, and when he judges he steps out of 
science. J. A. Hobson correctly contends 
that no other economics than welfare eco- 
nomics is possible. To pretend that there 
is a purely objective, exact science of eco- 
nomics or politics, he asserts, is a species of 
intellectual self-conceit, 

This drives us to the humanities and to 
the admission that questions of moral ends 
and ethical values are part of the world we 
seek to understand, explain, and direct. In 
cur infatuation with science we often tried 
to high hat the humanities. Dictators make 
no such mistake, and they have driven us 
back to a reconsideration of the same ques- 
tions that Socrates talked about. 

Is it not clear, therefore, that the social 
studies are as closely related to the humani- 
ties as to the sciences? They cannot escape 
attention to the same ultimate values and 
human ends that concern the humanities. 
When the scientist begins to play his faith 
in science on the weaknesses of our social 
order and to proscribe treatment for them, 
his reasoning may lead to some surprising 
conclusions. For example, certain of them 
have seriously suggested that we can cure 
the evils in our political system by exalting 
scientists into a new priesthood of political 
rules. Anyone familiar with “new day” 
Political literature can testify how heavily 
the advocates of the all-inclusive state rely 
on the skill of the scientist to lift us out of 
cur difficulties. Nor do they stop with mere 
expertise; they go further and endow the 
expert with noble spiritual qualities which 
will protect him and us against low motives 
and selfish ambitions. Indeed the best 
theoretical case for collectivism rests upon 
the assumption that experts working in the 
name of science will be lifted above the vile 
weaknesses of ordinary public officials to the 
piane of disinterested supermen. This is one 
form of mother-knows-best school of thought 
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which does not belong in a democratic sys- 
tem. 

This exaltation of the state, and of the 
expert who is to officiate in its name, was set 
forth not long ago by an English writer of 
great distinction in the following frank 
terms. He was defending the proposition 
that the state can know better than I what 
is for my good, and arrange matters to my 
advantage better than I can. His explana- 
tion is that the state is to be administered 
by disinterested experts. “Modern life has 
become so complex,” declares the writer to 
whom I am referring, “that the average man 
is no longer competent to decide what is 
good for him, since he can't possibly have 
personal knowledge of the factors involved. 
We must accept science and the experts,” he 
concludes, “as men who do have such knowl- 
ecge and it is they who must decide those 
issues which cannot be left to the casual, 
shifty tastes and desires of individuals.” It 
is curious that the author I have quoted 
should be at heart a sincere humanitarian 
with a long record of concern for the welfare 
of the common people. He would angrily 
deny that he is a Fascist but his psychology 
nevertheless is Fascist. 

You will note that it is assumed that these 
decisions which are too involved for popu- 
lar treatment will be made by disinterested 
experts. How the experts are to become 
and remain more disinterested than ordinary 
people is not made clear. It is true that 
adequate education and strict professional 
standards tend to develop a sense of duty 
and a commendable esprit de corps com- 
parable to the noblesse oblige and willing- 
ness to sacrifice that were so prominent in 
the old German bureaucracy. But it is a 
shallow view which holds that you can kill 
the old Adam in a man by tagging him as a 
scientist and an expert. 

The truth is that the social studies are 
by nature as much subjective and philosoph- 
ical as objective and scientific. Each man 
treats the available facts in accordance with 
the philosophical and ethical hypotheses de- 
rived from an individual view of life which 
cannot be expressed within the boundaries 
and limitations of science. Indeed the con- 
ceptual pattern behind our approach to so- 
cial judgments determines what are facts 
for us to a greater extent than the facts con- 
trol our hypothesis. 

But please do not misunderstand me. 
Please do not interpret my remarks as an- 
tagonistic to science or as unmindful of 
what it has meant to human welfare. Its 
standards and methods have led to clarity in 
all fields of knowledge. Specifically, what I 
have said is not to be understood as depriv- 
ing scientific methodology of a worthy 
place in the social studies. On the con- 
trary, the methods of the natural sciences 
have had a tremendous influence on the 
social studies, an influence which is still 
capable of immeasurably greater develop- 
ment and effectiveness. 

We owe a heavy debt to science for leader- 
ship toward the ideal of an objective, disin- 
terested approach to a problem. The self- 
critical mind for which science strives, ever 
curious and ever flexible to new evidence, 
should be the goal of every student of so- 
cial affairs, but he should remember that 
conscious experimentation after the man- 
ner of the physical sciences is possible only 
to a slight degree. No nation will de- 
liberately consent, for example, to abolish 
the family for an experimental period and 
to substitute state parenthood. By the time 
it decides that the family is to be abolished 
all thought of experimentation has passed 
in favor of conviction that it is the best 
thing to do. But we who term ourselves 
social scientists can observe with as strong 
a scientific attitude as we can command 
what is going on about us; and we can in- 
spire this attitude in our students, 
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and political movements provide us a clinic 
for as cool and objective research as we know 
how to apply. And our methods of observa- 
tion, of getting at the facts, of analyzing 
them and drawing conclusions from them, 
can constantly be improved by borrowing 
from the technique of science much that 
we can use profitably. 

No art or no science has a right to exist 
for itself alone, exclusively for the enter- 
tainment or enjoyment of its devotees, To 
justify itself each must lead to an end prod- 
uct. The end product of the social studies 
should be social wisdom expressed in im- 
proved social judgment. There are grounds 
for pessimism, if you want to be a pessimist, 
in the fear expressed by Graham Wallas be- 
fore he died that, despite the enormous in- 
crease in accumulated knowledge and special- 
ized information, man’s social judgment is 
becoming more and more inadequate. Spe- 
cialism, so successful in the physical sciences, 
he believed to be one of the chief reasons for 
the decline of social judgment. The idolizing 
of the laboratory in social research he con- 
sidered to be another obstacle to social wis- 
dom. The idolizing of the pulpit he likewise 
condemned. He correctly believed that each 
of the two spheres, the sphere of the labora- 
tory and the sphere of human values, are 
valid within their proper domains, and that 
social wisdom consists in their combination 
in proper harmony. He was essentially opti- 
mistic as to the future because he believed, 
on the one hand, that the realistic scientist 
was coming to accept the world of values as 
real and, on the other, the speculative ideal- 
ist was becoming more hospitable to the 
contribution of science. In the willingness 
of each side to recognize that its field is not 
coextensive with wisdom lies its greatest 
possibility for contributing to the improve- 
ment of social judgment. Surely the issucs 
of this war, not to mention its degradation 
and destruction, are contributing to this end. 

The guerilla warfare between science and 
the arts still breaks out whenever cccasion 
affords. On the one hand we haveescientific 
imperialism, and on the other humanistic 
imperialism, and such imperialism is no 
credit to either side. Let science concede 
that it is concerned with means, but admit 
that until men agree on a destination they 
are in a “hopeless muddle on how to get 
there.” Conversely, let humanism confess 
that science does modify our culture, and 
in so doing it gives man’s nature a chance to 
expand to new values and to release new 
strength to the old ones, 

In both science and sociology the prizes 
go to the great imaginative minds of deep 
penetrating power. It is often said that we 
should let the facts speak for themselves. 
But facts do not speak for themselves. Great 
science, like great art, is the product of the 
inspired imagination, nourished and seasoned 
by hard work. It is not a mechanistic or 
pedestrian thing. I take it that neither 
science nor art were so conceived by the im- 
aginative founder of the Nobel prizes. Cer- 
tainly, over the years, the Nobel laureates 
have been people of inspired vision. With 
such as them am I willing to entrust the 
future of the race. 

You have kindly borne with me during my 
long discussion of the nature of the social 
sciences which deal with people, their cr- 
ganization, and institutions. I have tried to 
demonstrate that social judgment, which 
it is their business to cultivate, involyes both 
scientific truth and human values and belief. 
With our world in flame, my remarks may 
have seemed irrelevant to the needs of the 
day, at best an interesting academic dis- 
course, if you happen to be interested in it, 
It is my contention, however, that the civil 
strife between objective science and subjec- 
tive personality is of prime significance al- 
ways. 
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In the generation before the war college 
and university faculties tended to make ob- 
jectivity a fetish or, at least, the hallmark of 
all reputable opinion. We liked to talk about 
cause and determined effect in politics, soci- 
ology, literature, culture, and history, just 
as the scientists do about light. This atti- 
tude led us dangerously close to a sort of in- 
tellectual nihilism which destroys belief in 
anything but what is physically observable 
or mathematically measurable. We courted 
knowledge for its own sake alone. We care- 
fully weighed and balanced, and thereby 
canceled out, cur thoughts regarding a moral 
ordering of the world. We froze our urge to 
action; we had ample knowledge on which to 
act but no incentive to act against the evils 
that were building up to engulf us. Finally, 
the war reached our shores. Attacked by 
physical violence, we found that our emotions 
stimulated us to action to which our intcl- 
lects had failed to arouse us. Our objectivity, 
with its corresponding moral indifference to 
the course of history, blinded us to the truth 
that nazi-ism was bad and that its leaders 
were bad men. When the Axis Powers hed 
conquered almost half the world, we of the 
older generation discovered that our objec- 
tivity was more easily laid aside than was true 
of many thoughtful young men and women. 
Seeing them less shocked by Hitler's wave of 
the future than we were, some of us became 
a little hysterical over youth's callous indif- 
ference to values we had been prone to forget 
but now remembered were fundamental. 
How gloriously have these young men since 
refuted their elders who questioned their 
moral stamina. Daily are they proving that 
any doubts concerning them were truly evi- 
dence of a guilty conscience in ourselves 
rather than weakness in them, once the fog 
in which the older generation had enveloped 
their minds was burned away. 

Human. history is the resultant of two 
forces. One force is the logic of natural law 
which science reveals. The other is the cre- 
ative personality of man energized by his 
loves and his hates, but also by high aspira- 
tions with which he feels at home because 
he recognizes that they reach out to values 
of the spirit. The world needs leaders such 
as are symbolized by the whole pattern of the 
Nobel prizes; leaders who can combine skep- 
tic objectivity and spiritual subjectivity in 
the classic tradition of the golden mean. It is 
the duty of all friends of learning, whether 
scientist, sociologist, or humanist, to apply 
the scientific methodology to their scholar- 
ship; it is their duty also not to shun their 
moral and social responsibility to history. On 
this platform comprehended by the scope of 
the Nobel prizes all who are dedicated to the 
advancement of learning can unite. Nothing 
short of this will save us. But with mutual 
respect and assumption of a common respon- 
sibility the promise quoted from Sir William 
Roberts at the beginning of my remarks can 
be fulfilled. 


THE NOBEL PRIZE WINNERS IN 1944 


Dr. Otto Stern, a member of the faculty of 
the Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., was born in Germany and came to 
the United States in 1933. At present he is 
engaged in work for the American Govern- 
ment. To him has been awarded the 1943 
Nobel prize in physics with the following cita- 
tion: “For his contributions to the atomic 
ray method and his discovery of the magnetic 
moment of the proton.” 

Dr. Isidor I. Rabi, professor of physics at 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y., was 
born in Austria and brought to the United 
States in infancy. At present he is associate 
director of the radiation laboratory at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. To him has been awarded the 
1944 Nobel prize in physics: “For his reso- 
mance method of recording the magnetic 
properties of the atomic nuclei.” 
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Dr. Joseph Erlanger, professor-emeritus of 
physiology at the Washington University, St. 
Louis, Mo. He was born in San Francisco, 
Calif., in 1874. To him has been awarded 
one-half of the 1944 Nobel prize in physiology 
and medicine “for his discoveries concerning 
the highly differentiated functions of single 
nerve fibers.” 

Dr. Herbert Spenser Gasser, director of the 
Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research, 
New York, N. Y., was born in Platteville, Wis., 
in 1888. To him has been awarded the other 
half of the 1944 Nobel prize in physiology and 
medicine “for his discoveries concerning the 
highly differentiated functions of single 
nerve fibers.” 

Dr. Edward Adelbert Doisy, professor of 
biochemistry at the St. Louis University 
School of Medicine, St. Louis, Mo. He was 
born in Hume, II., in 1893. To him has been 
awarded, one-half of the 1943 Nobel prize 
in physiology and medicine “for his discovery 
of the chemical nature of vitamin K.” 

Dr. Henrik Dam, professor of biochemistry 
at the Copenhagen Institute of Technology, 
Denmark. He came to the United States in 
1940 as a fellow of the American Scandina- 
vian Foundation and is now continuing his 
research work in vitamins and allied sub- 
jects at the University of Rochester School 
of Medicine, Rochester, N. Y. To him has 
been awarded one-half of the 1943 Nobel prize 
in physiology and medicirie “for his discov- 
ery of vitamin K.” 

Dr. George von Hevesy left his native Hun- 
gary about 10 years ago to work with Niels 
Bohr, winner of the 1922 Nobel prize in 
physics, in Copenhagen, Denmark. He is 
now continuing his research work in Stock- 
holm, Sweden. To him has been awarded 
the 1943 Nobel prize in chemistry. (Citation 
not yet published.) 

Johannes V. Jensen, born in 1873 at Farsoe, 
Denmark, is the author of more than 60 vyol- 
umes of poetry, plays, short stories, and 
novels. To American readers the best known 
are the Fall of the King and the Long Jour- 
ney. A study of his work by Signe Toksvig 
appeared in the American-Scandinavian Re- 
view for December 1943. See also a review 
of his bock about the United States, the Free 
States, by Francis Hackett, New York Times, 
November 23, 1944. Mr. Jensen is now living 
in Copenhagen. (His citation has not yet 
been published.) 


THE NOBEL PRIZES AND THEIR DONOR 


The Nobel prizes were established by the 
late Alfred Bernhard Nobel, a Swedish in- 
ventor, who lived most of his life in Paris. 
He was born in Stockholm in 1833 and died 
at San Remo, Italy, on December 10, 1896. 
His will, signed the year before in Paris, was 
composed by himself and written out in his 
own hand in Swedish. It disposed of an es- 
tate worth about $10,000,000, one of the larg- 
est private fortunes ever known up to that 
time. It had been earned, partly from his 
own inventions, chiefly that of dynamite and 
other high explosives, and partly from the 
Russian oil fields in the Caucasus which he 
and his brothers, Robert and Ludwig, were 
the first to develop. 

Alfred Nobel never married. His will pro- 
vided that after all minor legacies, taxes, and 
administration expenses had been paid, the 
residue should be reinvested in good securi- 
ties and the annual yield divided into five 
equal parts, and then be distributed in the 
form of the same number of prizes. No at- 
tention must be paid to the nationality of 
the winners. One prize should be given for 
the most important discovery in physics, an- 
other in chemistry, a third in physiology and 
medicine; a fourth in literature, and a fifth 
to peace workers. The selection of the win- 
ners of the first two he left to the Royal 
Swedish Academy of Science, the third to 
the Royal Caroline Institute of Medicine in 
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Stockholm, the fourth to the Swedish Acad- 
emy of Letters, and the fifth to the Storting 
or national parliament of Norway. The main 
fund out of which these prizes are paid is 
administered by the Nobel Foundation of 
Stockholm, chartered for the purpose by the 
Swedish Government. One of the five trus- 
tees is appointed by the Government, and 
the other four by the institutions which 
select the winners. The value of the prizes 
fluctuates, as a rule, between $30,000 and 
840,000, depending on the income earned by 
the fund, which is invested in Swedish se- 
curities. The prizes were first given out in 
1901, but by special permission from the 
Swedish Government, the distribution of all 
prizes has been omitted in wartime, both 
during the First World War and so far during 
the second. The peace prize has not been 
given out since 1938. Any prize, omitted one 
year, can be given out the next. If omitted 
more than a year it reverts to the main fund 
or to special funds to support work in cor- 
responding fields. Until this year all prizes 
have been given out in Stockholm. 


DUMBARTON OAKS CONFERENCE—LET- 
TER FROM JOHN B. TREVOR 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the body of the Recor» a letter written 
by Capt. John B. Trevor, president of 
the American Coalition of patriotic socie- 
ties, with headquarters in the Southern 
Building, at Washington. The letter is 
dated December 13, 1944, and is entitled 
“Dumbarton Oaks Conference.” 

There being no objection, the letter was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 


follows: 
AMERICAN COALITION, 
Washington, D. C., December 13, 1944. 

My Dear Compatriot: The charter for the 
United Nations evolved at the Dumbarton 
Oaks Conference has stimulated discussion of 
the problem of preventing another world war. 
A great many of the people who seem to favcr 
the project appear, however, to be unaware 
that the Russian reservations to the plan, as 
reported unofficially in the press, would pre- 
vent any action being taken against a mem- 
ber of the Council of the proposed interna- 
tional body without the consent of that na- 
tion’s delegate. As a world war, by definition, 
could not exist without the participation of 
& major power, this reservation would ex- 
clude the propased body from any field of 
effective action. 

All wars are caused by the existence of an 
unsatisfied want on the part of an aggressor 
nation for something owned by another na- 
tion and a willingness on both sides to fight 
for its ultimate possession. The thing wanted 
may range from real estate te dominion over 
men's souls, but if either side is unwilling 
to fight. the other will satisfy its desire to 
obtain it, or retain it, as the case may be, 
without war. 

The United States, as the richest nation in 
the world, is naturally subject to the envy 
of the “have not” nations. Due to our 
strength we are only in danger of attack by 
major powers, yet we must not lose sight of 
the fact that many smaller nations would 
gladly relieve us of our wealth if we should 
provide them with an opportunity. 

The wealth of the United States is an in- 
centive to war, yet no other nation is justly 
entitled to the fruits of our labors. That 
peace cannot be bought was demonstrated as 
early as the time of Croesus, and the effort 
to purchase peace has never been considered 
a desirable policy by a nation bred in the 
tradition of “millions for defense, but not 
one cent for tribute.” However, let me point 
out that the charter approved by the dele- 
gates at Dumbarton Oaks provides for juris- 
diction over economic and social questions 
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which may well be subject to varying inter- 
pretations as to scope. In the event of con- 
troversy over such matters the decision would 
be made by a court composed chiefly of 
judges appointed from the “have not” na- 
tions, 

I suggest, therefore, that there is grave 
peril to our whole social and political sys- 
tem should we give power over our economic 
life to any international body. To do £0 
would enable our commercial rivals to obtain 
by the hocus pocus of dip'omacy, or so-called 
judicial decision, things they could never win 
from us on the field of battle. Our standard 
of living might be reduced to that of Asia 
11 our tariff is to be determined by an in- 
ternational body. Make no mistake about 
it now, there is danger that elaborate inter- 
national machinery for the prevention of 
War may precipitate grave external and in- 
ternal crises rather than avert them. It 
is conceivable that small nations, feeling 
the support of a coalition, may become unduly 
belligerent. For example, suppose that Po- 
land shou!d appeal to the United Nations 
for protection against the carving up of her 
territory by the Soviet Union, or that Iran 
should refuse to yield to Russia’s demand 
for oil concessions and is attacked in conse- 
quence. Here are concrete issues which 
may plunge us into war upon the ratification 
of the Dumbarton Oaks charter. I ask you, 
are these issues sufficiently important for the 
people of the United States to risk another 
world war through the decision of the all 
powerful security council created by the 
Dumbarton Oaks charter? 

Do not be misled by the charge that if the 
United States had adhered to the Covenant 
of the League of Nations, there would have 
been no Second World War. The record sup- 
ports the assertion that our Government did 
nothing to frustrate the League’s action on 
political questions, and, in fact, was coopera- 
tive by taking, what it was pleased to call, 
parallel action on various issues as they arose. 

England and France held the fate of Eu- 
Tope in their hands for at least a decade fol- 
lowing their ratification of the Treaty of 
Versailles. The trouble was that England 
reverted almost immediately after the signa- 
ture of the treaty of peace to her traditional 
policy of promoting a balance of power on 
the Continent of Europe. She thwarted ev- 
ery effort of the French Government to se- 
cure enforcement of the disarmament clauses 
embodied in the Treaty of Versailles. In 
England there was much jealousy of the pres- 
tige which France had gained as a result of 
the First World War, and little sympathy for 
her fears that her eastern frontier would 
once again be assailed by a rearmed Germany. 
As evidence of this attitude, Clemenceau said 
to Lloyd George some years after hostilities 
had ceased, “From the very day after the 
armistice, I found you an enemy of France,” 
to which Lloyd George replied frankly, “Well, 
was it not always our traditional policy?” 
(World in Trance, by Leopold Schwarzschild, 
p. 66.) 

The British Government even went so far 
in 1935, as to brush aside a whole series of 
agreements forbidding England to reach a 
separate accord with Germany on the ques- 
tion of naval rearmament, and despite the 
protests of the Italian and French Govern- 
ments, Sir Samuel Hoare signed a pact on 
June 18, 1935, which granted to Germany the 
right to build a larger fleet than either France 
or Italy. Incredible as it may seem, Eng- 
land’s support of Germany against the 
French throughout the crucial years follow- 
ing the First World War was consistently and 
persistently supported by the liberal and 
leftist groups in France, England, and the 
United States. 

The next world war if reasonable pre- 
cautions are taken to prevent the rearma- 
ment of Germany and Japan, can be started 
only by Russia, Great Britain, or the United 
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States. Of the three, Russia is the unknown 
quantity. No plan for international peace 
will function which does not envision the 
possibility of Russian aggression. Her ac- 
tions in Poland, Lithuania, Latvia, the 
Balkans, Iran, and China give us fair warn- 
ing of what to expect. Due to the weak- 
ness of Great Britain most of the burden 
of meeting this aggression would, of course, 
devolve upon the United States. If our 
military might is sufficiently great, and our 
national morale is not sapped by boring from 
within, we could meet this responsibility. 
In that event, the need for using force would 
be as little likely to arise without the em- 
barrassment of entangling alliances as with 
it. Is it not the part of wisdom to be ready 
to cooperate in the cause of peace against 
any aggressor, but leave the decision open 
for Congress to determine our course of ac- 
tion at the moment, as is provided in the 
Constitution of the United States? 

In conclusion, let me emphasize the fact 
that the delegates at Dumbarton Oaks were 
unable to agree upon the method of voting 
by which the Security Council of the United 
Nations may give effect to its decisions. 
Until such a decision is reached the charter 
offered for our consideration is a meaning- 
less document. I suggest, however, you must 
envision the possibility that not only might 
our country be plunged into war by the vote 
of our Americah delegate in collaboration 
with his foreign colleagues, but also that 
American manhood could be led to slaughter 
even against the protest of our representative 
in the council and contrary to the will of 
the American people. To my mind, ad- 
herence to the charter prepared at Dumbar- 
ton Oaks would be a complete repudiation 
of the basic principles upon which our Amer- 
ican Republic was founded. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN B. Trevor. 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR THOMAS OF UTAH 
AT DINNER IN HONOR OF THE AMBAS- 
SADOR FROM THE SOVIET UNION 


[Mr. HILL asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address de- 
livered by Senator THomas of Utah at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New York, Novem- 
ber 25, 1944, on the occasion cf a dinner 
tendered in honor of the Ambassador from 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


GERMANY’S CAMPAIGN OF MASS MURDER 
OF JEWS—ADDRESS BY SENATOR GIL- 
LETTE 


[Mr. GILLETTE asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an address 
delivered by him on December 15, 1944, deal- 
ing with Germany's campaign of mass mur- 
Ger against the Hebrew people, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


MR. CHURCHILL'S SPEECH IN THE HOUSE 
CF COMMONS 


[Mr. DANAHER asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp the speech 
of Winston Churchill delivered in the House 
of Commons on December 15, 1944, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


POLITICAL QUESTIONS AND THE PEACE 


Mr. DANAHER asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Those Non-Interventionists,” pub- 
lished in the Hartford Courant, of Hartford, 
Conn., December 15, 1944, and an article by 
Constantine Brown entitled “Political Ques- 
tions Arising to Plague Peace Planners,” pub- 
lished in the Washington Star of December 
10, 1944, which appear in the Appendix.] 


THE SPANISH SITUATION—ARTICLE BY 
WILLIAM PHILIP SIMMS 
[Mr. REYNOLDS asked and obtained leave 


to have printed in the Recorp an article en- 
titled “Remember Hooligan?” by William 
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Philip Simms, from the Washington Daily 
News of December 15, 1944, which appears in 
the Appendix.] 

THE POPE VERSUS STALIN—EDITORIAL 
FROM THE WASHINGTON TIMES-HER- 
ALD 
[Mr. REYNOLDS asked and obtained leave 

to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 

entitled “The Pope versus Stalin,” from the 

Washington Times-Herald, which appears in 

the Appendix.] 

AMERICA’S VILLAGES CARRY ON—ARTI- 

CLE FROM NEW YORK TIMES 
Mr. MALONEY asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an article 
entitled “America’s Villages Carry On,” pub- 

lished in the New York Times of August 20, 

1944, which appears in the Appendix.] 


CHRISTMAS—POEM BY HORACE C. 
CARLISLE 
Mr. BILBO asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Record a poem entitled 
“Christmas,” by Horace C. Carlisle, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


SURPLUS PROPERTY BOARD—ROBERT A, 
HURLEY 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate 
is in executive session, and the pending 
question is, Will the Senate advise and 
consent to the nomination of Robert A. 
Hurley, of Connecticut, to be a member 
of the Surplus Property Board. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, the Sur- 
plus Property Act of 1944 is a war meas- 
ure of the greatest importance. This 
Congress was urged by the Chief Execu- 
tive to enter upon a study of both the 
mobilization and the demobilization of 
all the physical property and resources 
of the country in order that we might on 
the battlefield win the victory we seek at 
the earliest possible time, in the most 
eflicient manner, with the least expendi- 
ture of human life. That is the primary 
purpose of the Surplus Prope- ty Act of 
1944, It is the first purpose declared 
in the act. The first obligation imposed 
on the Surplus Property Board is in these 
words, in the paragraph headed “Duties 
and authority of Board,” in section 6: 

The activities of the Board shall be co- 
ordinatec with the programs of the armed 
forces of the United States in the interests 
of the war effort. 


That is the No. 1 responsibility of this 
Board, the nominations for membership 
on which are now under consideration 
by us. That obligation is grave enough ‘ 
to cause us, as representatives of the .aen 
on the battlefield, to examine with the 
utmost care the nominations of men for 
the important duties of members of this 
Board, and with that objective to ascer- 
tain whether these candidates are the 
very best, whether they are above re- 
preach, and whether they will command 
the confidence and inspire the morale of 


; the boys at the front. 


That is not all. The Surplus Property 
Act of 1944 established other duties for 
this Board of only three persons. Sec- 
tion 6 also provides as follows: 

Until peace is concluded the needs of the 
armed forces are hereby declared’ and shall 
remain paramount. The Board shall have 
general supervision and direction, as pro- 
vided in this act, over (1) the care and han- 
dling and disposition of surplus property; 
and (2) the transfer of surplus property 
between Government agencies. 


1944 


That has simplified the objective and 
purpose of this law to the degree that if 
one did not go on and study with care 
the policies which are declared in the 
act, and study the other sections of the 
act which impose specific obligations and 
duties on this Board, he would hardly 
realize that in section 6 is contained the 
investment of enough authority and 
power over the economic and social life 
of this country so that if it were im- 
properly or carelessly handled, or ineffl- 
ciently managed, we could disrupt the 
economy and cause the greatest of con- 
fusion and distress materially, and drive 
cur people into a social attitude toward 
government which would be the cause of 
greater distress than we have ever ex- 
perienced in this country. In my judg- 
ment, the hope of reconstruction, and of 
saving our free institutions from the 
holocaust of this very disastrous war, 
depends upon the manner in which the 
Surplus Property Act of 1944 is admin- 
istered, because there is sc much in it 
of great portent that even mistakes, if 
nothing more, may cause the greatest im- 
pediment to recovery and reconstruction. 

But there is more to it. In setting up 
this authority Congress went through a 
storm and stress of apprehension which 
was represented by a great conflict be- 
tween the House and the Senate over 
who should administer the act. The 
House passed a version of the surplus 
property disposal bill in whick one per- 
son should be the authority and should 
formulate all the rules and regulations 
governing the selection of disposal agen- 
cies, the division of used property, and 
the allotment of properties to certain 
priorities, having regard, first, to the 
claims of the war and of the Federal 
Government; then the claims of States; 
then the claims of eleemosynary institu- 
tions; then the claims of orior owners; 
then the claims of veterans, and so forth; 
hating due regard to our effort to pre- 
vent monopolies and to divide the prop- 
erty fairly and justly, so as to promote 
the economic and social life of this coun- 
try in the reconversion period. 

The time element was very important; 
and yet the question of the economic 
need and the question of where this 
property could do the greatest service to 
humanity were up for consideration. 
The House said, “We will vest this ex- 
traordinary authority in one individual.” 
The Senate said, “No; we cannot do that. 
This problem is so enormous, and the 
discretion is so important, that we should 
have the benefit of more minds.” So we 
said, “We will have a board of eight,” 
consciously making it an even number, 
so that above the eight there could be 
a deciding vote in case of a tie; and we 
made provision to recognize various geo- 
graphical ereas in this country and var- 
ious economic divisions of our society. 
At first we considered dividing the Board 
iuto fcur groups, representing labor, 
agriculture, industry, and consumers; but 
we abandoned that theory, because we 
have come to see that when we write into 
cur statutes a recognition of classes, we 
ere doing something which emphasizes 
the evils which we try to avoid, for we 
try to prevent the setting up of class 
consciousness, and we try to promote the 
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American idea of all classes working to- 
gether for the common good. 

We met those two ideas confronting 
each other in the conferences between 
the two Houses, and we worked for 3 
weeks. I have not had much experience 
with conferences; but I must say that if 
the experience which we had in this con- 
ference is typical of what goes on in con- 
ferences, it is a wonder to me that men 
survive them. The strain on the mem- 
bers of the conference was so great that 
often the conference came near simply 
blowing up and the members of the con- 
ference walking out. I speak of this for 
the purpose of undertaking to state for 
the Reconp, and keeping it in the RECORD, 
that the importance and seriousness of 
the problem before us today should cause 
us to vote with great care and according 
to our consciences. 

I wish briefly to point out some of the 
duties the law imposes upon the men 
whose nominaticns we are considering. 
I shall read from the section relating to 
regulations. I may omit some of the 
text, for the purpose of sparing the Sen- 
ate so much listening, but I wiil bring 
out the high lights: 

Sec. 9. (a) The Board shall prescribe regu- 
lations to effectuate the provisions of this 
act. 3 


We formulated a great number of pol- 
icies in section 2. There are lettered 
paragraphs running from (a) to (t), and 
they cover nearly two pages. So it can 
be seen that the Congress itself laid down 
certain broad policies, but expected the 
Board to fill in the details. Thus, we 
gave the Board the power to fill them in. 

I read further: 

In formulating such regulations, the Board 
shall be guided by the objectives of this act. 

(b) Regulations issued pursuant to sub- 
section (a)— 5 


Which is the one I have just read 
may, except as Otherwise provided in this 
act, contain provisions prescribing the extent 
to which, the times at which, the areas in 
which, the agencies by which, the prices at 
which, and the terms and conditions under 
which, surplus property may be disposed of, 
and the extent to which and the conditions 
under which surplus property shall be subject 
to care and handling. 


Mr. President, if you can, imagine the 
magnitude of that commission. It is 
said that the surplus property to be so 
handled will aggregate $105,000,000,000. 
We have no proof of that, and I use that 
figure with the caveat, “It is said.“ We 
claim no more for it than that. But it 
is enough to put us on notice, to recog- 
nize that the people of America believe 
that the amount of this property is so 
vast that no enterprise in all history 
every equaled it. Therefore, the busi- 
ness we have before us today is a chal- 
lenge to our judgment far greater, I 
think, than any challenge we have had 
in a long time. 

I call attention to the matter of pub- 
licity merely in support of the claim I 
make that the public is greatly con- 
cerned, and is watching Congress, the 
Members of which are their only recourse 
in this situation. 

Mr. President, I hold in my hand the 
current issue of Life magazine, It con- 
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tains an editorial entitled “Surplus Prop- 
erty: Must a Great Chance to Broaden 
Economic Freedom Go by Political De- 
fault?” The editorial concludes with 
two brief paragraphs which read as 
follows: 


Last week the President made his choice of 
men for the Surplus Property Board. They 
are Guy Gillette, of Iowa, the lame-duck 
Senator; Robert Hurley, a former Governor of 
Connecticut; and Col. E. H. Heller, a Cali- 
fornia financier and active Democrat. Hon- 
est men, no doubt. But as the Washington 
Post remarked, the President seems to have 
confused the problem of surplus property 
with the problem of surplus politicians, 
One looks in vain for the stature which the 
noble aims and practical pitfalls of this job 
demand. 

Reconversion problems are not popular 
when the war news is bad. That does not 
make them unimportant. Our surplus- 
property problem contains the chance of a 
lifetime for a rebirth of economic freedom 
in America. If we let it go by default, the 
spirit of Thomas Jefferson will not forgive us, 


The reference last made in the edito- 
rial is to another part of it which quotes 
Thomas Jefferson. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have the entire 
editorial printed as a part of my remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SURPLUS Property—Must a Great CHANCE To 
BROADEN ECONOMIC FREEDOM Go By POLITI- 
CAL DEFAULT? 


Wrote Thomas Jefferson in 1785: “I am 
conscious that an equal division of property 
is impracticable. But * * * legislators 
cannot invent too many devices for subdi- 
viding property. * * The earth is 
given as a common stock for men to labor 
and live on.” His ideal citizen was the self- 
sufficient farmer, for he believed that only 
men who are economically independent can 
long remain free. 

His was quite a different theory from so- 
cialism. It is the theory that government. 
by subdividing property, can make its citi- 
zens more independent of government itselr, 
The next question, of course, is how far gov- 
ernment can go without producing less jus- 
tice and freedom than ungoverned men 
would produce among themselves. To date, 
man-made law is assumed to be somewhat 
superior to the jungle's, end we keep trying. 
The latest try in this country, a law which 
the President signed in October, may launch 
the United States Government on one of the 
greatest subdividing experiments of its 
career, 

ANOTHER LOUISIANA PURCHASE? 


The law is the Surplus Property Act of 
1944. It governs the disposal of all the 
things the Government bought or built to 
fight the war with and doesn't want to keep. 
In land acquired for camps, etc., the Govern- 
ment will sell something like 12,000,000 
acres. In industrial-plant capacity the Gov- 
ernment owns around one-third as much as 
all American corporations. Perhaps Secre- 
tary Ickes did not cxaggerate too much when 
he said that the consequences of how we 
dispose of this wealth may make the conse- 
quences of the Louisiana Purchase look in- 
significant. The Louisiana Purchase (&8),- 
000,000 acres) abcut doubled America’s area 
in 1803. 

Surplus, or waste, is ir the nature of war. 
It is already piling up—planes and plants, 
mattresses and monkeywrenches; trucks and 
timberland; pressure cookers and police dogs. 
Everything you can think of, and in quan- 
tities you can't imagine. The R, F. C. 1s 
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building a chain of warehouses just to dis- 
play the stuff. There will be no single dam 
break, no one big auction day; the sales have 
already started and will go on for years, In 
October alone four Government agencies sold 
$26,700,000 worth, including two locomotives 
and 6,500,000 clide fasteners. The total 
amount ultimately to be sold is variously 
valued at from fifteen to One hundred and 
three billion dollars. It can't be appraised 
in advance even approximately, for its vol- 
ume would break any market it was dumped 
on; in fact, it can be measured only against 
the post-war economy as a whole. 

So what method, what objectives should 
we adopt for the disposal of this war-built 
wealth? Mr. Ickes, as usual, is preoccupied 
with the problem of “checkmating scoun- 
drels”—i. e., preventing speculation and in- 
side track meets. One very simple method 
would be to sell it to the highest bidders, 
thus realizing the greatest sum for the Gov- 
ernment and with it reducing the national 
debt. Another possible method is to dispose 
of it with the least possible disruption of 
normal trade channels and the price level, 
on which it is bound to have a deflationary 
effect. From this standpoint the suggestion 
of a Navy man makes good sense: That every- 
thing be loaded on battleships and dumped in 
the middle of the sea. 

There is another objective, however, which 
is not so cynical or lazy as these. It is that, 
since the disposal of this property is bound 
to have a vast effect on the character of our 
post-war economy, we should decide now 
what kind of economy we want and aim our 
policy at that. 

This objective, starry-eyed or not, is now 
the law of the land. The Surplus Property 
Act is a poorly drawn compromise, unwork- 
able as it stands and due for revision. It is 
nevertheless one of the few public acts of 
recent months that exhibit a profoundly 
idealistic purpose. Its chief aims are these: 
To reestablish free Independent enterprise, 
to strengthen the competitive position of the 
new and small businessman and the family 
farmer; and to put Government property to 
widespread, nonmonopolistic use. It is a bill 
in the Jeffersonian tradition, an attempt to 
redistribute property in a way to make men 


EFFICIENCY IS NOT EVERYTHING 


When he saw the bill Will Clayton, who 
had been handling surplus property under 
Executive order, resigned his job in disgust. 
It was the disgust of a capable, efficiency- 
minded administrator. For example, in sell- 
ing farm land the Government (according 
to the law) must offer it first to the former 
owner or heirs, then to any tenant farmers 
he may have had, then to any farm-minded 
veterans who may want it, then to other 
candidates for subsistence farming. 

Mr. Clayton wanted to put the land on 
the market fast, via R. F. C. and the pro- 
fessional real-estate brokers. But the Sena- 
tors had a different idea. They were more 
impressed by the testimony of Norman Lit- 
tell, the recently fad Assistant Attorney 
General, who convinced them that under 
Ciayton’s methods the land would wind up in 
the hands of big corporate farmers. Said 
Senator CHANDLER, in the nearest imitation of 
Jefferson he is ever likely to achieve: “It 
is better security for the country to have 
our people on their own farms.” 


The law also tries to help the little busi- 
messman. Maury Maverick’s Smaller War 
Plants Corporation is authorized to inter- 
vene whenever it sees a chance to put indus- 
trial property into new and independent 
hands. This is inefficient. But efficiency is 
Perhaps not the sole motive of all the ene- 
mies of the law. Established retailers, for 
example, who still shudder at the memory 
of the Army and Navy stores of post-war No. 
1, are lobbying for orderly distribution 
through normal trade channels, 
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The economic responsibility of our Gov- 
ernment does not lie toward any particular 
trade channel, union, or company, however 
many E banners it may fly. It lies toward 
the general level of prosperity and the free- 
dom and openness of the economy as a 
whole. To foster this freedom of the mar- 
ket, the Government may seem to be playing 
favorites at times. Its favorites under the 
Surplus Property Act are veterans, small 
farmers, and small businessmen. But with- 
out favoritism these three groups would be 
at a positive disadvantage, not in wealth 
but in opportunity. For big business and 
corporate farming enjoy trading advantages 
which threaten ultimately to close the door 
on individuals and newcomers if competi- 
tion is not ceaselessly renewed. 


CHANCE FOR A JOLT 


Every generation or so our Nation has 
been jolted into a great commercial expan- 
sion by some Government-assisted project. 
Northwest Territory development, railroad 
grants, homestead laws, ro- d building, and 
the like. The disposal of our new war-built 
wealth could be another such jolt. Let 
realists predict that 10 years hence the bene- 
ficiaries of a new distribution, the favored 
veterans and tenants, will be broke and land- 
less once more, Many of them will, no doubt. 
They will nevertheless have had their mo- 
ment of equal opportunity, which is all 
democracy promises and all Americans have 
ever asked, 

But to give them even that much, those 
in charge of demobilization must rise to the 
challenge. If the Surplus Property Act were 
rewritten by Jefferson himself, it would still 
require great courage and imagination to 
cairy it out. Its administrators must not 
only be in sympathy with its aims but must 
be men of enough political adroitness and 
guts to resist enormous pressure. 

Last week the President made his choice 
of men for the Surplus Property Board. 
They are Guy Gillette of Iowa, the lame- 
duck Senator; Robert Hurley, a former Gov- 
ernor of Connecticut; and Col. E. H. Heller, 
a California financier and active Democrat. 
Honest men, no doubt. But as the Wash- 
ington Post remarked, the President seems 
to have confused the problem of surplus 
property with the problem of surplus politi- 
cians. One looks in vain for the stature 
which the noble aims and practical pitfalls 
of this job demand. 

Reconversion problems are not popular 
when the war news is bad. That does not 
make them unimportant. Our surplus- 
property problem contains the chance of a 
lifetime for a rebirth of economic freedom 
in America. If we let it go by default the 
spirit of Thomas Jefferson will not forgive us. 


Mr, AUSTIN. Mr. President, I have 
not read all the authority granted in the 
section to which I have referred. I have 
omitted some of it, because I wish to take 
less time. 

I now come to the matter of disposal 
agencies. It is covered in section 10; 


DESIGNATION OF DISPOSAL AGENCIES 


Sec. 10 (a). Except as provided in subsec- 
tion (b) of this section, the Board shall des- 
ignate one or more Government agencies to 
act as disposal agencies under this act. In 
exercising its authority to designate disposal 
agencies, the Board shall assign surplus prop- 
erty for disposal by the fewest number of 
Government agencies practicable and, so far 
as it deems feasible, shall centralize in one 
disposal agency responsibility for the dis- 
posal of all property of the same type or class, 


That is an enormous ticket. All ve- 
hicles of a class will have a single dis- 
posal agency named by the Board, from 


‘whose decision there will be no appeal; 
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and that situation applies to the entire 
category of personal property, which is 
vast. A great catalog will not cover all 
the detailed properties which will have 
a disposal agency created by this Board. 

When it comes to the disposal of real 
property, a vast power is vested in the 
Board. I turn to section 21 of the act, 
and read the following: 

DISPOSAL OF SURPLUS AGRICULTURAL 
COMMODITIES 

Sc. 21 (a). Subject to the supervision of 
the Board, the War Food Administrator, or 
his successor, shall be solely responsible for 
the formulation of policies with respect to 
the disposal of surplus agricultural commodi- 
ties and surplus foods processed from agri- 
cultural commodities, which shall be ad- 
ministered by the disposal agency or agencies 
designated by the Board. 


I have not read the entire section. 
There is much more to it, relating to per- 
sonal property of an agricultural kind. 
But the real-estate provision contains 
the element of power over our economy. 
The Board is vested with authority so to 
devise the regulations governing the dis- 
posal agency which transfers real estate 
that in cutting it up into individual fam- 
ily-sized farms and in regulating the 
terms which hover over the purchaser of 
the land as long as the Government has a 
claim upon it for the purchase price, a 
soviet can be set up, a communistic ele- 
ment can be established, right in the 
United States on the soil. Our ideology, 
and our theory of free economy, free 
governments, and free institutions can be 
ai to a degree which is unthink- 
able. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. AUSTIN. I yield. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Are we to draw the 
inference from the Senator’s statement 
that a board consisting of Colonel Heller, 
Governor Hurley, and the Senator from 
Iowa (Mr. GILLETTE] would use its power 
to create soviets, collectivism, or social- 
ism in the United States? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, I hope 
the Senator does not draw such an in- 
ference. I did not make such an impli- 
cation. 

Mr, DOWNEY. Iam glad the Senator 
did not. Otherwise I should have to ad- 
mit that I do not see the relevancy. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Oh, very well. I do not 
expect to convert the Senator from Cali- 
fornia, and certainly I could not educate 
him today upon the importance of the 
act of Congress. I am undertaking to 
show its importance, and have it re- 
corded in this Recorp, because there will 
be a day of reckoning before the Con- 
gress and before this administration. 
There will come a day when people will 
turn to this Rrcorp and read the names 
of the men who, in their launching of 
this enormous piece of administrative 
lew, chose men in the light of the evi- 
dence which has been introduced relat- 
ing to these two nominees, Governor 
Hurley and Lieutenant Colonel Heller. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. AUSTIN. They will ask, How did 
it happen that men with no more general 
experience, and with no more standing 
before the public than those men had at 
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the time, were chosen for this great re- 
sponsibility? 

I now yield to the Senator from Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr. DOWNLY. I wish to say to the 
distinguished Senator from Vermont 
that I am very much in agreement with 
most of what he has said. I very greatly 
admire the work of the distinguished 
Senator as a member of the Military 
Affairs Committee in helping to shape 
this great law, and I certainly join with 
him in his apprehension that the abuse 
of power under the act could result in 
many different kinds of unfortunate 
consequences. My attention was at- 
tracted to the very considerable discus- 
sion of the point that the power under 
the act might be used to set up what I 
understood the Senator to designate as 
soviet organizations, or something of 
that character. I must admit that I 
could not understand the relevancy of 
the statement unless the Senator felt 
that if the nominations of Colonel Heller 
and Governor Hurley were confirmed 
they would abuse their power and co 
something which would be inimical to 
our system of free enterprise. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, the 
claim I make is that under the act we 
vested the Surplus Property Board with 
the power of doing the very thing to 
which I have referred. I have not said 
more for it than that it shows how im- 
portant it is for the Congress, in exer- 
cising its obligations with respect to the 
appointive power, to do so carefully and 
wisely and have no fear of facing possi- 
bilities in advance. 

I wisu to observe at the outset that in 
what I am about to say I am not charg- 
ing Lieutenant Colonel Heller or Gov- 
ernor Hurley with any crookedness, 
fraud, or misconduct. 

Mr. VANDINBERG. 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. AUSTIN. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Before the Sen- 
ator leaves his general discussion I 
should like to ask him a question. I am 
impressed by the fact that this law, 
enormous as it is in its implications and 
impacts, does not contain the usual pro- 
vision requiring that it shall be adminis- 
tered in a bipartisan manner. I have 
heard the Senator discuss that phase 
of the matter and I hope he will not omit 
reference to it before he proceeds. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, I am 
willing to refer to the matter now. 

The omission to which the Senator has 
referred was not a careless act on the 
part of the conferees. The subject of 
whether we should restrict the Executive 
and the Senate to certain limitations in 
the selection of the men to administer 
the act was carefully canvassed in the 
conference. As I have already said, we 
eliminated all geographical and eco- 
nomic limitations and conditions. We 
discussed the question of partisan poli- 
tics and whether we should provide that 
not more than so many members of the 
Board should be members of the party 
in power at the time. Those questions 
were discussed, and we decided that we 
would not intrude into this great piece 
of legislation any such thought or theory. 


Mr. President, 
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We decided that we would not give em- 
phasis to sectionalism or to partisan pol- 
itics, but that we would provide for ample 
appointive power and authority to choose 
the members of the Board without re- 
gard to their politics, their geographical 
location, or their economic theories in 
order to insure that the act would be ad- 
ministered as correctly, and as nearly in 
accordance with the spirit and policy of 
Congress as possible. As I have said, the 
omission was not an oversight. It wasa 
deliberate decision that the appointing 
power, when selecting these men, should 
have no limitations placed upon it. I 
assert that that places on us a greater 
responsibility than if language had been 
written into the act providing that there 
should not be on the Board more than 
two Democrats and one Republican, or 
two Democrats and one Independent. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado, Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. AUSTIN. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. The Sen- 
ator may recall that we not only did 
what he has stated but we rejected the 
suggestion of having an agricultural rep- 
resentative, a labor representative, and 
an industry representative. We elimi- 
nated those representatives for the rea- 
son which the Senator has stated. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Colorado is correct in his 
statement, and I thank him for refresh- 
ing my recollection. It will not be 
strange if we forget some of the events 
of those conferences, which extended 
over a period of 3 weeks. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, AUSTIN. I yield. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I wish my friend the 
Senator from Vermont would refresh my 
recollection. At the hearings I believe 
the Senator asked a question of one of 


the witnesses from California in order to 


elicit the truth as to whether there were 
any Republicans on the list. I think my 
distinguished friend from Vermont asked 
such a question, and I ask the Senator if 
he recalls the colloquy which took place 
at that point. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Yes. I should like to 
read that colloquy. I do not know that 
I have the particular colloquy, but I will 
have it before I conclude. I am reading 
from page 112. The witness, a Republi- 
can, is Fred A. Wickett, formerly vice 
president of the New York Life Insurance 
Co., and from his appearance a credible 
witness. I thought he looked like a dig- 
nified and reliable citizen. I quote from 
his testimony as follows: 

Senator Downey. Is it your opinion that 
Colonel Heller would be an -fñcient member 
of the Surplus Property Board if he should 
receive that appointment ultimately? 

Mr, Wickert. I do not see how you can get 
a better one, in spite of his being a Democrat, 


That is the way this subject got into 
the particular inquiry. 


Mr. CHANDLER, Mr. President, will 


the Senator yield? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Let me finish the quo- 
tation, please— 

Senator Downey. I am glad that you agree 
with this Democratic Senator. That is all 
the questions I have. 

The CHARMAN. Senator Chandler? 
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Senator CHANDLER. If he were a Republican 
that would not disqualify him? 

Mr. Wickert, This is not a partisan propo- 
sition. He has got a great job to do, anda 
business job, and I believe he will do it. 

Senator CHANDLER. That is right, 

The CHARMAN, Senator Austin? 

Senator Austin. You do not notice a great 
number of Republican appointees on this 
Board, do you? 

Mr. WICKETT. After Colonel Heller got on 
I did not look for any. 

Senator Austin. Did you look at Governor 
Hurley, who had run for governor in his 
State this last election? 

Mr. Wickerr. Yes. 

Senator Austin. You realize what the voice 
of the people from Connecticut was, don't 
you? 

Mr. Wickert. Yes. 

Senator Austin. The only Democratic can- 
didate on the ticket who was defeated, wasn't 
he? 

Mr, WIcKeETT. Yes; but we are talking about 
Colonel Heller. 


I now yield to the Senator from Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I think my friend 
will see if he will examine the hearings 
closely that that was not the first time 
the discussion of politics occurred. If 
he will observe the testimony of other 
witnesses it had occurred before in com- 
ments by other witnesses. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, one can- 
not overlock it; the subject of politics 
just intruded upon our hearings at dif- 
ferent times, and apparently could not 
be avoided; it was so conspicuous as to 
indicate that at the outset of this great 
enterprise upon which our country was 
starting there had been no effort at all 
to keep the smell of brimstone off the 
garments of this commission, and men 
who had been conspicuous in politics and 
in political life were appointed, thus ex- 
posing us to the charge of starting out 
with this great power and this great 
property and creating a monster ma- 
chine, for I can conceive of nothing more 
monstrous politically than to use this act 
for the purpose of aggrandizement of any 
political party. To void that the appoin- 
tive power, of which we are a part, should 
make an effort, I think, to prevent the 
charge and the suspicion that cropped 
up all the time in these hearings. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I yield to the Senator 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. CHANDLER. The Senator has a 
different idea than I have about how poli- 
tics became injected into it. It was my 
impression that the appearance of so 
many stanch Republicans from Califor- 
nia to testify to the good character of 
Colonel Heller brought in the political 
question. Before that I do not recall that 
there was any politics in it. 

Mr. AUSTIN. That is in reverse of a 
political question when members of the 
opposing party whose natural political 
inclinations would be conserved by stat- 
ing otherwise come in, and against their 
political interests say “this man is a gocd 
man, I am for him.” It is not a thing 
to be criticized and it is not the method 


-I am referring to. It is not the method 


this evidence refers to. 
Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President—— 
Mr. AUSTIN. I yield to the Senator 
from Connecticut. 
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Mr. DANAHER. Am I correct in my 
recollection that the testimony indicated 
that the wife of Lieutenant Colonel Hel- 
ler is the Democratic national commit- 
teewoman from the State of California. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I will answer that in 
this way: I have no personal knowledge 
of it, but the document entitled “Factual 
Campaign Information, compiled under 
the direcfion of Edwin A. Halsey, Secre- 
tary, United States Senate; revised Oc- 
tober 2, 1944; printed for the use of the 
Office of the Secretary of the Senate,” 
contains this on page 27 under the head- 
ing “Officers of the Democratic State 
Committees,” under the column headed 
“State,” we find “California”; under the 
column “Chairman” we find “William 
Malone, 849 Mills Building, San Fran- 
cisco”; under the column headed “Secre- 
tary,” we find “Harry Burns, Fresno.” 

On page 26, under the title “Demo- 
cratic National Committeemen and Com- 
mitteewomen” we find the following: 
Column headed “State,” “California”; 
column headed “Committeeman,” “Ed- 
win W. Pauley, 756 South Broadway, Los 
Angeles”; under the heading “Commit- 
teewomen,” “Mrs. Edward Heller, Petrol 
Co., Los. Angeles.” 

That answers the question, does it not? 

Mr. DANAHER. Will the Senator read 
further and tell us what the column 
shows as to who was Democratic na- 
tional committeeman for Connecticut? 

Mr, AUSTIN. Connecticut is the sec- 
ond name following after California. 
Under the column “Committeeman” 
there appears the name “Robert A. Hur- 
ley, 99 Outlook Avenue, West Hartford.” 

2 answers the question, does it 
no 

Mr. DANAHER. If the question of 
politics were raised anywhere in this 
whole matter it seems to me it would 
stem from the initiating source. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, after 
the name of Mrs. Heller the Senator 
read “Petrol Company.” 

Mr. AUSTIN. Yes; P-e-t-r-o-l. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Does the Senator 
have any knowledge as to what this is? 

Mr. AUSTIN. No, I have no knowl- 
edge. Perhaps the Senator from Michi- 
gan can tell us. 

Mr. FERGUSON. No. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. AUSTIN. I yield. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I think the discus- 
sion in the committee will clearly show 
that at least those of us on this side were 
trying to prove that being a Democrat 
did not wholly disqualify one for public 
service. Ido not know how we came out 
in that effort, but we thought, in view of 
all the circumstances and the discussion 
that went on, that some on the Republi- 
can side rather indicated that it might 
be up to the people in the election, and 
that may be the reason why the Repub- 
licans have not had any better success. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, in Con- 
necticut the record is that this candidate 
who was selected in a very peculiar situ- 
ation to which I am about to refer was 
the only candidate on the Democratic 
ticket to be defeated, and that the re- 
versal of votes that would normally have 
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gone to him had his Democratic and 
Republican friends supported him as 
they did other candidates on the ticket 
aggregated about 60,000 ballots. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Vermont yield? 

Mr. AUSTIN. I yield. 

Mr. DOWNEY. I should like to say to 
the distinguished Senator that when the 
question was raised as to the confirma- 
tion of Colonel Heller and Mr. Hurley, 
I was deluged with letters and telephone 
calls from leaders of every kind of group 
in California stating the desire of in- 
dividuals there to testify that in their 
opinion Colonel Heller was an outstand- 
ing, almost perfect, choice for this posi- 
tion. I chose to ask to come to Wash- 
ington principally prominent Republi- 
cans, and we did present to the com- 
mittee five or six or seven of the out- 
standing Republicans, industrialists, and 
businessmen of the State, who testified 
that in their opinion Colonel Heller was 
an outstanding candidate for this posi- 
tion. I know that many Senators on the 
Republican side have received many tele- 
grams from prominent Republicans in 
the West endorsing Colonel Heller, be- 
cause I have copies of the telegrams in my 
possession. 

I desire to ask the distinguished Sen- 
ator a question. Does he know of one 
single Republican leader in the West who 
has stated the opinion that Colonel Hel- 
ler would not be an outstanding and ef- 
ficient member of the Surplus Property 
Board? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, I do not 
know whether they have or not. Acting 
on the committee, of course, we had Re- 
publicans and Democrats alike who had 
been invited by Colonel Heller or the 
Senator from California [Mr. Downey] 
to support Colonel Heller, who had been 
asked to come here to do that, and of 
course they supported Colonel Heller. 
One of them, who was not hostile to Col- 
onel Heller in any way, namely, Mr. 
Chauncey Tramutolo, a lawyer practic- 
ing in the city of San Francisco, who was 
not a Republican, but who was himself 
active in politics there, Democratic pol- 
ities, testified as follows: 

Senator JokNS GN. Has Colonel Heller or 
any member of his family been actively en- 
gaged in partisan politics in California? 

Mr. TraMUTOLO. Well, that is putting it 
rather strongly, Senator. I would say that 
he is what is known to be a Democrat. I 
know the Colonel and his wife were dele- 
gates, at least he was a delegate to the 
Houston convention, and also in 1928, but 
I know of instances where he has backed peo- 
ple that were not Democrats. 

Senator JoHNSON. That is all. 


Mr. President, it seems a most unfor- 
tunate circumstance that both these 
nominees should have to be taken cov- 
ered with the cloud of the investiga- 
tion made in May 1944, regarding the 
Narragansett Machine Co., of Provi- 
dence, R. I. Is it a mere coincidence, as 
my esteemed friend the Senator from 
Kentucky said yesterday, that both these 
nominees happen to come out of the 
cloud which surrounds the Narragansett 
Machine Co.? That is a matter which 
the public is entitled to regard as a very 
strange and suspicious fact attending 
these nominations, 
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Mr. MALONEY. Will the Senator 
yield to me? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Not yet; I will yield in 
a moment. If it is a mere coincidence, 
as claimed by the Senator from Ken- 
tucky—and I want to take the position 
that it is a mere coincidence—it is 
nevertheless such a circumstance that 
we cannot overlook it. 

Now I yield to the Senator from Con- 
necticut. 

Mr. MALONEY. I wish to ask the 
Senator if he himself did not believe 
that it was a coincidence. I attended 
the hearings, I listened to the very care- 
ful and able and constant cross-exami- 
nation of the distinguished Senator 
from Vermont, and I know that he could 
not come to any other conclusion than 
that it was clearly and without a ques- 
tion of doubt a coincidence. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Vermont yield? 

Mr. AUSTIN. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The Senator asked 
me a few moments ago if I had any 
knowledge of the Petrol Co. Since he 
asked me, I have used the telephone 
and obtained some knowledge. 

Mr. AUSTIN. The Petrol Co.? 

Mr. FERGUSON. The Petrol Co. is a 
California corporation. It has a tele- 
phone number listed in the Washington 
directory. It sells petroleum products, 
principally asphalt, and as a coincidence 
Mr. Edwin Pauley, who is treasurer of 
the Democratic National Committee and 
Democratic national committeeman of 
California, is president of the company, 
Mr. Harold Pauley is vice president, and 
Mr. Claude Cameron is treasurer, 

Mr. DOWNEY. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. TAFT. Will the Senator yield a 
moment? The office 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, I have 
addressed the Chair. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, I have 
the floor, and I wish to be fair to my 
colleagues on the floor, and I yield first 
to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. TAFT. I merely wish to ask 
whether the address of this corporation 
5 not the Mayflower Hotel in Washing- 

n. 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is true, and 
that is where I telephoned to obtain this 
information. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Inow yield to the Sena- 
tor from California. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, I must 
admit it is difficult for me to understand 
the mental processes of the Senators 
who are now engaged in the discussion, 
We have a Mr. Edwin Pauley in Califor- 
nia, who is our Democratic national 
committeeman. He is head of the Petrol 
Co. Mr. Heller and Mrs. Heller have no 
more connection with the Petrol Co. than 
any Senator on this floor. I have no idea 
from what document or record the Sena- 
tor was reading, but the gentleman the 
distinguished Senator from Michigan is 
now talking about, Edwin Pauley, has no 
connection with this matter as head of 
the Petrol Co. Colonel Heller has no 
connection with the Petrol Co. Mrs, 
Heller has no connection with it. The 
reference to it has no more relevancy to 
this argument than if we were talking 
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about something in the Fiji Islands—and 
I know whereof I speak in this matter. 

Mr, FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Vermont yield? 

Mr. AUSTIN. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. ‘When the Senator 
read from the document compiled by the 
Secretary of the Senate, Colonel Halsey, 
he read the name of Mrs. Edward Heller, 
Petrol Co. It was significant that her 
name should be listed in that way, and 
having some knowledge that Mr. Pauley 
Was connected with that company, I 
sought some information on the subject. 
It is significant, or, rather, probably, a 
coincidence, that that address and that 
name should be listed in connection with 
the national Democratic committee- 
woman. I might say that the Washing- 
ton address being the Mayflower Hotel, 
may in a slight way help to get business 
for that corporation, listed as it is. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Will the Senator from 
Vermont yield? 

Mr. AUSTIN. I yield. 

Mr, DOWNEY. Is it not correct that 
the reference is the Petrol Co., Los An- 
geles? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Will the Senator 
from Vermont yield? 

Mr. AUSTIN. I shall yield in a mo- 
ment. This reads, under the head of 
“Committeewoman,” Mrs. Edward Hell- 
er, Petrol Co., Los Angeles. 

Mr. DOWNEY. If the distinguished 
Senator will further yield to me, this is 
all it is. Ed Tauley is national commit- 
teeman in California, Mrs. Heller is na- 
tional committeewoman, and undoubt- 
edly she has given that address so as to 
receive her officia] mail as national com- 
mitteewoman at the office of the national 
committeeman in California. If Sena- 
tors car find in that any reason for ob- 
jecting to the appointment of Colonel 
Heller, I hope the most will be made of it. 

Mr. AUSTIN. It just turns out that 
the record is as follows with respect to 
Mr. Pauley. The address he gave for 
himself is something else; namely, 756 
South Broadway, Los Angeles. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Again I might,say to 
the distinguished Senator that the 
Petrol Co. has its address in Los Angeles 
at the address which he has just read. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Vermont yield? 

Mr. AUSTIN. I yield to the Senator 
from Kentucky. 

Mr, CHANDLER. I welcome an in- 
quiry into the politics, if there is any, of 
the proposed members of the Surplus 
Property Board, and their wives and 
families. I am glad that that is being 
initiated by my friends on the other side, 
including my friend the Senator from 
Vermont. I wish to serve notice that 
when the State Department nomination: 
come before the Senate I want him to 
be just as diligent to call attention to 
the Liberty Leaguers, presidents of big 
corporations and steel companies, and so 
forth, and contributors to both parties. 
I want Senators to be just as fair as 
they can be about the matter. Let us 
Just investigate all of them. Then if we 
find that taking part in politics, or hav- 
ing political views, or party views, or 
belonging to the Liberty League dis- 
qualifies an individual, let us make a 
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decision accordingly. I know my friend 
from Vermont does not want to limit the 
inquiry to two members of the Surplus 
Property Board. We will take as much 
time in determining the political views 
and motives of the nominees to the State 
Department when we come to consider 
them, 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, when we 
come to the nominations to the State 
Department we will have quite a differ- 
ent proposition before us than we have 
before us at thismoment. Then we will 
be dealing with the President's family, 
his official life. In the case of the State 
Department nominees we do not have the 
special responsibility caused by their 
representation of Congress. The ap- 
pointees to the Surplus Property Board 
are going to carry out a policy established 
by Congress. They are going to report to 
Congress, and many of the great events 
in connection with surplus-property dis- 
posal will be the result of a legislative 
process as the consequence of the mem- 
bers of the Board returning to Congress 
and saying, “Here are 11 categories of 
goods and properties on which we must 
have instruction,” and submitting the 
matter to us. They are to be our repre- 
sentatives. And so, Mr. President, I 
think our approach to the duty of par- 
ticipating in the appointment of the 
Surplus Property Board is a somewhat 
distinct approach, a somewhat different 
approach from the approach to partici- 
pation in the nominations for the State 
Department. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. AUSTIN. I yield. 

Mr. CHANDLER. What greater or 
more important matter can be brought 
back to the Senate than a treaty of 
peace with other countries, with the 
responsibility for which this team of 
State Department nominees is going to 
be charged? Of course, I disagree with 
the Senator from Vermont when he says 
that we are not a part of this so-called 
family of the President; that we have not 
the highest duty to ascertain, if we can, 
the views of the men who are going to 
undertake to deal with other nations, 
and submit to the Senate for its approval 
a treaty of peace upon’ which probably 
will be based the hopes of all the world. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, we have 
not reached that debate yet. If we 
reach it and when we reach it I hope to 
participate in it. But I do not care to 
be diverted to that ground at the present 
time. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. AUSTIN, I yield to the Senator 
from Ohio. 

Mr. TAFT. I wanted to suggest that 
in considering the qualifications of men 
for the Surplus Property Board it is 
more relevant as to whether they have 
been connected with corporations which 
have been selling goods to the Govern- 
ment, particularly through political 
channels, because such corporations nat- 
urally are interested in the disposal of 
surplus property of the same kind which 
they may have bought. I do not mean 
to indicate that the evidence, so far as it 
has gone, has shown that; but I think 
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it is a much more relevant inquiry as 
to whether a man is connected with cor- 
porations which have had extensive 
dealings with and selling goods to the 
Government in the case of the Surplus 
Property Board nominees, than it would 
be in the case of Cabinet members or 
other individuals who are connected 
with the Governmen: and who, after 
they are appointed, will no longer have 
anything to do with that kind of a con- 
nection. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, the evi- 
dence did prove without contradiction 
the connection of Lieutenant Colonel 
Heller with such corporations. It 
proved his connection with accessories 
for airplanes, material for construction, 
crushed rock, cement, magnesium, and 
such things. I may find time and 
strength to bring out all the different 
parts of this testimony showing how 
many of these institutions Colonel Heller 
was either a stockholder in or a director 
of. He did not mince the matter at all 
in his own statement before us. On 
page 50 of the hearings he says: 


I was a director— 


That is in the past tense— 


I was a director of the Wells-Fargo Bank 
and Union Trust Co. of San Francisco. 


Then he goes over to the present tense: 

I am a director of the Permanente Cement 
Co. of San Francisco— 

Which we have found out is one of the 
Kaiser companies— 
of the Pacific Coast Aggregates— 


And we find out—it is in the record 
somewhere but I cannot turn to it quite 
handily—that this is a company which 
sells all kinds of materials for building 
great dams and public works, and that 
the Federal Government is one of its im- 
portant customers. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. AUSTIN. Just a moment. Let 
me finish my statement. 

The Permanente Steamship Co.— 


That is another one of the Kaiser com- 
panies— 
of Bruce Bros., Inc., a chain of department 
stores; of the Pig'n Whistle Corporation, 
which is a chain of restaurants and candy 
stores; of the Sonora Products Co., which is 
an urban land-holding company; of the 
Bankers’ Investment Co., which is a com- 
pany which holds city land— 


It will be seen he has his grasp upon 
both types of land— 
of the Mark Hopkins Hotel Co., which owns 
a hotel in San Francisco. 


And then this significant answer: 
And of several others, sir. 


Now we have picked up through the 
testimony of men who were associated 
with him in other corporations several 
others, and among them are corporations 
that deal with the Government of the 
United States, and that seek and obtain 
contracts with the United States, and 
men who will have, without any question 
at all, either surplus property to dispose 
of themselves and get rid of, or who will 
be in the market seeking fo purchase 
surplus property. 
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I now yield to the Senator from Ken- 
tucky 


Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, I 
want to apologize to my friend for tres- 
passing on his time. I know that my 
friend from Vermont is fair, and my 
service with him on two important com- 
mittees, the Committee on the Judiciary 
and the Military Affairs Committee, has 
always convinced me of his sincere desire 
simply to find out the truth of things 
and to do the right thing. 

It seems to me that all this is rela- 
tively unimportant when we compare it 
with the same duty with which we are 
going to be faced almost immediately in 
advising and consenting to the appoint- 
ments to the State Department. Cotton 
is very important in the war effort; steel 
is very important in the war effort. 
Here are two men who undertake to con- 
vince Senators in a hearing that they 
are able to perform the job to which 
they are appointed, and if they con- 
vince the Senator that they have had 
some business experience the Senator 
will not have them, and if they cannot 
convince the Senator they are not eli- 
gible. 

I want my friend, who is diligent and 
fair and honest and patient, to join me 
when the State Department nominations 
come before the Senate for consideration 
in finding out how important cotton is to 
the war effort, and to one who engages 
in foreign trade in many countries, and 
how important steel is to the war effort, 
and whether, on the other hand, there 
is a prospect of involving the United 
States in that sort of business. A Sena- 
tor suggests oil. Yes; oil and steel and 
cotton. I simply wish to find out that 
which really is important, whether the 
future of the United States is going to 
be made safe by a smattering of surplus 
property, or whether it is going to be 
made secure in the long run by giving 
close attention to the important matters 
I have just suggested, and I am going 
to call on my friend the Senator from 
Vermont to exercise the same diligence 
he is now exercising in inquiring about 
these matters which seem to me to be 
under all the circumstances relatively 
small. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, this 
“smattering of surplus property” is 
about all that I can handle at this time. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Lucas in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Vermont yield to the Senator from 
California? 
| Mr. AUSTIN. I yield. 

Mr. DOWNEY. I desire to read into 
the Recorp two very brief telegrams, 
which I think will perhaps clarify cer- 
tain statements which the Senator has 
been making with respect to Colonel Hel- 
ler. Yesterday there was some discus- 
sion on the floor of the Senate as to the 
extent to which Colonel Heller was as- 
sociated with Henry Kaiser in his enter- 
prises. I find that this is the fact—and I 
should like to read the telegram into the 
Recorp to support it—Colonel Heller has 
an interest in the Permanente Cement 
Co., in which Mr. Kaiser also has an 
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interest. The Permanente Cement Co. 
is sole owner of all the stock of the 
Permanente Steamship Co., which owns 
two barges in which cement is hauled. 
The telegram which I hold in my hand 
reads as follows: 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass., December 16, 1944. 
Senator SHERIDAN DOWNEY, 
Senate Office Building: 

My only connection with Kaiser is through 
Permanente Cement Co. and its subsidiary, 
Permanente Steamship Co., besides a joint 
gravel venture which is now being wound up. 
Permanente Cement Co. is not subsidiary of 
any other Kaiser company and is owned 
independently by various interests besides 
Kaiser, I have no interest or connection, 
direct or indirect, in Kaiser’s Fontana Steel 
Co., his shipbuilding activities, his magne- 
sium plant, or any other of his enterprises. 

Epwarp H. HELLER. 


I have another telegram from Colonel 
Heller, which he sent me at my request, 
because I anticipated the character of 
the argument which would be made by 
certain Senators. This telegram is dated 
Cambridge, Mass., December 16, and 
reads as follows: 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass., December 16, 1944, 
Senator SHERIDAN DOWNEY, 
Senate Office Building: 

If I am a member of the Surplus Property 
Board would not permit any company in 
which I am interested to deal directly or in- 
directly for the acquisition of surplus prop- 
erty. If, despite my efforts, such dealing were 
attempted would promptly notify Attorney 
General and disposal agency. Would use 
greater than ordinary precautions in deal- 
ings with friends of former business asso- 
clates. 


Evwarp H. HELLER. 


There are in the record statements by 
leading Republicans from the West, to 
the effect that Colonel Heller is the very 
type of man who would conform to such 
ethical conduct. 

Mr: FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. AUSTIN. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. In order that the 
Record may be clear after the reading 
of that statement, let me say that I be- 
lieve the facts will show that the Perma- 
nente Cement Co. is a company owned 
by six other companies. The ownership 
of the stock of Mr. Heller is in the Ed- 
ward Heller Co. Other stockholders are 
the Henry J. Kaiser Co., the Columbia 
Construction Co., Inc., the Utah Con- 
struction Co., the Shay Construction Co., 
and the Pacific Bridge Co. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. AUSTIN. I yield. 

Mr. DOWNEY. That is entirely con- 
sistent with what Colonel Heller’s tele- 
gram says, namely, that the Permanente 
Steamship Co. is owned by several stock- 
holders, and that he has an interest in 
it. Colonel Heller also stated to me over 
the telephone that his interest is incon- 
sequential—to him, at least—amounting 
to a value of about $17,000. There are 
many interests in the Permanente Ce- 
ment Co. Kaiser is one stockholder, and 
Colonel Heller is another. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. AUSTIN. I yield. 
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Mr. FERGUSON. I thought it would 
probably be interesting to trace the in- 
terlocking directors of these various 
companies in the cement company and 
the steamship company, as well as the 
other Kaiser companies. If there is suf- 
ficient time I may try to do so. 

Mr. . My. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. AUSTIN. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN, I should like to ask 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
Michigan to read again the names of 
those companies. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Ishall be glad to do 
so if the Senator from Vermont will yield. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The Henry J. 
Kaiser Co., the Columbia Construction 
Co., Inc., the Utah Construction Co., the 
Shay Construction Co., the Pacific Bridge 
Co., and the Edward Heller Co. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I thank the Senator 
very much. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, I do not 
ask any other man, either in this great 
body or outside the Senate, to follow me 
on a question of this kind; but I wish to 
say that I would not vote for Lieutenant 
Colonel Heller after acquiring this in- 
formation connecting him, as it does, 
with Mr. Kaiser’s enterprises, which are 
tied up with the war effort over which 
Colonel Heller is given jurisdiction and 
in connection with which he has very 
important responsibilities. Such enter- 
prises will certainly be interested in the 
decisions of Lieutenant Colonel Heller to 
be made with respect to the demobiliza- 
tion of property. I would not vote for a 
man so encumbered. If the result is to 
be that he will lean over backward, that 
will be almost as bad as leaning sidewise, 
or forward. He has himself confessed, 
b. telegram, that those connections will 
affect him, and that he will not be a free 
man to serve us on the Board. That 
settles it, does it not? 

Mr. President, I had started to show 
how the two nominees before the Senate 
came into the picture in a very strange 
mannes, and really in a cloud. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. AUSTIN. I yield. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do not wish to 
divert the Senator; but while he is on the 
question of the business or financial in- 
terest of appointees to the Board, is there 
anything in the record to show whether 
or not these men intend to dissociate 
themselves from their present financial 
and business connections, if any, in case 
their nominations as members of the 
Board are confirmed? 

Mr. AUSTIN. There is not. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Was any in- 
quiry made in that regard? 

Mr. AUSTIN. I believe not. 

Mr. President, these men were ap- 
pointed from the same neighborhood 
which was investigated by a subcommit- 
tee of the Military Affairs Committee of 
the House in May 1944. The committee 
made a report, an extract from which is 
to be found at page 178 of the printed 
hearings. I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp at this point 
as a part of my remarks the extract from 


1944 


House Report No. 1903 dated September 
19, 1944, of the House Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

There being no objection, the extract 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Extract From House REPORT No. 1903, DATED 
SEPTEMBER 19, 1944, OF THE HOUSE MILITARY 
AFFAIRS COMMITTEE, ENTITLED “INVESTIGA- 
TION OF THE NATIONAL WAR EFFORT” 


NARRAGANSETT MACHINE CO., PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


‘Because of numerous complaints that 
Government contracts were being awarded in 
connection with the war effort and loans 
guaranteed by or with the consent of the War 
Department to the Narragansett Machine Co., 
and that such company was in control of and 
directed by inexperienced persons, one or 
more of whom with a questionable back- 
ground, inquiries were instituted and hear- 
ings held April 28, May 6, 12, and 24, 1943, 
by the committee to ascertain the facts. 

Testimony adduced at the hearings was to 
the effect that about 1930 or 1931, the com- 
pany had a volume of business approxi- 
mating $1,000,000, but subsequently it de- 
clined to less than $300,000 annually. 

The common stock, which carried the vot- 
ing privilege except when dividends were 
voted on the preferred stock, had been held 
continuously by the Thornley family until 
April 19, 1941. 

Eventually, on January 28, 1943, through 
the instrumentality of a complex series of 
transfers, all of the common stock came un- 
der the control of Norman T. Bolles without 
the payment of any money whatever on his 
part. Bolles thereupon became vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the Narragan- 
sett Machine Co. 

On April 24, 1942, the Narragansett Co. en- 
tered into a contract with the Ford Motor Co. 
to manufacture 2,260 gun mounts at $2,100 
each, or a total for the completed contract 
of $4,746,000. Under date of June 9, 1942, 
Ford advanced $220,000 on this contract, 
which amount was to be administered under 
the direction of the Boston ordnance dis- 
trict, War Department. 

On July 27, 1942, the Industrial Trust Co., 
of Providence, R. I., made a $2,000,000 loan to 
the Narragansett Machine Co., guaranteed 
90 percent by the War Department. At that 
time, a financial statement was submitted 
showing a capitalization of $850,000, divided 
equally between preferred and common stock. 
The security given was a mortgage on the 
real estate and other property of the com- 
pany, also a general assignment of receiv- 
ables and a specific assignment of all con- 
tracts over $5,000. The statement of Decem- 
ber 31, 1942, reflected a value of real and 
personal property, after depreciation reserves 
had been applied against it, of $975,495.10. 
The April 30, 1943, statement listed the 
amount of contracts signed by the company 
as $3,381,252.89, 

The loan was predicated on Navy and Ford 
subcontracts, and obtained from the Indus- 
trial Trust Co. with the help of the Boston 
ordnance district. At the time the appli- 
cation was made for the loan, Narragansett 
needed working capital to carry out its war 
contracts, and when applying to Ford and the 
Navy for an advance, they were directed to 
the Industrial Trust Co., according to Colonel 
Mechem, of the Fiscal Division, Service 
Forces, Advance Payment and Loan Branch, 
Washington, who stated that it was the policy 
of the Government to have private banks 
make such loans instead of using funds of 
the United States Treasury. Therefore, Col- 
onel Mechem arranged with the Boston 
ordnance district to confer with Narragan- 
sett and Industrial Trust. Accordingly, a 
complete investigation was made of Narra- 
gansett, and at first the suggestion was made 
that the loan could not be arranged unless 
the company selected someone of sound busi- 
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ness experience to manage it. This was due 
in part to a record of Norman T. Bolles, n 
New York State. This record is designated 
as Calendar No. 77,735, Indictment No. 216,- 
478, signed by Thomas E. Dewey, district at- 
torney, and John J. Bennett, Jr., attorney 
general, versus Robert Luther and Norman T. 
Bolles, defendants; the charge was crand 
larceny in the first degree, and the amount of 
money involved was $5,000. However, the 
record indicates that the indictment was dis- 
missed upon the agreement of Bolles to set- 
tle for an amount almost twice that named 
in the indictment. 

Maj. F. A. Ritchie, of the Boston ordnance 
district, was instrumental in removing the 
objection to the loan by an arrangement 
whereby the Boston ordnance district placed 
officials of their own selection in the plant to 
control the manufacture and manage the 
finances of the company. 

Out of the loan was paid $200,000 for ac- 
counts payable, $75,000 for settlement of city 
tax liability, $275,000 for repayment of moneys 
advanced on governmental contracts, $10,000 
for payment of machinery notes, and $100,000 
for payment of United States Finance Co, 
obligations. Except the $275,000 repaid for 
moneys advanced on governmental contracts, 
the items were obligations of the company 
outstanding when it began to seek war con- 
tracts, and indicates an insolvent condition, 

On December 8, 1942, the Ford Motor Co. 
abrogated its subcontract with the Narra- 
gansett Machine Co, The Government had 
canceled its prime contract with Ford thus 
making it obligatory on Ford to cancel the 
subcontract, 

The Ford contract, which originally called 
for 2,260 gun mounts, was subsequently re- 
duced to 250. Shipment was made of 253, 
of which 3 were returned. The total amount 
of money received from the Ford Co. cover- 
ing contract-termination settlement in con- 
nection with the purchase orders on the gun- 
mount assemblies, plus the 250 assemblies 
shipped and 38 sets of spare parts, was 
$1,583,978.07. This would indicate that it 
cost $6,000 to manufacture each gun mount, 

The settlement funds received from Ford 
were applied against the loan with the In- 
dustrial Trust Co., and a second loan of 
$2,000,000 was obtained from the Federal Re- 
serve bank on March 29, 1943, with a 100- 
percent guaranty by the War Department. 
They then proceeded to operate under this 
new loan on the same mortgage basis as was 
given under the first loan. 

Prior to obtaining the second loan, Bolles 
decided that it would be advisable to bring in 
someone to elevate the standing of the com- 
pany, primarily for the credit effect. In 
January 1943 Robert A. Hurley, a former Gov- 
ernor of Connecticut, was made vice presi- 
dent at a salary of $12,000 a year. Evidence 
indicated that Hurley spent as little as 1 
day a week at the plant and had no specified 
duties. Bolles attempted to justify this em- 
ployment on the ground that Hurley’s asso- 
ciation with the company strengthened the 
morale of the plant personnel. 

There was little favorably to impress the 
committee with the action of the War De- 
partment in the development and financial 
support of this facility. It was the general 
belief of the committee that sufficient care 
and discrimination had not been exercised 
by Officials of the War Department in se- 
lecting as a facility to be supported and 
financed, one that had as its administra- 
tive head a man whose background was prin- 
cipally that of a promoter and whose record 
was such as that of Norman T. Bolles. If the 
responsible Army officials had been cognizant 
of the stock transactions and manipulations 
as shown by the evidence adduced at the 
hearings, and notwithstanding such knowl- 
edge had proceeded to develop and support 
this facility for war-production purposes, 
they were open to criticism; and if they did 
not know, they were equally so because they 
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had the same opportunity to learn the true 
facts as the committee had. 

Nevertheless, in view of the statements by 
War Department officials and assurances that 
in their opinion this facility was absolutely 
necessary in the promotion of the war Hort, 
and that they had had and still had it under 
careful scutiny at all times, the committee 
refrained from issuing any findings and 
recommendations. 


Mr. AUSTIN. I read a portion of the 
report: 


Because of numerous complaints that Gov- 
ernment contracts were being awarded in 
connection with the war effort and loans 
guaranteed by or with the consent of the 
War Department to the Narragansett Ma- 
chine Co., and that such company was in 
control of and directed by inexperienced per- 
sons, one or more of whom with a question- 
able background, inquiries were instituted 
and hearings held April 28, May 6, 12, and 
24, 1943, by the committee to ascertain the 
facts. 

Testimony adduced at the hearings was to 
the effect that about 1930 or 1931, the com- 
pany had a volume of business approximat- 
ing $1,000,000, but subsequently it declined to 
less than $300,000 annually. 


There follows in the report the devel- 
opment of the financial weakness of the 
Narragansett Machine Co., and then 
the finding which affects this candidate, 
Governor Hurley. I read from page 179: 


Prior to obtaining the second loan, Bolles 
decided that it would be advisable to bring 
in someone to elevate the standing of the 
company, primarily for the credit effect. In 
January 1943 Robert A. Hurley, a former Gov- 
ernor of Connecticut, was made vice presi- 
dent at a salary of $12,000 a year. Evidence 
indicated that Hurley spent as little as 1 day 
a week at the plant and had no specified 
duties. Bolles attempted to justify this em- 
ployment on the ground that Hurley's asso- 
ciation with the company strengthened the 
morale of the plant personnel. 

There was little favorably to impress the 
committee with the action of the War De- 
partment in the development and financial 
support of this facility. 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. AUSTIN. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. Was that before he was 
governor, while he was governor, or 
efter he was governor? 

Mr. AUSTIN. It was after he was de- 
feated in the election for governor. He 
had previously been governor. Then he 
came up for reelection and was defeated. 
Thereupon, he was made a vice presi- 
dent of the Narragansett Machine Co. 

Mr. LANGER. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I continue to read from 
the committee report: 

It was the general belief of the committee 
that sufficient care and discrimination had 
not been exercised by officials of the War 
Department in selecting as a facility to be 
supported and financed, one that had as its 
administrative head a man whose back- 
ground was principally that of a promoter 
and whose record was such as that of Norman 
T. Bolles. If the responsible Army officials 
had been cognizant of the stock transactions 
and manipulations as shown by the evidence 
adduced at the hearings, and notwithstand- 
ing such knowledge had proceeded to develop 
and support this facility for war-production 
purposes, they were open to criticism; and if 
they did not know, they were equally so 
because they had the same opportunity to 
learn the true facts as the committee had, 
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Department officials and assurances that in 
their opinion this facility was absolutely nec- 
essary in the promotion of the war effort, 
and that they had had and still had it under 
careful scrutiny at all times, the committee 
refrained from issuing any findings and rec- 
ommendations. 


That report was made in September 
of this year. In the face of it, and with 
the knowledge of the testimony Mr. 
Hurley himself had given, and which 
is in the record at page 176 and fol- 
lowing, the President sent the nomina- 
tion of Mr. Hurley to the Congress, which 
had in its records that finding, for this 
highly responsible position. Is it not 
strange indeed that the President should 
also have sent up at the same time the 
nomination of Lieutenant Colonel Heller, 
who was working with or working in 
respect of the same Narragansett Ma- 
chine Co. of which Governor Hurley was 
the vice president? What sort of lode- 
stone was there to draw the attention of 
the President to that spot in all the 
United States and to pick out of that 
spot the two men whose nominations are 
before the Senate today for considera- 
tion? 

Mr. President, although I dislike to 
take so much of the valuable time of 
the Senate, I shall refer to the record 
in order to show what Colonel Heller’s 
work was. Mr. Pitman, of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Boston, while testifying, 
said the following, which appears at 
page 93: 

Senator Austin. Then he does not check the 
decision of Ordnance on that policy at all? 

Mr. PITMAN. No; he does not. 

Senator Austin. What does he, of his own 
volition, do? What discretion does he ex- 
ercise in that position of liaison officer? 

Mr. PrrmaNn. He works with me, or with the 
Federal Reserve bank. We work as a team. 
We sit down and discuss the problem, we 
work together, and through our investiga- 
tions and reports we make our recommenda- 
tions. If we disagree, then it has to go to 
the War Department for approval. 

Senator Austin. That is between you. You 
could really put an end to the extension of 
this loan, could you? 

Mr. Prrman. We could not on this particu- 
lar loan, because the amount is over our 
delegated authority. 


That refers to the loan to the Narra- 
gansett Machine Co. to revitalize the 
company, which had lost its largest con- 
tract and was in a deplorable condition 
creditwise. 

I continue to read from tne testimony: 


We would have to go to Washington to 
get it finally approved or disapproved. 

Senator Austin. What is that limit? 

Mr. Prrman. It was $100,000, and now it 
is $250,000. 

Senator Austin. Did these discussions with 
you and Colonel Heller amount to this, that 
in a loan like this one here you formed a 
judgment about the merit of the loan based 
on all the different factors, necessity, and so 
on, and you made the recommendation to 

some higher authority; is that right? 

Mr. Pirman. That is right. 

Senator Austin. That authority is the Fed- 
om Reserve bank here in Washington; is it? 

Mr. Prrman. No. We send our recom- 
mendations through the Federal Reserve 
Board, who, in turn, sends it in to the War 
Department. It is the War Department's fi- 
nance section, the Fiscal Division. 
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Nevertheless, in view of statements by War 


On page 94 we find the following: 

Mr. Prrman. Colonel Heller came to me 
and said that the Boston ordnance district 
had helped to find financing for the Narra- 
gansett Machine Co., because it had im- 
portant contracts, and it was through Colonel 
Heller that we got a certificate of necessity, 
I believe through the Boston Ordnance Co. 
It was through them that we got it. 

Senator CHANDLER. When did Colonel Hel- 
ler first meet you in Boston? 

Mr. PITMAN. June 11, 1942. 

Senator CHANDLER. Was that at the time 
he commenced his duties in the Boston dis- 
trict? 

Mr. Prrman. That is right. 


On page 95 we find the following: 

Senator CHANDLER. Did you and Colonel 
Heller participate in the approval of the first 
loan of $2,000,000 from the Industrial Trust 
Co. of Rhode Island? Å 

Mr. Prrman. OF, yes; we sat in on that. 

Senator CHANDLER. You sat in on that? 

Mr. PITMAN. Yes. 

Senator CHANDLER. You recommended that 
loan, you recommended for the Industrial 
Trust Co. group to make it? 

Mr. Pitman. That is right. 

Senator CHANDLER. Of course, it was ap- 
proved in Washington? 

Mr. Prrman. That is right. 

Senator CHANDLER. You and Colonel Heller 
just recommended it and the Industrial 
Trust Co. agreed to make the loan? 

Mr. PITMAN. Yes. 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. AUSTIN. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. The Senator under- 
stands, of course, that we have not re- 
ceived the printed record. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I have been reading 
from it. 

Mr.LANGER. The Senator has it and 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr, CHAN- 
DLER] has it—— 

Mr. AUSTIN. No, Mr. President; a 
copy is available to every Senator. One 
is in front of the Senator now. 

Mr. LANGER. It was made available 
this morning; was it? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Yes. 

Mr. LANGER. I wish to find out what 
Heller, from California, was doing in 
Boston. 

Mr. AUSTIN. That is what I am try- 
ing to show now. I am trying to show 
that this member of the Army was made 
the liaison officer between the Finance 
Division or the Credit Division of the 
Army, which is somewhat equivalent to 
a bonding house, and the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Boston, in New England. He 
was the liaison officer. That is what he 
was doing over there. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield again? 

Mr. AUSTIN. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. Was it customary, all 
over the country, to bring men 2,000, 
3,000, or 4,000 miles away, to pass on 
loans two or three or four thousand miles 
away from their homes? Is that cus- 
tomary? 


Mr. AUSTIN. I do not know whether. 


it is or not. But the Army is organized 
with its headquarters in Washington, 
and Colonel Heller came to Washington 
as a major. He entered the service of 
the Army as a major. He was not 
brought from California to the East just 
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to handle this particular transaction. 

He was assigned to this duty as a mem- 

ber of the military forces. He was as- 

ager to the duty of liaison officer. That 
is all. 


That is what makes this subject so in- 
teresting. What a strange coincidence 
it is—assuming it is nothing but a coin- 
cidence—that the President should go 
into the neighborhood which I have de- 
scribed from the testimony, and pick two 
men, one of them the vice president’ of 
the Narragansett Machine Co., and the 
other the liaison officer who participated 
in the financing of the company. Is that 
not strange? 

Mr. LANGER. It is very strange, 
indeed. May I ask the Senator another 
question? 

Mr. AUSTIN. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. What are the duties of 
a liaison officer? 

Mr. AUSTIN. We tried to find that 
out. On the basis of the evidence the 
duties are somewhat conflicting. 
Sometimes they are narrowed down, 
and I shall try to bring that point out 
by reference to the testimony. My own 
impression, based on the evidence, is 
that his duties were very limited, that 
he was not quite a mere automaton, but 
that he had no final discretion. It ap- 
pears that he passed up to his chief, 
Colonel Mechem, information regarding 
the necessity and convenience of the 
Narragansett Machine Co. and other 
prospective borrowers in that neighbor- 
hood in promoting the war effort by the 
production of munitions. He passed up 
the information with a recommendation. 
It further appeared that his superior 
officer made the decision. In other 
words, his being in liaison with the bank 
meant that he would do as Mr. Pitman 
has described, namely, “sit in with me, 
and we would go over the prospective 
loan and make the recommendation, and 
Boston ordnance would pass upon it.” 
I believe that the Senate should know 
of the connection existing between Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Heller and Governor 
Hurley in the particular transaction to 
which I have referred. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for another question? 

Mr. AUSTIN. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. If the question is em- 
barrassing, I do not wish the Senator 
to answer it. I should like to know if 
there is any evidence at all that the 
President, in choosing two men—one 
from California and one from Con- 
necticut—was deceived in any way. I 
should like to know if someone may have 
deceived the President. 

Mr. AUSTIN. The question is not 
embarrassing, and it is not true that the 
evidence shows any such thing. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me in order that 
I may place a telegram in the RECORD? 

Mr, AUSTIN. Yes; I yield. I do not 
like to have too many interruptions 
made of my speech for the purpose of 
putting telegrams in the RECORD. 

Mr. DOWNEY. I think the telegram 
is very pertinent to the subject which is 
being discussed. I think that it would, 
perhaps, somewhat answer the question 
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asked by the Senator from North Dakota 
(Mr. LANGER]. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, the re- 
quest of my distinguished friend from 
California is to have printed in the REC- 
CRD a copy of a telegram which he sent 
to the President. I have no objection 
to it going into the Recorp, but I ask if 
he will not be good enough to have it 
placed in the Recor before the begin- 
ning cf my remarks. The order of it is 
very important to me. I do not want 
the telegram to be inserted during my 
address. That is the only objection I 
have. If the Senator will have it printed 
in the Recor before my address starts, I 
shall be glad to have it. 

Mr. DOWNEY. I shall offer it for the 
Recorp as a part of my own address. I 
thought that by having it printed in the 
Recorp now I could assist in answering 
the question of the distinguished Sena- 
tory from North Dakota [Mr. LANGER]. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, I wish to 
answer the distinguished Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Lancer! a little more 
completely, and I hope the interruption 
will nct separate too much the answer 
frcm the question. 

On page 96 of the hearing we find the 
following: 

Senator CHANDLER. Were the Industrial 
Trust Co.'s officers asked to approve the ap- 
pointment of Governor Hurley as vice presi- 
dent of this company? 

Mr. Pirman. I do not know. It required 
the approval of the Industrial Trust Co. and 
the Boston ordnance, and I believe they gave 
their approval, bit I do not know that. I 
have no informaticn in my file on that. 

Senator CHANDLER. Of course, Colonel 
Mechem testified— 


It will be remembered that Colonel 
Mechem was the superior officer of 
Colonel Heller. I continue reading from 
the hearings— 

Of course, Colonel Mechem testified here 
before the committee that the Industrial 
Trust Co. and the Boston ordnance did ap- 

` prove the appointment of Governor Hurley. 

Mr. Prrmsn. I suppose they lived up to 
their agreement. 

Senator CHANDLER. That was a condition 
they hed a right to impose? 

Mr. Prrman. That is right. 


The subsequent testimony of the vice 
president of the Industrial Trust Co., 
Mr. Brown, showed that the Industrial 
Trust Co. cid not approve the election of 
Governor Hurley as vice president of this 
company, which occurred on January 10, 
1943, but it did show the approval by 
Boston ordnance and thus Colonel Heller 
is connected indirectly with the appoint- 
ment or election to the position of vice 
` president of this customer, and the whole 
transaction is all knit together. . 

I am showing by the evidence I am 
reading that Colonel Heller sits in with 
the Federal Reserve bank officer and 
passes upon the eligibility of the Nar- 
ragansett Machine Co. for a loan which 
is to be financed through the Industrial 
Trust Co., and subsequently that there 
is a separation of the Industrial Trust 
Co. from the loan and the assumption of 
the liability by the War Department of 
the Federal Government, which Colonel 
Heller represented as liaison officer, of 
109 percent responsibility for the loan, 
which was renewed at $2,000,000 on a 
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date subsequent to the one about which 
we have been inquiring. There has been 
a renewal and there is now under con- 
sideration a further renewal. 

Here are these two candidates before 
the Senate today all tied in to this fi- 
nancing of the Narragansett Machine 
Co., whose record I am going to point 
out later, and whose record and condi- 
tion are referred to in the report of the 
Military Affairs Committee of the House 
of Representatives which has been in- 
serted in the RECORD. 

Now I read from page $7, pursuing the 
subject: What did Colonel Heller do, 
what was his job, how was he connected 
with this transaction? 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for another question? 

Mr. AUSTIN. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. Has this loan been 
repaid? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Yes, the first loan was 
wholly repaid and the Industrial Trust 
Co. severed from the connection, but does 
not the Senator see it has been extended 
and continued and is in existence today, 
and there are about a million and a quar- 
ter dollars of unpaid loans now. 

Mr, LANGER. That is what I wanted 
to know. 

Mr. AUSTIN. The loan is still very 
much alive. 

Mr. LANGER. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Now, reading from 
page 97: 

Senator CHANDLER. The Boston ordnance 
district represented to you that this com- 
pany was still needed to do important war 
work? 8 

Mr. Prtman. That is right. 

Senator CHANDLER. With that understand- 
ing you approved the financial arrangement? 

Mr. PITMAN. That is right. 

Senator CHANDLER. And they gave them a 
new loan of $2,000,000, 100 percent guaran- 
teed by the War Department? 

Mr. Prrman. That is right. 

Senator CHANDLER. You considered at that 
time the company's work, the importance of 
its work, its ability to pay its then existing 
obligations, and is it not a fact that at that 
time the company was good for the $230,000 
in liquidation that it owed? 

Mr. Pitman. In liquidation; yes. 

Senator CHANDLER. The Narragansett Co. 
certainly was not in a position to loan any 
money at that time? 

Mr.’Prrman. The Industrial Trust Co.? 

Senator CHANDLER. I mean the Industrial 
Trust Co.; yes, sir. 

Mr. Pitman. That is right. 

Senator CHANDLER. All right. Now, do you 
know what duties Governor Hurley performed 
as the vice president of the Narragansett 
Machine Co.? 

Mr. Prrman. I do not. 

Senator CHANDLER. Did he participate in 
conferences with your bank with respect to 
loans for the Narragansett Machine Co.? 

Mr. Prrman. Only one. That was the last 
loan. It was a preliminary discussion held 
in Boston, I believe, on January 11, 1944. I 
think he was present at that meeting. 


Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. AUSTIN. I yield. 

Mr. DANAHER. When the witness 
there refers to the last loan and identi- 
fies the date as of January 11, 1944, the 
fact was that Governor Hurley, accord- 
ing to this record, had become associated 
with the company only the previous day, 
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or January 10. Is not that so, or was 
that date January 10, 1943? 

Mr. AUSTIN. It was January 10, 1943. 
He had been with the company a year. 

Mr. DANAHER. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. AUSTIN. The first time this wit- 
ness dealt with him, he said, was in June 
1943, and the second time was in Jan- 
uary 1944. The following evidence shows 
the connection with Colonel Heller: 

Senator CHANDLER. Do you consider that 
in approving this first and second loan, you 
and Colonel Heller exercised sound business 
judgment? 

Mr. Pirman. From a credit standpoint we 
could not recommend that loan. They 
needed it and we recommended it from a 
credit standpoint. We recommended it 
purely from a war-effort point of view. 
There were important facilities that had to 
be gotten out. 


Mr. President, I have read sufficient of 
this record, I believe, to inform any 
Member of the Senate of the close con- 
nection between both these candidates 
for the two appointments which we have 
under consideration; and I ask the ques- 
tion, How will the public of America view 
these men; what significance are the 
people going to attribute to the fact 
that the Government went to that one 
spot, which had a cloud over it, and 
picked out these two men? What does 
it mean? Of course, we could not probe 
that; we could not find out what the 
significance was; but it has created so 
great a suspicion that we have had wave 
upon wave of public opinion expressed 
by the press, by the radio, the news- 
papers, by correspondents, and by wit- 
nesses. Witnesses representing labor, 
farmers, and small business organiza- 
tions appeared and opposed the appoint- 
ment of both these men, not on the 
charge of any fraud or defect of moral- 
ity or misconduct, but on the ground 
that these men were not competent and 
did not command the confidence of the 
people. 

Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. AUSTIN. I yield. 

Mr. MALONEY. I think the record 
will show that the Senator is in error in 
his last statement. I think that he has 
reference to the Smaller Business Com- 
mittee or Association of New England, of 
which the witness testified that there 
were seven members. The labor group 
associated with the opposition repudiated 
the opposition, and the lady who formed 
the organization and spoke for the 
farmers had been on a farm but had 
never been a farmer. She was a writer, 
and that was the extent of her experi- 
ence with the organizations which were 
alleged to have made up this group. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a slight interrup- 
tion of about half a minute? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Yes; but I should like 
to answer the statement just made. It 
will take but a moment. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Very well. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I shall read from the 
record. We do not have to stand on 
statements. I read from the testimony 
of Mr. Stewart, at page 167, who de- 
scribes his organization, which was one 
of the organizations in the combination 
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representing labor, 
small business: 


Mr. STEWART. May I state one thing extra 
in regard to the Smaller Business Association 
of New England? 

The CHARMAN. Proceed. 

Mr. Srewart. That organization is com- 
posed, as you heard in my testimony, of all 
kinds of small business, and we have thou- 
sands of direct and indirect members. We 
had the largest dinner for the members in 
June that the Copley-Plaza in Boston has had 
in more than a decade. More than 1,100 
small businessmen appeared at that conven- 
tion to listen to one of your worthy com- 
mitteemen as guest speaker, Senator Murray, 
and Mr. Maury Maverick, and we turned 
away hundreds of other small businessmen 
that could not be taken care of. That is the 
organization which I represent. I just wish 
to put that in the record. 


Mr. MALONEY. Will the Senator per- 
mit me to read a little on that point? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Certainly. 

Mr. MALONEY. I read from the rec- 
ord. The witness was a Miss Speare, 
who had been testifying for some time. 
I asked the chairman of the committee if 
I might ask a question. 

Mr. LANGER. From what page is the 
Senator about to read? 

Mr. MALONEY. From page 161 of 
part II. I read: 

Senator MALONEY. Might I ask a question? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes, certainly. 

Senator MALONEY. Did you know that Mr. 
Carmichael— 


Who was the labor representative al- 
Jeged to have joined in the protest 


Did you know that Mr. Carmichael had re- 
pudiated your telegram? 

Miss SPEARE. Yes; I do know. There is 
quite a bit about that. 

Senator MALONEY. Do you know how many 
people attended the meeting on August 25? 


That was the original meeting of this 
organization— 


Miss SPEARE, All of us. 

Senator MatloN RT. Your organization meet- 
ing? 

Miss SPEARE All of us. 

Senator MALONEY. The whole seven? 

Miss SPEARE. Yes. 

Senator MALONEY. Who is the organizer of 
this group? 

Miss SPEARE. Iam. I mean I thought of the 
idea, of the farm, labor, and small business 
getting together, and I was the one who spoke 
to all national heads 

Senator MALONEY. Have you ever been a 
farmer? 

Miss Speare. What do you say? 

Senator MALONEY. Have you ever been a 
farmer? 

Miss SPEARE. I have never been any of those 
things. That was the reason I was able to 
get the three different elements together, be- 
cause they each felt I had no ax to grind 
and was looking at it from a completely eco- 
nomic point of view. 

Senator MALONEY. You said earlier you did 
not like the appointment of Governor Hurley 
because of his economic views, I think. 

Miss SPEARE. I did not say because of his 
economic views; I said because of our eco- 
nomic views. 

Senator MALONEY. You are not taking his 
views into account? Are you familiar with 
Governor Hurley’s economic views? 

Miss SrEaRE. Iam. I think he has an ex- 
traordinarily liberal record and is a very, very 
remarkable man in many ways. It is only 
because this post is such a crucial one that 
we have made this protest. 


agriculture, and 
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Senator Matoney. You just testified he has 
had a remarkable record. 


I thank the Senator. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, this lady, 
who certainly appeared to be a credible 
citizen, also testified about labor’s par- 
ticipation in her organization, in this way. 
I read from page 160: 

Senator Austin. Did Frank Carmichael at- 
tend any of these meetings? 


He was a prominent C. I. O. leader in 
New England. 

Miss Speare. Yes; he was the more faithful 
of the two. Mr. Murphy, our other mem- 
ber, the New England regional director of 
C. I. O., is organizer, also, for New England. 
He has to be away constantly. Frank Car- 
michael has been at every meeting but one. 

Senator Austin. Did he participate in the 
discussions which resulted in this telegram? 


The telegram is in the record, and that 
is the telegram which by letter, de- 
livered by someone else, not by Frank 
Carmichael, he undertook to withdraw. 

Miss Speare. That was done informally in 
the office of Mr. Frank Carmichael on Novem- 
ber 30. I happened to be there. We had 
been held up and had not been able to 
have a meeting for some time, because we 
could not get hold of Mr. Murphy, who was 
away. I had expressed my regret that we 
had not been able to get together, because 
we had intended to oppose these nomina- 
tions and had hoped to take action on them 
before now. Mr. Carmichael, in the presence 
of another witness, stated that he would 
go along with us in the matter. 


We have in the record here, at page 
162, telegrams directly from the Mas- 
sachusetts State Grange, and from the 
New England Smaller Business Associa- 
tion. They appear on page 162. 

The evidence cannot be disputed that 
groups of our economic society, living 
in the neighborhood where these two can- 
didates have operated, are opposed to the 
confirmation of their nominations, not 
because of specific fraud, or allegations 
of misconduct, but on the grounds they 
have stated in their testimony, having 
consideration for the high objective of 
these appointments, and taking into ac- 
count the fear these people have that the 
appointments cannot be backed up by 
the confidence of the people who are in 
a position to know what the candidates 
have done, how little they have done, and 
what little evidence there is of qualifica- 
tion to perform this great duty. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Vermont yield? 

Mr. AUSTIN. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I apologize to the 
Senator for bringing up an extraneous 
matter, but I wish to call to the atten- 
tion of the Senate and of all Senators, in 
view of the wide interest in the so-called 
State Department nominations, that I 
have had the printed transcript of the 
hearings before the committee placed on 
the desk of every Senator. I invite the 
attention of Senators to these hearings 
over the week end. There was some in- 
terest in the Senate when the nomina- 
tions were sent back to the committee, 
evidence that Senators desired full and 
complete information. I am trying to 
supply such information to Senators, 
and I hope all will avail themselves of the 
opportunity to read the hearings and 
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see the fruits of their recommitting the 
nominations to the committee. 

I wish to say further that the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations has been 
very diligent in giving attention to these 
nominations. We have sat through long 
sessions, and tried to accord to all Sen- 
ators every courtesy, and every oppor- 
tunity to come before the committee if 
they desired, and to ask questions of any 
of the witnesses. I thank the Senator 
from Vermont. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. AUSTIN. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Before the Sen- 
ator was interrupted awhile ago he was 
dealing with the general subject of the 
impact of these nominations on public 
opinion in the country. I want to say 
a word on that point, if the Senator will 
permit me. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I am very glad to have 
the Senator make a statement. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I come from a 
section of the country which is known as 
the arsenal of democracy. It has prob- 
ably the greatest interest in war con- 
tracts, the greatest interest in the pro- 
duction of war materials of any like area 
in the land. Therefore, in reverse it is 
desperately dependent upon the prompt 
and adequate reconversion of industry 
in the post-war period and upon the 
prompt and adequate and economic 
handling of surplus property. It was as 
a result of that tremendously intimate 
interest that I took it upon myself in 
August to try to organize the movement 
which brought Congress back into ses- 
sion during the hot months in order to 
perfect the legislation under which these 
appointments have been made. That 
simply emphasizes the dreadful impor- 
tance which I assigned then to the legis- 
lation, and therefore inevitably now as- 
sign to these appointments, 

Mr. President, when these nominees 
for these almost inca!culably important 
places were announced I was simply 
shocked beyond expression; I was dis- 
appointed beyond expression. It seemed 
to me that the appointing power had 
not remotely risen to the height that 
Congress had undertaken to rise when 
it passed the legislation. It seemed to 
me that the stature of the appointments 
was almost inexcusable and, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have found in my inquiries 
through my section of the Nation ard 
through the rather bitter comments in 
the press in my section of the Nation, 
that this feeling is very widely held. It 
is no reflection on the character of the 
nominees. It is simply a reflection on 
the fact that they do not remotely 
measure to the magnitude of the task 
which Congress itself felt was involved 
when the law under which these appoint- 
ments are made was being passed. With- 
out any disrespect to the nominees them- 
selves, even though it seems to me there 
is some question to be raised at certain 
points, but simply on the basic proposi- 
tion that these nominees do not remotely 
measure to the magnitude of the chal- 
lenge, I do not understand how they can 
be confirmed. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, I agree 
with the Senator from Michigan. The 
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effect of our act must be very grave in 
its consequences on the faith of the 
people in Congress. If we should hastily 
approve these nominations, if we should 
approve these nominations by a large 
majority, if we should pass up the duty 
which we have to exercise as a part of 
the appointing power, and fail to point 
cut the facts with respect to their insufii- 
ciency and inadequacy, I think we would 
deserve the judgment of the people 
against us. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Yes. 

Mr. WHERRY. I should like to ask 
the Senator a question because I was 
called from the floor during a part of the 
time the Senator was talking and also 
during a time when colloquy was engaged 
in relative to Mr. Stewart. Iam intensely 
interested in small business, as the Sena- 
tor knows, and I happen to have known 
something about Mr. Stewart in his rela- 
tionship to small business in New Eng- 
land. In his testimony does Mr. Stewart 
oppose the nomination of Colonel Heller 
or ex-Governor Hurley, or does he have 
another plan which he presented to the 

enate committee? 

Mr. MALONEY. I will say no. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I asked 
the question of the Senator from Ver- 
mont. 

Mr. MALONEY. The Senator was 
looking at me and was pointing directly 
at me when he asked the question. I will 
gladly answer the question if the Senator 
from Vermont so desires. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I will answer it in due 
time, Mr. President. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, while 
the Senator is looking for the part of the 
record which deals with the testimony 
of Mr. Stewart, I should like to add the 
further statement that to me it is cer- 
tainly highly important that the policies 
which are to be outlined by the three 
Surplus Property Administrators be fair 
and equitable, especially so far as small 
business is concerned. I have been with 
the chairman of our Small Business Ccm- 
mittee in hearings which took us to Se- 
attle and San Francisco, and it appears 
that the burden of the testimony which 
has been adduced is that small business 
is afraid that in the policy which will 
be determined by the three individuals 
composing the Surplus Property Board 
there will not be the proper allocation 
of goods, there will not be an egual 
chance for small business with big busi- 
ness to obtain necessary goods, even 
though it has the money with which to 
buy them, or even though the goods were 
made available to small business, yet the 
Smaller War Plants Corporation will 
have something to say with respect to 
reversal of labor and small-business 
questions whether it will receive its share. 
So I should like to ask the Senator if 
Mr. Stewart, who is president of the 
Smaller Business Association of New 
England, is either for or against Colonel 
Heller or ex-Governor Hurley. I did not 
hear the testimony, and I do not know 
what My. Stewart said relative to his 
position or the position of the asso- 
ciation with regard to these two men. 
I think that is of vital interest, because 
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certainly they know the problems of the 
small businessman in New England, 
The problems of the small businessman 
in New England are the problems of the 
small businessman throughout the coun- 
try. I for one wish to see this act ad- 
ministered in a fair and equitable man- 
ner, because I wish to continue to do 
what I can in behalf of the small busi- 
nessman of the country. I should like 
to see the disposal of the $103,000,000,000 
worth of property made in a fair and 
equitable fashion; and I want the small 
businessman to have an equal oppor- 
tunity with the largest business in the 
country. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, Mr. 
Stewart’s statement implies opposition 
to both candidates. While standing here 
I cannot find any direct statement to 
that effect, but I read what I do find, 
and let the Senator be the judge. 

In the first place, on page 162, he read 
certain telegrams. I read from the 
hearings: 

Mr. Chairman, the first telegram which 
I read is addressed to me as chairman of 
the Farm-Labor-Small Business Congress of 
New England, as follows: 

“The Massachusetts State Grange supports 
the plan that will today be outlined to you 
by Edward J. Stewart, chairman of Farm- 
Labor-Small Business Congress of New Eng- 
land, with reference to the surplus property 
bill. This I feel is worthy of your serious 
consideration.” 

That is signed by Harvey G. Turner, State 
master, Massachusetts State Grange. 

The next telegram I read is addressed to 
Senator Robert R. REYNOLDS, chairman, Sen- 
ate Military Affairs Committee, and reads as 
follows: 

“The Massachusetts State Grange supports 
the plan that will today be outlined to you 
by Edward J. Stewart, chairman of Farm- 
Labor-Small Business Congress of New Eng- 
land, with reference to the surplus property 
bill. This I feel is worthy of your serious 
consideration.” 

That is signed Harold G. Turner, State 
master, Massachusetts State Grange. 

The next telegram I read is addressed to 
Senator Rosert REYNOLDS, Senate Military 
Affairs Committee: 

“The appointments to the Surplus Prop- 
erty Board deserve to be carefully considered. 
New England Smaller Business Association 
speak my opinions. Politics must be for- 
gotten.” 

Signed Rosamond R. Vahey, who is the 
secretary of the Smaller Business Association 
of New England. 

The next telegram I read is addressed to 
Senator Rosert REYNOLDS, Senate Military 
Affairs Committee, and it reads: 

“Request you give Mr. Stewart's testimony 
on Surplus Property Board consideration. He 
speaks for New England small business. Pol- 
itics should not enter into these appoint- 
ments.” 

Signed by Edward H. Baker, and I believe 
he is or was the secretary of the Massachu- 
setts Automobile Dealers’ Association. 


Thereupon he proceeded with a state- 
ment in which he said: i 


Honorable Mr. REYNOoLps and members of 
the Senate Military Affairs Committee, the 
Smaller Business Association of New England, 
of which I have the honor to be president, 
appreciates the opportunity to be present 
here today. At this hearing it should be 
made clear that I speak only for our Smaller 
Business Association, which represents a 
multitude of varied concerns, from auto deal- 
ers to furniture dealers and manufacturers, 
from machine builders to grocers, from in- 
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surance agencies to banks, from beverage . 
manufacturers to paper makers and textile 
fabricators, and so forth. 

We recognize the very great responsibility 
placed on your very able Committee in rec- 
ommending men to serve on this policy board, 
which has for its duty the liquidation cf 
surplus war property now and in the future 
in the hands of the various departments of 
our Government. 


He then read a plan, in the seventh 
section of which he said: 

Small business believes the selection of this 
board should be free of all political entangle- 
ments. We do not oppose any nominee who 
can measure up to our suggested qualifica- 
tions, whether Democra: or Republican, kut 
we will definitely oppose those whom we 
consider do not qualify and whom we tear 
will fail to administer the act as passed. 
There are many capable men available and 
we might suggest a few for your Considera- 
tion, and while we realize the necessity of 
organizing this department as soon as possi- 
ble, speed should be of secondary considera- 
tion. Quality and ability must be the watch- 
words, 


I am not entirely relying upon that 
statement to say that my impression of 
his testimony is that of opposition to the 
named persons. I am also relying on 
a telegram which he signed, and which 
is a part of the Recorp, definitely oppos- 
ing these nominations and pointing out 
that men having the characteristics 
named in that telegram ougnt to be se- 
lected. So my answer, on the whole, is 
that the effect of his testimony is opposi- 
tion. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. AUSTIN. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. Is this the same Mr. 
Stewart who, on page 167 of the record, 
testified that he represented 1,100 small 
businessmen who appeared at a particu- 
lar meeting? 

Mr. AUSTIN. That is not the total 
membership. 

Mr. WHERRY. I mean those who ap- 
peared at a particular meeting. 

Mr. AUSTIN. He was then speaking of 
the meeting at which there were 1,100 
present. 

Mr. WHERRY. One thousand and one 
hundred small businessmen of New Eng- 
land? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Yes; but his organiza- 
tion is much larger. 

Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. AUSTIN. I yield. 

Mr. MALONEY. I have no more inter- 
est in this discussion than to keep the rec- 
ord clear. There never was any satisfac- 
tory indication to me at the hearings - 
that this organization was made up of 
1,100 members. The best I could find 
was that it was made up of 7 members. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, let me 
suggest something to the Senator 

Mr. MALONEY. Ihave not quite com- 
pleted my thought. There were 1,100 
persons at a dinner in Boston. I know 
that the dinner was largely promoted by 
the Smaller War Plants Corporation in 
Washington and also, I believe, by the 
Office of Price Administration in New 
England. I applaud that; I believe that 
is entirely proper. In Mr. Stewart’s tes- 
timony he referred to hundreds of direct 
and indirect members, I appreciated the 
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testimony of Mr. Stewart. He impressed 
me as being a fine and good man; but I 
gathered that he had assumed that every 
small businessman in New England was 
a member of his organization, either di- 
rectly or indirectly. I further gathered 
the impression that this smaller business 
group was a paper organization and, to 
some extent, existed in the minds of those 
who testified. I am able to say, because 
I attended the hearing, that Mr. Stewart, 
for himself, not only failed to oppose the 
nominations in his testimony but he 
never mentioned the name of either 
nominee during his testimony, except as 
they are referred to in telegrams which 
he was asked by the chairman of the 
committee to read. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, he sug- 
gested the names of others whom he con- 
sidered to be qualified. As appears on 
page 168, he suggested Donald Nelson. 
He also suggested the name of another. 

Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President, I can 
help the Senator, if he will yield. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I yield. 

Mr. MALONEY. He suggested a man 
named Shoup, who works for the O. P. A. 
in Boston; and I think he would have 
suggested many other names except for 
the fact that he was cautioned by the 
distinguished Senator from Colorado 
against using the names of any persons 
unless he, himself, had talked with them 
and, in substance, had their approval 
for so doing. I believe that this organi- 
zation, including Miss Speare and Mr. 
Stewart, did have in mind the names of 
many persons for these positions. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I thank the Senator 
from Connecticut. I do not know what 
the effect of his testimony is, but I wish 
to read it, because it created the impres- 
sion upon me of an organization of im- 
portance and magnitude. On page 163 
Mr. Stewart testified as follows: 

I speak only for our Smaller Business As- 
sociation, which represents a multitude of 
varied concerns, from auto dealers to fur- 
niture dealers and manufacturers, from ma- 
chine builders to grocers, from insurance 
agencies to banks, from beverage manufac- 
turers to paper makers and textile fabrica- 
tors, and so forth. 


To me, that, coupled with his subse- 
quent statement regarding the presence 
at a meeting in Boston of 1,100 persons 
who were able to get in, and uncounted 
numbers who could not get into the room 
where the meeting was being held, meant 
that the Smaller Business Association of 
New England was a substantial organiza- 
tion. It was that organization, plus the 
other organizations mentioned in the 
evidence, which constituted the seven 
members of the unit for which Miss 
pente testified as a liaison among them 


Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. HALL 
in the chair). Does the Senator from 
Vermont yield to the Senator from Con- 
necticut? 5 

Mr. AUSTIN. I yield. 

Mr. MALONEY. I feel a little guilty 
in interrupting the Senator so often. 
But because this matter is of some im- 
portance and because one of the candi- 
dates happens to be a resident and a 
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former governor of my State, and be- 
cause I, too, am deeply concerned with 
this matter, I feel the need to do the 
best I can to keep the record straight. 
I have been informed on good authority 
that tickets for this dinner—and I do 
not speak disparagingly of the dinner— 
were sold largely by Government em- 
ployees—employees of the Smaller War 
Plants Corporation and other govern- 
mental agencies. I, myself, was asked to 
go. I have been asked to go to similar 
dinners. But I was asked by members of 
the Smaller War Plants Corporation. I 
think they felt it would be a good thing 
to have a chance to acquaint the people 
of New England with the accomplish- 
ments, aims, and purposes of the Smaller 
War Plants Corporation. I think the 
dinner was all right. 

But I do not wish the impression to 
prevail, if I can help it, that all the peo- 
ple of New England engaged in small 
business ate members of that organiza- 
tion. Even though they are in sympathy 
with the organization, I would not have 
it supposed here for a moment that they 
are opposed to these nominees. I do 
wish to make it clear that there were 
never more than seven persons at a meet- 
ing when this matter was discussed, in- 
sofar as the testimony before the com- 
mittee is concerned. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, I am 
going to confront the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Connecticut with what the 
testimony shows, and I will leave the 
matter there. I will make no comment, 
I read from page 167 of the hearings: 

Senator MALONEY. May I ask a question 
now, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes; certainly. 

Senator MaLoney. Who arranged that din- 
ner at the Copley-Plaza? 

Mr. STEWART. That was sponsored by our 
organization, with some assistance from the 
Smaller War Plants of New England. 

Senator MALONEY. With the assistance of 
Smaller War Plants Corporation representa- 
tives? 

Mr. Srewart. That is right. 

Senator MALONEY, As a matter of fact, the 
Smaller War Plants Corporation was fore- 
most in the arrangement of the dinner; was 
it not? 

Mr. Stewart. I don’t think so. We had 
full charge of the dinner in all of its major 
arrangements. 

Senator Maroney, It was proposed by the 
Smaller War Plants Corporation; was it not? 

Mr. Stewart. No, 

Senator MALONEY. The Smaller War Plants 
Corporation did not handle it? 

Mr. Stewart. They had a part in it, but 
they did not handle it. We handled all of 
the financing, all of the advertising, all of 
the major costs. 


Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. AUSTIN. I yield. 

Mr. MALONEY. As a matter of fact, 
a Deputy Administrator of the Smaller 
War Plants Corporation is one of the 
leading officers of the small business 
group, and formerly was president of the 
Farm-Labor-Small Business Congress of 
New England. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, the sig- 
nificance of the testimony I have read 
is apparent. I do not need to comment 
on it. So far as the interrogatory by 
the Senator from Nebraska is concerned, 
the main point is that the substantial 
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representative of the public opinion of 
the community from which these men 
were selected is against them for these 
Offices. That is the importance of it. 

Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will permit me to do so, I should 
like to suggest that the record does not 
show that. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Pres- 
ident ; 

Mr. AUSTIN. I yield to the Senator 
from Colorado. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. As I re- 
call the testimony of Mr. Stewart, we 
had a list of witnesses who were going to 
appear for or against the appointment 
of Colonel Heller and Governor Hurley. 
They were separated into groups. One 
group was composed of those opposed to 
the appointment of Colonel Heller and 
Governor Hurley, and in that group were 
listed Miss Speare and Mr. Stewart. 

The following is what Mr. Stewart 
said on that point: 

We do not oppose any nominee who can 
measure up to our suggested qualifications, 
whether Democrat or Republican, but we will 
definitely oppose those whom we consider 
do not qualify and whom we fear will fail 
to administer the act as passed. There are 
many capable men available and we might 
suggest a few for your consideration, and 
while we realize the necessity of organizing 
this department as soon as possible, speed 
should be of secondary consideration. Qual- 
ity and ability must be the watchwords. 


Then, when he reached the point of 
making suggestions of persons whom he 
thought were suitable and qualified, Mr. 
Stewart said, in answer to an observation 
of mine: 

Mr. Stewart. Well, I think I can answer 
you, Senator, in this vay: One of the gentle- 
men I shall suggest is known to allofus. He 
is a man that has had a vast experience in 
this war. He knows foreign markets, he 
knows manufacturing, he knows war goods. 
At the present time he is doing special work 
for the President. I refer to Donald M. 
Nelson, whom I consider to be a qualified 
possibility for this Board. The other gentle- 
man, I have his approval to use his name, 
is Eldon C. Shoup, now New England Admin- 
istrator of O. P. A., who has a very amazing 
record, I believe he would be qualified to 
be a member of that Surplus Property Board. 


Mr. President, I feel certain that every- 
one who attended that hearing knew that 
Mr. Stewart was appearing there in op- 
position to Colonel Heller and to Gover- 
nor Hurley. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, he was 
called there by reason of his telegram 
expressly opposing those two nomina- 
tions. We instructed our liaison officer 
to notify those who signed the telegram 
that they would have an opportunity to 
be heard. It was because of his opposi- 
tion that he was there. 

Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. AUSTIN. I will yield to the Sena- 
tor after the Senator from Colorado con- 
cludes. j 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Pres- 
ident, these two witnesses, Miss Speare 
and Mr. Stewart, leaned over backward 
to place their testimony on a broad plane, 
not on a narrow one. Because they 
leaned over backward and did not be- 
come too definite in respect to certain 


matters, now their testimony is being 
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interpreted as being in support of Colo- 
nel Heller and Governor Hurley, which is 
absolutely not the case. They leaned 
over backward in order to be decent and 
to place their testimony on a high plane. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I shall send for the tele- 
grams. 

Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator now yield to me? 

Mr. AUSTIN. I yield. 

Mr. MALONEY. Lest I be misunder- 
stood, I should like to associate myself 
with the Senator from Colorado as to 
these witnesses. I earlier said that I 
was very much impres with Mr. 
Stewart. I thought he was a fine and 
goodman. Idid not think anyone would 
receive the impression from what I said 
that I was trying to persuade anyone to 
believe that Miss Speare or Mr. Stewart 
were advocates of Colonel Heller and 
Governor Hurley. Of course, they were 
not. Of course, they were there in oppo- 
sition. I think they were exceedingly 
fair. I think they did lean over back- 
ward. I think they were among those 
who had indicated opposition to the ap- 
pointments, and who later were invited 
by the Committee on Military Affairs to 
testify. 

I believe that up to a certain point the 
Military Affairs Committee had invited 
every opponent of the nominations to 
come before the committee and testify 
in opposition to them. I further believe 
that in addition to the two witnesses to 
whom reference has been made, there 
were probably one or more other persons 
who came and opposed the nominations. 
I certainly do not want the impression 
to prevail that I was trying to lead 
anyone to believe that those persons were 
proponents of the candidates. Obvi- 
ously they were against them; but so far 
as the testimony shows there was not 
one word of criticism offered by them in 
the hearings. 

I concede that those two witnesses were 
not present in support of the two nomi- 
nations. But if the record shows any 
valid objection on their part to the ap- 
pointment of either one of the nominees 
I have failed to find it. 

Mr. AUSTIN. We will try to find it. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve that Mr. Stewart, as well as the 
lady, said that they would like to see the 
men receive the appointments. 

As I read the testimony and listened 
to much of it, it did not occur to me that 
the weight of the evidence offered by 
labor and small business in that section 
of the country actually was against 
either one of these nominees. I invite 
my friend’s attention to the testimony 
of Mr. Conroy, of the C. I. O., in which 
he repudiated the attempt to link Mr. 
Carmichael's name to the nomination of 
those two men. With the exception of 
a few persons in that section of the coun- 
try, it was rather definite that the C. I. O. 
had gone on record as approving the 
nominees. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, I can- 
not agree with that statement. I believe 
that any Senator who analyzes the rec- 
ord will find that it boils down to three 
members of the C. I. O. who were in a 
position to cause the telegram or letter 
to be sent which was read in the com- 
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mittee. That was very definitely and 
clearly established. 

Mr. CHANDLER. If the Senator will 
look on page 139 of the printed hearings, 
he will find the following testimony: 

Senator .\ustin. The C. I. O. is not united 
in backing Hurley for Governor, is it? At 
least, it was not in the election. 

Mr. Conroy. There were no formal en- 
dorsements of any other candidate. 

Senator AusTIN. You say “any other can- 
didate.” Was there a formal endorsement 
of this candidate? 

Mr. Conroy. Yes; there was. 


Mr. President, I took Mr. Conroy’s 
testimony to mean that he and his or- 
ganization were undertaking to put an 
end to the general belief which had been 
created by the signing of an original let- 
ter by Carmichael. I thought he came 
to wipe that belief out and establish the 
point that the majority of his organiza- 
tion were in favor of the nominees. If I 
am mistaken about that I am willing to 
be corrected. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, I have 
already referred to the testimony of Miss 
Speare as showing Frank Carmichael’s 
participation in the opposition to these 
candidates, and I now refer to page 141 
as showing a revision of Frank Car- 
michael's participation, and as showing 
the fact that those who revised it were 
referred to by the witness as “we,” so 
that we might think that the entire 
C. J. O. organization had caused him to 
send the letter, when it really boiled 
down to three persons. 

I read from the testimony. Mr. Con- 
roy was the witness. The part I read 
commences on page 140, and is as 
follows: 


Senator Austin. When you say “Our” you 
mean Mr. Zeman and you; is that it? 

Mr. Conroy. That is right. 

Senator AUSTIN. You and Mr. Zeman, hav- 
ing seen this information in the press, called 
up Mr. Frank Carmichael, regional director 
of the C. I. O. for New England, to get him 
to say that he did not authorize his name to 
be used: is that right? 

Mr. Conroy. We called him to ask what 
the story was on the thing. He told us then 
that he had not authorized his name to be 
used. 

Senator Austin. Did he tell you at that 
time that he had not agreed to oppose Mr. 
Hurley for this appointment? 

Mr. Conroy. You have the letter. 

Senator AUSTIN. No, no, no; that does not 
answer the question. I ask you if he told 
you that. 

Mr. Conroy. Yes. 

Senator AUSTIN. He did? 

Mr. Conroy. Yes. 

Senator Austin. Well, now, did you have 
any meeting of the C. I. O. on this matter? 

Mr. Conroy. No; no formal meeting. 

Senator Austin. You are really here stat- 
ing the opinion of Mr. Zeman and yourself? 

Mr. Conroy. No, I would not say that. I 
have been in consultation with the general 
offices of my international union on this 
matter. 

Senator Austin. Where is that? 

Mr. Conroy. The office is in New York. 

Senator Austin. What person did you talk 
with? 

Mr. Conroy. Mr. Abbott Fitzgerald, who is 
the general president. 

Senator Austin. Anybody else? 

Mr. Conroy. No. 

Senator Austin. It gets down to three men 
in C. I. O. that occasioned this endorsement? 
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Mr. Conroy. The general president sets the 
policy of the organization. If he is wrong, he 
is told he is wrong. 

Senator Austin. I think that answers my 
question exactly. That is all. 


Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, I will 

concede, if the Senator from Vermont 
will permit me, that perhaps two or three 
men got together and decided that at 
least the leadership of the C. I. O. or- 
ganization did not want the Carmichael 
protest to be placed against Governor 
Hurley. I also assert that two or three— 
my friend from Connecticut says there 
were no more than seven—of the small 
business groups got together and set 
themselves up as representatives of the 
hundreds of thousands of small business 
enterprises in the country which were in- 
terested. I think that if the Senator 
concedes that in one instance two or 
three persons got together and accom- 
plished a certain thing, he should be 
willing to concede that it could be done 
in another instance. Has the Senator 
read Carmichael's disavowal in the 
RECORD? . 
Mr. AUSTIN. I believe it would be 
well for the Senator from Kentucky to 
read it in if he wishes to do so. I do not 
care to have my speech further inter- 
rupted with that subject. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I offer it at this 
point because I think it is pertinent. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Very well; I yield for 
that purpose. 

Mr. CHANDLER. It might be well first 
to state that Mr. Carmichael was one of 
those who had his name attached to a 
telegram protesting against the appoint- 
ment of Governor Hurley and Colonel 
Heller. Later he wrote a letter to Gov- 
ernor Hurley, which was put into the 
record by the witness, Conroy. The let- 
ter reads as follows: 

My Dear Mr. HuRrLEY: Have been informed 
of newspaper release concerning your ap- 
pointment to Surplus Property Board. Wish 
to inform you that I did not sign such a re- 
lease nor had I any knowledge that such a 
release was to be issued as emanating from 
and speaking for me as an individual mem- 
ber or in a representative capacity of the 
Farm-Labor, Small Business Congress of New 
England. 

In justice to you and to myself it should be 
known that the inclusion of my name was 
without my authority or consent. 

Several of your good friends including Mr. 
Edward McCrone, our regional director of 
Connecticut, Mr. John Danks and others who 
are affiliated with our organization were kind 
enough to call this matter to my attention. 

I trust that this will rectify any misunder- 
standing in this matter. 

Respectfully yours, 
Francis F. CARMICHAEL, 
Regional Director, Congress of 
Industrial Organizations. 


Iam sorry to trespass on the Senator's 
time, but I thought it was pertinent to 
have that letter go in the RECORD. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Very well. The Sena- 
tor can make as much of it as he wishes 
to do. 

Mr. CHANDLER. At some ‘ater time, 
if I decide to do so. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I think I have been 
more than fair in treating the situation 
that exists in the record. All I have done 
is to show that the witness, Miss Speare, 
testified so and so, that she testified that 
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Carmichael was present on all the occa- 
sions, except one when this organization 
acted in oppositicn to the candidate. 
This man does not come before us in 
committee for examination on that ques- 
tion. He had someone else bring a letter 
in and that letter gets into the record by 
virtue of some other witness appearing, 
not Frank Carmichael. 

Mr. CHANDLER. The Senator un- 
derstands that it might have been em- 
barrassing to him. There is no objec- 
tion to a man writing a letter if he has 
gotten between two sides. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I think we had better 
drop this subject before we get on 
grounds that I do not wish to take in a 
discussion in the United States Senate. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I am not ready to 
take any such grounds, but I am not 
trying to avoid any discussion of it. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I am affected a little 
hit by knowledge I have off the record, 
but I have not used it, and I do not want 
to use it. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I have some such 
knowledge, too. and if the door is thrown 
wide open, I can refer to it. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I think we ought to 
leave alone such collateral matters. It 
will be good for the country to do so. 

Mr. CHANDLER. If the Senator puts 
it that way, he can not exceed me in in- 
terest for the country. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I do not propose to de- 
bate such things in the United States 
Senate. I merely give the Senator that 
information. 

Now, Mr. President, I want to speak 
of this hole through which a horse and 
buggy might have been driven if the 
effort had been successful to show that 
this Farm-Labor Small Business Con- 
gress of New England had not put itself 
on record in opposition, by reading at 
this point the very telegram that caused 
the presence here of Mr. Stewart and of 
Miss Speare. This is a telegram which I 
received, a duplicate of which was sent 
to the Senator from Connecticut [Mr, 
Matongey]—I will read the one I re- 
ceived, which was put on file in the rom- 
mittee for the use on the Senate floor I 
am making of it: 

The Farm-Labor-Small Business Congress 
of New England is earnestly opposed to the 
confirmation of former Gov. Robert A. Hur- 
ley, of Connecticut, and Lt. Col. Edward H. 
Heller, of California, as members of the Sur- 
plus Property Board. 


I do not care to read any more of it; 
that is the point. Their testimony and 
their coming here and taking a position 
that is so liberal and broad-minded, so 
free from anything that would cast a 
reflection upon these candidates, ought 
not to be made use of to claim that they 
were not opposing the nomination of the 
two candidates. There they tell us ex- 
actly that they do oppose them, and, they 
say, “earnestly” oppose them. 

Mr. President, another telegram I am 
about to put in the Recorp is provoked 
by this discussion with respect to the 
position of Mr. Stewart, a witness. This 
telegram from Mr. Stewart is dated De- 
cember 16, which is today—the other 
telegram was dated December 4—and I 
think that it shows that he is today as 
earnestly opposed as he was on Decem- 


ber 4 and on the day he appeared before 
the committee: 

Boston, Mass., December 16, 1944. 
Senator WARREN R. AUSTIN; 

We earnestly call to your attention current 
Life editorial titled “Surplus Property,” with 
subtitle “Must a Great Chance to Broaden 
Economic Freedom Go by Political Default?” 
It explains aims of Surplus Property Act spe- 
cifically, deploring Hurley-Heller nomina- 
tions, and closes; “Our surplus-property 
problem contains the chance of a lifetime 
for a rebirth of economic freedom in Amer- 
ica. If we let it go by default, the spirit 
of Thomas Jefferson will not furgive us.” We 
recommend this to be used in floor debate 
and read into CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

EDWARD J. STEWART, 
President, Smaller Business 
Association of New England. 


That is of too great importance to be 
brushed aside. There is a cross section 
of thought, and we stand here to try to 
represent the thought of the community 
from which these two nominees were 
drawn. I would say that the thought of 
that community is earnestly opposed to 
these nominations. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. McLeod, one of its 
clerks, announced that the House had 
passed without amendment the follow- 
ing bills of the Senate: 

S. 1602. An act authorizing and directing 
the Secretary of the Interior to issue to 
Winnie Left Her Behind a patent in fee to 
certain land; 

S. 1746. An act authorizing and directing 
the Secretary of the Interior to issue to 
Peter A. Condelario a patent in fee to certain 
land; 

S. 1925. An act to authorize and direct the 
Secretary of the Interior to issue to Charles 
F. White a patent in fee to certain land; 

S. 2026. An act authorizing the issuance of 
a patent in fee to Richard Pickett; and 

S. 2071. An act to eliminate as uncollecti- 
ble certain credits of the United States. 


The message also announced that the 
House had passed a joint resolution (H. 
J. Res. 324) to extend the time for filing 
a report by the Civil Aeronautics Board 
relating to multiple taxation of air com- 
merce, in which it requested the con- 
currence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to the report of 
the committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 4911) to amend the Federal Crop 
Insurance Act. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills and joint reso- 
lution, and they were signed by the Vice 
President: 


S. 1819. An act to repeal the acts of August 
15, 1935, and January 29, 1940, relating to the 
establishment of the Patrick Henry National 
Monument and the acquisition of the estate 
of Patrick Henry, in Charlotte County, Va.; 

S. 1827. An act for the relief of Oliver N. 
Knight; 

S. 1971. An act to provide for the disposal 
of certain mail matter condemned by the 
Director of Censorship; and 

S. J. Res. 148. Joint resolution authorizing 
the disposal of certain blood plasma reserves. 
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NOMINATION OF W. L. CLAYTON 


Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, it is 
perfectly apparent that this debate is go- 
ing to proceed for some time; indeed, it 
is almost certain that it will go over into 
next week or longer. I find that I can- 
not be here after today. So I intend to 
trespass upon the Senate for a very short 
time to make a statement setting forth 
some of my reasons for opposing Mr. 
Clayton for appointment as an Assistant 
Secretary of the Department of State. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for the purpose of 
permitting me to suggest the absence of 
a quorum? I know that a number of 
Senators who did not know he was going 
to speak on this nomination at this time 
would like to hear the Senator. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. In view of that 
statement, I yield. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. May- 
BANK in the chair). The clerk will call 
the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Guffey" O'Mahoney 
Austin Gurney Overton 
Balley Hall Pepper 
Bankhead Hatch Radcliffe 
Bilbo Hawkes Reed 
Brewster Hayden Revercoml 
Brooks ill Reynolds 
Bushfield Holman Robertson 
utler Jenner Russell 
Byrd Johnson, Calif. Shipstead 
Capper Johnson, Colo. Smith 
Caraway La Follette Stewart 
Chandler Langer Taft 
Chavez Lucas Thomas, Idaho 
Clark, Idaho McCarran Thomas, Okla. 
Clark, Mo. McClellan Thomas, Utah 
Connally McFarland Truman 
Cordon McKellar Vandenberg 
Danaher Magnuson Walsh 
Davis Maloney Weeks 
Downey Maybank Wheeler 
Ellender Mead Wherry 
Ferguson Millikin White 
George Murdock Wiley 
Murray Willis 
Gillette Nye Wilson 
Green O'Daniel 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. EL- 
LENDER in the chair). Eighty Senators 
having answered to their names, there is 
a quorum present. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, there 
seem to be rather strong currents and 
cross currents of opinion prevailing in 
the Senate on the subject of the pending 
nominations, and I refer particularly to 
the nominations to the State Depart- 
ment. Those nominations are, of course, 
of tremendous importance because in- 
dividuals have been selected for the posts 
of Under Secretary and Assistant Secre- 
taries of State, and the nominations have 
been sent to the Senate. This group will 
deal with our post-war problems, possibly 
with our treaties of peace. In view of 
the very great conflict prevailing here 
and the differences of understanding with 
respect to how this matter has developed, 
and how these individuals were selected, 
it would really seem to me to be in the 
interest of the public to have more or- 
derly and more deliberate action upon 
matters of such vast importance, which 
may affect our country for years to come 
rather than to follow the procedure we 
are asked to follow, which is to act im- 
mediately upon six nominations to the 
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State Department. We are urged by the 
chairman of the committee to expedite 
action upon all these nominees because 
of the importance of the positions. I 
believe it would be better to take a little 
time at least to consider the nominations. 
The holidays are approaching. Some 
Members of the Senate—and I am one 
of them—are obliged to go away today 
because of the approach of this season, 
and the difficulty of securing reserva- 
tions and transportation after today. 

I cannot see, Mr. President, how any 
loss would result to the public if we were 
to postpone consideration of this matter, 
I would say until the first part of Janu- 
ary, when the new Congress assembles, 
when we could then go into a considera- 
tion of the nominations. We will have 
ample opportunity in the meantime to 
give thought and investigation to these 
nominees and will be in a position to take 
speedy action when Congress assembles. 

From a parliamentary standpoint, I am 

_not in a position at this time to make any 
motion concerning the matter, but post- 
ponement of action, which would be in 
order, would enable Members of the Sen- 
ate to avoid the jam of traffic and get 
home over the holidays, where they can 
deliberately and quietly give considera- 
tion to these matters, and then come back 
and, with a full sense of responsibility, 
each Member of the Senate cast his vote 
upon the question of acceptance or re- 
jection of the nominees. 

Mr, BILBO. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. May- 
BANK in the chair). Does the Senator 
from’ Alabama yield to the Senator from 
Mississippi? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes; for a question 
only. 

Mr. BILBO. Does not the Senator 
think that it would be well if the Mem- 
bers of the Senate were to go home for 
Christmas, since that would really afford 
them an opportunity to consult their 
constituents about the questions in- 
volved in these important nominations? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I do, yes; in a mat- 
ter of this very grave importance, con- 
sidering the suddenness with which we 
were presented with this surprising situ- 
ation in connection with which we ob- 
serve that fundamental differences ex- 
ist—let us be frank about it—between 
the President and his closest friends. 
We have that situation to meet; whether 
we talk about it in the open or do not, it 
is here; and I submit that it will be help- 
ful to us to have an opportunity to talk 
with our constituents in our respective 
States and get their views, and we can 
also give them our views with respect 
to the matter, 

Mr. President, I think I have arranged 
for a pair. Iam not sure. Senators do 
not like to give pairs. That shows the 
difficulty of postponing action so that 
we may have a fuller expression of the 
membership of the Senate upon these im- 
portant questions. 

I want to take this opportunity, be- 
cause I probably will have no other op- 
portunity, to express my opposition to 
Mr. Clayton for appointment to the posi- 
tion of Assistant Secretary of State in 
charge of foreign economic affairs. I 
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am not opposed to him on any personal 
grounds. My contacts with him have 
been few. My appraisement of him is 
based upon his activities and transac- 
tions in the cotton trade throughout the 
South for many years. He possesses 
great ability. As a businessman he is 
engaged in all of the cotton services. 
His firm under his management has ac- 
cumulated a large fortune, $50,000,000 in 
fixed assets, according to Mr. Clayton’s 
testimony. He is the chief stockholder 
of Anderson, Clayton & Co., and has con- 
trol of the business management of that 
firm. Heand his family control about 40 
percent of its stock. The company has 
$10,000,000 in fixed assets in foreign 
countries, mostly in Brazil, and invested 
chiefly in gins, warehouses, and other 
facilities for handling cotton. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. Does the Senator know 
whether the company has any interest 
in airlines in foreign countries? 

Mr. BANKHEAD, I have no informa- 
tion on the subject. 

Mr, AIKEN. Did the committee find 
what his investments are in? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. In facilities for 
handling cotton. 

Mr. AIKEN. Ten million dollars in 
that alone? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Ten million dollars. 
That is the extent of Mr. Clayton’s for- 
eign interest in the cotton business in 
competition with the American cotton 
farmer. 

Mr. AIKEN. Then, if the company 
does have any interest in airlines or other 
foreign interests, they probably are not 
included in the amount which was named 
by Mr. Clayton? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. No; they clearly are 
not, because Mr. Clayton listed the prop- 
erties which were included in his state- 
ment, that is, gins, warehouses, and other 
facilities for handling cotton. 

Mr. Clayton started his operations in 
South America in 1930, and since that 
time the production of cotton in Brazil 
has increased about 2,000,000 bales. In 
1930 cotton production in Brazil was 
483,000 bales. In 1940 it was 2,507,000 
bales, and it was approximately that 
amount last year. In answer to the 
charge that he had spent a fortune to 
build up foreign competition with our 
own cotton producers Mr. Clayton said 
that if he had not done so someone else 
would have done it. I invite the Sen- 
ator’s attention to that statement as the 
only explanation for a situation which 
has developed to the very great detriment 
of our cotton producers, and which is 
now used as an argument against fair 
American prices. 

The defense suggested by Mr. Clayton 
is not firmly established. Through all 
the years of the cotton trade—more than 
100 years—no other citizen of the United 
States has contributed in a substantial 
way to an increase of cotton production 
in Brazil or any other foreign country. 
Based upon that fact, I say that his de- 
fense that someone else would have done 
it is not sound, and is not justified, even 
if it be true. 
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Mr, GEORGE. Mr. President, I do not 
wish to interrupt the Senator if he does 
not wish to be interrupted. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I welcome an inter- 
ruption from my friend. 

Mr. GEORGE. So far as I am con- 
cerned, it makes no difference whether 
the nomination of any of these ap- 
pointees is confirmed; but I shall take 
the position which I took when the first 
proposal to pay an export subsidy on 
cotton was brought forward, that by that 
process we were bound to increase the 
production of cotton in all foreign coun- 
tries. I make this statement at this time 
because I understand that the Senator 
is leaving the city shortly. It is not a 
new position on my part, and has noth- 
ing to do with Mr. Clayton; but the poli- 
cies pursued by the Government of the 
United States directly have tended to 
increase the production of cotton in all 
producing areas. It was inevitable. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Of course, the Sen- 
ator recognizes that that has no applica- 
tion to the argument I am now making 
against Mr. Clayton, because the tre- 
mendous increase in foreign production 
was in no sense attributable to the pay- 
ment of subsidies or otherwise. It was 
directly attributable to the expenditure 
in a foreign country of Mr. Clayton’s 
money, which had been made with the 
help of our cotton farmers. 

Mr. GEORGE. I merely wish to make 
my position clear, because I expect to 
speak on that question later. I am ab- 
solutely sure in my own mind—and sta- 
tistics will bear me out—that the policies 
pursued by this Government under the 
Secretary of Agriculture from 1934 on 
directly encouraged the production of 
cotton in all foreign countries. It was 
inevitable that they should do so. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Of course, that is 
Mr. Clayton’s view also, as he testified; 
but I am not in accord with that view, 
and neither is the Congress of the United 
States in accord with it. 

Mr. GEORGE. The Congress of the 
United States was in accord with that 
view, on the first proposal to pay an ex- 
port subsidy on cotton. I fought it on 
this floor, and the distinguished Senator 
from Alabama was the chief proponent 
of that measure. By a vote of the Senate 
we decided against it; but the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, or those in charge 
of the A. A. A. program, simply ran 
around the Congress, as has frequently 
been the case in past years, and paid the 
subsidy anyway. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The Senator from 
Georgia has one proposition in mind and 
I have another. He is confining himself 
to the question of the soundness of ex- 
port subsidies, 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD, I vield. 

Mr. AIKEN. Does the Senator have 
any information which would indicate 
what percentage of the South American 
export crop of cotton is handled by An- 
derson, Clayton & Co.? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I do not have that 
information. The only opportunity I 
had to develop any facts from Mr. Clay- 
ton was the other day when he was be- 
fore the committee. I had been out of 
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the city and returned. I went to the 
committee room, and the committee gave 
me every opportunity; but, of course, 
without any notice, without any prepa- 
ration, and without any figures with me, 
I could not make a full and complete ex- 
amination of Mr. Clayton; but I assume— 
and I think this statement will be found 
to be correct; at least, I shall have plenty 
of time to demonstrate it before this de- 
bate closes, which may not be before 
January, according to the rumors going 
around the Chamber—that he handled 
the exportation from Brazil of practi- 
cally all the increase in the production 
of cotton in that country. 

Mr. AIKEN. As I understand, the 
Canadian market has been diverted 
from United States cotton to South 
American cotton. Does the Senator 
know whether that business is being 
handled by this corporation or not? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. No; I could not tell 
the Senator. But it is a fact that much 
of the Brazilian cotton has been shipped 
to Canada. The Canadians buy Brazil- 
ian cotton instead of buying our cotton, 
which is just across the line. 

Mr. AIKEN. Does not the United 
States Government pay a subsidy, or 
make up in some way to the American 
cotton growers for the loss of that cot- 
ton market? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The Senator has 
two questions involved in one. I am not 
sure that it has paid any subsidy at all 
since the time in 1937 or 1938 to which 
the Senator from Georgia has referred. 
But the Surplus Property Disposal Act 
has an authorization in it for the pay- 
ment of agricultural subsidies. I do not 
know whether they are limited to cotton 
or not. I know that some years ago, in 
addition to the payment of subsidies on 
cotton, the Government also paid ex- 
port subsidies on wheat. That great Re- 
publican leader and great friend of the 
farmer, the late Senator McNary, was 
interested in that subject. We had a 
large surplus of western wheat which 
could not be moved across the country, 
and for which there was no outlet, so an 
arrangement was made for the payment 
of an export subsidy to get rid of that 
great surplus of wheat in the West. 

Going back to the defense that some- 
one else would have done it if Mr. Clay- 
ton had not built up that business in 
Brazil, which had nothing to do with the 
matter mentioned by the Senator from 
Georgia in connection with subsidies, in 
1932. soon after Mr. Clayton began oper- 
ations there, production increased to 
1,000,000 bales, and has steadily climbed 
to two and a half million bales. 

It could well be said that Mr. Clayton’s 
success in that field demonstrates his 
business acumen. However, it does not 
show very ardent loyalty on his part to 
the cotton producers in our country, who, 
over the entire period of his business ex- 
perience, have furnished a basis for him 
to accumulate a tremendous fortune. 
He did not engage in cotton production 
in Brazil or other South American coun- 
tries in which he operated. He estab- 
lished gins, cottonseed-oil mills, ware- 
houses, and compresses. These consti- 
tuted the necessary equipment for han- 
dling cotton produced in Brazil. Mr. 
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Clayton bought the equipment in this 
country and shipped it to Brazil to estab- 
lish the facilities referred to. 

In addition to operating in Brazil, Mr. 
Clayton also operated in Peru, Argentina, 
Paraguay, Mexico, and Egypt. He sold 
cotton throughout the world, and is 
understood to have been the largest cot- 
ton handler in history. His business is 
often said to have amounted to 2,000,000 
bales a year. His firm owns gins, ware- 
houses, and compresses throughout the 
Cotton Belt in this country, and has in- 
numerable agents purchasing cotton 
from the farmers and looking after the 
cotton business of Anderson, Clayton & 
Co. His firm has membership in cotton 
exchanges, and has been active in buy- 
ing and selling futures contracts on ex- 
changes. Because of the importance of 
cotton and its products to the people of 
the world, and especially to the economy 
of the United States and the Cotton Belt, 
cotton has been crowned King Cotton. 
Mr. Clayton could appropriately be 
named King of Cotton. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Clayton has not 
applied any part of his ability, resource- 
fulness, talents, or wealth to the human 
side of the great cotton-producing and 
handling industry. There are approxi- 
mately 10,000,000 people—men, women, 
and children—residing on the cotton 
farms of this country. They have con- 
stantly been the poorest paid major 
group of workers in the United States. 
Nearly half of them are tenants. A very 
large percentage of them are Negroes, 
who in large measure work as tenants 
upon our farms. Their income has been 
pitifully low from the days of the Civil 
War until now, with the exception of a 
few years following World War No. 1 and 
the last 2 years. In 1939 the cash farm 
income per family was only $160. That 
was just a year or so before the war 
started. I have used the figures for that 
year in order to have figures which 
would not be influenced in any way by 
the income received in connection with 
the public works of the present period. 
Those are official figures prepared by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 

Because of the very low earnings of 
the cotton producers, a few years ago 
the President called the Southeastern 
States economic problem No. 1 of the 
United States. The price of cotton con- 
stituted the cash income and also was 
the source, through its sale, of practical- 
ly all the money which came to that 
area to be used to pay for everything the 
people living there bought outside the 
South. During many long years Mr. 
Clayton was in close touch with these 
unhappy people, who, in the face of pov- 
erty, were working long hours to produce 
sufficient cotton to supply our domestic 
consumption needs and also to supply 
the needs of the cotton handlers, like 
Mr. Clayton and others, who export cot- 
ton to foreign countries, 

During all that time numerous ef- 
forts were made by friends of the farm- 
ers in Congress to secure the passage of 
legislation to provide Government non- 
recourse loans to the producers of cot- 
ton, to provide credit facilities to enable 
them to hold their cotton, hoping for 
an increase in price, and also to put a 
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floor under the price of cotton. Mr. 
Clayton, as the outstanding representa- 
tive of the cotton trade, opposed every 
effort along that line which was in- 
tended to raise somewhat the standard 
of living of the cotton producers and 
to relieve them of competition with 
cheap oriental labor in the world cotton 
markets. Of course, I do not refer to 
all the cotton producers, because there 
are many in the South who do not need 
any help, especially those with great 
plantations in sections of the delta and 
on the plains of Texas. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator has stated that the average income 
of the southern family growing cotton 
was $160 a year. Has the Senator any 
information to show what the average 
income or daily wage of the Brazilian 
cotton farmer may be? 

Mr. . I regret that I do 
not have it at this time. I have not had 
sufficient time in the preparation of this 
argument to go thoroughly into the de- 
tails of the cotton business. 

Mr. AIKEN. It was interesting to 
note that at one of the hearings of the 
Rubber Committee it was brought out 
that our rubber companies which have 
established factories in Brazil pay 50 
cents a day for common labor. It seems 
reasonable to believe that this is a great 
deal more than workers in the cotton 
fields receive. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. As I have said, I do 
not have the figures. 

Mr. AIKEN. It was testified by one of 
the Government officials that the pay of 
industrial workers was approximately 50 
cents a day. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Of course, the in- 
come of the southern cotton farmer is 
not based upon the daily rate of pay to 
labor. It is based upon the income from 
the products of his year’s labor. 

Mr. AIKEN. But it is evident that, 
however poorly paid the southern cotton 
workers may be, the Brazilian cotton 
workers are paid very much less. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I believe that is un- 
derstood, although, as I stated before, our 
cotton farmers receive the lowest income 
received by any group of workers in this 
country. 

Mr. AIKEN. I understand that the 
cost of growing cotton in Brazil is ap- 
proximately 5 cents a pound. If we use 
the same standard for workers there 
that we use for workers here, that would 
mean that the field workers would re- 
ceive approximately 5 cents an hour. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. As a matter of 
fact, Mr. President, I will suggest at this 
point, although I shall make further 
reference to it a little later, that the most 
difficult competition the southern cotton 
farmer has is from the lowest paid 
workers in the world; namely, the orien- 
tal laborers. I will refer to that point 
again in a few moments. Competition 
with workers in Brazil is bad enough; 
but under Mr. Clayton’s doctrine our cot- 
ton workers would have to meet with 
competition much worse than that of the 
Brazil workers. 

Whatever relief Congress has given 
to our cotton farmers in the way of Gov- 
ernment cotton loans has been given in 
the face of opposition by Mr. Clayton. 
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He restated before the committee the 
other day his continued opposition to the 
loan program or any other program 
which would tend to give an artificial 
price to cotton, one not based entirely 
and wholly on the law of supply and 
demand in the face of world-wide com- 
Petition. 

Incidentally, let me say that Congress 
has been good not only to the cotton 
farmers but to the wheat and tobacco 
farmers and other producers of basic 
crops; and now Congress has embarked 
upon a more liberal program. Congress 
has been generous and kind to the 
farmers. 

I wish Senators to think about the 
position Mr. Clayton has taken, He has 
been steadily opposed, and is now op- 
posed, to any legislative program which 
would tend to increase the price of Amer- 
ican cotton in the world market. He in- 
sists that there should be one price for 
cotton in all the markets of the world, 
and that in order to hold our foreign 
markets we should meet the competition 
of the cheapest labor on earth, includ- 
ing—although he did not mention them, 
but his statement would include them— 

the untouchables of India. India is the 
next largest cotton-producing country in 
the world. But Mr. Clayton insists that 
even if it results in the sale of our cotton 
at prices below the cost of production, 
and results in the lowering of the stand- 
ard of living, somehow we must hold the 
foreign markets, through competitive 
open-market prices, if Congress does not 
appropriate a sufficient amount of mon- 
ey to supplement adequately the world 
market price. 

Mr, Clayton opposed the Federal sub- 

sidy on cotton exports, as was stated a 
while ago. He is in line with the senior 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE] on 
that point. He is unwilling to have the 
Government make a contribution in that 
way to help hold foreign markets for our 
cotton producers. He wants the whole 
-cotton price problem handled on a cold 
basis of meeting competitive prices, and 
then to call on the Government of the 
United States to make adequate and suf- 
ficient appropriations to afford relief to 
the cotton farmer as between the war 
price, based on competition of all cotton- 
producing countries, and a suitable top 
price, perhaps parity, or whatever it can 
be induced to provide. 

We understand the difficulty of secur- 
ing adequate appropriations from year to 
year in order to meet payments to the 
cotton farmer, which may amount to 
half a billion dollars a year. Then, of 
course, we should be obliged to include— 
and no one from the cotton-producing 
States would object to it, if such a pro- 
gram were to be adopted—a similar pro- 
gram for wheat, tobacco, rice, corn, and 
other major agricultural commodities, 
Every Senator with good judgment un- 
derstands that we cannot expect the 
Congress of the United States, in order 
merely to maintain foreign markets for 
cotton, to involve the Treasury of this 
country in staggering appropriations 
from year to year in carrying out such a 
program. So, it naturally would follow, 
es has already been anticipated, that 
the production of cotton would be shifted 
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in the South and would be established 
largely in the rich lands of the Delta of 
the Mississippi, on the plains of Texas, 
and other parts of the West, where, by 
the use of machinery, the cost of pro- 
duction could be reduced. 

Mr. President, what is to be done with 
the families of the farmers of the Caro- 
linas, Georgia, Alabama, 
Tennessee, and Arkansas? They have 
been rooted to the soil in those sections 
for many years. They belong to local 
churches and organizations. Are we to 
force them to move from their homes 
and hunt other places in which to live 
where the cost of production of cotton 
can be lowered by the use of high- 
priced machinery? If they desired to ob- 
tain land in the delta of the Mississippi 
and on the plains of Texas they could 
not obtain it. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma, Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma, Is it not 
a fact that economists have figured out 
that the selling price of a pound of 
cotton is approximately the amount per 
hour which the cotton farmer receives 
for his labor? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I believe the Sen- 
ator is correct. It was so asserted be- 
fore the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, and I know the Senator from 
Oklahoma has held such to be the fact. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Hearings 
before the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry for several years have demon- 
strated that to be the fact. The hear- 
ings have demonstrated that when cot- 
ton sells in the market at 10 cents a 
pound the farmer receives 10 cents an 
hour for producing the cotton. When 
cotton sells for 22 cents a pound, that is 
all the farmer receives for an hour's 
work, 

I have heard it said in very high places 
that the South was developed on 10-cent 
cotton. I should like to have the Sen- 
ator’s reaction to that statement. 

Mr. BANKHEAD, The price of cotton 
has not been above 10 cents a pound 
many times since the First World War. 
Whether the South was developed on 10- 
cent cotton or not, the people of the 
South have been forced to live on it. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I yield. 

Mr, AIKEN. I have listened to the 
remarks of the Senator from Oklahoma, 
beat I am wondering if the formula re- 
ferred to, of the selling price of a pound 
of cotton being equivalent to the hourly 
wage of the producer for his labor, would 
hold good in South America. The rea- 
son I ask the question is that one day we 
were going through some figures with 
regard to the importation of fruit from 
the Argentine. I was amazed to learn 
that a box of pears selling on the New 
York market for $9.60 netted the Argen- 
tine grower but 25 cents, If there is that 
much spread in the handling of fruits 
from South America, why would not the 
spread with regard to other commodi- 
ties be as great? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I cannot answer 
the Senator. I know that Mr. Clayton 
is not a producer, Therefore, the cost 
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of production does not enter into his cal- 
culations. He is a handler. Whether 
the cotton is raised in Brazil or in some 
other place, if he handles it his handling 
is on a quantity basis, and the handling 
charges are figured in. 

Mr. AIKEN, The spread on all com- 
modities, such as pears and other fruits, 
is undoubtedly represented by handling 
costs, transportation costs, and profits. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Clayton recog- 
nizes that our production of cotton in 
the United States is considerably in ex- 
cess of the normal domestic, and the 
probable normal world requirements. 
Nevertheless, he is opposed to farmers 
being given the right to adjust their sup- 
plies of cotton to fit the demand for it 
on the ground that such action would 
tend to increase the price of cotton by 
limiting the quantity, and interfering 
with the free flow of cotton through the 
channels of trade. He has opposed every 
program which was passed by the Con- 
gress to bring about living prices for the 
farmer who produces cotton. No Sen- 
ator can class him as a friend of the cot- 
ton farmer. It has never been brought 
to my attention that any Senator has 
attempted to do so. Judging from Mr. 
Clayton’s business operations, no Sena- 
tor could so class him. As I have said, 
he is not a friend of the cotton farmer. 
I am afraid to have a man with his qual- 
ities placed in a position where he can 
deal with foreign economic affairs. 

It has been said that in the position 
which he seeks Mr. Clayton would have 
no power to do anything which would af- 
fect the price of cotton. Who knows— 
and I invite the attention of Senators on 
the other side of the Chamber—who 
knows what power the sole representa- 
tive of the high staff of the State Depart- 
ment would have in the new domain of 
international relations and business co- 
operation? 

Mr. President, I invite attention of 
Senators to the fourth section of the 
Atlantic Charter, which is as follows: 

Fourth, they— 


The nations— 
will endeavor, with due respect for their ex- 
isting obligations, to further the enjoyment 
by all states, great or small, victor or van- 
quished, of access, on equal terms, to the 
trade and to the raw materials of the world 
which are needed for their economic pros- 
perity. 

There is a doctrine to which the na- 
tions, including the United States, are 
committed, to have free access to the 
trade of all these countries. When a 
treaty of peace is made or subsequent 
treaties are negotiated through the State 
Department, bear in mind that the At- 
lantic Charter obligates us to admit all 
states, great or small, on equal terms to 
the trade and raw materials of the world 
which are needed for their economic 
prosperity. 

Mr. Clayton may take the view that 
other nations are not admitted to the 
trade of this country if artificial prices 
on cotton prevail. With such prices pre- 
vailing, other countries would not have 
free access, because there would be the 
barrier created by the loan program and 
the production control program, and, 
therefore, it seems likely that, under this 
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provision of the Atlantic Charter, Mr. 
Clayton, as administrator of foreign 
economic affairs, when the subject of 
cotton is reached will rule and hold that 
loans on cotton which put up the price 
are in violation of this covenant in the 
Atlantic Charter. If he can do it in the 
case of cotton, he can do it in the case 
of other agricultural products; he can 
do it in the case of livestock; he can do 
it in the case of poultry; he can do it 
in the case of any commodity which falls 
under a program of reduction of tariff 
rates. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, 
since he has raised the question of other 
commodities, I should like to ask the 
Senator from Alabama, who has given so 
much study to the subject of cotton and 
its production in the South, to answer 
the question, if he cares to in the course 
of his remarks—— 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Ishall be very glad 
to answer any question I can. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. What would be 
the economic consequence upon the rest 
of the agricultural sections of the coun- 
try of the logical application of Mr. Clay- 
ton’s policy with regard to cotton going 
to a world price and the constant read- 
justment of the agricultural economy of 
the South. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. There could be sev- 
eral results. In the first place, of course, 
it would bring almost starvation to that 
great section of the country unless its 
population migrated to other sections or 
unless it diverted its labor and its 
thought and its attention to the produc- 
tion of other commodities in competition 
with other sections of the United States. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, if 
the Senator will permit one further ques- 
tion, if other commodities come to be on 
an export basis the logic of Mr. Clayton’s 
position is that the world price should 
prevail with regard to such commodities, 

Mr, BANKHEAD. Of course, if that 
is Mr. Clayton’s view as a matter of prin- 
ciple, he has no reason to apply it only to 
the one commodity. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I give him the 
benefit of the doubt that it is on the basis 
of principle upon the statements he made 
in this record and other records as to his 
attitude toward cotton. The logical ap- 
Plication of that policy and its effect not 
only upon the South but upon every 
other agricultural section of the United 
States is something on which I hope the 
Senator will touch before he concludes. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 

enator from Alabama yield to me? 

Mr. BANKHEAD, I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. The Senator’s remarks 
have been in reference to agricultural 
projects, but is there any reason to be- 
lieve that we would have one policy with 
regard to agricultural projects and not 
have the same policy with regard to in- 
dustrial projects and manufactured 
goods? 

Mr. BANKHEAD, I will say that Mr. 
Clayton surely is not establishing him- 
self on a principle merely because it is to 
his advantage—I do not think he is; I 
believe he is an honorable man—and, of 
necessity, as the Senator from Wisconsin 
has suggested and as the Senator from 
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Vermont now suggests, if that is a sound 
rule of economics for the government of 
the affairs of this country in its dealings 
with foreign nations in relation to one 
commodity the principle must apply to 
all commodities, agricultural or indus- 
trial, which are traded in the dealings 
between the nations of the world. 

Mr. AIKEN. Is it not a fact that 
hundreds of industrial plants have been 
moved from this country to foreign coun- 
tries since the beginning of the war, and 
is it not very likely that they were moved, 
solely because of labor conditions, to 
places where labor could be hired for a 
very small sum in comparison to what it 
receives for similar work in the United 
States? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I understand that 
is true; and probably other industries 
will be moved. 

In further answer to the Senator from 
Wisconsin, I had intended to discuss the 
subject brought up by him and Iam now 
ready to approach it. 

Mr. Clayton—and the Senator heard 
his testimony—frankly believes that im- 
portant adjustments should be made in 
our tariff rates with the view of increas- 
ing the exchange of goods between the 
nations of the world. I have no criticism 
of his position on that subject, but I 
have the right to refer to its effect if put 
into operation. It seems to me that any- 
one nominated to an office with such 
highly important responsibilities and 
possibilities which inhere in the develop- 
ment of foreign affairs and which affect 
the life and business of the farmers in all 
sections of the United States, as well as 
the industries of the East, should be care- 
fully and thoroughly and painstakingly 
considered with reference to his view- 
point on the subject mentioned. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I yield. 

Mr. CHANDLER. As I understand, 
Mr. Clayton’s company, Anderson, Clay- 
ton & Co., has made loans to cotton farm- 
ers in other countries, principally South 
American countries and Mexico. To 
what extent has that influenced the pro- 
duction of cotton in those countries? - 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Of course, that 
would depend somewhat upon the 
volume of the loans. I am not entirely 
informed about it. The record shows 
that he has sent there in the way of fixed 
assets $10,000,000 for the establishment 
of gins and warehouses and cottonseed 
oil mills. Of course, in order to capitalize 
upon such a tremendous investment, he 
will, I assume, do what may be necessary 
to accomplish the result, and if money 
is needed to be loaned—he said some- 
thing about it, I do not know whether he 
meant in South America or not—I as- 
sume he will make money available to 
make his facilities profitable. But there 
they are. Their production has been in- 
creasing year after year until it has been 
moved up from half a million bales to 
two and a half million bales since Mr. 
Clayton went in there, a period of 10 
years, a gradual, steady, and constant 
step-up in production in a country which 
had not had any substantial increase in 
production for 50 long years. I do not 
think it was brought about because of 
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a spirit of altruism; he put his money on 
the barrel head. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, sup- 
pose he decided to do the same thing 
with tobacco. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. There would be 
the same situation, undoubtedly. 

Mr. CHANDLER. If he loaned his 
money to tobacco farmers and provided 
machinery for them, and if it were 
deemed profitable business to increase 
the production of tobacco in other coun- 
tries, if he has the feeling that it is 
the duty of businessmen in the United 
States, where there is an opportunity to 
their advantage, to increase the produc- 
tion of cotton, to make loans to cotton 
farmers in other countries, and then re- 
duce the prfce of cotton to a general 
world level, which, as I understand, 
would be 7 or 8 cents lower than the 
price fixed for cotton grown in the 
South—— 

Mr. BANKHEAD. That is true. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Then he could do 
the same thing in the case of tobacco. 
If it is a good thing for cotton, he might 
assume it would be a good thing for 
tobacco. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. He would so as- 
sume if he were consistent in the advo- 
cacy of the principle he applies to cot- 
ton. That develops the importance of 
the question of the Senator from Wis- 
consin, as to the effect on other agri- 
cultural commodities, and of the Sena- 
tor from Vermont relating to industrial 
commodities. What effect would the 
application of the principle advocated 
by Mr. Clayton have? ; 

Senators, this is no idle subject. This 
is a serious problem. It affects the peace 
and the happiness of all our southern 
people, white and black, poor and rich. 
One can go into the largest department 
store in Birmingham, Ala., or in any other 
city in the South, and from the celler 
clear to atttic, find scarcely any articles, 
except country produce, which were man- 
ufactured in the Cotton Belt. Our peo- 
ple have not gone into industry; they did 
not have the money to do so after the 
Civil War and the loss of their slave 
property. So they drifted along, learning 
the production of cotton. They have not 
even invaded the field of production of 
things manufactured in other sections of 
the country. They have not increased 
to any great extent their production of 
livestock, hogs, and things of that kind. 
They have not done much in the dairy 
business, in cheese production; there is 
just a little showing here and there. But 
if Mr. Clayton’s doctrine is put into ef- 
fect and those people are prevented from 
continuing the production of cotton upon 
all the little hillside farms, they are going 
to find something else to produce. Many 
of them will move. He says they will 
move out into the plains country. There 
will be a great many left who will hang on 
for years to come, trying to find some sub- 
stitute for the cash they have been get- 
ting from cotton. Then the competition 
will come, from people on a starvation 
basis. They are not that way now, they 
get along very well, if they are let alone. 
The last 2 or 3 years, chiefly under 
the loan program, which has given them 
decent prices, not above parity, but a 
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percentage of parity, they are adjusting 
themselves. They are a happy people. If 
they are let alone they will work out this 
market problem in some way. They have 
done it all these years. I have official 
figures but have not time to present them 
now to show that as the price of Ameri- 
can cotton went up, farm production did 
not follow it. 

I do not know who suggested the name 
of Mr. Clayton for this position. I wish 
I did know. I know that as adminis- 
trator of foreign economy he would be 
dangerous to the American farmer. He 
has demonstrated that; the doctrine he 
advocated before the committee shows 
that he would be dangerous. 

Whether he puts his doctrine into effect 
or not, why cause our people to be upset 
and to remain in a disturbed state of 
mind by keeping them believing they are 
going to have to move, as Mr. Clayton 
and others have been advocating; indeed, 
a number of cotton buyers at the con- 
ference recently held advocated that they 
should move, on the ground that their 
farming operations were not consistent 
with sound economics. That was stated 
in Washington by a number of those who 
attended the conference last week. 

Mr, President, that is upsetting and 
disturbing. Whether Mr. Clayton got 
the opportunity to put his doctrine into 

-effect or not, his holding this very posi- 
tion, after his record of these years of 
antagonism to the welfare of the cotton 
farmer in the matter of a decent price, 


which is known throughout the South, 


would be upsetting. 

For these reasons, I hope this man’s 
nomination will not be confirmed by the 
Senate. He is not essential to the peace 
program, or the foreign economy that is 
to come. He has confessed, in effect, 
that he knows nothing about anything 
but cotton, and he virtually admitted 
that he would not recuse himself on that 
subject. Then he will not have anything 
to do for which he is qualified. 

Mr. President, there is no politics in 
this matter; and there should not be. 
I do not know with what party Mr. Clay- 
ton affiliates. Iam not actuated on that 
account, as Senators know. I do not 
know who caused his name to be sent to 
the Senate. I do know, if I know any- 
thing on the subject of the effect upon a 
great mass of people, that Mr. Will Clay- 
ton should not be held as a threat over 
them by being lifted up into the great 
State Department, and put in charge of 
the very part of the program which 
affects our southern people, white and 
black, in connection with the price of 
cotton. 

Adopt his doctrine, and the price of 
cotton will be bound to go down. No one 
disputes that. He says he wants it 
adopted for that purpose, so that there 
will be true and real competition for the 
world market by the cotton merchants of 
this country. 

There are two great classes in the cot- 
ton business. One consists of the pro- 
ducers; the poor cotton farmers en 
masse. The other is the cotton buyers 
and handlers, the ones who profit by the 
quantity of cotton, who make more 
money in proportion to the quantity they 
can run through their gins and store in 
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their warehouses and compresses. Mr. 
Clayton is the outstanding representative 
of the latter group. Whenever we speak 
of cotton merchants in the South, we in- 
stinctively think of Mr. Will Clayton. 

I would not make any appeal against 
him because he is rich. I do not have 
amy prejudice on that account, but it 
gives him power. That we all know. 

Mr. LANGER. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. I do not know much 
about the cotton problem, but I do know 
that in years gone by there have been 
grain gamblers who would buy and sell 
billions of bushels of nonexistent wheat. 
Does the same situation apply with re- 
gard to cotton? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I do not know that 
I understood the Senator. 

Mr. LANGER. In connection with the 
raising of wheat, and selling it on the 
grain markets in Chicago and Minne- 
apolis, speculators buy and sell many 
billions of bushels of nonexistent wheat. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes. 

Mr. LANGER. Wheat which never 
was grown. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes. 

Mr. LANGER. Does the same situa- 
tion exist in connection with cotton? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes. The late 
Senator Smith brought about a cotton 
investigation which lasted for months, 
and Mr. Clayton was the most conspicu- 
ous character in the whole proceeding. 
That will be discussed later. I have not 
the time to go into it now. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, if 
the Senator has time, I should like to ask 
him one more question. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I yield. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. During the 
course of the examination, brief as it 
was, before the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, I noticed that Mr. Clayton 
kept reiterating that his program was 
in agreement with that of Secretary 
Wickard; that whenever the Senator 
pressed him, or in answer to the few 
questions I asked him in the course of 
the examination, he kept saying he was 
in agreement with Secretary Wickard. 
Would the Senator clear up for me, be- 
cause I am not absolutely familiar with 
it, this point, which I understand to be 
the fact, namely, that Secretary Wick- 
ard in his appearance before the so- 
called Pace committee presented a num- 
ber of alternatives? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. He presented four. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. So the one which 
Mr. Clayton contended was in conformity 
with his position was one only of four 
possible alternatives? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. That is correct. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Can the Senator 
tell me whether the Secretary endorsed 
all these proposals, or was he simply dis- 
cussing what might possibly be done? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The Secretary was 
merely submitting for the consideration 
of the committee different plans which 
had been suggested for consideration. 
He said in winding up that he preferred 
the fourth, which was the payment out 
of the Treasury of an adjustment price 
to make up the difference between the 
world price and parity, which would re- 
quire an appropriation of approximately 
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one-half billion dollars a year. Of 
course, Mr. Clayton was for that, be- 
cause if the Government paid it, it gave 
him his big trade, such as he wanted, 
without cost to him—the Government 
paying the cost. 


CROP INSURANCE—CONFERENCE REPORT 


As in legislative session, 
Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma submitted 
the following report: 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two douses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
4911) to amend the Federal Crop Insurance 
Act, having met, after full and free confer- 
ence, have agreed to recommend and do rec- 
ommend to their respective Houses as fol- 
lows: That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ment numbered 11 and agree to the provision 
of the House bill amended to read as follows: 
“Provided, That, after the crop year of 1949, 
not more than a sum equivalent to 25 per 
centum of the premiums collected in the pre- 
ceding year (beginning calculation of pre- 
miums collected in the crop year of 1949) 
shall be used for administrative expenses in 
any current operating year”; and the House 
agree to the same. 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ment numbered 12 and agree to the provi- 
sion of the House bill amended to read as 
follows: “Provided, however, That, after the 
crop year of 1949, if the total amount of 
accumulated claims for losses on any agri- 
cultural commodity for any year exceeds the 
total amount of the premiums collected less 
the accumulated premium reserves of the 
Corporation with respect to any such com- 
modity (which reserves, after the crop year 
of 1948, shall not be less than 10 per centum 
of the premiums collected on such commod- 
ity), such claims shall be paid on a pro rata 
reduced basis”; and the House agree to the 
same. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate num- 
bered 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 13, 14, 15, 
16, 17, and 18, and agree to the same. 

ELMER THOMAS, 


J. W. FLANNAGAN, Jr., 

HanotrůD D. FOLEY, 

ORVILLE ZIMMERMAN, 

Cutrrorp R. HOPE, 

Aud. H. ANDRESEN, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The report was agreed to. 
SURPLUS PROPERTY BOARD 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the nomination of Robert A. Hurley 
to be a member of the Surplus Property 
Board. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, I shall 
speak briefly in support of confirmation 
of both Governor Hurley and Colonel 
Heller to be members of the Surplus 
Property Board. As a member of the 
Military Affairs Committee, which heard 
all the testimony, I am strongly of the 
opinion that Governor Hurley should be 
confirmed, but I shall leave any detailed 
discussion of him, or the testimony with 
respect to him, to another Senator, and 
shall but briefly tell the Senate what I 
know about Colonel Heller, of San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. I am not compelled to enter 
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into long and tortuous examination of 
any record for the defense of Colonel 
Heller. The facts of the record are so 
plain that it is astountiing that any Sen- 
ator who knows them could make some 
of the statements that have been made 
in opposition to Colonel Heller. 

If is, Mr. President, the simple truth 
that Colonel Heller is one of the ablest 
businessmen in the entire West, a man of 
unblemished character, a man of hon- 
esty, humanity, and honor. We called 
before the Military Affairs Committee— 
or rather they volunteered—several im- 
portant witnesses for Colonel Heller. I 
preferred to present as witnesses leading 
Republicans of California and this Na- 
tion, because I anticipated the partisan 
character of the arguments that would 
be made here. Leading Republicans, 
great industrialists, and businessmen 
from various places in the United States 
paid high tribute to Colonel Heller. I 
will not take the time to read any of such 
tributes from leading Republicans and 
businessmen from California. Let us 
rather consider what witnesses from 
Vermont and elsewhere had to say about 
Colonel Heller. 

Mr. President, I shall first read a tele- 
gram sent from the State of Vermont to 
the senior Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
Austin]. The colloquy leading to that 
telegram is as follows: 


Senator Austin. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to state that the Honorable Ralph E. 
Flanders, who is a resident of Springfield, Vt., 
and, I believe, chairman of the board of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Boston, sent me the 
following telegram, dated November 27, 1944, 
supporting the nomination of Lt. Col. Ed- 
ward H. Heller, which I would like to have 
inserted in the record. 


That testimony, which the Senator 
from Vermont placed in the RECORD, 
reads as follows: 

It was a great satisfaction to learn that 
Lt. Col. Edward H. Heller’s name was to be 
presented to the Senate as a member of the 
Surplus Property Board. It is my pleasure 
strongly to urge that his appointment be 
confirmed. In my judgment his integrity is 
above question and his abilities, experience, 
and character are such that he would make 
an ideal Chairman of the Board. As liaison 
officer stationed at the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Boston he has given valuable service to 
the War Department and aid to this bank 
in connection with Government-guaranteed 
war production loans to borrowers in this 
district, including the Narragansett Machine 
Co. In all matters his actions have been of 
great value to this bank and strictly in the 
best interests of the War Department and of 
the war production financing program. 


Mr. President, I might say that is the 
tenor of every statement made about 
Colonel Heller. There was not one de- 
rogatory statement made against him 
by any witness. No improper act was 
charged against him. 

It is true, Mr. President, that Colonel 
Heller is a businessman of large under- 
takings as well as great ability, and we 
therefore find this strange situation 
among the Senators opposing the nomi- 
nees of the President. At one moment 
a Senator will say, “We do not want 
these men because they are not men of 
importance who have handled important 
affairs, and at another moment an- 
other Senator will condemn them þe- 
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cause they have large property interests. 
The distinguished Senator from Vermont 
has raised one very unfortunate point, 
as he claims, against Colonel Heller. 
What is that? We have in the West a 
great, a dynamic industrialist, Henry 
Kaiser, with many great interests. He is 
a one-sixth owner, I think, in the Pér- 
manente Cement Co. 

There are other corporations having 
an interest in that company. Colonel 
Heller has an interest in another com- 
pany which has an interest in the same 
Permanente Cement Co., his interest be- 
ing worth, so he tells me, about $17,000. 
So, because Colonel Heller has an inter- 
est in a company in which Henry Kaiser 
and other businessmen in the West are 
interested, he is to be stigmatized by the 
United States Senate as an undesirable 
citizen. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mac- 
NusoN in the chair). Does the Senator 
from California yield to the Senator 
from New Mexico? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. What is wrong with 
Henry Kaiser having such interests? He 
has earned them. He has contributed 
immensely to the war effort. To this 
day I have heard no one say that an 
American citizen should not get ahead 
and become something in this world, 
either economically, politically, or other- 
wise. The fact that we have such men 
as Colonel Heller, Henry Kaiser, Chrys- 
ler, Ford, Sloan, and others, is what 
makes America, 

Mr. DOWNEY. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator for that statement. I 
must admit that I am unable to answer 
his question. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I yield. 

Mr. PEPPER. It would certainly be 
undemocratic for anyone in a democ- 
racy to criticize another, or to hold him 
ineligible for responsible office merely 
because he happened to be fortunate 
enough to have a considerable amount 
of money. In the case of Colonel Heller, 
if I correctly understand, his background 
and record are those of a liberal, progres- 
sive man who has manifested a deep re- 
gard for the true principles of democ- 
racy. Is not that correct? 

Mr. DOWNEY. That is correct. 
Colonel Heller has the support not only 
of the great business groups of Califor- 
nia, but likewise of the labor groups and 
the liberals. He is a man almost unique 
in our State. By virtue of his integrity, 
ability, kindness, and philanthropy, he 
has endeared himself to all our people, 
Not one telegram, not one letter, and not 
one word has been presented against him. 
The only thing that can be said is that 
he is a man who, by his vast ability, has 
been able to handle successfully great 
enterprises, 

But the distinguished Senator says 
that there is another unfortunate thing, 
and that the tragic impact upon Ameri- 
can opinion of that thing is most regret- 
table. He says that out of the dark 
clouds surrounding the Narragansett 
Machine Co, appear these two figures, 
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Governor Hurley and Colonel Heller, 
mysteriously linked together, He can- 
not understand how they could have 
been selected from that same arena, at 
the same time, for the same board, and 
he attempts to create a sinister atmos- 
phere of suspicion in our minds because 
of this situation. I believe the distin- 
guished Senator stated that it is almost 
incredible that the appointment of 
Colonel Heller and Governor Hurley 
could be nothing more than a coinci- 
dence. 

Let me say to the distinguished Sen- 
ator that it is a coincidence. If he de- 
sires to trace the simple and natural 
steps which is readily explainable by 
which Colonel Heller and Governor Hur- 
ley came to know each other casually, 
I am glad to help him. 

Colonel Heller was a volunteer in the 
first war, at 18 years of age. When this 
war broke out he again volunteered his 
services. He was brought to Washington 
by the War Department, and because of 
his business ability the War Department 
assigned him as liaison officer at Boston, 
with the Federal Reserve bank. Is the 
distinguished Senator insinuating that 
some mysterious and sinister machina- 
tions of the War Department placed 
Colonel Heller there improperly? Is he 
for some reason insinuating that he en- 
listed in the Army so that he could be 
sent to New England? The simple truth 
is apparent. Colonel Heller enlisted in 
the Army, and was assigned by the War 
Department to the city of Boston. In 
that city he worked with the Federal Re- 
serve bank to help make loans to indus- 
tries which were in poor credit condition, 
but were vitally needed by the War De- 
partment because of their facilities for 
producing arms and munitions for our 
military purposes. I am surprised that 
any Senator should cast suspicion upon 
Colonel Heller or upon the War Depart- 
ment because Colonel Heller was in Bos- 
ton and had something to do with the 
Narragansett Machine Co. with which 
Governor Hurley was also naturally 
associated. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. Is there any evidence in 
the record which discloses what the War 
Department did in connection with the 
Narragansett transaction so far as 
Colonel Heller is concerned? 

Mr. DOWNEY. I will answer the 
question of the distinguished Senator by 
reading from the record on that point. 
There was a hearing before a House com- 
mittee on the question of the Narragan- 
sett Machine Co. As a result, Julius H. 
Amberg, special assistant to the Secre- 
tary of War, made an exhaustive investi- 
gation of the affairs of the Narragansett 
Machine Co. and everyone connected 
with it. Mr. Amberg appeared before our 
committee and made the following state- 
ment: 

I am here today, authorized by the War 
Department to come, to state that in the 
course of my investigation into the matter, 
I have found nothing which the War De- 
partment in any way condemns with respect 
to the conduct of Lieutenant Colonel Heller, 
one of the nominees whom the committee 18 
considering today. 
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Mr. LUCAS. Was Colonel Heller ever 
demoted or removed from any responsi- 
ble position in the War Department as 
the result of any transactions or negotia- 
tions which he had with the Narragan- 
sett Machine Co. as an agent of the War 
Department? 

Mr. DOWNEY. No; he was not. On 
the contrary, he was promoted from 
major to lieutenant colone: during that 
time. He received the highest commen- 
dation, not only from the War Depart- 
ment, but likewise from the Federal Re- 
serve bank, I have read a message from 
Mr. Flanders to that effect. I could cite 
others from impartial and high sources. 

The truth is that, while the Senator 
himself cast wide suspicion over the af- 
fairs of the Narragansett Machine Co., 
the situation is simple and plain. Four 
months before Colonel Heller was as- 
signed to Boston, and almost a year be- 
fore Governor Hurley was connected 
with the Narragansett Co., the Ord- 
nance Department of the Army put 
$500,000 worth of machinery in the Nar- 
ragansett Co.’s plant, and was instru- 
mental in obtaining for the Narragan- 
sett Co. a large subcontract from the 
Ford Motor Co. That set the stage for 
what happened thereafter. It is my 
opinion that had the War Depart- 
ment done anything else except what 
it did, namely, to try to help, as best it 
could, an institution which was weak 
financially, but which had important 
war facilities, those responsible should 
have been strongly condemned. As a 
matter of fact, the Narragansett Co. has 
done a first-class job. There will prob- 
ably net be $1 of loss on the loans which 
were made. Ninety-five percent of its 
contracts were performed very well in- 
deed. 

However, let us further trace this al- 
leged coincidence which seems so suspi- 
cious to the Senator from Vermont. 
How did it happen that after Colonel 
Heller had been assigned to Boston, he 
was appointed to the Surplus Property 
Board at the same time when Governor 
Hurley, of Connecticut, was appointed? 
In answer to that question I may say with 
some slight degree of satisfaction that 
after 6 years of trial and effort, I do be- 
lieve I was successful in calling seriously 
to the President’s attention a California 
citizen for possible appointment to im- 
portant office. We on the Pacific coast, 
so far as I know, have not one important 
officer in the administrative branch of 
the Government at Washington. I felt 
that in view of the huge amount of sur- 
plus property which weuld be left in the 
West, we should have a westerner on the 
Board, one familiar with western condi- 
tions. Of course, I realized that his du- 
ties would be Nation-wide and that he 
should be a man of outstanding ability. 

Mr. President, I faithfully searched 
the State of California to find for the 
people of this Nation a man in the west- 
ern region whom I believed would be the 
best man for this position. I believed 
that man to be Colonel Heller, and I pre- 
sented his name to the President. 

I shall read only a short portion of the 
telegram I sent to the President. I read 
all of it this morning, end in a few min- 
utes I shall ask unanimous consent to 
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have the entire telegram placed in the 
RecorD. It was on September 7, 1944, 
that I telegraphed to the President: 


My Dran MR. Presipent: May I recommend 
for your consideration the appointment of 
Edward H. Heller, of San Francisco, Calif., 
as Surplus Property Administrator. Mr. Hel- 
ler is now a lieutenant colonel in the Army, 
stationed at Boston, Mass.; and while he is 
still a comparatively young man, being only 
44 years of age, he has behind him a long 
record of successful business administra- 
tions, having managed, or been connected 
with, many of the largest industrial and 
business enterprises in the West. His intel- 
ligence and patriotism are beyond qu?stion, 
and his appointment would be recognized as 
a most perfect one by all who know him, 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the entire telegram be printed 
in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SEPTEMBER 7, 1944, 
Hon. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, 
The White House, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear MR. PrEsIDENT: May I recommend 
for your consideration the appointment of 
Edward H. Heller, of San Francisco, Calif., 
as Surplus Property Administrator. Mr. 
Heller is now a lieutenant colonel in the 
Army, stationed at Boston, Mass., and while 
he is still a comparatively young man, being 
only 44 years of age, he has behind him a long 
record of successful business administrations, 
having managed, or been connected with, 
many of the largest industrial and business 
enterprises in the West. His intelligence and 
patriotism are beyond question, and his ap- 
pointment would be recognized as a most 
perfect one by all who know him. 

We all agree that it is most important that 
all inefficiency, dishonesty, profiteering, and 
tendency toward monopolism must be pre- 
vented in the sale of our surplus govern- 
mental property. Colonel Heller's ability and 
character and his devotion to liberalism more 
highly qualify him to perform the necessary 
duties of the Surplus Property Administrator 
than any other man I know. I believe Cali- 
fornia possesses within its borders substan- 
tially more surplus Government property 
than any other State in the Union, and I 
think it is generally conceded our problem of 
reconversion will be greater thin almost any 
where else. California is now third State in 
the Union in population, and first in com- 
bined production of agricultural and indus- 
trial goods, I believe the entire western por- 
tion of the United States would highly ap- 
prove and appreciate Colonel Heller’s ap- 
pointment as one to which our region is fully 
entitled and one to which he is ideally fitted. 
Let me express my deep appreciation for your 
attention to this communication. 

SHERIDAN DOWNEY. 


Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, I am 
led to believe that upon receipt of that 
telegram the President of the United 
States instituted a rigid inquiry into the 
background and character of Colonel 
Heller, and that as a result of that inves- 
tigation, prompted by my letter, Colonel 
Heller has received this nomination. 

I desire likewise to state to the Senate 
that I was not prompted in any way by 
any political considerations in presenting 
the name of Colonel Heller. In a matter 
of this kind, I would agree with the 
distinguished Senator from Colorado 
that it would be a tragic national mis- 
fortune if we did not place men of high 
ability and integrity in these positions. 
Perhaps I should not say this, and I ask 
pardon if I am wrong in doing so, but it 
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is a fact that Colonel Heller was a sup- 
porter of the late Senator McAdoo, not 
of me, 6 years ago when I was a candi- 
date against Senator McAdoo. It is true 
that he did not contribute one cent to my 
recent campaign; and because he was in 
the Army, he took the position that he 
should not make any political contribu- 
tion at all, nor did his delightful and 
charming wife contribute to my cam- 
paign, nor did I ask her to do so. 

And so, Mr. President, when a man of 
the character and genius of Colonel 
Heller, receiving the universal approval 
of the Republicans and Democrais of his 
State, alike, is suggested for a great po- 
sition of this kind, I do not understand 
why opponents should stigmatize the ap- 
pointment as a political one. 

I must admit I cannot see the objection 
to appointing Democrats by a Democratic 
administration, if the man selected is a 
man of ability, one able to do the work. 
On the whole, Mr. President, it is my 
notion that the President has named a 
very fine board, assuming that he will 
name the Senator from Iowa [Mr. GIL- 
LETTE] as the third member. Here is 
Colonel Heller, a man of wide and vast 
experience. Here is the Senator from 
Iowa (Mr. GILLETTE], a man who is noted 
for his integrity and his honor, who is 
acquainted with the bureaucratic laby- 
rinth which we call Washington. I think 
a man of that character is needed on 
the Board. And then I think it was a 
most admirable thing to select for the 
third member of the Board a man from 
the Atlantic seaboard who had been an 
outstanding and able Governor of his 
State, a man who has the background 
which Governor Hurley possesses. Of 
course, being Governor of Connecticut 
will not help to sell elephants we now 
own over in India or mosquito netting in 
Panama or overshoes in Iceland. It will 
not help to sell the hundreds of thousands 
of other items of surplus property. But 
the very qualities of integrity, industry, 
and ability which Governor Hurley has 
shown in his conduct of affairs as Gov- 
ernor of his State show that he has the 
executive ability, the courage, the honor, 
and the energy to successfully perform 
the functions of this office. I am con- 
vinced that our President has acted 
wisely and judiciously in presenting these 
nominations, and that the nomination 
should be approved. 

Mr. President, I could stand upon the 
floor of the Senate and could discuss for 
2 or 3 hours, as did the distinguished 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. Austin], the 
record of the Narragansett Co. But I 
have satisfied myself, and I hope I have 
satisfied the Senate, by reading the com- 
mendation of Colonel Heller from the 
War Department and the Federal Re- 
serve bank, who for 2 years have lived 
with Colonel Heller and this matter. I 
prefer to take their representations, 
rather than to take what I consider to be 
the partisan and prejudiced viewpoint 
of Senators who for political reasons 
would endeavor to defeat these appoint- 
ments. 

Mr. President, I shall not longer in- 
trude upon the time of the Senate. I 
merely say that I speak with a large de- 
gree of confidence when I say that in my 
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opinion the Senate will do a just and 

wise act by the immediate approval of 

the nominations now before us. 

Mr. REYNOLDS obtained the floor. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. REYNOLDS. I yield. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp, following the speech of the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Cali- 
fornia, an important letter which I in- 
tended to have inserted when I was 
addressing the Senate, but which I did 
not then request to have inserted. The 
letter is to be found in the printed hear- 
ings at page 104. It is signed by Stan- 
ley C. Utter, lieutenant, United States 
Naval Reserve, and is dated November 2, 
1944, 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Navy DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF RESIDENT INSPECTOR 
OF NAVAL MATERIAL, 
Pawtucket, R. I., November 2, 1944, 

To: Capt, John J. Hyland, United States 
Navy, Inspector of Naval Material, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Subject: Narragansett Machine Co.—War 
Department guaranteed Federal Reserve 
bank loan—Request for renewal. 

Reference: (a) Headquarters, Army Service 
Forces, letter SPFGF 1-2319, dated Octo- 
ber 31, to RinsMat, Pawtucket, R, I. 

1. Reference (a), enclosure (1), requested 
of this office a report on the contract per- 
formance of Narragansett Machine Co., as 
regards the renewal of their War Department 
guaranteed Federal Reserve bank loan. It 
is felt, however, this being a matter of policy 
and of sufficient importance, that it should 
be referred to the inspector of naval material 
for an answer. 

2. Subject manufacturer holds two prime 
contracts at this time: (a) N288s-25611 
from ASO, Philadelphia, for cam assemblies. 
Contract was originally to have started in 
October, but an extension has been request- 
ed and granted; dollar value, $92,800; (b) 
N156s-22642 from NAF, Philadelphia, for rod 
ends. Delivery is not yet due; dollar value, 
$7,240. In addition to the above, Narragan- 
sett Machine Co. holds several Navy subcon- 
tracts, the latest of which is a Navy rocket 
job from Ranger Aircraft Co. 

8. Following are four specific instances of 
contract performances from the files of this 
office: 

(a) Contracts NOs-95470 and NXS-11400 
covering bomb racks. These contracts have 
had a long disastrous history, the latest of 
which is a rejection of 2,645 racks—reference 
enclosure (2). 

(b) Contract NXsx-41116 — Confidential 
safe lockers. After failure to make deliveries 
on this contract, it was finally necessary, at 
great inconvenience to the Navy, to cancel and 
purchase an emergency portion of the mate- 
rial elsewhere. Narragansett Machine Co. was 
invoiced for $9,636.30 as additional expense 
incurred by the Eureau in procuring the safe 
lockers on which they defaulted. Enclosure 
(3) is copy of cancelation letter. 

(c) Contract NXsx-44144 was bid on and 
awarded to this company covering aluminum 
lockers in the amount of $341,170. However, 
no effort was made by the company to get 
into production, and the contract was even- 
tually returned to the Bureau. Mr. Boiles, 
president of Narragansett Machine Co., stood 
on the technicality that the contract had not 
been signed by the company, and, therefore, 
there was no responsibility on their part to 
the Navy. 
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(d) Geo. Lawley & Son order No. 743-287X 
on Walter R. Falck Co., Philadelphia, their 
order No. 3298, on Narragansett Machine Co, 
This contract covered confidential safe lock- 
ers for the accelerated landing craft pro- 
gram—LCL (L) vessels, The company re- 
peatedly broke delivery promises, and when 
they finally did start shipping the quality was 
so poor that assistant superintendent of ships 
at Lawley was forced to waive inspection and 
accept lockers which this office termed 
“junk.” After considerable inconvenience, an 
alternate source was located and the balance 
of Narragansett’s order was canceled, refer- 
ence enclosure (4). s 

4. Subject company has had an unusually 
high turn-over of personnel in key positions, 
and they have been notably weak in the past 
in engineering and estimating. There hás 
also been a tendency to solicit contracts for 
which their shop and personnel are not 
adapted. 

5. Narragansett Machine Co. has a well- 
equipped shop and their facilities could be 
very valuable to the Navy, but, as the record 
shows, this has not always been the case, 

STANLEY C. UTTER, 

Lieutenant, United States Naval Reserve. 


TRANSFER OF FARM FROM HOME 
OWNERS’ LOAN CORPORATION TO 
ACADIA NATIONAL PARK 


As in legislative session, : 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. REYNOLDS. I yield. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I ask unanimous 
consent that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Senate bill 2208, calen- 
dar 1410, which has been reported by the 
Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, let me say I under- 
stand that the bill is one about which 
the distinguished Senator from Maine 
spoke to me earlier in the day, and I un- 
derstand it has been unanimously re- 
ported by the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. I also under- 
stand that it deals only with a matter 
which pertains to the State from which 
the distinguished Senator comes. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. BREWSTER. The bill would 
transfer to a national park a farm which 
now belongs to the Home Owners’ Loan 
Corporation. 

Mr. HILL. It would merely transfer 
one farm in the State of Maine from 
one Government agency to another Gov- 
ernment agency; is that correct? 

Mr. BREWSTER. That is correct, and 
with the full approval of everyone. 

Mr. HILL. I have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title, for the information 
of the Senate. 

The LecistAtive CLERK. A bill (S. 
2208) providing for the transfer of cer- 
tain property from the Home Owners’ 
Loan Corporation to the United States 
for national-park purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows; N 
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Be it enacted, ete., That the Home Owners’ 
Loan Corporation (herein called the “Cor- 
poration”) is authorized and directed to con- 
vey and transfer to the United States of 
America, upon the terms and conditions pro- 
vided in section 4 hereof, all right, title, and 
interest vested in the Corporation, at the date 
of such conveyance and transfer, in and to 
real property and interests therein in the 
county of Hancock, State of Maine, acquired 
by the Corporation through the foreclosure 
of that certain mortgage deed, dated October 
20, 1933, executed to the Corporation by Percy 
B. Russell and Florence L. Russell, and ap- 
pearing in book 642, page 389, of the Registry 
of Deeds of Hancock County, State of Maine. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Interior, for 
and on behalf of the United States of Amer- 
ica, is authorized and directed to accept the 
conveyance and transfer of such property 
without regard to the provisions of section 
355, as amended, section 1136, as amended, 
and section 3709 of the Revised Statutes (ex- 
cept the last paragraph of said section 355, as 
amended, which shall be applicable hereto), 
or any other provision of law. The Secretary 
of the Interior is further authorized and 
directed to pay all necessary fees, charges, 
and expenses in connection with such convey- 
ance and transfer. 

Sec. 3. Upon the conveyance and transfer 
of such property as herein provided, it shall 
be used and administered by the Secretary 
of the Interior solely for national-park pur- 
poses, and it shall be deemed to constitute 
a part of the Acadia National Park. 

Src. 4. Any other provision of law to the 
contrary notwithstanding, the Secretary of 
the Treasury shall, upon such conveyance 
and transfer and in lieu of any other pay- 
ment by the United States to the Corpora- 
tion as consideration for the conveyance and 
transfer of such property, cancel bonds of the 
Corporation, in the principal sum of $18,000, 
purchased by the Secretary of the Treasury 
under or by reason of the provisions set forth 
in section 4 of the Home Owners’ Loan Act of 
1933, approved June 13, 1933 (48 Stat. 128), 
as amended (which bonds are hereby made 
available to the Secretary of the Treasury for 
the purposes of this section), and all sums 
due and unpaid upon or in connection with 
such bonds at the time of such cancelation 
and discharge, together with any accrued in- 
terest: Provided, That the Secretary of the 
Treasury and the Corporation are authorized 
and directed to make adjustments on their 
books and records as may be necessary to 
carry out the purposes of this act. 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I ask 
that the bill be promptly messaged over 
to the House, if possible. 


MR. CHURCHILL'S SURPRISING SPEECH— 
EDITORIAL FROM THE PHILADELPHIA 
INQUIRER 


As in legislative session, 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, in view of 
the statement made yesterday by Prime 
Minister Churchill that an agreement 
had been reached between Russia and 
Britain with regard to moving the bound- 
ary line of Poland so as to conform with 
the so-called Curzon line, I believe the 
administration should make its position 
clear on this subject, so that the Ameri- 
can people may be informed with regard 
to it. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recor at this point as a 
part of my remarks an editorial from the 
Philadelphia Inquirer of December 16, 
1944, 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I 
should like to observe that I would 
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greatly appreciate a similar speech on 
the same subject by the President of the 
United States being made available for 
insertion in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania? 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MR. CHURCHILL’S SURPRISING SPEECH 


Prime Minister Churchill’s remarkable 
statement in the House of Commons yester- 
day made more imperative than ever the ear- 
lest possible get-together of the heads of the 
three great Allied Nations. 

For the problems discussed by Mr. Church- 
ill almost with an air of finality are too 
vitally important to the maintenance of 
peace after this war to be settled, in a slap- 
dash fashion, by agreement between Britain 
and Russia. 

It is hard to understand why the Prime 
Minister seems to believe that the British- 
Russian plan for central Europe comes with- 
in the framework of the Atlantic Charter. 

It is just as hard to understand why the 
United States Government has not seen fit 
to remind London and Moscow that the peo- 
ple of Poland, as well as the people of Italy 
and Greece, have a right to an undictated 
voice as to their country’s fate. Does Wash- 
ington view the Atlantic Charter as dead? 

Mr, Churchill made no bones about saying 
that he and Premier Stalin had agreed on 
moving the eastern boundary of Poland to 
the Soviet-demanded Curzon line and on re- 
paying Poland with a slice of German soil. 

But he indicated, also, that to Russia’s lot 
would fall a chunk of German East Prussia. 

Thus it appears that Russia and Britain 
are not only in basic agreement on the chop- 
ping up of Poland but on the beginning, at 
least, of the partitioning of Germany. 

Since the war against Germany is still be- 
ing fought furiously, and since the final vic- 
tory is still to be won by hard and bloody 
battles, this cool redrawing of the map of 
Europe by two of the United Nations while 
the war goes on is an astonishing revelation. 

Whatever justice there may be in Russia's 
demand for a protective zone—at Poland’s 
expense—in the west, why should these com- 
plicated arrangements, involving, as Mr. 
Churchill admits, the shifting of large masses 
of population, be decided upon in advance of 
@ general peace conference? 

Why, moreover, should they be decided 
upon in the absence of an outspoken state- 
ment of policy by the United States? 

The Prime Minister insisted that President 
Roosevelt has been kept informed of Russian- 
British decisions respecting Poland. He re- 
iterated, in fact, that “the President is aware 
of everything that has passed.” Then why, 
if that is so, hasn't the White House made 
its position plain—if it has a position—not 
only to our allies but to the American peo- 
ple, whose stake in the war and in the peace 
certainly is not inconsiderable? 

Secretary of State Stettinius now promises 
a statement “soon” on American policy with 
regard to British and Russian political oper- 
ations. It seems to us that Secretary Stet- 
tinius should issue his statement right away, 
at the same time explaining to our people 
precisely why America’s policy relating to 
British and Russian moves was not made 
clear long ago. 

All of this is of tremendous moment in the 
preservation of the peace which, we fondly 
hope, is somewhere ahead. Americans don’t 
want to see Europe relapse into power poli- 
tics and a balance-of-power bloc system. 
They want to help establish a world organi- 
gation against war, an organization in which 
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small nations, as well as great ones, will have 
a chance to work out their destinies. 

The Washington Government should in- 
sist, therefore, that Russia and Britain pause 
in their labors of cutting up Europe to their 
own satisfaction until all parties at interest 
have been heard. 


AMERICAN NATIONALISM VERSUS 
INTERNATIONALISM 


As in legislative session, 

Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, I rise 
today with a heavy heart in contempla- 
tion of the fact that in approaching the 
Christmas holidays we find the world in 
deadly combat in both hemispheres 
thereof. It is bad, indeed, for you, for 
me, and for every person who sits at this 
hour within the sound of my voice, to 
realize that now, at Christmas time, 
when we and the peoples of the entire 
world should have peace, and when 
brotherly love should be exhibited on 
every hand, thousands upon thousands 
of human beings are being slaughtered 
and are dying hourly upon the innumer- 
able battle fronts. ; 

I desire to preface my observations by 
reading a poem written by an elderly and 
beloved gentleman, Horace C. Carlisle, 
well known to all of us as the poet of the 
Senate. I read into the Recorp at this 
point one of his latest creations. The 
title of the poem is “What’s the Matter 
With the World?” 

WHAT'S THE MATTER WITH THE WORLD? 
As long as nations keep on fighting 

They need not hope for peace. 

Nor can they ever commence righting 

Their wrongs till hatreds cease. 

It might be well for all the nations 

On this earth, everywhere, 

Before they make their supplications, 

To pray the Saviour’s prayer. 


How can the nations be forgiven 
Till they, themselves, forgive? 
How can the peace for which they've striven 
Have its new birth and live, 
In this bleak atmosphere of horror, 
With hatred everywhere, 
That robs today, and grieves tomorrow, 
And mocks devotion’s prayer? 


While “Lead us not into temptation,” 
Men pray, they won't be led, 
But follow their own inclination, 
And madly rush ahead, 
And into war, self-led, self-guarded, 
Unmindful of God's laws, 
Then pray to Him, whom they’ve discarded, 
To help them win their cause. 
—Horace C. Carlisle. 


Mr. President, a few evenings ago I 
read a very interesting column which is 
written daily by Mr. Thomas L. Stokes 
for the Washington Daily News, one of 
his clients, I wish to read the opening 
paragraph of this particular column of 
December 12, 1944. 

It’s probably a healthy thing that the 
American people got a dose of disillusion at 
this stage of the war about the possibilities 
of political adjustments in Europe, instead 
of waking up some morning, as after the 
last war, to find too many deeds done secretly 
and irrevocably. 


I assume he refers to the desertion of 
Poland, as reported yesterday by the 
press. 

I continue to read from Mr. Stokes’ 
column: 
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For that previous disillusionment, after 
the act, contributed to the wave of isola- 
tionism which followed World War No, 1, 
made the American people susceptible to 
propaganda. A warning in advance now, with 
the publicity that attends it, opens the way 
to solutions that may be more in accord with 
American principles and 


Says Mr. Stokes— 


may help to avert the rebirth of large-scale 
isolationism. 


Mr. President, I ask that the full text 
of this particular article be published in 
the Recorp at the conclusion of my re- 
marks, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

The Chair hears none, and it is so 
ordered. 

(See exhibit A.) 

Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. Stokes further 
says: 

What we are seeing is the opening of the 
big battle between the right and left for the 
control of post-war Europe. 


Mr. President, in reference to Mr. 
Stokes’ statement as to the rebirth of 
large-scale isolationism, as a humble cit- 
izen of the American public I wish to ex- 
press my opinion to the effect that with- 
in 2 years from now the people of the 
United States of America will have 
turned again to isolationism and to real, 
genuine American nationalism. 

I wish to say further, Mr. President, 
that in my humble opinion, if we had 
stuck by isolationism and attended to our 
own personal business, today we would 
not be involved in wars everywhere upon 
the face of the earth. As I have repeat- 
edly declared in this body for years gone 
by unhesitatingly and unblushingly, I 
am today more thoroughly in favor of 
isolationism for America, more thor- 
oughly an American firster and an Amer- 
ican nationalist, than ever I was in all 
my life, because I have observed without 
any difficulty whatever the results of in- 
ternationalism, what it has brought 
about abroad, and the consequences of 
our having indulged in that which is con- 
trary to American firstism and to Ameri- 
can isolationism. 

Mr. President, these are sad hours for 
the mothers and fathers of America, who 
already today grieve over the loss of 
their sons and daughters who have given 
ther lives in the battles which rage 
throughout the world—sons and daugh- 
ters upon whose faces they can never 
again look, sons and daughters whose 
arms will never again embrace fondly 
that father and that mother. These are 
sad hours for the American people. 

In this connection I wish to say that, 
in my opinion, one of the most honest 
men in the United States, one of our 
country’s most courageous and most 
brilliant writers, is none other than 
David Lawrence, who is the editor and 
publisher of a periodical issued weekly 
known as the United States News, whose 
editorials daily I read in the columns of 
the Evening Star, of Washington, and 
whose complete magazine I read regu- 
larly each week for the very interesting 
and worth-while information it provides 
its readers, 
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Mr. President, I read now from his 
issue of a few days ago under the head- 
ing “Newsgram”: 

Breaks are running against us in Europe. 

We ail know that. 

Are prolonging the war. 

We say indefinitely. 

Weather is the worst in 100 years, denying 
full use of air power. 

Russians still haven’t opened their second 
front, and it is getting late. 

United States, Great Britain, Russia are 
giving encouragement to Germans by squab- 
bles of their own, by lack of agreement on 
peace policy, by shooting Greeks, by telling 
Italians, Belgians, Poles, Yugoslavs, etc., who 
are to be their rulers. 

That is very bad news for people in this 
country. It is bad news because biggest Dat- 
tles of the war still lie ahead, because biggest 
losses are to come. 

Americans apparently must accept this 
prospect. 


And I add, as sad as it may be: 

Russia lacks the power alone to deliver the 
knockout. to Germany. 

Britain lacks the manpower, the strength, 
to drive through in the west. 

United States Army and Air Forces, there- 
fore, must do the main job, must bear the 
brunt of attack through the Siegfried line 
and into the vitals of Germany. 


All of which, I respectfully submit, is 
the raw and unadulterated truth. Mr. 
Lawrence continues: 


In more specific terms, the meaning of the 
present situation is this: 

United States must upply at least 2 men 
to the British 1 in the west, 

United States can expect at least 2 Amer- 
ican casualties to 1 for Britain-Canada. 

United States Air Forces must continue the 
costly daytime air assault on Germany. 

It already is necessary for United States to 
feed into combat 18-year-old boys who lack 
the promised year of training, who are going 
in as battle replacements. 


Unfortunately, I might add, evidently 
we have found it physically necessary to 
send these men to the four corners of 
the earth, and to the battle fronts of the 
world, without the necessary training. 
Some perhaps we trained not more than 
4 months, though J am in high hope that 
situation may be corrected at an early 
date. 

Mr. Lawrence continues: 

United States, too, must carry on the war 
against Japan almost single-handed. 

This ccuntry is investing at least $309,000,- 
000,000 and 1,000,000 men in killed and 
wounded to win these wars. That is a high 
price. It raisss a very real question of 
whether United States could afford another 
war as costly or more costly. 


There I shall pause to make the obser- 
vation, as I have frequently done before 
on this floor, that in my opinion before 
these wars shall have been won, and be- 
fore we shall have been able to readjust 
the situation in our own country, the 
national debt placed upon the shoulders 
of the taxpayers will have exceeded by 
far $509,000,000,C00. 

Mr. President, I arrive at that figure as 
@ result of information upon which I 
shall be pleased to comment. I believe 
that last spring we voted a top for the 
national debt of $268,000,000,000. It is 
my information that commitments ex- 
ceed that figure at the present time. I 
particularly wish to call the attention of 
the Members of this body to the fact that 
if this war within itself is to cost, as Mr, 
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Lawrence says, $200,009,0°0,000, we must 
add at least a hundred and twenty to a 
hundred and fifty billion in order to take 
care of the widows of the war, the de- 
pendents of the soldiers who are fighting 
in the war, the wrecked end wounded and 
injured who must be hospitalized, and the 
ex-servicemen of the war who must be 
compensated in pensions. 

I arrive at the figure of $120,000,000,000 
to $159,090,000,000 by way of facts reveal- 
ing that we have paid the soldiers of 
World War No. 1 up to date, according to 
the figures of the Veterans Adminstra- 
tion, about $15,000,000,000. According to 
my information, as a result of an inquiry 
I directed to a witness who appeared be- 
fore the Committee on Military Affairs of 
the Senate, before we shall have liqui- 
dated our obligations to the soldiers of 
World War No. 1 we will have paid out 
an additional $15,000,000,C00, which will 
make a total, therefore, of $30,000,000,000 
as compensation in pensions and the like 
to soldiers of World War No. 1. 

Mr. President, I respectfully submit 
that before the present war shall have 
been concluded there will be at least four 
times as many casualties as we had in 
World War No. 1, because, as we all know, 
the real slaughter has not begun, the 
fighting, as David Lawrence has said, has 
yet to come, and thousands upon thou- 
sands are to die, and thousands upon 
thousands of women are to be made 
widows, and boys and girls rendered 
fatherless, 

Four times $30,090,000,009 makes $129,- 
000,000,000, and I add the additional 
$30,000,000,000 for the reason that for- 
tunately we are being more generous 
with the soldiers of this war in every 
respect than we were with the soldiers 
of the last war. I have voted for every 
single benefit for the soldiers of this war, 
because I want them and their dependents 
to be compensated as far as we are able. 

Mr. President, several evenings ago I 
clipped from the Washington Evening 
Star an Associated Press dispatch which 
said that 562,368 casualties had been re- 
ported by the United States in all war 
theaters. That, I believe, is more than 
twice the number of casualties suffered 
by the United States in World War No. 1. 
I do not think that Mr. Lawrence’s esti- 
mate and my estimate are far wrong 
that there will be in this war at least 
1,009,000 American casualties. I shall 
state further that in my opinion the 
number of casualties will exceed 
1,090,000. 

Mr. President, I ask that the Asso- 
ciated Press article giving the number 
of American casualties to date in the 
war, as well as an Associated Press ar- 
ticle giving war expenditures in Novem- 
ber, be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

562,368 CASUALTIES REPORTED BY UNITED STATES 
IN ALL WAR THEATERS—ARMY’S LOSSES TOTAL 
483,957, WITH NAVY'S PLACED AT 78,411 
Army casualties for all theaters now total 

483,957, and losses in all branches of the 

armed forces have reached 562,368. 

Secretary of War Stimson, announcing the 
Army figure today, sald it represents cas- 
ualties reported through November 28. This 
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was an increase of 9,059 for a 1-week pericd 
between November 22 and 28. 

The latest Navy report announces 78,411 
casualties, an increase of 1,291 from the previ- 
ous week. 

The Army totals, together with those of a 
week ago, follow: Killed, 92,135 and 91,625; 
wounded, 272,351 and 268,099; missing, 62,786 
and 58,926; prisoners, 56,685 and 56,248. 

The Navy casualties: Killed, 30,029 and 
29,738; wounded, 34,503 and 33,469; missing, 
9,493 and 9,427; prisoners, 4,486, unchanged. 

Casualties among American Army ground 
forces in Italy increased 16,255 between Sep- 
tember 25 and December 9. 

Mr. Stimson said that from the time of 
the landing at Salerno in September 1943, 
through last December 8, a total of 93,366 
casualties had been reported. Of the total, 
18.898 were killed, 67,194 wounded, and 12,274 
are missing. As of September 25 the list 
had reported 15,889 kiiled, 56,178 wounded, 
and 10,044 missing. 


WAR EXPENDITURES IN NOVEMBER HIT NEW LOW 
FOR 1944 


November war expenditures dropped to a 
new low for 1944, 

The War Production Board today reported 
that the November expenditures amounted 
to $7,095,000,000, a decrease of $352,000,000, or 
4.7 percent, from October. 

This country spent $236,700,000,000 for war 
purposes between July 1, 4940, and November 
80, 1944. 


Mr. REYNOLDS. After having 
stated, Mr. President, that we would be 
so thoroughly depleted at the expira- 
tion of this war that we could not afford 
another war, Mr. Lawrence continues: 


That’s the reason this Government is hint- 
ing that it may want something to say about 
what goes on in the world, abcut the shape 
of things to come. 

As the situation is working out to date: 

Stalin is carving out a sphere for Russia 
in eastern Europe; is building his political 
outposts, his strategic positions for what he 
must regard as a coming war. There is no 
sign that Stalin is listening to Roosevelt and 
Churchill, 

Churchill is striving to build a sphere for 
Britain; is conscious of the need for friendly 
governments in Spain, Italy, Greece, Turkey 
to safeguard the empire’s lifeline. Churchill 
is acting on his own; is striving to impose 
the type of government Britain wants in 
Belgium, Italy, Greece. 

Roosevelt for the United States, is on the 
side lines again; is hinting cautiously that 
maybe this country’s investment in war 
might entitle it to the right of prior con- 
sultation; might entitle it to a voice in some 
decisions that could be laying the ground- 
work for another war to come after a rest 
from this one. 

All signs now suggest that Roosevelt is 
learning at the tag end of this war what 
Wilson learned at the tag end of the last war; 
namely, that United States must insist upon 
its conditions before a war is won if it wants 
to be heard; if it wants to have a voice in the 
settlements that really count for the long 
pull, 

As things stand, the United States is being 
given another run arcund. 

But if and when the next war develops out 
of maneuvers now under way in Europe this 
country will be expected to win that war as 
it has the last two, 

It is Mr. Roosevelt's prescnt idea that 
everything can be straightened out in post- 
war with big dollar loans; that nations can 
be brought to time when they come to the 
United States for capital with which to put 
their countries back in shape. 

That's the real meaning back of shifts at 
the top in the State Department. It is the 
reason why men who are not afraid of big 
ideas were put into office, 
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The plan is to use dollars to help solve 
world problems, to give a new shot in the 
arm to the world system of capitalism, to 
assure a world prosperity that will ease ten- 
sions, remove pressures leading to revolu- 
tion and war. 

Troubles ahead for those plans are two: 

1. Congress may not approve the idea of 
priming the world pump. 

2. Other countries may be less willing to 
accept large new dollar loans than the White 
House imagines; may be more sold on na- 
tionalistic methods of getting back on their 
feet, may go for import quotas, exchange 
controls, export subsidies, nationalization of 
basic industries, economic planning at home. 


Mr. President, in reference to the “big 
dollar loans” that Mr. Lawrence speaks 
of, let me say that it is apparent that 
some of the hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars, totaling almost the one billion dollar 
mark, have not been of very great benefit 
in improving the European situation. I 
have in mind the fact that not long ago 
we voted one billion dollars or approxi- 
mately that amount and the United 
States was to pay 90 percent of all the 
money that was voted for the use of the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration, and that was for the 
purpose of putting shots in the arms of 
the European countries. I voted against 
that measure because I am one who be- 
lieves in keeping at least a little bit of 
money at home to pay our soldiers and 
their widows when the war will be ended. 
I voted against it because I did not be- 
lieve that it would be of as much benefit 
as was claimed. And what do we find at 
this hour? We find that Mr. Stalin says, 
“You cannot make distribution of what 
you have to give away, you gentlemen of 
the United Nations Relief and Rehabili- 
tation Administration, in Yugoslavia, un- 
less I am permitted to make that distri- 
bution through the Communist members 
of my party whom I direct.” In other 
words, our ally, Mr. Stalin, says that we 
shall not distribute the products needed 
by the hungry and the dying in Yugo- 
Slavia unless he and his officials may say 
who is hungry, who is dying, who needs 
medical care. The same situation I am 
informed exists in Poland. Therefore I 
am naturally of the opinion that the re- 
lief organization to date has not done a 
great deal of good. 

Mr. President, I have read that six 
ships loaded with goods purchased by 
the money of the taxpayers of America, 
supplies for the needy, the ill, the hun- 
gry, and starving and dying in Greece, 
were anchored in one of the Greek har- 
bors, and there elements opposing the 
British in Greece today would not permit 
those ships to be unloaded in order that 
the needy might be cared for. 

Mr. President, I was very unhappy 
when I noticed in yesterday’s newspaper, 
and a fuller account in this morning’s 
newspaper, that our allies, through the 
voice of Mr. Churchill, have deserted 
Poland, 

For many weeks I have known, as other 
Senators have known, that one of our 
allies has brought to her knees little Fin- 
land; has taken over Latvia, Lithuania, 
and Estonia; and reduced Warsaw, with 
its 1,500,000 people, to ruins. I was in 
high hopes that Poland would be spared 
and that the Polish people would be saved 
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and provided an opportunity to enjoy the 
liberties for which we and our allies once 
fought, But it appears from all that I 
have read that the poor Poles have been 
deserted, and that the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. CHANDLER] has not yet been 
able to locate the Atlantic Charter, 
which guaranteed the four freedoms to 
all the humble, feeble nations for which 
our sons and daughters have bled and 
died upon foreign shores. 

In Parliament there was amazement as 
à result of the statement made by Mr. 
Churchill. Last evening, while reading 
one of the local newspapers, I clipped 
from an article of three columns a sec- 
tion which I desire to bring to the at- 
tention of Members of this body. It is 
headed “Russia Justified.” That head- 
line refers to Mr. Churchill’s statement. 
I read: 

RUSSIA JUSTIFIED 

Churchill’s sweeping endorsement of Rus- 
sla's claim to territory in eastern Poland as 
a buffer against the possibility of future Ger- 
man aggression came at the opening of a 
Commons debate on the entire Polish ques- 
tion, 

Conservative Henry Raikes immediately 
challenged the Prime Minister's stand, assert- 
ing that the future European peace depended 
upon a freely negotiated agreement between 
the Poles and Russians. 

“The Atlantic Charter has become a ghost 
that a ghost laid today,” he said. 

Capt. Alan Graham, another Conservative, 
also took issue with Churchill. 

“Is it conceivable,” he asked, “that 5,000,000 
Poles died in order that half of their terri- 
tory should pass under an alien yoke and 
the rest be governed by a stranger?” 

National Conservative Kenneth Pickthorn 
asserted that Poland's interests were not the 
direct concern of the British Parliament. 

“Our specific business is to consider the 
interests of the British Empire and the 
British people,” he said. 

“The Prime Minister has said for the third 
time in the last 3 or 4 weeks that this coun- 
try had two great allies, perhaps greater 
than us,” he added. “They are not greater 
than us, but if we think they are, then they 
will be.” 

During the debate, Laborite Ivor Thomas 
commented: 

“It is melancholy to think that after more 
than 5 years of fighting, which we entered 
to defend the independence of Poland, we 
should be debating whether Poland is to be 
a state at all, for that is the issue before us. 

“The Prime Minister’s speech is composed 
of dragon’s teeth. The seeds of future war 
are certainly in that speech.” 


In reference to the people of Poland, 
a few days ago I received from the Polish 
organization with headquarters in New 
York a copy of a resolution. 
every other Member of this body received 
a copy. Being in sympathy with the 
Poles, I read it. Realizing that our boys 
and girls were dying on foreign shores 
to liberate the Polish people and to as- 
sure them independence. I read that 
resolution with much interest and ap- 
preciation to the framers of the resolu- 
tion. I wish to read briefly from the 
resolution: 

That 6,000,000 Americans of Polish descent 
stand determined in defense of the cultural 
rights of Poland to her pre-war boundaries 
and territory. 

» . * a * 

If this tragedy is permitted to occur, it will 
be a disgrace and an everlasting shame to the 
entire civilized world, 


No doubt 
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The resolution contains this conclud- 
ing paragraph; 

We call upon you to use your influence 
and power to prevent the perpetration of the 
greatest crime of modern times, the unjust 
and inhuman imposition of a foreign cul- 
ture upon a great nation, a nation that has 
contributed so much to the culture and 
learning of western and Christian civiliza- 
tion—our own. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the entire resolution printed 
in the body of the Recor at this point 
as a part of my remarks, 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Pully aware of their privilege and re- 
sponsibility to act at this crucial moment in 
world history in the interest of a just peace, 
outstanding leaders in the field of culture and 
education, presidents of cultural and educa- 
tional organizations, chairmen of educational 
and art committees, specialists in education, 
art and music, meeting in the first Chicago 
Regional Conference of the Commission on 
Culture and Education of the Polish Amer- 
ican Congress at the Woman’s City Club, 
410 South Michigan Avenue, on November 3, 
1944, recommended that the Polish American 
Congress adopt the following resolution with 
the request that it take action on a Nation- 
wide scale to inform our fellow Americans 
of the following facts: 

That 6,000,000 Americans of Polish descent 
stand determined in defense of the cultural 
rights of Poland to her pre-war boundaries 
and territory. 

That the Polish Nation created a culture 
during the past 1,000 years which has pre- 
served the ideals of western European civili- 
zation and which has always been a barrier 
against the encroachment of barbaric influ- 
ences on the European Continent. 

In the twentieth century, an era of great 
progress and the spread of the ideal of de- 
mocracy, we cannot permit the destruction of 
the Polish Nation and its rich culture, a cul- 
ture which has given to the civilized world 
such intellects as Copernicus, Sklodowska- 
Curie, Sienkiewicz, Conrad, Chopin, and Pad- 
erewskl. 

If this tragedy is permitted to occur, it will 
be a disgrace and an everlasting shame to the 
entire civilized world. There is no historical 
or political foundation to support assertions 
that cutting off any Polish city, or any part 
of Polish territory from Poland is in accord 
with the wishes of the people who have lived 
there for centuries. It is significant that of 
Poland’s most famous artists, scholars, and 
apostles of Christianity, 46 percent came from 
that part of Poland which lies east of the 
Bug and Niemen Rivers—among them, Pade- 
rewski, Szymanowski, and Conrad. The 
people who come from the cities and rural 
areas of Poland which lie east of the so-called 
Curzon Line have been faithful throughout 
the centuries to Polish culture. They have 
preserved it in their hearts and in their 
homes, and when necessary, fought and died 
for it. 

That in September 1939 Poland went to 
war in defense of her culture and territorial 
integrity. The civilized world joined Poland 
because it realized at last that it, too, faced 
the same danger. Their country overridden 
by the enemy, the gallant sons of Poland 
continue to fight gloriously beside their 
American and British Allies on all fronts. 
Are they giving their lives that their country 
be sacrificed, her lands torn from her, her 
people intimidated and persecuted? 

That our American boys answered the call 
of their country. They went to war in de- 
fense of the principles of the Atlantic Charter 
and of the “four freedoms.” Hundreds of 
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thousands are shedding their blood in de- 
fense of the sacred human rights of men and 
nations, Are their sacrifices to be in vain 
and the principles and rights for which they 
are fighting repudiated and trampled upon? 
Many have already made the supreme sacri- 
fice. Because they cannot speak for them- 
selves, it is our sacred duty to speak for them; 
be it 

Resolved, That— 

We call upon you to join us, our fighting 
sons, and Polish brethren in protest. 

We call upon you to join us in warning the 
responsible leaders of the United Nations, 
that if they dare to subject Poland, our ally, 
to the humiliation and punishment that 
should be accorded only a vanquished enemy, 
their act will be forever condemned by his- 
tory. 

We call upon you to use your influence and 
power to prevent the perpetration of the 
greatest crime of modern times, the unjust 
and inhuman imposition of a foreign culture 
upon a great nation, a nation that has con- 
tributed so much to the culture and learning 
of western and Christian civilization—our 
own. 

CHARLES ROZMAREK, 
President, Polish American Congress. 
JANINA PALCZYNSKA, 
Chairman, Commission on Culture and 
Education, 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, I 
read quite consistently—I may say al- 
most daily—articles written for the 
Washington Daily News by William 
Philip Simms. I recognize that he is 
possessed of much good, old-time horse 
sense. He speaks the language of the 
common man, of those who are desirous 
of learning the truth. I wish to read 
merely a couple of paragraphs from an 
article which I read the other night, 
entitled “Future of Europe:” 


Even if Britain and America maintain a 
model hands-off attitude and Russia pro- 
ceeds to organize Europe to suit herself— 
which is what she is doing now—our sol- 
diers will have died and our billions will 
have been spent merely to shift world domi- 
nation from one totalitarian power to an- 
other. 


I ask unanimous consent that the en- 
tire article be printed in the Record at 
this point as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FUTURE OF EUROPE 
(By William Philip Simms) 


A meeting between Secretary of State Ed- 
ward R. Stettinius, Jr., Foreign Secretary 
Anthony Eden, and Foreign Commissar Via- 
cheslavy Molotov is said to be under con- 
sideration, perhaps for January. 

The purpose of the meeting would be (1) 
to come to a better understanding on the 
dangerous political situation in Europe and 
(2) prepare the way for a new conference be- 
tween Marshal Stalin, Prime Minister 
Churchill and President Roosevelt. General 
De Gaulle might make it a foursome, 

It is privately admitted in diplomatic cir- 
cles here that on some such developments 
as these hangs the future of Europe and, by 
the same token, the future of post-war col- 
lective security. 

On paper, of course, a fundamental under- 
standing already exists between Russia, Brit- 
ain, and America. They and other United 
Nations are formally pledged to undertake no 
territorial changes that do not accord with 
the freely expressed wishes of the peoples 
concerned, and to respect the right of all peo- 
ples to choose the form of government under 
which they will live. 
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That pledge, however, has been broken 
time and time again. It is still being broken 
almost every day. Power politics is now in 
full swing in Europe and is gathering mo- 
mentum as hopes for the end of the war 
burn brighter. Russia has already obtained 
a dominant position throughout two-thirds 
of Europe and is increasing her influence 
while an alarmed Britain is seeking to pick 
up at least some of the crumbs, 

Lack of a positive American policy in all 
this, it is widely held, would doom every- 
thing we had been led to expect from Dum- 
barton Oaks. Certainly the American people 
are overwhelmingly opposed to participation 
in Europe’s power politics, but from every 
indication they are equally emphatic against 
underwriting a peace in which they are de- 
nied a voice. 

Unless all the great powers not just one or 
two—honor their pledges as outlined above, 
the whole collective peace proposition will 
fall to the ground. Even if Britain and 
America maintain a model hands-off attitude 
and Russia proceeds to organize Europe to 
suit herself—which is what she is doing 
now—our soldiers will have died and our 
billions will have been spent merely to shift 
world domination from one totalitarian pow- 
er to another. 

Few United Nations observers believe even 
a congressional majority, let alone a two- 
thirds vote of the Senate, would bind this 
country to send its armed forces to maintain 
an international status quo thus arrived at. 

Thus the whole post-war set-up is defi- 
nitely in the balance. Says Liston M. Oak, 
in a page 1 article in the liberal-labor organ, 
The New Leader: 

“Each of the new coalition governments 
in the liberated countries of Europe is facing 
a crisis: Poland, Greece, Belgium, Italy, 
France, Finland, Romania, Holland. Whether 
we like it or not the United States is in- 
volved. We have already intervened in some 
degree in the domestic affairs of European 
nations. We cannot escape responsibility. 
The military leaders cannot tolerate chaos 
and civil war to interfere with the job of 
defeating Germany. And after the war ends, 
it is the duty of the United Nations to guar- 
antee the free election of a democratic gov- 
ernment, not a dictatorship imposed upon 
the people by terrorism.” 

Unless Washington can prevail upon Lon- 
don and Moscow to implement the pledges 
they have already made, and to collaborate 
democratically through the European Advi- 
sory Commission and other allied machinery 
until the end of the war, post-war plans 
made at Dumbarton Oaks haven't a chance. 


Mr. REYNOLDS. In other words, Mr. 
Simms is saying that it is abundantly 
evident from what we observe at the pres- 
ent hour that we are here supinely wit- 
nessing the transfer of power in Europe 
from the dictatorship of Hitler to Russia. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. REYNOLDS. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. When I read in the 
newspapers that Great Britain has taken 
over France, Italy, Greece, and Belgium it 
seems that Europe is to be divided up. 

Mr. REYNOLDS. I thank the Senator 
very much for his comment. 

Several days ago there was a great deal 
of criticism about Great Britain being 
engaged in a fight in Greece for the con- 
trol of the Grecian Government. It is 
said that Great Britain wishes to restore 
King George to the throne, and that the 
Communists are opposed to such restora- 
tion. It therefore follows that the fight 
which is going on in Greece is between 
Great Britain and the Communists, 
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Criticism was directed at Britain for 
her endeavor to take control of Greece. 
Criticism likewise has been directed to 
and against Mr. Churchill for interfering 
in Italian matters and endeavoring to 
control the Italian Government. But I 
cannot understand why we should crit- 
icize Mr. Churchill for interfering in the 
affairs of Greece and Italy and trying 
to take over those countries for his own 
expire, while on the other hand no crit- 
icism whatsoever has been directed 
against another one of our allies, Mr. 
Stalin, for taking over Latvia, Lithuania, 


Estonia, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Bul- 


garia, and Rumania. I have observed 
from the conduct of the press that criti- 
cisms have been directed toward one of 
our allies—the Russians—for not giving 
the Germans the knock-out blow on the 
western front. The articles have alleged 
that our ally, Russia, was too busily en- 
gaged in subjecting the people of Latvia, 
Estonia, Lithuania, Poland, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Bulgaria, Rumania, and Yugosla- 
via. It is also said in behalf of our ally 
that she is merely desirous of fortifying 
herself in Poland by proceeding to a cer- 
tain line, and that is all. But at the 
same time we find that we are getting 
back, according to the columnists and ac- 
cording to many of the editorial writers, 
to the same old question in power politics, 
“Who is going to control Europe?” My 
answer is that I am inclined to believe 
that at the end of this war Mr. Stalin 
will control all of Europe. 

The revolution which occurred in 
Spain in 1936 and 1937, and again in 
1938, was a fight between the Fascists 
and the Communists. It is true that 
Italy and Germany tried out their weap- 
ons of war by going to the aid of Franco. 
That was a struggle to the death. The 
same revolution which was fought be- 
tween the Communists and those who 
are lined up with Franco has already 
begun again. We read that from 10,000 
to 40,000 persons interested in putting 
Franco out are on the border line, in the 
south of France and at the north of 
Spain, where the two countries are sep- 
arated by the Pyrenees Mountains. It 
is already related in the columns of the 
press that fights have occurred in 
Spain—fights which are the beginning 
of the revolution which will grow into 
flame. We know that prior to the be- 
ginning of this war on September 3, 
1939, France was largely controlled by 
the Communists. We know of the tre- 
mendous demonstrations which have re- 
cently occurred. We all know of the visit 
of General de Gaulle to Moscow, to pay 
honor, homage, and respect to Mr. Stalin, 
We know there has been trouble in Hol- 
land and in Belgium. I venture the as- 
sertion that when this war has ended, it 
will not be a question of the power poli- 
tics of Mr. Churchill. It will be a ques- 
tion of Mr. Stalin’s continuing his rule 
and extending his rule over all of Europe. 

It is sad, when we think and ponder 
upon the fact, that while America’s sons 
and daughters are dying on all the battle 
fields of the world, our Allies are in dis- 
agreement in regard to certain rules in 
certain countries, at a time when, of all 
times, there should be unity, with the sole 
and purposeful objective of bringing vice 
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tory in this war to the United Nations— 
victory in Europe and victory in the Ori- 
ent. That is what the fathers and moth- 
ers of the men and women in uniform 
everywhere want. They do not want 
bickering between the Allies; they do not 
want bickering anywhere. They want 
these wars to end now, in order that 
their dear ones may be returned to the 
arms an dembraces of those at home. 

Mr. President, I hold in my hand a 
very interesting article appearing in the 
column entitled “This Changing World” 
written by Mr. Constantine Brown. The 
column is one which many Senators have 
read, because I recall numerous occa- 
sions when Senators have requested 
unanimous consent to have articles by 
Mr. Brown printed in the Recorp. In 
the one which I now hold in my hand 
Mr. Brown mentions some of the con- 
ferences between leaders of the United 
Nations, and he discusses very intelli- 
gently and most interestingly the pres- 
ent situation. I ask unanimous consent 
that the article be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THIS CHANGING WORLD 
(By Constantine Brown) 

In the absence of a political understanding 
among the big three the American and Brit- 
ish Governments may have to revert to the 
Atlantic Charter as the basis for their post- 
war policies. 

The Charter was the embodiment of the 
views of the two remaining great world de- 
mocracies and fell into oblivion shortly after 
the Tehran Conference because of Moscow's 
interpretation of that instrument of peace. 
The interpretation given to the Charter by 
the U. S. S. R. Government, according to the 
few who have been informed of the Russian 
note, is that Ambassador Maxim Litvinov 
signed it in the name of his government on 
January 1, 1942, in the belief that it would 
not be retroactive. 

The Russian Government accepted that 
document with the unspoken understanding 
that territorial changes which had occurred 
prior to the date of the signature would not 
be affected by the charter. This meant that 
those portions of Finland, Poland, the 
Baltic states, Bessarabia, and Bukovina which 
had been incorporated into the Soviet Union 
before January, 1942, would not be affected 
in any way by Russia putting her stamp of 
approval to the document. 

Under these conditions the American and 
British Governments, which were anxious not 
to cross the Soviet wishes, preferred to place 
the Atlantic Charter among many other obso- 
lete documents such as the Kellogg-Briand 
Pact. 

Since the conclusion of the Moscow and 
Tehran agreements no high-ranking Ameri- 
can or British framer has mentioned 
that document which in the past was being 
held before the world public opinion as the 
essence of the democratic principles against 
those of theconquest-bent totalitarians. The 
fact that Russia had signed it without reser- 
vation served to calm the qualms of many 
people in this country and in Great Britain 
who were still inclined to judge the Soviet 
by its policies between 1939 and 1941 when 
Stalin had joined Hitler in dividing the east- 
ern portions of Europe. 

The dramatic developments in the last few 
weeks in every liberated European country, 
and particularly in Greece and Italy, com- 
pelled the American and British policy fram- 
ers to give some thought to the Charter. It 
is obvious that the western members of the 
United Nations begin to feel the lack of & 
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constructive policy for the time when all 
organized Nazi resistance ends. This has been 
brought forcefully before the public through 
the incidents between the United States and 
Great Britain over Greece and Italy. Pre- 
vious less spectacular incidents between 
Britain and Russia when Moscow manipu- 
lated to overthrow the government of Iran 
because of its willingness to discuss oil con- 
cessions with London also have contributed 
to the Western Powers’ desire to have some 
concrete basis for their foreign policies. 

It is fully realized in Washington and in 
London that mere words and statements that 
everything will henceforth be for the best 
are not sufficient. As the liberation of 
Europe from the Nazi yoke is proceeding at a 
greater pace, the great political game for 
power policy is also increasing. The arrange- 
ments reached at Tehran dividing Europe 
into two zones of influence are also threat- 
ened. They lack the moral foundation of 
Justice and it is obvious that while bayonets 
may keep the liberated people down for some 
time, this cannot be continued indefinitely. 

The troubles in the liberated countries in 
western and eastern Europe are only be- 
ginning. A mixture of many ideologies to- 
gether with unbelievable physical hardships 
is playing havoc with our plans to restore 
at least a relative peace on that continent. 
All those who have returned from recently 
liberated countries are unanimous in their 
summary that organized war between the 
Allies and the Germans is being replaced by 
civil wars in every European state. 

This applies to France, Belgium, and all 
the other liberated countries as far as the 
borders of the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics. The people are exhausted after 5 
years of hardships but they are also driven 
to despair. The nations which are playing 
power politics are encouraging these desper- 
ate peoples and are helping them with arms 
and ammunition in order to gain their po- 
litical objectives. 

The prospects of a real peace after the 
German defeat are becoming every day more 
questionable and the policy framers in Wash- 
ington are becoming aware that unless some- 
thing is done in the near future to improve 
conditions and induce our major allies to 
revert to a reasonable policy, as provided in 
the charter, this war may have been fought 
in vain. 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, I 
shall conclude by requesting unanimous 
consent to have printed at this point in 
the Record an editorial entitled “Are We 
Scared?” which appeared in the Daily 
Mirror, of New York, N. Y., on December 
12, 1944. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Daily Mirror for 

Dec, 12, 1944] 
ARE WE SCARED? 

Why do the United States and England 
make fish of Italy and Greece and fowl of 
Soviet Russia? 

Secretary of State Stettinius’ statement of 
December 4, directed mainly at the Churchill 
government, says that “the composition of 
the Italian Government is purely an Italian 
affair,” and that the United States “expects 
the Italians to work out their problems of 
government along democratic lines without 
influence from outside.” 

He further says that “this policy would 
apply to an even more pronounced degree 
with regard to governments of the United 
Nations in their liberated territories.” 

These statements record the State Depart- 
ment’s dissent from Churchill’s antagonism 
to the ascension to power of Count Sforza in 
Italy and his indorsement of the monarchist 
regime in Greece, ; 
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Why has our Government not said the 
same things to Soviet Russia? 

Why is it that the composition of the 
Italian Government is purely an Italian affair 
and the composition of the governments of 
Poland, Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia, Iran, and 
Finland purely a Russian affair? 

Why do we expect Italians (and presuma- 
bly the Greeks and Belgians) to work out 
their problems of government along demo- 
cratic lines without influence from the out- 
side, and remain fearsomely mum when 
Soviet Russia does not allow the countries 
she forcibly annexes to work out their prob- 
lems along democratic lines? 

In 1939, after the infamous Stalin-Hitler 
deal which precipitated this war, did Soviet 
Russia allow the Baltic states and Poland to 
work out their problems by democratic 

? 


She did not. 

She treated these nations precisely as 
Hitler treats conquered nations—play the 
game our way—or else—. 

Why, then, does our State Department slap 
Churchill in the face because he is interfer- 
ing with Italian, Belgian, and Greek affairs 
and not slap Stalin in the face for doing the 
same thing—only on a more colossal and 
dangerous scale? 

If we have the courage to dictate to one of 
our allies, England, why have we not the 
courage to dictate to another one of our 
allies, Soviet Russia? 

And while we are on this important sub- 
ject let us ask Mr. Churchill a pointed ques- 
tion: 

Why does he condemn the Communist 
movement in Greece and Italy, while sup- 
porting it in Yugoslavia and Poland? 

All of which apparently boils down to this: 

Soviet Russia can do as she pleases. 

She can violate all agreements and char- 
ters and the comity of allies. 

She can destroy democratie processes 
whenever she sees fit. 

What secret power has made this Kremlin 
oligarchy exempt from criticism? 

Is it fear or the sinister working of the 
worldwide Communist revolution—aimed 
mainly at the United States? 

Exk Tr A 
WARNING IN ADVANCE 
(By Thomas L. Stokes) 

It’s probably a healthy thing that the 
American people got a dose of disillusion at 
this stage of the war about the possibilities 
of political adjustments in Europe, instead 
of waking up some morning, as after the 
last war, to find too many deeds done secretly 
and irrevocably. 

For that previous disillusionment, after the 
act, contributed to the wave of isolationism 
which followed World War No. 1 made the 
American people susceptible to propaganda. 
A warning in advance now, with the publicity 
that attends it, opens the way to solutions 
that may be more in accord with American 
principles and may help to avert the rebirth 
of large-scale isolationism. 

This is in reference to the way the British 
Government, through Prime Minister Church- 
ill, threw its weight around—in Belgium, in 
Italy, in Greece—to impose its preferences 
as to who should control governments there, 
and the prompt and public way in which our 
Government, through Secretary of State Stet- 
tinius, called attention to what was golng 
on, and expressed our disapproval of it. 

Some very interesting and salutary devel- 
opments have occurred. 

Secretary Stettinius’ statement, reasserting 
the traditional policy of noninterference in 
governments of other nations, seemed to set 
a style of publicity under which there may 
be an approach to Woodrow Wilson’s postu- 
late, not successfully carried out then, of 
“pitiless publicity” and “open covenants 
openly arrived at.” Thus far there’s been 
too much of the opposite. 
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It puts the people of this country and of 
the world on notice in advance of the next 
meeting of the Big Three—President Roose- 
velt, Prime Minister Churchill, and Marshal 
Stalin—in which the political adjustments of 
Europe will be a chief concern, and it arms 
the President with the public opinion that 
was promptly aroused. 

If the President is not satisfied with the 
results, he can appeal to world opinion, since 
the issue has been drawn ahead of time. His 
purpose begins to shine through develop- 
ments of the last few days. 

Another very salutary result of these de- 
velopments, too, was the quick response of 
the British people, through their Parliament, 
to call their government to account, so that 
Mr. Churchill had to explain himself. And 
explain himself he did, in his usual effective 
fashion. Leading British newspapers joined 
in the hue and cry. 

What we are seeing is the opening of the big 
battle between the right and left for the con- 
trol of post-war Europe. The Continent may 
be expected to be in a constant state of up- 
heaval. There will be no quick and easy 
solutions, because of what is at stake. There's 
Great Britain on the one side and Russia on 
the other, with the United States as a sort 
of arbiter or umpire trying to establish some 
middle liberal course, and being in the dif- 
ficult position of the harassed liberal who is 
caught in the crossfire from each side. 

Mr. Churchill’s position is thoroughly un- 
derstandable, He’s looking out for the Em- 
pire in the good old-fashioned way, intruding 
in I. Aly and Greece to protect the Mediter- 
ranean line. He never intended to stand by 
and see the liquidation of the British Empire 
and he is restating this now in action. 

His excuse is the necessary “restoring of 
order,” which was one that was familiar in 
cur diplomacy back in the twenties, in vari- 
ous interventions in the Caribbean area and 
in Central America for the benefit of certain 
American interests, business and otherwise. 
Our term for it was “dollar diplomacy,” which 
was quite frank. 

Mr. Churchill is getting off to a head start. 
All this raises the question as to whether 
Great Britain—and Russia, too, for that 
matter—are to proceed independently in the 
old, familiar pattern of what is commonly 
known as “power politics,” or whether they 
are to be brought effectively within the orbit 
of the world peace organization envisioned in 
the Dumbarton Oaks preliminaries and there 
work out adjustments that will save as much 
for everybody as possible, but with considera- 
tion for everybody. 

The present situation suggests that it is 
imperative for the Big Three to get together 
and work out some common program for 
Europe, which up to now is sadly lacking, 
and to get the world organization under way 
before the situation is frozen beyond repair 
and the American people begin to lose hope. 


THE PRODUCTION PROBLEM 


As in legislative session, 

Mr. MEAD.. Mr. President, the Spe- 
cial Committee on National Defense is 
now in the midst of hearings on man- 
power. We interrupted our study of 
surpluses because of the increasing evi- 
dence through the last few months that 
war production was falling behind the 
requirements of the military. We have 
not discontinued our work on surpluses. 
In fact, the contrary is true. 

But, at this moment, the committee 
has determined to make some formal 
comment on the production problem. 
We desire to emphasize the immediate 
production needs of the Nation, which 
every American should fully understand, 
to the end that each can do his full 
patriotic duty. 
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By far our most pressing immediate 
objective is to obtain greater war pro- 
duction of certain critical items. The 
committee feels it to be its duty to 
advise the Congress and the people im- 
mediately that reports which have 
reached it from the Army, the War Pro- 
duction Board, the War Manpower Com- 
mission, and others, indicate that the 
tremendous power of American produc- 
tion must be brought to bear at once in 
eliminating these shortages. 

The victory of our armies in the field 
depends on their receipt of munitions in 
overwhelming amounts. This is the 
principle on which America has fought 
this war, It has saved thousands of 
American lives. 

There has been a misconception of the 
problem, Insufficient production in the 
United States has not up to this time 
been the cause of shortage of weapons 
and ammunition at the front. Any 
shortage has been due, up to now, solely 
to transportation problems overseas: 

Unfortunately, certain news stories 
concerning actual shortages of ammuni- 
tion in the hands of our fighting men 
have carried the implication that the 
lack of cartridges and ammunition at the 
front was due to some failure of pro- 
duction at home. These implications, 
we are assured, were not intended, and 
they are not well founded. To date, the 
problem has been one of transporting 
supplies from shipboard and from the 
Normandy beaches. 

When our armies reached the borders 
of Germany, it was not only necessary to 
regroup troops, but to build adequate re- 
serves of supplies for today’s battles. 
Now, General Eisenhower's armies are 
using some of these reserves faster than 
new supplies are being shipped from 
home. You must note that I say 
“some,” rather than all reserves. It is a 
question of increased production. The 
Nation, its manufacturers, its workers, 
must decide whether they can step up 
production of these critical items so that 
General Eisenhower and his men can 
continue to use them as fast as they need 
to in order to win. 

The tempo of the war has speeded up. 
More men have come into combat. De- 
mands for our productive capacity are 
becoming greater and greater. 

We must assume that the demands for 
increased production are predicated on a 
military decision to continue to use ma- 
terial at the same or an increased tempo 
in future months. 

Not all war production is behind sched- 
ule, but a large proportion—27 percent of 
the Army’s supply program, consisting 
for the most part of critical items ur- 
gently needed—is behind schedule. 
Most prominent of those behind schedule 
are heavy artillery ammunition, certain 
types of aircraft, heavy trucks, heavy ar- 
tillery, cotton duck, and large size heavy- 
duty tires. 

Of the 27 percent that are behind 
schedule, 40 percent are behind because 
of program step-ups. That means that 
40 percent of the trouble is due to in- 
creased war needs requiring procurement 
programs to be increased. Twenty-six 
percent of the critical programs are at- 
tributable to changes in design for the 
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purpose of making the latest and most 
modern equipment-available for the men 
at the front. Those soldiers are entitled 
to the best and must have it. We want 
no American soldier to die or be wound- 
ed because his equipment is in any way 
inferior to that of the enemy. Quite the 
contrary, we can save American lives vy 
having superior equipment. Twelve per- 
cent of the eritical programs can be at- 
tributed to a need for increased facili- 
ties and 22 percent of the critcal pro- 
gram is behind schedule because of labor 
shortages. We must bear in mind that 
the critical programs constitute only 27 
percent of the whole war production pic- 
ture, but that victory might well turn on 
the successful completion of these pro- 
grams. 

We are assured that everything is b2- 
ing done that can be done to keep de- 
sign changes to a minimum, to avoid un- 
necessary fluctuation in production 
schedules, and to have facilities available 
when needed. The committee is care- 
fully studying these aspects of the pro- 
duction program. What remains to be 
done is to find the labor to man the ma- 
chines. 

The committee has been advised that 
there are 1,300,000 less people engaged in 
war production in this country than a 
year ago. As these people left war pro- 
duction, it declined each month between 
November 1943 and August 1944. Since 
August, there has been an up-turn, 
Most recently, in November, there was an 
increase which the Acting Chairman of 
the War Preduction Board called, “tre- 
mendous.” But, he added that even 
more production is needed: The task is 
still before us. War production requires 
workers in critical spots. Now, more will 
be needed next month, and still more in 
the month after that. 

Your committee feels that it is its duty 
to call to the attention of the Congress 
and the people the urgency for the im- 
mediate return of workers to war jobs. 
This must be done now. For the present, 
one thing must be stressed. Those 
charged with war production have said 
that workers are needed. Hundreds of 
thousands of soldiers who are facing the 
rigors.of winter in France and Germany 
are entitled to the unquestioned help of 
those who are comfortable at home, 
Those who desire to seek jobs which they 
think may have a post-war future must 
pause to consider the men in the fox- 
holes, who may have no future at all. 

The armed forces, the War Production 
Board, and the War Manpower Commis- 
sion have assured our committee that 
they are taking and will take strenuous 
steps to cooperate with labor to the end 
of showing them what the jobs are, and 
of letting the people know how they 
may fill them. In some critical areas ci- 
vilian production will have to be reduced, 
Materials may not be available for the 
manufacture of some civilian items. In 
areas where manpower is short, spot 
authorizations for the resumption of 
civilian production will have to be lim- 
ited. This is a perfectly normal step. In 
fact, our committee recommended it in 
March of this year in its annual report. 
At that time, in urging a spot-authoriza- 
tion program, the committee cautioned 
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that the program should be limited to 
materials which are not needed for war 
production and to areas where man- 
power is not critical. 

Organized labor and industry have 
pledged their support. Your committee 
has confidence that America will re- 
spond, and that the war will be fought 
vigorously on the home front as it is be- 
ing fought in all parts of the world over- 
seas. We have the assurance of those 
responsible for war production that they 
will not hesitate to come to Congress for 
additional legislative powers, should the 
present effort fail. But the effort must 
not fail, because any lag in war produc- 
tion today may mean that in the future 
our armies will lack the weapons for the 
battles which they must fight. 

American labor and industry have 
proved their will and their ability to 
produce miracles. They will do the job 
again. It will be necessary only to tell 
them clearly what must be done. 

The committee is steadily watching 
the war production and the manpower 
pictures. We shall continue to be alert 
to any changes which might imperil 
American striking power. We promise 
the Senate that we shall report such 
changes promptly, 


SURPLUS PROPERTY BOARD—ROBERT A. 
HURLEY 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the nomination of Robert A. Hurley to 
be a member of the Surplus Property 
Board. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, 
when the senior Senator from Vermont 
Mr. Austin] was speaking earlier in the 
day concerning the nominations which 
are before the Senate for confirmation, I 
asked certain questions and indicated 
that I would try to obtain for the Recorp 
certain data. 

I state for the Record that in the Oc- 
tober 1943 issue of Fortune magazine, 
on page 147 and subsequent pages, the 
following information is contained: 

Henry J. Kaiser Co., the parent com- 
pany, is the owner of Kaiser Co., Inc., 
and Kaiser Cargo, Inc., Kaiser Co., Inc., 
is the operator and owner of an interest, 
at least, in Fontana Steel Co., and Fleet- 
wing Co., which manufactures in the 
State of Pennsylvania. Kaiser Cargo, 
Inc., is the operator of Richmond No. 3 
Shipyards, Richmond No. 4 Shipyards, 
Swan Island Shipyards, and Vancouver 
Shipyards, 

We also find that Kaiser Co., Inc., is 
the owner with Henry J. Kaiser Co. of a 
50 percent interest in Consolidated 
Builders, Columbia Construction Co., 
Permanente Cement Co., Permanente 
Metals Corporation, and Evansville Ship- 
yards. Henry J. Kaiser-Co. is also part 
owner of Richmond No. 3 Shipyards, 
Richmond No. 4 Shipyards, Swan Island 
Shipyards, Vancouver Shipyards, and 
Fleetwing. 

From the records of the Navy Depart- 
ment I have ascertained that Kaiser Co., 
Inc., operates the Fontana Steel Mills, 
Richmond No. 3 Shipyards in California, 
Vancouver Shipyards, a shipyards owned 
by the Government but operated by Kai- 
ser Co., Inc.; and Swan Island Shipyards 
at Portland, Oreg. 
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I have also found that Henry J. Kai- 
ser Co. is the stock holding company of 
the Permanente Metals Corporation, Kai- 
ser Co., Inc., Permanente Cement Co., and 
Permanente Steamship Co, and has a 
one-half interest in Kaiser Cargo Co. of 
Bristol, Pa. It also owns a one-half 
interest in the Morrison-Knutson Co. 

The Permanente Cement Co. is owned 
by six corporations, namely, Henry 
Kaiser Co., Columbia Construction Co., 
Inc., Utah Construction Co., Shay Co., 
Pacific Bridge Co., and the Edward Heller 
Co. Part owners are W. A. Bechtel Co., 
and Bechtel, Parson & McComb. 

Bechtel, Parson & McComb is a gen- 
eral construction company, and it owns 
stock in all the Kaiser companies except 
the Permanente Steamship Co. and the 
Permanente Cement Co. 

Bechtel, Price, Callahan is the com- 
pany which performed work on the Canol 
project, and it is owned by or composed 
of W. H. Bechtel Co., W. E. Callahan 
Construction Co., and H. C. Price Co. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names. 


Aiken Guffey O'Mahoney 
Austin Gurney Overton 
Bailey Hail Pepper 
Bankhead Hatch Radcliffe 
Bilbo Hawkes Reed 
Brewster Hayden Revercomb 
Brooks Hill Reynolds 
Bushfield Holman Robertson 
Butler Jenner Russell 

Byrd Johnson, Calif. Shipstead 
Capper Johnson, Colo. Smith 
Caraway La Follette Stewart 
Chandler Langer Taft 

Chavez Lucas Thomas, Idaho 
Clark, Idaho McCarran Thomas, Okla. 
Clark, Mo. McCiellan Thomas, Utah 
Connally McFarland Truman 
Cordon McKellar Vandenberg 
Danaher Magnuson Walsh 

Davis Maloney Weeks 
Downey Maybank Wheeler 
Ellender Mead Wherry 
Ferguson Millikin White 

George Murdock Wiley 

Gerry Murray Willis 
Gillette Nye Wilson 

Green O'Daniel 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty 
Senators having answered to their 
names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President, the 
nominee before the Senate is a former 
Governor of my State. Members of his 
family have been listed in Connecticut 
for generations. 

I do not know whether or not Gov- 
ernor Hurley, if confirmed—and I an- 
ticipate his confirmation—will measure 
up to the high expectations of the Mem- 
bers of the Senate in the disposition of 
surplus war materials and property. I 
could not honestly say that I would be 
certain of any man in that post right 
now. Much has been said of the need 
for experience. I do not suppose the 
man lives who in all his lifetime, ex- 
cepting with great help, has ever under- 
taken to dispose of more than a hun- 
dred billion dollars worth of property. 

I shall be brief, Mr. President, because 
the hour is late, and because almost ev- 
2 that could be said has been 
said, 
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I attended the hearings of the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. I was an at- 
tentive spectator. I have, of desire and 
necessity, given very close attention to 
the nomination. 

Governor Hurley left Lehigh Uni- 
versity early in the First World War to 
join the naval forces, and I think he 
served in submarine operations in that 
war. Returning from the war, he en- 
gaged in the manufacturing business, 
and I am told with success. He is a 
practicing engineer. In addition to 
having engaged in the manufacturing 
business he was a member of a well- 
known construction firm in my State. 
Some time later he was appointed Works 
Progress Administrator in Connecticut, 
and I am able to tell my colleagues that 
of my own knowledge he conducted that 
office efficiently, and with pretty general 
satisfaction. 

On occasion he was confronted with 
acute problems as Works Progress Ad- 
ministrator, particularly during the pe- 
riods of the devastating floods which 
caused great damage in Connecticut. 
Because of his obvious talents in that 
field Governor Wilbur L. Cross appointed 
him Public Works Commissioner of Con- 
necticut, where he directed a $25,000,000 
construction program, and without crit- 
icism, and with complete applause. 

He was elected Governor of Connecti- 
cut, and the legislative record of his 
administration is a liberal record. 

I have received some communications 
of opposition from my State to the nomi- 
nation of Governor Hurley; all of them 
sincere, but not many in number; less 
than 20. Ihave received many messages 
urging his confirmation by the Senate. 
For the most part similar messages were 
directed to the committee. Some of 
those who had telegraphed came on the 
invitation of the committee to testify in 
Governor Hurley’s behalf. I know that 
the former Governor discouraged their 
coming, and gave as his reason the trans- 
portation problem, the need in these dis- 
tressing times that men do not use our 
transportation facilities unless they are 
seriously needed, and the difficulty in ob- 
taining hotel accommodations here in 
Washington. And I say to the Senate 
in all sincerity that in my judgment, if 
Mr. Hurley had sought people to come 
and testify in his behalf he could bring 
them in very great numbers. 

Among those who testified for him was 
a former vice president, and an official 
for more than a quarter of a century of 
the Aetna Insurance Co., in Hartford, 
Mr. William L. Mooney. Mr. Mooney 
was very high in his praise of Gcvernor 
Hurley. During the course of the ques- 
tioning of Mr. Mooney, the chairman of 
the committee, the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. REYNOLDS], asked the fol- 
lowing question: 

Knowing that, would you say in your 
opinion he is sufficiently qualified and ex- 
perienced to handle the job as a member 
of the Board? 

Mr. Mooney, I do not know that anybody 


And I say in parentheses, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that I associate myself with that 
observation— 


could well handle the disposition of $100,- 
000,000,000 worth of surplus property, but I 
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know of no one in this country that I be- 
lieve could handle such a job better than 
Governor Hurley. 


That in itself is a most unusual expres- 
sion of confidence. Among those who 
have written or wired to me in behalf of 
Governor Hurley are leading newspaper- 
men of the State of Connecticut and 
some of the State’s outstanding indus- 
trialists. 

Mr. President, during the course of the 
hearings before the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, and during the course of 
the Senate discussion, insofar as I know, 
not a single word or question has been 
raised as to the character or the integrity 
of the man. The witnesses coming to 
testify before the committee expressed 
confidence in his character and his in- 
tegrity, and on occasion they gave praise 
to his record. And as I understand the 
hearings and the debate, the questions 
about Governor Hurley are as to whether 
or not he has had the experience and 
sufficient intellectual capacity to do the 
job. And -emphasis, I thought was 
placed upon the fact that he is a de- 
feated candidete for public office. Such 
men are in certain instances called 
“lame ducks.” 

Reference is made to a surplus of poli- 
ticians, and fearful that that may be a 
stigma, let me remind my colleagues in 
the Senate of the fact that we have time 
and time again, the Members who are 
here now, voted to place in high office 
former Members who had fallen into the 
“lame duck” category. I was never im- 
pressed with that argument, Mr. Presi- 
Gent. I do not vote on a political basis 
in wartime or peacetime, and my espe- 
cial concern now is that a resident of my 
State be given fair play, and that the 
Members of the Senate be fully informed 
as to the record. 

It is a good thing for us, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that we here in the Senate who 
have such a chronic appreciation of our 
own talents have not followed a diferent 
practice, that we have not really, except 
in the excitement of debate, paid much 
attention to the “lame duck” charges 
and the “lame duck” arguments. If we 
had, Mr. President, this country would 
have on so many occasions suffered a 
great loss. I shall not take the time 
of the Senate to remind the Members 
of those “lame ducks” who were ap- 
pointed to high places. But I do re- 
member a few. Senator Poindexter, 
who suffered defeat, was called back to 
governmental service in the diplomatic 
branch of our Government. 

I remember that Senator Townsend, 
from the State of Michigan, was called 
back to serve his Government, and that 
Frank B. Kellogg, of Minnesota, returned 
to serve as Ambassador to Great Britain. 
Senators will remember some of their 
colleagues of another year—Senator 
Lenroot, of Wisconsin; Senator Fred H. 
Brown, of New Hampshire; Senator Min- 
ton, of Indiana; Senator Ashurst, of Ari- 
zona; Senator Prentiss Brown, of Michi- 

gan, and Senator Clyde Herring, of Iowa, 
all of whom were with us only a little 
while ago. Ever so many more distin- 
guished names might be added to the list 
if we had the time, 
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I am sure that every Senator will re- 
member that the distinguished father of 
the junior Senator from Massachusetts 
Mr. WEEKS] returned to give his Nation 
Gistinguished public service in the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet. They will remember the 
return of another Senator, Harry New, 
to the Cabinet as Postmaster General. 
I am sure that no Senator will forget 
that John Quincy Adams, of Massachu- 
setts, returned to the Congress after 
having been defeated for reelection as 
President of the United States. Who will 
forget James G. Blaine and his return? 
Senators on this side of the aisle will not 
better remember than those on the other 
side of the aisle that William Jennings 
Bryan rendered great service to his coun- 
try after having been defeated three 
times for the Presidency of the United 
States. Perhaps the memory will be bet- 
ter on the other side of the aisle as I 
recall the return of Joseph Cannon to 
the House of Representatives after de- 
feats. Grover Cleveland was a “lame 
duck,” and Rutherford B. Hayes felt the 
sting of defeat. Every Senator present 
will recall the several returns to gov- 
ernmental service of Henry Clay. 

If the people of this country had 
raised a barrier against so-called lame 
ducks, Franklin D. Roosevelt would have 
been ineligible for the Presidency of the 
United States, and if the people of Eng- 
land had raised such a barrier the world 
would have been denied the war leader- 
ship of Winston Churchill, who suffered 
defeat on several occasions. 

If I were to call the entire roll, I be- 
lieve I could name one distinguished 
man—and in some instances many dis- 
tinguished men—from every State in the 
Union who came back after having been 
rejected by the people at the polls. My 
own State is proud of the fact that the 
great father of the distinguished senior 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tarr], after 
having been repected at the polls in 
1912, was recalled from Connecticut to 
become Chief Justice of the United 
States. 

Mr. President, I wanted to lay that 
ghost. I wanted to be sure that there 
was not a single chance of any Senator 
being misled or misguided with respect 
to the “lame duck” charge. 

I am sure that the neighboring State 
of New York is proud that, in spite of 
the fact that Charles Evans Hughes lost 
the Presidency in 1916, he came to the 
Supreme Court to reflect great credit 
upon himself, the State of New York, 
and the United States by his great 
service. 

It is an almost endless chain, I might 
go on for hours reciting the names of 
great Americans who, because they were 
candidates at the wrong time, or at the 
wrong place, seem temporarily to have 
been rejected by heart and mind, as 
well as by the ballots of the people. So 
that reason is not a good one. 

Who is to say that any conscientious 
American of reasonable talents cannot 
handle this job? I do not know. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, MALONEY. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Is it not a fact that the 
most beloved President of them all—— 
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Mr. MALONEY. I was coming to him. 
The Senator has in mind the Great 
Emancipator, of course. 

Who is to say what man can or can- 
not do this job? There are some con- 
scientious and able Senators who firmly 
believe—and please believe that I have 
some understanding of the importance 
of the office and of the magnitude of the 
tesk—that we should not place any of 
these surplus products on the market at 
this time. I do not necessarily agree 
with that view. Now might well be the 
time—and I have not discussed this mat- 
ter with Mr. Hurley—to dispose of some 
of these things, when they are so sorely 
needed and when the funds to pay for 
them are available, rather than to delay 
the distribution of necessary goods until 
the people are without funds. In a 
period of even mild depression, people 
might not have the money to pay for 
them. 

I remind my colleagues of the experi- 
ence in the last war. Let them, and let 
the American people, not be misled into 
the belief that we are going to get back 
a large portion of the money which these 
materials cost. If we are, some of them 
must be sold now, when the money is 
available. 

Mr. President, I discussed this whole 
matter at some length with Mr. Hurley. 
I should be less than frank with him and 
my colleagues, and less than fair to my- 
self, if I did not spend some time, after 
his nomination was submitted, in at- 
tempting to ascertain his views and his 
plans. I spent hours questioning him. 
He told me that he shared my view that 
every transaction should be exposed to 
public view. He shares the feeling which 
I have—because he told me so—that 
there should not be one iota of political 
favoritism. 

I told him that I was disappointed that 
the law did not specifically provide for a 
bipartisan board. I told him that were 
I nominated in his place, and confirmed, 
I would endeavor to have the Congress 
write into the law a provision that every 
single transaction should be made public. 
I told him that in the disposition of these 
properties he could not under any cir- 
cumstances yield to any partisan desire 
of those uptown or downtown and he told 
me that he shared that view. 

Because I am so much concerned, I 
believe I have gone as deeply into this 
matter as a man could. Mr. Hurley was 
not my candidate; but because he has 
been nominated, and because I expect 
that his nomination will be confirmed, 
he is of a little more concern to me than 
to other Senators, because he comes from 
my State, and because I now speak in 
his interest. I have told him that he 
will have no more harsh or interested 
critic than I am; and let me assure my 
colleagues that he convinced me of his 
conscientiousness and determination to 
endeavor to do a good job. 

If I, a resident of his State, failed to 
speak here, my colleagues would assume 
and the interested people of the country 
would assume that it was a condemna- 
tion of the man. Because he is entitled 
to have me say what I have said, as are 
my colleagues, and because the Members 
of the Senate are entitled to know as 
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much as they can know about the candi- 
date to this high office, I have taken up 
this much of the time of the Senate at 
the end of a day. 

There should be no political hostility 
in this matter. If the nominees were 
Republicans and in my judgment worthy, 
they would receive my votes. 

I realize there is a lack of enthusiasm 
for almost all the candidates presented 
to us in recent days. To a degree I share 
that feeling. But, regardless of party, I 
shall never fail to give my support to the 
confirmation of a candidate unless I have 
good reason therefor. We deal with the 
character of men. We deal with the rec- 
ord of men’s capacity. Unless I am con- 
vinced that a nominee’s character and 
capacity are not what they should be, I 
shall be among those who will cast a yea 
vote. 

As I have said, I attended the hearings. 
In my judgment, there was no develop- 
ment there of anything which was wrong. 
The already great admiration I had for 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Vermont [Mr, Austin] was magnified by 
the manner in which he pressed every 
witness and by the energy with which he 
followed the entire proceedings. 

So, Mr. President, I say to my col- 
leagues that for the reasons I have stated 
I will vote to confirm Governor Hurley. I 
do not believe a single Senator will cast 
a vote on a party basis, and I do not be- 
lieve there will be a vote against Mr. 
Hurley because he is a so-called lame 
duck. To my mind, the greatest of all 
lame ducks was Abraham Lincoln, who 
came back after defeat to lead our coun- 
try in one of its very dark periods. 

Mr. President, I shall not take more 
time. I am grateful to my colleagues for 
the patience they have extended to me. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ab- 
sence of a quorum having been suggested, 
the clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Green Murray 
Austin Guffey ye 

Bailey Gurney O'Mahoney 
Bilbo Hall Pepper 
Brewster Hatch Radcliffe 
Brooks Hawkes Reed 
Bushfield Hayden Revercomb 
Butler Hill Reynolds 
Byrd Jenner Robertson 
Capper Johnson, Calif. Russell 
Caraway Johnson, Colo, Smith 
Chandler La Follette Stewart 
Chavez Langer Taft 

Clark, Mo Lucas Thomas, Utah 
Connally McCarran Truman 
Cordon McClellan Vandenberg 
Danaher McFarland Walsh 
Davis McKellar Weeks 
Downey Magnuson Wherry 
Ellender Maloney White 
Ferguson Maybank Wiley 
George Mead W 

Gerry Millikin 

Gillette Murdock 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy 
Senators have answered to their names. 
A quorum is present. 

Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, in the 
few remarks which it is my purpose to 
make I would divorce myself at the out- 
set from any thought of partisanship, to 
the end that my colleagues on both sides 
of the aisle may realize that on that ac- 
count there is no position which I am 
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about to take which would be in deroga- 
tion of that mentioned by my colleague. 

Since November 7 I have personally 
refrained from taking part in expressions 
with reference to national policy. So far 
as the matter of senatorial prerogative 
and its share in appointive powers may 
be involved in the matter before the 
Senate, it has seemed to me that an ex- 
pression is called for on my part, par- 
ticularly since the nominee comes from 
my State. 

When the Fresident is surrounding 
himself with advisers of his own choos- 
ing, it seems to me that he is entitled to 
very wide latitude in the selections he 
makes. When, however, we, in the exer- 
cise of our part in the appointing power, 
are asked to advise and consent to the 
nomination of one who is to be admin- 
istrator or executor of a law which Con- 
gress has passed, a very different situa- 
tion arises. We are charged primarily, 
it has seemed to me, with inquiry into 
the capacity of the individual to fill the 
post to which he has been nominated. It 
is in that attitude that I approach the 
pending question. 

Surely the record of the past 6 years 
will indicate that time and time again I 
have supported the President in the ex- 
ercise of his personal choice of ap- 
pointees. In this instance, however, we 
do not have that situation. On the con- 
trary, we are called upon to weigh the 
question of whether or not we shall ad- 
vise and consent to the nomination of the 
man who is to execute one of the most 
far-reaching pieces of legislation ever 
enacted by the Congress. Its import can 
scarcely be magnified to coincide with 
our own appreciation of its ultimate im- 
pact. It will be a tremendous task. 

Nothing has been said on this floor by 
the distinguished Senator from Vermont 
Mr. Austin] in his very able presenta- 
tion, or by any of the other Senators 
who have spoken in opposition to the 
nominee, which could even remotely ap- 
proximate what the members of the 
nominee’s own party said of him in the 
nominating convention held in Connecti- 
cut last summer. Therefore, so far as 
any partisanship is concerned, I can as- 
sure the Senator from Vermont that the 
record in the State of Connecticut speaks 
for itself in that respect. 

Actually, the situation devolves to the 
appraisal made by the candidate him- 
self when he was before the committee. 
I read from page 174 of part 2 of the 
hearings: 

I am very frank to state to you, sir, that 
my experience did not encompass disposal 
of any such quantities of property. 


Of course, he is referring to $100,000,- 
000 worth of surplus property. No man, 
Mr. President, has had any such experi- 
ence. He points out further his under- 
standing that the board will be required 
“to write regulations from time to time, 
so that the disposal agencies will be di- 
rected by the board as to whom to dis- 
pose to, and I believe that those direc- 
tions will have to be changed as experi- 
ence dictates, as we learn more about it.” 

Mr. President, I end the quotation 
there simply to comment that nothing in 
the nominee’s record indicates any qual- 
ification whatever to write any regula- 
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tions with reference to this type of 
project. 

Ishall conclude by briefly pointing fur- 
ther to the testimony of the candidate 
when he said: 

I think that this board will need the best 
brains of this Nation as advisers. 


Mr. President, if the board is to need 
the best brains of the Nation as advisers, 
surely it will need no less as members of 
the board itself. Surely they must be 
competent to appraise the nature and 
the wisdom of the advice they will re- 
ceive. Surely the ultimate responsibility 
is that of the board, not of its advisers. 
If, Mr. President, the board is to need 
the best brains of this Nation, I respec- 
tively submit, without going into the in- 
dividual items of fact which might be 
submitted in this respect, that the record 
is barren of fact or incident, insofar as 
the public life of the nominee in Con- 
necticut is concerned, to justify his selec- 
tion. I agree that we need the best 
brains of the Nation for this prodiguous 
task, and I doubt that Mr. Hurley can 
meet that requirement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is, Will the Senate advise and 
consent to the nomination of Robert A. 
Hurley to be a member of the Surplus 
Property Board? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Iask for the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
the legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. NYE (when his name was called). 
On this question I have a pair with the 
senior~ Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
BANKHEAD], who is necessarily absent. 
Were he present and voting he would 


vote “yea.” Were I permitted to vote I 
would vote “nay.” So I withheld my 
vote. 


Mr. REED (when his name was called). 
I have a general pair with the senior 
Senator from New York [Mr. WAGNER]. 
I transfer that pair to the junior Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Burton], who if present 
would vote as I am about to vote. I am, 
therefore, at liberty to vote. I vote 
“nay.” 

The roll call was concluded, 

Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY], the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass], and 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. OVER- 
TON] are absent from the Senate because 
of illness. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. An- 
DREWS], the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
BaNRREADIJ, the Serator from Idaho 
[Mr. CLARK], the Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. EASTLAND], the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. KILGORE], the Sena- 
tor from Texas [Mr. O'DANIEL], the Sen- 
ator from Nevada [Mr. ScrucHam], the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. THomas], 
the Senator from Delaware [Mr. Tun- 
NELL], the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Typincs], the Senator from New York 
[Mr. Wacner], the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. WALLGREN], and the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. WHEELER] are nec- 
essarily absent. 

Iam advised that if present and voting, 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. ANDREWS], 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. BANK- 
HEAD], the Senator from Idaho IMr. 
CLARK], the Senator from Mississippi 
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(Mr. Easttanp], the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Grass], the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. O'DANIEL], the Senator from 
Oklahoma IMr. Tomas], the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Wacner], and the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. WALL- 
GREN] would vote “yea.” 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY] is paired 
with the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
WHEELER]; the Senator from Delaware 
Mr. TUNNELL] is paired with the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. Tuomas]; and the Sen- 
ator from Maryland IMr. Typrncs] is 
paired with the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
WII son]. I am advised that if present 
end voting, Senators BARKLEY, TUNNELL, 
and Typrwas would vote “yea,” and Sen- 
ators WHEELER, THomas of Idaho, and 
WItson would vote “nay.” 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I have a gen- 
eral pair with the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Bripces]. I transfer 
that pair to the Senator from Oklahoma 
[Mr. THomas], and vote. 

Mr. WHERRY. I announce that the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Brivces] is necessarily absent. I am ad- 
vised that if present and voting, he would 
vote “nay.” His general pair and its 
transfer have heretofore been announced. 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
Bart], the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Bun- 
ton], the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Moorrl, the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. Tosry], the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. Buck], the Senator from 

Minnesota [Mr. Surpsteap], and the Sen- 
ator from Oregon IMr. HoL MANI. are 
necessarily absent. A 

I also announce the following pairs on 
this question: the Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. THomas], who, if present, would 
vote “nay,” with the Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. TUNNELL], who, if present, 
would vote “yea”; the Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. Witson], who, if present, would vote 
“nay,” with the Senator from Maryland 
(Mr, Typrncs], who would vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 41, 
nays 28, as follows: 


YEAS—41 
Batley Guffey Maybank 
Bilbo Hall Mead 
Byrd Hatch Murdock 
Caraway Hayden Murray 
Chandler Hill O'Mahoney 
Chavez Johnson, Calif. Pepper 
Clark, Mo. Langer Radcliffe 
Connally Lucas Reynolds 
Downey McCarran Russell 
Ellender McClellan Stewart 
George McFarland Thomas, Utah 
Gerry McKellar Truman 
Gillette Magnuson Walsh 
Green Maloney 
NAYS—28 

Alken Ferguson Smith 
Austin Gurney Taft 
Brewster Hawkes Vandenberg 
Brooks Jenner Weeks 
Bushfield Johnson, Colo. Whi 
Butler La Follette White 
Capper Millikin Wiley 
Cordon Reed Willis 
Danaher Revercomb 
Davis Robertson 

NOT VOTING—27 ' 
Andrews Glass Thomas, Idaho 
Ball Holman ‘Thomas, Okla. 
Bankhead Kilgore ‘Tobey 
Barkley Moore Tunnell 
Bridges Nye Tydings 
Buck O'Daniel Wagner 
Burton Overton Wallgren 
Clark, Idaho Scrugham Wheeler 

Shipstead Wilson 
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So the nomination of Robert A. Hur- 
ley, of Connecticut, to be a member 
of the Surplus Property Board, was 
confirmed, 


NOMINATION OF EDWARD HELLER TO BE 
A MEMBER OF THE SURPLUS PROPERTY 
BOARD 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Clerk 
will state the next nomination on the 
Executive Calendar. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Lt. Col. Edward Heller, of Cali- 
fornia, to be a member of the Surplus 
Property Board. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is, Will the Senate advise and consent 
to the nomination? [Putting the ques- 
tion.] The ayes seem to have it. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Division. 

Mr. HILL, I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
the legislative clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. NYE (when his name was called). 
On this question, I have a pair with the 
senior Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
BANKHEAD], who is necessarily absent. 
Were he present and voting, he would 


vote “yea.” Were I permitted to vote, I 
would vote “nay.” So I withhold my 
vote. . 


Mr. REED (when his name was 
called), I have a general pair with the 
senior Senator from New York [Mr. 
Wacner]. I transfer that pair to the 
junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. BURTON], 
who, if present, would vote as I am about 
to vote, and I am at liberty to vote, I 
vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY], the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass], and 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. OVER- 
ton] are absent from the Senate because 
of illness. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. An- 
DREWS], the Senator from Alabama [Mr., 
BANKHEAD], the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
CLARK], the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. Easttanp], the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. KILGORE], the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. O Dax I, the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. ScrucHam], the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Tuomas], the Sen- 
ator from Delaware [Mr. TUNNELL], the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. Typrvcs], 
the Senator from New York [Mr. Wac- 
NER], the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
WALLGREN], and the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. WHEELER] are necessarily ab- 
sent. 

I am advised that if present and vot- 
ing, the Senator from Florida [Mr. AN- 
DREWS], the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
BANKHEAD], the Senator from Kentucky 
(Mr. BARKLEY], the Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. CLARK], the Senator from Mississip- 
pi (Mr. EASTLAND], the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Grass], the Senator from Tex- 
as [Mr. O’Danret], the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Tuomas], the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. Tunney], the Sen- 
ator from Maryland [Mr. Typ1nes], the 
Senator from New York [Mr. WAGNER], 
and the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
WALLGREN], would vote “yea.” 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. TUNNELL] is paired 
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with the Senator from Idaho [Mr. THOM- 
as]; and the Senator from Maryland [Mr, 
Typincs] is paired with the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. Witson]. I am advised that 
if present and voting, the Senator from 
Delaware and the Senator from Mary- 
land would vote “yea,” and that the Sen- 
ator from Idaho and the Senator from 
Iowa would vote “nay.” 

Mr. WHERRY. I announce that the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr, 
Brinces] is necessarily absent. I am ad- 
vised that if present and voting, he would 
vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr, 
Batu], the Senator from Ohio [Mr. BUR- 
ton], the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Moore], the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. Tobey], the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. Surpsteap], the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. Buck], and the Sen- 
ator from Oregon [Mr. HOLMAN] are nec- 
essarily absent. I am advised that if 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Burton] would vote “nay.” 

I also announce the following pairs on 
this question: The Senator from Idaho 
(Mr. THomas], who, if present, would 
vote “nay,” with the Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. TUNNELL], who, if present, 
would vote “yea”; the Senator from Iowa 
(Mr. WIIsoN I, who if present, would 
vote “nay,” with the Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. Typincs], who would vote 
“yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 43, 
nays 26, as follows: 


YEAS—43 
Bailey Hall Maybank 
Bilbo Hatch Mead 
Byrd Hawkes Murdock 
Caraway Hayden Murra’ 
Chandler Hill O'Mahoney 
Chavez Johnson, Calif. Pepper 
Clark, Mo Johnson, Colo. Radcliffe 
Connally Langer Reynolds 
Downey Lucas Russell 
Ellender McCarran Stewart 
George McClellan Thomas, Utah 
Gerry McFarland Truman 
Gillette McKellar Walsh 
Green Magnuson 
Guffey Maloney 
NAYS—26 
Aiken Davis Smith 
Austin Ferguson Taft 
Brewster Gurney Vandenberg 
Brooks Jenner Weeks 
Bushfield La Follette Wherry 
Butler Millikin White 
Capper Reed Wiley 
Cordon Revercomb Willis 
Danaher Robertson 
NOT VOTING—27 

Andrews Glass Thomas, Idaho 

all Holman Thomas, Okla. 
Bankhead Kilgore Tobey 
Barkley Moore Tunnell 
Bridges Nye Tydings 
Buck O'Daniel Wagner 
Burton Overton Wallgren 
Clark, Idaho Scrugham Wheeler 
Eastiand Shipstead Wilson 


So the nomination of Edward Heller, of 
California, to be a member of the Sur- 
plus Property Board was confirmed. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, I ask 
that the President be notified forthwith 
of the confirmation of the nomination. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE—JOSEPH C. GREW 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk wiil 
state the next nomination on the Execu- 
tive Calendar, 
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The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Joseph C. Grew of New Hamp- 
shire to be Under Secretary of State. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself, the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. Murray], the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Gurrey] and the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin [Mr, La FOLLETTE] 
I submit the resolution, which I send to 
the desk, and ask to have read and lie 
on the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tion will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Whereas the Under Secretary of State and 
the five Assistant Secretaries of State, whose 
names have been submitted to the Senate 
constitute a complete reorganization of the 
Department of State, which will necessarily 
have great influence in determining the at- 
titude and the policy of the Department of 
State and the foreign policy of the United 

tates, in the conclusion of the war and the 
making of the peace; and 

Whereas these policies will have a profound 
effect upon the future welfare and the peace 
of the people of the United States and the 
world; and 

Whereas there is not time remaining in the 
present session of the Congress for due and 
edequate consideration to be given all these 
names in view of their great importance in 
these critical times: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate, That further con- 
sideration of the nominations of the Under 
Secretary of State and the five Assistant Sec- 
retaries of State, on the Senate Calendar be 
postponed to January 3, 1945. 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, is the Sen- 
ator from Florida asking for immediate 
consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. PEPPER. No. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr, President, I wonder 
what the purpose is with respect to fur- 
ther session of the Senate today? We 
have been here now almost 7 hours. 

Mr. HILL. I wonder if we could have 
a vote on the next nominee? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I wish 
to make a point of order against the con- 
sideration of the resolution. I do not 
oe to the submission of the resolu- 

ion. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the: 


Senator from Texas object to the reso- 
lution lying on the table? 
Mr. CONNALLY. No; if it will just 
continue to lie on the table. [Laughter.] 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the resolution will be received 
and wil lie on the table. 


COMPENSATION OF EMPLOYEES IN THE 
POSTAL SERVICE 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I should 
like to have the attention of the acting 
majority leader and the minority leader. 
The other day we considered Senate bill 
1882 to increase compensation of em- 
ployees in the Postal Service, and at that 
time the junior Senator from Virginia 
(Mr. Byrp] wanted it to go over for a day. 
I understand that there is no objection 
to it now, and I should like to ask unani- 
mous consent, as in legislative session, 
that the House bill, which has passed the 
House and is now on the desk, be con- 
sidered at this time. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, if it will not provoke 
any discussion or debate I have no ob- 
jection. 
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Mr. MEAD. I do not believe it will, 
and if it will, I shall withdraw the re- 
quest. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, I object. 
I want to have the conference report on 
the river and harbor bill brought up for 
consideration. I do not think I should 
sit here and permit other legislation to 
come up during the executive session 
unless we can have the conference report 
on the river and harbor bill brought up. 

Mr. HILL. I will say to the distin- 
guished Senator from North Carolina 
that the conference report on the river 
and harbor bill will provoke considerable 
discussion. As I said to the distinguished 
Senator from New York, if his bill will 
provoke no discussion I shall have no 
objection to it. 

Mr. MEAD. I see no objection to the 
consideration of the conference report 
on the rivers and harbors bill, and I 
hope my distinguished colleague will not 
object to a consideration of my bill un- 
less it will provoke discussion. We had 
the matter up the other day, and the 
distinguished junior Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Byrp] wanted an additional 
day to study it, and I thought that was 
a reasonable request, 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MEAD. I yield. 

Mr, HATCH. I hope the Senator is 
not committing himself to the rivers and 
harbors bill. 

Mr. MEAD. No, but I shall not object 
to it being considered. We had the in- 
crease of pay in the Postal Service up for 
consideration the other day. The bill 
has passed the House by practically a 
unanimous vote, a vote of 133 to 1, and 
I should like to have it disposed of, if it 
could be disposed of unanimously and 
quickly before the holidays. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Alabama [Mr. HILL] has in- 
dicated that he has no objection, if there 
shall be no debate. I should like to add 
one further condition, and that is that 
it is not going to open up this session to 
a lot of other legislative proposals. The 
trouble with the situation is that when 
one reaches back into the calendar at 
such a time as this and brings forward 
for action a bill which has been on the 
calendar and which has been passed 
over for reasons that seemed sufficient 
to some Members of the Senate, we are 
always confronted with a multiplicity 
of similar requests. I do not want at 
this time of night and after this lengthy 
session to consent to other legislative 
proposals. 

Mr, LUCAS. Mr. President, I ask for 
the regular order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Unanimous 
consent has been denied. 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, who has 
denied unanimous consent? I did not 
hear any denial. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
understands the Senator from Illinois 
has asked for the regular order. There- 
fore, the Senator cannot obtain unani- 
mous consent. 

Mr. MEAD. I doubt very much 
whether the consideration of the bill 
will take more than a minute, I wish 
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my distinguished friend the Senator 
from Illinois would withdraw his request. 

Mr. LUCAS. I withdraw my request 
for the regular order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from New York? 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, unani- 
mous consent was asked, and I stated 
that I objected. I reiterate the objec- 
tion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is 
heard. 


NOMINATION OF JOSEPH C. GREW TO BE 
UNDER SECRETARY OF STATE 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the nomination of Joseph C. Grew to 
be Under Secretary of State. > 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, has the 
nomination of Joseph C. Grew to be 
Under Secretary of State been stated 
yet? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Yes; it has 
been stated. 

Mr. HILL. The nomination of Mr. 
Grew is now the business before the 
Senate? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is now the 
business before the Senate. 

Mr. HILL. I ask that the considera- 
tion of the nomination of Mr. Grew to be 
Under Secretary of State be laid aside 
temporarily and that the routine nomi- 
nations on the Executive Calendar be 
considered at this time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination of Joseph C. 
Grew, of New Hampshire, to be Under 
Secretary of State will be temporarily 
laid aside, and the routine nominations 
on the calendar will be considered. 


FOREIGN SERVICE 


Mr. HILL. I ask that the nominations 
in the Foreign Service be confirmed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nominations in the Foreign 
Service are confirmed. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask that 
the nomination in the Department of 
Justice be confirmed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination in the Depart- 
ment of Justice is confirmed. 


POSTMASTERS 


Mr. McKELLAR. I ask that the nom- 
ination of postmasters on the calendar 
be confirmed en bloc. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nominations of postmasters 
are confirmed en bloc. 

Mr. HILL. I ask that the President 
be immediately notified of all routine 
nominations on the calendar this day 
confirmed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. 


NOMINATION OF JOSEPH C. GREW TO EE 
UNDER SECRETARY OF STATE 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the nomination of Joseph C. Grew to 
be Under Secretary of State. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp at this point as a part of my 
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remarks a biographical sketch of Mr. 
Grew. 

There being no objection, the sketch 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

JOSEPH CLARK GREW 


Born in Boston, May 27, 1880. Son of Ed- 
ward Sturgis and Annie Crawford (Clark) 
Grew; student Groton (Mass.) School, 1892- 
98: A. B., Harvard, 1902; LL. D., George Wash- 
ington University, 1926; LL. D., Norwich Uni- 
versity, Colgate University, Trinity College, 
1942; Bates College, Tufts College, Prince- 
ton University. Clark University, Bethany 
College, Harvard University, 1943; D. C. L. 
(and honorary chancelor) Union College, 
1943; L. H. D.. Denison University, 1943; LL. 
D. Rutgers University, 1944; married Alice de 
Vermandois Perry, October 7, 1905; children: 
Edith Agnes (deceased), Lilla Cabot (Mrs. J. 
Pierrepont Moffat), Anita Clark (Mrs. Robert 
English), Elizabeth Sturgis (Mrs. Cecil Bur- 
ton Lyon). Traveled extensively in Europe 
and the East; appointed clerk to consulate 
general, Cairo, Egypt, 1904; deputy consul 
general at Cairo, Egypt, 1904-6; third secre- 
tary, American Embassy, Mexico City, 1906-7, 
St. Petersburg, 1907-8; second secretary, Em- 
bassy, Berlin, 1908-11; secretary of Embassy, 
Vienna, 1911-12; secretary Embassy, Berlin, 
1912-16; Counselor Embassy Berlin, 1917; 
Counselor Embassy and Charge d'Affaires at 
time of break of diplomatic relations with 
Austria-Hungary, Vienna, 1917; assigned to 
Department of State, Washington, May 23, 
1917; acting chief, Division of Western Eu- 
ropean Affairs, March 14, 1918; attended pre- 
armistice negotiations at Versailles, as secre- 
tary to American delegation, October-Novem- 
ber, 1918; secretary general, American Com- 
mission to Negotiate Peace, with rank of En- 
voy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary, Paris, November 30, 1918; designated 
as American secretary on International Sec- 
retariat of the Peace Conference, January 
18, 1919; Counselor of Embassy at Paris, No- 
vember 28, 1919; appointed Envoy Extraor- 
dinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to Den- 
mark, April 7, 1920; appointed Envoy Ex- 
traordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to 
Switzerland, 1921; unofficial observer Amer- 
ican Conference on Near Eastern Affairs, 
Lausanne, 1922-23; negotiated and signed 
treaty with Turkey, August 6, 1923; Amer- 
ican unofficial representative with Tempo- 
rary Mixed Commission of League of Na- 
tions for Control of Traffic in Arms, Geneva 
and Paris, 1924; Under Secretary of State, 
1924-27. Served as chairman personnel, ex- 
amining, and school boards of Foreign Serv- 
ice and as member central committee, Amer- 
ican Red Cross. Ainbassador to Turkey, 
1927-32; negotiated and signed treaty of com- 
merce and navigation, 1929, and treaty of 
residence and sojourn, with Turkey, 1931; 
Ambassador to Japan, February 1932-Decem- 
ber 8, 1941; Special Assistant to the Secre- 
tary of State since 1942. Director of the Of- 
fice of Far Eastern Affairs 1944. Recipient 
Howland Memorial Prize, Yale, 1943; Roose- 
velt Distinguished Service Medal, 1943; Hol- 
land Society Gold Medal tor Distinguished 
Service; 1943. Life membership National 
Geographic Society; fellow Royal Geographic 
Society (London), Harvard Travelers Club 
(Boston). Author: Sport and Travel in the 
Far East, 1910; Report from Tokyo, 1942; 
Ten Years in Japan, 1944. Episcopalian. 
ne 2840 Woodland Drive, Washington, 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I do 
not know what the attitude of the Sen- 
ate is at this time, whether it desires 
to proceed or to take a recess, I am not 
intruding my views on that subject at 
all. However, I wish to say that the 
‘printed hearings before the Committee 
on Foreign Relations have been placed on 
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the desk of every Senator, and I invite 
the attention of Senators to what oc- 
curred in the committee. If the Senate 
is disposed to vote on this nomination 
at this time, it is entirely agreeable to 
me. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Missouri. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I should like 
to say that I have been very active and 
outspoken in the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee against the confirmation of the 
nomination of Mr. Archibald MacLeish, 
I still think it is a very unfortunate nom- 
ination. I should be very glad indeed 
to have his nomination rejected, but in 
view of the fact that the effort has been 
made in the committee to tie Mr. Mac- 
Leish’s nomination to the nominations 
of Mr. Grew, Mr. Clayton, and the other 
nominees, I stated to the chairman of 
the committee this afternoon that, so 
far as I am concerned, it is my intention 
not only to vote, but, if necessary, to 
speak for the confirmation of Mr, Mac- 
Leish and the other nominees. It seems 
to me that the effort which has been 
made in the committee by other mem- 
bers of the committee to defeat such very 
excellent appointees as Mr. Grew, Mr. 
Clayton, and General Holmes is entirely 
unjustifiable. Therefore, if necessary, I 
shall not only vote but speak for the con- 
firmation of all the nominations. 

Mr. CONNALLY, I thank the Senator 
from Missouri. . 

Mr. President, if the Senate is dis- 
posed to vote on the nomination of Mr. 
Grew at this time, I have no objection: 
but I shall not burden the Senate with 
a speech. 

Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, I should 
like to be heard at some length in oppo- 
sition to the nomination of Mr. Grew. 
Three or four hours on Monday will 
probably give me sufficient time. If it is 
thought desirable, I can start tonight, 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committee. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. CONNALLY, from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations: 

Hervé J. L'Heureux, of New Hampshire, 
now a Foreign Service officer of class 5 and a 
secretary in the Diplomatic Service, to be 
also a consul general; 

Andrew E. Donovan 2d, of California, now 
a Foreign Service officer of class 6 and a sec- 
retary in the Diplomatic Service, to be also 
a consul; 

U. Alexis Johnson, of California, now a 
Foreign Service officer of class 7 and a secre- 
tary in the Diplomatic Service, to be also a 
consul; and 

James C. Sappington 3d, of Maryland, to 
be a Foreign Service officer of class 5, a sec- 
retary in the Diplomatic Service, and a 
consul. 

By Mr. WALSH, from the Committee on 
Naval Affairs: 
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Commodore Marion C. Robertson, United 
States Navy, to be a commodore in the Navy, 
for temporary service, to continue while sery- 
ing under commander, United States naval 
forces in Europe, and until reporting for 
other permanent duty; 

Capt. Lester T. Hundt, United States Navy, 
to be a commodore in the Navy, for temporary 
service, to continue while serving as com- 
mander, naval air training bases, Pensacola, 
Fla., and until reporting for other permanent 
duty; 

Capt. Charles J. Parrish, United States 
Navy, to be a commodore in the Navy, for 
temporary service, to continue while serving 
as chief of staff and aide to commander, 
Hawaiian Sea Frontier; and 

Capt. Fred D. Kirtland, United States Navy, 
to be a commodore in the Navy for tempo- 
rary service, to continue while serving in the 
Pacific Ocean areas and until reporting for 
other permanent duty. 

By Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads: 

Sundry postmasters. 


NUMBER OF GENERALS IN THE ARMY 


As in legislative session, 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, on yester- 
day the distinguished Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. CLARK] asked me if I could 
advise him as to the number of lieuten- 
ant generals in the Army. I did not at 
that time have the figures as to the num- 
ber of lieutenant generals, but I now 
have the figures. I wish to state that in 
the Army today there are 4 generals of 
the Army, and 2 full generals, 38 lieuten- 
ant generals, 369 major generals, and 976 
brigadier generals, or a total of 1,386 
generals in the Army of the United 
States. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. PEPPER. I wonder if the able 
Senator has also information as to how 
many of the top generals were in the 
reserve or in the national guard? 

Mr. HILL. I cannot give the Senator 
that information tonight, but I will be 
delighted to obtain it for the Senator. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 


dent, will the Senetor yield? 


Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I simply de- 
sire to call attention to the fact that at 
the time the authorization was passed 
assurance was given to Congress that 
there would be only 4 lieutenant gener- 
als 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I do not 
question what the Senator from Missouri 
has said, but I do not recall that there 
was such an understanding. There may 
have been some such understanding, but 
I myself do not recall it. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Missouri no doubt refers 
to the original bill creating four liéu- 
tenant generals. I do not know of any 
subsequent legislation. The Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. HILL] will know 
whether or not any additional legisla- 
tion was approved by this committee. 

Mr. HILL. There must have been ad- 
ditional legislation. Otherwise the War 
Department would not have had author- 
ity to name additional lieutenant gen- 
erals. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I am advised that 
the War Department takes the position 
that if the Congress creates that rank, 
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the Department is then at liberty to ap- 
point as many as it desires to that rank. 
I was told that by an Army officer. 


RECESS TO MONDAY 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, the Senate 
has now been in session for 7 hours. In 
view of the statement of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Gurrey] I think 
we might well take a recess at this time. 
I therefore move that the Senate take a 
recess until 12 o’clock noon on Monday 
next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o’clock and 5 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
in executive session took a recess until 
Monday, December 18, 1944, at 12 o’clock 
meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate December 16 (legislative day of 
November 21), 1944: 


In THE Navy 


Capt. Ben H. Wyatt, United States Navy, 
to be a commodore in the Navy, for tempo- 
rary service, to continue while serving as 
commander, naval air bases, First Naval Dis- 
trict, and until reporting for other perma- 
nent duty. 

Capt. Thomas E. Van Metre, United States 
Navy, to be a commodore in the Navy, for 
temporary service, to continue while serving 
as assistant naval inspector general and until 
reporting for other permanent duty. 

Commodore Burrell C. Allen, United States 
Navy, retired, to be a rear admiral in the 
Navy on the retired list, for temporary serv- 
ice, to continue while serving as chief of 
staff to the commander, Western Sea Frontier. 

Capt. Paul E. Pihl, United States Navy, to 
be a commodore in. the Navy, for temporary 
service, to continue while serving as assistant 
chief of staff (logistics) to the commander, 
Western Sea Frontier, and until reporting for 
other permanent duty. ` 

Rear Admiral Frederick G. Crisp, United 
States Navy, to be a rear admiral in the Navy, 
for temporary service, to rank from the Ist 
day of June 1942, 

Rear Admiral Edward L. Cochrane, United 
States Navy, to be a rear admiral in the Navy, 
for temporary service, to rank from the 2ist 
day of June 1942, 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate December 16 (legislative day 
of November 21), 1944: 
FOREIGN SERVICE 
TO BE CONSULS GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA 
William W. Corcoran 
Charles W. Lewis, Jr. 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
Ugo Carusi to be Commissioner of Immi- 
gration and Naturalization, United States De- 
partment of Justice. 
SURPLUS PROPERTY BOARD 


TO BE MEMBERS OF THE SURPLUS PROPERTY 
BOARD 


Robert A. Hurley 
Lt. Col. Edward Heller 


POSTMASTERS 
CALIFORNIA 
Vera L. Toleman, Happy Camp, 
LOUISIANA 
Minnie Murphey Fontane, Hessmer, 
MICHIGAN 


Charles F, Greenlease, Biteley. 
Sadie Curran, Caseville. 
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Harper W. Capman, Lambertville. 

M. Adele Zinger, Ruth, 

Jennie L. Wyman, South Rockwood. 
NEW YORK 

Thomas J. Tighe, Jr., Amsterdam, 

Eunice A. De Lisle, Berne. 

Lucy B. Pulver, East Nassau. 

Joseph P. Hertz, Glenmont. 

Helen Wheatley, Greenfield Center. 

Mortimer E. Clement, Honeoye, 

William Light, Morrisonville. 

Mildred S. Makyes, Onondaga, 

Leo S. Kittell, Silver Creek. 

Anna M. Isbell, Warners. 

W. Kenneth Atkins, Westerlo. 

Helen K. Morrison, Westmoreland. 

UTAH 

Agnes Ellen Scow, Dragerton. 

James C. Hill, Elsinore. 

Nell M. Ekker, Loa. 

Fenton T. Draper, Moroni. 

Christena G. Frank, Providence, 

Thomas J. Morley, Salina. 

LaPreal Richards, Spring Canyon. 

Rulon L. Blain, Spring City. 

Lois M. Jones, Sunnyside. 

Florence Taylor, Willard. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 16, 1944 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon, 

The Chaplain, Rev, James Shera 
Montgomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O harbinger of peace and of good 
will to the children of mankind, we ac- 
knowledge Thee to be the only Saviour of 
the world. Thou hast broken the silence 
of eternity and made the face of the 
Infinite God most glorious. Beneath the 
cover of frail flesh has throbbed the 
power which built the world, for in the 
might of the manger cradle is the hand 
of the Creator of heaven and earth. 
O speak in this year of our Lord, that 
loathsome wickedness may lose its power, 
that untruth may cast aside its mask, and 
that man may walk everywhere in new- 
ness of life and in the peace of brotherly 
esteem, 

As we contemplate Thy lowly birth, we 
feel a devout spirit of mystery, yet we 
are conscious that the darkness is only 
the blindness of our own eyes, too weak 
to bear the white light of the holy prom- 
ise; O teach us of Thy ways that we may 
walkin Thy paths. We praise Thee that 
we shall soon hear the angels’ chorus: 
“Watchman, what of the night?” “Glory 
to God in the highest; on earth peace, 
good will toward men.” O Thou whose 
halo is the light of timeless past, 
with Thine all-seeing eye move through 
this troubled world and touch its im- 
prisoned soul; then the eyes of the 
blind shall be opened and the ears of the 
deaf unstopped and Thou wilt comfort 
Thy people and have mercy upon the 
afflicted. Fill our homes with the sweet- 
est joy and bless the loved ones near and 
separated faraway. Keep in Thy loving 
care our President, our distinguished 
Speaker, the Members, officers, em- 
ployees, and the pages of the Congress— 
may Thy merciful providence abide with 
them. In our Redeemer’s name. Amen, 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 


terday was read and approved, i 
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MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Frazier, its legislative clerk, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment a bill of the House of the 
following title: 

H. R. 5566. An act to amend section 502 (a) 
of the Department of Agriculture Organic Act 
of 1944. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendments of the 
House to a concurrent resolution of the 
Senate of the following title: 

S. Con. Res. 23. Concurrent resolution es- 
tablishing a Joint Committee on the Organ- 
ization of the Congress. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two House: on the amend- 
ments of the House to the bill (S. 1827) 
entitled “An act for the relief of Oliver N. 
Knight.” 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Record and include therein 
an article. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp on two different matters, in 
the first to include an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Boston Sunday Post and in 
the second to include an editorial which 
appeared in the Christian Science Moni- 
tor, of Boston. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the Record and include a let- 
ter which I received from one of my con- 
stituents. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Record and include therein 
a news article. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Record and include an address de- 
livered by me at Knoxville, Tenn. De- 
cember 1, 1944. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Also, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recor and include an ad- 
dress delivered by the Honorable Win- 
ston Churchill in the House of Commons 
a few days ago on the Greek situation. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 


FEDERAL CROP INSURANCE ACT— 
CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
call up the conference report upon the 
bill (H. R. 4911) to amend the Federal 
Crop Insurance Act, and ask unanimous 
consent that the statement be read in 
lieu of the report. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the Clerk will read the statement of the 
conferees. 

The Clerk read the statement to the 
conferees. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
4911) to amend the Federal Crop Insurance 
Act having met, after full and free confer- 
ence, have agreed to recommend and do rec- 
` ommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ment numbered 11 and agree to the provision 
of the House bill amended to read as follows: 

Provided, That, after the crop year of 1949, 
not more than a sum equivalent to 25 per 
centum of the premiums collected in the pre- 
ceding year (beginning calculation of pre- 
miums collected in the crop year of 1949) 
Shall be used for administrative expenses in 
any current operating year.” 

And the House agree to the same. 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ment numbered 12 and agree to the provision 
of the House bill amended to read as follows: 

“Provided, however, That, after the crop 
year of 1949, if the total amount of accumu- 
lated claims for losses on any agricultural 
commodity for any year exceeds the total 
amount of the premiums collected less the 
accumulated premium reserves of the Cor- 
poration with respect to any such commodity 
(which reserves, after the crop year of 1948, 
shall not be less than 10 per centum of the 
premiums collected on such commodity), 
such claims shall be paid on a pro rata re- 
duced basis.” 

And the House agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate num- 
bered 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 13, 14, 15, 16, 
17, 18, and agree to the same. 

J. W. FLANNAGAN, Jr., s 
= Harotp D, COOLEY, . 
ORVILLE ZIMMERMAN, * =, 
CLIFFORD R. Hore, 
Aud. H. ANDRESEN, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Managers on the part of the Senate, 


STATEMENT 

The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 4911) to amend the 
Federal Crop Insurance Act, submit the fol- 
lowing statement in explanation of the effect 
of the action agreed upon by the conferees 
and recommended in the accompanying con- 
ference report: 

Section 1 of the House bill authorized all- 
Tisk crop insurance with respect to wheat, 
cotton and fiax commencing with the crops 
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planted for harvest in 1945. Such insurance 
coverage was to be fixed by the Board at not 
in excess of 75 per centum of the recorded 
or appraised average yield for the farm except 
that such coverage was not to exceed the 
investment in the crop. The Senate struck 
out the provision in the House bill limiting 
the insurance coverage to the investment in 
the crop. The House agrees to this Senate 
change. 

Section 1 of the House bill also authorized 
experimental insurance with respect to many 
specifically named agricultural commodities, 
and in general with respect to all agricultural 
commodities, if-actuarial data are available, 
Experimental insurance with respect to any 
commodity was to be limited to the producers 
in not to exceed 20 representative counties 
and could be insured on the basis of cost of 
investment as well as yield. The Senate 
added sugarcane, timber and forests to the 
list of named crops. The Senate also pro- 
vided that beginning with the crop year 1945 
experimental insurance should be limited to 
corn and tobacco and to not more than three 
additional crops for each year thereafter, 
The Senate also made some additional tech- 
nical and clarifying changes in section 1 of 
the House bill. The House agrees to these 
Senate changes. 

Section 2 of the House bill authorized the 
Corporation to fix adequate premiums to 
cover crop losses and to establish within a pe- 
riod of three years a reasonable reserve against 
unforeseen losses. This section of the House 
bill also provided that after the crop year 
1945 not more than 25 per centum of the 
premiums collected in the preceding year 
shall be used for administrative expenses in 
any current operating year, The Senate 
changed the bill to provide that the reserve 
against unforeseen losses should be estab- 
lished as expeditiously as possible in lieu of 
the three-year period provided in the House 
bill and the House agrees to this change. 
However, the conference agreement provides, 
by amendment to section 3, that after the 
crop year 1948 the reserves against unfore- 
seen losses to be established by the Corpora- 
tion shall not be less than 10 per centum of 
the premiums collected with respect to any 
agricultural commodity. The Senate struck 
out the limitation on administrative ex- 
penses. The conference agreement retains 
the House limitation on administrative ex- 
penses except that the limitation is not ap- 
plicable until after the crop year 1949. 

Section 3 of the House bill authorized the 
Corporation to adjust and pay claims for 
losses provided that if the amount of ap- 
proved claims exceeded the premiums col- 
lected plus accumulated reserves, such claims 
were to be paid on a pro rata reduced basis 
except that for the first three crop years the 
claims were not to be reduced by more than 
15 per centum of the approved amount. The 
conference agreement retains the principle 
of the House provision. Under the confer- 
ence agreement, after the crop year 1949, if 
the approved claims for losses On any com- 
modity exceed the premiums collected less 
the accumulated premium reserves, such 
claims shall be paid on a pro rata reduced 
basis, and the Corporation would be required, 
after the crop year 1948, to set up as a re- 
serve not less than 10 per centum of the 
premiums collected on any commodity. 

Section 4 of the House bill which repealed 
subsection (c) of section 508 of the Federal 
Crop Insurance Act was stricken out by the 
Senate. Since under the terms of the House 
bill insurance with respect to cotton was 
limited to the investment in the crop sub- 
section (c) of section 508 of the Federal Crop 
Insurance Act, which provided for recogniz- 
ing the value of cottonseed in determining 
insurance coverage, was not necessary. In- 
asmuch as the conference agreement now 
provides for yield insurance with respect to 
cotton, this provision of the existing law 
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should not be repealed. Accordingly, the 
House agrees to the Senate amendment. 

Section 5 of the House bill, now section 4, 
amended section 518 of the Federal Crop 
Insurance Act to broaden the definition of 
the term “agricultural commodity”. The 
Senate amended this definition by adding sug- 
arcane, timber, and forests. The House agrees 
to this change. 

The Senate amended the House bill by add- 
ing a new section 5 authorizing an appropria- 
tion of $30,000,000 for making payments to 
producers to encourage an increased produc- 
tion of flax for the crop year 1945. It pro- 
vided that this money shall be expended sub- 
ject to such provisions of sections 7 to 17 of 
the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allot- 
ment Act, as amended, as are applicable to 
carrying out a program of this kind. The 
War Food Administrator is authorized to 
make commitments to the producers of flax 
in advance of the appropriation of the funds 
authorized. The House agrees to the Senate 
amendment. 

The Senate also added a new section 6 to 
the bill. This section makes immediately 
available for the administration of the Fed- 
eral Crop Insurance Act for the remainder 
of the fiscal year ending June 30, 1945, as an 
additional amount, not in excess of $3,000,000 
of certain unobligated balances of funds here- 
tofore appropriated to carry out the Federal 
Crop Insurance Act. In addition to reappro- 
priating the $3,000,000 above referred to, this 
section repeals the provisos in existing appro- 
priation acts requiring the liquidation of the 
Federal Crop Insurance Corporation. The 
House agrees to the Senate amendment, 

J. W. FLANNAGAN, Jr., 

HaROTD D. COOLEY, 

ORVILLE ZIMMERMAN, 

CLIFFORD R. Horx, 

Aud. H. ANDRESEN, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Speaker, this 
is a unanimous report, signed by all of 
the Senate and House conferees. I be- 
lieve it sets up a fair and just program’ 
of crop insurance for at least the trial 
period of 5 years. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that the great 
majority of the membership of the House 
are deeply interested in working out a 
sound crop-insurance program. We all’ 
realize the need for such insurance. We 
are all cognizant of the fact that no 
private insurance company, so far, has 
been able to work out a plan whereby, 
general insurance coverage is given the’ 
farmers on the crops they produce. If 
such a plan is developed, it will have to 
be developed by the Government, and the 
realization of this fact is the reason we 
have before us for consideration the 
crop- insurance legislation. 

Let me be perfectly frank about the 
matter. This legislation is an experi- 
ment. We are pioneering in a new field. 
No one can speak with certainty on the 
matter. While we all hope that the plan 
we have worked out will succeed, only; 
time alone can tell the tale. I will say, 
however, Speaking personally, that in my 
opinion the general welfare of the farm 
ers demands that crop insurance be con- 
tinued, even if during the 5-year trial 
period provided for we are unable to 
place the program upon a sound actuar- 
ial basis; provided, however, the cost of 
continuing the program is not unreason- 
able and altogether out of keeping with! 
the benefits derived by the farmers. In 
other words, sound public policy demands 
that the farmers be furnished with a 
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‘ecrop-insurance program, provided the 
burden of carrying on such a program is 
not too heavy. If we will only stop and 
figure up the cost to the Government 
occasioned by crop losses due to 
droughts, floods, disease and insect in- 
festations, and other causes beyond the 
control of the farmers, I believe that we 
will find it would be cheaper in the long 
run for the Government to stand a rea- 
sonable loss in carrying on a crop 
insurance. 

The Senate and House conferees have 
attempted to adjust their difference in 
such a way as to work out a fair and 
honest 5-year trial period for crop in- 
surance. During this period we provide 
for a straight 75-percent coverage of 
the average yield. This makes certain 
to the farmers that during the first 5 
years they—provided, of course, they take 
out insurance—are going to be paid 75 
percent of their crop loss. Broadly 
speaking, under the terms of the legisla- 
tion, after the 5-year period the insur- 
ance goes upon a mutual basis, and if 
the losses amount to more than the 
intake, the intake will have to be pro 
rated. Tomy mind this provision, unless 
we can put crop insurance on an ac- 
tuarially sound basis within 5 years, is 
nothing short of a death sentence, and 
if at the end of the 5-year period the 
program is not actuarially sound it will 
have to be abandoned. We will, how- 
ever, have 5 years to think this over. 
During these years we will, no doubt, 
learn many things from experience, and 
this experience will probably cause us 
to make many changes in the law. 

In order for the program to have a 
reasonable chance to succeed, I believe 
there are certain things that are impera- 
tive from an administrative standpoint. 

First. Insurance depends upon sales- 
manship, and we have got to put on a 
real sales campaign in order to bring a 
sufficient number of participants under 
the program. The greater the participa- 
tion in the program the greater the 
chances for success will be. In this con- 
nection, I believe a commission, rather 
than a salary, should be paid to those 
selling insurance. 

Second. I believe that only a policy 
covering a period of at least 3 years 
should be sold. If this is not done the 
farmer will only take out a policy in the 
years when the prospects for a good crop 
are poor. Only term insurance—the 
longer the term the better—should be 
sold, so the losses will thereby be spread 
over a term of years. 

Third. Someone familiar with insur- 
ance—especially in the selling end of in- 
surance—should be placed in charge of 
the program. After all is said and done, 
insurance is a question primarily of 
salesmanship. 

I know of no objection to the com- 
promise bill. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield me a 
little time that I may make a short ex- 
planation concerning the report? 

Mr, FLANNAGAN. Les. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my remarks at this 
point in the RECORD. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Speaker. I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Minnesota. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I feel that an explanation is due 
the membership of the House covering 
the essential points of the agreement 
reached by the conferees on the crop- 
insurance bill. Several material changes 
were made in the House bill. The con- 
ference, however, was unanimous in 
reaching an agreement. 

In order that there may be no misun- 
derstanding as to my position on this 
type of legislation, I desire to point out 
the following: I would not support leg- 
islation to put the Government into the 
business of crop insurance or any other 
kind of business if such business could 
be done through private endeavor. It 
has been clearly demonstrated to the 
committee that no private insurance 
company in this country has ever suc- 
ceeded in providing farmers with full- 
coverage crop insurance. Every private 
company which has sold such insurance 
to farmers has failed. It cannot there- 
fore be said that should the Congress ap- 
prove an experiment to provide Ameri- 
can farmers with over-all insurance on 
crops, under sound actuarial and admin- 
istrative policies, that it will encroach 
upon the business of any private insur- 
ance company. 

There is a need for the establishment 
of a sound over-all crop-insurance pro- 
gram in this country. Billions of dol- 
lars have been paid out of the Treasury 
during the last 12 years to farmers to 
supplement their income and to provide 
them with money to purchase seed for 
the planting of crops on account of fail- 
ures and for feed for livestock. With a 
national debt approaching $300,000,000,- 
000, it must be apparent to every think- 
ing person that the time will soon be 
here when such appropriations can no 
longer be made. It is therefore my hope 
that out of this legislation will come a 
sound and permanent program which 
will give American farmers the oppor- 
tunity to insure all of their crops upon 
the payment of premiums sufficient to 
take care of the losses, Such a program 
under this bill, if it works, will assure 
farmers of a 75-percent return of income 
of the recorded or appraised average 
yield of the crop covered by the insur- 
ance when losses occur. This is and 
should be a business proposition. The 
farmer pays his premium and, if he sus- 
tains a loss, he is protected up to 75 per- 
cent of the damage. 

To make any crop-insurance program 
worth while I insist that it must be ad- 
ministered by the highest quality of men 
experienced in the insurance business. 
Secondly, the premiums collected for in- 
surance coverage on any crop must be 
based upon sound actuarial experience. 
In the third place, the insurance organ- 
ization created by this legislation should 
be run on a business basis and not as a 
charitable or political proposition. If 
those in charge of the administration of 
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crop insurance do not follow these fun- 
damental policies, the entire program is 
doomed for early failure. 

I recognize that any organization of 
this character must necessarily go 
through an experimental stage, and that 
during such a period the Government 
may be called upon for financial assist- 
ance to make up losses not adequately 
covered from premium collections. The 
bill provides for such an experimental 
period of 5 years, after which all losses 
will be paid out of premiums. If the 
premiums, less a 10-percent reserve 
which is required to be set aside after 
the fourth year, are not sufficient to take 
care of all losses, then those who have 
suffered a loss will be paid on a pro rata 
basis, and the Government will not be 
called upon to make up the difference. 
In other words: we are endeavoring by 
this legislation to insist on putting into 
practice certain basic business policies to 
assure success in the establishment of a 
sound and permanent, as well as self- 
sustaining, over-all crop-insurance pro- 
gram. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I yield 
to the gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. May I state to the 
gentleman that Mr. Marvin Jones, of the 
War Food Administration will be happy 
to meet with the Committee on Agricul- 
ture of both the House and Senate in or- 
der to go over the administrative end of 
the program. He assured me he would 
cooperate to the fullest extent in carry- 
ing out the views of the House and the 
Senate on the administration of the pro- 
gram. As the gentleman knows, we had 
a discussion of that during our confer- 
ence and it was the opinion of all the con- 
ferees that we should have such a con- 
ference and that we should have some 
say-so in the way the program will be 
administered. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. The 
gentleman recognizes the fact that one 
of the reasons for failure in the present 
program was due to the lack of experi- 
ence on the part of the administrators. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. I think that is 
largely true. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. May I 
say that this is no reflection on those in 
the Department who have been handling 
this program. What I have said here 
today about getting well-trained, experi- 
enced men to handle this crop-insurance 
program is something that is necessary 
if the program is to succeed. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I yield 
to the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. SHORT. The distinguished chair- 
man of the committee has partially an- 
swered the question I had in mind, 
which was to ask what assurance, if any, 
we had that we will have increased ef- 
ficiency in the administration of this law 
if the conference report is adopted? 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I yieid 
to the gentleman from Virginia. 
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Mr. FLANNAGAN. May I say to the 
gentleman from Missouri that I think 
Judge Jones will cooperate to,the fullest 
in setting up the right kind of personnel 
to administer this program. We will be 
largely governed by the thought of the 
Senate, and the House, as to the most 
effective and efficient way whereby the 
program can be administered. 

Mr. SHORT. Heretofore the War 
Food Administrator has not had the au- 
thority or control over the administra- 
tion of the act. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. That is right. 

Mr. SHORT. I feel satisfied that if he 
is given that control we will have a better 
administration. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Let me 
say to the gentleman from Missouri that 
the additional check we have on the ad- 
ministration of this program is the fact 
that they must come to the Committee 
on Appropriations every year for admin- 
istrative expenses. The bill also provides 
that a report must be made to the Con- 
gress each year. We, in the Committee 
on Agriculture, are urging you to give 
this program a trial. We give you our 
assurance that as long as we remain here 
we will see to it that this program is 
carried out on a businesslike basis; other- 
wise I will be the first man to come be- 
fore this House and urge my colleagues 
to vote down any appropriation to ad- 
minister the program. 

Mr. SHORT. It is hoped that the 
administrative costs in the future will be 
considerably less than they have been in 
the past, because they have been exces- 
sively high. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. In that 
connection, after the 5-year experimental 
program, the conferees agreed to the 
amendment which I offered to the bill 
which limits the administrative expendi- 
tures to 25 percent of the premium col- 
lected in the preceding year. 

Mr. SHORT. I think the chief criti- 
cism of the Congress about this whole 
proposition has been the excessive costs 
of administration; the money not going 
to the farmers for whom it was really 
intended. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. We 
recognize that when you are building up 
a big business like crop insurance the 
expenditures are going to be more than 
the income, but we are laying the founda- 
tion here for what I believe will eventu- 
ally be a sound crop-insurance program, 
if properly administered. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I yield 
to the gentleman from Minnesota, 

Mr. KNUTSON. I notice the legisla- 
tion only deals with cotton, wheat, and 
flax. Did the Senate or the House give 
any consideration to the inclusion of soy- 
beans and rye, which will become in- 
creasingly important? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. May I 
answer the gentleman this way: To begin 
with, the program will go into operation 
on cotton, wheat, and flax. Then for an 
experimental period for the first year. of 
1945 it will cover corn and tobacco in 
20 counties. In addition, they may 
select three other crops for experimental 
purposes. The reason for the experi- 
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mentation and the restricted area in 
which that insurance will be placed is 
due to the fact that they do not have 
actuarial figures upon which to deter- 
mine premiums and other necessary 
information. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota has expired. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 10 additional minutes to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. The 
bill provides that the premiums must be 
based upon actuarial facts, because no 
program can succeed unless it is sound, 
and the premiums must be large enough 
to cover what the indemnities might be 
over the entire country. 

Let me answer the gentleman's ques- 
tion as to the other crops. The gentle- 
man knows that we put an amendment 
into the House bill which provided for a 
study and eventually the coverage of 
oats, barley, and rye. I offered that 
amendment. Those crops will become a 
part of the experimental program. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I notice that you 
place a limitation on using more than 25 
percent of the premiums for administra- 
tive purposes. Is not that rather high? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. No. 
The figures we had from private insur- 
ance companies showed that the admin- 
istrative or overhead expense went as 
high as 48 percent. We felt that that 
limitation placed on it after the experi- 
mental period would at least restrain 
them from spending too much money. 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I yield 
to the gentleman from Connecticut. 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. Was the 
25-percent limitation taken off for the 
first 2 years because the committee 
thought it was too high or too low? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. It was 
felt that there should first be a 5-year 
experimental period. 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. The 25 
percent in any type of insurance I know 
of is exceedingly high. I cannot imagine 
any figures that would show an admin- 
istrative overhead of anything like that 
mentioned by the committee of 48 per- 
cent. It goes down to 8 or 9 percent in 
both casualty and fire insurance. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Of 
course, life insurance is not comparable 
with this. The figures show that during 
the years the program was in operation 
the overhead expense, the administra- 
tive expense, was 38 percent. 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. The 
Government insurance? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Yes. 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. When 
you figure the overhead for this pro- 
gram, is any allowance made for rent, 
light, heat, and things like that that have 
to be taken into consideration? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. They 
have been operating through the triple- 
A office. That has run into a lot of 
money. In a good many counties in 
which the committees have operated they 
have probably been paid and have not 
produced any business. 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. I notice 
reference to operating according to 
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sound actuarial facts. I am wondering 
where the Government is going to get 
any sound actuarial facts on crop in- 
surance. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. The 
experience of some of the old-line com- 
panies that undertook this type of insur- 
ance years ago, plus the general experi- 
ence that insurance men would have, 
should be helpful in setting up this pro- 
gram so it would be actuarially sound. 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. They 
could not make it work for themselves, 
and I wonder how they could make it 
work for the Government. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. These 
premiums are to be set up on an actu- 
arially sound basis. The experimental 
program covers a period of 5 years. An 
amendment which I offered was placed in 
the bill requiring that a reserve of 10 per- 
cent of the premiums be set up, and at 
the end of the fifth year there would be 
a limitation on administrative expendi- 
tures of 25 percent of the premiums col- 
lected in the preceding year. 

Some criticism will be raised, particu- 
larly by the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. Dirksen], to the effect that the con- 
ferees abandoned the House provision 
which limited the indemnities to the cost 
of putting the crop in. In part we did 
abandon it, but as a general principle, 
after the experimental period of 5 years 
is over, the conference report provides 
that the indemnity shall be paid on a 
pro rata basis if the premiums are not 
large enough to cover the losses. We 
retained that in the bill so that after the 
experimental period, whatever the pre- 
miums are and whatever the losses are, 
they will have to balance. If the losses 
exceed the premiums, those who have 
suffered loss will receive their payments 
on a pro rata basis. 

As to the coverage, the bill provides 
for 75 percent of the recorded or ap- 
praised average yield of the crop, which 
is what we had in a part of the House 
bill with the limitation that it could not 
exceed the cost of putting the crop in. 
That is what was abandoned. In addi- 
tion, the Senate wrote in a provision for 
& $30,000,000 appropriation to secure 
additional flax production in the United 
States. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman ‘yield at that point? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I yield. 

Mr. SHORT. Can the gentleman give 
the Members of the House at least a 
rought estimate as to what the total cost 
of this will be to the taxpayers? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. The 
total cost of the insurance program is 
difficult to estimate but I am satisfied 
that the Committee on Appropriations, 
which has to pass on all appropriations 
for administrative expenses, which com- 
mittee has as one of its members, the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
DIRKSEN], will see that the appropria- 
tions are held within the bounds of de- 
cency and according to the needs. 

Mr. SHORT. Well, does the gentle- 
man mean to say we are voting on some- 
thing here today the amount of which 
is so uncertain? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. No. 
The sum of $3,000,000 has been allocated, 
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I might say, which will cover adminis- 
trative expenses up to June 30, 1945. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, as long as 
the money goes to the farmers, to whom 
we intend it to go when we vote for this, 
instead of to some political agency, I do 
not think there would be serious objec- 
tion. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. They 
have some expenses which would be nec- 
essary to set the program up. I am 
willing to concede that, and I agree with 
the gentleman from Missouri. 
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Mr. Speaker, I also desire to call your 
attention to a section of the conference 
report which provides for an appropria- 
tion of $30,000,000, which will be used 
as incentive payments to farmers to bring 
about an increase in the acreage of the 
1945 flax crop. This appropriation was 
inserted by the Senate. The conferees 
of the House approved it, and I strongly 
urge the House to accept the amendment 
in the interest of the war effort and for 
the benefit of our civilian economy. 

In 1943 the farmers of this country 
raised about 52,000,000 bushels of flax. 
Flax is a very essential crop in the war 
effort and also most essential in the civil- 
ian economy because of the fact that the 
linseed oil whieh comes from the flax 
goes into paints, varnishes, and oils and 
into many other products. There was no 
particular effort made to secure the same 
production of flax in the United States 
for 1944 and as a result the flax produc- 
tion went from 52,000,000 bushels down 
to about 26,000,000 bushels. 

The farmers did not have the price 
incentive to preduce flax, due to the low 
price established by the O. P. A. on flax- 
seed. It was more profitable to produce 
corn, soybeans, and other crops. In fact 
the farmers could make twice as much 
money or three times as much money 
producing corn, wheat, soybeans, and 
other crops than they could by producing 
flax. Furthermore flax is a hazardous 
crop. Now it was thought we could get 
flax in from the Argentine. Well, due to 
the restrictions placed on the importa- 
tion of flax from the Argentine by the 
State Department no flax came in from 
that country. Now we find ourselves 
without sufficient flax to take care of 
the war effort and also to provide care 
of the civilian needs. The O. P. A. re- 
fuses to raise the price on flax and so it 
was decided by the flax producers and 
those of us who are interested in having 
enough flax and linseed oil for our do- 
mestic economy and for the war effort, 
to try and urge the farmers to raise more 

flax. It was believed that, if the farmers 
would receive $5 or $6 an acre as incentive 
payment for planting and producing flax, 
then we could probably get the five or 
six million acres needed to produce 
around 50,000,000 bushels of fiax in 1945. 

I definitely prefer that farmers should 
receive compensatory and fair prices in 
the market place for flax or any other 
commodity in the place of subsidies 
from the United States Treasury. But, 
with flaxseed, we are up against a reality. 
The O. P. A. refuses to increase the price 
of flax to a point that will induce farmers 
to plant this crop in preference to other 
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products which are more profitable un- 
der existing price ceilings. We need the 
flax for the war and for our civilian 
economy. To get results in production 
of flax, farmers in flax-producing areas 
must be assured of a return for flax 
which will be on a par with other crops, 
and I am, therefore, urging you to vote 
for this appropriation as a matter of 
necessity to secure the production of this 
most vital crop. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to urge my col- 
leagues on both sides of the aisle to vote 
for this conference report in an effort 
to bring about the inauguration of a 
sound crop-insurance program, which I 
believe this bill will do if it is adminis- 
tered properly. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN]. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, I say 
with some reluctance that I cannot agree 
to the conference report. It is rather 
regrettable that it comes in the shank 
of the session when the Christmas season 
is already moving and inspiring Mem- 
bers to go home. I feel that I am in a 
rather squeamish position in objecting 
at this late date. Yet it occurs to me 
that two of the very vital things we 
agreed to when this legislation passed 
the House some weeks ago, by a very 
substantial vote, have been deleted by 
the Senate, and those deletions have 
been agreed to by the House conferees. 

The first one you will find on page 2 
of the bill, which relates to the payment, 
which shall not be in excess of the invest- 
ment the farmer has in the crop, and by 
investment there is included the labor, 
the fertilizer, the seed, the preparation 
of the soil, and all other applicable costs, 
It occurs to me that one of the funda- 
mental rules of insurance is that no man 
can get more than what has been de- 
stroyed. No fire-insurance conipany will 
pay $10,000 on an actual loss of $4,000. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. The conferees of 
the House agree to the Senate amend- 
ment for several reasons. In the first 
place, we wanted to put the matter on 
a fair, just, and equitable basis. It should 
not be put upon an investment basis, 
If placed upon an out-of-pocket invest- 
ment basis, you would have to find out 
how much each farmer spent for fer- 
tilizer, how much he spent for seed, and 
so forth, in order to determine what his 
out-of-pocket loss amounted to, and it 
would mean in my opinion the policing 
of every farm in America in a way that 
the American farmers would never stand 
for. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I would say to the 
gentleman that it is far more funda- 
mental than that. It is the question 
whether Congress will subscribe to a 
principle which is not sound insurance, 
so that when you insure up to 75 percent 
of your investment, which might exceed 
$2,000, when the loss will be only $1,000, 
that will be making it speculative. That 
is so fundamentally wrong in my opinion 
that that is one reason I cannot go along 
with the conference report. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. When you put this 
upon a yield basis, you are protecting 
that farm income, and that is what we 
should do. The farmer is entitled to 
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some protection of his income, and if he 
pays for that protection he certainly 
should receive what he pays for. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Where the gentleman 
from Virigina is in error is that this plan 
is designed to insure against loss. It is 
not designed to insure a profit, and yet 
the way this bill is written in the form 
of a conference report, it does insure a 
profit. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Where we insure 
a crop, we are trying to protect that 
farmer’s income and to insure against 
loss of that income up to 75 percent. 
I think that any crop-insurance plan 
should have for its aim the protection 
of the farmer’s income. Income other 
than out-of-pocket loss should be the 
principle upon which crop insurance is 
based. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois has expired. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield the gentleman 3 additional min- 
utes. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. If the gentleman 
from Virginia will yield me more time, 
I have one more point I wish to make, 

Mr. COOLEY. I may say to the gen- 
tleman in that connection if he will 
yield that the farmer cannot be guilty 
of malfeasance and still collect indem- 
nities. The law requires him to reseed 
wherever reseeding is customary under 
the circumstances; and then there is the 
further fact that he is insured for only 
75 percent of the normal yield. Cer- 
tainly he could not enrich himself or 
make a profit if he collects on only 75 
percent of the normal yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I would say to my 
good friend from North Carolina that 
in many cases 75 percent might aggre- 
gate more than the total investment in 
the crop considering every factor of cost; 
so we are insuring profit. And so I 
simply say this is a proposal to insure 
farm income. If it is, the whole plan 
ought to be redesignated and its purposes 
should be restated. 

Now let me refer to one other thing. 
The conferees agreed to strike out that 
provision where, if the indemnities were 
in excess of the reserves and premiums 
the House further provided that the in- 
demnity should be scaled down on a pro 
rata basis so as to make it self-sustain- 
ing. This has been stricken out and the 
House conferees have agreed; so it is no 
longer self-sustaining, there is no as- 
surance that it will be self-sustaining 
and we find ourselves in exactly the same 
condition we were when I took some 
part in having the appropriation can- 
celed to do away with the crop-insurance 
program. 

Those two things I regard as vital to 
this undertaking and that is one reason 
I sent word to the gentleman from Kan- 
sas [Mr. Hore] early in the month stat- 
ing that I would be for the bill as first 
presented. I talked to my good and 
gracious friend, the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Pace] and told him I was 
for it as he presented the bill a few weeks 
ago. But now all of this has been re- 
versed in conference. It would be in- 
finitely better to let the whole thing go 
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over until next year, to reject the con- 
ference report and take a more objective 
look at it, then bring in something sound, 
because if we do this now we will be a 
long time undoing the mistake that we 
will make in adopting this conference 
report, 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. With 
reference to the point that the gentle- 
man has made, let me call attention to 
the fact that at the end of the experi- 
mental period of 5 years the losses ac- 
crued on a pro rata basis depended upon 
the premiums less the 10-percent re- 
serve that was collected. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Then it seems to me 
with 5 years’ experimental insurance on 
wheat and cotton we should have 
amassed sufficient actuarial dat.. to en- 
able us to set up a self-sustaining pro- 
gram. Instead of that, we are embark- 
ing on another 5 years of losses to the 
Federal Treasury. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I may 
say to the gentleman from Illinois that 
the bill provided for the setting of pre- 
mium rates that were actuarially sound 
on wheat and cotton. If we have the 
proper administration we hope to get, by 
experienced insurance men, it ought to be 
handled on a sound basis and accom- 
plish the very thing the gentleman de- 
sires. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I simply say that Iam 
distressed about the whole thing. I am 
against the conference report. I hope 
the thing can go over until the next ses- 
sion. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois has again expired. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Murray]. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I opposed this legislation when 
it was called up in the House. I voted 
for it in the hope that when the bill 
reached the other body some of these de- 
fects would be remedied. I had hoped 
the other body would include the war 
crops. The bill in its present form 
means, in order to keep the record 
straight, that we have lost $60,000,000 
insuring wheat and cotton and now we 
are going to open up the doors again 
and lose another $60,000,000 insuring 
cotton and wheat. We are starting out 
on an insurance program of two com- 
modities in the case of each of which we 
have a surplus. We are getting ready to 
pay an export bounty to get rid of these 
crops even after we have raised them, 

As far as my good friend Marvin Jones 
is concerned, I do not think he is on trial 
here today. I believe that we always 
have to depend upon Marvin Jones. He 
May operate it on the basis of political 
expediency or on the basis of sectional 
favoritism. I hope the conference re- 
port will be voted down. I hope that if 
We are going to have a crop-insurance 
program we will have one that includes 
allcrops. We should all be getting tired 
of year after year hearing largely about 
crops that represent such a small part 
of agriculture. 
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Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? ; 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I yield. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Does not the gen- 
tleman believe that these provisions fore- 
doom this entire program to failure? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. What 
provisions? 

Mr. DWORSHAK. These provisions 
in the conference report that change the 
legislation as it was originally adopted 
in this body. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Yes; the 
bill as presented today gives 5 years to 
carry on much the same as in the past. 
We have a shortage of butter; we have a 
shortage of pork and other livestock 
products; we have a shortage of sugar. 
The approach of the present adminis- 
tration appears to be to promote, subsi- 
dize, and insure our surplus crops, and 
not provide legislation or administration 
for the food products that are not reach- 
ing our people in acceptable or desirable 
amounts, and the ones that are really 
most needed as war foods. 

Sectional favoritism and political ex- 
pediency must give way to an agricultur- 
al program that is based on economic 
and war needs. The longer this is de- 
layed, the more food problems will con- 
front the people and the war effort. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. COOLEY]. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I do not 
understand what the gentleman from 
Wisconsin means when he refers to 
political expediency. Certainly politics 
has not actuated the committees of the 
Congress in bringing this legislation be- 
fore the House. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Virginia. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. In reference to 


the charge of political expediency, may 


I say that Senator WHITE, the minority 
leader in the Senate, made a statement 
over there that he polled the Republican 
members of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture in reference to this matter and they 
were unanimously in favor of the bill. It 
passed the Senate without a dissenting 
vote. 

Mr. COOLEY. That might be good 
news to the gentleman from Wisconsin. 
Frankly, I do not think any thought of 
political expediency entered any one’s 
mind. The Republicans on our commit- 
tee have made a very great contribution 
and have worked hard and diligently in 
an effort to bring a workable program 
before the Congress. 

I do not believe that this program will 
enable any farmer to unduly enrich him- 
self or that it insures any great amount 
of profit. The bill provides that in the 
event the farmer is guilty of malfeasance 
in the cultivation of his crop that fact 
shall be taken into consideration; like- 
wise if it is customary in the community 
or locality to reseed or replant it becomes 
incumbent upon the farmer to carry out 
that sort of practice and to engage in 
good farming practices generally, I do 
not see how you can improve it. 
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What we are trying to do here is to 
carry on this experiment. It is an ex- 
periment. I predict it will succeed, al- 
though it might fail. I hope it will suc- 
ceed and that the farmers will sooner 
or later have a sound insurance program. 
It is difficult to imagine a task more 
difficult than that of arranging an actu- 
arially sound premium basis for this type 
of insurance because it covers all risks, 
every pest and every other crop disease 
or disaster that might befall a farmer. 

Mr. MICHENER. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. MICHENER. When we get right 
down to the bottom of this thing, does 
not the gentleman think it is experi- 
mental and that we would have done 
better had we continued as we started 
and used one crop, wheat, as the guinea 
pig? Before we started on this one crop, 
wheat, the actuarial experts came be- 
fore the Congress, both those in and out 
of the department. No one objected to 
insurance and wheat was selected be- 
cause it was easier to work on. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield the gentleman 1 additional minute, 

Mr. MICHENER. Wheat was easier to 
work on, although we all had flax, some 
of us had corn, some of us had barley, 
and some of us had something else and 
we tried to experiment on the whole field 
at once. 

Mr. COOLEY. The gentleman is in 
error. We have not undertaken to experi- 
ment with more than two crops—cotton 
and wheat. The only reason flax was 
put into this bill was because flax is a 
very vital crop and is necessary in the 
war effort. 

Mr. MICHENER. Yes; but we are 
confusing it. We are getting the vital 
crops and insurance mixed. This is an 
insurance bill if it is anything. 

Mr. COOLEY. I know, but flax is 
grown in only a very small area. 

Mr. MICHENER. They now include 
cotton. If we continued it on wheat we 
would know whether crop insurance 
would work on a crop to which it could 
be most advantageously applied. But in- 
stead of that, because the cotton farmer 
was in bad shape, why we included cot- 
ton. Now we are including flax. The 
insurance companies take one crop. 
They do not take a whole field. They 
go out and insure against hail storms and 
they prove that they can do the business 
on hail storms before they attempt in- 
sect pests. 

Mr. COOLEY. The gentleman will 
realize that during the past 2 years the 
Department has collected data on cotton, 
and it is just as reasonable to hope for a 
successful program on cotton as on 
wheat. Certainly this insurance should 
encourage the planting of flax. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL]. 
Speaker, as a member of the Committee 
on Agriculture it is a great satisfaction 
to me to see this conference report 
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brought out today. I desire to express 
my appreciation to the committee par- 
ticvlarly for including all other kinds 
of fruits, such as apples and grapes, in 
the experimental stage of this program. 
When one examines the situation in up- 
state New York, he will observe one of 
the greatest sections of the country for 
the production of apples, and fruits of all 
kinds of a perishable nature. The orig- 
inal bill did not include anything but 
citrus fruits, but I think it is logical, since 
these fruits are included, that apples and 
grapes and pears and peaches of all kinds 
certainly should be included. May I say 
to the House that this may only be a 
start in this program, but it is certainly 
necessary to include those fruits in the 
whole experimental program which must 
and will be carried out. It is a great 
satisfaction to see the Hall amendment 
ine\yded, and I know upstate fruit grow- 
ers eppreciate it a great deal. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. POAGE]. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, I think we 
all recognize it has been most unfortu- 
nate that during the past year circum- 
stances have required the crop-insurance 
program to be suspended. That is not 
due to the fact that there is no existing 
law for crop insurance, because there 
is. If we do not pass this conference 
report today, we will have on the statute 
books the outline of a form of crop in- 
surance that most of us agree has many 
defects that needs improvement, and 
that this conference report will improve 
very materially, that this report will give 
us a very much better form of crop in- 
surance than that which is on the statute 
books today. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. The 
gentleman has correctly stated that the 
committee has prescribed actuarial, 
sound Government, and business prac- 
tices into existing law by this conference 
report. 

Mr. POAGE. That is right. We tried 
to make the existing law better. It is 
not a question of whether you will vote 
for or against crop insurance. You 
either vote for this form of crop in- 
surance, which is vastly improved, or 
you vote for the existing crop insurance 
which is still on the statute books and 
which you will leave on the statute books 
if you vote against this report. You take 
your choice of voting for one of the two, 
because after all you are not repealing 
the existing crop-insurance law. I think 
the House already recognizes that we 
have an improvement here; that we 
ought to adopt it; that we ought to go 
on with a sound program. The old pro- 
gram had defects but the idea of in- 
surance for farmers is just as sound as 
insurance for industry. Let us all try to 
get the best possible form of crop in- 
surance and then give it a chance. Those 
of you who kept us from having an active 
program this year must know that you 
have made it just that much harder to 
make the program work in the future. 
Let us give this crop insurance a fair 
chance to work, 
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Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. MIL- 
LER], . 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. Mr. 
Speaker, in my humble opinion, the 
crop-insurance bill as approved by the 
House a few weeks ago provides for an 
unsound crop-insurance program. The 
amendments adopted in the other body, 
and now accepted by the conferees, will 
cost the taxpayers of the United 
States millions of dollars while, 
at the same time, the farmers 
will have poor protection. As ap- 
proved by the House, the bill pro- 
vides that not more than 25 percent of 
the premiums collected in the preceding 
year could be used for administrative 
expenses in any current operating year. 
That limitation has been taken off for a 
period of 3 years. In other words, the 
sky is the limit. The present program of 
crop insurance, now in process of liquida- 
tion, has cost the taxpayer $69,000,000. 
If we can ever liquidate the program set 
up under this legislation with losses un- 
der $160,000,000, I will be very pleasantly 
surprised. Proponents of this legislation 
claim that this does not put the Govern- 
ment in competition with private busi- 
ness for the reason that insurance com- 
panies do not write all risk coverage on 
growing crops. The only reason this 
kind of insurance is not written by Amer- 
ican insurance companies is that they 
know that an insurance on growing crops 
cannot be written profitably at anything 
Ike a reasonable premium. It will be 
interesting to watch the losses accumu- 
late in the next few years. 


Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I, 


yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Minnesota (Mr. H. Cart ANDERSEN]. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, it is my hope that this crop- 
insurance conference report will be 
adopted. This is only a beginning in 
the attempt to secure a strong workable 
program which will be able to stand upon 
its own feet, from a financial viewpoint, 

I do not think that we need to be exer- 
cised or disturbed over the 75 percent 
provision. You will note that this ap- 
plies to 75 percent of the average crop. 
Certainly 75 percent of an average crop 
of flax will not show a profit to the pro- 
ducer. 

Some time ago I called to the attention 
of the Department of Agriculture the 
necessity of providing a program to en- 
large the production of flax, a vital war 
necessity. It is a pleasure to see the rec- 
ognition of this need as expressed by the 
$30,000,000 authorization included in this 
conference report. 

May I again express the hope, Mr. 
Speaker, that today will mark the be- 
ginning of a sound and constructive 
crop-insurance program. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN, Mr. Speaker, I 
move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the conference report. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. DIRKSEN) there 
were—ayes 72, noes 19. 

So the conference report was agreed 
to. 
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A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND 
FOREIGN COMMERCE 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, on behalf 
of our colleague, the chairman of our 
committee, the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Lea], I ask unanimous con- 
sent that notwithstanding any possible 
adjournment of the Congress the petro- 
leum subcommittee of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce may 
have until midnight January 2, 1945, to 
file a report with the Clerk of the House. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

There was no objection. 


ELIMINATING AS UNCOLLECTIBLE CER- 
TAIN CREDITS OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


Mr. MANASCO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (S. 2071) to 
eliminate as uncollectible certain credits 
of the United States. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Re- 
serving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
and I am not going to object, I under- 
stand this Senate bill is identical with a 
bill that has previously been passed by 
the House. 

Mr. MANASCO. We passed a similar 
bill on December 4. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. This 
relates simply to a matter of bookkeep- 
ing within certain departments, any- 
way? 

Mr. MANASCO. That is right. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill (S. 2071), as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That, at the close of the 
fiscal year 1945, there are hereby authorized 
and directed to be eliminated, as uncollecti- 
ble, from the accounts of the Treasury De- 
partment, the Post Office Department, and 
the General Accounting Office, the following 
items which have been carried as “Unavail- 
able cash” since the year 1851: Assistant 
Treasurer of the United States, New Orleans, 
La., 1861, $31,164.44; Depositaries at Sayan- 
nah, Ga.. 1861, $205.76; Galveston, Tex., 1881, 
$83.36; Little Rock, Ark., 1861, $5,823.50, 

The necessary bookkeeping entries are 
hereby authorized and directed to be made 
on the books of the Government to accom- 
plish the purposes of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


MULTIPLE TAXATION OF AIR COMMERCE 


Mr. BULWINELE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the joint resolution (H. 
J. Res. 324) to extend for $0 days the 
time for filing a report by the Civil 
Aeronautics Board relating to multiple 
taxation of air commerce. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint 
resolution, 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the joint resolution, as 
follows: 


Resolved, etc., That the act entitled “An 
act to provide for a study of multiple tax- 
ation of air commerce, and for other pur- 
peses,” approved July 3, 1944 (Public Law 
416, 78th Cong.), is hereby amended by 
striking out the words “within 180 days” and 
inserting in lieu thereof the words “within 9 
months.” 


Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert at this point 
in the Recorp a letter from Edward War- 
ner, of the Civil Aeronautics Board, to 
Hon. Sam RAYBURN, Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 


the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 


There was no objection. 
The letter referred to is as follows: 


CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD, 
Washington, December 12, 1944. 
Hon. Sam RAYBURN, 
Speaker of the House, 
House o/ Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. SPEAKER: The Congress by 
Public Law 416 directed the Civil Aeronautics 
Board to study the problems of the multiple 
taxation of persons engaged in air commerce 
aud their employees. The Board was di- 
rected to submit its report and recommenda- 
tions within 180 days, or by December 30, 
1944, 

Although the tax study has proceeded expe- 
ditiously, it now appears that circumstances 
beyond our control compel us to seek an 
extension of the time within which the report 
may be filed. An initial delay was encoun- 
tered in securing the services of the tax ex- 
perts to assist the Board in the study. The 
air lines have been unable to conform to the 
time schedules set for the submission of 
factual information. The act directs the 
Board to consult with the appropriate au- 
thorities of the several States, Territories, and 
possessions, and consultations have already 
been held with the officials of a majority of 
the States. However, it now appears desir- 
able to extend the consultations by circulat- 
ing our tentative recommendatiors to the tax 
authorities of all of the States, Territories, 
and possessions. Finally, the absence of two 
Board members at the International Civil 
Aviation Conference in Chicago has made it 
impossible for the Board to give these tax 
problems the consideration required to enable 
it to make a final report by December 30. 

For all of these reasons, we respectfully 
request that the appropriate committees of 
Congress consider action by joint resolution 
or by amendment to Public Law 416, extend- 
ing for 90 days the period within which the 
Board may submit its report to the Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp WARNER, 
Acting Chairman. 


The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed and read a third time and was 
read the third time and passed. 


Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 


unanimous consent to amend the title 


by striking out the words “for ninety 
days” in order to have it conform with 
the body of the act. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection 
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A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the REcorp and in- 
clude a few extracts from laws and pub- 
lic documents. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
vise and extend the remarks I made 
today and include certain extracts and 
statements, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 


REPORTS FROM COMMITTEE ON THE 
MERCHANT MARINE AND FISHERIES 


Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that notwithstand- 
ing the sine die adjournment of the 
Seventy-eighth Congress, the Committee 
on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
may have until midnight of January 2 to 
file reports with the Clerk of the House. 
I might say there is a report from the 
Subcommittee on Investigation of the 
Red Sea Charter Rate which has just 
come to hand this morning. I am try- 
ing to get a quorum of the committee 
during the recess to act on it. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. TOLAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recor and include a 
brief letter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 


PETER A. CONDELARIO 


Mr. O’CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (S. 1746) au- 
thorizing and directing the Secretary of 
the Interior to issue to Peter A. Conde- 
lario a patent in fee to certain land. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mon- 
tana? , 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
understand this is one of four similar 
bills, all having to do with individual In- 
dians. Will the gentleman explain the 
legislation? ; 

Mr. O'CONNOR. That is correct. 
This land originally was allotted to in- 
dividual Indians to be held in trust for 
a period of 25 years. The time of the 
trust has expired. In other words, the 
25 years has expired and they are now 
entitled to the deed to the property. 
That is all this bill does. It grants him 
the title in fee simple to the land which 
was originally allotted to him under the 
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Mr. CASE. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
yield. 

Mr. CASE. The bill calls for no ap- 
propriation or the imposition of any ob- 
ligation on the Government in any par- 
ticular? 

Mr. O'CONNOR. That is correct. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. It 
simply gives to the Indian title to the 
property that he has had for 25 years, 
land which he has actually had? 

Mr. O’CONNOR. The gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
am not sure about this particular situa- 
tion, but I hope we are not passing legis- 
lation here that will give deeds to In- 
dians who may not be capable of taking 
care of their affairs and who mighg dis- 
sipate their land, This happen in 
Oklahoma several years ago, where we 
had what was called “forced patents” on 
some Indians down there. We did them 
a great injustice. I hope we are not re- 
peating that. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. I say that this is a 
private bill and it does not affect any- 
body else. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
withdraw my reservation of objection, 
Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mon- 
tana? 

There was no objection. 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Interior is authorized and directed to is- 
sue to Peter A. Condelario, a Sioux Indian of 
the Pine Ridge Indian Reservation, S. Dak., 
a patent in fee to the northeast quarter 
of section 31, in township 40 north, range 35 
west, of the sixth principal meridian, South 
Dakota. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


CHARLES F. WHITE 


Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (S. 1925) to au- 
thorize and direct the Secretary of the 
Interior to issue to Charles F. White a 
patent in fee to certain land, which I 
send to the desk. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Interior is authorized and directed to is- 
sue to Charles F. White, Crow allottee No. 
1444, a patent in fee to lots 5, 6, 7, 8, south 
half of section 9; lots 5, 6, north half of the 
north half of the southwest quarter of sec- 
tion 10, township 1 south, range 38 east, 
Montana principal meridian, Big Horn 
County, Mont., containing 412.37 acres, 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mon- 
tana? 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I reserve 
the right to object. Does the same situ- 
ation apply here as to the other bill? 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Les. 

Mr. COCHRAN. There is absolutely 
no appropriation involved? 

Mr. O'CONNOR. No. 

Mr. COCHRAN. No obligation on the 
part of the Government? 
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Mr. O'CONNOR. It does not cost the 
Government one cent. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Very well. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mon- 
tana? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
third reading of the Senate bill. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be read 
a third time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 

SOCIAL SECURITY 


The SPEAKER. The Chair desires to 
make a statement. The Chair has just 
received information from the White 
House that the President has signed the 
bill, H. R. 5564, the so-called Social 
Security Freeze Act. 

Further, we are looking for the con- 
ference report upon the Deficiency Ap- 
propriation bill to arrive about 3 o’clock. 


RICHARD PICKETT 


Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table, the bill (S. 2026) author- 
izing the issuance of a patent in fee to 
Richard Pickett, which I send to the desk, 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the 
Interior is hereby authorized and directed to 
issue to Richard Pickett, a patent in fee to 
the following-described lands allotted to him 
on the Crow Indian Reservation, Mont.: The 
east half of section 11, the east half of the 
northwest quarter and the west half of the 
northeast quarter of section 14, township 2 
south, range £0 east, and the west half of the 
northeast quarter and the north half of the 
southeast quarter of section 28, township 2 
south, range 32 east, Montana principal 
meridian. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mon- 
tana? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the third reading of the Senate bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


WINNIE LEFT HER BEHIND 


Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table, the bill (S. 1602) author- 
izing and directing the Secretary of the 
Interior to issue to Winnie Left Her 
Behind, a patent in fee to certain land, 
and consider the same at this time. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Interior is authorized and directed to 
issue to Winnie Left Her Behind, a Sioux 
Indian of the Rosebud Indian Reservation, 
S. Dak,, a patent in fee to the northeast 
quarter of section 25, township 42, range 
31 east, of the Black Hills meridian. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mon- 
tana? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the third reading of the Senate bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table, 
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REPRESENTATIVE ALBERT E. CARTER 


Mr.BENDER. Mr. Speaker, may I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 min- 
ute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, we are 
about to lose one of the most valuable 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives, I am referring to the Hon. ALBERT 
E. Carter, who has served in this body 
for 20 years, Yesterday I received a letter 
from a prominent California Democrat 
containing the following sentence: 

Au Carter’s defeat was depressing because 
of the effect it will have upon the district. 
He knew the ropes, and surely this State 
should have men of Al’s type during the 
post-war period. The district will regret his 
defeat later on. 


I am sure this outstanding: California 
Democrat spoke the truth, and this view 
is shared not only by Republicans and 
Democrats in California, but throughout 
the Nation as well. The district will re- 
gret the mistake that was made in No- 
vember in defeating this useful, effective, 
and capable legislator. California loses 
a strategic committee place. Congress- 
man CARTER was ranking Minority Mem- 
ber on the Rivers and Harbors Commit- 
tee and was fourth ranking member of 
the powerful Appropriations Committee. 
It will take many years for any Califor- 
nian to attain such outstanding place on 
these important committees. No man in 
either body is more highly esteemed by 
his colleagues on both sides of the aisle, 
than is Congressman CARTER. I can say 
without hesitancy that no man in or out 
of Congress has more friends in the Con- 
gress. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
own remarks in the Recorp on the anni- 
versary of Dr. Frederico Henriquez y 
Carbajal, and include a statement, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. Gatvin D. JoHNsON asked and 
was given permission to extend his own 
remarks in the Recorp and include a 
letter.) 

Mr. SOMERS of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp and to 
include therein two speeches recently 
made at Carnegie Hall on the problem of 
the Palestinian Jews. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that my colleague 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Voornis] may extend his remarks; and 
I also ask unanimous consent to extend 
my own remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 
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THE LATE PRESTON L. GEORGE 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, I do not 
want to detain the House but I do want 
to say that on my return to the Capital 
after our recent recess following the 
general election in November I was very 
sorry to learn of the death of Preston L. 
George, whofor30long years was a faith- 
ful employee of the United States Gov- 
ernment. He entered the Government 
service in 1914. After 10 years of loyal 
and efficient service in the Government 
Printing Office he was transferred to the 
office of the Official Reporters of Debates 
of the House and for 20 years he had 
been most accommodating to all the 


Members. He performed his tasks 
cheerfully and well. He worked with a 
smile. 


He was a faithful member of the 
Masonic Lodge and took an active part 
in that. fraternity. He saw good in 
others, He was kind and helpful. 

I am sure I express the sentiments of 
every Member of the House when I say 
we regret his passing. We shall miss him 
greatly but will always cherish his 
memory. He was a true friend. 


RECESS 


The SPEAKER. The House will stand 
in recess, subject to the call of the Chair, 
Fifteen minutes’ notice of the expiration 
of the recess will be given by the ringing 
of the bell. 

Thereupon (at 1 o’clock and 13 min- 
utes p. m.) the House stood in recess. 
subject to the call of the Chair. 


AFTER RECESS 


The recess having expired, the House 
was called to order by the Speaker at 
3 o’clock and 56 minutes p. m. 


FURTHER MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A further message from the Senate, by 
Mr. Frazier, its legislative clerk, an- 
nounced that the Senate had passed 
without amendment a joint resolution 
cf the House of the following title: 

H. J. Res. 324. Joint resolution to extend 
the time for filing a report by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board relating to multiple taxation 
of air commerce. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed a bill and a concur- 
rent resolution of the following titles, in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested: 

5.2208. An act providing for the transfer 
of certain property from the Home Owners’ 
Loan Corporation to the United States for 
national-park purposes; and 

S. Con. Res. 57. Concurrent resolution re- 
questing the President to return to the 
Senate S. 1979, the Uniform Stock Transfer 
Act, and providing for its reenrollment. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
4911) entitled “An act to amend the Fed- 
eral Crop Insurance Act.” 
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The message also announced that the 
Vice President has appointed Mr, BARK- 
LEY and Mr. Brewster members of the 
joint select committee on the part of the 
Senate, as provided for in the act of Au- 
gust 5, 1939, entitled “An act to provide 
for the disposition of certain records of 
the United States Government,” for the 
disposition of executive papers in the 
following departments and agencies: 

1. Department of the Navy. p> 

2. Department of War. aS 

3. National Housing Agency. 

4. United States Maritime Commis- 
sion and War Shipping Administration. 


FILING OF INVESTIGATING COMMITTEE 
REPORTS 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that notwith- 
standing the sine die adjournment of the 
House, special and standing committees 
of the House authorized to make investi- 
gations may file their reports with the 
Speaker not later than midnight, Janu- 
ary 2, 1945, for printing as public doc- 
uments. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, this 
morning I was granted permission to in- 
sert in the Recorp two speeches by the 
Honorable Winston Churchill. I find 
that one of them will cover two and one- 
third pages of the Recorp and the cost 
is estimated to be $121.40. The other 
one will cover two and two-thirds pages 
of the Recor and the cost is estimated 
to be $138.80. However, owing to the im- 
portance of these addresses I think they 
should appear in the Recorp, and I ask 
unanimous consent that they be inserted 
in the Recorp regardless of that cost. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

FIRST SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS 
BILL, 1945 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri submitted 
the following conference report on the 
bill (H. R. 5587) making appropriations 
to supply deficiencies in certain appro- 
priations for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1944, and for prior fiscal years, and to 
provide supplemental appropriations for 
the fiscal years ending June 30, 1945, and 
June 30, 1946, and for other purposes: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the disa- 
greeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
5587) “making appropriations to supply de- 
ficiencies in certain appropriations for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1944, and for 
prior fiscal years, and to provide supple- 
mental appropriations for the fiscal years 
ending June 30, 1945, and June 30, 1946, and 
for other purposes,” having met, after full 
and free conference, have agreed to recom- 
mend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: ‘ 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ments numbered 21, 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, 45, and 
48. 
That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate num- 
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bered 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 25, 26, 38, 44, 46, 47, 123, 
and 124, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 7: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 7 and agree to 
the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the matter stricken out and in- 
serted by said amendment, insert the fol- 
lowing: 

“The Alien Property Custodian is hereby 
authorized to pay out of any funds or other 
property or interest vested in him or trans- 
ferred to him all necessary expenses incurred 
by the Office of Alien Property Custodian in 
carrying out the powers and duties conferred 
on the Alien Property Custodian pursuant to 
the Trading with the Enemy Act of October 
6, 1917, as amended (50 U. S. C. App.): Pro- 
vided, That not to exceed $4,000,000 shall be 
available for the entire fiscal year 1945 for 
the general administrative expenses of the 
Office ef Alien Property Custodian, including 
the objects as specified in section 201 of the 
National War Agency Appropriation Act, 1945, 
printing and binding, rent in the District of 
Columbia, and all other necessary general ad- 
ministrative expenses: Provided further, That 
after June 30, 1945, the Office of Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian shall not incur any obliga- 
tions for the expenses of said Office except 
pursuant to a further annual authorization 
by the Congress specifically therefor: Pro- 
vided further, That on or before April 1, 1945, 
the Alien Property Custodian shall make a 
report to the Appropriations Committees of 
the Senate and the House of Representatives 
giving detailed information on all adminis- 
trative and nonadministrative expenses in- 
curred in connection with the activities of 
the Office of Alien Property Custodian.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 12: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 12, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 816,650“; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 16: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 16, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 812,000, 000“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 18: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 18, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the matter inserted by said amend- 
ment, insert the following: “teletype service 
presently being furnished and”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 19: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 19, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the matter inserted by said amend- 
ment, insert the following: “teletype (pres- 
ently being furnished) or”; and the Senate 
agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 20: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 20, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$15,000,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 23: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 23, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum p: by said amend- 
ment insert “$8,002”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 24: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 24, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
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ment insert “$6,938”; and the Senate agree to 
the same, 

Amendment numbered 27: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 27, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$37,000”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 28: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 28, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed in line 4 of said 
amendment insert “$25,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 29: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 29, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In line 6 of the matter inserted by said 
amendment, strike out the figure “$22,- 
000,000”, and insert in lieu thereof “$20,- 
000,000”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 36: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 36, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 837,000“; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 37: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 37, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 875,500“; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 49: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 49, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In line 4 of the matter inserted by said 
amendment, strike out the figure “$100,- 
000,000”, and insert in lieu thereof 850, 
000,000”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 50: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 50, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In Heu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 8278“; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 51: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 51, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$13,875”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 52: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 52, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$281,200”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 53: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 53, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$1,480”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 54: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 54, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 8167“; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 55: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 55, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$463”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. z 

Amendment numbered 56: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 56, and agree 
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to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 8463“; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 57: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 57, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 877, 700“; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 58: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 58, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$4,163"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 59: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 59, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$463"; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 60: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 60, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$9,250”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 61: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 61, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$23,125”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 62; That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 62, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$5,550,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 63: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 63, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$27,750”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 64: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 64, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 81,804“; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 65: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 65, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amcnd- 
ment insert 8694“; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 66: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 66, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$4,625”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 67: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 67, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$194,250”; and the Senate agrce 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 68: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 68, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 81,388“; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 69: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 69, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
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In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$47,453”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 70: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 70, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$44,400”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 71: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 71, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 89,250“; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 72: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 72, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$95,655”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 73: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 73, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$571,650"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 74: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 74, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 88,788“; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 75: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 75, and agree to 
the same with an amendment, as follows: In 
lieu of the sum proposed by said amendment 
insert “$324,301”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 76: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 76, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$36,075”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 77: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 77, and agree to 
the same with an amendment, as follows: In 
lieu of the sum proposed by said amendment 
insert “$244,200”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 78: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 78, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$12,025”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 79: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 79, and agree to 
the same with an amendment, as follows: In 
lieu of the sum proposed by said amendment 
insert “$11,193”; and the Sénate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 80: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 80, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$4,533”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 81: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 81, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$462,500”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. i 

Amendment numbered 82: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 82, and agree to 
the same with an amendment, as follows: In 
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lieu of the sum proposed by said amendment 
insert “$3,747”; and the Senate agree to the 
same, 

Amendment numbered 83: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 83, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 830,525“; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 84: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 84, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$41,625”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 85: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 85, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 823,125“; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 86: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered Cs, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In Heu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$4,649”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 87: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 87, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 82,775“; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 88: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 88, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$2,775"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 89: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered £9, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$299,450”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 90: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 90, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 86,938“; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 91: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 91, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$150,247”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 92: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 92, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$37,000”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 93: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 93, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$105,265”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 94: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 94, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$16,373”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 95: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 95, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows; 
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In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 6717“; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 96: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 96, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$27,750”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 97: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 97, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 813,875“; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 98: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 98, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$2,220,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 99: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 99, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$4,662”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 100: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 100, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum p! by said amend- 
ment insert “$1,291”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 101: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 101, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$532”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 102: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 102, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$49,950”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 103: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 103, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$485,625”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 104: That the House 
Tecede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 104, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$83,250”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 105: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 105, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, 
as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by 
said amendment insert “$925”; and the Sen- 
ate agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 106: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 106, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, 
as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by 
said amendment insert 8209“; and the Sen- 
ate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 107: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 107, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, 
as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by 
said amendment insert 8435“; and the Sen- 
ate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 108: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 108, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, 
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as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by 
said amendment insert “$486”; and the Sen- 
ate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 109: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 109, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, 
as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by 
said amendment insert “$463”; and the Sen- 
ate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 110: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 110, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, 
as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by 
said amendment insert “$116”; and the Sen- 
ate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 111: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 111, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, 
as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by 
said amendment insert “$463”; and the Sen- 
ate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 112: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 112, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, 
as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by 
said amendment insert “$3,161,650”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 113: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 113, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, 
as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by 
said amendment insert “$26,085”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 114: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 114, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, 
as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by 
said amendment insert “$286,750”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 115: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 115, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as 
follows: In lieu of the sum by said 
amendment insert “$3,423”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 116: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 116, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as 
follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment insert “$24,513”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 117: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 117, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as 
follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment insert “$259,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 118: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 118, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, 
as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by 
said amendment insert “$323,750”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 119: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 119, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, 
as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by 
said amendment insert “$107,763”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 120: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 120, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, 
as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by 
said amendment insert “$46,250”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 121: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 121, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, 
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as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by 
said amendment insert “$5,890,400”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 122: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 122, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, 
as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by 
said amendment insert 87,308“; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

The committee of conference report in dis- 
agreement amendments numbered 9, 10, 11, 
13, 14, 15, 17, 22, 30, 39, 40, 41, 42, 43, 125, and 
126, 

CLARENCE CANNON, 


FRANK B. KEEFE, 
Managers on the part of the House, 


Managers on the part of the Senate. 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr, 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the confer- 
ence report on the bill H. R. 5587. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr, 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the conference report be read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the conference report. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr, Speak- 
er, this conference report composes all 
differences between the two Houses with 
the exception of 16 separate Senate 
amendments, which will be later sub- 
mitted to the House seriatim. I move 
the previous question on the conference 
report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the conference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the first amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 9: Page 9, line 3, 
strike out “Appropriation Act, 1945,” and 
insert “and the pay, allowance, commutation 
of quarters, and uniform allowance of regular 
and reserve commissioned nurses, the number 
of regular commissioned nurses appointed 
to be in addition to the number of regular 
active commissioned officers otherwise au- 
thorized, and not to exceed 50 regular com- 
missioned nurses may be appointed in grades 
above that of senior assistant and for pur- 
poses of pay and pay period shall be consid- 
ered as having had on the date of appoint- 
ment service equal to that of the junior offi- 
cer of the grade to which appointed. 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that amend- 
ments Nos. 9 and 10 be considered jointly, 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri. 

There was no objection. 
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The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the other amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 10: Page 9, line 13, 
strike out “$963,400” and insert “$1,225,823.” 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I move that the House recede and 
concur in the Senate amendments. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 11: Page 10, line 
13, insert: 

“Tuberculosis: For expenses necessary. 
fiscal year 1945, to carry out the purposes of 
section 314 (b) of the Public Health Service 
Act of July 1, 1944, including personal serv- 
ices in the District of Columbia; purchase 
of reports, documents, and other material for 
publication and of reprints from State, city, 
and private publications; the purchase (not 
exceeding 6), and maintenance, repair, and 
operation of passenger-carrying automobiles; 
and items otherwise chargeable to the appro- 
priation ‘Miscellaneous and contingent ex- 
penses, Public Health Service’; $668,000, of 
which amount not to exceed $129,032 may be 
transferred to the appropriation ‘Pay, and so 
forth, commissioned officers, Public Health 
Service’, for the employment of 50 additional 
regular commissioned officers, of which num- 
ber 24 are authorized to be commissioned in 
grades above that of senior assistant.” 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I move that the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the 
Senate No. 11 and concur therein. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No. 13: Page 12, line 3, insert 
“Office of the Administrator.” 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I move that the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the 
Senate No. 13 and concur therein. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No. 14: Page 12, line 4, insert: 

“Traveling expenses: For an additional 
amount for traveling expenses, Federal Secu- 
rity Agency, fiscal year 1945, including the 
objects specified under this head in the Fed- 
eral Security Agency Appropriation Act, 1945, 
$99,000.” 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I move that the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the 
Senate No. 14 and concur therein, 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No. 15: Page 12, line 8, insert 
the following: 

“Printing and binding: For an additional 
amount for printing and binding, Federal 
Security Agency, fiscal year 1945, including 
the objects specified under this head in the 
Federal Security Agency Appropriation Act, 
1945, $6,000.” 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I move that the House recede from 
its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate No, 15 and concur therein, 

The motion was agreed to. 
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The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No. 17: Page 13, line 7, insert 
the following: “Provided further, That in 
making allocations out of the funds appro- 
priated in this paragraph for construction 
projects priority shall be given to emergency 
projects involving an estimated cost to the 
Federal Government of less than $250,000.” 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate No. 17 and concur therein. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a 
division of the question. 

The SPEAKER. The question is: 
Will the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate 
No. 17. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
preferential motion to concur with an 
amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Case: On p2ge 
13, amendment No. 17, lines 7 to 11, Mr. 
Case moves to concur in the Senate amend- 
ment [No. 17] with an amendment striking 
out the period, inserting a semicolon and the 
following language: “Provided further, That 
the funds appropriated in this paragraph 
shall be available for restoration of com- 
munity facilities destroyed by hurricane or 
other public disaster where the ability of the 
local community to restore or repair the fa- 
cilities has been impaired by meeting de- 
mands created by the war.” 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I make a point of order that the mo- 
tion is not in order. It is not germane 
in that it introduces material which does 
125 appear in either the House or Senate 

ills. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. Speaker, may I be 
heard on the point of order? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will hear 
the gentleman. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. Speaker, I do not be- 
lieve the point of order made by the gen- 
tleman from Missouri will lie in view of 
the fact that the amendment I propose 
relates to community facilities. We are 
not now dealing with the powers of the 
conferees; we are dealing with the power 
of the House. The amendment which is 
proposed to be added by the Senate refers 
to the funds appropriated in this bill; 
and the entire paragraph refers to com- 
munity facilites. My amendment merely 
proposes that the funds appropriated by 
this paragraph, referring directly to 
them, shall be available for restoration 
of community facilities under certain 
conditions relating to demands created 
by the war. Titles II and III of the act 
of October 14, 1840, generally known as 
the Lanham Act, rélate to the supplying 
of community facilities needed in the 
defense effort or to meet demands or 
situations created by the war; conse- 
quently, I believe the amendment is 
directly related and a proper condition 
to attach to the language proposed by 
the Senate. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, this is entirely new matter. The 
proposition before us is restricted specifi- 
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cally to situations growing out of the war. 
Here is a proposition which has no rela- 
tion to the war; it is extraneous matter 
and is not in order. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is not ex- 
actly clear on the language that it is 
destruction or injury growing entirely out 
of the war. Is it the opinion of the gen- 
tleman from Missouri that is what the 
paragraph in the bill is limited to? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. The pend- 
ing proposition is tied up with and inci- 
dent to titles II and III of the act of 
October 14, 1940, which is an act pro- 
viding solely for activities in connection 
with the prosecution of the war. The 
proposition the gentleman suggests has 
no relation to the war; it deals solely with 
an act of God and is entirely new matter 
not contemplated by the act of October 
14, 1940, and appears in neither the 
House nor Senate bills. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, it occurs 
to me that the definition placed on the 
act by the gentleman from Missouri is 
entirely too restrictive. The purpose of 
the act, of course, was to further im- 
prove conditions in the defense area by 
making houses available, even in areas 
other than defense areas. There has 
been great storm damage up in New Eng- 
land and in some of the other areas so 
that men who have been employed in war 
industries. are presently without ade- 
quate housing to pursue their occupa- 
tions in a defense area. That would be 
one of the incidents, and it occurs to me 
the amendment is entirely germane to 
the purposes set out in the amendment 
inserted in the bill by the Senate. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to observe that the last part of the lan- 
guage which I have offered conditions 
the action proposed upon the repairing 
of community facilities where the ability 
of the community has been impaired by 
meeting demands created by the war. 
Moreover, the Lanham Act is not limited 
to the war. It is somewhat broader than 
that. In fact, we were not in the war at 
the time the Lanham Act was passed 
and I call the Speaker’s attention to the 
fact the act was the act of October 14, 
1940. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair under the 
statement of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri and in a way supported by the gen- 
tleman from Illinois cannot see anything 
in the amendment or the proposal of the 
gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. 
Case] except an act of God; therefore 
the Chair thinks that the amendment is 
not germane and sustains the point of 
order. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. Speaker, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. - 

Mr. CASE. Mr. Speaker, is it not true 
that in ruling upon questions of this sort 
where they involve securing an agree- 
ment between the two bodies of the Con- 
gress considerable latitude is allowed for 
the purpose of reaching an agreement 
in the interest of comity and that the 
ordinary rules of germaneness do not ap- 
ply strictly? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair would dif- 
fer with the gentleman on that. The 
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Chair does not think that conferees on 
the part of the House and the Senate 
could set aside the rule of germaneness. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. Speaker, I assume that 
the Speaker took into consideration the 
fact this whole thing is conditioned upon 
the proposition that this extension should 
apply only where the ability of the local 
community has been impaired by meeting 
demands created by the war? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has read 
that part of the gentleman’s amendment 
very thoroughly. 

Mr. CASE. I respect the Speaker's 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
concurring in the Senate amendment. 
The Senate amendment was concurred 


in. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment No, 22: Strike out lines 24 and 
25, on page 21, and lines 1 to 5, and page 22, 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“For an additional amount, notwithstand- 
ing the limitations contained in the item 
‘Conservation and use of agricultural land 
resources’ contained in the Department of 
Agriculture Appropriation Act, 1944, includ- 
ing the objects specified under the same item 
in the Department of Agriculture Appro- 
priation Act, 1945, $13,000,000.” 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr.Speak- 
er, I move that the House recede and 
concur in the Senate amendment with 
an amendment which I send to the 
Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. CanNon of Missouri moves that the 
House recede and concur in the Senate 
amendment with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the matter stricken out and in- 
serted by said amendment, insert the follow- 
ing: 
“The limitation on expenditures under the 
1944 program of soil-building practices and 
soil- and water-conservation practices estab- 
lished in the fourth proviso clause of the 
appropriation ‘Conservation and Use of Agri- 
cultural Land Resources,’ in the Department 
of Agriculture Appropriation Act, 1944, is 
hereby increased from $300,000,000 to $313,- 
000,000 (exclusive of the $12,500,000 provided 
in the Department of Agriculture Appro- 
priation Act, 1945, for additional seed pay- 
ment) .” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman from 
Missouri. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No. 30: Page 26, Iine 5, insert: 

“BUREAU OF THE CENSUS 

“Census of agriculture: For an additional 
amount for census of agriculture, including 
the objects specified under this head in the 
Department of Commerce Appropriation Act, 
1945, $5,000,000, to remain available until 
December 31, 1946.” 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I move that the House recede and 
concur in the Senate amendment. 

I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN]. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, this is 
our old familiar friend, the census of 
agriculture. We could not agree in con- 
ference, and hence the matter comes 
back for a separate vote. The Senate 
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insists upon this 5-year census of agri- 
culture. There are some on this side of 
the Capitol who do not agree particu- 
larly that it will be a very fruitful effort 
or that it should be carried out at the 
present time. Altogether, asI recall the 
figures, about $12,750,000 would be avail- 
able if this were approved. About $600,- 
000 has already been expended, and some 
of the field offices have been established 


and supervisors have been designated. 


They discovered, of course, that they 
could not get enough enumerators under 
the funds that were originally made 
available, so it became necessary to ask 
for additional funds. 

In the first place there is a manpower 
shortage in the country. Notwithstand- 
ing the fact that they agree on using 
women enumerators, they are still going 
to have difficulty, and I doubt whether it 
would be enough money to do the job. 
Secondly, I wonder about the value of an 
agricultural census at the present time. 
In one year, for instance, we had 126,- 
000,000 hogs in the country. In the next 
year it dropped down to something like 
80,000,000. So the figures on hogs and 
cattle and geese and pigs and sheep and 
chickens and all other farm livestock and 
fowls of the country shift so radically 
under these very flexible action programs 
that have been instituted by the War 
Food Administrator and the Department 
of Agriculture that I doubt very much 
the wisdom of taking a census at this 
time, because within 365 days the figures 
will have little or no value and the job 
will have to be done over again if the 
money is available. y can we not 
let this matter ride until at least that 
portion of hostilities that relates to the 
European theater comes to an end, and 
then probably we can deduce some figures 
that will be a little more stable and will 
be of more value to the economy of the 
country? 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. REED of New York. Those fig- 
ures would be so far out of date by the 
time they were compiled they would be 
absolutely useless. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I think the gentle- 
man is absolutely right. -It takes a little 
while to assemble these things and com- 
pare them. It will require extra clerks 
in the Census Office in Washington. 
When it has been all put together and 
printed and distributed to the Members 
of the House and the Senate and to the 
interested people in the country, it will 
be of very dubious value. The question 
is this. We have about 5 cents out of 
every dollar that would be available ex- 
pended now. Shall we waste a nickel, 
or shall we go ahead and throw the other 
95 cents into it for a proposition that is 
wholly speculative and of questionable 
value? 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. DONDERO. If it was found nec- 
essary to take the census, why could not 
15 agricultural agent of the county do 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. I think the rural mail - 


carriers could make a pretty fair spot 
census that would Serve as good a pur- 
pose as would be served by the expendi- 
ture of the money that is asked for here. 

Mr. CHARA. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. O’HARA. Will this require the 
use of cars and gasoline by these census- 
takers? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I presume it will, be- 
cause there are large areas to be trav- 
ersed, and manifestly an automobile will 
be necessary; and of course gasoline is 
a very tight item and very necessary in 
the war effort. 

I trust, therefore, that the earlier po- 
sition of the House will be sustained and 
that it will resist the motion to recede 
and concur. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. SHORT. We have been told by 
both the Army and the Navy that we 
have a great shortage of manpower in 
all branches of our armed services at 
this critical stage of the war. We have 
also been told that we have a shortage 
of manpower in our leading war indus- 
tries all over the country. We all know 
from personal contact and experience 
that we have a shortage of manpower 
back on the farm. If these census 
enumerators and takers would spend less 
time counting our chickens and hogs and 
cattle, we perhaps would have a little 
more manpower available to produce a 
larger crop of them all. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The gentleman makes 
a very forceful observation. 

Mr. GILLESPIE. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Colorado. 

Mr. GILLESPIE. I wonder if the gen- 
tleman knows whether or not Germany 
and Japan are taking farm censuses. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I have grave doubts 
on the subject. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope that the motion 
to recede and concur will be rejected. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the urgent problems 
which now confront the American 
people—a problem to which both busi- 
ness and agriculture are giving earnest 
consideration—is the problem of post- 
war reconversion, and especially the 
maintenance of post-war agriculture. 

Remembering the collapse of agricul- 
ture and the ensuing bankruptcy of the 
farmer in the post-war period following 
World War No. 1, there is an effort on 
the part of both industry and govern- 
ment to prevent a recurrence of that sit- 
uation after World War No. 2. The situ- 
ation is even more menacing this time 
than it was in 1918. More money has 
been spent, more men have been in- 
volved, there has been greater disloca- 
tion of business and a greater surplus of 
farm products has been accumulated. I 
think everybody agrees that it is impera- 
tive that we must make provision for the 
inevitable post-war period now rapidly 
approaching. Unless Congress makes 
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legislative provision for it and does it in- 
telligently, we will have the same situa- 
tion on the American farm after this war 
we had in the memorable depression 
which followed the last war. 

In order to plan intelligently to meet 
this situation, we must have data on 
which to plan. This Congress, in the act 
of December 23, 1943, provided for this 
agricultural census with that in view. 
Conditions are abnormal on the Ameri- 
can farm today. No one knows just what 
the situation is. This census was au- 
thorized to determine a basis upon which 
we can meet the emergency. 

In the regular annual Agricultural Ap- 
propriation Act, 1945, we appropriated 
$7,250 to start it. At that time we did 
not appropriate the full amount because 
it was felt it would be necessary to secure 
a little more information before the final 
estimate was submitted, and no provi- 
sion was made for the field work. Here 
we have the set-up, ready and waiting, 
but no money for field work. This ap- 
propriation is to provide money for that 
purpose. My good friend and beloved 
colleague, the gentleman from Missouri, 
presents the suggestion that it will in- 
terfere with manpower needs of the war 
program. As a matter of fact, this work 
will be done very largely by women. A 
large proportion of the enumerators who 
will take this census are women. With 
that point particularly in view we took 
this matter up with the departmental 
heads in the hearings and we received 
every assurance that it would not in any 
way interfere with the war program. On 
the contrary, it would provide a very es- 
sential factor upon which to predicate 
a workable program to forestall our com- 
ing potential depression. At the time 
this matter was last under consideration, 
the House divided along purely partisan 
lines. Mr. Speaker, this is not a time for 
partisanship. This is a proposition on 
which we cannot afford to play politics. 
We have before us the salutary lesson 
learned in the last war. World War No. 
1 ended unexpectedly and there was no 
time for planning in anticipation of the 
close ofthe war; no preparation had been 
made and we suddenly found ourselves 
precipitated into the bitter problems of 
peace without a program. The result 
was disastrous. We must not make that 
mistake this time. We must be equipped 
with a definite, progressive, and con- 
structive plan in order to meet the situ- 
ation which we know is certain to come, 

This is a proposition to maintain the 
national farm income after the war, to 
take care of the enormous surpluses of 
every agricultural product now hanging 

` like the sword of Damocles over the mar- 
ket and to prevent another terrific de- 
pression such as we had in 1920. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I yield to 
the gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. KERR. This should be continued, 
due to the fact that a large part of the 
$7,000,000 which has already been ap- 
propriated, has been allotted or spent in 
the beginning on this organization. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Certainly. 
All the money that has been spent in 
building up the organization to take the 
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census will be wasted. We cannot take 
the census without this money, and the 
$7,250,000 or at least $600,000 of this 
which has already been expended will be 
lost. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, wil my 
distinguished chairman yield me some 
time? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. KEEFE], 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman from Wisconsin yield briefly? 

Mr. KEEFE, Yes. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, I think 
that all Members of the House will agree 
with the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations, the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. Cannon], 
that the Congress should do everything 
in its power to prevent the dilemma, in- 
deed, the catastrophe, that faced agri- 
culture following the last war, but he is 
crossing the bridge before we get to it. 
He is talking about post-war agriculture 
before we have won this war, It is in- 
conceivable to me in this critical period 
of our history, when faced with man- 
power shortages, not only in our armed 
forces but in the war industries and on 
the farm, that we should propose to hire 
a lot of American citizens to go out and 
gather data and statistics which we al- 
ready have in our possession to a great 
extent. The argument that women are 
to do much or most of the work in the 
taking of this census does not have much 
cogency or force, because women already 
are employed on farms, in our war in- 
dustries, and in the armed forces. We 
are depending on women as well as men, 
and even with women we should not 
start on some grandiose schemes to pro- 
duce something which we already have. 

Win the war first. Take the census 
later. Political parasites do not aid in 
winning the war. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, I am in 
complete accord with what my dis- 
tinguished friend has said. I rise to 
answer. one or two statements made by 
my distinguished chairman. He de- 
fends this item on the ground that it is 
needed in order to alleviate the condi- 
tion of agriculture. He has painted a 
dire picture as to what the condition of 
agriculture would be at the conclusion 
of this war without this agricultural cen- 
sus. He says that we must not repeat 
the performance of the last war, and, 
therefore, we must get ready by sending 
a lot of people, 30,000 of them, out to 
harass and annoy the farmers of this 
country with a great long series of ques- 
tionnaires, asking them how many pigs 
there are on the farm, and how many 
chickens they have on the farm, and 
how many cows there are on the farm, 
and all that sort of thing. The chair- 
man of this committee knows as well as 
anyone that under existing procedure 
and facilities today, anyone can call the 
Department of Agriculture and, through 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
and their reporting services, get any and 
all information or statistics relating to all 
phases of agriculture. This information 
is kept up to date from month to month 
under existing facilities. It is perfect 
nonsense to talk about carrying out an 
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agricultural census pursuant to an old 
law merely because it contained a pro- 
vision authorizing the taking of an agri- 
cultural census every 5 years. It is pro- 
posed to employ about 30,000 people to do 
this job. If you say that they are people 
that are not going to interfere with the 
war effort in the factories or on the farm, 
then you are going to get a lot of people 
who are not capable of doing the job. 
You are going to get a census that will not 
be worth the expenditure. It seems to me 
that the people of this country will ap- 
plaud the action of the Congress in say- 
ing that we do not intend to throw away 
another $5,000,000 on a perfectly use- 
less project in the face of the demands 
of General Somervell and General 
Marshall, and all of the rest of the 
people in charge of our war effort. 
What a tragedy it would be, even in the 
face of the statements that appear in the 
hearings, if the word should go out that 
the Congress had decided to put 30,000 
people on the pay roll, to use tires and 
gas to run around this country in an 
effort to get information that we al- 
ready have. Eow absurd that we 
should take those people away from 
their jobs on the farm and put them 
to work in an activity, that so far as the 
farmers and the business people in the 
district that I represent are concerned, 
is utterly useless and worthless. 

I ask the gentleman to show the proof 
any place where any great farm organ- 
ization or any great national organiza- 
tion of any kind or character—unless it 
be the Democratic Party—has pressed 
for this particular piece of legislation at 
this time. As far as I am concerned I 
want to go back to tell the people I rep- 
resent that we have made an honest ef- 
fort the first time it came up to save at 
least $5,000,000. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEEFE. I yield. 

Mr. JENKINS. Is there any sig- 
nificance in this date, December 31, 
1946? 

Mr. KEEFE. I do not know whether 
there is any significance in that date or 
not, unless it indicates that the funds will 
be available until after the congressional 
elections in 1946. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin has expired. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman from Missouri yield 1 addi- 
tional minute to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin that I may ask him a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield 1 minute to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I was going to say to 
my friend from Wisconsin that nor- 
mally I would be for this survey but in 
the very bill that is before us we are tak- 
ing care of a deficiency of $13,000,000 for 
the Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration where they over- committed 
themselves notwithstanding the limita- 
tions we wrote into the regular supply 
bill. The reason was that there were 
more participants in the farm program. 
In view of that rather flexible condition 
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in the farm economy what value will 
there be in these figures a year from 
now? 

Mr. KEEFE. There will be none. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I think that is the 
patent reason why it ought to be denied 
at this time. 

Wir. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield 3 minutes to the gentleman 
from South Dakota [Mr. Case]. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. Speaker, I do not be- 
lieve I shall need 3 minutes. The other 
day I received a letter commenting on 
the action of the House when this de- 
ficiency bill was before us, complimenting 
the House on the action it had taken in 
eliminating the consumer studies and 
eliminating this proposed fund for the 
census of agriculture. The man writing 
me said this: 


You have got to kill the bear before you 
can skin it. There is altogether too much 
talk about getting ready for what we are 
going to do after the war at a time when we 
have not got the war won. 


That is what he wrote. Those of you 
who read the Prime Minister’s speech in 
the Parliament yesterday must have 
noted that he said the hardest battles 
are still ahead of us. With the changes 
that have come in the prolongation of the 
war this House will find it hard to ex- 
plain that it now proposes to set up an 
additional $5,000,000 to employ 30,000 
more people for the census of agriculture. 

It is not merely the employment of 20,- 
000 interviewers; those 30,000 interview- 
ers have got to have someone to inter- 
view, at least one other person. That 
means that 60,000 people at the very least 
are going to be devoting their time 
throughout the period these people are 
employed to counting chickens, pigs, 
horses, and what have you at the very 
hour the responsible heads of the war 
agencies, the head of the War Produc- 
tion Board, Mr. Krug; the head of pro- 
duction for the Navy, Admiral King; the 
head of production for the War Depart- 
ment, Under Secretary Patterson; and 
the head of the Army Service Forces, 
General Somervell, have been before us 
with statements that they need 300,- 
000 additional workers to produce am- 
munition, tires, and other things criti- 
cally needed now. Yesterday Wes Gal- 
lagher in a column from the war front 
spoke of the shortage of ammunition. 

Are we in the face of a situation like 
that going to set up $5,000,000 to take 
the time of 60,000 people for the next year 
and a half or 2 years. 

As a matter of fact, when this proposi- 
tion came up in the Senate we were told 
that the Director of the Census said he 
needed $10,000,000. They have had 
$600,000, and $7,200,000 is to be available 
after the 1st of January. Why do they 
need another $5,000,000, for a total of 
nearly $13,000,000? 

If it be true that the $7,200,000 can- 
not be spent unless they have this $5,- 
000,000 to spend with it, then we had bet- 
ter stop now and save not merely the 
$5,000,000, but the $7,200,000. Whatever 
we spend can be better spent a few 
months later when the war is won. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN], 
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Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I am ut- 
terly surprised at the arguments that 
have been advanced against the taking 
of this census at the present time. You 
might as well make that argument 
against taking a census of the popula- 
tion of the United States as provided by 
the Constitution. 

I am probably the only man in the 
House who was a member of the Census 
Committee 20 years ago when you Re- 
publicans were in charge of the House 
and when congressionally speaking there 
were giants upon the earth. You had in 
this House at that time Nicholas Long- 
worth, James R. Mann, John Q. Tilson, 
and a large number of other great lead- 
ers of your party. 

This question was brought up then, 
and they convinced the country, and 
they convinced the House, that this cen- 
sus of agriculture should be taken in 
1925 and every 10 years thereafter. It 
has been done ever since. 

This is not a political question. As 
far as I am individually concerned, I do 
not care whether I get any patronage 
out of it or not. I have long since learned 
that patronage, as a rule, does a Con- 
gressman as much harm as it does him 
good. Are you going to abandon this pol- 
icy altogether? Are you going to say 
by your vote that we will not take a 
census provided by law? Why did you 
not say that last year when we were 
passing the law pursuant to the custom 
set by your party in 1924? 

There is a greater disruption in agri- 
cultural life today than we have ever 
had. In my opinion, if this census was 
at all necessary in 1925, it is doubly nec- 
essary in 1945. You say, “Oh, we can 
get this information from the chambers 
of commerce.” If it were a business cen- 
sus, I wonder what your attitude would 
be? I have never seen anybody oppose 
one of them. Besides, you do not get 
such information as this from a chamber 
of commerce. Someone said a moment 
ago that they never even call for the in- 
formation. That may be true. There 
is a great deal of information that some 
men in this House never do ask for and 
never get. 

Mr. CASE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE. We threw out some of the 
censuses proposed for business the other 
day on a point of order so we did oppose 
it and got rid of it. 

Mr. RANKIN. That went out on a 
point of order. The gentleman voted for 
this census last year. All you gentlemen 
voted for this law last year. 

Mr. CASE. We expected the war to be 
over. 

Mr. RANKIN. No; you did not. You 
knew the election would be over, and 
thought you would carry the House. If 
you put this issue on the low level of 
politics, you put yourselves in a mighty 
poor position. 

Mr. CASE. The gentleman is putting 
this on the plane of politics. 

Mr. RANKIN. Oh, no. I am support- 
ing it now, just as I did when your party 
was in power. 

Mr. CASE. The way in which certain 
gentlemen defend this from the stand- 
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point of politics is what brings politics 
into it. 

Mr. RANKIN. No. It was before elec- 
tion that we provided for this census. I 
heard it on every hand that you thought 
you were going to carry the House. Of 
course, I was not excited about that. I 
have served under Republican adminis- 
trations, and I think I am one of the last 
men in the House to get up and jump on 
aman about his politics. But you voted 
for this census last year when we were 
at war and we are still at war. 

Mr. CASE. We thought the war would 
be over before this. 
` Mr, RANKIN, You are getting ready 
to disrupt your own policy which your 
own party started when they were in 
power. I heard the argument then. I 
was in the minority and I went along 
with them because they convinced me 
that this agricultural census should be 
taken every 10 years. Where was the 
gentleman from South Dakota last year 
when we passed the law providing for 
this census? 

Where, where was Roderick then! 

One blast upon his bugle horn 

Was worth a thousand men! 


You can kick this item out if you want 
to. We are going to call the roll on it, 
but we will pass it in January. 

The Director of the Census came be- 
fore the committee and stated: 

We are particularly determined that it be 
not permitted to interfere insofar as we are 
able. We have issued instructions to our 
field force, which is in a formative state at 
the moment, that we must look to people who 
would normally not be available for regular 
jobs and not take people from the normal 
labor force under any circumstances, giving 
first preference to honorably discharged vet- 
erans who are able to do our work, to mem- 
bers of their families, and the families of men 
still in the services, 


There are enough honorably discharged 
veterans in your district and mine to do 
this work. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield the gentleman 4 additional 
minutes. 

Mr. RANKIN. If this was not worth 
anything to the Nation in 1925, why did 
you start it? I asked the question then. 
What will it be worth? Your leaders at 
that time took the floor and convinced 
us, and, if I remember correctly, the 
bill passed practically unanimously; it 
has passed unanimously ever since, as it 
did last year. Now you come along 
after the department has set up the ma- 
chinery to do this work and attempt to 
stop it and bring up the war as an ex- 
cuse for stopping a practice that you 
convinced us 20 years ago was in the 
interest of the farmers of this Nation. 
If it was to their interest then, it is 
doubly to their interest now. 

I hope the Members will not vote this 
appropriation down after we have started 
on the work, and kill a program that you 
started when you were in power, and 
which has been of great benefit to the 
farmers of this Nation. 

I think it would be a sad mistake to 
disrupt this program now, because if you 
kill it now it may be the end of it. I 
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hope that you will vote to sustain this 
item and that this program will be car- 
ried on indefinitely. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. JENSEN. I think it should be 
made plain, however, that this would not 
kill the legislation now. 

Mr. RANKIN. What good is the legis- 
lation if you kill the appropriation to 
carry it out? 

Mr, JENSEN, You have $7,000,000. 

Mr. RANKIN. If we are not going to 
take the census properly, we should not 
take it at all. 

Mr. JENSEN. If the gentleman will 
remember, when the Republicans were 
in power I think we took this census for 
about $2,000,000 and did a wonderful 
job. Now we are giving you $7,000,000 to 
do it. 

Mr. RANKIN. The argument has been 
made here that this is no time to take 
this census. I do not know whether the 
money is sufficient or not. I am not ar- 
guing that point, but I am alarmed that 
you men want to set aside a program that 
I think has proved very beneficial for 
the last 20 years and line up politically on 
the issue. I hope the motion of the chair- 
man will prevail and that this program 
will be continued. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman from 
Missouri, to recede and concur in the 
Senate amendment. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Cannon of Mis- 
souri) there were—ayes 67, noes 107. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas, 97, nays 127, not voting 203, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 126] 
YEAS—97 

Anderson, Granger Murray, Tenn. 

N. Mex. Grant, Ala. Norrell 
Andrews, Ala. Norton 
Baldwin, Md. Harless, Ariz. O'Brien, Mich. 
Beckworth Harris O'Connor 
Bell Hart Outland 
Bland Hays Pace 
Bloom Hobbs Patton 
Bonner Hoch Peterson, Fla, 
Brown, Ga. Holifield Peterson, Ga. 
Bryson Jackson Poage 
Burch, Va. Jarman Priest 
Camp lohnson, Rabaut 
Cannon, Mo. Luther A. Ramspeck 
Chapman Johnson, Rankin 
Coffee Lyndon B Richards 
Cooley Johnson, Okla. Robertson 
Cooper ee Rowe 
Cox Kefauver Sadowski 
Cravens rr Somers, N. T. 
D'Alesandro King Spence 
Daughton, Va. Lanham Starnes, Ala, 
Dingell Larcade Stigler 
Domengeaux Lea Sullivan 
Doughton, N. C. Ludlow Sumners, Tex. 
Elliott Thomas, Tex, 
Fernandez McMillan, S. C. Thomason 

er hon lan 

Folger . Manasco te 
Forand Mansfeld, Tex. Whittington 
Fulbright May Wick 
Gathings Wright 
Gordon Monroney 


NAYS—127 
Allen, Tl. Gillespie Mason 
Andersen, Gillie Merrow 
H. Carl. Goodwin Michener 
Anderson, Calif.Graham Miller, Conn, 
Andresen, Griff Miller, Mo 
August H, Gross Monkiewicz 
Auchincloss Gwynne Mundt 
Barrett Hagen Murray, Wis, 
Bates, Mass, Hale No} 
Beall Hall, O'Brien, N. Y, 
Bennett, Mo, Edwin Arthur O 
Bishop $ O'Konski 
Bolton W. O'Neal 
Bradley, Mich. Hancock Phillips 
Heidinger Pittenger 
Brown, Ohio Herter Plumley 
Buck Hoffman Ramey 
Buffett Holmes, Mass. Reed, III. 
Butler Holmes, Wash. Reed. N. T. 
Canfield Horan Robsion, Ky. 
Carlson, Kans, Jenkins Rockwell 
Case ensen Rogers, Mass, 
Chenoweth Johnson, Rohrbough 
Chiperfield Anton J. Schwabe 
Church Johnson, Scrivner 
Clason Calvin D, Short 
Clevenger Johnson, Ind. Simpson, II. 
n Johnson, Smith, Wis. 
Cole, Mo. J. Leroy Springer 
Crawford Jones Stearns, N. H. 
Crosser Judd kman 
Cunningham Kean Sundstrom 
Kearni Talbot 
Day Keefe Talle 
Dirksen Kleberg Taylor 
Disney Knutson Vorys, Ohio 
Dondero LaFollette Weichel, Ohio 
Dworshak LeCompte Welch 
Ellis LeFevre Wigglesworth 
Ellsworth Lemke Willey 
Engel, Mich, McConnell Wilson 
Fellows McCowen Wolcott 
Fuller Maas Wolverton, N. J. 
Gavin Martin; Iowa Wi ; 
Gilchrist . 
NOT VOTING—203 
Abernethy Fay McCord 
Allen, La. Feighan McGehee 
Andrews, N. Y. Fenton McGregor 
Angell McKenzie 
Arends Fitzpatrick McLean 
Arnold Flannagan McMillen, Il. 
Baldwin, N. Y. Ford McMurray 
Barden Fulmer McWilliams 
Furlong Madden 
Bates, Ky. Gale Maloney 
Bender G Mansfield, 
Bennett, Mich. Gamble Mont. 
Blackney Gearhart Marcantonio 
Boren Gerlach Merritt 
Boykin Gibson Miller, Nebr. 
Bradley, Pa. Gifford Miller, Pa. 
Brooks Gillette Morrison, La 
Brumbaugh rski Morrison, N. C. 
Buckley Grant, Ind. Mott 
Bul Gregory Mruk 
Burchill, N. Y. Murphy 
Burdick Harness, Ind Myers 
Burgin Hartley Newsome 
Busbey Hébert O'Brien, Ill. 
Byrne Heffernan O'Toole 
Cannon, Fla Hendricks Patman 
Capozzoli ess Pfeifer 
Carrier Hill Philbin 
Carson, Ohio Hinshaw Ploeser 
Carter Hoeven Poulson 
Celler Hope Powers 
Clark Howell Pracht, 
Cole. N Y. Hull C. Frederick 
Colmer Lac Pratt, 
Compton Jeffrey Joseph M, 
Costello Jennings 
Courtney Johnson, Ward Randolph 
Curley Jo Reece, Tenn, 
Davis Kelley Rees, 5 
Dawson Kennedy Rivers 
Delaney Keogh Rizley 
Dewey Kilburn Robinson, Utah 
Dickstein Kilday Rodgers, Pa 
Dies Kinzer Rolph 
Dilweg ` Kirwan Rooney 
Douglas Klein Rowan 
Drewry Kunkel Russell 
Durham Lambertson Sabath 
Eaton Landis 
Eberharter Lane Satterfield 
Ellison, Md. Lesinski Sa 
Elmer Lewis Scanlon 
Elston, Ohio Luce Schiffier 
Engle, Calif. Lynch Scott 
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Shafer Sumner, Ill, Ward 
Sheppard ber Wasielewski 
Sheridan er Weaver 
Simpson, Pa. Thomas, N. J. Weiss 
Slaughter Tibbott Wene 

Smith, Maine Torrens West 

Smith, Ohio Towe Whelchel, Ga. 
Smith, Va Treadway Whitten 
Smith, W.Va. Troutman Winstead 
Snyder Vincent, Ky. Winter 
Sparkman Vinson, Ga Wolfenden, Pa. 
Stanley Voorhis, Calif. Woodrum, Va. 
Stefan ‘ursell Worley 
Stevenson Wadsworth Zimmerman 
Stewart Walter 


So the motion was rejected. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: s 

On this vote: 


Mr. Vinson of Georgia for, with Mr. Ward 
Johnson against. 
Brooks for, with Mr. Hill against. 
Hébert for, with Mr. Blackney against. 
Curley for, with Mr. Taber against. 
Stewart for, with Mr. Angell against. 
Drewry for, with Mr. Vursell against. 
Barry for, with Mr. McGregor against, 
Gorski for, with Mr. Arnold against. 
Sheppard for, with Mr. Tibbott against. 
Gregory for, with Mr. Cole of New York 
against. 

Mr. Buckley for, with Miss Sumner of Illi- 
nois against. 

Mr. McGehee for, with Mr. Lewis against, 

Mr. Heffernan for, with Mr. Stefan against, 

Mr. Madden for, with Mr. Rizley against. 

Mr. Byrne for, with Mr. Wolfenden of 
Pennsylvania against. 

Mr. Hendricks for, with Mr. Rees of Kansas 
against. 

Mr. Keogh for, with Mrs. Smith of Maine 
against. 

Mr. Maloney for, with Mr. Ploeser against. 

Mr. Delaney for, with Mr. Reece of Tennes- 
see against. 

Mr. Lesinski fer, with Mr. Shafer against. 

Mr. O'Brien of Illinois for, with Mr. Powers 
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against. 

Mr. Fay for, with Mr. Rodgers of Pennsyl- 
vania against. 

Mr. Winstead for, with Mr. Eaton against. 

Mr. Sparkman for, with Mr. Gamble 
against. 

Mr. Sabath for, with Mr. Halleck against. 

Mr. Pfeifer for, with Mr. Jonkman against. 

Mr. Philbin for, with Mr. Kinzer against. 

Mr. Bulwinkle for, with Mr. Howell against. 

Mr. Cannon of Florida for, with Mr. Grant 
of Indiana against, 

Mr. Zimmerman for, with Mr. Kilburn 
against. 

Mr. Dilweg for, with Mr. Hoeven against. 

Mr. Lane for, with Mr. Elston of Ohio 
against. 

Mr. Whitten for, with Mr. Kunkel against. 

Mr. Kelley for, with Mr. Hartley against. 

Mr. McCord for, with Mr. Winter against. 

Mr. Lynch for, with Mr. Elmer against. 

Mr. Wasielewski for, with Mr. Towe against. 

Mr. Allen of Louisiana for, with Mr. Stev- 
enson against. 

Mr. Kilday for, with Mr. Miller of Nebraska 
against. 

Mr. Smith of West Virginia for, with Mr. 
Smith of Ohio against. 

Mr. Kirwan for, with Mr, Harness of In- 


diana against. 

Mr. Courtney for, with Mr, Jennings 
against. 

Mr. Merritt for, with Mr. Hess against. 

Mr. O'Toole for, with Mr. Thomas of New 
Jersey against, 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House insist 
upon the disagreement to the Senate 
amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 
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The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 39: Page 31, line 
15, insert: 

“Colorado-Big Thompson project, Colorado, 
$2,000,000.” 


Mr, CANNON of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. JOHNSON]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I offer the following amendment 
which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. JoRNSON of Oklahoma moves that the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate No. 39, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as 
follows: In lieu of the sum named in said 
amendment insert “$1,045,000.” 


Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I offer the substitute amend- 
ment just sent to the desk. It is a 
compromise amendment. I offer this 
amendment after conferring with the 
chairman and other members of the 
House conference committee, whom I 
have been able to contact. As those of 
you who are familiar with this item will 
recall there was a Budget estimate for 
$2,000,000 for continuation of construc- 
tion of the Colorado-Big Thompson 
project. Because of the fact that Con- 
gress had appropriated more than $21,- 
000,000 heretofore and that only $18,608,- 
000 had actually been expended on our 
last report, it was my thought when the 
conferees met that this would be suffi- 
cient- to continue the project until funds 
could be provided in the regular bill. 
But this, I am told, is not the case—that 
there is urgent need for funds to com- 
plete and line the Alva B. Adams tun- 
nel. I am sure it is not the disposition 
of any Member of this House to stop 
work on this important project on which 
there has already been spent over $18,- 
000,000. It would, therefore, not be in 
the interest of economy to refuse to make 
sufficient funds to continue construction 
work until the tunnel is completed. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 40: Page 31, line 
16, insert “Colorado River project, Texas, 
$126,000.” 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I move that the House insist upon its 
disagreement to the Senate amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate amendment No. 41: Page 31, line 
17, strike out “$1,900,000” and insert “$2,- 
000,000,” 
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Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I move that the House insist upon 
its disagreement to the Senate amend- 
ment, 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 42: Page 31, line 
20, insert: 

“FORT PECK PROJECT, MONT. 

“For an additional amount, fiscal year 1945, 
for construction of the Fort Peck project, 
Mont., $400,000, to remain available until ex- 
pended, and to be expendable as specified 
under this head in the Interior Department 
Appropriation Act, 1945,” 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I move the House insist upon its dis- 
agreement to the Senate amendment. 

Mr. O’CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a preferential motion which I send to the 
desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. O'Connor of Montana moves to recede 
and concur in Senate amendments Nos. 42 
and 43. 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from Montana [Mr. O’Connor]. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to address my remarks to Fort Peck, 
which is amendment 42, and also to Hun- 
gry Horse, which is amendment 43. 

Mr. Speaker, the Hungry Horse Dam 
is located over in the western congres- 
sional district which is represented by my 
colleague, the gentleman from Montana 
[Mr. MANSFIELD] who is in China upon a 
mission for the President of the United 
States; so he is unable to be here to de- 
fend this item. This item, Mr. Speaker, 
grows out of an act cf Congress which 
was passed in May 1944, authorizing the 
construction of the Hungry Horse Dam. 
The Bureau of the Budget has approved 
the item of $50,000 tu make the necessary 
provision to bring about the construction 
of the dam. The Bureau of Reclamation 
has asked the committee for this amount 
in order to make the survey. This would 
be a post-war program and the survey 
must be made before anything else can be 
done toward the building of the dam. I 
ask therefore, Mr. Speaker, that the pref- 
erential motion be adopted for the rea- 
son that it has the support of the Bureau 
of the Budget and likewise the Bureau 
of Reclamation. As I understand, there 
is no disposition among the members of 
the committee not to allow it but they did 
not think the emergency existed at this 
time. 

As to the Fort Peck item, it is an item 
of $400,000 for the purpose of construct- 
ing two power lines from the Fort Peck 
power system. One of these lines would 
go to Glendive, Mont., and furnish power 
for the lifting of water to irrigate small 
irrigation projects. The other line would 
go to Williston, N. Dak., for the same pur- 
pose. The Glendive power line is under 
construction at the present time to serve 
irrigation and pumping for these proj- 
ects. They have been constructed during 
the emergency as war food projects. The 
material for the construction of these 
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lines has already been provided for by 
priorities upon the theory that they are 
war food projects. The total estimated 
cost of the Glendive line is $1,542,000, of 
which $717,800 have already been ex- 
pended. This is an irrigation item and it 
is very important in the production of war 
foods and will be important after the war 
for general farm production. I there- 
fore ask, Mr. Speaker, that the preferen- 
tial motion be adopted. 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. 


‘Speaker, the committee denied this item 


for the reason that there did not seem 
to be sufficient emergency to warrant 
provision for it at this time. It was re- 
ferred to the regular committee which 
will take up the next Interior Depart- 
ment appropriation bill early in the next 
session. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous 
question, 

The previous question was ordered. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. O’CONNOR.. There is a motion 
before the House which is preferential in 
character that the House recede and 
concur in the Senate amendment. That 
is the motion before the House? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair was in- 
tending to put that motion. 

The question is on the motion offered 
by the gentleman from Montana [Mr. 
O’Connor], that the House recede and 
concur. 

The motion was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question is now 
on the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Cannon]. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the next amendment in disagree- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No. 43: Page 32, line 11, insert 
the following: 

“HUNGRY HORSE PROJECT, MONTANA 

“For work preliminary to construction of 
Hungry Horse project, Montana, as author- 
ized by section 1 of the act of June 5, 1944 
(Public Law 329), fiscal year 1945, to remain 
available until expended, $50,000.” 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr, 
Speaker, I move that the House insist on 
its disagreement to the Senate amend- 
ment. 

I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from Montana [Mr. O’Connor]. 

Mr. O’CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, I have 
already discussed in connection with my 
preferential motion the Hungry Horse 
project. I hope the House will not vote 
for the motion made by the distinguished 
chairman of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee for the reason that we need this 
money to make the survey so that we 
can make plans for the construction of 
this dam which was authorized by the 
Congress in May 1944, 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, the situation here is a little more 
urgent than on the last item because 
this is an entirely new project. Nothing 
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has been done on it. This is a proposal 
to initiate an extensive dam and irriga- 
tion proposition. In view of the fact it 
is a new plan, it seemed to us imperative 
that the matter be referred to the regu- 
lar committee which will have time 
to investigate it more thoroughly than 
was possible in the limited time avail- 
able for the hurried formulation of this 
bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion cffered by the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Cannon]. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the next amendment in disagree- 
ment. ? 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment No. 125: On page 86, line 13, 
insert the following: 

“Sec, 404. That during the fiscal year 1945 
there shall be available for expenditure or 
obligation for long-distance telephone tolls 
and for telegrams and cablegrams by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, the Department of 
Commerce, the Department of the Interior, 
the Department of Justice, the Department 
of Labor, the Treasury Department, and tne 
Post Office Department not to exceed 90 per- 
cent in the case of each of said departments 
of the amounts included for such purpose in 
the Budget estimates for the fiscal year 1945 
under the schedules in the Budget under the 
heading “Communication services”: Provided 
further, That the savings hereby effected in 
the items for long-distance telephone tolls 
and for telegrams and cablegrams for each 
of the said departments shall not be diverted 
to other use but shall be covered into the 
Treasury as miscellaneous receipts: Provided 
further, That section 8 of the Interior De- 
partment Appropriation Act, 1945, is hereby 
repealed.” 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the Senate 
amendment and concur with an amend- 
ment which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Cannon of Missouri moves the House 
recede from its disagreement to the Senate 
amendment and concur with an amendment 
as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by 
said amendment, insert the following: 

“Src. 404. That during the fiscal year 1945 
there shall be available for expenditure or 
obligation for long-distance telephone tolls 
and for telegrams and cablegrams by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, the Department of 
Commerce, the Department of Justice, the 
Department of Labor, the Treasury Depart- 
ment, and the Post Office Department not to 
exceed 90 per cent in the case of each of said 
departments of the amounts included for 
such purposes in the Budget estimates for 
the fiscal year 1945 under the schedules in 
the Budget under the heading “Communica- 
tion services”: Provided, That the savings 
hereby effected in the items for long-distance 
telephone tolls and for telegrams and cable- 
grams for each of the said Departments shall 
not be diverted to other use but shall be 
covered into the Treasury as miscellaneous 
receipts: Provided further, That the amounts 
named in section 8 of the Interior Depart- 
ment Appropriation Act, 1945, are hereby in- 
creased by $17,345 and $19,242, respectively, 
such additional amounts to be available ex- 
clusively for the objects for which provided 
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for the Solid Fuels Administration for War 
and the Fish and Wildlife Service.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Missouri, 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No, 126: Page 86, line 5, strike 
out the figure “404” and insert “405.” 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I move that the House recede and 
concur in the Senate amendment. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill concludes the 
appropriation program for the Seventy- 
eighth Congress. Preparation has al- 
ready begun on the supply bills for 
1944-45 and we expect to report the 
first early in January. The program of 
the committee calls for final disposition 
of all departmental supply bills in time 
for an early adjournment next year. 
The departments are now formulating, 
and the Bureau of the Budget is now 
processing the Budget estimates for the 
coming session of Congress. May I call 
the attention of the Members of the 
House to the fact that in the drafting of 
the supply bills for the coming year we 
are faced with the greatest necessity for 
retrenchment which has ever con- 
fronted the committee in the history of 
the American Congress. In order to meet 
unemployment conditions, during the 
period immediately preceding the war, 
and in order to finance national defense, 
during the war, we have spent unprece- 
dented sums, and as a result there has 
developed in the country and in the Con- 
gress, and especially in the departments, 
a spending psychology dangerous to 
national fiscal stability. 

The public debt today is in excess of 
$210,000,000,000. The predicted total at 
the end of the fiscal year is in excess of 
$251,000,000,000. The interest on the 
public debt alone will at the close of the 
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war exceed the entire annual Budget of 
a few years ago. With the coming of 
peace, we will be confronted with the 
necessity of annual outlays for: 

Public debt retirement. 

Interest on the public debt. 

Defense establishments of largely en- 
hanced proportions. 

Unprecedented veterans’ benefits. 

Greatly expanded merchant marine. 

Other governmental expenses out of 
all proportion to the former peacetime 
status. 

In the aggregate, they will impose a 
staggering annual draft on the Federal 
Treasury. These irreducible expendi- 
tures will coincide with rapidly falling 
national revenues and a mounting de- 
mand for reduction in taxes. Mr. 
Speaker, the United States Government 
pays its debts. There can be no repudia- 
tion. The alternative is a drastic re- 
duction of expenditures. The criterion 
by which we have too often judged pro- 
posed expenditures—that the money will 
be well invested and well administered— 
must be discarded for the one standard 
of stark necessity. May I invite the at- 
tention and cooperation of all Members 
of the Seventy-ninth Congress to the 
urgent necessity of a program of Spartan 
economy. I trust there will develop dur- 
ing the holidays a unanimity of concern 
for the financial integrity of the Govern- 
ment that will bear abundant fruit in 
the approaching session of the new Con- 
gress. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON cf Missouri. I yield to 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. REED of New York. I just want 
to call the attention of the gentleman 
from Missouri, the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, to the fact 
that according to the estimate of the 
Budget made August 1, 1944, the national 
debt on July 30, 1945, will be $251,334,- 
000,000 as shown by these tables: 


Effect of fiscal operations on the public debt, actual for fiscal years 1940-44, and estimated 


for fiscal 


year 1945 


[In millions of dollars} 


Direct public debt at beginning of year 


Net increase in direct public debt during year: 
General and special accounts, excess of expenditures 


over receipts, including publie debt retirements 


Government corporations ånd agencies, net expendi- 


ne SS Ba RENE Ieee Ware op ent 
Trust accounts, excess of receipts over expenditures... 


Statutory public — retirements_ 


Change in Treasury balance 
Net increase in direct public debt. 
Publie debt at end of year 


Guaranteed obligations not owned by the Treasury 


outstanding at end of year 


Total public debt and guaranteed obligations 


outstanding at end of year 


Fiscal years ending June 30— 


1843 1044 


72,422 | 136,696 | 201. 003 
55,901 | 49,595] 52,741 
2,104] 4,403 2,075 
=333 |  —352 —33 
+6, 515 T1060 1. 50⁰ 
64,274 | 64,307 | 80,283 
136, 696 | 201,003 | 251. 286 
410| 1,62 48 
140 790 | 202,626 | 251, 234 


Nore.—Figures are rounded and will not necessarily add to totals, 
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U. S. Government debt outstanding actual on June 30, 1940-44, and estimated June 30, 
1945 


[In millions of dollars] 


Direct debt: 


—N—J2—— |__| | | ä——ͤ—aů— —— 


Interest-bearing debt: 
Marketable public Issues 50, 573 95,310 | 140, 401 
Nonmarketable public issues 13, 510 29, 200 44, 855 
Total public issues 64,083 | 124. 509 185, 256 
RONG MME tet wotnn nent cnencantananceseca 7, 885 10, 871 14, 287 
Total interest hearing debt — A A 71,968 | 135, 380 199, 543 
Matured debt and debt bearing no interest 454 1,316 1, 460 
Total direct debt. „ 72,422 | 136,696 | 201,003 
Securities fully guaranteed by the United States: 
interest-bearing: 
Marketable public issues 5, 498 6, 360 4, 549 3, 908 1,190 
Nonmarketable public issues 4 4 18³ 326 
Total public issues 5, 408 6, 360 4, 549 4, 092 1,516 
i OTE o-oo cn cnn S S I NE A 31 ll 20 8 107 
Total fully guaranteed securities. 5,520 6, 370 4,568] 4. 100 1,623 


Based upon revised Budget estimates o! Aug. 1, 1044. 


Nork.— Figures are rounded and will not necessarily add to totals, 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri, Mr. 
Speaker, in closing our program for the 
vear, I regret to report that the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations will lose 5 
members. That is a comparatively small 
loss out of a committee of 43 members, 
but unfortunately every one of the 5 are 
key men and men who cannot easily be 
dispensed with. Three are on the ma- 
jority and one on the minority side; the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. FITZ- 
PATRICK], the gentleman from Alabama 
(Mr. Starnes], and the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. WENE], from the ma- 
jority; and the gentleman from Kansas 
[Mr. LamBertson], and the gentleman 
from California [Mr. CARTER], from the 
minority. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
FITZPATRICK] leaves us of his own free 
will and accord. It is his choice but that 
does not mitigate our regret at his loss. 
I think there has been no Member of 
the House who in recent years has so 
endeared himself to the membership in 
general, and whose departure from the 
House is so regretted as that of the genial 
gentleman from New York [Mr, FITZ- 
PATRICK]. 

The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
Srarnes] has had probably as important 
a part in the formulation of the War 
Department appropriation bills as any 
Member of the House in this Congress 
or any preceding Congress. The Nation 
is deeply indebted to him. It will be 
hard to fill his place. His loss is a mis- 
fortune to the committee and the coun- 
try—and I want to express the regret of 
the committee and of the subcommittee 
that he is not to be with us in the next 
session. 

The gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
WENEI was especially valuable as a mem- 
ber of the subcommittee on the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture appropriation bill. 

He was closely identified with both in- 
dustry and agriculture and had occupied 
positions as an official or as a member of 
the board of directors of practically every 
agricultural association in the United 


States especially interested in the pro- 
duction of poultry. On that account he 
was in a position to render exceptional 
service in our consideration of the Agri- 
cultural appropriation bill and kindred 
farm legislation. He left the House vol- 
untarily to enter the lists for the Senate, 
and was honored with the notable dis- 
tinction of being nominated by his party 
as its candidate for United States Sena- 
tor. 

The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
LAMBERTSON] was also a member of the 
Subcommittee on Agricultural Appro- 
priations and rendered invaluable serv- 
ice. I do not believe I have ever seen a 
man leave the House with more personal 
regret than Mr. Lamsertson. He is the 
only Member with whom it was my 
privilege to serve on two subcommittees 
and I invariably found him an alert and 
able champion of all farm interests. He 
will be greatly missed on the committee, 
and, especially in the consideration of all 
agricultural measures, 

The gentleman from California [Mr. 
CARTER] leaves the House at the summit 
of his usefulness. He served on the De- 
partment of the Interior Subcommittee 
and on the Subcommittee on the Depart- 
ments of State, Commerce, and Justice 
Appropriations and exercised a com- 
manding influence in the formulation of 
the wartime measures for the support 
and maintenance of these important de- 
partments of the Government. His loss 
will be greatly felt cn both subcommit- 
tees. 

Mr. Speaker, we regret to see these 
Members leave us. They take with them 
our warmest friendship and our deepest 
appreciation of a long and happy asso- 
ciation. We wish them God's blessing 
and Godspeed. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN], 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, in the 
hurly-burly of a sine die adjournment 
we are apt to forget those associations 
that have been made over a long period 
of time. I think they are rich and they 
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are deep and they are abiding. So we 
ought to take time out from this rather 
hasty business in the closing hours of the 
session and pay our testimony to those 
who will not be with us in the next 
Congress. 

I used to fuss a good deal with my old 
friend, Jim FITZPATRICK, and I think it 
Was a measure of my affection for him 
because we disagreed so freely, but he is 
really a great fellow. He fought with 
such vigor and enthusiasm for that 
which he esteemed to be right. We shall 
miss his zeal, his devotion to duty, his 
charm, his warm personality. 

I served with ELMER WENE when he was 
a member of the Agricultural Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee. There was a gra- 
ciousness and charm about him which 
made him a great member. It was a 
pleasure to work with him. He is one of 
the largest poultry producers in the Na- 
tion and brought to his task a wealth of 
expert authority and data. His depar- 
ture from Congress is a distinct loss to 
this body and to the Nation. 

Then there was Jor Starnes, I have 
a deep affection for Joꝝ STARNES, as for 
my old colleague, BILL LAMBERTSON, of 

Say what you like, in the 16 
years that BILL LAMBERTSON was here he 
made a great contribution to this coun- 
try. I doubt whether moral courage 
ever rose to higher levels than it did in 
BILL LAMBERTSON, who stood religiously 
for the things that were principle to him 
and which he would not sacrifice under 
any circumstances. He uttered freely 
the things that were in his heart and 
mind, and we shall treasure a recollec- 
tion of him as a truly great American, 
unafraid and undaunted, 

Finally, there is our old friend AL 
Carter sitting over here. Al, this is 
pretty personal, as we say good-bye to 
you as you go out to California. I will 
miss, of course; that rich fellowship of 
yours. 

When I noted how long you had been 
kere, I became rather intrigued with 
those who must have been your asso- 
ciates in those early days and who are 
no longer here. I notice that you came 
here in 1925. That was the Sixty-ninth 
Congress. That means you have served 
here for 20 years. So I went back and 
looked in the Congressional Directory 
and saw who was here in that period. 

When At Carter came to Congress in 
1925 there were only 13 in the California 
delegation. There are 23 today. Only 
40 Members will be left who came with 
AL CARTER in the Sixty-ninth Congress, 
There are 43 at the moment, but Rep- 
resentatives FISH, TREADWAY, and FUL- 
MER will not be here. So he is 1 of 40 out 
of 425 who came in 1925, who has been 
with us and with whom we have enjoyed 
a stimulating friendship and gracious 
fellowship. 

It is interesting to see who was in the 
Senate when AL CARTER came here. 
Oscar Underwood, of Alabama; Tom 
Walsh, of Montana; Senator La Follette, 
the senior La Follette, from Wisconsin; 
Senator Glass, of Virginia; Senator 
Borah; Senator Deneen, of my home 
State of Illinois; Senator Jim Watson, 
who still enjoys rugged health and whom 
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we see around the Nation’s Capital now 
and then; Senator Cummins, who was a 
great war horse from the State of Iowa; 
Senator Curtis, from Kansas; Senator 
Reed, of Missouri; Senator Harrison, of 
Mississippi; Senator Moses, of New 
Hampshire; Senator Wadsworth, who 
is a Member of this body today; Sen- 
ator Cole Blease, of South Carolina; and 
Senator Smoot, of Utah. Those men 
were shining in the Senate when AL 
CarTER came here as a Member of the 
House, and each of them left an en- 
during impress upon the affairs of the 
Nation. 

In the House in the Sixty-ninth Con- 
gress—and I hope you will correct me, At, 
if I am in error—were Tom CONNALLY, 
present chairman of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee of the Senate, who was 
a Member of the House at that time; 
R. Walton Moore, who later became So- 
licitor of the State Department, came 
here with you. Victor Berger, the emi- 
nent Socialist, of Milwaukee, came to 
that same Congress with you. There was 
Charles A. Christopherson, of South Da- 
kota, with whom I enjoyed a visit while 
I was campaigning out in Sioux Falls 
sometime early last winter. There was 
JoHN Hollis BANKHEAD, now in the 
Senate. 

There was Cart Haypen, also in the 
Senate, with whom we were in confer- 
ence on the Senate side on this bill, He 
was a Member of the House when AL CAR- 
TER came here. There was Charles B. 
Timberlake, of Colorado and our es- 
teemed friend Ed Taylor, of Colorado, 
the late and lamented chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations; Charles 
R. Crisp, the eminent Parliamentarian, 
of Georgia; Fred Britten, of Illinois; Will 
Wood, of Indiana; Gilbert H. Haugen, of 
Iowa. There was William C. Ramseyer, 
of Iowa, to whom we pay testimony every 
time we invoke the Ramseyer rule. 
There was Senator BARKLEY, as I re- 
member, who was a Member of the House 
when you came herein 1925. There was 
also WALLACE WHITE, who serves as acting 
minority leader of the Senate, and Rep- 
resentative Snell, of New York. There 
was Longworth, of Ohio, and Vare, of 
Pennsylvania. Cordell Hull was here, as 
I remember, when At CARTER came to the 
House of Representatives, 

Twenty years is a long and fruitful 
service with men who have made such a 
great contribution, not only to the leg- 
islative history of this country but to its 
progress and to its contentment and to 
its capacity for getting things done, 
which makes this the greatest country 
on the face of the earth. Al, you have 
had a great and rich experience. Par- 
don the familiarity, I do not know how 
to address you in any other way because 
we have been so long associated on the 
Committee on Appropriations. God 
speed wherever you may go. I hope you 
will enjoy full vigor for many years and 
that you can come back again and that 
we might again enjoy that fellowship 
which has meant so much to us. Good- 
bye, old chap. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Vermont [Mr. PLUMLEY]. 
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Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
member upon an occasion at which I 
was solicited to speak as a guest telling 
the people of New Hampshire, then as- 
sembled in some number, when they had 
lately defeated their distinguished Sen- 
ator, George H. Moses, for reelection, 
that if Vermont had had a man eligible 
to serve as President pro tempore of the 
Senate and as one of the three to control 
all Senate committee appointments, we 
in Vermont would have been smart 
enough, irrespective of partisanship, to 
have kept Vermont at the helm, They 
agreed, but did not like it. 

Something of the same sentiment in- 
fluences me today with respect to the 
fact that “AL” CARTER and “BILL” LAM- 
BERTSON will not be here sitting on the 
Appropriations Committee next session, 
much as we need them. 

Both of these men were and are rec- 
ognized as authorities generally, coun- 
try-wide, and especially with respect to 
particular matters coming before the 
Appropriations Committee with regard 
to which they had made special studies 
and relative to which they had qualified 
as experts. 

We shall sorely miss their advice and 
counsel at a time when need therefor 
never was nor will be more pressing. It 
will be very difficult to find men to fill 
their places. The country and the Con- 
gress and their constituents are losers by 
reason of their departure. 

It takes a long time for a man to 
acquire such genuine leadership as both 
of these gentlemen have attained in this 
House—leadership based and built on 
character, knowledge, and experience, 
plus the confidence of the membership 
justified thereby over the years. Too 
many people do not realize what they 
personally sacrifice when they deliber- 
ately, pugnaciously defeat such men, 
outstanding representatives of the people 
as these men are. 

They are both men who by reason of 
service rendered have won and will retain 
the admiration, affection, respect, and 
regard of all of us who know and are 
indebted to them for advice—so well and 
generously given over the years of our 
association together—as we regretfully 
say, “Until we meet again,” wish them 
well, and look for their early return to 
these legislative halls for new and con- 
tinued endeavor by them in the interest 
of all the people they have served so 
well. Aloha. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from South Dakota [Mr. Case]. 

Mr. CASE, Mr. Speaker, I do not in- 
tend to use the 5 minutes at this time, 
but I do wish to place my own testimony 
in the Recorp as to the service of these 
men, The gentleman from Alabama 
(Mr. Starnes] and I have served on the 
same subcommittees, those for the War 
Department, and the Independent Offi- 
ces during practically the entire period 
of my service on the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. It has been unsual that 
we had the same subcommittee assign- 
ments, but it has given me an oppor- 
tunity to know and appreciate the qual- 
ities of Jon Starnes, I have found him 
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earnest, intelligent, and intensely patri- 
otic. The gentleman from California 
(Mr. CARTER], and the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. Lampertson] have been 
members of the full committee during 
the entire period of my membership on 
the Committee on Appropriations. They 
have been my seniors and my superiors 
and I have been glad to look up to them, 
My acquaintance with them has been 
not merely one of association and of 
working together, but one of personal 
friendship. I have appreciated their 
counsel and their help in many ways. 
These men, Mr. Speaker, have given the 
House of Representatives and the coun- 
try true service. We shall miss them in 
the Seventy-ninth Congress and hope 
they return to join us—but whether they 
do or not, we shall treasure the memories 
of our association here and wish them 
well wherever they may be. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield 5 minutes to our beloved col- 
league the distinguished gentleman from 
California [Mr. CARTER]. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, and my 
colleagues of the House of Representa- 
tives, I thank you for your cordial greet- 
ing. Ithank my colleagues for the kind- 
ly and generous remarks they have made 
in regard to me this afternoon. To the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Cannon], 
chairman of the powerful Appropriations 
Committee, I say, I thank you most sin- 
cerely. I have served nearly 20 years 
in this House. As was pointed out by the 
distinguished and able gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN], many men who 
were in this House at the time I came 
here have played prominent parts and 
are playing very prominent parts in the 
history of this country. He enumerated 
a number of them. I remember sitting 
over here on the Republican side soon 
after I arrived here, and one of the first 
speeches that I listened to was delivered 
by Mr. Ogden Mills, on a tax bill. Mr. 
Ogden Mills afterward was Secretary of 
the Treasury. So, I am saying that right 
here in this body now are many of those 
who will occupy other important posi- 
tions than the one they are occupying 
now, in the days to come, and this coun- 
try will be better served by reason of 
their experience here. 

Mr. Speaker, for your uniform courtesy 
and fairness you have my everlasting 
gratitude and friendship. For all of the 
Members of this House I have the most 
profound respect and admiration. I 
have worked on committees with many 
of you. The average person has an idea 
of the many duties, the long hours of 
work, and the devotion to duty of the 
membership of this House. 

Within a few days I will no longer be 
a Member of this body. One of the first 
things that I propose to do as a private 
citizen and a taxpayer is to advocate an 
increase in salary of Members of Con- 
gress from $10,000 to $12,500 per annum, 
The last congressional salary increase 
was made in 1924. It is time for another 
one and I propose to do everything I 
can to see that the Members of this 
House get this well-deserved increase in 
salary. I have enjoyed my work here 
in this House and will go forth carrying 
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many fond and pleasant recollections of 
the associations here. 

Mr. Speaker, during my member- 
ship in this House I have noticed cer- 
tain tendencies, one in particular I desire 
to refer here this afternoon. This Gov- 
ernment is founded upon the principle 
that there be three independent 
branches, the legislative, the judicial, 
and the executive. I am one who be- 
lieves that the future safety of this Gov- 
ernment depends upon these three 
branches functioning absolutely free 
and independent of each other. I be- 
lieve, though, during my time here I 
have detected a growing tendency on the 
part of the executive—not only the 
President and perhaps not to the greatest 
degree the President, but the executive 
departments, cabinet officers and oth- 
ers—endeavoring to exert more and more 
influence here on Capitol Hill; endeavor- 
ing to change a bill; endeavoring to kill 
a bill. There have been bills pending 
here the past few days with regard to 
which certain. executive officers have 
been phoning attempting to influence the 
legislation this way or that according to 
their own ideas, instead of letting the 
legislative body do its job and attending 
to their own business. There are cer- 
tain criminal statutes in regard to ac- 
tions of this kind. I do not know that 
what has been done actually amounts to 
violations or not, but they are certainly 
violations of the spirit of the law. So 
I say to you here this afternoon, that 
while I am severing my association with 
this body—to be sure I wanted to come 
back, I wanted to continue my service 
here, but I am going out—I admonish 
this great legislative body to resent and 
repel intermeddling by the executive 
branch or other outside influences. With 
as much to do as there is in this coun- 
try now, I hope to find some place where 
I can make some substantial contribu- 
tion to the war effort. Whether I re- 
turn to this Chamber again, as was so 
graciously suggested this afternoon, let 
me say that I wish for each and every 
one of you the very best of everything. 

Wherever you go, wherever you be, 
May the peace of Allah abide with thee, 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that mem- 
bers of the Committee on Appropriations 
may be allowed to extend their remarks 
in the Recorp at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, to me it is always with deep 
regret that any faithful and experienced 
public servant should retire from Con- 
gress, either voluntarily or otherwise. 

As we approach the end of the Seventy- 
eighth Congress, after having been in 
session practically the entire year, and 
one of the most active and hard-working 
Congresses of which I have been a Mem- 
ber, it is with a feeling of deep regret 
that many Members with whom we have 
labored during this Congress and some 
of them during many other Congresses, 
will not return to us in the new Congress 
that convenes on January 3. Among the 
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several able and distinguished Members 
whose presence will be sorely missed are 
the five members of the Committee on 
Appropriations mentioned by the distin- 
guished chairman a few moments ago. 
Of those five members it has been my 
privilege to be especially closely associ- 
ated with two of them for the reason 
that they served on one of the subcom- 
mittees with me. I refer to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. FITZPATRICK] 
and the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Carter]. neither of whom will be a Mem- 
ber of the next Congress. 

It is a pleasure and a privilege to have 
this opportunity to say a few words in 
appreciation of the valuable services ren- 
dered his State and country by the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Frrzpat- 
RICK]. He has been a Member of the 
House for 9 consecutive terms, beginning 
his service on March 4, 1927, which, inci- 
dentally, is the date I began my service 
in the House. As a member of the 
Appropriations Committee and chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Interior 
Department Appropriations, it has been 
my good fortune to have served with the 
gentleman from New York during con- 
sideration of the last eight Interior De- 
partment appropriation bills. During 
the long and arduous hearings on those 
bills I learned to admire and respect him, 
not only for his ability, but because of 
his fairness and the friendly manner 
which he displayed in his dealings with 
other members of the committee and the 
witnesses who appeared before our 
committee. 

His retirement from the House is en- 
tirely voluntary. I understand that 
many influential friends in his district 
wanted him to remain in the House. 
Only recently he celebrated his seventy- 
fifth birthday. Despite his advanced 
years, he attended our meetings regularly 
and is a tireless worker. Personally, I 
believe that our good friend from New 
York has earned and deserves a real rest 
and vacation from all the arduous duties, 
which have been increased tremendously 
due to the war, and I know I am ex- 
pressing the sentiments of all his col- 
leagues on the Appropriations Commit- 
tee when I say that he leaves assured of 
the deep respect and affection of every 
one of us. 

I also mentioned the gentleman from 
California [Mr. CARTER], whose service in 
this body began on March 4, 1925, and 
who is completing his tenth consecutive 
term. He and I have served together on 
the Interior Department Subcommittee 
during consideration of the last seven 
appropriation bills. Due to his long resi- 
dence in the western part of the United 
States he has been particularly well 
qualified to take an active and influential 
part in the proceedings of our subcom- 
mittee, which considers appropriations 
for many activities of vital importance 
to the people of the Far West. Before 
coming to the Appropriations Commit- 
tee, Mr. Carter had served on other im- 
portant committees of the House, in- 
cluding the Rivers and Harbors Commit- 
tee, and he has been responsible for the 
enactment of important legislation of 
great benefit to the people of his State. 
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During the past 2 years he has occupied 
the position of ranking Republican mem- 
ber on the Interior Department Subcom- 
mittee. I am glad to say that we have 
worked together in harmony and, re- 
gardless of party affiliation, have been 
able to report measures in which we were 
in complete accord. His steadying in- 
fluence and the vast store of information 
which he had on matters relating to the 
West will be sorely missed. We all wish 
him every success in any activity he may 
undertake in the future. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. Speaker, I also 
desire to add a brief tribute to my col- 
leagues who will sever their connections 
with the Committee on Appropriations 
at the end of this session. During the 
past two years I have enjoyed my asso- 
ciations with them, and have observed 
how conscientiously and efficiently they 
have discharged their duties. The gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Carter] has 
served for many years on the subcom- 
mittee which has handled appropriations 
for the Interior Department, and in this 
capacity has shown an understanding of 
western problems which has earned him 
the gratitude of those who reside in the 
public lands States. It is my sincere wish 
that these colleagues will retain happy 
recollections of their service in this body, 
and that they will derive much satisfac- 
tion from the work they have accom- 
plished in these years. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
may I add a brief word in respect to 
members of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee who will no longer be with us 
in the next session of Congress, 

The loss of Congressman CARTER is a 
great loss to the Congress and to the 
country. He has demonstrated not only 
great ability but has a continuous serv- 
ice in the Congress of 20 years, which 
is a tremendous asset from the stand- 
point of those he represents directly as 
well as the country asa whole. Iam con- 
fident that his many friends on the Dem- 
ocratic side of the aisle were as amazed 
by his defeat as were those on the Re- 
publican side. If the thousands of new 
voters in his congressional district had 
appreciated his position and influence in 
the Congress, it is difficult to believe that 
he would not have been chosen once 
again to continue his fine service in the 
House. 

I have served for many years with 
Congressman LAMBERTSON on two of the 
subcommittees of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. No Member of the House 
has voted more consistently for economy 
ahd retrenchment in Government ex- 
penditure than he. If others had had 
his point of view and his determination 
in this connection, the country would 
not now be faced by the frightful conse- 
quences of reckless extravagance and 
waste under the present administration 
in recent years. 

I have served for several years with 
Congressman FITZPATRICK on the sub- 
committee on Appropriations for the in- 
dependent offices. I am sorry that he is 
leaving us voluntarily. Though differ- 
ing often with him on political questions, 
I have for him a genuine affection. 
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I have also served with Congressman 
Srarnes for several years on the same 
subcommittee. He has shown great abil- 
ity and real independence of thought 
and action. He has placed the interests 
of his country above partisan considera- 
tions as his friends on both sides of the 
aisle will testify. 

All these colleagues, Mr. Speaker, will 
be greatly missed as a personal matter 
by their coworkers, both Republican and 
Democratic, who have served with them 
in connection with the great problems 
confronting the Appropriations Com- 
mittee in these terrible years. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr, 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all Members who have spoken on the bill 
today may have 5 legislative days within 
bo oe to extend their remarks on the 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
do I understand that the request sub- 
mitted by the gentleman from Missouri 
to extend remarks is broad enough that 
under it I may extend the remarks I 
made with reference to the national 
debt? 

The SPEAKER. Was the gentleman 
speaking on the bill? 

Mr. REED of New York. I was ques- 
tioning the chairman or made some sug- 
gestion to the chairman on the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair would 
think that the gentleman would have to 
make specific request for that purpose. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. REED of New York. Then, Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
in connection with the remarks I made 
today I may insert a table with refer- 
ence to the national debt. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Was the request of 
the gentleman from Missouri limited to 
members of the Committee on Appro- 
priations? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. In the 
matter of enconiums to our friend, the 
gentleman from California [Mr. CARTER]. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Other Members of 
the House are friends of his also. The 
gentleman should throw it open to all. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Then, Mr. 
Speaker, I amend my request and ask 
unanimous consent that all Members of 
the House may extend their remarks at 
that point in the Recorp in the matter 
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of tributes to retiring members of the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

Mrs, ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentlewoman 
will state it. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
Would the general request submitted by 
the gentleman from Missouri permit me 
to include a letter from the Veterans Ad- 
ministration dealing with their program 
for the rehabilitation of wounded vet- 
erans? 

The SPEAKER. It would not. Gen- 
eral requests of that nature are limited 
to the bill under consideration; we can- 
not broaden these things. The Chair 
will recognize the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts later. 


FIRST SUPPLEMENTAL DEFICIENCY 
APPROPRIATION BILL 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, a 
motion to reconsider the various votes 
by which the motions were agreed to will 
be laid upon the table. 

There was no objection. 


RETURN OF ENROLLED BILL 1979, TO 
REGULATE IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUM- 
BIA THE TRANSFER OF STOCK IN COR- 
PORATIONS 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following Senate concurrent resolu- 
tion (S. Con. Res. 57), which was read: 

Resolved by the Senate (The House of 
Representatives concurring), That the Presi- 
dent of the United States be, and he is hereby, 
requested to return to the Senate the en- 
rolled bill (S. 1979) to regulate in the District 
of Columbia the transfer of shares of stock 
in corporations and to make uniform the law 
with reference thereto; that if and when the 
said bill is returned by the President, the 
action of the presiding officers of the two 
Houses in signing the said bill be deemed to 
be rescinded; and that the Secretary of the 
Senate be and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed, in the reenrollment of the said bill, 
to make the following correction, namely, on 
page 12 of the Senate engrossed bill, in lieu 
of the matter contained in lines 23 and 24, 
insert the following: 

“Sec, 25, This Act shall take effect on the 
Ist day of January, 1945.” 


The Senate concurrent resolution was 
agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 
PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr, 
Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr, 
Speaker, on January 3, unless the House 
takes some other action, the so-called 
Dies committee will expire. There is a 
growing concern all over the country 
that the papers and information that 
that committee has gathered during its 
years of investigation shall be adequately 
protected and that they shall be avail- 
able for public use. My inquiry is, What 
is the procedure by which these papers 
will be disposed of if the life of this com- 
mittee is not renewed? 

The SPEAKER, The Chair will read 
rule XXXVII: 

Clerks of the several committees of the 
House shall, within 3 days after the final 
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adjournment of a Congress, deliver to the 
Clerk of the House all bills, joint resolutions, 
petitions, and other papers referred to the 
committee, together with all evidence taken 
by such committee under the order of the 
House; and in the event of the failure or 
neglect of any clerk of a committee to comply 
with this rule the Clerk of the House shall, 
within 3 days thereafter, take into his keep- 
ing all such papers and testimony. 

The Chair would hold that under the 
rule just read the documents of the so- 
called Dies committee are in the control 
of that committee and the House until 3 
days after the 3d day of January next. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. That 
would permit the House, if it so desired, 
to make any arrangement that it might 
make when we return here on January 3? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is 
correct, and the Chair will assure the 
gentleman and the House that nothing 
but that will happen between now and 
the 3d of January. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
thank the Speaker, 

TRANSFER OF CERTAIN PROPERTY FROM 

THE HOME OWNERS’ LOAN CORPORA- 

‘TION 


Mr. HOLMES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker’s desk the bill 
(S. 2208) providing for the transfer of 
certain property from the Home Owners’ 
Loan Corporation to the United States 
for national-park purposes, and its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, and I shall 
not because I am aware of the situation, 
will the gentleman for the Record state 
what the bill is for the benefit of the 
Members who may not be acquainted 
with it? 

Mr. HOLMES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I will be glad to. This Senate 
bill that was passed by the Senate this 
afternoon transfers a piece of property 
owned at the present time by the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation. Way back in 
1933 the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation 
placed a mortgage on this property. 
Since then they have had to foreclose, 
The property is adjacent to the Arcadia 
Park in Maine. This bill transfers it 
from the Home Owners’ Loan Corpora- 
tion to the Department of the Interior 
and makes it a part of the Arcadia Park 
in Maine. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
withdraw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Home Owners’ 
Loan Corporation (herein called the “Cor- 
poration”) is authorized and directed to con- 
vey and transfer to the United States of 
America, upon the terms and conditions pro- 
vided in section 4 hereof, all right, title, and 
interest vested in the Corporation, at the 
date of such conveyance and transfer, in and 
to real property and interests therein in the 
county of Hancock, State of Maine, acquired 
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by the Corporation through the foreclosure 
of that certain mortgage deed, dated October 
20, 1933, executed to the Corporation by 
Percy B. Russell and Florence L. Russell, 
and appearing in book 642, page 389, of the 
Registry of Deeds of Hancock County, State 
of Maine. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Interior, for 
and on behalf of the United States of Amer- 
ica, is authorized and directed to accept the 
conveyance and transfer of such property 
without regard to the provisions of section 
355, as amended, section 1136, as amended, 
and section 3709 of the Revised Statutes (ex- 
cept the last paragraph of said section 355, 
as amended, which shall be applicable here- 
to), or any other provision of law. The Sec- 
retary of the Interior is further authorized 
and directed to pay all necessary fees, charges, 
and expenses in connection with such con- 
veyance and transfer. 

Sec. 3. Upon the conveyance and transfer 
of such property as herein provided, it shall 
be used and administered by the Secretary 
of the Interior solely for national-park pur- 
poses, and it shall be deemed to constitute 
a part of the Acadia National Park. 

Sec. 4. Any other provision of law to the 
contrary notwithstanding, the Secretary of 
the Treasury shall, upon such conveyance 
and transfer and in lieu of any other pay- 
ment by the United States to the Corpora- 
tion as consideration for the conveyance and 
transfer of such property, cancel bonds of 
the Corporation, in the principal sum of 
$18,000, purchased by the Secretary of the 
Treasury under or by reason of the provisions 
set forth in section 4 of the Home Owners’ 
Loan Act of 1933, approved June 13, 1933 (48 
Stat. 128), as amended (which bonds are 
hereby made available to the Secretary of 
the Treasury for the purposes of this sec- 
tion), and all sums due and unpaid upon or 
in connection with such bonds at the time 
of such cancelation and discharge, together 
with any accrued interest: Provided, That 
the Secretary of the Treasury and the Cor- 
poration are authorized and directed to make 
adjustments on their books and records as 
May be necessary to carry out the purposes 
of this act. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

AMENDMENT OF RAILROAD RETIREMENT 


LAW AND UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 
LAW 


Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Speaker, this af- 
ternoon I introduced the bill (H. R. 5625) 
to amend the railroad retirement law 
and the unemployment insurance law. 

I introduced the bill just mentioned for 
the purpose of making certain of noting 
any mistakes of a clerical nature or 
errors in diction which may have been 
made by those drafting the measure. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. Mr, Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that my col- 
league the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
SCHWABE] be permitted to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp in two instances. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

JOINT COMMITTEE ON THE REORGANI- 
ZATION OF THE CONGRESS 

The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of Senate Concurrent Resolution 
23, Seventy-eighth Congress, the Chair 
appoints as members of the Joint Com- 
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mittee on the Organization of the Con- 
gress the- following Members of the 
House: Messrs. Monroney, Cox, LANE, 
MICHENER, DIRKSEN, and PLUMLEY. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to take from the Speaker’s 
table the bill (H. R. 3429) simplifying the 
administration of the act authorizing the 
employment as consultants of retired 
employees of the Department of the In- 
terior, with a Senate amendment thereto, 
and disagree to the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Idaho? 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, will the gentle- 
man explain the bill? 

Mr. WHITE. I want to make an 
apology to the House for my failure to 
make clear the disputed portion of this 
issue. May I clear up the issue that has 
been raised here by reading from the 
report? 

That notwithstanding the provisions of 
any other act, retired personnel of the De- 
partment of the Interior employed by the 
Secretary of the Interior as consultants in 
accordance with the provisions of this act, 
may be so employed without deductions from 
compensation for retirement, without loss 
of or redetermination of retirement status, 
and without loss or reduction of retirement 
annuity or other benefits by reason of such 
employment, except that there shall be de- 
ducted from the compensation otherwise 
payable to any such retired employee sums 
equal to the retirement annuity or benefit 
allocable to the days of actual employment 
hereunder. 


Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Is this the proposi- 
tiontion that the House voted down yes- 
terday? 

Mr. WHITE. This is the conference 
report that was voted down because we 
had accepted the Senate amendment. 
Now we are insisting on the House posi- 
tion. We are supporting the position 
of the House passing the bill and in- 
sisting that we disagree with the Senate 
amendment. We have good reason to 
believe that the Senate will recede and 
concur and accept the House version. 
If that is done there will be no question 
of double pay. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Is there any limit on 
the amount that may be expended under 
the general provision? 

Mr. WHITE. There is a limitation. 

Mr. KNUTSON. How much is it in 
the aggregate? I am not interested in 
the individual allowance. How much 
will it cost the Treasury? 

Mr. WHITE. There is this limitation 
in the existing law, which the bill under 
discussion will not change: 

That the Secretary of the Interior is au- 
thorized, in his judgment and discretion, to 
employ for consultation purposes on im- 
portant reclamation work 10 consulting en- 
gineers, geologists, appraisers, and economists, 
at rates of compensation to be fixed by him, 
but not to exceed $50 per day for any en- 
gineer, geologist, appraiser, or economist so 
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employed: Provided, That the total compen- 
sation paid to any engineer, geologist, ap- 
praiser, or economist during any fiscal year 
shall not exceed $5,000: Provided further, 
That notwithstanding the provisions of any 
other act, retired officers of the Army or Navy 
may be employed by the Secretary of the In- 
terior as consulting engineers in accordance 
with the provisions of this act. 


Mr. CASE. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
Saren yield? 

Mr. WHITE. Iyield to the gentleman 
from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE. As I understand the situa- 
tion, and I should like to have the gentle- 
man correct me if I am not correct, all 
this. does is to say that the Department 
of the Interior can employ some people 
who are on the retired list and that what 
is paid to them will come out of funds 
which have been previously appropri- 
ated—it does not change that—and that 
whatever they may be paid will be de- 
ducted from the amount they would get 
from the retirement fund so that they 
will not be paid twice. 

Mr. WHITE. That is exactly right. 

Mr. CASE. I see no objection to the 
gentleman’s bill. It would put to work 
some people who are on the retired list 
and are prohibited from working under 
the double-employment statutes. 

Mr. KNUTSON. It is my information 
that the bill does not say so, and it is 
my further information that the $5,000 
the gentleman mentions is the limit that 
any one individual may receive. 

Mr. WHITE. That is correct. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I asked the gentle- 
man how much it will cost the United 
States Treasury in toto. 

Mr. WHITE. As the gentleman from 
South Dakota said, it will be paid out 
of appropriations. This is simply to em- 
ploy a few experts who have been trained 
in the Department. The gentleman can 
take any position he wants. This is a 
unanimous-consent request. It is sup- 
porting the position of the House of Rep- 
resentatives in passing the bill. We in- 
sist on our disagreement with the Senate. 

Mr. CASE. As a matter of fact, will 
not this actually save the Government 
money in this way, that the people who 
are on the retired list are going to get 
the retirement pay anyway, that the 
money that has been appropriated to the 
Department of the Interior is going to be 
spent some way, anyway, and that if you 
spend it on the people on the retired list 
you save the retirement money which is 
paid to them? 

Mr. JENSEN and Mr. PHILLIPS rose. 

Mr. WHITE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa, because he objected to the 
bill in the first place. He understands 
the bill now. I should like to yield to 
him for an explanation. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Will the gentleman 
yield to me briefly before he yields to the 
gentleman from Iowa? 

Mr. WHITE. I yield. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I think it should be 
made clear that this went through the 
committee, and that it refers only to 
how many people? 

Mr. WHITE. There is a limit of 10 
people. 
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Mr. PHILLIPS. It refers to a very 
limited number of people whom we are 
trying to get back into service. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Cannot President 
Roosevelt restore them to active service 
by Presidential order? 

Mr. WHITE. No. 

Mr. KNUTSON. They are doing 
everything else by Presidential order. I 
do not know why that could not be done. 

Mr. WHITE. If he does that, you will 
have to recompute the retirement pay. 
In many cases the retirement pay has 
been advanced by legislation. It might 
result in somebody now on retirement 
pay at $100 stepping up to $200 a month, 
This is an economy measure all the way 
through. It brings back into service 
men that are sorely needed, that are 
trained and understand the business, 
that are familiar with the departmental 
usages and practices, and it gives us the 
benefit of qualified men that understand 
the work and know how to proceed. 

Mr. KNUTSON. The gentleman is so 
plausible that he has me confused. 

Mr. WHITE. Now I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa. 

Mr. JENSEN. I objected to this bill 
on the Consent Calendar about a month 
ago because it had not been explained to 
any Member of the House. Then Mr. 
Bashore, Chief of the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation, came to my office and ex- 
Plained this bill to me and explained it 
to my satisfaction. 

I think my colleagues here know that 
I am not one who would put on a bunch 
of bureaucrats. I want you to know 
that these men who are coming back, 
these men who have been retired, are 
men that know their business. They are 
a fine bunch of patriotic Americans who 
would like to do something for their 
country in wartime in this manpower 
shortage. I feel very strongly that this 
is a good bill and that those men should 
have an opportunity to come back and 
help in this emergency. We need them. 
I certainly hope there is nobody that 
thinks I would be for something that 
would cost a lot of money and do no 
good. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Is it clearly under- 
stood that the amount of annuity they 
are now receiving, their retired pay, will 
be deducted from the amount they would 

otherwise receive? 

Mr. JENSEN. That is clearly pro- 
vided. 

Mr. WHITE. That is clearly provided. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. Speaker, I demand the 
regular order. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Idaho? 

There was no objection. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. MURDOCK, for 10 
days, on account of committee business. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, our colleagues the gentlemen 
from Minnesota [Mr. Maas and Mr. 
Gate] will not be Members of the Sev- 
enty-ninth Congress. I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp with reference to them. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp with reference to 
our colleagues the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. Maas] and the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. GALE]. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 


Mr. KLEIN, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that com- 
mittee had examined and found truly 
enrolled bills and a joint resolution of 
the House of the following titles, which 
were thereupon signed by the Speaker: 


H. R. 195. An act for the relief of Gladys A. 
Ennis as executrix of the estate of George 
Pearse Ennis, deceased, and Oscar H. Julius; 
and the Excelsior Automotive Service, Inc.; 

H. R. 449. An act for the relief of the Puget 
Sound Bridge and Dredging Co.; 

H. R. 545. An act for the relief of G. F. 
Odom; 

H. R. 763. An act for the relief of Lindsey 
Harcrow; 

H.R.976. An act for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Sebastian Eger; 

H. R. 1023. An act to establish a Chief of 
Chaplains of the United States Navy; 

H.R.1218. An act for the relief of F. L. 
Riddle; 

H. R. 1284. An act relating to the naturali- 
zation of persons not citizens who serve hon- 
orably in the military or naval forces of the 
United States during the present War; 

H.R. cist An act for the relief of Archie 
Barwick; 

H. R. 1643. An act for the relief of Mary 
Lovis Elliott; 

H. R. 1772. An act for the relief of Henry 
Stovall; 

H. R. 1963. An act for the relief of G. H. 
Garner; 

H. R.2005. An act for the relief of Chris- 
tine Mangrum, Luster Mangrum, and Nathan 


H. R.2016. An act for the relief of William 
H. Linhart; 

H. R.2066. An act for the relief of A. L. 
Rinkenberger and John Floering; 

H. R.2150. An act for the relief of Diemer 
Adison Coulter and Frances Andrews Coulter; 

H. R. 2213. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Agnes Wolters; 

H. R. 2300. An act for the relief of Rose B. 
Luzar; 

H. R.2354. An act for the relief of the 
estate of Mrs. Phoebe Sherman, and for Har- 
riett W. Vanderhoef and Allan Vanderhoef; 

H. R. 2373. An act for the relief of Pearl 
Saievitz and Ruth Levin; 

H. R. 2543. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Nelle Jones; 

H.R. 2688. An act for the relief of Clarence 
H. Miles, Mrs. Mollie Miles, and Hardy Miles, 
a minor; 

H. R. 2825. An act for the relief of Sigfried 
Olsen, doing business as Sigfried Olsen Ship- 
ping Co:; 

H. R. 2827. An act for the relief of the 
estate of Ida M. Rutherford; 

H. R. 2903. An act for the relief of the 
Washington Asphalt Co.; 

H. R. 2969. An act to establish official 
checking accounts with the Treasurer of the 
United States for clerks of United States 
courts and United States marshals; 

H. R. 2994. An act to extend Reissued Let- 
ters Patent No. 19,023; 
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H.R.3017. An act for the relief of Hubert 
McMahon and the legal guardian of Barbara 
McMahon; 

H.R.3138. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Bertha Macklin; 

H. R.3191. An act for the relief of Lillian 
H; 

H. R.3192. An act for the relief of Mrs. 


_ Bertha Grantham; 


H. R.3218. An act for the relief of Enid M. 
Albertson; 

H. R. 3250. An act to confer jurisdiction 
upon the United States District Court of 
Maine; 

H. R.3279. An act for the relief of Clarence 
G. Doelling and Doris J. (McNeil) Doelling; 

H. R. 3285. An act for the relief of Mrs. Rose 
Poisson; 

H. R.3302. An act for the relief of Eleanor 
Parkinson; 

H. R. 3323. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
William M. Watson and R. H. Price; 

H. R 3369. An act for the relief of Harry V. 
Hearn; 

H. R. 3400. An act for the relief of La Verne 
Whipple; 

H.R. 3414. An act for the relief of Edward 
C. Robbins; 

H.R.3465. An act for the relief of Archie 
Berberian, Kurken Berberian, and Mrs. 
Osgetel Berberian; 

H. R.3467. An act for the relief of Miss 
Anne Watt; 

H. R. 3484. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Pearl W. Peterson; 

H. R. 3584. An act for the relief of Elsie 
Hawke; 

H. R. 3590. An act for the relief of the city 
and county of San Francisco; 

H. R.3614. An act for the relief of the 
Queen City Brewing Co.; 

H. R. 3639. An act for the relief of Herman 
Weinert, Jr., doctor of medicine; 

H. R. 3645. An act for the relief of Mary 
Agnes Lichtefeld Droppelman and Fred J. 
Lichtefeld and Josephine Lichtefeld; 

H. R. 3678. An act for the relief of Floyd E. 
and Lena Mae Drummond; 

H. R.3709. An act for the relief of Harley 
E. Carter; 

H. R. 3727. An act for the relief of the legal 
guardian of Violet DeGroot; 

H. R. 3732. An act to repeal the prohibition 
against the filling of a vacancy in the office 
of district judge in the district of New Jersey; 

H. R. 3781. An act for the relief of Hall 


H. R.3814. An act for the relief of M. Send- 


An act for the relief of the O, S. 
Stapley Co.; 

H. R. 3880. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Anna Zukas; 

H.R.3881. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Anna Chandler; 

H. R. 3928. An act for the relief of James 
LeRoy Eden; 

H. R. 3931. An act for the relief of the estate 
of Dr. A. D. Gibson; 

H. R. 3995. An act for the relief of Walter 
Lundmark; 

H. R. 4014. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Ruby Winsch; 

H. R. 4016. An act for the relief of John 
Casey and Marie Casey; 

H. R. 4038. An act for the relief of Joseph 
W. Steel; 

H. R. 4049. An act for the relief of Alfred 
F. Ross; 

H. R. 4080. An act for the relief of certain 
former employees of the United States Court 
for China; 

H. R. 4101. An act for the relief of P. E. 
Brannen; 

H. R. 4105. An act for the relief of Ira 
Cannon; 

H. R. 4111. An act for the relief of Louis 
Beckham; 

H. R. 4125. An act for the relief of Kelly 
Hobbs; 
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H. R. 4144. An act for the relief of Brig. 
Gen. Louis J. Fortier; 

H. R. 4159. An act to amend section 33 of 
the act of September 7, 1916, as amended 
(39 Stat. 742); 

H. R. 4200. An act for the relief of William 
Weber; 

H. R. 4212. An act for the relief of Robert 
and Mary Rowe; 

H. R. 4213. An act for the relief of Karl 
Lungstras; 

H. R. 4305. An act for the relief of Henry 
Clay Walker; 

H. R. 4309. An act for the relief of Rosa Lee 
Foreman; 

H.R.4322. An act for the relief of the 
estate of Floyd M. Adair, deceased; 

H. R.4331. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Florence Armstrong; 

H. R. 4333. An act for the relief of Bertha 
LeFrancq; 

H. R. 4345. An act for the relief of the legal 
guardian of Luther Marcus Smith, a minor; 

H. R. 4363. An act for the relief of Ollie 
Brashear Hearldson; 

H. R. 4367. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Julia Toler; 

H. R. 4380. An act for the relief of Mabelle 
E. Olive; 

H. R. 4442. An act for the relief of Albert 
B. Weaver; 

H. R. 4451. An act for the relief of John 
McLaughlin, Sr., and John McLaughlin, Jr.; 

H. R. 4481. An act for the relief of William 
H. Crompton; 

H. R. 4502. An act to amend the act of Con- 
gress approved May 20, 1935, entitled “An act 
concerning the incorporated town of Seward, 
Territory of Alaska,” as amended; 

H. R. 4525. An act for the relief of M. Grace 
Murphy, administratrix of the estate of John 
H. Murphy; 

H. R. 4542. An act for the relief of Harold 
Miller; ' 

H. R. 4547. An act to amend the act of Feb- 
ruary 14, 1931, as amended, so as to permit 
the compensation on a mileage basis, of civil- 
ian officers or employees for the use of pri- 
vately owned airplanes while traveling on 
official business; 

H. R. 4549. An act for the relief of Sandy C. 
Brown; 

H. R. 4588. An act for the relief of Robert 
L. Whiddon; 

H. R. 4593. An act for the relief of Thomas 
R. Clark; 

H. R. 4629. An act for the relief of Ludwig 
Wolf; 

H. R. 4631. An act for the relief of John L. 
MacNeil; 

H. R. 4674. An act for the relief of the estate 
of Everette Maxwell; the estate of Redman 
P. Maddux; and the legal guardian of Elmer 
Massa, a minor; 

H. R. 4703. An act for the relief of the 
estate of Annie Brown; 

H. R. 4736. An act for the relief of Dr. H. L. 
Klotz; X 

H. R.4786. An act for the relief of the 
estate of Kimball Lee Beckner; 

H. R. 4815. An act for the relief of the 
Board of County Commissioners of Volusia 
County, Fla.; 

H. R. 4817. An act for the relief of Wilfred 
T. Plant, Sr.; 

H. R. 4878. An act for the relief of the 
estate of Emma B. Fleet, deceased: 

H. R. 4910. An act authorizing the Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co., or its 
successors, to convey to the States of Arizona 
and California, jointly or separately, for pub- 
lic highway purposes, an existing railroad 
bridge across the Colorado River, formerly 
known as the Red Rock Bridge, near Topock, 
Ariz.; 

H. R. 4918. An act to provide for the pay- 
ment to certain Government employees for 
accumulated or accrued annual leave due 
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upon their separation from Government 
service; 

H. R. 4921. An act for the relief of Dr. J. 
Sims Norman; 

H. R. 4927. An act for the relief of Francis 
D. Stovall, Jr; 

H. R. 4962. An act for the relief of Jessie 
Springsteen and John Springsteen; 

H.R. 4968. An act to amend section 511 (c) 
of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amend- 
ed, relative to deposit of vessel proceeds re- 
ceived from the United States in certain 
cases, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 5034. An act for the relief of the 
estate of Francis A. Collins; 

H. R. 5048. An act for the relief of the 
estate of Cecile H. Burgett, deceased; 

H. R. 5060. An act for the relief of Clyde H. 
Palmer; estate of Lola J. Palmer; legal guard- 
ian of Margie Joan Palmer, a minor; 

H. R. 5062. An act to authorize certain 
transactions by disbursing officers of the 
United States, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 5154. An act relating to dual employ- 
ment in the Postal Service, and for other pur- 
poses; 

H. R. 5167. An act to confer jurisdiction 
upon the United States District Court for 
the Eastern District of South Carolina to 
hear, determine, and render judgment upon 
the claim of the board of trustees of the 
Saunders Memorial Hospital; 

H. R. 5206. An act to authorize Belfry Coal 
Co. to construct, maintain, and operate a free 
suspension bridge conveyor across the Tug 
Fork of the Big Sandy River at or near 
Sprigg, W. Va.; 

H. R. 5219. An act to provide for the grant- 
ing of rights-of-way for pipe lines for petro- 
leum and petroleum products and for tele- 
phone and/or telegraph lines through and 
across lands of the United States within the 
area of Indian Rock Dam and Reservoir, 
located in York County, Pa.; 

H. R. 5248. An act to amend an act entitled 
“An act te extend the time for examination 
of monthly accounts cove ing expenditures by 
disbursing officers of the United States Ma- 
rine Corps,” approved December 26, 1941, so 
as to extend the time for examination of 
monthly accounts of disbursing officers and 
special disbursing agents of the Navy and 
Coast Guard; 

H.R 5331, An act to authorize the transfer 
of certain lands within the Colonial National 
Historical Park, Yorktown, Va., to the Secre- 
tary of the Navy; 

H. R. 5453. An act authorizing the convey- 
ance by the Secretary of the Interior to the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway, a railroad 
corporation, of certain perpetual easements 
near Afton, in Augusta and Nelson Counties, 
Va., being a portion of the Blue Ridge Park- 
way land of the Shenandoah National Park; 

H. R. 5518. An act to amend section 119 of 
the Judicial Code; 

H. R. 5551. An act to transfer certain land 
in Nacogdoches County, Tex., to the United 
States Forest Service; 

H. R. 5563, An act to authorize the Admin- 
istrator of the Farm Security Administration 
to exchange certain land of the United States 
within the Angostura irrigation project, Hot 
Springs, S. Dak., for certain land owned by 
the city of Hot Springs, S. Dak.; 

H. R. 5565. An act to authorize collectors of 
internal revenue to receive certain checks and 
money orders in payment of taxes and for 
revenue stamps; 

H. R. 5566. An act to amend section 502 (a) 
of the Department of Agriculture Organic 
Act of 1944; 

H. R. 5590. An act to increase clerk hire, and 
for other purposes; and 

H. J. Res. 317. Joint resolution recognizing 
the outstanding service rendered to the 
United Nations by Field Marshal Sir John 
Dill. 
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The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to bills and a joint resolution of the 
Senate of the following titles: 


S. 1819. An act to repeal the acts of August 
15, 1935, and January 29, 1940, relating to the 
establishment of the Patrick Henry National 
Monument and the acquisition of the estate 
of Patrick Henry in Charlotte County, Va.; 

S. 1827. An act for the relief of Oliver N. 
Knight; 

S. 1971. An act to provide for the disposal 
of certain mail matter condemned by the 
Director of Censorship; and 

S. J. Res. 148. Joint resolution authorizing 
the disposal of certain blood plasma reserves, 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 6 o'clock and 31 minutes p. m.) 
the House adjourned until Monday, De- 
cember 18, 1944, at 12 o’clock noon. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. RAMSPECK: Committee on the Civil 
Service. House Resolution 16. Resolution 
on report pursuant to investigation of 
civilian employment (Rept. No. 2084). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. 

Mr. RAMSPECK: Committee on the Civil 
Service. S. 1481. An act to amend further 
the Civil Service Retirement Act, approved 
May 29, 1930, as amended; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2085). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. RAMSPECK: Committee on the Civil 
Service. H. R. 4699. A bill to amend sec- 
tion 2 (b) of the act entitled. An act ex- 
tending the classified executive civil service 
of the United States,” approved November 
26, 1940, so as to provide for counting mili- 
tary service of certain employees of the legis- 
lative branch in determining the eligibility 
of such employees for civil-service status 
under such act; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 2086). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. CROSSER: 

H. R. 5625 (by request). A bill to amend the 
Railroad Retirement Acts, the Railroad Un- 
employment Insurance Act, and subchapter 
B of chapter 9 of the Internal Revenue Code, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. HOLIFIELD: 

H. R. 5626. A bill to raise the minimum 
wage rate; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. COFFEE: 

H. R. 5627. A bill relating to the acquisition 
of certain property within Mount Rainier 
National Park; to the Committee on the Pub- 
lic Lands. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 


Mr. WENE introduced a bill (H. R. 5628) 
for the relief of Nelson Bell which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Claims, 
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PETITIONS, ETO. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

6252. By Mr. ELLSWORTH: Petition of 
Orren Brownson, of Eugene, Oreg., and 1,538 
other citizens protesting against prohibition 
legislation; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 

6253. By Mr. WILLEY: Petition of 167 citil- 
zens of the State of Delaware favoring passage 
of House bill 2082 (Bryson bill); to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


SENATE . l 
Monpay, DECEMBER 18, 1944 


(Legislative day of Tuesday, November 
21, 1944) 


The Senate met in executive session 
at 12 o’clock meridian, on the expira- 
tion of the recess. 

Rev. Hunter M. Lewis, B. D., associ- 
ate minister, Church of the Epiphany, 
Washington, D. C., offered the following 
prayer: 


O Eternal God, Lord of the far-flung 
battle line, in whose almighty Hand are 
the destinies of mankind: We yield Thee 
hearty thanks for each forward step 
vouchsafed to our armed forces, beseech- 
ing Thee so to dispose the issues in this 
conflict that our country and her allies 
may press on tirelessly toward the final 
goal of Thine own victory. 

Grant Thy Holy Spirit to our leaders, 
that they may lead us where Thou 
wouldst have us to go. Be with all who 
have gone forth into the service of our 
country, an ever-present help in time of 
danger, and a strong bulwark against all 
temptation, Heal the sick, restore the 
wounded, sustain the prisoners, receive. 
the dying, and comfort all who mourn 
the loss of dear ones. 

And may the benison of Thy dear Son, 
the Prince of Peace, soon lead both 
friend and foe to kneel brokenheartedly 
before the manger of the Babe of Bethle- 
hem as brothers once lost and found 
anew in the love of our Lord and 
e Jesus Christ. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. HIL, and by unani- 
mous consent, the reading of the Journal 
of the proceedings of the calendar day 
Saturday, December 16, 1944, was dis- 
pensed with, and the Journal was ap- 
proved, 

MESSAGE FROM THE  PRESIDENT—AP- 

PROVAL OF BILLS AND A JOINT RESO- 

LUTION 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
@ent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one 
of his secretaries, and he announced that 
the President had approved and signed 
the following acts and a joint resolution: 

On December 15, 1944: 

S. 1002. An act to compensate Roy W. Olsen 
Yor the loss of an eye on account of negli- 
gence.of Work Projects Administration em- 
ployees September 25, 1938, at Cranston, 

5 Se 
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S. 1997. An act for the relief of Jack Stow- 
ers, B & O Store, and Cotton County Poultry & 
Egg Co.; and 

S. J. Res. 156. Joint resolution to extend 
the statute of limitations in certain cases. 

On December 16, 1944: 

S. 1580. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to dispose of certain lands 
heretofore acquired for the nonreservation 
Indian boarding school known as Sherman 
Institute, California; 

S. 1597. An act to amend section 1, act 
of June 29, 1940 (54 Stat. 703), for the 
acquisition of Indian lands for the Grand 
Coulee Dam and Reservoir, and for other 
purposes; 

S. 1801. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Navy to convey to the Virginian Rail- 
way Co., a corporation, for railroad-yard- 
enlargement purposes, a parcel of land of 
the Camp Allen Reservation at Norfolk, Va.; 

S. 1898. An act to amend section 99 of the 
Judicial Code, as amended, so as to change 
the term of the District Court for the Dis- 
trict of North Dakota at Minot, N. Dak.; and 

S. 2205. An act to authorize the dissolution 
of the Women’s Christian Association of the 
District of Columbia and the transfer of its 
assets, 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. McLeod, one of its 
clerks, announced that the House had 
passed without amendment the bill (S. 
2208) providing for the transfer of cer- 
tain property from the Home Owners’ 
Loan Corporation to the United States 
for national-park purposes. 

The message also announced that the 
House had disagreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 3429) to amend section 1 of an act 
entitled “An act authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to employ engineers 
and economists for consultation purposes 
on important reclamation work,” ap- 
proved February 28, 1929 (45 Stat. 1406), 
as amended by the act of April 22, 1940 
(54 Stat. 148), and that the House in- 
sisted upon its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill. 

The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to the report of 
the committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 5587) making appropriations to 
supply deficiencies in certain appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1944, and for prior fiscal years, and to 
provide supplemental appropriations for 
the fiscal years ending June 30, 1945, and 
June 30, 1946, and for other purposes; 
that the House receded from its dis- 
agreement to the amendments of the 
Senate numbered 9, 10, 11, 13, 14, 15, 
17, and 26 to the bill, and céncurred 
therein; that the House receded from its 
disagreement to the amendments of the 
Senate numbered 22, 39, and 125 to the 
bill and concurred therein severally with 
an amendment in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate; and that the 
House insisted upon its disagreement to 
the amendments of the Senate numbered 
30, 40, 41, 42, and 43 to the bill. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the concurrent res- 
olution (S. Con. Res. 57) requesting the 
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President to return to the Senate the 
enrolled bill (S. 1979) to regulate in the 
District of Columbia the transfer of 
shares of stock in corporations and to 
make uniform the law with reference 
Lapeer and providing for its reenroll- 
ment. 


\ ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT 
| RESOLUTIONS SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the following enrolled bills and joint res- 
olutions, and they were signed by the 
Vice President: 


H. R. 195. An act for the relief of Gladys A. 
Ennis as executrix of the estate of George 
Pearse Ennis, deceased, and Oscar H. Julius; 
and the Excelsior Automotive Service, Inc.; 

H. R. 449. An act for the ris of the Puget 
Sound Bridge & Dredging 

H. R. 545. An act for ie rellef of G. P. 
Odom; 

H. R. 763. An act for the relief of Lindsey 
Harcrow; 

H.R.976. An act for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Sebastian Eger; 

H. R. 1023. An act to establish a Chief of 
Chaplains of the United States Navy; 

H. R. 1218. An act for the relief of F, L, 
Riddie; 

H. R. 1284. An act relating to the naturali- 
gation of persons not citizens who serve hon- 
orably in the military or naval forces of the 
United States during the present war; 

H. R. 1556. An act for the relief of Archie 
Barwick; 

H. R. 1643. An act for the relief of Mary 
Lovis Elliott; 

H. R. 1772. An act for the relief of Henry 
Stovall; 

H. R. 1963. An act for the relief of G. H. 
Garner; 

H. R. 2005. An act for the relief of Chris- 
tine Mangrum, Luster Mangrum, and Nathan 


Mangrum; 

H. R. 2016. An act for the relief of William 
H. Linhart; 

H. R. 2066. An act for the relief of A. L. 
Rinkenberger and John Floering; 

H. R. 2150. An act for the relief of Diemer 
Adison Coulter and Frances Andrews Coulter; 

H. R. 2213. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Agnes Wolters; 

H. R.2300. An act for the relief of Rose B. 
Luzar; 

H. R. 2354, An act for the relief of the 
estate of Mrs. Phoebe Sherman, and for Har- 
riett W. Vanderhoef and Allan Vanderhoef; 

H. R. 2373. An act for the relief of Pearl 
Saievitz and Ruth Levin; 

H. R. 2543. An act for the relief of Mrs, 
Nelle Jones; 

H. R. 2688. An act for the relief of Clarence 
H. Miles, Mrs. Mollie Miles, and Hardy Miles, 
a minor; 

H. R. 2825. An act for the relief of Sigfried 
Olsen, doing business as Sigfried Olsen Ship- 
ping Co.; 

H. R. 2827. An act for the relief of the 
estate of Ida M. Rutherford; 

H. R. 2903. An act for the relief of the 
Washington Asphalt Co.; 

H. R. 2969. An act to establish official 
checking accounts with the Treasurer of the 
United States for clerks of United States 
courts and United States marshals; 

H. R. 2994. An act to extend Reissued Let- 
ters Patent No. 19023; 

H. R.3017. An act for the relief of Hubert 
McMahon and the legal guardian of Barbara 
McMahon; 

H. R. 3138. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Bertha Macklin; 

H. R. 3191. An act for the relief of Lillian 
Hill; 
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H. R.3192. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Bertha Grantham; 

H. R.3218. An act for the relief of Enid M. 
Albertson; 

H. R.3250. An act to confer jurisdiction 
upon the United States District Court of 
Maine; 

H. R. 3279. An act for the relief of Clarence 
G. Doelling and Doris J. (McNeil) Doelling; 

H. R. 3285. An act for the relief of Mrs. Rose 
Poisson; 

H. R. 3302. An act for the relief of Eleanor 
Parkinson; 

H. R. 3323. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
William M. Watson and R. H. Price; 

H. R. 3369. An act for the.relief of Harry V. 
Hearn: 

H. R. 3400. 
Whipple; 

H. R. 3414. 
C. Robbins; 

H. R. 3465. An act for the relief of Archie 
Berberian, Kurken Berberian, and Mrs. 
Osgetel Berberian; 

H. R.3467. An act for the relief of Miss 
Anne Watt; 

H.R. 3484. An act for the relief of Mrs, 
Pearl W. Peterson; 

H. R. 3584. An act for the relief of Elsie 
Hawke; 

H. R. 3590. An act for the relief of the city 
and county of San Francisco; 

H. R.3614. An act for the relief of the 
Queen City Brewing Co.: 

H. R. 3689. An act for the relief of Herman 
Weinert, Jr., doctor of medicine; 

H.R.3645. An act for the relief of Mary 
Agnes Lichtefeld Droppelman and Fred J. 
Lichtefeld and Josephine Lichtefeld; 

H. R.3678. An act for the relief of Floyd E. 
and Lena Mae Drummond; 

H. R 3709. An act for the relief of Harley 
E. Carter; 

H. R.3727. An act for the relief of the legal 
guardian of Violet DeGroot; 

H. R.3732. An act to repeal the prohibition 
against the filling of a vacancy in the office 
of district judge in the district of New Jersey; 

H.R.3781. An act for the relief of Hall 
Parris; 

H. R. 3814. An act for the relief of M. Send- 
ers & Co.;: 

H. R. 3852. An act for the relief of the O. S. 
Stapley Co.; 

H. R. 3880. An 
Anna Zukas; 

H.R.3881. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Anna Chandler; 

H. R. 2928. An act for the relief of James 
LeRoy Eden; 

H. R. 3931. An act for the relief of the estate 
of Dr. A. D. Gibson; 

H. R.3995 An act for the relief of Walter 
Lundmark; 

H. R. 4014. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Ruby Winsch; 

H. R. 4016. An act for the relief of John 
Casey and Marie Casey; 

H.R. 4038. An act for the relief of Joseph 
W. Steel; 

H. R. 4049. An act for the relief of Alfred 
F. Ross; 

H. R. 4080. An act for the relief of certain 
former employees of the United States Court 
for China; 

H. R.4101. An act for the relief of P. E. 
Brannen; 

H. R. 4105. An act for the relief of Ira 
Cannon; 

H. R. 4111. An act for the relief of Louis 
Beckham; 

H. R. 4125. An act for the relief of Kelly 
Hobbs; 

H. R. 4144. An act for the relief of Brig. 
Gen. Louis J, Fortier; 

H. R. 4159. An act to amend section 33 of 
the act of September 7, 1916, as amended 
(39 Stat. 742); 

H. R. 4200. An act for the relief of William 
Weber; 


An act for the relief of La Verne 


An act for the relief of Edward 


act for the relief of Mrs. 
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H. R. 4212. An act for the relief of Robert 
and Mary Rowe; 

H.R.4213. An act for the relief of Karl 
Lungstras; 

H. R. 4305. An act for the relief of Henry 
Clay Walker; 

H. R. 4309. An act for the relief of Rosa Lee 
Foreman; 

H. R. 4522. An act for the relief of the estate 
of Floyd M. Adair, deceased; 

H. R. 4331. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Florence Armstrong; 

H. R. 4333. An act for the relief of Bertha 
LeFrancq; 

H. R. 4345. An act for the relief of the legal 
guardian of Luther Marcus Smith, a minor; 

H. R.4363. An act for the relief of Ollie 
Brashear Hearldscn; 

H. R. 4367. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Julia Toler; 

H. R. 4380. An act for the relief of Mabelle 
E. Olive; 

H. R.4442. An act for the relief of Albert 
B. Weaver; 

H. R.4451. An act for the relief of John 
McLaughlin, Sr., and John McLaughlin, Jr.; 

H. R. 4481. An act for the relief of William 
H. Crompton; 

H. R. 4485. An act authorizing the con- 
struction of certain public works on rivers 
and harbors for flood control, and for other 
purposes; 

H. R. 4502. An act to amend the act of Con- 
gress approved May 20, 1925, entitled “An act 


concerning the incorporated town of ran 


-Territory of Alaska,” as amended; 

H. R. 4525. An act for the relief of M. Grace 
Murphy, administratrix of the estate of John 
H. Murphy; 

H. R. 4542. An act for the relief of Harold 
Miller; 

H. R. 4547. An act to amend the act of Feb- 
ruary 14, 1931, as amended, so as to permit 
the compensation on a mileage basis, of civil- 
ian officers or employees for the use of pri- 
vately owned airplanes while traveling on 
official business; 

H. R. 4549. An act for the relief of Sandy O. 
Brown; 

H. R. 4588. An act for the relief of Robert 
L. Whiddon; 

H. R. 4593. An act for the relief of Thomas 
R. Clark; 

H. R. 4629. An act for the relief of Ludwig 
Wolf; 

H. R. 4€31, An act for the relief of John L. 
MacNeil; 

H. R. 4674. An act for the relief of the estate 
of Everette Maxwell; the estate of Redman 
P. Maddux; and the legal guardian of Elmer 
Massa, a minor; 

H. R. 4703. An act for the relief of the estate 
of Annie Brown; 

H. R. 4736. An act for the relief of Dr. H. L, 
Klotz; 

H. R. 4786. An act for the relief of the estate 
of Kimball Lee Beckner; 

H.R.4815. An act for the relief of the 
Board of County Commissioners of Volusia 
County, Fla.; 

H. R. 4817. An act for the relief of Wilfred 
T. Plant, Sr.; 

H. R. 4878. An act for the relief of the estate 
of Emma B. Fleet, deceased; 

H. R. 4910. An act authorizing the Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co., or its 
successors, to convey to the States of Arizona 
and California, jointly or separately, for pub- 
lic highway purposes, an existing railroad 
bridge across the Colorado River, formerly 
known as the Red Rock Bridge, near Topock, 
Ariz.; 

H.R.4911. An act to amend the Federal 
Crop Insurance Act; 

H. R. 4918. An act to provide for the pay- 
ment to certain Government employees for 
accumulated- or accrued annual leave due 
upon their separation from Government 
service; 
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H. R. 4921. An act for the relief of Dr. J. 
Sims Norman; 

H. R. 4927. An act for the relief of Francis 
D. Stovall, Jr.; 

H. R. 4962. An act for the relief of Jessie 
Springsteen and John Springsteen; 

H. R. 4968. An act to amend section 511 (e) 
of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amend- 
ed, relative to deposit of vessel proceeds re- 
ceived from the United States in certain 
cases, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 5084. An act for the relief of the 
estate of Francis A. Collins; 

H. R. 5048. An act for the relief of the es- 
state of Cecile H. Burgett, deceased; 

H.R. 5060. An act for the relief of Clyde H. 
Palmer; estate of Lola J. Palmer; legal guard- 
ian or Margie Joan Palmer, a minor; 

H. R. 5062. An act to authorize certain 
transactions by disbursing officers of the 
United States, and for other purposes; 

H. R.5154. An act relating to dual employ- 
ment in the Postal Service, and for other pur- 
poses; 

H. R. 5167. An act to confer jurisdiction 
upon the United States District Court for 
the Eastern District of South Carolina to 
hear, determine, and render judgment upon 
the claim of the board of trustees of the 
Saunders Memorial Hospital; 

H. R. 5206. An act to authorize Belfry Coal 
Co. to construct, maintain, and op2rate a free 
suspension bridge -conveyor across the Tug 
a of the Big Sandy River at or near Sprigg, 

Va.; 

H. R. 5219. An act to provide for the grant- 
ing of rights-of-way for pipe lines for petro- 
leum and petroleum products and for tele- 
phone and/or telegraph lines through and 
across lands of the United States within the 
area of Indian Rock Dam and Reservoir, 
located in York County, Pa.; 

H. R. 5248. An act to amend an act entitled 
“An act to extend the time for examination 
of monthly accounts covering expenditures 
by disbursing officers of the United States 
Marine Corps,” approved December 23, 1941, 
so as to extend the time for examination of 
monthly accounts of disbursing officers and 
special disbursing agents of the Navy and 
Coast Guard; 

H. R. 5331. An act to authorize the transfer 
of certain lands within the Colonial National 
Historical Park, Yorktown, Va., to the Secre- 
tary of the Navy; 

H. R. 5453. An act authorizing the convey- 
ance by the Secretary of the Interior to the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway, a railroad cor- 
poration, of certain perpetual easements 
near Afton, in Augusta and Nelson Counties, 
Va., being a portion of the Blue Ridge Park- 
way land of the Shenandoah National Park; 

H. R. 5518. An act to amend section 119 of 
the Judicial Code; 

H. R. 5551. An act to transfer certain land 
in Nacogdoches County, Tex., to the United 
States Forest Service; 

H. R. 5563. An act to authorize the Admin- 
istrator of the Farm Security Administration 
to exchange certain land of the United States 
within the Angostura irrigation project, Hot 
Springs, S. Dak., for certain land owned by 
the city of Hot Springs, S. Dak:; 

H. R. 5565. An act to authorize collectors of 
internal revenue to receive certain checks and 
money orders in payment of taxes and for 
revenue stamps; 

H. R. 5566. An act to amend section 502 (a) 
of the Department of Agriculture Organic 
Act of 1944; 

H. R. 5590. An act to increase clerk hire, 
and for other purposes; 

H. J. Res. 317. Joint resolution recognizing 
the outstanding service rendered to the 
United Nations by Field Marshal Sir John 
Dill; and 

H. J. Res. 324. Joint resolution to extend 


, the time for filing a report by the Civil Aero- 


nautics Board relating to multiple taxation 
of air commerce, 
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SENATOR FROM OREGON 


Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me to present the cre- 
dentials of my colleague? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield for a privi- 
leged matter. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. President, as pos- 
sibly my last official act as a Member 
of this body, I have the pleasure of send- 
ing to the desk the certificate of elec- 
tion of my good, personal friend the 
choice of the people of Oregon to be a 
United States Senator from that State, 
Hon. Guy Cornon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will 
read the credentials. 

The credentials of Guy Connox, duly 
chosen a Senator from the State of Ore- 
gon for the remainder of the term end- 
ing on January 3, 1949, were read and 
ordered to be filed, as follows: 

STATE OF OREGON, 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT. 


CERTIFICATE OF ELECTION 


To All to Whom These Presents Shall Come, 
Greeting: 

Know ye, that it appearing from the ofl- 
cial canvass of the votes cast at the regular 
general election held within end for the 
State of Oregon, on Tuesday, the 7th day of 
November A. D. 1944, that Guy Corpon, of 
Douglas County, State of Oregon, received 
the highest number of votes cast for the 
office of United States Senator in Congress 
(for the unexpired term ending January 3, 
1949) at said election: Now therefore 

I, Earl Snell, Governor of the State of Ore- 
gon, by virtue and in pursuance of the au- 
thority vested in me under the laws of the 
State of Oregon, do hereby grant this certifi- 
cate of election and declare said Guy CORDON, 
of Douglas County, State of Oregon, to be 
duly elected to the office of United States 
Senator in Congress for the State of Oregon 
for the term ending January 3, 1949. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused the seal of the State of 
Oregon to be hereto affixed. Done at the 
capitol at Salem, Oreg., this 7th day of De- 
cember A, D. 1944. 

EARL SNELL, 
Governor, 
By the Governor: 
[SEAL] ROET. S. FARRELL, Jr., 
Secretary of State. 


Mr. HOLMAN. My colleague is pres- 
ent and ready to take the oath. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If the Sena- 
tor-elect will present himself at the desk, 
the oath will be administered to him. 

Mr. CORDON, escorted by Mr. HOLMAN, 
advanced to the Vice President’s desk, 
and the oath prescribed by law was ad- 
ministered to him by the Vice President, 


CREDENTIALS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the credentials of PATRICK A. Mc- 
CARRAN, duly chosen a Senator from the 
State of Nevada for the term commenc- 
ing January 3, 1945, which were read and 
ordered to be filed, as follows: 


STATE OF NEVADA, 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT. 
To the PRESDENT OF THE SENATE OF THE 
UNITED STATES: 

This is to certify that at a general elec- 
tion held in the State of Nevada on Tuesday, 
the 7th day of November 1944, Parnicx A. Mc- 
Carran was duly elected by the qualified elec- 
tors of the State of Nevada a Senator from 
said State to represent said State in the 
Senate of the United States for the term of 
6 years, beginning on the 3d day of January 
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1945, having received the highest number of 
votes cast for said Office at said election, as 
appears by the certificate of the duly consti- 
tuted and qualified board of canvassers now 
on file in the office of the secretary of state, 
at Carson City, Nev. 

Witness: His Excellency our Governor, E. P. 
Carville, and the great seal of the State of 
Nevada hereto affixed at Carson City this 
15th day of December, in the year of our Lord 
1944. 

E. P. CARVILLE, 
Governor. 
By the Governor: 
[SEAL] MALCOLM McEacuin, 
Secretary of State, 


The VICE PRESIDENT also laid before 
the Senate the credentials of SHERIDAN 
Downey, duly chosen a Senator from the 
State of California for the term com- 
mencing January 3, 1945, which were 
read and ordered to be filed, as follows: 

STATE oF CALIFORNIA, 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 


CERTIFICATE OF ELECTION 


OFFICE OF SECRETARY OF STATE, 
Sacramento, Calif.: 

I, Frank M. Jordan, secretary of state of the 
State of California, do hereby certify that 
SHERIDAN DowNey was elected to the office of 
United States Senator at the general election 
held on the 7th day of November 1944, as 
appears by the official returns of said elec- 
tion and statement thereof on file in my 
Office. 

Witness my hand and official seal this 9th 
day of December A. D. 1944. 

[SEAL] FRANK M. JORDAN, 

Secretary of State, 


Mr. McFARLAND presented the cre- 
dentials of Cart Haypen, duly chosen a 
Senator from the State of Arizona for 
the term commencing January 3, 1945, 
which were read and ordered to be filed, 
as follows: 

STATE OF ARIZONA, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
State of Arizona, ss: 

I, Dan E. Garvey, secretary of state, do 
hereby certify that the result of an official 
canvass of the returns of the votes cast at 
the general election held on Tuesday, Novem- 
ber 7, 1944, as certified to by the boards of 
supervisors of the several counties of the 
State of Arizona, shows Car. HAYDEN, who 
was a candidate on the Democratic ticket for 
United States Senator, received the highest 
number of votes cast for any candidate for 
this office and having complied with all pro- 
visions required by law for candidates in 
general elections, is therefore a duly elected 
United States Senator; all of which is shown 
by the original records on file in this depart- 
ment. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my 
hand and affixed the great seal of the State 
of Arizona. Done at Phoenix, the capital, this 
Ist day of December A. D. 1944. 

[SEAL] Dan E. Garvey, 

Secretary of State. 


Mr. CORDON presented the creden- 
tials of Wayne Morse, duly chosen a 
Senator from the State of Oregon for 
the term commencing January 3, 1945, 
which were read and ordered to be filed, 
as follows: 

STATE OF OREGON, 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
CERTIFICATE OF ELECTION 
To All to Whom These Presents Shall Come, 
Greeting: 

Know ye, that it appearing from the of- 
ficial canvass of the votes cast at the regular 
general election held within and for the 
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State of Oregon, on Tuesday, the 7th day of 
November A. D. 1944, that WAYNE MoRsE, of 
Lane County, State of Oregon, received the 
highest number of votes cast for the office 
of United States Senator in Congress at said 
election: Now therefore 

I, Earl Snell, Governor of the State of 
Oregon, by virtue and in pursuance of the 
authority vested in me under the laws of the 
State of Oregon, do hereby grant this cer- 
tificate of election and declare said WAYNE 
Morse, of Lane County, State of Oregon, to 
be duly elected to the office of United States 
Senator in Congress for the State of Oregon 
for the term ending January 3, 1951. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused the seal of the State of 
Oregon to be hereto affixed. Done at the cap- 
itol at Salem, Oreg., this 7th day of Decem- 
ker A. D. 1944. 

EARL SNELL, Governor. 

By the Governor: 

[SEAL] ROBERT S. FARRELL, Jr., 

Secretary of State. 


TRANSACTION OF LEGISLATIVE 
BUSINESS 


As in legislative session, and by unani- 
mous consent, the following business was 
transacted: 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 

Dane D. MORGAN v. THE UNITED STATES 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, his report and recommendation con- 
cerning the claim of Dane D, Morgan against 
the United States (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Claims. 

PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS, OFFICE OF 
CENSORSHIP 

A letter from the Director of the Office of 
Censorship, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
an estimate of personnel requirements for 
that Office for the quarter ending March 31, 
1945 (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on Civil Service. 


INTERFERENCE IN GREECE: MEMORIAL 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a resolution adopted by Casper 
(Wyo.) Chapter, No. 159, Order of Ahepa, 
condemning the current and any further 
armed interference by Great Britain, or 
other major power, in the internal af- 
fairs of Greece; which was referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 


PRESERVATION OF POLAND—PETITIONS 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to present and to 
have inserted in the Recorp telegrams 
received from the Polish Women’s Club 
of Massachusetts, the Polish Culture So- 
ciety of Massachusetts, and also the 
Polish-American Club of South Boston, 
Mass. I request that these telegrams be 
treated as petitions and referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, 

There being no objection, the tele- 
grams were referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

SOMERVILLE, Mass., December 16, 1944, 
Senator Davin I. WALSH, 
Washington, D. C.: 

In behalf of the Massachusetts Federation 
of Polish Women's Club, the following tele- 
gram has been sent to the President and I 
submit it to you: “We regard Mr. Churchill's 
recent statement in respect to Poland as dan- 
gerous to future peace and protest against 
arrangements proposed by him, The United 
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States cannot without loss of honor and in- 
tegrity subscribe to a fifth partition of Po- 
land an^ thus help to perpetuate an out- 
standing historical crime. We are certain 
that you, Mr. Precident, are aware of the 
atrocitie. being committed against the Poles 
by Germany's former partner and our pres- 
ent ally. Poland, as a peace-loving nation, 
does not deserve to be maimed and degraded. 
American boys of Polish descent and others 
believe they are fighting for the four free- 
doms; for this they are not affraid to die. 
America has never been afraid to champicn 
the cause of righteousness under your leader- 
ship, Mr. President; we trust she will not 
diverge from this course.” 

LILLIAN KazanowskI, President. 


DORCHESTER, Mass., December 16, 1944. 
Senator Davin I. WALSH, 
Washington, D. C.: 

In behalf of the friends of Polish Culture 
Society, which consists of several hundred 
Americans of Polish descent, I submit the 
following: We regard Mr. Churchill’s recent 
statement in respect to Poland as dangerous 
to future peace and protest against arrange- 
ments proposed by him. The United States 
cannot without loss of honor and integrity 
subscribe to a fifth partition of Poland and 
thus help to perpetuate an outstanding his- 
torical crime. We are certain that you, Mr. 
President, are aware of the atrocities being 
committed against the Poles by Germany's 
former partner and our present ally. Poland, 
as a peace-loving nation whose contribution 
to the Allied cause has been surpassed by 
no other nation, does not deserve to be 
maimed and degraded. American boys of 
Polish descent and others believe they are 
fighting for the four freedoms. For this they 
are not afraid to die. America has never been 
afraid to champion the cause of righteous- 
ness under your leadership, Mr. President; 
we trust she will not diverge from Als course, 

Dr. JOHN J. FEDERKIEWICZ, President. 


DORCHESTER, Mass., December 17, 1944. 
Senator Dav I. WALSH, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Fate of Poland in balance. Americans of 
Polish descent appeal to and petition. you to 
act preventing injustices. Make definite 
stand and safeguard Poland’s land and soy- 
ereignty. 

PoLtsH-AMERICAN CITIZENS’ CLUB 
or SOUTH BOSTON, 
P. J. POWILATIS and FRANK TROCKI, 


REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


The following reports of a committee 
were submitted: 

By Mr. DANAHER, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 

H. R.2973. A bill to provide that no per- 
son shall publish or distribute any political 
statement relating to a candidate for elec- 
tion to any Federal ofice which does not con- 
tain the name of the person responsible for 
its publication or distribution; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1390). 

By Mr. CHANDLER, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

H. R. 3609. A bill to permit the United 
States to be made a party defendant in cer- 
tain cases, and for other purposes; with 
amendments (Rept. No. 1391). 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED 


Mrs. CARAWAY, from the Committee 
on Enrolled Bills, reported that on De- 
cember 16, 1944, that committee pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the following enrolled bills and 
joint resolution: 

S. 1319 An act to repeal the acts of Au- 
gust 15, 1935, and January 29, 1940, relating 
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to the establishment of the Patrick Henry 
National Monument and the acquisition of 
the estate of Patrick Henry, in Charlotte 


County, Va.; 
S. 1827. An act for the relief of Oliver N. 
Knight; 


S. 1971. An act to provide for the disposal 
of certain mail matter condemned by the 
Director of Censorship; and 

S. J. Res. 148. Joint resolution authorizing 
the disposal of certain blood-plasma reserves. 


THE INSURANCE BUSINESS—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. McCARRAN (for himself and Mr. 
Fercuson) submitted an amendment in 
the nature of a substitute intended to be 
proposed by them jointly to the bill (H. R. 
3270) to affirm the intent of the Congress 
that the regulation of the business of in- 
surance remain within the control of the 
several States and that the acts of July 
2, 1880, and October 15, 1914, as amend- 
ed, be not applicable to that business, 
which was ordered to lie on the table and 
to be printed. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY (for himself and 
Mr. HatcH) submitted an amendment in- 
tended to be proposed by them jointly 
to House bill 3270, supra, which was or- 
dered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 


APPEAL TO THE PEOPLE OF GREAT 
BRITAIN BY WALTER WINCHELL 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, a week 
ago Sunday evening Walter Winchell 
urged his listeners to read his column 
on the following Monday. He said it 
was addressed to the people of Great 
Britain and pertained to the very im- 
portant crisis between the peoples of 
Great Britain and the peoples of Europe. 
For some reason as yet unexplained, that 
column did not appear. It cannot be 
found anywhere. 

Mr. President, I believe in free speech. 
I feel that when the newspapers refuse 
to print something important, or what I 
believe to be important, whether it is 
offered by the most important man in 
the country or the humblest citizen, the 
people have a right to read it. 

It seems to me appropriate, therefore, 
that the country know what was in Wal- 
ter Winchell’s column which was sup- 
pressed, and I shall now read it to the 
Senate. It is addressed to the people of 
Great Britain, and is as follows: 


To the People of Great Britain: 

There can never be honest friendship with- 
out understanding—and there can never be 
honest understanding without an honest 
statement of differences. The people of the 
United States are aware of the deepest differ- 
ences between our governments in a hundred 
and fifty years. The people of the United 
States overwhelmingly back the position of 
President Roosevelt—indeed by a much 
greater majority than was shown in the elec- 
tion. That is because, and only because, they 
think him right. If the British Government 
is effecting your will, it may mean the end of 
our friendship. 

A decent respect for the opinions of man- 
kind requires a statement of the American 
position—hboth of its Government and of its 
people. It differs from that of the Brit- 
ish Government. If the British Govern- 
ment’s policy speaks for you—then we must 
part, because we are not fighting for the same 
thing. We doubt very much that the British 
Government. speaks. for the British people 
when it sacrifices our friendship. 

Your Prime Minister and your radio 
daily told the peoples of Europe that your 
only wish was that they should be free, 
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We, both of us, accepted the ald that these 
people gave us—underwritten with their 
blood. Why, then, did you send in your 
British tanks to surround the House of 
Deputies in Brussels? How would you like 
it if Belgian tanks were to surround the 
House of Parliament? Why did you offer 
British troops to disarm Belgian fatriots— 
people whom you called noble allies only a 
month before? We in America do not be- 
lieve they are guilty of disorder and law- 
1 sness. We in America would be disorderly 
also if any foreign power surrounded our Halls 
of Congress with troops. Frankly, we feel 
your Government must answer before his- 
tory for breaking its word to the Belgians. 

In France General de Gaulle has raised 
the hopes and respect of his great people. 
But let us face it. To do that he had to 
defeat the reactionary diplomats of both 
Washington and London. America made a 
great mistake about the French people. It 
will never make that mistake about another, 
But your Government continues to favor the 
collaborationists. Is it “law and order” to 
sustain men who are traitors in the eyes of 
their countrymen? 

In Spain your Government's representa- 
tive, Samuel Hoare, the same man who 
tried to give Ethiopia to Mussolini, and who 
was a Munichman, gave outright support to 
Franco. Don’t you know that not only 
Spanish but British and American blood is 
on his hands? Why, then, did your Prime 
Minister publicly endorse him a few months 
ago? Do you blame the American President 
for repudiating that position within 24 
hours? When he spoke for the liberty of the 
Spanish, F. D. R. never spoke more com- 
pletely for the American people. We hops 
and believe that that view is taken by most 
of the British people. 

The Italians say, and our Government and 
people believe, that your policy is intended 
to weaken and impoverish the Italian peo- 
ple, contrary to your promises and ours, 
Your Prime Minister is reported as insisting 
on the degenerate House of Savoy—anathema 
to the decent Italian people who saw it allied 
with Mussolini. Has Mr, Churchill returned 
to his early sympathetic writings about the 
Fascist movement in Italy? 

All of these policies are of the same ig- 
nominious pattern—but in Greece, to be 
frank, we believe your Government has 
stained it with blood. The very people you 
are shooting down you hailed as patriots, 
great fighters, and particular friends. Do 
you suppose that we will believe that the 
handful of noble people who successively 
fought Mussolini and Hitler are now un- 
worthy to elect their own government? Or 
need British tanks to patrol them? 

Your Government has reminded Athens of 
what she owes us—but poor, indeed, is any 
man or any government which feels that it 
owes Athens nothing. You, as a people, were 
ready to fight on the beaches, in the towns, 
and from the hilis for your country. What 
is wrong about a Greek loving Greece as 
much as an Englishman loves England? 

From Palestine, Syria, Lebanon, Egypt, 
Iraq, and Ethiopia—the list is large—Ameri- 
cans bring back the same story. No Atlantic 
Charter, no self-determination, pro-English, 
Quisling-like governments—effected at the 
Point of British arms. Rightly or wrongly, 
the American people believe this is the policy 
of your Government—and they are against 
it. They are determined to fight Hitler to 
the finish, but they will not see an English 
reactionary program substituted for a Ger- 
man one. 

More important, they believe that the Brit- 
ish people will not permit it, either. They 
do not believe your sons and daughters are 
fighting and dying for Pierlot, Franco, or 
Victor Emmanuel. Principle brought us to- 
gether, and principle must keep us together. 
Your freedom, like ours, is only safe in a 
world of free men. We must guarantee that 
freedom by liberating other nations; we only 
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imperil it by trying to make them slaves. 
And in breaking its word to all of these 
peoples, the American people believe your 
Government broke its sacred pledge to them. 

This is a fateful hour—and the decision is 
with you, the British people. We state with- 
out reservation that every resource at our 
command is with you to continue the battle 
cf liberation. But if your policy is the reac- 
tionary one of your Government, you must 
go your way alone. 

We believe the path of reaction to be the 
way of the transgressor—and we are unwill- 
ing that our sons and deughters stand before 
the peoples of the earth as their oppressors. 
Our decision is made, finally ani irrevocably. 
To do otherwise, we feel, would fix upon us 
the possible blame for losing this war and 
the certain guilt of starting the next one. 
As in 1940, the world hung upon the courage 
of Great Britain's common people; in 1944 it 
awaits—and believes—in the verdict of their 
conscience. 


Mr. President, I do not see anything in 
that statement of Welter Winchell to the 
people of Great Britain that should have 
been hidden by the newspapers of this 
country from the common people of 
America. 


THE HUMAN HEART IS EVER THE SAME 
ARTICLE BY CAPT. PAUL R. HORTIN, 
CHAPLAIN 


Mr. HALL asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a brief article 
entitled “The Human Heart Is Ever the 
Same,” written by Capt. Paul R. Hortin, 
chaplain, and published in Communiqué, 
Colorado Springs, Colo., which appears in 
the Appendix. ] 


HOW THE DICTATORS GET THEIR START— 
SERMON BY REV. JAMES APPLEBY 


[Mr. HALL asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a sermon entitled 
“How the Dictators Get Their Start,” 
preached by the Rev. James Appleby in the 
First Presbyterian Church of Anderson, S. C., 
on November 26, 1944, which appears in the 
Appendix.] 


RESOLUTION BY VARIETY CLUBS OF 
AMERICA IN RELATION TO HUMANI- 
TARIAN AWARD CITATION PRESENTED 
TO HON. CORDELL HULL 
[Mr. HATCH asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Recorp a resolution 

adopted by the Variety Clubs of America at 

& dinner honoring former Secretary of State 

Cordell Hull, on November 24, 1944, which 

appears in the Appendix.] 


THE PART TAKEN BY INTERNATIONAL 
PRINTING PRESSMEN AND ASSISTANTS’ 
UNION IN THE WAR EFFORT 


[Mr. McKELLAR asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp a letter from 
George L. Berry, president of the Interna- 
tional Printing Fressmen and Assistants’ 
Union of North America, setting forth what 
the union is doing to aid the war effort, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


SOAK THE SUCCESSFUL—ARTICLE BY 
FRANK C. WALDROP 


Mr. REYNOLDS asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an article by 
Frank C, Waldrop entitled “Soak the Suc- 
cessful,” published in the Washington (D. C.) 
Times-Herald, which appears in the Appen- 
dix. 

UKRAINE, BATTLE GROUND FOR FREE- 
DOM—STATEMENT BY A. A. GRANOVSKY 

[Mr. SHIPSTEAD asked and cbtained 
leave to have printed in the Recorp a state- 
ment entitled “Ukraine, Battle Ground for 
Freedom,” prepared by Dr, Alexander A, 
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Granovsky, professor of entomology and eco- 
nomic zoology, University of Minnesota, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator withhold his suggestion? 

Mr. HILL. I withhold it. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I desire recognition. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Texas is recognized. 

Mr. CONNALLY, Now I yield for a 
quorum call, 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, the Senator 
from Texas yields, and I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Guffey Overton 
Austin Gurney Pepper 

Bailey Hall Radcliffe 
Bilbo Hatch Reed 
Brewster Hawkes Revercomb 
Brooks Hayden Reynolds 
Buck 1 Robertson 
Burton Holman Russell 
Bushfield Jenner Shipstead 
Butler Johnson, Calif. Smith 

Capper Johnson, Colo. Taft 

Caraway La Follette ‘Thomas, Idaho 
Chandler Langer ‘Thomas, Okla. 
Chavez Lucas ‘Thomas, Utah 
Clark, Idaho | McCarran 

Clark, Mo. McClellan Tunnell 
Connally McFarland Tydings 
Cordon McKellar Vandenberg 
Danaher Maloney alsh 

Da vis Maybank Weeks 
Downey Mead Wheeler 
Ferguson Millikin Wherry 
George Murdock White 

Gerry Murray Wiley 

Gillette Nye Willis 

Green O'Mahoney Wilson 


Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY] and 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass! 
are absent from the Senate because of 
illness. 

The, Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
STEWART] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. An- 
DREWS], the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
BANKHEAD], the Senator from Virginia 
Mr. Byrp], the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr, EasrLAND I], the Senator from Lou- 
isiana [Mr. ELLENDER], the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. KILGORE], the Sena- 
ter from Texas [Mr. O'DANIEL], the Sen- 
ator from Nevada [Mr. ScrucHam], the 
Senator from New York [Mr. WAGNER], 
and the Senators from Washington IMr. 
Macnuson and Mr, WALLGREN] are nec- 
essarily absent. 

Mr. WHERRY. The following Sena- 
tors are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Brinces], the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. BALL], the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Moore], and the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. Toney]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy- 
eight Senators have answered to their 
names. A quorum is present. 


NOMINATIONS IN THE DEPARTMENT OF 
STATE 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The pending 
question is on the nomination of Joseph 
C. Grew, of New Hampshire, to be Under 
Secretary of State. The question is, Will 
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the Senate advise and consent to the 
nomination? 

The Senator from Texas [Mr, Con- 
NALLY] has the floor, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Will the Senator 
yield to me to present a conference re- 
port? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Would the Senator 
mind withholding his request for the 
present? If the Senate agrees to all these 
reports, Senators may leave town, and 
we wish to obtain action on the ncmina- 
tions which are before the Senate. 

Mr. McKELLAR, Of course, if the 
Senator objects 

Mr. CONNALLY. I am not objecting: 
I merely asked the Senator to withhold 
his motion while I make a few remarks, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Certainly. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Texas yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield only for a 
unanimous-consent request. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, as in leg- 
islative session, I ask unanimous consent 
that the pending business be temporarily 
laid aside and that out of order the Sen- 
ate consider the resolution which I send 
to the desk and ask to have stated. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I shall have to ob- 
ject to that, Mr. President. If it is done 
by unanimous consent, I can have no 
objection. 

; Mr. LUCAS. That is what I am ask- 
ng. 

Mr. CONNALLY. But the Senator is 
asking for consideration of the resolu- 
tion, and if we proceed to consider the 
resolution, it will be before the Senate. 

Mr. LUCAS. If there is any objection, 
I shall withdraw the request. 

Mr. HILL. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. HILL. When consent is given to 
lay aside the pending business tempo- 
rarily and to take up another matter, 
am I correct in assuming that at any time 
during the consideration of the matter 
taken up by unanimous consent any Sen- 
ator may call for the regular order, 
which would result in the matter called 
up temporarily being laid aside, bring- 
ing the pending business back before 
the Senate? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Demand by 
any Senator for the regular order would 
bring the pending business back before 
the Senate. 

Mr. CONNALLY. A parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator from 
Illinois propounded a unanimous-con- 
sent request, that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of a legislative matter, 
The legislative measure would be before 
the Senate if we agreed to consider it. 
Would that not be tantamount to con- 
sidering the proposed legislation? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It would be 
tantamount to considering it, without 
question, but it would not interfere with 
the Senate going back to the pending 
question, which is the consideration of 
the first nomination on the Executive 
Calendar. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Would it in anywise 
affect the status of the executive session 
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and the matter before the Senate in ex- 
ecutive session? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In no way. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Texas yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. For what Sarpo? 

Mr. PEPPER. Merely to make a com- 
ment on the discussion now proceeding. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Very well. 

Mr. PEPPER. I think I am author- 
ized to speak at least for the authors of 
the resolution which is on the table, and 
if unanimous consent is requested for 
the disposition of any legislative mat- 
ters Senators wish to dispose of, we are 


‘not disposed to make any effort to take 


advantage of the situation. There will 
be discussion of the nominations, and 
we shall expect the discussion to be 
thorough and appropriate, but we shall 
not attempt to take any advantage of 
unanimous-consent requests respecting 
the disposition of other matters Sena- 
‘tors may wish to have disposed of. 

CONTINUATION OF COMMITTEES TO JANUARY 31, 

1945 

Mr. LUCAS. Let me say to the able 
Senator from Texas that the resolution 
I am sending forward is merely an origi- 
nal resolution I am reporting today to 
continue all the present standing com- 
mittees and special committees until 
January 31, 1945. I do not think there 
will be any objection on the part of any 
Senator.. 

Mr. CONNALLY. If there is to be no 
cages I shall yield; otherwise, I shall 
not. 

Mr. LUCAS. As in legislative session, 
I report favorably from the Committee 
to Audit and Control the Contingent Ex- 
penses of the Senate, Senate Resolu- 
tion 356, and ask for its immediate con- 
sideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Illinois? 

There being no objertion, as in legis- 
lative session, the resolution was con- 
sidered and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That all resolutions heretofore 
agreed to, authorizing standing or select 
committees to employ clerical assistants, 
hold hearings, and conduct investigations 
during the Seventy-eighth Congress, here- 
by are continued in full force and effect 
until January 31, 1945. 


FIRST SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS, 
1945—CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr, President, will 
the Senator from Texas yield to me? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield to the Sena- 
tor for a unanimous-consent request 
only. 

Mr. McKELLAR. As in legislative 
session, I ask unanimous consent to sub- 
mit the conference report on House bill 
5587, the first supplemental appropria- 
tion bill, 1945, and ask for its imme- 
diate consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, and as in legislative session, the 
report will be received. 

Mr. McKELLAR, submitted the follow- 
ing report: 

The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
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5587) making appropriations to supply defl- 
ciencies in certain appropriations for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1944, and for 
prior fiscal years, and to provide supple- 
mental appropriations for the fiscal years 
ending June 30, 1945, and June 30, 1946, 
and for other purposes, having met, after 
full and free conference, have agreed to 
recommend and do recommend to their re- 
spective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ments numbered 21, 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, 45, 
and 48. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate num- 
bered 1, 2, 8, 4, 5, 6, 8, 25, 26, 38, 44, 46, 47, 
123, and 124, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 7: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 7, and agree to 
same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter stricken out and inserted by 
said amendment insert the following: 

“The Alien Property Custodian is hereby 
authorized to pay out of any funds or other 
property or interest vested in him or trans- 
ferred to him all necessary expenses incurred 
by the Office of Alien Property Custodian in 
carrying out the powers and duties conferred 
on the Alien Property Custodian pursuant to 
the Trading with the Enemy Act of October 6, 
1917, as amended (50 U. S. C. App.): Provided, 
That not to exceed $4,000,000 shall be avail- 
able for the entire fiscal year 1945 for the 
general administrative expenses of the Office 
of Alien Property Custodian, including the 
objects as specified in section 201 of the Na- 
tional War Agency Appropriation Act, 1945, 
printing ani binding, rent in the District of 
Columbia, and all other necessary general ad- 
ministrative expenses: Provided further, That 
after June 30, 1945, the Office of Alien Prop- 


“erty Custodian shall not incur any obliga- 


tions for the expenses of said Office except 
pursuant to a further annual authorization 
by the Congress specifically therefor: Pro- 
vided further, That on or before April 1, 1945, 
the Alien Property Custodian shall make a 
report to the Appropriations Committees of 
the Senate and the House of Representatives 
giving detailed information on all adminis- 
trative and nonadministrative expenses in- 
curred in connection with the activities of the 
Office of Alien Property Custodian.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 12: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 12, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 616,650“; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 16: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 16, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 812,000, 000“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 18: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 18, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the matter inserted by said amend- 
ment insert the following: “teletype service 
presently being furnished and”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 19: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 19, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the matter inserted by said amend- 
ment insert the following: “teletype (pres- 
ently being furnished) or“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 20: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 20, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
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ment insert 615,000,000“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 23: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 23, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 88,002“; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 24: That the House 
reced? from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 24, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$6,938"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 27: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 27, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 837,000“; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 28: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 28, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed in line 4 of said 
amendment insert 825,000“; and the Senate 
agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 29: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 29, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In line 6 of the matter inserted by said 
amendment strike out the figure “$22,000,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof 820,000,000“; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 36: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 36, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$37,000"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 37: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 37, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$75,500"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 49; That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 49, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In line 4 of the matter inserted by said 
amendment strike out the figure ‘$100,000,- 
000” and insert in lieu thereof “$50,000,000”; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 50: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 50, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$278”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 51: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 51, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 813,875“; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 52: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 52, and agree to 
the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 6281, 200“; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 53: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 53, and agree to 
the same with an amendment as follows: In 
lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$1,480”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numberd 54: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 54, and agree 
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to the same with an amendment as follows: 
Ir lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$167”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 55: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 55, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 8463“; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 56: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 56, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 8483“; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 57: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 57, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$77,700"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 58: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 58, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$4,163”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 59: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 59, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu ot the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 8463“; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 60: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 60, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$9,250”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 61: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 61, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 623,125“; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 62: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to. the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 62, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$5,550,000”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 63: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 63, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 27,750“; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 64: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 64, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 81.804“; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 65: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 65, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$694"; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 66: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 66, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 4,625“; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 67: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 67, and agree 
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to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$194,250”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 68: That the House 
recede from it disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 68, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$1,388”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 69: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 69, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 847,453“; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 70: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 70, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 844,400“; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 71: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 71, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$9,250"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 72: That the House 
recede from: its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 72; and: agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$85,655"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 73: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 73, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$571,650”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 74: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 74, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$8,788"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 75: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 75, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$324,301"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 76: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 76, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$36,075”; and the Senate agree 
to the same, 

Amendment numbered 77: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 77, and ugree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu.of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 8244, 200“; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 78: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 78, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 812,025“; and the Senate agree 
to the same, 

Amendment numbered 79: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 79, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$11,193”; and the Senate agree 
to the same, 

Amendment numbered 80: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 80, and agree 
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to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$4,533”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 81: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 81, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$462,500”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 82: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 82, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 63,747“; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 83: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 83, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 830,525“; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 84: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 84, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$41,625”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 85: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 85, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum pr by said amend- 
ment insert 823,125“; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 86: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend. 
ment of the Senate numbered 86, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$4,649”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. K 

Amendment numbered 87: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 87, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows; 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$2,775"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 88: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 88, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$2,775”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 89: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 89, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$299,450”; and the Senate agree 
to the same, 

Amendment numbered 90: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 90, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$6,938"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 91: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 91, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$150,247”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 92: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 92, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 887,000“; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 93; That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 93, and agree 
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to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$105,265”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 94: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 94, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “16,373”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 95: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 95, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$717”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 96: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 96, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 827,750“; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 97: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 97, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$13,875”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 98: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 98, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$2,220,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 99: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 99, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$4,662”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 100: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 100, 
and agree to the same with an amendment 
as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by 
said amendment insert 81,291“ and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 101: That the 
House recede frora its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 101, 
and agree to the same with an amendment 
as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by 
said amendment insert “$532”; and the Sen- 
ate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 102: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 102, 
and agree to the same with an amendment 
as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by 
said amendment insert “$49,950”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 103: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 103, 
and agree to the same with an amendment 
as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by 
said amendment insert 485,625“; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 104: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 104, 
and agree to the same with an amendment 
as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by 
said amendment insert 883,250“; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 105: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 105, 
and agree to the same with an amendment 
as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by 
said amendment insert 8925“; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 106: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
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amendment of the Senate numbered 106, 
and agree to the same with an amendment 
as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by 
said amendment insert 6209“; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 107: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 107, 
and agree to the same with an amendment 
as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by 
said amendment insert “$435”; and the Sen- 
ate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 108: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 108, 
and agree to the same with an amendment 
as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by 
said amendment insert 8486“; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 109: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 109, 
and agree to the same with an amendment 
as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by 
said amendment insert “$463”; and the Sen- 
ate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 110: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 110, 
and agree to the same with an amendment 
as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by 
said amendment insert “$116”; and the Sen- 
ate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 111: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 111, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment insert “$463”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 112: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 112, 
and agree to the same with an amendment 
as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by 
said amendment insert “$3,161,650”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 113: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 113, 
and agree to the same with an amendment 
as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by 
said amendment insert “$26,085”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 114: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 114, 
and agree to the same with an amendment 
as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by 
said amendment insert “$286,750"; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 115: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 115, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment insert “$3,423”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 116: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 116, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$24,513”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 117: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 117, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$259,000”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 118: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 118, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment insert “$323,750”; and the Sen- 
ate agree to the same, 
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Amendment numbered 119: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 119, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment insert 8107, 768“; and the Sen- 
ate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 120: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 120, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment insert “$46,250”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 121: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 121, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as fol- 
lows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment insert 85,890,400“; and the Sen- 
ate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 122: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 122 and 
agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment insert “$7,308”; and the Senate 
agree to the same, 

The committee of conferencé report in dis- 
agreement amendments numbered 9, 10, 11, 
13, 14, 15, 17, 22, 30, 39, 40, 41, 42, 43, 125, 


and 126. 
KENNETH MCKELLAR, 
CARL HAYDEN, 
RICHARD B. RUSSELL, 
Rurus C. HOLMAN, 
C. WAYLAND BROOKS, 

Managers on the part of the Senate. 

CLARENCE CANNON, 
C. A. Wooprum, 
Lours LUDLOW, 


FRANK B. KEEFE, 
Managers on the part of the House, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to immediate consideration of 
the report? The Chair hears none, and 
the report is before the Senate. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I_move that the 
conference report be agreed to. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a message from the House of 
Representatives announcing its action 
on certain amendments of the Senate to 
oe bill 5587, which was read, as fol- 
ows: 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
December 16, 1944. 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendments of the 
Senate numbered 9, 10, 11, 13, 14, 15, 17, and 
126 to the bill (H. R. 5587) making appro- 
priations to supply deficiencies in certain ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1944, and for prior fiscal years, and to 
provide supplemental appropriations for the 
fiscal years ending June 30, 1945, and June 
30, 1946, and for other purposes, and concur 
therein. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 22 to said bill and concur therein with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter stricken out and inserted by said 
amendment insert: 

“The limitation on expenditures under the 
1944 program of soil-building practices and 
soil- and water-conseryation practices estab- 
lished in the fourth proviso clause of the 
appropriation ‘Conservation and use of agri- 
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cultural land resources,’ in the Department 
of Agriculture Appropriation Act, 1944, is 
hereby increased from $300,000,000 to $313,- 
000,000 (exclusive of the $12,500,000 provided 
in the Department of Agriculture Appropria- 
tion Act, 1945, for additional seed pay- 
ments)“ 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 39 to said bill and concur therein with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum 
named in said amendment insert “$1,045,- 
000.” 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 125 to said bill and concur therein with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter inserted by said amendment insert: 

“Sec. 404. That during the fiscal year 1945 
there shall be available for expenditure or 
obligation for long-distance telephone tolls 
and for telegrams and cablegrams by the 
Department of Agriculture, the Department 
of Commerce, the Department of Justice, the 
Department of Labor, the Treasury Depart- 
ment, and the Post Office Department not 
to exceed 90 percent in the case of each of 
said departments of the amounts included 
for such purposes in the Budget estimates 
for the fiscal year 1945 under the schedules 
in the Budget under the heading ‘Communi- 
cation services’: Provided, That the savings 
hereby effected in the items for long-distance 
telephone tolls and for telegrams and cable- 
grams for each of the said Departments shall 
not be diverted to other use but shall be 
covered into the Treasury as miscellaneous 
receipts: Provided jurther, That the amounts 
named in section 8 of the Interior Depart- 
ment Appropriation Act, 1945, are hereby in- 
creased by $17,345 and $19,242, respectively, 
such additional amounts to be available ex- 
clusively for the objects for which provided 
for the Solid Fuels Administration for War 
and the Fish and Wildlife Service.” 

That the House insist upon its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate num- 
bered 30, 40, 41, 42, and 43 to said bill. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate concur in the 
amendments of the House to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 22, 39, 
and 125. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I now move that 
the Senate recede from its amendments 
numbered 30, 40, 41, 42, and 43. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. McKELLAR, I thank the Sen- 
ator from Texas. 


EARNINGS OF THE MOTION PICTURE 
“THIS IS THE ARMY” FOR ARMY EMER- 
GENCY RELIEF 


Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, CONNALLY. I yield for a unani- 
mous-consent request only. 

Mr. CHANDLER. As in legislative 
session I ask unanimous consent to make 
a short statement and to place a letter 
in the Record. It will take a very short 
time. 

Mr, CONNALLY. Very well. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, we 
all know what a fine patriotic job our 
American motion-picture industry has 
been doing in this war. Purely as a 
patriotic service the motion-picture com- 
panies regularly send every one of their 
latest pictures to our armed forces over- 
seas where they are shown months be- 
fore they are released to the theaters 
here at home. Many of us have had 
letters from boys at the front telling how 
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much these motion pictures mean to 
them. 

We know too of the unselfish efforts 
of many movie stars and lesser known 
entertainers in traveling by ship and by 
bomber to the front lines to put on shows 
forthemen. We know of the great work 
done by the motion-picture companies 
in making training films and educational 
films that have helped to build our 
magnificent Army and Navy. 

Now there is one more event which 
must be added to this splendid war rec- 
ord of the motion-picture industry. 
The other day Mr. Harry M. Warner, 
president of Warner Bros. Pictures, Inc., 
delivered to General Marshall, Chief of 
Staff of the Army, a report that the 
motion picture This Is the Army, pro- 
duced by Warner Bros. for the benefit of 
Army Emergency Relief, had brought 
into the treasury of Army Emergency 
Relief the amazing sum of $7,000,000, 
This is an event almost without prece- 
dent. It reflects credit not only on the 
motion-picture industry but on the 
whole of American industry as well that 
one of our great companies should give 
up a large portion of its profits to Army 
Emergency Relief. It is a distinguished 
service on the part of the Warner com- 
pany, which is already well known for its 
series of patriotic short subjects and for 
such truly American pictures as Sergeant 
York, Yankee Doodle Dandy, and Desti- 
nation Tokyo. > 

I would like permission to have in- 
serted in the Recorp the text of Mr. 
Harry Warner's letter to General Mar- 
shall on This Is the Army. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Gen. GEORGE C. MARSHALL, 
Chief of Staff, United States Army, 
War Department, Washington D.C. 

DEAR GENERAL MARSHALL: As you know, the 
motion picture, This Is the Army, produced 
for the benefit of Army Emergency Relief, 
has been playing in the theaters of this 
country for nearly a year and a half. The 
funds which Army Emergency Relief has 
received from the earnings of the picture 
have now reached the $7,000,000 mark and 
I think that it is appropriate for me to give 
you a report on this enterprise. 

Ordinarily, I would be reluctant to make 
a report of this character. In time of war. 
when so many are called upon to give 50 
much, anything that we at home may do is 
negligible compared to the sacrifices of the 
men and women on the battle fronts. I 
feel, however, that we owe an accounting 
to the officers and men who carry on the 
great work of Army Emergency Relief, to the 
thousands of theater owners who gave a 
part of their receipts to the Army Emergency 
Relief fund, and to the millions of theater- 
goers who paid admission to see the picture, 

On October 14, 1942, Warner Bros. Pictures, 
Inc., agreed to produce and distribute a mo- 
tion picture of Irving Berlin's Army musical 
show, This Is the Army. Our original un- 
derstanding with the Army had been that 
we would turn over 50 percent of our profits 
on the picture to Army Emergency Relief. 
After reaching this agreement, however, we 
felt that Army Emergency Relief should re- 
ceive the full benefit of whatever profit we 
might make on the picture. Accordingly, 
we submitted to our board of directors a 
proposal that 100 percent of the profits on 
the picture be turned over to Army Emer- 
gency Relief. This proposal was given en- 
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thusiastic approval and the War Department 
was so notified. 

The picture went into production on Feb- 
ruary 24, 1943, with the arrival of the This 
Is the Army company at the Warner Bros. 
studios in Burbank, Calif. Production re- 
quired 16 weeks and the picture was com- 
pleted on June 14, 1943. 

The world premiere of the picture was 
held at the Hollywood Theatre in New York 
on July 28, 1943. Since that time it has 
played in over 12,000 theaters and in this 
country alone more than 50,000,000 people 
have paid nearly 65,000,000 admissions to 
see it. 

On November 1, 1944, the picture had 
brought into the treasury of Army Emer- 
gency Relief a total of $7,000,000 and I am 
happy to hand you at this time the seven- 
millionth dollar to be turned over to the 
relief fund. We estimate that by the time 
the picture has completed its run, Army 
Emergency Relief will have received from 
it more than $7,500,000. 

This sum could not have been raised with- 
out the magnificent and wholehearted co- 
operation of the motion-picture-theater 
owners of the country who are responsible 
for a substantial portion of the total. 
Thousands of theaters held special pre- 
mieres the total proceeds from which were 
paid into the fund. The exhibitors of the 
country not only showed the picture at terms 
highly favorable to Army Emergency Relief, 
but also gave the picture extended playing 
time and generally handled the picture in 
such a manner as to bring the greatest 
possible return to Army Emergency Relief. 

As for the part the Warner Co. played, 
we produced the picture at cost, without 
any charge for overhead; we are distributing 
it at cost; and the Warner theaters turned 
over their full profits on exhibition to Army 
Emergency Relief. In producing the pic- 
ture, Jack L. Warner, in charge of produc- 
tion, spared no effort to make the picture 
worthy of the great job the Army had done 
with the show on the stage. In distribut- 
ing it, we carried on a full-scale sales, ad- 
vertising, and promotion campaign designed 
to provide the widest possible showing of 
the picture and the maximum possible rey- 
enue for the relief fund. 

In a report of this kind I would not pre- 
sume to attempt to do justice to the incom. 
parable contribution of Mr. Irving Berlin 
whose genius gave This Is the Army to 
America. Nor can I hope to give adequate 
recognition to Director Michael Curtiz or to 
the other artists who helped make the pic- 
ture. I want to pay particular tribute, how- 
ever, to the many Army officers and enlisted 
men whose splendid cooperation and whole- 
hearted efforts were so important to the suc- 
cess of the production. 

On the screen, as on the stage, This Is the 
Army was a tremendous success and brought 
great credit to the Army. Those of us at 
Warner Bros. who had any part in the en- 
terprise regard it as a privilege which will 
bring us deep gratification for many years 
to come. 

Faithfully yours, f 
Harry M. WARNER. 


NOMINATION OF JOSEPH C. GREW TO BE 
UNDER SECRETARY OF STATE 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the nomination of Joseph C. Grew to 
be Under Secretary of State. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
hope the Senate will indulge me for a 
brief period. I desire to discuss the 
pending matter in general. At the pres- 
ent moment the Senate is presented with 
the question of voting for confirmation 
or rejection of Mr. Joseph C. Grew to be 
Under Secretary of State. 
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Mr. President, there has been so much 
comment in some of the newspapers and 
by some of the columnists and over the 
radio respecting what they contend has 
been the undue speed and rush in the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, that I 
should like to detail just what occurred 
with regard to the State Department 
nominations from the time they were 
first considered until the present mo- 
ment. The chairman of the commit- 
tee has been the object of some un- 
favorable comment to the effect that he 
was undertaking to railroad these nomi- 
nations through the committee. I 
would remind the Senate that the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations is composed 
of 23 Senators of the United States. I 
should like to have inserted at this point 
in the Recorp the names of the members 
of the committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

The members of the committee are as 
follows: 

FOREIGN RELATIONS 

Tom CONNALLY, of Texas; WALTER F. 
GEORGE, of Georgia; Rozent F. WAGNER, of New 
York; Exsert D. THoMAs, of Utah; JAmes E. 
Murray, of Montana; CLAUDE PEPPER, of Flori- 
da; THropore Francis GREEN, of Rhode 
Island; ALBEN W. BARKLEY, of Kentucky; 
Rosert R. Reynos, of North Carolina; 
JoserH F. Gurrey, of Pennsylvania; Guy M. 
GILLETTE, of Iowa; BENNETT CHAMP CLARK, of 
Missouri; Carrer Grass, of Virginia; JAMES 
M. TUNNELL, of Delaware. 

Hrmam W. Jonnson of California; ARTHUR 
CAPPER, of Kansas; ROBERT M. La FOLLETTE, 
Jr., of Wisconsin; ARTHUR H. VANDENBERG, of 
Michigan; Warrace H. WHITE, Jr., of Maine; 
HENRIK SHIPSTEAD, of Minnesota; GERALD P. 
Nye, of North Dakota; James J. Davis, of 
Pennsylvania; WARREN R. AUSTIN, of Vermont. 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, 
among that number are many eminent 
Senators and many who have had long 
years of service in this body. 

The nominations were referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations on 
Tuesday, December 5. They were sub- 
mitted by the chairman to the commit- 
tee, and after discussion in which no 
Senator demanded a public hearing or a 
hearing of any character, the nominees 
were voted upon. The result of that vote 
was that the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
CLARK] voted against Mr. MacLeish, and 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. Murray] 
voted against William L. Clayton. Those 
were the only negative votes, and I say 
upon my responsibility as a member of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations that 
no Senator requested a public hearing or 
any other kind of a hearing. The chair- 
man of the committee, as the servant of 
the committee, put the matter to a vote, 
the committee voted, and the chairman 
reported the nominations to the Senate. 
What sort of railroading was that? Let 
the facts speak for themselves. 

Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. GUFFEY. I understood the Sena- 
tor from Texas to say that there was only 
one vote, that of the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. CLARK] against Mr. MacLeish, 
and one vote, that of the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Murray], against Mr. 
Clayton. I voted against all of them, 

Mr. CONNALLY. All of them? 
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Mr. GUFFEY. I voted against. every 
one, and afterward tried to go back and 
change my vote of “nay” to “yea” on Mr. 
MacLeish. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, has 
the Senator not in mind the second meet- 
ing of the committee? I am speaking of 
the first meeting of the committee. 

Mr. GUFFEY. Very well. Proceed. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I think the Senator 
refers to the second meeting, after the 
hearing. 

Mr. GUFFEY. I am glad to be cor- 
rected. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I thank the Senator 
for welcoming the facts. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I know the Sen- 
ator wants to be accurate. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I am trying to be. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. It is my impres- 
sion that on the first roll call there were 
four votes against Mr. MacLeish. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I think the Senator 
is correct. The clerk of the committee 
must have made an error. I recall now 
that Senators voting against Mr. Mac- 
Leish were the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. VANDENBERG], the Senator from 
Maine (Mr. WHITE], the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. La FoLLETTE], and the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. MURRAY], 
I do not know why that should have 
been overlooked. I had a stenographer 
present at the meetings and tried to have 
the proceedings taken down and pre- 
served for the record. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. MURRAY. Did the Senator in- 
clude me as one of the Senators who 
voted against Mr. MacLeish at the first 
meeting? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I did. 

Mr. MURRAY. That is a mistake, I 
will say. 

Mr. CONNALLY. No, no; against Mr. 
Clayton. The Senator from Montana 
[Mr. Murray] was only recorded as vot- 
ing against Mr. Clayton. The Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. SHIPSTEAD] prob- 
ably was the other Senator who voted 
against Mr. MacLeish. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, if 
the Senator will permit, I think the four 
Senators who voted against Mr. Mac- 
Leish were the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. CLARK], the Senator from Maine 
(Mr. WHITE], the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. La FOoLLETTE], and the Senator 
from Michigan. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator is cor- 
rect. There were four votes against Mr. 
MacLeish and one vote against Mr. 
Clayton. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Yes. 

Mr, CONNALLY. The votes against 
the two nominees were the only negative 
votes on any of the nominations. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Will the Senator 
from Texas please repeat his last state- 
ment concerning the four votes? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I said in the first 
meeting there were four votes against 
Mr. MacLeish. 
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Mr. SHIPSTEAD. And the Senator 
named the four Senators? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I suggested that the 
Senator from Minnesota was possibly 
among that number. I do not recall. 
The Senator from Michigan reminds me 
that the Senator from Minnesota was 
not one of the four. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I do not think I 
was present at the first meeting. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I am speaking only 
of the first meeting. The Senator from 
Minnesota points out that he was not 
present, and, of course, not being pres- 
ent, he could not vote. 

Mr. President, upon that action of the 
committee the chairman did what he 
thought was his duty as the servant of 
the committee—and that is what I am. 
I do not try to dictate to the Foreign 
Relations Committee. I do not try to 
railroad matters through that commit- 
tee; and I invite Senators who are not 
members of the committee to consult 
Senators who are members of it as to 
whether the chairman of the committee 
is fair, and whether he shows considera- 
tion for the wishes of the committee. 
But after the committee had voted the 
confirmation of these nominations, the 
chairman, in pursuance of what he 
thought was his duty to the committee 
and to the Senate, reported the nomina- 
tions to the Senate, with the result that 
is known tc all Senators. Objection was 
made on the floor of the Senate, and 
public hearings were demanded. The 

emand was participated in by several 
Senators who were present at the first 
meeting and made no demand for hear- 
ings. The Senate voted to return the 
nominations to the committee, with the 
expression of a desire that public hear- 
ings be held. 

The committee proceeded as speedily 
as possible to hold hearings on all these 
nominations. On the first day of pub- 
lic hearings there were present several 
Senators who were not members of the 
committee, and who later expressed dis- 
appointment that they had not been in- 
vited to ask questions. It has always 
been the custom in the Committee on 
Foreign Relations that any Senator who 
requests permission to be heard is 
granted that courtesy. On the second 
day some of the same Senators were 
present, and we invited them to ask ques- 
tions. We did not wait for them to make 
the request, but invited them to ask 
questions with regard to the nomina- 
tions. There were present six or eight 
Senators who were not members of the 
committee, and I consulted every one of 
them. 

Mr. President, those hearings are be- 
fore Senators in printed form. I pro- 
cured them and had them placed on the 
desks of all Senators on last Saturday, 
so that there could be no charge that the 
committee was in anywise withholding 
or denying information with respect to 
what had happened. 

Most of these names have been passed 
upon heretofore by the Senate. The 
nomination of Mr. Grew is now before 
the Senate. He was Ambassador to 
Japan for 8 or 10 years, and I do not 
suppose his nomination was-passed upon 
by the Senate within recent times, so we 
shall omit him. 
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General Holmes is a brigadier general 
of the Army. His nomination had to 
be confirmed, in the matter of his com- 
mission. It was passed upon by the Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee of the Senate and 
by the Senate itself. 

Mr. Clayton served as Assistant Secre- 
tary of Commerce. His nomination had 
to be acted upon by the Senate and con- 
firmed. I have never heard of any 
charges against him or objections to him 
being urged when he was appointed As- 
sistant Secretary of Commerce. 

As I recall, when Mr. MacLeish was 
appointed Librarian of Congress, his 
nomination had to be confirmed by the 
Senate. Personally, I do not recall much 
about the matter, but I will ask the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. AUSTIN] 
whether his nomination was confirmed 
by the Senate. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, I quite 
vigorously opposed confirmation of the 
nomination of Archibald MacLeish to be 
Librarian of Congress. Afterward, as a 
result of experience, I regretted that I 
had done so. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I supported the 
nomination of Mr. MacLeish to be Libra- 
rian of Congress, in the face of a rather 
bitter fight against him. I am still so 
convinced that he is an able librarian that 
I believe he ought to stay there. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, the 
changes of attitude of these two eminent 
statesmen as to these nominations are 
not surprising, in view of certain other 
changes which have taken place in the 
past few days. The point I am making 
is whether Senators are for him or 
against him, that heretofore the Senate 
has considered and confirmed his nomi- 
nation. 

I say these things about these nomi- 
nees because the statement has been 
made in certain quarters that the Senate 
was ignorant about these men, that it 
knew nothing about their records, and 
that it was necessary for us to take more 
time and have public hearings to find 
out who these men were and what their 
qualifications were. 

In any office which Mr. Rockefeller oc- 
cupied, he does not seem to have re- 
quired confirmation of his nomination, 
but he has been in the public service for 
4 or 5 years. He has appeared before 
the Appropriations Committee on a 
number of occasions. Senators know 
his background, his public duties, and 
his activities; and I am sure that the 
majority of Senators have had a personal 
acquaintance with Mr. Rockefeller. 

Mr. Dunn has been in the foreign serv- 
ice in the State Department for many 
years. Each time that he was promoted 
from one classification to another, his 
nomination had to be confirmed by the 
Senate. He has been investigated and 
has been confirmed four or five times; 
and yet some say that we know nothing 
about these men, nothing about their 
experience, and nothing about their 
background. 

I believe that covers the entire list of 
nominations. No Senator should be 
ignorant or uninformed about the gen- 
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eral character of the services of the men 
named. 

Mr. President, with regard to the 
nomination now pending before the Sen- 
ate, I do not care to take up much of 
the time of the Senate. I had printed 
in the Recorp Saturday a biographical 
sketch of Mr. Grew. Mr. Grew has been 
in the foreign service for a great many 
years. He is what is called a career 
diplomat. His record, so far as I have 
been able to ascertain, is unblemished 
and without any serious challenge. He 
served as Under Secretary of State for 
a period of approximately 3 years. He 
was Ambassador to Japan for a period 
of approximately 10 years, and prior to 
that time he served in a number of dif- 
ferent diplomatic posts, having been 
promoted through the years from one 
grade to another, until he became am- 
bassador. Now he has been nominated 
Under Secretary of State. 

There was no objection to Mr. Grew 
in the committee by anyone, in the orig- 
inal hearing before the committee. I 
have available, and will have on my 
desk in a moment, the record of the 
votes in the committee on all the nomi- 
nees, so I shall be able to advise Sena- 
tors of the results of the vote in each 
particular case. I wish to be accurate, 
and if I am in error at any time, I hope 
Senators will correct me. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. PEPPER. The Senator is discuss- 
ing the proposed Under Secretary. Will 
the Senator, from his knowledge as 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, inform the Senate what are 
the duties of the Under Secretary of 
State? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I assume that most 
Senators know that, and I am sure the 
Senator from Florida does. But I think 
everyone knows what the Under Secre- 
tary’s duties are. The Under Secretary 
has general supervision of the State De- 
partment, under the Secretary of State. 
He acts as Secretary of State when the 
Secretary of State is absent. He per- 
forms a multitude of supervisory duties 
over all the Assistant Secretaries of 
State. That is about my conception of 
what the duties of the Under Secretary 
are. 

Mr. PEPPER. What I wished to bring 
out was whether the duties of the Under 
Secretary require a great deal of ad- 
ministrative functioning, and whether 
the post is primarily what we might call 
that of executive manager of the State 
Department. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I will say to the 
Senator that if he refers to the employ- 
ment of personnel and the administra- 
tion of the mechanics of the State De- 
partment, I would say no, because one of 
the Assistant Secretaries will be desig- 
nated, if he is confirmed, to be in charge 
of the administrative operations of the 
Department—the details and the various 
operations within the Department it- 
self. Of course, the Under Secretary has 
general supervision of that, but the 
Under Secretary does not give his time 
and effort to passing on whether Mary 
Smith will be appointed a clerk or 
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whether some subordinate shall have 
charge of a division or a section. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr.PEPPER. The Senator is not con- 
fusing, is he, the position suggested for 
General Holmes, that of having charge 
of the personnel of the Department, with 
the question I asked, namely, who, under 
the Secretary, is to be in charge of the 
general administrative work of the De- 
partment? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I have undertaken 
to inform the Senator of my conception 
of the matter. Iam sorry if I have con- 
fused anyone. General Holmes will be 
an Assistant Secretary directly in charge 
of the administrative affairs within the 
Department itself. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Mich- 
igan [Mr. VANDENBERG] has been kind 
enough to hand me a copy of the Con- 
gressional Directory. I invite the atten- 
tion of the Senator from Fiorida to the 
set-up of the State Department, appear- 
ing on page 567 in which the duties and 
functions of the Under Secretary are 
pointed out. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. PEPPER. It is my understanding 
that now the Senate is being offered a 
complete reorganization of the State De- 
partment, so that whatever may appear 
in the Congressional Directory would 
probably be out of date, as respects the 
assignments and duties of these gentle- 
men. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Oh, no. I do not 
think the Senator is properly advised in 
that regard. We still will have a Secre- 
tary of State and an Under Secretary of 
State, and I assume they will administer 
the functions as has been done hereto- 
fore, except in the case of the appoint- 
ment o a new Assistant Secretary whose 
duties remain to be defined. 

The Senator has recognized, as other 
Senators must recognize, that the Secre- 
tary of State, as the head of the State 
Department, has supervisory authority 
over all the Assistant Secretaries of State, 
has the authority to delegate the func- 
tion of taking charge of this bureau or 
that little bureau to some assistant. We 
cannot fix all that by statute. We can- 
not enact some hard-boiled set of stat- 
utes telling each Assistant Secretary 
what he can and cannot do, because each 
is subject at all times to the direction of 
the Secretary of State. 

Mr. President, I make no apologies for 
the committee. It is a great committee, 
and it consists of eminent Senators, Sen- 
ators of ability, many of whom have 
served in the Senate for many years. If 
the chairman of the committee or if the 
committee itself has seemed to the Senate 
to have been derelict, I wish to say in 
justification that we did act promptly, 
for this was a matter which we thought 
required promptness of action. We met; 
and at the time of the initial session not 
a word, either within the committee or 
without the committee, was ever ex- 
pressed to the committee in the way of a 
request for open hearings or any other 
kind of hearings. 
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When the Senate sent back the names 
to the committee, the committee obeyed 
the command of the Senate, held open 
hearings, and welcomed facts from every- 
one. One or two persons living in dis- 
tant States telegraphed that they wished 
to appear. We did not have time for 
them to get here. We telegraphed them 
in return that if they would make a state- 
ment we would call it to the attention of 
the committee and would file it in the 
records of the committee. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. PEPPER. Respecting the oppor- 
tunity which was given the members of 
the public to be heard, the Senator has 
just stated there were a number of re- 
quests to be heard. I understand among 
them was a request on the part of the 
Commissioner of Agriculture of the State 
of Georgia, and I believe there were two 
or three others, if not more, who re- 
quested an opportunity to appear as wit- 
nesses, 

Mr. CONNALLY. Yes. 

Mr. PEPPER. The committee advised 
those persons that the hearings were 
closed, I understand. 

Mr. CONNALLY. That is correct. 

Mr. PEPPER. And I understand they 
were not given an opportunity to appear 
personally. 

Mr. CONNALLY. That is true. 

Mr. PEPPER. I will also ask the Sena- 
tor if it is not a fact that a representative 
of the Farmers’ Union was present in the 
room in which the public hearing was 
held, and asked to be heard; and I ask 
whether he was not denied an opportu- 
nity to be heard on that occasion. 

Mr. CONNALLY. He was not. I will 
explain the matter. The statement 
which was submitted to us was from Mr. 
James Patton, of the Farmers’ Union. 
He did not appear in person. He gent 
up a young man—a clerk, or someone 
else—with the document he had pre- 
pared. The committee printed it in the 
hearings; we voted to include it in the 
hearings, and it is now contained in the 
printed hearings word for word. We did 
not see any occasion to take up the time 
of the committee in order to have the 
young man read the statement, because 
it was not his. He was simply acting as 
a transmitter of the information, and 
it is now in the printed hearings. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I will yield, but I 
wish to conclude as soon as possible. 

Mr. PEPPER. Very well; this is the 
only other question I wish to ask. In all 
candor and fairness, does the able Sen- 
ator feel that the public, the people of 
the United States who are interested in 
the kind of a peace we are to have follow- 
ing the war, had justification for be- 
lieving that they had been given a full 
and fair opportunity at the public hear- 
ing which was held on these nomina- 
tions to be present, and submit their 
views with respect to the qualifications 
and points of view of the nominees? . 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator is ask- 
ing me to form a conclusion as to what 
the public thinks. I do not know what 
all members of the public think, but I do 
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know that everyone who is at all familiar 
with the matters involved, and who ap- 
peared at the hearing, knows that the 
public had an opportunity to be heard. 

Let me propound a question to the 
Senator from Florida. The Senator was 
present at the hearings. Was any denial 
made of his right to interrogate any of 
the nominees? 

Mr. PEPPER. I will answer the ques- 
tion “No.” But in the process of ask- 
ing questions two of the other members 
of the committee were advised by the 
chairman, in the perfect exercise of his 
prerogative and, of course, with the ut- 
most good faith, that in the opinion of 
the Chair, which he said he was willing 
to submit to the committee, the subjects 
about which interrogation was sought 
were not properly within the scope of 
such a public hearing. In other words, 
there was a distinct feeling in the com- 
mittee 

Mr. CONNALLY. Did the Senator 
protest against the action of the chair- 
man? 

Mr. PEPPER. No; I did not. I was 
merely answering the question of the 
Senator by saying that it was the im- 
pression of the Senator from Florida that 
there was a distinct feeling among not 
only members of the public, but even 
among members of the committee, that 
we were not supposed to go into the whole 
subject of the United States foreign 
policy, or really delve down at that pub- 
lic hearing into the background of the 
nominees. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, the 
members of the committee who were 
present know what occurred. As I now 
recall, once or twice during the hearings 
someone asked a ticklish question about 
the present attitude of the administra- 
tion on foreign relations. I merely sug- 
gested that I thought that to be a mat- 
ter about which we would have to be very 
careful, and I suggested to the Senator 
that he not press the question, but that 
if he desired me to do so I would submit 
the matter to the committee. When I 
made that statement the Senator with- 
drew his question. Those are the facts 
in the case. I invite other members of 
the committee to challenge my statement 
if they desire to do so. I believe the 
committee as a whole will vouch for the 
fact that I have stated accurately what 
took place. 

Mr. President, if we acted in the way 
in which some Senators and others, 
notably some of the eminent paragraph- 
ers, columnists, and one or two journals 
in New York with a wide circulation, 
have stated, namely, that we acted 
hastily, I assert that at this posture of 
international affairs, when the State De- 
partment is being reorganized, so it is 
said, when the Secretary of State is 
pressing us to secure the confirmation of 
these nominations, when the President 
of the United States is facing probably 
the most difficult days of his whole career 
by reason of the disturbed conditions 
in the foreign field, and with the threat 
of chaos and anarchy breaking out in 
certain parts of Europe, we felt that 
the President of the United States and 
the Secretary of State of the United 
States were entitled to be considered by 
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the Senate in connection with the con- 
firmations, 

Mr. President, if we are to support the 
foreign policy of the President of the 
United States, we must give the President 
the instrumentalities by which he shall 
be enabled to carry on the operations of 
the Department of State. 

Last fall we had an election. Regard- 
less of all the political considerations in- 
volved, I take it that that election was 
evidence of the fact that the people of 
the United States are backing the for- 
eign policy of President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. I believe the election was 
further evidence of the fact that the 
prosecution of the war to a triumphant 
conclusion over all our enemies, the 
formulation of a peace treaty, and the 
establishment of an international or- 
ganization to preserve the peace and to 
prevent aggression, are issues which are 
today, and were on the day of the elec- 
tion, nearest to the hearts of the Amer- 
ican people. 

So, Mr. President, if the President of 
the United States is to be given strength 
in his dealings with foreign nations— 
and he will have to deal with them, and 
will have to have strength in his arms— 
the people of the United States must 
stand behind him. If he makes certain 
pronouncements which I apprehend: he 
will be compelled to make in the dark 
and terrible days ahead in the interna- 
tional field, I feel that those who want 
to strengthen him should vote to give him 
the assistants whom he has requested, 
They should indicate that we are stand- 
ing back of him and that we will not 
deny him Assistant Secretaries of State, 
We should not deny him the servants 
or subordinates who are needed by him 
in order to carry out his policies and 
administer the affairs of the Depart- 
ment of State. 

Mr. Stettinius was appointed Secretary 
of State. He was an associate of former 
Secretary of State Hull. He was in sym- 
pathy with Mr. Hull’s policies. He is 
trying to carry on in the same spirit and 
with the same general objectives in mind 
which Mr. Hull had entertained. But 
Mr. Stettinius himself has not been a 
member of the State Department for 
more than 2 or 3 years. He needs these 
assistants. He needs them in organizing 
and carrying forward the work of the 
State Department. If Senators do not 
wish to interfere with our foreign rela- 
tions, if they want to furnish America 
with the necessary strength and instru- 
mentalities to maintain its foreign poli- 
cies, I ask them to vote for the confirma- 
tion of these nominations. 

Mr. President, what would a vote of 
rejection mean? A vote to reject these 
nominations would be heralded around 
the world. The shot which would be 
fired against these nominees by refus- 
ing to confirm them would be echoed in 
every great newspaper of the world. It 
would be construed as a division here at 
home with regard to our foreign policy. 
It would be construed as a loss by the 
President of his influence in foreign rela- 
tions. What would be the message that 
would be carried to our enemies? We 
read in this morning’s newspaper that 
by a bold attack the enemy on the west- 
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ern front has driven back our lines for 
short distances. Mr. President, would 
not a vote against these nominees en- 
courage the enemy to a more determined 
effort anda stiffer resistance? What 
would be the effect which the news wquld 
have on our allies? And what would be 
placarded in all the press? It would be 
that President Roosevelt had lost his 
leadership of the Nation, had lost his 
leadership in foreign affairs, and had 
lost his leadership of Congress on the 
subject of foreign relations. 

Let me ask Senators what would be 
the reaction of the boys yonder in the 
trenches? We have all seen photographs 
and have read the stories of the gallant 
American boys, standing up almost to 
their knees in mud, with battle helmets 
upon their heads and rifles in their 
hands, yonder where death stalks its 
way, over there where danger is ever 
present, fighting for the United States 
of America and for the people of the 
United States of America. They want 
the foreign relations of the United States 
maintained and furthered. They want 
this war to be brought to the quickest 
possible conclusion. Confusion here at 
home, dislocation here at home will not 
strengthen the fiber of their fighting 
qualities; it will not tighten the morale 
of the brave men who are pouring out 
their blood to make red the fields of 
other lands. 

Mr. President, I ask the Senate to con- 
firm these nominations and give to the 
Secretary of State and to the President 
the instrumentalities for administering 
the Department of State and its activi- 
ties, 


EXTENSION OF TIME FOR FILING REPORT 
BY SPECIAL COMMITTEE TO INVESTI- 
GATE CAMPAIGN EXPENDITURES 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, a short 
time ago, on behalf of the Special Com- 
mittee to Investigate Presidential, Vice 
Presidential, and Senatorial Campaign 
Expenditures in 1944, I submitted a reso- 
lution extending the time for filing the 
report of the committee to March 1, 1945. 
The resolution was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections. It 
seemed hardly worth while to have a 
meeting of the committee to act on the 
resolution and that the: purpose could 
be subserved better if I polled the com- 
mittee. I have done so, and, with the 
exception of two Senators who are out 
of town and inaccessible, they have 
unanimously directed me to make a fa- 
vorable report from the Committee on 
Privileges and Elections. The resolution 
is short; it simply extends the time for 
filing the report to March 1, 1945, and 
the second part of the resolution pro- 
vides that the extension of time for mak- 
ing its report shall not extend the au- 
thority of the committee except to em- 
ploy and pay the necessary staff in con- 
nection with the preparation of the re- 
port. There is an enormous amount of 
material which has to be gotten together 
for the benefit of the Senate. No fur- 
ther investigations will be held under 
the original resolution. 

As in legislative session, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the resolution be con- 
sidered and agreed to, 
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Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, before the 
resolution is acted upon, as Chairman 
of the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate 
I wish to say to the Senator from Rhode 
Island that only a few moments ago the 
Senate adopted a resolution which con- 
tinues all special committees until Janu- 
ary 31, 1945. This will be a specific ex- 
ception to the resolution the Senate has 
adopted. I realize that in this case the 
situation is a little different from that 
affecting ordinary special committee in 
view of the fact that there is a definite 
time for the termination of the commit- 
tee. It does violate the rule, and may, I 
will say to the Senator from Rhode 
Island, open the opportunity for other 
Senators to come in with similar resolu- 
tions to do the same thing. I shall not 
object to the consideration of the resolu- 
tion, but I want to serve notice now that, 
in view of the resolution which was 
adopted a few moments ago, I shall be 
constrained to oppose any other resolu- 
tions of this kind. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, in that 
connection I can assure the Senator from 
Illinois that no additional appropriation 
is asked for or will be necessary under 
this resolution, and it would be a pity to 
bring it up again and go through another 
proceeding in a few weeks when it can be 
adopted now by unanimous consent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tion will be read for the information of 
the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the reso- 
lution (S. Res. 355), submitted by Mr. 
GREEN on December 15, 1944, as follows: 

kcesolved, That the time for making a re- 
port by the Special Committee to Investigate 
Presidential, Vice Presidential, and Senatorial 
Campaign Expenditures in 1944, authorized 
by Senate Resolution 263, agreed to March 
80, 1944, is hereby extended to March 1, 1945; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That this extension of time for 
making its report shall not extend the au- 
thority of the committee except to employ 
and pay the necessary staff in connection 
with the preparation of its report. 


The VICE PRESIDENT, Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the resolution as in legislative session? 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I shall 
not object to the consideration and adop- 
tion of the resolution. I am influenced 
to that decision somewhat, perhaps I 
should say very substantially, by the fact 
that the Senator from Illinois, I assume, 
will maintain the integrity of his own 
resolution which has been adopted when 
the matter of funds comes before the 
Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate. 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator from Maine 
is correct, The only reason, as I have 
said, that I agree to the adoption of the 
resolution is that this is a special com- 
mittee that definitely has a termination, 
As I understand, about March 30 of next 
year, and in view of the fact that the 
resolution has been submitted, I shall 
not make any objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be 
no objection the question is on agreeing 
to the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to, 
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NOMINATION OF NELSON A. 
ROCKEFELLER 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I 
wish to take about 3 or 4 minutes to say 
a few words in reference to the nomi» 
nation of Mr. Nelson Rockefeller to be 
Assistant Secretary of State. 

I have known Mr. Rockefeller only 
since he has been Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs. In that activity I 
have been brought in touch with him 
many times. As a matter of fact, he has 
very frequently appeared before the Ap- 
propriation Committee, as members of 
that committee know. 

Mr. Rockefeller is splendidly educated, 
a graduate of Dartmouth College of 1930. 
He has a fine mind; he is comparatively 
young; he is ambitious to do a good job; 
and he is in every way worthy and quali- 
fied. His nomination meets my entire 
approval, 

The only objection I have ever raised 
to him is his wealth and that wealth be- 
ing connected with the Standard Oil Co. 
From my knowledge of the man, this is 
not a fair objection, because I know as 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs 
neither fact has ever influenced him in 
the slightest way in the performance of 
his duties. In that position he has been 
tremendously ambitious to do a good job 
for our Government. He has been faith- 
ful; he has been energetic, and he has 
been successful. I do not believe that 
anyone who knows Mr, Rockefeller would 
even remotely contend that his wealth 
has spoiled him. He has one of the 
kindliest of dispositions. He is ambi- 
tious to a degree to do a good job for his 
country. He is the kind of rich young 
man who ought to be engaged in public 
affairs, and I do not have a doubt that he 
will make a most excellent Assistant Sec- 
retary of State. His work in the future 
in this position will be very much like 
what he is doing now. I doubt if there is 
a man in the United States who has a 
better knowledge of South and Central 
American affairs. He is a grand young 
gentleman. 

Mr. Rockefeller is diplomatic to a de- 
gree, He is not overbearing; he is not 
conceited; and he is not a man to refuse 
to work because the work is not being 
conducted exactly as he would like. 

I suppose Mr. Rockefeller is a Republi- 
can, although I do not know, but I want 
to say of him that as democratic a man 
as he is should be a Democrat in name 
as well as in fact. 

Mr. President, I have not heard of a 
single objection in the Senate to Mr. 
Rockefeller. I think I have heard criti- 
cisms of all the other nominees, but, so 
far as I recall, no one in the Senate has 
objected to Mr. Rockefeller, and if it is 
not out of order, and if the chairman 
and members of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations do not object, I should 
like to ask unanimous consent that the 
nomination of Mr. Rockefeller be con- 
firmed by unanimous consent. 

Mr. LANGER. I object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is 
heard. n 

Mr. McKELLAR. I should like to 
make a motion, out of order, that the 
Senate vote on the nomination of Mr, 
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Rockefeller, but I shall not do so unless 
the chairman of the committee consents. 

Mr. CONNALLY. That cannot be 
done except by unanimous consent, and 
there has been objection. 

Mr. McKELLAR, I realize that. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator said he 
had not heard of anyone being opposed 
to Mr. Rockefeller. If he has read the 
newspapers he must know that certain 
Senators are going to vote against all the 
nominations, which would include Mr. 
Rockefeller, of course. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have not seen 
such a statement in the newspapers. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Certain Senators 
have announced that they will vote 
against all the nominees. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Of course, that 
would include Mr. Rockefeller, but I have 
heard no criticism of him. He is a fine 
young man, and I do not see how anyone 
could be opposed to his appointment to 
a position like that for which he has 
been selected. I am not criticizing the 
Senator from North Dakota; any Mem- 
ber of the Senate has a right to object 
to the immediate consideration of any- 
one’s nomination out of order, but I 
thought it would help matters along if 
we could get even one of the nomina- 
tions out of the way. I agree with the 
chairman of the committee that we 
should act, and should act at once, and 
any Senator who does not like any 
nominee should vote against him, if he 
thinks he has just grounds for his posi- 
tion, but I do not think we should be 
kept here all week on these nominations. 
No Senator can state a real objection to 
the fine young man about whom I have 
just spoken. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
Lucas in the chair). 
the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


(Mr. 
The clerk will call 


Aiken Guffey Overton 
Austin Gurney Pepper 
Balley Radcliffe 
Bilbo Hatch Reed 
Brewster Hawkes Revercomb 
Brooks Hayden Reynolds 
Buck Robertson 
Burton Holman Russell 
Bushfield Jenner Shipstead 
Butler Johnson, Calif. Smith 
Capper Johnson, Colo. Taft 
Caraway La Follette Thomas, Idaho 
Chandler Langer ‘Thomas, Okla. 
Chavez Lucas Thomas, Utah 
Clark, Idaho McCarran Truman 
Clark, Mo. McClellan Tunnell 
Connally McFarland Tydings 
Cordon McKellar Vandenberg 
Danaher Maloney alsh 
Davis Maybank Weeks 
Downey Mead Wheeler 

n Millikin Wherry 
George Leal was 
Gerry urray ey 
Gillette e ~ Willis < 
Green O'Mahoney Wilson 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy- 
eight Senators having answered to their 
names, a quorum is present, 

The Chair recognizes the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. PEPPER]. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, lying on 

the table is a resolution which was sub- 
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mitted on Saturday last. That resolution 
reads as follows: 

Whereas the Under Secretary of State and 
the five Assistant Secretaries of State, whose 
names have been submitted to the Senate, 
constitute a complete reorganization of the 
Department of State, which will necessarily 
have great influence in determining the atti- 
tude and the policy of the Department of 
State and the foreign policy of the United 
States, in the conclusion of the war and the 
making of the peace; and 

Whereas these policies will have a profound 
effect upon the future welfare and the peace 
of the people of the United States and the 
world; and 

Whereas there is not time remaining in the 
present session of the Congress for due and 
adequate consideration to be given all these 
names in view of their great importance in 
these critical times: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by ihe Senate, That further con- 
sideration of the nominations of the Under 
Secretary of State and the five Assistant Sec- 
retaries of State on the Senate Calendar be 
postponed to January 3, 1945. 


Mr. President, preliminary to a mo- 
tion on my part to call up for considera- 
tion that resolution, I should like to 
make a few observations as to why the 
resoluion has been offered and as to the 
parliamentary procedure which would 
govern its consideration by the Senate. 

It has been disclosed to the Senate 
and to the country, Mr. President, that 
there is now in progress a complete 
reorganization of the Department of 
State. This is no vacancy that is at- 
tempted to be filled by a nomination 
which is submitted by the President. In 
fact and in form there is proposed a 
complete reorientation of the personnel 
of the Department. The Secretary cf 
State himself came before the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee in public 
session and declared that this was his 
team, and he stated the reasons for the 
selection of the members of the team. 
They were presented to the committee 
not as individuals but as a group, I as- 
sume in the opinion of the able Secre- 
tary of State all together constituting 
personnel which would present a bal- 
anced Department of State to the people 
and the Government of the United 
States. 

So, Mr. President, they are being con- 
sidered by the Senate, not individually, 
but as a group of nominations. We 
might say, therefore, that there has 
been submitted to the Senate for advice 
and consent, not the name of an indi- 
vidual, not even the names of a group 
of individuals, but the Department of 
State of the Government of the United 
States of America. 

When the Executive submits to the 
Senate by nomination a team or a group, 
when he suggests that there should be a 
new Department of State, and presents 
to us the whole personnel of that De- 
partment at one and the same time and 
asks our approval of that group at once, 
then I believe it is not only proper, but 
highly fitting and desirable, that that 
group should be considered by the 
United States Senate as a group, and 
as the Department of State. 

One might say that the prerogative of 
the Senate is merely to pass upon the 
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names of the individual nominees. The 
prerogative of the Senate goes a great 
deal further than that. We have a co- 
equal part with the President in respon- 
sibility in the selection of the personnel 
of the Department of State. Of course, 
all Senators are familiar with the lan- 
guage of the Constitution. I happen to 
be reading from one of the Federalist 
papers, cne by Hamilton. The Presi- 
dent, he says, is to— 

Nominate, and by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, to appoint ambassa- 
dors, other public ministers and consuls, 
judges of the Supreme Court, and all other 
officers of the United States whose appoint- 
ments are not otherwise provided for in the 
Constitution. But the Congress may by law 
vest the appointment of such inferior offi- 
cers as they think proper, in the President 
alone, or in the courts of law, or in the 
heads of departments. The President shall 
have the power to fill up all vacancies— 


And so forth. Mr. President, I realize 
that there are no authorities which 
clearly define and demark the functions 
of the Senate and the President in the 
making of such appointments as are be- 
fore the Senate; but I conceive that the 
Senate not only has the right, but the 
duty, to lend its concurrence to such ap- 
pointments presented to it by the Presi- 
dent as are in its opinion proper. If 
there ever was an occasion when nomi- 
nations submitted to the Senate assumed 
immeasurable importance, that time is 
now, when we are presented, as I say, not 
with the name of an individual or the 
names of a group of individuals but the 
State Department of the United States 
of America. I deem, therefore, that the 
United States Senate has the preroga- 
tive and the duty to determine whether 
or not these nominees have the quali- 
fications and the point of view which 
the Senate considers proper in the State 
Department of our Government. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, I deem it 
to be the duty of the Senate to determine 
whether this group, taken together as a 
team, as the Secretary of State said they 
were when he presented the names, is the 
kind of a team, in qualification, in senti- 
ment, and in point of view, which the 
Senate approves as the Department of 
State of the United States. ; 

So there is pfesented in the nomina- 
tions now before the Senate the question 
of the discharge by the Senate of its duty 
to determine whether we do advise and 
consent to these gentlemen constituting 
the Department of State of the United 
States. Not only is it the duty and func- 
tion of the Senate to have a coequal re- 
sponsibility with the Executive in the se- 
lection of the Dey artment of State, but 
by the provisions of the Constitution, 
which requires the Senate to lend its con- 
sent to the ratification of a treaty, we 
have also a coequal responsibility with 
the President to determine what is the 
foreign policy of the Government and of 
ot people of the United States of Amer- 
ca. 

Probably as well as anyone could—no 
doubt better—one of these nominees 
quoted to the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee a declaration by Secretary 
Hull as to the function of our Department 
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of State. This witness stated, on page 30 
of our hearings: 

Mr. Hull, in his great speech of April 9, de- 
fined the foreign policy of the United States 
as “the task of focusing and giving effect in 
the world outside our borders to the will of 
135,000,000 people.” 2 


It is the function of our Department of 
State to interpret to the world the senti- 
ment, the views, the attitudes, and the 
convictions of 135,000,000 people about 
the foreign policy of the United States. 
-The names of these gentlemen which are 
before us were submitted to us by the De- 
partment of State and by the President 
as being qualified to present to the world 
sentiments, views, and attitudes which 
truly reflect the sentiments, views, and 
attitudes of the people of the United 
States of America. Of course, we know 
that any human agent lends his color 
and his own point of view, and reflects his 
own sentiment in what he does. These 
nominations, therefore, are the instru- 
mentalities through which alone, almost, 
as a practical matter, the people of the 
United States are to have an opportunity 
to express the foreign policy which is in 
their hearts and minds. 

Someone may ask; “After all, why is 
the Senate concerned about the per- 
.sonnel of the State Department? In 
the first place, does not the Secretary 
have a right to have whomever he 
wishes?” Not unless we agree with his 
choice. We cannot shirk our responsi- 
bility, Mr. President, behind the gar- 
ment of the Secretary of State or be- 
hind the cloak of the President of the 
United States. 

The Constitution of the United States 
provides that the President may nomi- 
nate; and Hamilton makes a very elo- 
quent argument in the dissertation to 
which I have adverted as to why it was 
preferable that the President should 
nominate all the public officers men- 
tioned in the constitutional provision. 
He was presumed to be best qualified to 
present those who would best serve the 
public interest. But, Mr. President, the 
Constitution framers did not give the 
President of the United States the right 
to name public officers. It gave him 
only the right to nominate public of- 
ficers of the class in which these nomi- 
nations fall. So in this critical time, 
not only in the Nation’s history, but in 
the history of the world, the eyes of this 
country—indeed, the eyes of the world, 
as the able chairman of the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee has said—are focused 
upon the United States Senate. Not 
only our people, but people everywhere 
who are concerned about the future of 
the world, want to know what part the 
Senate of the United States is going to 
play in the declaration and enforcement 
of the foreign policy of the - United 
States. If we adopt a forthright policy 
in this matter, we give notice not only 
to our people, but to good men and 
women all over the earth who still have 
a revived hope in the integrity and cour- 
age of the Government and the people 
of the United States, of our purpose to 
lead this world to a peace which will pre- 
vent the recurrence of the curse of war. 
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Those people want to know whether 
the Senate of the United States is to be 
supine. They want to know whether 
United States Senators would rather go 
home for Christmas than to see to it 
that we have a State Department which 
will reflect the point of view of the boys 
who are dying, and have died, and are 
yet to die all over the world in the uni- 
form of our country, and the point of 
view of the parents of those boys, who 
are praying daily that they may be 
spared, or if not spared, that at least 
their lives may not be spent in vain. 

I received this morning a telegram 
from Daytona Beach, Fla. It is signed 
by Mrs. Blaine Barber. She says: 

Your constituents are looking to you to 
scrutinize the records of the new appointees 
to the State Department, and to reject with 
every power at your command anybody 
whose record is not worthy of the record of 
our men on the field of battle. We speak for 
a family that is scattered all over the globe 
tonight— 


The telegram was sent to me last 
night, and reached me this morning— 
a first lieutenant in General Patton's Third 
Army who wears the Silver Star and the 
Purple Heart; a first lieutenant with the 
Marines on Leyte; a first lieutenant in a 


German prison camp for over a year; a lieu- . 


tenant in the Navy; two sergeants in the 
Army, one in South Africa and one in the 
States; and for a lieutenant colonel who 
gave his life in the cause of peace in France 
August 9. 


So, Mr. President, those are not people 
who sit in swivel chairs behind mahog- 
any desks. That telegram comes from 
a mother, from a member of a family 
who already is beginning to be concerned 
about whether the peace is slipping 
through the fingers of the Government 
of the United States and all those who 
have fought for some glorious end in 
this war. 

Mr. President, I hold in my hand tele- 
grams relatively similar in character 
from people not only from my State but 
from all over the Nation. 


I also have received a telegram from 
Mr. Nelson Poynter, editor of the St. 
Petersburg Times and Floridian, in my 
State of Florida. After speaking about 
the issue which has been raised here, 
Mr. Poynter says: 


Our foreign policy never will make sense 
until we understand that our State Depart- 
ment is merely a vehicle to convey the ideas 
and aspirations of the American peoples to 
the peoples of other lands. We need to actu- 
ally get back to some of the early, almost 
corny values cf the American people. We 
have simple, logical, uncomplicated: goals. 
The St. Petersburg Times praised the ap- 
pointment of Stettinius as Under Secretary 
and Secretary of State, but the unbalanced 
staff proposed for our State Department has 
no conception of how to interpret the Amer- 
ican people to the rest of the world. More 
power to you and to those with you. 


So, Mr. President, those who have ad- 
vocated this resolution, those who wish 
to have the Senate pause in the consid- 
eration of these nominations, are not 
presenting this matter in any facetious 
or querulous way. God forbid that it 
should be the purpose of any Senator to 
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trifle not only with the dignity of the 
United States Senate but with the prog- 
ress of the great resolves which were 
formed when we in the Senate gave our 
consent to a declaration of war. If the 
opposition we have expressed, Mr. Presi- 
dent, which we hope other Senators will 
share, to the naming at the present time, 
at this late day in this session, of the 
State Department of the United States 
with no more consideration of the sub- 
ject than the Senate has given it, is con- 
sidered by anyone as an attempt on our 
part to belittle or to thwart the carrying 
forward of our great fight for peace, then, 
Mr. President, we have been unable in 
our poor words to make understandable 
to our colleagues and to the public the 
purposes which prompts us to resist the 
consummation of these nominations at 
the present time. a 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield in order to permit 
me to ask a question? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I have great re- 
respect for the spirit in which the Sen- 
ator presents his challenge to the exist- 
ing situation, because I think the exist- 
ing situation requires challenge in re- 
spect to what our foreign policy is and 
what it contemplates and whether or not 
it has surrendered the original basis to 
which we thought we were dedicated. 

But I wish to ask the Senator—and 
this is the point at which I find myself 
perplexed by his viewpoint—whether the 
existing situation can be satisfied by a 
mere discussion of the credentials of As- 
sistant Secretaries of State. Does not 
the Senator agree that the time has come 
when the chief policy maker of the 
United States, the President himself, at 
long last should tell us what our foreign 
policy now is, in terms of immediate ap- 
plication? 

Mr, PEPPER. Mr. President, I appre- 
ciate the candor and the fine spirit in 
which that inquiry is made, and I shall 
try to answer it in the same way. I will 
say that the time has come when the 
foreign policy of the United States should 
be articulated, clarified, and declared. 
Whatever may have been my record and 
policy in the past, and I have had no 
occasion except my own sentiments to 
alter it, it is high time not only for the 
President of the United States, Mr. Pres- 
ident, but for the Senate of the United 
States also, to declare what is the foreign 
policy of the United States. 

For, Mr. President, while under the 
Constitution the President is the nego- 
tiator of our foreign policy, or, rather, 
of those agreements which we may enter 
into declaring and determining our for- 
eign policy, nowhere in the Federal Con- 
stitution is the President of the United 
States given the power to determine the 
foreign policy of the United States of 
America. I know that there was never 
a better time when the Senate could 
pause and should pause and search its 
heart to come to some sort of definition 
upon our foreign policy, than when the 
State Department of the United States 
is presented to us for confirmation. 
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Mr. President, I mean to say that there 
are a great many persons who are trou- 
bled in their hearts as to whether we 
have abandoned the high objectives 
upon which we went into this war. 
There are a great many persons who 
are asking themselves the question 
whether another generation of gallant 
and innocent boys is to be sacrificed in 
vain upon the altar of the god of war. 
These are a great many people who wish 
to know whether the Congress and the 
President are willing to say to the world 
that we are not just fighting a war, Mr. 
President, we are fighting a war for a 
righteous peace. We are fighting a war 
for something which means the better- 
ment of mankind. We are fighting a 
war to prevent the repetition of the 
curse of war upon succeeding genera- 
tions. In other words, we are fighting 
a war for something even more than the 
crushing of Germany or of hideous Japan. 
The subject has become so confused, the 
international situation has become so 
paradoxical and so complicated, and the 
confusion has become so pronounced, 
that today Senators are asking openly, 
as the people are asking openly, “What 
is the foreign policy of the United States 
of America?” 

Mr. President, the whole world had its 
heart and its idealism touched by the 
declarations of the Atlantic Charter, I 
have that document before me. I doubt 
if we can ever hear it too often—the dec- 
larations of those two great men. The 
world has seldom seen a greater docu- 
ment. I can say that while the Fourteen 
Points spoke of self-determination for 
nations, they never reached down to the 
promotion of the welfare of individual 
men, women, and children the way the 
Atlantic Charter did. 

Mr. President, it looked as if Great 
Britain had regained its glory not only 
of courage but of spirit, and that it was 
committed to a crusade not only to hurl 
back the Hun, but to make the institu- 
tions of democracy really vibrate with 
reality, not only to the nations, big and 
little, but to the individual men, women, 
and children of the world. I confess 
that my heart throbbed with pride and 
exaltation when our President, even in 
times of peace, had the courage to de- 
clare the great purposes of America in 
his partnership in the Atlantic Charter. 

Senators will recall the words, of 
course: 

Joint declaration of the President of the 
United States of America and the Prime Min- 
ister, Mr. Churchill, representing His Maj- 
esty’s Government in the United Kingdom, 
being met together— 


I am proud to interpolate, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that they were met together in the 
waters of the Western Hemisphere. I 
am proud of the things which have come 
out of the Western Hemisphere to make 
secure the foundations of democracy in 
the earth, and this is one of the greatest 
of all contributions of the Western Hem- 
isphere to the preservation not only of 
the so-called Old World, but of the entire 
world. 

They say— 
deem it right to make known certain com- 
mon principles in the national policies of 
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their respective countries on which they base 
their hopes— 


They might have added, “and the 
hopes of mankind“ 
for a better future for the world. 

First, their countries seek no aggrandize- 
ment, territorial or other; 

Second, the desire to see no territorial 
changes that do not accord with the freely 
expressed wishes of the peoples concerned; 


Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield to me at this point? 

Mr. PEPPER. Yes. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I totally agree 
with the Senator as to the desperate 
necessity of a rededication of Amer- 
ica to these democratic objectives for 
which we are presumed to be fighting on 
a score of battle fronts. The objective 
which he has just read in respect to the 
right of small countries to be restored in 
their pre-war status pursuant to their 
own democratic judgment is obviously 
being crucified today without even so 
much as an official protest from us. 

Mr. President, I submit to the Senator 
that this situation becomes so serious in 
respect to the morale, not only of the 
home front but of the fighting front, that 
to straighten it out requires infinitely 
more than the indirect voice of the Sen- 
ate in acting upon a few nominations for 
Assistant Secretaries of State. In my 
humble opinion it is not even enough that 
the State Department itself should be 
issuing statements as it has done today 
in respect to Poland. The State Depart- 
ment cannot speak with the authority of 
the Chief of State. It is the Chief of 
State who speaks with respect to these 
matters in other countries. They speak 
bluntly and with great candor; yes, and 
ruthlessly. I respectfully submit to the 
Senator that only the President of the 
United States himself, the Commander 
in Chief, can give us in America the 
reassurance, give the world the reassur- 
ance, and give sacrificial Poland, as well 
as other small countries, the reassurance 
which these tragically prophetic pro- 
nouncements of Mr. Stalin and Mr. 
Churchill set forth. Does not the Sen- 
ator agree with me? 

Mr. PEPPER. There is no doubt 
whatever that, in order that it may be 
done in the proper and constitutional 
way, the sentiment of the country will 
have to be declared abroad by the Presi- 
dent. But, Mr. President, let us advise 
the President of the United States as to 
what his declaration of policy for the 
country and for Congress should be. Un- 
der the Constitution we have a right to 
advise the President in respect to our 
foreign policy. In the past, has not the 
Senate of the United States initiated ad- 
vice to the Chief Executive as to what 
our foreign policy should be, although 
not invited to give such advice? We can 
speak only for ourselves, not for the Ex- 
ecutive. But if we feel in our hearts as 
the able Senator from Michigan has just 
indicated—and undoubtedly he has ex- 
pressed the sentiment of the people of 
this country who have wondered why we 
have been so tardy in making such a dec- 
laration—it is our duty, at a time when 
the State Department of the United 
States is presenting to us a subject of 
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such importance, at least to take advan- 
tage of the occasion by making our sen- 
timents known. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I should like to ask 
the able Senator from Florida if the Sen- 
ate did not announce its policy in the 
Connally resolution? 

Mr, PEPPER. I may say to the Sena- 
tor from Colorado that in the Connally 
resolution, and also in the Fulbright res- 
olution, the Congress did make a recom- 
mendation of general policy. Was the 
Atlantic Charter specifically mentioned 
in the Connally resolution? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. It was recom- 
mended. 

Mr. PEPPER. I believe that Senators 
will confirm my recollection that in the 
Connally resolution we confined our- 
selves principally to the statement that 
in the future organization which we en- 
visaged we would consummate in a 
permanent peace the victory which we 
had won on the battlefield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I believe we 
identified the Moscow declaration. 

Mr. PEPPER. We did, but in my 
opinion, and according to my recollec- 
tion, we did not, Mr. President, incor- 
porate the Atlantic Charter and the 
“four freedoms.” 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield to me? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The Connally resolu- 
tion in its second paragraph states: 


That the United States cooperate with its 
comrades in arms— 


Which, I assume, means with all Allied 
Nations— 


in securing a just and honorable peace, 


Will the Senator say that that lan- 
guage is not a very clear direction to 
those who are in charge of the manage- 
ment of our foreign affairs to do the very 
thing which it states? 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, we have 
not yet come to the making of the peace, 
and while what the Senator has read 
might be called the background of the 
Senate’s attitude, the subject is not very 
much clarified in the very brief state- 
ment which the Senator has read. Of 
course, the Senate gave its commitment 
to the sentiment of a just peace. At 
the same time, it did not go into the sub- 
ject as fully as did the Atlantic Charter. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I agree entirely with 
the Senator’s statement that the subject 
has not been clarified. There are those 
who are our comrades in arms in Poland, 
and in Greece. If there has been any 
cooperation with them to secure a just 
and honorable peace, I shall appreciate 
it very much if the Senator will specify it. 

Mr. PEPPER. In the first place, we 
have not yet technically come to the mak- 
ing of the peace. What has been done 
so far has been a sort of day-to-day ar- 
rangement on various affairs. I will say 
to the able Senator that I expect to make 
some comment concerning that matter. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Then I shall defer the 
further observation which I had intended 
to make, 
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Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I have made it 
plain to the Senator that in my own view 
the situation upon which he end I par- 
tially agree is plain, namely, that the 
time has come when we should not be the 
only silent partners in the grand al- 
liance, but that we should cease aequi- 
escence in unilateral decisions abroad 
which run squarely counter to and collide 
with every dedication we have made in 
connection with this war. The time has 
come when the American position should 
be clarified. I have said to the Sena- 
tor that I believe that the only per- 
son who can clarify it with any degree 
of authority or conclusiveness whatever 
is the President of the United States, who 
stands, at least by indirection, charged 
by Mr. Churchill in his recent speech 
with having full knowledge regarding the 
proposed partition of Poland, for exam- 
ple, which is now being contemplated by 
Russia with Britain’s approval. 

The Senator asks me to pass upon this 
matter and register my protest by a vote 

on certain nominations for Assistant Sec- 
retaries of State. That is the point 
which I find it difficult to follow. For 
example, one of the proposed Assistant 
Secretaries of State, Mr. Dunn, went with 
former Secretary of State Hull to Moscow 
and was at his right hand when he wrote 
the great declaration in which the Sen- 
ator and I have such great faith. I con- 
fess I fail to understand how I can pro- 
test against what seems to have been the 
disappearance of some of those great 
Moscow dedications by voting against 
the right-hand man of the man who 
wrote them. 

Mr. PEPFER. Mr. President, I shall 
endeavor to answer the statement which 
has been made by the Senator from 
Michigan. 

Mr, CHANDLER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Does the Senator 
from Florida believe that the Senator 
from Michigan could make the declara- 
tion more effective by voting for the con- 
firmation of the nominations of men 
about whom he knows practically noth- 
ing? According to information which I 
have obtained, the President of the 
United States intends to be dominant in 
foreign affairs. When the term of Hon. 
Cordell Hull was brought to an end by his 
illness the President sent to the Senate 
for confirmation the nomination of Mr. 
Stettinius to be Secretary of State of the 
United States. I think the President was 
entitled to have confirmed the nomina- 
tion of the man whom he wanted to be 
Secretary of State of the United States, 
and the Senate very promptly confirmed 
the nomination of Mr. Stettinius without 
any objection whatever. If it is agreed 
by Senators that the State Department 
should be reorganized—and I do not 
know of any Senator who would object 
to it—and that some definition of foreign 
policy should be made by someone who 
can make it, I do not know why it should 
not be done now; and the only way it 
can be done now is to have the President 
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and Secretary of State take enough time 
to do it. 

I want to warn you, Mr. President, that 
if these nominations go before the coun- 
try confirmed hurriedly, as they wiil have 
been if they are acted on now—they will 
give their views of course, as they said, 
after they are confirmed—then the Sen- 
ate will have been responsible to the 
extent that it voted to approve them, even 
though it knew very little about what 
they stood for; and they will be put in 
the position of bringing back a treaty of 
peace that we will be called upon to vote 
for or against—that is the only choice 
we will have—and we will have invited 
what we get without knowing in advance 
for what they stand. I submit the thing 
to do is to have an open hearing—I 
mean a real open hearing—where every- 
body can testify and time is given for 
everybody. I know people who have 
written and telegraphed here and asked 
to be allowed to state their views—Amer- 
ican ministers and American consuls in 
other countries—but we did not give 
them an opportunity. I regret that this 
matter has been handled in that way. 

I want to repeat something I said the 
other day to the Senate because I think it 
is important. More than 4,000,000 sol- 
diers came back home after the last war, 
remembering that the people said they 
were fighting for democracy and to end 
war and for the right of men to be free 
everywhere; and yet somebody sitting in 
these seats here, a group of men in these 
seats, lost that peace which they had 
won. This time 12,000,000 men or more 
are going to come back, and they will 
want to know whether the men who 
occupy these seats are going to be careful. 
We have got the time to be careful now; 
there is no hurry about it. The war is 
not over; it may not be over for 6 months; 
it may not be over for a year; it may not 
be over for 2 or 3 or 10 years; and yet we 
must hurry in the closing days of this 
Congress to confirm the nominations of 
these men whom we know very little 
about. 

I think Mr. Grew was probably a great 
Ambassador, but he was not so much of 
a success as Under Secretary of State 
when he occupied that position under Mr, 
Kellogg, of Minnesota. 

It is not that I want to vote against a 
single man. I want to be associated with 
my brothers here in being as certain as 
we can that we shall lay a solid founda- 
tion for a peace which will endure; and I 
object to the policy of giving lend-lease 
goods to our allies and our friends to help 
them fight our enemies, and then have 
them use them against our own friends. 

I do not know whether there was any 
Atlantic Charter. I have never seen any- 
body who has seen anybody who has seen 
anybody else who ever saw any Atlantic 
Charter. There might have been such 
a document; it was a noble idea expressed 
by the President and the Prime Minister, 
but whether it was ever put in writing 
and signed, I do not know. I have dili- 
gently inquired for the original docu- 
ment, but so far I cannot find it, and I 
do not know anybody else who has found 
it. If anybody does find it, I want to see 
it. The people all over the world are 
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relying upon things that were said by the 
President and the Prime Minister in that 
document, and they say we are bound to 
see that they are freemen. 

The next time I have a political cam- 
paign, if someone will come to my State 
and put into prison or kill my political 
enemies, I will win; there is not any 
doubt about that at all; but when Greeks, 
opposed by a British division using Amer- 
ican tanks and American guns with 
American insignia are killed, that does 
not stem from the Atlantic Charter, and 
it causes us to lose face all over the 
world; yet that is being done without pro- 
test, or, at least, without a strong protest. 

I want the Senate to remember what 
happened in the last war. Mr. Wilson 
had a grand idea of world peace, and he 
took American prestige with him and 
went overseas, but the cunning politi- 
cians of other countries tied him up, so 
that the last thing he had left was money, 
and I understand that is all we are going 
to have this time, maybe, if we are not 
careful. He tried to stop Mr. Grass, who 
was Secretary of the Treasury, from 
honoring certificates for money loaned 
to those countries, and which they needed 
very badly, and the Secretary of the 
Treasury had to tell him that he had 
already honored the loans. He lost 
power when he came home, broken in 
health and spirit, and lost the peace. 
That is where the ground work was laid 
for this war. Are we going to do the 
same thing again just because we are 
in a hurry merely to please some people 
or group of people? 

I am not referring to any one man. I 
want to say to the Senator from Fiorida 
that I have no objection to any one man; 
it is the group of men or the combination 
of men who are going to get together and 
present something in which I hope we 
can have confidence; but suppose they 
do not; then we have given them these 
opportunities and given them the right 
to make the arrangements for the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

Mr. VANDENBERG, Mr. President, 
the only difference, if there is any, be- 
tween the Senator and myself, if he will 
permit me, is not in respect to objectives 
at all. The difference is that the Sena- 
tor is putting his emphasis upon the au- 
thority of a group of Assistant Secre- 
taries of State and I am saying that we 
can only hold the President of the 
United States responsible for what is go- 
ing on, and it is only the President who 
can make these fateful decisions. 8 

Mr. CHANDLER. Of course I do not 
disagree with the Senator about where 
the responsibility is, and if anybody will 
take the responsibility of telling me that 
it does not make any difference whom 
we confirm to be associated with the 
President and that ke is going to run it 
and is going to be responsible for it, and 
the assistants are not going to make 
policies, then I am prepared not to say 
any more. I understand the position 
they are going to be in; but if the Presi- 
dent is going to have complete responsi- 
bility, and if anybody will assure me of 
that, then I will not delay another mo- 
ment; but, in my opinion, that is not the 
case. I do not want these men to go 
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before the country, and they ought not 
to want to go before it with the slightest 
bit of suspicion against their operations 
in the past, and their complete record 
of performance of affairs ought to come 
before the Senate and the people of the 
country, and until it does I do not pro- 
pose to vote for their confirmation. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Florida yield to the 
Senator from Maine? ; 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I should like to ask 
the Senator from Kentucky if he has 
any doubt that the President will deter- 
mine our foreign policy, although it may 
vary from time to time? 

Mr. CHANDLER. The President is 
bound to take advice from somebody. 
The President cannot know all the 
things that are involved in all these 
matters. No single citizen of the coun- 
try can know. I assume that these men 
are going to be his closest advisers. It 
is barely possible that what he does in 
the future may be on the basis of what 
these men tell him. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Has the Senator 
not made public statements recently 
that the President’s closest adviser was 
one who does not hold such a position? 

Mr. CHANDLER, I did not say he was 
his closest adviser. I said I thought he 
was one of them. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Did not the Sena- 
tor name the man who he said was re- 
sponsible for these appointments? 

Mr. CHANDLER. The man who I 
thought had as much to do about it as 
anybody else. 

Mr. BREWSTER. How close is his 
closest adviser? 

Mr. CHANDLER. I think as close as a 
dead heat, and that is the closest thing 
on record. 

Mr. BREWSTER. What I should like 
the Senator to enunciate is this: What 
would the Senator have the President or 
whoever is responsible for the policy, let 
us say in the Greek situation—and I 
share the Senator’s concern about it— 
what would the Senator have the Presi- 
dent do in that situation? 

Mr. LER. It would take me a 
long time to tell the Senator all I think 
about that; but I asked Mr. Stettinius 
if there was any agreement that he as 
Lend-Lease Administrator knew of with 
the British that guns and tanks and 
planes furnished by us to the United 
Kingdom were to be used to kill our 
enemies or were they to be used to kill 
our friends. I wanted to know if there 
was any such arrangement, I voted for 
the lend-lease bill. I have a responsi- 
bility that I am not trying to shirk, and 
I do not intend to shirk it. I voted for 
the war and I voted taxes on the people 
to support the war. I shall have to vote 
for peace when the war is over. I have 
seen freshly wounded men in military 
areas, as has the Senator from Maine. I 
have seen a soldier’s 1,000-foot stare 
in a 10-foot room. He had been there 
too long, and we wanted to get some 
relief. I have seen men bear things or- 
dinary human beings should not be 
called upon to bear, and I think a man 
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who votes for these things should walk 
as closely with those who are endeavor- 
ing to reestablish the peace of the world 
as circumstances wiil allow. 

Senators have their responsibility, and 
if they are satisfied, I have no quarrel 
with them, but I have to be satisfied that 
I have met my responsibility. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I hope the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky did not misunder- 
stand. I share his concern, and I think 
we all have to realize that the situation 
is very difficult and very delicate. The 
Senator from Kentucky is one who 
knows how realistic certain gentlemen 
overseas are, Mr. Stalin and Mr. Church- 
ill. They have great responsibilities 
which they are carrying out to the best 
of their ability. What should the Presi- 
dent do to call a halt in this matter? 
How would he do it? 

Mr. CHANDLER. The Senator and I 
have been associated in viewing some 
of these things. I have been one of the 
Senators who have been pleading for a 
long time for the adoption of a more 
realistic attitude, even in dealing with 
our friends. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Yes. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I do not want to 
oppose my friends, when we are in a 
fight together against a common foe. 
As I recall, the Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. Russeti] said that we are not en- 
joying very good relations if we cannot 
tell each other the truth. I will fight if 
my partner will fight with me, but if, as 
soon as I tell him the truth, he is going to 
join the other side, we are not very good 
friends, and the sooner I find that out 
the better off I will be. 

Never in my life have I blamed Mr. 
Churchill for being two-fisted and real- 
istic and strong in his statements. The 
Senator from Maine may recall that he 
said in his presence—I remember it— 
“T will deal with anybody who will de- 
liver me what I want.” Did any Senator 
ever hear that statement? I know how 
to deal with one who has that attitude 
about things. I will deal with you if you 
deliver me what I want at any time, or 
with anybody else. 

I knew a year and a half ago or 2 
years that there would be an attempt to 
establish spheres of influence, and that 
one strong enough would dominate a 
sphere, and I knew some of those places 
were outside our sphere. It used to be 
said we were furnishing the tools and 
materials and our allies were furnish- 
ing the lives. Who is furnishing the lives 
now? We are furnishing materials to 
the amount of billions of dollars, and 
the casualties in the months ahead are 
going to be American casualties, on both 
sides of the world, in both active war 
theaters. The Senator from Georgia 
knows that to be true. 

The Senator has seen the attitude of 
people in distress and trouble; they will 
do anything for you; but when they are 
free, when the menace is no longer pres- 
ent, we have reason to believe sometimes 
that they think they may have done it 
without us, and that we were a nuisance, 
although we helped a little, that they 
were going to get through anyway. They 
think they are safe, and that changes 
their idea about things. 
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If I were in the position of authority 
here I would say that the American Con- 
gress did not vote for guns and tanks to 
be sent to England to be redelivered to 
some place where they could be used to 
kill Greek patriots, merely because some- 
one did not want them to occupy the 
offices in Greece; or to kill Italians be- 
cause someone did not want Italians to 
occupy the offices. Our thought was 
rather that they would be used to keep 
the peace, so that democratic govern- 
ments could be established in those coun- 
tries, so that they could conduct their 
own affairs with the governments they 
wanted. So long as the will of any im- 
perialist is inflicted upon the will of a 
democratic country, or on democracy, 
that is not accomplishing what we set 
out to accomplish, and it is a mockery 
when we say itis. It is not true. 

Mr. President, I voted for all these 
things. I voted for them because, first 
I did not want Germany to win the war, 
and I did not want Japan to win the war. 
I do not think England could have stood 
without the help she got from us, and I 
am not embarrassed to say so. I do not 
think Russia could have stood without ` 
the help she got from us, and it does not 
embarrass me to say so. When they go 
around distributing credit about who 
saved England, I state that Almighty 
God alone saved England. They could 
not have saved themselves, we could not 
have saved them. But England is safe, 

Mr. President, this is not a war be- 
tween Fascist and imperialist powers, at 
least that was not the way I wanted it. 
I did not want to see a Fascist killed, and 
an imperialist put in his place. I did not 
vote for these things in order to con- 
tinue to make slaves out of people all 
over the world. 

Mr. President, we disillusion millions 
of people if we say to them now, “All you. 
have to look forward to is a return to 
slavery and your old masters.” No won- 
der no optimism could be aroused in In- 
dia over the war. It was because they 
had no hope, and when one’s hope is 
taken away, everything is taken from 


The Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUS- 
SELL] and the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
Brewster] visited Egypt with me, in 
Iraq, and India, and China, and Arabia, 
and the people said, “We have a right to 
be free. Unless you are going to give us 
a right to be free, let us die.” They did 
not even want hospitals; they wanted to 
die unless they could be free and be edu- 
cated. That was the highest expression 
of their hopes. 

Mr. President, I appreciate the in- 
dulgence of the Senator from Florida for 
yielding to me. I fear that all over the 
world now, in these pitiful countries 
which are living in slavery, the people 
are not only going to be continued in 
slavery, but American arms are going 
to be used to kill them, to kill thousands 
who would rise up to be leaders of their 
people. They are going to be killed so 
they will not have a chance. 

If I am told the men whose nomina- 
tions we are considering are going to 
have nothing to do with that, I am pre- 
pared to vote to confirm them in their 
offices, and let the President have any- 
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one he desires. It is said the State De- 
partment needs reorganization. I sub- 
mit to every fair-minded man that there 
would have been satisfaction if Mr. Stet- 
tinius had taken 2 or 3 months and come 
back to Congress and said, “We have 
carefully studied this matter. The State 
Department should be reorganized, and 
we have carefully considered that, and 
here are the men. These are the ones I 
want. If you let me have them, we will 
take the responsibility.” 

I do not want my country and its dip- 
lomats to follow the British, and I shall 
not vote for any fellow who dresses up 
in striped breeches and spats and does 
everything the British want in order to 
be agreeable. In some countries, as my 
colleagues who were on the trip with me 
will agree, the highest compliment one 
could pay an American diplomat was to 
say that he looked like a Britisher. If 
one mistook him for a Britisher, he was 
tickled to death. I do not want that, Mr. 
President. I have no objection to the 
British. They are just as smart and 
courageous as any, but I want an Ameri- 
can diplomat to have the courage that 
will cause him to look the other fellow 
in the eye and say that a thing is either 
right or it is not right, and that if it is 
right we will go along, but if it is not 
right we will not be a party to it. They 
are in control in Greece, and our pres- 
tige will suffer. I do not approve that; 
the American people do not approve it. 
Every Senator has to vote his own con- 
victions. 

If I had opportunity, I would vote to 
send the whole list of the State Depart- 
ment nominees back to the President of 
the United States. It would not hurt 
now to send them back and give us more 
time. Confirmation now might hurt 
later. 

I have trespassed on the time of the 
Senator from Florida, and I apologize. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Florida yield to me a 
moment? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Remarks have been 
made about Senators not being advised 
as to the Atlantic Charter. I have a 
public document in my hand. The At- 
lantic Charter was made a public docu- 
ment on August 21, 1941, and I ask 
unanimous consent to have it reprinted 
in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Tuomas of Oklahoma in the chair). Is 
there objection? 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKS. I may say for the 
benefit of the able and distinguished 
chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee that the Atlantic Charter was 
printed in the Recor of December 13, 
that is last week, and it has been printed 
in the Recorp, I take it, previously. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
withdraw the request if it has been print- 
ed in the Recorp so recently. It has 
been on file as a public document of the 
Congress since 1941. 

Mr. BROOKS. If the Senator from 
Florida will indulge me a moment fur- 
ther, I should like to say to the able Sen- 
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ator from Kentucky [Mr, CHANDLER] 
that I think he today spoke the voice of 
90 percent of the people of America. 
And I want to commend him for taking 
the position that there will be thousands 
of boys who will lose their lives this very 
day in Europe, dying for something that 
they were told they were going to fight 
for, but their parents, and the Mem- 
bers of the Senate do not know what 
the foreign policy of our Government is 
today. When we are asked to uphold 
the foreign policy of our Government— 
and we are asked today by the distin- 
guished chairman of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, the Senator from Texas 


*[Mr. CONNALLY] to uphold the policy of 


the President—then I think we ought to 
know what that policy is. At this time, 
when we are asked to confirm this 
nominee or that nominee on the basis of 
whether he will uphold the Govern- 
ment’s foreign policy, how can we vote 
intelligently unless we know what that 
policy is? We do not know what it is. 
The country does not know what it is, 
and the soldiers who are going to lay 
down their lives do not know what it is, 
and I do not know whether Stalin or 
Churchill know what it is. We have the 
Army, we have the airplanes, we have 
the ships, and America is making a great 
sacrifice. Therefore let us tell the whole 
world what our foreign policy is, and 
then select the men who will back it up. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I want to inquire 
of the clerks whether the document just 
sent to the desk by the distinguished 
Senator from Texas is the original At- 
lantic Charter, whether it has been 
signed by the British Prime Minister 
and the President, or whether it is one 
of numerous copies. I have a copy. 

Mr. LUCAS. It is just a copy. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I am 
very much indebted to the able Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. CHANDLER] for the 
moving eloquence of his words. 

Senators say, “Well, what has all that 
got to do with these nominations?” 
The Senators who are members of our 
committee, I dare say, have not all 
had an opportunity to read the record 
of the hearings. Let me tell Senators 
what the Secretary of State himself de- 
clared to be the cardinal principles of 
the foreign policy of the United States, 
and then I want to point out what the 
omission was. 

Our major objectives may be stated very 
briefly as follows— 


I am reading from the statement of 
Secretary of State Stettinius which ap- 
pears on page 2 of the hearings— 

1. The fullest possible support in the con- 
duct of our foreign relations for our armed 
forces, so that the war may be won at the 
earliest possible moment. 

2. Effective steps to prevent Germany and 
Japan, after victory by the United Nations, 
from again acquiring the power to wage 
aggressive war. 

3. Establishment at the earliest possible 
moment of a United Nations organization 
capable of building and maintaining the 
peace—by force if necessary—for generations 
to come, 
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4. Agreement on measures to promote a 
great expansion of our foreign trade and of 
productiveness and trade throughout the 
world, so that we can maintain full employ- 
ment in our own country and, together with 
the other United Nations, enter an era of 
constantly expanding production and con- 
sumption and of raising standards of living. 

5. Encouragement of all those conditions of 
international life favorable to the develop- 
ment by men and women everywhere of the 
institutions of a free and democratic way of 
life, in accordance with their own customs 


_ and desires. 


Mr. President, the singular omission 
in that statement by Secretary of State 
Stettinius of the objectives of our for- 
eign policy was the fact that the Atlantic 
Charter was not referred to or mentioned 
or intimated in that statement. That 
is the reason I am concerned about the 
sentiment in behalf of the militant de- 
fenese of the principles of the Atlantic 
Charter and the “four freedoms” by the 
Department of State. Senators will re- 
call that in the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee the Senator from Iowa [Mr. GIL- 
LETTE] read these five declarations of 
our foreign policy by the Secretary of 
State and called attention to the omis- 
sion of any reference to the Atlantic 
Charter, and then the Secretary of State 
agreed that at some future time when 
it was appropriate he would take action 
to reiterate the principles of the Atlantic 
Charter so that everybody would know 
that we still stood for it. 

Mr. President, if it is only an after- 
thought, if it is only upon second thought 
that the Secretary of State mentioned 
as one of our objectives in our foreign 
policy the Atlantic Charter, I think that 
we need to pause and give consideration 
to whether these gentlemen chosen by 
the Secretary of State reflect his views 
and whether their own record reflects 
sentiments that indicate that they will 
be militant warriors for-such principles 
as those set forth in the Atlantic Char- 
ter and the “four freedoms.” 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I do not want to 
take up the time of the Senator from 
Florida, but the Senator says that these 
men were selected by the Secretary of 
State. 

Mr. PEPPER. No; I did not say that, 
sir. I did not intend to, and I do not 
think I did. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I thought the Sen- 
ator did. 

Mr. PEPPER. I shall say at a future 
time, and I may as well say it now, that 
in my opinion the President of the 
United States personally did not initiate 
these nominations, and in my opinion, 
further, they did originate with the Sec- 
retary of State, and, in my opinion, fur- 
ther, the President of the United States 
acquiesced in these nominations, but I 
repeat—and I have no information pro 
or con from the White House—I repeat, 
I do not believe that the President initi- 
ated these nominations. They are not 
consistent with his whole political record, 

Mr. CONNALLY. Will the Senator 
yield further? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Florida yield to the Sen- 
ator from Texas? 

Mr. PEPPER. Yes. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Constitution 
does not say anything about initiating. 
The Constitution says that the President 
shall nominate. 

Mr. PEPPER. That is correct. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The nominations 
come here under the President’s signa- 


ture, and I assume that he knew what he , 


was doing when he sent them to the 
Senate. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I should 
like at this point to make my position on 
this subject very clear. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Iwill say that Iam 
surprised that anyone should believe that 
the Atlantic Charter was issued in good 
faith. I conceive it merely as an anes- 
thetic to prepare the patient for the oper- 
ation, 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, what I 
started to say was that in no sense, 
directly or indirectly, does the belief on 
my part that these nominations should 
be sent back to the President represent 
a repudiation of my esteem and affection 
for the President, my confidence in his 
integrity and his intelligence and in the 
spirituality of his views, but, Mr. Presi- 
dent, sometimes it is the part of a friend 
to protect a friend when the friend thinks 
that perhaps the other has been, not im- 
posed on, but induced to follow a policy 
which is not in the long run in further- 
ance of his own views or those of his 
constituents. I think the President of 
the United States would be very much 
heartened and very much encouraged to 
have the Senate come out with a declara- 
tion of policy that would reaffirm the 
sentiments of the Atlantic Charter and 
the “four freedoms.” I think if the 
President knew that in the conduct of 
our foreign relations—not in the making 
of our foreign policy; that is not his 
exclusive prerogative—but in the con- 
duct of our foreign relations he could 
depend upon it that he had behind him 
a majority or two-thirds of the Senate of 
the United States that would back him 
up in fighting for the principles of the 
Atlantic Charter and the “four free- 
doms,” it would mean more to him than 
any other single thing, save victory upon 
the battlefields, which could occur in the 


world today. 
Mr. President, will 


Mr. BREWSTER. 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. BREWSTER. How do we declare 
that or accomplish that by repudiating 
the President’s nominees? 

Mr. PEPPER. I will tell the Senator 
how we declare that. In the United 
States, thank God, there is freedom of 
the press and freedom of the radio, and 
not only the American people but the 
members of our Government are in- 
formed about the deliberations and the 
discussions in the Senate; and if we let 


the American people, and let the Presi- 


dent, and let the Secretary of State, let 
our friends and our enemies, know that 
the significance of this action in carrying 
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these nominations over to January is that 
we want to impress upon our President, 
we want to impress upon our people and 
the world that we do redeclare the prin- 
ciples of the Atlantic Charter and the 
“four freedoms,” that we do advocate and 
determine to follow and enforce a for- 
eign policy which is characteristically 
American in this war—I say the sig- 
nificance of our action in rejecting these 
nominations would not be lost sight of 
either by the President or by the coun- 
try, by our friends or our enemies in the 
world today. The American people 
would know and the President would 


know that the Senate was aroused about 


this subject and that we are not going 
to lend our advice and consent to the 
selection of a State Department which is 
not known to have a record of militant 
advocacy of the principles which we want 
to be the sentiments of our foreign 
policy. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Has not the most 
conspicuous advocate of recognizing the 
peril in the Pacific been none other than 
Mr. Grew, whose nomination we are now 
considering? For the past 10 years, in 
his messages to the State Department 
and the American people, he has pointed 
out the very peril which we have faced 
and warned us of the dangers to Pearl 
Harbor. He is the man whom the Sena- 
tor proposes to crucify. 

Mr.PEPPER. The Senator from Flor- 
ida, and I believe other Senators who 
share his views that this matter should 
go over until January 3, have no purpose 
to crucify anyone. I have not said any- 
thing of a disparaging nature about any 
of the gentlemen involved in these nomi- 
nations. However, I do say that I am 
not satisfied in the discharge of my re- 
sponsibility as a Senator, that at the 
present time this team, which was pre- 
sented to the United States Senate, re- 
flects the views of 135,000,000 people, or 
the sentiments which ought to be the 
sentiments of the United States Senate. 

Mr. BREWSTER. The man who re- 
ceived the mandate of the American 
people in the last election is the one who 
has made the selections; and it seems to 
me that he ought to know, even better 
than does the Senator from Florida, how 
to interpret the significance of that re- 
sult. 

Mr. PEPPER. This is the first time I 
have heard the able Senator from Maine 
accede to the proposition that the Presi- 
dent of the United States is the only 
spokesman of the American Government 
and the only one in public office who has 
public responsibility. 

Mr. BREWSTER. The Senator from 
Florida knows very well that throughout 
almost all the period of my service in 
Washington I have supported the policies 
of the President of the United States in 
foreign affairs, as far as I was able to fol- 
low the sometimes tortuous course; and I 
still recognize that the President is pri- 
marily responsible for the conduct of our 
foreign policy. I accept the results of 
the election; and if we can find out how 
he stands and where he stands, I shall 
be happy to continue to contribute my 
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Support. But I cannot see how we can 
get anywhere by kicking around the men 
whom he has selected to assist him, 
That does not seem to me to be support- 
ing the President. 

Mr, PEPPER. Mr. President, the im- 
portant thing which is facing the Sen- 
ate today is not how the President stands, 
but how the Senate stands. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. CHANDLER. There is no proposal 
here to send Ambassador Grew back to 
the place where he performed his great- 
est service for the American people, is 
there? 

Mr. PEPPER. No. The able Senator 
is correct. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I had supposed that 
the way to recognize meritorious public 
service was by promotion. I do not be- 
lieve that even the Senator from Ken- 
tucky would suggest sending Mr. Grew 
back to Japan as Ambassador now; but 
I should not say that for that reason we 
should not use him in any other position, 
particularly in the place for which he 
would seem to have been rather happily 
selected. The Senator from Kentucky 
has been the chief advocate of our look- 
ing toward the Pacific. No one knows 
more about the Pacific and the Far East 
than does Joseph Grew, who would be 
responsible for the conduct of the office 
of Under Secretary. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. : 

Mr. CHANDLER. The proposal is to 
put Mr. Grew in the place which he for- 
mally held. I am frank to say that I 
believe an examination of his record 
would convince anyone that he did not 
distinguish himself in that position. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Would not the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky recognize that in 
the past 20 years even he has improved 
somewhat in his knowledge of public 
service? 

Mr. CHANDLER. I am willing to ad- 
mit it; but I cannot quite understand the 
position of my friend from Maine. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Was it not 20 years 
ago that Mr. Grew served in that posi- 
tion? 

Mr. CHANDLER. The Senator says 
that he has supported the President’s 
foreign policy. I admit that he did, in 
many things. Yet he is not sure now as 
to the direction in which he is going. 
The Senator has said that the American 
people gave the President a mandate to 
continue to handle our foreign affairs. 
That certainly was over the protest of 
the Senator from Maine, because I ap- 
peared at a public meeting with him 
when he did anything but advocate ap- 
proval of the President to do anything 
except to return home. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BREWSTER. I pointed out the 
perils which we now confront, and the 
chaos in our foreign policy; but the elo- 
quence of the Senator from Kentucky 
was such that the American people vot- 
ed the other way. So I believe the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky is hoist by his own 
petard in advocating 2 man whose views 
he now says he is utterly able to dis- 
cover, 
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Mr. CHANDLER. The Senator from 
Kentucky has said no such thing. I dis- 
covered his views about the time the Sen- 
ator from Maine did; and on foreign pol- 
icy, more than any other thing, the Sena- 
tor from Maine and I joined in advocat- 
ing the principal measures advocated by 
the President. I went before the peo- 
ple and explained to them that I thought 
the measures which the President had 
advocated were very good. Then the 
Senator from Maine told them that not- 
withstanding the fact that he had voted 
for some of the measures, he thought it 
would be a good thing to let the Presi- 
dent go home, and let Mr. Dewey con- 
duct our affairs from then on. At least, 
that is the way I understood him. 

Mr. BREWSTER. The Senator from 
Kentucky will agree that in our discus- 
sions in the Middle West I made it rather 
clear that in my judgment, if we had 
Mr. Dewey, we would have a consecutive 
and consistent foreign policy, and that 
his conspicuous characteristic was ca- 
pacity to administer. I had hoped that 
the significance of this change in the 
State Department was an indication 
that men of the character and standing 
of these men would give stability to our 
foreign policy. I have been a cordial 
supporter of Secretary Hull, but I believe 
that in the administration of the depart- 
ment below his position the situation has 
been far less happy. I had hoped that 
this might indicate that now we really 
were going to have a team which would 
carry forward a consistent policy in our 
foreign affairs, and one which would 
command the respect of all the nations 
of the world. 

Mr. CHANDLER. The Senator and I 
are together on that point, and if he 
thinks this team is the kind of team 
which Mr. Dewey would have had if he 
had won, I have no objection, if the 
Senator himself is satisfied. In foreign 
affairs I have been a devoted and con- 
stant supporter of the President of the 
United States. I have been a supporter 
of Cordell Hull ever since I was a bare- 
foot boy in western Kentucky. I have a 
resolution in the committee of th? Sena- 
tor from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY] which 
seems to be sleeping rather peacefully, 
to give Cordell Hull a medal. I submit- 
ted it on the day when the announce- 
ment was made that his services had 
been terminated. I do not see how the 
Senator from Maine can hope for con- 
tinuity in 4 years when we are going on 
to 16 years without the continuity which 
he so devoutly wishes. 

Assuming that the President is to be 
the boss, and now that Mr. Hull has 
gone, he wants Mr. Stettinius to be his 
right-hand man; the Senate has not 
blocked that desire; but now the pro- 
posal is to organize a new team. I wish 
that every member of the team were as 
skillful as Sammy Baugh at passing, and 
as capable as Bronko Nagurski at buck- 
ing the line. I wish that every time a 
play is called the team could make a 
touchdown for the American people. 
But the team has been recruited very 
quickly, and there has been a quick hud- 
dle. They have come out of the huddle 
too quickly, and have announced to the 
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people that after their nominations are 
confirmed they will tell the people what 
their views are. 

The people do not permit us to do 
that. When we run for office we must 
tell the people what we are for before 
they will agree to put us in office. Un- 
less we satisfactorily answer their ques- 
tions, if we are already in office the peo- 
ple put us out; and if we are not in office 
they will not put usin. Of course, if my 
friend is satisfied, that is quite all right. 
If I were satisfied, I would not hesitate 
to vote. 

Mr. BREWSTER. How does the Sen- 
ator expect a subordinate four or five 
steps down in the Department to tell 
what the policy is going to bc when it is 
to be determined by the President and 
the Secretary of State? What would 
the Senator think of a secretary in his 
office who went on the stand and told 
what the Senator was going todo? How 
long would he last? Not very long. 
How can the Senator expect these men 
to outline for us fully the policies of 
the President and the Secretary of 
State, into whose service they are 
entering? 

Mr. CHANDLER. The President must 
get his advice through his associates, 
through these appointees. I recall that 
not very long ago Mr. Phillips, the spe- 
cial envoy to India, wrote a letter to the 
President of the United States describ- 
ing conditions in India. Something 
happened, and that letter leaked out. 
Mr. Phillips had nothing to do with the 
leak, but it leaked out, and the contents 
of it became generally known. When a 
special envoy of the United States can- 
not advise the President with respect 
to conditions in another country with- 
out offending one of our allies or friends, 
things have come to a pretty pass. The 
contents of that letter became gener- 
ally known. Mr. Phillips stated in his 
letter that Mr. Churchill said, Condi- 
tions in India are none of your business, 
and they are none of the business of the 
people of the United States.” 

Mr. President, I disavow that. I re- 
ject it. We have thousands of boys who 
are going to die in India. We have 
thousands of boys who are flying the 
hump of the Himalayas three times a 
day, the most hazardous flight known 
to man, risking their lives over there, 
carrying supplies to China. The Sena- 
tor on my right knows that. He flew 
that. He knows about it. 

We cre irrevocably committed to 
whatever happens in India, for better 
or for worse. If conditions grow worse, 
our boys will be killed. The conditions 
surrounding those boys are of vital con- 
cern to every father and mother in the 
United States. Yet we are told that is 
none of our business. 

Mr. President, we are asked to approve 
the nominations of these men whom, I 
say, the President will, at least in a 
measure, have to listen to, and get advice 
from. The President will not be able 
to go to all the other countries and to 
find out the conditions there. I do not 
know enough about the advice they will 
give him. I know something about what 
some of them have done in the past, and 
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I do not want it to be continued. Iam 
disturbed. The American people are 
disturbed. If we build this peace, we 
must build it on truth. We must build 
on the honest exchange of ideas between 
the Allies. It must be just; it must be 
realistic; it must be true. 

If we persist in fooling ourselves, ulti- 
mately we will fool the American people 
and will lose the peace for the second 
time in this generation, and we will invite 
the third and final war which will de- 
stroy civilization as we know it. I am 
not going to contribute to that willfully, 
deliberately, without taking time and 
pains to be as careful as I can be in the 
discharge of my own responsibilities, 
small as they may be. I do not feel that 
I am carrying the whole burden of the 
thing, but the Senate must know how 
tremendously I feel my own responsibili- 
ties. I would not exchange them if I 
could. I cannot exchange them. I owe 
those obligations to my peoeple, the 
people to whom I write every day. When 
they get a message from the War De- 
partment, saying “The War Department 
regrets to announce that your son gave 
his life to his country,” their hearts are 
broken. Hundreds of thousands of them 
are going to have their hearts broken 
and their hopes for all time destroyed. 
And then I am told that I should hurry 
to approve the nominations because 
some one wishes to have a job. It is not 
of importance that he have the job. It 
is more important that we answer the 
supreme question which confronts all 
mankind, namely, how to make arrange- 
ments for the nations of the world to 
live together in peace. That is the su- 
preme question. If we do not answer 
it correctly, we will contribute to the de- 
struction of civilization, and we know it. 
We must be careful. We must take time. 
I fear we are not doing it. I fear we are 
in too big a hurry. - 

(At this point Mr. PEPPER yielded to 
Mr. MALoney, who discussed the present 
gasoline and oil situation. At Mr. Ma- 
LONEY’s request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, his remarks were ordered to appear 
in the Record at the conclusion of Mr. 
Pepper’s address.) 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Florida yield to the Sen- 
ator from Illinois? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I have lis- 
tened to the different colloquies between 
various Senators this afternoon, and 
especially was I interested in some of the 
questions which were discussed with re- 
spect to our foreign policy. It was reit- 
erated over and over again that this ad- 
ministration under the leadership of our 
Commander in Chief, the President of the 
United States, has no foreign policy. 

Mr. President, I heard that in the cam- 
paign last fall in Illinois. One of the 
charges which was continuously made 
in the general election against the Presi- 
dent of the United States throughout the 
country was that he had no foreign 
policy; and a number of Senators now 
rise on the floor and want the President 
of the United States to speak up as to 
what the foreign policy of the United 
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States is. In due course, Mr. President, 
I undertake to say—and I am not at- 
tempting to speak for him either—the 
President of the United States will speak 
up, and when he speaks some Senators 
who do not understand him now will un- 
derstand him then, the same as they did 
when he spoke last fall in the campaign 
of 1944, 

No foreign policy! Everyone, of 
course, is concerned with the Polish and 
the Greek problems; but what Senators 
on the floor of the United States Senate 


+ have more information than the State 


Department and the President of the 
United States with respect to what is go- 
ing on in Greece and in Poland at the 
present time? Mistakes have been made, 
and there will be more; but some who 
now criticize the foreign policy and are 
now demanding action of some kind are 
the very ones who in the future will, I 
unhesitatingly say, attempt to sabotage 
practically any foreign policy the Presi- 
dent of the United States may undertake 
to submit to the United States Senate, 
and I know whereof I speak, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President—— 

Mr. LUCAS. Ihave not the floor. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. If the foreign policy 
should be in keeping with everything that 
is done by Russia and by England, the 
Senator can be sure of one Senator who 
is going to take that stand. 

Mr. LUCAS. Ihad no reference to the 
views of the Senator from New Mexico; 
I do not know where he stands upon 
foreign policy, and it is none of my busi- 
ness with respect to where he stands. 
That is the individual responsibility of 
each Senator, but I know what the situ- 
ation is with respect to a number of 
people in this country and as to how they 
feel about the Commander in Chief and 
the President of the United States. I 
know that nothing he may do in respect 
to the war or otherwise will be correct 
in their minds; and the first opportunity 
they have to condemn and criticize and 
raise an issue here in this great crisis 
they will not hesitate to do so. I do not 
know what the future holds in store. I 
repeat, I do not know what the views of 
the Senator from New Mexico are. Iam 
not asking him to follow me in this 
argument. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I am for the Atlantic 
Charter. 

Mr. LUCAS. Very well; the Senator 
is for the Atlantic Charter. There are 
many for the Atlantic Charter now who 
condemned it to the high heavens when 
the Atlantic Charter was agreed to by 
the Prime Minister of Great Britain, Mr. 
Churchill, and President Roosevelt, and 
the Senator knows that. It was con- 
demned on the floor of the United States 
Senate, Senators stating that the Presi- 
dent had no right, no power, and no au- 
thority to sign the Atlantic Charter, and 
that he was doing something which was 
contrary to the Constitution of the 
United States. Yet today in the Senate 
the Atlantic Charter is held as the one 
thing which everyone wants to hang on 
to this very moment. At the time it was 
signed, however, it was the subject of 
ridicule. Harsh words were spoken on 
the floor of the Senate and in the press 
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hostile to the administration, because 
the President dared do what he did in 
the signing of that charter. Yet today 
in another crisis I have not heard one 
Senator say that the Atlantic Charter 
is not the one thing the American peo- 
ple should adhere to. It would seem to 
be the cornerstone for a future peaceful 
world. I certainly respect the great 
ideals which were laid down in that noble 
document. I have endorsed it time and 
time again. If the peace of the world 
can be fashioned upon the Atlantic Char- 
ter, we will have the kind of peace for 
which the Senate and the citizens of 
America hope and pray. 

Mr. President, what I am talking 
about at the moment is the constant 
criticism which comes at every turn of 
the road. Just let one reverse occur in 
the diplomatic efforts of the State De- 
partment, or let one reverse come along 
with respect to the military or the Navy, 
and gentlemen do not hesitate to rise 
and talk about the conduct of the war, 
or the conduct of diplomatic affairs on 
the foreign front, at a time when, if ever, 
there should be unity. 

Obviously I am concerned about 
Greece and Poland. Everyone who loves 
liberty is alert to their current troubles. 
But before I get out in front upon such 
a delicate proposition, before I would 
undertake to discuss the Polish or the 
Greek situation, I certainly should want 
to know all the facts. I would want to 
know all the facts before I gave to the 
people of the United States an opinion 
as to what I thought should be done with 
respect to the controversial questions 
that are raised in the present diplomatic 
dispute. 

After all, under the Constitution the 
Senate has something to say about these 
questions. I ask the Senator from 
Michigan and other Senators who are so 
much concerned about this matter, 
What is their view? They will tell me 
that is a matter for the President to tell 
the country, then they will agree or dis- 
agree with him as they see fit, but under 
the Constitution we can give him ad- 
vice, whether he chooses to follow it or 
not. 

Mr. President, I say to Senators, be- 
fore they condemn and criticize they 
had better lay before the country their 
own views, based upon their own knowl- 
edge of the facts about these serious mat- 
ters which affect the life of the Nation, 
and affect the lives of our boys who are 
fighting abroad. It is our duty as Sena- 
tors under the Constitution to do so. 
No one can complain about the other 
fellow if he has a plan, but when men 
speculate and tear down without offer- 
ing anything as a substitute, I submit 
they promote the cause of disunity when 
unity should be the watchword of the 
hour. 

I do not defend anything I do not 
think is right, I never have done so 
upon the floor of the Senate, and I never 
will, so long as I am a Member of the 
Senate, but I believe that, outside the 
members of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, I know perhaps as much about 
what is going on in Greece and Poland 
as any other Senator. Until I know 
more, until the State Department or the 
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President believes that the time is right 
to give us more facts, I shall refrain 
from giving advice. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Florida yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. I am rather sur- 
prised at the statement made by my dis- 
tinguished friend, the senior Senator 
from Illinois, when he says that those 
who are criticizing the administration 
now are the very ones who desire to sab- 
otage anything the administration does. 
Many times I have not agreed with the 
distinguished Senator from Florida [Mr. 
PEPPER], but I have said on this floor 
before, and I wish to say again, that if 
there is one man in the Senate who has 
predicted in advance what the admin- 
istration was going to do, and whom ap- 
parently the administration has followed 
more than any other Member of the Sen- 
ate, it has been the distinguished junior 
Senator from Florida. He has predicted 
time and time again what the course 
of this country was to be. Certainly 
no one can say that he at any time has 
tried to sabotage the war effort. I can- 
not believe that the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Illinois had that in mind when 
he was talking about the distinguished 
Senator from Florida, the distinguished 
Senator from Pennsylvania, and my col- 
league, the junior. Senator from Mon- 
tana, because if there are three men in 
the Senate who have voted 100 percent 
with the President, it has been those 
three Senators. 

Those who are leading the fight against 
the pending nominations—and, frankly, 
I have not made up my mind how I shall 
vote, because I wish to hear the argu- 
ments—are not those who were opposed 
to our country getting into the war. 
Those who are leading the fight against 
the nominees are those who were the 
loudest in their insistence on getting the 
country into war. 

I call attention to the editorials in 
the magazine PM. I call attention to 
the fact that it is those who are con- 
nected with the so-called P. A. C. who 
rendered such distinguished service in 
the last campaign, it is those who repre- 
sented the National Farmers Union— 
who are at the present time leading the 
fight against the pending nominations. 
Whether they are right or whether they 
are wrong is a serious question in my 
mind, but they have been the ones lead- 
ing the fight. 

When it comes to Poland and to Greece, 
I do not believe there is a man on the 
floor of the Senate who does not depre- 
cate what has been done. The Senator 
says that we should announce what we 
know about the conditions. We know 
that England had an agreement with 
Poland to the effect that she would come 
to the rescue of Poland. We know also 
that before that Russia had an agree- 
ment with Poland that they would pro- 
tect Poland. We know they had an 
agreement with Finland that they would 
protect Finland, that they had non- 
aggression pacts with Poland and with 
Finland. They violated those agree- 
ments. Whether we can do anything 
about it I doubt very much, because Mr. 
Churchill has said that he has given up 
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Poland and is turning it over to Russia. 
He proceeds further to say that every- 
thing he has done has been with the tacit 
knowledge of our administration, 
Perhaps the administration cannot do 
anything about it. I do not think any 
Member of the Senate knows what our 
foreign policy will be in the future. I 
do not think the President himself at 
the present time can say what our for- 
eign policy will be, because it all depends 
in my judgment, on what Russia is going 
to do and what Britain is going to do. 
How can anyone stand on the floor of 
the Senate and say what we are going to 
do with respect to our foreign policy un- 
til we first know what Russia is going to 
do, because Russia today holds the trump 
card, and there is not very much we can 
do about it? She has the trump card, 
and there is not much we can do if she 
says, “We are going to take all of Poland, 
we are going to take all the Baltic re- 
publics, we are going to take all of the 
Balkans, we are going to take the Dar- 


danelles, we are going to take all of Fin- 
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land and have a sphere of influence in 
Norway.“ If she wants to say anything 
like that, what are we going to do about 
it? If Russia says, We are going to take 
over Manchuria, we are going to take 
over a large part of China,” what are we 
going to do about it? If England says, 
“We are going to take over Greece, we are 
going to take over France, we are going 
to take over Holland, and this and that 
country,” what are we going to do about 
it? 

Mr. President, I should like to know 
what our foreign policy is going to be, 
but in fairness and justice to the Presi- 
dent I do not believe that he can possibly 
say what the foreign policy of this coun- 
try is going to be under the circum- 
stances. ‘There is no living man in this 
country who can say what the foreign 
policy is going to be. 

A little more than a year ago a man 
from New York came to my office and 
told me he came to pay his respects. I 
said, “Sit down.” He said, “Senator, I do 
not agree with you.” I said, “I do not 
want to get into an argument with you, 
but about what do you not agree with 
me?” He said, “I do not agree with you.” 
I said, “Do you not agree with what I 
think about the post-war situation”? 
He said, “That is right.” I said, “You 
tell me what I think about it, because I 
do not know what to think aboutit. But 
if you tell me what part Russia is going 
to play in the post-war situation and 
what part England is going to play, then 
Ican tell you what I think about it. But 
until that time there is no living man in 
this country who can tell what position 
he himself is going to take if he is honest 
with himself. He may tell you what he 
would like to say or do, but what he is 
going to do under a given set of circum- 
stances he cannot now himself say.” 

Mr. President, it certainly is not the 
so-called isolationists — whatever is 
meant by that term—who are opposed 
to the nominees. They are not the ones 
who are leading the fight against them. 
Those who are leading the fight against 
the nominees are those who were the 
leading interventionists, the leading in- 
ternationalists in this country. It is 
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they who are leading the fight against 
the President’s nominees. 

Mr. President, in my judgment 
Churchill is taking the position he now 
takes because of the fact that he is wor- 
ried about what Russia is going to do. 
He has said he wants to maintain control 
over the Mediterranean, the British life- 
line to the East. So what is Mr. Church- 
ill’s position now? He is looking after 
England and the British Empire. And 
what is Russia doing? Russia's Mr. 
Stalin is looking after Russia first. But 
if a Senator rises on the floor of the 
Senate and.says, “I want to look after 
the interests of America first,” he is 
branded as an isolationist. . 

Mr. President, after a visit to Europe in 
1923 I said that the only permanent so- 
lution for Europe was the establishment 
of a united states of Europe, and I have 
not changed my mind in that respect. If 
today Russia, England, and the United 
States of America could get together and 
work out a united states of Europe, a 
federation of states, perhaps two or three 
federations of states, it would result in 
the greatest blessing that could come to 
Europe and the European people. Unless 
something of that kind is worked out I 
do not see much hope for the small na- 
tions of Europe at the present time. 
They are going to be taken in one by one 
by larger nations, and be absolutely 
under their domination. 

Mr. President, we hear much about 
power politics. The game of power 
politics is being played today with per- 
haps greater intensity in Europe than 
ever before in the history of the world. 
How is it going to be stopped? We pos- 
sibly could have stopped it at one time 
by saying, “We are not going to give you 
any more lend-lease.” But how is it to 
be stopped today? I am not criticizing 
Russia, but I say that Russia today 
stands in the position where she has the 
whip hand. In my humble opinion, Rus- 
sia will not only dominate eastern 
Europe but if she dominates the so- 
called middle Europe, including the Bal- 
tic and the Balkan states, she will domi- 
nate all of Europe. That is not only my 
opinion, but that is an opinion which has 
been expressed over and over again by 
some of the leading British magazines in 
recent months. 

Mr. President, I am not criticizing the 
President’s foreign policy. I am not 
criticizing him because of the fact that 
he does not make any statement of pol- 
icy, because I can appreciate the serious 
situation which faces him at the present 
time. No man living, not even the Presi- 
dent of the United States, is in a posi- 
tion to say what our foreign policy is 
going to be until he knows what other 
nations are going to do. 

Frankly, Mr. President, I do not like 
MacLeish. I think he is incompetent as 
a poet. I think he is incompetent as an 
executive. I do not think he has made 
a good Librarian of Congress. I think he 
made a failure of it when he was in 
charge of a bureau from which he was 
later removed—the Office of Facts and 
Figures or of Figures and Facts. I do 
not think he knows much about figures 
or facts, either one. I think he will make 
a failure in the State Department or 
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anywhere else he may be placed. But if 
the President wants advisers of that kind 
in this crisis I am inclined to think he 
probably should be entitled to them. I 
do not like some of the other appoint- 
ments, and if I were making the appoint- 
ments I would not choose some of those 
who were appointed. But much as I dis- 
like some of them I am inclined to vote 
for them, because if I vote against them 
I know that some of my distinguished 
colleagues will say that I probably voted 
against them because I did not like the 
President. Of course that is foolish. 
Some persons have said they were 100 
percent for the President when I was not. 
I have not been 100 percent for the Presi- 
dent, but under the circumstances, in 
the crisis we are facing at the present 
time, I am inclined to think that the 
President should have the kind of ad- 
visers he wants in the State Department, 
even though I do not agree with the kind 
he is getting. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. I do not altogether dis- 
agree with some of the things that my 
friend the Senator from Montana has 
said. But he has attempted to state the 
position of the Senator from Florida 
and others who are carrying on this 
debate in a way that is not quite accord- 
ing to the facts, as I see them. I raised 
the question of foreign policy in the 
brief statement I made. I never raised 
any question with respect to what the 
Senator from Florida and other Senators 
are doing here. I am a good deal like 
the Senator from Montana in respect to 
some of these appointments. I am not 
so sure that I would have done the same 
thing that the President has done. I may 
not even vote for all of them. That was 
not the point I raised. I was talking 
about the question of foreign policy 
which was raised, and the question of the 
President stating his foreign policy. The 
Senate from Montana more or less agrees 
with what I said with respect to that 
phase of the question. I know that the 
moment the President undertakes to 
state his foreign policy, he will be in 
plenty of trouble with the Senate as the 
result of what-is going on throughout the 
world. I make the prophecy that some of 
those who are condemning and criticiz- 
ing the President for not stating a for- 
eign policy will be among the first to find 
fault with the foreign policy when he 
states it. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. If I correctly under- 
stood the Senator, the statement to which 
I referred was that those who are criti- 
cizing at the present time are those who 
would try to sabotage the foreign policy. 
Certainly the magazine PM, and the 
group of internationalists in New York 
who follow it blindly, wanted to get into 
the war. As I have previously stated, 
the Senator from Florida, with whom I 
have repeatedly disagreed, has time and 
again forecast every step that was taken 
by the Administration with reference to 
its foreign policy. No other Member of 
the Senate, and, so far as I know, no 
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other man in the country, has so accu- 
rately predicted the steps which were to 
be taken as has the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield to the Senator 
from California. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I 
wanted, if it be possible, to impress the 
views which I sought to impress with- 
out success upon the Foreign Relations 
Committee when it recently met in ex- 
ecutive session. I endeavored to paint 
the picture as I saw it then in the news- 
papers, of the predicament of little 
Greece, and I endeavored to show that 
little Greece was treated abominably, 
and that her people are being shot down 
by the weapons which we ourselves sent 
to our allies for their protection. 

I shall speak for only 3 or 4 minutes. 
I sought to show that Greece was a 
peaceful little nation of peace-loving 
people, and while we were talking about 
the peace which we were to write here- 
after, or the peace which we proposed 
to inflict upon the various. combatants, 
I was endeavoring to show the injustice 
which we did to that small country. 
There is no one to speak for them. I 
tried to recall to our committee at that 
time the fact that there was once an 
occasion when our Congress presented 
a resolution in behalf of Greece. It was 
at a time when Greece was fighting for 
her life. 

I had nothing to say against the vari- 
ous candidates whose names are before 
us. I have nothing to say against them 
now. I simply sought to have the For- 
eign Relations Committee give voice to 
the expression that we deprecated the 
treatment accorded Greece and re- 
gretted to see our weapons used in shoot- 
ing down her peaceful people. 

I met with no success. I find no fault 
with anyone on that account. I do not 
find fault with any man who disagrees 
with me on any subject whatever which 
comes regularly before this body. When 
no one would respond to the endeavor 
which I made, to have at least a brief 
resolution drawn saying that we sent 
our sympathy to those people who were 
making the fight for liberty, I had to give 
up. When no member of that committee 
would join with me, I had to let go, of 
course. 

Mr. President, we can solve the whole 
problem with which we are dealing in 
this case by simply writing a two-line 
resolution expressing the sympathy of 
this body for Greece. and saying that 
we believe in liberty for her. We are 
the precursors of liberty in this war. We 
are the ones who hold out the oppor- 
tunity to all small nations to live their 
lives as they please and to choose the 
form of government they wish; and yet 
we sit here and debate the question of 
whether small nations shall have a right 
to select their own form of government, 
or whether they must, under pain of 
being shot down like dogs, surrender 
to a superior power. 

I do not speak in any hostility to any 
power or any nation, or to anyone who 
has felt the bitterness which has come 
from this war by reason of the fact that 
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those on the other side have known no 
rules, and have inflicted the worst things 
that could be visited upon a nation. I 
speak not concerning the nominees whose 
names are presented to us. They may 
be all that we would seek. I speak not in 
criticism of them, but I do speak for this 
little nation, which has tried to do its 
duty. When it tried to do its duty in its 
youth, it had the sympathy of the Ameri- 
can people, expressed in the form of a 
resolution by the Congress of the United 
States. 

When I was a boy, I used to recite the 
poem relating to the particular matter 
in which Marco Bozzaris was then acting. 
He acted for the Greeks. Senators will 
recall the incident. As the hours went 
on, and as the Turk was slumbering in 
fancied security, suddenly there came 
the alarm. 

The men who made the fight then were 
brave men— 

They fought like brave men, long and well; 

They piled that ground with Moslem slain, 
They conquered—but Bozzaris fell, 

Bleeding at ever vein. 


But his battlecry, as he rushed forward 
in behalf of his people, was the famous 
cry we all learned in our youth. Of 
course, I speak as the oldest Member of 
this body. When I say we all learned it 
in our youth, perhaps I should say I 
learned it in my youth. When it came 
to finding the poem Marco Bozzaris, on 
which all our people had rung the 
changes during that period, I had great 
difficulty in locating it in our Library: 

Strike—till the last armed foe expires; 

Strike—for your altars and your fires; 

Strike—for the green graves of your sires; 

God—and your native land! 


They struck. They fought. They died. 
Bozzaris died. They formed the little 
Republic of Greece, with its ultimate 
government of one sort or another, 

It is now that I would preserve them, 
when we have the right of preservation, 
by virtue of the fact that we furnished 
the arms that enabled others to assault 
and attack them. 

Mr. President, I see the Senator from 
Florida on his feet. Does he wish to say 
a word at this time? Perhaps he has 
the poem in full before him, 

Mr. PEPPER. I am sorry, Mr. Presi- 
dent. I hope the Senator will quote all 
the poem. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I have 
quoted only a few lines; that is all. 

I wish I could discuss at greater length 
what is happening in Greece and in Po- 
land. I wish I could tell the Senate 
what is occurring there, of men and 
women shot down, shot down like dogs, 
and that, too, with weapons we furnished. 
Good God, do we not have time to pause 
for just an instant, in passing, consider 
the fate of these people, and say We 
sympathize with you. Perhaps we will 
be unable to aid you as we should aid you. 
Perhaps we will be unable to see that 
you are protected in the fashion that we 
would wish. But we will say at least 
that our sympathy is with you, and we 
would like to see you successful.” 

Merely by saying that, it seems to me, 
we would solve all the problems of to- 
day—merely by saying, “We are here, not 
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to see that Britain’s will is done, not to 
see that some other country’s will is 
done, with poor people and with little 
people, but we are here to see, as well as 
we can, that you have at least our sym- 
pathy, and we will not write another 
bloody story of Greece and of Poland. 
We will not partition Poland again and 
we will not permit the partitioning of 
Poland again.” 

That is all we would say. We would 
not act in any warlike spirit, or endeavor 
in any way to insult or to attack our allies 
or our neighbors, We are glad of their 
success, and are glad to see them suc- 
ceed in any way that they may. But 
for this great country of ours, this great- 
est country of all, this country which 
leads the world in its desire for peace and 
its desire to see justice done, let us say, 
“There will be no more bloodshed there, 
There will be no more bloodshed and no 
more people killed in those countries.” 
Let us say that, and let that little bit be 
our contribution to this singular, awful 
situation that we now observe. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. WHEELER] 
just said that at one time we might have 
controlled the actions of Britain and 
Russia by withholding lease-lend goods. 
I desire to call the attention of the Sen- 
ate to the fact that I submitted a reso- 
lution, directly after we passed the lend- 
lease bill, asking that Congress lay down 
conditions under which we would give 
lease-lend goods to the Allies. I thought 
at that time, when we were not in the 
war, the United States could by such 
action dictate a just peace for the world. 

I believe now that if the Senate had 
seen fit to act favorably upon my resolu- 
tion it would have gone a long way 
toward securing for the world a just and 
equitable peace. 

But that was not done, and today we 
are confronted with the question 
whether Europe is being divided up. We 
do not wish to see that done. Every 
Member of the United States Senate 
wishes to see a just and equitable peace 
established, because if we are to have a 
lasting peace it must be just and equita- 
ble. I care not what machinery we 
may adopt to try to keep that peace; 
if it is not just, it will not be a lasting 
one. 

If I thought for one moment that vot- 
ing to delay action upon these five nom- 
inations would give us a more just peace, 
I would vote for delay; but here are the 
conditions, as I see them: The Secretary 
of State needs the advice of able men. 
He is in the most critical period of the 
war. He has to face difficult problems 
and he needs advice and counsel, I do 
not believe we should delay action upon 
these nominations, I believe every Sen- 
ator on this floor, by the time this de- 
bate is completed—and I hope it will not 
take too long—will have made up his 
mind how he wants to vote on the nomi- 
nations. I, personally, feel that we 
should try to support the President in 
such matters, for he has a great re- 
sponsibility. Even though we might not 
have appointed these men, we should 
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confirm their appointments unless we 
find they are not qualified. 

Mr. President, I hope the Senate will 
not unduly delay action on these nomi- 
nations, at a time when so many im- 
portant questions are confronting this 
Nation and the world. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I think 
all of us will agree that the views which 
have been expressed by Senators have 

` contributed to a better understanding of 
this whole question. 

In view of the reference which was 
made by the able Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. WHEELER] which I am sure 
came only from his magnanimous spirit, 
despite the reluctance we have to dis- 
cuss matters which are personal to us, 
I will say that I feel a particularly keen 
responsibility about the kind of peace 
we will have after this war. I was one 
of the earliest to advocate an affirmative 
policy on the part of the United States 
Government against the dictators. I 
did not advocate such a policy because I 
was a warmonger, as some who misun- 
derstood said. 

Serators will recall that I have said 
that I was in Germany and other coun- 
tries of Europe in 1938. I had talked to 
our Ambassadors, Ministers, and consuls 
there. I had seen Hitler three times, 
and I had heard him speak. I heard 
Mussolini speak. I* became convinced 
that the dictators were dangerous bul- 
lies who could be stopped only by use of 
force. The question was whether we 
should stop them over there with the aid 
of those who were their first victims, or 
allow the front-line defense to collapse, 
and later combat them alone, with all 
the bloodshed and treasure we would 
have to expend in order to resist them. 

I feel, Mr. President, that we have a 
unique responsibility confronting us, and 
that we want to win not only a victory 
but win the peace, It is my deep-rooted 
conviction that the gentlemen who have 
been nominated by the President are not 
the kind of warriors whom I should want 
to put on the battle front for the kind of 
peace I want to see. Very little, if any- 
thing, in the record of most of these men 
is identified with or related to the kind 
of militant democracy which I believe we 
purpose to preserve through the victory 
we expect to win in this war. 

It is said that this is the President’s 
responsibility. There is not a Senator in 
this Chamber, and but few people in the 
country who are informed about public 
matters, who do not know of the loyalty 
and fidelity which I have tried to extend 
to the President of the United States. I 
have agreed with him, and I have fol- 
lowed him because I have agreed with 
him. He has never sent me word as to 
how he wanted me to vote on any ques- 
tion. I have agreed with what he has 
stood for, and in my own heart I believed 
that it was the correct policy to follow. 
If, while I am a Member of the Senate, 
there ever comes a change of adminis- 
tration and some other President advo- 
cates the same policies as those which 
have been advocated by President Roose- 
velt, to the best of my ability I shall try 
to subscribe to those policies. But Ishall 
be frank with my colleagues and state 
that this slate of nominations for the 
State Department is out of character 
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with the President of the United States. 
I do not know whether he initiated the 
list. I have a personal feeling that Mr. 
Stettinius handed to the President this 
list of nominations. Perhaps the Presi- 
dent said, “Very well.“ At any rate, I am 
not responsible for any vote except my 
own. I have always tried to treat with 
great respect and deference any Senator 
with whom I disagreed, and I only ask 
them to extend the same respect to me. 

But I have to answer my own constitu- 
ents in accordance with my conscience, 
and I would not care if the President 
should come down and tell me that he 
liked these nominees. I do not and I 
have a right to say so. I believe that the 
President will make the greatest mistake 
he ever made if he has these gentlemen 
as his advisers during the dangerous 
days of the peace. I can prove that he 
has already had similar experience since 
he first came to the White House. 

I have before me the book by Mr. Sum- 
ner Welles entitled “The Time for Deci- 
sion.” Mr. Welles makes a point in a 
paragraph on page 6 of the book, which 
I read: 

During the time that the legislation— 


Mr. Welles is talking about the legisla- 
tion which we enacted under the name 
of the Neutrality Act, the effect of which 
was to deny to the Republic of Spain 
the right to buy arms with which it 
might defend itself against the Fascists 
who were beginning the world war in 
Spain with supplies, munitions, and 
equipment furnished by Italy and Ger- 
many. What Iam about to read is what 
Mr. Welles states in his book, and I do 
not believe that, with the exception of 
the President of the United States and 
Mr. Hull, there is a man in America who 
is better informed concerning what has 
taken place during the last decade of 
American foreign policy than Mr. Welles. 

Mr. Welles states: 

During the time that the legislation was 
receiving final consideration in Congress, and 
at the moment when the official spokesman 
for the Department of State was making the 
statement above quoted, the President and 
the Secretary of State were absent from the 
country attending the opening session of the 
Inter-American Conference for the Main- 
tenance of Peace at Buenos Aires. 


Mr. Welles says further: 

I have always believed that if the President 
had been in Washington during those weeks 
he would at least have explained to the Amer. 
ican people why the measure was unwise and 
why it was so extremely prejudicial to the na- 
tional interests of this country. In the long 
history of the foreign policy of the Roosevelt 
administration there has been, I think, no 
more cardinal error than the policy adopted 
during the civil war in Spain. 


Mr. Welles was then, I believe, Under 
Secretary of State. He tells in a con- 
sidered work, his book, that it was 
not the President of the United States, 
that it was not the Secretary of State, 
but that it was some spokesman for the 
Department of State who advised the 
Congress of the United States to enact 
that neutrality law. 

The effect of that law was to assure the 
downfall of the Republic of Spain, and, 
in my opinion, to cause us to lose the 
first battle of the war. I should not 
say the first battle; I should call it the 
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third battle of this war. The first was 
in Manchuria, the second was in Ethi- 
opia, and the third was in Spain. Spain 
was the third front which was opened 
by the Axis against the democracies of 
the world. The ‘recommendation to 
which I have referred did not originate 
with the President, if Mr. Welles may be 
believed, and not with the Secretary of 
State. It originated with someone in 
the Department of State who was here in 
the absence of the President, and his rec- 
ommendation became the foreign policy 
of the United States of America with 
respect to Spain, 

Mr. President, that is one case. I 
wish now to refer.to another. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, before the 
able Senator continues, will he yield to 
me in order that I may suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum? 
dane: PEPPER, I shall be very glad to 

eld. 

Mr. HILL. I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken Guffey Overton 
Austin Gurney Pepper 

Bailey Radcliffe 
Bilbo Hatch Reed 
Brewster Hawkes Revercomb 
Brooks Hayden Reynolds 
Buck Hill Robertson 
Burton Holman Russell 
Bushfield Jenner Shipstead 
Butler Johnson, Calif. Smith 

Capper Johnson, Colo. Taft 

Caraway La Follette Thomas, Idaho 
Chandler Langer Thomas, Okla. 
Chavez Lucas Thomas. Utah 
Clark, Idaho McCarran 

Clark, Mo, McClellan Tunnell 
Connally McFarland Tydings 
Cordon McKellar Vandenberg 
Danaher Maloney Walsh 

Davis Maybank Weeks 
Downey Mead Wheeler 
Ferguson Millikin Wherry 
George Murdock White 

Gerry Murray Wiley 

Gillette Nye Willis 

Green O'Mahoney Wilson 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy- 
eight Senators having answered to their 
names, a quorum is present. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. McLeod, one of its 
clerks, informed the Senate that Hon. 
E. E. Cox, a Representative from the 
State of Georgia, had been elected Speak- 
er pío tempore during the absence of the 
Speaker. 

The message announced that the 
House had passed the bill (S. 1481) to 
amend further the Civil Service Retire- 
ment Act, approved May 29, 1930, as 
amended, with an amendment in which 
it requested the concurrence of the Sen- 
ate. 

The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the Vice President: 

S. 1602, An act authorizing and directing 
the Secretary of the Interior to issue to 
Winnie Left Her Behind a patent in fee to 
certain land; e 

S. 1746. An act authorizing and directing 
the Secretary of the Interior to issue to 
2 A..Condelario a patent in fee to certain 
land; 
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S. 1925. An act to authorize and direct the 
Secretary of the Interior to issue to Charles 
F. White a patent in fee to certain land; 

S. 2026. An act authorizing the issuance of 
a patent in fee to Richard Pickett; 

S. 2071. An act to eliminate as uncollecti- 
ble certain credits of the United States; and 

S. 2208. An act providing for the transfer 
of certain property from the Home Owners’ 
Loan Corporation to the United States for 
national-park purposes. 


NOMINATION OF JOSEPH C. GREW 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the nomination of Joseph C. Grew to 
be Under Secretary of State. 

Mr. PEPPER, Mr. President, my at- 
tention has been called to the fact, and I 
gladly mention it, that Mr. Dunn in an 
executive session of the Foreign Relations 
Committee took exception to the state- 
ment of Mr. Welles in his book, which 
I just quoted, so there is involved, I sup- 
pose, a question of veracity and ability to 
know the facts as between Mr. Dunn and 
Mr. Sumner Welles. I will say, that Mr. 
Welles in my opinion is a careful his- 
torian, and it is unlikely in my opinion 
that Mr. Welles would have written a 
book and put down a fact so important 
as that I have just read without being 
sure of it. ; 

That is one instance to which I have 
referred of the spokesmen of the State 
Department determining the foreign 
policy of the United States. Now there 
is another case to which I should like to 
advert, allo mentioned in Mr. Welles’ 
book, and I shall read certain excerpts 
beginning on page 61: 

Partly because of the issues involved in the 
Spanish civil war, and partly because the real 
nature of Hitlerism was becoming increas- 
ingly apparent, the President determined to 
make a vigorous effort to persuade’ public 
opinion that in its own interest the United 
States should propose some constructive plan 
for international action to check the forces 
of aggression before they succeeded in engulf- 
ing the world. For this effort he selected 
the very heart of isolationism, the city of 
Chicago. In an address delivered there in 
October of 1937, which aroused great oppo- 
sition, he said: 


Then the next page and one-half con- 
tain quotations from the President’s 
quarantine speech in Chicago in 1937. 
Mr. Welles continues on page 63: 


The statements were made solely upon the 
President’s own initiative. Among certain 
members of his own administration—those 
who should have been most ready to support 
his position—they were met not only with 
deep-rooted antagonism, but with a depreca- 
tion that was by no means hidden. 


Then I omit a part and read this state- 
ment: 


The President was only too fully aware 
that the peace was daily being more gravely 
imperiled by the German and Italian Gov- 
ernments. Their course had its Japanese 
parallel in the Far East, and as the bandit 
nations drew together, their respective poli- 
cies became more and more clearly synchro- 
nized. Even though public opinion here was 
not yet alive to the danger, and even though 
the American people were not yet willing to 
support any forthright and preventive policy 
on the part of their Government, the Presi- 
dent was convinced that, because of his re- 
sponsibility to defend the national interests, 
he should nevertheless try by every possible 
constitutional method to check the progress 
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of the totalitarian powers in their aim of 
world domination. ; 

In October 1937 he considered one step of 
this kind which he could take at once. On 
the coming Armistice Day at a White House 
meeting of all the diplomatic corps, he would 
deliver a message to the other governments 
of the world. He would state that he had 
reached the final conclusion that, unless the 
nations of the earth speedily resumed their 
observance of those fundamental rules of 
conduct which the judgment of 19 centuries 
and the experience of recent years -has dem- 
onstrated as being necessary in relations be- 
tween states, world peace could not much 
longer b2 maintained. He would continue by 
saying that doubtless some would predict 
that, because many efforts to better the 
chances of preserving the world peace had 
failed, this new effort would also fail. He was 
unwilling to accept any such prediction as an 
excuse for a failure on his part to make one 
more fervent appeal. He would state that he 
was making this appeal in the knowledg? held 
by every man and woman in every nation 
that if new wars broke out, and no binding 
accord existed covering rules and measures to 
mitigate their horrors, especially the horrors 
involving civilian populations, no man could 
say that such a war would not destroy all that 
which was salvaged from the First World War. 


He says further: 


At the time that the President was consid- 
ering this plan— 


That is, the plan to make that state- 
ment 


At the time that the President was consid- 
ering this plan, the Nine-Power Conference 
was about to inaugurate its sessions in Brus- 
sels in order to make a final attempt to pre- 
vent Japan from continuing her policy of 
armed expansion in eastern Asia. If the 
President’s world-wide appeal had been made, 
its impact upon Japan would have strength- 
ened the hands of the powers at Brussels. 

Were his proposals to be accepted, the Pres- 
ident was considering the creation of a work- 
ing committee of 10 nations, representative 
of all regions of the world, to elaborate a 
clear-cut agenda on the basis of which a 
world agreement might later be obtained. To 
this executive committee the President would 
have invited representatives of the Euro- 
pean powers not already directly involved in 
acute major controversies, together with rep- 
resentatives of the American republics and 
of nations of the Near East. Simultaneously 
he would have advised the governments of the 
other powers that they would be kept com- 
pletely informed of all developments taking 
place in the executive committee in order 
that their suggestions and views might be 
given full consideration. It was hoped that 
the proposal in itself would lend impetus to 
the efforts of Great Britain and France to 
prevent any further deterioration in Euro- 
pean affairs. 


I now come to the middle of page 66, 
and I call the attention of my colleagues 
to the following passage: 


The project which the President had under 
consideration was almost hysterically opposed 
by certain of his closest advisers. They in- 
sisted that it involved great dangers to the 
prestige of the United States. They argued 
that any such dramatic appeal to the nations 
of the world on Armistice Day would be high- 
ly unwise unless the President had earlier re- 
ceived, at least confidentially, the assurance 
that the British or the French Government 
would not regard it as running counter to 
negotiations which they already had in hand 
or to policies upon which they had previously 
determined. 

Consequently, the President for a short 
while reluctantly postponed action, 
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Why, Mr. President? Upon the advice 
of his closest advisers, obviously in the 
State Department, who argued against 
the policy he wanted to carry out in the 
hope that it might stop the coming of the 
war. 

Mr. Welles then proceeds to tell how 
the President, upon the advice of his 
closest advisers in the State Department, 
eventually decided to issue an appeal to 
Britain. Then he tells how the Cham- 
berlain government so responded that 
the President had to abandon his pro- 
posal entirely. 

This is Mr. Welles’ conclusion on page 
69: i 

This chapter in the President’s efforts to 
avert the impending world crisis must al- 
ways remain a subject for speculation, In 
November 1937, the European situation was 
still fluid. While Hitler had undoubtedly 
already fully formulated his plans in co- 
operation with the German General Staff, 
the policies of Italy were far from crystallized. 
The full participation by the United States 
in such a world-wide effort to keep the peace 
as that envisaged by the President might 
have given Italy pause. It might have re- 
sulted in a radical modification of Japanese 
policy. Under those conditions Hitler would 
have been forced to think far more carefully 
before embarking on his last moves toward 
world war. In November 1937, an appeal 
by the President, and the constructive pro- 
gram he had in mind, might well have ral- 
lied. a still vocal public opinion in Europe 
sufficiently to have changed the course of the 
events of the next 2 years. 


In other words, Mr. President, we are 
solemnly told by the Under Secretary 
of State that it was the advice of the 
President’s advisers in the State De- 
partment which deterred the President 
from taking the course which in his opin- 
ion was best calculated to stop the com- 
ing of this war. Mr. Welles speculates 
as to whether or not this war might 
have been stopped had the President 
continued in the policy which he wished 
to pursue, and had he not been dis- 
suaded from that policy by his closest 
advisers on the subject of foreign policy. 

Those are two instances, Mr. Presi- 
dent, coming not from a newspaper 
columnist, not from an editorial in the 
press, not from some Member of Con- 
gress who might rest his opinion on 
hearsay, but from the former Under Sec- 
retary of State of the United States, 
who I believe is one of the best in- 
formed men in the Nation about the 
country’s foreign policy in past years. 

What is proposed in these nomina- 
tions, Mr. President? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Bringing what the 
Senator has read into focus with these 
nominations, it seems to me, from my 
viewpoint, that the heart and soul of 
a durable peace, and the heart and soul 
of any successful organization to achieve 
durable peace, is the right of self-de- 
termination by peoples capabie of self- 
government. Does not the Senator 
agree with that sentiment? 

Mr. PEPPER. Undoubtedly. That is 
one of the essentials which we envisage 
after the war. 
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Mr. MILLIKIN. I think so. There- 
fore it would be interesting to know 
whether these gentlemen had been ques- 
tioned as to their views on that subject. 

Mr. PEPPER. I was coming to that. 
I thank the Senator for hastening my 
progress a little. 

Mr. President, what is proposed here? 
As Secretary Stettinius told us, a com- 
plete reorganization of the Department 
of State. There is authority to add two 
new Assistant Secretaries, for which au- 
thorization did not previously exist. 
What is meant by that? 

Mr. Stettinius told us that he meant to 
set up the Under Secretary of State and 
the five Assistant Secretaries of State, 
each one to be the head of a division. 
We all know that those men were chosen 
to head particular divisions in the De- 
partment of State, and that in the re- 
organization of the Department the 
Secretary contemplates establishing 
clear vertical lines of authority in his 
own organization. 

What is it that he proposes? He has 
selected Mr. Joseph Grew to be Under 
Secretary. Mr. Grew was a distin- 
guished ambassador. He is an honor- 
able and very able gentleman. So far as 
I am personally concerned, I believe that 
Mr. Hull pursued the right course in the 
selection of an Under Secretary by se- 
lecting a man younger and more vigor- 
ous than he was to carry out the ad- 
ministrative functions of the Depart- 
ment. That is the category in which 
Mr. Stettinius came to the Department, 
and I think it was a wise choice. I 
would today readily vote to confirza the 
nomination of Mr. Stettinius as Under 
Secretary of State. Frankly, I believe 
that he would be a better Under Secre- 
tary than Secretary. 

I should prefer to have an older man, 
with more experience, more nearly like 
Cordell Hull, at the helm of the Depart- 
ment of State, rather than a younger 
man, with less experience, whatever his 
personal virtues and excellencies may be. 
The principle is, Old men for counsel 
and young men for war—Cordell Hull the 
Secretary and Mr. Stettinius the Under 
Secretary. Now Mr. Stettinius is revers- 
ing the order. He is a young, vigorous, 
able man, at the head of the Department 
of State, and he has selected as Under 
Secretary a man who is 62 years of age, 
I believe, a man with a great past, but 
obviously not a man of great physical 
vigor and vitality. 

It is my understanding that it is the 
duty and function of the Under Secre- 
tary to be in charge of the administra- 
tive functions of the Department. We 
know of the necessity of a demarcation 
between the administrative function and 
the general policy function of the De- 
partment, 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. Does not the Sena- 
tor suppose that the reason he selected 
Mr. Grew was his own inexperience? 

Mr. PEPPER. That may be true. 

Mr. WHEELER. In my judgment Mr. 
Stettinius does not know very much 
about foreign affairs. 
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Mr. PEPPER. He has not yet had long 
experience. 

Mr. WHEELER. The only experience 
he has had has been as the head of a 
great steel company, and his connections 
with large corporations in this country. 
His experience in and knowledge of 
world affairs certainly are extremely lim- 
ited. I assume that he selected Mr. 
Grew because of the fact that Mr. Grew 
had had so much experience. I have not 
the slightest doubt that the Senator is 
correct in thinking that Mr. Stettinius 
will rely upon the judgment of Mr. Grew 
in many international affairs. 

Mr. PEPPER. I believe that if that 
were the purpose of the Secretary, if I 
may express my own opinion, it would 
have been far better to have made Mr. 
Grew the counselor of the Department 
of State, the position once held by Mr. 
Moore, and to have a younger man to 
handle the routine administrative af- 
fairs, which so tax the strength of any- 
one holding that position. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PEPPER, I yield. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Does the Sen- 
ator believe that Ambassador Grew has 
ever shown any lack of ability in his 
long experience of 40 years in the Diplo- 
matic Service of the United States, which 
would justify the Senator making such 
a remark as that, to the effect that he 
is disqualified from being Under Secre- 
tary of State? It seems to me that that 
remark is entirely unjustified from any 
possible standpoint. During the 12 years 
that I have been a Member of the Sen- 
ate, I have never heard anyone who made 
a finer impression on every member of 
the committee than did Mr. Grew the 
other day when he appeared before the 
committee to testify in his own behalf. 
If the Senator has anything to say 
against Ambassador Grew, I think he 
ought to bring it up, instead of discussing 
the question of his age. 

Mr. PEPPER. I certainly did not say 
anything to indicate his disqualification, 
or to disparage the character or ability 
of Mr. Grew. I think he is one of the 
finest gentlemen I have ever known, He 
has had one of the most distinguished 
careers that any of our diplomats ever 
had. I merely was speaking about the 
organization which was envisaged by the 
number of nominations which were sent 
here. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if the Senator will permit me to 
interrupt, let me say the Senator cer- 
tainly knows that Ambassador Grew was 
Under Secretary of State 20 years ago, 
for 3 years, and he made a very excellent 
record which has never been atacked in 
any manner, shape, or form. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania -is 
mumbling something, I notice. 

Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, I said 
I should like to know who sent the ma- 
rines to Nicaragua. Who was Under 
Secretary of State then? 

Mr. HATCH. Well, Mr. President—— 

Mr, CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, Senators have been making points 
of order. I will make the point of order 
that the Senator from Florida has 
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spoken three times today. I do not 
wish to make a point of order; but if 
the Senator from New Mexico wishes to 
begin to make points of order, I will 
make the point of order that the Senator 
from Florida has spoken three times to- 
day on the pending subject. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I am not 
making any point of order. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Very well. 

Mr. President, the Senator certainly is 
familiar with the fact that Ambassador 
Grew was a distinguished Under Secre- 
tary of State 20 years ago. As he ex- 
plained before the committee the other 
day, toward the end of his term as Un- 
der Secretary of State, not on his orders, 
but on the orders of someone else, the 
marines were sent to Nicaragua. If the 
Senator from Pennsylvania wishes to 
bring up that matter at this time, I think 
it might very well be gone into. But that 
matter was brought up in the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations, and was ex- 
plained by Mr. Grew. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PEPPER, I yield. 

Mr. HATCH. I had no intention of 
making any point of order against the 
able Senator from Missouri. As a mat- 
ter of fact, there were three able Sena- 
tors sitting by my side, and all three 
were speaking at the same time. I rose 
to ask that they speak at different times. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. At least 
two of the Senators were speaking sotto 
voce. They had not risen from their 
seats. They had not claimed the floor. 
It so happened that I could hear what 
the distinguished Senator from Penn- 
sylvania and the distinguished Senator 
from Montana were saying, but they had 
not chosen to engage in the debate, 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. MURRAY. I do not believe the 
Senator heard anything I said, because 
I did not say anything. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I do not 
have the floor. If I had the floor, I 
should be glad to yield, and to debate 
with the Senator. 

Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. GUFFEY. I will explain that the 
Senator from Pennsylvania was trying 
to enlighten the Senator about some of 
the weaknesses of Mr. Grew. That is 
why I used the tone of voice I did use. 
I spoke in a low tone of voice. One of 
the most disgraceful episodes in our his- 
tory was when we sent over 2,609 marines 
and 115 officers to Nicaragua in 1927. 
Two of the officers and 10 privates were 
killed, and 35 others died. They were 
not sent there to kill bandits. They 
were sent there to keep down a labor 
strike. The laborers wanted a living 
wage. I know about that, because I was 
in Mexico at the time. 

I was simply trying to tell the Sena- 
tor that. I did not wish to bring it up 
today. But the Senator has necessi- 
tated my mentioning it, by pointing out 
that I spoke sotto voce. 
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Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I do not wish to interrupt the Sen- 
ator from Florida, who has the floor, 
but if that matter is discussed, I shall 
be glad to discuss it either in the time 
of the Senator from Pennsylvania or the 
time of the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I desire 
to suggest that while all these intimate 
explanations and discussions are occur- 
ring on the other side of the aisle, we on 
this side of the aisle wish to be permit- 
ted to hear. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I wish to say I have 
not undertaken to be technical or to in- 
voke against the Senator from Florida 
the rule with reference to the number 
of times a Senator may speak on a sub- 
ject during one day, or anything of the 
sort. I think the Senator from Florida 
has been a little too generous in yield- 
ing to Senators to make speeches in the 
midst of his own speech. 

As I understand the rule, if a Senator 
yields for any purpose except a question, 
he yields the floor, to the extent of having 
made one speech. The rule is that no 
Senator shall speak more than twice 
during the same legislative day on the 
same subject. In all fairness, I wish to 
caution about that matter. 

Mr. President, I do not make any 
charges that what is occurring here is in 
the nature of a filibuster. But a very 
prominent columnist said last night over 
the radio that a patriotic filibuster 
would probably start today. So I feel 
that I must insist on pushing along and 
considering these matters as rapidly as 
possible. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield in order that 
I may ask a question? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. By any 
chance did the very prominent column- 
ist happen to be a blackmailer and a 
kidnaper? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I would not discuss 
that. But the matter before us is the 
confirmation or non-confirmation of Mr, 
Grew. During the debate today almost 
everything except Mr. Grew has been dis- 
cussed. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I think 
it is the consensus of those who have 
heard the debate today that, except for 
two or three interruptions, the debate 
has been germane to the subject. Sen- 
ators on both sides of the aisle have par- 
ticipated in it. I think it has been con- 
ducted in fairness and in good faith. I 
am sure we shall try to continue to con- 
duct it in that spirit. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. I am sure the Sen- 
ator is not opposed to the confirmation 
of the nomination of Mr. Grew because 
he believes Mr. Grew is dishonest or cor- 
rupt, but largely because he feels Mr. 
Grew belongs to a different school, and 
that he served as Under Secretary of 
State under Mr. Hoover, and belonged to 
that school, whereas in the recent elec- 
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tion one of the principal criticisms. of 
the Republican candidate was that he 
was Mr. Hoover’s candidate, and now we 
find that Mr. Grew, who was Under Sec- 
retary of State and one of the dominat- 
ing forces in Mr. Hoover’s foreign policy, 
is now to be one of the dominating forces, 
if not the dominating force, in the pres- 
ent administration. Is that correct? 

Mr. PEPPER. I was going to make a 
generalization when I referred to all the 
nominations, Mr. President. If the 
Senator. will permit me to defer con- 
sideration of the personalities of these 
gentlemen for a moment, I should like 
to say that I was endeavoring to point 
out that the nominees represent a re- 
organization of the State Department 
and that they are all to be heads of divi- 
sions. Each is to be the head of a divi- 
sion in the Department. Mr. Grew is to 
be the Under Secretary of State. Mr, 
Rockefeller is to be head of the Division 
on Latin-American Affairs. Mr. Clayton 
is to be head of the Economics Section. 
I assume that all matters of an economic 
significance will be handled by the divi- 
sion which Mr. Clayton will head. 

Mr. James C. Dunn is to continue in 
the position he has as political adviser, 
which means that it will be his duty and 
his function to advise the Secretary of 
State upon the politics of all these move- 
ments, upon the characteristics of these 
movements, to advise him whether a 
given group of men coming down from 
the mountains is a group of bandits, as 
Mr. Churchill says the ELAS are, or 
whether they represent a group of in- 
surgents in the country who are trying to 
take the government out of the hands 
of the Quislings and put it into the hands 
of the patriots. He will be the man who 
will give his opinion on those matters to 
the Secretary of State. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. Who is now in that po- 
sition? 

Mr. PEPPER. I think Mr, Dunn is 
now in that position. Mr. President, I 
am not sure that is altogether to his 
credit, because somewhere along the line, 
I cannot help but feel, there has not 
been the expression and declaration of 
policy on the part of the United States 
Government, in many decisions which 
have been taken, which are altogether 
as the American people feel they should 
have been, and I am willing to assume 
that the President of the United States, 
in respect to many of these matters, has 
been advised by those under him, whose 
duty it was to advise him. 

Mr. CHAVEZ and Mr. SHIPSTEAD ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Florida yield, and, if 
so, to whom? 

Mr. PEPPER. The able Senator from 
New Mexico first asked that I yield to 
him. If the Senator from Minnesota 
will defer for a moment, then I will yield 
to him. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, with 
reference to career men whose appoint- 
ment the Senator has been discussing 
this afternoon, the objections I have 
heard to men of that type are along the 
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same line of those the Senator from 
Florida has outlined. The objection of 
the people of the United States is that 
these career men do not know the people 
of the United States. They want to be 
mistaken for young Churchills or some- 
thing of the sort. 

That is one of the reasons why I 
thought that possibly if the President 
nominated someone from the ranks— 
someone who absolutely knew Podunk, 
not just the country club, or something 
of that sort—such a person might get 
along well not only in South America 
but in Europe. I should like to see the 
President nominate people who really 
understand and practice the views of the 
people of the United States. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I think 
that is a proper stand. At the hearings 
I asked what were the views of General 
Holmes about the character of the per- 
sonnel who should be in our Foreign 
Service. He said he had not formulated 
any program or policy, but he had some 
ideas on the subject. However, he did not 
volunteer any of them to the committee, 
so none of us has the slightest idea what 
are to be the criteria of the character of 
the personnel of our Foreign Service. 

Having in mind what the Senator from 
New Mexico has intimated and what the 
editor cf a St. Petersburg, Fla., newspa- 
per had in mind when he said, in speak- 
ing about what we should do, “We need 
to actually go back to some of the early, 
almost ‘corny,’ values of the American 
people,” I asked General Holmes if he 
expected to have a democracy of oppor- 
tunity in our Foreign Service. I meant 
by that whether poor boys would have a 
chance to enter our Foreign Service and 
become consuls, ministers, and ambassa- 
dors all over the world. I said to General 
Holmes at that time that although eating 
with a knife might not be the criterion of 
a diplomat, I wondered whether he was 
going to disregard altogether the more 
rugged virtues. I would much prefer to 
have in the State Department and in the 
Foreign Service some persons who do eat 
with their knives, than to have every- 
one connected with our Foreign Service 
stripped of the rugged virtues which are 
characteristically American. Those in 
our State Department and our Foreign 
Service are not faithful representatives 
of America when they cease to be domi- 
nated by the democratic sentiments for 
which American men and women are dy- 
ing over the world in these sad days. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator now yield to me? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Possibly we have 
been misinformed, but the general talk 
has been that the President has been his 
own Secretary of State. I do not know 
whether that is true. If it is true, I think 
it is safe to assume that he will continue 
to be his own Secretary of State. 

Mr. PEPPER. What I was attempting 
to establish was that in the very nature 
of things even President Roosevelt, with 
all his colossal ability and universality, 
cannot handle all the detailed policies, 
and of necessity he will have to rely, in 
their fields, upon the advice these gentle- 
men will give him, 
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Mr, SHIPSTEAD. Will the Senator 
permit another question, Mr. President? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. If all these nomi- 
nations are confirmed, does the Senator 
think our foreign relations in the future 
can be in any worse shape than they have 
been in the last few years? 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I will say 
that there could have been Departments 
of State vastly worse than the one we 
have had in the years past. I ask Sen- 
ators to note the change in the character 
of the State Department which will occur 
if the Senate advises and consents to 
these nominations. I see in the Chamber 
the able senior Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. McKELLAR]. There never was a 
greater or a better man who ever sat in 
the chair of the Secretary of State than 
Cordell Hull, of Tennessee. How does 
former Secretary Hull compare to our 
present Secretary of State, with all his 
excellence? To my knowledge, Mr. 
President, Cordell Hull never in his life 
made more than $15,000 a year, which 
was his salary as Secretary of State. He 
was born in & log cabin. He came up 
from the mountains of Tennessee and 
from the pure stock of that area. He was 
of the people, and he spoke the people’s 
sentiments. When Cordell Hull declared 
a policy of the Department of State it 
came as near being the voice of the 
people as any voice which could be found 
in America. 

Mr. Stettinius has had no such back- 
ground as had Mr. Hull. He has had no 
such environment. He has had no such 
associations. He had not been bred in 
the rugged school of Cordell Hull. I 
should be willing to agree with Secre- 
tary of State Stettinius’ choices without 
remonstrance provided he had handed 
us à list of colleagues who had a little 
more Hull in them than those whose 
nominations have been sent to the 
Senate. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD and Mr. CLARK of 
Missouri addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Florida yield, and if 
so, to whom? 

Mr. PEPPER. I first yield to the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. Hull and the 
President together have handled foreign 
affairs. In the Senator’s opinion, they 
are both high-minded men. Who is to 
blame for the position which we. are 
now in? 

Mr, PEPPER. It is due to a combina- 
tion of circumstances, and I think we 
cannot disclaim responsibility alto- 
gether, because, while we have been in 
session for a long time, the Senate has 
expressed no opinion, and we have given 
no advice to the President as to whet we 
think he should do. For that reason I 
was hopeful that we would reject the 
nominations and say to our distin- 
guished President, “Mr. President, we 
merely want you to know that we are 
not satisfied. We merely want you to 
place a firm hand on the helm of the 
Ship of State. We want you to begin 
speaking the sentiments of the Atlantic 
Charter, and, God helping us, we will 
back you up just as loyally as the men 
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on the fighting fronts who are backing 
you up with their lives.” 5 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, I 
have just one further question. 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Judging from the 
Senator’s record, and his strong person- 
ality, I assume that he will not object to 
the Senate having a voice and a mind of 
its own from time to time. 

Mr. PEPPER. I certainly shall not 
object, and I hope the Senate will take 
advantage of this occasion at least to 
indicate a general point of view. I do 
not want it to indicate a point of view 
against the President. If I have said 
a word that has been construed as be- 
ing against the President of the United 
States, I have said it unintentionally, 
and I-have had no purpose to say it. 
But today I believe that in the chancel- 
lories of he United Nations there are 
those who are watching with eagerness 
to see what the United States Senate 
will do. They know we in America are 
not satisfied with what has been taking 
place. We have seen the regional doc- 
trine put into effect which will lead to 
nothing but the old balance of power, 
which has led to wars ever since the 
beginning of Europe. While we were 
talking about the Dumbarton Oaks con- 
ference, and while Mr. Stettinius was 
very ably leading in the formation of 
that conference, we saw alliance after 
alliance formed between the belligerent 
powers. We saw nations parceling out 
possessions and spheres of influences. 
By the time the objectives of Dumbarton 
Oaks shall have become a reality, there 
will be nothing left. Already the for- 
eign policies of those nations will have 
become determined, and we will all be 
back again to where we started, with 
conditions which cost millions of lives in 
the First World War and more millions 
in this present war. There will remain 
only a question of the date for the 
beginning of the next war. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr, Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr..CLARK of Missouri. The Sena- 
tor has been attacking the Secretary of 
State, Mr. Stettinius, as I understand, 
on the ground that he has as much as 82. 
The Senator is a member of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations and also is a 
very distinguished Member of the Sen- 
ate. Did he vote against the confirma- 
tion of Mr. Stettinius either in the com- 
mittee or in the Senate? 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I say to 
the Senator that I was not present at 
the time of the confirmation, but if I had 
been here, I should gladly have voted 
for confirmation. I stated that awhile 
ago. But I did not expect every man in 
the Department to be a Stettinius. 
[Laughter. ] 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I have for- 
gotten whether the Senator was present 
at the committee meeting, though I re- 
call that the only vote cast against Mr. 
Stettinius’ confirmation in the Senate 
was that of the Senator from North Da- 
kota [Mr. Lancer], If the Senator voted 
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in committee for confirmation, it seems 
to me that it comes with very poor grace 
for one who voted for confirmation to 
turn up now and abuse him because he 
happens to have as much as $2, 

Mr. PEPPER. I am not objecting to 
anyone who has the good fortune to have 
as much as $2, as the Senator from Mis- 
souri puts it. There are a great many 
men who have lots of money who have 
great liberality in their hearts. I heard 
reference made to Colonel Heller by the 
Senator from California, a man of genu- 
ine democratic sentiment, and I had in 
mind at the time that Colonel Heller is 
worth many millions of dollars. There 
are many men worth many millions of 
dollars who are great liberals. I have 
been told that President Roosevelt is a 
millionaire, yet the American peopl d 
the world know what he stands for. He 
is a liberal in spite of his money. He 
stands for those democratic principles 
which are characteristic of the people of 
America, and there is a fellowship be- 
tween him and the lowliest workman and 
the humblest farmer in all America. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I am in en- 
tire agreement with everything the Sen- 
ator has said about President Roose- 
velt. Who nominated these nominees 
the Senator is opposing? 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, they 
were nominated by the President. I 
stated today that it was my private opin- 
ion, and it is only an impression because, 
as I said, I do not think the President 
would have chosen, if he had initiated 
these selections, the gentlemen who 
have been nominated here, at least not 
all of them—it is my private opinion, 
which is based purely upon an impres- 
sion and not information, that the Secre- 
tary of State selected these names, car- 
ried them to the President, and he acqui- 
esced in them, saying, “All right; send 
them along.” 

Iam not saying that the President has 
any less responsibility. It does not make 
any difference, so far as I am concerned. 
What I am saying is that, according to 
Secretary Hull’s definition of what our 
foreign policy is, these gentlemen do not 
reflect the sentiments of 135,000,000 
American people, taken altogether. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr, PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. CLARE of Missouri. I voted for 
the President of the United States on 
four separate occasions on the theory 
that he was entirely capable of making 
up his own mind. If the Senator from 
Florida means to suggest that the Presi- 
dent of the United States has been hood- 
winked by someone else, I think he should 
come right out and say so in so many 
words. I think the President of the 
United States has made his own appoint- 
ments during the Jong period during 
which he has been President. I do not 
think there is anything about Ed Stet- 
tinius—while I have great respect and 
great personal affection for him—which 
would suddenly enable him to come in 
and hoodwink the President of the 
United States. If the Senator from 
Florida means to make any such sugges- 
tion as that I think he should come out 
and say so, 
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Mr. PEPPER. No, Mr. President; I 
said it was my impression that these ap- 
pointments did not originate with the 
President, and I based that upon the im- 
pression I have that these gentlemen, 
taken as a team, are out of character 
with President Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

Mr. CHAVEZ and Mr. CONNALLY ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Florida yield, and if so, to 
whom? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield first to the Sen- 
ator from Ney Mexico. 

Mr, CHAVEZ. Even if the Senator 
from Missouri were correct, no one is 
denying the right of the President to 
appoint whomever he pleases, including 
the six nominees whose names have been 
8 tted. But after all, the Senate does 
h certain responsibilities under the 
Constitution. The nominations must be 
confirmed with the advice and consent of 
the Senate. According to the procedure 
now, all it has to do is to ratify, to con- 
sent, but was the advice of the Senate 
sought in all the progressive steps? 

Mr. PEPPER. I have heard of no con- 
sultation with the Senate. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Will the Senator 
yield now? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. This morning the 
newspapers quoted the Senator from 
Florida as making the following state- 
ment—I do not know whether it is cor- 
rect or not, but it is in quotation marks: 

We do not feel that these nominations orig- 
inated with the President, or represent his 
personal wishes. They were submitted to 
him, and he acquiesced. If we postpone ac- 
tion the President will have an opportunity 
to send a new list of names in January. 


Is that correct? 

Mr. PEPPER. I do not recall stating 
about them conforming to his wishes. 
Leaving that out, the rest of the state- 
ment conforms pretty generally to my 
sentiments. 

- Mr.CONNALLY. The press had this in 
quotations. It is an article by Mr. Al- 
bright, the correspondent. 

Mr, PEPPER. That is substantially 
correct, and I have told the Senate the 
sense in which I meant it. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Yes; but the Sena- 
tor now eliminates “or represent his 
personal wishes.” 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I do not 
recall using the words “personal wishes.” 
The sense of what is in that quotation is 
what I stated and what I think now. It 
is substantially correct. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The implication is, 
on reading the whole article, that the 
President did not know what he was 
doing. 

Mr. PEPPER. No, Mr. President. This 
would not be the first time the President 
had ever been imposed on. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator said 
a while ago that his reason for opposing 
all these nominations was that they were 
not of the pattern, or something of the 
sort, the President had followed hereto- 
fore. Is that correct? 

Mr. PEPPER. I said there was a great 
change in the character of the team from 
that of the team there was in the State 
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Department before the reorganization. 
That is what I meant to say. 

Mr. CONNALLY. In all candor, I sub- 
mit to the Senator from Florida, who is 
better qualified and knows his mind bet- 
ter as to whether the team suits him, 
the President of the United States, or 
one of the Senators here? 

- Mr. PEPPER. Insofar as that par- 
ticular question is concerned, obviously 
the President, and I was not denying him 
that right in any sense. I merely ex- 
pressed the opinion that the character 
of this team in the State Department 
just proposed was not, as I have under- 
stood the philosophy and attitude and 
point of view of the President, consistent 
with the President’s sentiments. Of 
course, the President acquiesced in the 
appointment of these gentlemen. He 
may have chosen them, for all I know. 
I merely expressed the personal opinion 
that he did not originate the nomina- 
tions. But whether he did or not, the 
issue which is presented to the Senate 
is whether to advise and consent to them, 
and I do not believe that team will lit- 
erally and with enthusiasm carry out 
the foreign policies and sentiments of 
the President as I understand them. At 
least, I do not think they will carry out 
my views of what should be done so far 
as the foreign policy of this country is 
concerned, and I have a right to with- 
hold my agreement to their confirmation, 

Mr. CONNALLY. Of course, no one 
questions the right of the Senator to vote 
against every one of the nominations. 
He has the power to do as he pleases, and 
to vote for them or against them. The 
Senator has indicated that these men 
are not satisfactory. Has the Senator 
a list of people who would be satisfac- 
tory which he would like to submit to the 
Senate so that we could send it over and 
advise the President? 

Mr. PEPPER. Iam not sure that it 
would be outside the constitutional scope 
of authority of a Senator if he did so. 

Mr, CONNALLY. That is why I am 
suggesting it. 

Mr. PEPPER. No, I have not any list; 
but I wanted the President to have an 
opportunity to reconsider the list he sent 
to the Senate. 

Mr. CONNALLY, Ever since the Pres- 
ident sent in the list he has had an 
opportunity to ask the Senate to return 
these nominations. 

Let me ask this question: If the Sena- 
tor from Florida knew that the President 
earnestly and sincerely desired the nom- 
inations to be confirmed, would it have 
any effect upon his attitude? 

Mr. PEPPER. That is a matter about 
which I would have to reflect. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I should like to see 
the Senator reflect. 

Mr. PEPPER. The Senator, of course, 
knows the embarrassment that all of us 
have in taking a position which is con- 
trary to that of the President. I recall 
that many times when the able Senator 
from Texas has not been in accord with 
the President, I have been. The Sena- 
tor well knows the diffidence with which 
one always disagrees with the President, 
I am merely now availing myself of the 
privilege which the Senator from Texas 
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has availed himself of many times, of my 
constitutional prerogative to disagree 
with the President. 

- Mr. CONNALLY. When I have been 
opposed to the President I have said so 
openly and aboveboard, and I did not 
have to reflect very long to know where 
I stood. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I think 
perhaps this afternoon I may have in- 
dicated about how I feel concerning this 
subject also. I think one would not have 
to be any too shrewd to infer that I am 
not altogether in accord with these nom- 
inations myself without reflection. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield once more? 

Mr, PEPPER. Yes; I am glad to yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator has in- 
dicated that if he knew that the Presi- 
dent wanted these appointments con- 
firmed, he would reflect on his own atti- 
tude. I want to say that I happen to 
know that the President does want these 
nominations confirmed, because I talked 
to him for about 2 or 3 hours before they 
were sent to the Senate. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, let us 
clear that matter up. Did the President 
mention the names of these gentlemen 
in that conversation with the Senator 
from Texas? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I do not recall that 
he named all the names, but he sai? 
this 

Mr. PEPPER. Well — 

Mr. CONNALLY. If the Senator wants 
the conversation—it is a little off the 
record to be quoting the President of the 
United States. 

i Mr. PEPPER. The Senator brought 
t up. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Yes; I brought it up 
because the Senator said he wanted light 
so he could reflect. 

Mr. PEPPER. Very well; the more 
light the better. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Very well. I have 
made my statement. I now state that 
the President said he was very anxious 
to have all these nominations acted upon 
because he wanted Ed—he called him 
Ed—to go ahead with this reorganiza- 
tion of the State Department. Now, if 
that answers the Senator—— 

Mr. PEPPER. I want to have it made 
clear as to how many of those who have 
been nominated were mentioned at that 
time by the President. 

Mr. CONNALLY. At that time there 
were only four. The other two had not 
been nominated. 

Mr. PEPPER. There were four 
names mentioned? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I did not say they 
Were mentioned by name; no, 

Mr. PEPPER. Oh, well. 

Mr. CONNALLY. There were four 
sent up within 2 hours after that con- 
versation. The other two were not. 

Mr. PEPPER. I know; but the Sen- 
ator from Texas has not to my knowledge 
stated until this minute, if he has stated 
it now, that the names of these nomi- 
nees were mentioned in that conversa- 
tion. 
ire CONNALLY. No; I cannot say 

at. 

Mr. PEPPER. That is what I wanted. 
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Mr. CONNALLY. But I will be pre- 
pared to say later on in the debate. 

Mr. PEPPER. If it is a fact, the Sen- 
ator might just as well say it now. Is 
it or is it not a fact that the names were 
mentioned? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I wanted the Sen- 
ator to have an opportunity to reflect 
overnight. 

Mr. PEPPER. I can give the Senator 
ample time to reflect. 

Mr. . Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. A while back the 
Senator said he thought it might be a 
good thing if the Senate gave some ex- 
pression of its views on foreign policy. 
Merely for the sake of completeness of 
the Recor at this point I should like to 
ask the Senator’s consent that I may ask 
unanimous consent to place in the REC- 
ORD as à part of my remarks the Con- 
nally resolution and then I should like to 
ask the Senator a question. 

Mr. PEPPER. Yes. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to include as a part 
of my remarks at this point in the RECORD 
the so-called Connally resolution. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 

Resolved, That the war against all our ene- 
mies be waged until complete victory is 
achieved. 

That the United States cooperate with its 
comrades-in-arms in securing a just and 
honorable peace. 

That the United States, acting through its 
constitutional processes join with free and 
sovereign nations in the establishment and 
maintenance of international authority with 
power to prevent aggression and to preserve 
the peace of the world. 

That the Senate recognizes the necessity 
of there being established at the earliest 
practicable date a general international 
organization, based on the principle of the 
sovereign equality of all peace-loving states, 
and open to membership by all such states, 
large and small, for the maintenance of in- 
ternational peace and security. 

That, pursuant to the Constitution of the 
United States, any treaty made to effect the 
purposes of this resolution, on behalf of the 
Government of the United States with any 
other nation or any association of nations, 
shall be made only by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate of the United 
States, provided two-thirds of the Senators 
present concur, 


Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, is 
there anything in the Recorp as to any 
of these nominees that indicates whether 
or not any of them would counsel or 
advise the President to present to the 
Senate a peace treaty or an organization 
for future peace of the world that would 
ratify the territorial or power grabs of 
any of our allies? 

Mr. PEPPER. I cannot say that there 
is, Mr. President, as the able Senator 
knows, but I am willing to put the mat- 
ter in the other way. I am willing to 
say that I know of little if anything in 
the records of most of these nominees 
which indicates that they would vigor- 
ously fight for the principles of the At- 
lantic Charter in international affairs. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PEPPER, I yield. 
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Mr. CHANDLER. The Senator from 
Florida has been accused today of being 
a prophet, and I have no objection if he 
wants to assume the role of a prophet, 
but in my 6 years in the Senate I have 
observed that sometimes the Senator has 
been something more than a prophet 
concerning the wishes of the President 
of the United States. I agree with the 
Senator from Montana when he said 
that frequently the Senator from Flor- 
ida knew more than some of the rest of 
us concerning what was going on, and 
that the things the Senator from Flor- 
ida had predicted later came to pass. I 
want to caution the Senator from Flor- 
ida, however, to reflect on what the Sen- 
ator from Texas says to him, because the 
Senator from Florida may find that the 
Senator from Texas knows more than he 
does about this particular matter. I 
thought the Senator from Texas was go- 
ing to pull a letter out of his pocket. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I did 
not hear the remarks of the Senator from 
Kentucky. I was diverted. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I was addressing my 
remarks to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator referred 
to me, as I understand. 

Mr. CHANDLER. No. I simply cau- 
tioned the Senator from Florida to reflect 
on what the Senator from Texas says be- 
cause it may be that the Senator from 
Texas knows something about the matter 
that the Senator from Florida does not. 

Mr. President, I do not think the fact 
that a man is rich disqualifies him from 
performing public service. I do not think 
the fact that a man is a Democrat dis- 
qualifies him from performing public 
service. Sometimes that is helpful or a 
qualification rather than a disqualifica- 
tion, 

I wish the Senator would give further 
consideration to his statement that the 
present proposal for organization of the 
Department is a radical departure from 
the way the State Department was con- 
stituted under Cordell Hull. I concede 
that the rich people are entitled to have 
one of the richest men in the world to 
represent their views. But they are not 
entitled to have six or seven of the same 
type, because there are other sections 
and segments of the population of this 
country that are entitled to representa- 
tion. There are other people in this 
country than those who live east of the 
Allegheny Mountains. I should like to 
find out the geography of the thing. I 
expect it would be found that the people 
of the great western open spaces are 
wholly neglected, with no one to repre- 
sent them at all. They are the forgotten 
men. 

Mr. WHEELER. We are always for- 
gotten except on election day. 

Mr. CHANDLER. What we are trying 
to do here, so far as we can, is to get men 
who represent all segments of American 
public opinion, who can in the final de- 
termination make a contribution to the 
thought of America, and not simply one 
group. That is a thing with which I am 
very much concerned. I share the Sen- 
ator’s fear that some of the people are 
very adequately represented and others 
are almost wholly without representa- 
tion. It might be that if we send back 
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the nominations, and point that fact out 
by way of advice to the President it may 
be helpful. The Senator from Texas was 
advised respecting the nominations. I 
was not advised. Maybe my advice was 
not needed. The Senator from Texas 
did not seek my advice, and I did not 
volunteer advice, but sometimes I would 
not object to having it myself. Not hav- 
ing had it before, I intend to have it 
before this debate shall have ended. I 
wonder if the Senator from Florida would 
like to comment on the questions I have 
raised. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. If the Sen- 
ator from Florida will permit me to in- 
ject one observation, let me say that I am 
not familiar with the places where most 
of these nominees were born, but I do 
happen to have read the autobiography 
prepared by Mr. Archibald MacLeish in 
his own behalf, in which he stated that he 
was born in a wooden chateau on the 
shores of Lake Michigan, which is some- 
what westward from where the Senator 
from Kentucky lives. 

Mr. CHANDLER.. I believe it will be 
found that he forsook his birthplace long 
ago. However, I am not talking about 
where these men were born. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Mac- 
Leish’s proud boast is that he was born 
in a wooden chateau on the shores of 
Lake Michigan. 

Mr, CHAVEZ. That is north of Van- 
dalia, III. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, may I ask 
the distinguished acting majority leader 
whether or not he has reflected at all 
upon the question of when the Senate 
should take a recess for the day? 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I should 
like to have a few minutes in which to 
conclude my remarks. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. I suggest that the Senator 
proceed, and as soon as he has conclud- 
ed, if he will yield to me I will appreciate 
it. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, in con- 
clusion, I am trying to say what I think 
was said better than I could say it in a 
statement by the Farmers’ Educational 
and Cooperative Union, submitted by Mr. 
James G. Patton, president of that or- 
ganization. The statement appears in 
the record of the hearings. It reads in 
part, as follows: 

The lives of our finest men and women are 
being spent on the world’s battle fronts to 
give us, and all peoples, another chance to 
organize a people's peace. If we fail, they are 
betrayed. 

Their hopes and the hopes of millions in 
every land add up to nothing less than a new 
world, a world that will make sense to re- 
turning veterans and to all productive work- 
ers, a world in which they can buy back with 
their incomes and wages the products of 
their hands and brains and their eternal 
courage, & world in which abundance for the 
first time spells health, security, and happi- 
ness, not bread lines, foreclosure sales, bonus 
marches, and “made work” at pauper's wages. 
The world they want will deny the rule that 
because we can always produce too much we 
shall never have enough except in war, The 


world they seek will accept abundance and 
know how to use it for people. 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 
Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. I entirely subscribe 
to the views just expressed by the Sena- 
tor from Florida. The question which 
has always been in my mind, and is now 
in my mind, is this: When we see both 
England and Russia vrabbing territory 
and spheres of influence, as the Senator 
has said, from a practical standpoint, 
regardless of who is in the State Depart- 
ment, just how are we going to prevent 
it? 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, some 
time would be required to answer that 
question. Tomorrow I shall be very glad 
to address myself to it. 

I should like to conclude by reading a 
poem. I am not ashamed of it. Itis a 
poem by Archibald MacLeish. The 
poem is entitled “The Young Dead Sol- 
diers.” It appeared in the Free World 
for January 1944. I should like to con- 
clude for the time being by quoting 
these words, with the understanding 
that I may address the Senate tomor- 
row. A 

Mr, CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? . 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I certainly 
do not wish to have any understanding 
about that matter, because as I under- 
stand, the Senator has already occupied 
his two times in gne legislative day to- 
day. So I do not wish to have any un- 
derstanding to that effect. 

Mr. FEPPER. Mr. President, relative 
to the parliamentary situation, as the 
Recorp will disclose, when I began to 
speak today I said that I wished to make 
a statement preliminary to making a 
motion to take from the table the reso- 
lution submitted by the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Gurrey], the Sena- 
tor from Montana [Mr. Murray], the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La FoL- 
LETTE], and myself, which is lying on the 
table. I proceeded to address myself to 
the Senate with that preliminary state- 
ment, as I think the Recorp will con- 
firm. I wish to make a motion at the 
beginning of the session tomorrow, 
rather than keep the Senate here to- 
night to do it now. I shall make a mo- 
tion to take from the table the resolu- 
tion which we submitted on Saturday 
afternoon, which contemplates the con- 
sideration of all these nominations at 
one time and the postponement of con- 
sideration of the nominations until 
January 3. 

Mr, CLARK of Missouri. Of course, 
the record will speak for itself, I sim- 
ply did not wish to have any under- 
standing, which would amount to a 
unanimous-consent agreement, because 
it is my intention to make any point of 
order which may be available tomorrow. 

Mr. PEPPER. I simply announce 
that it is my intention to address the 
Chair when the Senate convenes tomor- 
row, and to seek recognition for the pur- 
pose of bringing up the resolution to 
eae I advert, which is lying on the 
‘able, 
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I now read the poem entitled “The 
Young Dead Soldiers,” by Archibald 
MacLeish: 


The young dead soldiers do not speak. 

Nevertheless they are heard in’ the still 
houses. 

(Who has not heard them?) 

They have a silence that speaks for them at 
night 

And when the clock counts. 

They say, 

We were young. We have died. Remem- 

7 ber us. 

They say, 

We have done what we could 

But until it is finished it is not done. 

They say, 

We have given our lives 

But until it is finished no one can know what 
our lives gave. 

They say, 

Our deaths are not ours, 

They are yours, 

They will mean what you make them. 

They say, 

Whether our lives and our deaths were for 
peace and a new hope 

Or for nothing 

We cannot say. 

It is you who must say this. 

They say, 

We leave you our deaths, 

Give them their meaning, 

Give them an end to the war and a true peace, 

Give them a victory that ends the war and a 
peace afterwards, 

Give them their meaning. 

We were young, they say. 

We have died. 

Remember us, 

Archibald MacLeish. 


What all of us are striving to do is to 
be worthy of such men. 


THE PRESENT GASOLINE SITUATION 


During the delivery of Mr. PEPPER’S 
speech, 

Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. MALONEY. I should like to 
take just a few minutes of the time of 
the Senate to discuss another matter of 
great importance. The special commit- 
tee to investigate shortages of gasoline, 
fuel oil, and other petroleum and hard- 
fuel products has, as the Senate knows, 
been engaged in a constant study of 
that matter for a long time. Some 
weeks ago, I, as chairman of the com- 
mittee, anticipating possible “ dangers 
ahead, communicated with the Secretary 
of the Interior, Mr. Ickes, who is Petro- 
leum Administrator for War; with Sec- 
retary of War Stimson; with Secretary 
of the Navy Forrestal; with Colonel 
Johnson, Director of the Office of De- 
fense Transportation; and with the 
eee Commission, through Admiral 

Since that time there has been a gaso- 
line scare in this neighborhood. I am 
fearful that that scare and the discom- 
forts, inconveniences, and possible dan- 
gers which go with it may be extended 
unless the people are fully informed. So 
I take the time of the Senate to read a 
letter which I have received from the 
Petroleum Administrator for War, and 
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to add to it a few words concerning the 
acute situation in Washington. 

I am advised, and, I think, correctly 
so, that the present shortage of gasoline 
in Washington is almost entirely due to 
the fact that someone spoke out of turn, 
that someone gave public utterance to 
the fear that an acute gasoline and 
petroleum shortage was pending. As a 
result of that announcement, people in 
Washington holding gasoline coupons 
rushed to the gasoline stations and de- 
pleted the supply in the tanks. 

I am told, and I believe it, that under 
similar circumstances a like shortage of 
gasoline could be created overnight in 
any city or town along the Atlantic sea- 
board. In my judgment, if the people 
will act cautiously and carefully, and 
will go on now as they have for many 
months past, sufficient gasoline will be 
available to meet all the coupons which 
have been issued by the Office of Price 
Administration. 

The whole oil problem, as Senators 
know, arises as a result of the war. 
Earlier reports on oil have been extreme- 
ly optimistic because the war hopes of 
the American people and the military 
authorities to a greater extent, led them 
to the conclusion that the war in Europe 
would be over by the end of the present 
holiday season. I think there has been 
a revision of the estimates regarding the 
possibilities of a very early end to the 
war. As long as the war in Europe lasts 
we shall have a tight oil and gasoline 
situation. It is unavoidable. The Amer- 
ican people accept it, 

I thought that by making this brief 
statement on behalf of the so-called Oil- 
Shortage Committee of the Senate, com- 
posed of the distinguished junior Sena- 
tor from Ohio [Mr. Burton], the able 
junior Senator from Maryland IMr. 
RADCLIFFE], the junior Senator from 
Texas [Mr. O’DanreL], and myself, we 
might, by enlightening the Senate and 
the country, help to avoid trouble. 

I dislike to trespass upon the time of 
the Senate during this exciting and in- 
teresting debate, but I think it is im- 
portant that this letter be read into the 
Record. Mr. President, I now read a let- 
ter which I received on December 15 
from Mr. Ralph K. Davies, Deputy Pe- 
troleum Administrator for War, in 
answer to a letter which I wrote to the 
Petroleum Administrator for War, Mr. 
Ickes, some weeks before: 

PETROLEUM ADMINISTRATION FOR WAR, 

Washington, D. C., December 15, 1944. 
Hon. Francis MALONEY, 

Chairman, Special Committee to In- 
vestigate Shortages of Gasoline, 
Fuel Oil, and Petroleum Products, 
United States Senate. 

My Dear SENATOR MALONEY: I write in re- 
sponse to your letter of December 4 in- 
quiring as to the petroleum products sup- 
ply and transportation outlook over the 
winter months. 

There has recently been a substantial in- 
crease in the military requirement, not only 
for products—principally gasoline—but also 
for transportation facilities that have here- 
tofore been employed in the domestic sery- 
ice, War developments have necessitated 
the transfer to military use of some of the 
few remaining tankers that have been mov- 
ing oil from the Gulf to the east coast. 
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At the same time, the military have asked 
us to arrange for an increase in, the over- 
land shipment of military products to the 
east coast for transshipment to the Euro- 
pean theater of action, thus shortening the 
tanker haul that would otherwise be re- 
quired. Our problem thus results from the 
fact that the military have taken not only 
most of the tankers but also almost half of 
the overland transportation capacity that 
P. A. W. has developed to substitute for the 
normal water-borne movement. 

Fortunately district 1 stocks of distillate 
and residual fuel oils are substantially high- 
er than they were a year ago, and.we also 
have higher inventories of these products 
in the Midwest and Southwest (P. A. W. dis- 
tricts 2 and 3). It now appears that heavy 
draits on storage in district 1 will be neces- 
sary in order to offset the loss of transpor- 
tation facilities that have been made avail- 
able to the military, and it seems quite likely 
that at the end of the 1944-45 heating sea- 
son our inventory position will be as low as 
it was in the spring of this past year. 

It is clear that we will have to operate on 
an exceedingly close margin, but it is our 
best estimate that we will, nevertheless, be 
able to maintain the present rationed de- 
mand for both gasoline and heating oil over 
the coming months, barring always unfore- 
seen accidents or further changes in the mili- 
tary demand. In this connection you will be 
interested to know that we have just made 
allocation of automotive gasoline for United 
States civilian vehicles for the first quarter 
of 1945 in an amount calculated to permit 
the continuance of the present consumer 
ration. But I would emphasize that to meet 
these minimum essential requirements is go- 
ing to be diffloult, calling for skillful han- 
dling and the fullest cooperation on the part 
of all concerned, 

In our efforts to assure a sufficient supply 
of petroleum products to meet the rationed 
civilian demand, particularly in district 1, 
which must be supplied largely by overland 
means, we have recently taken the following 
steps: 

1. We are increasing tank-car shipments 
into the district by securing more cars 
through transfer from other parts of the 
country and by shortening the length of the 
tank-car hauls wherever feasible. These 
measures must, of course, be accompanied 
by numerous adjustments in otl-industry 
operations throughout the country and by 
effecting numerous shifts in supply sources. 

You will recall that at one time there were 
over 70,000 tank cars assigned to the district 
1 service; tcday there are only about 48,000 
tank cars moving to the East, although it is 
our anticipation that this number will grad- 
ually be increased as we are able to make 
the necessary adjustments. The reduction 
in tank cars available for the east coast run 
is accounted for by a number of factors, such 
as the expansion to 130,000 barrels daily of 
product movement to the west coast to sup- 
ply additional military requirements in the 
Pacific theater; the shuttling of thousands 
cf barrels per week of 100-octane aviation 
gasoline components by refiners to destina- 
tions where they can be blended; the con- 
version of many cars to other essential serv- 
ices, such as the transportation of sulfuric 
acid, explosives, and vegetable oils; the con- 
version of cars to the pressure type for the 
handling of liquefied petroleum gases and 
other special products; and the use of tank 
cars to substitute for tank trucks, many of 
which have been laid up either because of 
general wear and tear or because of lack of 
tires. 

2. Every effort is being exerted to assure 
that all of the tank cars in petroleum service 
are utilized with the maximum efficiency. 
In collaboration with the Office of Defense 
Transportation, special attention is being 
given to accomplishing a reduction in switch- 
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ing time and turn-around time, as well as to 
the speedy handling of both loaded and 
empty cars. At our request the O. D. T. has 
recently replaced in effect a regulation re- 
stricting the hauling of petroleum by tank 
car for distances less than 200 miles, the 
regulation formerly in effect having been re- 
moved in the interest of conserving trucks 
and truck tires, In view of the special need 
that we face today for additional tank cars, 
we are forcing trucks into greater use for 
the shorter hauls. In order that we may be 
able to take advantage of every opportunity 
for increasing the number of tank cars avail- 
able for east coast service, as well as efficiency 
of tank car use, the O. D. T. has sent repre- 
sentatives out into the field to consult with 
the shippers and to review the actual opera- 
tions in the field. 

3. We have reinstituted the drum ship- 
ment of kerosene in box cars in order to pro- 
vide additional volumes of this essential fuel 
for New England during the winter months. 
The resumption of these shipments necessi- 
tated, of course, the development of arrange- 
ments whereby the Defense Supplies Cor- 
poration would compensate the excess trans- 
portation costs involved, 

4. On December 9 we recommended to the 
O. P. A, that restrictions on the use of resid- 
ual fuel oils in district 1, which had been 
eased when supplies were more plentiful, be 
placed in effect again, and that only in cases 
of actual and extreme hardship should extra 
rations be granted. In addition, applications 
for reconversion from coal to oil, some of 
which were granted up until the time it 
became epparent that our supply and trans- 
portation facilities would be diverted in 
greater measure to the military, have within 
the past 2 weeks been placed on an extreme 
hardship basis. A survey is also bejng made 
of stand-by users in district 1, so that we 
may inform ourselves of emergency de- 
mands which conceivably would be made 
upon us. 

All our pipe lines are being operated as 
close to maximum capacity as possible, with 
military and essential civilian requirements 
determining the products moved, For the 
week ending December 1, deliveries into the 
New York area from the 20-inch petroleum- 
products line averaged 223,741 barrels per 
day, of which on the average 85-90 percent 
represent military deliveries; for the 24-inch 
crude-oil line for the same period, deliveries 
to the east coast were 321,422 barrels per dey. 

My comments thus far have been largely 
devoted to the supply and transportation 
situation in relation to the east coast. The 
Pacific coast is the other area of the country 
where special problems of petroleum supply 
and transportation are being encountered; 
again because of the enormcus increase in 
the military requirement. 

Crude production in California during 
the current quarter is at a rate of about 
€85,000 barrels daily. While this is an all- 
time high, it is still not sufficient to enable 
us to meet the full Pacific demand, making 
it necessary to supplement deliveries from 
California by tanker movements from the 
Caribbean. In order to take full advantage 
of available refining capacity in California 
we are also commencing the tank-car ship- 
ment of west Texas crude oil to California. 
By the first part of January this overland 
crude movement is expected to reach 9,000 
barrels daily. Mention has already been 
made of the substantial volumes of military 
products that are currently being transported 
by tank car to California. 

It should be emphasized that the petro- 
leum supply and transportation position 
within the United States cannot be consid- 
ered by itself, since it is an integral part 
of the world supply program which has been 
developed by our Program Division in col- 
laboration with the military authorities and 
the other agencies of Government concerned, 
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as well as with the British. The objective, 
of course, is to make the most effective use 
of the available crude production and re- 
finery and transportation facilities on a 
world-wide basis. Thus, the movement of 
foreign crude oil and refined products is pro- 
grammed in such a way as to make possible 
the most economical use of domestic sup- 
plies and transportation facilities. 

It is apparent that the problem today is 
basically a transportation problem. We have 
the oil but not the transportation capacity 
that we need to move it to the points where 
it is required. What is lacking essentially is 
adequate tanker transportation. With the 
available petroleum and manufacturing fa- 
cilities, if we had unlimited tanker trans- 
portation, we would today have a reason- 
ably comfortable supply position. But the 
military requirement, whether of tankers or 
of oil, comes first, and we must adjust op- 
erations as best we can. While the adjust- 
ment over the coming winter is going to be 
difficult, I am confident that by careful plan- 
ning and the ready cooperation of all con- 
cerned we will be able to continue to supply 
in full the military demand and all of the 
essential civilian requirements, 

I think that the foregoing covers in a 
general way the existing position, but, of 
course, we shall be more than pleased to 
provide any detail you may desire or other- 
wise to develop any particular point of in- 
terest. 

Sincerely yours, 
RALPH K. Davies, 
Deputy Petroleum Administrator. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. Presi- 
dent 
Mr. MALONEY. I yield to the Sen- 


ator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The Senator in 
some remarks he made prior to the read- 
ing of the letter stated that he thought 
the acute situation created at the pres- 
ent time in the District of Columbia, and 
perhaps elsewhere—but so far as I know 
the District of Columbia—was due to the 
fact that someone talked out of turn. 
May I ask the Senator whether that was 
a public official or someone in the busi- 
ness? 

Mr. MALONEY. I am informed it 
was a private oil dealer who supplied 
many other dealers. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The reason I 
ask the question is that it seems to me— 
and I am not wishing to be at all crit- 
ica!—that in the past in connection with 
critical materials and commodities 
“which have to be rationed, there has too 
often been a suggestion made in advance 
that there was going to be a shortage 
and it has been published in the news- 
papers and thus helped to make the 
problem more acute than was necessary 
under the circumstances. It seems very 
unfortunate if the people of District No. 1 
have been confronted with a shortage, 
which was not necessary if someone had 
had a little more discretion and had not 
spoken out of turn, as the Senator put it. 

Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President, I am 
very glad the able Senator from Wis- 
consin asked me the question, because 
I would not want to have it believed 
that a governmental official was guilty of 
this mistake. I should like to say at this 
time that all the officials and depart- 
ments of the Government cealing with 
domestic oil and with the oil shortage, 
so to speak, have done a splendid job. 
They have cooperated with one another 
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and the Congress and with our commit- 
tee. I think that the members of the 
committee of which I am chairman 
have likewise done a worthwhile job. 
Its members have been very attentive; 
we have followed the problem closely 
-and constantly, and we think we are well 
informed. We have some information 
concerning military and naval opera- 
tions which we cannot in public give to 
the Senate. We face a situation that is 
somewhat disappointing because of the 
guesses which were made as to the end 
of the war and which, unfortunately, 
were not fulfilled. But I do want to im- 
-press upon Senators, and I hope it will 
reach the country, that there is danger 
in forecasting an oil shortage or a gaso- 
line shortage, because if it is forecast 
publicly there is bound to be a shortage 
overnight; the tanks will be empty over- 
night in all the cities and towns in this 
area if the people get the notion that 
there is a shortage. We have the gaso- 
line and the oil on hand; we are as well, 
if not better, off than we were a year 
ago. The tanks are pretty well filled 
everywhere now, and that situation can 
only be disturbed by the war or by care- 
lessness of language or carelessness of 
action and unnecessary action on the 
part of the American people. The sit- 
uation in Washington can be cleared up 
if the people themselves will return to 
norma] practices insofar as gasoline and 
oil are concerned. 

I think this matter is most important 
because it can interrupt our war pro- 
gram; it can have a great bearing upon 
the travel of men and women in the war 
plants, and I suppose it might extend to 
an unfortunate situation insofar as the 
heating of the homes of the workers is 
concerned, and the heating of the plants 
where munitions and the materials of 
War are being made. 

I thought the Senate would be pleased 
to have that statement. I shall not now 
read the cther letters which I have re- 
ceived, but I want the Senate to know 
that the committee is hopeful that it will 
not be necessary to hold hearings. Un- 
necessary hearings should be avoided. 
We are getting a little off balance. This 
is a time when we must keep our heads. 
We are aggravated on all sides sometimes 
by our allies. Often we are bewildered by 
statements from abroad—and especially 
when we expect answers here and no re- 
sponse is made. I know for myself that 
Ihave not only been aggravated but have 
on occasions been inflamed by the atti- 
tudes and some of the statements made, 
and positions taken, by one or more of 
our alliesin this war. But there is a need 
to be calm. We are at war, and there 
must be no division of our forces at home 
or elsewhere if it is humanly possible to 
avoid it. 

This, Mr. President, is an important 
subject and I thought the statement I 
have made might be helpful in this phase 
of our economy. 

I thank the Senator from Florida very 
much for yielding to me, and I ask that 
my statement may appear before or after 
the remarks of the Senator from Florida. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered 
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NCMINATION OF JOSEPH C. GREW 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the nomination of Joseph C. Grew to 
be Under Secretary of State. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, it is perfectly natural for 
every poet in the land to come to the 
defense of Mr. Archibald MacLeish as 
he undergoes searching scrutiny at the 
hands of the United States Senate. 
Especially are poets aghast at the 
thought that mere Senators would con- 
template the hidden and camouflaged 
meenings of poetry. Colorado hes a 
gifted. and talented poet and author 
whose wife publishes the oldest weekly 
paper in Denver, the Rocky Mountain 
Herald. Thomas Hornsby Ferril con- 
tends that “when Senators start gun- 
ning for the poets it’s sour grapes.” Any- 
way he has written a most interesting 
editorial cn the controversy over the 
appointment of Mr. Archibald MacLeish 
to be Assistant Secretary of State. For 
the benefit of those who are following 
this debate I ask permission to place the 
Ferril editorial in the Record at this 
point in the debate. 

We have given Secretary of State Mr. 
Stettinius a most difficult task. He has 
asked for certain assistant secretaries. 
I for one believe in giving him the men 
he requests, and then holding him re- 
sponsible for the kind of job he does. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

IDEAS AND COMMENT 
(By Childe Herald) 


Four Senators were gunning for Archibald 
MacLeish in Tuesday's paper—CLARK of Mis- 
souri; WHITE, of Maine; VANDENBERG, of 
Michigan; and La FoLLETTE, of Wisconsin. 
They didn't want him to be Assistant Secre- 
tary cf State. They've probably seen the 
light by now. They're jealous because he's 
a poet. Everybody in Washington is jealous 
of poets, because poets are more articulate 
in imaginative discourse than Senators. All 
the top ghost writers are now poets. The 
White House is as dependent on them as the 
Department of Animal Husbandry. 

I went down to see Jim Rogers one day 
when he was Assistant Secretary of State 
under Hoover. Out in the anteroom, when 
they found I had an appointment with the 
Honorable James Grafton Rogers, a stenog- 
rapher gave me the high sign and asked if 
I'd heard Dr. Rogers’ Santa Fe Trail, sung 
out of Radio City last Sunday. The janitor 
had learned Jim's Dolores, They were proud 
of his poems. Jim set a high standard for 
Latin American song in the State Department 
and I hope MacLeish will keep it up, al- 
though I think Dolores is easier to whistle 
than MacLeish’s Conquistador. 

Conquistador follows the high tradition of 
Cortez the Conqueror, by the 
Washington lawyer-lobbyist and ghost writ- 
er, Louis Fouik Thomas, who in 1842 got out 
the first book of poetry published west of the 
Mississippi. The good-neighbor policy was 
already going strong and poets were getting 
political jobs because of it. Nobody dis- 
putes that Andrew Jackson made Bill Lytle 
surveyor general for writing Popocatapetl, 
which is surpassed in midwestern literature 
only by the Shadow of the Old Elm Tree, by 
Lizzie G. Beebe, of Trumbull County, Ohio. 
The Middle Way was working too. It was in 
1844, just a century ago, that Henry W. Ells- 
worth was named minister to Sweden and 
Norway after electrifying intellectual Wash- 
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ington with his poem Cholera King, which 
equals inemany of its passages the Megnetic 
Telegraph, which got Edmund Flagg a job in 
the Berlin Embassy. 

It ill becomes these surly midwestern Sən- 
ators to go gunning for MacLeish. Don’t 
they remember what poetry did for their 
forebears? Not invariably, of course. The 
Buckeye bluestccking, Horace P. Biddle, did 
not quite make the Ohio Legislature, al- 
though his poems, the Birth of Cupid and 
the Angel and the Flower are now held su- 
perior to those cf his opponent. But look at 
the more successful poets. Love’s Con- 
stancy put Charles Drake into the Missouri 
Legislature, and let Senator CLARK remember 
it. On a Fountain in the Forest put over 
John H. Bryant in Illinois. The Birth of 
Beauty elected Harvey Rice in Ohio. Jona- 
than Gordon's To Viola in Heaven won him a 
close contest in Pennsylvania, and the Blos- 
soms of Life elected Otway Curry in Ohio. 

One difficulty in MacLeish’s case is that 
they are putting him into the State Depart- 
ment instead of the Treasury. Poets, be- 
cause of their universally recognized compe- 
tence in finance, have always enjoyed solid 
prestige in the Treasury. The tradition 
dates from 1825 when the economist, Fortu- 
natus Cosby, of Herrods Creek, Ky., was 80 
widely acclaimed for his prophetic doctrines 
in a poem called Fireside Fancies that he 
was immediately given a very hush-hush job 
in the Treasury. The Treasury tried to get 
Jim Hall, who wrote 12 excellent volumes of 
western poetry, but Jim preferred the bank- 
ing. business in Cincinnati. They also 
angled for the epic pcet, Thomas H. Shreve, 
but he went into the dry-goods business. The 
Treasury did, however, persuade Frederick 
William Thomas to accept a high position 
after he wrote Tis Said That Absence Con- 
quers Love, and gave William D. Gallagher 
extraordinary responsibility following his 
publication of Noctes Divinorum, inspired 
by sin and suffering on Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue, It was, of course, his genius in poetry 
that made Salmon P. Chase one of our great- 
est Secretaries of the Treasury. 

To Senators CLARK, WHITE, VANDENBERG, 
and La FOLLETTE I commend Ben T. Cushing’s 
poem, Complaint of the Deaf and Dumb. 
Ben was working in the office of Salmon P, 
Chase and Salmon put him up to it. Or 
they might read Chase’s poetry. Long be- 
fore he even dreamed of being Chief Justice, 
way back when he was just an ordinary gar- 
den-variety Senator like themselvs, Salmon 
Chase was writing reams of poetry. Three 
lines from his pen might well be memorized 
by the MacLeish hecklers: 


How shifts the varying scene! The great 
today 

Are by the turn of fickle fortune’s wheel 

Tomorrow mingled with the general mass. 


I could go on, edging perhaps into the 
military field—quoting the lyrics of Gen. 
“Blood-and-Guts” Patton, but perhaps I pre- 
fer the winged utterances of William Orlando 
Butler of the lower house—old Bill Butler 
who led the charge of Monterey, succeeded 
General Scott. in command, ran for the Vice 
Presidency, and still could cut loose with: 


O boatman, wind that horn again— 

Yes; you can mark it down. When the 
Senators start gunning for the poets, it's 
sour grapes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. In order 
that we may have the other side, I ask 
unanimous consent to place in the Rec- 
orp a letter written by Hugh Russell 
Fraser to the Washington News and pub- 
lished today, December 18. Mr. Fraser 
is a well-known authority on current 
history and his views are therefore im- 
portant. 
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There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A LOUD NO FOR M’LEISH 

As a Jacksonian Democrat and a consist- 
ent supporter of President Roosevelt, I want 
to protest the nomination of Archibald Mac- 
Leish for Assistant Secretary of State. 

If he is confirmed, his now most vehement 
supporters will live to regret it. They have 
already, it appears, forgotten the dismal and 
incredible record of the United States Office 
of Facts and Figures which MacLeish headed. 
Why? Wasn't that story on the books? Was 
any newspaperman in Washington, or any- 
body who was trying to understand current 
policies, not aware of the astounding confu- 
sion, contradictions, and chaos that ema- 
nated from the Office? 

Did not the situation get so bad that finally 
President Roosevelt had to almost literally 
draft a competent newspaperman, Elmer 
Davis, and direct him to take over the job? 

The truth is that the situation became so 
impossible that when the President finally 
pushed it all off on Elmer Davis he had to 
specifically state at a White House press con- 
ference that MacLeish would take orders 
from Davis. 

The question of whether MacLeish is or is 
not a poet is wholly irrelevant. Let us as- 
sume, for the sake of the discussion, that 
a poet is not supposed to write intelligible 
verse and that his answer to BENNETT CLARK 
that he (MacLeish) doesn't know what it 
means himself is all very funny, yet the fact 
remains that we have no right to add confu- 
sion to an already too confused foreign policy. 
If ever we needed clear, intelligible, sane 
proceeding in our foreign affairs, it is now. 
The O. F. F. was bad enough. Do we want 
a world duplicate of this maelstrom of con- 
fusion? The New Deal does not and never 
has meant irresponsibility, confusion, and 
chaos. On the contrary, with the exception 
of a few aberrations, like the waste in the 
first phase of the Farm Settlement Admin- 
istration and the United States Office of Edu- 
cation’s neglect of its basic charter—not to 
mention the late and unlamented Office of 
Facts and Figures—the story has generally 
been one of gradual development of the 
rights of the common man. 

But it is precisely one of these aberra- 
tions—the Office of Facts and Figures—we 
are concerned with here. We are told the 
gentleman will have charge of cultural and 
press relations. What a fertile field for the 
author of Streets in the Moon! In his new 
post he can broadcast a mixture of platitudes 
and obscurities that will thoroughly astonish 
and confuse the people of foreign countries. 

Here in the United States we are used to 
his ecstesies. They are all very delightful 
and refreshing, even when he admits he does 
not understand them himself. But have we 
a right to inflict them on other countries? I 
submit we do not. 

The nomination of MacLeish should be 
fought to the last ditch, and that irrespective 
of party. 

HUGH RUSSELL FRASER. 

Mr. HILL, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. I hope we may take a re- 
cess at this time, with the understanding 
that the recess shall be until 11 o’clock 
tomorrow morning, and that if it should 
be necessary, we will continue with a 
night session tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Before 
the motion to take a recess is made, the 
Senator from New Mexico (Mr. CHavez] 
has a matter which he wishes to bring up. 
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EMPLOYMENT OF ENGINEERS AND ECONO- 
MISTS ON RECLAMATION WORK 


As in legislative session, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. MUR- 
DOCK in the chair) laid before the Senate 
a message from the House of Representa- 
tives announcing its action on a certain 
amendment of the Senate to House bill 
3429, which was read, as follows: 

In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
December 16, 1944. 

Resolved, That the House insist upon its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate to the bill (H. R. 3429) to amend section 
1 of an act entitled “An act authorizing the 
Secretary of the Interior to employ engineers 
and economists for consultation purposes on 
important reclamation work,” approved Feb- 
ruary 28, 1929 (45 Stat. 1406), as amended by 
the act of April 22, 1940 (54 Stat. 148). 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate recede from its amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator explain to what this bill relates? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, in an- 
swer to the Senator from North Dakota, 
let me say that this is a departmental 
reclamation bill. The Department 
sought permission to employ engineers, 
consultants, and other professional 
men. The Senate inserted in the bill, 
which was a House bill, authority also 
to employ attorneys who had for- 
merly worked for the Reclamation Bu- 
reau, but who are not now in the De- 
partment, but whose ability could be used 
by the Department in a consulting ca- 
pacity. The House would not agree to 
the amendment, and my motion is that 
the Senate recede from its amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from New Mexico. 

The motion was agreed to. 


NOMINATION OF JOSEPH C. GREW TO BE 
UNDER SECRETARY OF STATE 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the nomination of Joseph C. Grew to 
be Under Secretary of State. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Record an editorial from this morning’s 
Washington Post entitled “Disguised 
Filibuster.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DISGUISED FILIBUSTER 

Senator PEPPER and his colleagues who are 
holding up confirmation of six top State 
Department nominees shy away from the 
word “filibuster.” They don’t like the sound 
of that ugly word. Probably they can re- 
member occasions when they have bitterly 
assailed obstructionists of a different stripe 
who have undertaken to say that the Senate 
should not express its will either one way 
or the other on public issues before it. The 
cheracter of the tactics that Messrs. PEPPER, 
Gurrey, and others are employing is none- 
theless plain. They seek to thwart the ma- 
jority will in the Senate by forcing a delay in 
the vote to confirm Secretary Stettinius’ 


“teammates” until the new Congress meets 


next month. 
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“If we postpone action,” say Senator PEPPER, 
“the President will have an opportunity to 
send a new list of names in January.” Of 
course, the names will have to be resubmitted . 
if the present nominees are not confirmed 
before Congress adjourns, But the chance 
that the President might throw overboard 
his first nominees for these posts is negligi- 
ble, for indications are that they will be con- 
firmed by either the old or the new Senate 
as soon as a yote can be taken. In the cir- 
cumstances the obstructionists are taking a 
gambler’s chance that something might turn 
up to change the outlook in the next 3 weeks. 

Meanwhile events in other would capitals 
are giving sharp emphasis to the negative 
character of our foreign policy. Decisions of 
world-wide significance are being made by 
our allies with precious little consideration 
for what the views of the United States may 
be. That sorry state of affairs has a direct 
bearing on the new peace system and on our 
own relations to the world community. We 
can think of no more unpropitious time, 
therefore, to hamstring the Department of 
State than the present moment. 

We too have misgivings about some of the 
men chosen to direct our foreign policy in 
the critical years ahead. But the responsi- 
bility for these selections falls upon the Presi- 
dent and Secretary Stettinius. It is they to 
whom the Under Secretary and Assistant 
Secretaries of State will be answerable. Con- 
sequently they are entitled to have in those 
posts men in whom they have confidence, 
unless the Senate sees good reason for reject- 
ing their nominees. Should the Senate vote 
a lack of confidence in any of the six, it would 
be wholly within its rights. For a minority 
to step in and block all action, however, is not 
only irresponsible but also inexcusable, 

The filibuster threat brings to a climax the 
mishandling of these nominations from the 
beginning. It puts the Senate in the position 
of trifling with our foreign policy at a critical 
moment when this Government ought to be 
exerting a united influence on the shape of 
the post-war world, And that obstructionism 
is the more blameworthy because it is di- 
rected by the President's own followers. 


Mr. CONNALLY. I will say to the Sen- 
ator from Alabama that however dis- 
tasteful it is to me, unless we can obtain 
@ prompt vote on these nominations to- 
morrow, I shall ask the Senate to hold a 
night session. 

Mr. HILL. As I stated earlier, Mr. 
President, I shall be delighted to coop- 
erate with the Senator to that end. If it 
is necessary, we shall have a night ses- 
sion tomorrow. 


COMPENSATION OF EMPLOYEES IN THE 
POSTAL SERVICE 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. MEAD. As in legislative session, 
Mr. President, I renew my motion to take 
from the desk House bill 4715, an act to 
increase the compensation of employees 
in the Postal Service, and to have it con- 
sidered immediately. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from New York? 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield, reserving the right to 
object, let me point out that there is 
pending before the Senate a motion by 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Bartey] that the Senate reconsider the 
vote by which the conference report on 
House bill 3861 was rejected. House bill 
3961 is the rivers and harbors bill. It is 
a very important bill. I feel, as does the 
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Senator from North Carolina, that we 
should not transact any business, espe- 
cially business of the character suggested 
by the Senator from New York, until we 
have disposed of the conference report. 

Therefore, much as I dislike to do so, I 
shall be forced to object to any unani- 
mous-consent request to take up bills of 
the character of the bill referred to by 
the Senator from New York. 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield again? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. MEAD. During the day we have 
considered and agreed to.the conference 
report on the deficiency bill, No objec- 
tion was made on the basis just stated 
by the Senator from Louisiana. I do not 
see why we have to tie in the postal-pay 
bill, which has been reported from the 
Commitiee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads without objection, and which was 
passed by the House by unanimous vote, 
with the rivers and harbors bill, and thus 
deny these patriotic postal workers the 
Christmas present which is provided for 
them in the bill. It will take only a mo- 
ment to pass it. It has no relation to the 
rivers and harbors bill. 

I am in favor of the immediate con- 
sideration of the conference report on 
the river and harbor bill. I was on the 
Senator’s committee, as he will recall. 
However, I cannot understand how there 
is any connection between the confer- 
ence report and the bill I am now en- 
deavoring to bring up in behalf of the 
postal workers. Everyone seems to be 
very much interested in this bill. A 
dozen Senators have come to me today 
and have asked when the bill will be 
taken up. The session will last only a 
day or two longer. We may not have 
a quorum a part of the time. I do not 
understand why the postal workers 
should be denied an opportunity to re- 
ceive something they desire—something 
to which they are entitled. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the bill by title 

Mr. OVERTON, Mr. President, I ob- 
ject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Mourpocx in the chair) laid before the 
Senate a message from the President of 
the United States submitting a nomina- 
tion, which was referred to the appro- 
priate committee. 

(For nomination this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 
EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads: 

Sundry postmasters. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further reports of committees, the 


routine nominations on the calendar will 
be considered. 


FOREIGN SERVICE 


Mr. HILL. I ask unanimous consent 
that the routine nominations in the For- 
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eign Service, which are on the calendar— 
not the nominations of Under Secretary 
of State or of Assistant Secretaries of 
State—be confirmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations are confirmed 
en bloc. 

POSTMASTERS 


Mr. HILL. I ask unanimous consent 
that the routine nominations of post- 
masters be confirmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations are confirmed 
en bloc. 

THE NAVY 


Mr. HILL. I ask unanimous consent 
that the routine nominations in the Navy, 
which are on the calendar, be confirmed 
en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations are confirmed 
en bloc. 

Mr. HILL. I ask unanimous consent 
that the President be notified forthwith 
of all confirmations of today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. 


PURCHASE OF LOGS, LUMBER, AND OTHER 
FOREST PRODUCTS—CONFERENCE RE- 
PORT 


As in legislative session, 

Mr. O’MAHONEY submitted the fol- 
lowing report: 

The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
2185) to authorize the Secretary of the In- 
terior, in out the purposes of the 
act of May 18, 1916 (39 Stat. 137), to pur- 
chase logs, lumber, and other forest products, 
having met, after full and free conference, 
have agreed to recommend and do recom- 
mend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ment numbered 2. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate num- 
bered 1, and to the amendment to the title, 
and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 3: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 3, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
On page 2, line 15 of the engrossed amend- 
ment, after the word “interest”, insert the 
following words: “contains express restric- 
tions against alienation or“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 4: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 4, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as fol- 
lows: In the last line of the engrossed 
amendment, strike out the words “United 
States” and in lieu thereof insert the fol- 
lowing: “Cheyenne and Arapaho Tribes of 
Indians”; and the Senate agree to the same. 


JOSEPH C. O’'MAHONEY, 
ELMER THOMAS, 
HENRIK SHIPSTEAD, 
B. K. WHEELER, 
Managers on the part of the Senate, 
JAMES F. O'CONNOR, 
JOHN R. MURDOCK, 
FRED C. GILCHRIST, 
Kart E. MUNDT, 
A. M. FERNANDEZ, 
Managers on the part of the House, 


The report was agreed to. 
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RECESS 


Mr. HILL. As in executive session, I 
move that the Senate take a recess until 
tomorrow morning at 11 o'clock. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at § 
o'clock and 24 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate in executive session took a recess un- 
til tomorrow, Tuesday, December 19, 
1944, at 11 o’clock a. m, 


NOMINATION 


Executive nomination received by the 
Senate December 18 (legislative day of 
November 21), 1944: 

IN THE Navy 

Capt. Allan R. McCann, United States Navy, 

to be a rear admiral in the Navy, for tempo- 


rary service, to rank from the 25th day of 
March 1943. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate December 18 (legislative day 
of November 21), 1944: 


FOREIGN SERVICE 


TO BE CONSUL GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA 


Hervé J. L'Heureux 


TO BE CONSULS OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA 3 

Andrew E. Donovan 2d 

U. Alexis Johnson 

James C. Sappington 3d to be a Foreign 
Service officer of class 5, a secretary in the 
Diplomatic Service, and & consul of the 
United States of America. 


IN THE Navy 
TO BE COMMODORE, FOR TEMPORARY SERVICE 


Lester T. Hundt to be a commodore in the 
Navy, to continue while serving as com- 
mander, naval air training bases, Pensacola, 
25 and until reporting for other permanent 

uty. 

Charles J. Parrish to be a commodore in the 
Navy, to continue while serving as chief of 
staff and aide to commander, Hawaiian Sea 
Frontier. 

Fred D. Kirtland, to be a commodore in the 
Navy, to continue while serving in the Pacific 
Ozean areas and until reporting for other 
permanent duty. ; 

Marion C. Robertson, to be a commodore in 
the Navy, to continue while serving under 
commander, United States naval forces in 
Europe, and until reporting for other perma- 
nent duty. 

PoSTMASTERS 
NEW YORK 

Leon W. Wood, Freehold. 

Edgar K. Warner, Purling. 

Cyril O. Alberga, Round Top. 

Jeneva H. Ashley, Sidney Center. 


OKLAHOMA 
John B. Taber, Osage. 
TENNESSEE 


Jacob M. Jennings, Brush Creek. 
Horace M. Coffey, Thorn Hill, 
Essie M. Britt, Wildersville. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
' Monpay, DECEMBER 18, 1944 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
Rev. Bernard Braskamp, D. D., pastor 
of Gunton Temple Memorial Presbyte- 
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rian Church, Washington, D. C., offered 
the following prayer: 


Almighty God, our Heavenly Father, 
we invoke Thy blessing, praying in all 
simplicity and sincerity that our minds 
‘and hearts may be lifted to a clearer vis- 
ion of Thy will and inspired with a more 
resolute determination to make its ful- 
fillment the goal of our aspirations and 
endeavors, 

We pray that we may prize more highly 
those blessings for which so many are 
now giving themselves unto the utter- 
most. When we think of their sufferings 
and sacrifices in order that freedom may 
be triumphant and we may continue to 
dwell in safety and security, we are com- 
pelled to exclaim, “Alas, alas, next to de- 
feat, the saddest thing is victory at such 
a cost!” 

Humbly and penitently we pray that 
we may be their worthy comrades, car- 
rying on with an unfaltering faith and 
an unconquerable hope until the king- 
dom of peace shall be established. May 
we yield ourselves gladly and unreserv- 
edly to the leadership of the Christ, the 
great Captain of our salvation, who lived 
in obedience to the divine will and in 
love to all mankind. 

In His name we pray. Amen, 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Saturday, December 16, 1944, was read 
and approved. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include there- 
with an article appearing in the Pacific 
Rural Farmers magazine, with a circula- 
tion of 83,900, regarding the Central 
Valley issue. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. Rowe addressed the House. His 
remarks appear in the Appendix.] 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include an ap- 
peal by the Polish-American Congress, 
sent to the Fonorable Robert Anthony 
Eden, Secretary of State for Foreign Af- 
fairs and leader in the House of Com- 
mons, London, that appeared in the 
Chicago Polish Daily News on December 
15, 1944, on the Polish-Russian situation. 

Copies of this appeal and declaration 
were also sent to Quintin Hogg, H. Cox, 
Edward Griegg, Sir P. Harris, A. Bevan, 
Sir Cuthbert Headlam, and A. Price, 
members of the British Parliament. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 


LEAVE TO RECESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that it may be in 
order today for the Speaker to declare 
a recess at anytime. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 
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Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, may I inquire how 
long we will be in session today? 

Mr. RAMSPECK. As long as there is 
anything to do. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I do not know what 
there is to do, but I sure have some things 
on my chest that I want to say today. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. I am sure the gen- 
tleman will have plenty of time. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair certainly 
will not declare a recess when there is 
any business before the House or if any 
Member should desire to speak. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 


marks in the Recor and include therein 


a poem from the National Rural Letter 
Carrier. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ne- 
vada? 

There was no objection. 


LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr, DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may address 
the House for 10 minutes, after the dis- 
position of other business and any other 
special orders today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. ius 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks and to include therewith an arti- 
cle on peace prospects by the editor of 
the Indianapolis Times. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANFIELD, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Appendix and include 
therein a statement by a distinguished 
American soldier, Col. John S. Roosma, 
of Passaic, N. J. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my own remarks in the 
Appendix of the Record and include cer- 
tain statements appearing in the Bur- 
lington Free Press, Burlington, Vt., with 
respect to rural electrification in Ver- 
mont, and to include one table. 

The SPEAKER, Without objection it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


AVAILABILITY FOR WAR WORK OF CER- 
TAIN PEOPLE IN RETIREMENT 


Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and revise 
and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, due-to the lateness of the hour 
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on Saturday when our distinguished col- 
league the gentleman from Idaho IMr. 
Warre] brought in the legislation which 
provided Mr. Ickes with the opportunity 
of hiring people on retirement up to a 
maximum pay of $50 a day I did not bring 
en important point. I wanted to present 
something that was very comparable. 
Thousands and thousands of people in 
this country are receiving old-age assist- 
ance checks. Great loss of manpower 
has resulted from the fact that these 
people have not dared to take jobs many 
times because they did not know exactly 
how strong they were physically or how 
much work they could do and their dis- 
like to get off the rolls because they ex- 
perienced much difficulty in getting on in 
the first place. They do not know but 
what it will be a long time before they 
could get back on again. Some provi- 
sion should be promptly made so that 
people receiving old-age assistance 
checks could take a job without jeopard- 
izing their standing in regard to their 
old-age assistance checks,. This could be 
done just as quickly by legislative action 
as the maximum of $50 per day was pro- 
vided for Mr. Ickes to employ needed 
assistance, 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin has expired. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MICHENER. I wish to ask the 
gentleman from Wisconsin a question: 
The Railroad Retirement Act and regu- 
lations provide that where a railroad man 
has retired he cannot receive retirement 
pay if he engages in any other gainful 
occupation. In my district we have an 
acute labor shortage in an area that has 
been proclaimed a national-defense area. 
I have in mind one man in particular 
who has retired but whose physical con- 
dition is such that he could be of as- 
sistance doing other work. Due to the 
law, the regulations, or whatever it is, 
however, he cannot receive his railroad 
retirement pay and be employed as a 
county truant officer, if he receives any 
pay for it. His retirement pay is small 
and the compensation he weuld receive 
as truant officer is small. The law 
should be changed so that this man can 
do this work during this period. This is 
the principle about which the gentleman 
is talking? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. It is; 
and I thank the gentleman for his con- 
tribution. I believe it is something on 
which we can all afford to spend some 
time because there is an opportunity 
there to pick up a good many man-hours 
if we put that into operation. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- ` 
tleman from Michigan has expired. 

CONGRESSIONAL WAR PARENTS 
ASSOCIATION 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, in these 
last days of the Seventy-eighth Con- 
gress we are deeply aware of the under- 
lying currents of fellowship which bind 
us each to the other quite regardless of 
sectional interest or party afflliation. 
Membership in this great system of rep- 
resentative government has a poignancy 
and a quality of permanency that the 
ebb and flow of political tides affects not 
at all, that even death seems but to 
strengthen. 

This is proving itself to be especially 
true among those of us whose sons and 
daughters, grandsons, and granddaugh- 
ters are in the fighting forces all over 
the world. Our need of closer associa- 
tion has expressed itself in a very in- 
formal organization we have called the 
Congressional War Parents Association. 
There are about 190 of us in the Senate 
and the House. So loose is our organi- 
zation that at no time has the full mem- 
bership actually been together, though 
a small number of the elected board has 
carried out the expressed wishes of the 
group in various ways. Chief among 
these is that of giving visible assurance 
of our understanding sympathy to those 
among us whose children have made the 
supreme sacrifice. To this end we have 
designed and had made a simple but we 
think very beautiful medal which we 
have given and will continue to give to 
those of our number whose feet must 
carry them through this valley of deso- 
lation. 

The medal is of silver. Upon its face 
is the eagle of the United States seal, 
underneath the name of our organiza- 
tion, and above the eagle the gold star. 
On the reverse side is engraved this 
simple inscription: 

Presented to- by his colleagues 
in the Congress as an expression of their 
sympathy and as a tribute to his son 
. who died in the service of our 


Eleven such medals will have been 
given before the new Congress convenes. 

Certain that the Congress as a whole 
wants to share in the deep experiences 
of each and all of its Members, it seemed 
right that this simple statement be 
given you for permanent record. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. GILCHRIST. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Recor and to include a little ar- 
ticle by a young high-school girl in my 
district on the subject Unity for World 
Peace. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. GILCHRIST. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
„ consent to proceed for 1 min- 
ute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. GILCHRIST addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix.] 
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Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for 1 minute, to revise and extend 
my remarks and include certain infor- 
mation regarding the First Combat In- 
fantry Band. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

[Mrs, Rocers of Massachusetts ad- 
dressed the House. Her remarks appear 
in the Appendix.] 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the REcorp and to 
include certain statements as to the need 
for flax production during the year 1845. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Con- 
necticut? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. Mr, 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 5 minutes today fol- 
lowing any special orders heretofore en- 
tered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Con- 
necticut? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BENNETT of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Appendix of the 
Record and to include a brief letter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recor and to in- 
clude portions of a recent address on the 
Dumbarton Oaks proposition by Mr. 
Dulles. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that today at the 
conclusion of the legislative business 
and any other special orders heretofore 
entered I may be permitted to address 
the House for 20 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. McCOWEN: Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include a quo- 


| tation and an editorial. 


DECEMBER 18 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

* Mr. HARLESS of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, last Friday I asked and received per- 
mission to extend my own remarks in 
the Recorp, but I find this extension 
one-third of a page in excess of the 
limit, for which the estimated cost as 
given by the Public Printer is $141.40. 
I ask unanimous consent that this mat- 
ter be inserted in the Recorp notwith- 
standing the estimate, because of the 
fact it is of unusual interest in that it 
deals with post-war problems. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ari- 
zona? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include a 
letter from the national commander of 
the American Legion on the widows and 
orphans bill recently passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

SPECIAL ORDERS . 


The SPEAKER. Under previous spe- 
cial order of the House, the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. DICKSTEIN] is rec- 
ognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp and to. 
include certain telegrams and resolu- 
tions received from my constituents as 
well as from certain Greek-Americans 
and Polish-Americans. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


GREEK- AND POLISH-AMERICANS 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, Ihave 
received a number of wires, not only from 
my own constituents but from other 
Polish-Americans and Greek-Americans, 
which deal with the foreign situations in 
Poland and Greece. I do not intend to 
take the floor to discuss this matter 
because I know very little about the facts, 
nor do I intend to criticize any of our 
Allied Nations for their actions, as this 
matter has to be considered in relation 
to the present state of events. 

However, in making my appearance 
on the floor, I would suggest that the 
Greek-Americans and the Polish-Ameri- 
cans be a little more patient with this 
whole question. Let us first win the war. 
When the war is won I am sure that the 
American people will be in great sympa- 
thy with any problems that are presented 
at the peace table at the proper time. 

Mr. Speaker, unity at this time is very 
essential. Criticism of any of our allies 
is dangerous. Although my constituents 
have wired me requesting that I make a 
loud protest in denunciation of what is 
going on in Greece and of what Church- 
ill is doing in Poland, it is my considered 
opinion that it is not a wise move on 
their part to protest to the American 
people during the crisis of winning the 
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war. My sympathy naturally goes to 
the Greek people, as well as the Polish 
people, whose country is about to be 
sliced up by reason of an alleged deal, 
as stated in the press, between Churchill 
and Stalin. I am sure if everyone will 
unite in an effort to win this war first 
and bring about a permanent peace that 
the people entitled to recognition and 
the people entitled to their homelands 
will receive a fair and square deal, not 
only from the American people but from 
all the people of the world. 

Mr. Speaker, I am inserting the follow- 
ing messages I received relating to these 
situations: 


NEw York, N. Y., December 16, 1944, 
Hon, SAMUEL DICKSTEIN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 
We Americans, ever loyal to the historic 
tradition of honor and justice, ask you to 
protest in Congress at the latest*pronounce- 
ment of Winston Churchill threatening the 
fourth partition of Poland. Such treachery 
toward a loyal ally of the United Nations and 
disregard of the supreme sacrifice which has 
helped civilization in its hour of need cannot 
and must not go unchallenged for the sake 
of the future peace of the world and democ- 
racy. Our answer must be unequivocal. 
CENTRAL OF POLISH SOCIETIES or NEw YORK, 


New York, N. Y., December 17, 1944. 
Hon. SAMUEL DICKSTEIN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Americans of Polish origin, joined by mil- 
lions of their. fellow citizens, strongly con- 
demn the criminal position taken in the 
latest utterance of Winston Churchill favor- 
ing Russia's seizure of half of Poland's terri- 
tory. We protest this attempted fourth par- 
tition of Poland, which can have no other 
object than selfish interests and a contin- 
uance of the appeasement policy long. since 
abandoned by the British people and the 
civilized world. Poland's armed forces have 
not fought to acquire new territory. Pcland 
has earned the right by her sacrifices, as an 
ally of the United States, Great Britain, and 
France, to self determination of her peoples 
as proclaimed by the Atlantic Charter and 
the “four freedoms.” 

Great Britain declared war against Ger- 
many to preserve the territorial integrity cf 
Poland. The British principle announced by 
Churchill assures that all territorial changes 
must await the conference at the peace table. 
Why should Poland be an exception? 
Churchill has abrogated the solemn assur- 
ances and guaranties to Poland. The un- 
dersigned, speaking for millions of Ameri- 
cans grouped in crganizations located in the 
Eastern States, urge you to defend the in- 
tegrity of Poland and other small countries 
when their future and existence is threat- 
ened, They also raisé a voice of protest 
against the merciless pressure exercised upon 
the only legally constituted Polish Govern- 
ment in London for its courageous stand in 
defending principles shared by the Polish 
people. 

Polish Falcons of America, District No. 
1, Marjan Kilarski; Polish Legion 
of American veterans, Bronislaw 
Maruszewski; Federated Merchants 
Association of America, Ignatius 
Nurkiewicz; Associated Polish 
American Organizations of the 
State of New Jersey, Joseph Onka; 
General Pulaski Memorial Com- 
mittee, Inc., John A. Pateracki; 
Association of Sons of Poland, 
Joseph Pawlowski; Amalgamated 
Clubs and Organizations of New 
Jersey, John F. Saturniewicz; 
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Polish National Alliance of Brook- 
lyn, John Smolenski; Polish Veter- 
ans of First World War, Post No. 
5, Casimir Tokarski; United Polish 
Organizations, of.Bayonne, N. J., 
Joseph J. Topolewski; Central of 
Polish American Societies of New 
York, Francis X. Wazeter. 


GREEK AMERICAN COMMITTEE 
FoR NATIONAL UNITY, 
New York, N. F., December 15, 1944. 
Hon. S. DICKSTEIN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE DICKSTEIN: Enclosed 
you will find a public statement on the Greek 
crisis ky Mr, JoHN M. Corrxx, Member of Con- 
gress. Would you join with him in signing 
this statement to register, together with 
other outstanding Americans, the feeling in 
this country about the present catastrophe in 
Greece? 

We would appreciate an early response in 
order to publish the statement as quickly 
as possible, for every expression of America’s 
active interest in Greek freedom may well 
hasten the day of the solution of the crisis 
and thus be instrumental in saving the lives 
of our allies. 

Sincerely, l 
M. MANDELENAKIS, Secretary. 


PUBLIC STATEMENT ON THE GREEK CRISIS 


Every free and democratic impulse of the 
American people is outraged by the present 
attempt of the British Government to fasten 
once more upon the Greek people by force 
of arms a regime to which they are opposed. 

It is a bitter pill, impossible to swallow, 
to have one member of the United Nations 
battle the sick and starving heroes of an- 
other ally with bombs, machine guns, and 
artillery far better expended upon the com- 
mon enemy of all the allies. Every bullet 
fired by the armed forces of Great Britain 
against the people of Athens does double 
duty for the Axis. 

Who are the people the British armed 
forces are fighting? The men and women 
who liberated Greece, the men and women 
of the National Liberation Front who with 
only small arms, often without food, with- 
out clothes, without shoes, cleared Greece 
of the National Liberation Front who, with 
landed they met with almost no resistance 
and suffered only insignificant casualties. 

The National Liberation Front of Greece 
did everything within its power to prevent 
the present bloodshed. It established a 
unity so strong that no minority of native 
Fascists, quisling collaborators, and reac- 
tionaries could break it from within. Only 
foreign arms could precipitate the current 
catastrophe. 

The British Government has raised the 
question of Communist dictatorship. There 
is no such question. The only threat of dic- 
tatorship in Greece is a dictatorship im- 
posed from without against the expressed 
wiil of the Greek people who want only de- 
mocracy and independence. The Greek peo- 
ple know what dictatorship is. They had it 
under Metaxas. They had it under the Ger- 
mans. They have had enough of it. They 
will take dictatorship from no one, neither 
their enemies nor those who should be their 
friends, 

Every agreement of the Allied Nations is 
broken by the British Government’s attack 
upon the Greek people. The Atlantic Char- 
ter, the Moscow agreement, the Teheran ac- 
cord, are each specifically violated by the 
British authorities in their bald attempt to 


force their chosen regime upon the Greek 


people. 
The British Government cannot win a vic- 
tory with guns in Greece. The bloodshed 
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there prolongs the bloodshed everywhere and 
warps the framework of the United Nations, 

The Greek people look to the United 
States. They feel Americans will understand 
their deep allegiance to the independence 
and freedom of their land and will come to 
their aid. 

We warmly support the policy enunciated 
by our State Department in backing the 
liberated peoples of Europe in their insist- 
ence on democratic self-government. We 
ask our Government to implement America’s 
active interest in Greek independence until 
the tragic crisis which is fraught with dan- 
ger for the common cause of the United 
Nations is resolved in the interests of Greek 
democracy and Allied unity. 

JOHN M. Corree, Member of Congress. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask ‘unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp and 
include a telegram I received this morn- 
ing from several Polish organizations 
protesting the position taken by Winston 
Churchill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Under a previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman’ from 
Connecticut [Mr. MILLER] is recognized 
for 5 minutes. 


VETERANS’ LEGISLATION 


Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. Mr. 
Speaker, before my term comes to a close, 
I have one or two thoughts that I would 
like to express for the Rrecorp. I am 
very happy to see the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on World 
War Veterans’ Legislation here, because 
the subject I wish to discuss will be of 
interest to him. 

Last Friday the President signed the 
so-called widows and orphans bill pro- 
viding pensions for the widows of all 
war veterans whose incomes are less 
than $1,000, if they have no children, 
and $2,500 with children. 

I opposed that proposal when it was 
first introduced at an American Legion 
national convention 12 or 14 years ago, 
and I opposed the passage of that legis- 
lation here in the House in 1939 and 
again in 1944. I did that for the one 
reason more than any other, that I 
could not bring myself to vote for a pen- 
sion for the widow of a man who was 
killed last week, or who may be killed 
next week in an automobile accident, 
and paying to that widow practically the 
same pension that we are paying to 
widows of men who were actually killed 
in battle or died as the result of battle- 
incurred wounds. 

Under existing laws, the widow of a 
World War veteran who died last week 
may draw twice as much from the Fed- 
eral Treasury as can the widow of the 
man who was killed in battle 25 years ago, 
part, of course, from pension and part 
from social security. 

I believe the passage of the Social Se- 
curity Act should be taken into consider- 
ation as we deal with pensions for widows 
of veterans of World War No. 1, and cer- 
tainly before we deal with the question cf 
pensions for widows of World War No. 2 
veterans, A veteran who died during the 
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last World War, of course, had no entitle- 
ment to social-security benefits for his 
widow, but many of the World War vet- 
erans who have died since then are leav- 
ing probably not a large amount, $30, $40, 
$45 a month, but the result is that the 
widow of a World War veteran may re- 
ceive $45 a month from social security 
and $35 a month from her veteran’s 
widow’s pension, while her next door 
neighbor, who may have married a young 
man who was only 16 at the time war was 
declared in 1917, may be receiving a de- 
cidediy smaller amount from Uncle Sam. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. I yield 
to the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. Of course, the gentle- 
man’s first statement is in error. We do 
not pay these widows and orphans of 
non-service-connected veterans as much 
as we do the widows and orphans of the 
men who were killed in action or who died 
from service-connected disabilities. 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. I said 
practically as much. 

Mr. RANKIN, It is not practically as 
much. 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. How 
much is it? Five dollars per month, is it 
not? 

Mr. RANKIN. The widow of a veteran 
who died of a service-connected disability 
gets $50 a month. If she has one child 
she gets $65 a month, and $13 a month 
for each additional child. 

The widow of a non-service connected 
veteran gets $35 a month. If she has one 
child she gets $45 a month and $5 a 
month for each additional child, 

For the gentleman’s information, I am 
inserting both schedules complete at this 
point: 

Service-connected death rates under 
Public, 144, 78th Cong.: 
Widow, but no child..........--..--- $50 
Widow, with 1 child (with $13 for each 
additional child) 65 
No widow, but 1 hd 25 
No widow, but 2 children (equally 
... ee ee ES 

With $10 for each additional child. 

The total compensation payable under this 
section shall not exceed $100. 
Non-service-connected death rates under 

Public, 483, 78th Cong.: 


Widow, but no chid—— - $35 
Widow, with 1 child (with $5 for each 
enn een 45 
No widow, but 1 chiid—— 18 
No widow, but 2 children (equally 
——T—T—TT0C0T—T—X————————— 27 
No widow, but 3 children (equally 
T1 A 36 


With $4 for each additional child (the 
total amount to be equally divided). 
The total compensation payable under this 
section shall not exceed $74. 


The gentleman talks about these wid- 
ows and orphans drawing social-security 
benefits. In the first place, social se- 
curity is a kind of insurance that they 
are supposed to pay for themselves. 
The farmers of the Nation, who con- 
tribute a larger proportion of their sons 
to the service in times of war than any 
other class of people in America, get no 
social-security benefits at all. 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. That is 
true but we can correct that situation 
very quickly, 
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Mr. RANKIN. But they do help pay 
for it in the advanced prices of the goods 
that are manufactured by the people who 
are drawing social-security payments. 
It would certamly require some radical 
changes to correct those injustices. 

The gentleman from Connecticut’ 
ought not to get social security, which 
applies to a small group, mixed up with 
veterans’ benefits, which apply to the 
veterans throughout the whole Nation. 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. There 
are more people on the social-security 
rolls throughout the United States than 
there are veterans. I certainly think the 
income received by a widow of a World 
War veteran from social security should 
be taken into consideration if you are 
going to pay a pension for death that 
had no possible connection with service. 
If I may be so bold as to say it, I think 
we made our mistake as a government 
when we accepted the so-called disabil- 
ity allowance. I felt then and I feel 
now that we should have in some way 
liberalized the regulation so that thou- 
sands of men—and I am well aware that 
there were thousands of men—who were 
left under that Disability Allowance Act 
with disabilities rated as not due to serv- 
ice whose disabilities actually were due 
to service—I want to be as liberal as any 
man can be to carry out what the law has 
declared many times, that the service- 
man should have the benefit of the doubt, 
but I think if we give servicemen the 
benefit of every possible doubt when it 
comes to establishing service-connected 
disabilities, we go as far as we should go 
when we provide, as the law provided 
prior to this past week, that a veteran 
who dies with but 1 percent of service 
disability has established entitlement for 
his widow’s pension. I think that was 
fair and reasonable. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Connecticut has expired. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
be permitted to proceed for 5 additional 
minutes, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. May I say to the gen- 
tleman from Connecticut that we are 
paying the widows of Spanish-American 
War veterans whose husbands were not 
suffering from service-connected disa- 
bilities and we are paying such widows 
of Civil War veterans—not only veterans 
who had no service-connected disabili- 
ties, but last week they amended the 
bill on the floor—and the gentleman did 
not object to it—to pension the widows 
of Civil War veterans who married the 
veterans 40 years after the war closed. 
So I submit that the small amount we 
are providing for these widows of World 
War veterans, many of whom have been 
dragging their children through the 
panics of the last 20 years, many of whom 
have small children now, and many of 
whom nursed their husbands when they 
were dying of tuberculosis, cancer, or 
other diseases that were probably con- 
tracted in the service—we are doing 
nothing but justice when we provide this 
small compensation to the widows and_ 
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orphans of those men who fought our 
battles 25 years ago. 

Mr. BENNETT of Missouri. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. MILLER of Connecticut, I yield. 
Mr. BENNETT of Missouri. It is my 
impression there is a provision in this 
law to the effect if a widow has an in- 
come of over $1,000, I believe it is, from 

some other source, she is not eligible. 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut, I men- 
tioned that. 

Mr. BENNETT of Missouri. Then to 
a certain extent social-security benefits 
are taken into consideration in this leg- 
islation. If they get benefits over that 
amount, they would not be entitled to 
that compensation. I should also like to 
point out to the gentleman if he is going 
to reduce that minimum amount so that 
it will include more people, he might as 
well say that the widow who is receiv- 
ing insurance from funds paid in by her 
husband to buy an annuity or something 
like that should also be taken into con- 
sideration. Š 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. It is. 
It is taken into consideration. Here is 
my point: A man comes home disabled 
from World War No. 1. He is totally dis- 
abled. He is bedridden and he draws 
$100 a month for his total disability, plus 
$50 for attendant hire, if he is actually 
bedridden, and in some cases they have 
insurance, but I do not count insurance 
for the reason the gentleman stated, He 
bought and paid for that. When that 
veteran dies immediately his widow has 
to adjust her living from a standard of 
an income of $150 a month down to the 
existing pension payable to the widow of 
a man who dies as a direct result of his 
service, which is $45 a month. The 
thing I wanted to see was the compensa- 
tion to a widow of a man killed in battle 
or who dies as a direct result of battle 
increased to $75 or $80 a month. Now, 
if we cannot do that for any reason 
whatever, or say that we cannot afford 
it, then certainly I do not see why we 
should take on this other large group, 
many of whom have no claim whatso- 
ever against the Government. 

According to General Hines, the bill we 
passed the other day will cost a com- 
paratively small sum the first year but 
it will go up to about $300,000,000 a year 
when it is at its peak. On the same basis 
with 12,000,000 or 15,000,000 men in the 
service, I think we ought to draw the 
line somewhere. I hope the line can be 
drawn so that we do not put on the pen- 
sion rolls, regardless of what we might 
have done in the past, widows of men 
who have suffered no disability or hard- 
ship. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I disagree 
with the gentleman, of course. 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. I know 
that the gentleman disagrees with me. 

Mr. RANKIN. With reference to the 
$300,000,000, General Hines said that the 
cost would be about $37,000,000 a year. 

Mr, MILLER of Connecticut. That is 
for the first year. 

Mr. RANKIN. That is what it would 
cost the first year. As far as the widows 
and orphans of World War No. 1 veterans 
are concerned I do not know when the 
cost will reach its peak, but I am sure it 
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will never go up to $300,000,000 a year. 
The gentleman speaks of women marry- 
ing veterans. He must remember they 
also married a few who were killed and 
who had service-connected disabilities. 
The same arguments he makes would 
apply to them. 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. They 
have no claim on the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. RANKIN. I do not know as to 
that. We are just following a policy 
that has been pursued ever since the 
Revolutionary War. 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. It is a 
bad policy, if I may say so. 

Mr. RANKIN, It may be, but I do not 
think so. It seems to me to be a humane 
policy in which national gratitude plays 
a part, and mercy seasons justice. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks and include a resolution passed 
by the National Reclamation Association 
at its annual convention in Colorado, 
November 16, and 17, 1944. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous 
order, the gentleman from Michigan is 
recognized for 20 minutes. 


MONTGOMERY WARD STRIKE 


Mr. HOFFMAN. I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the 
Record and include a certain newspaper 
article. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

FIGHTING MEN WILL HAVE GUNS, AMMUNITION, 
TANKS, TRUCKS, AND PLANES, IF— 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, to my 
desk yesterday there came a most star- 
tling yellow sheet, dated December 15, 
1944, entitled “Spotlight,” published by 
the United Mail Order, Warehouse and 
Retail Employees Union, Local 20, 
U. R. W. & D. S. E. A., C. I. O., 518 West 
Chicago Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

It is a direct challenge to the American 
people, to the administration, and to the 
American Federation of Labor. Boiled 
down and in substance, it tells us that, 
unless certain employees of Montgomery 
Ward & Co. at Detroit are granted wage 
increases, union contracts containing a 
security-of-membership clause and cer- 
tain other demands, the men on the 
fighting front will not get the tools they 
need to carry on this war. 

If that statement seems farfetched, 
listen to the following statements which 
I read from this pamphlet: 

The Detroit strike has forced a show-down. 
As we go to press, the entire Montgomery 
Ward case has exploded into the first-class 
industrial crisis. 

. * 0 0 s é . 

The W. L. B. has hoped to confine this 
crisis to the city of Detroit, We will not 
permit that to happen. 

. * 4 s . s . 

With the entire C. I. O. in the State of 
Michigan mobilized for action, the city of 
Detroit has become a tinder box, This week, 
240 unions gathered in emergency session 
to let the Nation know that they will giye 
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every financial, moral, and physical support 
to all Montgomery Ward workers. Top 
leaders of the C. I, O. and the powerful, war- 
essential Auto Workers Union have publicly 
pledged their full assistance. 

We will see to it that the W. L. B. does not 
try to treat the Detroit strike as a local prob- 
lem. We will see to it that the W. L. B. does 
not try to wriggle out from under by handling 
the Detroit strike as a separate issue. 

The War Labor Board will either crack 
down on Montgomery Ward wherever it has 
been guilty of defiance or take the respon- 
sibility for helping Sewell Avery to provoke a 
national industrial crisis. 

Whereas we feel that the time has come 
for the War Labor Board to either force com- 
pliance of its directives by management or to 
admit that it is a failure and let labor secure 
its own demands by the use of economic 
force. 


The Ward C. I. O. local in Chicago says 
that the country is faced with a crisis. 
That the “Ward case has exploded into 
the first-class industrial crisis. That is, 
it is intimated that in Detroit, where 
much of the material which goes to the 
fighting front is manufactured or as- 
sembled, there will be a strike in war in- 
dustries unless the union gains its objec- 
tives. The War Labor Board wants to 
confine that situation or trouble—the 
strikes—to the city of Detroit, but this 
union and the other unions say that they 
will not permit that tohappen. In other 
words, they will not permit the trouble to 
be confined to Detroit. Let me reread a 
paragraph: 

With the entire C. I. O. in the State cf 
Michigan mobilized for action, the city of 
Detroit has become a tinder box. This week 
240 unions gathered in emergency session to 
let the Nation know that they will give every 
financial, moral, and physical support to all 
Montgomery Ward workers. 


Get that—240 unions have gathered to- 
gether—and they are going to give the 
Montgomery Ward workers their support. 
Do not forget that the Montgomery Ward 
employees to whom reference is made are 
employees in a retail store. They have 
no more to do with the war than do the 
employees in a corner grocery or a meat 
market or a hardware store. Yet these 
245 unions have gathered together and 
have pledged all of their financial, their 
moral—and what do they mean by 
this?—“their physical support” to all 
Montgomery Ward workers. 

Do they mean that by pledging their 
physical support to the employees in this 
retail store the industrial unions intend 
to, by force of numbers on the picket line, 
to keep would-be employees from work- 
ing at the retail stores—that they intend 
by the use of clubs, iron bars, and rocks— 
that the members of Briggs Local 212 will 
again, as they did in the strike at the 
Ford plant at Dearborn on April 1 and 2, 
1941, beat and maim employees and pro- 
spective customers? 

Saturday papers indicate that such 
might be their intention. It is reported 
that four persons were injured at tke 
Royal Oak store. The paper states that 
J. J. Patrick, assistant manager, was cut 
over the eye. L. A. Montgomery, another 
official, had a punctured ear drum. 
Henry Toselpor and Henry Paulsgrove 
sustained broken jaws. Then Governor 
Kelly called out the State police, and 
apparently put an end to the violence, 
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He did no more than his duty, yet a 
union official charged him with acting as 
a stooge for Avery. 

Under his oath of office, when local 
authorities failed to maintain peace, pro- 
tect innocent bystanders, whose rights 
were being denied by massed picket lines 
which obstructed the entrance to the 
stores, the Governor could do no less, if 
he performed his duty, than call upon 
the State police to quell and prevent vio- 
lence. In so doing, he proved himself to 
be a friend of labor, for violence begets 
violence and pickets using violence may 
today find themselves in trouble with re- 
turning veterans who have little patience 
with either strikes or strikers. 

Here a few years ago a group of people 
were indicted for, it was charged, con- 
spiring to lower the morale of the men 
in the fighting forces. If there is any- 
thing that will discourage the men in our 
fighting forces more than the knowledge 
that the leader of 240 great unions have 
gathered together, and agreed that they 
are going to cause this so-called indus- 
trial crisis in Royal Oak to spread 
throughout the Nation, at least through- 
out Detroit and Wayne County, then I 
do not know what it is, If there is any 
action that could be taken by any group 
or by groups associating together that 
will do more to discourage the buying of 
bonds by the average citizen, the collec- 
tion of scrap by school children and oth- 
ers to aid the Government in the war ef- 
fort, than a widespread strike in indus- 
try, then I do not know what that action 
could be. Yet here, openly, the union 
itself announces its plan. I assume be- 
cause they mention my name on the back 
page of this handbill that I will be 
charged, because I call this to the atten- 
tion of the House, with being a labor 
baiter. Let me read again: 


We will tell the Board— 


That is the W. L. B— 

that they can no longer dodge the issue, 
that it has to face once and for all the fact 
of Montgomery Ward's strike-provoking pol- 
icy in all cities. We will see to it that the 
W. L. B. does not try to treat the Detroit 
strike as a local problem. We will see to it 
that the W. L. B. does not try to wriggle out 
from under by handling the Detroit strike 
as a separate issue, 


That is to say they repeat what they 
said above, they are going to carry the 
trouble, going to spread the crisis, as they 
call it, in reality the strike, throughout 
the Nation. I read again: 

The War Labor Board will either crack 
down on Montgomery Ward wherever it has 
been guilty of defiance or take the responsi- 
bility for helping Sewell Avery to provoke a 
national industrial crisis. 


In other words, because a strike has 
been called in the city of Detroit, if 
Avery does not comply with the union’s 
demands, or comply with the orders of 
the Board, he will be guilty of provoking 
a national industrial crisis, because the 
unions are going to call strikes other 
places to force him to comply. If you 
can figure out the logic of that argument 
you will be doing something, 

Once more I read: 

Whereas we feel that the time has come 
for the War Labor Board to either force com- 
pliance with its directives by management or 
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to admit that it is a failure and let labor 
secure its own demands by the use of eco- 
nomic force— 


What do they mean by “economic 
force”? It is quite evident what they 
mean. I have read the whereas clause; 
I now read the resolving clause: 

Therefore be it resolved, That we, the mem- 
bers of Local 20, C. I. O., extend to our 
brothers and sisters in their fight against 
Ward's at Detroit all the financial and moral 
and physical help in our power to give. 


One construction which can be legiti- 
mately placed upon that handbill, which 
is a threat, and on the action of C. I. O. 
union leaders in Detroit is that the 
C. I. O. union leaders in Detroit and 
Chicago, notwithstanding their no-strike 
pledge, intend to produce arms and mu- 
nitions, trucks and planes, tractors and 
tanks for the men on the fighting front 
if and when—if and when—Montgomery 
Ward, a retail store, complies with the 
W. L. B. order to adopt a certain wage 
scale that includes in it a contract which 
will contain a security-of-membership 
clause. 

It means, too, that they intend to en- 
force their strike demands by force, that 
is, by massed picket lines which obstruct 
the entrances to places of business and 
employment; picket lines such as that 
shown by picture and described in the 
Detroit News of Saturday. 

Why do I make that statement? I 
make it because of the incidents of vio- 
lence which have already occurred, and 
to which reference has already been 
made. 

The picket lines are made up of not 
only Ward employees but of members of 
other unions. Local 212 has a record of 
violence on the picket lines. 

The statement that production of mu- 
nitions of war will be held up is further 
justified by the fact that 1,500 employees 
of Aeronautical Products Co., Inc., which 
manufactures aircraft, and of Bundy 
Tubing Co., which aids in the construc- 
tion of tanks, jeeps, trucks, shells, and 
aircraft, last week closed those 2 
plants—one because there was a dispute 
as to the seniority rights of 4 women 
who were transferred and in the other 
because a man was laid off for a day be- 
cause he insisted upon quitting work too 
goon. 

Another illustration is that at the 
Cadillac division of the General Motors 
plant, where 116 men quit because the 
company insisted upon enforcing the 
“no smoking during working hours” rule, 
and to which the employees had pre- 
viously agreed. 

In another instance 144 workers of 
Briggs Local, No. 212, employed at the 
Outer Drive plant of Briggs, went on 
strike. 

Local 212 is the one which furnished 
some of the pickets for the April 1941 
strike at Ford’s. They were not em- 
ployees, but two of them, at least, who 
wielded clubs or iron bars, were members 
of the Communist Party, and in my files 
are photostats of their membership cards 
in the Communist Party. 

So it is easy to see what may happen 
unless the State authorities enforce the 
provisions of Act No. 176 of the Public 
Acts of the State of Michigan for the year 
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1939, which makes it a criminal offense 
for anyone, by force or threat of force, 
by coercion or intimidation, to interfere 
with anyone desiring to go to his usual 
place of employment, 

Enough has been said to make clear 
the position of the Chicago union, which 
put out this leaflet; of other unions, if 
they call a general sympathetic strike in 
war industries to aid in winning the 
Ward strike. 


Do not the leaders in this strike say 
to the American people, to those who 
have their sons in the war—and I talked 
to a Member of the House a few momenis 
ago who recently lost a boy 23 years of 
age in the South Pacific—are not those 
leaders saying to the Members of this 
House and to the public, Ves; we will 
send war materials down there, we will 
send the things which they are going to 
be short of soon, if we believe the state- 
ments of the commanding officers, if and 
when Ward pays the wage scale de- 
manded by the union, ordered by the 
Board, and enforces an order that only 
members of that union can work there”? 


The Governor of Michigan has called 
out the State troops. It remains to be 
seen whether Harry Kelly, the Republi- 
can Governor, will adopt the obvious 
American course—and let me say right 
here that Kelly is a veteran of the First 
World War. He lost a leg in that war. 
I repeat, it remains to be seen whether 
or not he will carry out the provisions of 
that law and give protection to those 
who want to go to work, or will follow 
the course Frank Murphy followed when 
the sit-down strike came to Michigan 
back in 1937. 

In my judgment, Kelly is a patriotic 
citizen; he believes in law-enforcement 
and, while seeing that every opportunity 
is given to employees, he will not hesitate 
to insist that the law of the State be 
obeyed. He is known to be pro-labor, 
yet the people of the State have confi- 
dence in him and are certain that the 
State will not experience in wartime a 
long period of lawlessness interfering 
with war production, 

Lest someone think that the slowing 
down or the stopping of production is 
caused solely by disputes between em- 
ployer and employee, let me here insert 
a newspaper story from the Friday issue 
of a Detroit paper which demonstrates 
the contrary: 

A. F. L. Outtaws C. I. O. BUILDERS—ISSUE 
: Causes Two Work STOPPAGES 
(By ARTHUR O'SHEA) 

The Detroit Building Trades Council 
(A. F. L.) issued an ultimatum Thursday af- 
fecting all future construction work—both 
war and civilian—in this area. 

It embodied formal notification that here- 
after A. F. L. building trades mechanics will 
work on no building jobs jointly with mem- 
bers of the C. I. O. 

Ed Thal, secretary of the council, said the 
new policy was backed by 25,000 members 
of the 19 international craft unions affiliated 
with the council. Forty locals, he said, had 
passed resolutions supporting the stand. 

The policy, Thal said, has actually been 
in effect a week, but public declaration has 
been withheld pending 100 percent ratifica- 
tion. 

It already has accounted for two industrial 
stoppages, he said, 
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Walk-outs by A. F. L. men, he said, occurred 
last week on a hangar job at Willow Run 
and a remodeling job for Packard Motor 
Car Co. on Hern Avenue. 

The policy will be enforced rigidly, Thal 
said, by refusing to send skilled A. F. L. men 
to any job unless there are ironclad assur- 
ances” the A. F. L. men will be allowed to 
work it through to completion without O. I. O. 
interference. 

“We have no quarrel with maintenance 
workers employed inside industry or on public 
pay rolls,“ he said. “Our one concern is con- 
struction of new buildings and rehabilitation 
of old ones. And that includes all construc- 
tion work being done inside industrial estab- 
lishments as well as on civilian jobs.” 

The council’s membership includes me- 
chanics in all skilled building trades cate- 
gories, . 

The ultimatum, Thal said, was precipitated 
by recent announcement of objectives by 
C. I. O.’s new Maintenance and Powerhouse 
Workers Council. One of these was: 

“To prevent the employment of contrac- 
tors in plants, thereby taking away work 
from our men and creating lay-off periods and 
short time.” 


To understand the present threat to 
war production and what is back of it, 
let me recite a few facts, 

Congress realized that, if we were to 
have an all-out production here at home 
in support of the war effort, it was neces- 
sary to prevent strikes, lock-outs, stop- 
pages of production, and to obtain the 
full use of all facilities being used in 
the prosecution of the war. 

To accomplish that objective, Congress 
passed an act which, among other things, 
authorized the President to take posses- 
sion of any “plant, mine, or facility 
equipped for the manufacture, produc- 
tion, or mining of any articles or mate- 
rials which may be required for the war 
effort or which may be useful in connec- 
tion therewith.” 

The President was given authority to 
establish a National War Labor Board, 
which was granted authority to decide 
labor disputes “and provide by order the 
wages and hours and all other terms and 
conditions—customarily included in col- 
lective-bargaining agreements—govern- 
ing the relations between the parties, 
which shall be in effect until further or- 
der of the Board. In making any such 
decision the Board shall conform to the 
provisions of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act of 1938, as amended; the National 
Labor Relations Act; the Emergency 
Price Control Act of 1942, as amended; 
and the act of October 2, 1942, as amend- 
ed, and all other applicable provisions 
of law; and where no other law is appli- 
cable the order of the Board shall pro- 
vide for terms and conditions to govern 
relations between the parties which shall 
be fair and equitable to employer and 
employee under all the circumstances of 
the case.” 

No attempt was made by the Congress 
to suspend or circumvent any constitu- 
tional guarantee of due process of law 
or security of property or person. It was 
never the intention of Congress to give— 
and it did not by law give—to the Presi- 
dent or any agency of the Government 
any authority to take possession of or to 
operate civilian industrial plants or busi- 
nesses. 

The Montgomery Ward & Co. retail 
stores in Royal Oak and Detroit, Mich,, 
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are not engaged in the manufacture, pro- 
duction, mining, or transportation of 
articles or materials which are required 
for the war effort or which may be use- 
ful in connection therewith, any more 
than, except in degree, any and every 
retail store is so engaged. 

If the Detroit retail stores of Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co. are subject to seizure 
and operation on the order of the Presi- 
dent, then the plant, the place of busi- 
ness, of every indivic al, however small, 
of every copartnership, corporation, cr 
association engaged in retail trade is 
subject to a like seizure. ` 

Nevertheless, the War Labor Board as- 
sumed authority to issue orders or di- 
rectives to Montgomery Ward & Co. 
which, among other things, fixed the 
wages of certain employees and ordered 
the company to enter into a contract 
with a C. I. O. union, which contained 
a security-of-membership clause. 

In the long run and practically, a se- 
curity-of-membership contract means 
the closed shop and the check-off. That 
again means that no man or woman can 
work for Montgomery Ward & Co. unless 
he or she belongs to the union and the 
company in turn deducts from his or her 
pay check initiation fees, union dues and 
assessments, regular and special. The 
union employee has little, if any, voice in 
the decision as to when, how often, or for 
how much special assessments shall be 
levied. 

The W. L. B. also ordered Ward’s to pay 
its employees a wage fixed by the Board. 

If the position of the Board is correct, 
then no one except those who join the 
union designated by the Board can work 
for Montgomery Ward & Co. 

If the position of the Board is correct, 
it can raise the wages of Ward’s em- 
ployees to such an extent that the com- 
pany cannot successfu’ly carry on its 
business and pay that wage. 

If the position of the Board is correct, 
it can also lower the wage of the em- 
ployee to such an extent that he cannot 
exist on the amount fixed by the Board. 

Ward’s challenged the authority of the 
Board to make such an order and, since 
August 20, 1943, when the W. P. B. order 
was made, has been carrying on a fight in 
the courts to obtain a review of the 
Board's order. The Federal courts have 
repeatedly decided they had no jurisdic- 
tion over the action of the Board. 

One of the later decisions is that 
handed down by the United States Court 
of Appeals for the District of Columbia in 
the case of National War Labor Board 
et aliae against Montgomery Ward & Co., 
Ine. It will be found in One Hundred 
and Forty-fourth Federal Reporter, sec- 
ond series, beginning at page 528. 
In the course of that decision, the court 
quoted from an affidavit filed by Lloyd K. 
Garrison, which in part reads as follows: 

I was formerly general counsel and execu- 
tive director and I am now alternate public 
member of the National War Labor Board. In 
my official capacity I am familiar with all of 
the facts concerning and preceding the above- 
captioned suit. The National War Labor 
Board has neither threatened to take action 
nor taken action to enforce its directive order 
challenged in this suit. It has no power to 
enforce such directive order. 
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The court, in disposing of the case, 
among other things said, and I quote: 

In our opinion, the court should have dis- 
missed the complaint upon the defendants’ 
motion. As we found in the Employers 
Group case, no statute makes orders of the 
National War Labor Board enforceable or re- 
viewable. It is true that the Board order 
there involved was issued before and the one 
here involved after the War Labor Disputes 
Act and Executive Order 9370. But as we 
pointed out in that case, the War Labor Dis- 
putes Act does not make the Board's orders 
enforceable or reviewable. 


A rehearing of this case was later had 
and the position of the court reiterated. 

The United States Supreme Court re- 
fused to review the decision. 

So today, under the decision of the 
United States Court of Appeals for the 
District of Columbia and of the United 
States Supreme Court, it is the law that 
this order of the War Labor Board, which 
the C. I. O. in Detroit now demands be 
enforced against Ward’s, is not review- 
able, is not enforceable by any judicial 
process. 

Nevertheless the C. I. O. is demanding 
that the President seize and operate all 
of the Montgomery Ward & Co. retail 
stores throughout the country. 

The morning press tells us that the 
President will seize and operate these 
stores. If he does, then the P. A. C. and 
the C. I. O. have accomplished their pur- 
pose of, by use of executive power di- 
rected by the President, obtaining control 
of retail business. 

The yellow sheet from Chicago which 
states that the Montgomery Ward case 
“has exploded into the first-class indus- 
trial crisis” is correct. We are told by 
that C. I. O. local that, unless the Presi- 
dent does follow its demands, the C. I. O. 
unions throughout the country will use, 
in aid of the Detroit C. I. O., “all the 
financial, moral, and physical help” in 
their power to force him to do so. 

The statements of the C. I. O. are a 
plain, blunt warning that, unless Ward’s 
employees are granted the increase in 
wages demanded by the C. I. O.; unless 
they are granted a collective-bargaining 
contract containing a security-of-mem- 
bership clause, the men across the seas, 
those who are now facing the vicious, 
murderous counterattacks of the Ger- 
mans, will not be given the support which 
is their due. 

It is futile for anyone adopting such a 
position to insist that he is supporting 
the war effort, that he is back of the 
fighting men. 

Let me repeat, in effect, this C. I. O. 
leaflet tells us that the C. I. O. unions of 
Detroit and Chicago will back the war 
effort, will support the fighting men, if 
and when—and only if and when—their 
demands are granted. 

They tell us, in unmistakable language, 
some of which I have quoted above, that 
they will call strikes to enforce their de- 
mand unless the employee first pays 
money into their treasury; unless he re- 
ceives the compensation they demanded 
or, more accurately, the amount fixed by 
the War Labor Board. 

In yesterday's paper, I noticed this 
statement on the first page of the Wash- 
ington Star; 
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War Labor Board Chairman William H. 
Davis last night accused Montgomery Ward 
Chairman Sewell Avery of deliberately mis- 
stating issues involved in the strike against 
the company’s Detroit stores and asserted 
that “Mr. Avery’s underpaid workers are still 
waiting for justice to be done them.” 


The Times-Herald of yesterday also 
carried a news story in which Jack Tal- 
bot, business agent of Local 1514 of the 
A. F. L. union, was quoted as estimating 
“that 90 percent of the 200 Royal Oak 
store employees are A. F. L. members.” 

The news story continued: 

Saying his union had petitioned for an 
election 6 weeks ago, he (Talbot) charged 
that the C. I. O. received two continuances 
from the National War Labor Board and 
called the strike because most of the workers 
favored the A. F. L. union. 

Talbot confirmed a statement by R. W. 
Rosevear, Detroit area manager cf the com- 
pany, that 97 percent of the employees con- 
tinued to work until yesterday's disturbance, 
despite the C. I, O.-sponsored strike last 
Saturday. 

Because of the disorder, Talbot said, “We 
felt it our duty and justice to members in the 
Royal Oak store to advise them to withdraw 
from the scene until responsible authorities 
showed their willingness and ability to main- 
tain order.” 

Rosevear said the Detroit area stores were 
closed “to avoid further harm to our people, 
We will reopen Monday and will remain open 
as long as we have clerks to man the stores. 
A great many of our regular workers would be 
at work today if they had not been threatened 
by phone and in person. Only about 25 per- 
cent of our Royal Oak employees were at 
work today.” 


Yesterday’s Star also carried the state- 
ment that Frank X. Martel, Wayne 
County A. F. L. leader, claimed the A. F. L. 
had 95 percent of the employees of the 
Royal Oak store as members and that 
employees of one of the Wayne County 
stores had requested A. F. L. membership. 

The statement of W. L. B. chairman 
Davis that “Mr. Avery’s underpaid work- 
ers are still waiting for justice to be done 
them,” is little more than demagoguery. 

The papers for the last week or two 
have been filled with statements inspired 
by the administration to the effect that 
there is a manpower shortage. If Ward's 
workers are underpaid—end I know 
nothing of the merits of that proposi- 
tion—there is every reason to believe 
that they can find well-paid jobs in De- 
troit’s industrial war plants. 

The attitude of the administration to- 
ward private business is shown by the 
fact that one of the regional board 
members at Detroit was on the picket 
line, a picket line which injured at least 
two of Ward’s employees who wanted to 
work; a picket line which acted in defi- 
ance of a statute of the State of Michi- 
gan which makes it a criminal offense to 
interfere with any employee on his way 
to work, l 

To the layman who is not a politician, 
it is somewhat difficult to reconcile our 
war for the “four freedoms,” our war for 
freedom from oppression, for the right 
to carry on one's legitimate business in 
one’s own way, with the Government’s 
seizure of a private nonwar business 
here at home in order to force the em- 
ployer to adopt a certain wage scale and 
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to discriminate against nonunion men 
and women. 

This administration has been stress- 
ing its F. E. P. C.; has insisted that no one 
should be discriminated against because 
of race, creed, color, ancestry, land of 
origin; to that statement no one dis- 
sents. Yet here in America, where all 
are guaranteed by the Constitution 
equality of opportunity, the War Labor 
Board issues an order, which the courts 
have declared to be not reviewable, is 
unenforceable, which in the end if obeyed 
prevents a nonunion man from continu- 
ing at his job; which compels an em- 
ployer to deduct, at the command of a 
union, a stated amount from the em- 
ployee’s pay check, forces an employer to 
violate the N. L. R. A. 

Let me summarize the situation: Yes, 
the show-down is here. Within the next 
week, the country will learn whether Sid- 
ney Hillman, the P. A. C. and the C. I. O. 
can force their will upon the people of 
America. 

Approximately 10,000,000 young men 
have been conscripted to fight in this war. 
Several million of them have been sent 
across the seas. Almost 100,000 have 
sacrificed their lives in support of the 
principle that all men should have equal 
opportunity. Our fighting men will 
shortly, we have been told by the com- 
manding officers, be in need of additional 
supplies, of guns, ammunition, shells, 
trucks, and tanks, planes, and trans- 
ports—of all those things which the 
fighting men need; for the lack of which 
fighting men die. 

The President will decide within the 
coming week whether they are to have 
all-out, wholehearted support from the 
people here at home. He will decide 
whether Sidney Hillman, the P. A. C., 
and the C. I. O. are to be permitted to 
curtail production unless their demands 
for more money, either by an increase in 
wages or through the payment of dues 
and assessments into the treasury of the 
C. I. O.—and incidentally into the war 
chest of the P. A. C—are granted. He 
will decide whether men and women, 
fathers and mothers of men at the front 
are free to work unrestricted, or whether 
they must first submit to the demands of 
his political allies. 

The people of America face a show- 
down, a crisis. The President of the 
United States faces a show-down. He, 
as Commander in Chief, can take his po- 
sition squarely behind his subordinates 
in the service, insist that there be un- 
hampered, all-out production, or he can 
attempt to enforce the orders of the 
C. I. O., the demands of Sidney Hillman, 
by a seizure and operation of private 
civilian business, over which he has never 
been granted authority. 

Because I insist upon equality of op- 
portunity; upon defying the C. I. O. 
racketeers and labor politicians; upon 
turning the light of publicity upon these 
acts, upon refusing to go along with Sid- 
ney Hillman and his foreign ideologies, 
I am charged with being un-American. 
The truth is that those false charges are 
made because I insist upon first serving 
my country, rather than remaining si- 
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lent when this pressure group exerts its 
force to deprive citizens of their rights. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include an 
article from the Greenville Reflector, 
published in Greenville, N. C., that por- 
trays the real work of American woman- 
hood in their participation in the war 
effort. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recor and include a cer- 
tain publication and also include some 
excerpts from correspondence that I 
have had with constituents. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 


LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House tomorrow for 10 min- 
utes after the legislative business of the 
day and any other special orders have 
been disposed of. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? 

There was no objection. 


CIVIL SERVICE RETIREMENT ACT 


Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 1481) to amend 
further the Civil Service Retirement Act, 
approved May 29, 1930, as amended. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
serve the right to object. Is this an 
emergency matter? 

Mr. RAMSPECK, Yes; it is in a sense. 
It deals with a situation which the com- 
mittee felt is unfair to the employees 
of the Government who have been in- 
jured while in the performance of their 
duties and have received compensation 
inalumpsum. The committee felt that 
if the retirement is not for the disability 
for which they collected compensation, 
there is no reason why they should not 
be given the same right as any other em- 
ployee. It has the approval of the Civil 
Service Commission, and also the Em- 
ployees’ Compensation Commission. It 
corrects what apparently is due to an 
unintentional conflict in the law between 
the two acts, the Compensation Commis- 
sion Act and the Retirement Act. 

Mr. MICHENER. As I understand the 
situation, a bill was reported by the Civil 
Service Commission to the House. How 
long ago was that? 

Mr. RAMSPECK. The gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. Hoses] introduced a 
bill in the House. The original Senate 
bill came over before the committee took 
up the House bill, The committee, 
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thinking the Senate bill was identical 
with the Hobbs bill, reported the Senate 
bill. We later found it had an amend- 
ment in it that vitiated the purpose of 
the bill. Therefore, we had the bill re- 
committed and reported the language of 
the Hopss’ bill as an amendment to the 
Senate bill, and that is the bill I am ask- 
ing now to have considered. 

Mr. MICHENER. How long ago was it 
that the Senate bill came over? 

Mr. RAMSPECK. It came over early 
this month, as I recollect; anyway, we 
reported it on December 6. 

Mr. MICHENER. Ido not know any- 
thing about it, of course. It was our un- 
derstanding that nothing would be taken 
up during the balance of the session ex- 
cept emergency matters. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. I may say to the 
gentleman from Michigan that this has 
been acted on unanimously twice by the 
Committee on the Civil Service. The 
reason for the delay is that we did not 
catch this error in the Senate bill until 
it was too late to act on it at the last 
call of the Consent Calendar. 

Mr. MICHENER. Isee one member of 
the Committee on the Civil Service pres- 
ent on this side. I refer to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. HERTER]. 
May I ask the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts if he has any observation to 
make on the bill? 

Mr. HERTER. Mr. Speaker, I think 
the statement made by the Chairman of 
the Committee on the Civil Service is 
substantially correct. This matter has 
twice been before the committee, it has 
twice been unanimously reported by the 
committee. The first time it was re- 
ported in error because of failure to 
catch an error in the wording of the Sen- 
ate bill. It has since been corrected, 
The time element has been such that the 
matter could not be brought before the 
House on the Consent Calendar. Any- 
way, I know it has been before the com- 
mittee and they were unanimous in 
agreeing that it should be, reported. 

This bill corrects an injustice in those 
cases where injuries sustained a long 
time ago and paid for were prejudicing 
the right of a person to his retirement 
after a long period of subsequent service. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. That is a correct 
statement. 

Mr. MICHENER. The gentleman 
from Massachusetts is always a very 
careful, and experienced legislator. He 
is a member of this committee. I hesi- 
tate to object to something about which 
I do not know. My objection runs 
anny to bringing the bill up at this 

our. s 

Mr. RAMSPECK. I can assure the 
gentleman from Michigan that the en- 
tire membership of the committee, both 
Democrats and Republicans, favor this 
bill. The only reason it was not brough’ 
up sooner was due to the mechanics o 
getting the corrected report printed. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I 
withdraw my reservation of objection, 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Myr, 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
and I surely do not want to be disagree- 
able, but I wish to take this opportunity 
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to protest against this procedure. 
Similar things happen almost every year 
we adjourn. I feel that agreements 
covering the business at the end of the 
session should not be broken except to 
take care of situations of real emer- 
gency. 

I am willing to take the statement of 
the gentleman from Georgia and the 
gentleman from Massachusetts as to the 
merits of this particular bill, but I think 
it is poor policy to bring it in under 
unanimous consent on the last day when 
we have had so many other days in 
which it could have been brought in. 
The reasons so far stated do not seem 
to present a very urgent case for bring- 
ing it up, in my opinion, because we 
had plenty of time last week in which 
such things could have been considered 
and it weuld not have taken any longer 
then to consider it than it does at th 
last minute. ; 

Mr. RAMSPECK. I may say to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin that, speak- 
ing generally, I agree with what he says. 
In this case, however, the bill was not 
ready for consideration before today; 
we did not have the amended bill 
printed or the report printed. Had they 
been available on Saturday we would 
have asked for the consideration of the 
bill on Saturday. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I thank 
the gentleman for his statement, and 
withdraw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That section 6 of the 
Civil Service Retirement Act, approved May 
29, 1930, as amended, is hereby amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following para- 
graph: 

“Notwithstanding any provision of law to 
the contrary, the right of any person en- 
titled to an annuity under this act shall not 
be affected because such person has received 
an award of compensation in a lump sum 
under section 14 of the act entitled ‘An act 
to provide compensation for employees of the 
United States cuffering injuries while in the 
performance of their duties, and for other 
purposes,’ approved September 7, 1916, as 
amended, except that so much of such com- 
pensation as has been paid for any period 
extended beyond the date such annuity be- 
comes effective, as determined by the United 
States Employees’ Compensation Commis- 
sion, shall be refunded to the United States 
Employees’ Compensation Commission, to be 
covered into the Employees’ Compensation 
Fund. Before such person shall receive such 
annuity he shall (1) refund to such Com- 
mission the amount representing such com- 
muted payments for such extended period, 
or (2) authorize the deduction of such 
amount from the annuity payable to him 
under this act, which amount shall be trans- 
mitted to such Commission for reimburse- 
ment to such fund, Deduction from such 
annuity may be made from accrued and ac- 
cruing annuity payments, or may be pro- 
rated against and paid from accruing pay- 
ments in such manner as the Employees’ 
Compensation Commission shall determine, 
whenever it finds that the financial cir- 
cumstances of the annuitant are such as to 
warrant such deferred refunding.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert the following; 
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“That section 6 of the Civil Service Retire- 
ment Act of May 29, 1930, as amended, is 
hereby amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following paragraph: 

“‘Notwithstanding any provision of law to 
the contrary, the right of any person entitled 
to an annuity under this act shall not be 
affected because such person has received an 
award of compcnsation in a lump sum under 
section 14 of the act entitled “An act to 
provide compensation for employees of the 
United States suffering injuries while in the 
performance of their duties, and for other 
purposes,” approved September 7, 1916, as 
amended, except that where such annuity is 
payable on account of the same disability for 
which compensation under such section of 
such act of September 7, 1916, has been paid, 
so much of such compensation as has been 
paid for any period extended beyond the date 
such annuity becomes effective, as deter- 
mined by the United States Employees’ Com- 
pensation Commission, shall ke refunded to 
the United States Employees’ Compensation 
Commission, to be covered into the em- 
ployees’ compensation fund. Before such 
person shall receive such annuity, he shall 
(1) refund to spt Commission the amount 
representing such commuted payments for 
such extended period, or (2) authorize the 
deduction of such amount from ‘the annuity 
payable to him under this act, which amount 
shall be transmitted to such Commission for 
reimbursement to such fund. Deductions 
from such annuity may be made from ac- 
crued and accruing payments, or may be 
prorated against and paid from accruing pay- 
ments in such manner as the United States 
Employees’ Compensation Commission shall 
determine, whenever it finds that the finan- 
cial circumstances of the annuitant are such 
as to warrant such deferred refunding.’” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

RECESS 


The SPEAKER. The House will stand 
in recess until 3 o’clock p. m., the bells 
to be rung at 2:45 p. m. 

Thereupon (at 1 o’clock and 9 min- 
utes p. m.) the House stood in recess 
until 3 o’clock. 


AFTER THE RECESS 


The recess having expired, the House 
was called to order by the Speaker at 3 
o’clock p. m. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. TALLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp and include a resolution 
adopted by the R. E. A. Managers of 
Iowa and Des Moines on the 9th of the 
month. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the RECORD? 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 


APPOINTMENT OF SPEAKER 
PRO TEMPORE 
Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, I 
offer the following resolution, which I 
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send to the desk and ask for its imme- 
diate consideration. 

The SPEAKER. Before this resolu- 
tion is read the Chair desires to make a 
brief statement. I am leaving today, 
and I take this opportunity to say to 
the Members before I go, what a great 
privilege and pleasure it has been to 
work with them in the last 2 years. You 
have been universally kind and fine to 
me, each and every Member of the House 
on both sides of the aisle, and to my last 
Cay I shall cherish your manifold kind- 
nesses and your great consideration for 
me, because you have helped to make 
pleasant a position that at best is both 
arduous and onerous, and many times 
almost heartbreaking. If it had not been 
for the fine group of men and women I 
have had to work with, it would have 
been an almost impossible task, much 
less a pleasant one. 

I thank each and every one from the 
bottom of a grateful heart, and wish 
each of you as happy a Christmas as 
you can possibly have in days like this, 
breathing the hope and the prayer that 
when the last of December comes next 
year this troubled world may be in a 
more peaceful condition than it is today. 

The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read (H. Res. 681) as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That Hon. E. E. Cox, a Repre- 
sentative from the State of Georgia, be, and 
he is hereby, elected Speaker pro tempore 
during the absence of the Speaker; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the President and the Sen- 
ate be notified by the Clerk of the election 
of Hon, E. E. Cox as Speaker pro tempore 
during the absence of the Speaker. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
Mr. COX presented himself at the bar 
of the House and took the oath of office. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 


Mr. KLEIN, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that com- 
mittee had examined and found truly en- 
rolled bills and a joint resolution of the 
House of the following titles, which were 
thereupon signed by the Speaker: 

H. R. 4485. An act authorizing the con- 
struction of certain public works on rivers 
and harbors for flood control, and for other 
purposes; 

H. R. 4911. An act to amend the Federal 
Crop Insurance Act; and 

H. J. Res. 324. Joint resolution to extend 
the time for filing a report by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board on multiple taxation of air 
commerce. 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills of the Senate of 
the following titles: 

S. 1602. An act authorizing and directing 
the Secretary of the Interior to issue to 
Winnie Left Her Behind a patent in fee to 
certain land; 

S. 1746. An act euthorizing and directing 
the Secretary of the Interior to issue to Peter 
A. Condelario a patent in fee to certain land; 

S. 1925. An act to authorize and direct the 
Secretary of the Interior to issue to Charles 
F. White a patent in fee to certain land; 

S. 2026, An act authorizing the issuance of 
a patent in fee to Richard Pickett; 

S. 2071. An act to eliminate es unvollect- 
ible certain credits of the United States; and 
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S. 2208. An act providing for the transfer 
of certain property from the Home Owners’ 
Loan Corporation to the United States for 
national park purposes. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. KLEIN, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that com- 
mittee did on this day present to the 
President, for his approval, bills and 
joint resolutions of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 


H. R. 195. An act for the relief of Gladys A. 
Ennis as executrix of the estate of George 
Pearse Ennis, deceased, and Oscar H. Julius; 
and the Excelsior Automotive Service, Inc.; 

H. R. 449. An act for the relief of the 
Puget Sound Bridge & Dredging Co.; 

H. R. 545. An act for the relief of G. F. 
Odom; 

H. R. 763. An act for the relief of Lindsey 
Harcrow; 

H. R. 976. An act for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs, Sebastian Eger; 

H. R. 1023, An act to establish a Chief of 
Chaplains of the United States Navy; 

H. R. 1218. An act for the relief of F. L. 
Riddle; 

H. R. 1284. An act relating to the natu- 
ralization of persons not citizens who serve 
honorably in the military or naval forces of 
the United States during the present war; 

H. R. 1556. An act for the relief of Archie 
Barwick; 

H. R. 1643. An act for the relief of Mary 
Lovis Elliott; 

H. R. 1772. An act for the relief of Henry 
Stovall; 

H. R. 1963. An act for the relief of G. H. 
Garner; 

H. R. 2005. An act for the relief of Christine 
Mangrum, Lester Mangrum, and Nathan 
Mangrum; 

H. R. 2016. An act for the relief of William 
H. Linhart; 

H. R. 2066. An act for the relief of A. L. 
Rinkenberger and John Floering; 

H. R. 2150. An act for the relief of Diemer 
anoen Coulter and Frances Andrews Coul- 

r; 

H. R. 2213. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Agnes Wolters; 

H. R. 2300. An act for the relief of Rose B. 
Luzar; 

H. R.2354. An act for the relief of the 
estate of Mrs, Phoebe Sherman, and for Har- 
riet W. Vanderhoef and Allan Vanderhoef; 

H. R. 2378. An act for the relief of Pearl 
Saievitz and Ruth Levin; 

H. R. 2543. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Nelle Jones; 

H. R. 2688. An act for the relief of Clar- 
ence H, Miles, Mrs. Mollie Miles, and Hardy 
Miles, a minor; 

H. R. 2825. An act for the relief of Sigfried 
Olsen, doing business as Sigfried Olsen Ship- 
ping Co.;: 

H.R. 2827. An act for the relief of the 
estate of Ida W. Rutherford; 

H. R.2903. An act for the relief of the 
Washington Asphalt Co.; 

H. R. 2969. An act to establish official check- 
ing accounts with the Treasurer of the United 
States for clerks of United States courts and 
United States marshals; 

H. R. 2994. An act to extend Reissued Let- 
ters Patent No. 19,023; 

H. R. 3017. An act for the relief of Hubert 
McMahon and the legal guardian of Barbara 
McMahon; 

H. R. 3138. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Bertha Macklin; 
aan R.3191. An act for the relief of Lillian 

H. R. 3192. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Bertha Grantham; 

H.R.3218. An act for the relief of Enid M. 
Albertson; 
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H.R.3250. An act to confer jurisdiction 
upon the United States District Court of 
Maine; 

H. R. 3279. An act for the relief of Clarence 
G. Doelling and Doris J. (McNeil) Doelling; 

H. R.3285. An act for the relief of Mrs, 
Rose Poisson; 

H. R.3302. An act for the relief of Eleanor 
Parkinson; 

H. R.3323. An act for the relief of Mrs. 


\ William M. Watson and R. H. Price; 


H.R.3369. An act for the relief of Harry 
V. Hearn; 

H. R. 3400. 
Whipple; 

H. R. 3414. 
C. Robbins; 

H. R. 3465. An act for the relief of Archie 
Berberian, Kurken Berberian, and Mrs, Osge- 
tel Berberian; 

H. R. 3467. An act for the relief of Miss 
Anne Watt; 

H. R. 3484. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Pearl W. Peterson; 

H.R.3584. An act for the relief of Elsie 
Hawke; 

H. R. 3590. An act for the relief = the 
city and county of San Francisco; 

H.R.3614. An act for the rellef or the 
Queen City Brewing Co.; 

Hl. R. 3639. An act for the relief of Herman 
Weinert, Jr., doctor of medicine; 

H. R. 3645, An act for the relief of Mary 
Agnes Lichtefeld Droppelman and Fred J. 
Lichtefeld and Josephine Lichtefeld; 

H. R.3678. An act for the relief of Floyd E. 
and Lena Mae Drummond; 

H. R. 3709. An act for the relief of Harley E. 
Carter; 

H. R.3727. An act for the relief of the 
legal guardian of Violet DeGroot; 

H. R. 3732. An act to repeal the prohibition 
against the filling of a vacany in the office 
of district judge in the district of New Jersey; 

H. R.3781, An act for the relief of Hall 
Farris; 

H. R.3814. An act for the relief of M. 
Senders & Co.; 

H. R.3852. An act for the relief of the 
O. S. Stapley Co.: 

H. R. 3890. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Anna Zukas; 

H. R. 9881. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Anna Chandler; 

H. R. 3928. An act for the relief of James 
LeRoy Eden; 

H. R.3931. An act for the relief of the 
estate of Dr. A. D. Gibson; 

H. R. 3995. An act for the relief of Walter 
Lundmark; 

H. R.4014. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Ruby Winsch; 

H. R. 4016. An act for the relief of John 
Casey and Marie Casey; 

H. R. 4038. An act for the reHef of Joseph 
W. Steel; 

H. R. 4049. An act for the relief of Alfred 
F. Ross; 

H. R. 4080. An act for the relief of certain 
former employees of the United States Court 
for China; 

H. R. 4101. An act for the relief of P. E. 
Brannen; 

H. R. 4105. An act for the relief of Ira 
Cannon; 

H.R. 4111. An act for the relief of Louis 
Beckham; 

H. R. 4125. An act for the relief of Kelly 
Hobbs; 

H. R. 4144. An act for the relief of Brig. 
Gen. Louis J. Fortier; 

H. R. 4159. An act to amend section 33 of 
the act of September 7, 1916, as amended 
(39 Stat. 742); 

H. R. 4200. An act for the relief of William 
Weber; 

H. R. 4212. An act for the relief of Robert 
and Mary Rowe; 


An act for the relief of La Verne 
An act for the relief of Edward 
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H. R. 4213. An act for the relief of Karl 
Lungstras; 

H. R. 4305. An act for the relief of Henry 
Clay Walker; 

H. R. 4309. An act for the relief of Rosa 
Lee Foreman; 

H. R. 4322. An act for the relief of the 
estate of Floyd M. Adair, deceased; 

H. R. 4331. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Florence Armstrong; 

H. R. 4333. An act for the relief of Bertha 
LeFrancq; 

H. R. 4345. An act for the relief of the 
legal guardian of Luther Marcus Smith, a 
minor; 

H. R. 4363. An act for the relief of Ollie 
Brashear Hearldson; 

H. R.4367. An act for the relief of Mrs, 
Julia Toler; 

H. R. 4380. An act for the relief of Mabelle 
E. Olive; 

H.R. 4442. An act for the relief of Albert 
B. Weaver; 

H. R. 4451. An act for the relief. of John 
McLaughlin, Sr., and John McLaughlin, Jr.; 

H. R. 4481. An act for the relief of Williant 
H. Crompton; 

H. R. 4485. An act authorizing the con- 
struction of certain public works on rivers 
and harbors for flood control; and for other 
purposes; 

H.R.4911. An act to amend the Federal 
Crop Insurance Act; 

H. R. 4502. An act to amend the act of 
Congress, approved May 20, 1935, entitled 
“An act concerning the incorporated town 
of Seward, Territory of Alaska,” as amended. 

H. R. 4525. An act for the relief of M. 
Grace Murphy, administratrix of the estate 
of John H. Murphy; 

H. R. 4542, An act for the relief of Harold 
Miller; 

H. R. 4547. An act to amend the act of 
February 14, 1931, as amended, so as to 
permit the compensation on a mileage basis, 
of civilian officers or employees for the use 
of privately owned airplanes while traveling 
on Official business; 

H. R.4549. An act for the relief of Sandy 
C. Brown; 

H. R. 4593. An act for the relief of Thomas 
R. Clark; 

H. R. 4588, An act for the relief of Robert 
L. Whidden; 

H. R. 4629. An act for the relief of Ludwig 
Wolf; 

H. R.4631. An act for the relief of John 
L. MacNeil; 

H. R. 4674. An act for the relief of the 
estate of Everette Maxwell; the estate of 
Redman P. Maddux; and the legal guardian 
of Elmer Massa, a minor; 

H. R. 4703. An act for the relief of the 
estate of Annie Brown; 

H. R. 4736. An act for the relief of Dr. H. L. 
Klotz; 

H. R. 4786. An act for the relief of the 
estate of Kimball Lee Beckner; 

H. R. 4815. An act for the relief of the 
Board of County Commissioners of Volusia 
County, Fla.; 

H. R. 4817. An act for the relief of Wilfred 
T. Plant, Sr.; 

H. R. 4878. An act for the relief of the 
estate of Emma B. Fleet, deceased; 

H. R. 4910. An act authorizing the Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co., or its 
successors, to convey to the States of Ari- 
zona and California, jointly or separately, 
for public-highway purposes, an existing 
Tailroad bridge across the Colorado River, 
formerly known as the Red Rock Bridge, 
near Topock, Ariz.; 

H. R. 4918. An act to provide for the pay- 
ment to certain Government employees for 
accumulated or accrued annual leave due 
upon their separation from Government 
service; 
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H. R. 4921. An act for the relief of Dr. J. 
Sims Norman; 

H. R. 4927. An act for the relief of Francis 
D. Stovall, Jr.; 

H. R. 4962. An act for the relief of Jessie 
Springsteen and John Springsteen; 

H. R. 4968. An act to amend section 511 (c) 
of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amend- 
ed, relative to deposit of vessel proceeds re- 
ceived from the United States in certain 
cases, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 5034. An act for the relief of the 
estate of Francis A. Collins; 

H. R. 5048. An act for the relief of the 
estate of Cecile H. Burgett, deceased; 

H. R. 5060. An act for the relief of Clyde 
H. Palmer; estate of Lola J. Palmer; legal 
guardian of Margie Joan Palmer, a minor; 

H.R.5062. An act to authorize certain 
transactions by disbursing officers of the 
United States, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 5154. An act relating to dual employ- 
ment in the Postal Service, and for other 
purposes; 

H. R.5167. An act to confer jurisdiction 
upon the United States District Court for 
the Eastern District of South Carolina to 
hear, determine, and render judgment upon 
the claim of the board of trustees of the 
Saunders Memorial Hospital; 

H. R. 5206. An act to authorize Belfry Coal 
Co. to construct, maintain, and operate a 
free suspension bridge conveyor across the 
| Tug Fork of the Big Sandy River at or near 
Sprigg, W. Va.; 

H. R. 5219. An act to provide for the grant- 
ing of rights-of-way for pipe lines for pe- 
troleum and petroleum products and for 
telephone and/or telegraph lines through 
and across lands of the United States within 
the area of Indian Rock Dam and Reservoir, 
located in York County, Pa.; $ 

H. R. 5248. An act to amend an act en- 
titled “An act to extend the time for exam- 
ination of monthly accounts covering ex- 
penditures by disbursing officers of the 
United States Marine Corps,” approved De- 
cember 26, 1941, so as to extend the time for 
examination of monthly accounts of dis- 
bursing officers and special disbursing agents 
of the Navy and Coast Guard; 

H. R. 5331. An act to authorize the trans- 
fer of certain lands within the Colonial Na- 
tional Historical Park, Yorktown, Va., to the 
Secretary of the Navy; 

H. R. 5453. An act authorizing the convey- 
ance by the Secretary of the Interior to the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway, a railroad cor- 
poration, of certain perpetual easements 
near Afton, in Augusta and Nelson Counties, 
Va., being a portion of the Blue Ridge Park- 
way land of the Shenandoah National Park; 

H. R. 5518. An act to amend section 119 
of the Judicial Code; 

H. R. 5551. An act to transfer certain land 
in Nacogdoches County, Tex., to the United 
States Forest Service; 

H. R. 5563. An act to authorize the Admin- 
istrator of the Farm Security Administration 
to exchange certain land of the United States 
within the Angostura irrigation project, Hot 
Springs, S. Dak., for certain land owned by 
the city of Hot Springs, S. Dak.; 

H. R. 5565. An act to authorize collectors 
of internal revenue to receive certain checks 
and money orders in payment of taxes and 
for revenue stamps; 

H. R. 5566. An act to amend section 502 (a) 
of the Department of Agriculture Organic 
Act of 1944; 

H. R. 5590. An act to increase clerk hire, 
and for other purposes; 

H. J. Res. 317. Joint resolution recognizing 
the outstanding service rendered to the 
United States by Field Marshal Sir John 
Dill; and 

H. J. Res. 324. Joint resolution to extend 
the time fer filing a report by the Civil 
Aeronautics Board relating to multiple taxa- 
tion of air commerce, 
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ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 3 o’clock and 6 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Tues- 
day, December 19, 1944, at 12 o’clock 
noon, 


SENATE 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 19, 1944 


(Legislative day of Tuesday, November 
21, 1944) 


The Senate met in executive session at 
11 o’clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Eternal God our Father, the waning 
year, the change and decay of which 
gaunt, stricken trees and the withered 
leaves are wailing in the winter wind, 
reminds us who are dwelling in these 

_ failing, mortal bodies that all things wax 
old as doth a garment; but Thou art the 
same, and Thy years shall not fail. Our 
life is but a moment in the vastness of 
eternity, yet it is long enough for us to 
grow old and careworn and gray with 
cynicism. We inherit wisdom from all 
ages, yet we miss the way. We are 
worldly wise but very weary, rich in goods 
yet poor in soul. 

As again, in spite of the base con- 
tempts which separate Thy children, 
mystic cords of good will draw all' men 
to the Cradle of the Child, yielding our- 
selves to the gentle contagion of Thy love, 
lead us back to the lowliness of the 
manger, to Thy Holy Child Jesus who 
kept His heart unaged and unembittered. 
So bending low through the gate of the 
child heart, may we find the simplicity, 
the freedom, and the truth that sword 
and tongue and pen can never give. We 
ask it in the name above every name. 
Amen, 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. HILL. I ask unanimous consent 
that the Journal of the proceedings of 
calendar day Monday, December 18, 1944, 
be dispensed with and that the Journal 
stand approved, 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I 
object to that request. I would not ob- 
ject to unanimous consent that the Sen- 
ate proceed, without the reading of the 
Journal, to the disposition of the nomi- 
nations on the Executive Calendar, but I 
wish to reserve the approval of the Jour- 
nal for other purposes. 

Mr. HILL. Of course, the Senator is 
within his rights. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Under the 
rules, the Legislative Journal does not 
have to be read in executive sessicn: 

Mr. HILL. Then the reading of the 
Journal does not have to be dispensed 
with. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In an execu- 
tive session it is not necessary to deal 
with the Legislative Journal. 
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CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

Tae VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Guffey O'Mahoney 
Austin Gurney Overton 
Bailey Hall Pepper 
Barkley Hatch Radcliffe 
Bilbo Hawkes Beed 
Brewster Hayden Revercomb 
Brooks Hill Reynolds 
Buck Holman Robertson 
Burton Jenner 

Bushfleld Johnson, Calif. Shipstead 
Butler Johnson. Colo. Smith 
Byrd La Follette Taft 

Capper Langer ‘Thomas, Idaho 
Caraway Lucas ‘Thomas, Okla. 
Chandler McCarran Truman 
Chavez McClellan Tunnell 
Clark, Mo McFarland Tydings 
Connally McKellar Vandenberg 
Cordon Magnuson Walsh 
Danaher Maloney Weeks 
Davis Maybank Wheeler 
Downey Mead Whe: 
Ferguson Millikin White 
George Murdóck Wiley 
Gillette Murray Willis 
Green Nye Wilson 


Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. Grass] and the 
Senator from Utah iMr. Thomas! are 
absent from the Senate because of ill- 
ness. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. AN- 
DRE WSI, the Senator from Alabama [Mr, 
BANKHEAD], the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Crark], the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. EasTLAND], the Senator from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. ELLENDER], the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. Kricore], the Sena- 
tor from Texas [Mr. O DANIEL], the Sen- 
ator from Nevada [Mr. ScrucHam], the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. STEWART], 
the Senator from New York [Mr. Wac- 
NER], and the Senator from Washington 
(Mr, WALLGREN] are necessarily absent. 

Mr. WHERRY. The following Səna- 
tors are necessarily absent: 

The Senator from Minnesota IMr. 
Batu], the Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Ermces], the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Moore], and the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. Tosry]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy- 
eight Senators have answered to their 
names, A quorum is present. 


CREDENTIALS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the credentials of JoHN Moses, 
duly chosen a Senator from the State of 
North Dakota for the term commencing 
on January 3, 1945, which were read and 
ordered to be filed, as follows: 


STATE or NORTH DAKOTA, 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, BISMARCIC. 


CERTIFICATE OF ELECTION 


At an election held on the 7th day of 
November 1944, Jon Moses was duly elected 
to the office of United States Senator of the 
State of North Dakota for a term of 6 years 
commencing on the first Wednesday of Janu- 
ary 1945. 

JOHN Mosxs, 

Governor. 
THOMAS HALL, 
Secretary of State, 
Al. C. STRUTZ, 
Member State Board of Canvassers. 


[SEAL] 
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Mr. BURTON presented the credentials 
of Rozert A, Tart, duly chosen a Sena- 
tor from the State of Ohio for the term 
commencing on January 3, 1945, which 
were read and ordered to be filed, as fol- 
lows: 


THE STATE OF OHIO—CERTIFICATE OF ELECTION— 
UNITED STATES SENATOR 
To the PRESIDENT oF THE SENATE OF THE UNITED 
STATES: 

This is to certify that on the 7th day of 
November 1944, Ropert A. Tarr was duly 
chosen by the qualified electors of the State 
of Ohio, a Senator from said State to repre- 
sent said State in the Senate of the United 
States for the term of 6 years, beginning on 
the 3d day of January 1945. 

Witness: His Excellency, our Governor 
John W. Bricker, and our seal hereto affixed 
at Columbus, Ohio, this 19th day of Decem- 
ber, in the year of our Lord 1944. 

JoHN W. Bricker, 
Governor. 
By the Governor: 
[SEAL] EDWARD J. HUMMEL, 
Secretary of State. 


TRANSACTION OF LEGISLATIVE 
BUSIŅESS 


As in legislative session, and by unani- 
-mous consent, the following business was 
transacted: 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON THE ORGANIZA- 
TION OF THE CONGRESS 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
appoints the Senator from Connecticut 
(Mr. MALONEY], the Senator from Utah 
(Mr. THomas], the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. Pepper], the Senator from Maine 
(Mr. WHITE], the Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. Brooxs], and the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. La FoLLETTE] members 
on the part of Senate of the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Organization of the Con- 
gress established by Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 23, agreed to December 15, 
1944, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 


EIGHTH Report oF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL 
PURSUANT TO SECTION 12 or Pustic 603, 
SEVENTY-SEVENTH CONGRESS 


A letter from the Attorney General, sub- 
mitted, pursuant to section 12 of Public 
Law 603, Seventy-seventh Congress, approved 
June 11, 1942, submitting the eighth report 
of the Attorney General covering the period 
from August 26, 1944, through December 15, 
1944 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 


SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF ALIENS 


A letter from the Attorney General, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report stating 
all of the facts and pertinent provisions of 
law in the cases of 245 individuals whose 
deportation has been suspended for more 
than 6 months under authority of law, to- 
gether with a statement of the reason for 
such suspension (with accompanying pa- 
pers); to the Committee on Immigration, 


PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 


Letters from the Director of the Office of 
War Mobilization and Reconversion, and the 
Director of the Selective Service system, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, estimates of 
personnel requirements for their respective 
Offices for the quarter ending March 31, 1945 
(with accompanying papers); to the Com- 
mittee on Civil Service, 
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PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate by the Vice President and re- 
ferred as indicated: 


A letter in the nature of a petition from 
Mrs. Ann McCarthy, of Los Angeles, Calif., 
praying for the enactment of pending legis- 
lation to increase the pay of employees in the 
Postal Service; ordered to lie on the table. 

A telegram in the nature of a petition from 
W. E. Hendrickson, commander of the Amer- 
ican Legion, Department of Alaska, Juneau, 
Alaska, praying for the restoration of a 
$773,000 item for tuberculosis control in an 
appropriation bill; ordered to lle on the table. 


PRESERVATION AND INTEGRITY OF 
POLAND 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD copy of a 
communication from the Coordinating 
Committee of American-Polish Associa- 
tions in the East sent to President Roose- 
velt, and also a telegram received from 
the Association of Mothers of Webster 
and Dudley, Mass. I request these com- 
munications be treated as petitions and 
referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

There being no objection, the com- 
munications were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations and ordered 
to be printed in the Recor, as follows: 


COORDINATING COMMITTEE 
or AMERICAN-POLISH 
ASSOCIATIONS IN THE EAST, 
New York, N. Y. 

Deak Mr. Presipent: Prime Minister 
Churchill’s speech in the House of Commons 
means that under pressure from Russia, 
Poland is to be partitioned again. It means 
that our peace aims are to be abandoned and 
all the promises with which the United Na- 
tions began this war repudiated. These reve- 
lations have shocked the American people, 
bitterly disillusioned the people of Europe, 
and encouraged the Germans to more des- 
perate resistance, 

Mr. Churchill not only endorsed the annex- 
ation of 47 percent of Poland, charter member 
of the United Nations, but has openly 
brought pressure to interfere with the legiti- 
mate Polish Government in order to force 
Poland to sign away its rights without con- 
sultation with the Polish people. 

The Stalin-Churchill program means that 
we will have fought only to substitute one 
form of totalitarianism and one kind of mar- 
tyrdom for small nations for another. Even 
the Nazi technique of mass deportations by 
tearing millions of helpless people from their 
homes, allied peoples as well as enemy, is 
being copied. If these plans go through we 
will have lost the peace, even before we have 
won the war. 

Only the power and influence of America, 
Mr. President, can prevent this disaster. 

There is one ray of hope in Mr. Churchill's 
speech. He revealed that although our Gov- 
ernment has not actively opposed this parti- 
tion of Poland, at least you have not endorsed 
it. The honor of America, the peace of the 
world, the cause for which our men are fight- 
ing may still be saved if you, as the chosen 
leader of the American people, speak out now. 

We have the power to stop the disaster, for 
as you said, Mr. President: 

“The power which this Nation has at- 
tained—the moral, the political, the eco- 
nomic, and the military power—has brought 
to us the responsibility, and with it the op- 
portunity, for leadership in the community 
of nations. In our best interest, and in the 
name of peace and humanity, this Nation 
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cannot, must not, and will not, shirk that 
responsibility.” 

Our program must be back to the Atlantic 
Charter. It was in Poland that the Charter 
was first abandoned. It is in Poland that it 
must first be restored, 

We implore you now to use your great in- 
fluence to see that justice is done, not for the 
sake of Poland, but for the sake of all small 
nations of which Poland is asymbol. Poland 
is the test, the test of our honor, the test of 
whether this war has been fought in vain, 

JOSEPH H. KaszunowsKI, 
President, Buffalo, N. F. 
Rev. A. A. SKONIECKI, 
Executive Secretary, Turners Falls, Mass, 


WEBSTER, Mass., December 18, 1944. 
Hon. Davm I. WALSH, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

On this 17th day of December 1944, 1,100 
broken-hearted mothers of Polish descent in 
the towns of Webster and Dudley, Mass., have 
gathered together, shocked, as all other sin- 
cere and honest people of the world are, by the 
most recent declarations of one of our allies, 
namely, England, the Russo-Polish dispute. 
This severe set-back to Gold Star mothers 
and widows of men who have given their lives 
thinking and believing that they died in the 
defense of the “four freedoms” and the prin- 
ciples embodied in the Atlantic Charter, 
Now we hear that the “English gentleman" 
Churchill, whom we so trusted with our be- 
loved President “in. a lapse of memory,” 
scrapped the principles of this Charter and 
sold Poland, our first ally, to the Communists, 
the arch enemies of democracy. This Poland 
whose soldier is the exemplar of bravery and 
devotion to the cause of freedom; whose 
women and children are dying by the mil- 
lions sacrificing everything for the sake of 
humanity, we see today to be the victim of 
subversive scheming and conniving inter- 
national politics. Honorable sir, with tear- 
ful eyes we ask you, are we sacrificing our 
life’s blood on the battlefields of the world 
so that Mr. Churchill and Stalin may divide 
Europe for their own aggrandizement, and 
thus plunge the entire world into bondage 
and servitude? Or are we making sacrifices 
to free the world from unscrupulous ty- 
rants and selfish international politicians? 
We mothers make this appeal to you, hon- 
orable sir, because we have faith and confi- 
dence in your integrity and American sense 
of justice. We feel that your support of the 
integrity and freedom of Poland, against the 
unscrupulous conniving England and Rus- 
sia, will place our America before suffering 
humanity as the savior and champion of our 
civilization. Again, we beg of you, honor- 
able sir, in the name of justice please do not 
subscribe to this modern murder of an inno- 
cent nation like Poland, 

Association of Mothers of Webster and 
Dudley, Mass.: 

Mary KULLAS, 
President, Webster, Mass. 
JESSIE RYZEWSKI, 


g Secretary, Webster, Mass. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. BILBO, from the Committee on the 
District of Columbia: 

H. R. 5448. A bill to permit construction, 
maintenance, and use of a tunnel for the 
purpose of carrying lines for petroleum prod- 
ucts in the District of Columbia; without 
amendment, 0 

By Mr. DOWNEY, from the Committee on 
Civil Service: 

H. R. 4709. A bill to authorize increases in 
wages for certain employees of the Alaska 
Railroad for services rendered from May 1, 
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1943, to September 30, 1943, inclusive; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 1392); and 

H. R. 5571. A bill to omit or defer the re- 
quired 5-year valuation of the civil-service 
retirément and disability fund for the dura- 
tion of the present war and for one year 
thereafter; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1393). 


ADDITIONAL REPORT OF SPECIAL COM- 
MITTEE TO INVESTIGATE THE NA- 
TIONAL DEFENSE PROGRAM—ACCUMU- 
LATION OF SURPLUSES (PT. 20 OF RE- 
PORT NO. 10) 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, from the 
Special Committee to Investigate the 
National Defense Program, I submit an 
additional report for printing, relating 
to the accumulation of surpluses. I 
shall discuss it a little later in the debate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the report will be received at this 
time and printed. A 

Mr. MEAD subsequently said: Mr. 
President, during the course of the after- 
noon I filed a report on surplus property 
from the Special Committee to Investi- 
gate the National Defense Program. I 
was going to add to it by reading a speech 
into the Recorp during the course of the 
afternoon. I feel that the time is quite 
late now, and I shall not read my speech 
in its entirety, but I wish to bring to the 
attention of Senators the report on sur- 
plus property, which is on their desks, 
coming from the committee, and to say 
to them that we are preparing a num- 
ber of reports. The first is being filed 
today. It deals with the accumulation 
of surpluses. The second will cover the 
disposal of surplus property, rather than 
industrial plants. The third will be de- 
voted to the disposal of surplus plants. 

I am sure these reports will be found 
to be very interesting. They will include 
not only the committee’s findings but 
also its recommendations. I shall ask 
that they be read carefully. 

Mr. President, I now ask unanimous 
consent to have my statement printed 
at this point in the Recorp as a part of 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Mr. President, I desire to submit the re- 
port of the Special Committee Investigating 
the National Defense Program on the Accu- 
mulation of Surpluses, 

As I have previously advised the Senate, 
informally, the committee has been consid- 
ering the problems of surplus property for 
many months. The subject is a large one, 
For convenience in presentation, the com- 
mittee proposes to file three successive re- 
ports. The first, which is being filed today, 
deals with the accumulation of surpluses. 
The second will cover disposal of surplus 
property other than industrial plants. The 
third will be devoted to the disposal of in- 
dustrial plants. 

For about 4 years we have been producing 
at top speed to arm ourselves and our allies. 
Huge quantities of weapons, supplies, and 
facilities have been created. Upon the ces- 
sation of hostilities, a large part of these 
will become surplus. Some have already 
been declared surplus. Others are presently 
in excess of the immediate needs of our 
armed forces. 

These surpluses will constitute one of our 
major post-war economic problems, It is 
estimated that from 60 to 65 percent of our 
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surpluses will be so purely military in char- 
acter as to be unsalable for civilian use, 
Civilian-type articles, for the most part, will 
be sold for much less than the Government 
paid for them. Storing and preservation will 
be costly—in many instances costing more 
than the value of the articles to be stored. 
Oversupply will tend to depress prices, stifle 
new production, and obstruct the develop- 
ment of new and superior products. 

These serious consequences of surpluses 
dictate the importance of doing all in our 
power now to prevent these surpluses from 
becoming larger than they need to be. It 
is for the purpose of aiding in accomplishing 
this objective that this report is issued at 
this time. 

It has been suggested to the committee 
that in order to appraise the quantity of 
surpluses which have been accumulated, they 
should be compared with overstocks of large 
mail-order and retail-selling establishments, 
It is pointed out that surpluses which have 
actually been declared are a much smaller 
percentage of present military inventories 
than the percentage of inactive merchandis- 
ing stocks of such establishments. 

This comparison does not impress the com- 
mittee. The committee has found the mili- 
tary very loathe to declare surpluses. It be- 
lieves that considerably more material should 
have been declared surplus than has so been 
declared to date. ; 

Moreover, military surpluses are stocks 
over and above what the military refers to 
as excess.“ Excesses which are contrasted 
to surpluses are more properly comparable to 
retail merchants’ overstocks, inasmuch as ex- 
cesses are overstocks deliberately and, to the 
extent they are reasonable in amount, prop- 
erly held as insurance against contingencies, 

Two words of caution should be empha- 
sized: First, calling attention to surpluses 
should not divert our attention from the 
fact that, at the same time, we have shortages 
in a few programs which are extremely crit- 
ical now in terms of supporting military cam- 
paigns. In fact, the report points to one of 
the means of overcoming these shortages. 
It suggests that, by better planning, the facil- 
ities and manpower now devoted to the pro- 
duction of articles in which we have ade- 
quate stocks be curtailed. thus releasing pro- 
ductive capacity which can, at least in part, 
be transferred to the production programs in 
which we now have shortages. 

Second, thy committee full recognizes that 
the supply task is a difficult one. It recog- 
nizes the impossibility of forecasting with 
certainty the course of military develop- 
ments and the difficulty of estimating exactly 
what will be needed, where it will be needed 
and when it will be needed. The committee 
does not condemn having too much of sup- 
plies, but has seen many examples where 
provision has been made for too much too 
much, 

Some surpluses will be unavoidable. 
Others, however, could have been prevented 
or minimized. The committee in s study of 
the manner in which surpluses have been ac- 
cumulated has sought to discover how such 
avoidable surpluses can be prevented in the 
future. It is not possible to state its findings 
and its recommendations in a sentence, other 
than to say that the objective will be accom- 
plished only through substantial improve- 
ment in the performance of the various sup- 
ply functions, such as buying, warehousing, 
and inventory control, so that an equally 
good, or possibly even a better, job of military 
supply can be done with smaller inventories. 

I also wish to point out to the Senate that 
the report does not purport to be a complete 
survey of accumulated surpluses or of the 
supply system. It is rather an outline of 
what the committee conceives to be sound 
and fundamental principles of procurement, 
production and control of military supply, 
as indicated by the investigation it has con- 
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ducted. The committee's work in this field is 
not completed. In fact, the work done will 
be of value only to the extent that it is 
followed up and results in improved military 
supply and in the avoidance of the creation 
of unnecessary surpluses are achieved. The 
committee will report further to the Senate 
on this subject from time to time. 

The committee's findings and recommenda- 
tions summarized are: 


FINDINGS 


Causes which have contributed to the ac- 
cumulation of surpluses include: 

1. Failure in many cases both avoidable 
and unavoidable, to forecast requirements 
correctly. 

2. Changes in design, 

3. Failure to standardize specifications. 

4. Duplication of procurement programs. 

5. Procurement which has been poorly 
timed, indirect, and poorly controlled. While 
there has been a constant improvement by 
procurement officers in making good bargains 
for the Government in contracting, and a 
constant decrease in most prices, they should 
not yield to a somewhat prevalent tendency 
to rely upon taxes and renegotiation rather 
than original proper pricing. 

6. Keeping production lines going where 
adequate stocks are on hand so that the pro- 
ductive capacity will be available at a future 
time when a greater demand is anticipated. 

7. Failure to develop and utilize more fully 
interchangeability information. 

8. Establishment of too high levels of stock. 

9. Inadequate inventory control. 

10. Failure to recognize and declare as 
surplus useless accumulations of obsolete 
material. 

11. Other failures and inefficiencies in the 
various successive functions comprising the 
supply pipe line. 

The committee is not making a blanket 
condemnation of the agencies in these re- 
spects but has listed some of the areas in 
which deficiencies have contributed to the 
accumulation of surpluses. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


The committee recommends, both for the 
purpose of improving supply and for the 
purpose of reducing to the minimum the eco- 
nomic problems involved in the disposal of 
surpluses, that the services devote intensive 
attention to improving the efficiency of the 
several supply functions, as follows: 

1. That like articles used by the various 
branches of the armed services, and the sub- 
divisions within each, be further standard- 
ized as to specifications. 

2. That procurement of such like items be 
further centralized in one procurement 
agency. 

3. That interchangeability information be 
further developed and utilized. For example, 
the Ordnance Department of the Army from 
its interchangeability study has reduced a 
total of 17,000 different identification num- 
ber for motor-vehicle bearings to 1,500 num- 
bers, thereby minimizing procurement, paper 
work, and physical handling and increasing 
usefulness. 

4. That procurement officers should not rely 
upon taxes and renegotiation to cover up 
failure to make a good bargain for the Goy- 
ernment in the first place; buying of spare 
parts should be more direct, eliminating 
middlemen's profits and unnecessary trans- 
portation and handling. In automotive 
parts, the additional cost of such indirect 
buying is almost 50 percent of the price which 
the end item manufacturer pays the parts 
manufacturer. 

5. That the handling of transportation and 
warehousing be improved. 

6. That inventory and stock control—the 
regulating valve of the supply system—and 
the liaison between offices stating military 
requirements, offices in charge of inventories, 
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and procurement offices must be improved, 
to the end that modification of procurement 
and declaration of surpluses can be speeded 
up. 


Mr. BREWSTER subsequently said: 


Mr. President, I had intended to refer 
to the $200,000,000,000 which we have 
spent for war materials for ourselves 
and our allies, covering more than 3,000,- 
000 different items. However, in view of 
the lateness of the hour, I shall simply 
ask unanimous consent that my state- 
ment be printed in the Record following 
the remarks of the Senator from New 
York. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Mr. President, I desire to make a few ob- 
servations on the report on accumulation of 
surpluses which has just been filed by the 
junior Senator from New York, as the chair- 
man of the National Defense Committee, of 
which I am a member. 

I think the junior Senator from New York 
is to be congratulated on bringing out this 
report at this time. 

The report is timely. It is critical of the 
supply system, but is moderate in its criti- 
cism. It is also constructive, and not just 
fault-finding. It is typical of the work of 
this committee from its very inception in 
that it deals with a subject concerning which 
action can yet be taken which will improve 
the effectiveness of our war effort and at the 
same time minimize the difficulty of a serious 
post-war economic problem. 

In World War No. 2 the United States has 
furnished about $200,000,000,000 worth of 
supplies to its own fighting forces and those 
of our allies, This has included over 3,000,- 
000 different items, ranging from zippers to 
battleships. It has involved processing from 
the stage of determination of needs on a 
basis of military strategy to the design of 
weapons and supplies, the construction of 
facilities, procurement, the mining of min- 
erals and production of raw materials, the 
scheduling of production, a complicated, in- 
tricate maze of fabrication and assembly 
processes, transportation, storage, and ware- 
housing, the control of flow of finished ma- 
terials and the timing of deliveries to the 
using combat forces. 

From almost any viewpoint this has been 
the most colossal undertaking of mankind. 
That this task has been accomplished as well 
as it has been, as soon as it has been, is a 
miracle of economic organization. 

To state that the accomplishment of this 
tremendous job was a miracle, however, does 
not mean that it was done perfectly or that 
all parts of it have been done well. Many 
imperfections have been brought to light. 
Nor should it be implied that the supply 
task is an accomplished fact and that there- 
fore any exposure of errors and mistakes is 
purely historical in nature. 

The contents of the production-supply 
pipe line, which can be fairly accurately 
measured—the matériel in overseas depots 
and bases and in the hands of combat forces, 
on which we have much less accurate and 
complete statistics; plus the indeterminate 
amount that may eventually be returned 
under the Lend-Lease Act—constitute an 
economic force, the impact of which upon 
post-war society will be tremendous but diffi- 
cult to calculate, 

The best job that can be conceived of in 
meeting the economic problems of disposal 
of surpluses cannot begin to compare with 
the benefit to society of avoiding or minimiz- 
ing the creation of unnecessary surpluses in 
the first place, 
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The creation of unneeded surpluses in 
wartime results in the unproductive use of 
materials, labor, and facilities. This is 
objectionable not only because of the un- 
desirability of waste as such but also because 
any labor, material, or facility devoted to the 
production of unneeded items has thereby 
been diverted from the production of the 
many articles which are sorely needed both 
for actual combat use and in our civilian 
economy. 

On June 13, 1944, the President of the 
United States stated, in a report to the 
President of the Senate, that in the War 
Department “existing records do not provide 
accurate or complete information of sur- 
pluses * * *, The difference in nomen- 
clature in use by divisions of the Depart- 
ment prevents uniformity of reports.” 

Early this year, the Navy Department, 
which historically has sought to maintain 
supplies on hand and on order equal to a 
year’s usage caused its stock control and in- 
ventory system to be examined by a com- 
mittee of businessmen. On May 10, 1944, 
and again on August 9, 1944, this committee 
issued reports, 

This committee severely criticized the 
Navy's policy of attempting to have on hand 
and on order inventories of standard stocks 
equal to a 12 months’ supply, saying: 

“As manufacturers begin to accelerate their 
deliveries and catch up with unfilled orders 
the Navy may find itself suddenly with a 
12 months’ supply, coinciding exactly with 
the time at which it is not required.” 

It is abundantly apparent to the commit- 
tee that great room for improvement re- 
mains in the military supply system. The 
committee does not advocate improved effi- 
ciency at the expense of effectively deliver- 
ing supplies to our boys at the fronts. Better 
handling of procurement and inventory-con- 
trol will permit improved military supply 
with smaller inventories. 

Although the benefits in better support to 
military campaigns and in minimizing sur- 
pluses defy calculation in dollars and cents, 
it is easy to seg that they will be tremendous, 
The committee does not intend to imply 
that the services have not devoted any at- 
tention whatever to this field, but it is con- 
vinced that they could have done much more 
than they have. Following the progress that 
is made from now on will be one of the most 
valuable services the committee can render 
to the war effort, 


ADMINISTRATION AND USE OF PUBLIC 
LANDS—SECOND PARTIAL REPORT: THE 
GRAZING SERVICE, INTERIOR DEPART- 
MENT (PT. 2 OF REPORT NO, 404) 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
submit to the Senate a report of the 
subcommittee of the Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys. 

This is the second partial report of 
the subcommittee appointed pursuant to 
Senate Resolution 241 of the Seventy- 
sixth Congress and continued by Senate 
Resolution 147 of the Seventy-seventh 
Congress and Senate Resolution 38 of the 
Seventy-eighth Congress. 

This is the subcommittee which has 
been for some years past engaged in a 
full and complete investigation with re- 
spect to the administration and the use 
of public lands. 

The report which I have just submitted 
to the Senate is concerned with the 
Grazing Service of the Department of 
the Interior. 

This report tells a story which would 
be amazing if it were not so typical. It is 
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a story of the mushroom growth of a 
Government agency. 

This report shows the steady increase 
in the cost of administering the Taylor 
Grazing Act, which has quadrupled in 10 
fiscal years. 

When the Taylor Grazing Act was un- 
der consideration, Secretary Ickes and 
his spokesmen repeatedly told the com- 
mittees of Congress that the cost of ad- 
ministering the act would not exceed 
$150,000 per year. But in 1935, when the 
first regular appropriation for adminis- 
tration of the Taylor Grazing Act was 
presented to Congress, the estimate was 
for $250,000 instead of $150,000. Spokes- 
men for the Department defended the 
estimate with the statement that the 
process of organization was expensive, 
and that the cost would decrease in sub- 
sequent years. The report I have sub- 
mitted shows that this was not the case. 
The regular appropriation by the Con- 
gress for administration by the Grazing 
Service is designated as the salaries and 
expenses appropriation. This appro- 
priation has grown steadily, year by year, 
from a quarter of a million dollars for the 
fiscal year 1936 to well over a million for 
the current fiscal year of 1945. This cur- 
rent appropriation is six and three- 
quarters times as large as the sum which 
Congress was repeatedly assured would 
suffice for the administration of the 
Taylor Grazing Act. Over the 10 fiscal 
years, 1936 to 1945, this appropriation 
has averaged nearly $700,000 per year, 
which is four and two-thirds times as 
large as the originally estimated needs. 
In addition, the public grazing lands not 
in grazing districts, the so-called isolat- 
ed tracts, have been administered by 
the General Land Office, with its own ap- 
propriations under the provisions of sec- 
tion 15 of the Taylor Grazing Act. 

Mr. President, when the Taylor Graz- 
ing Act was before the Public Lands Com- 
mittees of the Congress, in 1933 and 1934, 
and again when proposed amendments to 
the act were under consideration, in 1935 
and 1936, the spokesmen for the Depart- 
ment of the Interior repeatedly stated 
that it was the intention, and would be 
the policy, to administer the Taylor 
Grazing Act essentially with the person- 
nel and facilities of the existing agencies 
in the Department. Secretary Ickes 
testified that “it would not be a separate 
set-up or a new bureau.” He was then 
asked: “You think it could be admin- 
istered by the same organization?” To 
this, Secretary Ickes replied: “Yes, with- 
out additional expenditure.” The Con- 
gress was assured that the General Land 
Office, with some assistance from the 
Geological Survey, the Division of In- 
vestigations, and a limited additional 
specialized personnel, would be ample to 
administer the provisions of the act, The 
Department spokesman declared, “the 
administrative work will be confined to 
a personnel of 22 administrative officers.” 

The administering agency was estab- 
lished within the office of the Secretary, 
known as the Division of Grazing Con- 
trol, in January 1934. The name was 
later shortened to the Division of Graz- 
ing. This designation was changed to 
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the Grazing Service in August 1939. The 
agency was transferred out from the 
Secretary’s office and raised to the rank 
of an operating bureau on July 11, 1944, 
by secretarial order. 

In 1936, the first year in which the 
Taylor Grazing Act was in operation, the 
numbers of the personnel employed un- 
der the salaries and expenses appropria- 
tion, expressed in terms of man-years, 
was not 22, but 45, more than 100 per- 
cent above the Secretary’s estimate. The 
growth of the personnel employed by 
the Grazing Service has continued year 
by year, and the figure has risen from 
45 in 1936 to 250 in 1944. 

Mr. President, I pointed out a moment 
ago that the regular appropriation by 
the Congress for the administration by 
the Grazing Service is designated as the 
salaries and expenses appropriation and 
that this appropriation is, for the cur- 
rent fiscal year, more than six times as 
large as the sum which Congress was 
repeatedly assured would be enough to 
finance the administration of the Taylor 
Grazing Act. 

I think it is important in this connec- 
tion to call the attention of the Senate 
to the fact that the Grazing Service has 
had the expenditure of large sums in 
addition to the salaries and expenses ap- 
propriation. One of these was the range 
improvement appropriation, known as 
the 25-percent fund, which amounted to 
nearly one and three-quarter million dol- 
lars, for the fiscal years 1937 to 1945. 
Another source of funds for the Grazing 
Service was soil and moisture projects, 
under which heading more than $3,000,- 
000 was made available for the years 1941 
to 1945. Similarly, emergency fire pro- 
tection and suppression gave the Grazing 
Service administration over more than 
half a million dollars for the years 1943 
to 1945. The leasing of lands under the 
Pierce Act made available over $150,000 
for the years 1941 to 1945; and about 17 
percent of the payments to States, known 
as the 50-percent fund, was turned back 
to the Grazing Service for administra- 
tion, amounting to more than half a mil- 
lion dollars for the years 1936 to 1945. 

Mr. President, all these funds have 
been available to the Grazing Service 
for the administration of the public 
ranges and for the construction, pur- 
chase, and maintenance of improve- 
ments thereon. The sum of these funds, 
plus the salaries and expenses appropria- 
tions, have grown from a quarter of a 
million dollars for 1936 to a maximum 
of nearly $2,000,000 for 1942. For the 
fiscal year 1945 they totaled $1,825,000, 
or 12 times the originally estimated cost 
of administration. Over the 10 fiscal 
years the total of these several sources 
of funds has averaged nearly one and 
one-third million dollars per year, which 
is 834 times the original estimate. 

In addition to the various funds I have 
just enumerated, the Grazing Service 
had for expenditure large sums allocated 
to it from the Civilian Conservation 
Corps for the operation of C, C. C. camps, 
For the 8 fiscal years from 1936 to 1943 
these allocations totaled nearly $18,000,- 
000, and were available for the making 
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of improvements on the public ranges 
within grazing districts. When the Ci- 
vilian Conservation Corps allotments are 
included in the funds available to the 
Grazing Service for administration and 
range improvements, the total for 1936 
becomes approximately $2,700,000. This 
total reached a maximum of $4,800,000 
for 1941, and thereafter decreased as the 
C. C. C. decreased, ceasing altogether 
after the fiscal year 1943. 

In addition to the funds I have enu- 
merated, the Grazing Service has had for 
its expenditure certain other funds which 
do not contribute directly to range im- 
provements or management. These in- 
clude more than $3,000,000 allocated 
in 1943 and since, by the Public Roads 
Administration, for the construction and 
maintenance of access roads to sources 
of strategical materials, and about forty- 
five hundred dollars for selective-service 
camps. The statement of appropria- 
tions, furnished by the Grazing Service, 
also includes the 50-percent funds paid 
to the States as their portion of the graz- 
ing fees collected . For the 10 years these 
funds amounted to more than three and 
one-half million dollars, However, less 
than $600,000 of this total have been al- 
located by the States for range-improve- 
ment projects within grazing districts, 
to be expended by or under the super- 
vision of the Grazing Service. 

The total of all these various funds 
listed as Grazing Service appropriations, 
for the 10 years, is approximately $37,- 
000,000. The maximum for a single year, 
reached in 1941, was over $5,000,000. 
For the current fiscal year, the total is 
more than $3,000,000, and more than 
20 times the originally estimated cost 
of administration. 

Now, let us go back to the question of 
personnel. The Senate will recall that 
whereas the Secretary of the Interior had 
advised the Congress in 1935 that the ad- 
ministrative work under the Taylor 
Grazing Act would be confined to a per- 
sonnel of 22 administrative officers, actu- 
ally the staff started off with 45, and had 
increased to 250 in the last fiscal year. 
Bear in mind that those figures are ex- 
pressed in terms of man-years, and 
therefore are most conservative. 

How about the personnel employed un- 
der other appropriations than the one for 
salaries and expenses? 

In terms of man-years the numbers 
of the personnel employed under all 
funds available to the Grazing Service 
was slightly over one thousand in 1936, 
increased to a maximum of over two 
thousand in 1941, and was just under 
fifteen hundred in 1944, But if the mem- 
bers of the advisory boards of local stock- 
men, who are actively employed for short 
periods only, be deducted, the number of 
employees engaged under all funds be- 
comes 545 for 1936, 1,461 for 1941, and 
865 for 1944. The larger number for 
1941 is accounted for by the fact that in 
the year more than 850 persons were 
engaged under C. C. C. funds, which were 
eliminated after 1943. If both the ad- 
visory board members and the C. C. C. 
workers be omitted from the total num- 
bers of employees, the remaining person- 
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nel, representing those employed under 
all funds available for administration 
and improvements, exclusive of C. C. C. 
moneys, shows a consistent growth each 
year; a growth from 45 in 1936 to 865 
in 1944, with no single year of the 10 
having a smaller total than the preceding 
year. All this is shown graphically by 
charts in the report which I have pre- 
sented. 

Mr. President, the Taylor Grazing Act 
set a definite limit of 80,000,000 acres on 
the area of “vacant, unappropriated, and 
unreserved” public lands permissible to 
be placed in grazing districts. The Sen- 
ate Committee on Public Lands and Sur- 
veys, in its report on the bill, stated cate- 
gorically that: 

The total area of such grazing districts 
shal] not exceed an aggregate of 80,000,000 
acres. 3 


Let the bill had no sooner become law, 
than the Interior Department began to 
hold a series of meetings of livestock 
men throughout the public-land States, 
and then took steps to establish 50 graz- 
ing districts, with tentative boundaries, 
involving approximately 140,000,000 
acres of the public domain, more than 
60,000,000 acres above the limitation. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. HATCH. I realize the importance 
of the report the Senator from Nevada 
is now making. I wish to say that he fur- 
nished me with a copy of it, but on ac- 
count of other matters I simply have not 
had a chance to read it. But in connec- 
tion with what the Senator has to say, 
I wonder whether he will discuss, or 
whether he investigated, the seventh dis- 
trict in New Mexico. I think the sub- 
committee did investigate it. 

Mr. McCARRAN. The committee did 
investigate the seventh district in New 
Mexico, and the reports on the seventh 
district are printed. But Iam not touch- 
ing upon that matter at this time. 

Mr. HATCH. I regret it, because it is 
something to touch upon. 

Mr. McCARRAN. That is correct, and 
it is something I hope to go into in the 
not far distant future. 

Mr. President, then the Department 
asked the Congress to increase the acre- 
age limitation to cover the areas already 
tentatively set up as grazing districts. 
After extended hearings, the Congress, 
in 1936, raised the limitation to 142,- 
000,000 acres, Since that date the rec- 
ord of the Department with respect to 
this acreage limitation has been one of 
unending and determined effort, first, to 
nullify, and then to circumvent the clear 
intent of the Congress, 

Five months after the original Taylor 
Grazing Act was approved, an Executive 
order was made the instrumentality 
through which virtually all of the public 
lands suitable for grazing, involving an 
estimated total of approximately 173,- 
000,000 acres, were “temporarily with- 
drawn from settlement, location, sale, or 
entry, and reserved for classification.” 
That withdrawal is still in effect in the 12 
Western range States to which it applies, 
except in the areas where it has been 
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lifted for the establishment of grazing 
districts and for similar purposes. 

Early in 1935, opinions were obtained 
from the Socilitor of the Interior Depart- 
ment to the effect that the acreage limi- 
tation was not applicable to the areas 
withdrawn by the Executive order: that 
these lands were no longer unreserved, 
within the meaning of the act. Such an 
interpretation, if sustained, would have 
made a virtual nullity of the acreage lim- 
itation. However, the Attorney General, 
in October of 1935, ruled that such an 
interpretation would lead to an unrea- 
sonable result. The Attorney General 
pointed out that the Congress clearly in- 
tended the acreage limitation to apply to 
the public lands which were “vacant, un- 
appropriated, and unreserved” at the 
time the Taylor Grazing Act was passed 
and did not exempt the lands withdrawn 
or reserved subsequent to that date. 

At about that same time the Grazing 
Service attempted to obtain approval of 
the Department of a proposed “public 
grazing withdrawal” of some 15,000,000 
acres, which would have extended the 
acreage in grazing districts to about 
10,000,000 acres in excess of the 80,000,000 
acre limitation which was then still in 
effect. The proposed withdrawal did 
not rely upon the terms of the Taylor 
Grazing Act, but instead was premised 
upon what the Department called the 
“broad powers of the President to make 
withdrawals.” However, the commis- 
sioner of the General Land Office de- 
clared himself opposed to “any action 
such as is here contemplated that will 
directly or indirectly bring under Federal 
grazing control more than 80,000,000 
acres of public land,” and the proposed 
withdrawal was not promulgated. 

When amendments to the Taylor Graz- 
ing Act were before it, the spokesman for 
the Department informed a committee of 
the Congress that, apart from that act, 
the President had the authority “to con- 
trol grazing on the public domain as a 
conservation objective, and that he could 
withdraw the public domain for that 
purpose and impose rules and regula- 
tions.” It does not appear that the De- 
partment has yet had recourse to such 
authority, if it does in fact exist, which 
to my mind is highly questionable. 

During the succeeding years the Graz- 
ing Service and the Department have 
devised other interpretations of the act 
and of the alleged intent of the Congress, 
which interpretations have been intended 
to exempt from the acreage limitation 

many millions of acres of public lands 
located within the grazing districts and 
administered by the Grazing Service. 
Apparently, the full range of the classes 
of such lands, which the Department 
considers to be not chargeable against 
the acreage limitation, has not yet been 
fully defined. The list, however, does 
include lands withdrawn or reserved un- 
der the following designations: Power- 
site reserves, public-water reserves, pro- 
posed monuments and parks, reclama- 
tion, rights-of-way, stock driveways, and 
withdrawals “for classification and in aid 
of legislation.” Also, “thousands of un- 
patented mining claims” are included in 
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the exemptions. The category, “for clas- 
sification and in aid of legislation” is 
particularly significant, and would open 
up almost limitless possibilities, if the 
Interior Department should prevail in 
its interpretations. 

Evidently the Department now claims 
exemption from the acreage limitation 
for all these classes of lands, whether 
withdrawn or reserved prior, or subse- 
quent, to the passage of the Taylor Graz- 
ing Act. Such interpretations, if sus- 
tained, would remove any effect or mean- 
ing from the acreage limitation placed 
on grazing districts by the Congress. It 
is difficult to reconcile these Department 
rulings with the decision of the Attorney 
General, or with a sound common-sense 
interpretation of the intent of Congress, 
especially in the light of the report on 
the Taylor grazing bill by the Senate 
Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

During the course of the hearings on 
the amendments to the Taylor Grazing 
Act, the spokesman for the Department 
of the Interior assured the committees 
of the Congress that it was, and in the 
future would be, the policy of the Depart- 
ment to “place only such public lands 
in districts as the stockmen in the com- 
munities desire.” This policy was re- 
peatedly and consistently affirmed 
throughout the series of meetings of 
livestock men in the Western States when 
the bulk of the grazing districts were 
in the process of being established, and 
for several years thereafter. The policy 
was well understood in the public land 
States. As late as March 19, 1942, the 
Director of Grazing, in a letter replying 
to a petition of livestock men protesting 
the proposed extension of a grazing dis- 
trict, confirmed the policy in these words: 
“It has always been the policy of the 
Department not to create grazing dis- 
tricts or to make additions to grazing 
districts from areas where the majority 
of the people are opposed to such action. 
There has been no change in this policy.” 

But more recently, a change in the 
policy has appeared, and the Depart- 
ment now asserts that it has what it calls 
a “mandate from Congress,” under the 
terms of the Taylor Grazing Act, to place 
the public domain under grazing admin- 
istration, regardless of the wishes of the 
livestock users of the land. This change 
of policy, at least on the part of a num- 
ber of officials, is well exemplified in the 
records of the attempts of the Grazing 
Service to extend the grazing districts 
in Nevada. These attempts have ex- 
tended over several years, and have been 
resisted by the livestock users of the areas 
affected, in the central and southern 
parts of the State. The efforts have re- 
cently been redoubled, and have culmi- 
nated, to date, in a hearing conducted by 
the Grazing Service at Alamo, Nev., on 
June 30, 1944. At this hearing 42 live- 
stock men voted in opposition to the pro- 
posed extension of the grazing district 
area, and only 9 voted for it. But the 
records of the Grazing Service disclose a 
predetermined intention to proceed with 
the extension, regardless of the expres- 
sions evoked at the hearing. This whole 
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matter is to be the subject of a hearing 
at an early date before the subcommittee 
of which the senior Senator from Nevada 
has the honor to be chairman. 

I call these matters to the attention 
of the Senate because I know many Mem- 
bers of this body are interested in the 
subject. I hope that Senators will read 
and study the report which I have just 
submitted so that they may be fully in- 
formed. We have not heard the last of 
this matter by any means. 

Mr. President, I have sent forward to 
the desk the partial report of the sub- 
committee of the Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys, and by reason of the 
widespread interest in the report, and 
the subject matter contained in it, I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed, 
with illustrations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


Mrs, CARAWAY, from the Committee 
on Enrolled Bills, reported that on De- 
cember 18, 1944, that committee pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the following enrolled bills: 

S. 1802. An act authorizing and directing 
the Secretary of the Interior to issue to 
Winnie Left Her Behind a patent in fee to 
certain land; 

S. 1748. An act authorizing and directing 
the Secretary of the Interior to issue to 
Siang A. Condelario a patent in fee to certain 
and; 

S. 1925. An act to authorize and direct the 
Secretary of the Interior to issue to Charles 
F. White a patent in fee to certain land; 

S. 2026. An act authorizing the issuance of 
a patent in fee to Richard Pickett; 

S. 2071. An act to eliminate as uncollecti- 
ble certain credits of the United States; and 

S. 2208. An act providing for the transfer 
of certain property from the Home Owners’ 
Loan Corporation to the United States for 
national-park purposes. 


FIRST REPORT BY TENNESSEE VALLEY 
AUTHORITY FOR PERIOD ENDED OC- 
TOBER 31, 1944 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, un- 
der Public, No. 358, of the Seventy-eighth 
Congress, the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity is required to make a report every 
3 months to the two Appropriations Com- 
mittees of the Congress. I ask unan- 
imous consent to have the first report 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY, 
Knoxville, Tenn., November 25, 1944. 
The Honorable CARTER GLASS, 

Chairman, Appropriations Committee, 
The United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator Grass: Enclosed is a re- 
port of receipts and expenditures of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority for the 4 months 
ended October 31, 1944. This statement is 
required to be filed with the two Appropria- 
tions Committees of the Congress by the 
Independent Offices Appropriation Act for the 
fiscal year 1945 (Public Law 358, 78th Cong.) 

Very truly yours, 
TEN 


General Manager. 
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Statement of cash receipts and expenditures of the Tennessee Valley Authority for the 
4 months ended Oct. 31, 1944 


Balance, Jul Cash expendi- 
1, % | Cash receipts burt 


Net transfers Desnos ct. 


. funds: 
Checking accounts: : 
General pi , 146, 400. 05 $113, 642, 74 |$30, 746, 334. 59 |$36, 744, 445, 23 | $9, 258, 213. 43 
/ / EEEREN T OENE 1 60 | 1, 560, 750. 20] 340, 058. 70 
Funds in U. S. Treasury. 118, 809. 02 |138, 305, 201. 52 | 28, 109, 954. 64 
O NM wn E ·˙ ⁰ R n K 1, 000, 000. 00 
Proceeds from sale of bonds 330, 220. 2 189, 885. 01 
Working funds advanced by other 
Federal agencies: 
War Department... = 557, 000. 00 551, 246, 90 |. 25, 744. 62 
Navy Department . 45, 000. 00 36, 818. 48 |. 8, 181. 52 
—— ewan 38, 941, 038. 01 


1 Deduct. 


Tennessee Valley Authority funds statement 
for the 4 months ended Oct. 31, 1944 


SOURCE OF FUNDS RECEIVED 


Unexpended balance of 
funds—July 1, 1944: 
Cash and cash funds. $50,319, 063. 92 
Accounts receivable........ 6,923, 857.44 


57. 242, 921. 36 
15, 596, 493. 91 


. — 
Less accounts payable 


Available for 5 
ture beginning o 
Period 41, 646, 427. 45 


Accrued receipts: 
Power system operations: 
Sales of electric energy 
Rents and other electric 


11, 500, 964. 27 

79, 210. 78 

1, 067, 481. 56 

recelvables 35, 581. 25 
Receipts from operation 
of power system land, 
operators’ houses, and 


miscellaneous recov- 


eries of expenditures... 11, 465. 75 


12, 694, 708. 61 
ees 
Fertilizer operations: 
Sales of fertilizer and 
other chemical prod- 


miscellaneous 


Resource development: 
Operation of recrea- 
tional facilities, navi- 
gation terminals, re- 
ceipts from licenses of 
developed processes, 
and miscellaneous re- 
coverles of expendi- 
61, 421. 61 
Multipurpose reservoir op- 
erations: 
Operation of reservoir 
lands, operators’ vil- 
lages, and recoveries 


of expense 72, 095. 12 


Capital improvements and 
other assets: 

Operation of construc- 

tion camp facilities 


X — 810 


695, 928. 87 


Accrued receipts—Continued. 
Capital improvements and 
other assets—Con. 

Sales of timber and im- 
provements on land 
cleared for construc- 
tion, sale of construc- 
tion equipment, sal- 
vage from plant re- 
tired, sales of excess 
materials, and other 


recoveries of expense: $1, 223,342.28 
Collection of long-term 
receivables 76, 074. 74 


1. 995, 345. 89 


— — 


Administrative and gen- 


eral expense recov- 

ered: 
Operation of Norris and 

Wilson villages 140, 381. 86 
Operation of restaurants 

and commissaries 80, 140. 94 
Operation of buildings, 

garages, and shops 14, 020. 47 
Miscellaneous 22, 476. 62 


257. 019. 89 


Reimbursements for serv- 
ices rendered to 
others: 

Operation of calcium 
carbide plant for De- 
fense Supplies Corpo- 


Pole ee Aa SR 937, 138. 39 
Mapping for War Depart- 
—— a 552, 861. 05 
. eee serv- 
—. a E ASA 9, 072. 62 
Cases carbide plant 
construction for De- 
fense Supplies Corpo- 
JRUOD. 65 - nse 79, 420. 74 
Power plant construc- 
C 74, 883. 68 
Housing management 
for Federal Public 
Housing Authority 14, 264. 97 
Loans of personnel to 
Federal agencies and 
other services reim- 
A 112, 415. 44 
1. 780, 056. 89 
Total accrued re- 
a OEN 20, 552, 147. 52 
Total funds avail- 
6 8 62, 198, 574.97 
— —ñ— 
EXPENDITURES (ON ACCRUAL 
BASIS) 
Power system operations; Op- 
eration, maintenance, and 
other expenses of power 
system operations 4, 812, 615.86 
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EXPENDITURES (ON ACCRUAL 
BASIS) continued 
Fertilizer operations: Manu- 
facturing, shipping, and 
other expense 
Resource development: Nav- 
igation, flood control, 
chemical research, agricul- 
tural resource develop- 

ment, forest resource de- 
velopment, mineral re- 
source development, and 
other resource develop- 
ment activities 
Multipurpose reservoir oper- 
ations: Operation and 
maintenance of multipur- 
pose structures and reser- 


82, 429, 702. 93 


1, 615, 366. 47 


650, 977. 50 


Capital improvements and 
acquisition of other 
assets: 
Kentucky Dam and Reser- 
5. 729, 390. 34 


6, 296, 387. 85 
Watts Bar steam plant 454, 831. 45 
South Holston Dam and 
21, 282. 84 
Watauga Dam and Reser- 
E E A E » 
Upper French Broad flood- 
control projects 
Additions to 


71, 717.56 
34, 976. 55 


711, 788. 72 
18, 049. 88 


Equipment, material, and 


supplies transferred from 
the War Department. 1 2, 595. 35 
15, 075, 260. 10 

Administrative and general 
— S Ea 3,214, 197. 05 


Services rendered to others. 1, 780, 056. 89 
Undistributed_.......-..... 144, 506. 50 


Total expenditures... 29, 222, 683.30 
Unexpended funds—Oct. 31, 
1944: 

Cash and cash funds. . 38,941, 038. 01 
Accounts recelvable 5, 983, 948. 08 
Tete 44, 924, 986. 09 
Less— Accounts payable... 11,949, 094. 42 
32, 975, 891. 67 
d 62, 198, 574. 97 

1 Deduct. 


FARMERS’ FUTURE, AMERICA’S FUTURE— 
ADDRESS BY SENATOR GILLETTE 
{Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma asked and ob- 
tained leave to have printed in the Recorp 
an address entitled “Farmers’ Future, Amer- 
ica’s Future,” delivered by Senator GILLETTE, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


THE POSTAL SERVICE—ADDRESSES BY 
SENATOR, MEAD AND WILLIAM C. 


[Mr. MEAD asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp radio addresses 
delivered by himself and by Mr. William C. 
Doherty, president of the National Associa- 
tion of Letter Carriers, on December 17, 1944; 
which appear in the Appendix.) 
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ADDRESS BY HON. CORNELIUS J. 
DANAHER 


[Mr. DANAHER asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an address of 
introduction and tribute to him by his fa- 
ther, Hon. Cornelius J. Danaher, of Meriden, 
Conn., delivered over the radio on November 
6, 1944, which appears in the Appendix.] 


ADDRESS BY REAR ADMIRAL JOSEPH R. 
REDMAN ON THE TWENTY-FIFTH ANNI- 
VERSARY OF FOUNDING OF RADIO 
CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


[Mr. McFARLAND asked and obtained 
leave to have printed in the Recorp an ad- 
dress by Rear Admiral Joseph R. Redman, 
Director of Naval Communications, deliv- 
ered at New York N. Y., on December 1, 
1944, on the occasion of the twenty-fifth an- 
niversary of the founding of the Radio 
Corporation of America, which appears in the 
Append:x.] 


FINAL DECLARATION OF THIRTY-FIRST 
NATIONAL FOREIGN TRADE CONVEN- 
TION 


Mr. MURRAY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a pamphlet en- 
titled “Final Declaration of the Thirty-first 
National Foreign Trade Convention,” which 
appears in the Appendix. 


PRESIDENTIAL VOTE BY STATES 


Mr. BILBO asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a tabulation en- 
titled “Presidential Vote by States,” pub- 
lished in the New York Herald Tribune of 
December 18, 1944, which appears in the 
Appendix.] 


THE ATLANTIC CHARTER 


Mr. REYNOLDS asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Record an article by 
John O'Donnell, dealing with the Atlantic 
Charter and references thereto by Senator 
CHANDLER, published in a recent issue of the 
Washington Times-Herald, which appears in 
the Appendix.] 


THE DIES COMMITTEE—ARTICLE FROM 
WASHINGTON TIMES-HERALD 


Mr. REYNOLDS asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an article by 
Westbrook Pegler on the subject of the Dies 
committee, published in the Washington 
Times-Herald of December 18, 1944, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


THE U. S. S. R. AND THE PACIFIC WAR— 
ARTICLE BY HARRIET L. MOORE 


Mr. DOWNEY asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an article en- 
titled “The U. S. S. R. and the Pacific War,” by 
Harriet L. Moore, published in the Novem- 
ber 1944 issue of The American Review on the 
Soviet Union, which appears in the Appen- 
dix. 


TRIBUTE TO THE LATE ALFRED E. SMITH 
BY FREDERICK M. DAVENPORT 


[Mr. MEAD asked and obtained leave to 
nave printed in the Record a tribute by Fred- 
erick M. Davenport to the late Alfred E. 
Smith, of New York, which appears in the 
Appendix.] *. 


INTERNATIONAL CIVIL AVIATION 
CONFERENCE 


[Mr. BREWSTER asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp the report of 
the proceedings of the International Aviation 
Congress at Chicago, which appears in the 
Appendix.] 


ROBERT MORRIS PIERCE—A CIVILIAN 
F RADIO ENGINEER AT THE FRONT 
[Mr. BURTON asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a statement relat- 
ing to Robert Morris Pierce, a civilian radio 
engineer at the front, which appears in the 
Appendix.] 
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MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of 
his secretaries. 


NOMINATION OF JOSEPH C. GREW 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the ndmination of Joseph C. Grew to 
be Under Secretary of State. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is, Will the Senate advise and consent 
to this nomination? 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Florida. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, if there 
are Senators who have routine matters 
to present, I shall be glad to yield until 
such matters are disposed of. 


TRANSACTION OF LEGISLATIVE 
BUSINESS 


As in legislative session, and by unani- 
mous consent, the following business was 
transacted: 


THE ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY AND POWER 
_ PROJECT 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, as I indi- 
cated during the recent debate on the 
rivers and harbors bill, the effort to se- 
cure similar legislation to authorize post- 
war construction of the St. Lawrence 
seaway and power project will be re- 
sumed in the first session of the Seventy- 
ninth Congress. 

Hearings on the merits of the St. Law- 
rence project and the bill, S. 1385, were 
not held by any committee of the Senate 
during the Seventy-eighth Congress. As 
a consequence, many Senators favorable 
to the project but unable to give adequate 
study to previous hearings, in the clos- 
ing days of the session, felt obliged to 
vote against the amendment to include 
the St. Lawrence authorization in the 
rivers and harbors bill. In only a few 
cases was a vote against the amendment 
indicated as a vote against the project 
and the bill. 

From all parts of the country have 
come assurances of the determination of 
farm, labor, and business leaders to ob- 
tain the post-war development of our 
greatest natural resource, the nearly 
completed seaway from the head of the 
Great Lakes to the Atlantic and the 
now wasted, latent power of the St. Law- 
rence River. 

The people living in the Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence Basin have every right to 
ask that the resources of this great 
region be developed on a parity with the 
resources which are to be utilized under 
the $950,000,000 authorization of the 
flood control bill and the $500,000,000 au- 
thorization of the rivers and harbors bill. 

At Watertown, N. Y., one of the lead- 
ing communities in the St. Lawrence 
River Valley, the Building and Construc- 
tion Trades Council, American Federa- 
tion of Labor, has taken an active part 
in presenting the need and the benefit of 
the St. Lawrence development, in con- 
nection with post-war employment. I 
ask to have inserted in the body of the 
Record a recent news item concerning 
the statement of the council and its 
president, Mr. William L. Lawyer. 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 

CONTINUE FIGHT FOR SEAWAY 

WATERTOWN, December 12, 1944—The 
Watertown Building and Construction Trades 
Council is continuing its campaign among 
labor unions and trade councils through the 
Great Lakes area and the New England States 
in favor of the passage of the St. Lawrence 
seaway and power development bill. 

In his communication to the heads of the 
various labor organizations, Mr. Lawyer again 
points out the number of men that will be 
employed on the St. Lawrence seaway proj- 
ect as well as the St. Lawrence power de- 
velopment if the measure is passed. 

The local labor leader stresses the fact 
that if the projects are carried through, it 
will mean work for many men returning from 
the armed forces. Mr. Lawyer emphasized 
the fact that the development of the seaway 
and the hydroelectric power will mean much 
besides employment for thousands and thou- 
sands of families. He stressed the fact in 
his communication that it will bring about 
better and more economical living condi- 
tions throughout the entire Great Lakes and 
St. Lawrence River area. 

A communication from John J. Kapp, re- 
cording secretary of Local No. 3, International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers of Greater 
New York and vicinity, said that the organi- 
zation was for the project. 

The New York brotherhood is one of the 
strongest and most influential organizations 
of electrical workers in the country, it is said. 

The Schenectady Federation of Labor, also 
an influential organization, which repre- 
sents 22 locals, has advised Senators WAGNER 
and Mean that they are favorable to the de- 
velopment of the St. Lawrence River. 


Mr. AIKEN, Mr. President, I wish to 
take up another matter briefly, On D2- 
cember 12 I inserted in the Recor 25 tel- 
egrams from chambers of commerce 
throughout the country denying that 
they haa membership in the National St. 
Lawrence Project Conference. Since in- 
serting these telegrams in the Recorp I 
have received a letter from the execu- 
tive director of the National St. Lawrence 
Project Conference, Mr. T. J. McGrath, 
enclosing photostatic copies of papers 
which indicate that in 1941 someone con- 
nected with most of those chambers of 
commerce had given permission to have 
their names used. That fact apparently 
is unknown or was unknown to the pres- 
ent officers of these chambers of com- 
merce, and, according to the telegram 
I received, they are not now members 
of the National St. Lawrence Project 
Conference although their names appear 
on its stationery. But, in fairness to Mr. 
McGrath, I am glad to make this state- 
ment. 

I also have a letter from Mr. Parker 
Hill, vice president of the Cleveland 
Chamber of Commerce, in which he 
states that, when they denied having 
membership in the National St. Law- 
rence Project Conference, they were con- 
fused and thought they were denying 
membership in the National St. Lawrence 
Association, which is in favor of the de- 
velopment. I am glad to make this 
statement to clear up that matter also. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the 
Record an editorial entitled “ ‘Seaway 
as Important as Panama Canal,’ Says 
AIKEN,” published in the Journal of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., of January 11, 1944, 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


MILWAUKEE—"SEAWAY AS IMPORTANT AS 
PANAMA CANAL,” SAYS AIKEN 


Senator Aten, of Vermont, does the Nation 
a service, especially the Middle West, when 
he points out that the St. Lawrence water- 
way is as important to this country, economi- 
cally, as the Panama Canal. 

Maybe that will give America a new view. 
Maybe it will move Congress to stop playing 
tag with all those forces that, for selfish rea- 
sons, fight the seaway. 

Selfish interests fought the Panama Canal 
for a long time. Finally it was built. To- 
day, as we look back, we wonder what we 
would have done without it, 

Certainly we could not have conducted a 
war in the Atlantic and a war in the Pacific 
at the same time if we had been compelled 
to send everything around Cape Horn. The 
Panama Canal is vital to America. 

Build the St. Lawrence, and 10 years later 
America would be wondering how it ever got 
along without this development. Right in 
this war the seaway would have been of im- 
measurable benefit in supplying our cam- 
paign in Europe. We need the St. Lawrence 
for defense, even if there were no other rea- 
son. And there are other reasons. 

Add to the importance of the seaway the 
fact that its construction would be one of 
the best job producers in the post-war period, 
and you have a compelling reason for its 
authorization. 

So let’s sweep away the obstructions and 
the little selfish arguments and get ready for 
this business of major national importance. 

The construction of the St. Lawrence is a 
quarter of a century overdue now. Mil- 
waukee and Wisconsin, ong other cities 
and States, have been the losers by this 
procrastination. 


Mr. LANGER. I also ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD 
an editorial entitled “Seaway's Effect,” 
published in the Journal of Lincoln, 
Nebr., of December 11, 1944. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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SEAWAY'S EFFECT 

Senator AIKEN, of Vermont, arguing for 
the St. Lawrence seaway project, says that 
it will be as beneficial upon the national 
economy as was the construction of the 
Panama Canal. The hope of the Midwest 
is that it will be of greater importance. So 
far as its economy is concerned, the Panama 
Canal proved to be more of a detriment than 
a benefit to this section. The reason lies in 
the fact, attested by railway commission rate 
experts, that in order to meet water competi- 
tion the railroads put in a schedule of low 
rates on shipments between the Atlantic and 
Pacific coasts that are lower than those for 
commodities originating in the Midwest and 
destined for either coast. 

Construction of the seaway should tend to 
correct this situation to a certain extent. In 
operation it would bring the Atlantic coast 
much nearer the Midwest since more ocean- 
going vessels would load at interior ports 
instead of along the eastern seaboard. Mid- 
west sentiment is not that the construction 
of the Panama Canal was a mistake, but 
that its benefits have not been equally 
shared, 


Mr. LANGER. I also ask to have 
printed in the Recor an editorial entitled 
“Some Day It Will Come,” published in 
the Sheboygan Press, of Sheboygan, Wis., 
under date of December 14, 1944. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SOME DAY IT WILL COME 

Tuesday we carried an editorial on the St. 
Lawrence waterway at the same time that 
a United States Senate controlled by special 
interestss voted down the project which had 
been made a part of the rivers and harbors 
measure. 

It was voted down by a bloc of Senators 
many of whom had originally declared for 
the waterway and were swayed from their 
duty by pressure groups. We are glad that 
we had that editorial Tuesday exposing the 
methods that were being used and the spe- 
cial utility interests that had been working 
for a long time. We got into this fight back 
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in 1925 when we attended one of the early 
meetings and we have sensed the deliberate 
attempts to kill the measure. In the early 
days it was Chicago attempting a water 
steal, all a part of the contemptible lobby 
that has spent millions of dollars. Then 
came the pitting of one section of the United 
States against the other, and the vote is a 
culmination of an effort to stave off the 
building of the St. Lawrence seaway. 

We want to commend those Senators who 
stood by their guns, including the two from 
Wisconsin, when the final vote was taken. 
While this means a temporary delay, the time 
is coming when the treaty between Canada 
and the United States will be ratified by the 
United States Senate. Perhaps some of us 
won't be alive when that occurs, but we 
make this prediction—that no lobby and no 
combination of interests can defeat a project 
that is so worth while and means so much 
for the future of the people of the United 
States. After the war we will be dealing with 
many nations, we will be shipping our prod- 
ucts to the ports of the world, and we ought 
to have a lake-to-ocean highway upon which 
we can do business with the world. 


RECAPITULATION OF APPROPRIATIONS, 


SECOND SESSION, SEVENTY-EIGHTH 
CONGRESS 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Florida yield? 

Mr, PEPPER. I yield to the Senator 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, as 
most of the Senators are going home, and 
I know they will be asked about appro- 
priations, I desire to put into the REC- 
orp a statement of itemized estimates 
and regular appropriations made by 
the second session of the Seventy-eighth 
Congress to November 14, 1944, and an- 
other tabulation completing the figures. 
I ask unanimous consent that the tabu- 
lations be printed in the RECORD as a 
part of my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

The tables are as follows: 


VIilla.—Recapitulation of itemized estimates and appropriations, 2d sess., 78th Cong. (to Nov. 14, 1944), arranged by appropriation acts 


Title 


REGULAR ANNUAL ACTS, 1945 


Independent Offices... 


Interior Department. ß%CCFCCC ETO 
Labor-Federal Security. RE eee 


TORING ain censuses es trate NEIRE AAR 


325, 178, 500. 00 
61, 599, 627. 00 


47, 147, 708, 00 
14, 451, 919. 00 


34, 460, 00 


71, 933, 000, 00 
31, 841, 378, 390. 00 


3 227, 454, 400. 00 
1, 113, £23, 990. 00 


4, 375, 000. 00 


1 Exclusive of $1,000,000 for migratory bird conservation fund carried under permanent appro) 


3 Sum of 


3 Includes $100,000 for refund of moneys erroneously collected and excludes ded for customs refunds wi 


tions. 
$800,000,000 of this decrease results from substitution of a contract authorization of that amount for direct ai 


61, 634, 087. 00 


14, 451, 919, 00 
| 20, 150, 819, 600.00 | 27, 569, 
_ — ——b— 


227, 454, 400. 00 
1, 118, 298, 990. 00 


la 


Increase (+) or de- 


crease (—) ap] 
roy priations com- 
ar 1945 pared esti- 

mates 

E E $537, 701, 473, 00 +$24, 404, 445, 00 
— „731, 055, 00 -+1, 261, 610. 00 
~) 8, B28, 122, 900.00 | nnn — 39, 022, 524. 00 
RRRS E 1 87, 920, 207. 00 —12, 080, 599. 00 
251.042 307,080.00 | 132,534, 270.00 | 1, 174,932, 200.00 | 1, 112, 644, 404.000 —62, 287, 736, 00 
47, 056, 500. 00 23, 058, 700. 00 70, 115, 200. 00 =—1, 996, 150. 00 
667, 162, 930. 00 21, 177, 370. 00 688, 340, 300, 00 —54, 496, 415. 00 
88, 298, 200. 00 416, 476, 700. 00 —5, 795, 171. 00 


—1, 933, 068, 34 


47, 182, 168. 00 46, 245, 694, 66 


13, 455, 024. 00 
798, 301, 00 | 3 —1, 581, 021, 199. 00 


—1, 190, 000, 00 
—14 907, 221. 00 
—6, 817, £03.00 

718. 00 


—8. 


1, 110, 209, 272. 00 


„ 


propriat ions of that sum under the Navy Department. 
amount is carried under permanent appropriations. 
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VIlla.—Recapitulation of itemized estimates and appropriations, 2d sess., 78th Cong. (to Nov. 14, 1944), arranged by appropriation acts— 
Continued 


Supplemental es- Increase (+-) or de- 
Regular budget es- tinates, fiscal | Total budget esti- | Tot). appropria- | crease ( rakes 
timates, fiscal years 1945 and mates tions, 78thCong., priations com- 
year 1945 1944 and prior 2d sess. pared with esti- 

years mates 

REGULAR ANNUAL ACTS, 1945—continued 

JJ A O E OEE NEE $86, 911, 440. 00 | $15, 677, 869. 700. 00 | $15, 764, 781. 140.00 | $15, 527, 270, 255. 00 —£237, 510, 905 00 
SUNN aes earka Sanaandta ino aen be crac T RSN s a sun Aaonaa a? 15, 677, 869, 700.00 | 14, 677. 869, 700.00 | 15, 34, 814. 795. CO —243, 054, £05. 00 
TTT T 86,11. 440. 00 86, £11, 440. 00 £2, 455, 440. 00 +5. 544, C00. 00 


ote) regular annua: 20S. ooo oc kh cents es nnncnnncoens 


11, £84, 436, 131. 00 E6, 980, 744, 153.36 | 55, 002. 704, 956. 02 | 2 —1, 028, £49, 197. 34 


DEFICIENCY AND SUPPLEMENTAL ACTS 


— — U UK p pp ̃ — — (9 2 31, 359, 200. CC +31, 354, 200. 00 
First Deficiency, 1944 593, 477, 353. 47 53, 477, 353. 47 489, 762, 870. 04 —103, 714, 483. 43 
r . eee 1, 069, 911, 425.00] 1. 068. 911, 425. 00 1. 030; 937. £42. 0C 38. 974. 188. 00 
tion Administration. 1945 2, 921, 451, OCC, 00 3, 921, 451, 000. OF £, 920, 320, 000. CC —1, 131, 000. 00 
Second Deficiency, 1944 261. 337, 648. 61 261. 337, 648. 61 241, 270, 992. 58 —20, 066, 656. 03 
Total deficiency and supplemental acts. 5, 846,177,427 08 | 5, 846, 177, 427.68. | 5, 713, 650, 304. 62 — 132, 527, 122. 46 
MISCELLANEOUS ACTS 

REE OT V. T B E E S P ARE E S EIE ORNE TEEDE EEN TEE $6, 700, 000. 00 $6, 990, 000. 00 $290, 000. 00 
[SESE DES E NS RS EAEN IESE PIPE ., SARE AN E 882. 20 8 882.20 
ehen K— 6, 700, 000. 00 7, 643, 882. 20 +043, 882. 20 


Total regular annual, supplemental deficiency, and miscellaneous 


appropriation acts 11, 984, 436, 131. 00 60, 783, 089, 142. 84 | — 2. 060, 532, 437. 60 
a 


PERMANENT APPROPRIATIONS (GENERAL AND SPECIAL ACCOUNTS) 


Interest on the publie debt. : 3, 750, 000, 000. 00 | 3,750, 000, 000. 00 |. 
Sinking funds and other debt retirement fund: . 589, 739, 480. 00 SSY, 739, 480. 00 
Excess profits tax refund bonds 1, 000, 000, 000. 00 1, 000, 000, 000. 60 
Internal revenue and customs reſunds. . . . 795, 620, 000. 00 795, 620, 000. 00 85 
All other permanent and indefinite general and special accounts 276, 641, 494. 95 283, 713, 494. 95 280, 713, 494. 95 —3, 000, C00. 00 
Total permanent, general. and special accounts 6,412, 000, 974. 95 7. 072. 000.00 | 6, 419. 072. 974.95 | 6, 416, 072, 974. 95 —3, 000, 000. 00 
es total, f annual 5 deficiency and miscel- 1, 908, 497, 108.08 828 ee 3 os 
neous acts and permanent appropriations 7, 50, 7, 449. „ 555, 67, 199, 162, 117. 79 [2 —?, 7. 
Deduct trust funds appropriations carried in regular annual deficiency t 5 4 e 
and miscellaneous appropriation acts 61, 923, 558. 00 3, 982. 712. 04 65, 906, 267. 04 67, 166, 877. 04 


+1, 260, 616. 00 
Grand total, including permanent appropriations under general 
and special accounts, but exclusive of trust funds carried under 
regular annual appropriations 


18, 334, 513, 550.95 | 50, 862, 274, 737. 40 | 69, 196, 788, 288. 35 | 67, 131, 995, 240, 75 | ? —2, 064, 793, 047, 60 


2 Sum of $800,000,000 of this decrease results from substitution of a contract authorization of that amount for direct appropriations of that sum under the Navy Department. 
4 Estimates for Farm Labor Supply submitted to the 1st sess. of the 78th Cong. and included in the total estimates for that session. 


The following appropriation bill was considered and passed after the completion 


of the above table: 


First supplemental appropriation bill, 1945 (total as finally agreed to by 


House, Dec. 16, 1844, and by Senate, Dec. 18, 1944) 


Estimates con- | Amount ofa 
sidered wae 
— ESNE $676, 549, 440. 03 $482, 460, $91. 03 


Estimates and appropriations, 78th Cong., 2d sess.; regular annual, supplemental, 
deficiency, and miscellaneous appropriation acts 


Estimates Appropriations 


‘Total regular annual, supplemental, deficiency, and miscellaneous appro- 


priation acts (as shown on foregoing table) 
— N appropriation bill, 1945 (as finally approved by Senate 
MIMD AAOUND) S ao eae eee canteen oon 


$62, 843, 621, 580. 44 | $60, 783, 089, 142. 84 
676, 549, 440. 03 482, 460, 891. 03 


Grand total, regular annual, supplemental, deficiency, and miscella- 


neous appropriation acts, 78th Cong., 2d 
Totaj estim: 


YE Sat EA e V EARE IE T N E, 
Total direct appropriations as shown above 


Total direct appropriations under the estimates by. 


63, 520, 171, 020. 47 


63, 520, 171, 020. 47 
61, 265, 550, 033. 87 


61, 265, 550, 033. 87 
== 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to call attention to the appropria- 
tions made at the present session of Con- 
gress. First, I desire to refer to the 
Budget estimates. The Budget Bureau, 
as we all know, makes the estimates for 
appropriations. The estimates for direct 
appropriations the entire fiscal year 1945 
were $63,520,171,020.47. The actual di- 
rect appropriations were $61,265,550,- 
033.87. By a simple subtraction it will be 
seen that the Congress has appropriated 
in direct appropriations $2,254,620,986.60 


less than the Bureau of the Budget 
estimated should be appropriated and 
spent. In other words, we have saved to 
the American people by reducing direct 
appropriations the enormous sum of 
$2,254,620,986.60 under the Budget esti- 
mates. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Certainly. 

Mr. TAFT. What is the explanation 
of the difference between the $63,000,- 
000,000 the Senator’s statement shows 


we have appropriated and the $100,- 
000,000,000 which have really been appro- 
priated? 

Mr. McKELLAR. We have not really 
appropriated $100,000,000,000. 

Mr. TAFT. Has not the Senator ex- 
cluded something from his calculation? 

Mr. MeKELLAR. No; the only thing 
that is excluded from these figures are 
the regular charges for interest, fixed 
. against the Government; that is 
all. 

Mr. TAFT. My understanding is that 
we will spend during this fiscal year 
about $96,000,000,000. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes. 

Mr. TAFT. Is the difference made up 
of balances of appropriations coming 
over from past years? 

Mr. McKELLAR. It is made up of 
balances remaining from appropriations 
for past years. I thank the Senator for 
interrupting because it brings up exactly 
what I wish to explain. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, does 
the Senator intend to bring on a general 
debate on this matter? ~ 

Mr. McKELLAR. That question will 
answer itself in a few moments if the 
Senator will permit me to proceed with 
this statement. I shall bring on no gen- 
eral debate, and will not interfere with 
the Senator’s nominations. 

Mr. TAFT. I do not propose to ask 
any further questions. 

Mr. McKELLAR. What I am putting 
in the Record will take me but a very 
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brief time, and I have occupied very 
little time in this debate, as the Senator 
knows. 

In other words, in explanation of the 
question asked by the Senator from 
Ohio, we have appropriated for all pur- 
poses of every kind, nature, and descrip- 
tion for this year including fixed charges, 
$67,614.456,131.78. That includes every- 
thing—all fixed charges. 

Last year, we appropriated $114,564,- 
008,594.62. I need not give the other 
figures. All of that was not expended; 
there were some unexpended balances 
which could be used this year. That no 
doubt is an answer to the question asked 
by the Senator from Ohio. 

In the preceding year, 1942, we appro- 
priated $147,071,208,961.89; and in the 
first year of the war, 1941, we appro- 
priated $57,702,715,367.26. 

So that it is easily seen that for the 
current fiscal year the figures are not 
extravagant as compared with appro- 
priations for preceding years. 

I wish to say for the Committees on 
Appropriations of the two Houses of Con- 
gress that they have reduced the Budget 
estimates for direct appropriations by the 
enormous sum of $2,254,620,986.60. I 
should think that all Senators would like 
to have that information, especially those 
who are going home. 

Mr. President, the $67,000,000,000 ap- 
propriated this year compares with our 
cash income of about $45,000,000,000 
during the fiscal year 1944. I do not 
know exactly what our income will be 
this fiscal year, but it will be about that 
sum—probably about $50,000,000,000— 
which will make the figures as to ap- 
propriations and income very interesting. 
They are certainly interes ing tome. In 
other words, for the current fiscal year, 
we appropriated $67,614,456,131.78 new 
money all told, and we may receive an 
income of nearly $50,000,000,000. 

I thank the Senator from Florida for 
yielding to me. 


AMENDMENT OF CIVIL SERVICE RETIRE- 
MENT ACT 


Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, PEPPER. I yield to the Senator 
from California. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, several 
months ago the Senate passed S. 1481 
dealing with the right of a person to a 
civil-service annuity who has received an 
award of compensation in a lump sum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the amendment of the House of 
Representatives to the bill (S. 1481) to 
amend further the Civil Service Retire- 
ment Act, approved May 29, 1930, as 
amended, which was, to strike out all 
after the enacting clause and insert the 
following: 

That section 6 of the Civil Service Retire- 
ment Act, of May 29, 1930, as amended, is 
hereby amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following paragraph: 

“Notwithstanding any provision of law to 
the contrary, the right of any person entitled 
to an annuity under this act shall not be 
affected because such person has received an 
award of compensation in a lump sum under 
section 14 of the act entitled An act to pro- 
vide compensation for employees of the 
United States suffering injuries while in the 
performance of their duties, and for other 
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purposes,’ approved September 7, 1916, as 
amended, except that where such annuity is 
payable on account of the same disability for 
which compensation under such section of 
such act of September 7, 1916, has been paid, 
so much of such compensation as has been 
paid for any period extended beyond the 
date such annuity becomes effective, as de- 
termined by the United States Employees’ 
Compensation Commission, shall be refunded 
to the United States Employees’ Compensa- 
tion Commission, to be covered into the Em- 


ployees’ Compensation Fund. Before such 


person shall receive such annuity he shall 
(1) refund to such Commission the amount 
representing such commuted payments for 
such extended period, or (2) authorize the 
deduction of such amount from the annuity 
payable to him under this act, which amount 
shall be transmitted to such Commission for 
reimbursement to such fund. Deductions 
from such annuity may be made from ac- 
crued and accruing payments, or may be pro- 
rated against and paid from accruing pay- 
ments in such manner as the United States 
Employees’ Compensation Commission shall 
determine, whenever it finds that the finan- 
cial circumstances of the annuitant are such 
as to warrant such deferred refunding.” 


Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, the 
amendment made by the House is of a 
perfecting and noncontroversial char- 
acter. I have discussed the matter with 
the members of the Civil Service Com- 
mittee on both sides. The amendment 
is entirely satisfactory, and is desired 
by the Civil Service Commission and the 
other governmental agencies. 

I therefore move that the Senate con- 
cur in the House amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT—RE- 
TURN OF SENATE ENROLLED BILL 1979 


The Presiding Officer (Mr. MURDOCK 
in the chair) laid before the Senate the 
following message from the President of 
the United States, which was read, and, 
with the accompanying bill, ordered to 
lie on the table: 


To the Senate: 

In compliance with Senate Concurrent 
Resolution No. 57, I return herewith S. 
1979, an act to regulate in the District of 
Columbia the transfer of shares of stock 
in corporations and to make uniform 
the law with reference thereto. 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 


THE WHITE House, December 19, 1944, 
NOMINATION OF JOSEPH C. GREW 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the nomination of Joseph C. Grew to 
be Under Secretary of State. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Florida has the floor. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Florida yield to me for a 
moment? 

Mr, PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Recorp a telegram from 
Ammon Grice, president of the State 
Farmers’ Union of Oregon, in support of 
the Pepper resolution to postpone action 
of the Senate on the pending State De- 
partment nominations until the conven- 
ing of the succeeding Congress. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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SALEM, OREG., December 19, 1944, 
Senator Guy Corpon, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Urge you to support Pepper resolution 
postponing action on all State Department 
nominees until next Congress. Please have 
this wire inserted in CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

AMMON GRICE, 
President, State Farmers’ Union. 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I have a 
brief statement to read, but before read- 
ing the statement I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Guffey O'Mahoney 
Austin Gurney Overton 
Bailey 1 Pepper 
Barkley Hatch Radcliffe 
Bilbo Hawkes Reed 
Brewster Hayden Revercomb 
Brooks Hill Reynolds 
Buck Holman Robertson 
Burton Jenner Russell 
Bushfield Johnson, Calif. Shipstead 
Butler Johnson, Colo. Smith 
Byrd La Follette Taft 

Capper Langer Thomas, Idaho 
Caraway Lucas Thomas, Okla 
Chandler McCarran Truman 
Chavez McClellan Tunnell 
Clark, Mo. McFarland Tydings 
Connally McKellar Vandenberg 
Cordon Magnuson Walsh 
Danaher Maloney Weeks 
Davis Maybank Wheeler 
Downey Mead Wherry 
Ferguson Millikin White 
George Murdock Wiley 
Gillette Murray Willis 
Green Nye Wilson 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy- 
eight Senators have answered to their 
names. A quorum is present, 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, this 
morning the Senator from Montana [Mr, 
Morray], the Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Gurrry], the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. CHANDLER], and I talked with 
the President after his arrival in Wash- 
ington respecting the pending nomina- 
tions in the State Department. We told 
the President frankly our views about 
these nominations. The President, in 
turn, told us that he needed men of expe- 
rience in the Department of State, and 
felt that these men would conscientiously 
carry out his views in the discharge of 
their duties. The President authorized 
us to say, however, that if any one of 
these gentlemen in the discharge of his 
duties did not properly carry out and 
express his policies, he would be promptly 
removed. 

The President said that he would feel 
compelled to send the same nominations 
back to the Senate at the first day of the 
next session if the Senate did not advise 
and consent to the nominations in this 
session. We individually regret to say 
we cannot change our convictions re- 
specting some of the nominations, and 
shall have to vote upon the several nomi- 
nations according to our best judgment 
and our own consciences. However, in 
view of the President’s advice that he 
would, if these names were not con- 
firmed by the Senate, feel compelled to 
send them back at the beginning of the 
new session, and in view of the Presi- 
dent’s assurance to us that he would 
promptly remove any of these nominees 
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who did not discharse his duties with 
faithful regard to the President’s policies, 
we feel that nothing is to be gained by 
cur prolonging the discussion of the 
nominations further. 

Iam, therefore, authorized to say that, 
having made our views about the nomi- 
nations clear in our statements, and with 
the intention to vote upon the several 
nominations according to our own con- 
victions, we are ready for a roll call upon 
the nominations. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE, Mr. President, as 
I view the matter, the Senate has a joint 
responsibility with the Executive in the 
conduct and the ultimate determination 
of the foreign policy of the United States. 
I concede that under the division of pow- 
ers and responsibilities the Senate too 
often must take action after the Execu- 
tive has determined the foreign policy. 
Nevertheless, I believe that the Senate 
cannot, under the Constitution, escape 
or avoid the full share of responsibility 
which the Constitution places upon it in 
the determination of the foreign policy 
of the United States. 

We pass upon treaties after they have 
been negotiated. We also must dis- 
charge the responsibility which is given 
us under the Constitution to advise and 
consent to nominations which affect for- 
eign policy. 

In what I have to say—and I shall be 
brief—I do not want any word I may 
utter to be construed in any manner to 
reflect upon the character or the per- 
sonal life of any of the nominees now 
under consideration. 

I am just as much opposed to these 
nominations following the statement 
made by the able Senator from Florida, 
and those who are associated with him 
in the statement, as I was before it was 
made. I am opposed to these nominees, 
Mr. President, because I believe they rep- 
resent, as they themselves have said, a 
team, a team which is to operate the 
State Department of the United States 
after a thoroughgoing reorganization, 
vertical in character, which inevitably 
will strengthen and increase the power of 
the men whose nominations are here un- 
der consideration in formulating and 
carrying out United States foreign policy. 
I believe we are in the most critical pe- 
riod in the history of this great democ- 
racy and of the world. I for one, Mr. 
President, cannot consider this pro- 
posed reorganization of the State De- 
partment and the six men who are to 
administer it without mentioning briefly 
the background of the situation and the 
critical decisions which may have been 
made in the months that are past and 
which are bound to be made in the 
months we face. 

Mr. President, every man and woman 
in this country who has been following 
the developments in Greece, Poland, and 
elsewhere in recent months knows that 
there are ominous manifestations and 
that actions have been taken by two of 
our most powerful allies in this war— 
Russia and Great Britain—which are in 
direct violation of the high pronounce- 
ments of moral purpose and of ethical 
objectives for which the people of this 
country have been told that they are 
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fighting. The people are sacrificing their 
sons, and in some cases their daughters. 
They are pouring out the accumulated 
savings of the entire nation. We are 
building up a load of debt which will be 
passed on to unborn generations and 
with it a load of taxation which will 
seriously impair the standard of living in 
this country for generations to come. 
Furthermore, we are sacrificing critical 
natural resources, irreplaceable in char- 


‘acter, to an extent which ultimately will 


affect the entire standard of living of un- 
born generations in this Nation, because, 
after all, Mr. President, the standard of 
living of a people rests upon the natural 
resource base. 

These sacrifices the people had been led 
to believe were to bring about a better 
world. They had believed that the 
United States was fighting to put an end 
to power politics, balances of power, and 
the exploitation of peoples which have 
been the causes of war in the past. 

Mr. President, there has been discus- 
sion in this debate of the Atlantic Char- 
ter. Imperfect as that document may 
be, nevertheless it was the pronounce- 
ment to which the American people have 
clung as their assurance that we were 
not again to repeat the tragic experi- 
ence which this country went through 
during and after its sacrifices in World 
War No. 1. Appearing before the For- 
eign Relations Committee, in a prelimi- 
nary statement prior to the appearance 
of the nominees under consideration, the 
new Secretary of State, Mr. Edward Stet- 
tinius, Jr., outlined the policy and the 
objectives of this Department under his 
new administration and under the ad- 
ministration of the men who are to take 
over these important posts when their 
nominations are confirmed. I read a 
brief portion of that statement: 


In the months and years ahead, the United 
States will have far greater responsibilities in 
world affairs than ever before in our history. 
We have great moral and material power, 
which we must exercise in the long-range 
mutual interests of our own people and of 
the peoples of other nations. 

Our major objectives may be stated very 
bricfly as follows: 

1. The fullest possible support in the 
conduct of our foreign relations for our armed 
forces, so that the war may be won at the 
earliest possible moment. 

2. Effective steps to prevent Germany 
and Japan, after victory by the United Na- 
tions, from again acquiring the power to 
wage aggressive war. 

3. Establishment at the earliest pos- 
sible moment of a United Nations organiza- 
tion capable of building and maintaining the 
peace—by force if necessary—for generations 
to come. 

4. Agreement on measures to promote 
a great expansion of our foreign trade and of 
productiveness and trade throughout the 
world, so that we can maintain full employ- 
ment in our own country and, together with 
the other United Nations, enter an era of con- 
stantly expanding production and consump- 
tion and of raising standards of living. 

5. Encouragement of all those condi- 
tions of international life favorable to the 
development by men and women everywhere 
of the institutions of a free and democratic 
way cf life, in accordance with their own cus- 
toms and desires, 

These are the major objectives toward 
which the Department of State is working, 
under the President’s direction and in close 
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cooperation with the Congress.. We shall not 
achieve them overnight. Their achievement 
will require months and years of constant 
and effective work by all of us, 


I submit, Mr. President, that the only 
shred which is left of the Atlantic Char- 
ter’s principle in this list of the major 
objectives of the State Department is to 
be found in point 5, which reads, and I 
repeat it— 

Encouragement of all those conditions of 
international life— 


Whatever that may mean— 
favorable to the development by men and 
women everywhere of the institutions of a 
free and democratic way of life, in accordance 
with their own customs and desires. 


Mr. President, the events which are 
occurring in Europe, in conjunction with 
this statement, make it clear to me at 
least that the Atlantic Charter has be- 
come a mere scrap of paper, and that so 
far as these developments are concerned, 
the Government of the United States is 
satisfied to make pious declarations such 
as that which appeared in a press state- 
ment given a few days ago by the present 
Secretary of State concerning Greece and 
as contained in his statement of yester- 
day concerning the Polish situation. 

There has been no answer to the state- 
ment, as carried in the press of this coun- | 
try, made by Mr. Bevin, a member of 
the present coalition cabinet in Great 
Britain, that at the last meeting of the 
President of the United States and the 
Prime Minister in Canada, the President 
of the United States initialed an agree- 
ment which had been entered into be- 
tween Great Britain and Russia so far 
as that portion of the world is concerned 
which is involved in the operations in 
Greece. 

Mr. President, I recognize that by vot- 
ing against a set of nominees we are tak- 
ing a negative position, but, so far as I 
am concerned, I am opposed to this team 
because I am convincea that the confir- 
mation of this group of men will further 
destroy the hopes of the people of this 
country for a just and a democratic 
peace, 

I regret that I cannot vote against 
them en bloc, but because of the par- 
liamentary situation I realize that I shall 
have to cast my vote on each one of them 
separately. But I do that, Mr. President, 
because I can in no other way voice the 
protest which comes from my mind and 
heart against the shocking political de- 
velopments which have taken place in 
Europe and which I think will continue 
to take place if the Senate of the United 
States, without protest, accepts this team 
which is now before the Senate for con- 
firmation. 

Mr. President, the one hope of sur- 
vival of democracy in America is that we 
should have a just and lasting peace as 
the result of the unprecedented sacri- 
fices which the people of this Nation are 
making and will have to continue to make 
before this war is over. 

In my view the men who make up this 
team will weaken if not impair the efforts 
of the people of this Nation to achieve 
those objectives; and so when the roll 
is called I shall vote against each and 
every one of them. 
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UP THE HILL; DOWN THE HILL 


Mr. NYE. Mr. President, the contro- 
versy concerning the pending nomina- 
tions to posts in the State Department is 
portrayal in a degree of the large uncer- 
tainty cf what lies ahead. What can and 
what will be our lot in shaping the world 
that comes out of this war? What course 
of events might we already be commit- 
ted to? That uncertain field before us, 
I fear, is quite likely to be found pat- 
terned much along the same lines as the 
pattern which followed military victory 
in the last war, in which we were in alli- 
ance with Europe. 

I hope that what we are seeing now 
does not mean that we have lost the 
peace even before winning the war which 
we now fight; yet it does seem that our 
allies are giving pretty certain evidence of 
a determination to follow directions quite 
contrary to those previously proclaimed 
as being the directions which our victo- 
rious allies would pursue in attaining a 
better and a healthier world. 

You of the Senate who must deal with 
this uncertain future, this pattern, what- 
ever it may be in the future, have, to say 
the least, my sympathy—yes; and my 
confidence that its uncertainty will be 
met courageously in the cause of sal- 
vaging the most that can be salvaged for 
America and the future peace of America 
and of the world. 

Mr. President, leaving my post here in 
the Senate of the United States is ap- 
proached without thought of resort to 
recriminations, and without retractions 
for those things I have said and done 
during these 20 years I have served. Re- 
grets? Well, not more than any man is 
bound to feel who has been defeated in a 
political campaign in which the vital and 
true issues were not permitted enter- 
tainment, a campaign in which the peo- 
pie were not permitted a freedom of un- 
prejudiced choice, a campaign in which 
the cards had been so stacked that I was 
without chance to win. After all, we 
come to the Senate not alone because we 
want to come. Those who send us here 
have an equal right to take us away from 
here. I hope that right may continue 
through all time, for that is one of the 
rights which, practiced by Americans, has 
carried us forward and kept us free from 
those things and practices which have 
given other peoples endless conflict and 
war. 

I would be lacking completely in frank- 
ness were I to say that leaving the Senate 
is painless. One does not enjoy associa- 
tion with the sort of men who come to 
this body, work with them day after day, 
without sensing a tremendous loss when 
he contemplates a breaking from those 
associations, So few people can be privi- 
leged to know what those associations 
mean that what I have said will sound 
empty to all but those who have come to 
know what this service with men in the 
Senate can and does mean. Then, one 
should be appreciative of having had just 
a taste of this work with Americans in 
this great body, so why should I be other 
than happy in having had these 20 years 
in the Senate, close and friendly relations 
with men whose names will be honored 
down through the ages. Since I came to 
the Senate in 1925, hundreds more have 
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come, and, with many of those who were 
then here, gone. I am quite sure I have 
had more than my just share of privilege 
of service here, for there are but eight of 
you still here who were in the Senate 
when I came. I shall forever prize the 
memory of our work together. 


THE NEW PRESSURE POLITICS 


We have worked hard, we have differed 
violently respecting many issues which 
were presented, but never have I seen 
evidences that would warrant a charge 
reflecting upon our American purpose 
against any of us. Even in these years 
when there has been such will outside of 
Congress to attack and destroy the in- 
fluence of representative government, I 
never have witnessed a serious reflection 
by one Member of Congress upon an- 
other that would question his American- 
ism, his purpose to do that which he 
thought best for his country. This 
brings me to a point permitting me to 
warn those of my colleagues who are not 
fully aware of it that we have moved into 
an era of power and pressure politics in 
America that should give us concern, 
grave concern. It is a brand of politics 
which will wholly ignore truth, deal in 
half-truths, and further selfish purpose 
with such thorough and clever propa- 
ganda as can cause intelligent men and 
women to be made blind to truth and 
reason. It is pressure politics highly 
financed, but as yet not required to make 
any accounting of its spending. In my 
own campaign this fall I became the tar- 
get of that sort of politics to a degree 
that found daily direct-mail attacks upon 
me in every city and rural mail box in 
the State. White was made to seem 
black, prejudices were fanned to hates so 
deep that many fine people would not 
even afford me chance to be heard in 
defense of self and truth. Propaganda 
sponsored by irresponsible forces outside 
the State, plus propaganda the source 
and responsibility for which could not be 
traced to anyone, had many honest North 
Dakotans convinced that if I was not ac- 
tually on Hitler's pay roll, I should have 
been. This was the sort of poison which 
has been directed at some of us for sev- 
eral years. Its ingredients were smear 
books withont direct charges but with 
insinuations so cleverly done as to avoid 
chance of libel actions—this and con- 
stant repetition with variations of the 
published and unpublished propaganda 
of those with un-American axes to grind. 
Congress will do well, if it would serve 
the cause of representative government 
and make it endure, to find the legislative 
means of coping with this uncontrolled 
pressure politics. Representative gov- 
ernment cannot long endure if these 
games go on beyond the reach. of law 
simply because a Department of Justice 
holds that the activity is of an educa- 
tional rather than a political order, 


TRAGEDY THROUGH 20 YEARS 
I did not mean to be sentimental, I did 


not mean to seem to give advice in these 


remarks of mine which I planned only to 
be the recording and expression of 
thoughts that have been forced by rea- 
son of these few weeks devoted to run- 
ning through and cleaning up and out 20 
years’ accumulation of files and work pa- 
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pers in my office. That experience has 
served to remind me of the tragedy in 
which we have lived and played. The 
mighty events of these 20 years have so 
often been tragic that it is not unfair to 
call them years of blighted hopes. 

Not only have I watched these mighty 
events unfold, but I have so often been, 
like other Members of the Senate, in the 
center of the whirlwinds which formed to 
change and create trends in American 
thinking and doing. It leaves one won- 
dering, as to these trends, why do we go 
here, why do we move in this, that, or 
another direction? 

THE PREJUDICES I BROUGHT WITH ME 


Mr, President, I brought with me to the 
Senate a prejudice against involvement 
in another foreign war, against the ter- 
rible economic condition which the last 
war had brought to our country, particu- 
larly the agricultural sections of our 
country, the people of which felt the pen- 
alty so much sooner than did other 
classes of Americans. I was prejudiced 
against the propaganda which had been 
fed to us during that war, because it had 
caused me and so many others to do great 
injustice to some men who sat in these 
Chambers during that war and sought to 
keep public thinking straight, in spite 
of the Government propaganda, to the 
end that there could be less disillusion- 
ment to suffer after the war was won 
and the truth came to be known. I was 
prejudiced against the slightest likeli- 
hood of our ever letting our country be- 
come the pawn of foreign powers in more 
war to save empires by throwing more 
sons into more wars. I was prejudiced 
against the countries which had found 
us so easy in and after the last war. My 
prejudice gave life to the hope that 
America could be on guard another time, 
smart, not reachable with the names and 
causes which would be portrayed to cover 
up the true and selfish causes. 

I came to the Senate bearing this 
prejudice at a time when, led largely by 
the men who had fought in the last war, 
there was developing throughout Amer- 
ica an overwhelming determination to 
be done with Europe’s politics, preju- 
dices, hates, and wars. I personally felt 
that determination that we must find 
the way to avoid repetition of that ex- 
perience of 25 years ago and what fol- 
lowed. 

CREATING THE NEUTRALITY LAWS 


I sponsored the resolution, consoli- 
dated finally with another on a related 
subject by the senior Senator from Mich- 
igan [Mr. VANDENBERG], the approval of 
which authorized the conduct of what 
came to be known as the munitions in- 
vestigation. I was honored with the 
chairmanship of the committee making - 
that investigation. With the assistance 
of six other Senators, more unitedly co- 
operative than the members of any other 
committee with which I have had asso- 
ciation through all these years, we 
plowed through nearly 4 years of in- 
tensive study, affording disclosures which 
could only add to American resolve to 
find the ways of avoiding repetition of 
the costly experience of World War No. 1. 
Our study of the causes of our involve- 
ment in that war led to legislative rec- 
ommendations by our committee. I 
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joined in introducing what came to be 
known as the neutrality laws. I wit- 
nessed a popular reaction to the pro- 
posals, so great that the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration consolidated our several 
proposals into one bill and introduced 
it as the Pittman bill. And then I saw 
the neutrality law adopted by over- 
whelming vote in both Houses of Con- 
gress, acting in the determination that 
America should not again become in- 
volved in Europe’s wars. 

Those laws of neutrality, growing out 
of experience leading to our involvement 
in the last war, came into being just at 
the time when it grew increasingly clear 
that Europe was working herself into 
another terrible war, were warmly re- 
ceived by the American people. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt approved the law, and 
he teok unto himself much credit for its 
existence. I thought much had been 
accomplished. 

CREATE AND THEN DESTROY SAFEGUARDS 


Then I saw born the concerted effort 
to destroy those safeguards against our 
involvement in war. I heard the terms 
“isolationism” and “isolationist” given 
added and new meanings. I heard the 
President proclaim that he was proud to 
be called an isolationist if that meant a 
person who was trying to keep our coun- 
try out of other peoples’ war. Then I 
witnessed what for long were unbeliev- 
able things. I saw a noisy drift away 
from the neutrality laws, those safe- 
guards against our involvement in an- 
other foreign war. I heard the laws as- 
sailed as laws that were getting us into 
war. I even came to hear the admin- 
istration and its leaders plead for repeal, 
first of this phase, then of that phase of 
the law, on the ground, mind you, Mr. 
President, that such repeal would help 
us keep out of the war that then was 
rolling onto the stage in Europe. I wit- 
nessed the President turn his back upon 
the law he was sworn to administer and 
enforce; I saw his administration de- 
cline to invoke the law against Japan. 
Had the law been invoked, Japan couzd 
never have so long carried on her war 
against China with our oil and scrap 
iron. Had the law been invoked against 
Japan, Japan could not have been the 
power she became; she could never have 
made so many thousands of American 
boys the targets for our own American 


scrap iron at Pearl Harbor and since. 1 


shall forever wish that I might have been 
able to drive home the conviction which 
was mine when, in the Senate on August 
10, 1927, I szid of the scrap iron export 
business with Japan just this: 

It seems to me that the only return we 
may expect from a continuation of this ex- 
portation, aside from the munificent return 
in dollers to the several exporting compan- 
ies, is the probability that one day we may 
receive this scrap back home here in the 
form of shrapnel in the flesh and in the 
bodies of our sons. 


UN-AMERICAN TO BE FOR AMERICA 
Piece by piece I saw the laws of neu- 
tralijy whittled away, until there was no 
neutrality law left. Day by day I wit- 
nessed a drift or a trend to war taking 
the place of that long-standing and de- 
termined resolve to avoid war. 
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And then I witnessed our going to war 
and the bitter undertaking to discredit 
one and all of us who had labored so 
earnestly to avoid it. I saw and heard 
a word, “isolationist,” pumped and 
stretched, repeated and paraded, until to 
some minds it would be made to mean 
everything that was bad, terrible, un- 
American, and indecent. The attempt 
to keep our country out of war had be- 
come an unforgivable sin. The position 
of being extremely solicitous about the 
fortunes of our own country suddenly be- 
came the cause for charges of un-Amer- 
icanism. Because the British interest 
or the Russian interest in the complexi- 
ties of the world were made secondary 
to American interest, by some of us, we 
were held up to scorn, and were even 
charged with pro-Hitler sympathies. 
To have been for America first came to be 
looked upon as treason by those who had 
foreign interests first at heart. All this 
occurred in just a few years, our own 
years. 

To war we went, first without having to 
fight, but just by helping certain coun- 
tries who did want to fight, and then to 
war to defend our country and honor 
when we were attacked. 

When I think of those things I am liv- 
ing in the past, some of my colleagues 


‘will say. Very well; let us then bury it, 


and come right down to date. To war 
we went. 

WE FIGHT A MILITARY WAR, OUR ALLIES A 

POLITICAL WAR 

Then came more repetition of what we 
had listened to 25 years earlier—the elo- 
quent portrayal of what a grand and 
beautiful job of world rebuilding and re- 
forming would be cur good fortune, once 
we and our allies had won this war. 
Demecracy would be safe again, but this 
time for keeps. The “four freedoms,” 
the Atlantic Charter, plenty of milk for 
everyone—these and more were the 
causes which would have us dig in and do 
the real job of winning the war. Our 
participation in the war was going to let 
America dictate a peace that would let 
Americans forevermore be joyous and 
proud in what their country had done for 
the world. 

Ail this, Mr. President, took place dur- 
ing 20 years in which I have cccupied 
a place in this great body. And now, to- 
day, just as I am about to surrender my 
place to a most honorable successor, I 
find pretty ready acknowledgment on 
every side line that these things we have 
believed to be the things we were fighting 
for, these things which our sons pre- 
sumably were dying for, were not really 
what we were fighting for at all. In- 
deea, tnere is wide acknowledgment pri- 
vately that we cannot hope to attain so 
complete a winning of the peace after 
we shall havé won the war. We find in- 
stead, mind you, that while our country 
fights a bloody, heartbreaking military 
war some of our allies are fighting a po- 
litical war, and our allies with such will 


to acknowledge that as true as to cause. 


us to stand aghast for ever having 
thought that something lastingly good 
could be won as a result of this war, 
Clearly, while Russia fights courageously 
and with greater cost in lives than we 
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know, and while Britain stubbornly re- 
sists the enemy and fights back with 
courage and great credit to herself, they 
fight for something obviously quite dif- 
ferent from that for which we presumed 
we were all fighting. They have bru- 
tally kicked such causes as the “four 
freedoms” and the Atlantic Charter into 
oblivion,.and are impatient at the mere 
thought of ever having it before them 
again. They give pretty emphatic no- 
tice—sometimes it seems like arrogant 
notice—that they are done with this 
tomfoolery and seem to want to know 
what we are going to do about it. They 
know, of course, that we, as an ally, will 
go along and finish this military job, and 
win the war with them and for them. 
They know what they want when the 
war is won, and who are we to say that 
they shall not have their way in their 
own realm. 
TRAGEDY STALKS US 


Tragedy! Tragedy no end! Today 
we are left by our allies and their 
actions with nothing but the hope that 
what we see with relation to Finland, 
Poland, Italy, Greece, India, and all the 
other places where human beings 
suffer—today we are left with nothing 
but the hope that what we see is only a 
dream, a bad dream, and that when we 
awaken we shall find that the chance is 
still here to let this war end all wars 
for all time. That is the tragedy of it 
all. We hope, but privately we dare not 
believe. 

WIN THIS WAR, THEN PRAISE WASHINGTON 


We are right, of course, in permitting 
no compromise of our determination to 
whip soundly Hitlerism and crush the 
arrogance of the people who call them- 
selves the Jap civilization. We must 
prosecute the war to a victorious end, 
and we must have these allies with us 
if we are to doit. No other way is open 
to us. Our allies know it as well as we, 
or better. They know it so well that 
they have no hesitance in affording 
these Greek and Polish previews of what 
is yet to come after victory has been at- 
tained. 

If there comes out of this war what 
seems to be in such large prospect, then 
perhaps once again we shall sing the 
praises of George Washington, and not 
only read his Farewell Message on each 
succeeding anniversary of his birth, but 
really pay him tribute again for that 
marvelous insight and foresight that 
caused him to plead with Americans that 
they and their country shun the pit- 
falls of foreign alliances and entangle- 
ments. 

There is another approach to afford 
the demonstration I want so much to 
leave in this Recorp; namely, the dem- 
onstration of how tragic are these years 
of our serious striving for peace only to 
be moved by trends away from our high 
purpose, and our sincere beliefs. 

IT MUST NOT HAPPEN AGAIN 

My coming to the Senate was but a 
few years following the victorious war to 
end war and make the world safe for 
democracy. During my first years in the 
Senate new international agreements 
and arrangements followed one another 
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in rapid succession, and all were believed 
to be of help in organizing the world for 
security and for lasting peace. Now, as 


I leave, all these bright hopes have 


turned to dust and ashes. The whole 
world is again plunged into war, and 
American boys are again being marched 
away as conscripts from all our Ameri- 
can towns and homes to die on far dis- 
tant battlefields for a cause that is so 
obscure that even the pundits and the 
professors cannot agree as to what it is. 
Nor is that the worst of it. For even as 
America pours out her finest blood and 
her treasure, the worst of it is that there 
is not one of us who really has full con- 
fidence that this Second World War will 
not be followed by a third, and that by 
a fourth, and that by a fifth, until our 
whole civilization—all that we have and 
hold dear—has been ground into bloody 
rubble. 

Oh, yes, I know that we say that this 
must not happen. We say that this must 
be the last war. But we said that the last 
time. And we believed it the last time. 
The horrible thing about the situation in 
which we now find ourselves is that this 
time we do not believe it. We say it for 
the Recorp and for the newspapers, be- 
cause we feel that we have got to say 
something of the sort to keep the fathers 
and mothers of America content to send 
their boys into this present conflict. But 
we do not believe it! When we are alone, 
or when we talk to one another in pri- 
vacy, we know that we do not believe it. 
Down deep in our hearts we have no con- 
fidence whatever that this is to be the last 
world war, or that after another 20 years 
has passed—or perhaps only another 10— 
the nations will not be at each others’ 
throats again and the whole world once 
more saturated with blood. That is the 
awful prospect that makes my heart 
heavy within me at this hour. 


A NEW WORLD IN THE MAKING, ON PAPER 


As I have said, the 20 years during 
which I have served in this body has 
been, both for the United States and for 
the whole world, a time of blighted hopes. 
It is painful now to recall how different 
the prospect was at the time I took my 
seat in the Senate in 1925. But then 
Germany had been overwhelmingly de- 
feated, her army reduced to a smaller 
size than that of Czechoslovakia, her 
navy scuttled, her air force wiped out, her 
colonies and much of her richest coal 
and iron deposits taken from her. On 
the other hand, Britain had such a gi- 
gantic fleet and France such a tre- 
mendous army that between them they 
could do what they wished to do in order 
to make Europe keep the peace. In the 
year I became a Senator the two 9-power 
treaties of the Washington Conference 
were ratified by all the principal nations, 
supposedly bringing an end to all naval 
rivalry and threats of aggression in the 
Far East. The Locarno treaties were 
ratified in Europe, supposedly ending 
forever the likelihood of future trouble 
between Germany and any of her neigh- 
bors. In the very next year Germany was 
welcomed into the League of Nations and 
given a permanent seat on the Council. 
In the year after that the United States 
and France started the negotiations 
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which were finally to culminate in the 
ratification by 62 nations of the Kelloge- 
Briand Pact under which they bound 
themselves that “the settlement or solu- 
tion of all disputes or conflicts, of what- 
ever nature or of whatever origin they 
may be, which may arise among them, 
shall never be sought except by pacific 
means.” 
SIGN WITH FINGERS CROSSED 


That looked like lasting peace, did it 
not? Unfortunately, however, we soon 
found out that all the nations who signed 
those agreements, particularly the Kel- 
logg-Briand Pact, had their fingers 
crossed when they signed. Great Britain 
slipped into her signature to that pact 
the reservation that it was not to apply 
to any defense of strategic places vital 
to the safety of the British Empire—a 
vitiating reservation much like the one 
which: her representative slipped in con- 
cerning Newfoundland at the moment of 
signing the World Civil Aviation Pact in 
Chicago 3 weeks ago. And after Great 
Britain had done that, all the other na- 
tions, ourselves included, were under the 
necessity of protecting their interests 
and accordingly announced that “of 
course, they reserved the right of self- 
defense.” They would not go to war, as 
they had promised in the Kellogg-Briand 
Pact, except in self-defense. Well, we all 
know what a nation intent on commit- 
ting highway robbery can do with that 
joker about self-defense. It was not long 
before Mussolini was invading Ethiopia 
in what he claimed was self-defense. 
Japan had to defend herself against 
China. Self-defense! 


BEAUTIFUL PROSPECTS AGAIN 


But there was almost as much blight- 
ing of our hopes domestically as in inter- 
national affairs back in those days. We 
had been led to believe that after the war 
this Nation would enter upon a new and 
more glorious destiny. Men and govern- 
ments who are whooping it up for war 
always talk that way, just as they are 
doing today, when we are told, on the 
highest authority, that this war is to be 
followed by the golden age for America, 
when there will be 60,000,000 jobs pay- 
ing the same kind of wages that the war 
has brought; when everyone will be pro- 
tected against all the perils of sickness, 
old age, unemployment, and death; when 
we will fill the seven seas with our Ameri- 
can ships crammed with American goods 
to flood every export market; and when 
our own markets and wage levels will be 
completely protected against being un- 
dermined by the goods produced where 
standards of wages and living are far 
below those in the United States. One 
would think that by this time there had 
been enough history to teach us that 
wars are not followed by great advances. 
Wars are followed by let-downs, and the 
moral let-downs that follow wars are the 
most tragic of all. 

THE LET-DOWN WHEN WAR ENDS 

As I entered the Senate, that terrible 
let-down which follows all wars was just 
beginning to register following the First 
World War. And thus it happened that 
my first important assignment as a 
Member of this body was to act as chair- 
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man of the committee which was inves- 
tigating the Teapot Dome Continental 
Trading Co. and Elk Hills scandals. 
There is nothing to be gained by drag- 
ging out again all the malodorous facts 
which were brought into the light in that 
investigation or the millions of dollars 
which were recovered for the United 
States; but I am bound to say that, truly 
as it served the cause of honest govern- 
ment by showing up the shameful con- 
ditions which had grown up following 
the other war, it has by no means ended 
the possibility of official corruption or of 
playing fast and loose with the Nation’s 
resources. It is only 2 weeks since one 
of the assistant attorneys general of the 
United States was summarily dismissed 
from office, and I notice a surprising lack 
of interest in this body in investigating 
the many specific charges which he has 
made of the use of improper influence, in 
the Attorney General’s office and else- 
where in connection with huge Govern- 
ment contracts. Incidentally, Mr. Presi- 
dent, it is worth noticing that the most 
important piece of public service ren- 
dered by Mr. Littell before his dismissal 
in disgrace by the President was his 
blocking of the Elk Hills oil reserve deal 
which might easily have developed into 
another Teapot Dome, or worse. 


SCANDALS IN THE MAKING 


However, the threat of vast corruption 
growing out of this war does not arise 
so much in connection with what has 
already happened. Some firms and 
some men are making a lot of money— 
too much money—out of this war, just as 
happened last time, and just as we were 
promised should not happen this time. 
But the time to be on guard against cor- 
ruption on a grand scale, I would remind 
and warn the Senate, is after the war is 
over. Then is when the boys who know 
the right people plan to “go to town.” 
And what a chance they will have. Just 
think of it—more than $15,000,000,000 
worth of the best designed and equipped 
factories in the country to be disposed 
of. Almost as much real estate as there 
is in the entire New England States. 
Tractors, automobiles, railway equip- 
ment, ships, food, textiles, and everything 
conceivable right down to safety pins, 
and, one suspects, perhaps, a good many 
million cartons of cigarettes. No one 
will hazard an official estimate as to the 
value of all this material and real estate, 
but the general understanding among 
Government officials is, as we all know, 
that it will represent a cost value of not 
a penny less than $100,000,000,000. Just 
think of that—$100,000,000,000 worth of 
Government goods to be disposed of, and 
in such a way as not to wreck our na- 
tional economy. Talk about possible 
financial killings. There’s the biggest 
melon-cutting ever to take place at any 
time in history anywhere on God’s green 
earth. And there is not a slicker, a 
something-for-nothing artist, a rascal, 
a corruptionist, a member of the plun- 
derbund in this country who has not got 
his eye on what is coming up of this na- 
ture, and who is not getting ready right 
now to reap an illegitimate harvest out 
of this coming aftermath of the war. 
Teapot Dome will be kindergarten stuff 
alongside what the big plunderers are 
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likely to do to that hundred billion dol- 
lar’s worth of easy pickings. 


THE MUNITIONS INVESTIGATION 


So much for Teapot Dome. Then 
came the munitions investigation. With 
me on that committee were Senators 
Vandenberg, Barbour, George, Clark, 
Bone, and Pope, Senators whose coura- 
geous work in that investigation I shall 
never cease to admire. It was hard, tedi- 
ous, and wearing work, carried on for 
nearly 4 years, 

I know that it is the fashion today to 
minimize and deride the work done by 
the munitions inquiry. I know that the 
work of the investigation was never com- 
pleted, that it always found its efforts to 
get at the truth hampered, sometimes by 
lack of funds, and that in the record of 
any investigation stretching over so much 
time and filling so many volumes of con- 
gressional reports there is bound to be a 
good deal of unimportant and some un- 
proved or unprovable material. But I 
want to assert now, and without any hesi- 
tation or equivocation, that I am more 
proud of having been connected with the 
work of the Munitions Investigating 
Committee than of any other service in 
my 20-year career as a United States 
Senator. I do not account 1 day spent 
in the work of that committee, or 1 cent 
spent in its behalf, as wasted. I believe 
that it served a patriotic and much- 
needed purpose, and I confidently expect 
after this war is over, and men have a 
chance to look at the actuality of war 
again with some measure of objectivity 
and freedom of thought, that the ground 
work done by that committee, in spading 
up a field into which few had ever ven- 
tured before, will be again recognized for 
the important thing that it was. 


DISCREDIT FACTS WHEN THEY EMBARRASS 


When those who were so anxious to see 
this Nation enter this Second World War 
began to heap derision on the work of 
the munitions inquiry, they naturally 
started by trying to deceive the public as 
to what the inquiry had shown. They 
said that the inquiry had come to the 
conclusion that all wars are caused by 
merchants of death—that is to say, 
manufacturers of munitions and the 
financial interests behind them—and 
that if these merchants of death could 
be shackled there would be no more wars. 
They pretended that the munitions in- 
quiry had held that if the United States 
would keep the Morgans and the du 
Ponts and Bethlehem Steel and Reming- 
ton Arms and a few others from ship- 
ping munitions to other countries or 
financing other countries in the purchase 
of munitions, then there would never be 
any danger of the United States becom- 
ing involved in another war. President 
Roosevelt in one of his messages to Con- 
gress came nearer to saying that than 
anyone else. 

Of course, the munitions investigation 
never said any such thing. This charge 
has been made only by those who ma- 
liciously wanted to falsify the record of 
that investigation, most of them because 
they did not want the United States to 
stay out of this war. But I find many 
newspapers and a good many American 
citizens echoing that false account of 
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what the munitions investigation 
showed, and I think that something 
ought to be said to make clear the truth. 
What did the munitions inquiry actually 
show? Goto the 48 volumes of its hear- 
ings or to its several reports and you will 
get the full answer, but here are four 
summarized facts which I think that the 
inquiry established beyond any denial. 


PROVED UNDERLYING CAUSES FOR WAR 


First, it showed that economic inter- 
ests do lie at the bottom of modern war. 
Mussolini may talk about have and 
have-not nations. Hitler may rant 
about Germany's need for lebensraum— 
living space. Churchill may declare that 
what Britain has she will hold. What it 
all comes down to is the clash of con- 
flicting economic interests. President 
Wilson, in the speech he made at St. 
Louis during that last tour of his, said 
that anyone could already see—and re- 
member, that was as far back as 1919— 
that the First World War had been 
caused by economic rivalries. The first 
thing the munitions investigation estab- 
lished was this: At the root of all war lies 
economic interest. 

Second, our inquiry also discovered 


-that economie interests which stand to 


make money out of war cannot be trusted 
not to work for war. I do not say, 
mark you, that they always do, but I do 
say that they cannot be trusted not to. 
That was what that long procession of 
armament salesmen who appeared be- 
fore our committee proved up to the hilt, 
When any great company or any great 
bank stands to make money out of 
war they simply cannot be trusted not to 
take advantage of that opportunity. 
They frequently cannot be said to want 
war. They will be perfectly satisfied, 
and much happier perhaps, if the coun- 
tries which buy their death-dealing 
manufactures only prepare for war and 
do not actually go to war. What they 
want, in other words, is not war but prof- 
its. But wars always come after there 
has been a long period of arming, so that 
what the munitions companies want has 
little to do with the matter. It is what 
they do, not what they want, that counts. 
What they do is to go after the profits 
that are to be found in arms races. 
Therefore, I repeat, it is a fact that eco- 
nomic interests which stand to make 
money out of war cannot be trusted not 
to work for war. = 

The third fact follows, namely, that 
the private armament industry stands at 
the top of the list of those which, because 
they stand to make money out of the 
arming of nations for war, cannot be 
trusted to work against the coming of 
war. This is too clear to need any ar- 
guing. 

The fourth fact brought out by our 
inquiry is that any portion of the bank- 
ing industry which is engaged in financ- 
ing the armament industry is just about 
as dangerous to peace as the armament 
industry itself. If the arms investiga- 
tion begun in England had been carried 
through, or if the part which was car- 
ried out had not been so hedged about 
with restrictions from getting at the basic 
facts. I am sure that this would have 
been brought out even more clearly over 
there than it was here. But it is true 
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everywhere. You cannot trust a bank- 
ing industry that is making money out of 
financing an armament company or out 


of financing the purchase of armaments 


to work against war any more than you 
can trust the armament industry itself. 

Still another fact developed by the 
munitions investigation, and of special 
interest now, was the extent of will in 
Britain, in France, and here in the United 
States to shut eyes to the requirements 
of the Versailles Treaty and help Hitler 
rearm Germany in violation of that 
treaty. There was profit for someone 
available through such a practice, just 
as there was tremendous profit in the 
business of selling scrap iron and oil to 
Japan almost up to the very hour of Ja- 
pan’s sneak attack at Pearl Harbor. 
One of my bewilderments will always be 
that Britain and France could have 
watched Germany arm, helped Germany 
arm, and then pretend surprise when 
they found how largely prepared for war 
Germany really was when she moved out 
with her heartless attack 5 years ago. 

Now I say that these four facts were 
plainly established by the munitions in- 
vestigation—the fact that economic in- 
terests underlie modern wars; the fact 
that economic interests that will make 
money out of war cannot be trusted not 
to work for war; the fact that the arma- 
ment industry stands at the top of the 
list of those economic interests that can- 
not be trusted; and the fact that when 
banking is working hand in glove with 
armaments, banking cannot be trusted 
either. Those facts simply cannot be 
disproved. They are established beyond 
all doubt in the record of our inquiry. 
And I believe it is a good thing, a healthy 
thing, for the people of the United States 
to have them established. For that rea- 
son, I am perfectly willing to have the 
results and worth of the munitions in- 
vestigation compared with those of any 
other investigation conducted by any 
other committee of either House of Con- 
gress during the past 20 years. 


LEARNED OUR LESSON; ADOPTED NEUTRALITY LAWS 


And while I am on this subject, Mr. 
President, there are some other things I 
should like to say about that munitions 
investigation. As we all know, one im- 
mediate result of that investigation was 
the enactment of the neutrality law. 
Here, again, we have something that is 
derided today. What a farce that neu- 
trality law was, I hear people say; there 
was a law that was going to keep the 
United States out of war, and look where 
we are now! And that also is largely a 
result of the spreading of confusion and 
falsehoods by people who did not want 
the United States to keep out of the pres- 
ent war in the first place. g 

What about the neutrality law, Mr. 
President? Well, it was meant to keep 
the United States out of war- and it did 
that very thing! It kept us out of this 
present horrible war for more than 2 
years and it had to be repealed before 
those who were trying all the time, with 
all the hidden power, with all the 
strength of the greatest propaganda 
campaign in press, radio, and on the 
screen that this country ever saw, to 
carry us into the war, could do so. It 
was not the neutrality law that failed 
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to do what it was enacted to do; it was 
the failure to stick by the determination 
to stay out of war. Let us not call the 
neutrality law a failure. The actual 
reason some people hated it so much, and 
finally induced Congress to repeal it, was 
because it was not a failure. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT PRAISED NEUTRALITY LAW 


To be sure, the neutrality law was 
never honestly administered. Back in 
the summer of 1936, when the President 
was making the first of his campaigns 
for reelection, and before the American 
people had learned of his campaign tac- 
tics of saying one thing in seeking their 
votes and then turning right around and 
doing the opposite after he got them, he 
made a speech at Chautauqua, N. Y. At 
that time, there was no question about 
the support of the American people for 
the neutrality law. So that Chautauqua 
speech, as you will remember, was largely 
made up of an attempt by the President 
to take credit for the passage of that 
law, pointing to it as one of the great 
achievements of his administration and 
in every possible way trying to make the 
people believe that he was responsible 
for its enactment. But in that speech 
the President also did say that keeping 
the Nation at peace is, in the final analy- 
sis, a responsibility that rests on the 
President and his Secretary of State, 
and that no law could accomplish that 
unless it was backed up by the day to 
day decisions of policy and action made 
by the White House. When the Presi- 
dent said that, how right he was. And 
how well we have been shown, by the 
tragic events that followed that Chau- 
tauqua speech, that when the President 
made up his mind to take this Nation 
into war, nothing that Congress or the 
overwhelming wishes of the people could 
do could stop him. 


LAW SABOTAGED AND IGNORED 


The neutrality law was sabotaged al- 
most from the beginning in what was 
supposed to be the house of its friend— 
and by that I mean the White House. It 
was sabotaged first in the Spanish crisis 
where, when it was found to work in 
such a way as to favor the legitimate, 
Republican Government of Spain, on 
recommendation of the President it was 
amended in such a way as to play into 
the hands of Franco and his Fascist 
backers. I know something about that 
particular act of perverting the intention 
of the original makers of that law, for 
when I introduced the resolution which 
would have restored its original inten- 
tion and made arms available to the 
Republic of Spain, that was made the 
principal charge against me in my last 
successful campaign for reelection in 
North Dakota. And we all know how 
the law was administered in such a way 
in the crisis between China and Japan as 
to supply Japan with the very oil and 
scrap iron and other muntions of war 
which not only devastated our friends in 
China but after that cost the lives of 
thousands of American boys and sent 
the pride of the American Fleet to the 
bottom of Pearl Harbor. 

GO BACK TO NEUTRALITY LAW? 

Sometimes I am asked whether I would 
go back to the neutrality law as it stood 
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before the executive branch sabotaged it 
and before Congress repealed it. I re- 
gard that as an academic question, for 
we never can go back. History moves on; 
what has been done cannot be undone. 
But this much I will say: if we get the 
kind of peace out of this war that I fear 
we are going to get, or if the kind of 
Europe and Asia comes out of this war 
that I fear is going to come, then before 
many years have passed, as the people of 
the United States see how little they have 
to show for the sacrifice of their sons and 
for the staggering burdens of taxation 
they have imposed upon themselves, 
there will arise a new demand from the 
people for the United States to get out of 
these endless wars of the Old World and 
to stay out. If we get the kind of peace 
we can see coming in Greece and Poland 
today, that demand to get out and stay 
out will come as surely as tomorrow’s 
sunrise, and no President, no Congress, 
no Europe-dazzled press or seaboard 
moneyed class will be able to deny it. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. MUR- 
bock in the chair). Does the Senator 
from North Dakota yield to the Senator 
from North Carolina? 

Mr. NYE. I yield. 

Mr. BAILEY. The Senator appears to 
me to be discussing whether or not the 
administration was supporting the arms 
embargo to which he refers, or the first 
Neutrality Act. 

Mr.NYE. The arms embargo was part 
of the Neutrality Act. 

Mr. BAILEY. Yes. My distinct recol- 
lection is that that measure was pre- 
sented in the Senate and the Senators 
on this side of the aisle were urged to 
vote for it by our leader, the late Senator 
Robinson, on the-ground that it was an 
administration and a White House 
measure. Is that in accord with the 
Senator’s recollection? 

Mr. NYE. I certainly would not be 
inclined to differ with that statement, 
for I remember very distinctly what the 
representation made at that time was. 
It was as the Senator from North Caro- 
lina has stated. 

Mr. BAILEY. Then the act, after it 
was passed and signed by the President, 
was referred to by the President in rather 
complimentary terms. 

Mr. NYE. Yes; indeed it was; it was 
praised by him. 

Mr. BAILEY. Then, it was not en- 
forced as between China and Japan on 
the ground that there was no declaration 
of war between those two countries. 
They were fighting, but there had been 
no formal declaration. They are the 
facts of history, are they not? 

Mr. NYE. They are. I thank the Sen- 
ator for making the observation as 
pointed as he has. 

GO ISOLATIONIST AGAIN AFTER THIS WAR? 


Does what I have had to say mean that 
we are going to go isolationist after this 
war? I do not know. But I do know 
that all the elements for an isolationist 
policy are either here already or rapidly 
accumulating. You can see that, Mr. 
President, from the way in which the 
people who are so anxious that we shall 
engage in every European war are al- 
ready trying to convince us that, when 
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Europe or Asia go to war again, we must 
goalong. Only last Sunday, for example, 
Walter Lippmann contributed a seven- 
column article which was carried by the 
press all across the country which had 
that purpose. In that article Mr. Lipp- 
mann argued that because the United 
States had been able to transport and 
land an army on the shores of Europe to 
fight in this war, we could never be safe 
in another war from a similar landing on 
cur own shores. But what Mr. Lippmann 
did not say is that there is not another 
country in the world—not even Russia 
with her enormous potential power—that 
has anywhere near the wealth to make 
possible what the United States did in 
that landing in France. No, not one! 
It has already cost us $200,000,000,009 to 
do what we have done in this greatest 
military and naval feat in history, and 
it is likely to cost us at least another 
$100,000,000,000 before we get through. 
Can any other nation touch that? Not 
within $150,000,000,000! And if they 
could command the money, which they 
cannot, they could not begin to turn out 
the materials, as has been shown by the 
way in which even the strongest of these 
other nations have had to turn to us 
for the stuff with which to go on fighting. 
MAKING SURE OUR FUTURE GROUND 


But that is not all. We used to be told 
that isolation was impossible because ve 
were dependent on the rest of the world 
for raw materials. We must fight in 
Europe's and Asia's wars because we 
simply had to have the rubber and the 
quinine and the tin and the oil and those 
other things that were always listed. 
Well, how many of them are we going to 
have to have from Europe or Asia after 
this war is over? How many such ma- 
terials are there now that we cannot 
either get in this hemisphere or manu- 
facture synthetically? That argument, 
which used to impress many people, has 
been knocked into a cocked hat by the 
amazing achievements of American sci- 
entists and manufacturers in this war. 
And America will never gamble again on 
complete dependence for these commodi- 
ties upon Europe and Asia. 


A DOZEN DISILLUSIONING EXPERIENCES 


And then there is something else that 
is laying the ground for a future isola- 
tion policy. That is the nature of the 
political messes into which we see that 
war leads us. Weare given high-sound- 
ing reasons for going to war in Europe 
and Asia to establish an Atlantic Charter 
or the “four freedoms” everywhere in the 
world, And when we find out that what 
we actually get mixed up in is the sort 
of high-handed thing that is going on in 
Poland or in Greece; the brutal business 
of telling the Chinese to shut up about 
their demands on England for a return 
of Hong Kong, or of telling the people 
of Indochina that they will have to take 
back the old, discredited, graft-encrusted 
French rule of their country and like it, 
or of telling the people of Java and 
Burma and even India to pipe down and 
be good little colonies again. I can see at 
least a dozen such disillusioning experi- 
ences coming to the people of the United 
States at the close of this war. I can 
see at least a dozen spots on the earth 
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where our lend-lease supplies or our out- 
right military and naval intervention 
has been used to produce a post-war 
situation that our American people will 
despise, a situation they will hate, a 
situation in which they will feel ashamed 
to find themselves involved. And I can 
see there the material in the making for 
an American isolation policy that will be 
as complete as George Washington 
recommended in his Farewell Address. 


WHAT IS ISOLATIONISM? 


Would I go back to the neutrality laws 
as a safeguard to future American peace? 
Will we go isolationist? The answer 
would have to rest upon the kind of peace 
which victory in this war will bring. A 
most thoughtful article on the subject is 
one done in the current issue of the 
Progressive magazine by Fred Rodell, an 
article I would recommend to the 
thoughtful reading of every colleague. 
In concluding the article Mr. Rodell 
wonders if the blank-check interna- 
tionalists might not be riding to a fall. 
He suggests that they would be wise to 
concentrate less on the formal structure 
of their new league of nations and con- 
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duced by the growth of groups .whose 
thinking is formed in alien molds, whose 
interests are primarily alien interests, 
And you see the gravity of the peril in 
which cur foreign entanglements have 
involved us. Senators, Iet me ask a few 
candid questions about some of these 
things. Where do you think the end of 
the war is going to leave this Nation? 
Stripped of all partisan bravado, and of 
all highfalutin oratory and of all empty 
talk of every kind, what do you 
honestly think that at the close of the 
war we will find ourselves in, or in for? 
Are we in a three-power grand military 
alliance to rule the world? Is that what 
all the talk about the Four Freedoms 
and the Atlantic Charter and Dumbarton 
Oaks actually comes down to? If it is— 
and I fear it is—then what do we do 
when our other two partners in this 
Three-Power Military Alliance fall out, 
as we can already see them beginning 
to do? What do we do then? 
THE SCENERY OF DUMBARTON OAKS 


Is Dumbarton Oaks going to protect 
us against getting caught in a jam like 
“that? I wish I could believe it. But we 


centrate more on the kind of world it is | know perfectly well that Dumbarton 


built to run, that they would be wise 
to look to their ideals more and their 
blueprints less. “Or else,” says this 
writer, “to put it bluntly and boldly, 
they will find the United States instinc- 
tively reverting to a policy undeniably 
native to this country in the past and 
recently misnamed, by those who oppose 
it, ‘isolationism’!” The entire article 
deserves the request I now make for 
unanimous consent to have the Rodell 
article entitled “In the Sweet Name of 
Peace” printed following my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit A.) 


NO WILL TO SAY “I TOLD YOU sO” 


Mr. NYE. There has been a constant 
temptation before me as I have been 
making this speech, Mr. President. 
Knowing that this might be the last time 
I will speak on this floor, there has been 
some temptation to make this in large 
measure an “I told you so” speech. But 
I have not done that because, great as 
the temptation has been, I have had no 
personal inclination to do so. My feel- 
ing is not at all “I told you so” as I take 
leave of my fellow Senators. On the 


Oaks is. Dumbarton Oaks is a military 
alliance between the great powers to rule 
the world by means of regional under- 
standings. The provisions of Dumbar- 
ton Oaks which pretend to provide means 
by which nations may be kept from acts 
of aggression are only. supposed to work 
against the little fellows—against states 
like Paraguay, Rumania, and Iran. That 
is to say, they are not expected to work 
against any state that might be a real 
threat to world peace. John Foster 
Dulles is one of the men who has worked 
most closely with the negotiation of the 
Dumbarton Oaks charter, and is trying 
hardest to get the United States to join 
the new Dumbarton Oaks league; but 
even John Foster Dulles was forced by 
his honesty to say in a speech in Pitts- 
burgh the other day that all these pro- 
visions of the Dumbarton Oaks scheme 
which pretend to keep the peace in the 
future are just so much scenery. That 
is all; just scenery. No; the actual 
truth about Dumbarton Oaks is that it is 
a three-power military alliance, and the 
actual power in the Dumbarton Oaks 
scheme is not even in the so-called se- 
curity council, although that is where it 
is generally assumed to be, but in the 


contrary, I find myself deeply moved with | military staff committee which is to be 


feelings of sympathy for those of you 


made up of the chiefs of staff of the per- 


who will remain here to wrestle with | manent members of the council—the 


the prodigious and baffling problems of 
national policy which the years imme- 


military staff committee which is to 
stand behind the council and tell the 


diately ahead are bound to bring. This | members of the council what they can 


is a time, I feel, of grave peril for our 
country. We all feel that. Men who. 
bear the responsibilities of United States 
Senators require for such an hour as this 
a wisdom and a purity of patriotism that 
all of us must despair of attaining. 
Therefore I have no inclination but to 


and cannot do. That, with all the win- 

dow dressing thrown out, is the actual 
truth about Dumbarton Oaks, 
TWO EUROPEAN BLOCS 

Where is this war going to leave us 

and the rest of the world? What is 


tell you of my earnest friendliness and | Europe going to be like? Every sign 


good wishes for you all as you prepare to 
grapple with these problems. 


GRAND MILITARY ALLIANCE TO RULE THE WORLD 
You see the gravity of the peril in 


which the country stands becaus2 of the 
divisions within our American life pro- 


now visible indicates that it is going to 
be a continent divided into two great 
blocs, a Russian bloc and a British bloc. 
That means that there is going to be an- 
other attempt to rule Europe by the old 
balance-of-power system—a system that 
has never worked in the past, but has 
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always led at last to war. Russia is 
going to build up her bloc and run her 
bloc with complete ruthlessness in the 
gaining of her ends. We can see that in 
what is happening today in Poland and 
Finland and the Baltic States. And Brit- 
ain is going to build up her bloc and run 
her bloc with equally complete ruthless- 
ness in the gaining of her ends. Wecan 
see that in what is happening now in 
Greece and Italy. Then where does the 
United States come in? We were told 
that we had to enter this war in order to 
keep Hitler from seizing control of the 
world. Well, I am content to leave it to 
the historians a generation hence to say 
how much actual danger there ever was 
that Hitler would seize control of the 
world. But Iam sure, knowing the pow- 
er of British propaganda, that within 
20 years from now—perhaps within 10 
years—we shall be told that we must go 
into another European war to keep Rus- 
sia from seizing control of the world. 


NO MORE IMPERIALISM IN ASIA? 


What is Asia going to be like after this 
war? Is there really going to be an end 
of imperialism over there? President 
Roosevelt has now twice declared that the 
Atlantic Charter must be applied to all 
the world at the end of this war. When 
Sumner Welles was Acting Secretary of 
State he told us, and told Asia, that the 
age of imperialism is ended. Do you be- 
lieve that? Do you believe that the 
promises of self-determination for all 
peoples in the Atlantic Charter will actu- 
ally be applied in Asia at the end of this 
war? It is to laugh. And Winston 
Churchill is laughing loudest of all. 
What we are actually going to get in Asia 
after this war is a revived imperialism, a 
restoration of all the European colonial 
empires that crumbled at the first touch, 
with the United States held responsible 
by all Asiatics for having wiped out the 
one nonwhite empire and having re- 
stored all the white, European empires. 
That is what we are going to get in Asia. 

And where will the United States be 
when this comes to pass? Holding the 
bag, as usual. Our people will be stag- 
gering under a debt that may even go 
beyond the $300,000,000,000 mark. We 
shall have a standing army that will fill 
this capital with an officer caste with in- 
satiable appetites for power and that will 
militarize the whole educational system 
of our Nation. We shall have the most 
enormous Navy that ever covered the 
seas, with all the enormous costs that 
such a Navy entails. We shall be in- 
volved in every quarrel between our part- 
ners in this new world order, for they 
will know how necessary it is for them 
to be able to count on using our power to 
win their quarrels, and there will be other 
quarrels directly between them and us. 
And when World War No. 3 comes along, 
as it certainly will as a result of this 
attempt to divide up Europe and the Near 
and Middle East between Russia and 
England, we will be in it from the first 
day. Asa matter of fact, that is the real 
purpose of the commitments we are asked 
to make under the Dumbarton Oaks 
scheme. That is really a plan to see to 
it that the next time there is no such lag 
of 2 years and 3 months as occurred this 
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time between the start of the Second 
World War and our entrance into it. 


LEARNING TO MIND OUR OWN BUSINESS 


How can we keep out of World War No. 
3? To me, there still seems only one an- 
swer. By minding our own business. By 
keeping out of these entangling alliances. 
By developing our own markets here in 
this hemisphere- and devoting our 
strength honestly and solely to the de- 
fense of our own territory. It is said 
that, to maintain our living standards 
and to keep our people employed, we must 
seek world markets and must protect our 
commercial interests all over the globe. 
I do not believe it. Several years ago the 
greatest living American historian, 
Charles A. Beard, wrote a book entitled 
“The Open Door at Home.” In that book 
Dr. Beard argues that it is quite pos- 
sible for us to find, in our own domes- 
tic market and in the trade which we can 
easily develop on friendly terms with our 
neighbors in this hemisphere, all the 
prosperity we need for our American 
people. I have never seen that thesis of 
Dr. Beard’s refuted, and I do not believe 
that it can be refuted. To me, the policy 
that Dr. Beard championed was wisdom 
then and it is wisdom now. It does not 
make good sense that we should count 
ourselves dependent on foreign trade 
when in the top years foreign trade con- 
stitutes from 5 to 7 percent of our total 
economy. 

TWO DANGEROUS AMERICAN GROUPS 


As I see it, there are two great groups 
in this country which imperil the future 
peace of the United States. One of these 
is made up of the people whose real in- 
terest, if you strip their wordy camou- 
flage away, is to head off the collapse of 
the British Empire. They are the people 
who would rather see American boys die 
on a hundred far-off battlefields, Amer- 
ican homes filled with mourning, Amer- 
ican taxpayers shouldered with more 
back-breaking taxes, than to see the 
British Empire lose a foot of its territory. 
The other group is made up of the people 
whose real interest, if you get down to the 
real facts, is to speed up the triumph and 
spread of the U. S. S. R. They believe 
that the policy of the American Govern- 
ment should be ordered to just one end— 
to see to it that whatever ends Moscow 
seeks shall be gained, that whatever Mos- 
cow wants shall be granted. If the 
United States lets either of these groups 
have a dominant voice in making Amer- 
ican policy, then this Nation is doomed 
to endless involvement in all the endless 
wars of the Old World. 


THE PEOPLE TRUST PEACE JOB WITH THE SENATE 


For 20 years, Mr. President, I have had 
the honor of representing in this body 
one of the States in what has been well 
called our valley of democracy. It is a 
State which lies at the very headwaters 
of that valley, I think I know the people 
of my State. They, like all of us, are 
susceptible to misleading for a time, but 
I know what is in their hearts about this 
war and what is to follow it. I know 
what they expect and what they want 
from the war. Very definitely they do 
not seek a chance for the United States 
to become involved in the endless intrigue 
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about who shall control the oil fields of 
Persia, or about whether the British flag 
shall continue to wave over Hong Kong. 
They think the Persians and the Chinese 
should have the right to determine those 
questions, Above all else, these people 
want victory in this war, and then peace, 
peace for all the world, if we can help 
the world to it without surrendering our 
own, but surely peace for our own of 
America. What they seek is just a 
chance to mind their own business, to 
see their families born, reared, educated, 
and settled in a secure livelihood, with- 
out the prospect of being ordered off to 
die in some remote province over an even 
more remote quarrel. The responsibil- 
ity is going to rest on you Senators to see 
that they gain, after this war, this that 
they seek. They cannot trust this job 
to those whose minds are filled with 
grandiose schemes for participating in a 
vast Great Power alliance for world rule. 

I am more than ever convinced that 
it is the Congress of the United States, 
and particularly the Senate of the United 
States, which stands between these plain 
people and a future of misery and ruin, 
through being dragged into one world 
war after another. 


THE HATE AND SMEAR BRIGADES 


I have had my chance to serve in this 
body which can so largely shape the wel- 
fare of our people and contribute to the 
greatness, the glory, and the future of 
our country. I hope that in no detail 
have I failed my country and its people. 
There have been faults and frailties, to 
be sure. But I have made what I 
thought were the best possible uses of 
my opportunities to serve others and to 
serve my country. I do not think one 
can be rightfully expected to do more. 
If I had it all to do over, I do not know 
wherein I would want to alter the course 
I have pursued, even though I know what 
miserable attacks the course would invite 
from those who have been so quick to 
smear and to deny patriotic purpose 
to prompt the course. It is refreshing 
to contemplate having in private life a 
freedom from the smears which have 
been so plentiful in these late years of 
public life. I contemplate that, even 
though so high an authority as Walter 
Winchell has predicted that with my re- 
tirement from the Senate will come Gov- 
ernment prosecution that will reveal my 
probable connections with the Nazis, per- 
haps with Hitler personally. The smear 
and hate brigades will find other targets, 
no doubt; their programs can bring 
profit only as they are able to find or 
create targets. Their targets as a rule 
are those who dare to think and work 
for the interests of their own country 
first. You cannot escape their wrath by 
being against foreign “isms” as a whole. 
If you would win the plaudits of the hate 
and smear brigades, you must be against 
fascism and nazi-ism. But do not go 
further; do not dare to speak a word that 
seems to condemn communism. 

This will to smear, so prevalent in 
this hour, brings America another trag- 
edy. Dr. John Haynes Holmes indicates 
it so well in several brief paragraphs he 
has written under the title “An American 
Tragedy,” which I ask unanimous con- 
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sent to have printed at this point in the 
REcorD as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AN AMERICAN TRAGEDY 
(By John Haynes Holmes) 

The growing bitterness in this country 
weighs upon my soul. It bodes no good for 
the Nation, or anybody in the Nation. On 
the contrary, it bodes such ill as this country 
has not seen since the days of the Civil War. 
“Smearing” has become the great sport of 
the hour. If there is a man with whom you 
disagree, do not argue with him or talk 
things over, but “smear” him, call him a 
Communist or a pro-Nazi, take away his 
reputation, rob him of his good name—that 
is the way to do it. 

There are newspapers and radio commen- 
tators who do little else but stir up mis- 
understanding and hatred against persons 
who will not agree to follow the exact dicta- 
tion of their will. These purely private in- 
dividuals presume to set up a standard of 
what is and is not patriotic devotion to the 
Nation’s cause; and anybody who does not 
scrupulously conform is straightway brought 
under the charge of sedition and treason. 

We have heard much of the so-called 
party line in communism. Toe that line, 
shift instantly when its direction is changed, 
or else be exiled, tortured, or shot. Well, 
that party line in a political organization 
has now become a patriotic or loyalist line 
in the country at large, and if we fail to toe 
it, we are ruined. Of course this is the di- 
rect transference to our own land of the 
Nazi method and technique. 

While our soldiers win the war abroad, 
we are losing it here at home. The result 
is that the whole Nation is being sown with 
bitterness, the atmosphere poisoned with 
hate, and our citizenry divided in mutual 
suspicion and intolerance. The temper in 
America today is more like the temper I saw 
in Germany in 1931 than I dare now to think 
about. 

And all the while the prejudice against 
Jews, Negroes, and Roman Catholics mounts 
like a raging fever. What are we going to 
do to restore our sanity and preserve our 
liberty? What can save us from the loss of 
everything that is really precious to our 
American democracy? 

America is not a territory, or a govern- 
ment. It is not cities, or plains, or manu- 
factures, or wealth. It is not armies, or 
navies—or victories, however heroic, on the 
field of battle. 

America is a spirit—a spirit of good will, 
and cooperation, and brotherhood. It is the 
spirit of freedom and fellowship as Whitman 
sang it and Lincoln practiced it. And here is 
this spirit being spoiled before our face and 
eyes. This is an American tragedy to match 
the European tragedy. 


FAITH IN SENATE AND THE FUTURE 


Mr. NYE. Mr. President and Sena- 
tors, those of you who must remain to 
deal with these gigantic problems, prob- 
lems which so gravely and vitally concern 
the future peace of our Nation and its 
people, deserve of all the people of Amer- 
ica the confidence and respect which I 
shall always place in and with you. My 
faith in the good purpose and patriotic 
spirit of the plain people of America and 
in what I have come to know, during 20 
years, to be the purpose and spirit of 
the Senate leads me to believe that some- 
where you will find the answer to this 
terrible problem, which may be a painful 
and burdensome one for a long while. 
May our Maker bless you and our Nation 
always. T 


~ 
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From the Progressive, Madison, Wis., Decem- 
ber 18, 1944] 


In THE Sweet NaME oF PEACE 
Re Brod P. 


Maybe we've been wrong all the way. 
Maybe those of us who have declined to toss 
our hats in the air and heil every time we read 
or hear of internationalism or Dumbarton 
Oaks or Council of the United Nations 
have been just as blind and just as benighted 
and just as surely boils on the ascent of civ- 
ilization as those who scoff at our skepticism 
insist. Maybe we who have made bold to 
wonder whether the United States is being 
sucked in, like a yokel at a casino, to a rigged 
post-war poker game, where the Nation is due 
to lose not only its virtue but its shirt, are 
just mean old obstructionists and isolation- 
ists after all. Maybe. 

Certainly the winds of public opinion seem 
to be blowing against us. The label “isola- 
tionist” was usually the kiss of death in the 
November elections. That the label was ap- 
plied every bit as indiscriminately, inaccu- 
rately, and unfairly as the label “Red” was 
once applied to all who favored progress made 
no difference, There was no arguing with 
the mightiest smear machine the Nation has 
ever known—a machine made up of such 
strange bedfellows as New Dealers and Wall 
Streeters, PM and the Herald Tribune, the 
Communists and the League of Women 
Voters. With a single voice, they blasted 
all those who had dared question the sanity 
or the sanctity of the administration's for- 
eign policy—past, present, or future. 

So maybe we've been wrong—we querulous 
cranks, we anchor draggers. But before 
forking into a personal portion of crow, there 
are one or two points I'd still like to raise, 
one or two matters I'd still like to see cleared 
up. For I somehow cannot get out of my 
head the fact that the same citizens who ran 
so many isolationists out of office on a rail 
are quite resigned to the belief that the 
United States, after winning the war, is going 
to lose the peace. Somewhere, something 
doesn't quite fit. 


BRUSHING IDEALISM ASIDE 


Suppose we begin at the beginning. As is 
too often forgotten today, the United States 
did not go to war to save Europe or Asia from 
fascism or even to save Britain from the Nazis. 
A substantial majority of American citizens 
consistently and strongly opposed going to 
war for either of these purposes; and both 
Presidential candidates in the 1940 campaign 
were forced to pay lip service to the ideal of 
keeping out of war, although it was clear to 
most voters that both F. D. R. and Willkie 
thought we ought then to be fighting at Brit- 
aln's side. But the bulk of American citi- 
zens, as poll after poll proved, remained iso- 
lationists right up to Pearl Harbor. The 
United States went to war with Japan only 
because the United States was attacked by 
Japan; Germany declared war on us. 

Having got into the war purely for purposes 
of self-protection, the United States was soon 
and easily persuaded by the administration 
that it was also fighting an idealistic war, for 
the principles of the Atlantic Charter and for 
the “four freedoms.” The United States isa 
generous people, and while the notion of 
again making the world safe for democracy 
had a slightly corny ring, it was something 
very close to that idea which inspirited the 
Nation and the men in the services during the 
first many months of the war. It also and 
incidentally gave a somewhat more satisfac- 
tory point chan did mere self-protection to 
the shipping of millions of men thousands of 
miles overseas. Once in the mess, the Nation 
was willing and glad to go all out for a better 
world. 

Then, like an avalanche starting slowly, 
came disillusionment from every quarter. 
Churchill announced—with añ air of “Don’t 
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be silly“ —that the Atlantic Charter was not 
to apply to India. British treatment of sub- 
ject peoples in Asla and Africa, along with 
the statements of official spokesmen like Gen- 
eral Smuts, made clear that Britain was fight- 
ine, only to. some Savè weap dte Prop ire, ard 
that talk of freedom for men with brown skins 
cr black skins was so much rot. 

But it was not only Britain that brushed 
idealism aside. The United States landed in 
north Africa, spurned the Free French, and 
made a deal with collaborationist Darlan, 
Moving into Italy, the United States, again 
on orders from Washington, turned its back 
on Democrats and did business with Fascists. 
Meanwhile Russia made plain that the Atlan- 
tic Charter was not to apply to the Baltic 
states or Poland. And even those British and 
American Russophobes who frantically and 
futilely objected had nothing much better to 
offer Poland than a return to its pre-war anti- 
Semitic dictatorship. 

Then Churchill, last summer, pressed about 
his support of a forthright Fascist regime in 
Spain, made explicit the complete disinterest 
of the British Government in “ideologies,” 
anywhere in the world. The United States 
Government, by deed if not by word, chimed 
in “Me too”; witness Spain and more recently 
Belgium. Even the good-neighbor policy be- 
gan to fall apart as United States indignation 
at Argentina was made absurd by appease- 
ment of Spain and by open-arms friendship 
for every Latin-American dictatorship will- 
ing to play economic ball with the United 
States. 

Only out in the Philippines, when General 
MacArthur brought President Osmeña back 
with him, was United States foreign policy 
so much as tinged with a feeling for true 
democracy. The war had become a war for 
raw victory, with no more moral meaning 
than was incidentally involved in the licking 
of Germany and Japan. Every G. I. knew it 
in his bones. Every informed citizen sensed 
it. Some hated it and squawked in private; 
some hated it and shrugged; some just 
shrugged. 

It is against this background of idealism 
turned sour that Dumbarton Oaks and all 
the pretentious plans for a post-war United 
Nations set-up must be considered. The 
United States did not go to war to save the 
world. The United States, at war, was will- 
ing to help try to save the world. The United 
States soon learned that this is no world- 
saving war. 


SHODDY SUBSTITUTE FOR PEACE 


And now the United States is presented, 
take-it-or-leave-it (but if you leave it, you're 
an isolationist), with a half-built, jerry-built 
house in which the nations of the world are 
supposed to live happily ever after. It does 
not much matter that the structure is quite 
a lot like the late League of Nations. It 
does not much matter that Russia on one 
side and the United States and Britain on 
the other are already at bitter odds over a 
voting technicality. (For it is perfectly ap- 
parent that—no matter which way the tech- 
nicality is settled—when the next interna- 
tional blow-up comes, no written rule is go- 
ing to stop any powerful nation from doing 
exactly as it pleases in its own national in- 
terest. Just as it is perfectly apparent that 
no so-called world government which depends 
for its entire strength on the pooled strength 
of separate and sovereign nations is going to 
stand for 2 seconds once any strong nations 
start quarreling with each other.) 

What matters—and matters tremendous- 
ly—is that the people of the United States, 
utterly disillusioned about a decent and 
democratic set of post-war aims, are sud- 
denly being high-pressured into accepting a 
shoddy substitute, in the sweet name of per- 
manent peace. What matters is that we are 
being bulled and bullied into lending our 
national strength, by way of a blank check, 
to a streamlined twentieth century version 
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of the old unholy Holy Alliance. Our men 
and our money are to be on call to help main- 
tain the status quo of the world as parti- 
tioned and governed after the war—no mat- 
ter how imperialistic, how undemocratic, 


instinct for fairness that status quo may 
happen to be. 

The United Nations would never be able 
to stop a war between Britain and Russia if 
any such war should ever be in the making. 
But the United Nations would be able to 
slap down India if it should try single- 
handed to win its independence—or to 
squelch attempted revolutions in the Dutch 
East Indies or French North Africa or any- 
where else where backward pecple might 
like for a chance to try to govern themselves. 

The United Nations set-up for peace word 
last precisely as long as peace between the 
Big Three or the Big Four or the Big Five 
would last without any United Nations set- 
up. And while it lasted it would simply 
mean that the world would be run by the 
mighty, and peace, sweet peace, would be a 
one-sided peace imposed by the powerful in 
their own selfish and still national interests, 
Unless— 

Unless the foreign policies and the inter- 
national plans of Britain, Russia, and our 
own Government should suddenly switch 
from the undemocracy of their present false 
realism back to the Atlantic Charter and 
the “four freedoms.” Unless the meat of a 
world order worth fighting for and working 
for should be publicly put into the otherwise 
empty shell of the Dumbarton Oaks scheme. 


TIME IS RUNNING OUT 


Only the people can do it—or force it to be 
done. And in Britain the people have been 
far more vocal, though as yet ineffective, 
in opposition to their Government's semi- 
Fascist foreign policy than United States 
citizens have yet become. For American citi- 
zens are somewhat stunned by the admin- 


. distration’s light-hearted abandonment of 


every decent war aim savo only victory—an 
abandonment all the more stupid and shock- 
ing in that the United States has no empire 
to cling to and no territorial ambitions any- 
where in the world, Stunned, the people vote 
vilified isolationists out of ofice, vaguely 
favor Dumbarton Oaks, and resign them- 
selves to losing the peace. 

Yet the American people rarely stay 
stunned—or fooled—for long. And the slick 
salesmen of a world set-up to perpetuate any- 
old-peace-at-all betray their fear that the 
United States people may soon come to their 
seses, in their frantic rush to change or by- 
pass the old constitutional requirement of a 
two-thirds vote in the Senate for foreign 
treaties. They know these salesmen, that 
time is running out on them. 

For if and when the people awaken, they 
will rise up, sure as shootin’, and demand 
that their Government d one of two things. 
They vill deman that the United States 
Officially insist on a democratic, anti-Fascist, 
anti-imperialist, deeply and truly democratic 
peace for the whole world before this Nation 
joins any sort of world order to enforce that 
peace. Or failing this, the American people 
will wash their hands of any world order at 
all. They will not let the Nation be party 
to any new-fangled holy alliance, dedicated 
to the defense of the British Empire, the 
Dutch Empire, the French Empire, the bor- 
ders of Russia, th borders of China, fascism 
in Spain, monarchy in Greece, dictatorship 
in Poland, and an effort to f-eeze forever the 
global status quo. 

And so I wonder whether the blank-check 
internationalists who have been riding so 
high so recently may not be riding for a fall. 
They would be wise, I believe, to concentrate 
less on the formal structure of their new 
league of nations and more on the kind 
of world it is built to run. They would be 
wise to leave plenty of room in that world 
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for the “four freedoms.” They would be 
wise to forget their blueprints for a while 
and look to their ideals. 

Or else - tò put it bluntly and baldly—they 
will find the United States instinctively re- 
verting to a policy undeniably native to this 
country in the past and recently misnamed 
by those who oppose it, “isolationism.” 


NOMINATION OF JOSEPH C. GREW 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the nomination of Joseph C. Grew to 
be Under Secretary of State. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I rise 
to speak against the four nominees, I 
wish to say, first of all, that I am not 
surprised that their names were sent to 
us. I think I made myself quite clear, 
when I spoke against the confirmation of 
the nomination of Mr. Stettinius, that 
after that time I expected the State De- 
partment to be run by Wall Street and 
the House of Rockefeller and the House 
of Morgan. I am not disappointed. 

I am sure the Senate will be inter- 
ested to know how the reactionary news- 
papers construed my vote against the 
confirmation of the nomination of Mr. 
Stettinius. When I came to the Senate, 
I believed a Senator was expected to vote 
according to his conscience. Of course, 
I expected to be criticized, if I did so, by 
some of the reactionary newspapers; but 
I did not expect that the people who sent 
me here, namely, the farmers of my 
State, and the other farmers of the 
Northwest whom I have tried to repre- 
sent would be pilloried by the news- 
papers owned and controiled by J. P. 
Morgan and other Wall Street interests. 

From all the editorials on the subject, 
I have chosen one printed in the New 
York Sun of December 2. I shall read a 
portion of if to the Senate: 


STETTINIUS CONFIRMED 
Secretary Stettinius is doubly to be con- 
gratulated. He is to be congratulated, in 
the first place, because 67 Senators voted to 
confirm his nomination. He is to be con- 
gratulated, in the second place, because Sen- 
ator WILLIAM Lancer, of North Dakota, voted 
against his confirmation. Of the two, it is 
our sincere opinion that the second is by 
long odds the one which should cause him 
the greater satisfaction. Wild WILLIAM of 
the prairies is the northern counterpart 
(though perhaps much smarter) of those 
windbags and exhibitionists who in times 
past have done so much to lower the prestige 
of the South in the United States Senate. 
He is a professional friend of the farmer, 
He knows better than almost anybody else 
how to set the boys at the forks of the creeks 
to yowling. His opposition to, Mr. Stettinius 
is not baseci upon any personal qualification 
the young man ts supposed to lack but solely 
upon the fact that Mr. Stettinius has had 
a bowing acquaintance with the ‘world of 
economics, business, and finance. 


Mr. President, I wish to call the atten- 
tion of the Senate particularly to the 
next paragraph, because it shows the 
utter contempt in which Wall Street 
holds the farmers, among others, of the 
Northwest. That newspaper, the New 
York Sun, is a Wall Street newspaper. 
It is the mouthpiece of J. P. Morgan and 
the Rockefellers and their ilk. The edi- 
torial further says: 

It may be that the new Secretary of State 
could have prevented such opposition if only 
he had made a habit of going about in over- 
alls, smoking a corncob pipe, splitting his in- 
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finitives, sprinkling his speech with double 
negatives and “aint’s,” damning up the street 
and down the alley all bankers as money- 
grubbers and monopolists. But Mr. Stet- 
tinius doubtless would have considered that 
the office was not worth having at such a 
price. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the entire editorial be printed 
at this point in the Rxconp as a part of 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the New York Sun of December 2, 
1944 
STETTINIUS CONFIRMED 


Secretary Stettinius is doubly to be con- 
gratulated. He is to be congratulated, in the 
first place, because 67 Senators voted to con- 
firm his nomination. He is to be congratu- 
lated, in the second place, because Senator 
WILLIAM Lancer, of North Dakota, voted 
against his confirmation. Of the two, it is 
our sincere opinion that the second is by long 
odds the one which should cause him the 
greater satisfaction. Wild WIA of the 
prairies is the northern counterpart (though 
perhaps much smarter) of those windbags 
and exhibitionists who in times past have 
done so much to lower the prestige of the 
South in the United States Senate. He is a 
professional friend of the farmer. He is a 
professional baiter of Wall Street. He knows 
better than almost anybody else how to set 
the boys at the forks of the creeks to yowling. 
His opposition to Mr. Stettinius is not based 
upon any personal qualification the young 
man is supposed to lack but solely upon the 
fact that Mr. Stettinius has had a bowing 
acquaintance with the world of economics, 
business, and finance. 

It may be that the new Secretary of State 
could have prevented such opposition if only 
he had made a habit of going about in over- 
alls, smoking a corncob pipe, splitting his 
infinitives, sprinkling his speech with double 
negatives and ain'ts,“ damning up the 
street and down the alley all bankers as 
money-grubbers and monopolists. But Mr. 
Stettinius doubtless would have considered 
that the office was not worth having at such 
a price. If so, that is a point on which most 
decent Americans will agree with him, 

At the time Mr. Stettinius was made 
Under Secretary The Sun said of his appoint- 
ment that it meant that when the Foreign 
Economic Administration had business mat- 
ters to take up with the State Department it 
could be sure of having at least one man 
in that department who could speak its own 

. Events have justified our opinion. 
It still remains to be seen whether he is big 
enough for the biggest diplomatic job we have 
next to that of the President of the United 
States. It still remains to be seen whether 
he will be a Minister of Foreign Affairs in fact 
or merely a yes-man for the real Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, Franklin D. Roosevelt. But 
there is nothing in his record to warrant pes- 
simism on that score. The good wishes of all 
fair-minded Americans accompany him as he 
undertakes the most difficult assignment that 
has ever come his way. 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. May I inquire of 
the Senator about how long? 

Mr. LANGER. How long I am going 
to speak? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Yes. 

Mr. LANGER. Between half an hour 
and 45 minutes, or approximately that 
ong. 
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Mr. CONNALLY. I thought the Sen- 
ator said privately, a while ago, that he 
would speak for 30 minutes. 

Mr. WILEY. It has been extended. 

Mr. LANGER. I said I would hope to 
be through in 30 minutes, or perhaps a 
little longer—possibly an hour. 

Mr. CONNALLY. My concern is that 
other Senators are wondering about 
their own time. 

Mr. LANGER. I will hurry, of course. 
Pops CONNALLY. I thank the Sena- 

r. 

Mr. LANGER. Of course, this mat- 
ter is very important to the farmers of 
the country, and I may speak a little 
longer. 

Mr. President, in order that the Sen- 
ate may have a clear conception of ex- 
actly what kind of people live in North 
Dakota I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp at this point as a 
part of my remarks a small pamphiet en- 
titled “North Dakota at a Glance.” The 
pamphlet was prepared by the Greater 
North Dakota Association of the State 
of North Dakota. I particularly ask 
every Senator to read the pamphlet in 
order to inform himself about one of the 
great cultural centers of this continent. 

There being no objection, the pamphlet 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

NORTH DAKOTA AT A GLANCE 
To the Not-Too-Casual Visitor: 

Glance at North Dakota, a young State 
(1889) which is going places, first places 
mostly. Although sixteenth in size (70,837 
square miles) it holds first place in many 
lines of agricultural production, as in wheat, 
durum, flax, barley, and close to the top in 
other small grains. North Dakota produces 
prodigiously in all cereal foods and in live- 
stock of superior quality. 

Glance at North Dakota in the geographical 
center of the continent, just before it enters 
Its period of greatest development; when it ig 
Just starting to exploit its store of 600,000,- 
000,000 tons of lignite coal, with its many by- 
products; as irrigation comes to a million or 
more of its fertile, level, stone-free acres, 
North Dakota is tractor territory, the land of 
the long furrow, where modern mass pro- 
ral ae in agriculture is successfully prac- 
ticed. 

North Dakota is healthful. It has often 
had the lowest death rate, lowest infant-mor- 
tality rate. Its bronzed sons and daughters 
warmed by more hours of sunshine, breath- 
ing the ozone-filled air in the great level 
spaces, are healthy, sturdy, and hearty. They 
extend a welcome so warm they have helped 
make famous the phrase, “Western hospi- 
tality.” 

CULTURAL CENTERS IN THE CENTER OF CONTINENT 

North Dakota built new. Taking advan- 
tage of the experience of older States, North 
Dakota built a State capitol styled for util- 
ity as well as beauty, with 83 percent space 
efficiency in the 18-story structure, Com- 
munity buildings, airports, colleges, schools, 
and business houses display modern modes. 

Culture is considered. Churches were built 
early and are now being replaced with larg- 
er, finer edifices. Colleges were provided in 
the constitution, supported by land grants 
and by taxpayers eager that their children 
should have advanteges. North Dakota 
built schools, a greater number per capita 
than other American States. Her people 
early formed consolidated districts to im- 
prove schools. Parochial and denomina- 
tional schools, colleges, and conservatories 
supplement the State’s splendid educational 
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system. Added agricultural schools mark 
the advance of scientific farming. All these 
in addition to a splendid State university, 
an outstanding agricultural college, five 
State teachers colleges, school of forestry, 
and an industrial college. Men of science 
and medicine from North Dakota have won 
national fame. The State which founded 
the Little Country Theater movement, has 
sent forth actresses, actors, writers, to win 
international acclaim and to present proof 
that true culture and the finer arts are not 
. neglected. The State’s rapid growth, its 
steady expansion, its immense undeveloped 
opportunities, inspire its youth to earnest, 
creative endeavor. The wide sweeps of North 
Dakota’s landscape, the diversity of ideas 
brought by its pioneers from many countries 
keeps the population from becoming too pro- 
vincial. North Dakotans are tolerant, under- 
standing of others. They cooperate in the 
building up of shrines and churches, rejoic- 
ing that each neighbor has the God-given 
right to worship according to the dictates of 
his conscience. 


MASS PRODUCTION THROUGH MODERN MECHA- 
NIZED METHODS 


Leading wheat State 


North Dakota produces about 45 percent 
of the country’s spring wheat and its high 
protein content makes it premium quality. 
Long termed the “Nation's breadbasket,” 
North Dakota produces prodigiously. 


First in durum 


More than 90 percent of the durum grown 
in the United States comes from North Da- 
kota to be made into seminola, macaroni, 
and to supply export needs. Durum wheat 
is grown efficiently in the land of the long 
furrow, ideally suited to modern mechanized 
equipment. 

For linseed oil 


North Dakota produces about 15,000,000 
bushels of flax annually, making it one of 
the leading producers of flax, often judged 
the best in world competition at the Inter- 
national hay and grain show in Chicago. 
Flax is also coming into use as an edible 
food oil. Flax fiber is important commer- 
cially for making linen, paper, and insulation 
material, 

First in barley 


North Dakota produces about 20 percent 
of the Nation’s barley, important as food 
for humans as well as livestock. The State 
is also a major source of high-quality malt- 
ing barley used in the manufacture of malt 
beverages, 

Mile-long corn rows 

Development of sturdy hybrid seeds has 
increased production, while livestock de- 
mands have enlarged acreages as North Da- 
kota progresses in diversification and stabili- 
zation. Northern grown seed from North 
Dakota is in strong demand, 


A MAJORITY OWN THEIR OWN FARM HOMES 
Home ownership 

Many beautiful farm homes exemplify the 
pride of ownership, and a high percentage of 
North Dakotans own their own farms. Pic- 
tured is a modern farm home in the Sheyenne 
River Valley, where combined grain farming 
and balanced livestock production bring as- 
sured profits. 

Profitable potatoes 

North Dakota has a larger acreage of certi- 
fied seed potatoes than any other State, and 
the production of seed for Southern States 
and Caribbean countries provides a $20,000,- 
000 annual industry. Fine table stock is 
used in new dehydration plants supplying a 
wide market. : 

Sugar beets 

Without irrigation or fertilization sugar 
beets with a content of 16 to 17 percent, 
vlelahig about 9 tons per acre, are produced 
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in the Red River Valley, and 12 to 14 tons 
under irrigation in the Valley of the Yellow- 
stone along the western border. Beet grow- 
ing, now highly mechanized, is very profit- 
able. It fits in rotation plans and aids in 
livestock feeding and fattening. 
Soybeans 

The magic material for plastics, high pro- 
tein food products for man and beast, soy 
beans is a crop being rapidly expanded in 
North Dakota, with a soy bean processing 
unit installed in the State mill and elevator 
at Grand Forks. 


Tractor territory 


North Dakota's level areas, great fields, free 
from stone, tend toward complete mechanized 
methods as indicated in the threshing scene 
above. . 

LIVESTOCK MANUFACTURES FOOD FROM FEED 

Herds pedigreed find rich, ample feed 

Uncounted thousands of bison fattened in 
days of old on the prairies whose rich, nutri- 
tious grasses now support registered herds of 
beef and dairy cattle, followed by quality 
sheep and premium hogs, while turkeys, 
poultry, and poultry products supply process- 
ing plants for year-round operation, farm- 
ers with ready cash and a splendid balance to 
agriculture, once devoted largely to the grow- 
ing of cereal grains. Dried grama and bunch 
grass furnishes feed for livestock on the range 
even during winter months, 

MANY MARKETS FOR NORTH DAKOTA FARMERS 

Competition and cooperation 

Competition is the life of trade and coop- 
eration also plays an important part in the 
markets of North Dakota. The State offers 
a State-owned mill and elevator, in com- 
petition with independent flour mills, and 
cooperatively owned elevators operate in com- 
petition to individually owned grain houses— 
all of which works to make good markets for 
North Dakota farmers, who can sell all their 
products for cash at any season. 


QUALITY PRODUCTS PROVIDE PROFITABLE 
INDUSTRIES 


North Dakota turkeys 


The special quality and flavor of North 
Dakota turkeys, North Dakota butter, North 
Dakota poultry, brings premiums on eastern 
markets. North Dakota pottery made from 
some of the world’s finest ceramic clays sells 
readily in all States. The dry, healthful cli- 
mate is ideal for the production of fine furs. 


North Dakota honey 

Water-white honey gathered by bees from 
sun-flooded fields of sweet clover has a taste 
and flavor which wins instant favor and is 
declared of supreme quality by honey con- 
noisseurs over the Nation. More hours of 
sunshine allow the bees to work longer hours, 
store more honey per hive, a fact which 
brings apiaries here annually from distant 
States. 


A WARM WELCOME TO AIR-CONDITIONED COMFORT 


Gradually the romantic history of North 
Dakota, the unique beauty of its Badlands, 
of its 22 State parks, the compelling interest 
of restored prehistoric Indian village dwell- 
ings, its skyscraper Capitol, its immense In- 
ternational Peace Garden, beauty spots, and 
other attractions—are making the State a 
touring objective. 

For many years North Dakota’s faster, 
shorter, better, cooler routes have been pop- 
ular pathways to the Alps of America, the 
Nation’s greatest scenic section, the Pacific 
Northwest. North Dakota provides the Main 
Street to the Yellowstone, the Broadway to 
Glacier, and the Appian Way to the other 
American and Canadian parks. 

North Dakota's broad sweeps, the stillness 
of its Badlands, the Sunken Gardens of 
America, brings peace to the soul of the visi- 
tor. There is rest for the eyes in the beauty 
of the great green or golden seas of grain in 
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mile-square checkerboards. Enlarged hori- 
zons, unmatched sunsets, and the great blue 
tent in which the stars are hung give a new 
sense of freedom to those escaping from con- 
gested confusion, who have broken into the 
open spaces to breathe ozone-filled air, to 
drink in the health-giving sunshine, and to 
be a part of nature itself. 

North Dakota welcomes visitors to its 
healthful, zestful, restful climate. Visitour- 
ists are urged to linger in its sunshine, enjoy 
its hospitality, and to become relaxed and 
refreshed. Citizens are grateful to those 
hunters, fishermen, outdoor people, who ac- 
knowledge North Dakota is a touring objec- 
tive. 


STATE HAS GREAT WEALTH OF NATURAL 
RESOURCES 


More than 600,000,000,000 tons of lignite 
coal, enough for the needs of the Nation for 
400 years, underlies 28,000 square miles in 
western North Dakota. If sold at only 81 a 
ton, it would pay the national debt twice 
over. Gasoline, plastics, various oils, acids, 
dyes, paints are made from lignite economi- 
cally mined. z 

Lignite coal is briquetted into high-class 
fuel at Dickinson and Minot plants. New 
industrial uses of lignite for motor fuel, etc., 
are being worked out by United States Bu- 
reau of Mines engineers in North Dakota. 
Natural gas furnishes another cheap and 
efficient fuel. Lignite lends encouragement 
to new industries because of its economy. 


NORTH DAKOTA HIGHWAYS, SKYWAYS, AND RAIL= 
WAYS 
Skyways 
Northwest Airlines furnishes several trans- 
continental flights daily through North Da- 
kota joining east and west coasts and con- 
necting with Winnipeg, Canada. Other lines 
seek entrance to some 73 towns which have 
actual or planned airports. The center of the 
North American Continent, North Dakota 
looms large on the air maps of the world. 
Commodious airports accommodate traffic to 
the Orient from eastern manufacturing 
centers. 
Railroads 


Four transcontinental lines traverse North 
Dakota and their feeder lines form a network 
covering the State and transporting its vast 
food production. Northwest railroads offer 
unexcelled dining and Pullman service and 
passengers are treated with courtesy and con- 
sideration. Railroads built North Dakota— 
and found it a good investment. 

Highways 

A network of good highways, Federal, State, 
and county, make travel pleasurable and 
every section accessible. Two hard-surfaced 
United States highways traverse the State 
east and west, while three more stretch like 
black ribbons north and south. The Federal 
system is augmented by splendid State and 
county highway networks maintained for all- 
weather travel. Bus lines reach out with a 
service to outlying towns from the metro- 
politan centers, stations on a national system 
of travel. 

Hands across an unfortified border 

Good will between two great peoples, cit- 
izens of the United States and Canada, built 
the International Peace Garden across the 
“border without a bayonet,” one-half in 
North Dakota, the other in the Province of 
Manitoba. 

This State and that Province, the United 
States National Parks Service, peace-loving 
citizens of two countries, are developing the 
2,200-acre area—888 acres of which are in 
North Dakota—with the aid of landscape ar- 
chitects of two nations, who are building 
this garden as a memorial marking more than 
a century of peace between people who speak 
the same language and enjoy similar ideals 
of freedom. k 

Two peoples, allies in war, in peace will ex- 
press their warm friendship, confidence, and 
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understanding in a garden of beauty, where 
they will stroll across the border at will, and 
clasp hands across the cairn, pictured above, 
which states: 

“To God in His glory we two nations dedi- 
cate this garden and pledge ourselves that 
as long as men live we will pot take up arms 
against one another.” 


Friendship exemplified in nature 


A proposed peace tower will be erected in 
the center of the international peace garden 
as a memorial to the long-standing friend- 
ship between the United States and Canada, 
Its purpose is “to commemorate and per- 
petuate this pleasant relationship, fostering 
the conception of perpetual harmony with 
the patient and tender care of a gardener.” 

There are splendid park and picnic facili- 
ties on each side of the border and a natural 
bowl provides meeting places for large com- 
munity gatherings and international events. 

The garden dedicated before 50,000 people 
July 14, 1932, has since built hostels, shelters, 
a community hall in rustic style, and the 
landscaping program goes forward yearly. It 
is expected that various nationality groups 
will have special buildings erected in the 
beautifully shaded grounds and that it will 
enjoy great development with the coming of 
permanent world peace. 


NORTH DAKOTA OFFERS VARIETY IN HUNTING 

North Dakota offers five distinct species 
of upland game birds—geese and ducks un- 
limited. Chinese pheasants, Hungarian par- 
tridges, pinnated, sharp-tailed, and ruffed 
grouse can be found over much of the State. 
Migratory waterfowl nest and propagate in 
the cool waters of this State, which is in 
line for several northern flights of ducks and 
geese, making North Dakota truly a hunter's 
paradise. 


GLIMPSE OF YOUNG STATE GOING PLACES 

You have just glimpsed North Dakota going 
by—into & brilliant future, filled with hope, 
Irrigation has just come to the State, with 
less than 40,000 acres now under water cul- 
tivation. But a million acres may be under 
irrigation with the development of the Mis- 
souri River Basin. Irrigation could easily 
double the population, Cheap water power, 
lignite development, natural gas, and other 
resources and the growth of farm chemurgy 
will bring new industry. The growth of 
dairying, the improvement of agricultural 
practices, of soll conservation and water con- 
servation, the introduction of new crops, new 
machinery for economic operation, makes 
home ownership more attractive in this 
great agricultural State. There is room for 
more good people, Farm and business op- 
portunities are open. This young state is 
on the verge of its greatest development. 

North Dakota welcomes its returning vet- 
erans home from the wars. North Dakota 
welcome farmers from other States, who are 
anxious to improve their conditions. North 
Dakota welcomes the hunter, the tourist, the 
traveler. If you would like to know more 
about a great agricultural Commonwealth, 
write. 
THe GREATER NORTH DAKOTA ASSOCIATION. 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I wish 
again to make clear one reason, in addi- 
tion to the fact that he is a tool of Wall 
Street, why I voted against Mr. Stettinius. 
I recently telephoned Mr. Stettinius and 
esked him about the personnel of the 
Foreign Service according to country 
assignment, His response was as fol- 
lows: 

My Dear Senator LANGER: In response to 
your telephone request of this morning there 
is attached a statement showing the total 
number of personnel of the Department of 
State as of November 30, 1944. I understand 
that you are interested only in the totals 
and, consequently, I have made no further 
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break-down as between Americans and aliens, 
officer and clerical, et cetera. If you wish 
further information please let me know. 
Sincerely yours, 
E. R. STETTINIUS., 


Mr. Stettinius replied very promptly 
and very frankly. He attached to his 
letter a statement which shows that the 
Department of State as of November 30, 
1944, had a total personnel in the depart- 
mental service of 3,142 and in the Foreign 
Service a total of 5,784, or a grand total 
of 8,926. 

Mr. President, as I said the other day, 
North Dakota is 55 years of age. For 
55 years that State has been a member 
of the Union. During that entire period 
of 55 years how many persons from North 
Dakota were appointed to any kind of a 
position in the Department of State 
which now, Mr, Stettinius states, has a 
total personnel of 8,926? 

In Argentina, for example, the State 
Department employs 138, but not one 
comes from North Dakota. In Australia, 
it employs 68, but not one comes from 
North Dakota; in Belgium, 48, but not 
one comes from North Dakota; in Bo- 
livia, 67, but not one comes from North 
Dakota. In Brazil the total of em- 
ployed personnel is 358, but not one 
comes from North Dakota; in Bulgaria, 
6, but not one comes from North Da- 
kota; in Canada, 255, but not one comes 
from North Dakota; in Chile, 167, but 
not one comes from North Dakota; in 
China, 102, but not one comes from North 
Dakota; in Colombia, 120, but not one 
comes from North Dakota; in Costa Rica, 
51, but not one comes from North Da- 
kota; in Cuba, 141, but not one comes 
from North Dakota; in Czechoslovakia, 
6, but not one comes from North Dakota; 
in Denmark, 3, but not one comes from 
North Dakota; in the Dominican Re- 
public, 46, but not one comes from North 
Dakota; in Egypt, 101, but not one comes 
from North Dakota; in El Salvador, 30, 
but not one comes from North Dakota; 
in Ecuador, 70, but not one comes from 
North Dakota; in Ethiopia, 30, but not 
one comes from North Dakota; in Fin- 
land, 9, but not one comes from North 
Dakota; in France, 230, but not one 
comes from North Dakota; in Great Brit- 
ain, 726, but not one comes from North 
Dakota; in Greece, 21, but not one comes 
from North Dakota; in Guatemala, 38, 
but not one comes from North Dakota; 
in Honduras, 38, but not one comes from 
North Dakota; in Haiti, 48, but not one 
comes from North Dakota; in Iceland, 15, 
but not one comes from North Dakota; 
in Iran, 63, but not one comes from 
North Dakota; in Iraq, 42, but not one 
comes from North Dakota; in Ireland, 50, 
but not one comes from North Dakota; 
in Italy, 68, but not one comes from 
North Dakota; in Lebanon, 34, but not 
one comes from North Dakota; in Libya, 
16, but not one comes from North Da- 
kota; in Luxemburg, 4, but not one 
comes from North Dakota; in Mexico, 
468, but not one comes from North Da- 
kota; in Morocco, 65, but not one comes 
from North Dakota; in the Netherlands, 
28, but not one comes from North Da- 
kota; in New Zealand, 33, but not one 
comes from North Dakota; in Nicaragua, 
61, but not one comes from North Da- 
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kota. In Norway—I may add, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that 40 percent of our population 
in North Dakota comes from Norway 
and Sweden—but in Norway, although 
the State Department employs 7, in their 
personnel, not one comes from North 
Dakota. Ithink North Dakota has, per- 
haps, the greatest percentage of Nor- 
wegians of any State of the Union. Pal- 
estine, 23, but not one comes from North 
Dakota; Panama, 74, but not one comes 
from North Dakota; Uruguay, 40, but not 
one comes from North Dakota; Peru, 96, 
but not one comes from North Dakota; 
Poland, 16, but not one comes from North 
Dakota; Portugal, 156, but not one com- 
ing from North Dakota; Rumania, 5, 
but not one comes from North Dakota; 
Saudi Arabia, 20, but not one comes 
from North Dakota; Spain, 250, but not 
one comes from North Dakota; Sweden, 
165, but not one comes from North Da- 
kota; Switzerland, 152, but not one 
comes from North Dakota; Syria, 15, but 
not one comes from North Dakota; Tur- 
key, 155, but not one comes from North 
Dakota; the Union of South Africa, 64, 
but not one comes from North Dakota; 
Soviet Russia, 104, but not one comes 
from North Dakota; Uruguay, 34, but 
not one comes from North Dakota; Ven- 
ezuela, 58, but not one comes from North 
Dakota; Yugoslavia, 8, but not one comes 
from North Dakota; Vatican City, 11, 
but not one comes from North Dakota. 
In the United States, assigned to Wash- 
ington, are 395. If any of them come 
from North Dakota I have not been in- 
formed of that fact. 

The United States dispatch agencies, 
20, and not one comes from North Da- 
kota. I assert, Mr. President, that out 
of a total of 5,784, not a single appoint- 
ment was from the State of North Da- 
kota. In addition, Mr. President, there 
are 3,141 in departmental service, and 
not one, so far as I know, has come from 
the State of North Dakota. 


Yesterday I went to the executive sec- 
retary of the Senate and I asked him to 
make a check to ascertain whether any 
person had ever been appointed from the 
State of North Dakota in 55 years. Lo 
and behold I found that since I arrived 
here as a Member of the Senate a young 
man, 42 years of age, by the name of 
Tewell, had been appointed as a consul. 

Mr. President, I wish to make it very 
plain that not only has North Dakota not 
been represented in the Department cf 
State, but to date, according to the Con- 
gressional Directory which I hold in my 
hand five persons from New York have 
heen appointed and are members of the 
Cabinet right now and other departments 
have many New Yorkers, 

Not only have there been no persons 
from North Dakota appointed to any 
vacancies in the Department of State, but 
in all the vast agencies employing thou- 
sands upon thousands upon thousands of 
people, North Dakota has been deliber- 
ately, I believe, ignored: I wish to make 
it plain to every Senator in this Cham- 
ber, Mr. President, that so long as I am 
a Member of this body, I do not care 
whose nomination is presented for con- 
firmation, I do not care what job it may 
be, except as postmasters in other States, 
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I shall be here protesting, protesting, and 
protesting, in order to insure that the 
State which I represent shall receive a 
square deal here in Washington, some- 
thing which it has not had in 55 years of 
statehood. = 

Mr. President, so far as the editorial 
which appeared in the New York Sun is 
concerned, the little sheet which is owned 
by Wall Street and controlled by the J. 
P. Morgan interests, nothing which may 
be said in the editorial could possibly 
hurt me in North Dakota. They called 
me “Wild WILLIAM” because I dared to 
vote against Mr. Stettinius. I do not 
apologize for the vote and expect never 
to apologize for it. I merely wish to say 
that a man who has made the record in 
North Dakota which I have made, and 
which is known to the people of that 
State, need not fear that the people of 
North Dakota will pay much attention 
to what I have been called and the at- 
tempt made to misrepresent me to the 
people of this country. 

For example, when I was Governor I 
sent 1,200 students to universities and 
colleges by a loan from the Bank of 
North Dakota through the Board of Ad- 
ministration, Was that the act of a wild 
man? 

When I was Governor we lowered elec- 
tric light rates for the State in the city 
of Bismarck from 9 cents a kilowatt- 
hour to 1 cent a kilowatt-hour. Was 
that the act of a wild man? 

I helped the Service Commission lower 
the rate in the city of Fargo by getting 
a refund on electricity of nearly a mil- 
lion dollars in that one city. Was that 
the act of a wild man? 

I helped Henry Owen lower the rates 
in the city of Grand Forks to the con- 
sumers, making a saving of $72,000 a 
year. Was that the act of a wild man? 

As Governor I signed the bill that cre- 
ated the first water board, which did so 
much toward getting the Missouri Valley 
basin developed, a subject which we have 
been considering here for weeks. Was 
that the act of a wild man? 

As Governor I helped inaugurate and 
signed the first R. E. A. bill giving the 
farmers light and power. In the neigh- 
boring State of Montana, 25 out of every 
100 farmers already had light and power 
upon their farms; on the other side, in 
Minnesota, 40 farmers out of every 100 
had light and power; and so there was 
passed the act which I signed saying 
North Dakota should have her share. 
Was that the act of a wild man? 

Mr. President, when as Governor I as- 
certained that in our insane asylum 
there were hundreds of thousands of 
bedbugs and lice and I learned the 
plumbing was out of order, and I went 
there personally and ordered it cleaned 
up so that the poor insane people might 
have a decent place in which to live. 
I ask the New York Sun, Was that the 
act of a wild man? 

Mr. President, certainly the present 
editor of the New York Sun could not 
have read The Commercial West, be- 
cause only some 6 years ago while I Was 
still Governor of the State they said I 
had the most outstanding record of any 
Governor in the United States in cut- 
ting down expenditures, reducing them 
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from more than $11,000,000, as in the 
preceding biennium, to a trifie more than 
$5,000,000, or about 54 percent. I ask, 
Was that the act of a wild man? 

Mr. President, in all the time I was 
Governor of that State, not one single 
bond was issued. I ask the New York 
Sun, J. P. Morgan’s paper, whether that 
was the act of a wild man? 

Was it the act of a wild man when a 
governor built twice as many miles of 
oiled highways in one term as were ever 
built by any governor before or since; 
yet during my administration 508 miles 
of oiled highways were built, and that 
during the drought. Was that the act of 
a wild man? 

When I helped conduct the Bank of 
North Dakota, which is the only bank 
owned by any State, so that for every year 
while I was the Governor it made a profit 
of not less than a half million dollars 
a year net, was that the act of a wild 
man? 

When in the conduct of the affairs of 
the State-owned mill and elevator we 
paid off debts of over a half million dol- 
lars which I inherited from my prede- 
cessor, Mr. Welford, I ask whether that 
was the act of a wild man? 

I ask further is it an act of a wild man 
when a governor helps the crippled and 
the blind, as was done by legislation 
which, as governor, I signed, or when I 
made 444 speeches for an old-age pension 
act, and which resulted in giving a $40-a- 
month old-age pension. Was that the 
act of a wild man? 

When the legislature passed a bill, 
which I signed as governor, putting the 
police and firemen in our large towns 
under civil service, was that the act of 
a wild man? 

Mr. President, when as governor I is- 
sued a moratorium that saved over 50,000 
homes from foreclosure, was that the act 
of a wild man? 

Again, I ask, Mr. President, is it the 
act of a wild man when a governor steps 
in and saves the farmers of his State 
$12,000,000 when the rust comes and the 
wheat is shriveled and he keeps the grain 
gamblers from robbing the farmers of 
that amount? 

Mr. President, it is very significant to 
me that one of the first things Mr. Stet- 
tinius did that was different from Mr. 
Hull, was this: Mr. Hull, as shown by 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. AIKEN], fought for the St. 
Lawrence waterway, but Mr. Stettinius 
was strangely silent. I want to say to 
you, Mr. President, that just as Mr. Hull 
said, just as George Norris said in the 
article which I read at the time I op- 
posed the nomination of Mr. Stettinius, 
if we had gotten the St. Lawrence water- 
way the millions of dollars the North 
Dakota farmers would have been saved 
in hauling their products to market 
would have been sufficient to take care of 
one-half the total expenditures of run- 
ning our State government. 

Mr. President, so far as Mr. Dunn is 
concerned I wish to say a few words. 

One of the policies of President Roose- 
velt which I have admired has been his 
humanitarian attempt to aid the perse- 
cuted people of Europe, those who have 
been discriminated against because they 
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belong to a church or a group which 
Hitler opposed. Some of these minority 
groups have been Protestants, some 
Catholics, but the majority have been 
Jews. No matter who they are, however, 
President Roosevelt has attempted as far 
as he was able to aid them. But un- 
fortunately, he has not always had the 
support of his executives in the State 
Department. 

We are now called upon to confirm a 
new set of State Department executives. 
Some of them actually are not new, but 
have served in the State Department for 
many years, and, unfortunately, they 
have been largely responsible for under- 
cutting some of the President’s fine hu- 
manitarian moves. If they undercut his 
hopes for peace in the same way they 
have sabotaged his attempts to aid the 
refugees of Europe, then I for one fear 
for the future. It is because no Presi- 
dent can ever be completely his own 
Secretary of State that I believe we 
should scrutinize so carefully and ask 
him to reconsider the men whom he now 
wants appointed as Assistant Secretaries. 

Four years ago shortly after the war 
broke out in Europe, President Roosevelt 
appointed a refugee committee headed by 
James G. McDonald. Mr. McDonald had 
handled the refugee problem for the 
League of Nations and is a very capable 
and efficient gentleman. On that com- 
mittee President Roosevelt appointed a 
fine group of people, including Arch- 
bishop Joseph F. Rummel, of New Or- 
leans; Hamilton Fish Armstrong, editor 
of Foreign Affairs; George Warren, the 
expert on international law; Basil Harris, 
formerly head of the U. S. Lines; Prof. 
Joseph P. Chamberlain, of Columbia; 
and the Reverend Samuel Cavert, of the 
dg Alliance for International Friend- 
ship. 

This committee immediately got busy, 
and after investigating a long list of ref- 
ugees finally recommended that 651 pro- 
fessors, churchmen, and former govern- 
ment officials be admitted to the United 
States. They were French, Czech, Jew- 
ish, Catholic, and in some cases anti- 
Nazi Germans. Their names had been 
checked over by the Justice Department, 
and then they were sent to the State 
Department. But when they went to the 
State Department, nothing happened. 
Two and one-half months passed, and 
out of this list of 651 refugees only 15 
were approved by the State Department 
for admission into the United States, 

Finally the President’s Committee on 
Refugees began to ask questions of the 
State Department, and when their ques- 
tions remained unanswered, Mr. McDon- 
ald, the chairman, came to Washington 
and went to the White House direct. The 
President in turn asked Mr. Francis 
Biddle, now Attorney General, and Under 
Secretary of State Sumner Welles to in- 
vestigate. They found that the whole 
matter had been held up by functionaries 
inside the State Department, including 
James Dunn, whom we are now asked to 
confirm as Assistant Secretary of State. 

Simultaneously, the State Department 
had issued various passport visas to Nazi 
businessmen who wanted to enter this 
country, such as Dr. Gerhard Westrick, 
who later was discovered to be Hitler’s 
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own economic envoy and who was forced 
to leave the country in a hurry. 

That is just one incident which has 
come to my attention in which the Presi- 
‘dent’s policies have been flouted, ignored, 
and sabotaged by the men who were sup- 
posed to carry them out. But there have 
been other cases. One of them occurred 
last winter, when about 250 Polish Jews 
secured passports to go to Paraguay. 
These Polish Jews had been interned in 
occupied France, at Camp Vittell. Nat- 
urally, in occupied France they were un- 
der Nazi supervision. But the Para- 
guayan authorities had given them pass- 
ports, and feeling sorry for these exiles 
the Paraguayan Government had adopt- 
ed them as Paraguayan citizens. Natu- 
rally they were not Paraguayans, but, at 
any rate, the Paraguayan Government 
took them in and claimed them as citi- 
zens. Furthermore, the Paraguayans 
gave them passport visas to come to 
Paraguay. 

However, the German Government re- 
fused to let them go. At this point 
American citizens in this country who 
were trying to help the refugees, asked 
the State Department to give a little dip- 
lomatic help in the situation. The Para- 
guayan Government could, if it had so 
wished, have demanded that Germany 
recognize its passports. It is not up toa 
foreign government to question the pass- 
ports of another sovereign government. 
When Germany, for instance, issues a 
passport to anyone, Paraguay has no 
right to question it, and Paraguay could 
easily have retaliated against Germany 
and forced Germany to recognize its 
passports if the State Department had 
only given a free hand to the Paraguayan 
Government, 

However, Mr. James Dunn, in the State 
Department at that time and handling 
these matters, refused to move. He was 
asked to move by members of the Presi- 
dent’s War Refugee Board. He was 
asked to move by other officials of the 
Roosevelt Administration in other de- 
partments. But he did not. He did not 
act for approximately 2 months. Dur- 
ing part of this time Secretary Hull was 
away in Florida. When he returned, 
however, the matter was taken up direct 
with Mr, Hull, and Mr. Hull acted im- 
mediately. The cable was sent within 27 
minutes after Mr. Hull gave the order. 
However, it was tco late. By this time 
the Polish refugees in France had been 
transported out of France by Germany, 
and we do not know their fate. 

Here again the President of the United 
States had outlined a clear-cut policy to 
aid refugees in Europe, but here again 
important officials of the State Depart- 
ment undercut his policy. 

I realize that Mr. Dunn will deny these 
allegations. In fact, he probably has 
already done so. Nevertheless, my in- 
formation comes from reliable officials 
within the State Department and in 
other branches of the Government who 
sat in on all these transactions, and they 
assure me that the facts are exactly as 
I have given them. 

Then there was another incident whch 
this body should know about before it 
passes upon Mr. Dunn’s qualifications. 

` Again Mr. Dunn will deny these allega- 


-tect them as far as possible. 
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tions, if he has not done so already. But 
again, I have carefully checked the facts, 
and I know them to be absolutely as 
stated, 

About 18 months ago the American 
Minister in Switzerland cabled the State 
Department reporting in detail regard- 
ing Nazi atrocities against civilians, espe- 
cially Jews. The cable was numbered 
485. Sumner Welles, the Under Secre- 
tary of State, immediately called in vari- 
ous Jewish leaders and gave them the 
information. He was shocked, and felt 
they should know the facts. Subse- 
quently mass meetings were staged in 
Madison Square Garden to raise money 
to aid these persecuted people and to 
urge further steps to protect them as far 
as possible. 

I myself was one of the speakers at 
one of those mass meetings, together 
with Leon Henderson, Orson Welles, Ben 
Hecht, and others. Representative 
EMANUEL CELLER was also one of the 
speakers upon that occasion. We held 
these mass meetings, which were staged 
to raise money to aid these persecuted 
people and to urge further steps to pro- 
Simul- 
taneously, Mr. Welles instructed his col- 


leagues in the State Department to in- 


tensify their rescue efforts. 

But behind his back a cable was sent 
to the American Minister in Switzerland 
which told him to send no more reports 
regarding atrocities similar to his cable 
485. 

That cable was initialed by James 
Dunn. Mr. Welles did not see that cable. 
Other officials in other branches of the 
Government did see it and were amazed 
that the State Department should tell 
an American minister abroad to ignore 
these atrocities and not report on them. 
Subsequently Mr. Welles called in his 
subordinates and found that such a cable 
had been sent. He expressed his amaze- 
ment and countermanded the instruc- 
tions. The whole matter eventually got 
to the White House, where the President 
himself intervened and ended the whole 
question by appointing a new and reor- 
ganized War Refugee Board. 

There again is the tragic case where 
the President of the United States may 
outline a fine humanitarian policy only to 
have it changed and nullified by the ex- 
ecutives who are entrusted with carrying 
it out. And yet we are asked to confirm 
some of the men who already have failed 
to follow the President’s foreign policy. 
We are asked to do it by the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Florida 
i Mr. PEPPER] and some of his associates 
who say they have had a talk with the 
President. Let me say, Mr. President, 
that long, long after the damage has 
been done it may be that the President 
will find that his wishes have not been 
carried out by the Department of State. 

My experience with this kind of an 
outfit is not new. I had my first expe- 
rience with the Standard Oil Co., when I 
was only a trifle over 23 years of age. 
At that time I sued the Standard Oil Co, 
because they had been robbing the peo- 
ple of the State of North Dakota. I 
brought a lawsuit as assistant county at- 
torney of Morton County, N. Dak. I fin- 
ished it as State’s attorney of that 
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county. I made them return to the peo- 
ple of North Dakota $1,250,000 in cash, 
of which they had robbed the people of 
North Dakota even at that time. 

To show how Wall Street operates, 
when I became Governor of my State, 
I found that bonds of the State of North 
Dakota, which had never repudiated a 
debt in all its history, a State which had 
always met the interest on every kond it 
hed ever issued, bonds were considered 
only as B bonds, but the bonds of some 
other States which had repudiated them 
in the past, because of influence they had 
in Wall Street, were rated as “A.” So, 
although North Dakota had not had a 
crop in some 8 or 9 years, I went to Wall 
Street, I went to the Chase National 
Bank, and they finally called a meeting. 
Present at that meeting were Arthur 
Ballentine; Arthur Vanderbilt; Louis 
Guenther, of the Financia] Reporter; 
Kenneth Hogate, of the Wall Street 
Journal; H. Alexander Smith; Roger 
Straus; George Sibley; Walter Mack, 
who I think was a circuit judge; C. B. 
Hamel; Arthur Pound; H. G. VanVeen; 
William V. Hodges; Frederick Coudert, 
Jr.; Stanley Isaacs; W. A. Peake; Rich- 
ard W, Lawrence; William S. Bennett; 
Howard Huston; Archibald Roosevelt; 
Norman Tabor, who was employed as 
fiscal agent for the State of Tennessee, 
and paid, as I understood it, some $200,- 
000 for reorganizing their debt; Phillip 
Thurston; Harry Guggenheim; William 
Bradford Hubbell; Chase Mellen, who 
was then with Lehman Bros.; Charles 
Weigald, who was a partner of Archibald 
Roosevelt; C. W. Williams; Guy Emer- 
son; Phil McCook; James Hagerty, Sr.; 
Denis Tilden Lynch; and Lowell Wad- 
man. 

There they were, Mr. President, repre- 
senting the very cream of Wall Street. 
I spent one afternoon with these gentle- 
men, answering the various arguments 
they put up against the solvency and the 
credit of North Dakota, and within 3 days 
after I returned to the State of North Da- 
kota I received this telegram: 

WILLIAM LANGER, 
Governor of North Dakota: 
Revised North Dakota rating A released 


today. 
Moopy’s INVESTORS SERVICE. 


It will be seen, Mr. President, that we 
got the North Dakota bonds up to A, 
which meant that by one stroke of the 
pen this outfit, Moody's Investors Serv- 
ice, raised the value of North Dakota 
bonds some 10 points on the dollar. It 
meant an increase in the value of those 
bonds ostensibly of over $2,000,000 as a 
result of that one afternoon’s work. But 
time passed, and although we had no 
crop failures for some time afterward, 
lo and behold, to my surprise, I found 
about a year and a half ago that with- 
out any notice to me, and so far as I 
know without any notice to anyone, 
North Dakota bonds were put back into 
class B in spite of good crops we had had. 

Mr. President, I now want to say a few 
words, and I will be brief, about Mr. 
Clayton. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. LANGER. I shall be through in 
2 or 3 minutes. I shall not take long. 
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Mr. CONNALLY. I simply wish to ask 
a question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from North Dakota yield to the 
Senator from Texas? 

Mr. LANGER. I prefer not to yield 
until I am through. I shall be through in 
a few minutes. 

Mr, President, I should like at this 
point to present for the information of 
the Senate and the people a compre- 
hensive and consecutive picture of the 
role played by Mr. William L. Clayton in 
planning for the disposal of farm land 
that has been taken by the Government 
for military purposes. Such a survey is, 
I believe, very much in point in our 
consideration of the nominations to the 
State Department that are before us, 
particularly the nomination of Mr. Clay- 
ton to be our Assistant Secretary in 
charge of our economic relations with 
all the other nations of the world. 

The best way to judge the probabilities 
of his future performance is to look at 
his past performance, his words and 
deeds as a public servant and as the op- 
erating head of the largest cotton trad- 
ing firm in the world. 

In locking at that part of Mr. Clayton’s 
record which relates to surplus land dis- 
posal, I propose to refer to part of the 
statement filed with the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee by James G. Pat- 
ton, president of the National Farmers 
Union, which was included in the report 
filed by the distinguished Senator from 
Texas [Mr. CONNALLY], to a file of state- 
ments made by the Farmers Union on 
the matter of surplus land disposal pol- 
icies adopted by Mr. Clayton, beginning 
last July 9, and, finally, to the hearings 
of the Senate Military Affairs Committee 
on the surplus property disposal bill 
which resulted in the drafting of a bill 
which abolished the job held by Mr. 
Clayton. 

I am glad to say that throughout the 
period of time covered by these docu- 


ments and the activities they reflect, the 


National Farmers Union has been prom- 
inent in defending the interests of the 
people in the disposition of the property 
they have paid for with their taxes. 

In my State of North Dakota the 
Farmers Union is the predominant farm 
organization. And I want to say that 
it is a hard-hitting, liberal, people’s or- 
ganization, headed by one of our great 
agricultural statesmen, Mr. Glenn Tal- 
bott. In the few years of Mr. Talbott’s 
incumbency in the State presidency, the 
Farmers Union membership has grown 
from a few thousand to nearly 30,000 
farmers, about 40 percent of all the 
farmers of the State. 

That membership is still on the rise. 
And it is on the rise because the Farmers 
Union there and nationally has repre- 
sented honestly and faithfully the true 
wishes of the farm people it is supposed 
to represent. In all the great battles of 
the last few years in Washington and, 
more important, in the field of public 
opinion and sentiment, the Farmers Un- 
ion has been on the level. Whether you 
agree with all of its positions or not, you 
cannot but admire the courage and in- 


tegrity of its leaders. 
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That is why the rank and file mem- 
bers of North Dakota continue to sup- 
port. the Farmers Union and why the 
Farmers Union continues to grow. 
These North Dakota farmers know what 
the score is. They have fought drought 
and flood and pestilence, they have 
fought the grasshoppers of the plains 
and those more pestilential plagues of 
monopolists and vested interests that 
alike have threatened to wipe them out. 
They are not the kind of people the New 
York Sun editorial which I read said they 
were. They long ago found out that ac- 
tions speak louder than words and that 
the true economic interests of farm peo- 
ple do not lie with those who hope to 
exploit farm people. 

And, to get down to cases, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that is exactly what they are do- 
ing in this present fight. Those North 
Dakota farm people know that the Na- 
tional Farmers Union spoke truly and 
accurately for them when its national 
president, Mr. James G. Patton, pre- 
sented a statement to the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee earlier in the week and 
obtained its insertion in the record of 
the hearings despite attempts to ex- 


clude it. 


Mr. President, I ask to have Mr. Pat- 
ton’s statement to the Foreign Relations 
Committee printed in the Recorp at this 
point as part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Chairman ConNALLY, as president of the 
National Farmers Union, an organization of, 
by, and for working farm operators and their 
families, I am compelled to urge you, your 
committee, and the Members of the Senate 
to vote against the confirmation of William 
L. Clayton as Assistant Secretary of State 
and to ask that our statement be made a part 
of the record of your hearings. I also wish 
to suggest certain questions to be put to Mr. 
Nelson A. Rockefeller, who has been nomi- 
nated to be an Assistant Secretary of State. 

At our thirty-ninth annual convention in 
Denver, Colo., November 22, 1944, the dele- 
gates adopted a 1945 program which began 
with these words: 

“The lives of our finest men and women 
are being spent on the world’s battle fronts 
to give us, and all peoples, another chance to 
organize a people’s peace. If we fail, they 
are betrayed. 

“Their hopes and the hopes of millions in 
every land add up to nothing less than a new 
world, a world that will make sense to return- 
ing veterans and to all productive workers, 
a world in which they can buy back with 
their incomes and wages the products of 
their hands and brains and their eternal 
courage, a world in which abundance for the 
first time spells health, security, and happi- 
ness, not breadlines, foreclosure sales, bonus 
marches, and ‘made work’ at pauper’s wages. 
The world they want will deny the rule that 
because we can always produce too much we 
shall never have enough except in war. The 
world they seek will accept abundance and 
know how to use it for people.” 

Examination of Mr. Clayton’s record and 
his philosophy as disclosed by his statements 
before congressional committees, and else- 
where, convinces us that, as Assistant Secre- 
tary of State, assigned responsibility for 
economic relations with other nations, he 
would make a lasting peace harder to achieve. 

In reaching this conclusion, we intend no 
reflection upon Mr. Clayton as a person, no 
questioning of his sincerity and conscientious 
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devotion to public duty as he sees it. We 
believe him to be conscientious and patriotic 
according to his lights and his philosophy. 
But that philosophy is completely a business- 
is-business attitude, incapable of sympathiz- 
ing with or even understanding human con- 
siderations which are the essence of democ- 
racy and the inspiration of the “four free- 
doms,” the Atlantic Charter, and peoples’ 
unformulated aims for which this war is be- 
ing fought. 

Mr. Clayton favors free trade. His views 
have been outlined within the last week to 
another committee of Congress. They were 
expressed by Mr. Lamar Fleming, Jr., execu- 
tive head of Anderson, Clayton & Co., in 
which I understand Mr. Clayton retains his 
holdings of common stock. There is no doubt 
they are substantially the views of Mr. Clay- 
ton, the views that, it may be assumed, would 
govern American foreign economic policy 
were Mr. Clayton to be permitted to direct it. 

In brief, Mr. Fleming proposed to a House 
Agricultural subcommittee that tariffs be re- 
duced, that cotton be allowed to fall to the 
world price, that production be stepped up, 
and that whatever payments are necessary 
to keep up farm income be made direct fro 
the Treasury. $ 

This is the liberalism of 100 years ago. It 
is the imperialism of today. What would be 
the end result of Mr. Clayton’s program? It 
would mean that within a relatively short 
period of time all of the large cotton oper- 
ators would have driven out of the. cotton 
business virtually every family farmer. It 
would mean that these big operators would 
continue to pay subsweatshop wages in order 
to keep down costs of production. It would 
mean, finally, that the United States would 
seize the control of the key points of the 
world cotton distribution system. 

If this policy should be followed with re- 
spect to all commodities, the end result 
would be the same. The United States would 
then have adopted in full the role that Great 
Britain assumed two centuries ago, that of 
creditor to the world, of controller of world 
trade and exchange. Tosum it up, the United 
States then would control the economic Gi- 


braltars, Singapores, and Hong Kongs that 


would enable it to dominate world commerce. 

That is not the way to build a lasting peace. 
We know that. The centuries of imperialism 
have shown us that that kind of control can- 
not bring about the kind of peace for which 
our children are laying down their lives, a 
peace of freedom and plenty. 

Because they show what we could expect of 
Mr. Clayton as Assistant Secretary of State, I 
cite two recent instances in which Mr. Clay- 
ton and his company have opposed decent 
minimum production and labor standards: 

1. Mr. Clayton’s firm helped stimulate 
the pitiful pilgrimage of thousands of Oakies 
and Arkies to Arizona and California, drawn 
by handbills promising employment in the 
cotton fields. That migration was later 
chronicled in the book Grapes of Wrath, 

Mr. Clayton's firm, though a subsidiary, the 


San Joaquin Gin Co. of Los Angeles, helped 


in a substantial way to finance the notorious 
Associated Farmers of California. 

He contributed a substantial sum to the 
so-called Liberty League which in 1937 hired 
some corporation lawyers to give some cor- 
porations the very expensive advice that the 
Wagner National Labor Relations Act was un- 
constitutional and need not be obeyed. 

May I call to your committee’s attention 
the La Follette civil liberties committee's find- 
ings on the Associated Farmers of California, 
Inc., published as part VIII of the commit- 
tee’s report, and particularly to the appendix, 
page 1639, which shows that the San Joaquin 
Gin Co., Los Angeles, Calif., which ginned 
257,767 bales of the 1937-38 cotton crop, is 
listed as having contributed 7.8 percent of 
the funds of the Associated Farmers of Kern 
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County and 4.4 percent of the funds of the 
Associated Farmers of California. It is fur- 
ther stated in an explanatory footnote that 
the San Joaquin Gin Co. is “controlled by 
the Anderson, Clayton & Co., of New York 
City, largest cotton brokers in the United 
States of America.” 

The committee concluded its report (at 
p. 1617) with this grave warning: 

“Under the law today, groups similar to 
the Associated Farmers can proceed, and 
have so proceeced, with impunity, to perpet- 
uate a system of economic tyranny which 
should be a cause of national shame and 
concern. Industrialized agriculture has been 
permitted to continue as an economic poor- 
house for the unfortunates who have no 
other means cf livelihocd and as a political 
breeding ground for violence and undemo- 
cratic philosophies held by employer and em- 
ployee alike. Where rights of persons do not 
exist, rights of property are in danger. The 
history of human relationships on the land 
in Russia, Spain, Italy, Germany, and Hun- 
gary of the first four decades of this century 
should awaken the United States to its own 
peril, so clearly apparent in the history of 
the Associated Farmers of California.” 

Mr. Clayton’s firm helped finance this Cali- 
fornia rehearsal for rural fascism. 

The committee's warning takes on new 
meaning with the proposal that Mr. Clayton 
be put in a position where, by his formula- 
tion and execution of economic policies, he 
could bring decisive influence to bear upon 
cur international trade, the character of new 
governments in liberated countries and the 
types of agriculture to be developed for 
eventual fair or unfair competition with 
our own farm people. z 

2. As assistant to R. F. C. Administrator 
Jesse Jones, Mr. Clayton opposed Board of 
Economic Warfare efforts to write into con- 
tracts for Bolivian tin and other foreign 
strategic materials provisions that labor en- 
gaged in the production of such materials 
should have certain minimum protections 
as to wages and working conditions. 

The opposition to these labor clauses in- 
vented the novel argument that insistence 
upon such minimum standards would amount 
to imperialistic interference in the internal 
affairs of other sovereign nations. 

Mr. Clayton’s philosophy has no room for 
little people, as people, here or abroad. They 
are hired hands to be beaten down on wages 
or consumers to be held up cn prices. 

Obviously, if the “four freedoms” are to be 
made a living fact in the post-war world, the 
attitude exemplified by Mr. Clayton through 
his company and in his own operations in 
government had better be excluded from 
governmental administrative policies. They 
have no place in a Department of State 
charged with cooperation in the construc- 
tion of international economic and political 
justice. Instead, we need officials deter- 
mined to establish, within this Nation and 
among nations, minimum standards of eco- 
nomic decency. This can be done by ex- 
ample and by agreement. Mr. Clayton is not 
the man for the job or any part of it. 

In the minds of farm people, Mr. Clayton 
is the personification of a philosophy and of 
forces which, unless checked and reversed 
within and among nations, will destroy fam- 
ily-type farming as the basic pattern of agri- 
culture. 

With the destruction of this type of farm- 
ing will go the destruction of rural democ- 
racy and, ultimately, of all democracy. Al- 
ready, within large areas in this Nation, fam- 
Uy-type farming is threatened by the sweat- 
shop competition of corporation farming, 
factories-in-the field, and the plantation 
system, all interlocking with banks, big 
business, political machines and the ap- 
paratus of government. In these areas, 
political and economic democracy is a weak 
and hunted thing. 
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Mr. Clayton’s business is business phil- 
osophy and the operations of his firm; An- 
derson, Clayton & Co., in this Nation and in 
the world cotton trade have contributed to 
the degradation of the economic and polit- 
ical status of millions of farm people, to re- 
duced incomes, to dispossession from the 
land, to chronic malnutrition and disease, 
to our disgraceful Selective Service rejection 
rate of 41.1 percent of farm youth here in 
the United States of America, as compared 
with the national average of 25.4 percent for 
all youth 18-19 years old. Those who have 
raised the food and fiber have not been able 
to feed and clothe their children. 

Mr. Clayton's personal attributes of sin- 
cerity, intelligence and experience, would 
make him, as Assistant Secretary of State, 
an effective wrecker of chances for the es- 
tablishment of lasting peace based on the 
“four freedoms.” 

His sincerity and the scope of his under- 
standing were demonstrated in his appear- 
ance before the Senate Military Affairs Com- 
mittee during hearings on the War Surplus 
Property Disposal bill. In the 2 days of his 
testimony, the members of that committee 
and the audience had an opportunity to ex- 
plore Mr. Clayton’s mind. At the same time, 
Mr. Clayton explored the committee’s mind. 
It is, I think, accurate to state that neither 
liked what was found out about the other. 
In those few days, it was made plain that 
there was a fundamental disagreement in 


principle and in approach to the problem of: 


the disposal of surplus property, particularly 
of farm lands. The difference was so pro- 
found as to permit no compromise. 

Mr. Clayton made it very plain that basic- 
ally he believed in selling farm land and 
other property to the highest bidder. 

He made it plain further that such lands 
should go to the highest bidder whether or 
not the buyer, as a farm operator using rea- 
sonable diligence, could make the land earn 
enough over a reasonable period of years to 
pay the bid price. 

The committee, on the other hand, felt 
that, in the public interest, land should be 
disposed of in such fashion and at such prices 
and terms as would promote stability and 
advance the pattern of famlly-type farming 
written into the act as one of its basic ob- 
jectives. 

At one point, in genuine bewilderment and 
somewhat scandalized, Mr. Clayton said, in 
effect: “If you don't sell to the highest bid- 
der, how are you going to select from among 
the other bidders?” 

Any other procedure smacked to him of 
immorality. 

He never understood or accepted the ex- 
planations given him by members of the 
committee. They tried to make plain the 
considerations that, in their view, comepelled 
administration of the sale of surplus farm 
lands by the Department of Agriculture 
which has experience in assisting people with 
farm experience or suited to successful farm- 
ing operations to establish themselves with 
a fair chance of success. 

Mr. Clayton developed without shame or 
apology the hard-boiled big-business attitude 
of caveat emptor—let the buyer beware. As 
Surplus War Property Administrator, his 
guiding principle, his north star, as it were, 
seemed to be: Get the highest possible price 
for the Government, whatever the cost to the 
people. 

At the same time, his proposed set-up for 
the disposition of surplus land would have 
permitted private real-estate agents to sign 
up persons seeking farm land on an agency 
agreement whereby the agents would have 
been assured of commissions, no matter what 
services they performed. He opposed the pro- 
tections written into the Surplus Property 
Act and advocated, instead, the wide-open au- 
thority given in the House bill. At one point, 
after Mr, Clayton had several times expressed 
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‘preference for “our bill,” Senator JoHNson of 


Colorado asked what bill he meant, and Mr. 
Clayton replied the House bill which he, Mr. 
Clayton, had had prepared at the request of 
the House Post-War Planning Committee. 

Mr Clayton usually prefers to write his own 
ticket. 

In conclusion, may I ask that your commit- 
tee, in considering the nomination of Nelson 
A. Rockefeller to be an Assistant Secretary of 
State, propound and explore with him the 
following questions: 

1. Why have the working farmers of the 
Americas been excluded from participation in 
the inter-American economic development 
committees which have been set up under 
the Coordinator’s direction? 

2. Has Mr. Rockefeller made any efforts to 
provide for the representation of industrial 
and farm workers in Mexico and the United 
States in the post-war industrial planning 
commission which the Coordinator helped to 
organize? 

3. Why has the Office of the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs failed to make public 
any official reports on its activities in the field 
of commercial and economic coordination 
since its creation in 1941? 

Respectfully, 
James G. PATTON, 
President, National Farmers Union. 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, back of 
this opposition to Mr. Clayton is the 
considerable history of Mr. Clayton’s as- 
sociation with the disposal of surplus war 
property. Senators will recall that early 
last summer, following Mr. Clayton’s 
appointment as Surplus War Property 
Administrator, Washington began to be 
filled with rumors that he had turned 
over to the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration the disposal of war surplus farm 
lands. Senators also will recall that 
they were incredulous, that they found it 
difficult to believe that any man could be 
so obtuse as to take an action that not 
only was unwise in itself but that could 
lead to nothing but trouble for himself 
with no compensating gain. 

But nothing was made public. The 
rumors persisted and gained wide cur- 
rency, but still there was no word from 
Mr. Clayton, no public announcement as 
to how he proposed to administer the 
surplus farm land disposal program. 

Then on July 9, 1944, the announce- 
ment came. But, strangely enough, it 
did not come from Mr. Clayton. On that 
date, the National Farmers Union issued 
a statement which I ask to have 
printed in the Record at this point as a 
part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

WASHINGTON, July 9.—Disposal of agri- 
cultural land acquired by the Government 
in the war program “gives the Nation a major 
opportunity to make good on one of the 
great promises of American life, the estab- 
lishment on the land of independent, pros- 
perous farm families,” James G. Patton, 
president of the National Farmers Union, 
said in a statement issued here today. 

“There is every indication,” Patton said, 
“+ » * that the powerful financial in- 
terests represented in and associated with 
the National Association of Real Estate 
Boards and its affiliated organizations are 
dominating land-disposal programs of the 
Government.” As far as farm land is con- 
cerned, he added, “such domination is in- 
tolerable.” 

Patton urged that the farm land disposal 
Program be made the responsibility of the 
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Farm Security Administration of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. His statement was 
as follows: 

“Information has come to me that the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation has been 
assigned responsibility for the disposal of 
surplus agricultural land bought by the Gov- 
ernment during the war emergency. 

“Farmers who remember the record of 
the R. F. C. as it has touched upon agri- 
culture, natural resources, and small busi- 
ness in the past, would find this assignment 
laughable if it were not so dangerous. The 
R. F. C. has no experience with the manage- 
ment of land in any form. The Department 
of Agriculture and of the Interior are the 
agencies of Government experienced in land 
policies and practices, while the Department 
of Justice is the agency concerned with the 
technical legal aspects of land acquisition or 
disposal. 

“All of these agencies have been virtually 
ignored in the decision of Mr. Will Clayton, 
Surplus War Property Administrator, to as- 

sign this program to the R. F. C. It is 
extraordinary not only that Mr. Clayton has 
made this decision but that he made it with- 
out announcement or public discussion. Why 
should the R. F. C. have anything to do with 
farming? Why should the decision have 
been kept secret? 

“There is every indication that the reason 
for the action and its attendant secrecy is 
that the powerful financial interests repre- 
sented in and associated with the National 
Association of Real Estate Boards and its 
affiliated organizations are dominating land- 
disposal programs of the Government. This 
is bad enough, in all conscience, when it 
relates to urban real estate, but when it 
relates to farm land, which involves the 
permanency of a fundamental national re- 
source, such domination is intolerable. This 
ascendancey of real-estate interests has been 
apparent ever since the hearings before the 
Manasco committee of the House. 

“Does this assignment mean that an irre- 
placeable natural resource, millions of acres 
of farm land, is to be auctioned off to the 
highest bidder? Is it to be made a means 
of further enriching real-estate interests 
rather than a means of settling thousands 
of family farmers in permanent security? 

“Reports are current in Washington that 
the disposal of agricultural land is to be 
handled through private real-estate agents, 
and that private appraisers are to make the 
appraisals. Farmers do not want this kind 
of dealing. They know that the Govern- 
ment is far more capable of appreciating 
farm conditions than private businessmen, 
and they know that the Government has 
plenty of qualified appraisers to do this job. 

“Every farm unit carved out of presently 
Government-held property should be a unit 
that, with reasonable diligence on the part 
of the farmer, can yield a living. Every farm 


farmer on such a farm should have adequate 
credit at sufficiently low rates of interest to 
enable him to make a go of it. This is par- 
ticularly true in the case of veterans, few of 
whom will have large financial resources. 

“Unless these principles are adhered to, the 
farms will be sold to the highest bidder, and 
that will be a ruinous course. Real-estate 
agents will reap profits, some of the farms 
will come back to the Government, and in 
the long run dominance of American agri- 
culture by big farm and big business inter- 
be further entrenched. 

“The way to avoid that result is to give 
the job to an agricultural agency. 

“There is no earthly reason why the farm 
land disposal program should not be han- 
died as an integral part of the tenant pur- 
chase program of the Farm Security Admin- 
istration. The possession by the Govern- 
ment of 8,000,000 acres of disposable land, 
much of it excellent farm land, gives the 
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Nation a major opportunity to make good 
on one of the great promises of American 
life, the establishment on the land of inde 
pendent, prosperous farm families. - 
“Within the next 2 weeks the Democratic 
Party will be meeting in convention at Chi- 
cago. There it will face the task of writing 
platform to appeal to farmers as well as other 
citizens. As it turns to that duty, the reso- 
lutions committee will have before it the 1940 
Democratic platform, in which the party 
pledged itself ‘to safeguard the family-sized 
farm in all our program’ and ‘to extend and 
enlarge the tenant-purchase program until 
every deserving tenant farmer has a real op- 
portunity to have a farm of his own.’ 

- “Here at hand is a concrete, immediate 
opportunity for the party to make good those 
pledges. Let it show the voters that it means 
what it says. The way to do it is to vest 
responsibility for the land-disposal program 
where it belongs, in the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration of the Department of Agricul- 
ture.” 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, follow- 
ing the issuance of this statement, Mr. 
Clayton belatedly made the public an- 
nouncement that he had turned over this 
farm-land-disposal program to the 
R. F. C., an agency that had no experi- 
ence in the handling of farm land, that 
had no personnel acquainted with agri- 
culture, that had dealt exclusively with 
business, and that even in that field had 
been accused of catering to big business 
at the expense of small business. 

Moreover, Mr. Clayton, during the re- 
sultant storm, was not as frank as he 
might have been as to the method by 
which he had arrived at the decision to 
place the administration of the program 
in the R. F.C. He let it be known that 
an interagency advisory committee that 
he had set up had recommended a divi- 
sion of responsibility between R. F. C. 
and the Public Buildings Administration 
in the handling of the surplus-disposal 
program, but that since he did not wish 
to see responsibility divided he had de- 
cided to give R. F. C. the total responsi- 
bility. 

Well, that sounded reasonable enough. 
Nobody could criticize Mr. Clayton for 
not wanting to divide responsibility, es- 
pecially if he had such a recommenda- 
tion from an advisory board of experts 
representing all of the agencies involved 
in the matter. 

But what Mr. Clayton failed to say 
was that he previously had thrown over- 
board the real recommendation of this 
interagency advisory committee and that 
it had felt very strongly that disposal 
of farm land should be placed in the 
Department of Agriculture. Only after 
Mr. Clayton had refused to accept this 
original recommendation and demanded 
a new set of findings more suitable to 
him did the interagency committee for- 
ward to Mr. Clayton the recommenda- 
tions that he used in discussing the mat- 
ter publicly. 

It remained for the farmers’ union 
again to bring at least some of this story 
to light, which it did on July 24 in a 
statement from Mr. Patton, which I ask 
to have printed in the Recorp at this 
point as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

WAsHINGTON, July 24—James G. Patton, 
president of the National Farmers Union, 
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today called on Congress to shift control of 
the war-surplus farmland disposal program 
from the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion to the Farm Security Administration. 

Replying to statements attributed in the 
press to Surplus War Property Administrator 
Will Clayton, Patton said that it is obvious 
that Mr. Clayton “intends to persist in giving 
the R. F. C. power over American farmers, to 
persist in disposing of farmland through 
private real estate agents and at figures set 
by private appraisers, and to persist in poli- 
cies that are detrimental to American agri- 
culture as a whole.” 

Patton further said that press statements 
quoting Clayton as saying that he had con- 
sulted the Department of Justice before plac- 
ing the program under R. F. C. were confus- 
ing, in the light of a letter written by As- 
sistant Attorney General Norman Littell to 
members of the inter-agency committee 
which is advising R. F. C. on the program. 
The Littell letter showed Littell had pro- 
tested assignment of this responsibility to 
the R. F. C. h 

Patton’s statement follows: 

“Press reports today indicate that Surplus 
War Property Administrator Clayton intends 
to persist in giving the R. F. C, power over 
American farmers, to persist in disposing of 
publicly owned farmland through private real 
estate agents and at figures set by private 
appraisers, and to persist in policies detri- 
mental to American agriculture as a whole. 

“From Mr. Clayton’s statement in the 
press, the following points are clear: 

“1, The R. F. C. will ‘sell as promptly as 
possible at current values,“ Mr. Clayton says. 
This means that the really good farm land 
included in these acreages will be sold at 
prices bid up to a point where it will be next 
to impossible for it to yield a return from 
farming that will enable the owner to pay 
out by farming alone. 

“2. The land will be appraised by ‘experi- 
enced and disinterested men.’ This means 
that the wishes of the National Association 
of Real Estate Boards and its affiliates are- 
to be followed, and that private realtors 
and appraisers will be able to make a 
‘killing’ from the disposal program, regardless 
of the interests of agriculture. 

“3. ‘Agricultural and other rural land 
“may” be replotted into economic units.’ (I 
have quoted the word may.) This means 
that there is no commitment whatever on 
Selling this land in farm units, family type 
or otherwise, for if the land is not divided 
into economic units no sensible farmer will 
undertake to try to make a living from it, 
and the land will either be sold as part of 
a real-estate speculation program or else it 
will be dumped in uneconomic units that 
doom the owner to failure and foreclosure 
from the start. 

“Mr. Clayton’s intransigent attitude is fur- 
ther illustrated by other press quotations in 
which he is quoted as saying that the De- 
partment of Justice was consulted before 
the program was lodged in R. F. C. This is 
very confusing for members of the inter- 
agency committee that has been set up to 
advise R. F. C. on this program know very 
well that the Department of Justice was not 
consulted, and that it was not even offered 
a place on the committee until after it had 
been set up. Members of this committee 
know very well that the original recommen- 
dation of the committee was that adminis- 
tration of farm-land disposal should be 
vested in the Department of Agriculture, 
and that that of mineral and grazing land 
should be vested in the Department of the 
Interior. They know that Mr. Clayton de- 
clined to follow this recommendation and 
chose instead to follow his present course, 
one that delights the hearts of members of 
the National Association of Real Estate 
Boards. 

“I happen to know that members of the 
interagency committee have recently re- 
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ceived a letter dealing with this whole matter 
which gives the following excerpt from a 
letter written to Mr, Clayton by Assistant 
Attorney General Norman Littell on July 9, 
1944, an excerpt that substantiates the above 
statement: 

“With all due respect to the able staff 
of R. F. C. and the new personnel which 
would have to be employed, it is patently im- 
possible for them to acquire the “know how” 
of handling agricultural lands and grazing 
lands. Intimate knowledge of the land 
problems of the country is required. There 
are existing staffs of men with expert knowl- 
edge and years of experience in dealing with 
the multiple phases of these problems in the 
Department of Agriculture and Department 
of the Interior. While I know Colonel 
O'Brien's contrary views and therefore his 
recommendation to you, I submit that the 
failure to assign agricultural and forest lands 
to the Department of Agriculture, and graz- 
ing lands to the Department of the Interior, 
violates basic principles and established prac- 
tices of good government and, for that matter, 
of good management in any business.’ 

“In view of Mr. Clayton's extraordinary 
refusal to listen to the recommendations of 
the interagency committee he himself had 
set up, his obvious willingress to follow a 
course calculated to enrich private real-estate 
interests, and the acknowledged gravity of 
this course to American farmers, I herewith 
call upon Congress to do by legislation what 
Mr. Clayton refuses to do by administrative 
means. 

“Congress should include in any forth- 
coming reconversion laws a specific legisla- 
tive mandate transferring this program from 
the R. F. C. to the Farm Security Admin- 
istration of the Department of Agriculture, 
and making it a part of the present tenant- 
purchase program.” 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, again, 
on August 10, Mr. Patton called on Clay- 
ton “before it is too late, to heed the 
original recommendation of the com- 
mittee he himself set up” that adminis- 
tration of the farmland disposal program 
be put in the Department of Agriculture. 
At that time Mr. Patton issued a state- 
ment which I ask to have printed in the 
Record at this point as a part of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Wasnincton.—Asserting that “the finger- 
prints of the National Association of Real 
Estate Boards are all over this regulation,” 
James G Patton, President of the National 
Farmers Union, today charged that Surplus 
War Property Administrator Clayton's regu- 
lation No. 2, just issued, “returns to the sys- 
tem of exclusive franchises" for real estate 
dealers once abandoned by the Army. 

This system, Patton said, “was so flag- 
rantly abused in 1939-41 as to result in a 
complete reorganization of Army real estate 
machinery and methods at the direct in- 
stance of Gen. Brehon B. Somervell, head of 
the Army Service Forces.” 

Patton called on Clayton, “before it is too 
late, to heed the original recommendation 
of the committee he himself set up,” which 
called for handling of war-surplus farmland 
by the Department of Agriculture, and urged 
that it be made a part of the tenant-purchase 
program of the Farm Security Administra- 
tion. 

The statement was as follows: 

“The regulation just issued by Mr. Will 
Clayton, as Administrator of the Surplus War 
Property Administration, for the disposa] of 
farmland has been written in the interest 
of swollen profits for private real-estate deal- 
ers and against the interest of farmers. 

“Mr. Clayton's regulation No. 2 returns to 
the system of exclusive franchises issued to 
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real-estate dealers that was so flagrantly 
abused in 1939-41 as to result in a complete 
reorganization of Army real-estate machinery 
and methods at the direct instance of Gen. 
Brehon B. Somervell, head of the Army 
Service Forces. 

A further requirement shall be,’ the regu- 
lation says, “that the buyer will execute an 
affidavit to the effect that the broker to 
whom the commission is paid is the only 
broker whom he recognizes or had any deal- 
ings with in connection with the sale, and 
that the broker did perform such services as 
are ordinarily performed by a broker in 
bringing buyer and seller together.’ 

“This sounds as if the public interest were 
being protected. But that protection is a 
fake. What this section of the regulation 
does is to give real-estate agents a free hand 
to scour the country getting farmers to sign 
such instruments. Once a farmer who wants 
to obtain surplus land signs such a document, 
the real-estate agent holding it has a vested 
right in the deal the farmer may make and 
the farmer can deal through no other agent. 
This system will not work. The margins 
made by real-estate men in the disposal pro- 
gram will be much greater than in the land 
acquisition program, and the probabilities 
of scandalous profits and inflationary selling 
are very great if this course is pursued. 

“The operation of this discredited system 
in the acquisition program was described by 
Assistant Attorney General Norman Littell to 
the Manasco committee of the House on 
January 18, as follows: 

There can be no economy in leaving this 
matter to commission agents. I have only 
to point to the experience of the War De- 
partment in 1939, 1940, and 1941 in endeavor- 
ing to handle the land-acquisition program 
through private commission agents 
It was from the exposure, through my office, 
of one of those commission agents in Indiana 
that the policy was changed. 

„This agent was getting a 614 percent 
commission on a $3,000,000 purchase, in- 
volving about 60,000 acres * * * in 
southern Indiana. * * * If a farm was 
worth about $5,000 and the taxes were $100, 
the agent would say, “They might be $125 this 
year,” and he would put down 8125. The 
recording fee would be about $5, and he would 
put down a maximum of $10, and a “disturb- 
ance factor” of say $500, and a factor which, 
when added to all of those, would be about 
644 percent of the total. * * This meant 
multiplying all the items making up the price 
by 6.99999, Of course no field agent could 
use 6.99999; so he made it 7 percent and 
multiplied by 7. 

“The sum total of these was to be the 
option price. And, to make the tie more 
binding, when the time'came he was not 
going to take 6.99 percent; he was going to 
take 6½ percent of the option total, which 
gave him 6% of everything, including 6% per- 
cent of the supposed commission—every- 
thing but the “kitchen stove.” 

“There were 9 of those cases. The 
Under Secretary of War and General Somer- 
vell asked me to look into them. General 
Somervell and I went into it, and, in fact, in 
about 24 hours we set up a new administra- 
tion. 

The contracts were all rewritten right 
then and there * * * saving millions of 
dollars to the Government. 

“We cannot afford to let that type of 
thing creep in. The real estate men 
are * * * good Americans, but naturally 
are out for business. The point is that you 
cannot open the door to that kind of an 
arrangement—there are just too many angles 
to supervise.’ 

“Such is the way this system works. Yet 
Mr. Clayton has deliberately chosen this sys- 
tem in the face of opposition from virtually 
nearly every other Government agency and 
from the farmers of this country. 

“The fingerprints of the National Associa- 
tion of Real Estate Boards are all over this 
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regulation. During the same hearings when 
Mr. Littell testified, Mr. E. L. Ostendorf, of 
Cleveland, chairman of the association's com- 
mittee on surplus property, said: ‘Legislation 
should provide for the employment of private 
agencies in the appraisal, sale, lease, or man- 
agement of properties and the payment of the 
established rate of compensation -prevailing 
in the community in which the property is 
located. 

Not only does Mr. Clayton's regulation do 
precisely what the association wants, but its 
language simply paraphrases the association 
in providing that commissions not to exceed 
established conventional rates, ordinarily 
paid in a particular community may be paid 
to brokers.’ 

“The appraisal section of the regulation 
similarly provides for very considerable profits 
to be reaped by private appraisals, but it 
further emphasizes the ‘fair market value’ 
basis of sales that the Department of Agri- 
culture has shown to be inflationary in tend- 
ency and, what is worse, as likely to burden 
farmers who buy the lard with a debt load 
that cannot be amortized under any reason- 
able, long-time estimate of the income-pro- 
ducing worth of the land for farming pur- 
poses. 

The basis of appraisirg,’ says the regu- 
lation, ‘shall be the estimation of fair mar- 
ket value, which may be defined as the high- 
est price in terms of money which land will 
bring, if exposed for sale in the open market 
with. reasonable time. to find a purchaser, 
buying with a full knowledge of all the uses 
and purposes to which it is adapted and for 
which it is capable of being used.’ This 
section speaks for itself. As might have been 
expected from- an agency know nothing 
whatever about farming or about the agri- 
cultural economy it is a section that ignores 
everything important in the disposal of 
farmland. 

“Mr. Clayton’s issuance of this regulation 
proves again that he should have followed 
the advice of his own interagency advisory 
committee which, on June 5, recommended 
that the Department of Agriculture be given 
administration of agricultural land disposal 
and the Department of the Interior that of 
mineral and grazing lands. 

“The National Farmers Union urges Mr, 
Clayton, before it is too late, to heed the 
original recommendation of the committee 
he himself set up. Disposal of war surplus 
farmland should be handled as an integral 
part of the tenant purchase program of the 
Farm Security Administration.” 


Mr. LANGER. By this time, Senators 
will recall, Congress had proceeded pretty 
far on the road toward enactment of 
permanent legislation covering the dis- 
posal of war surplus property. A bill 
which Mr. Clayton referred to publicly 
as “our bill” was being put before the 
other body. In protest against the bill 
which Mr. Clayton indicated he had vir- 
tually drafted, the National Farmers 
Union on August 16 made public a letter 
from Mr. Patton to Representative 
Wricnt Patman, of Texas, appealing to 
him to seek to strengthen the bill. I 
ask that the letter be printed at this 
point in the Record as a part of my re- 
marks, 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AucustT 15, 1944. 
The Honorable WRIGHT PaTMAN, 
The House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN PatMaN: If the House 
passes the surplus disposal bill (H. R. 6125) 
in anything like the form reported from com- 
mittee, we will have taken another long step 
toward tighter monopolies of land and in- 
dustry, restriction of production, chronic 
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mass unemployment, wage cuts, and food 
surpluses all amounting to a post-war depres- 
sion wider, deeper, and more dangerous to 
our democracy than any peacetime crisis in 
our history. 

It is tragic that the single problem of con- 
version from abundant production for war to 
abundant production for peace has been 
broken into parts which are being presented 
piecemeal to the Congress and to the public 
for consideration and decision. 

We have already assured business tax re- 
funds of up to $30,000,000,000 to offset post- 
war losses. 

We have rushed through a Contract Termi- 
nation Act to give quick and generous relief 
to billionaire war contractors. 

We have given farmers the somewhat un- 
certain assurance of support prices for 2 
years after the war to the extent funds are 
available. 

Last week the Senate told labor that it 
could expect no more security during the 
transition and post-war periods than is pro- 
vided by 48 State unemployment compen- 
sation laws, all woefully inadequate as to 
coverage, duration, and amount of benefits, 
which average $14 a week. 

By adopting the George bill instead of the 
Murray-Kilgore bill, we have insured a sharp 
decline in the market for farm products and 
manufactured goods, beginning a day or so 
after the shooting war ends in Europe or the 
Pacific, and cancelation of war contracts be- 
gins. The New York Times, which applauds 
the George bill, is shrewd and farsighted 
enough to warn Congress of the need for 
early establishment of a big Federal-State 
relief program to take care of those who fall 
straight through the George bill, or who ex- 
haust their inadequate State benefits during 
the transition period, which may take from 
6 months to 2 years. 

Now, as the House begins consideration of 
this surplus property disposal bill, it is pro- 
posed to complete a demobilization and re- 
conversion program when we need, instead, a 
mobilization and conversion program whereby 
post-war civilian production can take up all 
the slack left by cuts in war production and, 
in addition, insure production and employ- 
ment for some 10,000,000 men and women 
returning from the armed services. 

The bill H. R. 5125 puts power in one man 
to dispose of, or to freeze, war plants, facili- 
ties, and surplus war goods variously esti- 
mated at from sixty to one hundred billion 
dollars without consultation with, or par- 
ticipation by, democratic committees, coun- 
cils, or boards, such zs have been proposed in 
other bills, notably the Stewart-Taft-Murray 
bill, S. 2065, now being perfected in the Sen- 
ate Military Affairs Committee. 

He may delegate authority almost indefi- 
nitely, without proper safeguards of the pub- 
lic interest, without public records, in dis- 
posal of surplus property. 

The bill is full of loopholes for speculators 
and war contractors seeking to make the 
same sort of profits going out of the war 
economy they made on the way in. 

In the light of the present Surplus War 
Property Administrator's performance in 
writing regulations for the disposal of farm 
lands in such fashion as to match, point for 
point, the proposals of the National Associa- 
tion of Real Estate Boards, we urge the in- 
sertion of every possible safeguard, includ- 
ing a joint congressional committee to exer- 
cise current surveillance over the operation, 
as well as advisory committees including in- 
dustry, labor, farm, and consumers repre- 
sentatives for each phase of the disposal pro- 
gram. We also urge provision of quarterly 
reports to the President, the Congress, and 
the public. Whoever does this gigantic job 
should operate in a fishbowl wired for sound 
and with a 1,000-watt light behind it. 

Further, the present bill fails to provide 
for full production. (The Stewart-Taft- 
Marrray biil makes purchase of Government 
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war plants conditional or “substantial pro- 
duction” for 2 years.) 

It permits plants, facilities, and goods to 
be withheld from the market indefinitely, or 
to be disposed of to speculators or war con- 
tractors in such manner as to contribute to 
monopoly, while consistently failing to give 
the Attorney General power to protect busi- 
ness, the public, labor, and farmers against 
monopoly, whether fostered by the withhold- 
ing or the sale of plants and goods, 

In its present form, this surplus-property 
disposal bill will, together with the George 
bill, in our opinion, make it certain that the 
farmers and wage earners of this country 
will be put through the economic wringer of 
concentrated economic power and monopoly 
during the transition and post-war periods. 

We understand that you propose to offer 
certain amendments to safeguard small busi- 
ness, and we urge you and your progressive 
colleagues in both parties to fight for certain 
other amendments vital to farmers and to 
the public welfare, 

Land: In the disposition of land owned by 
the Government, we believe that all of the 
land suitable to agricultural use should be 
made an integral part of the tenant purchase 
program of the Farm Security Administra- 
tion, sold only in economic units of long- 
term credit at low rates of interest. 

Possession by the Government of several 
milion acres of good farm land athords an 
opportunity that may not occur again for 
many years, perhaps generations, to give 80 
easily such a great impetus to the promotion 
of the family-type farm. 

We believe that former owners and veter- 
ans should be given preference, where they 
will use the land for family living. We be- 
lieve that this program should be wholly gov- 
ernmental, handled through Government 
agents and Government appraisers. Finally, 
we believe that no farmer should be settled 
on this land with a debt burden that is 
bound to become intolerable if the long-time 
earning power of the land is considered. In 
other words, farmers settling on these tracts 
should be required to assume only so much 
mortgage debt as experts find the farm can 
reasonably expect to pay off on a 40-year 
loan. Sale price thus would be determined 
by the capacity of the farm, ‘the ability and 
experience of the farmer, the Nation’s in- 
terest in maintenance both of the farmer and 
his family on the soil itself, both priceless 
national assets, 

Cooperatives and small business: The Na- 
tional Farmers Union calls your attention to 
the statement by Secretary of Agriculture 
Wickard to the House Committee on Execu- 
tive Expenditures last week regarding the 
desirability of giving preferential rights to 
cooperatives in the disposition of surplus 
property of whatever kind. We endorse 
wholly his statement. There is a long line 
of precedent in actions by previous Con- 
gresses to this end, regardless of what party 
happened to be dominant in Congress. 

We feel that the provisions of the Stewart- 
Murray-Taft bill (S. 2065), relative to small 
business are wholly desirable and wish espe- 
cially to endorse the provision giving the 
Smaller War Plants Corporation the power 
to purchase surplus property for resale to 
small businesses. These provisions appear 
to us simple, easily workable, just, and in 
the best American tradition of encouraging 
the small independent enterpriser whether 
on the farm or in business. 

Plants: The National Farmers Union be- 
lieves that unless particular and explicit 
safeguards against the furtherance of mo- 
nopoly in the sale or lease of plants are set 
up, the magnetic attraction of great con- 
centrations of economic power will result ul- 
timately in the pulling of much of this great 
public investment toward those great eco- 
nomic combinations. 

We therefore urge most strongly that the 
proposed Surplus War Property Administra- 
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tor be directed not only to survey Govern- 
ment-owned plants by categories or prod- 
uct for use but that he also be directed to 
determine what plants (a) are suitable for 
private operation under lease or sale in a 
peace-time economy (b) what plants are es- 
sential to national defense, either in opera- 
tion or if kept in stand-by condition (c) 
what plants are suitable for operation by the 
Government as yardstick plants, 

The intent of this recommendation of the 
National Farmers Union is plain enough. 
It stems from the salutory lessons that the 
Tennessee Valley Authority has furnished us. 
Among the greatest of these lessons is that 
some areas belong to private enterprise, some 
to government, and that the best interest 
of all, including private enterprise, is served 
by defining those areas and working in them. 
The T. V. A. has shown us, too, that one of 
the best ways to keep tabs on those areas 
and to keep both government and private 
enterprise healthy and functioning at top 
speed is by yardstick operations. What is 
true of power and of fertilizer production is 
also true of other operations. It is our be- 
lief that the Nation will miss a golden op- 
portunity unless such of the plants as are 
appropriate for the purpose be retained to 
serve as such yardsticks. 

Equipment and durable goods: Here the 
National Farmers Union believes that the 
guiding principle should be one of selectiv- 
ity, with discretion vested in the Adminis- 
trator, as in some of the instances recited 
as desirable in dealing with other disposal 
matters, but under plain directions from 
Congress as to the policies to be pursued. We 
feel that such rules as are contained in sec- 
tions 12, 13, and 14 of the Stewart-Murray- 
Taft bill are admirable, particularly those 
governing disposal of surplus school and 
medical materials through the Office of Ed- 
ucation and the Public Health Service. 
These are examples that we believe should 
be followed in respect to other categories of 
goods and equipment. 

Above all, we believe there should be no 
‘wholesale scrapping, destruction, freezing, 
or locking up of material. 

Some of the directions that Congress 
a give to the Administrator are as fol- 

ws: 

(a) Such surplus material as tractors, road 
scrapers, bulldozers, or other equipment 
suitable for use in conservation of the soil 
shall be turned over to the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service for use (1) directly by S. C. S. 
itself; (2) by Soil Conservation districts, pur- 
suant to arrangements between S. C. S. and 
the districts; (3) by cooperatives, whether di- 
rectly affiliated with districts or not; (4) by 
State agencies other than districts directly 
concerned with soil conservation. 

(b) In the field of rural electrification, a 
tremendous opportunity exists for an exten- 
sion of lines and service to thousands of 
farm families now without electricity. We 
suggest that all surplus military equipment 
of this character be turned over to the Rural 
Electrification Administration for disposal to 
the cooperatives now in existence or to as- 
sist in the formation of new ones. 

(c) As to agricultural production equip- 
ment, the primary concern should be to fur- 
nish the small farmers of this country with 
the equipment they need. We suggest that 
this equipment be turned over to the Farm 
Security Administration for sale to small fa- 
cilities cooperatives, consisting of six to a 
dozen farmers, of the kind with which Farm 
Security has had such success in the last few 
years. 

(d) In the case of nonagricultural pro- 
duction equipment, including machine tools, 
we believe that no materials should be held 
off the market unless the affected industry 
can, in a full and fair hearing, prove publicly 
that both its interest and the public interest 
would be adversely and gravely affected. 
Such a hearing should be before a board, 
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preferably such as that proposed in the Kil- 
gore-Murray bill, on which the public, busi- 
ness, labor, and agriculture are equally rep- 
resented, 

Stocks of food and fiber: It is our belief 
that any legislation providing for the freez- 
ing for any period of Government-held stocks 
of agricultural commodities, whether proc- 
essed or raw, would be a serious mistake. 
Surely the precedent of the Federal Farm 
Board under President Hoover in attempting 
such freezing will keep us from repeating 
that mistake. 

Such legislation never achieves its objec- 
tive, for the stocks held by the Government 
continue to hang over the market and to 
exert a depressing influence on prices and 
production. The mere fact that prohibitory 
legislation is on the statute books is no pro- 
tection, for farmers and the food trades alike 
continue to live in fear of new legislation and 
of the very deflationary trend that the freez- 
ing seeks to checkmate. 

Instead, we believe that the legislation 
should provide for the handling of any such 
stocks as a part of the ever-normal granary, 
under the jurisdiction of the Department of 
Agriculture and War Food Administration, 
and handled as a part of an over-all agricul- 
tural program of adjustment, distribution, 
and conservation. 


Exports: It is our conviction that the pos- 


session of the enormous surpluses of military 
supplies now in prospect can be & very large 
factor in the promotion of peaceful com- 
merce and amity among nations at the close 
of the war. It is to the interest of the 
United States that the standard of living and 
economic freedom of all other countries be 
promoted. We believe, therefore, that a ma- 
jor aim in the disposal of surplus property 
should be the utilization of some of that 
property to promote the economic improve- 
ment of other countries. This should be 
accomplished through appropriate interna- 
tional machinery and in such a way as to 
foster, not impede, the free flow of trade 
between countries. By an honest joint effort 
with the other nations of the world, in par- 
ticular our great allies, Great Britain, Russia, 
and China, it should be possible to put to 
such use much of the surplus war property 
that will have accumulated, 

These are the provisions that we should 
like to see in the legislation finally enacted 
by Congress. 

We hope you will offer such of these as you 
have not already proposed at the conclusion 
of the present debate on the Surplus Property 
Disposal bill, and should appreciate it very 
much if you could insert this letter in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD at an appropriate 
point so that other members of the House 
may be informed of our views. 

Sincerely, 
JAMES G. PATTON, 
President, National Farmers Union. 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, at the 
same time the Senate Military Affairs 
Committee before which was pending the 
companion Senate legislation speeded up 
its hearings in an effort to get a bill to 
the floor of the Senate. In hearings dur- 
ing that week the committee heard a 
variety of witnesses, including Mr. Rus- 
sell Smith, legislative secretary of the 
National Farmers Union, who spoke con- 
cerning the legislation. 

Mr, President, I ask that the testimony 
of Mr. Smith before the Senate Military 
Affairs Committee be printed in the 
Recorp at this point as a part of my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the testi- 
mony was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
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TESTIMONY OF RUSSELL SMITH, LEGISLATIVE SEC- 

RETARY OF THE NATIONAL FARMERS UNION, 
| BEFORE THE SENATE MILITARY AFFAIRS COM- 
WEDNESDAY MORNING, AUGUST 16, 


Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, the National Farmers Union sup- 
ports S. 2065, the Stewart-Murray-Taft bill, 
as reported Monday from the subcommittee 
chaired by Senator Murray. We are glad to 
be able to compliment the authors of the 
bill and the members of the subcommittee 
on the excellent work they have done in seek- 
ing to balance the conflicting claims of nu- 
merous groups in the consideration of this 
problem, and to produce from that consid- 
eration a measure so eminently in the public 
interest. 

The National Farmers Union believes that 
this bill is greatly superior to the bill now 
pending in the House, and, indeed, to any 
other of the numerous surplus property dis- 
posal bills now pending in both Houses. 

We are especially gratified that the Mill- 
tary Affairs Committee has followed the rec- 
ommendation of President James G. Patton 
of the Farmers Union, in his testimony of 
last April 14, that any surplus disposal legis- 
lation omit the requirements for authorized 
destruction of Government property con- 
tained in earlier bills. Such a defeatist ap- 
proach to the problem of using the Nation’s 
tremendous productive capacity would, we 
feel, have contributed greatly to that psy- 
chology that is the forerunner of economic 
depression and disaster. We are glad this 
committee has dispensed with any such pro- 
visions. 

In view of our emphatic support of S. 2065, 
therefore, the amendments that we shall 
propose to you today may be considered as 
in the nature of perfecting amendments, 
and the fact that we offer them should in no 
way be construed as criticism of the effort 
that has gone into the drafting of S. 2065. 

The first amendment we propose for the 
consideration of the committee is designed 
to be inserted on page 2, following line 3, 
with appropriate changes in subsequent lit- 
eration and numeration of provisions to make 
them conform here and in connection with 
our other proposals. This first amendment 
would read as follows: 

“(4) to foster and to render more secure 
family-type farming as the traditional and 
desirable pattern of American agriculture.” 

The objective of this amendment is clear. 
We believe that disposal of the surplus prop- 
erty accumulated during this war offers the 
Nation a magnificent opportunity to help to 
reverse the trend toward corporation and 
poor-farm farming that has cursed American 
agriculture for the past 7 decades. The 
manner in which war-surplus farm land is 
sold and the policies for disposition of equip- 
ment can have a profound effect for good or 
for ill. 

The next amendments we suggest deal 
with cooperatives. First, we propose that, 
immediately following the amendment just 
described, that is, on page 2, and also as a 
part of the statement of objectives, the fol- 
lowing or similar language be inserted. 

“(5) to strengthen and preserve the ex- 
isting cooperative organizations, and to en- 
courage the extension of the cooperative 
movement.” 

Another amendment designed to strength- 
en the position of cooperatives should be 
inserted on page 10, following line 21, where 
the bill can well make it clear that coopera- 
tives are to have specific representation on 
the advisory committees set up under section 
7. Language such as this would be appro- 
priate: 

“(c) Genuine member-controlled coopera- 
tive organizations.” 

But the principal amendment relating to 
cooperatives that we propose would appro- 
priately be inserted on page 16, where, fol- 
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lowing line 15, we suggest the inclusion of 
the following new section: 

“Sec. 13. It shall be the duty of the Admin- 
istrator, in the carrying out of the direction 
contained in section 1, paragraph (a) (5) 
(the injunction to strengthen and promote 
cooperative organizations) to prescribe such 
regulations and to establish such adminis- 
trative machinery as shall be necessary to 
give to genuine farmer-owned and operated 
cooperatives preference in the sale or dis- 
position of such surplus materials, equip- 
ment, and goods as are suitable for agricul- 
tural use. It shall further be the duty of 
the Administrator to prescribe appropriate 
regulations to prevent any discrimination 
against cooperatives in the disposal and dis- 
tribution and use of any Government prop- 
erty covered by this act.” 

Ample legislative precedent exists for such 
action. The Capper-Volstead Act itself sin- 
gles out farmer cooperatives for preferen- 
tial treatment, as distinguished from any 
other kind of businesses. That law has been 
on the statute books since 1922, and alone 
would furnish ample precedent. Congress 
has many times since reaffirmed its intent 
to promote healthful development of co- 
operatives, culminating in the Rural Electri- 
fication Act of 1936, when Congress decreed 
that, along with States and other public 
agencies, “cooperative, nonprofit, or limited 
dividend associations” should be given pref- 
erence in the making of rural electrification 
loans. 

Before proceeding to other perfecting 
amendments we believe the bill should 
carry, we should like especially at this point 
to commend the committee for its care in 
protection of the rights of small business. 
The National Farmers Union has noted that 
nearly all of the bills dealing with surplus 
property disposal carry provisions requiring 
the Attorney General to approve transfers 
of plants as being in conformity with the 
antitrust statutes. We concur in the wis- 
dom of such provisions, but we believe they 
are of doubtful virtue as a protection against 
monopoly. The antitrust laws have been 
the law of the land for many years, but they 
have not prevented gigantic concentrations 
of wealth. They should be supplemented by 
other legislation. We believe that the com- 
mittee has gone far in the right direction 
in its excellent provisions for the protection 
of small business. If the amendments we 
have proposed for furthering the interests of 
cooperatives are also adopted, still another 
weapon against monopoly will have been 
forged. 

But there are still other ways in which the 
Nation can foster free enterprise through the 
restriction of monopolistic control. One of 
those is through the retention in Government 
hands and operation under Government aus- 
pices of a sufficient number of plants to serve 
as yardstick plants. 

Here the experience of the Nation with the 
Tennessee Valley Authority is instructive. 
During the current session of Congress various 
changes in laws were proposed designed to 
weaken T. V. A. When it heard about them, 
the Tennessee Valley arose almost to a man. 
Up and down the length of the seven States 
of that valley, farmers, chambers of com- 
merce, women’s clubs, church groups, and 
civic organizations united to protest. The 
proposed changes were defeated. This im- 
pressive demonstration of the success of 
T. V. A. means that it has been a success not 
with any class or segment of the population 
but with all the people in the valley. It 
means that public activity, in its proper 
field, has stimulated private business activity 
and that business in the Tennessee Valley 
knows that fact. 

One of the prime functions of T. V. A. has 
been to serve as a yardstick. It has shown 
that the yardstick principle is a sound one, 
properly conceived, and that, so conceived 
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and used, it can foster competition, minimize 
monopoly controls, help to broaden markets 
for business, and in general provide a stimu- 
lant and bulwark for free enterprise. We be- 
lieve this principle can be adapted to use in 
the disposal of war plants, and to that end we 
urge the committee to include the following 
amendment, on page 20, following line 2: 

“The Administrator shall submit to Con- 
gress within 60 days after passage of this act 
a list of plants proposed for continued opera- 
tion as yardstick and experimental plants, 
whether through Government corporations 
set up for that purpose, through the hiring of 
managers by the appropriate Government 
agency concerned with operation of the plant, 
by contract with private enterprise but sub- 
ject to conditions prescribed by the Adminis- 
trator to insure true yardstick and experi- 
mental operation, or through arrangement 
with a member owned and operated coopera- 
tive; and shall describe in detail the manage- 
ment operation, the yardstick and experi- 
mental operations proposed, and the objec- 
tives to be achieved. Upon approval by Con- 
gress, such plants shall continue in operation 
under such arrangements until the operation 
is terminated by Congress.” 

We have included in this proposed amend- 
ment the word “experimental” because we 
have a special agricultural interest in con- 
tinued operation of various types of plants 
which should be operated under peacetime 
conditions to discover their long-time use- 
fulness as outlets for agricultural commodi- 
ties and as producers of commodities needed 
on farms. We call the committee's atten- 
tion to Secretary of Agriculture Wiekard's 
statement last week to the House Executive 
Expenditures Committee on this point: 

“Wartime food processing facilities owned 
or financed by the Government include dried 
milk plants, concentrated citrus juice plants, 
dehydrated vegetable plants, and ‘dehydrated 
raisin plants. Falling in a related category 
are the grain alcohol facilities now operating 
at several locations as well as hemp processing 
plants in the Middle West. Government 
financed cold-storage facilities also have been 
constructed in widely dispersed sections of 
the country. 

“Since it is upon the Department of Agri- 
culture that responsibility falls for price sup- 
port and other farm programs enacted by 
Congress, none of these plants which might 
be useful in carrying out those programs 
should be dismantled or used for new pur- 
poses without Agriculture’s approval. 

“Furthermore, there are certain industrial 
plants capable of conversion to agricultural 
uses, the disposition of which should reflect 
that possibility. For instance, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture already has recommended 
that 49 percent of our wartime synthetic 
nitrogen plant capacity be converted to the 
production of nitrogen fertilizer.” 

This type of plants should not be closed 
down, dismantled, or simply turned over to 
private industry without safeguards of the 
public interest. All of them can well be 
operated, not to compete with private indus- 
try, but in order to do experimental jobs 
that private industry cannot afford to under- 
take, that are too risky or that do not offer 
any particular profit incentive but offer the 
prospect of results vitally important to farm- 
ers all over the country. 

There is one additional matter relative to 
plant disposal that should be mentioned. 
This is the probable need for clarification of 
the intent of Congress as to military plants, 
and for that matter, goods. We do not sug- 
gest specific language at this point, but sim- 
ply call to the committee’s attention the re- 
lated problems of the speed of disposition of 
plants and goods by the military and the 
question of keeping certain war plants “in 
grease”—so to speak—in anticipation of fu- 
ture needs. 

Following the other World War, it will be 
recalled, some plants and much material 
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were held by the armed services beyond any 
reasonable length of time. We do not believe 
that is good practice. On the other hand, we 
believe that the committee may feel it 
desirable to add specific instructions to the 
Administrator to keep certain plants in 
stand-by condition, regardless of the imme- 
diate need for their products, simply as a 
matter of national defense. 

Finally, with regard to plant disposal, we 
should like to record our satisfaction with 
the provision the subcommittee has made for 
maintaining any plants leased in “substan- 
tial operation and production for a period of 
2 years next suceeding the effective date of 
the contract.” This kind of legislation will 
go far toward meeting that goal of full em- 
ployment which we believe is an imperative 
post-war ideal. 

Our next suggested amendments relate to 
sections 10 and 12 of the bill (S. 2065) con- 
cerned with the utilization of surplus prop- 
erty by Federal agencies and with disposi- 
tions made by owning agencies. Specifically, 
we propose the following subsections to be 
included in the bill beginning after line 17 
on page 13: 

„e) To the fullest extent practicable, the 
Administrator shall transfer to the Soil Con- 
servation Service of the Department of Agri- 
culture such surplus equipment and mate- 
rials as he, in consultation with officials of 
the Soil Conservation Service, shall determine 
are useful for purposes of soil conservation 
and improvement, such equipment and mate- 
rials to be made available to the soil-con- 
servation districts of the several States and 
to other appropriate State agencies, pursuant 
to the customary arrangements made between 
the districts and the Soil Conservation 
Service. 

(d) To the fullest extent practicable, the 
Administrator shall transfer to the Rural 
Electrification Administration of the De- 
partment of Agriculture such surplus elec- 
trical equipment and materials as he, in 
consultation with officials of the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration, shall determine 
to be appropriate to the extension of lines 
and services to rural families, such equip- 
ment and materials to be made available to 
existing cooperative associations formed un- 
der the Rural Electrification Act and to assist 
in the establishment of new cooperative as- 
sociations under the provisions of the act. 

“(e) To the fullest extent practicable, the 
Administrator shall transfer to the Farm Se- 
curity Administration of the Department of 
Agriculture such agricultural production 
equipment and materials as he, in consulta- 
tion with officials of the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration, shall determine to be appro- 
priate for sale, at customary terms and rates 
of interest charged on similar Farm Security 
Administration loans, to small facilities co- 
operatives of the type promoted and estab- 
lished by the Farm Security Administration.” 

The purpose of these amendments is suffi- 
ciently clear from their texts. They follow 
the precedent set in section 11, where in sub- 
sections (a) and (b) provision is made for 
public use of school and medical equipment 
and material. These are far-sighted, states- 
manlike provisions. We believe they should 
be paralleled by similar provisions that will 
enable the use of surplus property to promote 
protection of the Nation’s soil resources, to 
extend rural electrification, and to promote 
the security and extension of family-type 
farming. 

With respect to the disposal of nonagri- 
cultural equipment and material, we favor 
a selective policy such as is embodied in the 
following proposed amendment, suggested 
for insertion after line 15, page 16: 

“The Administrator be charged with 
the responsibility for the fullest possible use, 
distribution, and sale of surplus property 
under this act and shall withhold equipment 
or material from use, distribution, or sale 
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as a policy, only after full and fair public 
hearing shall have been held before the ap- 
propriate agency advisory committee author- 
ized to be set up under section 7 and only 
after such agency advisory committee shall 
have recommended that such equipment or 
materials be withheld from use, distribution, 
or sale on the ground that hardship to the 
affected industry will outweigh the general 
public good to be derived from release of 
such equipment or material.” 

The final amendments that the National 
Farmers Union proposes to be made to the 
pending bill deal with section 19, the sec- 
tion dealing with agricultural lands. It 
should be said by way of preliminary, how- 
ever, that the pending bill is the only surplus 
disposal bill that makes a genuine attempt 
to meet the numerous difficulties of defining 
the rights of former owners of agricultural 
land for repurchase, or that seeks to insure 
the handling of the agricultural land dis- 
posal program as a purely agricultural mat- 
ter. The amendments we suggest are, again, 
by way of being perfecting amendments. 

First among these is an amendment sug- 
gested to be added to the end of line 16, 
page 24, as follows: “And provided, That 
such former owners or their heirs shall give 
satisfactory assurances to the Administrator 
that they intend to cccupy and use for agri- 
cultural purposes the agricultural land so 
sold, and that they do not at the time of 
such sale already own a farm of equal or 
greater value as compared with the surplus 
agricultural land they have made application 
to purchase.” 

The next amendment dealing with agri- 
cultural land that we suggest for the con- 
sideration of the committee is a substitute 
for subsection (d) of section 19, on page 26, 
and reads as follows: 

„d) The Administrator shall fix the price 
to be paid for such land in the case of any 
euch sale pursuant to this section in accord- 
ance with the long-time income-producing 
power of the farm, as estimated by the De- 
partment of Agriculture over a period of not 
less than 10 years, if operated with reasona- 
ble diligence and efficiency, and taking into 
consideration the -Nation’s interest in the 
healthy maintenance both of the farm family 
and the soil. The determination of price by 
the Administrator shall be final and conclu- 
sive and he shall fix other terms and condi- 
tions as he deems to be reasonable.” 

Such an amendment would, in turn, call 
for some change in subsection (d) of sec- 
tion 20, page 27, which might well be con- 
-solidated with the above suggested amend- 
ment, so that at the end of that amendment 
the language would proceed as follows: 

“In order to guard against speculation and 
inflated land values, the Administrator in 
fixing this price shall consider the appraised 
value of the land when it was acquired by 
the Government and at previous sales, the 
cash income and the family living potential 
of the farm, the future earning capacity of 
the farm minus the cost of necessary im- 
provements, and shall limit the acreage to 
be sold in any one unit to that number of 
acres required to form a farm unit of eco- 
nomic size. No more than one such unit 
shall be sold to one person.” 

In lieu of section 21, we suggest the follow- 
ing: 
“Sec. 21. The administration of the dis- 
posal of surplus agricultural land under the 
policies described in sections 19 and 20 of 
this act shall be conducted In accordance 
with the principles of the Bankhead-Jones 
Act, with such modifications as this act may 
make necessary, and the administration of 
this program shall be vested in the Farm 
Security Administration of the Department 
of Agriculture, subject to the general direc- 
tion of the Administrator and of this act.” 

Finally, it is our view that an additional 
section dealing with land disposal is re- 
quired. We believe it should follow immedi- 
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ately after section 21, be headed “Other 
lands,” and read as follows: 

“Sec. 22. The Administrator shall deter- 
mine, on the basis of surveys by the De- 
partments of Agriculture and the Interior, 
what surplus lands should be classified as 
submarginal. Such submarginal land shall 
be transferred to the appropriate agency con- 
cerned primarily with forestry, recreation, 
grazing, or other use for its development in 
the national interest. The decision of the 
Administrator as to the predominant suitable 
use for such land shall be final.” 

Again, these emendments largely speak 
for themselves. In the disposition of the 
land owned by the Government, we believe 
that all of the land suitable to agricultural 
use should be made an integral part of the 
tenant purchase program of the Farm Secu- 
rity Administration, sold only in economic 
units on long-term credit at low rates of 
intcrest. Possession by the Government of 
several million acres of good farm land af- 
fords an opportunity that may not occur 
again for many years, perhaps generations, 
to give so easily such a great impetus to the 
promotion of the family-type farm. We be- 
lieve that former owners and veterans should 
be given preference, where they will use the 
land for family living. We believe that this 
program should be wholly governmental, 
handled through Government agents and 
Government appraisers. Finally, we believe 
that no farmer should be settled on this 
land with a debt burden that.is bound to 
become intolerable if the long-term earning 
power of the land is considered. Farmers 
settling on these tracts should be required to 
assume only so much mortgage debt as ex- 
perts find the farm can reasonably expect 
to pay off on a 40-year loan. Sale price thus 
would be determined by the capacity of the 
farm, the ability and experience of the farmer, 
the Nation's interest in maintenance both 
of the farmer and his family and of the soil 
itself, both priceless national assets. 

Such a direction can readily be admin- 
istered by sympathetic administrators. 

In conclusion, we again congratulate the 
members of the subcommittee on the ex- 
cellent job they have done. We only wish 
that other aspects of the conversion from 
war to peace had been as ably and effectively 
handled. As matters now stand, the only 
legislation actually in effect is that providing 
up to $30,000,000,000 in tax refunds for cor- 
porations and a contract termination act 
that under which 50 percent of war con- 
tracts are to be terminated as soon as the 
European war ends. The so-called human 
demobilization bill just passed by the Senate 
not only accepts the idea of large-scale un- 
employment but accepts the idea of a lim- 
ited dole for the unemployed. 

In other words, the only incentives that 
have been provided so far are incentives to 
unemployment; there are no incentives to 
full employment. Yet the country will not 
stand for that kind of an outlook for very 
long. The people know that this country’s 
plant, agricultural and industrial, is ca- 
pable of producing plenty for every man, 
woman, and child in the land. The miracle 
of war production has escaped no one. 

The National Farmers Union appeals, 
therefore, to you members of the Military 
Affairs Committee to give immediate consid- 
eration to another proposal made by our 
president, James G. Patton, in his so-called 
full-employment provision. This provision 
is simply a guaranty to business, labor, and 
agriculture that the annual investment 
needed to maintain full employment and 
production will be forthcoming. In other 
words, Congress would agree upon the 
amount of such investment needed, and every 
year would see to it that sufficient funds were 
made available for expenditure, either 
through loans to business or through con- 
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tracts or direct public investment, to main- 
tain the total of all investment at the 
required figure. 

‘This proposal goes to the heart of the prob- 
lem. No legislation now before Congress 
actually seeks to provide jobs or to under- 
write full employment. The life-giving 
property of such an amendment in the pres- 
ervation of free enterprise should be obvious. 
If the “boom-and-bust” cycle can once be 
ended, then private business need have no 
fears and can plan its expenditures ahead 
rationally and carefully. With that as the 
framework, we believe the Nation could go 
forward into an era of unprecedented pros- 
perity, one that would hold out hope and 
promise for the whole world. 

President Patton's proposal has been sent 
to each member of the committee. We in- 
vite your close attention to it and hope that 
you will hold public hearings on it at an 
early date. 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, the 
committee, incidentally, heard Mr. Clay- 
ton twice. It was during this testimony 
that Mr. Clayton referred repeatedly to 
“our” bill, until one puzzled Senator 
asked him to which bill he referred, and 
Mr. Clayton said that he meant the 
House bill. The committee heard Mr. 


“Clayton, closed its hearings, and went 


into executive session to draft the bill. 
Much to its surprise, the next morning 
Mr. Clayton reappeared and insisted on 
being heard, although he was scheduled 
to appear at that time before Senator 
Truman's War Investigating Committee 
and did not arrive. The result of Mr. 
Clayton’s second appearance before the 
Senate Military Afairs Committee was, 
of course, that the House proceeded to 
vote on its bill, adopt it, and send it over 
to the Senate before the Senate was able 
to act on its own measure. 

At this point, Mr. Patton took the ob- 
vious course in relation to Mr. Clayton 
and called on President Roosevelt to re- 
move him “because of Mr. Clayton’s 
demonstrated hostility to the true inter- 
ests of farmers, of small business, and of 
labor.” On August 19 Mr. Patton issued 
a statement. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
statement printed in the Recorp at this 
point as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

WASHINGTON.—President Roosevelt was 
urged to remove William L. Clayton as Sur- 
plus War Property Administrator in a state- 
ment issued here today by President James 
G. Patton of the National Farmers Union, 

Patton said he took this course because of 
Mr. Clayton's demonstrated hostility to the 
true interests of farmers, of small business, 
and of labor. 

Testimony of Assistant Attorney General 
Norman Littell Thursday, August 11, before 
the Senate committee investigating national 
defense was cited by Patton as proving his 
earlier assertions that the National Associa- 
tion of Real Estate Boards and its afililates 
are dominating the surplus land disposal 
policies under the Clayton administration, 
and as showing Clayton had refused to fol- 
low recommendations by his inter-agency 
advisory committee that the Department of 
Agriculture be given responsibility for dis- 
posal of farmland. 3 

Patton also said that Clayton, in his testi- 
mony of Wednesday, August 15, before the 
Senate Military Affairs Committee, opposed 
in detail provisions of the Stewart-Murray- 
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Taft Surplus Property Disposal Bill (S. 2065) 
which members of that committee had la- 
bored over with the aim of protecting Ameri- 
can farmers, small-business men, and work- 
ing people. 

“I hope the President will remove Mr. Clay- 
ton, and the sooner the better,“ Patton con- 
cluded. “Mr. Clayton is too expensive a lux- 
ury for the American people.” 

Patton's statement follows: 

“The President should remove Mr. William 
L. Clayton from the position of Surplus War 
Property Administrator. He should take this 
action because of Mr. Clayton's demonstrated 
hostility to the true interests of farmers, of 
small business, and of labor. 

“This hostility has been demonstrated 
quietly throughout Mr. Clayton’s tenure in 
his present office. But positive, open evidence 
of his unfitness for his present position has 
now been given by Mr. Clayton himself and 
by Assistant Attorney General Norman Littell 
in their appearances the last 2 days before 
committees of the Senate. 

“Mr, Clayton himself publicly attacked the 
views of members cf the Senate Military Af- 
fairs Committee when on Wednesday, August 
16, he opopsed in detail the provisions of the 
Stewart-Murray-Taft surplus property dis- 
posal bill (S. 2035) which members of that 
committee had labored over with the aim of 
protecting American farmers, small business- 
men, and working people. He has proved 
conclusively by this testimony that his policy 
as Surplus War Property Administrator is a 
policy dedicated to the advancement of the 
interests of big business alone. The Presi- 
dent cannot afford to tolerate any longer in 
this job an administrator with so narrow a 
conception of the public welfare. 

“In his ‘testimony, Mr. Littell proved for 
the benefit of any doubters the truth of my 
assertion that the National Association cf 
Real Estate Boards and its affiliates are domi- 
nating land disposal policies under Mr. Clay- 
ton just as they tried, in part successfully, to 
dominate the military acquisition program. 
Mr. Littell showed that a former real-estate 
broker approved by the N. A. R. E. B. and a 
member of the association, Col. M. J. O'Byrne, 
heads Mr. Clayton's real-estate program, and 
that Colonel O'Byrne formerly was War De- 
partment real-estate officer in Columbus, 
Ohio. 

“Columbus, Ohio, is the home of J. W. Gal- 
braith, former head of N. A. R. E. B. Mr. 
Galbraith’s company was cited by Mr, Littell 
as offering a ‘harrowing example’ of the 
policies being followed when he told how that 
company now asks a price of $250,000 to 
$459,000 for a Joliet, II., plant formerly owned 
by American Steel & Wire Co. in which the 
Galbraith Co. invested no more than $33,000 
of its own money, and soon after mortgaged 
all but $10,000 or $12,000 of that. 

“Mr, Littell showed that Col. J. J. O’Brien, 
head of Mr. Clayton's interagency advisory 
committee ‘has the full support’ of 
N. A. R. E. B., with whose plans respecting 
the disposal of real estate I am in strong 
disagreement’. He showed that N. A. R. E. B. 
felt it had to defend Colonel O'Brien when 
his Florida hotel program was criticized by 
the Truman Committee some months ago. 
He charged that O’Brien leans on the advice 
of E. L. Ostendorf, of Morris & Ostendorf, 
real estate agents of Cleveland, and chairman 
of N. A. R. E. B.'s committee on surplus 
disposal, 

“Moreover, Mr. Littell's testimony sub- 
stantiates what every member of the inter- 
agency committee has known, that Mr. Clay- 
ton refused to follow that committee's recom- 
mendation that administration of agricul- 
tural land be vested in the Department of 
Asriculture. This recommendation was 
made on June 5, and Mr. Clayton has ever 
since attempted to ignore the fact that it 
was mace. He has pretended that the De- 
partments of Agriculture and Justice were 
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sympathetic to his policies when, it is now 
demonstrated, they vigorously disagreed with 
him. Secretary of the Interior Ickes in his 
testimony of August 16 to the Senate Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee also indicated clearly 
he favors policies other than those of Mr, 
Clayton. 

“It was only after the National Farmers 
Union had revealed that Mr. Clayton had, 
against the initial recommendation of his 
own committee, turned the agricultural land 
program over to R. F. C., that Mr. Clayton 
even let the public know what decision had 
been made, 

“In view of this now factually demon- 
strated record, the President should act. It 
is with reluctance that I single out an in- 
dividual in this fashion, but the issue is 
one that transcends personalities. When the 
welfare of scores of thousands of American 
citizens is involved, it is no time to stand 
upon ceremony. 

“It is a matter of the first national im- 
portance that an administrator with a broad 
background of public service and a demon- 
strated sympathy with all parts of the econ- 
omy be chosen to administer disposal of the 
$75,000,000,000 to $100,000,000,000 of surplus 
Government property at stake in this pro- 


gram. 

“I hope the President will remove Mr. 
Clayton and the sooner the better, for he 
is now selling this property off as fast as he 
can without regard for the view farmers, 
small business, and labor. He hopes to step 
up the rate of sales in the immediate future 


Mr. Clayton is too expensive a luxury for 
the American people.” 


Mr. LANGER. The Senate meanwhile 
had adopted its own surplus property 
bill, the two bills had gone to conference, 
and a reasonably good law had emerged 
and had been signed by the President. 
Immediately there began an intensive 
Peal aa of misrepresentation of the 

W. 

In pique, Mr. Clayton resigned as Sur- 
plus Property Administrator and made 
public a letter of resignation in which 
he set the tone for the campaign to de- 
stroy the new act. With respect to this 
and other phases of this propaganda 
campaign, on October 21 Mr. Patton is- 
sued another statement. 

I ask unanimous consent to have this 
statement printed in the Recor at this 
point as a part of my remarks. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, what was the 
last insertion in the Recorp which the 
Senator asked to have made with respect 
to Mr. Clayton? 

Mr. LANGER. I beg the Senator’s 
pardon? 

Mr. CONNALLY. What was the last 
insertion which the Senator asked to 
have made in the Recorp regarding Mr. 
Clayton? 

Mr. LANGER. In regard to the prop- 
aganda in connection with the Surplus 


Property Act. 
Who is the author 


Mr. CONNALLY, 
of it? 

Mr. LANGER. The Senate is the au- 
thor of it. I myself wrote section 17. 
I will tell the Senator why it is impor- 
tant. Today I want the distinguished 
senior Senator from Texas to know that 
if a farmer in his own State wishes to 
buy a jeep, a truck, an automobile, or any 
other farm machinery, he can go and 
look at it before he buys it. What would 
he have had to do under Mr. Clayton? 
He would have had to go to some large 
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city perhaps a thousand miles away from 
Texas 
Mr. President, will 


Mr. CONNALLY. 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LANGER. I wish to answer the 
question. Under the plan of Mr. Clay- 
ton the farmer constituent of the Sena- 
tor from Texas could not buy 1 auto- 
mobile. He could not buy 10 automobiles. 
He would have had to travel a distance 
of a thousand or fifteen hundred miles 
from his home, and buy how many? Mr. 
Clayton said that he was going to sell 
them 10,000 at a time. 

Mr. President, no rural mail carrier in 
Texas, and no farmer in North Dakota, 
needs 10,000 automobiles. So in section 
17 of the bill, which was supported very 
strongly by the junior Senator from 
Kenucky I[Mr. CHANDLER] and by the 
senior Senator from Colorado [Mr. JOHN- 
son], it is provided that the property 
must be sold in rural areas. The farm 
machinery must be taken to the rural 
areas in Texas, North Dakota, and other 
States. It must be taken to Fort Worth, 
Dailas, Austin, and other towns in 
Texas, where a group of 5, 10, 15, or 25. 
farmers want it. Those farmers do not 
buy a pig in a poke. They have an 
opportunity to see the tractor and try it 
out. They have an opportunity to drive 
the automobile which they may be con- 
sidering buying. That is the difference, 
Mr. President, between the measure 
which was finally adopted by this very 
body in section 17, so far as farm ma- 
chinery is concerned, and Mr. Clayton’s 
Plan. That is how section 17 differed 
from the House bill, which provided that 
Mr. Clayton could sell 10,000 automobiles 
at a time, 1,000 or 1,500 miles away from 
the farmers. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from North Dakota to have printed in 
the Recor the statement to which he 
refers? 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


WasHINcTon.—James G. Patton, president 
of the National Farmers Union, today called 
for a halt “to the wholly unjustified cam- 
paign of attacks on the Surplus Property Act.” 
The occasion for Mr. Patton’s statement was 
a speech by Mr. E. L. Olrich, Assistant to 
the Secretary of the Treasury, assailing pro- 
visions of the law giving preference in the 
acquisition of surplus property to farmers, 
veterans, small-business men, cooperatives, 
and agencies of local governments, 

Mr. Patton's statement was as follows: 

“Tt is high time a halt were called to the 
wholly unjustified campaign of attacks upon 
the Surplus Property Act adopted by Con- 
gress last month. Even before the Act was 
passed, Mr. William L. Clayton, then Sur- 
plus Property Administrator, carped and 
caviled at provisions of the law. The only 
apparent base for his peevish comments was 
the fact that Congress disagreed with his 
views as to what constituted the public in- 
terest in this legislation. 

“His complaints have been followed up 
since by similar complaints by a variety of 
representatives of selfish groups until it ap- 
pears that a concerted campaign is under way 
to weaken the most admirable provisions of 
the law. 

“The latest in this series of assaults is that 
by a prominent underwear manufacturer 
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now acting as assistant to the Secretary of 
the Treasury. At a meeting, appropriately 
enough, of hardware manufacturers and 
wholesalers, this gentleman, Mr. E. L. Olrich, 
said, according to the New York Times, that 
the law is a bad law because it ‘provides 
special opportunities for acquiring Govern- 
ment property to farmers, veterans, small- 
business men, cooperative organizations, po- 
litical subdivisions, and charitable and edu- 
cational institutions.” In Mr. Olrich’s view 
it is inconsistent with the ‘welfare of the 
country as a whole’ to give these groups 
special opportunities to acquire surplus prop- 
erty. 

“Mr. Olrich’s idea of what would be good 
for the country is, obviously, to open the 
surplus stores of Government material, which 
belong to the people of this country, to 
wholesale raids by those big business enter- 
prisers who are able to buy in huge quan- 
tities at low prices and to resell at what the 
traffic will bear. 

“I venture to say that 95 percent of the 
people of the United States disagree with this 
theory of the general welfare. 

“It is to be hoped that Congress will pay 
no attention whatever to such complaints. 
It is right and proper that veterans, farmers, 
cooperatives, small businesses, and agencies 
of local government should have the first 
opportunity at putting to use, for the benefit 
of the greatest possible number of our people, 
the surplus war materials that have been 
accumulated out of the sweat and savings 
of the whole people, 

“What minor flaws there are in the Sur- 
plus Property Act can be corrected without 
difficulty if a good Surplus Property Board 
is appointed to administer the Act. I have 
every confidence that the President will ap- 
point such a board.“ 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I have 
almost concluded. To bring the story 
down to date, I wish to call the atten- 
tion of Senators to an editorial which 
appeared in the issue of Life magazine 
that appeared on the newststands today. 
In this editorial, the Surplus Property 
Act is described as in the true Jeffer- 
sonian spirit, a law that really and truly 
tries to care for the interests of the peo- 
ple. I hope Senators will read this edi- 
torial, and while they read it I hope 
they will remember that this is the law 
that Mr. Clayton regarded as being so 
bad that he would not attempt to ad- 
minister it. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
editorial printed in the Recorp at this 
point as a part of my remarks, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SURPLUS Properry—Must A GREAT CHANCE 
To BROADEN ECONOMIC FREEDOM Go By Fo- 
LITICAL DEFAULT? 


Wrote Thomas Jefferson in 1785: “I am 
conscious that an equal division of property is 
impracticable. But * * * legislators car- 
not invent too many devices for subdividing 
property. * * The earth is given as a 
common stock for men to labor and live on.” 
His ideal citizen was the self-sufficient 
farmer, for he believed that only men who 
are economically independent can long re- 
main free. 

His was quite a different theory from so- 
cialism., It is the theory that government, 
by subdividing property, can make its citi- 
zens more independent of government itself. 
The next question, of course, is how far gov- 
ernment can go without producing less jus- 
tice and freedom than ungoverned men 
would produce among themselves. To date, 
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man-made law is assumed to be somewhat 
superior to the jungle’s; and we keep trying. 
The latest try in this country, a law which 
the President signed in October, may launch 
the United States Government on one of the 
‘greatest subdividing experiments of its 
career. 
ANOTHER LOUISIANA PURCHASE? 


The law is the Surplus Property Act of 1944. 
It governs the disposal of all the things the 
Government bought or built to fight the war 
with and doesn't want to keep. In land, ac- 
quired for camps, etc., the Government will 
sell something like 12,000,000 acres. In indus- 
trial-plant capacity, the Government owns 
around one-third as much as all American 
corporations. Perhaps Secretary Ickes did not 
exaggerate too much when he said that the 
consequences of how we dispose of this wealth 
may make the consequences of the Louisiana 
Purchase look insignificant. The Louisiana 
Purchase (530,000,000 acres) about doubled 
America’s area in 1803. 

Surplus, or waste, is in the nature of war. 
It is already piling up—planes and plants, 
mattresses and monkey wrenches, trucks and 
timberland, pressure cookers and police dogs. 
Everything you can think of, and in quanti- 
ties you can't imagine. The R. F. C. is build- 
ing a chain of warehouses just to display the 
stuff. There will be no single dam break, no 
one big auction day; the sales have already 
started and will go on for years. In October 
alone four Government agencies sold $26,700,- 
000 worth, including two locomotives and 
6,500,000 slide fasteners. The total amount 
ultimately to be sold is variously valued at 
from fifteen te one hundred and three billion 
dollars. It can’t be appraised in advance 
even approximately, for its volume would 
break any market it was dumped on; in fact, 
it can be measured only against the post- 
war economy as a whole. 

So what method, what objectives should 
we adopt for the disposal of this war-built 
wealth? Mr. Ickes, as usual, is preoccupied 
with the problem of “checkmating scoun- 
drels"—i. e., preventing speculation and in- 
side track meets. One very simple method 
would be to sell it to the highest bidders, 
thus realizing the greatest sum for the Gov- 
ernment and with it reducing the national 
debt. Another possible method is to dispose 
of it with the least possible disruption of 
“normal trade channels” and the price level, 
on which it is bound to have a deflationary 
effect. From this standpoint the suggestion 
of a Navy man makes good sense: that every- 
thing be loaded on battleships and dumped 
in the middle of the sea. 

There is another objective, however, which 
is not so cynical or lazy as these. It is that, 
since the disposal of this property is bound to 
have a vast effect on the character of our 
post-war economy, we should decide now 
what kind of economy we want and aim our 
policy at that. 

This objective, starry-eyed or not, is now 
the law of the land. The Surplus Property 
Act is a poorly drawn compromise, unwork- 
able as it stands and due for revision. It is 
nevertheless one of the few public acts of re- 
cent months that exhibit a profoundly 
idealistic purpose. Its chief aims are these— 
to reestablish free independent enterprise, to 
strengthen the competitive position of the 
new and small businessman and the family 
farmer; and to put Government property to 
widespread, nonmonopolistic use. It is a bill 
in the Jeffersonian tradition, an attempt to 
redistribute property in a way to make men 
free. 

EFFICIENCY IS NOT EVERYTHING 


When he saw the bill Will Clayton, who 
had been handling surplus property under 
Executive order, resigned his job in disgust. 
It was the disgust of a capable, efficiency- 
minded administrator. For example, in sell- 
ing farmland the Government (according to 
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the law) must offer it first to the former 
owner or heirs, then to any tenant farmers 
he may have had, then to any farm-minded 
veterans who may want it, then to other 
candidates for subsistence farming. 

Mr. Clayton wanted to put the land on 
the market fast, via R. F. C. and the pro- 
fessional real-estate brokers. But the Sen- 
ators had a different idea. They were more 
impressed by the testimony of Norman Littell, 
the recently fired Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral, who convinced them that under Clay- 
ton's methods the land would wind up in 
the hands of big corporate farmers. Said 
Senator CHANDLER, in the nearest imitation 
of Jefferson he is ever likely to achieve: 
“It is better security for the country to have 
our people on their own farms.” 

The law also tries to help the little-busi- 
ness man. Maurey Maverick’s Smaller War 
Plants Corporation is authorized to inter- 
vene whenever it sees a chance to put in- 
dustrial property into new and independent 
hands, This is inefficient. But efficiency 
is perhaps not the sole motive of all the 
enemies of the law. Established retailers, 
for example, who still shudder at the memory 
of the “Army and Navy Stores of post-war 
No. 1, are lobbying for “orderly distribution” 
through “normal trade channels.“ 

The economic responsibility of our Gov- 
ernment does not lie toward any particular 
“trade channel,” union, or company, how- 
ever many E banners it may fly. It lies 
toward the general level of prosperity and 
the freedom and openness of the economy 
as a whole. To foster this freedom of the 
market, the Government may seem to be 
playing favorites at times. Its favorites 
under the Surplus Property Act are veterans, 
small farmers, and small businessmen. But 
without favoritism these three groups would 
be at a positive disadvantage, not in wealth 
but in opportunity. For big business and 
corporate farming enjoy trading advantages 
which threaten ultimately to close the door 
on individuals and newcomers if competi- 
tion is not ceaselessly renewed. 


CHANCE FOR A JOLT 


Every generation or so our Nation has 
been jolted into a great commercial expan- 
sion by some Government-assisted project: 
Northwest Territory development, railroad 
grants, homestead laws, road building, and 
the like. The disposal of our new war- 
built wealth could be another such jolt. 
Let “realists” predict that 10 years hence the 
beneficiaries of a new distribution, the fa- 
vored veterans and tenants, will be broke 
and landless once more. Many of them will, 
no doubt, They will nevertheless have had 
their moment of equal opportunity, which is 
all democracy promises and all Americans 
have ever asked. 

But to give them even that much, those 
in charge of demobilization must rise to the 
challenge. If the Surplus Property Act were 
rewritten by Jefferson himself, it would still 
require great courage and imagination to 
carry it out. Its administrators must not 
only be in sympathy with its aims but must 
be men of enough political adroitness and 
guts to resist enormous pressure. 

Last week the President made his choice 
of men for the Surplus Property Board. 
They are Guy Gillette, of Iowa, the “lame 
duck” Senator; Robert Hurley, a former Goy- 
ernor of Connecticut; and Col. E. H. ifeller, 
a California financier and active Democrat, 
Honest men, no doubt. But as the Washing- 
ton Post remarked, the President seems to 
have confused the problem of surplus prop- 
erty with the problem of surplus politiciaris. 
One looks in vain for the stature which the 
noble aims and practical pitfalls of this job 
demand. 

Reconversion problems are not popular 
when the war news is bad. That does not 
make them unimportant. Our surplus- 
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property problem contains the chance of a 
lifetime for a rebirth of economic freedom 
in America. If we let it go by default the 
spirit of Thomas Jefferson will not forgive us. 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, having 
made this statement, I shall vote against 
Mr. Dunn. I have stated why I intend- 
to vote against Mr. Dunn, and why I 
intend to vote against Mr. Clayton. The 
other day I stated that I was going to 
vote against Mr. Stettinius, and I did so. 

I shall vote against Mr, Rockefeller 
because of the speech made by the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. BUTLER]. He went to South Amer- 
ica a year ago last summer and made 
a thorough, first-hand investigation. If 
any Senator, after reading the speech 
which the Senator from Nebraska made 
after his return from South America, 
wishes to vote for Mr. Rockefeller, of 
course he has a right to do so, and I will 
not quarrel with him. 

I was somewhat interested in what 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. McKettar] had to say 
yesterday when he talked about this very 
young man who was so outstanding in 
the United States. I need only say that 
I believe that when our soldier boys come 
back they, too, will be very much inter- 
ested in the fact that Mr. Rockefeller is 
a very, very, very young man. I know 
that they will be interested in that very, 
very, very obvious fact. 

Mr. President, I believe I have talked 
about ull these gentlemen with the ex- 
ception of Mr. MacLeish. Of course I 
wish to say something about that gentle- 
man too. 

In commenting on the Presidential 
nomination of the self-appointed poet 
laureate of American democracy to be 
the public relations man for the State 
Department—the Poison Ivy Lee, so to 
speak, of World War No. 3—a local 
columnist not noted for the accuracy of 
his reporting vouchsafed the unsup- 
ported assertion that the recent Librar- 
ian of Congress “has been a good ad- 
ministrator and he has at the same time 
injected new ideas and blood into the 
Library.” 

I have investigated the workings of the 
MacLeish administration of the Library 
of Congress; and the factual information 
I have gathered from unbiased and 
thoroughly reliable sources leads me in- 
escapably to the unqualified conclusion 
that the boy poet of the Potomac has 
turned out to be a very poor administra- 
tor and that the new ideas and new blood 
which he has, indeed, injected into our 
National Library have been most harmful 
to that institution and have, in the 5 
years of his regime, brought it to a sorry 
condition of disorganization and a low 
estate of culture and morale. 

Before I present in some detail the 
specific results of my investigation, let 
me recall that, when the appointment of 
Mr. MacLeish was announced, there was 
a countrywide cry of protest from the 
library profession at the selection of a 
director for the most important library 
in the world who had had no training in 
the methods of operating a library. As 
soon, it was contended, select for super- 
intendent of a huge hospital a man who 
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knew nothing about medicine except how 
to swallow a pill. But, on the other 
hand, there was such relief at the thought 
of a red-blooded human being replacing 
the mummified Boston Back Bay brah- 
min who had governed the Library dur- 
ing its 40 years in the desert” that the 
appointment was finally acquiesced in. 

Few men ever entered upon a public 
office surrounded by such a general at- 
mosphere of goodwill—and I predict that 
few men ever quit one leaving so little 
regret behind. The reason is to be found 
in his temperament and training—or 
lack of it, more properly speaking. 

Headstrong and, beneath a transpar- 
ent veneer of synthetic bonhomie, arro- 
gant, and even cruel at times, his facile 
successes in literature and law schools 
have developed a naive conceit that 
scorns the patient study and open- 
minded consideration of divergent points 
of view are indispensable to the success- 
ful administrator. Basically intolerant 
of contradiction and impatient of delay, 
he has operated the Library of Congress 
after the manner of a prima donna 
crossed with a pseudo-high pressure 
business executive. 

Upon taking office, he was quite nat- 
urally bewildered by the tangled set-up 
which he inherited from his predeces- 
sor—some forty independent divisions 
and projects, each heading up directly 
to the Little Father, who tried to watch 
over every detail of each of them. Also, 
there was the usual flood of invitations, 
with the usual lucrative honorariums, to 
deliver himself of oratorical prose or 
verse at public gatherings—four com- 
mencement addresses the first spring, if 
Iam not misinformed, each of them good 
‘for a bonus of $400 to $600 plus expenses, 
with the further inducement of publi- 
cation of the oration in some periodical 
and then as a booklet by Duell, Sloan & 
Pearce. It is not for nothing that one 
is born the son of a Scottish dry-goods 
merchant. 

The pressure of these extra-curricular 
activities naturally operated to speed up 
the reorganization of the Library and 
the appointment of persons to man the 
new posts created. What more natural 
than to move up the stage-door 
Johnnies-on-the-spot and get the job 
over and done with? Especially when 
one is totally unacquainted in the library 
profession and has no knowledge of the 
experts in the various lines available 
throughout the country—or even with 
the wise and impartial persons to turn 
to for advice. 

So, Mr. President, it is self-evident that 
he has made a very bad record there. 
Certainly I do not wish to vote for a man 
with a record of that kind. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, let me 
say that as I view the entire situation, I 
am reminded of the fact that in 1933 
President Roosevelt, in his inaugural ad- 
dress, said he would drive the money 
changers out of the temple. The result 
of the appointment of Stettinius, Mr. 
President, and the result of the appoint- 
ment of the six men whose nominations 
have been sent to the Senate is that the 
common people are left in a quandary. 
When they go to vote at the election 
which will be held in a little over three 
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years from now, when they pick up the 
Republican ballot—and I care not what 
names appear on it—it will most likely 
be the ballot of the J. P. Morgan Co., 
Rockefeller, and Wall Street. At the 


same time, when the common man picks: 


up a Democratic ballot—I care not what 
names are on it—it will most likely be 
the ballot of the J. P. Morgan Co., Rocke- 
feller, and Wall Street. 

So, Mr. President, I hope that out in 
the great State of Wisconsin, that State 
which time and time and time again has 
led along progressive lines, the Progres- 
sive Party will realize the great respon- 
sibility it has, and will fight and organ- 
ize so that the common people of Amer- 
ica may have some place to turn to, 
should they be faced by the dilemma I 
have forecast when that day comes in 
a little over three or three and one-half 
years from now. Certainly, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the common people who have had 
confidence in President Roosevelt must 
realize, now that he has made the ap- 
pointment of Stettinius and of the other 
six men whose names we are now con- 
sidering, that the President has turned 
over to Wall Street the most important 
department of our Government, the De- 
partment of State; and the common 
people must nov realize that when the 
peace is made it will be made by the big 
business interests in terms that suit Wall 
Street. 

Certainly, Mr. President, if I were an 
enemy of this country I would want no 
better propaganda, if I were talking to 
our soldier boys across the water, than 
to say “What are you fighting for? Is 
it not true that the United States Goy- 
ernment has been turned over to the J. 
P. Morgan Co.,to the Rockefellers and to 
Wall Street?” Because, Mr. President, 
that is what has been done. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I desire to read into the Recorp two 
short telegrams pertaining to the sub- 
ject matter of the debate. The first is 
addressed to me, and reads as follows: 

Denver, COLO., December 18, 1944. 
Senator Ep JOHNSON, 
Senate Office Building: 
Urge your support Pepper resolution post- 


poning action on State Department nomi- 
nees, 


Harvey R. SOLBERG, 
President, Rocky Mountain Farmers Union, 


The second telegram is also from Den- 
ver, Colo., and is addrêssed to me. It 
reads as follows: 

DENVER, COLO., December 18, 1944. 
The Honorable EDWIN C. JOHNSON: 7 

Urge you to speak and vote for the Pepper 
motion relating to confirmation of State De- 
partment appointments. National Farmers 
Union is very much opposed to the confirma- 
tion of Mr. Clayton. Regards, 

JAMES G. PATTON, 
President, National Farmers Union. 


I regret very much that I do not view 
the pending matter as the senders of the 
telegrams. Ihave great respect for both 
of them. I have worked with them and 
cooperated with them on many matters 
for a long period of time, and I realize 
that their viewpoint is important. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp an article published in the Wash- 
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ington Star for Sunday, December 17, 
1944. The article is entitled “Europe’s 
Small Nations Cannot Stand Alone, 
Hore-Belisha Says.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


EUROPE’S SMALL NATIONS CANNOT STAND ALONE, 
HORE-BELISHA SAYS 


LONDON, December 16.—Leslie Hore-Belisha, 
secretary in the former Chamberlain cab- 
inet, said today in a speech marking his 
twenty-first anniversary as a member of Par- 
liament that the present conflict had proved 
the small European nations cannot stand 
alone. 

He asserted that unless the great powers 
were prepared unitedly to guarantee Europe 
a new constitution based on a single federa- 
tion of a number of federations they were 
working in an anachronistic medium in an 
age of airplanes,’ wireless, and mass produc- 
tion. 

“The prescription of the sovereign inde- 
pendence of the states with which the states- 
men of Versailles sought to stabilize Europe 
will have no more curative effect in 25 years 
after this war than it had in 25 years after 
the last,” he declared. 

“Nor are the peoples of emancipated coun- 
tries likely to feel that in such a formula— 
however democratically presented—will they 
find security either in their individual or 
national lives,” he continued. “The revolu- 
tionary resistance movements such as the 
EAM in Greece provide a focus and outlet 
for the unsatisfied aspirations of millions 
of Europeans.” 

Predicting general disharmony after the 
end of formal hostilities, Mr. Hore-Belisha 
asked: 

“What hope is held out to humanity in 
any of the events unfolding in Europe that 
the great powers are going to act unitedly, 
as there is no evidence either in Italy, Bel- 
gium, Greece, or Poland that they have 
planned an accord? 

“There can be no end to global wars un- 
less some better constitution than the pre- 
war system is found for Europe.” 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an article entitled “War 
by One Man’s Will,” by Oswald Garrison 
Villard, published in the Progressive 
Magazine for December 11, 1944. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


War By One Man’s WILL—THE DANGERS OF 
DuMBARTON Oaks 


(By Oswald Garrison Villard) 


History is repeating itself in the most ex- 
traordinary way in this World War No. 2. 
One of the most striking evidences of this is 
that we are now developing another fight 
in this country over the proposed United 
Nations Council which bids fair to rival in 
intensity and bitterness the fight against the 
Treaty of Versailles. 

The Dumbarton Oaks proposals are going 
to split the Nation, first, because of the 
doubt whether any such league dominated 
by three great powers can possibly bring 

to the world, and secondly, whether the 
United States should, and constitutionally 
can, delegate the war-making power to one 
man who will sit on the Council of the United 
Nations as the American representative. 
Shall we put into the hands of one man the 
power of life and death over American youth 
and can we do so without violating the Con- 
stitution and making it just a scrap of paper? 
If we are going to do this ought we not 
to seek an amendment to our historic, fun- 
damental law covering this case? 
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CONSTITUTIONAL DOUBT 

Five distinguished lawyers, headed by 
John W, Davis, once candidate for the Pres- 
idency and a man of high personal and legal 
standing, have certified that in their judg- 
ment this power can be given to a repre- 
sentative of the Government without doing 
violence to the Constitution. This is also 
the opinion of Senator CLAUDE PEPPER, of 
Florida, and Senator JOSEPH BALL, of Min- 
nesota, who debated the subject recently at 
a Town Hall meeting, with Senator CHAP- 
MAN Revercoms, of West Virginia, and John 
T. Flynn, the author. 

The two first named fell back upon a 
clause in our Constitution which says that 
the Executive shall have the power to put 
down piracy on the high seas and to deal 
with violations of international law. But it 
is stretching things pretty far to say that the 
latter clause would permit the war-making 
power to be handed over to some Presidential 
appointee on the theory that some phase of 
international law would be violated by an 
aggressor nation. 

This writer has long taken the position 
that no Executive should have the right to 
put this country into war, and that that 
power should rest only in the hands of the 
people. The idea that an American repre- 
sentative should have the power to decide 
in case of a conflict between Turkey and 
Greece, that Turkey was the aggressor and 
order America’s share of the international 
armed force into war seems preposterous. 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I also 
received a telegram from the Farmers’ 
Union, dated today at Denver, Colo., ask- 
ing me to support the Pepper resolution 
to recommit the State Department nomi- 
nations to a committee. Of course. it 
will be impossible to comply with the re- 
quest contained in the telegram, no mat- 
ter how laudable or meritorious it may 
be, inasmuch as the Senator from Flor- 
ida [Mr, PEPPER] and the other Senators 
who sponsored the resolution have de- 
cided not to persist in the effort to have 
the nominations recommitted to the 
committee. 

Under the circumstances, it will be im- 
possible to act in accordance with the re- 
quest contained in the telegram. I 
would have done so if the Senators who 
submitted the resolution had continued 
their efforts in sponsorship of it. At the 
moment, I feel free to vote either for or 
against the nominations, according to my 
feeling at the time when the votes are 
taken. 

Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an editorial entitled “May 
State Department Victory Prove Not Too 
Costly,” published in the Philadelphia 
Record for December 15, 1944. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

MAY STATE DEPARTMENT VICTORY PROVE NOT 
TOO COSTLY 

“The Senate can make a resolution ex- 
pressing its sentiment, but when it comes 
time to translate this into an effective struc- 
ture for (world) security we must have an 
aroused public opinion behind us.” 

So observed Tom CONNALLY, chairman of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, just 
a month ago. 

The statement is correct. A real and en- 
during world peace cannot be built without 
the active understanding, confidence, and co- 
operation of the American people, 
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That is why Senator CONNALLY’S “victory” 
yesterday, which promises to foist upon the 
Nation a 98-percent conservative State De- 
partment, may prove costly in the future. 

It has shaken the faith of millions in the 
agency of their Government which has the 
responsibility of making the peace. 

Public opinion is aroused. But not as 
CONNALLY contemplated. 

It is aroused and fearful because the com- 
mon man has been barred from the peace 
table even before the war he is fighting has 
been won. 

Whether the appointments of Grew, Clay- 
ton, Rockefeller, Dunn, and Holmes are ap- 
proved or rejected by the entire Senate. 
The Record is proud of the fight it has waged 
against them, 

That fight has had several salutary re- 
sults. 

First, it has dramatized what many people 
never quite understood: That the State De- 
partment is not just a Bunch of tea-sippers 
and cookie-pushers, but a group of men upon 
whose breath of vision and grasp of human 
riguts as related to property rights will de- 
pend whether America gets the people's peace 
for which her sons are fighting. 

Second, this fight has turned the spotlight 
on our new State Department, so that hence- 
forth the people will watch the activities of 
that Department as never before. 

Third, it has demonstrated anew the duty 


ot the Senate to play a key role in charting 


the foreign policy of this Nation. In a day 
of complex government, when many tasks 
necessarily must be delegated to supposed ex- 
perts, it is more essential than ever that the 
representatives of the people in Congress hold 
to strict account those who wield power in 
the people’s name. 

Fourth, it has doubled the responsibility 
of the Foreign Relations Committee. It has 
giyen Stettinius, with the President’s ap- 
proval, a free hand in packing the State De- 
partment with his friends. 

So if Mr. Clayton plays ball with the world 
cartels; if Mr. Dunn and General Holmes 
sponsor more Fascist appeasement after the 
war; if Mr. Grew attempts to propitiate Em- 
peror Hirohito after our boys have crushed 
his armies— 

CONNALLY and the committee members who 
voted their approval of these men yesterday 
will be held responsible by the people. 

We pay our respects to the Senators on 
the Foreign Relations Committee, led by 
Pennsylvania’s own JosEPH F, Gurrry, who 
shared our viewpoint on this issue and fought 
these nominations. 

Of all the committee members involved, 
the part played by Senator CONNALLY appears 
shabbiest. 

CONNALLY behaved throughout the hearings 
as if the Senate were intruding upon a gentle- 
man's club by daring to demand, in behalf 
of the people, an accounting from the men 
given the task of drafting the peace. 

Of course, CoNNALLY himself is not the 
stripe of man from whom one can expect 
much enthusiasm for a people’s peace, 

He is the same CONNALLY who ardently 
defends poll taxes, who fights antilynching 
laws, and who recently led the fight to kill 
the first of our post-war international pacts, 
the Anglo-American oil treaty. 

CoNNALLY could champion the Stettinius 
team of ultraconservatives with enthusiam 
because he is one of them. 

For our part, we shall hope for the best. 

We trust that this fight, in itself, will serve 
to keep the new State Department appointees 
constantly aware of public opinion, and cause 
them to lean over backward to avoid even the 
appearance of letting down the common man 
who is fighting this war. 

We sincerely hope that Mr. Stettinius and 
his colleagues will surprise us, prove our fears 
unfounded, and succeed in fitting the square 
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pegs of their conservative background into 
the rounded pattern of a people’s peace, 
We shall be watching. Closely. 


Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recor at this point an editorial 
entitled “‘Snow White’ Stettinius and 
His Six Dwarfs,” published in the Phila- 
delphia Record for December 18, 1944. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


“SNOW WHITE” STETTINIUS AND HIS SIX DWARFS 


If ever a filibuster were justified in the 
United States it is the filibuster against pack- 
ing the State Department with an all-con- 
servative team. 

This filibuster will provide time for public 
opinion to awaken. 

It has been difficult for many, as it has 
been for us, to realize how completely the 
task of drafting a people’s peace has been 
handed over to a band of men conspicuous 
for their lack of interest in the liberal cause. 

As this reality is driven home, we believe 
the Nation will back up that group of Senate 
liberals, loyal to their principles, who demand 
that this whole slate of ultra-conservative 
socialities be sent back to the President— 

To give him an opportunity to present new 
appointees more representative of the Na- 
tion, and much more likely to respond to the 
yearnings in the hearts of the ordinary Amer- 
icans who are fighting—and winning—this 
war. 

Let everybody understand plainly what this 
filibuster is about. 

It is a fight to make sure that this time 
America will have a peace of the people, by 
the people, and for the people. 

Senate liberals are turning against Sena- 
tor Tom CoNNALLY, sponsor of the all-con- 
servative State Department team, the legis- 
lative device CONNALLY himself used to defeat 
the anti-poll-tax bill just 2 years ago this 
month, 

If it is O. K. to filibuster to cheat millions 
out of their vote, we certainly have no qualms 
about a filibuster to make certain that 130,- 
000,000 are not cheated out of their peace. 

This State Department team is not a 
people’s team. 

True, when Stettinſus was appointed no 
one was under any illusions that he was a 
man of the people. But it was evidence of 
the willingness of liberals to cooperate, and 
recognize the right of conservatives to a place 
on the peace team, that Stettinius’ selection 
for the No. 1 job of Secretary of State was vir- 
tually unopposed. 

Apparently that expression of good will was 
misunderstood, 

Down came the slate of Grew, Clayton, 
Rockefeller—swiftly followed up with selec- 
tion of two more birds of the same feather, 
Dunn and Holmes. 

Even if these men were unobjectionable 
individually, the transformation of the State 
Department into a merger of Broad and Wall 
and the Chevy Chase Club would be too much 
of a muchness. 

But there is objection to many of these 
men individually. 

There is objection to Grew’s high toler- 
ance for Emperor Hirohito. There is ob- 
jection to Dunn and Holmes as men who have 
shown a remarkable inability to recognize a 
Fascist when they see one, especially a Fascist 
named Francisco Franco. 

Whether Stettinius picked these men, the 
fact remains that if Stettinius had the sense 
of public obligation requisite in a Secretary 
of State, he would have fought the appoint- 
ments, and would have vigorously opposed 
loading down his Department with sextuplets 
though they came from the very best of 
families. 
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If Stettinius is so unaware of the elemen- 
tary factors of public opinion at home, how 
can the American people trust him to be 
conscious of far more complex factors of 
public opinion abroad? 

Ig Stettinius would obstinately affront a 
large section of the population here at home, 
he is not the man to handle those delicate 
nuances which often make the difference 
between success and failure in foreign rela- 
tions. 

Had Stettinius grasped the significance of 
the protest that “four of a kind were three 
too many”; had he chosen liberals for the 
two remaining State Department posts in- 
stead of Dunn and Holmes— 

Then he might have settled the whole 
controversy. Instead of a spirit of concilia- 
tion, the attitude was “to hell with public 
opinion.” 

If that’s the attitude now, what will it be 
when the war is won—and the people want 
to be heard at the peace table? 

It is our hope that Senate liberals will 
fight the good fight through, force this issue 
into the next Congress—unless their col- 
leagues accept a proposal to refer the whole 
set of appointments back to the White House. 

Already those appointments have become 
a butt of ridicule. Today Washington is 
calling Stettinius and his department: 

“Snow White and His Six Dwarfs.” 

Who is to say the title is not richly 
merited? 


TUNNEL FOR CARRYING LINES FOR PE- 


TROLEUM PRODUCTS IN THE W Ss 
OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, * in leg- 
islative session, I ask unanimous: consent 
that the Senate proceed to the consider- 
ation of House bill 5448, to permit con- 
‘struction, maintenance, and use of a 
tunnel for the purpose of carrying lines 
for petroleum products in the District of 
Columbia. 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator indicate the nature of the bill? 

Mr. BILBO: The bill was passed by 
the House of Representatives. I have 
made the unanimous-consent request be- 
cause the District Commissioners have 
asked me to try and have the bill con- 
sidered and passed by the Senate today. 
The bill would authorize the Standard 
Oil Co. to operate under a street in order 
to transport oil. 

Mr. WHITE. Does the bill have the 
support of the majority of the members 
of the committee? 

Mr. BILBO. Yes; every Member pres- 
ent has O. K.’d the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER Mr. TUN- 
NELL inthe chair). The bill will be stated 
by title for the information of the Sen- 
ate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (H. R. 5448) 
to permit construction, maintenance, and 
use of a tunnel for the purpose of carry- 
ing lines for petroleum products in the 
District of Columbia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 
PROHIBITION OF POLITICAL STATEMENTS 

RELATING TO CANDIDATES FOR ELEC- 

‘TION TO FEDERAL OFFICE 


Mr. President, I ask. 
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side of the Chamber. I have been di- 


rected by the Committee on the Judiciary 
to ask that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of two very short bills which 
were passed by the House yesterday. One 
of them is of special interest to the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut [Mr. Dananer], 
who will not be present at the next ses- 
sion of Congress. I refer to Calendar 
No. 1411, House bill 2973, and to Calen- 
dar No. 1412, House bill 3609. Calendar 
No. 1411, House bill 2973, provides that 
no person shall publish or distribute any 
political statement relating to a candi- 
date for election to any Federal office 
which does not contain the name of the 
person responsible for its publication or 
distribution, It is a very short bill, and 
to my mind, a very important one. The 
Committee on the Judiciary has ex- 
pressed itself similarly. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of House bill 2973. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, am I to 
understand that the bill was reported by 
the Senator from Connecticut IMr. 
DANAHER]? 

Mr. McCARRAN. The bill was report- 
ed by the Committee on the Judiciary, 
and I have asked that the Senate pro- 
ceed to its consideration because, as 
chairman of the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, I thought that it was my duty 
to do so. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, what 
is the urgency of the bill which requires 
that it be taken up now while we are con- 
sidering nominations? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
noted that a bill having to do with the 
District of Columbia was brorght.up and 
considered a moment ago, and I thought 
that it had set a precedent for the unan- 


imous request which I have made with 


regard to House bill 2973. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is the vice of 
allowing one bill to be taken up. I have 
no objection to the consideration of 
House bill 2973, but I hope the Senator 
will not insist upon it. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
withdraw my request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
unanimous consent request of the Sen- 
ator from Nevada has been withdrawn. 
ISOLATIONISM, POWER POLITICS, AND SO 

FORTH 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, * 
recognize the fact that the Members oí 


_this body are desirous of being provided 


with an opportunity at the earliest mo- 
ment to register their votes in regard to 
the nominations for the State Depart- 
ment which the President has sent to 
the Senate. Therefore I shall consume 
but little time in making a few observa- 
tions at this hour. 

At the outset I wish to say that I join 
all my colleagues, both Democrats, Re- 
publicans, and the Independent, in wel- 
coming back to this body, the upper 


House of the Congress of the United 
States, our distinguished friend and be- 
loved American citizen, the leader of the 
majority, the Senator from Kentucky 


[Mr. BARKLEY]. 
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bers of this body so far as friendship and 
good fellowship is concerned, the Senator 
has been confined for some time to the 
hospital. I join my colleagues in wel- 
coming him back and in saying that he 
is with us now to give us inspiration in 
this dark hour of trial and tribulation. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I wish 
to thank my friend from North Carolina 
for his generous remarks. I may say 
that it is expressions of the kind he has 
just made which make me regret his im- 
minent departure from the Senate of the 
United States. 

Mr. REYNOLDS. I am deeply grate- 
ful for what the Senator from Kentucky 
has said. I had not meant to say any- 
thing about my departure because many 
people might not believe that I had left, 
and I could continue to place after my 
name the title of Senator rather than 
ex-Senator. But since the Senator from 
Kentucky has mentioned it, I wish to say 
that I shall be very sad when the hour 
arrives for me to dissociate myself from 
all the Members of this body, Democrats 
and Republicans, and the one Inde- 
pendent as well, with all of whom I have 
enjoyed the finest kind of friendship. 
There have been times when we have dif- 
fered rather vigorously, but I have al- 
ways recognized that the Senate is a 
great open forum maintained for the 
benefit of the American people as well as 
for ourselves as its Members. Differ- 
ences have arisen from time to time, but 
they have never resulted in any un- 
pleasantness insofar as personal relation- 
ships and friendships have been con- 
cerned. In all my life I have never as- 
sociated with a finer body of men than 
those in the Congress. From the day I 
came here under Mr. Hoover, who was 
then President of the United States—and 
I served in that last lame-duck Con- 


,gress—the associations I made have been 


very valuable to me, and I shall carry 
them throughout the remainder of my 
life as happy remembrances, and lovely 
portraits of friendships. 

Mr. President, before lunch I listened 
to our distinguished colleague, the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota [Mr. Nye]. In 
the statement which he made he took oc- 
casion to review many events which have 
transpired in the Congress of the United 
States since he came here approximately 
20 years ago. At times I was tempted to 
interrupt the Senators in order to remind 
him of certain instances, but I saw that 
he was not desirous of being interrupted. 
I did not want to destroy the continuity 
of his speech, and as a result I did not 
interrupt him. I wish to say, however, 
that when the Senator was speaking and 
telling us about what had taken place, 
and particularly with reference to things 
which had taken place during the last 5 
or 6 years, I was reminded of the times 
when the Senator from North Dakota 
[Mr. Nye], the Senator from California 
[Mr. Jonnson], and other Senators, in- 
eluding myself, were debating about 
lend-lease and the prospect of sending 
Americans in uniforms to countries out- 
side the United States. When we were 
fighting to keep out of the war in which 


for our |_ we have been engaged during the last 2 


Mr. MCCARRAN. Unfortunately 
“for the attention of the leaders on each |, Nation, and unfortunately for the Mem- | or 3 years, the Senator from North Da- 
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kota was called a Nazi, a Copperhead, a 
rattlesnake, a traitor, and other names 
as well. I was present during those 
times and I was called the same names. 
But it looks now as though things are 
changing 


I have an editorial before me which 
begins as follows: 

We isolationists, long covered all over with 
shame by various persons and groups, seem 
entitled to lift our heads a bit now, and wipe 
off somre of the shame. 


I want to comment upon the word 
“isolationists.” I have often referred to 
myself as an isolationist; I referred to 
myself the other day as an isolationist; 
but I merely employed the term because 
those who attempted to smear us for 
trying to keep this country out of war 
used that word. So, because it has be- 
come so well known to everybody in the 
United States, I referred to myself the 
other day as being an isolationist, when 
as a matter of fact I have said that I was 
noninterventionist. 

There never has been such a thing as 
American isolationism. I dare say there 
never was but one country in the world 
that was purely isolationist, and that was 
our mortal enemy of today, Japan. 
When many years ago an American fleet 
went to that country and caused her to 
open her doors to trade with the world, 
Japan was then truly a hundred-percent 
isolationist country. We have never been 
isolationist; I have never been an isola- 
tionist; there is not such a thing as an 
American isolationist; there is not such 
a thing as the United States being an 
isolationist country. If we were isola- 
tionist we never would have traded with 
any other country in the world. If we 
had ever been isolationist we never would 
have encouraged trade with all the coun- 
tries of the world, as we did year in and 
year out, and in a long series of years 
actually expended more money in en- 
deavoring to create trade than the trade 
produced for the manufactures of this 
country. If we were isolationist we never 
would have sent ministers and ambas- 
sadors to all the other countries of the 
world. I repeat we have never been iso- 
lationist, but those who attempted to 
smear those of us who, prior to Pearl 
Harbor, took an opposite position in re- 
gard to this world war have used the word 
“isolationists.” We were not isolation- 
ists. We believe in trade with all the 
world and having friendly relations with 
all the peoples of the earth. We were 
merely noninterventionists. 

I have before me an editorial which I 
clipped from the morning Times-Herald. 
It makes reference to Mr. Churchill. We 
have heard a great deal about Mr. 
Churchill in the past few days. I have 
always said that I had a very high regard 
for Mr. Churchill, and, as a matter of 
fact, I now have, because Mr. Churchill 
Is always locking out for the interests 
of Great Britain, and he cannot be 
blamed for that. We have criticized him 
here; some of the newspapers have criti- 
cized him, and we have heard much said 
about him because of what has happened 
in Greece and what he is permitting to 
take place in Poland. 
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Shortly after Pearl Harbor Mr. 
Churchill exulted in Commons: Prior to 
Pearl Harbor, after September 3, 1939, 
when we became engaged in the war, 
that is to say on that date at 11 o’clock 
in the morning war was declared by 
Great Britain and at 5 o’clock in the 
afternoon she was followed by France 
and prior to that time day after day in 
this room I heard innumerable Senators 
tell Members of this body that Great 
Britain was going to try to get us into 
this war and to propagandize us into this 
war, as we all know. Mr. Churchill, 
when it came to the proposition of lend- 
lease, said all he wanted was to be able 
to buy goods and put the money on the 
barrel head and pay us for them. Fi- 
nally it came to lend-lease itself and 
then Mr, Churchill said he did not need 
any American soldiers or any American 
women; that he did not want on his 
hands any of the blood of American 
youth, but that all that he, Mr. Church- 
ill, wanted was the tools with which to 
do the work. We agreed to send him the 
tools with the money on the barrel head, 
and ultimately we agreed to give hjm 
the tools. Senators know the story from 
there on, Anyway after Mr. Churchill’s 
propaganda boys had been at work on 
us for months, Mr. Churchill in the 
House of Commons prior to Pearl Har- 
bor said: s 

When I survey and compute the power of 
the United States and its vast resources and 
feel that they are now in it with us, with the 
British commonwealth of nations all to- 
gether, however, long it lasts, till death or 
victory, I cannot believe there is any other 
fact in the whole world which can compare 
with that. That is what I have dreamed of, 
aimed at, and worked for, and now it has 
come to pass, 


The editorial turther states—and I 
ask that it be printed entire in the Rxc- 
ond at the conclusion of my remarks—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit A.) 

Mr. REYNOLDS. I will quote a little 
further from the editorial, as follows: 

Why should our Government be consulted 
about boundary changes in Europe? What 
skin is it off our national neck whether the 
Poles or the Russians get post-war posses- 
sion of Lwow. 


The editorial writer answers himself 
in these words: 


The answer to that is that if we consent 
to these map reshufflings we can be told later 
that we guaranteed them. The foundation 
thus will be laid for talking us into Eu- 
rope’s next war. 


Then he goes on to say: 


To the question whether Stalin will stand 
for the British shooting of his Communists 
in Greece, we think the answer is “yes.” He 
is cold-blooded about these things, and a few 
luckless Greek “reds” more or less will mean 
nothing to him if he can get eastern Po- 
land, parts of Finland and Rumania, and 
all of whatever those three helpless littie 
Baltic states were called. 


Then the editorial closes with a state- 
ment in regard to Palestine, which brings 
up the subject of immigration, which I 
wish to touch upon at this time. 
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In reference to immigration, a subject 
in which I have always been interested 
in behalf of the American laboring man 
and members of American labor unions, 
I wish to read a note which was sent to 
me several days ago by a gentleman liv- 
ing in the city of New York. It reads as 
follows: 


The inquiring photographer of a New York 
newspaper asked this question of six people 
chosen at random: “The American Legion 
urges all immigration be stopped and refu- 
gees deported after the war. What do you 
say?” Five of the six wholeheartedly agreed 
with the Legion's proposal. Curiously 
enough, it was a foreigner who gave one of 
the best reasons why immigration should be 
stopped. Mr. Hendrick van der Woude, a 
ship’s engineer, whose home is in Amsterdam, 
Holland, replied: “I am not an American citi- 
zen, but answering your question from the 
point of view of a Hollander, the people of 
Europe should stay there after the war and 
the refugees here should return, all to help 
rebuild their own countries.” 

The “reds” and fellow travelers in America 
advocate the use of German slave labor to 
rebuild the devastated areas of Russia. They 
recognize the great need for labor in Old 
World post-war reconstruction, yet they are 
most vociferous in their demands for a policy 
of liberal immigration to this country. Why 
should we aid Europeans to dodge the’ re- 
sponsibility for the rebuilding of their home- 
lands by bringing them to America? The 
type of immigrant we will get after the war 
will not be an asset to our Nation. The 
worth-while Europeans will not run away. 
He has a job to do at home and will apply 
himself to the task of rehabilitation. 

The spotlight of publicity should be focused 
on our public officials who insist on bringing 
in aliens to compete for post-war jobs with 
our discharged servicemen and ex-war work- 
ers. When Abe Goldberg, Pat Kelly, Joe 
Doaks, or George Washington Jones dons the 
khaki or the blue uniform of our armed 
forces, we at home become the trustees and 
guardians of his civil welfare. It matters not 
whether Abe and Pat and Joe and Jones wor- 
ship under the star of Dayid, kneel before the 
crucifix, or bow before the old rugged cross— 
they are Americans, and we must spare them 
any needless competition in the pursuit of a 
livelihood when they return. American na- 
tionalists must make every effort to protect 
them against betrayal by their elected 
representatives. 

Now is the time to take steps to safeguard 
all American citizens, of every race, creed, 
and color, from post-war job competition 
with aliens. Now is the time to stop the 
importation of the germ carriers of the hates 
and prejudices of communism, nazi-ism, and 
fascism, so that the America of the future 
can be built upon the mutual tolerance of a 
united patriotic American citizenry, 


Mr. President, I agree word for word 
with everything the gentleman from New 
York said in that notation to me. 

I respectfully insist that the Ameri- 
can people should continue to oppose 
wholesale immigration to this country, 
and I am frank in stating that I believe 
it is our duty to save all jobs for Ameri- 
can soldiers, who are today bleeding and 
dying on foreign fields. I hope that in 
the next Congress measures will be in- 
troduced and passed which will bar all 
immigration to this country until every 
single American, for 10 years after the 
war, has been provided with a job. 

One of the great problems with which 
we will be confronted after the war will 
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be that of employment. It is my humble 
opinion that for the next several years 
we will experience tremendous prosperity, 
attributable to war, due to the fact that 
many new homes are to be constructed 
and old ones to be repaired, fences to 
be built, tires to be manufactured, auto- 
mobiles to be turned out, and refrigera- 
tors to be made. It will be an era of 
great prosperity. But immediately after 
that we will experience unemployment 
totaling millions. One labor leader pre- 
dicted not so long ago that shortly after 
the end of the war this country would 
have between 18 to 20 million unem- 
ployed. 

I insist upon saving American jobs for 
American citizens, because I want to 
Save those jobs for the men now in uni- 
form, both those abroad and those in 
this country. I want to save those jobs 
for the laborers, the workingmen of the 
country, who are now doing war work, 
and who will be seeking peacetime em- 
ployment after the war shall have ended. 

Mr. President, it is indeed unfortu- 
nate that a situation such as that we 
find in Europe today has arisen, unfor- 
tunate because we have as our main 
objective the whipping, the destruction, 
of our enemies in Europe, the Nazis in 
Germany. Just as we were about to land 
the knock-out punch, it appears that our 
allies were wanting, are lacking. It ap- 
pears, at least to me, that just at the 
time the knock-out blow was to have been 
delivered to Germany, and victory wouid 
have been attained before Christmas, 
Russia itself engaged in consolidating her 
gains in the Balkans, and the British were 
interested and engaging themselves in 
fights in Greece, and in political affairs 
in Italy, all of which is most unfortunate, 
and all of which will, as David Lawrence, 
that great writer, stated a few days ago, 
result in our having from now on to do 
the job, because only the United States 
has the power and the strength and the 
money and the will to defeat Germany, 


and from now on, said he, American boys 


will pay two to one, compared with our 
allies, the British. 

Mr. President, the late Dr. James H. 
Breasted opened his inspiring book, The 
Dawn of Conscience, with the following 
startling passage, which should be read 
by every American who is interested in 
peace and in bringing about peace eter- 
nal, instead of continuing war from year 
K year, century in and century out. Says 

e: 


There are spots in Europe today where 
chance has brought strangely together and 
left lying side by side the relics of the earliest 
prehistoric savages and the evidence of so- 
called modern civilization—the earliest and 
the latest points in the traceable human 
career. The soil of the battle-scarred hills 
overlooking the river Somme in northern 
France is in places thickly sown with frag- 
ments of steel shells which have penetrated 
deeply into the slopes and natural terraces 
made by the river ages ago. Today * * * 
a few minutes work with a shovel may un- 
cover, lying together along the brow of the 
valley the flint fist-hatchet, one of the earliest 
surviving weapons of man, and the jagged 
fragments of the modern explosive steel 
shell. With one of them our earliest sav- 
age ancestors could crush in the skull of his 
enemy; with the other his civilized descend- 
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ant is accustomed to blow his enemy into 
bits. There they lie, as you unearth them, 
side by side, the flint fist-hatchet and the 
steel shell fragment, and the whole sweep 
of man’s career lies between them—a story 
of at least several hundred thousand, and 
perhaps a million, years of human endeavor 
leading us, age by age, from one to the 
other—from primitive to highly refined 
methods of destruction. 


Mr. President, if this were the whole 
story of man’s upward reach out of the 
degradation of vicious savagery there 
would be little hope for the human race. 
No one but a gibbering idiot can fail to 
see that this vicious circle cannot con- 
tinue ad infinitum if civilzation is to sur- 
vive. Is not the present chamber of hor- 
rors in which man is now torturing him- 
self sufficient evidence that this cycle 
cannot be permitted to go on if the 
achievements of the human mind and 
heart and spirit are to endure? Another 
holocaust such as this will most certainly 
prove to be man’s last milepost on the 
road to self-annihilation. 

What is to save the human race from 
this desperate and tragic fate? I sub- 
mit that the last hope we have lies in the 
self-disciplining strength of the human 
conscience, which alone can temper the 
bestial instincts and the savage passion 
now loosed upon a suffering humanity. 
Unless the purposes and the aims of this 
war are now clearly defined, and unless 
the principles upon which the post-war 
community of nations are to build their 
future relations and immediately and 
forcefully broadcast to the world, I see 
no hope that the present degeneration of 
this war into meaningless slaughter, end- 
ing in international chaos and anarchy, 
can be arrested. 

Mr. President, if for no other reason 
than to stay the rising cynicism and pes- 
simism in the hearts and minds of the 
American people, we must bring the 
tragic truths of the present. state of in- 
ata affairs out into the light of 

ay. 

If we are to be honest with ourselves, 
we would be compelled to admit that the 
so-called “long step forward” which 
Dumbarton Oaks has taken toward 
world collaboration, is actually a back- 
ward leap of 120 years, a leap during 
which the relations among the Big Three 
were actually rapidly disintegrating. 
That these proposals have set the world 
back 120 years is nowhere better illus- 
trated than in Elizabeth Latimer’s Russia 
and Turkey in the Nineteenth Century, 
from which I quote: 

By the Congress of Vienna in 1815 it was 
laid down as a law of Europe that there were 
five great powers, namely: England, France, 
Russia, Prussia, and Austria. Of these 
Prussia was then the most feeble. There 
were seven second-rate powers, namely: 
Spain, Portugal, Naples, Turkey, Holland, 
Sweden, and Denmark. Besides these there 
were third-rate states more or less dependent 
on the five great powers. 

It was agreed that no one of the five great 
powers was to aggrandize itself (except as 
regarded colonies) without giving the other 
four a right to take something to their own 
advantage, that would keep even the balance 
of power, 


And from all appearances it is a ques- 
tion at this hour of balance of power in 
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Europe today. Elizabeth Latimer con- 
tinues: 

If any two great powers went to war the 
other three had liberty to negotiate, or if 
need were, to intervene by force of arms, 
provided there was a chance that the balance 
of power would be disturbed. 

Each great power had certain minor powers 
under its protection. England, for instance, 
had Portugal; Austria had the Italian princes; 
Prussia the northern states of Germany. 


Mr. President, that President Roose- 
velt himself no longer has any faith that 
the Dumbarton Oaks proposals will or 
can insure a decent and enduring peace 
is substantiated by the position which 
he held on December 28, 1933. Said he 
at that time: 


The danger to world peace lies not in the 
world population but in the political leaders 
of that population. I believe I express the 
views of my countrymen when I state that 
the old policies, alliances, combinations, and 
balances of power have proved themselves 
inadequate for the preservation of world 
peace. 


Mr. President, I recall likewise a mes- 
sage which President Roosevelt sent to 
Congress in January of 1941, according 
to my recollection, before Pearl Harbor: 

By an impressive expression of public will 
and without regard to partisanship, we are 
committed to the proposition that principles 
of morality and considerations for our own 
security will never permit us to acquiesce in 
a peace dictated by aggressors and sponsored 
by appeasers. We know that enduring peace 
cannot be bought at the cost of other people's 
freedom. 


Mr. President, unfortunately we have 
all but lost the prestige and integrity to 
which the smaller nations of the earth 
once looked for succor and leadership. 
For long months now, after all the prom- 
ises of support and aid that we have 
made, many of the smaller nations are 
now turning to our allies in despair for 
guaranties which we have in large part 
now repudiated by acquiescing in the 
enslavement of the Polish people by one 
of our allies, Russia. 

It was President Roosevelt who an- 
nounced the Atlantic Charter to the 
world. It was President Roosevelt who 
said at that time, on August 21, 1941, 
these words, which inspired the popula- 
tion of the entire world: 


The declaration of principles at this time 
presents a goal which is worth while for our 
type of civilization to seek. It is so clear cut 
that it is difficult to oppose in any major 
particular without automatically admitting 
a willingness to accept a compromise with the 
Nazis or to agree to a world peace which 
would give to nazi-ism domination over large 
numbers of conquered nations. 


But now, Mr. President, for reasons 
beyond the comprehension of the Ameri- 
can people, America has to all intents 
and purposes—according to the press 
reports of this morning—turned its back 
on the smaller nations of Europe. 
Whether tacitly or otherwise, for some 
yet unexplained cause, our two great 
associates in this war have long been 
acting within fairly clearly defined 
spheres of influence in Europe on the 
basis of principles which are in complete 
contradiction to the avowed aims and 
purposes attributed to this war by the 
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President. In spite of the two recent 
statements by Secretary of State Stet- 
tinius concerning Italy and Greece, Mr. 
Eden has just informed us that the Brit- 
ish have been administering affairs in 
Greece according to policies which Presi- 
dent Roosevelt himself had approved. 
Yet, Mr. President, we were informed 
during the past political campaign, or 
were led to infer, that no secret com- 
mitments or agreements concerning the 
carving up of Europe into spheres of in- 
fiuence had been made. What are the 
American people now to believe, and 
what is this war allabout? What are we 
fighting for? At this very moment it ap- 
pears that American boys are dying in 
order to give our allies time to consoli- 
date and extend their control and domi- 
nation over as much territory and as 
many people as the continuation of this 
war will permit. 

Mr. President, if I may be more spe- 
cific for a moment, I would like to call 
to the attention of my colleagues the 
fact that at the most crucial hour in our 
history, at a time when a statement of 
American aims and principle could 
hasten the successful conclusion of this 
war, at a time when the prestige of 
America could bring some semblance of 
sanity into the realm of our political and 
diplomatic endeavors, America finds that 
her allies in Europe are interesting them- 
selves in consolidating gains or in power 
politics. 

Mr. President, concerning these mat- 
ters I have never been more serious in 
my life, and I repeat that it is indeed 
tremendously unfortunate that things 
should have come to such a pass now 
when we were counting on delivering the 
knock-out blow there, and returning soon 
to American shores our millions of sol- 
diers who fight on 71 fronts all over the 
whole world. The American people are 
beginning to inquire what this is all 
about. Some of them were told by some 
individuals that we were fighting, that 
our boys were dying, for the express pur- 
pose of liberating those unfortunate mil- 
lions who had been enslaved by the Nazi 
and Fascist groups. And yet at this hour 
we witness the enslavement, the domi- 
nation of those same unfortunate mil- 
lions by one of our own allies, 

As serious as the situation is at this 
very hour, I could not help but get a 
laugh out of a newspaper article which 
I cut out of a newspaper this morning 
entitled 

COMMUNISTS CONDEMN BRITAIN’S GREEK 
POLICY 

It is under a London headline, Decem- 
ber 18, United Press, and is as follows: 

An estimdted 15,000 to 20,000 persons 
gathered in Trafalgar Square yesterday in a 
Communist-supported mass demonstration 
condemning the disastrous policy of the 
British Government toward Greece and de- 
manding that this policy be reversed." The 
demonstration was supported by the Com- 
munist newspaper, the Daily Worker. 


That is the most ridiculous thing I 
ever heard of in my life—Communists 
protesting the action of Great Britain in 
Greece when the Communists themselves 
have enslaved the people of Latvia, Es- 
thonia, Lithuania, Rumania, Bulgaria, 
Albania, Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, and 
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Poland, and will have within their grasp 
and under their heel of power every sin- 
gle country of Europe and all of Asia, 
including China, before this matter shall 
have been ended. 

I believe that it is time for us to give 
consideration to and delve deeply into 
what is taking place. Are our sons dying 
to transfer the power of one totalitarian 
military government to another? Amer- 
ican mothers and fathers want to know 
the answer to that question, and some 
day we shall be called upon to give the 
answer. 

As I remarked on the floor of the Sen- 
ate not long ago, today is a sad time. 
Christmas is near, and the world should 
be at peace; and yet we find the peoples 
of the world engaged in mortal combat. 
Millions are dying. We are giving lend- 
lease aid to our allies. We are winning 
this war. We won World War No. 1. 
After we had won it, one of our allies said 
that we did not; but we all know that if 
we had not been drawn into this World 
War it could not have been won, because 
only we have the strength, the will, and 
the courage. Russia could not have won 
it. Great Britain could not have won it; 
but already some are saying that we 
have not done as much as we ought to do. 
For many months the Russians were 
criticizing us because we had not opened 
up the western front. Now for many 
months they have failed to drive through 
the most direct way to Berlin and bring 
about victory. 

I differed with many of my colleagues 
with respect to lend-lease. I opposed 
lend-lease. I opposed the lifting of the 
arms embargo and selling arms to those 
who were battling. Irecall very well that 
at that time I used the argument that it 
would take us into war, because, if we 
hand another man a pistol with which to 
kill his fellow man, we become an acces- 
sory before the fact and equally guilty. 
For that reason I opposed the lifting of 
the arms embargo. 

T shall never forget that day as long as 
I live, because it was the first experience 
that I had had of pressure being brought 
to bear on me. I remember that North 
Carolinians came to my office and said, 
“If you do not vote to lift the arms em- 
bargo, you will be destroyed politically 
forever. You will be a dead duck. You 
vote to lift the arms embargo.” I simply 
told them that I thought a great deal 
more of my country than I did of any job 
that anyone in North Carolina or any- 
where else could give me and that I was 
going to vote against lifting the arms em- 
bargo, and I did so. I thought it was a 
step toward war. 

When it came to lend-lease, which I 
have just mentioned, I voted against 
lend-lease because I thought that was 
another step toward war, and declared 
on the floor of the Senate that in my 
opinion it was equivalent to a declaration 
of war and would lead to war. I was 
against lend-lease. 

American taxpayers have not only 
given their sons and daughters in death 
and permanent injury to help win this 
war, which apparently has turned into 
power politics, shifting power from one 
totalitarian leader to another; but we 
have given generously many billions of 
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dollars in lend-lease aid. I dare say that 
a good deal of that lend-lease aid is be- 
ing used in European countries to con- 
solidate the territorial gains of our allies. 

In the interest of our country, the only 
country in which you and I are power- 
fully, sincerely, and religiously interested, 
I think it is high time that we make in- 
quiry about how lend-lease aid is to be 
applied, and tell the world what our war 
aims are. 

I have read the writings of many col- 
umnists who say that there should be a 
meeting of the three big men right now, 
with no delay, in this serious and critical 
hour, and that we should go to see Mr. 
Stalin without delay. I do not think so. 
I think there should be a meeting of those 
gentlemen, but I think the time has come 
when Mr. Stalin should come to see us. 
If he wants to talk to our President, let 
him come over here. If Mr. Churchill 
wants to be present and talk to our Presi- 
dent, let him come over here. We have 
appeased Mr. Stalin for so long, and 
bowed so many times in submission at 
his throne, that it has become nauseating. 
It is time for Mr. Stalin, whose hide we 
have saved, to make a trip over here, 
If there is to be a meeting, Mr. Stalin 
should come to America. We have given 
the Russians everything. If it had not 
been for us, I do not know where Mr, 
Stalin would be today. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. REYNOLDS. I wish to conclude. 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an editorial which ex- 
presses my sentiments with regard to 
the Churchill-Stalin deal. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE CHURCHILL-STALIN DEAL 

Prime Minister Churchill's announcement 
that he has agreed to turn over eastern 
Poland to Russia, despite Polish protests, is 
more than a betrayal of the country for which 
Britain went to war. It isolates Churchill 
policy from the United States and other 
United Nations pledged, as Britain is pledged, 
to the Atlantic Charter. è 

It violates not one but three of Churchill's, 
and Stalin’s, obligations under the Atlantic 
Charter, which states: 

“First, their countries seek no aggrandize- 
ment, territorial or other; second, they desire 
to see no territorial changes that do not 
accord with the freely expressed wishes of 
the peoples concerned; third, they respect the 
right of all peoples to choose the form of 
government under which they will live; and 
they wish to see sovereign rights and self- 
government restored to those who have been 
forcibly deprived of them.” 

The deal also violates the British-Russian- 
Chinese-American pact, as reported by Sec- 
retary of State Hull to Congress: “There will 
no longer be need for spheres of influence, for 
alliances, for balance of power, or any other 
of the special arrangements through which, 
in the unhappy past, the nations strove to 
safeguard their security or to protect their 
interests.” 

Moreover, this deal violates the Allied 
agreement to postpone until after victory all 
boundary questions which cannot be “set- 
tled by friendly conference and agreement,” 
to quote Secretary Hull. 

Also, it violates the Allied understanding 
that the smaller nations would share big 
power decisions, as explained by Secretary 
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Hull last Easter: Nor do I suggest that any 
conclusions of these four nations can or 
should be without the participation of the 
other United Nations.” 

And it invites another World War. 

Churchill yesterday, in defending himself 
against British opposition, hinted that Pres- 
ident Roosevelt was a secret partner to this 
deal: “The President is aware of everything 
that has passed. All I say is that 
I have received no formal disagreement dur- 
ing all these long months upon the way in 
which the future of Poland * * * is being 
shaped.” 

The charge that the President was a secret 
party to the Churchill-Stalin deal has been 
made many times in this country, but offi- 
cially denied by him and the Secretary of 
State. 

In his foreign-policy campaign address of 
October 21 the President said: “After my re- 
turn from Tehran, I stated officially that no 
secret commitments had been made. The 
issue then is * my veracity.” He 
added that, under the Constitution, he could 
not commit this Nation to any secret agree- 
ment. The Secretary of State earlier de- 
clared: “As the President has said, neither 
he nor I have made or will make any secret 
agreement or commitment.” 

Churchill yesterday complained that the 
President has not defined America's Polish 
policy publicly. There have been many White 
House and State Department statements re- 
affirming the Atlantic Charter, and repeated 
Roosevelt offers of good services to Poland 
and Russia to settle the dispute by agree- 
ment. Secretary Stettinius has recently 
warned against big-power interference with 
the internal affairs of other nations. And 
Stettinius has reaffirmed traditional Ameri- 
can policy against “guaranteeing specific 
frontiers in Europe,” though Churchill says 
the Allies will guarantee his new Polish 
boundaries. 

Speaking in behalf of the administration 
on Pulaski Day 2 months ago, Senator Wac- 
NER, of New York, said: The complete inde- 
pendence of Poland—the complete restora- 
tion and protection of its boundaries reflect- 
ing the history and aspirations of the Polish 
people—is one of the things for which we 
are fighting this war. * * * I know that 
this has always been the aim and intent of 
the administration of Franklin Roosevelt.” 

We regret that Churchill values his im- 
perialist-Communist bargain with Stalin 
more than he values the Atlantic Charter, 
or coperation with America for a just and 
workable peace, or Allied unity. The Amer- 
ican Congress and people never will support 
that betrayal—of that Churchill should be 
sure. 

But neither will the American Govern- 
ment or people permit this grave provocation 
to split the military alliance for Germany's 
unconditional defeat. That is something 
the Nazis should know in the midst of their 
rejoicing over this Allied tragedy. 


Mr. REYNOLDS. The editorial con- 
cludes with this paragraph, which ex- 
presses my sentiments 100 percent: 


We regret that Churchill values his im- 

perialist-Communist bargain with Stalin 
more than he values the Atlantic Charter, 
or cooperation with America for a just and 
workable peace, or Allied unity. The Amer- 
ican Congress and people never will support 
that betrayal—of that Churchill should be 
sure, 
But neither will the American Govern- 
ment or people permit this grave provoca- 
tion to split the military alliance for Ger- 
many's unconditional defeat. 


And surrender, I add. 


That is something the Nazis should know 
in the midst of their rejoicing over this 
Allied tragedy. 
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an now yield to the Senator from Mon- 
na. 

Mr. WHEELER. I was about to ask 
the Senator this question: Does not the 
Senator think the time has passed when 
Mr. Stalin must come to the United 
States? The fact of the matter is that 
today Mr. Stalin is holding the trump 
card. That is the reason Why, if we want 
to talk to Mr. Stalin, we must go to Mr. 
Stalin, instead of having Mr. Stalin come 


to us. 

Mr. REYNOLDS. Les; Mr. Stalin 
holds the trump card. Mr. Stalin is not 
doing a great deal on the eastern front 
now, and in that way he is conserving 
much of his manpower. 

What are we going to have to do 
about manpower? We are going to have 
to reexamine boys from 26 years of age 
up. . Furthermore, unfortunately there 
are rumors that men have been placed in 
the fighting front who have not had 
more than 4 months’ training, when we 
agreed to give them 8 or 12 months’ 
training. I have a letter from a captain 
in the Army who is protesting against 
sending young boys, almost in knee pants, 
to death before being properly prepared. 
That captain says that he is protesting 
openly to the Congress of the United 
States about it, because he will not con- 
tinue to be an accessory to the slaughter 
of American boys. 

Furthermore, we already have so many 
fighting men overseas, and already so 
many of them have been wounded, that 
in this morning’s Washington Post we 
find an article entitled “American 
Women and Our Wounded Men,” by 
Walter Lippmann. In the article he 
states that we have so many wounded 
men on the fighting fronts that we can- 
not get enough nurses to take care of 
them. Although ordinarily there should 
be 1 nurse for from 5 to 8 wounded 
soldiers, we now cannot get 1 nurse for 
every 12 wounded soldiers. Besides that, 
we have poured billions of dollars into 
the war, we have poured our men into it, 
we have pumped dry our oil wells, we 
have exhausted our mines, and we have 
depleted our timber resources. In fact, 
some of our people are now going to 
Brazil to obtain timber with which to 
build houses in this country. I say it is 
time Stalin got off his high horse and 
came over here to do a little talking. 


EXHIBIT A 


CHURCHILL, GREECE, POLAND, PALESTINE, 
UNITED STATES 

We isolationists, long covered all over with 
shame by various persons and groups, seem 
entitled to lift our heads a bit now, and wipe 
off some of the shame. Judging from recent 
developments regarding Greece, Poland, and 
Palestine, the Roosevelt administration has 
not been all-wise in following wherever Win- 
ston Churchill has led. 

Mr. Churchill has been pretty frank about 
what he wants Britain to get out of this war. 
He remarked a couple of years ago: 

“I have not become the King’s First Min- 
ister in order to preside over the liquidation 
of the British Empire.” 

Shortly after Pearl Harbor, Mr. Churchill 
exulted in Commons: 

“When I survey and compute the power of 
the United States and its vast resources and 
feel that they are now in it with us, with the 
British Commonwealth of Nations all to- 
gether, however long it lasts, till death or vic- 
tory, I cannot believe there is any other fact 
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in the whole world which can compare with 
that. That is what I have dreamed of, aimed 
at, and worked for, and now it has come to 
pass.” 

FRANK MR. CHURCHILL 

Other things have come to pass since then. 
For one, British soldiers, following Greece's 
liberation from the Germans, are now having 
a bloody fight in Athens against a lot of 
Communists. For another, Churchill re- 
veals that he long ago O. K.’d Stalin’s am- 
bition to keep Poland west of the Curzon 
line after this war, and that President Roose- 
velt has been notified of this deal, though he 
hasn't replied. That implies that he has con- 
sented—an implication which a vague State 
Department yesterday seemed to confirm. 

Why should our Government be consulted 
about boundary changes in Europe? What 
skin is it off our national neck whether the 
Poles or the Russians get post-war possession 
of Lwow (pronounced Lvoof, rhymes with 
woof-woof) ? 

The answer to that is that if we consent to 
these map reshufflings we can be told later 
that we guaranteed them. The foundation 
thus will be laid for talking us into Europe's 
next war. Stalin having promised the Poles 
East Prussia south and west of Koenigsberg, 
plus Danzig, it is not hard to guess where 
that next war will be hatched or when. It 
will be hatched in Germany when, as and 
if the Germans feel strong enough to fight 
again. 

To the question whether Stalin will stand 
for the British, shooting of his Communists 
in Greece, we think the answer is “Yes.” He 
is cold-blooded about these things, and a 
few luckless Greek Reds more or less will 
mean nothing to him if he can get eastern 
Poland, parts of Finland and Rumania, and 
all of whatever those three helpless little 
Baltic states were called. 

If we were determined to mind our own 
business—to confine our boundary redrawing 
to our own hemisphere and keep Europeans 
from helping us in that pursuit—we would 
be much better off. As it is, we are spending 
the greater part of 100 billions a year 
on a war over European boundaries, and the 
lesser part on a war with our natural enemy, 
Japan. And we are being consulted, under- 
written and guaranteed into future European 
boundary wars. 

As to Palestine, Mr. Churchill remains 
adamant in his refusal to let any more Jews 
move in there, and Mr. Roosevelt acquiesces 
in the Churchill policy. Why? 

For centuries, the so-called Jewish ques- 
tion has been an excitant, an irritant, in 
various parts of Europe, Britain, Spain, 
Russia, Poland, Germany, and so forth, have 
had their Jewish question troubles. 


PALESTINE DOOR IS STILL CLOSED 


One Jewish faction, the Zionists, says the 
Jewish question would be alleviated if Jews 
were allowed to return freely to Palestine as 
their officially recognized homeland. That 
seems reasonable to us.. Palestine was the 
Jews’ original homeland. Why can’t as many 
of them as wish to do so go back and improve 
the place with their well-known talents for 
creating wealth? 

The Churchill governmentyis against it, 
however, on vague pleas of fear of Arab reac- 
tions to a liberal Palestine immigration pol- 
icy. Such Arab or Mohammedan reactions, it 
is supposed, would have a bad effect on other 
parts of the British Empire. Mr. Churchill 
fears no one else, why the Arabs? And Mr, 
Roosevelt goes along with Churchill in the 
matter up to now, instead of standing by his 
campaign platform plank endorsing the 
Palestine Jewish homeland idea. 

There may be deep and weighty reasons for 
all this. Certain it is, though, that it would 
be better for the United States to have Pales- 
tine reopened to the Jews than to have 
millions of them coming over here after this 
war as unassimilated refugees. 
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Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. REYNOLDS. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, of 
course the Senator knows that Stalin 
will not get off his high horse and come 
over here to talk. But let me say that 
I deplore the fact that Stalin has not 
kept the agreement he made at Teheran, 
as I understood, that he would start a 
drive through Poland. Instead, he has 
simply taken over certain territories he 
wants, namely, the Balkans and the Bal- 
tic countries, and not only is he going 
to have them in his sphere of influence, 
but he is going to control them. 

However, I believe that Stalin, after 
having practically taken the Baltic and 
the Balkan countries, now will make a 
drive through Poland toward Germany. 
If he does not do so in the very near 
future, I understand from my conversa- 
tions with military experts that we shall 
have to review our whole military policy 


in Europe. 
Mr. President, will 


Mr. CONNALLY, 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. REYNOLDS. I yield the floor. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Then, Mr. Presi- 
dent, may we have a vote? I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 


NOMINATION OF JOSEPH C. GREW 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the nomination of Joseph C. Grew to 
be Under Secretary of State. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Montana, 

Mr. WHEELER. I shall not make a 
long speech. I wish to say that I shall 
vote for confirmation of the nominations. 
If I were in a position to send nomina- 
tions to the Senate, I would not send 
here the nominations of these six men. 
With one possible exception, I do not 
think I would consider for a moment 
sending to the Senate the nomination of 
any one of four of them. 

I wish to call attention to the fact that 
yesterday, in speaking to the Senate, the 
distinguished Senator from Florida (Mr. 
Pepper! said, in referring to the Presi- 
dent: 

I merely expressed the opinion that the 
character of this team in the State Depart- 
ment just proposed was not, as I have under- 
stood the philosophy and attitude and point 
of view of the President, consistent with the 
President’s sentiments. 


Of course, Mr. President, the President 
by his statement to those gentlemen has 
shown conclusively that the sentiments 
of these men are in accord with his senti- 
ments, 

Then the Senator from Florida said: 

Of course, the President acquiesced in the 
appointment of these gentlemen. He may 
have chosen them, for all I know. I merely 
expressed the personal opinion that he did 
not originate the nominations. 


It seems to me that it is a reflection 
upon the President of the United States 
to say that he has sent to the Senate for 
confirmation nominations which did not 
originate with him. 

The Senator from Florida also said: 
_ But whether he did or not, the issue which 
is presented to the Senate is whether to 
advise and consent to them, and I do not 
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` believe that team will literally and with 


enthusiasm carry out the foreign policies 
and sentiments of the President as I under- 
stand them. 


As I said yesterday, Mr. President, no 
Member of the Senate has expressed the 
views of the administration more cor- 
rectly than has the Senator from Florida 
from time to time. He also said in his 
speech: 

At least, I do not think they will carry out 
my views of what should be done so far as 
the foreign policy of this country is con- 
cerned, and I have a right to withhold my 
agreement to their confirmation. 


I have not the slightest idea that they 
will carry out my views regarding what 
our foreign policy should be. On the 
other hand, I have an idea that they 
probably will carry out the foreign 
policies which the Senator from Florida 
wants. But, Mr. President, I wish the 
President of the United States to be re- 
sponsible for the foreign policy. I in- 
tend to disagree with him when I think 
he is wrong, but I do not wish to impose 
someone upon him, and then have him 
say that I was responsible because of the 
fact that he could not accomplish what 
he wished to accomplish because the Sen- 
ate of the United States prevented him 
from having the advisers he named. 

The Senator from Florida also stated 
in his speech: 

But I shall be frank with my colleagues 
and State that this slate of nominations for 
the State Department is out of character 
with the President of the United States. 


Mr. President, I do not know why or 
how they are out of character with the 
President of the United States. If we 
review the last 12 years of this adminis- 
tration—and I say this in all kindness— 
we must say that it was not out of char- 


acter with these appointments when the 


President sent to the Senate the nomi- 
nation of Mr. Stimson. These appoint- 
ments are in line with the appointment 
of Mr. Stimson, who, as we all know, was 
a Republican and represented, when he 
was practicing law, big interests in the 
city of New York and some of the most 


important interests in New York. These 


appointments are not out of character 
with the appointment of Mr. Knox as 
Secretary of the Navy. He was one of 
the most reactionary Republicans in the 
United States. 

These appointments are not out of 
character with the appointment of Mr. 
Stettinius, who was with the United 
States Steel Corporation. They are not 
out of character with the appointment of 
Mr. Nelson, of Sears, Roebuck. They are 
not out of character with the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Knudsen, of General Mo- 
tors. They are not out of character, let 
me say, with hundreds of other appoint- 
ments which have been made by this 
administration, because—I submit it 
without fear of contradiction—this ad- 
ministration has appointed more men 
from the offices of big business and more 
men who have been the heads of big busi- 
ness than has any other President of the 
United States during the past 50 years. 
No Senator on this floor will challenge the 
accuracy of that statement. 

Mr. President, I do not say that in a 
spirit of criticism and I am not criti- 
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cising these particular men. Many of 
them have proved themselves worthy and 
competent men. Some of them have not. 
On the other hand, the President of the 
United States has appointed some of the 
most liberal men in this country to vari- 
ous offices. He has appointed men who 
have been charged with being Commu- 
nists and others who have been charged 
with being Socialists. He has appointed 
men who have been charged with being 
ordinary crackpots. I simply do not 
know to which type the Senator from 
Florida referred when he said that the 
pending nominations for the State De- 
partment are out of character with the 
President of the United States. But cer- 
tainly the responsibility is solely with the 
33 and everyone knows that to 
e so. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WHEELER. I am glad to yield. 

Mr.PEPPER. The words “out of char- 
acter” attracted my attention. Was the 
Senator referring to a statement I made 
about these appointees? 

Mr. WHEELER. I was. 

Mr. PEPPER. I was referring to the 
majority of the State Department nomi- 
nees. 

Mr. WHEELER. I understand. 

Mr. PEPPER. I thought, and I still 
think, insofar as their backgrounds and 
records are concerned, that they were out 
of character with the background and 
the record of President Roosevelt, as a 
militant believer in the kind of democ- 
racy in which I believe. That is what I 
meant. 

Mr. WHEELER. I understand. 

Mr. PEPPER. That statement does 
not apply to all these gentlemen, but I 
think it applies to most of them. 
` Mr. WHEELER. I understand the 
Senator’s position exactly. But I stated 
that they were not out of character with 
Mr. Stimson’s appointment, that they 
were not out of character with Mr. Stet- 
tinius’ appointment, that they were not 
out of character with Mr. Knox’s ap- 
pointment, and that they were not out of 
character with the appointment of the 
present Secretary of the Navy, who I 
think is a very competent gentleman; 
and they are not out of character with 
the appointment of hundreds of other 
persons who came to Washington from 
the caves of Wall Street and took posi- 
tions in various bureaus of the Govern- 
ment, and who will return to the caves 
of Wall Street just so soon as their terms 
of office have expired in Washington. 

But, on the other hand, I say that the 
President has appointed some very great 
liberals. Not only has he done so, but 
he has done many liberal things to which 
I have subscribed. I am thinking of the 
work he has done in advocating the pas- 
sage of the act concerning holding com- 
panies. I am also thinking of the many 
things he has done for labor and for the 
farmers. He has done some of the finest 
things that have ever been done by a 
President of the United States during 
my period of service as a Member of 
the Senate of the United States. 

But when the Senator picks out a few 
men and says that they are out of char- 
acter with the President’s thinking, I 
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believe he is mistaken, because, as I have 
said, the President has appointed many 
men who have hitherto held high posi- 
tions and has taken them from large 
financial institutions in New York. He 
took the head of the Standard Oil Co. 
in California and put him in charge of 
the conservation of oil. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. PEPPER. The able Senator from 
Montana, of course, realizes that in time 
of war the President has a very great re- 
sponsibility, not only as President, but as 
Commander in Chief of the Army and 
Navy. It is not alone Democrats who are 
fighting the war, or furnishing treasure 
with which to carry on the war, but it 
is the people of the United States of 
America. Many of us, who naturally 
would like to see all the appointees who 
can be placed in that category reflect, at 
least, the sentiment of the party which 
happens to be in power, are naturally 
always reluctant to see appointments 
which do not fit into that pattern. 
Nevertheless, the selection of the former 
Secretary of State, Mr. Stimson, to be 
Secretary of War during wartime can- 
not be pointed to as an act on the part 
of the President which was not a proper 
one in furtherance of the war effort. 
The selection of a man like the late 
Secretary of the Navy Knox is another 
example, I certainly never thought that 
I would come to have the regard and 
esteem for him which I came to have for 
him after he came to Washington and 
assumed his duties as Secretary of the 
Navy. I think he was a very dis- 
tinguished Secretary of the Navy. 

But, Mr. President, I distinguish be- 
tween the selection of Mr. Donald Nelson, 
for example, and other men in the 
W. P. B. Goodness knows, if a Democrat 
can be found in that organization we 
can find a needle in a haystack, because 
most of the W. P. B. personnel has been 
distinctly not of the Democratic faith. I 
can distinguish between putting a group 
of businessmen in power, and selecting 
an able man like Secretary of War Stim- 
son, or the late Secretary Knox. I do not 
think those positions are analogous to 
the positions the nominations for which 
are now before us. It becomes extremely 
important to know the point of view, the 
attitude, and the thinking of these men. 
As I have already said, I do not think 
they meet the standards that should be 
met by men holding such offices. But I 
merely wanted to make some distinction 
between these men as a combination, and 
the ones to whom the Senator had re- 


ferred. 

Mr. WHEELER. I understand the 
Senator’s position, and I agree that if 
I had to make the appointments, I would 
not have appointed these persons, and I 
would have preferred that they had not 
been appointed. But the Senator from 
Florida said that he did not think that 
these men would carry out his viewpoint 
with reference to the kind of peace he 
wanted to have. I certainly know that 
they will not carry out my viewpoint un- 
less they change their minds completely, 
though I assume the President of the 
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United States will determine the policy, 
as he always has done, as to what the 
State Department shall do. The Presi- 
dent appointed Mr. Stettinius as Secre- 
tary of State. Mr. Stettinius comes 
from the United States Steel Corporation 
and the House of Morgan. In my judg- 
ment, these men will have a large say as 
to what kind of a peace will be written, 
It will be the international group in New 
York which will determine the kind of 
peace that will be written, provided the 
conditions are such that after the war 
they can write the kind of peace they 
want. 

My own view is that the events which 
are now occurring in Europe will make 
it impossible for that group to have the 
say. But on the other hand, Mr. Stalin 
and Mr. Churchill will determine the 
kind of peace which they will want. 
They will go back to the old balance-of- 
power politics, just as surely as we are 
sitting here. Every day and in every 
way it can be seen exactly what is shap- 
ing up. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHEELER. , I yield. 

Mr, CONNALLY. I wish to appeal not 
only to the Senator from Montana, but to 
all Senators, to permit the Senate to vote 
as soon as possible. Many Senators 
have come to me and stated that they 
wish to leave for their homes tonight. I 
have no objection to a discussion of the 
peace treaty, but it really has little per- 
tinency to what we are now considering. 
The Senator from Montana knows that 
none of the nominees on whom we are 
about to vote will be at the peace confer- 
ence. So, with all due respect, I hope 
the Senator from Montana will be 
as lenient as possible in the consumption 
of time so that we may reach a vote. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I 
shall not take any more time than neces- 
sary, but I wanted to make my viewpoint 
clear. 4 

Mr. CONNALLY. I will say to the 
Senator from Montana that he has made 
his position entirely clear to me; and if 
he has made it clear to me I am sure 
that all Senators understand his position 
with equal clarity and conception. I do 
not see how the Senator could make it 
any stronger by reiterating it from time 
to time, because I know exactly his atti- 
tude concerning the subject. 

Mr. WHEELER. If I have made it 
clear to the Senator, I will not repeat it. 

Mr. President, I do not have much 
more to say with reference to this subject 
matter. Referring to the kind of a peace 
we should have, as I stated yesterday, I 
do not see how anyone can say at this 
particular time what the position of this 
Government will be after the war is over, 
not until we know what the position of 
Russia is to be and what that of Eng- 
land is to be. But I do say that I think 
it is high time that the President of the 
United States told our enemies what the 
terms of the peace will be. I say with- 
out fear of contradiction that some of 
the statements which have been made, 
notably one which has been made by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Morgen- 
thau, have cost the lives of many Amer- 


_tories which are east of the Oder. 
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ican boys. The longer we continue say- 
ing to these people, “We are going to 
demand unconditional surrender,” what- 
ever that means, we are costing the lives 
of thousands upon thousands of boys 
every day. 

Someone high in authority in this 
Government said to me he did not agree 
with me about a negotiated peace. I 
have never said I was for a negotiated 
peece. What I am for is a dictated 
peace, a peace dictated by the United 
States. I want to see this Government 
end the war and save the lives of Amer- 
ican boys who are dying like flies on the 
battlefields of Europe today. They can 
be saved, in my judgment, if we have the 
courage to rise and say what we want, say 
that we want Germany to get rid of Hit- 
ler, Himmler and Goebbels, and all that 
gang, say to them that we want to see 
a democratic government set up in Ger- 
many. No dozen men in Germany are 
worth the lives of thousands and hun- 
dreds of thousands of American boys. 
In my judgment, it is the height of stu- 
pidity to say we are for unconditional 
surrender, without saying what kind of 
peace we want and what we expect. In- 
Stead of that men say, “We are going 
to take you and make you into a farm- 
ing community, we are going to drive you 
out of your country, we are going to kill 
you.” We give them no alternative ex- 
cept to fight on to the very end. If I 
Say to a man, “If you let me come into 
that room, I am going to kill you,” what 
is he going to do? Is he going to say, 
“I am going to let you come in to kill 
me?” Or is he going to say, “I am going 
to fight on and take a chance, and I may 
kill you before you kill me.“ 

The way we have been talking about 
unconditional surrender just does not 
make sense. That is not only my view, 
it is the view of millions of people in the 
United States, it is the opinion of leaders 
all over the world. 

Mr. Stalin has not. mentioned uncon- 
ditional surrender. On the contrary, he 
has been saying to the German people, 
“We want a strong Germany; we want 


to preserve Germany; but we want to get 


rid of Hitler and some other men.” We 
have been saying, “We are going to kill 
you,” or “We are going to take all your 
industries away from you and wreck 
you.” 

An article has appeared today written 
by Constantine Brown. People are say- 
ing, “Where are the Germans now getting 
the materials with which to fight the 
war?” They are getting them from fac- 
What 
has Mr., Stalin said about that? Con- 
stantine Brown tells the story, Which we 
have all heard. Mr. Stalin has said, No 
bombing of industries east of the Oder.“ 
So we are not bombing them. We 
bombed them at one little place, and then 
stopped. So the Germans, because Mr. 
Stalin said, “We want those factories to 
take them over here,” are proceeding to 
manufacture, and they are manufactur- 
rete things which are killing American 

ys. 

Mr. President, I do not intend to take 
up any more time of the Senate. I shall 
vote for confirmation of the nominations, 
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very reluctantly, in the hope that the 

nominees may turn out to be much bet- 

ter than the Senator from Florida thinks 

they will be, and much better than I 

think they will be. 

A REVIEW OF HIS GOVERNMENTAL SERV- 
ICE BY SENATOR DAVIS 


MR. DAVIS. Mr. President, I have 
been privileged to devote a rather con- 
siderable part of a very full life to serv- 
ing in the various Governments of the 
United States ot America—both national 
and local—in capacities both legislative 
and executive. 

Throughout the past quarter century 
Ihave served continuously in the Govern- 
ment of the United States. For more 
than 10 consecutive years I served as 
Secretary of Labor in the Cabinets of 
three different Presidents of the United 
States, and for the past 14 years I have 
served as a Member of the Senate of the 
United States. 

During those years I have seen the 
history of the world unfold, and I have 
had occasion to observe and to participate 
in many of the most significant decisions 
made by our Government in those mo- 
mentous times. 

But my experience and observation in 
Government service have not been con- 
fined solely to the United States. I have 
been privileged to study and observe the 
Governments of almost every Latin- 
American state, as well as that of the 
great Dominion of Canada, I might say 
in passing, Mr. President, that I pro- 
foundly hope for the continued develop- 
ment of the policy of inter-American 
democracy and cooperation which has de- 
veloped slowly but strongly over the 
years. 

As I have observed the numerous pan- 
American governments at work, so, too, 
have I observed at first hand the opera- 
tions of that oldest of all parliamentary 
bodies, the British House of Commons, 
as well as that tempestuous and color- 
m assembly, the French Chamber of Dep- 
uties. 

In addition, I personally visited the 
functioning of the Italian Chamber of 
Deputies and the German Reichstag, 
which were the first bastions of peace 
and goodwill to fall before the twin on- 
slaughts of absolutism and dictatorship 
that were ultimately to bring modern 
civilization to the very precipice of death 
and destruction, from which we and our 
allies are only now beginning to fight 
ourselves clear. 

Yes, I have observed all these systems 
of government, Mr. President, but I am 
proud to say that in all my experience 
I have known no governmental organiza- 
tion or body of men more deserving of 
the general respect, admfration, and sup- 
port of the people who elect them than 
the Senate of the United States. 

Every man with whom I have labored 
here has been motivated by a high re- 
solve to best serve the interests of Amer- 
ica as he saw them. This has always 
been a group of friendly, kindly, and 
sincere, men and it has been one of the 
most profound pleasures of my life to 
have known and worked with the many 
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representatives of the American people 
who have come here during my time. 

I have said, Mr. President, that the 
Senate is a group of kind and considerate 
men, but at the same time I know of no 
group of men who hold a more conscien- 
tious and unflinching attitude toward 
their duties and responsibilities, 

There have been many bitter and con- 
troversial issues threshed out on the floor 
of this Chamber in my time, and I have 
always found the men who championed 
either side of such an issue to be both 
well-informed and unyielding in their 
devotion to full justice in that cause. In 
my years in this Chamber I have never 
known a single vote to have been changed 
by oratory, by flattery, by trading, or 
by any other means. I have always 
found my colleagues to be worthy of 
their trust as they knew it. 

Over the years I have served en almost 
every committee in the Senate, until to- 
day Iam a member of three of the most 
important Senate committees—Finance, 
Foreign Relations, and Naval Affairs. I 
have always found the committee chair- 
men to be competent, fair, and impar- 
tial—determined upon doing the best 
possible job for the people of America. 
I have also been honored by my party 
by being selected as a member of the 
committee on committees. 

I trust I shall be pardoned, Mr. Presi- 
dent, if I pause to pay a personal but 
well-deserved tribute to the chairmen of 


the committees which I have just men- 


tioned. America is fortunate in having 
the Honorable WALTER GEORGE as chair- 
man of the Senate Finance Committee. 
Throughout the detailed consideration of 
the many involved measures which have 
come before that committee the distin- 
guished Senator from Georgia has never 
wavered. He has labored countless 
hours, and he has done a commendable 
job. 

The problem of foreign relations is at 
best a difficult problem. But during the 
past decade it has been a particularly 
harrowing one. In these trying times 
the Honorable Tom CONNALLY has ap- 
proached his tasks as chairman of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee with 
competence and determination. He has 
rendered a magnificent and unselfish 
service to the people. 

The United States Navy is now the 
most powerful force of its type in the 
world today. The major part of the 
credit for this fact must, in all justice, 
rest upon the chairman of the Senate 
Naval Affairs Committee, the Honorable 
Davin I, WatsH. His determination; his 
detailed knowledge, and his painstaking 
study were prime factors in the creation 
and maintenance of our magnificent 


naval forces which are now striking re- 


sounding blows for freedom on all 
enemy ramparts. 

Ido not doubt, Mr. President, that sim- 
ilar recognition might in full justice be 
extended to all our committee chairmen. 
But I am especially familiar with the 
work of these three men, and I could not 
let this opportunity to recognize their 
services go unheeded, 
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This much I do know, Mr. President. 
Every committee chairman and every in- 
dividual Senator is hard-pressed fully to 
perform the myriad official duties re- 
quired of him. He has neither the time, 
the staff, nor the information necessary 
to permit him to perform every task as 
ably and as fully as he and his constitu- 
ents would like. 

In this connection, I am pleased to 
note that this body has approved a meas- 
ure looking toward a full study of the 
Senate, its problems, and its shortcom- 
ings. Upon the conclusions reached by 
such study, measures may be enacted to 
reorganize the Senate in such manner as 
to equip it effectively to meet the num- 
erous and complex problems of twentieth 
century government, 

I am hopeful that when this study is 
completed, the Members of the Senate 
will see fit to enact such reorganization 
measures as are consistent with sound 
and efficient government, and that they 
will not fail to provide sufficient trained 
assistants at adequate salaries, in order 
that the independence and effectiveness 
of the legislative branch may be assured. 

I make this plea because the events of ` 
recent years have convinced me that the 
preservation of constitutional govern- 
ments and free societies is dependent 
upon the continued existence of strong, 
independent legislative bodies. The 
American Congress must free itself from 
dependence upon the executive agencies 
of government if the guaranties of con- 
stitutional government and human free- 
dom are to remain as realities with us. 

In the years immediately ahead, this 
Nation will be faced with at least three 
urgent problems: the winning of the 
war, the creation of a just and lasting 
peace among all nations, and the recon- 
version of this Nation to a peacetime 
economy which will provide decent jobs 
and human standards of living for all 
our people. The scope and significance 
of these problems alone are such that 
they commend a thorough reorganiza- 
tion of the Senate. 

It is to the problem of peace, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that I should like to address myself 
briefly. During these hectic times, many 
unsavory terms haye been developed 
over this issue. But I do not think the 
minds of men are as far apart as the 
descriptive terms applied to them would 
seem to indicate. I do not believe there 
is a single Member of the body who does 
not favor a just, honorable, and lasting 
peace among the nations of the world. 
Neither do I know of any man here who 
is not determined properly to safeguard 
the interests of America as he sees them. 

I have always advocated a sincere and 
mutual cooperation among the nations 
of the world, not only as a means of pre- 
serving peace, but as a means also of im- 
proving the standards, dignity, and at- 
tainment of all men everywhere. I 
would achieve these ends not through 
paternalism but through example, en- 
a self-reliance, and educa- 

on. A 

I believe, Mr. President, that any sys- 
tem or organization for peace which does 
not include all the nations of the world is 
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foredoomed to failure. I abhor power 
politics, alliances, and spheres of influ- 
ence. They are the spawners of disorder 
and the breeders of war. America should 
steer clear of them. 

It is my hope that the Senate of the 
United States will play a full and mean- 
ingful role in the creation and mainte- 
nance of a sound system of lasting peace 
among the nations of the world—a peace 
worthy of our gallant fighting men, a 
peace worthy of our avowed objectives, 
a peace worthy of the name and institu- 
tions of America. 

And now, Mr. President, the time has 
come for me—as it must inevitably come 
for all men—to leave these halls. In 
parting, I should like to express my heart- 
felt gratitude to the people of the great 
State of Pennsylvania whose trust and 
confidence have abided with me during 
the years. I should like to wish for my 
successor the same pleasing associations, 
the same inspiration in trust, and the 
same happiness in service that I have 
known here, 
` And finally, I wish to acknowledge and 

express my sincere gratitude for the 
many heart-warming associations which 
I have known here and to express my 
humble appreciation to the Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States and the pro 
tempore presiding officers who have per- 
mitted me from time to time to preside 
over this distinguished body of men. 
That is such an honor as only America 
could confer on the son of an immigrant 
who adopted this land of hope and gave 
it to his children to honor and to serve. 

And so, Mr. President, I take with me 
many deep and undying memories. With 
gratitude toward all and rancor toward 
none, I say God bless America, God bless 
the Senate of the United States, and keep 
them always the most powerful and un- 
yielding bastions of justice and human 
freedom the world has ever known. 


NOMINATION OF JOSEPH C. GREW 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the nomination of Joseph C. Grew to 
be Under Secretary of State. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is, Will the Senate advise and 
consent to the nomination of Joseph C, 
Grew to be Under Secretary of State? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and 
the legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California (when his 
name was called). Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to make a brief state- 
ment as to why I shall vote “nay.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from California? The Chair hears 
none, and the Senator may proceed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr, 
President, I respect most of the nominees 
whose names have been submitted to the 
Senate, and I feel toward them an atti- 
tude that is wholly friendly; but I can- 
not understand why it is necessary, in 
streamlining the Department of State, 
to go only to the house of Morgan; and 
I shall not vote, and I have never voted 
in my career in any aspect heretofore, 
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to turn the State Department over to 
the house of Morgan. That is the rea- 
son, and the only reason, why I shall vote 
against Mr. Grew. I recognize him as 
& career man, and as a man who has 
displayed undoubted ability in following 
his profession. If I felt at liberty to vote 
for him, I should vote for him with pleas- 
ure; but I will not vote for turning the 
State Department over to the house of 
Morgan or anyone else. I vote “nay.” 

The legislative clerk resumed the call- 
ing of the roll. 

Mr. REED (when his name was called). 
I have a general pair with the senior 
Senator from New York [Mr. WAGNER]. 
If he were present, I understand that he 
would vote as I am about to vote. There- 
fore I am at liberty to vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. McKELLAR (when Mr. Stewart's 
name was called). The junior Senator 
from Tennessee is in Indiana holding a 
hearing. He telephoned me this morn- 
ing that if the vote should come today, 
he wished me to say that if he were pres- 
ent and voting he would vote “yea,” not 
only on this nomination, but on all the 
State Department nominations. This 
statement will apply to each and every 
one of them. i 

Mr. MEAD (when Mr. Wacner’s name 
was called). -My colleague the senior 
Senator from New York (Mr. WAGNER] 
is unavoidably detained. If he were 
present and voting he would vote “yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. HOLMAN (after having voted in 
the affirmative). When I voted I was 
not aware that the junior Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Stewart], with whom I 
have a general pair, was absent, but in- 
asmuch as it has been indicated that he 
would vote as I have voted, I will allow 
my vote to stand. 

Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. Grass! and the 
Senator from Utah IMr. Thomas! are 
absent from the Senate because of ill- 
ness, 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. An- 
DREWS], the Senator from Alabama IMr. 
BANKHEAD], the Senator from Virginia 
[Mr. Byrrp], the Senator from Idaho 
(Mr. CLARK], the Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. EastLAND], the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER], the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Gerry], the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. KIL- 
corE], the Senator from Texas [Mr, 
O' Dax, the Senator from Nevada 
Mr. ScrucHaM], and the Senators from 
Washington [Mr. Macnuson and Mr. 
WALLGREN] are necessarily absent. 

I-am advised that if present and vot- 
ing, the Senator from Florida (Mr, AN- 
DREWS], the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Byrn], the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
CLARK], the Senator from Rhode Island 
(Mr, Gerry], the Senator from Virginia 
[Mr. Gass], the Senator from Texas 
[Mr. O Dax, the Senator from Ne- 
vada [Mr. ScrucHam], the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. THomas], and the Senators 
from Washington [Mr. MAGNUSON and 
Mr. WALLGREN], would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
KIL dORE] is paired with the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER]. I am advised 
that if present and voting, the Senator 
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from West Virginia would vote “nay,” 
and the Senator from Louisiana would 
vote “yea.” 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. BR ers], who is 
necessarily absent, has a general pair 
with the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Tuomas], If present he would vote 
“yea.” 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. JEN- 
NER] is necessarily absent. If present 
he would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
Batt] is absent on official business of 
the Senate. ? 

The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Moore] and the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. TosBey] are necessarily 
absent. 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. Witson] 
is necessarily absent, If present he would 
vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 66, 
nays 7, as follows: 


YEAS—66 

Austin Gillette Overton 
Bailey Green Radcliffe 
Barkley Gurney 

ilbo Hall Revercomb 
Brewster Hatch Reynolds 
Brooks Hawkes Robertson 
Buck Hayden Russell 
Burton Hill Shipstead 
Bushfield Holman Smith 
Butler Johnson, Colo. Taft : 
Capper Lucas ‘Thomas, Okla, 
Caraway McCarran Truman 
Chandler McClellan Tunnell 
Chavez McFarland Tydings 
Clark, Mo McKellar Vandenberg 
Connally Maloney Walsh 
Cordon Maybank Weeks 
Danaher ad Wheeler 

avis Millikin Wherry 
Downey Murdock White 
Ferguson Nye Wiley 
George O'Mahoney Willis 

NAYS—7 

Aiken La Follette Pepper 
Guffey Langer 


Johnson, Calif. Murray 


Andrews Gerry Stewart 

all Glass Thomas, Idaho 
Bankhead Jenner ‘Thomas, Utah 
Bridges Kilgore Tobey 
Byrd Magnuson Wagner 
Clark, Idaho Moore Wallgren 
Eastland O'Daniel Wilson 
Ellender Scrugham 


So the nomination of Joseph C. Grew, 
to be Under Secretary of State, was con- 
firmed. 


NOMINATION OF NELSON A. ROCKEFELLER 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will state the next nomination. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Nelson A. Rockefeller, of New 
York, to be Assistant Secretary of State. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is, Will the Senate advise and consent to 
this nomination? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and 
the legislative clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. REED (when his name was called). 
I make the same announcement as on 
the previous vote, and vote “yea.” 

Mr. McKELLAR (when Mr. STEWART'S 
name was called). My colleague the 
junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr, 
STEWART] is conducting hearings in In- 
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diana. He wished me to say that if he 
were present and voting, he would vote 
“yea.” 

Mr. MEAD (when Mr. Wacner’s name 
was called). My colleague [Mr. WAGNER] 
is unavoidably detained. If present, he 
would vote “yea” on this nomination. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. Giass] and the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Tuomas] are 
absent from the Senate because of ill- 
ness. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. AN- 
DREWS], the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
BANRK HEAD], the Senator from Virginia 
(Mr. BYRD], the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
CLARK], the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. Eastianp], the Senator from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. ELLENDER], the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Gerry], the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. Jonnson], the Sena- 
tor from West Virginia [Mr. KILGORE], 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. O DANIEL], 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Scruc- 
Ham], and the Senators from Washing- 
ton [Mr. Macnuson and Mr. WALLGREN] 
are necessarily absent. 

I am advised that if present and vot- 
ing, the Senator from Florida [Mr. AN- 
DREWS], the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Byrp], the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
CLARK], the Senator from Mississippi 
Mr. Eastianp], the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Gerry], the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Grass], the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. O’Dantet], the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. ScrucHAm], the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Tuomas] and the Sena- 
tors from Washington [Mr. MAGNUSON 
and Mr. WALLGREN], would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
KıLGorE] is paired with the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER], I am advised 
that if present and voting, the Senator 
from West Virginia would vote “nay,” 
and the Senator from Louisiana would 
vote “yea.” 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Brinces], who is 
necessarily absent, has a general pair 
with the Senator from Utah IMr. 
Tuomas]. If present, the Senator from 
New Hampshire would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. JEN- 
NER] is necessarily absent. If present, 
he would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. WILSON] 
is necessarily absent, If present, he 
would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
Batt] is absent on official business of 
the Senate. 

The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Moore] and the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Tosey] are necessarily 
absent, 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr. Tuomas] 
is necessarily absent. 

The result was announced—yeas 62, 
nays 10, as follows: 


YEAS—62 
Austin Burton Clark, Mo. 
Bailey Bushfield Connally 
Barkley Butler Cordom 
Bilbo Capper Danaher 
Brewster Caraway Davis 
Brooks Chandler Downey 
Buck Chavez Ferguson 
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George Maloney T 
Gillette Mead Thomas, Okla. 
Green Millikin Truman 
Gurney Murdock Tunnell 
Hatch Nye Tydings 
Hawkes O'Mahoney Vandenberg 
Hayden Overton a 

11 Radcliffe Weeks 
Holman Reed Wheeler 
Lucas Revercomb Wherry 
McCarran Reynolds White 
McClellan Ro n Wiley 
McFarland Russell Willis 
McKellar Smith 

NAYS—10 

Aiken La Follette Pepper 
Guffey Langer Shipstead 


Hall Maybank 
Johnson, Calif. Murray 


NOT VOTING—24 


Andrews Gerry Scrugham 
Ball Glass Stewart 
Bankhead Jenner Thomas, Idaho 
Bridges Johnson, Colo. Thomas, Utah 
Byrd Kilgore Tobey 

Clark, Idaho Magnuson ~ Wagner 
Eastland Moore Waligren 
Ellender O'Daniel Wilson 


So the nomination of Nelson A. Rocke- 
feller, of New York, to be Assistant Sec- 
retary of State, was confirmed. 


NOMINATION OF W. L, CLAYTON 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will state the next nomination in the 
State Department. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of W. L. Clayton, of Texas, to be 
Assistant Secretary of State. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I am 
always loath to oppose the confirmation 
of any person nominated by the Presi- 
dent of the United States to assist him 
in any administrative capacity. I would 
do so reluctantly in any instance. That 
is particularly true in view of the inter- 
national situation which pertains in the 
world today. 

However, Mr. President, in my opinion, 
the views of this gentleman who is nomi- 
nated for the important position of As- 
sistant Secretary of State in charge of 
foreign economic affairs are so danger- 
ous to the farmers of this country, and 
more particularly to the cotton farmers 
of this country, that I must express my 
unalterable opposition to his confirma- 
tion. 

This opposition is not in any wise pred- 
icated on any personal considerations, 
I do not know Mr. Clayton personally, 
I find no fault with him because of his 
success in accumulating a vast fortune. 
The story of his life is in the very finest 
tradition. From a Mississippi farm boy 
he has become the head of a great, 
world-wide business organization reach- 
ing into all parts of the world, and he 
has made a great success. 

I oppose Mr. Clayton’s nomination be- 
cause I believe his views on American 
agriculture, if they should finally be 
adopted as a policy of the United States, 
would be completely disastrous to the 
future of the cotton producers, if not to 
the producers of all other agricultural 
commodities in this country. Mr. Clay- 
ton is one of those who believe that any 
effort on the part of government to as- 
sist the farmers of this country consti- 
tutes interference by the Government 
with the free play of trade. I am not 
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willing to have one possessing those 
views, with my vote and consent, preside 
over the next international cotton con- 
ference, the international wheat con- 
ference, and the international tobacco 
conference, and leave the farmers of this 
Nation naked in dealing with competi- 
tion with cheap agricultural labor all 
over this world, 

Mr, President, if the nomination of one 
holding the view that industrial wages of 
this country should be forced to seek a 
world level were submitted to this Senate 
the Members representing industrial 
States would oppose the confirmation to 
the bitter end. We all know that we will 
not adopt a policy which will beat down 
the industrial wages of this country. We 
all know that, in our dealing in the inter- 
national economic affairs, no policy will 
be approved which will put capital and 
industry of this country, domestically 
speaking, into competition with industry 
and capital at the far corners of the 
earth. 

The cotton farmers are already the 
lowest income group in this country. 
They have occupied this unenviable posi- 
tion for years. If this nominee’s views 
prevail thousands of them will be forced 
into abject poverty. 

I am bitterly opposed to anything 
which would result in the farmers of this 
country alone, as a group, being sub- 
mitted to competition of the cheapest 
labor that is known to exist in any line 
of effort anywhere on this earth. The 
competitive cotton producers in Mexico, 
Brazil, India, and elsewhere work for 
nearly nothing. Some of them get less 
than 15 cents a day. 

Mr. Clayton stated his views forcefully 
on a number of occasions. I hold in my 
hand a copy of the printed hearings con- 
ducted before the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry in 1936 when Mr, 
Clayton appeared as a witness and testi- 
fied for several days. I shall not read at 
length from the hearings because it will 
not be necessary to do so. Mr. Clayton 
stated his views in a very few words, and 
I remind Senators who represent States 
engaged in agricultural pursuits involv- 
ing the production of commodities other 
than cotton that the views expressed by 
Mr, Clayton would apply equally to corn, 
tobacco, dairy products, or any other 
character of farm commodity. 

On page 39 of the hearings Mr. Clayton 
made the following statement: 

We will never have a healthy cotton mar- 
ket again until it is left to the law of supply 
and demand, and to the free and open trad- 


‘ing of people, of sellers and buyers and con- 


sumers of cotton. 


On page 294 of the hearings Mr. Clay- 
ton spoke as follows: 


I have stated here under oath, * * * 
that from the beginning of Government im- 
pounding of cotton, of Government attempts 
at pegging the price of cotton, I have per- 
sistently and consistently and unalterably 
opposed that program, right from the begin- 
ning. I am on record in too many 
ways, in too many speeches, too many articles, 
in too many magazines, for there to be any 
doubt about that matter. Through that 
whole period I have been opposed to it, and 
I am still opposed to it, 
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I invite attention to the following 
brief statement on page 411 of the 
hearings: 

No one wants to trade in a commodity, 
the price of which is influenced by Govern- 
ment buying and selling, Government above- 
value nonrecourse “loans,” Government con- 
trol of production, and so forth. Every 
trader wants a free and open market, re- 
sponding to the law of supply and demand. 
Sad experience has taught them that they 
cannot safely trade on guesses as to what the 
next Government move will be. 


Mr. President, experience might have 
taught the cotton traders that they could 
not profit so largely by any such great 
sums when the Government was under- 
taking to bring about an increase in the 
return to the toilers of the soil of this 
country. But the answer is not to leave 
the American farmer in competition with 
Slave labor all over the earth, in a so- 
called free and open market, for the 
benefit of the traders in cotton if this 
course is to bring poverty, impoverish- 
ment, and lower living standards to the 
25 percent of the people of the United 
States who live on the farms and depend 
upon their soil for their livelihood. The 
2.000.000 cotton farmers have had all too 
much of poverty and suffering. 

The hearing to which I have referred 
developed that during the 6 somewhat 
depressed years of 1930 to 1936, when 
the small cotton farmers, and other 
farmers of this Nation, were merely 
hanging on by their fingertips in order 
to live, Mr. Clayton’s firm made a clear 
profit of almost $14,000,000 after all de- 
ductions for expenses, including income 
taxes. That profit did not include any 
earnings derived from subsidiary or 
allied operations, such as warehouses, 
barge lines, insurance companies, and 
the like, nor did it include the earnings 
of the brokerage firm of Anderson, Clay- 
ton & Fleming. 

Mr. President, even though at times 
the efforts of the Government did not 
accomplish all that we may have wished, 
even though at times the efforts to estab- 
lish loans to farmers were not always 
successful in bringing a fair return, 
and even though the efforts to help the 
farmer take his proper place in Ameri- 
can society did not accomplish all that 
we had wished, during those years to 
which I have referred the farmers would 
have been delighted to have shared in 
the prosperity of Mr. Clayton. I make 
that statement not to condemn Mr. 
Clayton, because he has been shown to 
be a man of great ability. But his ability 
to make such huge profits during a period 

of depression, and the views which he has 
so clearly expressed against the Ameri- 
can farmer as shown by a number of his 
public addresses, and page after page of 
the Senate hearings, are all too great to 
entitle him to be placed in this position 
of power and responsibility. 

What I have said applies eaually to all 
farmers in this country. The wheat 
farmer has to depend on the market 
price of his wheat for a livelihood. The 
tobacco farmers have a very vital stake 
in this matter. If Mr. Clayton were to 
impose his views upon the farmers of 
this country and see that they were put 
into competition with tobacco growers in 
countries where 15 to 20 cents a day is 
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a considerable sum of money for wages, 
what would be the result on the pros- 
perity and happiness of families which 
depend on the production of tobacco for 
a livelihood? 

Mr. President, I know what it means 
to have the cotton farmer of this country 
produce without what Mr. Clayton calls 
Government interference. I have trav- 
eled around my State and have seen con- 
ditions of the cotton farmer in his home 
when he was attempting to grow cotton 
and sell it without what Mr. Clayton des- 
ignates as Government interference. I 
have seen his bare feet in the cold of 
winter, and I have seen the farmers’ 
children clothed in gunnysacks which 
had packaged the fertilizer that had been 
used on his land. Some Senators know 
what I mean when I say I have seen one 
child come around the front of a house 
with a shirt made of a sack bearing 
the figures 3-9-3 on his back followed 
by little 4-10-4. They had labored to 
produce the finest fiber used by man 
for clothing but world prices for the 
products of their toil were so low they 
were clothed in jute. 

Whatever blunders we have committed 


‘in this land in our attempts to deal with 


the farm problem, I am not willing to 
subject the farmers of my State or in 
any section of this country to the dan- 
gers of having one of these nominees 
with such views as those expressed by 
Mr, Clayton put into responsible posi- 
tions and having the American farmer 
put into competition with the farmers of 
every other land, so far as prices are 
concerned without any aid or assistance 
from his Government. 

Mr. President, I think what I have said 
embraces in a few words the basis of my 
opposition to Mr. Clayton. I would not 
oppose his appointment to any position 
in the Government requiring great ability 
which did not in a measure deal with the 
future of the farm producers of this 
Nation. But if his views are to prevail, 
we will have cotton in this country at 
9 or 10 cents a pound, or perhaps less. 
I point out that it has been agreed by 
all authorities on the subject for a num- 
ber of years that it takes 1 hour of labor 
to produce 1 pound of cotton, and how 
long can the cotton farmer stay in busi- 
ness, with the increasing wages, the 
rising costs, and the higher standard 


of living we have in this country today, 


if he undertakes to live with cotton at 
9 or 10 cents a pound? 

If Mr. Clayton were to be able, through 
the negotiation of international agree- 
ments, to commit this country to a pro- 
gram which would require us to leave 


-the cotton farmers defenseless, on a 


world price basis, he would either dry 
up agriculture in America, or reduce the 
American farmer to the position of a 
peasant or peon. 

For these reasons, Mr. President, I 
oppose Mr. Clayton’s confirmation, and 
I hope the Senate will reject the nomina- 
tion. à 

Mr. OMAHONEY.. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Georgia yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Before the Sena- 
tor takes his seat, I desire to call his at- 
tention to a statement which was read 
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by Mr. Clayton when he appeared be- 
fore the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
because it seems to me to have a very 
important bearing upon the type oi 
policy that is to be followed by this Gov- 
ernment in preparing for the post-war 
world. 

I read from page 50 of the hearings be- 
fore the Committee on Foreign Relations. 
While Mr. Clayton was being examined 
by the senior Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr. La FoLLETTE], Mr. Clayton read 
from a memorandum, introducing it with 
this statement: 

May I just read from the memorandum 
of what my duties will be? 

Senator LA FOLLETTE. Certainly. 

Mr. CLAYTON (reading): 

“The Assistant Secretary in charge of eco- 
nomic affairs would be responsible for the de- 
velopment of foreign economic policy. This 
policy has (a) important wartime aspects; 
(b) long-range aspects.” 


Then the memorandum proceeded with 
some other matters, which are not par- 
ticularly important at this time. But 
before reading from this memorandum, 
with the source of which I am not famil- 
iar, in which it is stated that the duty of 
the Assistant Secretary is to develop a 


foreign economic policy, Mr: Clayton, 


in response to a question by the Senator 
from Wisconsin, made this statement: 

Obviously, Senator La FOLLETTE, I will not 
make the foreign economic policy of the 
United States Government; that is going to 
be made by the President, the Secretary of 
State, and the Congress. 


The memorandum from which I have 
just made this quotation was doubtless 
a memorandum prepared in the Depart- 
ment of State, prepared in consonance 
with the practice which has been fol- 
lowed in the State Department for a 
long time, and in other agencies, of de- 
veloping policy. 

It occurs to me that those of us who 
are concerned about the type of policy 
to be followed in world affairs, who are 
concerned, as the Senator from Georgia 
is, and as many other Senators are, in 
raising the standard of living of the 
farmers of this country, should not 
fail, when the new Congress assembles, 
to exercise to the full the responsibility 
which is ours in various committees clear- 
ly to define, so that there may be no 
mistake in the mind of anyone in the 
State Department, that our purpose is 
to make certain that in the post-war 
world the American farmer and the 
American producer shall not be made to 
suffer, and that it is not the function of 
anyone in the State Department ex- 
clusively to develop a foreign economic 
policy. 

When these nominations were before 
the Senate several weeks ago, I made the 
motion to return them to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations, for the purpose 
of having a statement made to that com- 
mittee, by Mr. Clayton particularly, and 
by others, with respect to his views upon 
international cartels. I am happy to 
say, Mr. President, that the statement 
made by Mr. Clayton seems to cover that 
point adequately, because in his testi- 
mony he stated frankly that he was op- 
posed to cartels. 
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T think we cannot place too much em- 
phasis upon the necessity, in the post- 
war world, of complete abandonment of 
the principle of international cartels, 
whether they are to be conducted by pri- 
vate groups or conducted by the Gov- 
ernment. Government cartels are even 
more evil than private cartels. They 
both breathe the same spirit of monop- 
oly, and they both restrict the oppor- 
tunity which has reduced the standard 
of living of agriculturalists and other 
producers all over the United States. 

I undertook to interrupt the Senator 
from Georgia because I know that the 
Senator occupies a position of great im- 
portance in the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry, and in the Committee 
on Appropriations. He understands the 
problems of agriculture, and I know that 
he and other Senators will undertake to 
exercise the responsibility of defining the 
nature and boundaries of our foreign eco- 
nomic policy. The abilities of Mr. Clay- 
ton can undoubtedly be used to bolster 
up the policy which we in Congress shall 
lay down. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I wish 
that I could feel as optimistic about that 
as the Senator from Wyoming. It has not 
been my opinion that Mr. Clayton has 
been associated with any cartels. There 
has been no necessity for Mr. Clayton to 
be connected with any cartel; he had a 
world-wide organization of his own. An- 
derson, Clayton & Company did not have 
to deal with any association or with any 
corporation in any other part of the 
world, because they had their own buying 
and selling agency, selling directly to the 
consumer in nearly all parts of the earth. 

Mr. Clayton, however, has certainly 
demonstrated his opinion of the policies 
which have been fixed by the Congress 
of the United States in the past. When 
we undertook to set up a farm program 
here Mr. Clayton disagreed with it. He 
disagreed with it so vigorously that with 
respect to cotton he took millions of dol- 
lars, which he had earned in dealing with 
the commodity which requires the most 
back-breaking labor to produce, among 
all agricultural commodities produced in 
this country, and he went to Brazil, and 
loaned huge sums, I understand, to cotton 
producers in Brazil with which to produce 
cotton. He also purchased and sent to 
Brazil veritable shiploads of gins and 
compresses and other machinery to facil- 
itate and improve the production in Bra- 
zil which is competitive with the produc- 
tion of cotton in the United States. 

Mr. Clayton had a perfect legal right 
to go into Brazil and encourage the pro- 
duction of cotton, but it certainly shows, 
to say the least, that he had absolutely 
no sympathy with the cotton farmers of 
the United States, whose product had 
been the sole commodity which had en- 
abled Mr. Clayton to accumulate. this 
vast fortune, part of which was trans- 
lated to South America to encourage com- 
petition with cotton produced within the 
United States. 

Mr, CHANDLER. Mr. President, a 
Senator, when asked to give his advice 
and consent to a nomination by the Pres- 
ident of the United States for member- 
ship in his official family, should not fail 
to give his advice and consent unless 
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there appears to him to be some very 
good reason for refusing to do so. 

I wish to associate myself with the 
views expressed by the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] and say that, 
much as I regret it, I do not feel that 
I am able to conclude that personally 
I should give my own advice or consent 
to the nomination of Mr. Clayton for 
the position to which he has been nomi- 
mated. In saying that, I am not unmind- 
ful of the fact that Mr. Clayton is a 
brilliant man, a patriotic man, one of 
the outstanding businessmen of the 
world, and I should be glad to vote to 
confirm him to almost any position of 
trust in the Government of the United 
States. But I am asked to vote to ap- 
prove his appointment as the economic 
adviser to the State Department and to 
the President of the United States at 
this critical time. 

All of us know that causes of war are 
ofttimes economic. People do not have 
enough things and they look across the 
line and see their neighbor who has 
many things. People who have low 
standards of living, low wages, look 
across the line and see their neighbor 
who has a high standard of living and 
who receives high wages, and they fre- 
quently make unjust demands upon their 
neighbor for a part of the things he en- 
joys which they do not have, and then 
upon refusal by the neighbor to give them 
what they demand they first quarrel and 
then frequently they fight. Such condi- 
tions bring on wars, 

I now wish to refresh the recollection 
of the Senate, if I may, for a few min- 
utes by reading some of the testimony 
given by Mr. Clayton. Mr. Clayton was 
asked the question of his connection with 
Anderson, Clayton & Co, He said: 

The capital, surplus, and undivided profits 
of Anderson, Clayton & Co. is now a little 
over $50,000,000, of which members of my 
family and I own approximately 40 percent. 


In answer to a question I asked Mr. 
Clayton, with the indulgence of the com- 
mittee, at the hearings, he responded: 


Senator CHANDLER. Is this the principal 
business that you and the other members of 
your family engage in and rely on, Mr. Clay- 
ton, for your income? 

Mr. CLAYTON. It is the only business. 

Senator CHANDLER, It is the only business? 

Mr. CLAYTON. Yes, sir. 


I now read from Mr. Clayton’s own 
statement: 


Anderson, Clayton & Co. has offices 
throughout the Cotton Belt and cotton-con- 
suming centers of the United States, and 
maintains branch offices or agencies in the 
principal cotton-consuming countries of the 
world, 

The company also operates, through sub- 
sidiaries, in the following foreign cotton- 
producing countries: Mexico, Peru, Argen- 
tina, Paraguay, Brazil, and Egypt. The pres- 
ent book value of the company’s fixed assets 
in these countries is about $10,000,000. 

Anderson, Clayton & Co. has never owned 
any fixed assets or investments of any kind 
in Japan or Germany, although for many 
years prior to the war the company main- 
tained sales agencies in both countries. The 
company also for many years did a very large 
business with Russia; was one of the first 
American firms to establish business relations 
with the Soviet Government after the revolu- 
tion, long before recognition of that Govern- 
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ment by the United States Government, and 
one of the few firms in the world to extend 
them substantial credits in those early days. 


So Mr. Clayton did not follow the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, he led the 
Government of the United States in the 
recognition of the Soviet Government. 
And he said in answer to questions before 
the committee that his company e 
loans to cotton farmers in South Amer- 
ica, that they furnished machinery, cot- 
ton gins, and other equipment, that they 
stimulated the production of cotton 
there, and, if I understood him correctly, 
his idea was that it was a good thing for 
America to have an increased produc- 
tion of cotton in other countries by the 
making of loans, which he had a perfect 
right to make, and which I have no ob- 
jection to him making in the future as a 
business venture; but if he did that in 
respect to tobacco he would quickly 
break my section of the country. 

I do not know that he will do so, but 
if it is good for his business and if it is a 
good thing for the American people gen- 
erally to embark upon such a course of 
business, then he may advise the Presi- 
dent and the State Department may con- 
clude that that ought to be the attitude 
of the people of the United States with 
respect to commodities generally. 

I continue to read from Mr. Clayton's 
statement: ‘ 

At the outbreak of the war between Ger- 
many, France, and England, about Septem- 
ber 3, 1939— 


And I submit to the Senate that they 
continued up until the outbreak of the 
war— 

Anderson, Clayton & Co. discontinued busi- 
ness with Germany and so instructed all its 
foreign subsidiaries. 

The company and its subsidiaries made no 
sales to Japan for some time prior to Pearl 
Harbor. 


Mr. President, I had received certain 
information, and I undertook to get an- 
swers with respect to it, but Mr. Clayton 
was a little vague about the operations 
of the company during the last year or 
so. When an individual has his entire 
fortune in such a business as Mr. Clay- 
ton has—I admit that he built it him- 
self, and he is entitled to the greatest 
credit for that—I wish I could assume 
that he would be entirely disinterested 
as the economic adviser to the President 
of the United States. He has in this 
business all the money he has earned in 
a lifetime by being a prudent, careful, 
good businessman, I say one of the best 
in the world, and he relies on his pres- 
ent business for the income for himself 
and his family for the future. If I could 
be certain that this man would be wholly 
disinterested in his approach to the eco- 
nomic problems which may very well in 
the future call for peace or war in an- 
other generation, I would be willing to 
give him my approval and consent to his 
nomination. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? ` 

Mr. CHANDLER. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. The Senator 
from Kentucky is not a member of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, but was 
extended the courtesy of asking questions 
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by the chairman of the committee. Let 
me ask the Senator from Kentucky a 
question. Did he ever see a fairer and 
more completely frank witness than the 
nominee for Assistant Secretary of State, 
Mr. Clayton? 

Mr. CHANDLER. I will answer the 
Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I shall be 
very glad to have the Senator do so. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I think he made a 
fine witness. I think if anyone made a 
better witness it was Mr. MacLeish, the 
one the Senator from Missouri ques- 
tioned so closely. I thought Mr. Mac- 
Leish made the best witness. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. That may 
be the Senator’s opinion. 

Mr. CHANDLER. That is my personal 
opinion. 

Mr, CLARK of Missouri. I thought 
Mr. Clayton made the best witness. 

Mr. CHANDLER. We may differ about 
it. I do not want to be put in the posi- 
tion of objecting to Mr. Clayton’s busi- 
ness ability, his patriotism, or his abil- 
ity; I do not do that at all; but I am 
asked to give advice, simply my own ad- 
vice. I do not speak for any other Sen- 
ator; I do not speak for any combination 
of Senators; I am asked to vote to put 
in charge of the economic affairs of our 
State Department this man who will give 
advice to the President of the United 
States on economic affairs, Mr. Will 
Clayton. And much as I regret it, I can- 
not do it. 

Mr. TUNNELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CHANDLER. I yield. 

Mr. TUNNELL. I ask if the Senator 
remembers the answer made on page 38 
of the Recorp with reference to the very 
question of whether his business inter- 
ests would interfere with his govern- 
mental attitude, when this language was 
used: 

Some persons apparently fear that my 
business interests abroad may influence my 
opinions and actions in the economic af- 
fairs of the United States Government. 

The only answer I know how to make to 
this is to say that if any Senator believes 
that my own foreign interests would pre- 
vent me from taking an objective and pa- 
triotic position with reference to the in- 
terests of my country, I would expect him to 
vote against my confirmation. 


That is the Senator’s position. 

Mr. CHANDLER. No, no; the Senator 
from Delaware does not state my posi- 
tion. Let me state my position. 

Mr. TUNNELL. Very well. Is not that 
the Senator’s position? 

Mr. CHANDLER. If the Senator will 
be seated I will answer. I have yielded 
to him to ask a question, and I will now 
answer. 

Mr. TUNNELL. I do not know whether 
the Senator from Kentucky controls 
whether I should stand up or sit down. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I decline to yield 
further to the Senator from Delaware. 
He may do as he pleases; he may sit 
down or stand up; but I have the floor, 
and I prefer to make my own explana- 
tion. Ido not wish to have the Senator 
make it for me. I heard the statement 
that Mr. Clayton made, and I read it and 
have reread it. I do not believe that he 
has been wholly disinterested in the op- 
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erations of hiscompany. Ithink hisown 
testimony showed clearly enough that he 
had been consulted on four or five occa- 
sions. I have an idea that he was con- 
sulted on more occasions than he said. 
But that is neither here nor there. 

Mr. President, it is not a question of 
what Mr. CHANDLER said relating to his 
foreign interests, and whether those in- 
terests would affect his advice. The ques- 
tion is what I believe might happen if 


Mr. Clayton got the job, that is, if I 


voted to put him in the job, and he got 
the job. 

I do not blame him for making a self- 
serving declaration to the effect that his 
business interests would not influence 
him. That is what that statement is 
calculated to mean. He says, in effect, 
that “although this is the business of my 
family and we own 40 percent of it, and 
rely upon it entirely for our income, it 
being all the business we have, I will not 
be influenced by that fact. If you be- 
lieve that that would influence me in my 
decisions, if I were in your place as a 
Senator and believed that, I would vote 
against the confirmation.” 

The statement has been made that he 
would be wholly disinterested in the af- 
fairs of Anderson, Clayton & Co. Idonot 
believe he could possibly be. Although 
I would vote for him for any number of 
important positions, I feel that if I were 
to vote to place him in this position, and 
then he should advise the President to 
conduct the affairs of the State Depart- 
ment on economic matters as he has 
conducted the cotton business, and if he 
should advise the President to ‘conduct 
economic affairs with respect to other 
commodities in that manner, I should 
feel responsible for helping to put him 
in that position, and in a measure I 
would be responsible for what might hap- 
pen to the economic policies of the people 
of the United States. That I am not 
willing to do. I have no quarrel with 
any Senator who wishes to do it. 

Mr. TUNNELL. Mr. President—— 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, may I 
ask if the Senator intends to speak at 
some length? 

Mr. TUNNELL. No. Ishall speak for 
not to exceed 3 to 5 minutes, and possibly 
not that long. 

Mr. GEORGE. I am making the in- 
quiry because I am very anxious to vote 
on the nomination. 

Mr. TUNNELL. I shall be even briefer 
than I had intended to be, in considera- 
tion of the Senator’s position. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that we 
must consider that Mr. Clayton is a man 
of intelligence or is not. I believe it is 
generally admitted that he is. After ve 
have reached that point we must con- 
sider that he is either a man of integrity 
or he is not. The Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. CHANDLER] says that he does 
not believe what Mr. Clayton said. He 
does not believe that he has been wholly 
disinterested in or disconnected from 
the management of Anderson, Clayton & 
Co. He believes that Mr. Clayton has 
been connected with it to a greater extent 
than he has stated. 

I do not know of any reason for call- 
ing Mr. Clayton a liar. I do not know of 
any reason for attacking his integrity. 
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Iam standing on my feet and answering 
the suggestion of the Senator from Ken- 
tucky. I believe that his statement is 
an uncalled for insult to a successful 
American businessman. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, I 
did not insinuate that Mr. Clayton was 
a liar. I did not call him a liar. I do 
not wish to have any other Senator 
undertake to tell the Senate what I said. 
The Senate knows what I said; and that 
was not what I said. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
shall not take up the time of thé Senate 
in discussing Mr. Clayton. However, I 
should like to have printed in the Ro- 
orp at this point as part of my remarks a 
biographical sketch of Mr. Clayton. 

There being no objection, the bio- 
graphical sketch was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


WILLIAM LOCKHART CLAYTON 


Born on a cotton farm near Tupelo, Miss., 
February 7, 1880; moved to Jackson, Tenn., 
at the age of 6; left school at 13 to work in 
the office of the clerk and master of the 
chancery court in Jackson, deputy clerk and 
master at 15. Having learned shorthand at 
night, he became a court reporter and in 
connection therewith did general steno- 
graphic work. Went to St. Louis in April 
1895 as secretary to one of his customers, 
Jerome Hill, of the Jerome Hill Cotton Co. 
In April 1896, accompanied Mr. Hill to New 
York and became an employee of the Ameri- 
can Cotton Co.; was successively secretary to 
the vice president and general manager, in- 
voice clerk, assistant treasurer, treasurer and 
assistant general manager. Left New York 
August 1, 1904, and joined his brother-in- 
law, Frank E. Anderson, and his brother, 
M. D. Anderson, to form the firm of Ander- 
son, Clayton & Co. with offices at Oklahoma 
City, Okla., later moved to Houston, Tex. His 
brother, Benjamin Clayton, joined the firm 
the following year. He served as a member 
of the War Industries Board during the last 
war. 

In August 1940 he resigned his position as 
chairman of the board of Anderson, Clayton 
& Co., to enter Government service, first with 
the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs; 
then as Deputy Federal Loan Administrator; 
then as Assistant Secretary of Commerce in 
charge of foreign activities of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation; as Chairman 
of the Board of the Rubber Development 
Corporation and the United States Commer- 
cial Co.; as President of the War Damage 
Corporation; and as Vice President and 
trustee of the Export-Import Bank; and, in 
1944, as Administrator of the Surplus War 
Property Administration. Im 1943 he served 
as a nrember of the United States delegation 
to the Food and Agriculture Conference at 
Hot Springs. Married in 1902 to Susan 
Vaughan, of Clinton, Ky. They have four 
daughters, all of whom are married. 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
should also like to have printed in the 
Recorp at this point as a part of my re- 
marks excerpts from hearings contain- 
ing Mr. Clayton’s testimony. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM LOCKHART CLAYTON 

The CHAIRMAN. We shall now hear the 
statement of Mr. William L. Clayton, 

Mr. Clayton, your name is William Lock- 
hart Clayton, and you come from Houston, 
Tex.? 

Mr. CLAYTON. That is right. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Clayton, the President 
has sent to the Senate your nomination aş 
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Assistant Secretary of State. The committee 
will be glad to have any formal statement you 
desire to make, I might advise you, however, 
that the committee will have to adjourn 
quite shortly, because there are a number of 
members of the committee who will be en- 
gaged this afternoon on another committee, 
so we shall probably defer your cross-exami-- 
nation until tomorrow. However, we would 
like to have your formal statement at this 
time. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Chairman, my statement 
will require only about 10 minutes if I am 
not interrupted. 

The CHAIRMAN, You will probably.not be 
interrupted, but do not be offended if you are. 

Mr. CLAYTON. I will not. I have had con- 
siderable experience before Senate commit- 
tees, so I will not be offended. 

In appearing before the Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations for examination regard- 
ing my fitness to serve as Assistant Secretary 
of State for economic affairs, I wish to make 
a brief preliminary statement which may clear 
up some questions at once and save the com- 
mittee’s time 

I was one of the organizers of the cotton 
merchant firm of Anderson, Clayton & Co. 
in 1904 and, with the exception of a short 
period in the First World War, was continu- 
ously in that business until August 1940. At 
that time I resigned as chairman of the board 
of Anderson, Clayton & Co. to enter Govern- 
ment service, first with Nelson Rockefeller, 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, then 
as Deputy Federal Loan Administrator, then 
as Assistant Secretary of Commerce, to which 
position I was appointed by the President and 
confirmed by the Senate. 

I resigned as Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce in February 1944 to become Surplus 
War Property Administrator, under Execu- 
tive Orde: 9425. 

On October 3, 1944, I resigned as Surplus 
War Property Administrator, effective when 
the new Surplus Property Board takes office. 

It has been suggested by some persons that 
I am a believer in cartels. : 

Nothing could be further from the truth. 

My commercial experience has been con- 
fined to the cotton business. The merchan- 
dising of raw cotton is known to be one of the 
most highly competitive businesses in the 
world, 

Webster defines a cartel as “a combination 
of separate firms to maintain prices above a 
competitive figure.” 

The nature of the cotton merchandising 
business excludes any such arrangements. 

Numerous investigations by the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture of the Senate and the 
Federal Trade Commission have failed to 
disclose collusive practices in the cotton- 
merchandising business. 

That there are no such practices is further 
evidenced by the fact that net profits in the 
business over a long period of years have 
been only 1 to 1% percent of the dollar 
volume, 

Having been brought up in this school of 
hard, keen competition, and liking it, I early 
formed a strong antipathy, in principle, to 
cartels 


I quote as follows from a speech I delivered 
at the Harvard tercentenary celebration in 
1936: 

“Agreements between competitors to cur- 
tail production or fix prices, with or without 
Government sanction, are to be condemned 
on economic grounds.” 

There is a good deal of confusion in our 
thinking in this country on the subject of 
caretls. 

We are inclined to denounce cartels on 
what we buy and favor them, although under 
a different name, on what we sell. 

A cartel smells the same to me by what- 
ever name it may be called or for whatever 
commercial purpose it may be organized. 

If international agreements are entered 
into between governments in respect of some 
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commodities in which burdensome surpluses 
have resulted from the war and other causes, 
the consuming countries should participate 
in the formation and administration of such 
agreements, the agreements should be tem- 
porary in character and should contemplate 
as their principal objective the shifting from 
inefficient to efficient production. 

The committee may wish to know my 
views on other international economic ques- 
tions. 

For many years, I have been an ardent, 
outspoken, and consistent advocate of Cor- 
deli Hull’s philosophy regarding international 
economic matters. 

May I quote two paragraphs from a speech 
which Secretary Hull delivered on April 9, 
1944: 

“Along with arrangements by which na- 
tions may be secure and free must go ar- 
rangements by which men and women who 
compose those nations may live and have 
the opportunity through their efforts to im- 
prove their material condition. We will fail 
indeed if we win a victory only to let the 
free peoples of this world, through any ab- 
sence of action on our part, sink into weak- 
ness and despair. 

“The heart of the matter lies m action 
which will stimulate and expand production 
in industry and agriculture and free inter- 
national commerce from excessive and un- 
reasonable restrictions. These are the es- 
sential prerequisites to maintaining and im- 
proving the standard of living in our own 
and in all countries. Production cannot go 
forward withcut arrangements to provide in- 
vestment capital. Trade cannot be conducted 
without stable currencies in which payments 
can be promised and made Trade cannot 
develop unless excessive barriers in the form 
of tariffs, preferences, quotas, exchange con- 
trols, monopolies. and subsidies, and others, 
are reduced or eliminated. It needs also 
agreed arrangements under which communi- 
cation systems between nations and trans- 
port by air and sea can develop And much 
of all this will miss its mark of satisfying 
human needs unless we take agreed action 
for the improvement of labor standards and 
standards of health and nutrition.” 

I unreservedly subscribe to this thesis. 

Now, may I say a word regarding the opera- 
tions of Anderson, Clayton & Co. which have 
been mentioned in some quarters in connec- 
tion with my nomination to be Assistant 
Secretary of State. 

The capital, surplus, and undivided profits 
of Anderson, Clayton & Co. is now a little 
over $59,000,000, of which members of my 
family and I own approximately 40 percent. 

My only connection with the company is 
as stockholder. I have not attended a stock- 
holders meeting since resigning as chairman 
of the board in August 1940: in fact, have 
not been back to my home in Houston, Tex., 
since March 1941. 

Anderson, Clayton & Co. has offices through- 
out the Cotton Belt and cotton-consuming 
centers of the United States, and maintains 
branch offices or agencies in the principal 
cotton-consuming countries of the world. 

The company also operates, through sub- 
sidiaries, in the following foreign cotton- 
producing countries: Mexico, Peru, Argen- 
tina, Paraguay, Brazil, and Egypt. The 
present book value of the company’s fixed 
assets in these countries is about $10,000,000. 

Anderson, Clayton & Co., have never owned 
any fixed assets or investments of any kind 
in Japan or Germany, although for many 
years prior to the war the company main- 
tained sales agencies in both countries. The 
company also for many years did a very large 
business with Russia; was one of the first 
American firms to establish business rela- 
tions with the Soviet Government after the 
revolution, long before recognition of that 
Government by the United States Govern- 
ment, and one of the few firms in the world 
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to extend them substantial credits in those 
early days. 

At the outbreak of the war between Ger- 
many, France, and England, about Septem- 
ber 3, 1939, Anderson, Clayton & Co. dis- 
continued business with Germany and so 
instructed all its foreign subsidiaries. 

The company and its subsidiaries made no 
sales to Japan for some time prior to Pearl 
Harbor. 

Some persons apparently fear that my 
business interests abroad may influence my 
opinions and actions in the economic af- 
fairs of the United States Government. 

The only answer I know how to make to 
this is to say that if any Senator believes 
that my own foreign interests would pre- 
vent me from taking an objective and pa- 
triotic position with reference to the in- 
terests of my country, I would expect him 
to vote against my confirmation. 

I merely want to add that I am glad this 
hearing is an open one and that I freely invite 
any question regarding my private or pub- 
lic acts which may have any bearing, even 
though remote, on my fitness to serve in the 
position to which I have been nominated by 
the President. 

The CHAIRMAN. To members of the com- 
mittee I want to say that a number of mem- 
bers of this committee will be engaged this 
afterncon in a conference in the Foreign 
Relations Committee room in the Capitol 
with representatives of the Treasury Depart- 
ment on a joint committee on taxation. It 
was thought that it would be unfair to those 
members to continue with this hearing this 
afternoon. So if it is satisfactory to the 
committee, we will adjurn the hearing now 
and will meet again in this room tomorrow 
morning at 10 o’clock—not 10:30, but 10 
o’clock—at which time Mr. Clayton will be 
subject to examination by the members. 
Unless there is some comment by some mem- 
ber of the committee, we will now adjourn 
until tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock in this 
room, at which time, Mr. Clayton, we invite 
you to return. We stand adjourned. 

(At 12:45 p. m. an adjournment was taken 
until Wednesday, December 13, 1944, at 10 
a. m.) 


(Wednesday, December 13, 1944) 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM LOCKHART CLAYTON— 
RESUMED 

The CHARMAN, Mr. Clayton, yesterday you 
made a preliminary statement. When you 
had concluded, the chairman indicated to 
you that today we would ask you to be avail- 
able for such examination as the committee 
and possibly others might see fit to conduct. 

Mr, CLAYTON, Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. Senator GEORGE, have you 
any questions of Mr. Clayton? 

Senator GEORGE. I have no questions, Mr. 
Chairman, at this time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Senator CAPPER, have you 
any questions? 

Senator CarrRn. No. 

The CHAIRMAN, Senator THOMAS? 

Senator THomas of Utah. No, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

The CHARMAN. Senator VANDENBERG? 

Senator VANDENBERG. I have none, 

The CHAIRMAN. Senator Green? 

Senator Green. No; thank you. 

The CHAIRMAN. Senator MURRAY? 

Senator Murray. I have none. 

The CHAIRMAN. Senator TUNNELL? 

Senator TUNNELL. Mr. Chairman, I should 
like to ask Mr. Clayton when was the last 
knowledge he had of the dealings or the sales 
of his company. j 

Mr. CLAYTON. Why, Senator, I receive from 
Anderson, Clayton & Co., in Houston, daily 
reports of totals of sales and transactions 
which are made. They are on regular forms 
which are made cut in Houston. I take a 
look at them, tear them up, and throw them 
in the wastebasket. 
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Senator TUNNELL. So you do keep some 
contact with the business? 

Mr. CLAYTON. Yes, sir. 

Senator TUNNELL. “hat is all. 

The CHAIRMAN, Senator SHIPSTEAD. 

Senator Surpsteap. You will be economic 
adviser, I understand, to the President of the 
United States? 

Mr. Crayton. I understand that I am to 
be in charge of foreign economic affairs of 
the State Department; yes, sir. 

Senator Surpsteap. Well, what is your opin- 
icn with respect to immigration to the West- 
ern Hemisphere after the war? 

Mr. CLAYTON. I have not studied that mat- 
ter at all, Senator, and I would not want to 
express an cpinion on it at this time. 

Senator SuipstTeap. If the present immigra- 
tion policy of the United States were con- 
tinued, there would be a million immigrants 
coming into the Western Hemisphere—Eu- 
ropeans and Asiatics. What effect would 
that have upon the future of business and 
agriculture in the United States? 

Mr. Ciayton. Senator, I would not want 
to express an opinion on that, It is a sub- 
ject I have not thought about at all. I 
would prefer to think about it and to look 
into it a little bit before expressing an 
opinion. 

Senator Surpsteap. Would you be in favor 
of exporting capital to South America and 
perhaps to Latin America from the United 
States? 

Mr. CLAYTON. If you mean by capital what 
I would call our producers’ goods—equip- 
ment, machinery, machine tools, technical 
knowledge, and so on—I am in favor of ex- 
porting such things to any part of the world 
that will purchase them. 

Senator Surpsreap. That is not what I had 
in mind. I am talking about actual capi- 
tal—loans, and so forth—for agricultural ex- 
pansion or industrial expansion. Do you 
think that would be a good thing for the 
United States? 

Mr. CLAYTON. For whatever purpose it may 
be used, Senator, as long as it is a proper 
and lawful purpose, I would be in favor of 
exporting our capital—equipment, producers’ 
goods, and so on. If we do not export it, 
other countries will. We have no monopoly 
of goods of that kind. 

Senator Surpsteap. Do you think that our 
present banking facilities here are sufficient 
to do that, or do you think that some public 
institution should be created for that pur- 
pose? 

Mr. CLAYTON. Senator, that is another 
question—as to how the goods will be paid 
for. I understood your question to be, 
“Would I favor exporting goods of that kind 
to foreign countries?”, and I would. Now, 
as to how the goods are to be paid for, many 
countries will be able to pay for their pur- 
chases; other countries will not. I do favor 
the granting of credits by the Export-Import 
Bank, for example, for the exportation of 
goods, 

Senator SurpsTeap. Oh, yes; but for invest- 
ment and increased production in South 
American countries. 

Mr. CLAYTON. I favor some such instru- 
mentality as the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development agreed upon 
at the Bretton Woods confer nce. I have 
not studied the complete memorandum on 
the subject, so I am not prepared to say that 
I favor it exactly as proposed, but I favor 
the idea. 

Senator Surpstrap. What I have in mind 
is that the cost of production in Latin-Amer- 
ica is very much lower than it is in the United 
States. What I should like to have you tell 
us is, Are you in fayor of or would you favor 
the investment or exportation to South 
America of United States capital to increase 
production in competition with production 
of the United States? 
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Mr. CLAYTON. I would favor, Senator, the 
exportation of capital gocds to any part of 
the world that wishes to buy them. As I said 
a moment ago, we have no monopoly of the 
production and distribution of such goods. 
If we have a market for capital goods in any 
part of the world, it will serve to increase 
employment in the United States to produce 
those goods and export them. 

Senator Suipsteap. I understand that. I 
am not talking about capital goods; I am 
talking about capital—loans and invest- 
ments, and exportation of capital for invest- 
ment, to increase the production of goods 
which we ourselves produce. I have no ob- 
jection to the exportation of goods—finished 
products. The question in my mind, which 
I am trying to have you answer, is, Do you 
favor the exportation of capital to foreign 
countries to be invested there in competition 
with production here? 

Mr. Crayton. The only way in which I 
know how to export capital is to export goods 
that the capital would purchase. That is 
what would happen if we made loans to for- 
eign countries for the purchase of indus- 
trial equipment—machinery, machine tools, 
and equipment of different kinds. I do fa- 
vor that in principle. I do not mean to say 
that I would favor every loan that was pro- 
posed, obviously; but I favor it in principle. 

Senator Suipsteap. Are you in favor of ex- 
port subsidies? 

Mr. CLAYTON. No, sir. 

Senator SuipsTeap. You are not in favor 
of them? 

Mr, CLAYTON. No, sir. 

Senator Surresreap. That is all. 

The CHAIRMAN. Senator PEPPER? 

Senator PEPPER. I have no questions, 

The CHAIRMAN. Senator AUSTIN? 

Senator AUSTIN. I have none. 

The CHAIRMAN, Senator Gurrey? 

Senator Gurrrr. No, Mr. Chairman, 

The CHAIRMAN, Senator GILLETTE? 

Senator GILLETTE. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Clayton, amplifying just a bit the dis- 
cussion you have just had with Senator SHIP- 
STEAD, does subsection 4 of the statement 
made by Secretary Stettinius, as embodying 
our foreign policy, in which section he deals 
with the economic situation, present your 
philosophy and viewpoint? 

Mr. CLAYTON. Senator GILLETTE, I do not 
recall exactly what subsection 4 is, although 
I went over the statement very carefully and 
concur in it. 

Senator GILLETTE. Would you care to have 
me read it? 

Mr. CLAYTON, I would appreciate it if you 
would, 

Senator GILLETTE. I read: 

“Agreement on measure to promote a great 
expansion of our foreign trade and of pro- 
ductiveness and trade throughout the world, 
so that we can maintain full employment in 
our own country and—together with the oth- 
er United Nations—enter an era of constant- 
ly expanding production and consumption 
and of rising standards of living.” 

Mr. CLAYTON. Yes, sir. I approve of that 
100 percent. 

Senator GILLETTE. Even though it involves 
the expansion of production abroad that 
might be competitive with American inter- 
ests? 

Mr. CLAYTON. Yes, sir; I would approve 
of it even in that case. There might be 
exceptions, Senator GILLETTE, but what I 
am trying to say is that I would not disap- 
prove of the principle named there just be- 
cause in some cases the exportation of equip- 
ment, producers’ goods, and so on would make 
competition with industry in the United 
States. Obviously, as I have said before 
and I think I want to repeat it—we are not 
the only producers of capital equipment and 
producers’ goods, and if we do not supply 
the market for it, other countries will do so. 
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In supplying the market for it, we afford 
employment in our country. 

Senator GILLETTE. Then, your first consid- 
eration would be the employment incident 
to the production of these capital goods re- 
gardless of the impact on the development 
of the industry and the future of certain 
American industries? 

Mr. Crayton. One of the prime movers 
with me in favoring a policy of that kind is 
the great assistance that it will be in the 
post-war period, particularly in the first 3, 4, 
or 5 critical years after the war, in providing 
employment. 

Senator GILLETTE. That, of course, answers 
my question: That that consideration, that 
factor, you would consider paramount to the 
resultant effect or impact on American indus- 
try? 

Mr. CLAYTON. Yes, sir; because the result- 
ant effect or impact on American industry 
will come in any case. If we do not supply 
the goods, somebody else will, I assure you. 
The resultant impact will come regardless of 
any action we may take, if the situation jus- 
tifles the industry. 

Senator GILLETTE. That is all, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. CLAYTON. May I add just this one 
thing: That I would not favor providing 
capital for the development of industries 
abroad which would not be able to exist 
without substantial tariff protection or sub- 
sidies on the part of the government of the 
country in which they would be located; I 
would favor capital investment only in those 
cases where the proposed industries were 
naturally located and would be able with 
good management to make their own way. 

Senator Suipsteap. Would you, Mr. Clay- 
ton, be in favor of exporting capital to a 
country to increase production of certain 
products for which they would pay an export 
subsidy? 

Mr. CLAYTON. No, sir; I would not, 

The CHAIRMAN. Senator La FOLLETTE? 

Senator La FOLLETTE. Mr, Clayton, I should 
like to ask you, to start with, a few questions 
which I have been requested to ask by Sen- 
ators who are not members of the committee. 
As a basis, I would like to ask whether or 
not you are familiar with the statement of 
Mr. Lamar Fleming, Jr., submitted to the 
Subcommittee on Post-war Planning for Ag- 
riculture, of the Committee on Agriculture, 
of the United States House of Representa- 
tives, in December of this year. 

Mr. CLAYTON. No, sir; I am not familiar 
with it. 

Senator La FOLLETTE. May I read certain ex- 
cerpts which the Senator has marked and 
then ask you whether or not you subscribe 
to those statements? 

Mr. CLAYTON. Yes, sir. 

Senator La FoLLETTE. That might save time, 
I think. I am sorry I do not have another 
copy of this to give to you. [Reading:] 

“5. That, under a high-tariff regime, United 
States production of cotton on a scale re- 
quiring substantial exports is grievously han- 
dicapped; because (a) high tariffs make the 
grower's cost of living, implements, and ma- 
terials higher than those of cotton growers 
abroad, (b) high tariffs reduce the quantity 
of dollar exchange available to the foreign 
customer, and hence the quantity of Amer- 
ican cotton he can buy and the price he can 
pay for it, and (c) therefore high tariffs 
reduce the price of the export crop, since the 
surplus depends on export, by reducing the 
price of the export portion. Moreover, that 
this difficulty for consuming countries to 
secure dollars with which to pay for Ameri- 
can cotton stimulates cotton production in 
other countries whose exchange is more 
easily obtainable.” 
cane CLAYTON. I think that statement is 
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Senator La FoLLETTE (reading): 

“6. That devices to protect the United 
States cotton grower against these harmful 
effects, by artificial support of prices within 
the United States, stimulate cotton produc- 
tion in other countries (unless they are cou- 
pled with an export subsidy) and stimulate 
production, particularly within the United 
States, of rayon and other competitive mate- 
rials and fibers; and, if long continued and 
carried to the extreme, that they will cause 
total loss of the export market to foreign 
cottons and serious further loss of the do- 
mestic market to other materials and fibers.” 

Mr. CLAYTON. I think that statement is 
true. Before you leave that subject, Senator 
La FOLLETTE, I would like to make clear my 
position on the cotton problem by saying 
that the position of Secretary Wickard, as 
outlined before the same committee before 
whom Mr. Fleming appeared, is now and has 
for a long time been the position that I 
have taken regarding the right way for this 
country to handle the cotton program. I 
will read just one paragraph of his statement 
before that committee. [Reading:] 

“There is a fourth approach to the prob- 
lem. I would call it a reconversion program 
for the cotton South. As in the third ap- 
proach, the domestic and world market price 
of American cotton would be the same, and 
income payments would be made to farmers. 
Eut these income payments would not be 
perpetual; they would extend only over a 
stated period, and one of their main purposes 
would be to give direct aid to cotton farmers 
who needed to change partly or wholly to 
other lines.” 

There is a good deal more of it, but ina 
few words that states my position on the 
cotton problem. 

Senator La FoLLETTE. THat is more or less 
in conformity, I take it, with this additional 
statement of Mr. Fleming. I[Reading:] 

“I think it is plain that the disease which 
undermined cotton growing and other United 
States agriculture is the high tariff and that 
the fundamental cure is to eradicate high 
tariff, meanwhile encouraging the patient to 
do his best to build up health by his own 
efforts; that is, by economical and efficient 
farming and sustaining him through his con- 
valescence with such temporary assistance as 
may be warranted and practicable.” 

Mr. CLAYTON. That is very much the same 
as Secretary Wickard’s statement. 

Senator La FOLLETTE. Mr. Fleming made a 
statement under the head of “The required 
legislation.” But perhaps I had better read 
first his statement under the head, “Sug- 
gested policy will save money to American 
consumers and taxpayers.” 

“The policy chosen must pass the test of 
being in the interest of the taxpayers, who 
are most of the American people, and the 
consumers, who are all of the American peo- 
ple. 

“I believe the policy here suggested will 
cost the taxpayers less at the start than any 
alternative thus far proposed; and the cost 
of it will scale down to nothing as the ad- 
justment payments are scaled down. Return 
to world prices in the domestic cotton market 
and facilitation of lower production costs will 
reduce the American consumer's cost of cot- 
ton clothes, household cotton goods, oil 
shortening, soaps, and other byproducts. 
Availability of cotton at world prices will as- 
sure American cotton mills of equality in 
raw-material costs, plus some freight advan- 
tages, when competing at home and abroad 
with foreign mills. 


“THE REQUIRED LEGISLATION 

“Effectuation of this policy would require 
the following legislative steps: (a) An act to 
reduce the tariff; (b) repeal or amendment 
of the statutes providing for Government 
loans on cotton and enactment of provisions 
for price-adjustment payments; (c) repeal of 
the provisions of law restricting the growers’ 
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freedom to plant cotton, whether absolutely 
or as a contingent condition of enjoyment of 
other Government programs; (d) repeal or 
amendment of the statutes prohibiting sales 
of Government cotton below parity price or 
cost to the Government and enactment of 
legislation setting a fixed annual rate for 
the liquidation of all Government cotton; 
(e) repeal of all statutory authority for direct 
or indirect subsidies upon the production of 
oil-bearing beans, nuts, and seeds; and (f) 
discontinuance of all Federal discrimination 
against margarine and repeal of the Federal 
taxes on vendors of margarine and coloring 
of margarine. 

“The loan at 9244 percent of parity price, 
which is mandatory through the two crops 
following the calendar year in which the end 
of the war is proclaimed, should be abolished 
or reduced to a rate low enough so that our 
cotton prices could seek their world competi- 
tive level. An adjustment price shouid be 
paid on all current production to adjust the 
difference between the free market price and 
the price which Congress would judge to be 
equitable, having in mind the tariff and the 
competition of the liquidation of the Gov- 
ernment’s stocks, This adjustment should 
be scaled down as the tariff is lowered and 
the Government stock liquidated. It should 
be based on a fixed theoretical crop, say 12,- 
000,000 bales; So that, if the growers in- 
creased their production, the payment per 
pound would be correspondingly decreased 
and the aggregate cost to the Treasury would 
not increase.” 

Do you find yourself in substantial agree- 
ment with that statement? 

Mr. CLAYTON. That covers too much ter- 
ritory, Senator La FOLLETTE, for me to answer 
Yes or No. There are several things in there 
that I have not thought about at all, with 
reference to oil-bearing beans, and things of 
that kind. 

Senator La FOLLETTE. Well, confining it to 
cotton, do you fee] that the present statute, 
which provides for Government loans at 
9214 percent of parity for the 2-year period 
following the war, should be repealed? 

Mr. CLayton. I would not think it should 
be repealed unless accompanied at the same 
time by a comprehensive cotton program, 
such as that recommended by Secretary 
Wickard in the statement I have just read. 
Just a simple repeal of the cotton-loan pro- 
vision, and doing nothing else, would not 
cover the situation. 

Senator La FOLLETTE. I do not understand 
that Mr. Fleming advocated that. I under- 
stand that he also stated some program for 
adjustment. But do you agree with that 
ultimate objective? 

Mr. CLAYTON. I do. I think, just as Secre- 
tary Wickard says, that we have got to get 
back to a situation where we have one price 
for cotton—one price in the United States 
and one price throughout the world. We 
cannot hold ourselves in the United States on 
a plane very much higher than the rest of the 
world, because unless we pay subsidies, we 
will accumulate a large surplus of cotton in 
the United States which we can only get rid 
of by paying subsidies, and I do not think 
subsidies are a good thing to pay. I think 
that they are very distasteful to other coun- 
tries. We ourselves in this country, I think, 
have a law against dumping by other coun- 
tries in our country. Naturally, other coun- 
tries greatly cbject to our dumping things in 
their country, and so on. But the whole 
cotton situation has to be dealt with as one 
whole problem and not just simply as a loan 
problem or a purchase problem or a subsidy 
problem or an adjustment payment, or any- 
thing of that kind. R 

Senator La FOoLLETTE. Now, if I may, I 
should like to clear up this point: The provi- 
sion with regard to the putting of a so-called 
floor under agricultural prices for 2 years 
beyond the war applies to other crops as well 
as to cotton. What is your feeling about the 
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provision with regard to cther crops? Do you 
think that that policy should be altered also, 
or is it your desire to see the floor removed 
ultimately solely with respect to cotton? 

Mr. CLAYTON. Senator, I just do not know 
about the other crops. I do not know what 
the law is, I do not know what the loan is, 
I do not know what the supply and demand 
situation is. I can speak with any experience 
only as to cotton. 

Senator La FOLLETTE. Mr. Clayton, there 
have been certain statements printed in the 
press, with which I think you are familiar, 
for which I am in nowise directly or indi- 
rectly responsible. For that reason I have 
asked the chairman of the committee to ob- 
tain certain documents from various agencies 
of the Government. These documents came 
here under an injunction of secrecy from the 
various departments. However, I have dis- 
cussed the matter with the full committee, 
and they have authorized me to make use of 
them in asking you certain questions. I 
have come here to this place at the table so 
that I might show them to you, because I 
do not wish to insert them in the record, 
but I felt that you should have an oppor- 
tunity to look at them yourself. I wish to 
state that my sole desire in this matter is 
to clear up some of these statements or docu- 
ments and to give you an opportunity fully 
and freely to comment upon them or to 
make any statement which you think is just 
in the premises from your own standpoint, 
because I think that ultimately it will be 
better if these matters are fully understood, 
without revealing any of the codes or the 
actions of the Government in connection 
with them. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Thank you. 

Senator La FOLLETTE. Mr. Clayton, on yes- 
terday you stated—and I quote from page 
101 of the transcript—as follows: 

“At the outbreak of the war between Ger- 
many, France, and England, about September 
8, 1939, Anderson, Clayton & Co. discontinued 
business with Germany and so instructed all 
its foreign subsidiaries. 

“The company and its subsidiaries made 
no sale to Japan for some time prior to Pearl 
Harbor.” 

Would you mind telling the committee 
what you mean by “for some time prior to 
Pearl Harbor”? 

Mr. CLAYTON. Senator La FOLLETTE, as I 
stated yesterday, I came to Washington in 
August 1940. Iresigned my position as chair- 
man of the board of Anderson, Clayton & Co. 
at that time, and I can only speak as to what 
happened subsequent to that time from in- 
formation which has been furnished me at 
my request by the company in Houston. 

I have been informed that the last sale 
of American cotton made to Japan was in 
the latter part of 1940, about 1 year before 
Pearl Harbor; that the last sale of any kind 
of cotton made by the company to Japan 
was in the early part of September 1941, 
about 3 months before Pearl Harbor, which 
sale was made by the Peruvian subsidiary of 
the company. 

Senator La FOLLETTE. In making that state- 
ment, do you know what, if any, instructions 
were sent to the South American subsidiaries 
of the company with regard to sales of cotton 
to Japan? : 

Mr. CLAYTON. No; I do not. 

Senator La FOLLETTE. Do you know whether 
any effort was made to check those sales? 

Mr. CLAYTON. No; I do not. I only know 
in the case of Germany, because I was there 
when it was done and took part in the deci- 
sion which resulted in that action. 

Senator La FOLLETTE. Well, now, these are 
wholly owned subsidiaries, are they not? 

Mr. CLAYTON. They are; yes, sir. 

Senator La FOLLETTE. Some of those sales 
took place, did they not, after the moral em- 
bargo had been declared by the Secretary of 
State on sales to Japan? 
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Mr. Crayton. I am not aware that there 
was a moral embargo applying to all Ameri- 
can exports to Japan. If there was, I just 
do not remember it. But even if there was, 
and even if the sale took place subsequent 
to that time, it is something that I do not 
think I am responsible for because, as I 
say, I was here; I had completely severed 
my connection with the management of the 
company. I was devoting myself exclusively 
and completely to Government service and 
was aware only in a general way of what was 
going on. 

Senator La FoLLETTE. Nevertheless, as I 
understand it, you are the principal stock- 
holder of the company, are you not? 

Mr. CLAYTON. That is correct. 

Senator La FoLierre. Did you not feel any 
responsibility for the policy of the com- 
pany, in view of the fact that you were the 
principal stockholder? 

Mr. Crayton. Yes, I did, and I still do; 
and I would have believed, and I still believe, 
that the men who were running the company 
then, and-are running it mow, who had the 
responsibility of the management of the com- 
pany, would have responded in the right way 
to any—what you call—moral embargo that 
might have been put on the exports to 
Japan. 

Senator La FOLLETTE. Mr, Clayton, would 
you explain to the committee, if you know, 
how the transactions of the South American 
subsidiaries with their Italian customers or 
agents were carried on after the war broke 
out in Europe? 

Mr. CLAYTON. Well, I presume they con- 
tinued to cable direct to Milan, which was the 
general sales agency for Anderson, Clayton & 
Co. in Italy, k 
Senator La FOLLETTE. Yes; but I mean 80 
far as any sales of cotton or transactions that 
occurred were concerned, how were they su- 
pervised, if at all, by the Allies? 

Mr. CLAYTON. Oh; the British had a navi- 
cert system, such as they had in the First 
World War. In order for a shipment of goods 
to Europe to pass British inspection, we had 
to get a navicert. I know that up to the time 
that I left Houston, Anderson, Clayton & Co. 
worked very closely with the British to make 
sure that any sales they were making to 
neighboring countries to Germany were being 
made to people that we believed and the 
Eritish believed were buying the cotton for 
their own use and not for reexportation to 
Germany. But I would just call your atten- 
tion and the attention of the committee, 
Senator La FOLLETTE, to the fact that this was 
long before the United States was engaged 
in war with Germany. 

Senator La FOLLETTE. I understand that; 
but your statement yesterday was that the 
company stopped its trade with Germany 
after the war broke out, and you did not 
make any mention of trade with Italy. I 
wondered if that was a conscious omission or 
if it was an inadvertence. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Italy was not at war, and we 
continued to sell cotton to Italy. 

Senator La Fouterre. Until Italy entered 
the war? 

Mr. CLAYTON. I do not know at just what 
time the sales were discontinued, but I know 
that we continued to sell cotton to Italy 
after the war broke out in Europe on Sep- 
tember 3, 1959; but we did it, as I have 
said, only to mille that we had known for 
25 or 30 years and had done business with 
for that length of time, mills that we be- 
lieved were buying cotton for their own con- 
sumption, and mills that the British believed 
were buying cotton for their own consump- 
tion, and not for reexportation. 

Senator La Fouterre. As I understand your 
statement, all those transactions took place 
under the blockade, and navicerts were nec- 
essary from the Allied authorities for ship- 
ment of that cotton? 

Mr. Crayton. That is true; as soon as the 
British got their system set up. For a 
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while—I do not know how long; a few 
weeks; maybe a few months—they did not 
have the system set up., and therefore we 
did not have to get navicerts. But we exer- 
cised a very careful control over it curselves, 
and the British did also, although not by the 
navicert system. The steamers were stopped 
in some cases in the Mediterranean and the 
cotton was taken off. Some was put on the 
island of Malta, some at Oran, and some at 
Marseille: Later, I think, every bale cf it 
was turned back to us, in the case of Ander- 
son, Clayton & Co.; I do not know about other 
firms. But in some cases the cotton was 
stopped until the British could make a com- 
plete investigation. They had obviously ab- 
solute control of it as it passed Gibraltar. 

Senator La FOLLETTE. Did you ever have 
called to your attention a proposed arrange- 
ment for the exchange of 7,000 bales of cot- 
ton delivered to Barcelona, which was later 
turned into yarn and got into occupied 
France? 

Mr. CLAYTON. No, sir; I never heard of that. 

Senator La FoLLETTE., Did you know about 
any arrangement, or suggested arrangement, 
whereby Brazilian bonds held in occupied 
France were to be utilized in the payment of 
cotton shipped from one of the Anderson, 
Clayton subsidiaries in South America? 
Mr. Crayton. No, sir; I do not think I ever 
heard of that. . 

The CHamm:n. At what time was that? 

Senator La Fotterre. This was in July 1942. 

Mr. CLAYTON. I am sure I can say categori- 
cally that Anderson Clayton & Co. never took 
any Brazilian bonds in payment for cotton. 

Senator La FOLLETTE. No. It would appear 
that this transaction was not permitted to 
take place, but it was proposed. It was never 
brought to your. attention? 

Mr. CLarrox. No, sir. Do I understand 
you, Senator LA FOLLETTE, to say that the 
proposal was that this cotton was to be 
shipped into occupied France? 

Senator La FOLLETTE, Yes. 

Mr. CLAYTON. You do not mean to say that 
Anderson, Clayton & Co, proposed any such 
thing? 

Senator La Fotierre. Will you just read 
that over and see [handing a paper to Mr. 
Clayton]? 

Mr. CLAYTON. I am sure Anderson, Clayton 
& Co. never imported any cotton yarn into 
France. 

Senator La FOLLETTE. You are positive of 
that of your own knowledge? 

Mr. CLAYTON, I could not say of my own 
knowledge; I say it only because I am just 
sure that if they had done any such thing, I 
would have been told about it. 

Senator La FoLLETTE. But this matter was 
never brought to your attention prior to 
this time? 

Mr. CLAYTON. I do not recall that I ever 
heard of that before. Mention is made in 
that memorandum that Anderson, Clayton 
& Co. must have been involved, because the 
G.I. R. C., which are the initials of a group- 
ment in France which imported for the 
Government, owed Anderson, Clayton & Co. a 
substantial amount of money. That is men- 
tioned in that memorandum. They did owe 
Anderson, Clayton & Co. a good deal of 
money at the time France fell in the sum- 
mer of 1940, but it was eventually all paid. 
It was for cotton that was sold to France 
when France was an ally of Great Britain. 

Senator La FoLLETTE. So these amounts 
were prior to the fall of France and were 
simply amounts owing to Anderson, Clayton 
& Co. as a result of transactions which had 
taken place prior to the fall of France? 

Mr. CLArrox. I am sure that is true. I 
am just saying from my own knowledge that 
I know they did owe a good deal of money 
to the company for sales made prior to the 
fall of France. 

Senator La FoLLETTE. Were there ever called 
to your attention, Mr, Clayton, any dis- 
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patches received by the State Department 
concerning information that shipments from 
Anderson, Clayton. & Co.’s subsidiaries going 
to consignees in Shanghai were ultimately 
finding their way into Japanese hands? 

Mr. CLAYTON. No; I do not recall any such 
information being given me. Of course, any 
such shipments would have had to be prior 
to Pearl Harbor. 

Senator La FoLLETTE. That is clear accord- 
ing to your previous testimony; that there 
were no shipments prior to that time. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Subsequent, you mean. 

Senator La FOLLETTE. I mean subsequent 
to Pearl Harbor. 

Mr. CLAYTON. There could not have been, 
obviously. I mean if we tried, there could 
not have been. 

Senator La Forxrrrr. But this matter was 
never brought to your attention, and you 
have no personal knowledge of it? 

Mr. CLAYTON. I do not recall it; no, sir. 

Senator La FOLLETTE. Was the question of 
employees of subsidiaries in South America 
who were alleged to be of Axis origin or sym- 
pathies ever brought to your attention? 

Mr. Crayton, I heard something about it; 
1 just do not recall -exactly what it was, 
Senator La FOLLETTE. We have had that 
question come up, and had it come up in 
the other war. We have had it come up 
in this war. We did have some foreigners in 
our employ because we were doing an inter- 
national business. : 

I remember in the other World War we 
had two German boys in our office in Hous- 
ton. I personally took the matter up with 
Attorney General Gregory here in Washing- 
ton. I asked him what we should do about 
them, and he told me, “Just leave them 
right where they. are. They are better off 
there than if you put them on the street.” 
And they went through the entire war in 
our employ. They had both taken out 
citizenship papers—their first papers—before 
the war started but were not able to complete 
them. > 

There have been two or three questions 
brought up during this war of somewhat the 
same nature. It is a difficult question, one 
on which I do not think you can lay down 
an absolute rule to be followed in every case. 
Each case has to be looked at, I think, on 
its own merits. 

Senator La FOLLETTE. Well, you say these 
matters were brought to your attention or 
that you knew something about the situation 
with regard to certain employees of the sub- 
sidiaries in some of the South American 
countries? 

Mr. CLAYTON. I have just a faint recollec- 
tion of having heard that same question arise 
regarding one employee of Anderson, Clay- 
ton & Co.,in Argentina. Who told me about 
it or where I heard it, I just cannot remem- 
ber, I just remember that such a question 
did arise. What was finally done with the 
man, I do not know. 

Senator La FoLLETTE. Were you ever in- 
formed of a communication to the State De- 
partment in a commercial report stating that 
the employment of persons of Axis sympathies 
by the subsidiaries in South America of An- 
derson, Clayton & Co. was embarrassing to 
the program of the Government and its pol- 
icies? 

Mr. CLAYTON I feel pretty sure that that 
was not brought to my attention, Senator 
La Follette. 

Senator La Fotirrre. So you had no per- 
sonal knowledge of that? 

Mr. CLAxrox. No, I do not think so. I do 
not recall. I think if it had been brought to 
my attention by any Government official, I 
would have taken prompt action in the mat- 
ter. I just do not remember that it was. 

Senator LA FoLLETTE. Did you discuss the 
question of these employees whom we havo 
been discussing with Mr. Root when he was 
here? 

The Cuainman. With whom? 
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Mr. Crayton. Mr. Root—Mr. Jesse Root— 
who is manager of Anderson, Clayton & Co.'s 
business in Argentina, I just do not re- 
member; I just do not recall. I would tell 
you if I remembered it. I may have. 

Senator La FOLLETTE. Did you ever, after 
this matter was brought to your attention, 
take any steps to bring this to the attention 
of the persons responsible for the a 
ment of the subsidiaries involved? 

Mr. Ciayton. I do not know, Senator La- 
Follette, that the matter was brought to my 
attention in any such way that would have 
caused me to feel that I should do that. I 
just do not remember how it came to my at- 
tention, As I told you a moment ago, I 
have just a faint recollection of some ques- 
tion of that kind having been raised; in 
‘what circumstances, by whom, and at what 
time, I just do not remember, 

Senator La FOLLETTE. As I understand it, 
you are to be in charge of the economic sec- 
tion of the State Department? 

Mr, CLAYTON. Obviously, Senator La For- 
LETTE, I will not make the foreign economic 
policy of the United States Government; 
that is going to be made by the President, 
the Secretary of State, and the Congress. 
But I have been nominated to be Assistant 
Secretary of State for foreign economic affairs. 
Senator La FOLLETTE. I understand that; 
but you are going to be in charge or have 
direct administratien of whatever policy is 
effectuated? f 

Mr. CLAYTON. May I just read from the 
memorandum of what my duties will be? 

Senator La FoLLETTE. Certainly, 

Mr. CLAYTON (reading) ; 

“The Assistant Secretary in charge of eco- 
nomic affairs would be responsible for the 
development of foreign economic policy. 
This policy has (a) important wartime as- 
pects; (b) long-range aspects. Our wartime 
foreign economic policy is concerned with our 
whole program of obtaining necessary sup- 
plies and strategic materials from other 
countries, of preventing enemy countries 
from obtaining such. materials, of providing 
for the needs of liberated areas, of financing 
relief operations, participating in the deter- 
mination of financial arrangements in newly 
occupied countries, determining foreign-pol- 
icy aspects of lend-lease matters, and negoti- 
ations of lend-lease agreements, developing 
policy with regard to foreign-policy aspects 
of disposal of surplus property, and similar 
matters.” 

Senator LA FOLLETTE. May I ask you to look 
over this memorandum and tell me if it is 
an accurate, or substantially so, statement of 
Anderson, Clayton & Co.’s business? 

Mr. CLAYTON. This purports to be a state- 
ment of the total holdings of Anderson, Clay- 
ton & Co. abroad as of 1942. I just would not 
be able to say whether or not it is correct. 

Senator La FOLLETTE, Could you tell me if 
the statement with regard to the subsidiaries 
as it appears there is correct? 

Mr. Crayton. I could not say, Senator La 
FoLLETTE, This statement says “holdings,” 
and it means, of course, not only physical 
property investments—fixed assets, as I call 
them—but cotton or cash or any other prop- 
erty that might be held in these countries. 
As to whether or not this figure is correct, I 
would not know. 

Senator La FOLLETTE. Could you furnish 
the committee a memorandum showing An- 
derson, Clayton & Co's holdings abroad, the 
arrangement with its subsidiaries, and a 
structural picture of the operation in its 
entirety? 

Mr. CLAYTON. I will be glad to. I just want 
to make sure I understand what it is you 
want. Do you want not only the fixed as- 
sets but the current assets as well—cotton, 
cash, and whatever it may be? 

Senator La FOLLETTE, Yes; I would like to 
have that. 
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Mr. CLarrox. May I have that memoran- 
dum? 

Senator La FoLLETTE. Yes [handing paper 
to Mr. Clayton]. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Yes, sir; I will be glad to give 
it to you. I can give it to you from this 
auditor’s report which I have. 

Senator La FoLLETTE. I do not think we 
need to take the time to go into it now. If 
you would furnish the statement, it could 
be printed in the record. 

Mr. Crayton. I notice that this statement 
you have handed me purports to show the 
total holdings of the company abroad as of 
July 1942 and includes, for example, France, 
$66,000. Now, I do not know what that is, 
unless it is the depreciated value of a small 
office building that Anderson, Clayton & Co. 
had in Havre. But the next figure is Japan, 
$37,000. This says the total holdings of the 
company abroad as of July 1942. That is ob- 
viously a balance due to the company on 
shipments of cotton that had not been paid 
for. 

Senator La FOLLETTE. That is the way I 
understood it. 

Mr. Crayton. Germany, $57,000; the same 
thing. Czechoslovakia, $80,000; it must be 
the same thing. 

Senator La FoLLETTE. Naturally, you had 
certain current transactions which were cut 
off at the time of the war, and those unpaid 
accounts are still carried on the books of the 
concern? 

Mr. CLaxroN. Whether or not they are, I do 
not know. 

Senator La FoLLETTE. I assumed that that 
was what this referred to. 

Mr. CLAYTON. That may be. 

Senator La FoLLETTE, But if you will fur- 
nish a statement, I would much prefer to 
have it. 

Mr. Crayton. I am sure they are not car- 
ried any longer because, of course, in those 
countries they would be considered abso- 
lutely of no value. I will be glad to furnish 
that to you. 

Senator La Fottette. Now, Mr. Clayton, you 
stated yesterday that you own 40 percent of 
the stock of Anderson, Clayton & Co. Is that 
the Delaware corporation? 

Mr, CLAYTON. Members of my family and I 
do; I myself do not own any such amount. 

Senator La FoLLETTE. That is the total 
holdings of you and the intimate or imme- 
diate members of your family? 

Mr. CLAYTON. That is correct. 

Senator La FOLLETTE. So you and your fam- 
ily are the principal stockholders; are you 
not? 

Mr. CLAYTON. That is correct. 

Senator La FOLLETTE. gang the largest stock- 
holders? 

Mr. CLAYTON. That is correct. 

Senator La FoLLETTE. Mr. Clayton, in con- 
nection with the duties that you are to 
undertake, matters which obviously have to 
do with your company or its subsidiaries may 
come before the very branch of the depart- 
ment of which you are the head. Will you 
state to the committee, if you care to, what 
your policy or attitude would be concerning 
such transactions or matters involving 
directly or indirectly the interests of this 
concern in which you own a substantial 
amount of stock? 

Mr. CLayton. My policy as Assistant Secre- 
tary of State would be to have nothing to do 
with them. 

Senator La FOLLETTE. Would you take steps 
to make certain that those who were handling 
them were given to understand that your 
withdrawal from participation was complete 
and absolute and that their exercise of judg- 
ment would be desired on your part full, free, 
and untrammeled? 

Mr. Crayton. Obviously I would, Senator 
La FOLLETTE, I would ask the Secretary of 
State to delegate somebody to handle such 
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matters, so that I would have nothing what- 
ever to do with them. 

Senator La FOLLETTE. Thank you, 
that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHARMAN. Are there any other 
questions? 

Senator GEORGE. Mr. Chairman, I should 
like to ask one question, because I think it 
may be helpful to an understanding of Mr. 
Clayton’s testimony. 

The CHAIRMAN. Proceed, Senator GEORGE. 

Senator GEORGE. How were your sales 
usually carried out or made, Mr. Clayton? 
How were your sales of cotton usually made 
to your customers in the various countries 
where you were doing business prior to the 
war, let us say? 

Mr. CLAYTON. Anderson, Clayton & Co. had 
branches or sales agencies in practically all 
cotton-consuming countries, and they would 
cable from Houston or from South America, 
as the case might be, or wherever they were 
offering the cotton from, direct to those 
branches and give particulars of the offers 
of the quality, the number of bales, the prices, 
and so on—and the branches or sales agencies 
would sell the cotton. 

Senator GEORGE. On what terms usually? 

Mr. CLAYTON. Almost throughout the pe- 
riod between the two wars the bulk of the 
business was done payment on arrival or pay- 
ment on delivery. The countries buying or 
importing the cotton were not in a position 
generally to pay cash on shipment as was 
done prior to the First World War, so the cot- 
ton shipper had to finance the movement of 
the cotton until it was finally delivered to 
the mill abroad. 

Senator GEORGE. Did you have active ac- 
counts with your customers? 

Mr. CLAYTON. Yes, sir; in practically all 
cases. 

Senator Grorce. Did sales to Italy run 
pretty high during the period between the 
two wars? 

Mr, CLAYTON. Yes, sir; Anderson, Clayton 
& Co. did a very large business in Italy. 

Senator La FOLLETTE. Mr. Chairman, may 
I make one further request of Mr. Clayton? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Senator La FOLLETTE, Mr. Clayton, in fur- 
nishing this statement concerning Anderson, 
Clayton & Co., and its subsidiaries, will you 
show exactly how much capital has been in- 
vested in the development of cotton growing 
in countries other than the continental 
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Mr. CLAYTON. There is none, Senator La 
FOLLETTE. 

Senator La FOLLETTE. The company has not 
invested any money in growing cotton out- 
side the United States? 

Mr. CLAYTON. No, sir. 

Senator La FoLLETTE. Thank you. 

Senator PEPPER. Mr. Chairman—— 

The Cuarrman. Senator PEPPER. 

Senator PEPPER. Mr. Clayton, I am not sure 
that I understood what your theory of our 
disposition of our cotton crop on the world 
market is, but I thought I heard one phrase 
in which you said that the cost of produc- | 
tion should be decreased. Was that a part 
of your theory on the subject, that the cost 
of cotton production in this country should 
be decreased? 

Mr. CLAYTON. Senator Prerrer, I do not 
think that we in the United States will be 
able to compete with other cotton-producing 
countries in the world unless we can get our 
costs of production down somewhat. 

Senator Perper. Will that reduction in the 
cost of production decrease the compensation 
which the labor which produces cotton would 
receive? 

Mr. CLAYTON. No, sir; I think it would in- 
crease it. The only way we can reduce the 
cost of growing cotton in the United States 
very materially is through mechanization, 
In the end we may not employ so much labor 
in that process, but the labor that we employ 
should be higher paid. 8 
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Senator Peprer. Your theory would prac- 
tically eliminate what is called the family 
unit in cotton production as cotton is pro- 
duced at the present time? 

Mr. CLAYTON. I do not think so, sir; I think 
that the family unit would continue to pro- 
duce cotton as a cash crop and produce food 
and feed and other things that are necessary 
for living. But it would produce a certain 
amount of cotton as a cash crop. The pro- 
duction of cotton on a large scale as a com- 
mercial undertaking would take place in 
larger units than at present. 

Senator PEPPER. Your theory about Treas- 
ury payments, as I understood it, was only 
to afford a period until those engaged in the 
*preduction of cotton and unable to survive 
in the cotton-competitive system would 
have an opportunity to get out of that busi- 
ness and into some other? 

Mr. CLAYTON. To enable them to have a 
period to shift from inefficient to efficient 
production from the lands which should be 
used for other purposes; what we call mar- 
ginal lands, which should not grow cotton. 
They would grow other things—peanuts, per- 
haps; or the land would be put in pasture; 
so that the efficient lands would be used 
for producing this crop to meet world com- 
petition. 

It is all a question, Senator PEPPER, of 
whether or not we want to stay in the busi- 
ness of selling cotton to the rest of the 
world. If we want to reduce the size of our 
cotton crop to purely the needs of domestic 
consumption, we can follow another policy. 
But even in that, we have to reckon upon 
the competition of synthetic fibers. Cotton 
is today fighting a battle on two fronts—the 
export front and the domestic front. 

Senator Pepper. Would you carry that same 
theory further; namely, that no American 
enterprise which depends upon the world 
market should be continued unless it can 
economically survive in the world competi- 
tion for that market? Is that a factor that 
enters into that theory? 

Mr. Crayton. I think this, Senator PEPPER: 
That any crop or any commodity that de- 
pends upon an export market for absorp- 
tion of the surplus must be produced on 
an efficient basis if we are to compete with 
world production. 

Senator Peprer. It is obvious, of course, 
that if you are not able to meet world com- 
petition, you will have to have aid in the 
form of a subsidy or some other sort of 
governmental assistance. Would you carry 
that same theory into all other American 
export business? 

Mr. CLAYTON. Senator Pepper, for the mo- 
ment I would just prefer to confine the dis- 
cussion to cotton. That is the only thing 
I have specialized in, the thing I think I 
can speak with some authority about. The 

ther things I would like to think abovt 

study before expressing categorical opin- 
ions, I said a moment ago that I did not 
favor subsidies. If that is what the impli- 
cation of your question is, I repeat that I 
do not favor subsidized exports, 

Senator Ferrer. Would you favor Govern- 
ment aid to those people who might not be 
able to survive in the cotton-producing busi- 
ness, either in the form of teaching them 
another trade, if necessary by governmental 
loans or at Government schools, or, if neces- 
sary, to set them up in some other business 
by making loans available to them to get 
into a certain business? In other words, if 
the policy which you advocate would have 
the effect of driving people off the land, would 
you guide them into some other vocation 
where they would have a chance to survive? 

Mr. CLAYTON. I certainly would. May I 
say that I do not like the expression that 
the policy I favor would drive people off the 
land. I am just presenting two alternatives. 
One is that you can either cut your produc- 
tion down to the domestic market, and even 
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in that case have to fight a battle with rayon 
and other synthetic fibers and find cotton 
gradually losing out on that front, and in 
the end find that you have got to take some 
heroic measures in order to adjust the situa- 
tion; or you can have a long-range view of 
the situation—say, 5 or 10 years—and recog- 
nize that a large part of the South—the 
southern population and southern economy— 
is dependent upon this great crop and that 
it is in the interest of the South and in the 
interest of the United States to try to pre- 
serve that crop and to retain the export 
market and have, as Secretary Wickard says, 
a kind of reconversion program for cotton; 
to go in there and by soil-conservation pay- 
ments and by income payments, as Secre- 
tary Wickard says, to the inefficient assist 
them to get into some other crop or some 
other activity where they can make a more 
decent living than they can with something 
that is no longer efficient. 

There has been a great change in the cot- 
ton situation in the last 20 or 25 years. There 
are too many foreign countries that have 
gone into the production of cotton on a con- 
siderable scale, and we just have to face 
facts as they are. 

Senator PEPPER. I am not quarreling with 
the theory of reconversion with respect to our 
cotton crop, but I am interested to know 
whether you have devoted some concern to 
the reconversion of the people who would be 
affected by that policy, the policy itself going 
to your point of view as to whether you think 
in terms of the logic of international trade 
and the inevitable consequences of a policy 
with respect to the commodity; whether your 
background and your point of view cause 
you unwittingly to place undue emphasis 
upon what might be called the logical situa- 
tion rather than following through to the in- 
evitable consequence of that policy upon 
human beings, and whether you have given 
the same thought to guiding human beings 
back as you have to a policy with respect to a 
commodity. 

Mr. CLAYTON. I assure you I have. I have 
given a great deal of thought to that subject. 
I have said from the beginning, going away 
back to 1933, that, in my opinion, the Gov- 
ernment owes the cotton farmer something 
for the fact that he has to buy in a closed 
market and sell in a free market. I believed 
that some adjustment payment or income 
payment to the cotton producer by the 
United States Government was in order. 
What I have cautioned against and warned 
against repeatedly is that the program should 
not be such as to try to make the. market 
make that payment to him, because in at- 
tempting to make the market pay it to him, 
you throw the market out of line with the 
world market and destroy your export trade 
in cotton. 8 

Now, as I said a moment ago, we are faced 
with the problem that we may be destroying 
to a certain extent our domestic trade in cot- 
ton, due to the competition of these syn- 
thetic fibers. I think it would be socially and 
economically very, very wrong today to take 
the cotton problem and just say, “We are go- 
ing right back to the Old system of laissez- 
faire in cotton; we are going to cancel all the 
loans. We are going to cancel all the income 
payments and all the soil-conservation pay- 
ments. We are going to cut out everything 
and let the cotton farmer shift for himself.” 

I would vote always against any such 
program as that. We have gone too far on 
the road that we are on now to turn the 
cotton farmer loose and just leave him to 
shift for himself. We must adcpt some con- 
structive program with a humanitarian, 
broad, social background which will assist 
in the reconversion of this great industry 
with the view eventually of getting it where 
it can take care of itself. 

Senator PEPPER. Mr. Clayton, as assistant 
to R. F. C. Administrator Jesse Jones, did 
you oppose writing into the contracts for 
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Bolivian tin the proviso that the employers 
from whom the tin was bought had to pay 
certain minimum wages to the employees 
producing the tin that we bought? 

Mr. CLAYTON. I felt, Senator PEPPER, that 
it was a mistake to use our economic power 
to endeavor to direct the internal affairs of 
foreign countries with whom we were trad- 
ing. I felt that it would produce irrita- 
tions and cause difficulties and troubles with 
those people that we would always regret. 
I had several discussions with Mr. Milo 
Perkins on the subject, and when he assured 
me that the only intention was in the use 
of that clause to protect the United States 
against situations which might arise which 
would cause a falling off in production of 
things which we needed, we accepted the 
clause, and it was inserted in the contracts. 

Senator PEPPER, Mr. Clayton, I recently 
had the opportunity to discuss with repre- 
sentatives of the Colombian Government the 
question of raising the price of coffee; the 
price that we in the United States should 
pay the Colombian people who export coffee 
to us. Let us suppose that that would 
come within your jurisdiction. Suppose the 
United States agreed that for certain reas- 
ons we should pay more to the Colombian 
exporter for coffee that we buy from him. 
Would you think it improper to insist upon 
any assurance that the increase in price 
that we pay for the coffee should actually 
go back down to the workers on the coffee 
farms or plantations, or whatever they call 
them? 

Mr. Crayton. Senator PEPPER, my philos- 
ophy is that any attempt by our Govern- 
ment to direct or influence the internal 
affairs of foreign countries should be at a 
very minimum. I think that we should let 
them run their own affairs and keep out of 
any definite, specific controls that we would 
try to exercise over their affairs. 

Senator PEPPER. Now, one other question. 
Did you in any way, directly or indirectly, 
oppose the adoption of the National Labor 
Relations Act? , 

Mr. CLAYTON. No, sir. 
no, sir. 

Senator Perper. Did you contribute any 
funds to attorneys who attacked the con- 
stitutionality of that act? 

Mr, CLAYTON. I certainly do not recall hav- 
ing done so: no, sir. 

Senator PEPPER. At the time of the forma- 
tion of the so-called Liberty League, I had 
the impression that «ttorneys were engaged 
to make an attack upon or to render an 
opinion upon the unconstitutionality of 
that act, and that fees were paid such attor- 
neys by the Liberty League, of which I had 
understood you were a member. Do you know 
whether any funds which you contributed 
to any organization went into the employ- 
ment of such attorneys for such purpose? 

Mr. CLAYTON. No, sir; Ido not. I did join 
the Liberty League when it was first formed, 
at the invitation of a very good friend of 
mine who was one of the organizers of it. I 
never attended a meeting, and I paid no at- 
tention to the proceedings or to the conduct 
of their affairs, up to the time, I have forgot- 
ten just when, I resigned. 

Senator Perrer. Thank you. 

Senator Surpsreap. Senator, I would like 
to ask some questions. 

Senator BANKHEAD. Senator, I would like 
to ask 

The CHAmMaN. Just a minute, Senator 
BANKHEAD; I will give you an opportunity. 
Senator SHIPSTEAD. 

Senator Surpsteap. On this conversion or 
reconversion of the cotton business, I under- 
stood you meant you would use two meth- 
eds—to make it possible to produce cotton 
at less cost, or to reduce production. Did 
you include both of those methods for han- 
dling the cotton situation? 

Mr. Crayton. No, sir; I did not speak in 
favor of reducing production. 


I do not think so; 
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Senator Surpsteap. Would you reduce acre- 
age, and is it necessary to reduce acreage? 

Mr. CLAYTON. No, sir. The acreage is al- 
ready less than half of what it normally was 
back in the 1925-26-27 period. I did not 
speak in favor of reducing acreage; no, sir. 

Senator Surrsreap. The thought is in the 
minds of some people in this country that 
these cotton farmers would have to go into 
some other form of production. Do you 
think that is necessary? 

Mr. Crayton. I think it is necessary where 
they are farming what we call marginal lands 
or submarginal lands, and at the same time 
lands that are better adapted to cotton will 
be put into cotton, so that on the whole 
there will be an increase and not a decrease 
in acreage. 

Senator SuipsTEap. What would you think 
that those who cultivate submarginal lands 
should raise? 

Mr. Crayton, I cannot answer that, Sena- 
tor Surpstrap. I think this, that the De- 
partment of Agriculture should assist them, 
by income payments and by advice and help 
in every way possible, to shift to something 
else, because obviously they cannot go on pro- 
ducing cotton at the rate that it is being 
produced today without having an export 
market; and the only way you can get an 
export market under the present situation 
is to pay a subsidy. 

Senator SHIPSTEAD. I think that is clear. 
You said you had not invested any capital 
in cotton production abroad? 

Mr. Crayton. That is right. 

Senator Surpsteap, Did you make any loans 
for that purpose? 

Mr. CLAYTON. "Yes, sir; we made loans to 
farmers abroad, just as we do in this country. 

Senator SHiPsTEAD. That is all. 

The CHAIRMAN. The members of the com- 
mittee will remember that on yesterday there 
were several Senators, not members of the 
committee, who were present at our hearing. 
I noticed in the press last night a statement 
that some of the Senators who had been 
present felt as though they should have been 
invited to ask questions. The committee 
is always glad to extend the courtesy to any 
Senator, upon request, but the chairman had 
no request from any of the Senators. How- 
ever, I notice a number of them are here 
today, and the committee wants to extend 
to them the courtesy of permitting them to 
ask questions, Any Senator present, even 
though he is not a member of the commit- 
tee, may ask questions. Senator BANKHEAD 
has already indicated he would like to ask 
some questions; So, Senator BANKHEAD, you 
may proceed. 

Senator BANKHEAD. Mr. Clayton, in your 
statement on yesterday—I was not here; I 
have it before me—you stated that your firm 
or company had invested money in certain 
countries, and that the fixed assets of your 
company in Mexico, Peru, Argentina, Para- 
guay, Brazil, and Egypt amounted to about 
$10,000,000. That is correct? 

Mr. Crayton. That is right; yes, sir. 

Senator BANKHEAD, What is that invested 
in? 

Mr. CLAYTON. It is invested in cotton gins, 
oil mills, warehouses, and compresses. 

Senator BANKHEAD. That was intended to 
help increase the production in those coun- 
tries, was it not? 

Mr. CLAYTON. No, sir; it was not. 

Senator BANKHEAD. Well, the handling of 
it? You could not sell it, unless you used 
the things that you have bought down there, 
or furnished the money to buy? 

Mr. Crayton, I do not quite understand 
your question, Senator BANKHEAD. 

Senator BANKHEAD. You cannot sell cotton 
until you gin it, can you? 

Mr. CLAYTON. That is right. 

Senator BANKHEAD. And you furnished the 
money to buy gins down there? 

Mr. CLAYTON. Yes; but not to increase the 


production; but to furnish gins as the pro- 


duction was being increased. 
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Senator BANKHEAD. Yes—the facilities to 
handle increased production? 

Mr. CLAYTON. That is right. 

Senator BANKHEAD, That is right? And 
that is true in all these countries that you 
have listed here? 

Mr. CLAYTON. I do not believe there has 
been any increase in production in Egypt. 

Senator BaNKHEAD. You bought those fa- 
cilities for carrying on cotton production, in 
this country, and shipped them down there, 
did you not? 

Mr. CLAYTON. For carrying on the cotton 
production? 

Senator BANKHEAD For carrying on the 
cotton business. 

Mr. CLAYTON: The cotton business? 

Senator BANKHEAD. Yes. 

Mr. CLAYTON. That is right; yes, sir. 

Senator BANKHEAD. And how much of your 
$10,000,000 was invested in those facilities 
to aid in the carrying on of the business of 
cotton production? 

Mr. CLavroqm Well, as I say, the whole 
$10,000,000 was invested in cotton gins and 
oil mills and compresses. 

Senator BANKHEAD. Well, I understand it 
all; but the whole $10,000,000 was, then, to 
provide these facilities? 

Mr. CLAYTON. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Senator BANKHEAD. When did that begin, 
Mr. Clayton? 

Mr. CLAYTON. Oh, back about 1923 or 24. 

Senator BANKHEAD. In which country did 
it begin? 

Mr. CLAYTON. Mexico. 

Senator BANKHEAD. Then you moved into 
South America? 

Mr. CLAYTON. Yes, sir. 

Senator BANKHEAD. When did you go into 
South America? 

Mr. CLAYTON. We went into Peru, I think, 
in 1929 or 30. 

Senator BANKHEAD. What has been the in- 
crease in production in South America since 
you entered that field? 

Mr. CLAYTON. It has increased in Brazil 
very largely; not so very largely in the other 


countries; none in Peru. It has increased 
considerably in Mexico, Argentina, and 
Brazil; none in Paraguay. Brazil is the 


principal country where it has increased. 

Senator BANKHEAD. Taking them all to- 
gether, how much increase has there been 
since you entered the field? 

Mr. Ctarton. How many bales? 

Senator BANKHEAD, Yes. That is the only 
way we count increases. 

Mr. CLAYTON. I suppose the increase has 
been 1,500,000 to 2,000,000 bales. 

Senator BANKHEAD. It was rather nominal 


before you went there to enter the business, - 


was it not? 

Mr. CLayTon. It depends on what you 
would call nominal, 

Senator BANKHEAD. It was less than 500,- 
000 bales, isn’t that right? 

Mr. CLAYTON. Oh, no; it was a great deal 
more than that, in Central America, Brazil, 
Mexico, and South America. 

Senator BANKHEAD. How much was it? 

Mr. CLAYTON. Mexico and South America 
at the time we went there were producing 
about 1,000,000 bales. 

Senator BANKHEAD. And now it is 2,500,- 
000? 

Mr. CLAYTON. 2,590,000 to 3,000,000. It 
would be even more than that, Senator BANK- 
HEAD, in the last 2 or 3 years. I haven't kept 
up with it very much for 4 years, but it is 
probably running now, in Mexico, Peru, 
Brazil, Paraguay, and Argentina—it will 
probably run 4,000,000 bales, now—3,500,000 
to 4,000,000 bales. $ 

Senator BANKHEAD. I had an idea the in- 
crease was considerably more. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Yes. 

Senator BANKHEAD. Now, Mr. Clayton, as I 
understand your position, both by your state- 
ment here and by observing you in action in 
the cotton business, it is my understanding 


that you believe that the cotton farmer ought 
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to be put on the free-enterprise basis, to 
handle his own business as far as possible 
without Government interference or with- 
out Government help. 

Mr. CLAYTON. 1 think that with Govern- 
ment help he ought to be put in a position 
where he can operate without Government 
help; yes, sir; that is what I believe. 

Senator BANKHEAD. But you want that 
Government help to continue over a long pe- 
riod of years? 

Mr. CLAYTON I think it would probably 
take from 5 to 10 years to reconvert the cot- 
ton industry 

Senator BANKHEAD: And you believe in one 
world price for cotton? 

Mr. CLAYTON. Yes, sir; I do. 

Senator BANKHEAD. You believe the Amer- 
ican southerner should be required to sell his 
cotton at the same price that the cheap In- 
dian worker and the Egyptian workers get 
for their products? 

Mr. CLAYTON. No, sir; I do not think he 
should be required to do it 

Senator BANKHEAD. Well, not required; but 
if he did not have a market otherwise he 
would be required, would he not? 

Mr. CLAYTON. Yes; that is right. 

Senator BANKHEAD. So, in effect, that is 
what it means? 

Mr. CLAYTON. In effect, it means this, Sen- 
ator BANKHEAD—that if in time the produc- 
tion of cotton cannot shift to more efficient 
lands, more efficient means of production, so 
as to meet this competition, then the Gov- 
ernment has got to help the cotton farmer 
get out of that business and get into some- 
thing else. 

Senator BANKHEAD. In other words, you be- 
lieve that, if necessary to enable the cotton 
buyers and shippers of the cotton trade to 
have cotton and a market for it in the world 
that enough cotton production should be 
eliminated to justify their doing so? 

Mr. CLAYTON. Enough cotton production 
should be eliminated? 

Senator BANKHEAD, Yes, yes, 

Mr. Ciayton. No, sir. 

Senator BANKHEAD. Well, you have just said 
it would result in the elimination of a great 
many farmers. 

Mr. CLAYTON. No, sir; excuse me. What 
happens to the cotton buyers and the cotton 
shippers is of relatively little consequence. 
What happens to these 2,000,000 cotton fami- 
lies in the South, that are trying to grow 
cotton, is of enormous consequence, Now, 
what my program would be, Senator BANK- 
HEAD mind you, I cannot see that this has 
much to do with my duties as Assistant Sec- 
retary of State for foreign economic affairs. 

Senator BANKHEAD. Well, it has a good 
deal to do with your philosophy with ref- 
erence to a great group of your fellow citizens, 
It has a lot to do with your filling that 
high place, from my standpoint. 

Mr. CLAYTON. I am perfectly willing to dis- 
cuss it with you, and I would like to say 
just exactly what my philosophy is of the 
best way to deal with the cotton problem. 

I will go back now and say that my idea 
is practically the same as that stated by Sec- 
retary Wickard, the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Senator BANKHEAD. Secretary Wickard had 
four alternatives in his statement, as I re- 
call it. 

Mr. CLAYTON. And the fourth one was the 
one that he preferred. 

Senator BANKHEAD. Yes. 

Mr. CLAYTON. He so stated; and I read that, 

Senator BANKHEAD. Now, so everybody who 
has not read his statement will understand 
it, that means, as I recall it, and I only read 
it once, casually—that means that Secretary 
Wickard favors the Federal Treasury paying 
the difference to the farmers between the 
world price and some upper price, which we 
will suppose is parity; is that the way you 
understood it? 

Mr. CLayton. That is right; and the ad- 
justment payment; meantime, assisting the 
farmers who are farming submarginal lands 
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which should not be in cotton, to shift to 
something else. That is his program, and 
that is mine. 

Senator BANKHEAD. How many do you fig- 
ure that would put out of raising cotton? 

Mr. CLAYTON. I do not know. 

Senator BANKHEAD. A large number, would 
it not? 

Mr. CLAYTON. I just do not know. Senator 
BANKHEAD, what is the alternative? What is 
the alternative? 

Senator BANKHEAD. Well, there are a good 
many; but you are talking about Secretary 
Wickard now, and his program was for the 
Federal Treasury to pay the difference? 

Mr. Crayton. That is right. 

Senator BANKHEAD. Which would probably 
mean a half a billion dollars a year, would 
it not? 

Mr. CLAYTON. I do not know. 
not figured it up. 

Senator BANKHEAD. Well, you know, there 
is a difference of about 7 or 8 cents in the 
world price of cotton and the American price 
of cotton? 

Mr, CLAYTON. Yes. 

Senator BANKHEAD. And, of course, if you 
took the loan program out—which I under- 
stand you favor, not cutting it right off, but 
as fast as you can—someday you will get 
back to the same situation without a sup- 
porting loan; but now, at present, isn’t that 
difference about 7 or 8 cents a pound between 
the world price of cotton and the American 
price? 

Mr. CLAYTON. The difference is around 
about 5 or 6 cents. 

Senator BANKHEAD. That would be accord- 
ing to Secretary Wickard’s plan, of which you 
think well—and I have no objection to it, if 
you will guarantee that the Congress will 
appropriate that tremendous sum of money 
for the cotton farmers—bearing in mind 
other obligations to other farmers; but under 
that plan, except in parity, which is a cotton 
farmer's right as to price, that must be made 
up between world price and the income of 
the farmer. That would be around $500,000,- 
000 a year, $40 or $50 a bale, on 12,000,000 
bales. That is what it would be, would it 
not, Mr. Clayton? 

Mr. CLayton. It would be about 6 cents a 
pound, which is $30 a bale, and on 12,000,000 
bales, if we went as high as that, would be 
$360,000,000. 

Senator BanxHeap And, of course, that 
‘would be a recurring annual charge? 

Mr. CLayton. Until the necessary shift 
could be made so as to assist the farmers who 
eannot produce in competition with the world 
price to shift to some other crop. 

Senator BANKHEAD. And that would result 
in the bulk of cotton production going either 
to the Delta or to the western plains, where 
it could be done economically by machinery? 

Mr. CLAYTON. It probably would; yes, sir. 

Senator BANKHEAD. With the elimination, 
largely, of Alabama, Tennessee, Georgia, and 
the Carolinas? 

Mr. CLAYTON. No, sir; it would not elimi- 
nate them. 

Senator BANKHEAD. Well, I said that would 
be the areas where they would have the 
losses in production? 

Mr. CLAYTON. I think they would continue 
to grow a good deal of cotton for domestic 
consumption, and the other part of the coun- 
try would grow the export cotton, 

Senator BANKHEAD. Could they afford to 
produce cotton at this Indian price based on 
oriental's cheapest labor, of the world price? 

Mr. CLAYTON. Senator BANKHEAD, the fig- 
ures which have been made by cotton farm- 
ers, not by cotton shippers but by cotton 
farmers, show that in certain parts of the 
United States, by the use of mechanization, 
cotton can be produced at a profit, at 12 
cents a pound. 


I just have 
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Senator BANKHEAD. Well, that is in the 
Delta country and the plains of the West, 
is it not? 

Mr. CLAYTON. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Senator BANKHEAD. So that would result in 
a very great shift in the cotton production 
and in the real economy of the entire Cotton 
Belt? 

Mr, CLAYTON. It might in time. Now, let us 
examine a moment the alternative to that. 
The alternative is for the continuation of a 
high price which will destroy entirely the 
export Market on cotton, and in time destroy 
the domestic market by shifting from cotton 
to synthetics, rayon, and other things. 

A number of cotton mills have already in- 
dicated that as soon as they can purchase 
synthetic yarns they are going to have syn- 
thetics instead of cotton. What will we do 
with our twelve or thirteen million bales of 
cotton production? 

Senator BANKHEAD. We hope to do what 
you are proposing to do; I do not know 
whether we can or not—get the Government 
to make up the difference. 

Mr. CLAYTON. And what would we do with 
the cotton? 

‘ Senator BANKHEAD. Dump it, as you want 
0 do. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Dump it, as I want to do“? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes. 

Mr. CLAYTON. I do not want to dump it. 

Senator BANKHEAD. On foreign markets. 

Mr. CLAYTON. I am opposed to dumping on 
foreign markets. 

Senator BANKHEAD. You are opposed to 
subsidies? 

Mr. CLAYTON. Yes, sir—that is “dumping.” 

Senator BANKHEAD. How then are you go- 
ing to get rid of it? 

Mr. CLAYTON. Well, I am asking you. That 
is the only alternative that I see. 

Senator BANKHEAD. But that is what I can- 


not see under your plan. 


Mr. CLAYTON. No; that is not my plan. 

Senator BANKHEAD., Your plan forces an 
impossible alternative, as I see it, 

Mr. CLAYTON. If the plan of Secretary Wick- 
ard, that I and that others advocate, is not 
adopted, then you are going to continue with 
the present plan presumably. which is to pro- 
duce, twelve, thirteen, or fourteen million 
bales of cotton a year, which you cannot sell. 
Now, I do not know how long the United 
States Government can go along with that 
kind of thing. 

Senator BANKHEAD. This increase in pro- 
duction will reduce the world price further, 
will it not? 
earn CLAYTON. What increase do you speak 

Senator Banxueap. Well, if you have an in- 
crease in production, here, having no limita- 
tions. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Ido not know. Ido not know 
whether production will increase or not. It 
may not. 

Senator BANKHEAD. The more cotton we 
produce lowers the world price if it is per- 
mitted to go abroad at the world price, isn’t 
that true? 

Mr. CLAYTON. We may not increase; I do not 
know. No, sir; I do not know. 

Senator BANKHEAD. You have no judgment 
about it? 

Mr. CLAYTON. It depends on the conditions 
from year to year; but whether we would go 
on, even on an absolutely free economy, rais- 
ing more than twelve or thirteen million bales 
of cotton a year, I just do not know. 

Senator BANKHEAD. Mr. Clayton, you have 
always opposed giving the power to the farm- 
ers, as they have now, of limiting their sup- 
ply to fit the demand, have you not? 

Mr. CLAYTON. Senator Bankhead, what I 
have always opposed is any plan which would 
attempt to make the market pay the cotton 
farmer what I think the United States Gov- 
ernment owes him. Now, in either case, you 
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make the American people pay. When you 
force the price up, they pay in the higher 
price of clothing. The American people and 
paying that now in the higher price for cot- 
ton and cotton goods. 

Senator BANKHEAD. They are paying the 
same amount, whether for textiles or other- 
wise? 

Mr. Crayton. That is right. That is right. 

Senator BANKHEAD. Then, from a money 
standpoint, would it not be better and pro- 
vide greater self-respect to the farmer to get 
his price for his cotton in the market place, 
than to have to go to the Treasury of the 
United States and ask for his check to make 
up the difference? 

Mr. CLarrox. Certainly it would, if he 
could sell it. 

Senator BANKHEAD. Well, he could sell it at 
some price. 

Mr. CLaxrox. Well, at some price. 

Senator BANKHEAD. Yes. 

Mr. Crayton. But not at the parity price. 

Senator BANKHEAD. You did not answer my 
question. Have you not always opposed giv- 
ing the farmers the power to adjust their 
supply, by a two-thirds vote of the farmers, 
to adjust their supply to fit the market re- 
quirements? 

Mr. CLayton..I have opposed Senator Bank- 
head, the imposition of penalties on farmers 
who wanted to raise cotton. 

Senator BANKHEAD. Well, just answer my 
question, then you can give any explanation 
that you want, 

Mr. CLAYTON. Yes, sir. 

Senator BANKHEAD. You have always op- 
posed it? 

Mr. CLAYTON. I have opposed that program, 
because it attempts to make the market pay 
to the cotton farmer what I think the Gov- 
ernment owes him; and I think in attempt- 
ing to make the market pay you destroy not 
only your export market but now you are 
going to destroy a certain amount of your 
domestic market. 

Senator BANKHEAD. That principle applies 
to tobacco, does it not? 

Mr. Crayton. I do not know anything 
about tobacco. 

Senator BANKHEAD. Well, you know whether 
the principle applies to any agricultural 
commodity. You are opposed to the prin- 
ciple? 

Mr. CLAYTON. I just do not know anything 
about tobacco. 

Senator BANKHEAD. Well, I say, you are op- 
posed to the principle so far as cotton. is 
concerned? 

Mr. CLAYTON. I am opposed to it as to cot- 
ton; yes. 

Senator BANKHEAD. But on tobacco you do 
not know whether you would be or not? 

Mr. CLAYTON. I do not know. 

Senator BANKHEAD. You do not know 
whether you would allow the cotton farmers 
to take it away from the cotton producers 
and leave it with the tobacco producers and 
the wheat producers? 

Mr. Crayton. I would be entirely willing to 
leave it with the cotton farmer, if the system 
would work. I would just be perfectly will- 
ing and happy to do it, if it would work, but 
it will not work. 

Senator BANKHEAD. Why will it not work? 

Mr. CLAYTON. Why, because it is breaking 
down already. Why did Mr. Pace hold his 
hearing here? Why is everybody concerned 
about the future of cotton in this country? 
We are piling up a surplus all the time that 
we cannot get rid of. We are having to dump 
it, as you say, abroad. That is something we 
have got laws against here if people prac- 
ticed it on us. 

Senator BANKHEAD. Well, your criticism is 
not from the farmer's standpoint. It works 
so far as they are concerned? 

Mr. Crayton. It works so long as the United 
States Government would buy the cotton. 
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Senator BANKHEAD. It has worked up to 
date? 

Mr. Crayton. Yes, sir; as long as the United 
States Government will buy the cotton and 
pay the price for it to the farmer, it works, 
from the farmer's point of view. 

Senator BANKHEAD. It never bought it but 
1 year, and they haven't bought it much this 

ear. r 
j Mr. CLAYTON. They buy it in high loans. 

Senator BANKHEAD. You mean they make 
loans on it. That is correct. 

Mr. Ciayron. Well, they are nonrecourse 
loans. 

Senator BANKHEAD, You know, I guess, that 
the Government has made money on its cot- 
ton loans? 

Mr. CLAYTON. Yes; it probably has—until 
you start selling it. 

Senator BanxueraD. It made, according to 
the testimony of the Commodity Credit Presi- 
dent, $92,000,000 on his cotton program? 

Mr, CLAYTON. Senator Bankhead, you never 
figure up a profit and loss until you are 
through with an operation. You cannot fig- 
ure your profits in the middle of it, 

Senator BANKHEAD. It has been going on 
for some time? 

Mr. CLAYTON. Yes, sir. 

Senator BANKHEAD. And the farmers, every 
time they have a free vote on it, vote more 
than 90 percent and up to 96 percent in favor 
of its continuance? 

Mr. CLAYTON. Yes. 

Senator BANKHEAD. Now, you oppose that 
principle. You want to put it on a basis of 
free enterprise; let them produce cotton that 
is not needed anywhere in the world, and 
if it is running the price down so low that 
they are on a starvation basis, still you want 
them to maintain the old theory? 

Mr. CLAYTON. No, sir. 

Senator BANKHEAD. “Every man to him- 
self”? 

Mr. CLAYTON. No, sir; I certainly do not. 

Senator BaNKHEAD. Well, that is what I 
understood you to say. 

Mr. CLAYTON. You misunderstood. 

Senator BANKHEAD. Did you say you op- 
posed that? 

Mr. CLAYTON. I do not want to put it on 
a starvation basis. 

Senator BANKHEAD. Well, it would have 
that effect, I think. You think if you moved 
down to the low of 5 or 6 cents for cotton, 
now, that would not put them on that basis? 

Mr. CLAYTON. I know 5- or 6-cent cotton 
will. 

Senator BANKHEAD. You went through your 
experience. You accumulated a surplus of 
around 13,000,000 bales of American cotton, 
as you well know. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Yes, sir. 

Senator BANKHEAD. But we never can get 
away from it until we get power to adjust 
that supply. 

Let me put this in the record. The cotton- 
control program was adopted by Congress and 
approved by the farmers in 1934. They had 
it in effect in 1934 and 1935. Early in Jan- 
uary, the Supreme Court of the United States 
declared the act was unconstitutional. They 
started with a 13,000,000-bale surplus and 
about 6 or 7, possibly 8 cents, for cotton, but 
paid the now 51⁄4 cents for 1 whole year, 1931. 
Now, they got it down. They got the sur- 
plus down to about 7,000,000, as I recall. 

“Immediately and automatically the price 
went up, and the world price, too; and our 
price went up nearly 13 cents a pound. 

All right—in 1936 the Supreme Court de- 
clared that act unconstitutional. In 1937 
the farmers, although they wanted the pro- 
gram, had been voting for it, the farmers 
produced, the first year they were turned 
loose, in 1937, nearly 19,000,000 bales of cot- 
ton, the biggest cotton crop ever produced 
in this country, and put the price down 
again promptly to 6 cents a pound, because 
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they did not have the power to adjust their 
supply, as General Motors does with its cars, 

Now, I hope you do not object to that 
program. Ithink youdo. I think you have, 
in the past. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Senator BANKHEAD, I have 
stated my position on the matter so many 
times, but I will just state it again. I think 
there are only two alternatives; one is to 
continue the program that is in effect now 
and the Government go on buying this cot- 
ton and the farmers increasing the produc- 
tion—they had a bigger crop this year than 
last 

Senator BANKHEAD. They had a reduced 
acreage, though? 

Mr. CLAYTON. And in time, build up the 
surplus to the point where the dam just 
breaks, that is all. You cannot go on pil- 
ing up a surplus of high-priced cotton for- 
ever. 

Senator BANKHEAD. I recognize, Mr. Clay- 
ton, that we have got a most serious problem, 
to deal with cotton—and we have had it 
ever since I was a boy. Something comes 
along that temporarily relieves the situation, 
and then further troubles come. You know 
all about these waves in the price program, 
the price situation. I wish we had some 
way to settle it, but I cannot make up my 
mind to do what a lot of people advocate— 
to adjust the cotton program for the world 
at the expense of the southern farmer. As 
far as I am concerned, I am not going to do it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. Clayton, the matters 
that you and Senator BANKHEAD have been 
discussing, are they not largely legislative 
problems as to what the Congress will do with 
respect to these matters, rather than what 
you can do as Assistant Secretary of State? 

Mr. CLAYTON. Certainly. That is a matter 
that I will not have anything to do with. 
Congress will fix the policy and pass the laws, 
and it is something that I would not have 
anything to do with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Whether you were Assist- 
ant Secretary of State, or were not? 

Senator BANKHEAD. Will you please ask 
him, if he is the Assistant Secretary of 
State, whether his duties would not require 
him to deal with the world price for cotton? 

The CHAIRMAN. Is that a question, Sena- 
tor? I do not know whether you intend to 
ask a question or not. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Is that a question? 

The CHAIRMAN. I understand it is a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. CLAYTON. For me? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Senator BANKHEAD. I asked you if the posi- 
tion to which he is to be appointed, whether 
he fills it or excuses himself, does not put 
him in position to deal with problems and 
policies and programs that will affect the 
world price of cotton; and he wants our cot- 
ton price basis to go down with the world 
price. 

The CHAIRMAN. I assume, if he does, he will 
act under whatever the law is at the time. 

I assume you will follow the law, will you 
not, as Assistant Secretary? 

Mr. CLAYTON. Certainly, certainly. 

The CHAIRMAN. And whether you are in 
office or out of it, you will still have the same 
views and the same opinions? 

Mr. CLAYTON. That is right. 

The CHAIRMAN. For submission to any com- 
mittee of Congress, or to the Congress, itself; 
is that right? 

Mr. CLAYTON. Yes, sir, 

The CHAIRMAN. Now, Senator CHANDLER, of 
Kentucky, is present. 

Senator GILLETTE. Mr. Chairman, before 
Senator CHANDLER is given the opportunity, 
may I ask one or two questions on a matter 
which has just been discussed? 

The CHARMAN. Senator GILLETTE. 

Senator GILLETTE. Mr. Clayton, of course 
the discussion, as the chairman has sug- 
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gested between you and Senator BANKHEID 
has been concerned in a large measure with 
the domestic situation, which might or might 
not be cured by legislative action; but there 
is something basic and fundamental in this 
thing, that does bear on your prospective 
position and the policies that you may pos- 
sibly initiate and certainly administer. 

Going back to the question that I asked 
you, before, of the announced policy of our 
promoting a great expansion of foreign trade 
through the development of production and 
trade throughout the world, that means, to 
me, if it means anything, that the corner- 
stone of this building that we are going to 
erect is the development of trade abroad to 
create purchasing power to take our sur- 
pluses; is not that true? 

Mr. CLAYTON. That is part of it; yes, sir. 

Senator GILLETTE. Well, that is the prin- 
cipal thing, is it not—creating that purchas- 
ing power, to take our surpluses that we have 
to put into the channels of commerce? 

Mr. CLAYTON. I think, in the beginning of 
the post-war period, Senator GILLETTE, it is 
going to be necessary to assist the rest of the 
world—that is, those that are entitled to it— 
with credits, with which to purchase the 
American goods of which they are very much 
in need. In the beginning, with their pro- 
ductive facilities in many cases destroyed 
in the occupied countries, and with great 
scarcity of goods, they would obviously be 
unable to pay in goods and services, no mat- 
ter whether we had a tariff or did not have 
it, because they would not have the gocds 
or the services, so that I think that in the 
beginning, for the first 2 or 3 years, it is 
going to be necessary in order to get the 
wheels going again to extend credits. 

Now, at Bretton Woods, as you know, they 
devised a plan for an international bank for 
that purpose, to extend credits for produc- 
tive facilities, for investments abroad, and 
so on; and then we have the Export-Import 
Bank, which is concerned more with short- 
time loans for financing consumer goods 
and raw materials and so on. After a few 
years, when productive facilities abroad are 
restored and the economy of these foreign 
countries has been adjusted more or less to 
@ peacetime and normal situation, they will 
be in a position to pay us at that time the 
interest on the money that they have bor- 
rowed and to continue to buy our goods; 
and at that time I think that it is highly 
important that the situation should be so 
adjusted that they can sell us goods in 
order to balance off payments and to con- 
tinue to buy our goods. 

Senator GILLETTE. I wholly agree with you, 
but may I add, as you have just stated, that 
if we are to have markets in foreign coun- 
tries for our surplus goods, there must be a 
purchasing power, either in the form of 
credit that we or someone else has made 
available to them, or goods and services 
which they can exchange for our goods and 
services. 

Mr. CLAYTON. That is correct. 

Senator GILLETTE. Your suggestion is that 
we furnish credit as we did at the end of 
the last war, as a preliminary, and the sec- 
ondary thing is this fundamental thing that 
is stated here in Mr. Stettinius’ statement, 
that we must assist in building up produc- 
tion abroad that will enable them to have 
the purchasing power of goods to exchange 
for ours; that is true? 

Mr. CLAYTON. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Senator GILLETTE. Then, that brings me 
back to my original question that I asked 
you; and your viewpoint, your philosophy, is 
that we shall build that up regardless of its 
effect on other American products and other 
American industries in a competitive way; 
we cannot build this on a cotton economy, 
alone? 

Mr. CLAYTON. Certainly not, 
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Senator GILLETTE. We have other interests, 
agricultural and industrial, and must we not 
have in mind the position that it puts these 
industries in competitively abroad in lending 
this assistance to build up that purchasing 
power? 

Mr. CLarrox. I think, Senator GILLETTE, 
that we ought to take a look at the circum- 
stances surrounding all those things. I do 
not think that we ought to just adopt a policy 
blindly and say we are going to do this, no 
matter what the results may be; but I think, 
by and large, that we are very shortsighted if 
we assume for a moment that if we withhold 
certain productive facilities from some for- 
eign country, if that is an industry or a pro- 
posed industry which makes sense, which is 
“a natural” for the country, that can be es- 
tablished and maintain itself, I think we are 
very shortsighted if we assume for a moment 
that some other country, Germany or Eng- 
land or some other country, will not furnish 
those facilities, and that industry will not 
be built. So that in the final analysis it Just 
becomes a question of whether we will do the 
business or whether somebody else will do it. 

Senator GILLETTE. Just one other question, 
Mr. Clayton, and then I turn you over. The 
philosophy that is enunciated here and that 
we have been discussing is a far cry, is it not, 
from the traditional philosophy that you and 
I, I believe, personally did not subscribe to, 
of a high protective tariff to protect American 
industry, and protection against foreign 
competition, but the policy that envisions 
building up foreign competition at our ex- 
pense. 

Mr. Crayton. I do not see it, Senator Gms 
LETTE, as building up foreign competition at 
our expense. I just cannot see it in that 
sense. I think that the policy that is set 
out there by Mr. Stettinius is a philosophy, a 
policy of an expanded world economy which 
will bring prosperity not only to our country 
but will assist in raising the living standards 
and improving the conditions of other parts 
of the world at the same time. 

The whole world is so closely knit together 
now economically that it is not going to be 
possible for any one area of the world to have 
prosperous conditions and a rising standard 
of living if the rest of the world is on the 
downgrade; it just cannot be done. But I 
do not see this in a narrow sense of building 
up productive facilities abroad that will com- 
pete with us and will reduce our trade and 
our standard of living. I think it has to be 
looked at in a very broad sense, and I think 
that the policy there enunciated will assist 
us in improving our economic conditions in 
this country and the standard of living. 

Senator GILLETTE. I said I would ask you 
just that one question, but may I ask one 
more? 

Mr. CLAYTON. Yes, sir. 

Senator GILLETTE. You spoke in your col- 
loquy with Senator BANKHEAD of an invest- 
ment of Anderson, Clayton & Co., of $10,- 
000,000, in establishing facilities abroad for 


Senator GILLETTE. Were those facilities 
established and the investment made for 
processing American cotton? 

Mr. CLAYTON. No, sir; for the cotton grown 
in the country where the facilities were 
established. 

Senator GILLETTE. That is all, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

The CHARMAN. Thank you. 

Senator CHANDLER. 

Senator CHANDLER. Mr. Chairman and gen- 
tlemen of the committee, I very greatly ap- 
preciate the courtesy of the chairman and 
the members of the committee in permitting 
me to ask some questions of Mr. Clayton, 
and, before the hearing is finished, I would 
like to ask the distinguished Secretary of 
State a question or two. 
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Mr. Clayton, any question that I ask that 
will endanger the security of the people of 
the United States, I would be glad if you 
would not answer it. There have been some 
that have been asked that some have con- 
sidered were questions that ought not to 
have been answered, and I do not desire ques- 
tions that I ask to be answered publicly if 
it would cause any trouble to the people of 
our country. There may be some questions 
you do not want to answer, that I may ask 
in private, if I may, either to you or to the 
distinguished Secretary of State. 

What is the business of Anderson, Clayton 
& Co—the principal business? 

Mr. Crayton. Cotton merchandising. 

Senator CHANDLER, Have you any other 
business? 

Mr. CLAYTON. They are in the cotton-gin- 
ning business, cottonseed oil-milling busi- 
ness, cotton compressing and warehousing 
business. They own a barge line that was 
established originally about 15 years ago to 
transport cotton, which now transports other 
things. They own an insurance company 
which insures their properties and their cot- 
ton that they ship. I think that is all. 

Senator CHANDLER. Do you engage in the 
tobacco business? 

Mr. CLAYTON. No, sir. 

Senator CHANDLER, In any way? 

Mr. CLAYTON. No, sir. 

Senator CHANDLER. Where are the home of- 
fices of the company? 

Mr. Crayton, Headquarters is at Houston, 
Tex. 

Senator CHANDLER, I believe you stated you 
retired as chairman of the board in August 
1940? 

Mr. CLAYTON. Yes, sir. 

Senator CHANDLER. Since your retirement 
on that date, have you been consulted with 
respect to important business of the com- 
pany? 

Mr. CLAYTON. I said to the six or seven 
men who were going to manage the busi- 
ness when I left that I did not want them 
to bother me about any business matter un- 
less it was almost a life-and-death major- 
policy matter. I can only think of three or 
four matters that they have consulted me 
about in the last—nearly 414 years. 

Something was said the other day about a 
sale of 250,000 bales of cotton which the 
company made to the United States Govern- 
ment or to Lend-Lease, I did not know 
about it until after it was made, I did not 
know it was even contemplated. They have 
never consulted me except about three or 
four highly important major matters, 

Senator CHANDLER. Is this the principal 
business that you and the other members of 
your family engage in and rely on, Mr. Clay- 
ton, for your income? 

Mr, CANTON. It is the only business. 

Senator CHANDLER. It is the only business? 

Mr. CLAYTON. Yes, sir. 

Senator CHANDLER. Do you have a subsidi- 
ary of Anderson, Clayton & Co., in Mexico? 

Mr. CLAYTON. Yes, sir. 

Senator CHANDLER, What is the name of the 
company—the Mexican name, if you please? 

Mr. Crayton. Anderson, Clayton & Co., So- 
ciety Anonyme, a limited company—Ander- 
son, Clayton & Co., S. A., they call it. I think 
that is the name. 

Senator CHANDLER. Do you know anything 
about a company—I will just spell it out, 
because I cannot pronounce the Mexican 
name—C-i-a, J-a-b-o-n-e-r-a d-e-1 P-a-c- - 
f-i-c-o, operating in Mexicali? 

Mr. CLAYTON. Yes; Anderson, Clayton & 
Co., in Mexico, have several subsidiaries that 
are organized in Mexico. Anderson, Clayton 
& Co. (Mexico) is a cotton-merchandising 
end of the business, and where they have 
any investment in oil mills, gins, or com- 
presses, they have been organized into sub- 
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sidiaries; and the company that you men- 
tion, that we call Jabonera, is located in 
Mexicali, and Anderson, Clayton & Co. own 
a majority of the stock. I do not think they 
own it all. 

Senator CHANDLER. You control the com- 
pany? 

Mr. CLAYTON. Anderson, Clayton & Co do; 
yes, sir. 5 : 

Senator CHANDLER. Do you know whether 
or not that company did business with the 
Japanese after Pearl Harbor? 

Mr. Ciayton. I would almost bet every- 
thing that I have got that they did not; Lut 
I do not know. 

Senator CHANDLER. Mr. Clayton, do you 
know whether or not they made application 
for relief exemption from the Trading with 
the Enemy Act, to the State Department of 
the United States? 

Mr. Crayton. No, sir. 
know. 

Senator CHANDLER. Do you know Mr. John 
G. White? 

Mr. Cayton. John G.? 

Senator CHANDLER. John G. White. 

0 85 CLAYTON. I know John C. White very 
well. 

Senator CHANDLER. Well, maybe it is C.“ 
John C. White. What is his business? 

Mr. Crayton. He is a member of a firm of 
Fulbright, Crooker, Freeman & White, who 
are attorneys for Anderson, Clayton & Co. 

Senator CHANDLER. Where are his offices? 

Mr. CLAYTON. They have offices in Houston 
and in Washington. 

Senator CHANDLER. And he represents An- 
derson, Clayton & Co.? 

Mr. CLAYTON. He is a member of a firm that 
are attorneys for Anderson, Clayton & Co. 

Senator CHANDLER. Do you know whether 
or not, on the lith day of December 1941, 
John C. White, as attorney for Anderson, 
Clayton & Co., addressed a letter to the State 
Department, for the Jabonera Co., as you have 
mentioned, a company engaged in the busi- 
ness of cotton production in the Mexicali 
Valley, asking for that company’s exemption 
from the Trading With the Enemy Act? 

Mr. CLAYTON. I do not know, but if he did, 
I can assure you that it would have had to 
do only with some Japanese farmers that were 
raising cotton in that vicinity. That might 
have been the case, because in many parts of 
Central and South America there are Japan- 
ese farmers and other foreigners, Chinese and 
others, who raise cotton. It is true in Peru, 
it is true in Brazil, and so far as I know the 
subsidiaries of Anderson, Clayton & Co. are 
probably still buying cotton from those farm- 
ers, as everybody else is. 

I think we have a situation of that kind 
perhaps in the United States. I do not mean 
Anderson, Clayton & Co., but I mean other 
people. There are Japanese in this country 
who raise and produce things of different 
kinds, and I think perhaps American citizens 
buy from them. 

Senator CHANDLER. You were not informed 
as to the application? 

Mr, CLAYTON. No; I was not. 

Senator CHANDLER. And you were not told 
the reasons that they gave for making an 
application? 

Mr. CLAYTON. No; I was not. 

Senator CHANDLER. In his letter to the 
State Department he advanced the reason 
that his company was not American, although 
Anderson, Clayton & Co. did own a majority 
of the stock and did control the company. 
He said it was a Mexican company, that they 
were anxious to operate as fast as possible, 
since the season was under way and they 
wanted to have the cotton picked and ginned 
so that they would not lose any money, and 
that they wanted to do business with Jap- 
anese nationals. 

Mr. CLAYTON. In Mexico? 


No, sir; I do not 
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Senator CHANDLER. Well, I am not clear— 
if yor have any information more than I 
have. 

Ir. CLAYTON. Well, obyiously it could not 
be anybody else, Senator CHANDLER. 

Senator CHANDLER. Could the company, as 
a Mexican company, with exemptions under 
the Trading With the Enemy Act, have done 
rusmess with Japan after the war began? 


Mr. CLAYTON, It would have been im- 
possible. 

Senator CI-ANDLER. It would have been im- 
possible? 


Mr. CrayTon. Yes; because of the blockade. 
I mean, even if they had tried to ship cotton 
to Japan, they could not have done it. 

Senator CHANDLER.: If he advanced a reason 
for making the request, that it would put 
them in a position where they could do busi- 
ness with the Japanese because they would 
not be violating American law and it would 
not be a violation of Mexican law, what 
would you say? 

Mr. CLayTon. I would say that it has ref- 
erence to Japanese citizens, farmers, laborers, 
or others in the vicinity of Mexicali, Mexico, 
I mean I just think it is obvious. Mr. White, 
I think, is in this room. You can ask him, 
if you want to. 

Senator CHANDLER. I will be glad to ask 
Mr. White I did not know he was here. 

Mr. CLAYTON. I think he is here. 

Senator CHANDLER., When your testimony 

is concluded. 

Mr. JoHN C. Warre.. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHamMan. Just a moment. We will 
talk about Mr. White when we get through 
with Mr. Clayton. 

Senator CHANDLER. All right. I addressed 
myself to the chairman and said, at the 
proper time, if you have no objection, I 
would like to ask Mr. White. 

The CHAIRMAN. I was talking to Mr. White. 
We will consider that. 

Senator CHANDLER. Do you know whether 
or not the request of Mr. White was granted 
by the State Department? 

Mr. CLAYTON. Certainly not, because I did 
not even know it was asked. 

Senator CHANDLER. Did Anderson, Clayton 
& Co. ship, in June and July 1941, phenomen- 
ally large cotton shipment to China and 
Japan, in June and July 1941, before the 
war? 

Mr. CLAYTON. Before the war? Phenomen- 
ally large? It do not know what you mean 
by that. 

Senator CHANDLER. Well, I do not know, 
either, but I got information that you did; 
so I am asking you if you did. I do not 
have any knowledge about it. 

Mr. CLAYTON. I was not following the 
operations of the company at that time, but 
I think they did do a large business, par- 
ticularly with China, That was before the 
war. 

Senator CHANDLER. Before the war? 

Mr. CLAYTON. Yes. 

Senator CHANDLER. As late as June and 
July 1941? 

Mr. Cuayton. I testified here, Senator 
Chandler, that the last shipment or the last 
sale made by Anderson, Clayton & Co, of 
American cotton was in the latter part of 
1940. The last sale made by a South Ameri- 
can subsidiary to Japan was the early part 
of September 1941, 3 months before Pearl 
Harbor. * 

Senator CHANDLER. Were those large ship- 
ment to Japan, to Haiphong, and Manila, or 
do you know where those shipments went? 

Mr. CLAYTON. Haiphong and Manila? They 
did not ship any cotton to Manila, so far 
as I know. They had a customer in French 
Indochina, and may have shipped some cot- 
ton in Hiaphong. 

Senator CHANDLER. Do you know whether 
or not, after Pearl Harbor, the Mexcalli Co. 
did business with Italy and France? 

Mr. CLAYTON. After Pearl Harbor? 

Senator CHANDLER. After Pearl Harbor; yes, 


_ tels. 
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Mr. CLAYTON. It could not possibly have 
done busienss with Italy, because Italy 
went into the war in the summer of 1940, 
and Pearl Harbor was December 7, 1941. 

Senator CHANDLER, All right. 

Mr. CLAYTON. They could not have done 
any business with Italy. It is possible that 
some business was done with unoccupied 
France, but I do not think so. My guess 
would be that it was not. 

Senator CHANDLER. Did Anderson, Clayton 
& Co. make large sales of cotton to Italy from 
its South American subsidiaries in 1940, 41, 
and '42? 

Mr. CLAYTON. Not after Italy went into the 
war. 

Senator CHANDLER, If those sales were made 
by the subisidaries of Anderson, Clayton & 
Co. in South America, would you know about 
that? 

Mr. Clayton. Not necessarily, I would not; 
but there was no way to ship the cotton, Sen- 
ator CHANDLER, even if they wanted to make 
it. 

Senator CHANDLER, I just wanted to find 
out. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Well, I say. You know, your- 
self, that the seas were blockaded by the 
British, and there was no way of getting to 
Italy with cotton after the war started. 

Senator CHANDLER. If the records of the 


-State Department were to show that exten- 


sive sales were made to Italy by Anderson, 
Clayton & Co., at Buenos Aires, in 1940, 41. 
and '42, what would you say about that? I 
do not know how they would do it, but if 
they actually did it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Before the war? 


Senator CHANDLER. No; '42 is after. I am 


asking about 1942, now. 


Mr. CLAYTON. Well, it just could not hap- 
pen. 

Senator CHANDLER. All right. I wanted to 
get your answer about it. I did not know. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Yes, sir. I am sure it did 
not happen. 

Senator CHANDLER. I understood you to 
say yesterday that you, without seeing the 
recommendation of Senator Krrgonr's com- 
mittee, definitely approve the outlawing of 
international cartels—or am I mistaken 
about that? 

Mr. CLAYTON. I said I was opposed to car- 
I do not believe in them. 

Senator CHANDLER. Do you know what the 
Kilgore committee’s recommendation was, re- 
garding large international cartels? 

Mr. CLAYTON. No, sir; I do not. 1 

Senator CHANDLER. Do you care to express 
an opinion about what you would think of 
outlawing international cartels? 

Mr. Crayton, I would not want to express 
an opinion on a matter of that kind now, 
Senator Chandler, Let it go at this—that I 
do not believe in cartels. 

Senator CHANDLER. What are your ideas 
about the elimination of German heavy in- 
dustry after the war? 

Mr. CLaxrox. That is something, Senator 
Chandler, which I also would rather not ex- 
press an opinion on. It is something that, so 
far as the position of this Government is con- 
cerned, the President and the Secretary of 
State would have to fix the policy, and I just 
would not want to say anything now about 
it. 

Senator CHANDLER. Are you prepared to say 
what you think the relationship after the 
war ought to be between American business 
and German and Japanese business and in- 
dustrial interests? 

Mr. CLAYTON. No, thank you; I would rather 
not express any opinion. 

Senator CHANDLER. Do you favor the resto- 
ration after the war of the pre-war status of 
British rubber and the Dutch quinine monop- 
olies? 

Mr. Crayton. I would rather express no 
opinion on that. I would rather look into the 
situation and inform myself on it before 
expressing an opinion, 
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Senator CHANDLER. They did have monopo- 
lies before the war? 7 

Mr. CLAYTON. They had what I would call 
a cartel. 

Senator CHANDLER. A cartel? 

Mr. CLAYTON. Yes, sir; and I do not believe 
in cartels. 

Senator CHANDLER. Then if your view with 
respect to cartels obtained, they would not 
have it after the war? 

Mr. Cayton. That is right. 

Senator CHANDLER. What economic steps if 
any do you think we should take to prevent 
the spread of communism in Europe? 

Mr. CLAYTON. That certainly is in the polit- 
ical field, and I just do not belong there. 

Senator CHANDLER. Well, you are going to 
be an economic adviser? 

Mr. CLAYTON. That is right, 

Senator CHANDLER. We are going to take 
some economic steps either to permit the 
spread, or influence it, or aid it. Are we go- 
ing to take economic steps to stop it? 

Mr. CLAYTON. Well, Senator CHANDLER, I 
think that expresses my opinion as to what 
our post-war position ought to be, so far as 
the world economy is concerned. I think we 
should do everything we can to aid and assist 
an expansion in the world economy. I think 
if we do that and if there is an expansion in 
the world economy, that that is the best 
antidote to communism that we could pos- 
sibly devise. 

Senator CHANDLER. Mr, Clayton, I am not 
going to insist; I say I am going to ask the 
questions, ` 

Mr. CLAYTON: Yes, sir. i 

Senator CHANDLER. If you still do not want 
to comment on them, there is nothing I can 
do about it. I do not want to make an issue 
out of it. If you do want to comment on 
them, of course, I would be very glad to have 
your opinions. 

What policy do you think should be fol- 
lowed in the occupied countries with respect 
to the business and industrial leaders of 
those countries who dealt with Germany dur- 
ing the war? ; 

Mr. CLAYTON. That is just one of these 
broad questions, Senator CHANDLER, that I 
just do not think anybody could answer. 
You have got to take a look at each situation 
on its own, and I just would not want to 
give an answer, a categoric answer to a ques- 
tion like that. 

Senator CHANDLER. That is a matter that 
we are going. to have to deal with, though. 
Those fellows are there. 

Mr. CLAYTON. That is right. 

Senator CHANDLER. And when we get into 
those countries, if and when we do, We are 
going to have to deal with them, are we not? 

Mr. CLAYTON. Yes, sir. 

Senator CHANDLER. And we are either going 
to have to say to them, “Go, and sin no 
more,” or we are going to have to do some- 
thing about what they have done? 

Mr. CLAYTON. Yes, yes. That is going to be 
a delicate, difficult question. We are going 
to have to study it very carefully. 

Senator CHANDLER. Should the principal 
business and industrial leaders of Germany 
be treated as war criminals? 

Mr. CLAYTON. I do not know. I would not 
want to answer that. 

Senator CHANDLER. You see, you men, if 
you are confirmed by the Senate, are going 
some day to come back here and present a 
peace treaty to the Senate for its approval. 
It is going to be the most important docu- 
ment that was ever presented to the Ameri- 
can Senate, and it may carry with it the hopes 
of mankind; and I was earnestly anxious, not 
only for the members of the committee but 
for the people of America, to have some idea 
about your views and the views of your asso- 
ciates, so that they could have, if you justi- 
fied it, the supremest sort of confidence in 
the sort of job that you are going to do; 
and I would not for anything impede or in- 
terfere with or interrupt it, and there are 
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millions of people who want the American 
Senate to approve a peace proposal that will 
be just and that will endure; and those of us 
who vote for you, if we do vote for you, feel 
as if we are in the boat with you, and we have 
expressed a confidence in you; and if we do 
not vote for you, it is not because you are 
an individual; it is because maybe we dis- 
agree with the way you are going to conduct 
the thing. It would not be because you are 
Mr. Clayton, or my friend, Mr. Stettinius, or 
Mr. Rockfeller. It would not be for that 
reason at all. 

There were 4,000,000 men who came back 
from the last war, who thought they fought 
for democracy; and they lost—somebody lost 
that peace for them. There will be 12,000,- 
000 men this time; and all over the world 
people are relying on the American leader- 
ship, whether it is executive officers, cabinet 
officers, or Senators, to make and try to keep 
the peace of the world. They say we are 
bound by the Atlantic Charter, and I want 
to ask some questions about it. I do not 
want to just blindly follow the leadership 
of the British or of any other country, and if 
people are not going to have a right to be 
free and organize for themselves a govern- 
ment that they want—I know who is going 
to make the government of Greece—the 
British are going to kill one side, and the 
side that is left will organize the govern- 
ment. That is simple. The American people 
cannot approve of that, and no citizen of 
this country in my opinion does approve of 
that. And the American lend-lease material 
should not be used to kill our friends. It 
was sent over there to kill our enemies. 

What factors in China are important in 
determining our future economic relations 
with that country? 

Mr. CLAYTON. I do not understand your 
question. 

Senator CHANDLER. We are going to have to 
deal with China—that is, if they are still a 


nation—unless they are exhausted and 


starved and forced out of the war—if they 
are standing up when the war is over. We 
are gong to have to have economic dealings 
with them. Do you care to express any opin- 
ion about that, Mr. Clayton, about what we 
should do to help China after the war? 

Mr. CLAYTON. Yes. I think as far as we 
consistently can we should aid China in in- 
dustrializing, in building roads, and im- 
proving the conditions of the country, inso- 
far as that aid will be of a mature that we 
can reasonably expect to be repaid. Now, 
when I say “we,” I speak of the proposed 
International Investment Bank of the 
United Nations. I certainly think aid ought 
to be extended to China to help improve the 
economic conditions of the country, and I 
think in doing so we will improve that of our 
own. I think it we put China on a sounder 
economic footing she will be a better cus- 
tomer for our goods and that the trade be- 
tween the two countries could increase 
greatly. 

Senator CHANDLER. Should the primary 
responsibility for the foreign economic policy, 
in your opinion, Mr. Clayton, rest with the 
State Department, or in the economic 
branches of the Government? 

Mr. CLAYTON. I do not quite get the im- 
plication. 

Senator CHANDLER. It is divided power, I 
understood. The State Department as I 
understand it, if you are confirmed with this 
portfolio, you are going to undertake to ad- 
minister the economic relations, with the 
people of the United States, for the President 
and the State Department, with other coun- 
tries. Then, we have Commerce, and we have 
Leo Crowley’s department, and we have all 
sorts of departments here who are going to 
undertake to do the same thing. 

Now, I would like to have your advice, if 
you care to give it to us, as to whether you 
think those activities are properly activities 
that the State Department ought to take to 
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itself, or whether it ought to be spread out as 
it is now? 

Mr. CLAYTON. Well, Senator CHANDLER, I 
think that, except of course in the active 
military theaters abroad, at least on the 
policy level, in all foreign countries, all of 
the activities of the United States Govern- 
ment should be under the general direction 
and supervision of the State Department. 

Senator CHANDLER. What do you think we 
ought to do with the synthetic-rubber plants 
after the war? 

Mr. CLAYTON. A very careful study is being 
made of that subject now, and I think it 
would be very premature to express any opin- 
ion on it. It involves a great many things. 
For one thing, we do not Know whether we 
will be able to get very much natural rubber 
out of the Far East after the war or not. 
Nobody knows the condition of those rubber 
plantations. Experts and people who have 
lived out there, familiar with the matter, 
who have lived there for years, are of the 
opinion that most of those plantations will 
have been taken by the jungle by this time, 
and that they will not be productive; so re- 
gardless of what we may have in mind to do 
with the synthetic-rubber plant. as a long- 
term proposition, in all probability we will 
have to operate most of them for a number 
of years after the war, in any case. I think 
this about that, Senator CHANDLER, generally 
speaking, that if we get an expanded world 
economy following this war, such as I be- 
lieve in and think we will get, with greater 
production, greater consumption, greater dis- 
tribution of goods all over the world, that 
there will be a market for a great deal more 
rubber than the world consumed in the pre- 
war period, which was about 114 million tons 
a year. In the post-war period, I do not be- 
lieve it will be many years until the world 
will be consuming 2,000,000 tons of rubber a 
year, so that we can probably use both the 
synthetic and natural rubber. 

Senator CHANDLER. What was the approxi- 
mate consumption before the war—the peace- 
time requirement? 

Mr. CLAYTON. A million and a quarter tons. 

Senator CHANDLER, If you recall, what per- 
centage of that was raw rubber and what 
percentage of it was what they call reclaimed; 
do you remember that? 

Mr. CLAYTON. No. I am speaking prin- 
cipally of primary rubber. 

Senator CHANDLER. Yes; I understand. 

Mr. CLAYTON. I do not know how much the 
reclaimed amounted to. 

Senator CHANDLER. I have heard the figure, 
250,000 tons. Does that seem about right? 

Mr. Crayton. That seems probably about 
right. 

Senator CHANDLER. Did you have anything 
to do with the Government’s plans for rub- 
ber stock-piling before the war? 

Mr. CLAYTON. Yes. 

Senator CHANDLER. To what extent? What 
part did you play in it? 

Mr. CLAYTON. I was Deputy Federal Loan 
Administrator, and the R. F. C. was a part 
of that administration, and a subsidiary 
of the R. F. C. was the Rubber Reserve Com- 
pany, which was created by Congress, I think, 
in 1940, in June perhaps, for the purpose 
of acquiring a stock pile of rubber; and the 
Rubber Reserve Company bought every ton 
of rubber it could get its hands on. Prior 
to Pearl Harbor it worked very actively with 
the Maritime Commission. The main thing 
was the problem of ships to transport the 
rubber. We got all the ships we could. We 
unloaded a great deal of the rubber on the 
Pacific coast so as to save the time of ships, 
and turned them back to the Far East to 
get more rubber, 

We worked with the Rubber Committee in 
London to expand the production of rubber 
in the Far East and did everything humanly 
possible to get every ton of rubber we could 
to this country before Pearl Harbor; and 
we did get a very sizable amount of it. 
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Senator CHANDLER. How much did you 
lose—how much rubber? Do you recall the 
approximate number of tons that you lost 
that was actually on the way to the country 
when the war broke out? 

Mr. CLAYTON. It was not a great deal. I 
do not remember how much, but it was not 
a great deal. 

Senator CHANDLER. One hundred thousand 
tons? 

Mr. CLAYTON. I do not think so; no, sir; 
No; I do not think it was as much as that. 

Senator CHANDLER. Now, do you care to ex- 
press an opinion about what you would ad- 
vise with respect to the aluminum plants, 
after the war? 

Mr. CiayTon. No, sir; I just do not know. 
We have got a great deal too much alumi- 
num capacity. We used about 350,000,000 
pounds, before the war. We now have a 
capacity of over 2,000,000,000 pounds. It has 
been inflated 6 times. That is more than 
we will be able to use in peacetime, and some 
of those plants are going to have to be con- 
verted to something else. 

Senator CHANDLER. If you are Assistant 
Secretary of State, would you advocate do- 
ing for tobacco what you have done for cot- 
ton? Would you seek other places to grow 
tobacco? 

Mr. CLAYTON. Seek other places to grow 
tobacco? 

Senator CHANDLER. Yes. 

Mr. CLAYTON. That is not—I am not—— 

Senator CHANDLER. Are you responsible for 
growing of the cotton in the South American 
countries and in Mexico? 

Mr. CLaxrox. Certainly not. They grew 
cotton there long before I was born. 

Senator CHANDLER. Are you responsible in 
any way for the increased production of cot- 
ton in those countries? 

Mr. CLAYTON. No, sir; I do not think I am. 
Anderson, Clayton & Co. went there to par- 
ticipate in the merchandising of the cotton 
produced in those countries. 

Senator CHANDLER. You furnished your 
materials and equipment mainly to facilitate 
their ability to handle cotton for you? 

Mr. CLayTon. We built processing plants, 
which certainly would have been built with 
the capital of other countries if the United 
States had not built them. We are not the 
only United States firm who did so. We used 
United States machinery and United States 
technicians and employees, and just did 
something that obviously would have been 
done by other people if we had not done it. 

Senator CHANDLER. Did Anderson, Clayton 
& Co. make loans to the cotton farmers of 
other countries? 

Mr. CLAYTON. Yes—just as we did in the 
United States. 

Senator CHANDLER. The result of that was 
to get increased production of cotton? 

Mr. CLAYTON. I do not know that it was. 

Senator CHANDLER. In those countries? 

Mr. CLAYTON. I do not know that it was, 
because I think that there were credit facil- 
ities available by other people. We just 
competed with other people who were doing 
the same thing. 

Senator CHANDLER. You think, if you had 
not done it, somebody else would? 

Mr. CLAYTON. I am sure they would. 

Senator CHANDLER. Would you think that 
about tobacco? 

Mr. CLAYTON. I am not in the tobacco busi- 
ness. 

Senator CHANDLER. Thank you, Mr. Clay- 
ton. 
Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Thank you. 

Senator CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, 
can I just ask one question before you recess? 
I do not wish to make Mr. Clayton come back 
this afternoon. 

Mr. Clayton, if I understand, your position 
is that you are engaged in business, and all 
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on earth that you did was to apply Amer- 
ican capital and American business acumen 
to developing the natural resources of other 
countries, because somebody else would have 
done it. You were engaged in world trade? 

Mr. Crayton. I do not believe that we de- 
veloped the natural resources, because we did 
not actually go into the production. 

Senator CTLank of Missouri. At least, you 
took advantage of the natural resources of 
other countries because you were engaged 
in world trade, and if you had not done it, 
somebody else would? 

Mr. CLAYTON. They surely would. 

Senator Crark of Missouri. From some 
other country? 

Mr. CLAYTON. That is right. 

Senator CLARK of Missouri. I certainly do 


not think that is blameworthy, in my 
opinion. 

The CHAIRMAN. Senator TuNNELL has a 
question. 


Senator TuNNELL. Mr. Clayton, I thought 
perhaps there was an implied criticism in the 
thought that you had a different philosophy 
with reference to the production of cotton 
from some of the others. I understood your 
position to be that America could not long 
continue to produce cotton at a price higher 


than that which its prospective customers 


could or would pay without some calamity. 

Mr, CLAYTON. That is correct, sir. 

Senator TuNNELL. Well, that is not your 
philosophy, you are not trying to bring it 
about; that is what you believe to be an 
economic law, is it not? 

Mr. Crayton. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Senator TUNNELL. Yes. That was my un- 
derstanding. 

Mr. CLAYTON. That is correct. 

Senator TUNNELL. Now, as to this proposi- 
tion of aiding through subsidiaries in the 
production of cotton in other countries, what 
is the disadvantage to the United States or 
its people in your company doing it rather 
than for Great Britain, Germany, Holland, or 
some other country to produce or furnish 
the very things that you say would have been 
furnished? Is there any disadvantage to 
the people of the United States? 

Mr. Crayton. On the contrary, I think 
there is an advan*age, because we used Amer- 
ican equipment, American machinery. Every 
gin that we built was manufactured in the 
United States. All the oil-mill machinery 
was manufactured in the United States. 
Every comprees we installed abroad was 
manufactured in the United States. The 
people, the technicians, the people who had 
the know-how, went from the United States. 
It was a United States enterprise. 

Senator TuNNELL. As a business company 
you were anxious for your share of that 
business? 

Mr. CLAYTON. Yes, sir. 

Senator TUNNELL. And you were entitled to 
it 

Mr. Crayton. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Tunnett, Thank you. 

The CHAmMaN. Are there any other ques- 
tions by any member of the committee or 
any other Senator present? If there are 
not, we will excuse you, Mr, Clayton. 

Mr, CLAYTON. Thank you very much, Sena- 
tor. < 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
should also like to have printed in the 
Recor at this point as a part of my re- 
marks a number of telegrams and a let- 
ter, from persons in Texas who know 
Mr. Clayton well. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
grams and letter were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Houston, Tex., December 13, 1944. 
Hon. Tom CoNNALLY, 
Senate Office Building: 

I have known Mr. Clayton for more than 25 

years and feel certain that I express the 
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sentiment of all who have come into con- 
tact with him that he is a man of excep- 
tional qualities and this Nation is very for- 
tunate in having him offer his services at 
this time. 
L. R. C. TOWLES, 

HovusTON, TEX., December 13, 1944. 

Senator Tom CONNALLY, 
Senate Building: 

Our organization whole-heartedly indorses 
W. L. Clayton to serve on the staff of the 
Secretary of State and we are sure that you 
will be carrying out the wishes of the voters 
of this great State by using your influence 
to secure the Senate’s approval of this na- 
tionally known character for a position which 
he is fully qualified to fill. 

Texas GULF CONSTRUCTION Co., INC., 
E. S. NEWCOME, 
Houston Manager. 


VERNON, TEX., December 13, 1944. 
Senator Tom CONNALLY: 
Endorsing Will Clayton for appointment 
of Assistant Secretary of State. 
FARMERS COOPERATIVE GIN, 
C. Orr, President. 


Houston, TEx., December 12, 1944. 
Hon. Tom CONNALLY, 
United States Senate: 

All local citizens who are familiar with the 
outstanding ability of Will Clayton and his” 
remarkable success in both civic and indus- 
trial flelds are hoping that the Senate will 
promptly approve his appointment as Assist- 
ant Secretary of Siate. Clayton is a man of 
highest principles and this, coupled with his 
intimate knowledge of national and inter- 
national affairs, highly qualifies him for his 
job. 

JoHN R. SUMAN. 
LUBBOCK, TEX., December 12, 1944, 
United States Senator Tom CoNNALLY, 
Chairman, Foreign Relations Committee, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Having 25 years experience in the cotton 
business I feel that no person can be found 
any better qualified than W. L. Clayton. 

Don MITCHELL. 
Hovston, Tex:, December 12, 1944. 
Hon. Tom CONNALLY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We wholeheartedly recommend Mr. Clay- 
ton’s appointment as Assistant Secretary of 
State. He is a gentleman of fine character 
and business acumen. Our President should 
be congratulated on making such a wise 
choice, 

V. A. Maupe & Co. 


LUBBOCK, TEX., December 12, 1944. 
Washington, D. C.: 
Hon. Senator Tom CoNNALLY: 

We strongly recommend your favoring ap- 
pointment of W. L, Clayton, Assistant Sec- 
retary of State, cs cur country needs men of 
this caliber. 

J. B. BooTH, Jr. 
Waco, Tex., December 12, 1944. 
Hon. Tom CONNALLY, 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D. C.: 

I regard W. L. Clayton as an outstanding 
authority on international economic affairs 
and sincerely trust you will vigorously sup- 
port him for Assistant Secretary of State. 
I think the people of the United States and 
particularly of Texas are very fertunate in 
having a man of such splendid character and 
background and broad experience to assist in 
directing our foreign economic policies. 

Kindest regards. 

A. M. GOLDSTEIN, 
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Waco, Tex., December 12, 1944. 
Hon. Tom CONNALLY, 
The Senate, Washington, D. C.: 
Profoundly believe State Department to be 
congratulated on opportunity to secure Will 
Clayton's services and © cerely hope his ap- 
pointment has your unqualified endorse- 
ment. 
Cordially, 
Dewitt T. Hicks, 


Waco, TEx., December 12, 1944. 
Senator Tom CoNNALLY, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR CONNALLY: I think the 
President's appointment of W. L. Clayton 
is very fine and I hope you will help all you 
can to get him okayed. 

l V. M. Cox. 


HousTON, TEX., December 12, 1944. 
Hon. ToM CONNALLY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The President has performed a real public 
service in appointing Will Clayton, Assistant 
Secretary of State. His character and recog- 
nized ability peculiarly fit him for this post. 
I hope the Senate will confirm his appoint- 
ment. ` 

: Rex G. BAKER. 


— 


Waco, TEX., December 12, 1944. 
Senator Tom CONNALLY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Strongly urge approval of Will Clayton as 
Assistant Secretary of State. His integrity 
and patriotism are beyond question. He is 
one of America’s leading minds in world com- 
merce and economics. His personality and 
experience qualify him for delicate interna- 
tional negotiations. I endorse hinr without 
reservation, Regards. 
ROBERT J. Potts, 


Waco, TEX., December 12, 1944. 
Hon. Tom CONNALLY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We will appreciate you doing everything in 
your power to confirm the appointment ot 
Mr. Will Clayton. - 

TURNER & Co. COTTON. 


HousTON, TEX., December 12, 1944. 
The Honorable Tom CONNALLY: 

Clayton’s proven ability in business and 
Government fields and his wide experience 
over a long period of international trade 
equip him in a singular way to perform the 
duties in the assignment as Assistant Secre- 
tary of State. I hope his appointment will 
be confirmed. 

Hines H. BAKER, 


GALVESTON, TEX., December 13, 1944. 
Hon. Senator Tom CoNNALLY: 

We favor the nomination of Will Clayton 
for Assistant Secretary of State. We know 
him personally and feel he is the best man 
in the country for the job. We will appre- 
ciate it if you endorse hinr and what you 
can to put him in this position. 

Drs. W. J. and J. L. JINKINS, 
Owners of Jinkins Hereford Ranch. 


Waco, Tex., December 13, 1944. 
Hon. Tom CONNALLY, 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Please allow me to commend you on your 
support of W. L. Clayton as Assistant Secre- 
tary of State. As you well know he is a man 
of great ability and unquestioned integrity 
and we are fortunate to have at the disposal 
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of our country a man so well qualified to 
assist in directing our foreign economic 
affairs. 
Regards, 
LINDSAY MURRAY. 
DALLAS, TEX., December 13, 1944. 
Senator Tom CONNALLY, 
Washington, D. Q.: 
Earnestly believe Mr. W. L. Clayton should 
be confirmed for new position in State De- 
partment and hope your continued influence 
will be exercised in that direction. Warmest 
personal regards. 
FRED F, FLORENCE, 


BEAUMONT, TEX., December 14, 1944. 
Senator Tom CONNALLY, 
Washington, D. Ç.: 

The Beaumont port commission a member 
of the body politic of the city of Beaumont 
respectfully urge that you support the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Will Clayton as Assistant 
Secretary of State, 

BEAUMONT PosT COMMISSION, 
F. H. FREDERICKS, 


LITTLEFIELD, TEX., December 14, 1944. 
Hon. Tom CONNALLY, 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D. C.: 
We ask that you support appointment of 
W. L. Clayton, 
G. C.. Pass. 
P. W. WALKER. 
R. B. SMITH, 
W. E. Bass. 


ABILENE, TEX., December 12, 1944. 
Hon. Tom CONNALLY, 
Senate Building: 

The Citizens National Bank endorses Will 
Clayton for Assistant Secretary of State. 
Your influence in his behalf will be appre- 
cited. 

CITIZENS NATIONAL BANK, 


ABILENE, TEX., December 12, 1944. 
Hon. Tom CONNALLY, 
Senate Office Building: 


Your influence in the behalf of Will Clay- à 


ton as Assistant Secretary of State would be 
peasy appreciated. 
WESTERN COMPRESS AND STORAGE CO. 


Darras, TEX., December 12, 1944, 
Hon. Tom CONNALLY, 
Senate Office Building: 

Trust you will endorse Will Clayton as Un- 
der Secretary of State. 

Regards. 

RoceER DIXON, 
VERNON, Tex., December 12, 1944, 
Hon Tom CoNNALLY: 
We earnestly request Senate approval Clay- 
ton appointment Assistant Secretary State. 
Roy ANTLE. 
E. LLOYD SMITH. 
Houston, TEx., December 12, 1944. 
Senator Tom CONNALLY, 
United States Senator: 

Speak advisedly in saying that Will Clay- 
ton’s friends, neighbors, and citizenship of 
Houston 100 percent for him, Their belief is 
in the important assignment given him he 
will render an outstanding service in a critical 
world-wide period. 

W. P. HOBBY, 
Houston, Tex., December 12, 1944. 
The Honorable ToM CONNALLY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Will Clayton is very highly regarded by all 
in this community who know him. By out- 
standing accomplishments in both civic and 
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industrial fields he has demonstrated that 
he is eminently qualified to serve as Assistant 
Secretary of State. I certainly hope that his 
appointment will be approved by the Senate. 
Harry C. Wiss. 
GALVESTON, TEX., December 12, 1944. 
Hon. Tom CONNALLY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Based on a personal and business experience 
with Hon. W. L. Clayton for the past 40 years, 
during which he has impressed us with his 
outstanding ability and integrity, thereby, in 
our opinion, eminently qualifying him for 
appointment as Assistant Secretary of State, 
we urge his confirmation by the Senate and 
ask your assistance toward this end. 

THE UNITED STATES NATIONAL 
BANK OF GALVESTON, 
R. LEE KEMPNER, President. 


GALVESTON, TEX., December 12, 1944. 
Hon. Tom CONNALLY, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 
I do not know of any one with as high 
qualifications for Assistant Secretary of State 
as Mr. Will Clayton. I will appreciate you 
voting for and assisting in having his ap- 
pointment confirmed in every way you pos- 
sibly can. 
SeaLY HUTCHINGS, Jr. 


HOUSTON, TEX., December 12, 1944, 
Ben. Tom C. CONNALLY, 
Senator Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We wish to most heartily endorse President 
Roosevelt’s appointment of Mr. Will Clayton 
as Assistant Secretary of State. He is quali- 
fied in every respect and has the confidence of 
all of us who are engaged in foreign trade. 

S. B. LOCKE & Co. 
GALVESTON, TEX., December 12, 1944. 
Hon. Tom CONNALLY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Urge your active leadership to secure Senate 
confirmation of appointment W. K. Clayton 
Assistant Secretary State. 

J, G. TOMPKINS. 
Houston, TEX., December 12, 1944. 
Hon. Tom CONNALLY: 

As you well know a vast majority of the 
people of Texas think it would be a serious 
mistake not to confirm Mr. Clayton to the 
office of Assistant Secretray, as in my opinion 
he is the most capable man you could pos- 
sibly find. 

W. A. WILLIS. 
HousrToN, TEX., December 12, 1944, 
Hon, Tom CONNALLY, 
United States Senate: 
Respectfully urge confirmation of Will 
Clayton as Assistant Secretary of State. Be- 
lieve him to be admirably fitted because of 
his knowledge of world business and excel- 
lent previous record. 
E. F. GOSSETT, 
Housrox, Txx., December 12, 1944. 

Hon, Tom CONNALLY, 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C.: 

People of Texas regard Will Clayton as one 
of the ablest businessmen in the Nation and 
I know based on long experience that he is 
the soul of honor. Everybody in Texas ad- 
mires and is proud of him. 

F. M. Law, 
President First National Bank in Houston. 


HOUSTON, TEX., December 12, 1944. 
Senator Tom CONNALLY, 
Senate Office Building: 
In my opinion the confirmation of Mr. 
Clayton as Assistant Secretary of State is of 
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vital importance to Texas and the entire 
Nation. 
Ben WIIIS. 
VERNON, TEX., December 12, 1944. 
Hon. Tom CONNALLY: 
We heartily recommend approval Will Clay- 
ton appointment Assistant Secretary State. 
Bos HUNTLEY. 


ABILENE, TEX., December 12, 1944. 
Hon. Tom CONNALLY, 

Senate Office Building, Washington, 
D. C.: 

Your influence in the appointment of Will 
Clayton as Assistant Secretary of State would 
be appreciated. 

FARMERS AND MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK, 

Houston, TEx., December 12, 1944. 
Hon. Tom CONNALLY, 

Chairman Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee, United States Senate, Wash- 
ington, D. C.: 

We stfongly endorse and recommend the 
confirmation of William L. Clayton as Secre- 
tary of State whose particular assignment will 
have to do with our foreign trade relations. 
In our opinion there is no man better quali- 
fied to perform these duties in America to- 
day. As his neighbors and friends we can 
certify to his high character, integrity, and 
patriotic devotion to his country and we feel 
that this Nation will be very fortunate in- 
deed in securing his services at this critical 
time in our national life. 

L. R. Bryan, Jr., 
President. 
J. Viner Scorr, 
Chairman Executive Committee the 
Second National Bank of Houston, 


Houston, TEX., December 12, 1944. 
Hon. Tom CoNNALLY, 
Chairman, Foreign Relations Committee, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

I strongly endorse Mr. W. L. Clayton as 
assistant Secretary of State to handle foreign 
trade relations. In my opinion he is what 
our foreign trade needs. It would be diffi- 
cult to secure a better man for the place. 

W. B. Bates. 
ABILENE, Tex., December 12, 1944. 
Hon. Tom CONNALLY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The West Texas Chamber of Commerce 
feel that the failure to appoint Will Clayton 
as Assistant Secretary of State would be a 
great loss to this section and the Nation as a 
whole. Your influence in his behalf would be 
appreciated. 

West TEXAS CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


ABILENE, TEX., December 12, 1944, 
Hon. Tom CONNALLY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

I have known Will Clayton personally for 
many years and with his wide knowledge I 
heartily endorse him for Assistant Secretary 
of State. Your influence in his behalf will 
be appreciated. 

W. O. ANSLEY, Jr. 
Houston, Tex., December 12, 1944. 
The Honorable Tom CONNALLY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

William L. Clayton is one of our most 
eminent citizens. His character, ability, and 
outstanding accomplishments in civic and 
industrial flelds together with his long and 
intimate knowledge of foreign affairs qualify 
him for the important post of Assistant Se- 
cretary of State for which position I hope 
the Senate will confirm his appointment. 

Davin B. HARRIS, 
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Houston, TEX., December 12, 1944, 
Hon. Tom CONNALLY, 
Senate Building, Washington, D. C.: 

I sincerely hope that you will do all pos- 
sible to have Mr. W. L. Clayton confirmed by 
Senate as Assistant Secretary of State. More 
men of Mr. Clayton’s stature needed during 
these times. 2 

W. J. RECKLING. 


Houston, TEx., December 12, 1944. 
Senator Tom C. CONNALLY, 
Senate Office Building: 
I heartily endorse Mr. Clayton’s appoint- 
ment to the State Department. 
H. F. CHASE. 


GALVESTON, TEX., December 12, 1944. 
Hon. Tom CONNALLY, 
United States Senate: 

I believe this county is fortunate in ob- 
taining services of W. L. Clayton whom we 
know and consider of high character and 
great ability. Strongly urge your support 
his appointment. 

HUTGHINGS SEALY NATIONAL BANK, 
J. W. MCCULLOUGH. 


Houston, TEX., December 12, 1944. 
Senator Tom C. CONNALLY, 
Senate Office Building: 

Mr. Clayton’s appointment as Assistant 
Socretaty of State meets with my unqualified 
approval, L 2 

A. C. SPONSLER. 


Houston, Tex., December 12, 1944. 
Senator Tom CONNALLY: 

Will Clayton is a man of the highest in- 
tegrity and is as well qualified as anyone in 
this country for Assistant Secretary of State. 

Josera W. EVANS. 


Dartas, Tex., December 11, 1944. 
Senator Tom CONNALLY, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Hope the appointment of Mr. Clayton as 
Assistant Secretary of State will be con- 
firmed. This comes from a Buisness com- 
petitor. 

HANNAY BROTHERS, 
Sam Hannay, 


Dartas, Tex., December 11, 1944. 
Hon. Tom CONNALLY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Having known W. L. Clayton intimately 
for 25 years and served with him on numerous 
important assignments, it is a pleasure for 
me to endorse him in the highest terms pos- 
sible for the important position of Assistant 
Secretary of State. 

K. G. Hunt. 


DANIELSON, CONN., December 12, 1944, 
Hon. Francis MALONEY, 
United States Senate, Washington D. C.: 
Believe William Clayton should be con- 
firmed. His experience in foreign trade and 
as a courageous and fearless administrator 
eminently qualify him for the post of As- 
sistant Secretary of the State. 
POWDRELL AND ALAXANDER, INC, 
HERBERT H. Rapp, Treasurer, 


GALVESTON, TEX., December 11, 1944. 
Senator Tom CONNALLY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We strongly urge the appointment of W 
L. Clayton as Assistant Secretary of State 
His outstanding business ability, knowledge 
of foreign affairs, and unselfish public serv 
ice will qualify him for this important and 
responsible position. 

GALVESTON CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
N. E. Bowen, President. 
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Dartas, TEX., December II, 1944. 
Hon. Tom CONNALLY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Understand opposition developing in Sen- 
ate to appointment of W. L. Clayton as As- 
sistant Secretary of States. Have known Mr 
Clayton number of years and been on oppo- 
site side in many controversies. There can 
be no doubt of his integrity and ability. Am 
certain he is ideally fitted for post of As- 
sistant Secretary. Trust you will do all pos- 
sible to bring about his confirmation. 
A. J. STONE. 


Datias, TEX., December 11, 1944. 
Hon. Tom CONNALLY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The administration is to be highly com- 
plimented on the nomination of W. L. Clay- 
ton, Assistant Secretary of State. He is a 
gentleman of great ability, high moral stand- 
ing, and integrity. He is one of the most 
brilliant and yet most modest men I have 
ever known. I sincerely hope you will give 
him the benefit of your influence and sup- 
port. My best regards. 

Marc ANTHONY. 


Datuas, Tex., December 11, 1944. 
Senator Tom CONNALLY, 
Care of United States Senate, $ 
Washington, D. C: 

I have known Mr. W. L. Clayton for many 
years. I think he is suitable in very way for 
Assistant Secretary of State, and would ap- 
preciate very much all that you can do for 
him, 

R. L. THORNTON, 


DAaLLas, TEx., December 11, 1944. 
Hon. Tom CONNALLY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Please do all you can to see that W. L. 
Clayton is confirmed by the Senate since he 
is in the best position to help Texas business 
of any man suggested and we really need 
some help. 
T. J. CARTWRIGHT, 


DALLAS, TEX., December 11, 1944. 
Hon. Tom CONNALLY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

I want to endorse W. L. Clayton for Assist- 
ant Secretary of State in the very strongest 
terms possible since I know personally of his 
great capacity and sympathetic understand- 
ing of business problems please do what you 
can to further his confirmation, 

LAWRENCE HILLHOUSE. 


Dattas, Tex,, December 11, 1944. 
Hon. Tom CONNALLY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

I notice there is a fight being made on W. 
L. Clayton in his appointment as Assistant 
Secretary of State. I hope the appointment 
will be confirmed. He is an outstanding citi- 
zen of Texas and America; is a gentleman 
of high character and honor and he should 
not be sacrificed by those who may not 
agree with him politically. 

With kind regards, 
NATHAN ADAMS. 


Dats, TEX., December 11, 1944. 
Hon. Tom CONNALLY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

I am in position to know that W. L. Clay- 
ton is a most astute scholar of international 
commerce and you are in position te do Texas 
a-great service by helping have his appoint- 
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ment to the important position of Assistant 
Secretary of State confirmed. 
‘Thanks, 
A. CAMPDERA. 
Datas, TEX., December 11, 1944. 
Hon. Tom CONNALLY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Will you please use your every effort to the 
end that W. L. Clayton is confirmed to the 
important position of Assistant Secretary cf 
State. Since he can and will render Texas 
agriculture the greatest service of any man 
possible being a life-long student of inter- 
national commerce and a man cf independent 
means. His greatest ambition is to serve his 
country and his State. 

` J. POLK WILLiAMs, 
: Waco, Tex., December 12, 1944. 
Senator Tom CONNALLY, 

Senate Office Building, 

Washington, D.C.: 

Your support in confirming the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Clayton will not only be of tre- 
mendous help to the cotton South but to the 
whole economic system of the United States, 
particularly in working out possibilities to- 
ward reopening our cotton and other export 
markets. His qualifications and integrity is 
unquestioned by anyone who has tre slight- 
est acquaintance with his life record. Do 
what you can to bring in thic support to our 
sore economic system. Best wishes. 

G. H. PAPE. 
New ORLEANS, LA., December 12, 1944. 
Hon. Tom CONNALLY, 

Senate Office Building, 

Washington, D. C.: 

I have known and actively competed with 
W. L, Clayton in the cctton business for some 
29 years prior to the severance of his active 
connection with Anderson, Clayton & Co: 
During that time because of his efficient and 
economical operation his firm handled a very 
large volume annually. His competition was 
very keen and for that reason he is largely 
responsible for the reduced spread between 
the prices paid to the farmer and the prices 
paid by the mill. Therefore I consider his 
operations beneficial to the producer. En- 
tirely apart from the cotton business I con- 
sider Mr. Clayton a man whose integrity and 
sincerity of purpose is second to none. His 
successful nsaction over a period of years 
which all foreign countries consuming cotton 
has given him a background of knowledge 
which I feel will be of great value to our 
country as Assistant Secretary of State. His 
confirmation by the Senate will permit-him to 
render a valuable service to his country. 

E. F. CREEKMORE. 
HoUsTON, TEx., December 12, 1944. 
Senator Tom CONNALLY, 

Chairman, Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, United States Senate, Wash- 
ington, D. C.: 

We unqualifiedly endorse the appointment 
of Mr. W. L. Clayton as Assistant Secretary of 
State and hope your committee and the Sen- 
ate will unanimously approve the appoint- 
ment. In our opinion Mr. Clayton is one of 
the Nation's outstanding citizens and thor- 
cughly informed on foreign trade and no 
better equipped man could be found to han- 
dle the most intricate problems with which 
cur Government will be faced in the near 
future in working satisfactory agreements 
with other nations. 

ALEXANDER Sprunt & Son Inc, 


Houston, TEx., December 12, 1944. 
Hon. Tom CONNALLY, £ 
United Siates Senator, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Have been shocked at unfair criticism of 
Mr. Clayton, especially on part one newspaper 
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in East. In Mr. Clayton’s home he needs no 
one to defend him but it seems to me at a 
time like this his friends should confirm 
what is generally known here that he is an 
honest and honorable and courageous citizen 
and one of the clearest thinkers in this coun- 
try and the majority of the people in Texas 
consider him a great statesman with an in- 
ternational mind which will be so badly 
needed in the next few years. I urge you to 
do everything possible to see that Mr. Clayton 
is confirmed, Kindest regards. 
Roy BEACH. 
Houston, TEx., December 12, 1944. 
Senator Tom CoNNALLY, 
Chairman, Foreign Relations Committee, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We particulary urge the confirmed ap- 
pointment of W. L. Clayton, as he is emi- 
nently qualified and can unquestionably be 
of greatest value to our country in his sery- 
ices dealing with foreign trade. The South 
and all agricultural America as well as the 
country at large need the continuing assist- 
ance and leadership of individuals who fully 
understand these problems and their grave 
effects upon the possibilities of a more peace- 
ful world. 

R. D. ERNST, 
President, Manchester 
Terminal Corporation: 


AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL 
COLLEGE OF TEXAS, 

College Station, Tex., December 11, 1944. 

Senator ToM CONNALLY, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Dear Tom: I have been reading press ac- 
counts and listening to radio announcements 
with amazement and deep concern, in re- 
gard to the objection that has developed 
against the appointment of Edwin R. Stet- 
tinius as Secretary of State and Will Clayton 
and Nelson Rockefeller as assistants. 

T have never had the pleasure of meeting 
Mr. Stettinius but from all accounts of his 
traiñing and his high intelligence I am con- 
fident that he will make an outstanding sec- 
retary. 

I do know both Will Clayton and Nelson 
Rockefeller intimately. I am convinced that 
Will Clayton is one of the clearest and deep- 
est thinkers we have in this country today, 
and one of the very best men. Hg is patriotic 
to an extreme degree. I know personally 
that he has supported President Roosevelt, 
in spite of bitter criticism of some of his 
closest friends and associates. 

On my tour of the Latin-American coun- 
tries, I found that Nelson Rockefeller was 
well known and very highly regarded. He 
has certainly done a most constructive and 
valuable piece of work in those countries. I 
am convinced that he is easily the best 
man for that important work. 

As you know, I was, and still am, a very 
close friend and great admirer of Cordell 
Hull. I am convinced, however, that Stet- 
tinius, Clayton, and Nelson Rockefeller will 
give us one of the best trained and most ef- 
ficient group of officials the State Department 
has knewn for many years. They are pe- 
culiarly and ideally trained for the big job 
that is now pressing on us. 

I write this as having just become Dean 
Emeritus after serving as Dean of Agriculture 
for over 33 years in the greatest agricultural 
State of the Union. 

You can use this letter in any way you see 
fit. 

Sincerely yours, 
E. J. KYLE, 
Dean Emeritus of Agriculture. 


SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
shall not consume the time of the Sen- 
ate. I notice that Senators who con- 
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sumed considerably more time than I 
have consumed are now calling for a 
vote. 

Mr, Clayton is a successful business- 
man. His reputation in Texas for in- 
tegrity, probity, ability, and character, 
and all the fine qualities that go to make 
a good citizen, is of the highest. He has 
been in the public service for 4 years. 
A great many Senators have seen him, 
and know him. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr, Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I had never 
seen Mr. Clayton until the other day 
when he appeared before the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. I have never in 
my life seen a witness who made a finer 
impression, not only on me, but I think 
on the whole committee. He certainly 
beat to the punch those who had been 
talking about cartels. He made a forth- 
right statement about the cartel situa- 
tion. In my 12 years of experience in the 
Senate, I do not believe that I have ever 
seen a witness before a committee who 
made a finer impression than did Mr. 
Clayton. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is, Will the Senate advise and con- 
sent to the nomination of W. L. Clay- 
ton to be Assistant Secretary of State? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, my 
natural impulse was to make a few re- 
marks with reference to Mr. William L. 
Clayton. Ishall forego that pleasure be- 
cause of the desire of Senators to vote. 

I suppose I have known Will Clayton 
longer than has any other Member of 
the Senate. I have known him practi- 
cally all my life, and all of his. He 
married a charming Kentucky girl with 
whom I attended college for a number 
of years in a small Methodist school 
in western Kentucky. Naturally, I be- 
came interested in his career. 

He started out in life as a clerk at $8 
a week, and from that beginning he rose 
to financial and business eminence, not 
only in this country, but throughout the 
world. Ihave never heard any one ques- 
tion his integrity or patriotism. 

Many times I have discussed economic 
problems with Mr. Clayton. While I 
have not always agreed with him, I have 
always recognized his ability and sincer- 
ity. I have no doubt that whatever in- 
terest he may have in the cotton business, 
which he has developed by his own in- 
genuity and vision, he would in no way 
be influenced in his advice to the Secre- 
tary of State or to the President on for- 
eign economic policies by reason of his 
association with that business during his 
entire life. 

Believing in his integrity, honesty, and 
ability, and believing that the State De- 
partment and the President will have 
need in the post-war period of the advice 
of men who have a world-wide perspec- 
tive of business and who have had some 
world-wide experience in economic mat- 
ters, I shall cast my vote for Mr. Clayton 
with pleasure, 
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The VICE PRESIDENT, The ques- 
tion is, Will the Senate advise and con- 
sent to the nomination of W. L. Clayton 
to be Assistant Secretary of State? On 
this question the yeas and nays have 
been ordered, ang the clerk will cali the 
roll. 

The pauar, clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MURRAY (when his name was 
called). On this question I have a pair 
with the junior Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. EASTLAND]. If he were present he 
would vote “yea.” If I were at liberty 
to vote, I would vote “nay.” 

Mr. REED (when his name was called). 
I have a general pair with the senior 
Senator from New York [Mr. WAGNER]. 
I transfer that pair to the junior Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. Jenner], who would 
vote as I am about to vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. MEAD (when Mr. WacNner’s name 
was called). My colleague the senior 
Senator from New York is unavoidably 
absent. If he were present he would 
vote “nay” on this nomination. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. HOLMAN. On this question I 
have a pair with the junior Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Stewart]. In consid- 
eration of his announced intentions, I 
withhold my vote. 

Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. Grass] and the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. THomas] are ab- 
sent from the Senate because of illness. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. An- 
DREWS], the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
BankuHeap], the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
CLARK], the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr, EASTLAND], the Senator from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. ELLENDER], the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Gerry], the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. HALL], the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. KIL- 
core], the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
O’DantEt], the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
ScrucHam], and the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. WALLGREN] are necessarily 
absent. 

Iam advised that if present and voting, 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. ANDREWS], 
the Senator from Idaho [Mr. CLARK], the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND], 
the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Gerry], the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Grass], the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
O Dar. I, the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
ScrucHaM], the Senator from Utah (Mr. 
Tuomas], and the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. WALLGREN] would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
KIıLcorE] is paired with the Senator from 
Louisiana (Mr. ELLENDER]. I am advised 
that if present and voting, the Senator 
from West Virginia would vote “nay,” 
and the Senator from Louisiana would 
vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Alabama IMr. 
BANKHEAD] is paired with the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. Witson]. I am advised 
that if present and voting, the Senator 
from Alabama would vote “nay,” and the 
Senator from Iowa would vote “yea.” 

Mr. McKELLAR (when Mr. Stewart’s 
name was called). My colleague (Mr. 
STEWART] is conducting hearings in In- 
diana. He wishes me to say that if he 
Were Present and voting, he would vote 
“yea, 
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Mr. WHERRY. The Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Bripces], who is 
necessarily absent, has a general pair 
with the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Tuomas]. If present the Senator from 
New Hampshire would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. JEN- 
NER] is necessarily absent. If present he 
would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
BALL] is absent on official business of the 
Senate. 

The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Moore] and the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Tosey] are necessarily 
absent. 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. WILSON] 
is paired on this vote with the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD]. If pres- 
ent the Senator from Iowa would vote 
“yea,” and I am advised that the Sena- 
tor from Alabama would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr. THOMAS] 
is necessarily absent. 

The result was announced—yeas 52, 
nays 19, as follows: 


YEAS—52 
Austin George 
Balley Gillette Revercomb 
Barkley Green Reynolds 
Brewster Hatch Robertson 
Brooks Hawkes Smith 
Buck Hayden Taft 
Burton Johnson, Colo, Thomas, Okla 
Bushfield Lucas Tr 
Butler McCarran Tunnell 
Byrd McClellan Tydings 
Caraway McFarland Vandenberg 
Chavez McKellar 
Clark, Mo, Maloney Weeks 
Connally Maybank Wheeler 
Cordon Millikin Wherry 
Danaher Nye White 
Davis O'Mahoney 
Ferguson Radcliffe 
NAYS—19 

Aiken Johnson, Calif. Pepper 
Bilbo La Follette Russell 
Capper Langer Shipstead 
Chandler Magnuson Wiley 
Downey Mead Willis 
Guffey Murdock 

Overton 

NOT VOTING—25 

Andrews Gurney Stewart 

Hall Thomas, Idaho 
Bankhead Holman ‘Thomas, Utah 
Bridges Jenner Tobey 
Clark, Idaho Kilgore Wagner 
Eastland oore Wallgren 
Ellender Murray Wilson 
Gerry O'Daniel 
Glass Scrugham 


So the nomination of W. L. Clayton 
to be Assistant Secretary of State was 
confirmed. 


NOMINATION OF JAMES C. DUNN 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will state the next State Department 
nomination. ; 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of James C. Dunn, of New York, to 
be Assistant Secretary of State. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is, will the Senate advise and consent to 
this nomination? 

Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, I had 
intended to make a lengthy speech today 
on these nominations; but, as you know, 
I am not going to do so. 

I should like to have printed in the 
Recorp at this point a statement I have 
prepared concerning Mr. Dunn. I shall 
read several portions of it, but I shall take 
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only a few minutes of the time of the 
Senate to do so: 


I am familiar, of course, with the usual 
statement that the President is his own 
Secretary of State, but unfortunately this 
is not the case any more than it is a fact 
that the executive of a high corporation or 
any company or a newspaper can run his 
organization unless he has executives who 
agree with him and sympathize with him 
and whom he can completely trust. 

Unfortunately also we have seen many 
occasions when important foreign policies 
have been twisted out of line by subordinates 
in the State Department because the Presi- 
dent himself was not able to concentrate 
upon them and because the Secretary of 
State, Mr, Hull, was ill or out of town. 
There was one notable example regarding 
which I cross-examined Mr. James Dunn 
during hearings of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. Mr. Dunn, I am afraid, did 
not remember all of the dates and, therefore, 
his answers were not entirely correct. For 
that reason I am going to review some of his 
testimony before the Senate. 

I was interested in determining how the 
embargo against Spain during the Spanish 
Civil War had been put into effect. Histo- 
rians seem now to agree that the Spanish 
Civil War was a testing ground for Hitler and 
Mussolini, and if we had been able to head 
off a dictatorship in Spain, we might have 
stopped the World War which was to follow. 
You will recall that Hitler sent German offi- 
cers and German tanks to aid Franco against 
the Spanish Republican Government. You 
will recall that Mussolini sent several Ital- 
ian brigades. Franco had all the supplies 
he wanted from his dictator friends. But 
the Republican Government of Spain was 
unable to get supplies from any country. We 
adopted in this country an embargo against 
sending supplies to Spain which, of course, 
meant that while Franco was supplied by the 
dictators, the Loyalist Republican Govern- 
ment received nothing. 

And also I asked Mr. Dunn regarding the 
part which he played in putting that em- 
bargo into effect. Mr. Dunn has been 
charged for years in the public press as being 
one of the instigators and defenders of that 
embargo. To my knowledge he has never 
denied it. But when he came before our 
committee he was evasive. He said this pol- 
icy had been put into effect by the President 
and the Congress, and he merely followed the 
policy outlined by them. Later I examined 
Mr. Dunn further, reminding him that the 
President of the United States, the Secretary 
of State, Mr. Hull, and the Under Secretary 
of State, Mr. Sumner Welles, were all out of 
the United States attending the Montevideo 
conference in South America. Mr. Dunn, 
however, denied this, and said that they had 
returned to the United States when the 
Spanish embargo was voted by Congress. 
Since that time I have looked up the dates, 
and I want to review the whole matter with 
you, because I consider it extremely impor- 
tant. 

In the first place, when Congress debated 
the Neutrality Act in 1936, the State Depart- 
ment was vigorously opposed. It did not 
want an embargo which would prevent arms 
from being shipped to a nation engaged in 
war. In other words, the State Department 
felt that we should be able to ship arms to 
any nation at war. Congress, however, ruled 
differently. 7 


I omit a part of the statement, and 
then read the following: 


The President, it is true, returned from 
Montevideo to Washington on December 15, 
1936, at 9 p. m. But after that he pro- 
ceeded to Hyde Park and was not in close 
contact with the State Department. He was 
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leaving these matters, as he should, to the 
supposedly trained executives of the State 
Department. 

But, unfortunately, Secretary Hull and 
Under Secretary Welles did not return to the 
United States with the President. They 
stopped in South America and were forced 
to come by somewhat slower boat so that they 
arrived in the United States on January 14, 
1937. 

And by this time Mr. Dunn and the other 
executives of the State Department had 
already done the damage. They had urged 
Congress to pass a law barring the shipment 
of arms to Spain. That law was passed on 
January 6, 1937. Secretary of State Hull 
and Under Secretary of State Welles, I repeat, 
came back on January i4, 8 days later—too 
late. 


The law was passed on January 6, 1937. 
Secretary of State Hull and Under Secre- 
tary of State Welles, I repeat, returned 
on 3 14, 8 days later entirely too 
late. 

So, Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent that the entire statement be 
printed at this point in the RECORD, as a 
part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Mr. President, I need not repeat that what 
concerns me about these appointments is 
that the men we are asked to confirm will 
hold in their hands the moulding of the 
peace. They will hold the most important 
positions in the entire Government next to 
the President and Secretary of State. 

I am familiar, of course, with the usual 
statement that the President is his own 
Secretary of State, but unfortunately this 
is not the case any more than it is a fact 
that the executive of a big corporation or 
any company or a newspaper can run his 
organization unless he has executives who 
agree with him and sympathize with him 
and whom he can completely trust. 

Unfortunately also we have seen many 
occasions when important foreign policies 
have been twisted out of line by subord- 
inates in the State Department because the 
President himself was not able to concen- 
trate upon them and because the Secretary 
of State, Mr. Hull, was ill or out of town. 
There was one notable example regarding 
which I cross-examined Mr. James Dunn 
during hearings of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. Mr. Dunn, I am afraid, 
did not remember all of the dates and, 
therefore, his answers were not entirely cor- 
rect. For that reason I am going to review 
some of his testimony before the Senate. 

I was interested in determining how the 
embargo against Spain during the Spanish 
Civil War had been put into effect. His- 
torians seem now to agree that the Spanish 
Civil War was a testing ground for Hitler and 
Mussolini and if we had been able to head off 
a dictatorship in Spain we might have stopped 
the world war which was to follow. You 
will recall that Hitler sent German officers 
and German tanks to aid Franco against the 
Spanish Republican Government. You will 
recall that Mussolini sent several Italian 
brigades. Franco had all the supplies he 
wanted from his dictator friends. But the 
Republican Government of Spain was unable 
to get supplies from any country. We 
adopted in this country an embargo against 
sending supplies to Spain which, of course, 
meant that while Franco was supplied by 
the dictators, the Loyalist Republican Gov- 
ernment received nothing. 

And also I asked Mr. Dunn regarding the 
part which he played in putting that embargo 
into effect. Mr. Dunn has been charged for 
years in the public press as being one of 
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the instigators and defenders of that em- 
bargo. To my knowledge he has never de- 
nied it. But when he came before our com- 
mittee he was evasive. He said this policy 
had been put into effect by the President 
and the Congress and he merely followed 
the policy outlined by them. Later I ex- 
amined Mr. Dunn further, reminding him 
that the President of the United States, the 
Secretary of State, Mr. Hull, and the Under 
Secretary of State, Mr. Sumner Welles, were 
all out of the United States attending the 
Montevideo conference in South America, 
Mr. Dunn, however, denied this, and said that 
they had returned to the United States when 
the Spanish embargo was voted by Congress. 
Since that time I have looked up the dates 
and I want to review the whole matter with 
you because I consider it extremely impor- 
tant. 

In the first place, when Congress debated 
the Neutrality Act in 1935, the State Depart- 
ment was vigorously opposed. It did not 
want an embargo which would prevent arms 
from being shipped to a Nation engaged in 
war. In other words, the State Department 
felt that we should be able to ship arms to 
any nation at war. Congress, however, ruled 
differently. 

But when civil war broke out in Spain, the 
State ment suddenly changed its mind. 
Prior to that it had argued that we could ship 
arms any place no matter what the condition 
of war, but suddenly it reversed its stand 
and sought to discriminate against Spain. 
Furthermore, the State Department com- 
municated to the chairman of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee at that time 
urging that legislation be passed to prevent 
the shipment of arms to Spain. The State 
Department spokesman informed the chair- 
man of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee “It is a tremendous step forward and 
it is a tremendous task to enact the highest 
legislation that you can devise.” I have 
made inquiries from those who are familiar 
with what went on inside the State Depart- 
ment at that time and I am informed on ex- 
cellent authority that Mr. Dunn was one of 
those who advocated this policy—though he 
now denies it. 

And it is also a fact that both the President 
and the Secretary of State and the Under 
Secretary of State were out of the country 
when this policy was being formed by the 
State Department and communicated to 
Congress. 

The President, it is true, returned from 
Montevideo to Washington on December 15, 
1936, at 9 p. m. But after that he proceeded 
to Hyde Park and was not in close contact 
with the State Department. He was leaving 
these matters, as he should, to the supposedly 
trained executives of the State Department. 

But unfortunately Secretary Hull and Un- 
der Secretary Welles did not return to the 
United States with the President. They 
stopped in South America and were forced 
to come by a somewhat slower boat so that 
they arrived in the United States on January 
14, 1937. 

And by this time Mr. Dunn and the other 
executives of the State Department had al- 
ready done the damage. They had urged 
Congress to pass a law barring the shipment 
of arms to Spain. That law was passed on 
January 6, 1937. Secretary of State Hull and 
Under Secretary of State Welles, I repeat, 
came back on January 14, 8 days later—too 
late. 

The President had been away part of the 
time and could not be expected to keep his 
fingers on every intimate detall of foreign 
policy. 

I checked into this matter carefully. I find 
that Mr. Dunn and his friends in the State 
Department not only urged Congress to pass 
this law but that they even endeavored to 
stop the sailing of a Spanish ship, the Mar 
Cantabrico, from New York to Loyalist Spain 
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and hold it up until the law was rushed 
through Congress, Congress could not have 
acted to have held up that ship. That fell 
under the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment and the State Department was the in- 
stigator in doing everything it possibly could 
to aid Franco. 

That is the way Mr. Dunn and his friends 
in the State Department aided Dictator 
Franco and have been following a pro- 
Franco policy ever since. 

To illustrate what Mr. Dunn and his friends 
were doing to hamper the Spanish Repub- 
lican Government, Walton Moore, then Act- 
ing Secretary of State, actually called in the 
Chargé d’Affaires of the Spanish Embassy 
and lectured him because a member of the 
Embassy staff had addressed a meeting of 
American citizens which was raising money 
for Loyalist Spain. Furthermore, Joseph ©, 
Grew, head of the State Department’s Mu- 
nitions Control, Board, and working directly 
with him under James Dunn, urged Amer- 
ican munitions dealers not to sell arms to 
the Government of Spain. 

Both moves were contrary to all national 
and international precedent. The Spanish 
Government was a recognized and accredited 
Government friendly to us. Imagine where 
our Union of 48 States would be today if 
Europe, during the Civil War, had shut off 
supplies and credit from the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

In fact, it is amazing the lengths to which 
the State Department went to discriminate 
against the Spanish Government. Just be- 
fore President Roosevelt sailed for Buenos 
Aires and Montevideo in November 1936 the 
State Department had written a speech which 
he was to deliver there critical of the Span- 
ish Government. And just before President 
Roosevelt sailed, the Spanish Ambassador 
tried to see him. The State Department ob- 
jected. For several days he cooled his heels 
in the State Department and got nowhere 
but finally he approached Henry Wallace, 
now Vice President of the United States, 
then Secretary of Agriculture, and Mr. Wal- 
lace arranged for him to see the President of 
the United States. Mr. Roosevelt was more 
than cordial, He gave the Spanish Ambassa- 
dor an interview lasting 2 hours. 

The Ambassador had an opportunity to 
tell the President about the discrimination 
by American business firms against the Span- 
ish Government and about the fact that New 
York bankers had even refused to handle 
routine exchange transactions for the Em- 
bassy. He also reminded the President how 
Spain, the motherland of Latin America, set 
the standard for democracy or dictatorship 
in the countries which Roosevelt was about 
to visit. Therefore, the Spanish Ambassador 
told the President that if the seeds of fascism 
took root in Spain they were sure to spread 
to South America. 

After that interview the President tore up 
the speech which the State Department had 
prepared for him to deliver at Buenos Aires, 
and on the voyage he rewrote it himself. 
Following the Spanish Ambassador’s sugges- 
tion, the President made the speech a ring- 
ing championship of democracy, a scathing 
denunciation of dictatorship. There was no 
doubt that President Roosevelt had been 
converted to the idea that the Spanish Gov- 
ernment was fighting the fight of democracy, 

But what happened to that fight while he 
was away? What were his State Department 
functionaries supposed to carry out his for- 
eign policy doing to undermine it? While 
the President was steaming back from Ar- 
gentina, Mr. Robert Cuse, of Jersey City, 
ignored Mr. James Dunn and the attempt of 
State Department functionaries to prevent 
the shipment of arms to Spain. Mr. Cuse 
obtained a license to ship $2,777,000 worth 
of second-hand airplanes to the Spanish Gov- 
ernment. There was no law against it and 
the State Department, although it argued 
with him and tried to browbeat him, in the 
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end could not stop the shipment. No law had 
then been passed by Congress. Mr. Cuse's 
shipment included some famous airplanes, 
such as Harry Richmond’s Lady Peace, Powell 
Crosley’s Northrup, Lora Engles’ Lockheed 
Orion together with a motley assortment of 
cast-off Army planes of doubtful military 
value. 

The State Department admitted officially 
that it could not prevent the shipment of 
these arms to Spain but it placed every con- 
ceivable obstacle in the path of that ship- 
ment. Mr. Green, the subordinate of Mr. 
James Dunn, actually called in the press and 
made public the engine numbers and other 
details of each plane in an attempt to whip 
up public opinion and in order that Franco’s 
Army in Spain might know the weapons the 
Loyalist Government was receiving. 

This was the ship, the Mar Cantabrico, 
which I referred to a minute ago. As it was 
preparing to sail the State Department went 
to Representative McReynolds of Tennessee, 
chairman of the Foreign Affairs Committee, 
and urged him to pass a new law quickly to 
stop the shipment of these airplanes. Then 
the State Department suggested to customs 
agents in New York that they examine a 
400-pound crate of shoes on the Spanish 
ship on the theory that shoes could not weigh 
as much as 400 pounds. Then Army officers 
spurred on by the State Department held the 
Spanish ship up further until it could in- 
spect 32 cast-off field kitchens and demand 
that the name “U. S. Army” stenciled on the 
field kitchens be painted out. 

Then as the Spanish vessel sailed out of 
New York harbor the Coast Guard cutter 
Icarus steamed alongside at the behest of 
the State Department ready to stop the ship- 
ment the minute the law was passed by 
Congress. The Coast Guard vessel even 
ordered the Spanish ship to stop and boarded 
her with a writ claiming back pay for two 
disgruntled American fliers, Burt Acosta and 
Gordon K. Berry, who claimed that they had 
not been paid by the Spanish Loyalist Gov- 
ernment for flying in Spain. 

In other words the State Department 
pulled every conceivable wire.to prevent arms 
from going to the Loyalist Republican Gov- 
ernment of Spain despite the fact that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt had had the friendliest rela- 
tions with the Spanish Ambassador, despite 
the fact that Spain was a friendly govern- 
ment properly accredited to the United 
States, properly recognize by the United 
States, and despite the fact that Mussolini 
and Hitler were doing everything possible to 
aid the Spanish Government’s leader Franco, 

This, I repeat, was done while Secretary 
Hull and Under Secretary Sumner Welles were 
absent in South America. The Spanish ship 
sailed on January 6. passed the 
Neutrality Act on January 6. Secretary Hull 
and Mr. Welles did not return until January 
14. President Roosevelt had been out of the 
country for more than a month and was not 
familiar with the details. 

Thus, I repeat, it is impossible for any 
President to be his own Secretary of State 
unless he has working with him and for him 
a group of men who thoroughly sympathize 
with and support his foreign policy. 

To illustrate conclusively, I quote from the 
book The Time for Decision, written by the 
former Under Secretary of State, Sumner 
Welles, who of all people was in a position 
to know and who on page 61, referring to the 
Spanish embargo, said: 

“During the time that the legislation was 
receiving final consideration in Congress, and 
at the moment when the official spokesman 
for the Department of State was making the 
statement above quoted, the President and 
the Secretary of State were absent from the 
country, attending the opening session of the 
Inter-American Conference for the Mainte- 
nance of Peace at Buenos Aires. I have al- 
ways believed that if the President had been 
in Washington during those weeks he would 
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at least have explained to the American peo- 
ple why the measure was unwise and why 
it was so extremely prejydicial to the national 
interests of this country. In the long history 
of the foreign policy of the Roosevelt admin- 
istration, there has been, I think, no more 
cardinal error than the policy adopted dur- 
ing the ciyil war in Spain.” 

And that illustrates why it is so necessary 
that we must have trained executives to han- 
dle our foreign policy when the President has 
to be away and when he cannot keep his 
fingers on all the minute details of the State 
Department. 


Mr. CHAVEZ and Mr. CLARK of Mis- 
souri addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Pennsylvania yield, and if 
so, to whom? 

Mr. GUFFEY. I yield the floor. Ihave 
finished. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania has spoken 
with reference to Mr. Dunn. I do not 
know him at all. But I should hate to 
think that the Congress of the United 
States, which passed the neutrality law, 
could now “pass the buck” and say that 
it was the doings of Mr. Dunn. The 
passing of the law was our responsibility. 
At the time it was passed the Congress 
felt that it would be a good law, and it 
passed it. What the State Department 
had to with passing the Neutrality Act 
I do not know. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, as I un- 
derstood the remarks of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania, as well as the discus- 
sion which took place in the committee, 
the Senator called attention to the fact 
that the State Department had recom- 
mended that the Congress pass the neu- 
trality law, and, as Mr. Welles has said 
in his book The Time for Decision, it was 
a spokesman for the Department who 
spoke in the absence of the President 
and the Secretary of State. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Oh, yes; but I have seen 
the Senate in session over and over again, 
and I have seen it in session when it did 
not follow suggestions of the State De- 
partment. Congress passed the neutral- 
ity law. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I tried to get the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. GuUFFEy] to yield to 
me, and he declined to do so. I am now 
claiming the floor in my own right. 

I wonder whether the Senator from 
Pennsylvania ever read that beautiful 
poem entitled “The Grand Old King of 
France.” He had 10,000 men. He 
marched them up the hill and he 
marched them down again. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania, the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. Murray], 
and the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
PEPPER] had 10,000 men. They marched 
them up the hill and then they marched 
them down again. 

When the matter actually came to a 
showdown on the floor of the Senate they 
did not have more than seven men. Ibe- 
lieve they finally had nine men at one 
time. So, Mr. President, I merely de- 
sired to invite attention to the fact that 
when the grand old King of France 
marched up the hill and marched down 
again he actually had more than nine 
men. 

Mr. DANAHER obtained the floor. 
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Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, I wish 
to reply to the Senator from Missouri. 
I did not hear him ask me to yield to him. 
In the second place the first man to 
change his position in the Senate and 
in the committee was the Senator from 
Missouri who was going to fight MacLeish 
to the end because he wrote poetry. Now 
the Senator is advocating the confirma- 
tion of his nomination. The man who 
marched down the hill first was the 
Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. 
dent, if I have the floor 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Connecticut has the floor. 

Mr. DANAHER. I yield to the Senator 
from Missouri. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I wish to say that the reason I 
changed my mind about Mr. MacLeish 
was that a distinguished Member of this 
body, who was present the other day in 
the Foreign Relations Committee, stated 
as a reason for his disagreement with 
General Holmes the fact that General 
Holmes had been said by Edgar A. 
Mowrer to be friendly to the well-to-do, 
The Senator who made the statement— 
I may be mistaken about it—is probably. 
the wealthiest man in the Senate. Isaid 
that I was not very well-to-do, that I 
wished very much that I was much more 
well to do, but that I would not oppose a 
man whom I had never seen before in 
my life until that morning, who had an 
excellent record in the State Department 
and an excellent record in the Army, on 
the ground that he was friendly with the 
well-to-do. at is the way the matter 
came up. The courage of the man who 
went with General Clark on the sub- 
marine which made the original landing 
at the north African front to my mind 
was very outstanding. The Senator to 
whom I refer said that I was indulging 
in personalities. I did not think so. 

Mr. MURRAY rose. 

- Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I shall be 
glad to yield to the Senator from Mon- 
tana. I see him standing. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I did 
not desire to get up. I have the greatest 
sympathy for the Senator from Missouri, 
and I do not care to carry on any de- 
bate. I know he was mistaken when he 
made those remarks in the Senate com- 
mittee because I was reading from a 
statement and I did not make any state- 
ment of my own whatever. The Sena- 
tor misunderstood me. He was not able 
to hear what was going on. He was at 
the other end of the room at the time, 
and he was not giving attention to what 
was taking place. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Did the 
Senator from Montana read a statement 
from Edgar A. Mowrer in which he said 
that the nomination of General Holmes 
should not be confirmed by us because 
he was friendly to the well-to-do? 

Mr. MURRAY. No; nothing of the 
kind. The Senator is mistaken. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. The Sena- 
tor from Montana is completely mis- 
taken. I can call on any Member of 
the Senate to confirm what I have said. 

Mr, MURRAY. I believe that Iam in 
better position to recall what was said 
than is the Senator from Missouri, 
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Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Very well. 
I will call on any member of the com- 
mittee to get up and speak as 'to what 
was actually said. The Senator from 
Montana said that he did not think that 
General Holmes should be confirmed be- 
cause General Holmes had been friendly 
with the well-to-do. 

Mr. MURRAY. I have said that the 
Senator from Missouri is entirely mis- 
taken. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I challenged 
the Senator from Montana on the floor 
of the committee at that time. 

- Mr. MURRAY. The Senator from 
Missouri also challenged me in the cor- 
ridor. [Laughter.] 

Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, unless 
the Senator from Missouri desires to 
proceed further I should like to speak 
for a moment. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. If the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut wishes to speak I 
shall defer making any further state- 
ment. 

Mr. DANAHER. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, in reference to the 
statement which the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Gurrey] has placed in the 
RecorD, I wish to say that I do not know 
its contents but: shall interestingly: read 
it. Of course, the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania has had the statement inserted in 
the Recorp for that purpose. r 

As bearing upon the subject matter, 
insofar as it has been read to us, it seems 
to me that there is a bit of evidence 
which the Recorp also should contain. 
I turn to a volume entitled “Great Con- 
temporaries,” written by Winston S. 
Churchill and published in 1937. I 
should like the Recorp to contain an ex- 
cerpt from Mr. Churchill’s writings at 
that time, and to that end I will read 
them into the Recorp at this point. I 
read from page 199: 

But communism is not only a creed. It 
is a plan of campaign, A Communist is not 
only the holder of certain opinions; he is a 
pledged adept’ of a well-thought-out means 
of enforcing them. The anatomy of discon- 
tent and revolution has been studied in 
every phase and aspect, and a veritable drill 
book prepared in a scientific spirit for sub- 
verting all existing institutions. The meth- 
od of enforcement is as much a part of the 
Communist faith as the doctrine itself. At 
first the time-honored principles of liber- 
alism and democracy are invoked to shelter 
the infant organism. Free speech, the right 
of public meeting, every form of lawful po- 
litical agitation and constitutional rights are 
paraded and asserted. Alliance is sought 
a every popular movement toward the 
ert. 

The creation of a mild Liberal or Socialist 
regime in some period of convulsion is the 
first milestone. But no sooner has this been 
created than it is to be overthrown. Woes 
and scarcity resulting from confusion must 
be exploited. Collisions, if possible, at- 
tended with bloodshed, are to be arranged 
between the agents of the new government 
and the working people. Martyrs are to be 
manufactured. An apologetic attitude in the 
rulers should be turned to profit. Pacific 
propaganda may be made the mask of hatred 
never before manifested among men. 

No faith need be, indeed may be, kept 
with non-Communists. Every act of good 
will, of tolerance, of conciliation, of mercy, 
of magnanimity on the part of governments 
or statesmen is to be utilized for their ruin. 
Then when the time is ripe and the moment 
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opportune, every form of lethal violence, 
from mob revolt to private assassination, 
must be used without stint or compunction. 
The citadel will be stormed under the ban- 
ners of liberty and democracy; and once 
the apparatus of power is in the hands of 
the brotherhood, all opposition, all contrary 
opinions must be extinguished by death, 
Democracy is but a tool to be used and after- 
wards broken; liberty but a sentimental folly 
unworthy of the logicians. The absolute rule 
of a self-chosen priesthood according to the 
dogmas it has learned by rote is to be imposed 
upon mankind without mitigation progres- 
sively forever. All this set out in prosy text- 
books, written also in blood in the history 
of several powerful nations, is the Com- 
munist's faith and purpose. To be fore- 
warned should be to be forearmed. 

I wrote this passage nearly 7 years ago: 
But is it not an exact account of the Com- 
munist plot which has plunged Spain into 
the present hideous welter against the de- 
sires of the overwhelming majority of 
Spaniards on both sides? 


I do not know Mr. Dunn, I have never 
seen him, I have never met him, but 
perhaps he would be entitled to this 
cominent from the Prime Minister of 
Great Britain, our great ally. 

Mr. GUFFEY. Will the Senator yield 
for a question? 

Mr. DANAHER. Yes; I am glad to 
yield. 

Mr. GUFFEY. I did not say anything 
about communism. 

Mr. DANAHER. Oh, I did. 

Mr. GUFFEY. The Senator was re- 
plying to me, but I said nothing about 
communism, 

Mr. DANAHER. The Senator from 
Pennsylvania was talking about the 
Spanish Revolution. He was also talk- 
ing about Mr. Dunn’s part with reference 
to it. 

Mr. GUFFEY. I said it was financed 
by Hitler and Mussolini, That is what 
I said. 

Mr. DANAHER. Mr. Churchill says 
otherwise. That is why I offered con- 
trary evidence. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, in 
fairness to Mr. Dunn, I ask unanimous 
consent to insert in the Recorp Mr. 
Dunn’s statement as it appears in the 
record of the hearings. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STATEMENT OF JAMES CLEMENT DUNN 

The CHARMAN. We shall next hear the 
statement of Mr. James Clement Dunn. His 
biography will appear in the record at this 
point. 

“JAMES CLEMENT DUNN 

“Born Newark, N. J., December 27, 1890. 
Studied law and architecture. Architect, 
1912-17. United States Navy, 1917-19; 
served as lieutenant, assistant United States 
Naval attaché, Habana, 1918-19; entered the 
Department of State 1919, assigned as secre- 
tary in the Embassy at Madrid February 26, 
1920; at Port-au-Prince March 1, 1922; at 
Brussels March 7, 1924; to the Department 
April 29, 1927; resigned August 7, 1930. 
Appointed Chief, Division of International 
Conferences in the Department of State, 
September 10, 1931; secretary of delegation, 
Fourth Pan American Commercial Confer- 
ence, Washington, 1931; secretary general of 
American delegation, First Stage, General 
Disarmament Conference, Geneva, 1932; as- 
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sistant, first meeting of Experts Preparatory 
Committee for International Monetary and 
Economic Conference, Geneva, 1932, and 
secretary of the American delegation to the 
Conference, London, 1933; Chief, Division 


of Protocol and Conferences, June 1, 1933; 


secretary general of American delegation, 
Seventh International Conference of Amer- 
ican States, Montevideo, 1933; special assist- 
ant to the Secretary of State, February 12, 
1934; Chief, Division of Western European 
Affairs, July 1, 1935; Chief, Division of Eu- 
ropean Affairs, June 16, 1937; Advisor on 
Political Relations, July 17, 1937; Director, 
Office of European Affairs, January 15, 1944. 
He accompanied Mr. Hull to Moscow as his 
principal adviser on political affairs at the 
Moscow Conference of Foreign Ministers 
which resulted in the Moscow Four-Nation 
Declaration. He served in the same capacity 
with Mr. Hull at the Quebec Conference of 
1943. Mr. Dunn was also one of the United 
States representatives at the Dumbarton 
Oaks conversations.” 

Mr. Dunn, the President has sent your 
nomination to the Senate for the position 
of Assistant Secretary of State. The Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations will be pleased 
to have any statement you desire to make. 

Mr. Dunn. Mr. Chairman, with your per- 
mission, I will read a statement I have pre- 
pared for this occasion. 

The Department of State is not new to me. 
In fact, after 2 years as a naval officer in 
the last war, I have served 25 years either 
in the Foreign Service or in the Department. 
After Mr. Hull became Secretary, I served 
as special assistant to him, as adviser on 
political affairs and as Director of the Office 
of European Affairs. I was adviser to Mr, 
Hull at the Moscow Conference. No one 
serving under Hull could fail to 
become imbued with his faith in this coun- 
try and in its constructive influence in world 
affairs. 

These have been trying years, years which 
have seen much evil and suffering. But they 
have also brought new strength and a tough- 
ened moral fiber to the people of this country 
and to free peoples everywhere. Freemen, 
whose liberty has temporarily been lost or 
threatened, gain new strength and deter- 
mination to safeguard it in the future. 

In our democracy the basic determination 
of foreign policy rests with the people. For- 
eign policy is and must be a living thing; 
it is the process of dealing with a constant 
succession of new developments in the light 
of our fundamental principles and interests. 

After the complete defeat of our enemies, 
all necessary measures, however rigorous, 
must be taken to prevent their being able 
to make war Meanwhile, our na- 
tional interest requires that we encourage 
the establishment of strong, democratic gov- 
ernments in liberated countries. Our secur- 
ity and welfare will be best served by having 
in other countries liberal governments which 
will be dedicated, as we are, to improving the 
standards of living of their peoples and to 
creating the atmosphere and conditions con- 
ducive to the preservation of peace and se- 
curity. We look forward to the development 
in other countries of freedom, of increased 
opportunities, and improved social welfare 
of their people. 

Iam deeply conscious of the new responsi- 
bilities which the President and Mr. Stet- 
tintus have asked me to assume. 

Shortly before Secretary Hull started for 
Moscow, Mr. Stettinius came to the De- 
partment of State as his principal assistant. 
I was one of his advisers at Dumbarton Oaks, 
and I have seen at first hand his skilled lead- 
ership and his deep sense of the importance 
of the task and of the responsibilities which 
lie ahead. 

Public office today, especially in the field 
of foreign relations, carries a heavy responsi- 
bility. The President and the Secretary of 
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State are devoting themselves to the ad- 
vancement of the interests of the American 
people and the establishment of peace and 
security. So long as I can be of use in any 
capacity in carrying out the policies laid 
down by the President, Mr. Hull, and Mr. 
Stettinius, I shall consider it a duty and an 
honor to do so. Š 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. Dunn, you were with 
Secretary Hull at Moscow? 

Mr. Dunn. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. And also at Quebec? 

Mr. Dunn. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. You were one of the dele- 
gates or, rather one of the representatives of 
this Government at Dumbarton Oaks? 

Mr. Dunn. At Dumbarton Oaks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Have you any questions, 
Senator George? 

Senator GEORGE. No questions. 

The CHAIRMAN. Senator JOHNSON. 

Senator JoHNson of California. There was 
a declaration that we made with some de- 
gree of emphasis in our first meeting with 
our allies, was there not? 

Mr. Dunn. Do you refer to the Atlantic 
Charter? 

Senator Jounson of California. Sir? 

Mr. Donn. Do you refer to the Atlantic 
Charter, Senator? 

Senator Jonnson of California. Yes. Where 
is it now? 

Mr. Dunn. It is still there, Senator. 

Senator Jonnson of California. Still where? 

Mr. Dunn. It is still right before us, and 
we are carrying on under the principles of 
the Atlantic Charter. 

Senator JoHNson of California. You say 
we are working on that policy still? 

Mr. DUNN. Yes; we have not left the prin- 
ciples of the Atlantic Charter. 

Senator Jounson of California. Perhaps it 
would not be appropriate for me to ask you 
about particular relations of the State De- 
partment concerning that pronouncement. 
Would you rather I would not interrogate 
you them? 

Mr. Dunn. Well, Senator, I will be very glad 
indeed to answer any questions that I can, 
provided, of course, it would not interfere 
with our relations with other countries 
specific countries. 

Senator Jonnson of California. If you see 
in any question that I ask something that 
you think—even think—may interfere with 
our relations with other countries, you are, 
of course, at liberty to decline to answer. 

Mr. Dunr. Thank you. 

Senator JonNnson of California. Is there 
any trouble with the announcement or the 
pronouncement or with the carrying into 
effect of the “four freedoms” that were origi- 
nally provided for? 

Mr. Dunn. The “four freedoms,” of course, 
were not stated as such in the Atlantic 
Charter, Senator. 

Senator Jonnson of California. Well, I do 
not know what it is. You can designate it 
better than I. I will accept your designation. 

Mr. Dunn. Well, I do not know just exactly 
what you mean. We stand for our own 
pri ciples, our own position, our own poli- 
cies, ard our own attitudes. 

Senator Jounson of California. Has there 
been any difference arise with our allies con- 
cerning our construction of that particular 
pronouncement? 

Mr. Dunn. I would not like to be specific, 
Senator. We have had some difficulties; yes. 
We are bound to have some difficulties as we 
go forward in carrying out our program. 

Senator JOHNSON of California. What was 
that? 

Mr. Dunn. We are bound to have some dif- 
ficulties as we go forward in our relations. 
with other countries. 

Senator Jonnson of California. Yes; I as- 
sume so. I do not want you to take those 
up in detail, but how are you with Greece at 
the present time? 
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Mr. Dunn. With Greece, did you say, Sena- 
tor? 

Senator Jounson of California. Les. 

Mr. Dunn. With Greece we stand on the 
statement made by the Secretary of State 
just a few days ago, which confirmed the 
statement made by Prime Minister Churchill, 
that we are in favor of permitting the Greek 
people to choose their own form of govern- 
ment, 

Senator Jonnson of California. Is that the 
situation of the dispute with Greece at the 
present time? 

Mr, Dunn. Well, Senator, I would rather 
not go into the details of Greece; as a matter 
of fact, that has not been directly under my 
charge in the Department. 

Senator Jonnson of California. The op- 
portunity will present itself for everyone to 
express his views. I do not want to sneak up 
backward and ask your views concerning 
these matters. If you feel that you cannot 
answer concerning Greece at the present 
time, we will let it pass. 

Mr. Dunn. Yes. I have not been directly 
in charge of relations with Greece. 

Senator Jonnson of California. Would that 
come within your jurisdiction? 

Mr. Dunn. It does not come within the 
present jurisdiction that I have in the De- 
partment; it will in the future alinement. 

Senator Jonson of California. It will ul- 
timately? 

Mr. Dunn. It will. 

Senator JoHNson of California..Then, we 
can get it later? 

Mr. Dunn. Oh, yes; yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there any other ques- 
tions by members of the committee? 

Senator Murray. Mr. Dunn, what was your 
attitude toward Franco during the civil war 
in Spain? 

Mr. Dunn. During the period of civil war, 
as you will recall, the executive branch of 
the Government took the view that in line 
with the existing Embargo Act, arms would 
not be shipped to participants in the civil 
war in Spain. That policy was embodied in 
an enactment—an act of Congress of Janu- 
ary 8, 1937—-which specifically prohibited the 
shipment of arms to Spain. 

Senator Murray. Did you discuss during 

- that period the problem which confronted 
us in our attitude toward the situation in 

Spain? 

Mr. Dunn. Did I discuss it? 

Senator Murray. Yes. 

Mr. Dunn. Oh, yes; it was discussed in the 
Department. 

Senator Murray. What was your advice to 
the Department at that time? 

Mr. Dunn. My advice was entirely in line 
with the decision which was made by the 
executive branch at that time—by the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary of State, 

Senator Murray. What is your attitude 
now with reference to the trouble that is 
going on in Greece? 

Mr. Dunn. In Greece, as I think I have 
stated to Senator JoHNsoNn, my position is 
squarely in line with the position taken by 
the Secretary of State within the last few 
days. 

Senator Murray. Did you mean the posi- 
tion of Churchill in that respect? Did you 
mean Churchill? 

Mr. Dunn. Yes. The statement of the 
Secretary of State quoted Mr. Churchill, in 
which he said that the kind of government 
that was to be chosen in Greece was to be 
left to the Greek people. The Secretary of 
State said he was in accord with that state- 
ment. 

Senator Murray. Is that the actual posi- 
tion taken by Churchill in regard to the 
problem there? 

Mr. Dunn. Well, of course, he enunciated 
those words in his statement on Greece. 

Senator Murray. But those words were 
taken out of the context. 
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Mr. Dunn. They were in the context, of 
course. 

Senator Murray. When you read the entire 
statement, it appears that he is against the 
people there determining for themselves the 
form of government they desire to have, and 
he undertakes’ to insist that they should 
have a kingdom or a monarchy; is not that 
true? 

Mr. Dunn. Well, of course, I do not think 
it is perhaps very advisable to discuss right 
here in detail the Greek situation. I do not 
think or believe I am in a position to do so. 
But the position of this Government, as ex- 
pressed by the Secretary of State, was, I think, 
quite clear as to the attitude and policy of 
this Government toward that situation. 

Senator Murray. Well, is it your judgment 
generally that there should be an expansion 
of democracy in the world for the future 
welfare of the world, for the protection of 
the world from wars, and to bring about bet- 
ter conditions? ° 

Mr. Dunn. It is. I feel very strongly that 
way. You will find in my statement a defi- 
nite statement of that purpose. 

Senator Murray. And that policy will guide 
you in your position? 

Mr. Dunn. Entirely, Senator. 

Senator Murray. Have you always held to 
those views and policies? 

Mr. Dunn. There have been a great many 
misrepresentations and outright lies printed 
about me; but I have always held those views, 
and I think people who know me, and have 
known me throughout my career, and of the 
way I have acted, would always substantiate 
that statement. 

Senator Murray. There is an opinion in the 
country, held by many people, that men in 
the State Department are largely under the 
influence of the British. Have you had very 
close relationships with the British diplo- 
matic representatives, and have they had any 
influence on you in the course of your duties? 

Mr. Dunn. None whatever. Neither have I 
ever seen any of that in my entire career in 
the State Department and in the Foreign 
Service. 

Senator Murray. When I first came to the 
Senate, I heard the statement made before 
the Foreign Relations Committee that the 
British Foreign Office dominated the Amer- 
ican State Department. 

Mr. DUNN. Of course, that is not true and 
never has been true. I am always very much 
surprised to hear Americans make statements 
of that kind, because we have the finest For- 
eign Service in the whole world. The men 
who work in it are earnest and sincere, are 
good Americans, and have no idea of being 
influenced by anyone or by any other foreign 
country. That I can youch for, 

Senator Murray. Is it not true that 
Churchill in the present situation in Europe 
is forcing the State Department to play a 
sort of second fiddle to his activities over 
there? 

Mr. Dunn. I have seen no evidence of that, 
and I have no knowledge of that, Senator. 
Lots of statements are made. 

Senator Murray. He did not consult with 
the American State Department in reference 
to his course of action in Greece? 

Mr. Dunn. That is true; yes. 

Senator MURRAY. Does not that indicate 
that he feels that he occupies a position 
where he can do as he pleases? 

The CHAIRMAN, Just a moment, Senator 
Murray. I do not want to intervene, but it 
seems to me that to ask a member of the 
State Department to interpret the feelings, 
sentiments, and back-stairs views of Mr. 
Churchill at this critical stage of the war is 
of very doubtful propriety. I suggest to the 
Senator the withdrawal of that question. 

Senator Murray. Do I understand that 
these witnesses are going to appear in execu- 
tive session? 
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The CHARMAN. Whenever you want them, 
we will have them in executive session. Iam 
making that suggestion through no desire to 
suppress anything. But how would we like 
a British committee interrogating witnesses 
to have them interpret the private views or 
the other views of our Secretary of State? 
We would not stand for it. 

Senator Murray. It seems to me that 
everything about which I have questioned 
Mr. Dunn concerns matters that are pub- 
lished daily. 

The CHAMMAN. You did not ask him about 
facts; you asked him about impressions and 
feelings, and things of that kind. However, 
I am willing to submit it to the committee. 
Propound your question, and we will take a 
vote. 

Senator Murray, I do not care to press the 
question. I understand that there will be 
an opportunity for further questioning at 
some executive session. 

The CHARMAN. Absolutely. While I am 
chairman, if any member of this committee 
wants any information from the State De- 
partment, we will see that he gets it. 

Are there any other questions? 

Senator Pepper. Mr. Dunn, in view of your 
connection with the Dumbarton Oaks Confer- 
ence and your intimate familiarity with the 
subject, would it be proper for you to express 
an opinion, if you have one, as to whether 
you think it is desirable, while the Dum- 
barton Oaks Conference is in process of ex- 
tension into a complete agreement, for the 
several nations which will probably consti- 
tute member states in the new organization 
we envisage to refrain from contractual obli- 
gations, one toward another, which might in- 
terfere with their freedom later on as member 
states in this organization? In other words, 
if it is proper for you to say so, and if you 
have an opinion on the subject, do you think 
it is in the interest of the establishment of an 
effective world organization at the earliest 
possible time for the various nations now to 
be making alliances with one another? 

Mr. Dunn. Well, Senator, certainly it would 
be inadvisable and would be rather too bad 
to see any arrangements made, or the alli- 
ances that you speak of, that would be detri- 
mental to the purpose of the over-all inter- 
national organization; but the Dumbarton 
Oaks proposals themselves provide for re- 
gional arrangements and also say that there 
is a provision made for regional arrange- 
ments which are not inconsistent with the 
Purposes of the international organization. 
I think that should be the rule by which you 
should judge any arrangements that were 
made in the meantime. 

Senator Pepper. If it is proper for you to 
say so, is there not a likelihood or a possi- 
bility that that may lead back to the same 
sort of policy which in the past has been 
called the balance of power? 

Mr. Dunn. Well, of course, that is not the 
intention in providing in the Dumbarton 
Oaks proposals for regional arrangements. 
We have the Pan American Union; we have 
arrangements in this hemisphere that we 
certainly would not want to abolish. They 
have other purposes; and there may be other 
situations in other parts of the world where 
it would be proper to have regional arrange- 
ments, provided always, as stated in the pro- 
posals, that they are not inconsistent with 
and that they will further the purposes of 
the international organization. 

Senator PEPPER. You would distinguish, 
would you not, between alliances between 
two countries and the sort of association we 
have in the Western Hemisphere? 

Mr. Dunn. No; arrangements between two 
countries also are considered as provided for, 
except, of course, where they are contrary to 
the purposes of the organization and con- 
trary to the objective of the furtherance and 
maintenance of peace and security. 
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Senator PEPPER. Is it contemplated that at 
a later time all these so-called arrange- 
ments to which you have referred will be 
fully disclosed at the international organi- 
zation and conference and that it will be 
determined whether they are in conflict with 
it or not or in harmony with its spirit? 

Mr. Dunn. Oh, yes. I should think so. 
Yes; exactly. It would be expected and con- 
templated that they would be fully kncwn 
about. They must be known about in detail 
by the members of the international organi- 
zation, and they will be judged as to whether 
or not they are inconsistent in that respect, 

Senator Ferrer. I have one other question. 


Do you consider that there is any fear or any, 


possibility that what you call regional ar- 
rangements may be interpreted by other peo- 
ple as a grant of authority to certain strong 
nations in a given area to dominate smaller 
nations in that area? 

Mr. Dunn. Of course, I have no idea what 
other nations might deduce or gather as an 
impression; but I think matters of that kind 
depend upon the explicit terms of an ar- 
Tangement, as we might call it, or treaty or 
multilateral convention, and also the spirit 
behind it. 

Senator Prprer, Both in the nature of an 
observation and a question, you do not en- 
tertain the fear that many feel already that 
before the war is ever over, nations are al- 
ready haggling and striving for positions that 
will further their.own interests, rather than 
all the United Nations, in respect to interna- 
tional problems, working through a repre- 
sentative organization, and working collec- 
tively upon these world problems? 

Mr. Dunn. Well, Senator, I do not believe 
it is the proper role of anyone in the State 
Department to fear or raise a possibility of 
the sort of thing you mention; but, on the 
other hand, it is our problem to keep closely 
in touch with the developments of all kinds 
as we go forward and to do our best to bring 
about—I think it is the purpose and the in- 
tention of the United States Government at 
this time to do everything in the world we 
can to bring about—a real international or- 
ganization for peace and security and to do 
away with the kind of arrangements that 
Might cause the fear you speak or at 
least to obviate them and try to present a 
program that will make for better under- 
standing on a world-wide basis. 

The CHR AN. Are there any other ques- 
tions? Thank you, Mr. Dunn. 

Senator Gurrey. Mr. Chairman, I have an 
arrangement with the Secretary of State to 
go to the Department tomorrow to see cer- 
tain reports that were sent from Spain by 
the former Ambassador to Spain, Mr. Claude 
Bowers. Whether or not they will bear on 
this matter, I do not know. Mr. Bowers is 
now our Ambassador to Chile. If anybody 
wants to go with me, I shall be glad to have 
him. I am just telling you now, 

The CuHamman. We hope that you will go, 
Senator, and will come back imbued with 
information. We are sure you will. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is, Will the Senate advise and con- 
sent to the nomination of James C. Dunn, 
of New York, to be Assistant Secretary 
of State? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
oe legislative clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. REED (when his name was called). 
I have a general pair with the senior 
Senator from New York [Mr. WAGNER]. 
On this vote I understand he would, if 
present, vote as I am about to vote. I 
vote “yea.” 
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Mr. MEAD (when Mr. WAGNER’sS name 
was called). My colleague the senior 
Senator from New York [Mr. WAGNER] 
is unavoidably absent. If present he 
would vote “yea” on this nomination. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The senior Senator 
from Georgia (Mr. Grorce] authorized 
me to say that if present he would vote 
for the nomination. He was called away 
from the Senate. 

Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. GLass] and the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. THomas] are ab- 
sent from the Senate because of illness. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. AN- 
DREWS], the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
BANKHEAD] the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
CLARK], the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. EASTLAND], the Senator from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. ELLENDER], the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Gerry], the Senator 
from South Carolina (Mr. HALL], the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. KIL- 
GORE], the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
O’DantEL], the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. ScrucHaM], and the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. WALLGREN] are neces- 
sarily absent. 

I am advised that if present and vot- 
ing, the Senator from Florida [Mr. AN- 
Drews], the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
CLARK], the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. EASTLAND], the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Gerry], the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Grass], the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. O’Dantet], the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. ScrucHam], the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Tuomas], and the Sen- 
ator from Washington [Mr. WALLGREN] 
would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
KixcoreE] is paired with the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER]. I am advised 
that if present and voting, the Senator 
from West Virginia would vote “nay,” 
and the Senator from Louisiana would 
vote “yea.” 

Mr. McKELLAR (when Mr. Stewart’s 
name was called). My colleague the 
junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
STEWART] is conducting hearings in In- 
diana. He wishes me to say that if he 
were present and voting, he would vote 
“yea.” 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. BRIDGES] who is 
necessarily absent, has a general pair 
with the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Tuomas]. If present the Senator from 
New Hampshire would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. JEN- 
NER], who is necessarily absent, would 
vote “yea” if present. 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
Batu] is absent on official business of the 
Senate. 

The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Moore] and the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. TOBEY] are necessarily 
absent. 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. WILSON] 
is necessarily absent. If present he 
would vote yea.” 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr. THOMAS] 
is necessarily absent. 
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The result was announced—yeas 62, 
nays 10 as follows: 


YEAS—62 
Austin Gillette Radcliffe 
Bailey Green ed 
Barkley Hatch Revercomb 
Bilbo Hawkes Reynolds 
Brewster Hayden Robertson 
Brooks Hin Russell 
Buck Holman Smith 
Burton Johnson, Colo. Taft 
Bushfield Lucas Thomas, Okla. 
Butler McCarran an 
Byrd McClelian Tunnell 
Capper McFarland Tydings 
Caraway McKellar Vandenberg 
Chavez Maloney Walsh 
Clark, Mo. Maybank Weeks 
Connally Mead Wheeler 
Cordon Millikin Wherry 
Danaher Murdock White 
Davis Nye Wiley 
Downey O'Mahoney Willis 
Ferguson Overton 

NAYS—10 
Aiken La Follette Pepper 
Chandler Langer Shipstead 
Guffe; Magnuson 


y 
Johnson, Calif. Murray 
NOT VOTING—24 


Andrews Gerry Sı 

Ball Glass Stewart 
Bankhead Gurney Thomas, Idaho 
Bridges 1 Thomas, Utah 
Clark, Idaho Jenner Tobey 
Eastland Kilgore Wagner 
Ellender . Moore Wallgren 
George O'Daniel Wilson 


So the nomination of James C. Dunn 
to be Assistant Secretary of State was 
confirmed. 


NOMINATION OF BRIG. GEN. JULIUS C. 
HOLMES 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will state the next nomination on the 
calendar. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Brig. Gen. Julius C. Holmes, 
United States Army, of Kansas, to be 
Assistant Secretary of State. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I ask for the yeas 
and nays, 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
the legislative clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. REED (when his name was 
called). I have a general pair with the 
Senator from New York [Mr. WAGNER]. 
On this vote I transfer that pair to the 
junior Senator from Indiana [Mr, JEN- 
NER], who if present would vote as I am 
about to vote. I am therefore free to 
vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. MEAD (when Mr. WAGNER’s name 
was called). I announce that my col- 
league [Mr. WAGNER] if present would 
vote “nay” on this nomination. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I announce that 
the senior Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
GEORGE] is unavoidably absent. He has 
requested that I announce that if pres- 
ent he would vote “yea.” 

Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. GLass] and the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. THOMAS] are 
absent from the Senate because of illness. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. AN- 
DREWS], the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
BANKHEAD], the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
CLARK], the Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. EASTLAND], the Senator from Louisi- 
ana (Mr. ELLENDER], the Senator from 
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South Carolina [Mr. HALL], the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Gerry], the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. GILLETTE], the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. KIL- 
corE], the Senator from Texas IMr. 
ODI, the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. ScrucHaM], and the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. WALLGREN] are neces- 
sarily absent. 

I am advised that if present and vot- 
ing, the Senator from Florida [Mr. AN- 
prEwsl, the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
CtarK], the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. EASTLAND], the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. GERRY], the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Grass], the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. O'DANIEL], the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. ScrucHam], the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. THomas], and the Sen- 
ator from Washington [Mr. WALLGREN] 
would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from West Virginia IMr. 
Kr.corE] is paired with the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER]. I am advised 
that if present and voting, the Senator 
from West Virginia would vote “nay” and 
the Senator from Louisiana would vote 
“yea.” 

Mr. McKELLAR (when Mr. SrEwanr's 
name was called). My colleague [Mr. 
STEWART] is conducting official hearings 
in Indiana. He wishes me to say that 
if he were present and voting, he would 
vote “yea.” 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Briwces], who is 
necessarily absent, has a general pair 
with the Senator from Utah IMr. 
Tuomas]. If present the Senator from 
New Hampshire would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. JEN- 
ner}, who is necessarily absent, would 
vote “yea” if present. 

The Senator from Minnesota IMr. 
Bart} is absent on official business of the 
Senate. 

The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Moore] and the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Topey] are necessarily 
absent. 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. WILSON] 
is necessarily absent. If present he 
would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr. Tuomas] 
is necessarily absent. 

The result was announced—yeas 61, 
nays 9, as follows: 


YEAS—61 

Austin Green Revercomb 
Bailey Reynolds 
Barkley Hawkes Robertson 
Bilbo Hayden Russell 
Brewster Hill 
Brooks Holman Smith 
Buck Johnson, Colo. Taft 
Burton Lucas Thomas, Okla 
Bushfield McCarran 
Butler McClellan Tunnell 

McFarland Tydings 
Capper McKellar Vandenberg 
Caraway sh 
Chavez Maybank Weeks 
Clark, Mo Millikin Wheeler 
Connally Murdock Wherry 

e White 
Danaher O'Mahoney Wiley 
Davis Overton Willis 
Downey Radeliffe 
Ferguson Reed 
NAYS—9 

Aiken La Follette Mead 
Chandler Langer Murray 
Guffey 
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Andrews Gillette Scrugham 
Ball Glass Stewart 
Bankhead Gurney Thomas, Idaho 
Bridges Hall Thomas, Utah 
Clark, Idaho Je Tobey 
Eastland Johnson, Calif. Wagner 
Ellender Kilgore Wallgren 
George Moore Wilson. 

Gerry O'Daniel 


So the nomination of Brig. Gen. Julius 
C. Holmes, of Kansas, to be Assistant 
Secretary of State, was confirmed. 


NOMINATION OF ARCHIBALD MacLEISH 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Clerk 
will state the next nomination. 

The legislative clerk read the nom- 
ination of Archibald MacLeish, of Vir- 
ginia, to be Assistant Secretary of State, 

Mr. CONNALLY and other Senators 
asked for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
the legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. HOLMAN (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a general 
pair with the junior Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. STEWART]. If he were pres- 
ent I understand he would vote “yea.” 
If I were at liberty to vote, I would vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. REED (when his name was 
called). I have a general pair with the 
senior Senator from New York [Mr. 
Wacner]. I understand that if he were 
present he would vote “yea.” If I were 
at liberty to vote I would vote “nay.” 
I withhold my vote. 

Mr. MEAD (when Mr. Wacner’s name 
was called). I announce that my col- 
league, if present, would vote “yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The senior Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE] is unavoid- 
ably absent. I announce that if present, 
he would vote “yea.” 

Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sena- 
tor from Virginia [Mr. Grass] and the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Thomas! are ab- 
sent from the Senate because of illness, 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. AN- 
pREWS], the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
BanxueEaD], the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
CLARK], the Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. EASTLAND], the Senator from Louisi- 
ana IMr. ELLENDER}, the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Gerry], the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. GILLETTE], the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. Kircore], the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. HALL], 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. O’Dantez], 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Scrue- 
Ham], the Senator from North Carolina 
(Mr Reynorns], and the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. WALLGREN] are neces- 
sarily absent. 

Iam advised that if present and voting, 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. ANDREWS], 
the Senator from Idaho [Mr. CLARK], the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND}, 
the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Gerry], the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
GILLETTEI, the Senator from Virginia 
[Mr. Grass], the Senator from Texas 
Mr. O Damm I, the Senator from Nevada 
Mr. Scrucuam], the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Tsomas}, and the Senator from 
9 LMr. WarLenzwl would vote 
4 ea.” 
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The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
Kitcore] is paired with the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER]. I am advised 
that if present and voting, the Senator 
from West Virginia would vote “nay,” 
and the Senator from Louisiana would 
vote “yea.” 

Mr. McKELLAR (when Mr. STEWART'S 
name was called). My colleague [Mr. 
STEWART] is conducting hearings in In- 
diana. He wishes me to say that if he 
were present and voting, he would vote 
“yea.” 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Brivers], who is neces- 
sarily absent, has a general pair with 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. THOMAS]. 
If present, the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. JEN- 
NER], who is necessarily absent, would 
vote “yea” if present. 

The Senator from Minnesota IMr. 
Batu] is absent on official business of 
the Senate. 

The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Moore] and the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Tospry] are necessarily 
absent. 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. Witson] 
ig necessarily absent. If present, he 


“would vote “yea.” 


The Senator from Idaho [Mr. THomas] 
is necessarily absent. 

The result was announced—yeas 43, 
nays 25, as follows: 


YEAS—43 
Austin Hatch Y O'Mahoney 
Bailey Hayden Pepper 
Barkley Hill Radcliffe 
Bilbo Johnson, Colo. Russell 
Brewster Lucas Smith 
Buck McCarran Taft 
Byrå McClellan ‘Thomas, Okla, 
Caraway McFarland Truman 
Chandler McKellar Tunnell 
Chavez Magnuson Tydings 
Clark. Mo y Walsh 
Connally Maybank Wheeler 
Downey Mead White 
Green Murdock 
Guffey Murray 

NAYS—25 
Aiken n Robertson 
Brooks Hawkes Shipstead 
Burton Vandenberg 
Bushfield La Follette eeks. 
Butler Langer Wherry 
Capper Millikin Wiley 
Cordon Nye 
Danaher Overton 
Davis Revercomb 

NOT VOTING—28 

Andrews Glass 
Ball Gurney Stewart 
Bankhead Hall Thomas, Idaho 
Bridges Holman» * 
Clark. Idaho Jenner Tobey 
Eastland Kilgore Wagner 
Elender Wallgren 
George O'Daniel Wilson 
Gerry Reed 
Gillette Reynolds 


So the nomination of Archibald Mac- 
Leish, to be Assistant Secretary of State 
was confirmed. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the President be 
notified of the confirmation of the State 
Department nominations, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. 
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EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. WALSH, from the Committee on 
Naval Affairs: 

Rear Admiral Frederick G. Crisp, United 
States Navy, to be a rear admiral in the Navy, 
for temporary service, to rank from the Ist 
day of June 1942; 

Rear Admiral Edward L. Cochrane, United 
States Navy, to be a rear admiral in the Navy, 
for temporary service, to rank from the 21st 
day of June 1942; 

Captain Allan R. McCann, United States 
Navy, to be a rear admiral in the Navy, for 
temporary service, to rank from the 25th day 
of March 1943; 

Commodore Burrell C. Allen, United States 
Navy, retired to be a rear admiral in the Navy 
on the retired list, for temporary service to 
continue while serving as chief of staff, to 
the commander, Western Sea Frontier; 

Captain Paul E. Pihl, United States Navy, 
to be a commodore in the Navy, for temporary 
service, to continue while serving as assistant 
chief of staff (logistics), to the commander, 
Western Sea Frontier, and until reporting for 
other permanent duty; 

Captain Thomas E. Van Metre, United 
States Navy, to be a commodore in the 
Navy, for temporary service, to continue while 
serving as assistant naval inspector general 
and until reporting for other permanent 
duty; and 

Captain Ben H. Wyatt, United States Nawy, 
to be a commodore in the Navy, for temporary 
service, to continue while serving as com- 
mander, Naval Air Bases, First Naval District, 
and until reporting for other permanent 
duty. = 

By Mr. CONNALLY, from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations: 

Laurence A. Steinhardt, of New York, now 
American Ambassador to Turkey, to be Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
near the Government of Czechoslovakia now 
established in London. 


NOMINATION OF LAURENCE A. STEIN- 
HARDT TO BE AMBASSADOR TO 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the nomination of Lau- 
rence A. Steinhardt to be Ambassador to 
Czechoslovakia. The report of the com- 
mittee is on the desk. The nomination 
was unanimously reported by the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, and I ask 
unanimous consent for its present con- 
sideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The nomi- 
nation will be stated for the information 
of the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
of Lawrence A. Steinhardt, now Ambas- 
sador to Turkey, to be Ambassador Ex- 
traordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America near the Gov- 
ernment of Czechoslovakia now estab- 
lished in London. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Is there ob- 
jestion to the present ronsideration of 
the nomination? The Chair hears none. 
Without objection, the nomination is 
confirmed. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Iask that the Presi- 
dent be immediately notified. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. 

The clerk will state the next nomina- 
tion on the calendar. 
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POSTMASTERS 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations of postmasters. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I ask that the 
nominations of postmasters on the cal- 
endar be confirmed en bloc, and that the 
President be immediately notified. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the postmaster nominations on 
the calendar are confirmed en bloc; and 
without objection, the President will be 
notified forthwith. 

Mr. McKELLAR, I ask unanimous 
consent that a number of other post- 
master nominations which have been ap- 
proved by Senators from the respective 
States be considered at this time and 
confirmed en bloc. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator from 
Tennessee? The Chair hears none. 
Without objection, the nominations are 
confirmed en bloc; and, without objec- 
vion, the President will be notified forth- 
with. 

That completes the calendar. 


NAVY NOMINATIONS CONFIRMED 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I have 
reported from the Committee on Naval 
Affairs several nominations involving 
promotions of officers of the Navy. I ask 
unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the nominations, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator from 
Massachusetts? The Chair hears none, 
and the nominations will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Rear Admiral Frederick G. Crisp, 
United States Navy, to be a rear admiral 
in the Navy, for temporary service, to 
rank from the Ist day of June 1942, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Rear Admiral Edward L. Coch- 
rane, United States Navy, to be a rear 
admiral in the Navy, for temporary serv- 
2 rank from the 21st day of June 
1942. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Commodore Burrell C. Allen, 
United States Navy, retired, to be a rear 
admiral in the Navy on the retired list, 
for temporary service, to continue while 
serving as chief of staff to the com- 
mander, Western Sea Frontier, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Capt. Paul E. Pihl, United States 
Navy, to be a commodore in the Navy, for 
temporary service, to continue while 
serving as assistant chief of staff (logis- 
tics) to the commander, Western Sea 
Frontier, and until reporting for other 
permanent duty. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Capt. Thomas E. Van Metre, 
United States Navy, to be a commodore 
in the Navy, for temporary service, to 
continue while serving as assistant naval 
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inspector general and until reporting for 
other permanent duty. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Capt. Ben H. Wyatt, United States 
Navy, to be a commodore in the Navy, for 
temporary service, to continue while 
serving as commander, Naval Air Bases, 
First Naval District, and until reporting 
for other permanent duty. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Capt. Allan R. McCann, United 
States Navy, to be a rear admiral in the 
Navy, for temporary service, to rank from 
the 25th day of March 1943. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 

Mr. WALSH. I ask that the President 
be immediately notified of the confirma- 
tion of the nominations in the Navy. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. McLeod, one of its 
clerks, informed the Senate that, pur- 
suant to the provisions of Senate Con- 
current Resolution 23, Seventy-eighth 
Congress, the Speaker had appointed Mr. 
Monroney, Mr. Cox, Mr. Lane, Mr, 
MICHENER, Mr. DIRKSEN, and Mr. PLUM- 
LEY members of the Joint Committee on 
the Organization of the Congress on the 
part of the House. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I ask the 
majority leader if we are about to return 
to legislative session? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes; we shall shortly 
return to the consideration of legislative 
business. In that connection, I wish to 
make a statement. 

There are a number of measures which 
are more or less tied up between the 
House and the Senate, and upon which 
it is obvious that no action can be taken 
at this session. It is my hope very shortly 
to submit a concurrent resolution for the 
adjournment of Congress sine die. It 
seems to me to be futile to come back 
here tomorrow. Most of the Members 
of the House have left the city, and there 
is not a quorum of the House present. 
The announcement has been made that 
the House does not intend to transact 
any further business. No legislation that 
we might send over there would receive 
attention; and no House bills to which 
there are Senate amendments would re- 
ceive attention. Therefore it seems to 
me that the sensible thing to do when 
we conclude our business today is to ad- 
journ. I have ready a resolution to that 
effect. 

In that connection, I wish to state that 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Barttey] and the Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr. Overton] desire to make statements 
with reference to the river and harbor 
bill. I believe the conference report is 
now back before the Senate. It has a 
privileged status. It is my understand- 
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ing that as soon as we return to legis- 
lative session the Senator from North 
Carolina will wish to make a statement 
about the conference report. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator have a matter on the Executive 
Calendar? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I desire to address 
an inquiry to the majority leader. 

Mr, BARKLEY. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr, OMaHONEN. There are about 
six or seven bills on the calendar which 
have been reported by various com- 
mittees. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Since the last call. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Since the last call. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I will say to the Sen- 
ator that it is my purpose, if the Senate 
adopts the adjournment resolution, to 
have those bills called before we actually 
adjourn. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I suggest to the 
Senator that it might be better pro- 
cedure to call the bills before the ad- 
journment resolution is submitted. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course, the Sen- 
ator understands that the Senate can re- 
main here and transact business as long 
as it wishes after it adopts the resolution 
providing that when it adjourns today it 
shall adjourn sine die. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. That is true. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It makes no particu- 
lar difference to me, except that the 
House is waiting to learn what we pro- 
pose to do about an adjournment today. 
I am anxious to get word to the House 
as soon as possible. I do not think that 
would in any way interfere with the call 
of the bills the Senator has in mind. I 
will cooperate to see that they are all 
called, and they will be called under the 
same conditions as if they were called 
now. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, at 
the beginning of the session today I con- 
sulted with the acting majority leader, 
with the acting minority leader, and 
with other Members of the Senate with 
respect to a bill which has been reported 
by the Senate Committee on Public Lands 
and Surveys, dealing with the Jackson 
Hole Monument in the State of Wyo- 
ming. I found, after numerous confer- 
ences, that there would probably be no 
objection to action on that bill, It is 
my intention, Mr. President, as soon as 
we resume legislative session, to ask 
unanimous consent for consideration of 
that bill. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Let me say in that 
connection that the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Bamey] will have prece- 
dence because of the conference report 
which he wishes to bring before the 
Senate. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I recognize the 
precedence of the Senator from North 
Carolina, since he is endeavoring to call 
up a conference report on the river-and- 
harbor bill. He and the distinguished 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. OVERTON], 
and other Members of the Senate have 
devoted a great deal of attention to that 
measure, and I have no desire to claim 
precedence over them. I shall be very 
glad to postnone my request until after 
that matter has been disposed of. 
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Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield, 

Mr. McKELLAR. I should like to ask 
the Senator from Wyoming whether the 
bill to- which he refers, the Jackson Hole 
bill, is in substance the same as the pro- 
vision which the Senator put in the ap- 
propriation bill? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. It is. It involves 
the disestablishment of the monument. 


RIVER AND HARBOR IMPROVEMENTS— 
CONFERENCE REPORT - 


Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the Sen- 
ate resume the consideration of legisla- 
tive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of 
legislative business. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, I shall 
detain the Senate only long enough to 
express what I have in mind. I am 
mainly concerned that the Senate shall 
adjourn. That is paramount in my con- 
sideration. I do not believe it would be 
good for the party or for the country for 
us to stay in session through another 
ae debate. I shall not go into 

at. 

I am willing to cooperate with the 
majority leader of the Senate and other 
Senators in bringing about as rapidly as 
possible a decent and dignified termina- 
tion of this session of the Congress. Ido 
not think it would be well for us to stay 
here much longer, if things such as those 
which have been said on the floor in the 
last few days are again to be said, 

So Mr. President, in matter of the river 
and harbor bill we are confronted with 
what I conceive to be the necessity for 
adjournment. Iam informed that if we 
undertook to bring up the river and har- 
bor bill there would be debate. That 
information comes from the senior Sen- 
ato from New Mexico [Mr. HATCH], 
The only difference between the House 
and the Senate in the matter of the riv- 
er and harbor bill is the Elliott amend- 
ment. The House insists upon including 
it. The Senate voted to strike it out. 
We cannot come together. When I re- 
turned from the conference I did the ex- 
traordinary thing, under the necessities 
of the situation, of moving that the Sen- 
ate disagree to the conference report. I 
did so in order to avoid prolonged debate 
and, I think I may say, I hope I do so 
without giving offense—the possibility 
of what has sometimes been spoken of in 
the Senate as a filibuster, 

But the House could not recede. That 
would require unanimous consent, and it 
was lacking. Unanimous consent was 
not granted. The chairman of the House 
committee, Judge Mansfield, sought to 
get a rule. He found that a quorum of 
the Rules Committee of the House could 
not be had, 

So we returned here, and I entered my 
motion to reconsider. 

The matter may be a little disappoint- 
ing. It may be regrettable in some de- 
gree; but it is not in the nature of a 
calamity or a disaster. It does not mean 
anything except that we shall have to do 
the work over again. It does not delay 
construction in any degree, because the 
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bill does not contemplate any construc- 
tion until after the war. Of course, I 
do not know how long the war will last. 
So I have no sense of disappointment 
about the matter. 

I am here at this moment hoping to 
take a course which will bring about a 
swift adjournment. If we are to go on 
and legislate, then I wish this bill to be 
pari: I think it is my duty to press 
or it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, it 
can be heard at the incoming session, 
which will begin in 2 weeks. 

Mr. BAILEY, Certainly. I am not 
troubled about that, but I think the 
chairman of the committee owes it to his 
committee, I think I owe it to the Sena- 
tors who are interested in the various 
projects in the bill, I probably owe it to 
my constituents in North Carolina—a 
considerable number of small projects in 
North Carolina are provided for in the 
bill—and I certainly owe it to my dis- 
tinguished friend the Senator from Lou- 
isiana [Mr. Overton], who has done 10 
times as much work on the legislation 
as I have—in short, I owe it to all those 
groups and categories—to insist that at 
any rate the river and harbor bill shall 
be heard if other legislation is to be 
heard. 

My proposal is that if we can bring 
about a quick adjournment by way of 
tabling my motion, if necessary—my mo- 
tion is one to reconsider—or by way of 
withdrawing the bill, if necessary, I am 
ready. . 

But if there are Senators here who 
would try to take advantage of that sit- 
uation and would proceed with debate 
and discussion, and would bring up no 
end of bills, then I think it would be my 
duty to insist upon being heard, not- 
withstanding I am face to face with the 
prospect of prolonged debate. 

I make my inquiry of the leader. What 
may I expect, Mr. President? 

Mr, BARKLEY. Mr. President, I wish 
to ask the Senator a question in that con- 
nection, if he will yield to me. If I un- 
derstand the situation, the conference 
report was rejected by the Senate largely 
on account of the Elliott amendment, 
which was originally in the bill as it 
passed the House. 

Mr. BAILEY. The report was rejected 
on my motion. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes; on the Senator’s 
motion. 

It went back to the House; and be- 
cause of the parliamentary situation 
there, they could not obtain another con- 
ference. They could not get a rule 
which would bring about a conference 
in any way. So it occupied practically a 
dead status. 

The Senator then asked that the 
papers be returned to the Senate in or- 
der that he might be able to move to 
have the Senate reconsider the vote by 
which the conference report was re- 
jected. 

Mr. BAILEY. That is correct. 

Mr. BARKLEY. And that matter is 
now before us. 

Mr. BAILEY. The papers are here 
and the motion is on the desk. 
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Mr. BARKLEY. If the Senate again 
rejects the conference report because of 
the Elliott amendment, then the legisla- 
tion is back in the same status in which 
it was when it went to the House and 
when the House refused to take action 
on it. So no further steps could be 
taken. 

If the Senate votes to reconsider the 
vote by which it rejected the conference 
report, and opens it up again, then, of 
course, it is subject to unlimited debate. 

Mr. BAILEY. That is correct. 

Mr. BARKLEY. And, as the Senator 
understands, and as I understand, there 
will be prolonged debate upon it, on ac- 
count of the same. provision which was in 
the bill when the conference report went 
back to the House. Is that correct? 

Mr. BAILEY. That is correct. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Under those circum- 
stances it would seem that it would be 
almost futile to proceed further. 

Mr. BAILEY. It would not only be 
futile; it would be cruel. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. 

Mr. BAILEY. I have often heard that 
death takes many forms, but that the 
most cruel and painful form of death 
is that of being talked to death. 
(Laughter.] 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. Under the cir- 
cumstances, I would say to the Senator 
from North Carolina that I would feel 
justified and that it would be my duty 
under those circumstances to offer a res- 
olution of sine die adjournment before 
we finish our business today; and that is 
my purpose. 

Mr. BAILEY. The Senator said, “Be- 
fore we finish our business today.” But 
what business is there? Is the Senator 
going to bring up other bills? That is 
my plain inquiry. 

Mr. BARKLEY. There are seven bills 
on the calendar, which have been there 
since the last call. They would have to 
be taken up by unanimous consent, as all 
bills on the calendar have to be. Most 
of the bills are House bills. I thought it 
would be fair to request unanimous con- 
sent to bring up those seven bills. 

Mr. BAILEY. Just those seven bills? 
And any Senator could object, of course. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course. There 
would have to be no objection in order 
that any of the bills could be considered. 

Mr. BAILEY. And any Senator could 
object to the consideration of any of the 
seven? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. 

Mr. BAILEY. That would be the end 
of the bill, under the 5-minute rule. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is true. 


Mr. BAILEY. The Senator sees what | 


I am driving at. I am driving at a 
swift and reasonably decent conclusion. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I concur in both 
those objectives. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield if I have the 
floor. 

Mr. PEPPER. I am sure that before 
disposition is made of the river and har- 
bor bill many of us, would like to urge 
that we stay here in night session, and 
perhaps until tomorrow: There might 
be some chance of concluding action on 
the bill if we do so. The bill is very im- 
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portant, and if has been laboriously de- 
veloped to this point. While there are 
matters in controversy, I thought it 
might be possible that within a reason- 
able time those matters could be dis- 
posed of. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I will 
say to the Senator that, of course, if that 
objective could be attained by having one 
more day’s session, I have no doubt the 
Senator from North Carolina IMr. 
BAILEY] and the Senator from Louisiana 
[Mr. OverTON] would be amenable to that 
suggestion. But my information is that 
in all probability it cannot be accom- 
plishec. Those who oppose the objec- 
tionable item are prepared to discuss it 
indefinitely. 

Mr. BAILEY. Those who advocate it 
are also prepared to discuss it indefi- 
nitely. The Senators from California 
are for it, and I, myself, think the 
Elliott amendment is a fairly good one. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I was not speaking 
of those who advocate the amendment. 
But the point is that with that atmos- 
phere surrounding the river and harbor 
bill, it does not seem to me to be likely 
that we can dispose of it at this session. 

I say that with regret, because I wish 
to pay tribute to the Senator from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. Overton], who has worked as 
diligently upon this legislation as any 
man has ever worked on anything, and 
I regret that a situation has developed 
which makes it necessary to do all that 
work over, although it probably would 
not be necessary to do all of it over. The 
hearings have been had, and the general 
outline of the bill has been agreed to by 
the two Houses. 

Mr. BAILEY. Allow me to ask the 
leader this question: If we should go on 
into what we politely call a prolonged 
debate, a prolonged discussion, what 
course might be taken? I am sure that 
we would not be speaking on the river 
and harbor bill, or any of its amend- 
ments. I am sure the discussion would 
follow the course of the discussions which 
have taken place during the past several 
days in which we have included every- 
thing from the ice-bound streets of Si- 
beria to the sands of Africa. I am not 
inclined to look with any favor upon that 
kind of a program. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I concur completely 
in the Senator’s suggestion. I think that 
nothing more unfortunate could occur to 
this Congress than to wind up this session 
in a turmoil or anything which might 
be so regarded. 

Mr. BAILEY. Not only a turmoil, but 
a lamentable waste of time. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I did not catch the 
last part of the Senator’s statement. 

Mr. BAILEY. I say not only a tur- 
moil, but a lamentable waste of time. It 
would be very disagreeable to my ears. 

Mr. B In other words, it 
would be a wailing and gnashing of teeth. 

Mr. BAILEY. Certainly some wailing 
and, I think, some gnashing. However, 
I do not wish to go that far. My whole 
thought is that the best thing we can do 
is to adjourn the Congress and come back 
in January with, I hope, a very great 
sense of our responsibility in an hour such 
as this. I am not inclined to make a 
speech here, but I have one in my system. 
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Mr. BARKLEY. I do not wish to pro- 
voke it. 

Mr. BAILEY. I know; nor does any- 
one else. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Notwithstanding the 
fact that I always enjoy hearing the 
Senator. 

Mr. BAILEY. I ask the Senator not 
to tempt me unduly. 8 . 

Mr. BARKLEY. I understand that 
the Senator from Louisiana wishes to 
make a few remarks concerning the 
situation, and I do not want to cut him 
off. 

Mr. OVERTON. I should like to 
speak. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, when it 
comes to speaking, the restraints on any 
Member of the Senate are certainly not 
very great, and I shall take my seat. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, it is 
indeed very much to be regretted that 
after so many days and weeks of work 
on the part of a committee in the House, 
and a committee in the Senate, a bill 
of the magnitude of the river and harbor 
bill should be submarined by a provision 
which would apply exclusively to an area 
in a single State. The bill contains 
projects affecting almost every State in 
the Union. Many Senators are inter- 
ested in the enactment of the bill into 
law. Millions of people are interested 
in the passage of the river and harbor 
bill. I am quite sure that if it were 
possible to bring to a vote the motion 
which the Senator from North Carolina 
contemplates submitting, it would be 
carried by a very large majority and 
we would reconsider the vote by which 
the conference report was rejected and 
would agree to the conference report. 
That would send the bill to the White 
House with the Elliott amendment in it. 

Personally, when I think of the numer- 
ous projects in the river and harbor bill 
and look at this little Elliott amendment, 
it makes no difference to me whether the 
amendment is in or out of the bill. 
Personally, I thought it ought to be out, 
and so did the Senate Committee on 
Commerce. The committee thought it 
should have been deleted from the bill, 
and it so recommended. I thought it 
should be deleted, not because of its 
merits or demerits, but because I did not 
think it had anything to do with the 
river and harbor bill, and that it was an 
amendment which ought to be con- 
sidered by the Committee on Irrigation 
and Reclamation. I still entertain such 
a view 

Mr. President, I have been advised by 
the very able Senator from New Mexico 
Mr. Haren, for whom I entertain a 
high personal regard as well as a warm, 
affectionate friendship, that he proposes 
to debate, not for hours, but for days, in 
conjunction with the very able Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. La FOLLETTE], the 
conference report. I certainly would 
not be doing justice to my colleagues in 
the Senate if I were to ask them to re- 
main here through the Christmas holi- 
days in order to vote on the conference 
report. Iam consoled by the fact that 
the river and harbor bill relates to proj- 
ects which are not to be constructed un- 
til the termination of the present war, 
Therefore, it can be reenacted at the 
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next session and, I hope, in the early part 
of the session. I hope there will be no 
Senators or citizens asking for further 
hearings, because very exhaustive hear- 
ings have been held on the bill. 

Mr. President, Fwish to be perfectly 
frank with my colleagues. I believe a 
great mistake was made in the consid- 
eration of this bill, in that instead of 
adhering to the traditional policy of Con- 
gress in dealing with river and harbor 
bills by merely legislating the authori- 
zation of projects, we went far afield, 
We have gone into the realm of irriga- 
tion, of power, and a fight between the 
Department of the Interior and a large 
majority of the citizens in California 
with respect to the Central Valley Au- 
thority which, in itself, is an irrigation 
project. 

I think it would be well, when we con- 
sider the bill at the next session, to go 
back to the historic treatment of a river 
and harbor bill and deal solely with the 
authorization of projects, omitting all 
extraneous matters, and letting them be 
referred for consideration and recom- 
mendation to appropriate committees 
other than the Senate Committee on 
Commerce and the Rivers and Harbors 
Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives. 

Mr. President, again I express my be- 
lief that it will be quite impossible, as 
I view the situation, for the Senate to 
act on the motion contemplated by the 
Senator from North Carolina, if he were 
to make it, until after Christmas. I re- 
gret, therefore, that we cannot act upon 
this bill at this session. However, I wish 
to state that I hope to bring it up as 
early as possible at the next session. 

Mr. HATCH subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I shall not delay the Senate 
at this time, except that I think I should 
say, in view of the fact that I was re- 
ferred to in the colloquy which took place 
on the floor of the Senate regarding the 
river and harbor bill, that I do not want 
it to appear that either I or the distin- 
guished and able senior Senator from 
Wisconsin (Mr. La FOLLETTE], in express- 
ing our intention to speak at length on 
the Elliott amendment to the river and 
harbor bill, was motivated by any caprice 
or design to be obstreperous, I have, 
and I am sure other Senators have, a 
deep conviction not only as to the so- 
called Elliott amendment, but also as to 
the method of legislation. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, I had a 
desire to protect somewhat the dignity 
and integrity of the United States Sen- 
ate. In my opinion no lawmakers could 
have been fairer than were the Senator 
from North Carolina (Mr. BAILEY] and 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. OVER- 
ton] in their efforts to secure the passage 
of the bill. Ihave never seen men assume 
better and finer attitudes than they as- 
sumed. After they came back to this 
body and said, “We cannot agree on the 
Elliott amendment, and we would like to 
have another conference,” and, obedient 
to their request, the Senate sent the bill 
back to conference, on the objection of 
one man in the House of Representatives 
the House said, “No; we will not meet 

i the Senate in conference,” 
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Mr. President, I thought that was a 
matter of concern, when the Senate had 
merely asked for an additional confer- 
ence. I had not said I would filibuster, 
nor had anyone else. We had asked the 
opportunity to discuss this particular 
amendment. That opportunity was re- 
fused and denied, and the Senate of the 
United States was told, “Pass this bill as 
it is, or not at all.” 

With all due regard to the other 
branch of the Congress, when that atti- 
tude is assumed, I feel there is a duty 
and a responsibility upon the Senate to 
maintain its position, and I have nothing 
but credit and nothing but praise for the 
Senator from Louisiana and the Senator 
from North Carolina. I think they have 
performed their duties in a fine manner. 
I am not willing to accept responsibility 
for the defeat of the rivers and harbors 
bill. That responsibility rests upon other 
shoulders. 


Mr, President, in connection with these 
remarks I ask to have printed in the 
body of the Recorp an editorial from the 
Washington Post of this morning. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ELLIOTT RIDER 


The so-called Elliott rider, tacked onto the 
river and harbor bill by the House, is no 
more than a bald attempt to shut small 
farms out of California's great and poten- 
tially fertile Central Valley. It would set 
aside the excess lands provisions of the 
reclamation laws in respect to the Federal 
development of irrigation in this particular 
area. The reclamation laws, supported and 
reenacted by Democratic and Republican ad- 
ministrations alike since 1902, provide that 
property owners benefiting from Federal irri- 
gation projects must dispose of their holdings 
in excess of 150 acres at reasonable, appraised 
prices. The requirement is a wise one, de- 
signed to prevent land speculation and to 
promote independent, as contrasted with cor- 
poration, farming. To revoke it so far as 
the Central Valley is concerned would be to 
grant an unconscionable handout at the 
public expense to a few individuals with huge 
holdings in the region. 

The Senate rejected this rider when it 
passed the rivers and harbors bill. It is to 
be hoped that it will also reject the report 
of its conference committee recommending 
that it yield to the House view. As things 
stand now, so many Members of the House 
have gone home for the holidays that that 
Chamber cannot, on its own side, take action 
acceding to the Senate's will. Senate rejec- 
tion of the conference agreement would, 
therefore, nullify the entire rivers and har- 
bors measure. We face this result with per- 
fect equanimity. Indeed, as we have already 
argued, we consider it thoroughly unfortu- 
nate to have legislation of this character 
enacted by a lame duck Congress. The 
projects involved in it cannot be undertaken 
until the war is ended. There is no need 
for haste in authorizing them. And there 
is every need to forestall a grab which would 
entrench more strongly than ever the vast 
baronies which have given California's agri- 
culture a feudal character. We can get a 
much better rivers and harbors law from 
the new Congress which will assemble next 
month. 


Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New Mexico yield? 

Mr. HATCH. I yield. 

Mr. OVERTON. I hope that when the 
Senator absolves himself from any re- 
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sponsibility for the defeat of the river 
and harbor bill he does not infer that 
that responsibility rests upon either the 
Senator from North Carolina or the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana. 

Mr. HATCH. If I may answer, I 
thought I had paid as high a tribute and 
compliment as I could to the Senator 
from North Carolina and the Senator 
from Louisiana. Certainly no responsi- 
bility rests upon the shoulders of either 
of them. I said they had performed their 
duties in a statesmanlike, a fair, and a 
reasonable manner, and if that had been 
met from other sources I do not think the 
river and harbor bill would have been 
defeated. 

Mr. OVERTON. I thank the Senator. 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE CONTRACT 
SETTLEMENT ACT—REPORT OF WAR 
CONTRACTS SUBCOMMITTEE OF COM- 
MITTEE ON MILITARY AFFAIRS 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
RecorpD at this point the recent report of 
the War Contracts Subcommittee of the 
Senate Committee on Military Affairs en- 
titled “Administration of the Contract 
Settlement Act.” 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE CONTRACT SETTLEMENT 
ACT 

(Report of the War Contracts Subcommittee 
to the Committee on Military Affairs pur- 
suant to Senate Resolution 198, a resolu- 
tion to investigate war contracts, the 
termination of war contracts, and related 
problems, December 13, 1944) 


Your War Contracts Subcommittee, ap- 
pointed by the chairman in September 1943 
and continued pursuant to Senate Resolution 
198, submits its first report, with recommen- 
dations, on the administration of the Con- 
tract Settlement Act (Public Law 395, 78th 
Cong.). 

While the instant report deals solely with 
the administration of the Contract Settle- 
ment Act, an additional report is under prep- 
aration appraising the adequacy of other 
reconversion legislation from the viewpoint 
of both the short-range problem of transition 
from war to peace and the long-range prob- 
lem of achieving full employment in the 
post-war period. 

1. HISTORY OF THE CONTRACT SETTLEMENT ACT 

The Contract Settlement Act of 1944 is the 
first of the three industrial demobilization 
measures passed by the Seventy-eighth Con- 

The act was prepared by your War 
Contracts Subcommittee, in cooperation with 
the Senate Special Committee on Post-war 
Economic Policy and Planning. Extensive 
hearings were held by the subcommittee. 
Consultation unprecedented in scope, with 
representatives of war contractors, small and 
large, and the administrative agencies con- 
cerned, accompanied the drafting of the act, 

At an early stage in the drafting process, 
the proposed bill (S. 1718) was submitted for 
comment to the Advisory Unit for War and 
Post-war Adjustment Policies in the Office of 
War Mobilization. The principles contained 
therein were incorporated in the so-called 
Baruch-Hancock report of February 15, 1944. 

In preparing the act, the subcommittee 
rejected suggestions that separate laws be 


1 The other two are the Surplus Property 
Act of 1944 (Public Law 457), and the War 
Mobilization and Reconversion Act of 1944 
(Public Law 458). 
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enacted dealing with advance payments, 
validation of defective contracts, personal 
liability of contracting officers, etc. We 
insisted that Congress develop a bill dealing 
comprehensively with all phases of contract 
termination, We insisted further that the 
Congress set forth in the act, to the fullest 
extent possible, the basic policies to be fol- 
lowed by the contracting agencies rather than 
merely authorize these agencies to do what 
they please. 

We also urged that the Office of Contract 
Settlement be established as a civilian policy 
making and coordinating agency, and advised 
against two alternative approaches which 
had been suggested. Under one of these 
approaches, termination settlements would 
have been subjected to preaudits by the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office. Under the other, the 
formulation of settlement policies would 
have been entrusted to an interdepartmental 
committee, consisting of representatives of 
the principal contracting agencies, the 
Comptroller General and the Attorney Gen- 
eral. These two alternative approaches 
were subsequently sponsored by the House 
Military Affairs Committee and the House 
Naval Affairs Committee, respectively? After 
lengthy consideration and debate, however, 
they were rejected by the Congress, while the 
original concept developed by your subcom- 
mittee was accepted. ji 

While the subcommittee gratefully ac- 
knowledges the cooperation and assistance, 
in the drafting of the bill, of Government 
officials and representatives of industry and 
commerce, we point to the fact that the Con- 
tract Settlement Act is truly an act of Con- 
gress, written in the Congress and not formu- 
lated by any administrative agency or private 
group. 

2. SUPPLEMENTAL LEGISLATION NEEDED 


Careful inquiry has as yet failed to uncover 
the need for any amendments to the Contract 
Settlement Act. It is generally agreed that 
the act, as it now stands, provides a thor- 
oughly satisfactory legislative foundation for 
solving the problems with which it deals, 


Reconversion loans by, and extension of life 
of, the Smaller War Plants Corporation 


Supplemental legislation, however, is 
needed to provide more adequate financial 
assistance for small businessmen during the 
reconversion period. The fundamental need 
of many small manufacturers with termi- 
nated war contracts will be reconversion 
loans, based upon a liberal appraisal of their 
future business prospects. Such loans would 
eliminate much of the accounting and veri- 
fication problems involved in termination 
loans. In one transaction they would meet 
all the reconversion needs of a small com- 
pany—including, among others, interim 
financing on termination claims. 

At the present time, the Smaller War Plants 
Corporation is not authorized to make recon- 
version loans. Its authority is limited to 
loans for war and essential civilian produc- 
tion (Public Law 603, 77th Cong.), termina- 
tion loans (Public Law 395, 78th Cong.), and 
surplus-property loans (Public Law 457, 78th 
Cong.). It is recommended, therefore, that 
the Smaller War Plants Corporation be au- 
thorized to make or guarantee reconversion 
loans to small business concerns for any type 
of civilian production. 

Furthermore, prompt action should be 
taken at the opening of the next session to 
extend the life of the Corporation, which 
(under Public Law 603, 77th Cong.) is due 
to expire on July 1, 1945. Delay in the ex- 
tension of the Corporation’s life would im- 
pede the development of an adequate organi- 
zation to assist small businessmen with ter- 
minated contracts. 


See H. Rept. No. 1268 from the Committee 
on Military Affairs to accompany H. R. 3022, 
and H. Rept. No. 1355 from the Committee 
on Naval Affairs to accompany H. R. 4469, 
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3. RESPONSIBILITY OF THE OFFICE OF CONTRACT 
SETTLEMENT 


Magnitude of the task 


The magnitude of the task before the Office 
of Contract Settlement, the War Department, 
the Navy Department, and other contracting 
agencies, cannot be underestimated. When 
Germany is defeated, contract-termination 
notices will flood the country. Manufac- 
turers who today are taking terminations 
in their stride will find themselves face to 
face with intricate and detailed problems of 
accounting and negotiation. 

Some indication of the difficulties that will 
face us on VE-day is provided by figures sub- 
mitted to the subcommittee on December 6, 
1944, by the Office of Contract Settlement, 
These figures show that even today, when the 
burden of handling contract termination 
claims is very slight, about 40 percent of all 
pending cases—or over $3,000,000,000 in terms 
of the contract price of items canceled— 
have been awaiting settlement for over 6 
months. A significant proportion of all 
pending cases—namely, 15 percent—have 
been awaiting- settlement for over a year. 
These figures deal only with the time inter- 
val since the submission of claims by prime 
contractors. They, therefore, umderestimate 
the amount of delay in settling subcontrac- 
tors’ claims, 

If this is the picture of what is happen- 
ing now, one cannot help but wonder how 
large the backlog of cases pending for over 
6 months may become when terminations 
really become an acute problem. 

Interdepart mental committee insufficient 

Recognizing the magnitude of the task, the 
Contract Settlement Ac: set forth two major 
objectives: 

1, First and foremost, speed and equity in 
contract settlement, interim financing, and 
plant clearance. 

2. Protection of the Government against 
fraud and waste. 

It then set forth specific policies to be fol- 
lowed in achieving these objectives. It estab- 
lished a new civilian office to interpret these 
policies and to see that they are carried out. 
As stated in a previous part of this report, 
the creation of an interdepartmental ex- 
pediting committee, in lieu of an agency that 
would really make decisions and follow 
through on decisions, was rejected. 

At the present moment, however, the Uffice 
of Contract Settlement represents litle more 
than an interdepartmental committee. In 
fact, the first quarterly report“ submitted 
to Congress by the Director of Contract Set- 
tlement characterizes the Office of Contract 
Settlement as “a continuation, on a statutory 
basis, of the Joint Contract Termination 
Board,” which was an interdepartmental 
committee established by agreement among 
the principal contracting agencies prior to 
the passage of the act. 

Your subcommittee appreciates the fact 
that the task of developing a genuine Office of 
Contract Settlement is no casy one and that 
the time thus far at the disposal of the Di- 
rector of Contract Settlement has been short 
indeed. Such an office must be staffed with 
men of suitable capacity; and while it is 
hard to recruit such men for Government 
service even in normal times, it is particu- 
larly difficult in times of war, However, your 
subcommittee feels that within the next 2 
months—and whether that much time will 
be available depends on the fortunes of war— 
the organization of the Office of Contract Set- 
tlement should be completed. 

More active control by Office of Contract 

Settlement 

In terms of issuing policy statements, the 

Office of Contract Settlement has already 


made considerable progress. Your subcom- 
mittee feels that the agency should be given 
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due credit for having already promulgated 
regulations dealing with interim financing, 
plant clearance, fair compensation, standard 
settlement proposal forms, pretermination 
settlement agreements, and delegation of au- 
thority to war contractors to make final 
settlements on claims for less than $1,000. 
But in the period ahead, it is hoped that the 
Office of Contract Settlement will directly 
concern itself with how its policies are being 
carried out by each of the contracting agen- 
cies. 

This means that the Office must strongly 
avoid the ivory-tower psychology that so 
often develops among so-called policy mak- 
ers. It means that the Office must use every 
method at its disposal of finding out how 
claims are really being settled, how interim 
financing is really being provided, and how 
termination inventories are really being re- 
moved. This will call for a very drastic im- 
provement in the current system of statisti- 
cal reporting by the contracting agencies, 
which, in the case of some agencies, is little 
more than a temporary makeshift. This will 
call for continuous observation of the operat- 
ing habits and peculiar problems of each con- 
tracting agency. It will call for an examina- 
tion of the procedures being followed in the 
lower echelons of each department and for 
the thorough investigation of bottlenecks, 

Only by this “grass roots” contact with the 
problems of contract termination, will the 
Office of Contract Settlement really be in a 
position to formulate, let alone enforce, effec- 
tive policies. Policy making is a sterile proc- 
ess if it proceeds only from the top down and 
neglects the vast wealth of experience and 
ideas among the lieutenants, sergeants, pri- 
vates, and lowly civilians who really do the 
work, o 


4. PROTECTION OF SUBCONTRACTORS 


The one field in which more vigorous ac- 
tion by the Office of Contract Settlement is 
most needed is the protection of subcon- 
tractors. 

In the discussions preliminary to the pass- 
age of the act, both the contracting agencies 
and the Department of Justice testified that 
the Government had no legal responsibility 
whatsoever with regard to providing prompt 
settlement of termination claims presented 
by subcontractors. It was pointed out again 
and again that the Government's legal rela- 
tionship did not extend below the level of 
the prime contractor, 

Congress, however, rejected the suggestion 
that the Government's contractual lability 
be made the yardstick of its responsibility to 
companies with terminated war contracts. 
Congress did not want the Government to 
stop at the doorstep of prime contractors. 
It decided that the Government should as- 
sume responsibility for speedy and equitable 
settlements with subcontractors as well as 
prime contractors. This policy is expressed 
unmistakably in section 6 (a) of the act. 

Recognizing that there could be no single 
way of discharging this new responsibility, 
the Congress set forth a variety of methods 
for dealing with subcontractors through the 
contractual chain and through direct deal- 
ings. As yet, however, the Office of Con- 
tract Settlement and the contracting agen- 
cies have only begun to explore some of these 
methods. There is still much to be done in 
developing more effective procedures in the 
termination departments of prime contrac- 
tors. Experiments on company-wide settle- 
ments should be pushed more aggressively. 
Direct settlements and pretermination plan- 
ning call for broader and more intensive 
study. The Office of Contract Settlement 
must make certain that smaller subcontrac- 
tors are being educated in the intricacies of 
contract settlement, and that small banks, 
on whom smaller contractors will generally 
have to rely for interim financing, are fa- 
miliar with the operations and details of 
the T-loan program. 

It is hoped that the January report of the 
Office of Contract Settlement will discuss 
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this subject more fully than the report sub- 
mitted in October, and that by April 1945, 
the Director of Contract Settlement can re- 
port to Congress on the details of an all-out, 
comprehensive program designed to guaran- 
tee prompt settlement and interim financing 


for all subcontractors, particularly the 
smaller ones, 
5. PREVENTION AND DETECTION OF FRAUD AND 


OVERPAYMENTS 
The need for speed in connection with set- 
tlements, interim financing, and plant clear- 
ance does not diminish the necessity of pro- 
tecting the Government against fraud and 
improper payments. 
Office of contract settlement 


In order to prevent and detect fraud and 
overpayments, the Director of Contract Set- 
tlement has two functions under section 18 
of the Contract Settlement Act: 

(1) Section 18 (a) makes it incumbent 
upon the Director to establish policies to be 
followed by the contracting agencies in re- 
viewing termination settlements and interim 
financing. 

(2) Section 18 (d) directs the Director 
through his own staff or through the staffs 
of other agencies to make the necessary in- 
vestigations of termination settlements and 
interim financing. The investigatory power 
pursuant to section 18 (d) of the act is not 
restricted to fraudulent practices, but is de- 
signed to afford the Director an opportunity 
to make businesslike spot checks of the oper- 
ations of the contracting agencies in order 
to assure the use of efficient methods and to 


prevent excessive payments in connection 


with contract settlements and interim 
financing. 

Although the Office of Contract Settlenrent 
has thus vital functions to perform in safe- 
guarding the Government’s interest, it is not 
apparent from the first report of the Office 
that it is organizationally prepared to dis- 
charge these responsibilities. 


General Accounting Office 


Section 16 of the Contract Settlement Act 
deals with the part played by the General 
Accounting Office in determining whether 
settlement payments to war contractors are 
made in accordance with settlements and 
whether the records transmitted to the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office or other information, 
warrant a reasonable belief that any settle- 
ments were induced by fraud. In addition, 
the Comptroller General is authorized to in- 
vestigate completed settlements for the pur- 
pose of reporting to the Congress whether 
the settlement methods and procedures em- 
ployed will result in expeditious and fair 
settlements, and whether such methods and 
procedures adequately protect the interests 
of the Government. 

In a letter of recent date, the chairman 
of your subcommittee requested of the Comp- 
troller General a of his activities 
under section 16 of the Contract Settlement 
act. In his report, the Comptroller General 
describes the administrative machinery and 
procedures established in the General Ac- 
counting Office for the purpose of discharg- 
ing the obligations of the Office under the 
act. While to date the activities of the 
Office under the act have not been numerous, 
the Comptroller General states that he antic- 
ipates a material increase thereof with the 
acceleration of the settlement program.‘ 


6. FUTURE REPORTS BY OFFICE OF CONTRACT 
SETTLEMENT 


One of the important provisions of the 
Contract Settlement Act is section 2 (b), 
which calls for quarterly reports to the Con- 
gress. These reports will provide the Di- 
rector of Contact Settlement with a three- 
fold opportunity: 


*See Appendix II. 
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(a) The opportunity to keep Congress in- 
formed of the administration of the act; 

(b) The opportunity to explain his activi- 
ties and those of the contracting agencies, 
to the general public; and 

(c) The opportunity to make a periodic 
appraisal of his own organization, for use in 
planning the future course of operations. 

If these opportunities are to be taken ad- 
vantage of, each quarterly report should con- 
stitute a full balance sheet of the opera- 
tions of the Office and the contracting 
agencies, against the background of the vari- 
ous provisions of the act. 


7. SURVEILLANCE BY CONGRESS 


In the mature opinion of most students 
of our legislative system, the congressional 
committees which have developed a law 
should, in view of their expert knowledge 
of the subject matter involved, keep in close 
touch with its administration by the execu- 
tive branch of the Government. This philos- 
ophy is set forth in section 2 (a) of the 
Contract Settlement Act, which calls for con- 
tinuous surveillance of the act’s administra- 
tion by the appropriate committees of each 
House. 

In the Senate, the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee is the appropriate committee. Ac- 
cordingly, your subcommittee hopes to keep 
the full committee regularly informed as 
to whether the broad discretion and au- 
thority delegated under the act to the ad- 
ministrative agencies is being used properly 
to achieve the objectives of the act, whether 
the agencies are doing a diligent and con- 
scientious job, whether additional legisla- 
tion is needed, and whether the authority 
granted should be restricted or broadened. 

In particular, it is hoped that within the 
next 2 or 3 months a comparative picture can 
be presented of the effectiveness of contract 
settlement operations among the War De- 
partment, Navy Department, and other con- 
tracting agencies, 


8. SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 


In summary, your subcommittee finds that 
the Contract Settlement Act provides a sound 
foundation for settling claims arising from 
terminated war contracts, and for handling 
related matters, and recommends— 

(a) Supplemental legislation authorizing 
reconversion loans by, and extension of the 
life of, the Smaller War Plants Corporation; 

(b) Continuous observation and evalua- 
tion by the Office of Contract Settlement of 
the termination operations of the contracting 
agencies; 

(c) The development of a comprehensive 
program to guarantee speedy settlements for 
subcontractors, as called for under the act; 
and 

(d) Specific action by the Office of Con- 
tract Settlement to protect the Government 
against waste and fraud, as required by the 
act. 


APPENDIX I+ 


War CONTRACT TERMINATIONS AND 
SETTLEMENTS 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR OF CONTRACT SETTLE- 
MENT TO THE CONGRESS, OCTOBER 1944, PUR- 
SUANT TO THE CONTRACT SETTLEMENT ACT OF 
1944 

I. Summary 
1. To date, items valued at $21,000,000,000 
and involving 37,000 prime contracts have 
been canceled by the War and Navy Depart- 
ments and the Maritime Commission. These 
cancelations have occurred while production 
was being brought to a peak and maintained. 


Complete copies of the report, including 
the appendixes referred to in the text of the 
report, may be obtained from the Office of 
Contract Settlement, Washington, D. O. 
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Therefore, they represent a transfer of man- 
power and facilities from one type of war 
production to another. The value of termi- 
nations for all agencies is only 7 percent of 
the over-all war program commitments of 
$325,000,000,000, $240,000,000,000 of which 
have already been produced. 

2. VE-day will bring terminations exceed- 
ing $20,000,000,000, most of which will come 
within 3 months, according to the best avail- 
able estimates. This represents at least one- 
third of the outstanding war-production pro- 
gram and equals approximately all termina- 
tions to date. VE-day cut-backs will release 
manpower and productive facilities from war 
production for other uses. Prompt settle- 
ment of terminated contracts will speed the 
shift to civilian production. 

3. Experience with contract settlement 
shows that the challenge of mass termina- 
tions can be met. The War and Navy De- 
partments and the Maritime Commission 
have already settled 28,000 terminations; 
these involved items valued at $9,000,000,000 
and were settled by payment of $340,000,000, 
Recently, the average time required for set- 
tlement has been reduced considerably, and 
some operating units are now able to settle 
all but a few large claims well within 6 
months after termination. It is clear, there- 
fore, that conversion from war to peacetime 
production need not be delayed by contract 
settlement, particularly when adequate 
financing and prompt plant clearance is pro- 
vided pending settlements of claims. 

4. Many steps to meet the need for speedy 
and fair settlement have already been taken. 
Since terminations began, the contracting 
agencies have established and improved or- 
ganizations, procedures, and policies for car- 
rying on their contract settlement activities. 
The Joint Contract Termination Board devel- 
oped uniform termination articles and a 60- 
day plant clearance policy. After months of 
deliberation and consideration by Congress, 
the Contract Settlement Act of 1944 was 
passed, providing a comprehensive statutory 
basis for the solution of contract settlement 
problems. The Office of Contract Settlement 
has issued regulations covering interim 
financing, pretermination settlement agree- 
ments, removal of Government-owned plant 
equipment, fair compensation, delegation of 
authority to contractors to settle certain 
small net claims, and uniform settlement 
Proposal forms. The work to date has pro- 
vided policies, procedures, and operating or- 
ganizations by which terminated war con- 
tracts can be settled, but much still remains 
to be done. 

5. The immediate tasks ahead are to ex- 
pand and improve the operating units and 
to perfect present policies and procedures. 
Additional agency and contractor personnel 
must be trained by the contracting agencies. 
Contractors, especially the large prime con- 
tractors, must assume a larger share of the 
responsibility for getting the necessary in- 
formation to their subcontractors. Special 
problems such as cost-plus-a-fixed-fee con- 
tracts, companywide settlement, direct set- 
tlement, and speedier settlement of the 
claims of subcontractors demand immediate 
attention. To meet the situation, coopera- 
tive efforts of the Office of Contract Settle- 
ment, the contracting agencies, and the con- 
tractors will be required. 


II. Contract settlements to date 

In the period July 1940 to date, this coun- 
try entered upon a war program which re- 
quired the commitment of more than $325,- 
000,000,000 and resulted in the production of 
war goods and services totaling $240,000,- 
000,000. 

During this same period the War and Navy 
Departments and the Maritime Commission 
terminated 37,000 contracts. The value of 
items canceled by these terminations was 
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$21,000,000,000. Of the 37,000 contract termi- 
nations 28,000 have already been settled 
covering $9,000,000,000 of the $21,000,000,000 
canceled. The terminations settled required 
payments of $340,000,000. Currently, the two 
military services and the Maritime Commis- 
sion have 9,000 terminations pending settle- 
ment. The contract price of the items can- 
celed in these pending cases totals $12,- 
000,000,000. 

Information from other contracting agen- 
cies (Treasury Department and the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation) shows a large 
number of terminations but for relatively 
small amounts. These terminations aggre- 
gate some 79,000 and involve canceled com- 
nutments of $570,000,000. Over 98 percent 
of them in number, involving canceled com- 
mitments of $448,000,000, have already been 
settled by payments totaling $7,000,000. 

The terminations effected to date have 
been made while war production has been 
increasing or maintained at its maximum 
level. These terminations adjusted the war 
production program to changing needs but 
did not decrease it. While terminations of all 
agencies totaling over $22,000,000,000 are large 
in absolute amounts, they represent an ad- 
justment of only 7 percent in the total war 
program. Furthermore, these cancelations 
made possible the placing of other orders for 
types of munitions and equipment better 
suited to the military job. To date these ad- 
justments have involved payments of slightly 
less than 4 percent of the contract price of 
the items canceled. 

The size of the terminations and the prog- 
ress made in settlement vary considerably 
among the three principal contracting agen- 
cies—War, Navy, and Maritime Commission. 
Terminations, as a result of the progress of 
the war, became a major problem for the War 
Department at an earlier date than for the 
Navy Department and the Maritime Com- 
mission. Of the 37,000 terminations by the 
three agencies, approximately 30,000 are War 
Department terminations. Similarly, of the 
$21,000,000,000 canceled, $17,000,000,000 are 
War Department cancelations. Since the War 
Department's terminations came earlier, it 
has had longer experience in meeting the 
problems of settlement. Currently, the War 
Department has settled 86 percent of the 
total number of its terminations, the Navy 
Department 47 percent, and the Maritime 
Commission 19 percent. The disparity in 
performance is somewhat less than these per- 
centages indicate since the Navy Department 
and Maritime Commission have had no yol- 
ume of terminations until recently. But this 
in no way detracts from the accomplish- 
ments of the War Department. 

One of the most difficult problems in set- 
tlement arises from the structure of the 
contracting relationship. In the vast ma- 
jority of cases, the contracting agencies set- 
tle only with their prime contractors. These 
prime contractors in turn must settle with 
those with whom they have subcontracts and 
so on down the line. To achieve speed and 
equity in the settlement of subcontractors’ 
claims is a major task of the Office of Contract 
Settlement and the contracting agencies, 
There are considerable difficulties in passing 
policy and information down the contractual 
chain and in securing the speedy transmission 
of subcontractors’ claims as they move up the 
chain to the contracting agency. The de- 
velopment of proper policies and methods to 
facilitate the settlement of subcontractors’ 
claims is difficult because of the intervening 
contractual relationships, 


III, Contract settlements ahead 


The effect of the termination and settle- 
ment problem upon the total economy in 
the year 1945 will be extremely important 
and will require quick and effective action. 
The preparation for this task must be under- 
taken on the basis of the best available in- 
formation. 
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Currently, the War Production Board esti- 
mates that there are outstanding contracts 
for $65,000,000,000 of goods yet to be deliv- 
ered. More than 99 percent of this $65,000,- 
000,000 is contained in 45,000 outstanding 
contracts having a value of $10,000 or over. 
The War Production Board further estimates 
that should hostilities continue on the pres- 
ent scale throughout the year the number 
and value of outstanding contracts as of De- 
cember 31, 1944, should show no substantial 
change from present levels. 

If VE-day comes before the end of the year, 
the War Production Board believes that the 
average rate of munitions production, in the 
next 12 months, will be about 32 percent be- 
low the rate of production during the third 
quarter of 1944, and that the greater part of 
the total VE-day cut-backs will be taken in 
the first 3 months following. The War Pro- 
duction Board estimates that these cut- 
backs would reduce, in 3 months, the num- 
ber of outstanding contracts of $10,000 and 
over from 45,000 to 30,000, and the undeliv- 
ered value of such contracts from $65,000,- 
000,000 to $45,000,000,000. About 100,000 
companies are involved in the production of 
the $65,000,000 worth of undelivered items. 
About 15,000 of these companies hold prime 
contracts of $50,000 and over; an additional 
5,000 hold prime contracts from $10,000 to 
$50,000; and 80,000 hold contracts of less 
than $10,000 or subcontracts only. Approxi- 
mately 85 percent of the $65,000,000 in out- 
standing prime contracts is held by 100 
corporations and their subsidiaries. Ten 
corporations and their subsidiaries hold 45 
percent of the $65,000,000,000 of undelivered 
value of outstanding prime contracts. 

In the year 1944 to date, with war pro- 
duction being maintained, terminations were 
taking place at about $1,000,000,000 per 
month, with some 2,500 prime contracts be- 
ing terminated per month by the military 
agencies and the Maritime Commission col- 
lectively. Some such rate will probably pre- 
vail (independent of VE-day cut-backs) dur- 
ing the months following VE-day. The bur- 
den of major cut-backs will, in this way, 
be added to by program adjustments which 
are an inevitable part of any continuing war 
program, even though the general level of 
that program remains constant. 

If VE-day does not arrive before the end 
of 1944, but should come in the early part 
of 1945, the general magnitude of VE-day 
cut-backs would probably be the same. How- 
ever, they would be more gradually intro- 
duced and less concentrated in the first quar- 
ter following VE-day. 

The speedy settlement of terminations is 
clearly a big job. Policies and regulations 
must be established and issued. The in- 
ternal organizations of both Government and 
business must be adjusted and personnel 
trained to do the job. 

Speedy and equitable settlement of war 
contract terminations is a critically impor- 
tant step in starting industry toward recon- 
version for full employment in peace. The 
prompt settling of war contracts will allow 
private industry to devote its full energy and 
initiative to the rebuilding of peacetime pro- 
duction. The settling of terminations does 
not, of course, provide the complete solu- 
tion to the adjustment of production to the 
lessened war requirements, but it is one of 
the first essentials to the solution of that 
problem. Other agencies of the Government 
working cooperatively with labor and in- 
dustry must take many other steps to adjust 
war controls. These will make possible the 
speedy resumption of civilian production not 
in conflict with the continuing war effort. 


IV. The Office of Contract Settlement 


A. Predecessor Staff Organization: Joint Con- 
tract Termination Board 


The Office of Contract Settlement is a con- 
tinuation, on a statutory basis, of the Joint 
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Contract Termination Board which had pre- 
viously been set up in the Office of War 
Mobilization. This Board was formed on 
November 12, 1943, as the result of a grow- 
ing conviction on the part of the contract- 
ing agencies and the Office of War Mobiliza- 
tion that a means had to be found for de- 
veloping uniformity in termination settle- 
ment procedures. The Board originally in- 
cluded the six major procuring agencies (War 
Department, Navy Department, Maritime 
Commission, Treasury Department, Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, and Foreign 
Economic Administration), and was later 
expanded by the addition of representatives 
of the War Production Board, Smaller War 
Plants Corporation, and the Department of 
Justice. It acted under the chairmanship 
of Mr. John M. Hancock, and the agree- 
ments which it reached on policies were effec- 
tuated by directives of the Office of War 
Mobilization. 

The Board functioned through subcommit- 
tees representative of the member agencies, 
which developed drafts of policies and laid 
them before the Board for approval. In this 
way, important steps in the direction of uni- 
form procedures were taken. A uniform 
termination article for fixed-price prime sup- 
ply contracts and an accompanying state- 
ment of principles for determining cost were 
developed and announced. A termination 
article for use in subcontracts was recom- 
mended to contractors. The policy was de- 
veloped of clearing contractors’ plants of 
termination inventory within 60 days after 
a request. Policies were also established 


governing the types of organization which 


should be maintained by the contracting 
agencies to make termination settlements 
and governing the extent to which such set- 
tlement should be reviewed within the 
agencies. 

The Board was also the means of coordi- 
nating the use of the views of the contract- 
ing agencies on the many policy questions 
regarding the Contract Settlement Act which 
arose while it was being debated in Con- 
gress. In addition, it initiated consideration 
of a number of other matters, on which action 
is being taken by the Office of Contract Set- 
tlement. A fuller view of the activities of 
the Board, prepared by its chairman, appears 
as appendix A, exhibit III, 


B. Organization of the Office of Contract 
Settlement 


The Contract Settlement Act of 1944 be- 
came effective on July 21, 1944, and on 
October 3, 1944, the Office of Contract Set- 
tlement was made a part of the Office of 
War Mobilization and Reconversion by Pub- 
lic Law 458. On July 28 the Director of 
Contract Settlement was appointed and as- 
sumed his duties under the act. 

A first step of the Director was to provide 
for the continuance of the work which the 
Joint Contract Termination Board had un- 
der way. A second -tep was to establish an 
organization adequate to perform the tasks 
prescribed by the act. 

The organization adopted was based on the 
direction of the act to utilize “the personnel 
and facilities of the contracting agencies and 
other established Government agencies” to 
the maximum extent feasible. Thus only a 
small organization, easily expansible if neces- 
sary, was planned. This made it essential to 
have a staff consisting of persons of maturity 
and experience. Only in this way could the 
facilities of other agencies be used effectively 
and the knowledge and experience of those 
agencies be brought to bear upon the prob- 
lems of this Office. 

The Office was organized into nine major 
units in addition to the Contract Settlement 
Advisory Board and the Appeal Board, For 
the most part, responsibilities assigned to 
these units represent those imposed upon the 
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Director by specific sections of the act itself, 
as follows: 


Terminat ions --. Secs. 6, 7, 11, 17. 
Plant Clearance Sec. 12. 
Interim Financing. . Secs. 8, 9, 10. 
Reisen — — Sec. 21 (a). 
Progress and Statistics. Secs. 18 (b), 2 (b) 
in à 
Public Information Sec. 2 (b) (in 
Accounting Staff $ 


General Counsel Do. 


An organization chart is shown in appendix 
A, exhibit I. 

For successful operation the Office required 
a mechanism for effectively cooperating with 
the contracting agencies. This was done 
through a system of advisory committees of 
the Contract Settlement Advisory Board, 
similar to that of the Joint Contract Termi- 
nation Board. These standing committees 
generally parallel organizational units of the 
Office of Contract Settlement. Special com- 
mittees may be established for particular 
problems. Each committee is established by 
the Director who names a chairman from 
his own staff and asks each agency on the 
Advisory Board to designate a member. In 
some instances agencies not on the Advisory 
Board are asked to designtae representatives 
or consultants when this will facilitate co- 
ordination between the Office of Contract 
Settlement and other agencies or bring spe- 
cial knowledge to the committee. The com- 
mittees already established are Committee 
on Termination Accounting, Committee on 
Financing, Committee on Property and Plant 
Clearance, Committee on Progress Reporting 
Statistics, Committee on Training, Commit- 
tee on Public Information, and Special Com- 
mittee on Preservation of Records. 

Among the first problems considered was 
the appointment of an appeal board as re- 
quired by section 13 (d) (1) of the act. Under 
the act there are two primary sources of 
appeals to this board—settlements by deter- 
mination, the so-called formula settlements, 
under section 13, and disputes between con- 
tractors and contracting agencies under sec- 
tion 17. 

No cases under section 17 have so far been 
brought. A survey was made of the number 
of formula settlements in process. It was 
found that only three such cases were now 
pending in the War and Navy Departments 
and the Maritime Commission. From such 
information it will be possible to estimate 
the future maximum case load of the board 
and thus to staff it in advance in ample time 
to meet its responsibilities. 

In view of the minimum size of the present 
case load, it has been determined to appoint 
immediately to the board one man of na- 
tional stature to devote full time to its work; 
and to appoint to it temporarily two mem- 
bers of the staff of this office, who will be 
supplanted, as soon as the work load justifies, 
by other full-time members, Thus the plan 
is to create an appeal board wholly inde- 
pendent of the staff of the office as soon as 
there is enough work for it. 

The agencies on the advisory board, as well 
as others, but particularly the major pro- 
curement agencies, have been extremely gen- 
erous in the assitance given this office since 
its inception. Both personnel and services 
requested by this office have been promptly 
provided. Staff members of the Bureau of 
the Budget have been very helpful to this 
Office in gathering information as to the or- 
ganization and operation of contracting 
agencies. 

Without the help of all of these agencies, 
the accomplishments of the office would cer- 
tainly have been much less. It will be neces- 
sary to continue to call on these agencies 
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for assistance. The staff is not yet complete. 
Recruitment to date has been difficult, and 
there is every reason to expect it will con- 
tinue to be so. 


C. Relations With Contracting Agencies 


There are 28 contracting agencies which 
may have war contracts potentially subject 
to the Contract Settlement Act of 1944, 
However, 5 of these have almost all of the 
job of terminating and settling war con- 
tracts. These are the War Department, Navy 
Department, Maritime Commission, Treasury 
Department, and Reconstruction Financé 
Corporation with its subsidiary corporations. 
A full list of the contracting agencies is 
shown in appendix A, exhibit II, and a brief 
description of the organization of the major 
contracting agencies is provided in appendix 
A, exhibit IV. 

The task of the Director is to achieve the 
objectives of the act by controlling and su- 
pervising the contract settlement work of 
the contracting agencies. The principal 
means of doing this is the Director’s author- 
ity to prescribe the policies, principals, meth- 
ods, procedures, and standards for contract- 
ing agencies and to require or restrict the 
use by such agencies of authority and discre- 
tion under the act. 

Subject to the supervision and control of 
this Office, the contracting agencies likewise 
are responsible for carrying out the act's ob- 
jectives. Contracting agencies do the Gov- 
ernment's actual work of terminating con- 
tracts and settling claims. It is the contract- 
ing agency which issues the termination no- 
tice. It is the contracting agency to which 
claims are presented. It is the contracting 
agency which arranges for the storage and 
removal of inventories and equipment. It is 
the contracting agency which makes final 
settlement of claims. Except for the dele- 
gation of work to contractors and the carry- 
ing of appeals beyond the contracting agen- 
cies, all contract settlement operations are 
carried out by the contracting agencies. 

Action by the Director on matters of major 
policy has been taken only after full discus- 
sion among the agencies. This is done main- 
ly through the Contract Settlement Advisory 
Board and its system of committees men- 
tioned earlier and through close day-to-day 
working arrangements. Thus, this Office ob- 
tains a thorough knowledge and understand- 
ing of problems before taking action. The 
result is speed and uniformity in effectuating 
decisions once made. 


An example of how this works is the devel-“ 


opment of uniform forms for the presenta- 
tion of settlement proposals for terminated 
fixed-price war-supply contracts. Prior to 
the appointment of the Director, a subcom- 
mittee of the Joint Contract Termination 
Board, composed of representatives from the 
War Department, Navy Department, Mari- 
time Commission, Foreign Economic Admin- 
istration, and Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, had been working cooperatively 
with a subcommittee of businessmen of the 
advisory committee to the Bureau of the 
Budget on Government questionnaires. This 
arrangement was continued but with the 
additional participation of the Office of Con- 
tract Settlement in the discussions and de- 
velopment of the forms. The committee was 
unanimous in its recommendations to the 
Director that they be approved. The Direc- 
tor accepted the recommendations and is- 
sued the forms as regulation 8. 

Working arrangements with the agencies, 
however, go beyond joint consideration of 
proposed actions of the Director. Important 
actions which the agencies proposed to take 
on their own responsibility have been re- 
ferred to the Director for his views and com- 
ments. In this way the Director has been 
able to achieve results without delaying ac- 
tion. An outstanding example is the new 
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joint Army-Navy regulation for contract set- 
tlement. This regulation—which had been 
in the process of discussion and preparation 
by the Army and Navy for some time—was 
submitted to the Director for comment. As 
a result, changes were made on a number 
of points. 

Successful supervision and control re- 
quires more than cooperative joint delibera- 
tion and action. Accurate and prompt 
knowledge of operations and results is also 
essential. This is recognized by the act 
which provides for flexibility in the manner 
in which information can be obtained. 

More than one procedure will have to be 
used to provide the information required by 
the Director. Plans of the Office call for a 
threefold program of reports, studies, and in- 
vestigations of operations and results. 

First. There are to be statistical reports 
and studies. The basic recurrent reports— 
three of which already are in effect—will 
cover the status of terminations, claims, set- 
tlements, interim financing, plant clearance, 
and other subjects. These recurrent reports 
will be supplemented by special statistical 
studies, two of which are now in progress. 
It is planned to use the facilities of the 
existing agencies to do most of the work 
involved in the statistical reports and 
studies, 

Second. Steps will be taken to make sure 
that adequate organization and procedures 
for handling, reviewing and checking set- 
tlements, interim financing, and plant clear- 
ance are in effect. Conferences are now 
being held with representatives of the con- 
tracting agencies for this purpose and to 
determine what further measures need to be 
taken. ` 

Third. From time to time, as information 
from contractors, the agencies or other 
sources indicate a need for them, special 
studies will be made or special reports de- 
veloped on particular phases of contract set- 
tlement. 

The information from and about the con- 
tracting agencies developed under this pro- 
gram, together with the information from 
other sources, will provide the basis for de- 
cision and action by the Director. It is be- 
lieved that most of this information is re- 
quired in any case by the various agencies 
for their own effective administration. 
Hence, to give the information necessary 
for the satisfactory discharge of the Di- 
rector’s responsibilities will place little, if 
any, additional burden upon the agencies. 


D. Relations With War Contractors 


With regard to the actual termination and 
settlement of individual contracts, the rela- 
tion of the Office of Contract Settlement to 
the contractor, other than through the Ap- 
peal Board, is indirect. The Office settles no 
contracts; it takes no action on individual 
terminations and claims. To obtain settle- 
ment of a terminated contract, the war con- 
tractor deals with the contracting agency. 

But, even though the Office does not deal 
with contractors in the settlement of indi- 
vidual claims, contractors have felt entirely 
free to discuss their problems with repre- 
sentatives of this office and to invite them 
to participate in discussions in committees of 
trade groups. 

The problems and views of war contractors 
have been and must continue to be available 
to the Office of Contract Settlement. It is 
constantly securing invaluable advice from 
qualified representatives of industry and of 
professional groups on particular questions 
as they arise. This office is also exploring the 
desirability of creating a formal advisory 
committee to assist in maintaing intimate 
contact with all aspects of settlement prob- 
lems. In addition, it is planning to use other 
means of obtaining the views of those inter- 
ested in contract settlement. 
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V. Regulations 
A. Interim Financing—Regulations 1 and 2 


The director has prescribed two alternative 
plans of interim financing pursuant to sec- 
tions 8, 9, and 10 of the Contract Settlement 
Act. They are the guaranteed termination 
loan plan and the partial-payment plan. 

1. Termination loans: On August 18, 1944, 
the Director of Contract Settlement issued 
regulation 1 (appendix B, exhibit V), au- 
thorizing the War Department, the Navy 
Department, and the Maritime Commission 
to guarantee loans made to finance termina- 
tion claims. These T-loans are made by pri- 
vate banks and guaranteed by the Federal Re- 
serve banks as fiscal agents for the contract- 
ing agency having the preponderant interest 
in the contractor's war production. They are 
available to all types of contractors and are 
especially appropriate (a) for prime con- 
tractors who have a large number of termina- 
tions, and (b) for lower tier subcontractors, 
Commitments for such loans may be obtained 
in advance of termination, thus facilitating 
prompt and speedy financing immediately 
upon cancellation of a war contract. 

A standard form of loan agreement has been 

issued in order to discourage the imposition 
of burdensome conditions and restrictions. 
The lending bank may add conditions, but 
only if they are “not unreasonable and not 
inconsistent with the standard loan agree- 
ment.” Any such added conditions must be 
set forth in a separate schedule for the exami- 
nation of the Federal Reserve bank and the 
contracting agency. If examination shows 
them to be inappropriate, their elimination 
may be requested as a condition of the guar- 
anty. 
- The basic principle of T-loan financing is 
certificate borrowing. Loans are based on 
the contractor's certification as to his invest- 
ment in canceled contracts. Through this 
medium, the contractor is enabled to convert 
to cash a high percentage of his over-all 
termination claims pending final settlement. 
Under this type of loan, the borrower agrees 
to assign to the lending bank moneys due 
and to become due on his war contracts. The 
borrowing base is an agreed percentage of 
the contractor's terminated contracts, includ- 
ing accounts receivable, reimbursable inven- 
tory costs, and reimbursable subcontract set- 
tlements which have been paid or are simul- 
taneously to be paid. T-loans are available 
in connection with partial as well as com- 
plete terminations. In virtually every case, 
the borrower must maintain customary in- 
surance coverage on his property. If his 
credit rating is weak, the lending bank may 
require a mortgage of the inventory attribut- 
able to the assigned contract. 

The Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve bank has formally inaugurated the T- 
loan program. The schedules of guaranty 
and commitment fees have been announced, 
Where 80 percent or less of the T-loan is guar- 
anteed, the bank pays the Government 10 
percent of the interest payable by the borrow- 
er on the guaranteed portion of the loan. If 
over 95 percent of the loan is guaranteed, the 
bank must pay the Government 50 percent of 
the interest on the guaranteed portion. 
Banks cannot charge the borrower interest at 
a rate higher than 4½ percent per annum. 
The maximum commitment fee is one-fourth 
of 1 percent per annum or in the alternative, 
& flat fee of not more than $50. 

2. Partial payments: General Regulation 
No. 2 (appendix B, exhibit VI), issued by the 
Office of Contract Settlement on September 8, 
1944, sets up two principal types of partial 
payments: (a) partial payments based on 
estimates submitted by the contractor; and 
(b) partial payments based upon accounting 
data showing the contractor's costs. When 
the situation requires, either type may be 
channeled through a controlled account. A 
single standard application form has been 
approved by the Director, 
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Subcontractors, as well as prime contract- 
ors, are eligible for these payments. As a gen- 
eral rule, subcontractors must apply through 
their customers, who may be prime con- 
tractors or higher-tier subcontractors. The 
customer checks the application to determine 
whether it is reasonable and allocable to Gov- 
ernment work and transmits it up the con- 
tract chain. After approval, the contracting 
agency draws a check to the prime contractor 
who passes the payment on down the contract 
chain. The Office of Contract Settlement 
and the contracting agencies are working on 


“procedural modifications which will cut to a 


minimum the complications of this process. 

Particular provision was made for the pos- 
sibility that the prime contractor or some 
intervening subcontractor may be unable to 
pass the money on to the applicant for some 
reason such as insolvency. In this situation, 
the contracting agency may utilize the con- 
trolled account procedure, or in special cases, 
may make partial payments directly to the 
subcontractor, Direct application for partial 
payments may be made by subcontractors 
where the usual procedure would result in 
unwarranted delay. 

Any war contractor in sound business con- 
dition may obtain immediate partial pay- 
ment of at least 75 percent of the contract 
price of undelivered completed articles, plus 
75 percent of his estimated costs of raw ma- 
terials, purchased parts, supplies, direct labor, 
and overhead allocable to the terminated por- 
tion of his contract. Larger sums not in 
excess of 90 percent of the cost certified to be 
due in the application may be advanced if 
the contracting agency believes the request 
to be reasonable. Furthermore, as a general 
rule the contracting agency will look entirely 
to the information contained in the con- 
tractor’s application in determining the 
amount of the advance. To discourage con- 
tractors from overestimating claims, the 
amount of any overpayment is subject to a 
6-percent penalty; and in addition, any over- 
payment is treated as a loan carrying a pen- 
alty of 6 percent per annum 

Contractors are encouraged to estimate in 
advance of actual termination what partial 
payments they will require. 

Cost-supported partial payments also may 
be made. Items completed prior to termi- 
nation, or completed thereafter with ap- 
proval, are paid for at the full contract price 
as soon as they are inspected and accepted. 
In addition, the contractor is paid 90 percent 
of the cost of raw materials, purchased parts, 
supplies, direct labor, and manufacturing 
overhead allocable to the terminated portion 
of the contract as soon as he supports them 
by substantial accounting data. These cost- 
supported advances may also include a rea- 
sonable percentage of other allocable costs, 
such as administrative overhead. Additional 
amounts may be paid if necessary, but total 
payments may not exceed the amount which 
the contracting agency believes to be due by 
reason of the termination. 

Controlled partial payments will be made if 
a contractor is insolvent or in imminent 
danger of insolvency. The immediate or 
cost-supported partial payment will be de- 
posited in a special account, and released un- 
der the supervision of a representative of the 
contracting agency. 


B. Pretermination Settlement Agreements— 
Regulation 3 


Regulation No. 3 (appendix B, exhibit VII) 
of the Office of Contract Settlement author- 
ized the contracting agencies to make preter- 
mination settlement agreements. These 
agreements, made before termination, may 
cover one or more of the elements in the 
claim that would otherwise have to be settled 
after termination. They must be based on 
data which permit reasonable forecasts, con- 
sistent with sound commercial standards, of 
the factors involved. 
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Pretermination agreements provide a 
means for shortening the time between ter- 
mination and settlement, They may cover 
such items as unit costs of termination in- 
ventories at various stages, unit prices at 
which the contractor is to retain selected 
inventories, inventory items to be scrapped, 
and overhead rates. By agreeing, when pos- 
sible, upon such items prior to termination, 
settlement, plant clearance, and financing are 
expedited. For example, it may permit im- 
mediate use or disposition of inventories by 
the contractor rather than delay in the use 
or disposition pending agreement after ter- 
mination. 

Similar principles can be applied in agree- 
ments between prime contractors and sub- 
contractors, or between subcontractors, which 
will be binding on the contracting agency 
when it approves them. 


C. Plant Clearance—Regulation 4 


The policies of the Joint Contract Termi- 
nation Board and later the provisions of the 
Contract Settlement Act deal specifically 
with most of the problems of plant clear- 
ance. Removal of Government-owned plant 
equipment, however, is not covered by the 
act in this way. In many cases this equip- 
ment is covered by contracts which require 
its maintenance in stand-by condition after 
the contract is terminated. Regulation 4 
(appendix B, exhibit VIII) directs that unless 
the national defense requires otherwise, these 
stand-by provisions will be waived. 

The regulation gives contractors the right 
to bid first on equipment in their plants and 
directs that the Government act promptly on 
these bids. It gives both prime contractors 
and subcontractors the first call on equipment 
they may need for their peacetime produc- 
tion. To alleviate the tremendous storage 
problem facing the contracting agencies after 
VE-day, the regulation urges contractors 
wherever possible to store unwanted equip- 
ment under agreement with the contracting 
agency. But if a contractor neither wants to 
purchase the equipment nor is able to store 
it, the regulation requires its removal by the 
contracting agency within 60 days. 

A further regulation is in preparation, coy- 
ering aspects of plant clearance that are not 
specifically dealt with by the act. Among 
these, is the right of subcontractors to make 
their request for plant clearance directly to 
the contracting agency. 


D. Fair Compensation—Regulations 5, 6, and 7 


Prior to the passage of the Contract Set- 
tlement Act, the Office of War Mobilization 
had issued a uniform termination article for 
use in prime contracts accompanied by a 
statement of principles for determination of 
costs. It had also recommended a substan- 
tially similar but briefer termination article 
for use in subcontracts. 

Experience with the statement of cost prin- 
ciples disclosed the necessity for two amend- 
ments. These are m-de by regulation 5 of 
the Office of Contract Settlement which ap- 
pears as appendix B, exhibit IX. The effect 
of the first of these amendments is to elimi- 
nate a provision which had the effect of 
tying together renegotiation and contract 
settlement. Similarly, the effect of the sec- 
ond is to eliminate from contract settlement 
any consideration of the tax base of special 
facilities owned by the contractor. 

Regulation 6 (appendix B, exhibit X) 
makes certain amendments in the recom- 
mended subcontract article and in the ac- 
companying statement of policy regarding 
the settlement of subcontracts. It makes 
clear that the profit provisions of the sub- 
contract article are the same as those of the 
prime contract article. It also announces 
that pretermination settlement agreements 
are applicable to subcontracts to the same 
extent as to prime contracts. Finally, it 
makes certain changes so that the subcon- 
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tracts in which the subcontract article may 
be used will be those specified by the act. 
Regulation 7 (appendix B, exhibit XI) em- 
bodies a determination by the Director that 
the provisions of the prime contract termi- 
nation article, as amended, and the subcon- 
tract termination article, as amended, cover- 
ing formula settlements afford fair compen- 
sation within the meaning of the act. This 
regulation also establishes the standards to 
guide the negotiation of settlements by 
agreement, both under these articles and 
under contracts not containing them. “These 
standards permit flexible negotiations on the 
basis of sound business principles. Under the 
regulation, negotiations may take into ac- 
count the elements recognized in a formula 
settlement, but they need not do so. Opera- 
tions under this regulation will be reviewed 
from time to time, and any changes will be 
made which experience shows to be necessary, 


E. Delegation—Regulation 6 

In regulation 6, paragraph 3, the Director 
acted to simplify and speed up payment for 
a vast number of small subcontractors. It 
delegates to all war contractors authority to 
settle finally termination claims for less than 
$1,000, where the subcontractor retains or 
disposes of all termination inventory, except 
in gases where the authority is specifically 
withdrawn. Contracting agencies are direct- 
ed to recognize these subcontract settle- 
ments as final and conclusive for the purpose 
of settling the terminated prime contracts to 
the extent allocable. The public interest is 
protected by a provision that the settlement 
must be made in good faith. 

This in no way affects the contracting 
agencies’ existing practice of delegating to 
prime and intermediate subcontractors au- 
thority to settle claims of $10,000 or less 
where review procedures have been examined 
and approved, 


F. Standard Settlement Proposal Forms— 
Regulation 8 

The Office of Contract Settlement has pro- 
vided uniform settlement proposal forms for 
use in settling claims connected with termi- 
nated fixed-price supply contracts and sub- 
contracts, and has issued detailed instruc- 
tions for their use. Regulation 8 (appendix 
B, exhibit XII) issued on October 18, makes 
these forms mandatory for all con 
agencies. The forms do not apply to cost- 
plus-a-fixed-fee prime contracts or subcon- 
tracts, but they must be used in preparing 
claims on terminated fixed-price subcontracts 
underlying such agreements. 

War contractors at any level in the contract 
chain will now use this single set of standard 
forms. Previously a number of forms were 
in use. It is to be expected that issuance of 
the new forms will result in a more uniform 
and efficient presentation of claims. This 
should be reflected in a reduction of the aver- 
age time necessary to file and process a claim. 

Proposals prepared on the inventory basis 
are submitted on form 1, If the inventory 
basis cannot be used, form 1b is available for 
the presentation of proposals on the total cost 
basis, These two forms are for general use, 
unrestricted by the amount of the settle- 
ment. Form la may be used for proposals 
involving less than $1,000 in which the con- 
tractor is willing to retain or dispose of all 
inventory. The importance of this form 
cannot be overemphasized. By its use, many 
small prime contractors and subcontractors 
will receive payment of their termination 
claims more quickly and with a minimum of 
clerical work. 

The inventory schedules give a contractor 
an option of simply listing his inventory for 
settlement purposes or of classifying it and 
describing it in detail if he calls upon the 
Government to remove it. Thus contractors 
can submit their inventory disposal sched- 
ules before, with, or after their settlement 
Proposals, 
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VI. Other activities 
A. Progress Reporting and Statistical Studies 

One of the first steps of the Office of Con- 
tract Settlement was to arrange with the con- 
tracting agencies for the development of re- 
porting systems which would provide ade- 
quate and comparable information. While 
considerable data were available on contract 
terminations and settlements, particularly in 
the War Department, no method of collecting 
the information so that it could be assem- 
bled on a comparable basis for all the im- 
portant contracting agencies had been devel- 
oped. In specifying uniform reports for all 
contracting agencies every attempt was made 
to utilize existing reports, particularly those 
used by agencies with well-developed report- 
ing systems. The information requested was 
the type that would be helpful not only to 
the Office of Contract Settlement in analyz- 
ing the progress of settlements, but also to 
the contracting agencies themselves. 

The first uniform system of reporting 
which was developed covered information 
on contract terminations and settlements. 
The reporting forms being used are presented 
in appendix B, exhibit XIII. Tables 1 
through 6, appendix C, are based upon the 
first reporting form OCS-R1. The other re- 
porting forms, OCS-R2 and OCS-R3 (ap- 
pendix B, exhibit XIII) will provide informa- 
tion, beginning with the month of October, 
on the speed of settlements. 

Currently, arrangements are being made 
for the establishment of comparable reports 
on interim financing and plant clearance. 
These reports will show the extent of interim 
financing and the promptness of plant clear- 
ances. 

In addition to the regular reports such as 
those above, the Office of Contract Settle- 
ment will make special studies. Presently, 
studies are being formulated to determine 
the speed with which subcontractors are 
being paid and also the speed with which 
they are being financed prior to final pay- 
ment. 

B. Dissemination of Information 


Success in meeting the problems of con- 
tract settlement depends not only on the 
Government's ability to do its share but also 
on the ability of war contractors to do their 
part of the task. The important job is get- 
ting information to contractors through the 
contracting agencies, established channels of 
communication organized groups and direct 
contacts. 

To meet this need the Office of Contract 
Settlement is distributing copies of its regu- 
lations to contracting agencies, contractors, 
national trade associations, and interested 
individuals. The main part of the distribu- 
tion of the standard forms has been assumed 
by the War and Navy Departments, Smaller 
War Plants Corporation, and other contract- 
ing agencies so that these forms are now 
reaching contractors through the local offices 
of contracting agencies. 

The American Bankers’ Association in col- 
laboration with the Office of Contract Settle- 
ment has launched an extensive educational 
program involving Nation-wide regional 
meetings of bankers. The Credit Policy 
Commission of the association has printed 
and distributed a booklet on T-loans which 
include regulation 1 and complete explana- 
tions designed to assist bankers in handling 
such loans. The program is reaching most 
of the 15,000 bankers of the country. A com- 
panion booklet designed for war contractors, 
giving complete details on how to obtain 
partial payments or T-loans on terminated 
war contracts, is now in the Government 
Printing Office. This will be distributed to 
contractors by the War and Navy Départ- 
ments, Smaller War Plants Corporation, 
Maritime Commission, and other contracting 
agencies in cooperation with this office. 

Because of the existing contractual rela- 
tionships, it is becoming evident that further 
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cooperation on the part of industry fs nec- 
essary to get information to contractors, 
especially the smaller subcontractors. This 
Office, in cooperation with the contracting 
agencies, is taking steps to encourage coopera- 
tion in these efforts on the part of larger 
prime contractors and through industry and 
trade groups. A number of large corpora- 
tions have on their own initiative under- 
taken action in this direction and every ef- 
fort is being made to have others follow their 
example. 

Section 20 (g) of the Contract Settlement 
Act of 1944 directs the Smaller War Plants 
Corporation to disseminate information and 
to assist small business concerns with their 
problems on terminated war contracts. To 
render every possible assistance to the 
Smaller War Plants Corporation in carrying 
out the provisions of the act, the Office of 
Contract Settlement has maintained close 
contact with Smaller War Plants Corpora- 
tion's personnel charged with contract settle- 
ment and information. Smaller War Plants 
Corporation will distribute the major portion 


` of the initial printing of the interim financ- 


ing booklet, 
C. Training 

The War and Navy Departments have set 
up training schools for their employees which 
have been functioning for varying lengths 
of time. The largest and oldest is the Army 
Industrial College in Washington which is 
training not only Army personnel but people 
from other contracting agencies. There are 
also special schools in other places, such as 
Fort Benjamin Harrison, Ann Arbor, Van- 
dalia, and Harvard. 

Contracting agencies are cooperating in 
the establishment of special courses for con- 
tractors at a number of colleges. Courses 
are already being given at Philadelphia, Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland, Toledo, Detroit, Buffalo, 
New York City, Dallas, Fort Worth, St. Louis, 
and Champaign; and others are being started. 

This office is now working with the con- 
tracting agencies to develop simplified and 
standardized training materials and meth- 
ods with particular attention to the training 
‘of subcontractors. 

D. Cost-Plus-a-Fixed-Fee Contracts 

Approximately $6,000,000,000 of cost-plus- 
a-fixed-fee contracts have been canceled but 
little progress has been made in finally set- 
tling them. This is due largely to several 
uncertainties concerning the extent to which 
terminated cost-plus-a-fixed-fee contracts 
can and should be finally settled by the con- 
tracting agencies. This office is working to 
clear up these uncertainties and to develop 
procedures which will permit termination 
settlements of contracts of this type to be 
kept abreast of settlements of fixed-price 
contracts, The volume of cost-plus-a-fixed- 
fee contracts now outstanding is such a sub- 
stantial proportion of the total that delay in 
settling them finally would seriously impede 
speedy reconversion. 

During performance and before termina- 
tion, vouchers representing expenditures un- 
der such contracts are transmitted to the 
representatives of the contracting agencies, 
who audit them and pay them if found to be 
proper. They are subsequently audited by 
the General Accounting Office, which makes 
inquiries about items which it questions. 
These in some cases result in disallowances, 
which are charged back against the disburs- 
ing officer and in turn against the contractor. 
In many cases, therefore, when a cost-plus- 
&-fixed-fee contract is terminated, there are 
pending many matters which are in dispute 
between the contractor and the Government 
or which have not been completely processed 
by either the contracting agencies or the 
General Accounting Office. Contractors have 
generally been reluctant to make final settle- 
ment of their termination claims unless the 
settlement can also finally establish their 
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right to retain payments made on the per- 
formed part of the contract. In the absence 
of such assurance, moreover, cost-plus-a- 
fixed-fee contractors have little incentive to 
settle with their subcontractors or dispose of 
the termination inventories resulting from 
cancelation. 

A legal question has been raised concern- 
ing the extent of the power of the contracting 
agencies, under regulations established either 
by them or by this Office, to agree finally in a 
termination settlement on matters relating 
to the performed part of a terminated con- 
tract. The opinion of the Attorney General 
on this question has been requested. This 
opinion will establish the extent to which 
this Office can go, in cooperation with the 
contracting agencies, to develop procedures 
to attain the degree of finality in termination 
settlements of settlement and to protect the 
interests of the Government, 

E. Company-Wide Settlements 

Experiments are actively under way on 
company-wide settlements. In several cases 
a large company with many contracts from 
more than one service has been assigned to 
one of them with authority to make settle- 
ments for all other services and departments. 
There are many obvious administrative and 
legal difficulties. Companies may be prime 
contractors on some contracts and subcon- 
tractors on others. There are even cases 
where through intervening tiers of contrac- 
tors they may find themselves sub-subcon- 
tractors on their own prime contracts. To 
overcome these various difficulties is not 
simple, but the gain from company-wide 
settlements in the kind of case to which 
they are adapted would be so great that the 
experiments are being watched with close 
attention, 

1. Direct determination of claims and prop- 
erty disposition: In a number of cases, par- 
ticular companies have been assigned to one 
of the several contracting agencies with 
which they deal. This agency has installed 
accounting and material disposal personnel, 
whose decisions may be relied on by any 
other agency. This means a great saving in 
personnel and does not subject the contractor 
to reviews by all the different contracting 
agencies and customers with which he deals, 

2. Local ccordinating committee: These 
committees will promote uniformity in ter- 
mination procedure, as well as delegation of 
authority from one agency to another. 


F. Preservation of Records 


Section 19 (a) of the Contract Settlement 
Act of 1944 requires the preservation for 
specified periods of time of records relating 
to war contracts. It also provides that the 
Director by regulation may authorize the de- 
struction of records upon such terms and 
conditions as he deems appropriate. To 
facilitate carrying out the provisions of this 
section of the act, a Special Committee of the 
Advisory Board on Preservation of Records 
has been formed, comprising representatives 
of the various contracting agencies and 
headed by a representative of the Office of 
Contract Settlement. This committee will 
recommend regulations covering the records 
which must be preserved by war contractors 
for the statutory period; the form in which 
such records must be maintained; and the 
records which need not be preserved. 


G. Exemption of Foreign Contracts 


Section 25 of the act permits any contract- 
ing agency, subject to policies prescribed by 
the Director, to exempt from the act its con- 
tracts made or to be performed, and any ter- 
mination inventory situated outside the 
United States or in Alaska. Of the three 
agencies having the largest volume of foreign 
contracts, the War Department and Foreign 
Economic Administration have already acted, 
and the Navy Department is now acting, to 
exempt such contracts and inventories from 
the act. A determination of the proper scope, 
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if any, for the act in connection with foreign 
contracts is dependent on more detailed 
knowledge of cohditions surrounding foreign 
procurement than is yet available to this 
Office. 


APPENDIX IT 


COMPTROLLER GENERAL 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, December 1, 1944. 
Hon. JAMES E. Murray, 
Chairman, War Contracts Subcommittee, 
Committee on Military Affairs, 
United States Senate. 

Dear SENATOR Murray: I have your letter 
of November 17, 1944, requesting a sum- 
mary of the activities of the General Ac- 
counting Office under the provisions of section 
16 of the Contract Settlement Act of 1944. 

Following enactment of the law, there was 
promulgated Office Order No. 57 by which I 
assigned and directed the performance of 
the several functions of this Office as re- 
quired by section 16 of the act. This order 
also established a Committee on Termina- 
tion Settlements to review reports emanat- 
ing from the various divisions of this Office’ 
relating to matters arising under section 
16, and to advise me with respect thereto. A 
copy of Office Order No. 57 is enclosed. Also, 
I have had occasion to meet several times 
with the Director of Contract Settlement 
and representatives of various contracting 
agenciess for the purpose of discussing with 
them problems arising in connection with 
the termination and settlement program and 
the administrative regulations dealing there- 
with affecting the duties of this Office under 
the act. 

While the examination of termination set- 
tlements under various fixed price contracts 
is going forward, this Office has been en- 
deavoring to obtain from the contracting 
agencies and the Office of Contract Settle- 
ment, information regarding reported settle- 
ments of cost-plus-a-fixed-fee contract 
terminations; but I have been informally 
advised that no settlements have been com- 
pleted for this class of contracts since the 
effective date of the act. However, arrange- 
ments have been made for prompt advice 
to be furnished as soon as any such settle- 
ments are completed, whereupon immediate 
examination will be initiated. 

In addition to the steps taken to organize 
the efforts of this Office to perform its func- 
tions under the act, the audit of payments 
covering completed portions of 95 war con- 
tracts being terminated has been expedited 
at the request of the War Department. To 
date the War Department has been advised 
of the audit status under 65 of these con- 
tracts, and reports on the remaining 30 con- 
tracts are currently in process of preparation. 
No similar requests have been received from 
other departments or agencies. 

It is anticipated that the activities of this 
Office under the act will materially increase 
with the acceleration of the administrative 
termination-settlement procedures. At such 
times as developments indicate I shall, of 
course, make reports as provided in section 
16 (c) of the act, or otherwise as circum- 
stances warrant. 

Sincerely yours, 
LINDSAY WARREN, 

Comptroller General of the United States, 


COMPTROLLER GENERAL 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, October 5, 1944. 
PRESCRIBING FUNCTIONS OF THE GENERAL AC- 
COUNTING OFFICE UNDER THE CONTRACT SET- 
TLEMENT ACT OF 1944 
Office order No, 57 


The functions of the General Accounting 
Office prescribed by section 16 of the Con- 
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tract Settlement Act of 1944, Public Law 395, 
approved July 1, 1944, relating to the final 
settlement of claims arising from the termi- 
nation of war contracts, are assigned and 
shall be performed as directed herein: 

Audit Division: After final settlement of 
such claims, the Audit Division shall examine 
the records transmitted to the General Ac- 
counting Office and—to the extent deemed 
necessary for the purposes specified in section 
16 (a)—the records of the contracting agency 
or the contractor relating to the termination 
settlements and shall determine whether the 
Settlement payments to the war contractor 
Were made in accordance with the settlement. 
Also, the Audit Division shall make the inves- 
tigations authorized under section 16 (c) of 
the act and shall report its finding thereon 
to the Committee on Termination Settle- 
ments. 

If, from any examination provided for in 
the preceding paragraph or from other infor- 
mation coming to the attention of the Audit 
Division, there should be reason to suspect 
that a termination settlement was induced 
by fraud, the Chief, Audit Division, shall 
Promptly report the case to the Committee on 
Termination Settlements stating the facts 
and circumstances tending to indicate such 
fraud, After such a report has been made 
the Audit Division shall not examine furjher 
the records of any contracting agency or those 
of any war contractor relative thereto unless 
specifically directed by the Comptroller Gen- 
eral to do so. 

Office of Investigations: Any information 
coming to the attention of the Office of In- 
vestigations bearing upon the functions of 
the General Accounting Office under section 
16 shall be reported promptly to the Com- 
mittee on Terminatioin Settlements for ap- 
propriate action and no investigation of such 
matters shall be initiated without specific 
direction of the Comptroller General. 

The Chief of Investigations shall cause to 
be promptly and thoroughly investigated the 
circumstances surrounding any termination 
settlement referred to him by the Comptroller 
General and shall promptly report to the 
Committee on Termination Settlements all 
facts obtained in the investigation relative to 
le 5 authorized by section 16 

a ~ 

Committee on termination settlements: 
There is hereby established in the General 
Accounting Office a committee on termina- 
tion settlements to be composed of three 
members to be designated by the Comptroller 
General. The committee shall consider the 
reports submitted to it relating to termina- 
tion settlements suspected of having been in- 
duced by fraud, and advise the Comptroller 
General whether, in the opinion of the com- 
mittee, the facts and circumstances sub- 
mitted warrant reference of the case to the 
case to the Office of Investigations. The com- 
mittee shall consider, also, the reports of the 
Chief of Investigations relating to cases so 
referred and advise the Comptroller General 
whether, in its opinion, the record warrants 
a reasonable belief that settlement in any 
case was induced by fraud. 

Also, the committee shall consider the re- 
ports submitted to it relative to the methods 
and procedures employed by contracting 
agencies in making termination settlements 
and shall advise the Comptroller General 
whether, in its opinion, reports and recom- 
mendations should be made as provided for 
in section 16 (c) of the act. 

In each case in which the committee on 
termination settlements recommends to the 
Comptroller General a certification under 
section 16 (b) of the act or a report under 
section 16 (c), such recommendation shall be 
accompanied by an appropriate final draft 
to be prepared in the Office of the General 
Counsel, 

LINDSAY C. WARREN, 

Comptroller General of the United States. 
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NOVEMBER 17, 1944. 
Hon. LINDSAY WARREN, 
The Comptroller General, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. WannREN: The War Contracts Sub- 
committee is preparing a preliminary analysis 
of the administration of the Contract Settle- 
ment Act of 1944. 

Accordingly, it will be extremely helpful if 
you could submit, at an early date, a sum- 
mary of your activities under section 16 of 
this act, and any additional observations 
or recommendations that you may wish to 
make in connection with the administration 
of the act. 

Sincerely, 
James E. Murray, 

Chairman, War Contracts Subcommittee. 


LEGISLATION FOR RECONVERSION AND 
FULL EMPLOYMENT—YEAR-END RE- 
PORT OF WAR CONTRACTS SUBCOM- 
MITTEE OF COMMITTEE ON MILITARY 
AFFAIRS 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp at this point the year-end report 
of the War Contracts Subcommittee of 
the Senate Committee on Military Affairs. 
This report, which is entitled “Legisla- 
tion for Reconversion and Full Employ- 
ment,” includes the draft of a full-em- 
ployment bill which I hope will be care- 
fully studied by the Members of the Sen- 
ate. While this bill has not been en- 
dorsed by the subcommittee, it has been 
transmitted without commitment for the 
purpose of stimulating discussion. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LEGISLATION FOR RECONVERSION AND FULL 

EMPLOYMENT 
(Year-end report of the War Contracts Sub- 
committee to the Committee on Military 

Affairs pursuant to Senate Resolution 198 

a resolution to investigate war contracts, 

the termination of war contracts and re- 

lated problems, December 16, 1944) 


I, INTRODUCTION: SUMMARY OF sun 
ACTIVITIES : 

Your War Contracts Subcommittee (ap- 
pointed by the chairman in September 1943 
and continued pursuant to S Res. 198) sub- 
mits the following report on its activities 
during the Seventy-elghth Congress, to- 
gether with recommendations on industrial 
demobilization and on the need for addi- 
tional legislation during the Seventy-ninth 
Congress to help develop a post-war economy 
that will assure continuing full employment. 

Since its inception, 18 bills and resolu- 
tions* have been referred to your subcom- 
mittee. These measures deal with the fol- 
lowing subjects: 

1. Contract termination. 

2. Surplus war property. 

3. War mobilization and reconversion, 

4. Cost-plus-fixed-fee contracts. 


Your subcommittee has been extremely ac- 
tive in each of these fields. We have held 45 
days of public hearings, at which testimony 
was offered by over 100 witnesses from all 
walks of life on various aspects of the four 
fields with which we have been concerned. 
We have held a large number of conferences 
and executive sessions with representatives 
of the public and of the various administra- 
tive agencies. We have submitted to the 
full committee periodic reports of our ac- 
tivities, together with a number of special 


1 See appendix 1 for a full list of the meas- 
ures referred to the War Contracts Subcom- 
mittes, 
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studies on various aspects of surplus prop- 
erty disposition and contract termination? 


Cost-plus-fixed-fee contracts 


Of the four subjects with which we have 
dealt, the problem of cost-plus-fixed-fee con- 
tracts is the only one upon which no legis- 
lative recommendations have been submitted 
to the full committee. The proposal received 
on this subject was Senate Joint Resolution 
£0, “to prohibit the use of the cost-plus-fixed- 
fee system of contracting in connection with 
war contracts.” Although we discovered 
many instances of waste under cost-plus- 
fixed-fee contracts, we also found similar 
examples under fixed-price contracts. We 
soon came to the conclusion that the form 
of contract is not the decisive factor in deter- 
mining the efficiency or inefficiency with 
which manpower, materials, and machinery 
are put to use in war production. In fact, we 
have found many situations where highly 
effective operations were being conducted 
under cost-plus-fixed-fee contracts and where 
any other form of contract would have con- 
tributed to inefficiency. 

In the course of our studies on this ques- 
tion, an intensive field investigation was 
made into the operations of the Alabama 
Dry Dock & Shipbuilding Co. under a cost- 
plus contract entered into between this com- 
pany and the Maritime Commission. This 
investigation was conducted jointly by the 
chairman of your subcommittee and by the 
able Senator from Michigan, Mr. FERGUSON, 
the sponsor of Senate Joint Resolution 89, on 
behalf of the Special Senate War Investigat- 
ing Committee. The investigation indicated 
that while the form of contract gave oppor- 
tunities for poor performance, it was not one 
of the primary causes of the deficiencies that 
were found to exist. 

A comprehensive report was thereupon 
prepared by your subcommittee, staking out 
specific recommendations to improve the 
efficiency of tanker production at the Ala- 
bama Dry Dock & Shipbuilding Co. This re- 
port“ was transmitted on a confidential basis 
to the company, to the Maritime Commission, 
and to the chairman of the full committee. 

Your subcommittee feels that, largely as a 
result of the criticism and suggestions con- 
tained in this executive report, there has been 
a significant improvement in.the production 
of vitally needed tankers at this shipyard. 
Up to the time of the investigation, the yard 
was averaging only 2.5 ships per month. To- 
day, they are operating at the rate of 4½ 
ships per month and will very likely reach 5 
ships per month in December of this year. 
There has also been a corresponding in- 
crease in labor productivity. At the time of 
the investigation, 9,200 men, on a gross em- 
ployment basis, were being used to build each 
ship. The subcommittee report recommended 
5,000 men per ship. Today, this number 
has been reduced to 4,777, The management 
is to be complimented upon its efforts to- 
ward improvement. 

Accordingly, even considering the normal 
improvement which always comes with in- 
creased know-how as more and more ships 
are launched, your subcommittee can report 
that its activities in connection with this 
shipyard have resulted in the conservation 
of valuable manpower resources and the sav- 
ing of many millions of dollars. Above all, it 
has meant the production of additional tank- 
ers to help bring oil to our fighting fronts 
throughout the world. 

Industrial demobilization 


With regard to our other fields of interest, 
the results of your subcommittee’s work are 


written in the statute books. 


See appendix 2 for a full list of the pub- 
lished hearings and reports of the War Con- 
tracts Subcommittee. 

3 [Confidential] Executive Report on Pro- 
duction at the Alabama Dry Dock & Ship- 
building Co., Mobile, Ala., August 1944, 
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First. In cooperation with the Special Sen- 
ate Committee on Post-War Economic Policy 
and Planning, we prepared the Contract Set- 
tlement Act of 1944 (Public Law 395). 

Second. We cooperated with the Surplus 
Property Subcommittee of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Small Business in preparing, fer 
the consideration of the full committee, S. 
2065, which formed the basis for the Surplus 
Property Act of 1944 (Public Law 457). The 
subcommittee also prepared Senate Resolu- 
tion 195, agreed to by the Senate on March 
14, 1944, calling upor the President to sub- 
mit regular reports to the Senate on the 
amounts and types of surplus property, the 
adequacy of current inventory methods and 
ways of improving the Government's inven- 
tory methods. Two reports were submitted 
by the President (S. Doc. Nos, 203 and 239). 
Subsequently, this resolution was superseded 
by the Surplus Property Act. 

Third. We worked at great length on vari- 
ous bills proposing the creation of an Office 
of War Mobilization and Reconversion. 
While the recommendations of the majority 
of your subcommittee were, with minor 
changes, approved by the full committee 
when S. 2061 (the Murray-Kilgore bill) was 
reported on the floor of the Senate, the Sen- 
ate approved an alternative measure from 
the Finance Committee. After being consid- 
erably weakened in the House, the Senate bill 
became law. The majority members of the 
subcommittee regard the present War Mobili- 
zation and Reconversion Act as inadequate 
to cope with the dislocations that will result 
from large-scale cut-backs in war production. 
We point out, however, that a number of the 
constructive provisions contained in the act 


were drafted and recommended by your sub- 


committee. Specific reference is made to the 
sections on— 

(1) The coordination of war production 
cut-backs (sec. 203); 

(2) The protection of small business in the 
allocation of materials for civilian produc- 
tion (secs. 203-204); 

(3) Reports to Congress from the Attorney 
General on factors affecting the concentration 
of economic power (sec. 205); and 

(4) Loans or advances from the Federal 
Works Agency to local communities for the 
preparation of advance plans for post-war 
public works (sec. 501). 


Survey of post-war legislation 


Following the enactment of these measures, 
the subcommittee staff was instructed to 
make preliminary surveys of the adequacy of 
these acts, and of the administration thereof, 
to cope with the short-term problems of 
transition from a wartime economy to a peace- 
time economy. The results to date of this 
appraisal are set forth in the subcommittee's 
report of December 13, 1944, on the adminis- 
tration of the Contract Settlement Act, and 
in part I of this report. 

Finally, your subcommittee has directed its 
attention to the relationship between existing 
reconversion legislation and the long-range 
problem of building a post-war economy 
capable of assuring continuing full employ- 
ment. The results of this study, together 
with certain general recommendations and 
the draft of a full employment bill which 
is transmitted for the purpose of stimulating 
discussion, are contained in part III of this 
report. 


II. LIQUIDATING THE WAR ECONOMY 


Each of the three laws resulting from the 
subcommittee’s activities have a direct and 
important bearing upon the prosecution of 
the war. The Secretaries of War and Navy 
requested contract settlement legislation to 
facilitate the placement of war contracts with 
companies who would otherwise fear substan- 
tial losses upon termination and avoid accept- 
ing new war contracts. One of the main pur- 
poses of the Surplus Property Act is to pro- 
vide for the prompt transfer to other war 
uses of war property surplus to any one Fed- 
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eral agency. A major objective of the War 
Mobilization and Reconversion Act is to ob- 
tain the most effective use in other war pro- 
duction of manpower released through indi- 
vidual cut-backs. 

Nevertheless, each of these acts also repre- 
sents an attempt to deal with various aspects 
of industrial demobilization. Together, they 
represent the fundamental body of law relat- 
ing to the liquidation of war production. 


The Contract Settlement Act 


The Contract Settlement Act of 1944 is a 
comprehensive statute that sets forth specific 
policies and procedures governing the settle- 
ment of claims arising from terminated war 
contracts, the provisions of working capital 
during the period between contract termina- 
tion and final settlement, the removal of 
termination inventories from war plants, ad- 
vance notice, the protection of small busi- 
ness in contract termination, the prevention 
and detection of waste and fraud, and many 
other related matters. Careful inquiry has as 
yet failed to uncover the need for amend- 
ments. It is generally agreed among execu- 
tive agencies, contractors, and informed ob- 
servers, that the act is one of the best-con- 
ceived and best-drafted statutes in the field 
of contractual law and that it provides a 
thoroughly sound legislative foundation for 
solving the problems with which it deals. 

The subcommittee has already submitted a 
report analyzing the administration of the 
act.“ This report makes the following recom- 
mendations with regard to the operations of 
the Office of Contract Settlement: 

(1) Supplemental legislation authorizing 
reconversion loans by, and extension of the 
life of, the Smaller War Plants Corporation; 

(2) Continuous observation and evalua- 
tion by the Office of Contract Settlement of 
the termination operations of the contracting 
agencies; 

(3) The development of a comprehensive 
program to guarantee speedy settlements for 
subcontractors; and 

(4) Specific action by the Office of Con- 
tract Settlement to protect the Government 
against waste and fraud. 


Surplus Property Act 


The Surplus Property Act of 1944 is based 
substantially upon a bill (S. 2065) prepared 
by the Surplus War Property Subcommittee 
of the Special Senate Committee on Small 
Business (consisting of Senators Tom STEW- 
ART, Tennessee, chairman; JAMES E. Murray, 
Montana; and Rosert A. Tarr, Ohio). Your 
subcommittee, which had before it many 
other bills relating to the disposal of surplus 
property, recommended to the full committee 
that S. 2965 be reported favorably to the 
Senate floor. The Military Affairs Committee 
studied the bill in considerable detail and 
made a number of amendments that ampli- 
fied and improved the policies and pro- 
cedures contained therein. Soon thereafter, 
with only minor amendments, the bill was 
passed by the Senate. 

The House of Representatives had earlier 
passed a surplus-property bill (H. R. 5125) 
which was based on a draft bill prepared by 
the Surplus War Property Administrator. 
In conference, the basic features of the Senate 
bill were preserved. 


Danger of Hasty Amendments 


Various groups inside and outside of the 
Government have charged that the Surplus 
Property Act is unworkable. Essentially, 
these charges have generally been based not 
so much upon an objective appraisal of the 
administrative problems created by the act 
but upon a fundamental disagreement with 
the policies and objectives of the act. 


See Administration of Contract Settle- 
ment Act, December 13, 1944, War Contracts 
Subcommittee Print No. 11. 
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The act sets forth a clear-cut program for 
using surplus property to help develop and 
expand our post-war economy. It provides 
specific protection against the acquisition of 
surplus property by monopolists and specu- 
lators. It sets forth a clear-cut program for 
using surplus Government land to promote 
family-type farming. It provides careful pro- 
tection for the interests of small business. 
It protects the Government against fraudu- 
lent activities and “inside deals.” In short, 
the act is preeminently sound, and if its ad- 
ministrators are basically sympathetic with 
the policies set forth therein, the act will 
be preeminently workable. 

Naturally, any measure which covers such 
a wide field of.economic and social interests 
will eventually require innumerable amend- 
ments. Except for minor matters of detail, 
however, such amendments should be based 
upon actual administrative experience. Your 
subcommittee warns against any hasty at- 
tempt to amend the Surplus Property Act un- 
til this experience has been gained and the 
committee has had a full opportunity to dis- 
cuss the operations of the act with the Sur- 
plus Property Board. 


Need for Additional Legislation on Property 
Management 

While there is no immediate need for 
amendment to the Surplus Property Act, it is 
essential that prompt action be taken upon 
supplemental legislation to establish a com- 
prehensive system of property management 
for the Federal Government. In his re- 
port to the Senate of June 15, 1944, pursuant 


to Senate Resolution 195, President Roose- 
-velt made the following statement: 7 


“The Congress has never provided compre- 
hensive legislation with respect to property 
management, of which inventory and rècord 
controls are basic. The several agencies have 
been left largely to their own devices for the 
procurement, recording, and control of prop- 
erty and, therefore, there is no common pat- 
tern for and no consolidated inventory of 
the capital investment of the Federal estab- 
lishment.” 

Accordingly, the President called for the 
passage of legislation along the lines of H. R. 
2795, which directed the Bureau of the 
Budget to establish a general system of prop- 
erty management and which had already 
passed the House of Representatives in the 
previous year. 

The relationship between this type of leg- 
islation and the Surplus Property Act may 
well be likened to the relationship between 
the foundation of a building and the super- 
structure. Today, we are in the paradoxical 
position of having built the superstructure 
before the building. As a result, the execu- 
tive agencies have inadequate knowledge of 
the amounts and types of the Federal prop- 
erty under their control. Lacking such 
knowledge, they cannot accurately determine 
what property should be declared surplus 
nor can they adequately predict ahead of 
time the volume of potential surplus prop- 
erty. 

Your subcommittee recommends that at 
the beginning of the next session of Con- 
gress the Senate Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments, headed by 
the able and distinguished junior Senator 
from Alabama, Mr. Hitz, draft a new meas- 
ure along the lines of H. R. 2795 and press 
forward toward immediate enactment. 


Need for Amendment of Public Law 289 


Prior to passage of the Surplus Property 
Act, Congress enacted (in Public Law 289, 
of the 78th Cong.) a statute providing: 

“That prior to the acquisition or disposal, 
by lease or otherwise, of any land acquired 
for naval use under the authority of this, or 
any other act, the Secretary of the Navy 
shall come into agreement with the Naval 
Affairs Committees of the Senate and the 
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House of Representatives with respect to the 
terms of such prospective acquisitions or dis- 
posals.” 

The purpose of this provision was to es- 
tablish appropriate liaison between the Navy 
Department and the Committees on Naval 
Affairs. Now that the Surplus Property Act 
is on the statute books, there is a compre- 
hensive legislative foundation for appropri- 
ate interchange of information between all 
executive agencies and the interested con- 
gressional committees—without any danger 
of having executive or administrative func- 
tions devolve upon legislative groups. Ac- 
cordingly, it would seem fitting that the pro- 
vision referred to be amended or repealed. 


Relationship Between Surplus Property 
Board and Congress 

The sucecssful administration of the Sur- 
plus Property Act will be impossible without 
a close working relationship between the 
Surplus Property Board and the Congress, 
The decisions of the Board will often have a 
direct and immediate effect upon large sec- 
tions of the population. It is imperative 
that Members of Congress be kept currently 
informed of these decisions. Furthermore, 
as a result of their broad contacts with people 
from all walks of life, the Members of Con- 
gress can provide a valuable source of in- 
formation and guidance for the members of 
the Board. 

It would be unfortunate, therefore, if the. 
Surplus Property Board failed to establish 
an effective working relationship with the 
committees and Members of the Senate and 
House of Representatives. As one of its first 
acts, the Board should discuss this problem 
and work out a practical program of con- 
gressional liaison. Consideration should be 
given to delegating the responsibility of han- 
dling general relationships with Congress to 
a responsible official who will work in close 
cooperation with members of the Board. This 
official would have the twofold responsibility 
of providing Congress with full and current 
information on the administration of the 
act and of providing the Board with full and 
current information on the views and recom- 
mendations of the committees and Members 
of Congress. It might be particularly helpful 
if the Board followed the example of the War 
Department, the War Production Board, and 
other agencies by establishing liaison offices 
in both the Senate and House Office Build- 
ings. 

War Mobilization and Reconversion Act 


The first report of the Director of War 
Mobilization and Reconversion has not yet 
been submitted to Congress and it is too 
early to make an accurate appraisal of the 
act’s administration. Yet, in the opinion 
of the majority members of the subcom- 
mittee, it is already becoming increasingly 
apparent that the act is a defective instru- 
ment for coping with the problems of transi- 
tion from war to peace. There is an urgent 
need for additional legislation to remedy its 
defects. Implementation in the form of 
more adequate appropriations is also needed. 


Need for Supplemental Legislation 


Specific reference is made to the following: 

Unemployment compensation: The act 
merely provides for loans to State unemploy- 
ment compensation boards. It fails to ex- 
tend coverage to the millions of workers who 
are unprotected by unemployment insur- 
ance. It fails to increase the duration or 
magnitude of benefits. 

Travel allowances: The act fails to pro- 
vide Federal assistance to help war workers 
return to the location of their former homes 
or future jobs. 

Advance planning of public works: Section 
501 establishes a sound program of loans or 
advances by the Federal Works Agency for 
the advance planning of post-war public i 
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works by States and local communities. 
However, no appropriation for this purpose 
has been included in the First Deficlency Ap- 
propriation Act. Unless funds are provided 
in another deficiency bill in the beginning 
of the next session, the Federal Works Agency 
will not be able to embark upon this pro- 
gram until the following fiscal year, and the 
clear intent of Congress will be frustrated. 

At the present moment the Budget Bu- 
reau's estimate for this program is $75,000,- 
000. This sum will finance advance plans 
for only $500,000,000 of public works per year 
over a 3-year period. 

In view of the magnitude of the post-war 
employment problem, it would certainly be 
the better part of wisdom to provide for pub- 
lic works amounting to at least $1,000,000,- 
000 a year, over a 3-year period. This can be 
done by appropriating $150,000,000 to the 
Federal Works Agency instead of only $75,- 
000,000. In this connection, we should like 
to point out that under section 501 (c), this 
money will be repaid to the Government 
when the projects are built. 

Smaller War Plants Corporation: In estab- 
lishing the Smaller War Plants Corporation 
the Congress created an administrative vehi- 
cle through which it intended to extend a 
helping hand to small business concerns in 
connection with war production. The three 
reconversion measures enacted by the Con- 
gress.give difficult assignments to the Smaller 
War Plants Corporation in connection with 
contract termination, surplus disposal, and 
general reconversion problems (Public Law 
395, sec. 20 (g); Public Law 457, sec. 18; and 
Public Law 458, sec. 204). Under the stat- 
ute creating the Smaller War Plants Cor- 
poration (Public Law 603, 77th Cong.), 
however, the life of the Corporation is 
due to expire on July 1, 1945. Thus the 
paradox exists that Congress has charged the 
Smaller War Plants Corporatio.. with definite 
responsibilities throughout the reconversion 
period but has failed to extend the life of 
the Corporation for a corresponding period 
of time. This circumstance has affected ad- 
versely, and will continue to affect adversely, 
the ‘operations of the Smaller War Plants 
Corporation. No sound planning of its re- 
conversion activities can be achieved and 
no adequate organization, particularly in the 
field, can be built to cope with difficult re- 
conversion problems if the Smaller War 
Plants Corporation must continue to face 
uncertainty as to its continuance after July 
1, 1945. 

Through recent action Congress increased 
the capital of Smaller War Plants Corpora- 
tion by $200,0C0,000 without at the same time 
extending the life of the Corporation. Obvi- 
ously, there was no intent that this increased 
lending authority be used up within 6 or 7 
months. It is imperative that at the earliest 
possible date, at the opening of the Seventy- 
ninth Congress, the life of the Corporation 
be extended for at least 2 years. 

Furthermore, in order to permit the proper 
discharge of its obligations under the three 
reconversion measures, its authority should 
be extended to make loans for civilian pur- 
poses to any concern, whether engaged in 
manufacture or distribution. The failure on 
the part of Congress to act promptly will 
bring to nought the provisions written into 
the three reconversion measures for the pur- 
pose of aiding and protecting small business 
during the reconversion period. 

Antitrust Division: The Attorney General, 
under section 205, is directed to “make sur- 
veys for the purpose of determining any 
factors which may tend to eliminate com- 
petition, create or strengthen monopolies, 
injure small business, or otherwise promote 
undue concentration of economic power in 
the course of war mobilization and during 
the period of transition from war to peace 
and thereafter.” 

The results of these surveys are to be re- 
ported to Congress within 90 days after the 
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approval of the act, and at such subsequent 
times as he deems desirable. It should be 
noted that the surveys referred to extend 
somewhat beyond the scope of the Sherman 
and Clayton Antitrust Acts. 

A more detailed responsibility is given the 
Attorney General by section 20 of the Surplus 
Property Act, which calls for him to analyze 
the proposed terms of disposition of plants 
costing $1,000,000 or more, and to advise the 
Surplus Property Board whether such terms 
may violate the antitrust laws. 

Your subcommittee wants to emphasize 
that the availability of adequate reports and 
advice to the Congress and the several agen- 
cies handling surplus property and other as- 
pects of reconversion, is indispensable to the 
proper administration of the War Mobiliza- 
tion and Reconversion Act and the Surplus 
Property Act. The tasks imposed on the 
Antitrust Division by these acts differ some- 
what from the responsibility of the Division 
under the antitrust laws. In the past, the 
Antitrust Division has concentrated its at- 
tention on clearing away obstacles found to 
exist in the path of competition in various 
industries. Positive measures supplementing 
the elimination of existing restraints have 
only infrequently been studied and applied 
by the Division. The mere removal of ex- 
isting obstacles, however, does not suffice 
where other economie conditions make un- 
likely the entry of new businesses into an 
industry, or the expansion of existing small 


concerns whose growth has been stymied by | 


the larger concerns in the industry., This 
is particularly true where the lack of credit 


facilities or present tax laws can be found | 


to stand in the way of increased competition. 


In connection with surplus property disposal 


and other reconversion activities, it will not 
be sufficient to point out in reports existing 
restraints which violate the antirust laws. 
Such reports and advice, in order to b2 of 
value to the Congress and the administra- 
tive agencies, must approach the problem 
of strengthening and maintaining free en- 
terprise on a broader basis. They should con- 
tain positive suggestions which may have to 
vary from industry to industry as to how 
healthy competition may be achieved 
throughout American industry. 


Need for active congressional surveillance 


The legislative responsibility of Congress 
does not end when a bill is signed by the 
President and entered on the statute books. 
This is particularly true with regard to laws 
which, like the three measures discussed 
above, can have such a profound effect upon 
the economy of the country. 

The continuing responsibility of Congress 
with regard to evaluating the administration 
of these acts and to preparation of any neces- 
sary amendments has been appropriately rec- 
ognized in the statutes themselves. Section 
2 of the Contract Settlement Act specifically 
declares that the appropriate congressional 
committees shall “maintain continuing sur- 
veillance of the operations of Government 
agencies under the act.” All three of these 
statutes provide for quarterly progress re- 
ports to the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives. The Surplus Property Act, more- 
over, calls not only for general reports to 
Congress every 3 months! but also for the fol- 
lowing types of specific reports: 

(1) Reports setting forth proposed pro- 
grams for the disposition of the various types 
of Government plants and facilities (sec. 19 
of the act). In the case of some types of 
property, no disposition may be made until 
30 days after the report has been submitted 
to Congress; - 

(2) A report from the Army and Navy by 
January 8, 1945, on the amounts of critical 
and strategic materials to be stock-piled 
(called for in sec. 22 of the act); and 

(3) Reports ‘from the Surplus Property 
Board on any property that an owning agency 
may refuse to declare surplus. 
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This reporting procedure will be effective 
only if the reports received by Congress are 
carefully studied and analyzed by the appro- 
priate committees and their staffs. Naturally, 
a large number of Senate committees will 
be very properly interested in many of these 
reports. This is particularly true of the re- 
ports under the Surplus Property Act, which 
will be of special concern to the Senate Com- 
mittee on Small Business and the Senate 
Committee Investigating the War Program. 
Nevertheless, the responsibility of the Senate 
Military Affairs Committee, which played a 
major role in developing this legislation and 
which will also handle most of the amend- 
ments that will be proposed, is very great. 
Your subcommittee is confident that this re- 
sponsibility will be discharged in a manner 
that will set a high example of congressional 
efficiency and will contribute to the satis- 
factory solution of the intricate problems in- 
volved in industrial demobilization. 3 

On its part, the subcommittee has already 
instructed its staff to make a careful study 
of— 

(1) The coordination of war prcduction 
cut-backs under the War Mobilization au 
Reconversion Act (secs. 203-204); 

(2) The comparative effectiveness of con- 
tract-settlement operations among the War 
Department, Navy Department, and other 
contracting agencies; and 

(3) The need for amendments in the Sur- 
plus Property Act, 

In the near future, reports will be sub- 
mitted to the full committee on each of 
these subjects. 


III. BUILDING THE POST-WAR ECONOMY 
Threat of post-war unemployment 


During the war, we have transformed our 
economy into an ecOnomic skyscraper of 
breath-taking magnitude. At present, our 
economy is producing goods and services at 
the rate of $196,000,000,000 a year. This 
compares with a gross national product of 
around $99,000,000,000—or only about halt 
the size—in 1929.5 

Almost half of the framework supporting 
this giant structure consists of war contracts, 
When war contracts are withdrawn, the dan- 
ger is that the entire edifice will topple over. 

In considering the magnitude of this 
problem, we must remember that we have 
reached the present unprecedented level of 
production without the services of the more 
than 11,000,000 men and women in the Army 
and Navy. When the war is over, these peo- 
ple will want jobs. Moreover, during the war 
almost 7,000,000 individuals have een added 
to the civilian labor force. A large propor- 
tion of these, particularly women, will insist 
upon their rights to continued employment, 

Unless an economic substitute is found for 
war contracts, mass unemployment will be- 
come a serious threat and the number of un- 
employed men and women in this country 
could easily surpass anything that was 
dreamed of during the last depression. 


Inadequacy of existing post-war legislation 


At various times one or another of the 
demobilization statutes have been discussed 
as though they represented a significant ap- 
proach to the problems of post-war unem- 
ployment. Before passage of the Contract 
Settlement Act, for example, many manufac- 
turers talked as though all they needed to 
assure a high level of post-war production 
was the quick settlement of their termination 
claims. In the same fashion, the coordina- 
tion of war production cut-backs and the 
Gisposal of surplus war property have on 
various occasions been endowed with an im- 
portance which, in the light of cold analysis, 
they never deserved. The blunt fact is that 
all three measures are basically aimed at 
liquidating war production. They are purely 


*In 1929, prices in general averaged about 
the same as during the present year. 
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transition measures—yes, important transi- 
tion measures—but nothing more. None of 
them attempts to assure a sound post-war 
economy. 

In addition to the three industrial demo- 
bilization laws, a number of other post-war 
measures have been enacted during the Sey- 
enty-eighth Congress. We have enacted a 
G. I. bill of rights. But its provisions are 
not yet fully adequate to meet the needs 
of returning soldiers and sailors. Although 
we have provided for loans to State unem- 
ployment compensation boards, we have done 
nothing to increase coverage under unem- 
- ployment compensation and old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance, to liberalize benefits, or to 
provide for health insurance. We have passed 
legislation to provide for a miscellaneous 
assortment of flood-control and rivers and 
harbors projects, but have postponed action 
to develop the river basins of our country in 
a courageous and comprehensive fashion un- 
der. a Missouri Valley Authority, an Arkansas 
River Authority, and similar agencies in other 
areas. We have done little in the prepara- 
tion of a post-war tax program, on the pro- 
motion of foreign trade, or in the adjustment 
of freight rates that discriminate against 
industrial activity in the South and the West. 
We have passed a road bill but have delayed 
action on post-war airports. We have not 
come to grips with the problem of monopoly 
and international cartels. We have not yet 
mapped out post-war policies on the funda- 
mental questions of labor relations, wages, 
and prices. 

As measured against the background of 
our economic needs, the post-war laws that 
have been enacted add up to very little. The 
balance sheet shows the Seventy-eighth Con- 
gress never came to grips with the problem 
of providing an economic substitute for war 
production. 

The repercussions of this failure have al- 
ready been felt. Knowing that practically 
nothing has been done to provide for post- 
war employment, hundreds of thousands of 
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war workers, vitally needed in the production 
of the weapons of war, have quit their war 
jobs and sought refuge in civilian industry 
and trade. It is incumbent, therefore, upon 
the Seventy-ninth Congress to map out a 
broad program of post-war legislation. This 
is essential not only to the preservation of our 
economy in the years to come, but also to our 
catching up on delayed schedules of war 
production. 


Sizty million jobs: A public responsibility 


In January 1944 the President of the United 
States, in his message to Congress on the 
state of the Union, outlined an “economic 
bill of rights.” The first point in this docu- 
ment was the following: 

“The right of a useful and remunerative 
job in the industries, or shops, or farms, or 
mines of the Nation.” 

Ten months later, in an address at Chicago, 
the President stated that “to assure the full 
realization of the right to a useful and re- 
munerative employment, an adequate pro- 
gram must provide America with close to 
60,000,000 productive jobs.” 

Statisticians may debate among themselves 
as to whether the precise goal should be a 
little more or a little less than the Presi- 
dent’s 60,000,000 figure. But no thoughtful 
American—no matter what his creed or sta- 
tion in life—would deny that every man or 
women in the country who is willing to work 
and capable of working has the right to 
a job. 

As yet, unfortunately, we do not have in 
América an “adequate program” to provide 
60,000,000 productive jobs. Nor will such a 
program develop out of thin air. The right 
to a job is not self-enforceable. It can be 
translated into reality only through the 
joint action of the people of our country— 
business, labor, agriculture, and all other 
groups—acting through the medium of their 
duly elected Government. In short, the so- 
called right to a job is a meaningless figure 
of speech unless our Government assumes 
responsibility for the expansion of our peace- 


TaBe I.—E£zpenditures for gross national product 
[In billions of current dollars annual rates—calendar year] ! 


1 Detail will not necessarily add to totals because of rounding. 


2 Annual rate, based on second quarter. 
Includes rent for 1280-32 and 1934, 


Estimate includes net export of goods and services, net export of gold and silver, and net change in ce Hk stock, 


Annual rate, based on first and second quarters. 
Source: Department of Commerce, Dec. 1, 1944. 


If the gross national product is high 
enough after the war—in other words, if 
there is enough productive economic activ- 
ity—there will be enough jobs for everyone. 
Ii the gross national product is too low, we 
shall have unemployment, 


If we are to achieve full employment in the 
post-war period; therefore, the Government 
must assume the responsibility of seeing to 
it that the gross national product is main- 
tained at a high level. Some say that this 
calls for a post-war gross national product 
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time economy so that it will be capable of 
assuring full employment, 
Strategy of full employment 

The fight for full employment is a two- 
fold battle. 

On the one hand, the Government must 
do everything in its power to stimulate in- 
creased opportunities for employment in 
private enterprise. This is the major front. 

On the other hand, to the extent that 
private enterprise cannot by itself assure 
full employment, the Government must take 
such measures aS may be necessary to fill 
the gap. 

A more precise way to describe the rela- 
tionship between private and public activity 
is by examining the various types of invest- 
ment and other expenditure that make up 
our total production of goods and services— 
technically referred to as “the gross national 
product.“ e As of the middle of this year, 
the gross national product, or total expend- 
itures, amounted to about $196,000,000,000. 
As can be seen from table I, this total is made 
up of the following: 


Billion 

dollars 

Consumers’ expenditures vaa OBES 
Capital outlays of business 2.0 


Expenditures by State and local gov- 
ernments 


pe | RE E AISA Oy 91.6 


The comparable figure for the national 
income during the first half of 1944 is $155,- 
000,009,000. 


The gross national product, as calculated 
by the Department of Commerce, is at pres- 
ent the commonly used measurement of our 
Nation’s total economic activity. When 
taxes and reserves are subtracted from the 
gross national product, the remainder is the 
“national income.” 


of $200,000,000,000 within a few years after 
the defeat of Japan. They point out that 
our productive capacities have increased 
enormously as a result of the war and should 
not be allowed to lie idle, particularly since 
there are vast sections of this country that 
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remain undeveloped, and millions of our 
people whose standards of living are still 
too low. 

In the opinion of your subcommittee, the 
question of what level of gross national prod- 
uct we should aim at is a direct concern of 
the Government. We believe that the Gov- 
ernment should calculate the total of all in- 
vestment and other expenditures—by con- 
sumers, by business, by State or local govern- 
ment, and by the Federal Government— 
needed to provide jobs for everybody. 

We believe that the Government should 
give full and complete opportunity for an 
expansion of business investment and that 
it should promote increased consumer ex- 
penditures. 

We believe that, to the extent that non- 
Federal expenditures do not. provide the 
necessary total, the Government must de- 
velop an investment and expenditure pro- 
gram to make up the deficiency. 

Only in this way can we be sure of pro- 
viding an economic substitute for war pro- 
duction. Only in this way can we protect 
our economic structure from collapsing when 
the framework of war contracts is withdrawn, 


A full employment bill 


In August 1944, the president of the Na- 
tional Farmers Union, Mr. James Patton, 
submitted to your subcommittee a legisla- 
tive measure designed to have the Govern- 
ment guarantee a $40,000,000,000 level of cap- 
ital investment every year. While no action 
was taken upon this proposal, the chairman 
of the subcommittee had it printed in the 
form of an amendment to the pending war 
mobilization and reconyersion legislation. 
In filing this amendment, he made it clear 
that he did not intend to call for action upon 
it at that time, 

Subsequently your subcommittee for- 
warded copies of this measure to the various 
executive agencies and departments for 
comment. Letters were received expressing 
sympathy with the objectives of the measure 
from the Secretary of Agriculture, the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, the Secretary of Labor, 
the Bureau of the Budget, the Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administrator, the Price Administra- 
tor, and others. Many of the agencies ob- 
jected to the specific $40,000,000,000 figure 
for capital investment and pointed out other 
shortcomings in the measure. 

The subcommittee staff was thereupon 
instructed to make a careful study of the 
proposal and to draft a new measure which 
would meet most of the objections that had 
been raised. Accordingly, an entirely new 
bill was prepared, entitled “Full Employment 
Act of 1945.“ 

Your subcommittee has not had sufficient 
time to make a complete study of this new 
bill and there is not time to make such a 
study during the remainder of this session. 
However, the bill is transmitted herewith, 
without commitment, for the purpose of 
stimulating discussion, Your subcommittee 
believes that it raises challenging problems 
concerning the economic future of our coun- 
try and that the central concept of balanc- 
ing our national budget by providing full em- 
ployment merits the most careful analysis 
by the committee and the general public. 


The Right to a Job 


The fundamental premise of the proposed 
bill is that every American has the right to 
a job, This is spelled out at the beginning of 
the declaration of policy (sec. 2 (a)). 

The declaration of policy also makes it 
Clear that this right must be made meaning- 
ful by governmental responsibility to assure 
continuing full employment (sec. 2 (b)). 
Finally, the policy is set forth of going as 
far as possible toward obtaining full em- 
ployment without Federal investment and 
expenditure, It is made clear, however, that 
if full employment cannot otherwise be as- 
sured, the Government must provide what- 
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ever volume of Federal investment and ex- 
penditure is necessary (sec. 2 (c)). 
Balancing the National Budget 

To carry out the policy in section 2, the 
proposed bill sets up a new type of budget— 
a National Production and Employment Bud- 
get. This is done by establishing a new title 
in the Budget and Accounting Act of 1921 
(sec. 3). 

The National Production and Employment 
Budget deals with the total amount of in- 
vestment and expenditure by all groups in 
the country—consumers, business, State, and 
local governments, and the Federal Govern- 
ment, It is made up, on the one hand, of 
the total expenditures needed to guarantee 
full employment and, on the other hand, of 
prospective total expenditures, Obviously, if 
there were a deficiency of expenditures, the 
result would be unemployment. 

Accordingly, a twofold program is set forth 
for balancing the National Production and 
Employment Budget. 

First. There is to be a general program for 
encouraging increased non-Federal invest- 
ment and expenditure, This may call for 
new policies or programs dealing with bank- 
ing and currency, taxation, wages and work- 
ing conditions, social security, and related 
fields, 

Second. To the extent that this program 
may not be suficient to balance the Budget, 
a second program is called for—a program of 
Federal investment and expenditure, This 
program would be “designed to contribute to 
the national wealth or well-being.” It could 
include specific programs for assistance to 
business, public works, public services, con- 
servation, and other public activities. A pro- 
vision is added calling for the performance 
of all public construction work by private 
concerns, 

The general outlines of both programs are 
to be submitted to Congress on the first day 
of each regular session, along with the regu- 
lar budget for the operations of the Federal 
Government, 

The National Production and Employment 
Budget, together with the regular Budget, is 
to be prepared by the Bureau of the Budget 
under the direction of the President. 


Joint Committee on the Budget 


At the present moment there is no single 
body within either House of the Congress 
which considers, in a comprehensive manner, 
the general contents of the President's regu- 
lar budget message. This situation has often 
been criticized by Members of Congress and 
students of the legislative process. It has 
often been suggested that a single joint com- 
mittee, made up of members of the individual 
committees dealing with various aspects of 
the Budget, be set up to analyze budgetary 
policy as a whole. 

It is the fundamental premise of the pro- 
posed bill that the Senate and the House of 
Representatives take an active and responsi- 
ble part in the full employment program. Ac- 
cordingly, a joint committee is created, com- 
posed of representatives from the appropriate 
individual committees to make a detailed 
study of the Budget message which is to be 
sent to Congress under this bill. 

On the first day of each regular session, the 
President's Budget message would immedi- 
ately be referred to the Joint Committee on 
the Budget, By March 1, at the very latest, 
this committee would be expected to intro- 
duce a joint resolution in both Houses of 
Congress. This resolution would set forth 
the general. outlines of the Federal Budget 
for the next fiscal year, and would include ex- 
penditures, receipts, and borrowings. It 
could then be amended in any manner that 
the majority of Congress determines is ap- 
propriate. As finally agreed to, the resolution 
would serve as a general policy framework 
within which the individual committees of 
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Congress could work on individual appropria- 
tion acts and tax measures. 


A full employment bill 


The text of the bill is as follows: 
“SECTION 1. This act may be cited as ‘The 
Full Employment Act of 1945.’ 


“DECLARATION OF POLICY 


“Sec, 2. The Congress hereby declares 
that— 

“(a) Every American able to work and will- 
ing to work has the right to a useful and re- 
munerative job in the industries, or shops, 
or offices, or farms, or mines of the Nation, 

“(b) It is the responsibility of the Govern- 
ment to guarantee that right by assuring con- 
tinuing full employment; and 

“(c) It is the policy of the Government to 
assure continuing full employment by (1) 
encouraging, to the fullest extent possible 
without Federal investment and other ex- 
penditure, the highest feasible levels of em- 
ployment by private enterprise, (2) provid- 
ing whatever volume of Federal investment 
and other expenditure may be needed to as- 
sure continuing full employment. 

“Sec. 3. The Budget and Accounting Act 
of 1921, as amended, is hereby amended by 
inserting immediately following section 217 
of title III a new title, to be title IV, which 
shall read as follows: 


“ ‘TITLE IV. THE NATIONAL PRODUCTION AND 
* EMPLOYMENT BUDGET 


“ ‘Sec. 401. (a) In addition to the estimates 
and other information called for in sectfon 
201 of the Budget and Accounting Act of 
1921, as amended, the President shall trans- 
mit to Congress on the first day of each regu- 
lar session the National Production and Em- 
ployment Budget (hereinafter referred to as 
the “National Budget“), which shall set forth 
in summary and detail— 

1. The estimated number of jobs needed 
during the ensuing fiscal year or years to 
assure continuing full employment, and the 
estimated dollar yolume of the gross national 
product, at the expected level of prices, re- 
quired to provide such number of jobs (here- 
inafter referred to as “full employment vol- 
ume of the gross national product”); 

“'2. The estimated volume of investment 
and other expenditure by private enterprises, 
consumers, State and local governments, and 
the Federal Government required during the 
ensuing fiscal year or years to assure a full 
employment volume of the gross national 
product; and 

“3. The estimated volume of prospective 
investment and expenditure by private enter- 
prises, consumers, State and local govern- 
ments, and the Federal Government during 
the ensuing fiscal year or years, and the esti- 
mates and information herein called for shall 
take account of such foreign investment and 
other expenditure for exports and imports as 
affect the volume of the gross national 
product 

“‘(b) If the estimated aggregate volume of 
prospective investment and other expendi- 
ture, as set forth in (a) 3 of this section, is 
less than the estimated aggregate volume of 
investment and other expenditure required to 
assure a full employment volume of the gross 
national product, as set forth in (a) 2 of this 
section, the President shall in the National 
Budget set forth a general program for en- 
couraging increased non-Federal investment 
and other expenditure, particularly such in- 
vestment and expenditure as will promote in- 
creased employment in private enterprises, 
together with such legislative recommenda- 
tions as he may deem necessary or desirable. 
Such program may include, but need not be 
limited to, a presentation of current and 
projected Federal policies and activities with 
reference to banking and currency, monopoly, 
and competition, wages and working condi- 
tions, foreign trade and investment, agricul- 
ture, taxation, sccial security, the develop- 
ment of natural resources, and in such other 
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topics as may directly or indirectly affect the 
level of non-Federal investment and other ex- 
penditure. 

„e) To the extent that such increased 
non-Federal investment and other expendi- 
ture as may be expected to result from actions 
taken under the program set forth in accord- 
ance with (b) of this section are insufficient 
to provide a full employment volume of the 
gress national product, the President shall 
include, in the Budget transmitted in accord- 
ance with section 201 of the Budget and Ac- 
counting Act of 1921, as amended, a general 
p of such Federal investment and 
other expenditure as will be sufficient to bring 
the aggregate volume of investment and 
other expenditure by private business, con- 
sumers, State and local government, and the 
Federal Government, up to the level required 
to assure a full employment volume of the 
gross national product. Such program shall 
be designed to contribute to the national 
wealth or well-being, and may include, but 
need not be limited to, specific programs for 
assistance to business enterprises, particu- 
larly small business enterprises; for useful 
public works, particularly such public works 
as tend to promote increased investment and 
other expenditure by private enterprises; for 
useful public services, particularly such pub- 
lic services as tend to raise the level of health 
and education; for slum clearance and urban 
rehabilitation; for conservation and develop- 
ment of natural resources; and for rural elec- 
trification. All programs calling for public 
construction shall provide for thé perform- 
ance of the necessary work by private concerns 
on the basis of contracts awarded in accord- 
ance with applicable laws. 

“*(d) The President may from time to time 
transmit to Congress such supplemental or 
revised estimates, information, programs, or 
legislative recommendations as he may deem 
necessary or desirable. , 


“ “PREPARATION OF NATIONAL BUDGET 


“ ‘Sec. 402, (a) In addition to the duties 
imposed upon the Bureau of the Budget by 
section 207 of the Budget and Accounting Act 
of 1921, as amended, the Bureau, under such 
rules and regulations as the President may 
prescribe, shall— 

“*(1) With the assistance of the several de- 
partments and agencies, prepare for him the 
information and estimates called for in sec- 
tion 401; 

“*(2) Cooperate with the several depart- 
ments and agencies in developing such esti- 
mates and programs as may be useful in 
guiding the preparation of the National 
Budget. 

„b) The President, through the Bureau 
of the Budget, shall issue such directives to 
the several departments and agencies as will 
enable them to prepare such plans and pro- 
grams as may be needed during the ensuing 
or subsequent fiscal years to help achieve a 
full employment volume of the gross national 
product.’ 


“JOINT COMMITTEE ON THE BUDGET 
“Sec. 4. (a) There is hereby established a 
Joint Committee on the Budget, to be com- 
posed of six Members of the Senate, to be 


appointed by the President of the Senate 
from among the members of the Senate Com- 
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mittees on Appropriations, Finance, and 
Banking and Currency, and six members from 
the House of Representatives to be appointed 
by the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives from among the members of the House 
Committees on Appropriations, Ways and 
Means, and Banking and Currency, with such 
party representation as will reflect the rela- 
tive membership of the majority and minor- 
ity parties in the Senate and the House of 
Representatives. 

“(b) It shall be the function of the Joint 
Committee on the Budget— 

“1. To make a detailed study of the infor- 
mation and estimates transmitted to Con- 
gress by the President on the first day of each 
regular session in accordance with section 401 
and section 201 of the Budget and Account- 
ing Act of 1921, as amended; and 

“2. To report to the Senate and the House 
of Representatives, no later than March 1 
of each year, its findings and recommenda- 
tions on the National Budget, together with 
a proposed joint resolution setting forth for 
the ensuing fiscal year a general policy on 
the total volume of Federal expenditures and 
other investment, the total receipts to be 
collected from taxes and other revenue, and 
the volume of borrowings or net debt retire- 
ment, for the purpose of serving as a guide to 
the individual committees of Congress deal- 
ing with such subjects. 

“(c) Vacancies in the membership of the 
committee shall not affect the power of the 
remaining members to execute the functions 
of the committee and shall be filled in the 
same manner as in the case of the original 
selection. The committee shall select a 
chairman and a vice chairman from among 
its members. 

„d) The committee, or any duly author- 
ized subcommittee thereof, is authorized to 
sit and act at such places and times, to re- 
quire by subpena or otherwise the attendance 
of such witnesses and the production of such 
books, papers, and documents, to administer 
such oaths, to take such testimony, to procure 
such printing and binding, and to make such 
expenditures as it deems advisable. The cost 
of stenographic services to report such hear- 
ings shall not be in excess of 25 cents per 
hundred words. 

“(e) The committee is empowered to ap- 
point and fix the compensation of such ex- 
perts, consultants, technicians, and clerical 
and stenographic assistance as it deems 
necessary and advisable, but the compensa- 
tion so fixed shall not exceed the compensa- 
tion prescribed under the Classification Act of 
1923, as amended, for comparable duties. 
The committee may utilize such yoluntary 
and uncompensated services as it deems 
necessary and is authorized to utilize the 
services, information, facilities, and personnel 
of the departments and agencies of the Gov- 
ernment. 

„H) The expenses of the committee shall 
be paid one-half from the contingent fund 
of the Senate and one-half from the con- 
tingent fund of the House of Representatives 
upon vouchers signed by the chairman. 

“AUTHORIZATION OF FUNDS 

“Sec. 5. There are hereby authorized to be 

appropriated such sums as may be necessary 
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to eliminate any deficiency in the National 
Budget. 


“RATE OF EXPENDITURES 


“Sec. 6. (a) The President shall periodical- 
ly review all Federal expenditures under ap- 
propriations for periods of more than 1 
year for the purpose of ascertaining the ex- 
tent to which the current and anticipated 
level of non-Federal investment and other 
expenditure warrants a decrease in such Fed- 
eral expenditure. 

“(b) Subject to such principles and stand- 
ards as may be set forth in individual appro- 
priation acts and other statutes, the rate of 
Federal expenditure under appropriations for 
pericds of more than 1 year may be varied 
to whatever extent and in whatever manner 
the President, acting through the Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget, may determine 
to be necessary for the purpose of assuring 
continuing full employment, with due con- 
sideration being given to current and an- 
ticipated variations in savings and in invest- 
men’ and other expenditure by private busi- 
ness, consumers, and State and local gov- 
ernments. 

“Sec. 7. Section 212 of the Budget and Ac- 
counting Act of 1921, as amended, is amended 
to read as follows: 

“ ‘The Bureau of the Budget shall, at the 
request of any committee of either House of 
Congress, furnish the committee with such 
aid and information as it may request.’ 

“Src. 8. Section 213 of the Budget and Ac- 
counting Act of 1921, as amended, shall apply 
with equal force to the provisions of this 
title. 

“Sec. 9. Nothing contained herein shall be 
construed as calling for or authorizing— 

“(a) The operation of plants, factories, or 
other productive facilities by the Federal 
Government; 

“(b) The use of compulsory measures of 
any type whatsoever in determining the allo- 
cation or distribution of manpower; or 

“(c) Any change in the existing proce- 
dures on appropriations. 


“DEFINITIONS 


“Sec. 10. As used In this act— 

“(a) The term ‘full employment’ means a 
conditioh in which the number of persons 
able to work, lacking work, and seeking 
work, shall be no greater than the number of 
unfilled opportunities to work, at locally pre- 
vailing wages and working conditions for the 
type of job available, and not below minimum 
standards required by law, and in which the 
amount of factional unemployment, includ- 
ing seasonal and technological unemploy- 
ment, and other transitional and temporary 
unemployment, is no greater than the mini- 
mum needed to preserve adequate flexibility 
in the economy. 

“(b) ‘Gross national product’ means the 
gross national production of goods and serv- 
ices, as calculated by the Department of 
Commerce. 

“(c) The term ‘Federal investment and 
other expenditure’ includes all outlays made 
by any department or branch of the Govern- 
ment, including any independent agency or 
any corporation owned or controlled by the 
United States.” 


Legislative measures referred to the War Contracts Subcommittee, Senate Committee on Military Affairs 


I. CONTRACT TERMINATION 


Title Subcommittee action 
LG i Be ee, To facilitate the termination of war contrnets . 
8. 180. To provide authority to the Secretary of War to use 


funds now or hereafter appropriated for adjust- 
ment of contracts, and for other purposes. 
loans to small business 


1 To provide for mandato; 


Favorable action on 8. 


1718 
amended, recommended to 
full committee Apr. 28, 1944. 


concerns upon termination of their war contracts. 
8. 1718..-.........| To provide for the settlement of claims arising from 
terminated war contracts, and for other purposes. 


Full committee action 


Further action 


S. 1718 reported unanimously | S. 1718 signed by the President 
May 2, 1944 (Rept. No. 836). 


July 1, 1944 (Public Law 395), 
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APPENDIX I—Continued 
Legislative measures referred to the War Contracts Subcommittee, Senate Committee on Military Affairs—Continued 
II. SURPLUS WAR PROPERTY 


Title Subcommittee action Full committee action Further action 
S. Res. 195........ Requesting an investigation concerning Govern- | Favorable action on 8. Rés. 195 | Reported favorably by full com- | Agreed to by Senate Mar. 14, 
ment property and materials no longer needed for recommended to full commit- |. mittee Nov, 20, 1943 (Rept. 1944; 2 reports received in com- 
war purposes, tee Nov. 26, 1943. No, 543). poe therewith (S. Does. 
vos. 203 and 239), 
N To provide for the conservation and proper disposal 
of surplus war properties, and for other pu. 8. 
Bs 1000 AAEN To provide for the equ'table disposal and effective 


utilization of Government-owned surplus machine 
tools, and for other r 
..| To provide for disposition of surplus war materials. 
-| To provide for restoring real property acquired by 
the United States for military purposes to the 
former owners thereof. 
To provide that in disposing of lands which have 
been acquired by the United States for national 
defense or war purposes, a preference shall be given 


Favorable action on S. 2065, S. 206f, amended, reported unani- 


to the former owners of such lands or their succes- 


sors in interest. 


amended, recommended to 
full committee Aug. 15, 1944, 


To provide for the sale of surplus army general- 
0 


purpose automobiles to rural mail carriers 


To provide for distribution of surplus war materials 


through domestic lend-lease to States and their 
polos subdivisions and instrumentalities there- 


property and plants. 


of. 
To provide for the disposal of surplus Government 
To establish a Surplus War Property Administra- 


tion; to provide for the proper disposal of surplus 
war property; and for other purposes. 


mously Aug. 22, 1944 (Rept. 
No. 1057). 


H. R. 5125 (based 5 
on S. 2065) signed by the Presi- 
dent Ort. 3, 1944 (Public Law 


7). 


III. INDUSTRIAL MOBILIZATION AND POST-WAR ADJUSTMENT 


To create an Office of Demobilization, establish 
general policies for the operation of that office, 


there 
} orf 


provide for the settlement of claims arising from 


terminated war contracts, provide for the disposal 
of surplus Government property, and for other 


purposes. 
To establish an Office of War Mobilizetion and Ad- 


justment, 


Favorable action on new bill, 
sed on S. 1730 and S. 1883, 
recommended to full commit- 
tee by majority of subcommit- 
tee, Aug. 2, 1944 


To provide for the establishment of an Office of 


War Mobilization and Adjustment, and for other 


purposes 


New bill, amended (S. 2061), re- 
ported favorably by majority 
of full committee, Aug, 5, 1944 
(Rept. No. 1026). Law 458). 


S. 205, (based in part on S. 1730, 
S. 1893, S. 2061), signed by the 
President Oct. 3, 1944 (Public 


IV. COST-PLUS CONTRACTS 


S. J. Res. 80 To prohibit the use of the cost-plus-fixed-fee system | After detailed studies and inves- 
of contracting in connection with war contracts, tigations, no action was rec- 
ommended. 
1 Supersedes 5. 1823, 


APPENDIX II 
PUBLICATIONS OF THE WAR CONTRACTS SUBCOM- 
MITTEE OF THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON MILI- 
TARY AFFAIRS 
I, Reports submitted by the subcommittee 
Seventy-eighth Congress, first session: Pre- 
liminary Report on Contract Termination 
Legislation: December 23, 1943. 
Seventy-eighth Congress, second session: 
Contract Termination and Related Post- 
war Legislation: March 20, 1944. 
Demobilization and Post-war Adjustment 
Legislation: May 12, 1944. 
Summary of Recommendations Submitted 
on Surplus Property Legislation: June 5, 1944. 
[Confidential] Executive Report on Pro- 
duction at the Alabama Dry Dock & Ship- 
building Co., Mobile, Ala.: August 1944. 
War Mobilization and Post-war Adjust- 
ment—Additional Report: August 2, 1944. 
War Mobilization and Post-war Adjust- 
ment—Minority Report: August 5, 1944. 
Administration of the Contract Settlement 
Act: December 13, 1944. 
Legislation for Reconversion and Full Em- 
ployment; December 18, 1944. 


Il. Reports submitted or referred to the 
subcommittee 

Seventy-eighth Congress, first session: Let- 
ter and Supplementary Material from the 
Secretary of Labor to the Subcommittee on 
War Contracts in response to request of the 
subcommittee for a report.on cancelation 
of war contracts after First World War: No- 
vember 20, 1948. 


Seventy-eighth Congress, second session: 

Report of the Special Committee on Post- 
war Economic Policy and Planning to the War 
Contracts Subcommittee in reference to 
S. 1718; Report No. 539, Part 3: April 7, 1944. 

Report by Harvard Graduate Schoo] of 
Business Administration on Disposal of Sur- 
plus Aircraft and Major Components Thereof: 
June 26, 1944. 

Report from the Secretary of Labor on Dis- 
posal of Surplus War Materials; Policies and 
Procedures, 1918-26: September 25, 1944. 


III. Hearings 


Problems of Contract Termination: 

Parts 1-5 (consolidated). October 14, 15, 
21, 22, 27, 28; November 4, 5, 8, 9, 10, 1943. 

Part 6. Letters from Business and Govern- 
ment Agencies. 

Cost-plus Contracts: 

Part 7. March 2, 1944. 

Part 8. March 6, 1944. 

Part 9. March 7, 8, 1944. 

Mobilization and Demobilization Problems: 

Part 10. April 4, 1944. 

Part 11. April 5, 6, 1944. 

Part 12. April 11, 12, 1944. 

Part 13. April 14, 1944. 

Part 14. April 18, 19, 1944. 

Part 15. April 20, 1944. 

Part 16. April 20, 1944. 

Part 1. April 26, 1944. 

Part 2. April 27, 1944. 

Part 3. May 2, 1944. 

Part 4. May 4, 1944. 

Part 5. May 5, 1944. 

Part 6. May 30, 1944. 


Part 7. June 12, 1944. 

Part 8. June 9, 14, 15, 16, 1944. 

Part 9. July 10, 11, 12, 1944. 

Part 10. August 3, 4, 1944. 

Utilization and Disposition of Surplus War 
Property: 

Part 11. August 7, 1944. 

Part 12. August 10, 1944. 

Part 13. Letters from Government Agen- 
cies, 

Part 14. August 14, 1944, 

Part 15. August 16, 17, 1944. 

Part 16. Letters and Statements—Agricul- 
tural, Industrial, and Educational Questions. 


RECONVERSION LOAN FINANCING FOR 
SMALL BUSINESS 


‘Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the 
Record at this point the text of a letter 
sent by me as chairman of the Senate 
Small Business Committee to several 
Government agencies and the replies 
thereto received from the Chairman of 
the Smaller War Plants Corporation and 
the Chairman of the Federal Trade 
Commission. My inquiry related to re- 
conversion loan financing for small busi- 
ness, a problem which is the subject of 
measures now pending before the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committees of both 
Houses. I believe that these replies 
merit the careful study of all those con- 
cerned with this urgent problem. 
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There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

UNITED STATES SENATE, 
SPECIAL COMMITTEE TO STUDY PROBLEMS 
OF AMERICAN SMALL BUSINESS, 

Recent developments in and out of Con- 
gress indicate the likelihood that the prob- 
lem of reconversion loan financing for small 
business will reach the stage of legislative 
consideration in the near future. Several 
measures dealing with this problem are now 
pending before the Banking and Currency 
Committees of both Houses. x 

The Senate Small Business Committee is 
studying this problem with the view to rec- 
ommending enactment of one of the pend- 
ing measures or introducing a new measure 
combining the best features of the pending 
ones together with such additional provi- 
sions as may be found desirable. 

To assist it in this study and as a pos- 
sible basis of future hearings, the commit- 
tee would like to have from the many re- 
sponsible individuals and organizations in 
and outside the Government, which are con- 
cerned with this problem, the benefit of their 
own views and supporting data. I would, 
therefore, appreciate a statement from you 
(if practicable, in the next 10 days) which 
will serve the purpose indicated. 

It is suggested that you include in your 
treatment as many as possible of the fol- 
lowing points in which the committee is 
particularly interested, though these are not 
intended to limit the scope of your state- 
ment in any way: 

1. The adequacy of existing facilities, Gov- 
ernment and private, to meet the recon- 
version loan financing needs of small busi- 
ness; : 

2. The groups and sizes of the business 
units to which any legislation on this prob- 
lem should be restricted; 

8. The kind and degree of Government 
participation in reconversion loan financing 
for small business and the Government agen- 
cy best suited to be given the appropriate 
administrative authority; 

4. The merits of the proposal whereby the 
Government is to insure reconversion loans 
made by private banks to small concerns ac- 
cording to a procedure modeled (with appro-. 
priate variations) on the F. H. A. plan, and 
the percentage and dollar volume of the risk 
to be assumed by the Government in connec- 
tion with any such plan; 

5. The merits of a provision for “charac- 
ter loans” to small business and the terms 
and conditions to be prescribed for any such 
kind of loan; 

6. The merits of the Baruch-Hancock rec- 
ommendations with reference to small busi- 
ness reconversion financing (Report on War 
and Post-war Adjustment Policies, Feb. 15, 
1944, pp. 25-26, 38) and the best means of 
giving them legislative effect; 

7. The integration of the financing provi- 
sions of the Contract Settlement Act (secz. 
8-10, Public Law 395, 78th Cong.) and of the 
Surplus Property Act (sec. 18 (e), (f), Public 
Law 457, 78th Cong.), with any over-all small 
business financing legislation; 

8. The particular reconversion needs of 
small business with which any measure 
should be primarily concerned and the ma- 
turities, sizes, interest rates, and other con- 
ditions of the loans to be provided in con- 
nection therewith; 

9. The merits of the several measures on 
this subject which are now pending in Con- 


gress; 

10. The sum to be appropriated in connec- 
tion with any Government participation and 
the administrative means by which it should 
be made available for small business loan 
financing purposes. 
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Your statement or any part thereof will be 
treated confidentially if you indicate your 
preference to that effect. 

— . . * * 
Sincerely yours, 
James E. Murray, 
Chairman. 


NovemsBer 15, 1944. 
Hon. JAMES E. Murray, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Murray: Your letter of 
October 31 raises quite a number of very 
broad and complicated questions. To answer 
them at all adequately would require a very 
lengthly document. Even in attempting to 
present a short digest of our views, I find 
that certain of the questions are now being 
studied by us, and I do not wish to present 
our ideas on such questions until those 
studies are completed. 

However, I shall do my best to present the 
position of the Corporation on the questions 
raised, and to make my answers as brief as 
possible. I will not here include supporting 
data. As you know, we have been working 
up for some time a considerable volume of 
statistical information on these problems 
which, at the proper time, I hope to present 
to your committee. I shall answer your 
questions in the order in which they were 
presented. 

1, The adequacy of existing facilities, Gov- 
ern: t and private, to meet the reconver- 
sion, loan financing needs of small business. 

All the facts clearly indicate that existing 
facilities will not be sufficient to meet the 
reconversion loan financing needs of small 
business. The inability of small business to 
obtain financial assistance in peacetime is a 
matter of record, especially in the case of 
intermediate and long-term loans and equity 
capital. It has become virtually impossible 
for most small firms to obtain capital. 
Only a few small firms even try to float 
security issues, and those that do have to 
pay very high costs and can find buyers for 
only about one-quarter of their issues. 
With respect to credit, the unsatisfied needs 
of small business have been very large, par- 
ticularly in the field of intermediate and 
long-term loans. Furthermore, those small 
plants which have obtained bank credit 
have had to pay interest rates that are, on 
the average, about three times those paid 
by larger borrowers. While the war has 
brought many changes, it has not, in my 
opinion, so changed our existing financial 
institutions as to warrant the belief that 
the situation prevailing before the war will 
be completely changed, and that the finan- 
cial needs of small business will be ade- 
quately met by existing facilities. 

Evidence of the conservative lending pol- 
icies of private banks is afforded in the loan 
record of the Smaller War Plants Corpora- 
tion itself. Most of the loans we have made 
were offered to the banks and refused by 
them. Yet our loss on them has been neg- 
ligible. 

2. The groups and sizes of business units 
to which any legislation on this problem 
should be restricted. 

With respect first to “groups” of business 
units, I assume that you are referring to 
the controversial question of whether or not 
this possible legislation should be expanded 
to include fields other than manufacturing. 

First, let me say that we feel the legislation 
should definitely include the fields of trans- 
portation, the repair and maintenance of 
production equipment, mining, and probably 
construction, service, and wholesale fields. I 
am somewhat doubtful, however, as to 
whether or not we ought to undertake to 
cover retail stores. 
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However, if the legislation is expanded to 
include all distributive and service fields, the 
economic characteristics of such areas will 
have to be borne in mind in framing any pro- 
posed legislation. Of particular importance 
is the fact that the expected loss on loans 
to the retail and service trades on the part 
of the lending agency would be higher if 
those fields were included, and should there- 
fore probably be dealt with separately in our 
Corporation if we enter that field. 

With respect to the question of size of the 
business units to be covered by legislation, 
there are a number of observations relating 
to manufacturing which can be made. It 
has been rather common practice to use the 
figure of 500 employees under Public Law 603, 
with exceptions made for certain industries 
in which the average size of small business 
was obviously greater. 

In the recently-enacted Reconversion Act, 
Congress set the level at 250 wage earners, 
but provided a flexibility clause, granting 
the heads of executive agencies, in consulta- 
tion with the Chairman of the Smaller War 
Plants Corporation, the power to define small 
business at varying levels, depending upon 
the economic characteristics of the industry. 

Although not expressed in any law, it is 
generally understood that the terms “small 
business” or “small plants” refer to inde- 
pendently owned enterprises, and do not in- 
clude subsidiaries or divisions of large cor- 
porations, 

Our experience with these various criteria 
would lead us to suggest that any definition 
of small business must contain a flexibility 
clause which would permit the Chairman of 
the Smaller War Plants Corporation to define 
small business at the level which in a given 
industry clearly demarcates it from large 
business. In addition, it must provide that 
the term refers to independently owned en- 
terprises and does not include subsidiaries of 
large concerns. If a definite figure is speci- 
fied, whether 250 or 500 wage earners or some 
other figure, it should definitely be accom- 
panied by these two provisions. 

There can be no doubt but that the great 
bulk of the activity of this Corporation would 
m the future, as it has in the past, be con- 
cerned with plants employing less than 250 
wage earners. On the other hand, the figure 
of 500 has been so widely used by us, by the 
War Department, and other agencies, that it 
might be wise to continue its use. 

In the distributive flelds S. 1913 contains 
certain definitions. Small wholesale estab- 
lishments are defined as those whose net sales 
amount to less than $1,000,000 per year, or 
retail, amusement, service, or construction 
establishments as those whose net sales are 
less than $250,000 a year. These may well 
serve as a starting point for discussion. 

(Questions 3 and 4 are both directed to- 
ward closely related problems, and I would, 
therefore, prefer to answer them tcgether.) 

3. The kind and degree of Government par- 
ticipation in reconversion loan financing for 
small business and the Government agency 
best suited to be given the appropriate ad- 
ministrative authority. 4. The merits of the 
proposal whereby the Government is to in- 
sure reconversion loans made by private 
banks to small concerns according to a pro- 
cedure modeled (with appropriate variations) 
on the F. H. A. plan, and the percentage and 
dollar volume of the risk to be assumed by 
the Government in connection with any 
such plan. 

If Congress wants to extend special aids 
and guaranties to sma business, this will 
not be achieved, in our opinion, except by 
maintaining a special organization to do the 
job; a dynamic organization with no con- 
flicting interests or activities. 

With respect to the general question of 
guaranteeing loans, the Smaller War Plants 
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Corporation is now guaranteeing loans up to 
100 percent at the present time through its 
repurchase bank loan plan. Under this plan 
the Corporation agrees to repurchase, at the 
bank’s request, that portion of the loan un- 
dertaken by the bank. This system is prov- 
ing to be satisfactory, and there is no reason 
why it should not be continued and ex- 
panded. 

The broader questions of insuring loans 
seems to be adequately covered in the pro- 
posed legislation contained in the confiden- 
tial Senate Small Business Committee Print 
No. 2, dated October 26, 1944. Since I only 
received this in the last few days, I am not 
in a position to recommend its adoption 
without further stvdy. However, it seems to 
represent a very practical and intelligent ap- 
proach of the problem. 

With respect to the last part of question 4, 
“the percentage and dollar volume of the risk 
to be assumed by the Government in connec- 
tion with any such plan,” I believe that no 
restrictions of this character need be incorpo- 
rated in the legislation. The Corporation 
should be allowed to make its own rules as to 
the percentage of a loan which it will guaran- 
tee or insure. The multitudinous economic 
problems of the numerous small business 
applicants, coupled with the varying degrees 
of reluctance on the part of individual banks, 
create such a complicated and varying situa- 
tion that I believe this matter can be han- 
dled only by administrative experience and 
not by advance legislative determination. 

The activities of the Corporation would, of 
course, be a matter of continuous public 
record through the regular reports which it 
presumably would have to publish. If the 
record indicated a real need for changes in 
procedures, I am sure that the Corporation 
would put them into effect. The presenta- 
tion of the record of the Corporation will, in 
my opinion, be a much better check on the 
activities of the Corporation than would any 
restrictions of this kind imposed in legis- 
lation. 

5. The merits of a provision for “character 
loans” to small business and the terms and 
conditions to be prescribed for any such kind 
of loan, 

A substantial percentage of Smaller War 
Plants Corporation loans may be described 
as “character loans” because of the marginal 
or submarginal nature of the credit risk. All 
of our direct loans have first been discussed 
with and most of them declined by private 
banks. Our record of losses has been un- 
usually low, and on the basis of this record, 
we feel justified in requesting authority to 
make loans made principally on the character 
of the borrower. Many small businessmen 
who, in peacetime made excellent business 
records but were forced to close their doors 
during the war because of inability to adapt 
their business to war conditions, will un- 
doubtedly prove to be excellent risks, even 
though the financial assistance rendered to 
them will have to be in the nature of charac- 
ter loans. For the same reasons as are pre- 
sented above, I do not believe that any re- 
strictions should be written into the act, but 
rather should be developed through admin- 
istrative experience. 

6. The merits of the Baruch-Hancock 
recommendations with reference to small 
business reconversion financing (report on 
War and Post-War Adjustment Policies, Feb- 
ruary 15, 1944, pp. 25-26, 38) and the best 
means of giving them legislative effect. 

The Baruch-Hancock recommendations af- 
fecting small business may be summarized 
as follows: 

A. Representation of the Smaller War 
Plants Corporation on (1) Surplus Property 
Policy Board, (2) Joint Contract Termination 
Board, and (3) War Production Board. 
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B. Extension of lending powers of the 
Smaller War Plants Corporation to permit 
short-term loans to assist small business in 
the “change over” from war to peace, 

C. Authority of Federal Reserve banks to 
make industrial loans should be expanded 
and liberalized. 

D. Revision of present tax laws. 

E. Surplus property should be sold in small 
lots on credit, 

The first recommendation of the Baruch- 
Hancock report has been realized because 
the Smaller War Plants Corporation has 
been included in the Surplus Property Act 
and the contract termination acts. 

The second recommendation would, of 
course, merely broaden our power, since the 
Smaller War Plants Corporation has always 
had the authority to finance “essential civil- 
ian production.” The Smaller War Plants 
Corporation is now, and has been for some 
time, financing the change-over of many 
plants from war to peacetime production, 
but our authority is still far too restricted 
in all cases needing and deserving help. 
There should be specific authority granted 
to make reconversion loans. 

In my opinion, however, small business 
needs much more than “short-term loans” 
referred to in the Baruch-Hancock report. 

The third recommendation, that of pro- 
viding a permanent source of credit for small 
business, is, of course, of the greatest im- 
portance. And we believe that the Smaller 
War Plants Corporation is admirably suited 
to perform this function. It has had over 
2 years of experience in making loans tö small 
business. Its losses, amounting to less than 
1 percent, have been remarkably low, es- 
pecially when it is realized that most of our 
loans have been declined by private banks. 

In addition to our loan record, we have 
developed a widespread and rather intimate 
knowledge of thousands of small businesses 
throughout the country. This knowledge 
has been obtained not only as a result of our 
financial activities, but also from performing 
our procurement functions and rendering to 
small businesses our various other services, 
such as engineering assistance, the Technical 
Advisory Service, assistance on appeals from 
restrictive orders, help on the spot author- 
ization plan, etc. No organization, either 
inside or outside the Government, can even 
approach the detailed, first-hand knowledge 
of individual small businesses which is al- 
ready possessed by the corporation, And 
this knowledge will increase rapidly as the 
corporation expands its activities under the 
contract termination and the surplus prop- 
erty laws. 

There is a third compelling reason why the 
corporation should be a permanent source of 
credit for small business. It has learned how 
to make loans to those small businesses which 
cannot obtain credit from regular sources. 
It has developed procedures which have 
placed its loan activities on a systematic and 
scientific basis. It knows which types of cases 
require engineering and other forms of as- 
sistance in order to increase the probability 
of repayment, and it knows how much of 
such assistance is generally required in each 
type of case. 

The small business world is so diverse and 
heterogeneous that the “know-how” of deal- 
ing with its extraordinarily difficult financial 
problem can be acquired only through years 
of operating experience. I think that it 
would be a great loss to the country if this 
invaluable “know-how” of the corporation, 
which has been so arduously obtained, were, 
in effect, to be cast aside and forever lost as 
a result of making some other agency the 
permanent source of credit for small busi- 
ness. 

In regard to the other recommendations of 
the Baruch-Hancock report, the revision of 
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tax laws is imperative if we are to prevent 8 
stagnant economy. While we have certain 
opinions on this subject. I gather that it is 
outside the scope of your present inquiry. 

The recommendation regarding surplus 
property has, of course, already been put into 
effect in the Surplus Property Act. 

7. The integration of the financing pro- 
visions of the Contract Settlement Act (secs. 
8-10, Public Law 395, 78th Cong.) and of the 
Surplus Property Act (sec. 18 (e), (f), Public 
Law 457, 78th Cong.), with any over-all small 
business financing legislation. 

If any such integration is recommended, I 
trust that it would not in any way weaken 
the present powers of the Corporation. I 
think that the repeating of the financing 
provisions of the Contract Settlement Act 
and the Surplus Property Act in the proposed 
reconversion financing legislation would be 
sufficient. The powers as now written in 
these acts are satisfactory without change, 
to meet those needs of small business and of 
the Corporation. The immediate need of the 
Corporation, of course, is for additional cap- 
ital and administrative funds with which to 
carry out the provisions of those two acts. 

8. The particular reconversion needs of 
small business with which any measure 
should be primarily concerned and the ma- 
turities, sizes, interest rates, and other con- 
ditions of the loans to be provided in con- 
nection therewith. : 

Without entering into the almost endless 
detail which is implicit in this question, I 
would like to set forth my ideas on the three 
types of financial assistance—short-term 
loans, intermediate, and long-term loans, 
and equity capital—which I believe are all 
essential to any adequate reconversion 
financial program for small business. 

1. Short-term loans: I believe that a con- 
siderable part of the needs of small business 
for short-term credit, not supplied regularly 
through the banks, can be met through some 
form of insurance plan similar to that set 
forth in Confidential Senate Small Business 
Print No. 2, of October 26, 1944. The insur- 
ance of loans is particularly adaptable to 
short-term credit, inasmuch as the average 
bank regularly makes a large number of 
short-term loans and is therefore in a posi- 
tion, through an insurance plan, to spread 
the risk among them. 

2. Intermediate and long-term loans: In 
my opinion, this type of financing can ade- 
quately be provided for small business only 
through direct loans made by the Corpora- 
tion. Any insurance plan would be of rela- 
tively little value in these types of loans. 
The reason for this is that the average bank, 
particularly the small banks, do not and will 
not make a sufficient number of intermediate 
and long-term loans to gain any substantial 
advantage for themselves by spreading the 
risk of such loans through an insurance plan. 

In my opinion, the greater part of the di- 
rect loans made by the Corporation should 
be in the form of intermediate and long-term 
loans. The need of small business for this 
type of credit has been demonstrated to be 
much greater than its need for short-term 
credit. And, as stated above, I believe that 
the short-term credit needs can, to a con- 
siderable extent, be met by means of some 
type of insurance plan. 

3. Equity capital: Inasmuch as most stu- 
dents of the financial problems of small busi- 
ness are agreed that the greatest of those 
problems is the need of equity capital, the 
various suggestions which have been ad- 
vanced to meet this need should certainly 
be given serious consideration in drafting the 
proposed legislation. 

For example, there is Senate bill 1777, in- 
troduced by Senator Tarr (78th Cong., 2d 
sess.), intended among other things to aid in 
the financing of “small business enterprises” 
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by insuring “purchases of stock in such enter- 
prises.” Essentially, this bill would provide 
for the insurance of preferred and common 
stock purchased by investment companies. 
It is the purpose of the bill to stimulate the 
activities of private investment companies by 
providing them with some degree of protec- 
tion in the purchase of securities of small 
business. 

Iam not at all sure that this bill represents 
the best approach to the problem. Very 
strong arguments have been raised against it, 
both that it goes too far and that it does not 
go far enough. But I do believe, regardless 
of the merits of this particular bill, that we 
should strive to develop some method where- 
by small business can obtain equity capital 
without jeopardizing either the private con- 
trol of industry or the public funds which 
might be used for such a purpose. 

9. The merits of the several measures on 
this subject which are now pending in 
Congress. 

(My ideas on this subject have been ex- 
pressed above.) 

10. The sum to be appropriated in connec- 
tion with any Government participation and 
the administrative means by which it should 
be made available for small-business loan- 
financing purposes. 

If the 8. W. P. C. is given the authority to 
rediscount its paper with the Federal Reserve 
Board, it can meet the obligations which will 
be required of it with an addition of $200,- 
000,000 to its capital, bringing its total capital 
to $350,000,000. In addition, it will need 
$150,000,000 for surplus-property loans. 

These figures should be regarded only as 
rough estimates. We are now in the process 
of making studies to determine more pre- 
cisely what our financial needs will be, and 
it is certainly possible that, as a result of 
these studies, the above estimates may be 
substantially changed. 

Sincerely yours, 
MAURY MAVERICK, 
Chairman and General Manager. 


FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION, 
Washington, November 17, 1944. 
Hon. JAMES E. MURRAY, 
Chairman, Special Committee to Study 
Problems of Small Business, 
United States Senate, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear SENATOR MURRAY: This is in reply to 
the economic points mentioned in your letter 
requesting information and suggestions with 
respect to the problems of small business, 
particularly with respect to the problem of 
reconversion loan financing. It is noted that 
several legislative measures dealing with this 
subject are now pending before the Banking 
and Currency Committees of both Houses of 
Congress 


This Commission constantly has before it 
problems involving uneconomic competitive 
practices which bear heavily upon smaller 
businesses, and in its administration of the 
Robinson-Patman act, involving discounts 
allowed different classes of buyers, the Com- 
mission makes it possible for smaller distribu- 
tors to buy at fairer prices in comparison 
with mass distributors. For example, a re- 
cent Commission action enabled approxi- 
mately 41,600 retail grocers to obtain dis- 
counts from list prices who had never before 
had that privilege. The annual discounts 
aggregated a quarter of a million dollars. 

In your letter you set forth 10 points with 
respect to small business problems in which 
you are particularly interested. Insofar as 
these are banking questions, the Commission 
does not consider itself qualified to answer 
because in section 6 (a) of its organic act it is 
provided that the Commission shall have 
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power: “To gather and compile information 
concerning, and to Investigate from time to 
time the organization, business, conduct, 
practices and management of any corporation 
except banks and common carriers,” etc. 

For this reason the Commission does not 
have up-to-date data with respect to purely 
banking problems. However, in its compre- 
hensive inquiry into the electric and gas 
utilities industries, the Commission devel- 
oped a great deal of information with respect 
to abuses in financing which were presented 
to the Congress and used by it in its consid- 
eration of the Securities Act of 1933, first ad- 
ministered by this Commission, the exchange 
legislation which led to the establishment of 
the Securities and Exchange Commission, the 
revised Federal Power Commission Act, and 
the Natural Gas Act. 

In its utilities investigation, the commis- 
sion developed facts respecting the constant 
draining of the cash resources of operating 
utilities away from the smaller communities 
to the headquarters of the large holding com- 
panies in New York and Chicago, thus limit- 
ing the funds’ which should have been avail- 
able for the expansion of local businesses. 

In this connection, this commission stated 
in its summary report to Congress on elec- 
tric utilities corporations (S. Doc. 92, pt. 72A, 
p. 75, 70th Cong., Ist sess.) , in part as follows: 

“No large holding-company structure has 
grown to its present size without the aid 
of investment bankers, and it is also probably 
true that not many of the present holding- 
company structures have developed entirely 
without opposition from more or less power- 
ful competitive banking groups, In conse- 
quence, almost every important holding-com- 
pany group has more or less close business 
relations with certain investment bankers 
and, together with such banking interests, 
is more or less on the alert to forestall at- 
tempts of other holding-company manage- 
ments, assisted by competing investment 
bankers, to encroach upon its control. The 
resulting situation is one in which there is 
great pressure on holding-company manage- 
ments to give a great deal of attention to 
the desires and alignments of investment 
bankers in the formation and operation of 
holding-company groups. Professional man- 
agements apparently often give greater at- 
tention to the counsel of bankers than to 
the interests of widely scattered stock holders 
who are the equitable owners of the company 
so managed.” : 

In its final report on the same inquiry, 
dealing with the natural-gas industry, utility 
corporations (S. Doc, 92, pt. 84A, p. 616, 70th 
Cong., Ist sess.), the commission listed 16 
“positive evils,” some of which stemmed from 
or influenced the financing methods used, as 
follows: 

11, Inflation of assets and stock watering 
of certain natural gas companies. 

12. Misrepresentation of financial condi- 
tion, investment, earnings, and so forth, of 
some natural gas operating and holding com- 
panies. 

13. Reckless imancing and stock manipu- 
lation by certain natural gas holding com- 
panies. 

14. Exploiting subsidiary natural gas com- 
panies through fees for construction, man- 
agement, promotion, and so forth. 

15. Exaction of excessive bonuses or com- 
missions by investment bankers in connec- 
tion with financial transactions with natural 
gas companies in certain instances. 

16. Exaction of excessive fees and bonuses 
or commissions by officials of certain com- 
panies in connection with sales and con- 
struction of properties. 

One of the seven specific recommendations 
made for the consideration of Congress, on 
page 617 of the report just mentioned, was: 
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“6. Banking control of utilities. Another 
matter not peculiar to the gas utilities re- 
quires mention. This is the question of con- 
trol of utilities by bankers. In the various 
reorganizations that are taking place and 
that seem inevitable, this question may well 
become acute. 

“Clearly, management of utilities is not a 
banking function. The Commission recom- 
mends Federal and State legislation which 
shall restrict banks to investment in, and 
shall forbid their control and management 
of, utilities.” 

This situation may very well apply in other 
industries. The past practice of private- 
loaning institutions has been described 
(Harvard Business Review, vol. XXII, No. 1. 
autumn, 1943, pt. I, p. 6) as “the crowding 
by banks toward the riskless end” of loans 
and investments. Although this practice is 
highly conservative it largely limits available 
investments and loans to business concerns 
able to offer gilt-edged security. 

From data available, it appears that the 
larger corporations are in a stronger financial 
position than ever before, but that this is 
not true for smaller corporations. For ex- 
ample, reports to the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue for the period 1917-40, and estimates 
of the Department of Commerce for the 
years 1941-43, show that the average an- 
nual net income of all manufacturing eor- 
porations after all taxes, including war taxes, 
were €3,121,000,000 for the 4 years 1917-20, 
decreased to an annual average of only $523,- 
000,000 for the 4 years 1929-32, and, based 
upon estimates of the Department of Com- 
merce, increased to an annual average of 
$4,868,000,000 for the 3 years 1941-43. The 
annual averages for all manufacturing 
corporations, for the 3 years 1940-43, were 
$1,565,000,000, or 50 percent greater than for 
the previous record years 1917-20, and over 
nine times as great as for the 4-year period 
1929-32. The average annual net income, 
before and after all Federal taxes, and the 
annual average Federal taxes of all manu- 
facturing corporations, as reported by the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, for the 24-year 
period 1917-40, and as estimated by the De- 
partment of Commerce for the 3 years 
1941-43, were as follows: 


In millions of dollars} 


The estimated net income after all Fed- 
eral taxes for each of the 3 years was: 


These estimates for the years 1942 and 1943 


show an increase of 6.3 percent. Recent re- 
ports for 85 corporations, which report net 
income for the first 9 months of 1943 com- 
pared with the first 9 morths of 1944, after 
estimated provision for Federal taxes, of 
$401,319,882 for 1943, and $506,476,437 for 
1944, showed an increase of 26.2 percent; 13 
companies recently reporting for 12 months 
ending in 1943 and 1944, showed earnings of 
$80,843,443 for 1943, and $82,371,629 for 1944— 
a gain of 2.4 percent. These reports tend to 
indicate that the total results for 1944 will 
be similar to those for 1941, 1942, and 1943. 

According to the Statistics of Income of the 
United States Treasury Department, Bureau 
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of Internal Revenue, 54 percent of the tax 
returns with balance sheets that were filed 
by all corporations in 1940, were from cor- 
porations with assets of less than $50,000, and 
nearly 95 percent of all returns were from 
corporations with assets less than $1,000,000. 
The total number of returns for 1940, by size 
groups, were as follows: 


Returns with balance 
sheets 


Assets 


Under $50,000... 

£50,000 to $100,000 

$100,000 to $250,000. 

$260,000 to $500,000. 

$500,000 to $1,000,000... x 


Total under 81,000,000 
$1,000,000 to 85,000,000. 
$5,000,000 to 810,000,000 
$10,000,000 to 850,000,000. 
$50,000,000 to 8100, 000, 000. 
8100, 000. 000 and ov“ 

Total over 51,000,000. 


All returns 
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For all returns, the smallest size group, 
with assets under $50,000, had less than 1 
percent of the total cash and only 114 percent 
of the total assets. The largest size group, 
with assets over $100,000,000, had more than 
51 percent of the total cash for all reporting 
corporations and nearly 48 percent of the 
total assets. 

Corporations with assets of less than 
$1,000,000 had about 8.5 percent of the total 
cash and nearly 12.5 percent of the total 
assets. Those with assets of more than 
$1,000,000 reported cash of 91.5 percent of the 
total for all returns and 87.5 percent of the 
total assets. 

The smallest size group with assets under 
$50,000, reported cash in the amount of only 
$1,572 per company, while those corporations 
with assets of $100,000,000 and over reported 
cash in the amount of $52,519,541 per com- 
pany. The total assets for the smallest com- 
panies averaged $18,383 per company, while 
the assets of the largest companies averaged 
$381,418,148 per company. 

The following tabulation shows the total 
cash and total assets reported on all returns 
with balance sheets for the year 1940, and 
the percentage of cash and total assets, to- 
gether with the average cash and average 
total assets per company, by size groups: 


$100,000 to $250,000 
$250,000 to $500,000. 
£500,000 to $1,000,000... 


TORE SE OU 000 AAAA ae e E A a 
$1,000,000 to AO 0O O anian eel cee eee ee ee 


$5,000,000 to 810,000,000. 
$10,000,000 to $50,000,000.. 
$50,000,000 to $100,000,000. 


$10,000,000 and over. 
r sannnananndnagsroasadnebwenes, 


All returns 


Cash Total assets 
8 $41,423,370,000 $320,477,712,000" 
ene 
Percent of | Average Percent 01 A verage 
total per return total per return 
3 $1, 572 1,29 $18, 383 
4 1,35 71,117 
11, 054 2.91 157, 780 
31, 141 3.05 351, 652 
76, 445 3.82 698, 5 
Nivi aT 8, 085 12.42 101, 956 
kee 11. 35 266, 810 11.47 2, 085, 238 
5. 80 923, 411 6. 66 6, 969, 758 
15.55 | 2,843, 122 14.51 | 20, 518, 105 
7.73 | 8, 696, 783 7.98 | 60, 469, 560 
Kaye b 51.10 | 52, 619, 541 47.96 | 381, 418, 148 
ee 91.53 | 1,629, 500 87.58 | 12, 062, 975 
1 — 
100, 00 100, 125 100. 00 774, 632 


The 413,716 returns for all corporations for 

- 1940 were about evenly divided between those 
reporting profits and those reporting losses. 
However, a greater number of returns for 
the group of smallest companies reported 
losses than profits, while for all other size 
groups the reverse was true. For the group 
of smallest companies 61 percent of the re- 


turns reported losses. On the other hand, 
77 percent of the returns for the group of 
largest companies reported profits. The 
number of returns reporting profits and the 
number reporting losses, and the percentage 
of each to the total, for each size group, is 
as follows: 


/ AAA 
50,000 to $100,000... 
$100,000 to $250,000.. 
$260,000 to $500,000.. 
$500,000 to $1,000,000. 


$1,000,000 to 85,000,000 
$5,000,000 to $10,000,000... 
$10,000,000 to $50,000,000.. 
$50,000,000 to $100,000,000. 
$100,000,000 and over. 


Returns reporting 


Percent 
of total 


we oO 
ERES2 
neo nweo 


| 
= 
nN 


1882828883 
wooed || o| oorno 
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Over $1,000,000. 
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From the standpoint of earnings, the group 
of smallest companies fared worse than any 
other size group. The group as a whole sus- 
tained a net loss in 1940 equivalent to 1 per- 
cent of the net profits reported by all cor- 
porations. The average net loss per company 
for this group was $426. On the other hand, 
the profits earned by the companies in the 
largest size group amounted to nearly 38 
percent of the total for all corporations, and 
on average profit per company was $8,901,- 

The corporations with assets of less than 
$1,000,000 reported profits of 10.6 percent of 
the total for all companies, and the average 
profit for this group was $2,581 per company. 
The companies with assets of more than 
$1,000,000 earned 89 percent of the total net 
profits reportéd on all returns and their aver- 
age profit per company was $363,778. 

The following tabulation shows the total 
net profit reported in 1940 by all corpora- 
tions with balance sheets, and shows the 
percentage of the total and the average profits 
per company, by size groups: 


— aaaaaaaaaaaaaħ 


Profit before income 
taxes 


$9, 471, 613, 000 


Percent of | Average per 


_ total return 
11,01 18420 
60 938 
2.90 4, 054 
3.64 12. 379 
4.51 „3900 
Under 81,000, 000. ---- 10.64 2, 581 
$1,000,000 to 85,000,000 14. 80 79, 503 
$5,000,000 to $10,000,000. 7.25 263, 986 
$10,000,000 to $50,000,000. 19. 53 816, 119 
$50,000,000 to $100,000,000. 9.91 | 2,551, 777 
$100,000,000 and over. 37. 87 8, 901, 511 
Over $1,000,000.. b 363, 778 
All returns b 22, 894 
— a 

1 Denotes loss, 


The average loss per company for the 61 
percent of all returns in the smallest size 
group that reported losses was $1,830, and 
the average profit per company for the profit- 
able companies in the group was $1,770. For 
the 77 percent of returns by companies in 
the largest size group that reported profits, 
the average profit per company was $12,210,- 
113, and the average loss per company for the 
nonprofitable companies was $2,283,000. 

If the committee is interested, similar in- 
formation concerning assets, profits, etc., can 
be compiled for manufacturing, wholesaling, 
and retailing companies, and returns on in- 
vestment can be computed for the various 
size groups of companies. 

This Commission has much information 
with respect to different industries accumu- 
lated during the past 29 years. In that time 
it has made more than 125 special inquiries 
covering the investment earnings and opera- 
tions of various industries. In addition, at 
the request of the President, the Commission 
inaugurated a project designed to have avail- 
able for the use of the Congress and the vari- 
ous governmental agencies, a record of the 
industrial operations of corporations in the 
varicus industries. This survey covered the 
years 1939 and 1940, when it was interrupted 
because the collection of similar information 
was undertaken by the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration for use in connection with price 
control. 

The Commission believes that this type of 
information is especially valuable for the 
information of small business so that our 
medium-size and smaller business concerns 
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can be advised continuously with respect to 
the investments, profits, and operating re- 
sults for their business. This belief is con- 
firmed by numerous business concerns, 
chambers of commerce, business research 
organizations, and so forth, requesting such 
data. Such information will tend to safe- 
guard investments and insure more contin- 
uous employment. This project was specifi- 
cally recommended by the Temporary Na- 
tional Economic Committee set up by the 
Congress in 1938 to make an exhaustive 
study of our domestic economy. 

For purposes of illustration there are en- 
closed reports on the following industries: 

Bread and bakery products manufacturing 
corporations. 

Electrical machinery and apparatus manu- 
facturing corporations. 

Paint, varnish and lacquer manufacturing 
corporations. 

Flour milling corporations. 

Rubber products manufacturing corpora- 
tions. 

Gray-iron and malleable-iron castings 
manufacturing corporations. 

By reference to page 8 of the bread and 
bakery products report, it will be noted that 
the investments, sales, and profits for 82 
companies are subdivided into size groups. 
As shown on this page, the 12 companies 
having assets of less than $50,000 lost at the 
average rate of 1.61 percent on the average 
investment. The next group consisting of 
9 companies with assets ranging between 
$50,000 and $100,000, earned a net profit of 
2.20 percent. The highest rate of return 
(13.76 percent) was earned by the 7 com- 
panies having assets ranging from $2,000,000 
to 84.000, % mi while the largest 4 companies 
earned at the average rate of 6.01 percent. 

The Commission is of the opinion that 
long-term comparative statistics of industrial 
operatians will prove helpful in advising 
small business with regard to the facts of 
financial organization end operation. The 
large corporations are able to maintain eco- 
nomic, engineering, and statistical staffs for 
the purpose of keeping abreast of changes in 
current conditions, but obviously small enter- 
prises could not afford to establish such serv- 
ices. The Federal Government, however, at 
a nominal cost, could assume this responsi- 
bility and thereby materially assist small 
business by providing them with such serv- 
ices. 

This Commission will be pleased to attempt 
to furnish the committee further informa- 
tion with respect to business activity for 
which the committee may be in need of 
assistance, 

The committee is free to make any use of 
this letter which it may consider in the public 
interest. 

By direction of the Commission. 

Sincerely, 
R. E. Freer, Chairman. 
DECEMBER 7, 1944. 
Hon. James E. Murray, 

Chairman, Special Committee to Study 
the Problems of American Small Busi- 
ness, Senate Office Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Dran SENATOR Murray: In response to your 
letter of November 6, 1944, the Commission 
makes the following comments and sugges- 
tions respecting reconversion-loan financing 
bills now pending before the Banking and 
Currency Committees of both Houses. 

The Commission's statements are based on 
general economic considerations and upon its 
familiarity with what constitutes sound bus- 
iness financing policy and practice rather 
than upon intimate knowledge of banking 
practice for the reason that banks are spe- 
cifically exempted from the Commission’s 
jurisdiction under its basic act. 

The comments are arranged under subject 
headings designated by Roman numerals 
which correspond to the 10 points in which 
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the committee is interested, as outlined in 
its letter of November 6, and are as follows: 

I. Adequacy of existing facilities, Govern- 
ment and private, to meet the reconversion- 
loan financing needs of small business: Past 
practice of private financing and loan insti- 
tutions has been aptly described as 
the crowding of banks * * * toward the 
riskless end of loans and investments.” (Har- 
vard Business Review, vol. XXII No. 1, pt. 1, 
p. 6) such “crowding” makes private banks 
and other financing institutions an adequate 
source of loans only to business concerns 
and individuals able to offer gilt-edged secu- 
rity for loans. 

Continuation of this conservative policy 
into the reconversion period will make pri- 
vate commercial and industrial financing in- 
stitutions operated in the traditional way an 
inadequate source of funds. At the same 
time the flotation of security issues by small 
businesses through investment banks is ac- 
complished at costs materially higher than 
the floating of similar issued by large con- 
cerns, as indicated by a recent report of the 
Securities and Exchange Commission. Like- 
wise, except with respect to loans to service- 
men as provided in the Servicemen's Read- 
justment Act of 1944, Government facilities 
for making or guaranteeing loans beyond 
those acceptable to banks have never been 
developed under the general policy of leav- 
ing such financing with respect to industry 
and trade generally to private financing in- 
stitutions. The obvious need is to open wider 
sources of credit at reasonable cost to small 
business ventures which are economically 
sound. 

II. Groups and sizes of business units to 
which legislation should be restricted. The 
Baruch-Hancock report (page 26) suggests 
the classes of small businesses to be con- 
sidered for loans as follows: 

1. Small businesses severely curtailed dur- 
ing the war which will wish to come back; 

2. Small businesses which will have to 
change over plants from war to peace pro- 
duction; 

3. Small businesses which wish to expand; 

4. Persons who desire to start new enter- 
prises. 

Groups (1), (2), and (3) are not mutually 
exclusive. Number (1) includes mainly 
manufacturing, wholesaling, and retailing 
concerns in many lines which have continued 
to serve only civilian needs on a reduced 
scale due to scarcity of goods and manpower, 
but may also include some manufacturing 
plants of group (2). Group (3), likewise, 
will include some concerns of both group 
(1) and group (2). Group (4) will include 
large numbers of both veterans and civilian 
workers. All will be in the loan market. 
The most needy groups, and those with the 
least security to offer as assurance of sound- 
ness as risks, will be numbers (1), (3), and 
(4). In fact, many in number (4) will have 
no collateral to offer and, therefore, become 
practically character loans. 

The groups and sizes of businesses to which 
legislation of the type proposed should be 
applied are not matters which can be in- 
telligently or properly covered in detail in 
the law for the reason that the size and the 
type of business to which relief or assistance 
is mest important varies widely in different 
lines of manufacture, in different lines of 
wholesale and retail trade, and in different 
service industries and trades. It would seem 
that the final establishment of groups and 
sizes should be left to the managers of the 
Government organizations which participate 
in the financing, namely: The Federal Reserve 
Board and Federal Reserve banks, under 
S. 1918, and H. R. 4804 and the Small Busi- 
ness Corporation (successor to Smaller War 
Plants Corporation) and possibly the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation, under 
S. 1913. This involves divided authority to 
determine groups and sizes which might 
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well be corrected by making the determina- 
tion a function of a group made up of rep- 
resentatives of each of the agencies con- 
cerned. Or possibly one of the agencies 
might be given the function of determining 
the groups and sizes for all. 

The determination of groups and sizes in- 
volves considerations not only of size but also 
of question of relative risks involved and rela- 
tive economic results to be obtained by mak- 
ing loans of the different types applicable to 
the needs of the different groups, From the 
nature of the groups, the types of loans obvi- 
ously will range from fully secured to charac- 
ter loans and will vary greatly in size from 
those covering the needs of manufacturing 
and large trading companies to those of small 
individual retailers and persons wishing to set 
up in some local service or other venture. 
Commercial banking practice covers the fully 
secured loans but shades off rapidly to inade- 
quacy respecting reasonaly sound risk, but 
slow-pay personal paper or character loans. 

III. The kind and degree of Government 
participation in reconversion loan financing 
should be carefully chosen to utilize and en- 
courage existing financing agencies to under- 
take the maximum of loans at minimum rates. 
Local banks and other agencies which are on 
the ground and in a position to know pros- 
pective borrowers may be ex to skim 
the cream of reasonably sound loans, includ- 
ing both collateral and character loans, 
There will remain a vast number of prospec- 
tive borrowers who will have neither collateral 
nor reputation upon which to gage their 
safety as loan risks. Some obviously may be 
dead-beat borrowers. Neither private agen- 
cies nor the Government should be expected 
to make loans to the latter. 

What is needed is to sift the worthy from 
the unworthy applicants. In most instances 
local financing agencies are, or should be, in 
a better position than any Federal agency to 
do this. Therefore, it would seem preferable 
for the Federal agency, or agencies, to en- 
courage such local private institutions to un- 
dertake broader risks at minimum rates by 
guaranteeing or insuring loans. This would 
suggest that Government financing of loans 
should predominantly take the form provided 
in both S. 1913 and S. 1918 (H. R. 4804) of in- 
suring or guaranteeing loans, 

If, however, the Federal Reserve bank and 
the Smaller War Plants Corporation are to 
engage in the business of insuring local 
financial institutions against loss on the 
risks they take, this business should be con- 
ducted on sound insurance principles: (1) 
the insurer should reject risks that in its 
judgment are too great; (2) all insurable 
risks, from safe to the limit of insurable risk, 
should be covered in the credit insurance 
contract; and (3) the insurer should collect 
from the insured premiums commensurate 
with the amount of risk underwritten. 
Otherwise the local financial institutions will 
take for themselves the cream of the business 
and pass on to the Federal Reserve bank the 
losses without compensation to the latter. 
It would seem desirable, therefore, for the 
legislation to clearly specify the types of loans 
to be included in portfolios of banks insured, 
and to provide for premiums to be paid to the 
Government agencies. The Government 
should neither assume unlimited responsi- 
bility for only the poorest risks, nor should 
it assume the entire responsibility for any 
type of risk without compensation. 

S. 1913, section 11, paragraph (a), limits 
the loan-insurance activities of the Smaller 
War Plants Corporation, to loans by banks 
and financing institutions “provided the in- 
terest thereon shall be no more than the pre- 
vailing rate for the character of the loan ap- 
plied for.” Such prevailing interest rates, or 
interest rates plus other arrangements pri- 
vately made between debtor and creditor, nor- 
mally contain compensation for risks under- 
taken. If the Government agency under- 
writes part or all of the risk, the lender should 
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be willing to share with the insuring agency 
the risk compensation collected from the 
borrower. 

Also, the language of S. 1913 provides no 
limitation upon the proportion of risk to be 
assumed in any such guaranty. It is sug- 
gested that the proportion of risk to be as- 
sumed by the Corporation in connection 
with any such loan be limited to, say, 10 
percent of the total amount placed at risk 
in the transaction by the bank or institu- 
tion. Nor does the language of the bill im- 
pose any requirement upon the Corporation 
to satisfy itself before guaranteeing the loan 
that the risk is a sound financial risk, e. g., 
that the enterprise was conducted profitably 
or, at most, at not more than an inconse- 


quential loss, prior to the inauguration of. 


the national defense preparedness program. 
It seems unwise to guarantee loans to a 
demonstrated pre-war failure. A further 
criticism of this subsection is that, explicitly 
at least, it makes no provision and imposes 
no requirement that the Corporation should 
impose upon the bank or institution a fee, 
or insurance premium, for guaranteeing a 
loan. In consequence the Corporation would 
be incurring the risk of having to make good 
‘losses—to pay out cash—but would be creat- 
ing no prospect of receiving cash. The net 
result would be a depletion of the Corpora- 
tion’s capital with no source of replenish- 
ment except general taxation. 

The language of section 11, subsection 1, 
paragraph (b) of S. 1913 sets a meximum lim- 
it of $250,000,000 of loans, discounts, or ad- 
vances outstanding at any one time as the 
result of participations with any bank or 
other financing institution. The language of 
the bill, however, imposes no requirement 
upon the Corporation before granting such 
loan, discount, etc., to satisfy itself of the 
soundness thereof either (a) through ascer- 
tainment that the small business concern 
has an adequate margin of unimpaired pro- 
prietors’ net worth to afford reasonable safe- 
ty to the loan or (b) that the pre-war con- 
duct of the enterprise was profitable or, at 
worst, did not sustain more than an incon- 
sequential loss. The people of the United 
States cannot afford to waste public funds 
in the support of enterprises that have al- 
ready demonstrated themselves to be fail- 
ures. 

With respect to reconversion loans to small 
businesses surviving on a curtailed basis, 
small businesses requiring conversion from 
wartime to peacetime activities, and small 
businesses of either type which wish to ex- 
pand (Baruch-Hancock report, p. 26, groups 
(1), (2), and (3)), there should be imposed 
upon the management of the Corporation 
the requirement that it shall make no loan 
or commitment and that it shall guarantee 
no loan or commitment that, in its best 
judgment, is not a sound financial risk, and 
that in arriving at such judgment it shall 
give special consideration and weight to the 
applicant’s pre-war performance as an indi- 
cation of the probable financial success or 
failure of his enterprise and of the probable 
safety of the proposed loan or commitment. 

Loans to persons who desire to start new 
enterprises (Baruch-Hancock report, p. 26, 
group 4) present the greatest risk and may 
present the greatest personal need. Criteria 
suggested above will in many instances be 
wholly lacking. This does not mean, how- 
ever, that nothing should be done to aid this 
group. 

Section 11, subsection 5, of S. 1913, requires 
the Corporation to “prescribe * * * 
classifications, limitations, interest rates, 
charges, maturities, amortizations, security, 
and such other terms, conditions, and regula- 
tions as it shall deem necessary and consist- 
ent with the purposes of this act”; but it 
goes on. to provide “that upon any loan or 
other commitment incurred under this sec- 
tion, no application therefor shall be rejected 
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solely upon the basis of the collateral offered 
or the lack of any collateral, or the status 
of the balance sheet or financial statement, 
whenever the Corporation shall be otherwise 
reasonably satisfied of the soundness of the 
loan by information concerning the char- 
acter and competence, past performance, and 
business prospects of the applicant.” 

Respecting personal loans, including both 
persons able to furnish collateral and those 
who cannot do so, local banks will be much 
better able to judge the degree of safety of 
risk attached to any proposed loan than will 
the Federal agency or agencies. Here, espe- 
cially, it would seem most important to rely 
on the judgment of local bankers and to as- 
sist them in financing only worthy persons 
and projects by the Corporation sharing the 
risk. Here, again, the extent of risk to be 
undertaken is most important. Attention is 
called to the fact that the Servicemen's Re- 
adjustment Act of 1944 provides that the par- 
ticipation of the Administrator of Veterans 
Affairs “shall not exceed 50 percent of a loan 
or loans * * * Provided, That the ag- 
gregate amount guaranteed shall not exceed 
$2,000"; and provided further that the loans 
are actually used for the purpose or purposes 
for which they are made. The need for simi- 
lar provision in the case of unsecured loans 
for small business purposes to persons other 
than veterans is obvious. Otherwise the 
Government agency will be assuming only 
bad personal risks. 

IV. Applicability of F. H. A. plan: It is fe 
to assume that if one or more Federal — 
cies guarantee loans made by private agencies 
and at the same time also make loans di- 
rectly, the cream of risks will be skimmed 
by private agencies, either with or without 
Federal guaranties. What will be left will 
be the poorer risks only. The result would 
appear to be that the Federal agency (or 
agencies) would be guaranteeing all reason- 
ably safe risks assumed by established agen- 
cies and, in addition, assuming all risks in 
connection with loans it made directly. It 
would seem preferable to avoid this dilemma 
so far as possible by so guaranteeing private 
agency loans as to encourage private agencies 
to make loans involving a wider range of 
risk than has been the practice in the past 
and to do so at minimum rates, In order, 
however, that private loaning agencies may 
not shift all financial responsibility for addi- 
tional risk taking to the Government, it 
might be desirable to limit the insurance 
feature to insuring private agencies against 
loss only up to a specified percentage of the 
total loans insured. The National Housing 
Act limits the insurance granted to financial 
institutions to “10 percent of the total 
amount of such loans, advances of credit, and 
purchase.” 

This would have the distinct advantage 
already indicated of fostering broader risk- 
taking by banks, the broader risks to be 
shared rather than wholly underwritten by 
the Federal Government to the benefit of 
private loaning agencies, but at the expense 
of public tax funds. Such procedure would 
also give effect to the sound insurance prin- 
ciples already noted, especially to the prin- 
ciple that within the limits of risks assumed, 
all insurable risks, from “safe” to the limit 
of insurable risks as determined by the in- 
suring agency, should be covered in the in- 
surance contract. 

V. Merits of the provision for character 
loans. This, as already indicated, presents the 
most patent difficulties. Inclusion of pro- 
vision for assistance to existing financing 
institutions in assuming risks incurred in 
character loans can be effectively defended 
only provided such loans are made at mini- 
mum rates consistent with the risks in 
volved, are made only to worthy individuals 
and are for use, and are used, by the bor- 
rowers in establishing themselves in, or ex- 
panding operations in small businesses which 
have a reasonable chance to succeed. As al- 
ready stated, local financing agencies are 
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in a better position than any Federal agency 
to judge the merits of individual applica- 
tions and the risks involved. The soundest 
procedure would seem to be to follow the 
policy of encouraging them to expand their 
risk taking in this type of loans along lines 
similar to the provisions of the Servicemen's 
Readjustment Act of 1944 with respect to 
loans to veterans. 

In view of the difficulties and dangers in- 
volved in direct loans by Federal agencies to 
this class of borrowers, it would not seem 
desirable to authorize the corporation to 
make such loans directly. It does not ap- 
pear that its powers can safely be extended 
beyond the regulatory functions set out in 
section 11, paragraph 5 of S. 1913, such 
powers being exercised only with respect to 
character loans the risk of which it will 
share with local banks and other financing 
institutions under proper safeguards as to 
the use of funds loaned for the business 
purpose or purposes for which they are 
ostensibly made. 

VI. The Baruch-Hancock recommendations 
with reference to small business are eco- 
nomically sound and outline a much-needed 
course of action for the reconversion period. 
The principal difficulties involved are those 
of formulating sound legislative and admin- 
istrative policy to accomplish economically 
desirable aid to small businesses and individ- 
uals without putting the Federal Government 
in the position of assuming risks for loans 
which may be used for purposes other than 
those of reconverting to peacetime produc- 
tion or of providing for needed expansion of 
distribution facilities or of setting up needed 
new production, distribution, and service 
facilities. For this reason loans should be 
made only for business purposes, and, so far 
as possible, only to concerns with demon- 
strated competent managements or to per- 
sons of known character who propose to set 
up in trade or service ventures which, by 
reason of the size and character of the mar- 
kets they serve, will have a reasoncble chance 
of successful operation so that the loans may 
be repaid. Risks must be taken, and losses 
will be sustained. Mere volume of financing, 
especially of bad risks, whether the concerns 
be large or small, however, will not, of itself, 
solve the problem of absorbing back into 
civilian pursuits the millions for whom jobs 
must be opened. Financially sound assist- 
ance to small business and the extension of 
periods for repayment of loans beyond those 
customarily granted by established private 
financial institutions, however, does offer job- 
making possibilities which warrant the un- 
dertaking with public assistance of reason- 
able risks, Frustration and failure lie, on the 
one hand, if inadequate aid is given to sound 
ventures and, on the other hand, if aid is 
given indiscriminately so as to include eco- 
nomically unsound ventures. For this rea- 
son, Federal activity in guaranteeing loans 
or in making loans involving risks broader 
than those customarily taken by commercial 
banking and financial companies should stop 
short of the personal small loan. This is im- 
portant for the reason that undue expansion 
of credit through Government loans or Gov- 
ernment-guaranteed loans has highly cbjec- 
tionable inflationary possibilities. Th- two 
cardinal guides in the matter, one of which 
is suggested by the Baruch-Hancock report, 
and the other of which seems axiomatic, are 
that the Federal agency or agencies— 

1. Shall set up sources of credit to sup- 
plement rather than compete with savings 
in the hands of banks and individuals, and 

2. Do not set up agencies to make loans to 


. unworthy persons or projects for use in 


economically unsound or socially undesirable 
ventures, or for personal use. 

VII. Integration of financing provisions of 
the Contract Settlement Act and the Sur- 
Plus Property Act: So far as may be neces- 
sary to coordinate and simplify the recon- 
version set-up and procedure and bring it 
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under rational centralized control and policy 
this should be done— 

1. To prevent duplication of effort and ex- 
penditure. 

2. Through the methods of surplus dis- 
posal and reconversion financing, to protect 
she competitive position of small business 
and prevent further concentration of control 
of business. 

Settlement of contracts, disposal of sur- 
pluses and reconversion of industry and trade 
to peacetime operations are all vitally in- 
terrelated and should be so coordinated and 
managed to carry out rule 8 of the Baruch- 
Hancock report for the Surplus Administra- 
tor which is: 

“No monopoly; equal access to surpluses 
for all businesses; preference to local own- 
ership, but no subsidizing of one part of the 
country against another.” (Baruch-Hancock 
report, pp. 24, 35). 

VIII. Particular reconversion needs with 
which any measure should be concerned: The 
sound limits of assistance have already been 
touched upon. They are: 

1. For going concerns, including both those 
which have survived in civilian production 
and distribution and those which have been 
converted to wartime production and now 
must be reconverted, the provision of work- 
ing capital where the concerns, on the basis 
of past performance and management, have 
demonstrated their ability to make profit, or 
at least to operate at no more than an in- 
consequential loss, during the upward swing 
of the business cycle prior to the period of 
wartime operation, The principal need will 
be for capital loans in excess of risk capital 
(stock equity or owners investment) already 
in the business. Supplying this need for 
reconversion involves the least risk and can 
be met largely by private financing agencies 
with a minimum of Government assistance in 
the form of risk insurance by the Government 
agencies . 

2. For concerns which, prior to the war 
demonstrated their ability to survive as out- 
lined in (1) above, but during the war dis- 
continued operations to stop losses arising 
out of shortages in materials, goods, man- 
power, and other reasons beyond their con- 
trol, or the owners or managers of which 
sought employment in war-production in- 
dustries, and now seek to reestablish or ex- 
pand their businesses, the demand for loans 
will cover in varying degree for different ap- 
plicants the entire field of risk capital, in- 
vestment capital (normally supplied by in- 
vestors in mortgages, bonds, and preferred 
stocks) and, working capital (normally sup- 
plied in short-time loans by commercial 
banks). Here the risks will be greater and 
more diversified, and the need for Federal 
emergency aid for sharing reconversion risks 
will be greater. The field, however, would 
seem to be a legitimate one for emergency 
risk sharing on the part of the Government 
provided it is not placed in the position of 
financing only doubtful or positively bad 
risks. Here it would seem economically sound 
to limit Government risk assumption to co- 
‘operation with private financial institutions 
in providing capital requirements of con- 
cerns and managements of demonstrated 
ability and, in exceptionally meritorious 
cases, to some assumption of risk capital 
commitments. 

3. Many persons wishing to start new busi- 
ness enterprises, especially in the distribution 
and service trades, will have little or nothing 
to offer in the way of risk capital. It is a 
well-known fact that the great majority of 
such ventures ultimately end in insolvency. 
Financing risk capital needs gets practically 
into the field of personal character loans. In 
this fleld it would seem preferable for the 
Federal Government to participate in non- 
veteran financing no more generously in the 
assumption of risks than is provided in the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944. 
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Under the veterans’ legislation loans are 
limited to the financing of the purchase or 
construction of homes, the purchase of farms 
and farm equipment and the purchase of 
business property. The government guar- 
antees specified portions of limited loans, 
provided the loans are made and used under 
the conditions specified in the law. The 
interest rates should be as low as consistent 
with bringing about the participation in and 
servicing of loans by local lending agencies 
in accordance with rules and regulations laid 
down by the Government guaranteeing 
agency. 

IX. Merits of small business legislation 
now pending in Congress: S. 1918 and S. 1913 
provides a basic framework for implementing 
the Baruch-Hancock report. Their present 
form and terms, however, are such as to war- 
rant the following questions, which are in 
a sense a summarization of preceding dis- 
cussion, 

1. Whether they specifically provide suffi- 
ciently close coordination of management 
and policy on the part of the various agencies 
involved in contract settlements, surplus dis- 
posal, and financing of small business both 
for war production and peacetime operations 
as to secure the maximum of efficiency and 
uniformity of policy. 

2. Whether the field of loans and guaran- 
ties of loans to businesses and individuals 
is sufficiently restricted to limit loans to those 
that are economically sound, and to prevent 
the assumption by the Federal agency or 
agencies of only bad risks and even personal 
loans the making of which would be infia- 
tionary without furthering the real purpose 
of facilitating and encouraging only those 
small businesses and worthy individuals 
whose projects have reasonable probability 
of standing on their own feet. The Govern- 
ment cannot afford to subsidize either large 
or small business that has not demonstrated 
such probability of self-maintenance. 

8. Whether in guaranteeing loans by banks 
and other exclusive loan institutions specific 
provision should not be made for the sharing 
of risk through the payment of fees or in- 
surance premiums for the risks undertaken 
by the Federal agencies. 

4. Whether there should not be some lim- 
itation on the proportion of risk undertaken 
in the guaranteeing of loans so as to pro- 
vide for a definite sharing of risks between 
the original loaning institution and the Fed- 
eral agency. 

5. Whether the proposed legislation broad- 
ening the powers of the Smaller War Plants 
Corporation should not, as a matter of legis- 
lative policy, lay down definite restrictions 
as to the amounts and conditions under 
which the Government agency or agencies 
will make loans of risk capital to needy, 
but worthy, persons owning or proposing to 
establish small businesses. 

In further explanation of the reason for 
raising this question it may be pointed out 
that there are sound economic reasons un- 
derlying the position normally taken by 
banks that it is not the function of a com- 
mercial bank, an industrial bank, or of any 
private investment institution to provide a 
private business enterprise with what is 
popularly termed “risk capital.” This is the 
function of the enterprisers tremselves. In 
an unincorporated enterprise, the risk cap- 
ital consists of the proprietor’s own invest- 
ment in the enterprise and of any profit left 
in the enterprise. In a corporate enterprise, 
it consists of the funds provided by the stock- 
holders, particularly by the common stock- 
holders if there be more than one class, and 
of the profits left in the enterprise. This is 
risk capital because in the event of insol- 
vency and liquidation of the enterprise, the 
just claims of all other parties against the 
enterprise must be satisfied in full before 
any portion of the liquidated assets is avail- 
able for distribution to these proprietors or 
stockholders, One very important function 
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of risk capital is to furnish reasonable safe- 
guard to creditors and other investors in the 
enterprise against loss of their investment. 
After the enterprisers have provided their 
venture with a suitable amount of risk cap- 
ital, they may supplement this (a) by short- 
time loans from commercial banks to meet 
temporary needs for additional working cap- 
ital, (b) by selling mortgage bonds, or de- 
bentures, or even preferred stock of the en- 
terprise to private investors and to invest- 
ment institutions (such as savings banks, in- 
surance companies, and endowments), or (c) 
by obtaining loans from industrial banks. 
But until after this safety cushion of risk 
capital has been provided by those who are 
willing to put their capital to this major 
risk of loss in the hope of commensurate 
gain, the enterprise cannot reasonably hope 
to obtain, either temporarily or permanently, 
capital funds from these supplementary 
sources. It is true that this safety cushion 
does not wholly remove the risk attached to 
investment from these other sources; but it 
reduces the degree of risk within the limits 
that these other sources of capital are willing 
to assume; and, without the suitable cushion, 
capital from these other sources cannot be 
expected. ‘ 

The people of the United States cannot 
afford, through their Government, to go into 
the business of furnishing risk capital to 
private enterprise. The Government, op- 
erating upon a much broader scale than 
can any one private financing institution, 
can afford to include transactions of some- 
what greater degree of risk—after the suit- 
able safety cushion of risk capital has been 
provided—than can the individual financial 
institution. And precisely this should be 
the purpose of the Government if it goes 
into the business of assisting private financ- 
ing institutions to finance the needs of small 
business enterprises, namely, to encourage 
them to extend suitably the degree of risk 
they are willing to assume by the Govern- 
ment's sharing with them both the risks 
and the profits accruing not only from trans- 
actions of the greater degrees of risk but 
from all loan business transacted by each 
private financing institution so assisted. If, 
as an emergency matter, it is regarded as 
good legislative and administrative policy 
for the Government to do more than this 
for selected individuals of good character who 
lack risk capital, there are very sound eco- 
nomic reasons for setting out, as a matter 
of legislative policy, limits at least as to 
the total amount of liability to be assumed 
by the Government in connection with such 
loans at any given time, the purpose or pur- 
poses for which they will be made, and the 
conditions under which the Government 
agency or agencies will share with the local 
financing agencies in furnishing risk capital. 

X. Sum to be appropriated and adminis- 
trative means by which it should be made 
available (letter, point 10): No suggestion 
is made as to the size of the fund to be 
appropriated by the Congress. This ap- 
pears to be a matter of legislative and ad- 
ministrative policy best worked out by the 
Congress and the administrative agencies 
having to do with small business reconversion 
financing. 

As to the administrative means by which 
it should be made available, the suggestions, 
both implicit and explicit, in the preceding 
discussion @re that the over-all policy and 
control of the agencies engaged in loaning, 
guaranteeing, and insuring loans, terminat- 
ing war contracts, and surplus disposal 
should be closely coordinated and so man- 
aged as to minimize duplication of effort on 
the part of the Government and of small 
business, minimize the expenditure of pub- 
lic funds, and minimize loss of public funds 
by confining loans and guaranties to proj- 
ects that have reasonable likelihood of sur- 
vival after they are established and to per- 
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sons of known or demonstrated personal 
ability and integrity. No volume of loans 
should be made or guaranteed which in the 
end prove to be mere gifts of public funds 
which only add fuel to the fire of inflation 
and increase the public debt. 

The above comments may be used by the 
Committee to Study the Problems of Amer- 
ican Small Business in any way that they 
deem useful, 

The Commission has directed its chief 
economist to appear as a witness in the 
event your committee decides to call some- 
one from the Federal Trade Commission. 

By direction of the Commission. 

Sincerely, 
ROBERT E. FREER, 
Chairman. 
P. S.— This letter delivered to Senator 
Munnax on December 7 with letter of trans- 
mittal of this date, 


ABOLITION OF JACKSON HOLE NATIONAL 
MONUMENT 


Mr. O'MAHONEY obtained the floor. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator permit me to offer a priv- 
ileged resolution? 

Mr. OMAHONEY. Certainly. 

Mr. BARKLEY. As I stated a while 
ago, the House is waiting, and I have 
given them my word that I would try to 
get this resolution through as soon as 
possible. It does not mean we will ad- 
journ when it is agreed to. We would 
still have to wait for the House to act. 

Mr. OMAHONEY. If the Senator will 
bear with me for just a moment, I think 
perhaps I shall not delay him. 

Mr. President, I am very much con- 
cerned about the request I am about to 
make; and therefore I shall make it as 
brief as possible. 

There is on the Calendar Order of 
Business No. 1409, House bill 2241, an 
act to abolish the Jackson Hole National 
Monument as created by Presidential 
Proclamation No. 2578, dated March 15, 
1943. The bill has been passed by the 
House of Representatives, it has been 
reported by the Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys without amendment, 
and it therefore is in position to go di- 
rectly from this body to the White House, 

I have canvassed the Senate diligently, 
and my colleague, the junior Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. Rosertson], has 
likewise canvassed the Senate. I am 
persuaded that we may act speedily. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of the bill, and that 
it may be passed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator from 
Wyoming? 

There being no objection, the bill (H. 
R. 2241) to abolish the Jackson Hole Na- 
tional Monument as created by Presi- 
dential Proclamation No. 2578, dated 
March 15, 1943, was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk a privileged resolution, and 
ask for its present consideration. 

Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, were 
we assured by the leader that we wouid 
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have a call of the bills from the time of 
the last call of the calendar? 

Mr. BARKLEY. As far as I could as- 
sure the Senator, I did state that. 

Mr. DANAHER. Is it the Senator’s 


purpose that the calendar will be called j 


for the consideration of bills to which 
there is no objection? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Those bills which 
have been placed on the calendar since 
the last call. 

Mr. DANAHER. That is what I had in 
mind. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator is cor- 
rect, 3 

Mr. DANAHER. I wondered how it 
was that we proceeded with order 1409 
out of order. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That was by unani- 
mous consent. 

Mr. DANAHER. It was by more con- 
sent than unanimous consent. 

Mr. BARKLEY. No one objected, and 
it was passed. 

Mr. DANAHER. Does the Senator ob- 
ject to our asking that the calendar be 
taken up? 

Mr. BARKLEY. No; I myself shall 
move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of the bills on the calendar 
which have not been called. ator 

Mr. DANAHER. Very well. ay 


RESOLUTION PROVIDING FOR SINE DIE 
ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I send 
a privileged resolution to the desk which 
I ask to have considered, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will read. 

The Chief Clerk read the concurrent 
resolution (S, Con. Res. 58), as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the two 
Houses of Congress shall adjourn on Tues- 
day, December 19, 1944, and that when they 
adjourn on said day they stand adjourned 
sine die. ‘ 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on the present consideration of the 
resolution. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution was. considered and 
agreed to. 


AUTHORITY FOR SIGNING OF ENROLLED 
BILLS, ETC. 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I send 
another concurrent resolution to the desk 
which I ask to have considered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will read the resolution. 

The Chief Clerk read the concurrent 
resolution (S. Con. Res. 59), as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That notwithstand- 
ing the adjournment of the second session 
of the Seventy-eighth Congress, the Presi- 
dent of the Senate and the Speaker pro tem- 
pore of the House of Representatives be, and 
they are hereby, authorized to sign enrolled 
bills and joint resolutions duly passed by the 
two Houses which have been examined by 
the Committee on Enrolled Bills of each 
House and found truly enrolled. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on the present consideration of 
the concurrent resolution. Is there ob- 
jection? 
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There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution was considered and 
agreed to. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR APPOINTMENTS TO 
COMMISSIONS AND COMMITTEES AND 
FOR THE SECRETARY TO RECEIVE MES 
SAGES FROM THE HOUSE 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I send 
an order to the desk and ask that it be 
entered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Ordered, by unanimous consent, that, not- 
withstanding the adjournment of the second 
session of the Seventy-eighth Congress, the 
President of the Senate be, and he is hereby, 
authorized to make appointments to com- 
missions or committees authorized by law, 
by order of the Senate, or by concurrent 
action of the two Houses. 

Ordered further, That the Secretary of the 
Senate be, and he is hereby, authorized to 
receive messages from the House of Repre- 
sentatives subsequent to the final adjourn- 
ment of the two Houses, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to entering the order? The Chair 
hears none, and the order will be entered. 


CLINCH RIVER BRIDGE, TENNESSEE 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate proceed to the consider- 
ation of bills on the calendar to which 
there is no objection, beginning with 
Calendar No. 1401, House bill 5002. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and the 
clerk will state the first bill in order. 

The bill (H. R. 5002) granting consent 
of Congress to the State of Tennessee 
Department of Highways and Public 
Works to construct a bridge was consid- 
ered, ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 


PRESERVATION OF RECORDS OF ORES, 
METALS, AND MINERALS 


The bill (H. R. 4852) to insure the 
preservation of technical and economic 
records of domestic sources of ores of 
metals and minerals was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I have 
conferred with the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Gurrey] about this bill, 
and it is agreeable that it go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be passed over. 


INCREASE IN COMPENSATION OF POSTAL 
EMPLOYEES 


The bill (H. R. 4715) to increase the 
compensation of employees in the Postal 
Service was announced as next in order, 

Mr. BAILEY. I object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is 
heard, and the bill will be passed over. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, I 
should like to make a very brief state- 
ment. There were on my desk this 
morning a multitude of telegrams from 
postal employees, some of whom were 
under the impression that I was inimical 
to the consideration of the bill relating to 
increases in their salaries. I am not, 
My sole purpose has been an endeavor on 
my part to have the Senate act on the 
conference report on the river and har- 
bor bill before any other legislation was 
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taken up. I favor the bill providing for 
increases in salaries of postal employees. 


EXCHANGE OF LANDS ADJACENT TO 
PIKE NATIONAL FOREST, COLO. 


The bill (H. R. 5409) for the exchange 
of lands adjacent to the Pike National 
Forest in Colorado, was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

TULALIP TRIBE OF INDIANS, 
WASHINGTON 


The bill (H. R. 4782) to authorize the 


sale of certain lands of the Tulalip Tribe- 


of Indians, State of Washington, was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


THE PRINTING OF NAMES OF PERSONS 
PUBLISHING OR DISTRIBUTING POLIT- 
ICAL STATEMENTS 


The bill (H. R. 2973) to provide that no 
person shall publish or distribute any po- 
litical statement relating to a candidate 
for election to any Federal office which 
does not contain the name of the person 
responsible for its publication or distri- 
bution, was considered, ordered to a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 


PERMISSION TO MAKE UNITED STATES 
PARTY DEFENDANT IN CERTAIN CASES 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 3609) to permit the United 
States to be made a party defendant in 
certain cases, and for other purposes, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary with amend- 
ments. 

The first amendment was, on page 2, 
line 11, after the word “decedent”, to 
strike out “to pay debts.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, it is 
quite obvious that this bill, with its 
amendments, cannot become law now, 
because it is impossible to obtain a con- 
ference with the House at this time. 
Therefore I think the bill should go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


INCREASE IN WAGES FOR EMPLOYEES OF 
ALASKA RAILROAD 


The bill (H. R. 4709) to authorize in- 
creases in wages for certain employees 
of the Alaska Railroad for services ren- 
dered from May 1, 1943, to September 
30, 1943, inclusive, was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


OMISSION OF 5-YEAR VALUATION OF 
CIVIL-SERVICE FUND 


The bill (H. R. 5571) to omit or defer 
the required 5-year valuation of the civil- 
service retirement and disability fund for 
the duration of the present war and for 
1 year thereafter, was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That con- 
cludes the calendar. 


INCREASE OF COMPENSATION OP 
EMPLOYEES IN THE POSTAL SERVICE 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, at this 
time I trust that I can have the atten- 
tion of the Senate, and I also hope that 
I will receive its cooperation. During 
the present session of the Congress the 
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House and the Senate considered legisla- 
tion reclassifying the salaries of the em- 
ployees of the Postal Service. The mat- 
ter was considered at great length in the 
House. Exhaustive hearings were held, 
and the bill was finally reported from 
the committee I am told, by unanimous 
vote. It took its place upon the House 
Calendar, and it was brought then to the 
attention of the Rules Committee, which, 
after considering the bill, reported a rule 
for its consideration. It was then con- 
sidered by the House. The bill by this 
time was well understood. Everyone 
had had an opportunity to familiarize 
himself with it. As a result of this long 
consideration of this meritorious mea- 
sure by the men and the women of the 
House of Representatives it was finally 
acted upon, and on a record vote there 
was only one “nay” in the entire roll call 
in the House of Representatives. This 
almost unanimous vote—perhaps the 
nearest to unanimous vote on a measure 
of such importance in this session of the 
Congress, brought the bill to the Senate, 
and it has been on the Senate Calendar 
for a number of days. We could not pass 
the bill, because objection has been made 
toit. But I want to make a motion, Mr. 
President, at this time, that the Senate 
proctéd to the consideration of House 
bill 4715, which was reported some days 
ago by the Senate Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads, and I am sure if 
the motion prevails the bill can be dis- 
posed of very shortly. So, Mr. President, 
I move the present consideration of 
House bill 4715. 

Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. MEAD. I yield. 

Mr. MALONEY. I want to say while 
there is a chance that I am very hopeful 
that the Senate will support the motion 
made by the Senator from New York 
that the bill be now considered. The 
Senator has pointed out that the opposi- 
tion in the House amounted to no more 
than one vote, and I think a similar feel- 
ing prevails in the Senate. 

Mr. President, I think the employees 
of the Postal Service, as I have said so 
many times before, have been for too 
long a time greatly underpaid. This bill 
should not promote much discussion, in 
my judgment, and because there is no 
need for sending it back to the House, 
and because it is deserving, I am very 
hopeful that the Senate will vote for it. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MEAD. I yield. 

Mr. DAVIS. I hope the Senate will 
favorably consider the request of the 
junior Senator from New York, because 
we have watched this legislation all dur- 
ing the present Congress. It seems to 
me that we would be doing ourselves 
full justice if we were to pass the bill. 
I hope the motion of the Senator from 
New York will prevail. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, may Iin- 
quire of the Senator from New York 
what the number is on the calendar of 
the bill he is proposing to have the Sen- 
ate consider? 

Mr. MEAD. The calendar number of 
the House bill is 1404. 
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Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I had in- 
tended to make a statement respecting 
my attitude on this bill, but owing to the 
lateness of the hour, and since what I 
have to say is not controversial in char- 
acter, and does not propose any change 
in the language of the bill, I ask unani- 
mous consent that it may be printed in 
the Recor at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


The passage of this bill will meet in part 
only the country’s just recognition of the 
valuable and arduous service rendered by 
postal clerks and carriers. 

It is a desirable step in the right direc- 
tion. I understand it will be later super-- 
seded by another which goes a little farther 
in fitting adjustments of postal pay. The 
flat increase provided does not make postal 
work attractive to the older and more ex- 
perienced men who have given 10, 15, 20 
vears to learning the profession. 

I hope that this small increase of $100 
over the temporary bonus already in effect 
will not be taken as a signal for general 
loosening of the floodgates of inflation by 
the route of pay increases. Postal workers 
have been working on a pay scale that was 
maintained during the economy of the de- 
pression following World War No. 1. They 
were probably overdue for a substantial raise 
when the war broke out and wages were 
frozen. Government has been paying com- 
mon labor in a great many instances more 
than it allowed its trained postal workers, 
War has boomed the mails until postal em- 
ployees are working harder than ever be- 
fore, and the Post Office is showing a sub- 
stantial profit on their services. So Post 
Office men and women are earning their 
raise, which is so small in comparison with 
the pay afforded to workers of similar im- 
portance and attainments. I sincerely hope 
that the President will recognize the special 
situation in which postal workers find them- 
selves as to pay, and will complete the en- 
actment of this law without delay. 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I 
join with the distinguished Senator from 
New York in the request that the bill be 
taken up for immediate consideration 
and passed. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MEAD. I yield. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I cer- 
tainly want to share in the sentiments 
expressed by the Senator from New York 
and other Senators. It seems to me that 
this is a very meritorious bill. It affects 
a large number of individuals who have 
served faithfully during the war. I 
think if the bill is taken up for consid- 
eration it will meet the approval of a 
great majority of the Senate. I cer- 
tainly hope the bill will be considered. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MEAD. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. As a member of the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads I wish to say that we have spent 
many hours in considering this bill. We 
have received communications from 
every State in the Union asking that the 
bill be passed. I have heard of practi- 
cally no opposition to it anywhere. I 
hope the bill will be passed. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yie’d? 

Mr. MEAD. I yicld. 
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Mr. BAILEY. I wish to make a state- 
ment about this matter. I thought we 
had an agreement with a view to ad- 
journment, and I objected to considera- 
tion of this bill under that impression. 
Now it comes back. I might have asked 
for special consideration for the confer- 
ence report on the rivers and harbors 
bill, I think, in the same way, but I was 
actuated by the best of faith in looking 
to an adjournment. If we are not going 
to have an adjournment I should like to 
be informed. If we are not to have an 
adjournment, then if I understand the 
temper of the Senate we will discuss not 
only this bill but we will discuss every- 
thing. 

I have serious objection, however, to 
this bill. I realize that there is a great 
temptation to vote for it. It provides an 
increase of pay for three or four hundred 
thousand postal workers. That is very 
popular of course. It is said that the bill 
went through the House with only one 
vote against it. It is plain that it will go 
through the Senate almost unanimously. 
I suspect it might. But what do we know 
about it? We know that the Bureau of 
the Budget declares that it is not in ac- 
cord with the program of the President. 
Here are the documents in the House re- 
port. I could ask that they be read, and 
I think it would be well that they should 
be read to the Senate in a matter of 
such importance. Here is a letter from 

/the Postmaster General of the United 
States, He advises against the proposed 
legislation. Here is a statement from the 
Postmaster General that the bill if passed 
would add to the expense of conducting 
the Post Office establishment $36,598,000 
annually and forever. That has not been 
mentioned heretofore. 

The bill is referred to as a meritorious 
and popular bill. I have been receiving 
telegrams from all over North Carolina 
for the past 2 or 3 days, because it be- 
came known that I was not supporting 
the bill. Very probably I could greatly 
enhance my popularity, or greatly reduce 
my unpopularity, by voting $36,000,000. 
I could do more. I could vote for in- 
creases in salaries to the Treasury em- 
ployees, and all other Government em- 
ployees. I am not disposed to yield to 
that temptation. 

Why does the Post Office Department 
oppose this bill? I was present in the 
committee when the representatives of 
the Post Office Department appeared to 
testify about the matter. They said 
that the Post Office Department was then 
making a study for reclassification of all 
employees, and thought the Department 
would be ready to report within the next 
6 or 8 weeks, and then we could legislate 
intelligently upon a reclassification, 
This bill is only a blanket increase in 
pay, regardless of merit and regardless 
of inequalities. It would add $400 a 
year, in lieu of the present $300 special 
allowance because of the war, to the 
salary of the highest paid postmaster in 
the United States. I believe he lives in 
New York. I think I could enhance my 
popularity with him to the extent of 
$33.30 a month. I am not going to 
do that, and I am not going to do it 
with regard to other postmasters who 
are receiving good salaries. I haye a 
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great deal of sympathy with the men 
and women who are receiving small pay. 
But this bill would grant an increase 
of $400 on a level all the way through, 
and the Post Office Department says 
that that will not do. The Post Office 
Department asks us to wait for 6 or 8 
weeks, until it can submit recommenda- 
tions on a practical basis. 

Why should we not wait? I am sure 
that the petitioners all over the country 
would like to have the $100 extra. I 
never saw a man in my life who did not 
want $100 extra. It would be very ac- 
ceptable around Christmas time. We 
could all go home and say to the Postal 
employees, “I voted $100 for you.” Is 
that any way to do? 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Megill, its assistant 
enrolling clerk, announced that the 
House had agreed to the following Senate 
concurrent resolutions: 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 58 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the two 
Houses of Congress shall adjourn on Tuesday, 
December 19, 1944, and that when they ad- 
2 on said day they stand adjourned sine 


Senate Concurrent Resolution, 59- 
Resolved by the Senate (the House Of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That notwithstand- 
ing the adjournment of the second session 


of the Seventy-eighth Congress, the Presi- 


dent of the Senate and the Speaker pro tem- 
pore of the House of Representatives be, and 
they are hereby, authorized to sign enrolled 
bills and joint resolutions duly passed by 
the two Houses which have been examined 
by the Committee on Enrolled Bills of each 
House and found truly enrolled. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker pro tempore had affixed his sig- 
nature to the following enrolled bills: 


S. 1481. An act to amend further the Civil 
Service Retirement Act, approved May 29, 
1930, as amended; 

S. 1979. An act to regulate in the District 
of Columbia the transfer of shares of stock 
in corporations and to make uniform the law 
with reference thereto; 

H. R. 3429. An act to amend section 1 of 
an act entitled “An act authorizing the 
Secretary of the Interior to employ engineers 
and economists for consultation purposes on 
important reclamation work,” approved Feb- 
ruary 28, 1929 (45 Stat. 1406), as amended 
by the act of April 22, 1940 (54 Stat. 148); 

H. R. 5448. An act to permit construction, 
maintenance, and use of a tunnel for the pur- 
pose of carrying lines for petroleum products 
in the District of Columbie: and 

H. R. 5587. An act making appropriations 
to supply deficiencies in certain appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1944, 
and for prior fiscal years, and to provide sup- 
plemental appropriations for the fiscal years 
ending June 30, 1945, and June 30, 1946, and 
for other purposes. 


INCREASE OF COMPENSATION OF POSTAL 
EMPLOYEES 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, I wish 
to conclude, but I wish to be heard about 
this matter, since it has come up. I 
think that other Senators would like to 
be heard. If we wish to open the door 
after our leader had, as I thought, ar- 
ranged to bring an end to the session, 
then we can go into many discussions. 
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A little while ago I stated that I had a 
speech in my system. Heaven knows, 
I am willing to bury it. I have sat here 
through these days and listened to what 
has been said. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. There is no 
one whom I would rather hear speak 
than the Senator. 

Mr. BAILEY. I thank my good friend. 
I could make a speech about him, too. 
He is a great fellow. I am sorry he 
is leaving the Senate. I hope he will 
come back. God bless him. I should 
like to talk about him, but I shall not 
do so. 

Mr. President, I have not yet reached 
the main point. The main objection to 
the proposed legislation is that it would 
break down the line of stabilization. If 
Senators wish to do that, let them do it. 
Let them defy the President and break 
the pledge they took when they voted 
for the Stabilization Act. 

Throughout this country—and all of 
us who read the newspapers must be 
aware of the fact—there is an effort to 
break the stabilization line and destroy 
the Little Steel formula. If Senators 
do not know that, it is because they do 
not read the newspapers day after day. 
Those who wish to break the stabilization 
line are conspiring to get the Congress 
to break it first. If we pass this bill, 
those who are conspiring to break the 
stabilization line will say, “You raised 
the pay of postal employees. You went 
beyond the 15 percent. Now let us in.” 
It will open a new series of strikes and 
a new series of demands. 

I dislike to say it, because it has been 
said so often, but I must say it, because 
it is profoundly true—we shali have ac- 
cursed infiation and shall lose the war, 
Hear me about that. Iam about to make 
the speech which I have in my system. 

Mr. WILEY. Hear! Hear! 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. We all want 
to hear the Senator. 

Mr. BAILEY. We shall have inflation 
and lose the war. I must say that if we 
are to go much further along the line 
we have been following today, we shall 
do precisely what was done to the Allies 
in the Seven Years War, nearly 200 years 
ago, when the defeated German leader 
took advantage of division among his 
enemies, won his war, and established the 
German Empire, setting the example for 
Hitler and the Nazis. 

I have no doubt about what Hitler is 
thinking tonight. He is thinking about 
Frederick the Great. I take it Senators 
know the story. Frederick the Great 
started the Seven Years War by taking 
Silesia from Austria. England was 
against it, but not fighting. France was 
against it, and fighting. Russia was 
against it, and fighting. Austria was 
against it, and fighting. 

The war went against Frederick the 
Great year after year, until he actually 
took from his pocket a vial of poison with 
a view to making an end of his life. 
Berlin had been taken. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. He lost Ber- 
lin seven times, 

Mr. BAILEY. My friend from Mis- 
souri says he lost Berlin seven times. He 
was at the utmost degree of desperation. 
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What happened? Two events. The 
elder Pitt, the Earl of Chatham, resigned, 
and in consequence of that Britain left 
the war. The Empress of Russia, Eliza- 
beth, died, and in consequence of that 
there came a czar, Peter, who took his 
army out of the war and became friendly 
with Frederick. Frederick, taking cour- 
age from those two small events, those 
slender threads upon which the fate of 
nations hangs, called his army together 
and won victory after victory, marched in 
triumph back to Prussia, and established 
his empire and the great dynasty of the 
Hohenzollerns. Silesia became German, 
and the death warrant of Austria was 
signed. 

The model of Herr Hitler always has 
been Frederick the Great. He is fight- 
ing tonight, and our boys are retreating. 
He is fighting tonight on the faint hope 
that something will happen here or some- 
thing will happen in Britain or something 
will happen in Russia that will destroy 
the unity of the Allies. I tell you, Mr, 
President, if we lose one we are sunk. We 
cannot win this war without Russia. We 
cannot win this war without Great Brit- 
ain. And Russia and Great Britain can 
not win it without the United States. 

Mr. WILEY. Hear, hear! 

Mr. BAILEY. And win the war we 
must. . 

I said on the floor of the Senate, when 
I voted for the Lend-Lease Act, that we 
would fight to the last man and the last 
dollar. I thought I knew what it meant, 
and I admitted in the debate that I 
thought it meant war. 

I do not wish to take any heroic pose. 
But a Senator who spoke the other day 
told me that he spoke in the interest of 
a negotiated peace. God forbid! I would 
not quote him in the Senate if he had 
not told me so in the presence of wit- 
nesses, Mr. President, I am not naming 
him. He said it. I have no doubt on 
earth that every Senator here will take 
my word for everything I utter. I may 
flatter myself, but I will go dying to my 
grave flattering myself to that extent. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am very certain that my friend 
understands I would take his word for 
anything 


Mr. BAILEY. I meant just what I said 
when I talked about the Senator a while 
ago, too. 

But, Mr. President, I am certain we 
must take care of our country to start 
with. I do not propose that we shall set 
up ideological tests for Presidential ap- 
pointees. I do not undertake to divide 
my country at this time with any such 
thing as that. 

I do not intend to make utterances 
here which are calculated to irritate our 
allies. They may not act in a way that 
will suit me. But God knows I never 
thought I was such a man that I should 
assume I had the right to make them 
suit me. I never felt that I was capable 
of grand strategy or statesmanlike 
diplomacy. 

I believe I have said something to the 
Senate before in connection with a re- 
mark made by the late Senator Mor- 
row—who previously had been our Am- 
bassador to Mexico—when he came to 
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the Senate. He uttered an aphorism; 
he said he would always stand by rule 
No. 7. -All of us throughout America 
wondered what rule No. 7 was. Finally 
he told us, “Rule No. 7 is ‘Don’t take 
yourself so durn seriously.” I[Laugh- 
ter.] 

I doubt whether we have the right to 
check on Mr. Churchill. I doubt whether 
we have the right to impugn the motives 
of Mr. Stalin. I think it is our duty to 
uphold our country and those who are 
conducting the war, including the Pres- 
ident as the President and the Com- 
mander in Chief as Commander in Chief. 

Get this thing through. Do not act, 
take no step, calculated to destroy the 
unity here or the unity amongst our 
allies. 

Now we come back to this bill. This 
bill repudiates the line of stabilization. 
It does lift the salaries in question. 
Everyone says it has been a long time 
since they were lifted. That makes no 
difference whatever. The Stabilization 
Act and the Little Steel formula base the 
lifting of wages on the January 1942 
payments, and make it 15 percent more. 
This bill would make it 33 percent more. 
It was lifted to 300. Now it is proposed 
to make it 400. If we were correct when 
we made it 300, we are just 25 percent 
wrong now, 25 percent in excess. 

So, Mr. President, notwithstanding I 
have heard from my constituents, not- 
withstanding I know I could sit quietly 
here and let this bill go through, and 
could go home and have a great Christ- 
mas celebration and reap harvests of 
popularity, by voting for a bill so popular 
that it swept through the House by unan- 
imous vote and then swept through the 
Senate by unanimous vote, I choose to 
stand by the Stabilization Act. I choose 
to stand by the Bureau of the Budget, 
speaking for the President. I choose to 
stand by the Post Office Department. I 
choose to stand for classification, not 
made in the heart of a Senator, not con- 
ceived in the brain of a Member of the 
House, but wrought out by that Depart- 
ment from its long experience, founded 
upon service, and in accord with the pro- 
gram of the President and with our 
solemn promises to sustain the Stabiliza- 
tion Act. If we vary here we invite a 
train of evils the end of which none of us 
can foresee. 

So, Mr. President, like many another 
Senator before me, I had something to 
say that I wished to say, and I tried my 
best not to say it. But here Iam, having 
yielded to the temptation, and having 
uttered myself. 

I thank the Senate very much for its 
patience. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, may I in- 
quire of the Senator from New York 
whether he wishes to make some remarks 
on his side of the matter? I woud 
prefer to take the floor in my own right. 

Mr. MEAD. Certainly. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. MEAD. I will yield to my distin- 
guished colleague, and later I will yield 
the floor to the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to express my support of the motion 
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of the Senator from New York that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
the postal bill. As a member of the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads, I believe that this pay increase is 
long overdue and is well earned, and that 
in justice to the postal employees the bill 
should be passed. 

Mr. CHANDLER. ° Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, MEAD. I yield. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I have voted for 
millions of dollars to be spent in thein- 
terest of the people of the United States. 
I hope that the money was well spent. 
I now wish to vote for this mere pittance 
in order to afford some relief to the over- 
burdened postal employees of the United 
States. It would be a small amount, but 
it would represent a decent gesture to 
people who are not very fortunate. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MEAD. I yield. 

Mr. BAILEY. Does the Senator be- 
lieve that $36,000,000 is a small amount? 

Mr. CHANDLER. In contemplation of 
the billions of dollars which have been 
voted for other causes, I consider the 
amount to be a very small one. 

Mr. BAILEY. Thirty-six million dol- 
lars is certainly not a small amount. It 
is $36,000,000. 

Mr, MEAD. The amount would only 
be about $100 as affecting each employee 
to which the bill would apply. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
KeLLAR in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from New York yield to the Senator 
from North Carolina? 

Mr. MEAD. I yield. 

Mr. BAILEY. What would the Sen- 
ator think about the proposition of add- 
ing $100 to the salary of the postmaster 
in the city of New York? 

Mr. MEAD. If the postmaster in the 
city of New York were doing what he is 
now doing for the Post Office Department 
for any big industrial organization in 
New York, he would probably be paid 
$50,000 a year. 

Mr. BAILEY. Very well; let him go 
and get it. 

Mr, MEAD. One hundred dollars to 
the salary which he is now receiving 
would make very little difference to us. 
It would probably make very little differ- 
ence to him, too. 

Mr. BAILEY. Then why ask for it? 

Mr. MEAD. Because we are attempt- 
ing to maintain a differential which was 
studied at some length when postal sal- 
aries were revised some time ago. 

Mr. BAILEY. Does the Senator know 
how many men in the Postal Service of 
America now receiving $4,000 a year 
would receive $100 extra under this re- 
quest? 

Mr. MEAD. I do not know; but if we 
do not maintain the differentials which 
we have already established, there will 
be assistants in the Post Office Depart- 
ment receiving more than their superiors 
receive. We went into the question at 
vider Byam i and arrived at the differ- 
entia: 
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Mr. BAILEY. Would not the Senator 
be willing to have the Post Office Depart- 
ment work this matter out rather than 
give a blanket increase? 

Mr. MEAD. The Post Office Depart- 
ment had all the opportunity in the 
world to do it during the time the bill was 
in the House and in the Senate. If the 
Post Office Department had come for- 
ward a few days before the committee 
voted to report the bill, and asked for 
more time, I am under the impression 
they would not have been trying to ex- 
pedite the passage of the bill. 

Mr. BAILEY. Was the Senator pres- 
ent when the representatives of the Post 
Office Department appeared before the 
committee? 

Mr. MEAD. At the last meeting of 
the committee one member of the Post 
Office Department was present, and I 
talked with him, and he said he wanted 
a little more time. 

Mr. BAILEY. They wanted more time 
on the ground that they were making a 
reclassification, and it was said that they 
would have it made by the 15th of Feb- 
ruary or the ist of March. Is that not 
true? 

Mr. MEAD. Whenever anything 
seems to be justified, reasons can always 
be found for putting it off. We are justi- 
fied in passing this bill, and let us do it 
now. 

Mr. BAILEY. Would we be justified 
in giving the postmaster of New York 
$100? What would be the ground for it? 

Mr. MEAD. Probably we would not 
be justified insofar as one Man was con- 
cerned, but to maintain the differential 
between all the salaries we would be 
justified. 

Mr. BAILEY. Can the Senator tell 
me the salaries of the postmasters in 
San Francisco and Boston, for instance? 

Mr, MEAD. No. 

Mr. BAILEY. The Senator, neverthe- 
less, is making the argument that this 
increase would be justified. 

Mr. MEAD. I believe that I can prove 
that the maintenance of the differentials 
in the Postal Service, from the special 
messengers up to the postmasters, which 
have been scientifically arrived at, is 
justified. If we do not maintain them 
we will have men in superior positions 
receiving less salary than men in in- 
ferior positions. 

Mr. BAILEY. The Senator is ap- 
parently taking the position that when- 
ever a $2,000 man receives an increase in 
salary we must also increase the $10,000 
man. That may be maintaining a dif- 
ferential, but it is certainly not respond- 
ing to necessity. 

Mr. MEAD. The Senator is compar- 
ing the salaries of men receiving $2,000 
and $10,000 a year who are engaged in 
the Postal Service, but there are also 
men drawing $1,200. 

Mr. BAILEY. All the better for the 
argument. The Senator says that one 
man receives $1,200 and another receives 
$10,000; and if we increase the salary of 
the $1,200 man in order to maintain the 
differential we must also increase the 
salary of the $10,000 man. If we let the 
Post Office Department work on this 
matter, they will come here with a just 
bil, and we will all be proud of it. 
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Mr. MEAD. And probably they will 
defeat the principle which we are trying 
to maintain. 

Mr. President, 20 or more Members of 
the House, and an equal number of the 
Senate, went into the subject, and they 
believe in the maintenance of the dif- 
ferentials, They established the differ- 
entials which the Senator says are not 
justified. 

Mr. BAILEY. Oh, no; I beg the Sen- 
ator’s pardon. Isay that the Senator 
said that the maintenance of the differ- 
entials would justify the requested in- 
crease. 

Mr. MEAD. I do not say the mainte- 
nance of the differentials would justify 
the increase. I say the circumstances 
under which the men labor justify the in- 
crease, and most of the increases will go 
to the men who carry the mail, distribute 
it, and sort it. 

Mr. BAILEY. If we wait for 6 weeks, 
we will—— 

Mr, MEAD. I am sure my distin- 
guished colleague will not be disap- 
pointed if we wait and obtain more or 
pass the bill and take less. 

Mr. BAILEY. I should rather wait and 
have a bill which is right. I am satisfied 
that what is sought to be accomplished 
now would have to be done again. 

Mr. MEAD. In view of the fact that 
the vast majority seem to be perfectly 
satisfied, I am willing to let them make 
the decision. 

Mr. BAILEY. Iam not worried about 
the majority. Every man in America 
who receives an increase in salary is sat- 
isfied, of course, and any man who votes 
for an increase pleases the person who 
will receive it. However, that does not 
make any difference with me. I am not 
trying to please people at the public ex- 
pense. All I am asking is that we wait 
until the Post Office Department can 
make a proposition to us on a subject 
which they have been studying, and with 
which they have been concerned. They 
know a great deal more about it than we 
do. I do not think there would be any- 
thing wrong about that. I am not 
afraid to go home and explain the situ- 
ation to the postal workers of my State. 
Of course, I realize the force of what- 
the Senator says, namely, that Santa 
Claus will be very popular on December 
25. 

Mr. MEAD. The Senator from New 
York did not say that. 

Mr. BAILEY. And Santa Claus will be 
very popular on whatever day in the year 
he happens to come. Put I do not want 
to be Santa Claus in that way. I will be 
Santa Claus with my own money, but not 
with the money of others. 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, the Sena- 
tor from New York did not make any 
mention of Santa Claus. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MEAD. I yield. 
` Mr. CHAVEZ. The people working for 
the Post Office Department in Washing- 
ton, and those working at Albuquerque, 
N. Mex.; Missoula, Mont.; and in New 
York City, are actually Santa Clauses, 
so far as work and labor are concerned, 
They are doing work while we are talk- 
ing about a little pittance to be given to 
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them. They are Santa Clauses so far as 
laboring and carrying something on 
their backs is concerned, but they are 
not Santa Claus so far as anything else 
is concerned. They are all human be- 
ings, and are entitled to fair play at the 
hands of this body. 

Mr. President, how do we legislate? 
Mention has been made of the Post Office 
Department making an investigation. 
How long have we been waiting for an 
investigation? If we depend on a de- 
partment to come forward and give us 
its views when we actually want them, 
and when any committee of Congress 
wants them, we will have to wait a long 
while. I think this is a fair bill. It 
was considered intensely by the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads. I 
do not see any reason why we should 
not pass it now. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MEAD. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. I wish to uvite the 
Senator’s attention to the fact that when 
we increased the salaries of the men tem- 
porarily to the extent of $300, the Post 
Office Department then said that they 
were about to consider this project as a 
whole. That was over a year ago. They 
came before us at the last meeting of the 
committee, and were not any further 
along than they were a year ago. This 
would be the first increase these poor 
people would have had since 1925, a litt 
$300 temporary increase. All of us know 
that the cost of living has risen, and, as 
the distinguished Senator from New 
York said a while ago, there are postal 
employees drawing only $1,200 to $1,600 
a year, on which they have to support 
their families, and they cannot do it. 
They should have had this increase 
many years ago. 

Mr.REED. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator yield to the Senator from 
Kansas? 

Mr. MEAD. Ido not wish to yield the 
floor yet, because I have not had an op- 
portunity to answer many statements 
which have been made while I have been 
attempting to explain the real reason 
back of the bill. I shall be glad to yield 
for a question. 

Mr. HATCH. The Senator from New 
York told me some time ago that he 
would yield the floor in a moment. 

Mr. MEAD. I wished to yield the floor 
after making reply to the first speech 
made against the bill by the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Nerth Caro- 
lina, but he has made one or two more 
since that time; I have been noting them 
down, and I desire to reply to them all 
as well as I can. 

Mr. BAILEY. I wish to ask the Sena- 
tor a question. Is he going to filibuster 
against his own bill? 

Mr. MEAD. No; Iam not going to fili- 
buster, but I wish to reply to what the 
Senator said when he delivered a state- 
ment from his own seat, and I also de- 
sire to reply to the second statement he 
made, when he was in the front row. 

Mr. President, I realize that it is a per- 
fectly sound argument to base one's 
opposition on the fact that the Depart- 
ment has not yet had ample opportunity 
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to present its side of the case, to partici- 
pate with the committee in the prepara- 
tion of a scientific or rational measure. 
I realize, too, that at times we assert our 
independence, and assume that it is un- 
necessary for us to delay legislation 
merely because a department or an 
agency of government sees fit to ask us to 
conform with their wishes. 

Anyway, Mr. President, the proposed 
legislation has been considered, it has 
been considered in the House and in the 
Senate, the Department has had ample 
opportunty to present its views in the 
matter, and if it has not done so by to- 
day, it is not our fault, the fault rests 
with the Department. 

Another point that is missed is this: 
We talk about raising the salaries of the 
postal workers as though we were tak- 
ing the money out of the pockets of the 
taxpayers, as though it were a case like 
that of a corporation, where money is 
taken out of the pockets of the stock- 
holders. If Senators will look at the 
record they will agree with me that these 
postal employees have earned their re- 
ward. 

In 1925, when they were receiving 86 
cents an hour—and by comparison that 
is pretty small pay today—the revenues 
of the Department approximated $560,- 
000,000. The last month that has been 
reported indicates that the revenues for 
that month are approximately $100,000,- 
000, for 1 month alone. The Post Office 
Department has become a billion-dollar 
corporation, and it has been done with- 
out adding very greatly to the personnel. 
In fact, since the beginning of the war 
the Department has saved at least 50,- 
000 places by distributing added bur- 
dens among those who are left in the 
service. 

Mr, President, the employees are pay- 
ing for this raise out of increased reve- 
nues. They are paying for this raise 
as the result of increased efficiency. 
Therefore these employees, who were 
getting 86 cents an hour in 1925, are 
here asking us in 1944, on the very 
threshold of 1945, to raise their basic 
pay a little bit above 86 cents an hour. 
All we are asked to do is to raise the pay 
they are now receiving from $300 to $400 
ayear. Just think of it, a hundred dol- 
lars spread over 12 months, less than $10 
a month, less than $2 a week! One 
would assume it was a raise of gigantic 
proportions. 

Then to suggest that the workers in 
the Postal Service, if they should be 
granted this raise, would have to assume 
the consequences of probably losing the 
war, after the vigilant work they have 
been doing in helping us win the war, is 


really, in my judgment, unjustified in. 


this debate. Why did not the House 
committee find that this little raise would 
lose the war? Why did not the House 
-itself ascertain that? There are as pa- 
triotic Members of Congress in the 
House as there are in the Senate. Why 
did they not determine that they could 
not pass the bill because it would mean 
losing the war? Why did not the Sen- 
ate committee, which voted to report the 
bill, see the danger which all of a sudden 
is brought to our attention? Why did 
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they not lock it up in the Post Office 
Committee? 

Mr. President, the postal employees are 
not only increasing the volume of the 
mail they are handling day after day, 
but they are working for the Department 
of Agriculture in the sale of agricultural 
stamps, they are selling automobile 
stamps, they were a great help to us in 
the distribution of the bonus, they are 
selling bonds and War stamps. They are 
helping the O. P. A., the War Manpower 
Commission, and a number of other com- 
missions, and they are taking it all in 
stride, and assuming a greater and 
greater burden. 

I say, Mr. President, these employees 
who received 86 cents an hour in 1925 
have not received a permanent basic in- 
crease since 1925, and there are workers 
in America—and we know them—who 
have received not only one, but have re- 
ceived two and in some instances have 
received five or six increases. 

We have been niggardly, in my judg- 
ment, in our treatment of the postal em- 
ployees, and I say that the bill is justi- 
fied on the record which has been piled 
up in its favor in the House committee, 
in the House, and in the Senate com- 
mittee. I venture to say that if it comes 
to a vote in the Senate the bill will re- 
ceive the overwhelming approval of the 
Senate. All I ask is a chance for every 
Senator to make his own decision as to 
whether the employees of the Postal 
Service should receive a raise, and if so, 
whether or not this is the bill which will 
do the job. 

Mr. President, I am willing to let the 
bill go to a vote. I hope the Senate will 
have an opportunity to vote on it. I rest 
my case on what has been said in favor 
of the bill. ` 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, the Sena- 
tor from New York and the Senator from 
Kansas are not often far apart on legis- 
lation which relates to the Post Office 


Department and the postal employees. I- 


do not think we are far apart this time 
as to what really ought to be done. I 
wish to make a very brief statement 
about the matter and correct some mis- 
apprehensions, including one in which 
the Senator from New York has just 
indulged. It is very true, as he said, that 
there has been no increase in the basic 
pay of postal employees since 1925. But 
the 1925 pay rate was based on a 48-hour 
week, The postal employees receive the 
same amount of money now for working 
a 40-hour week, so instead of there being 
no increase, there has been an increase 
of 20 percent. That does not increase 
the take-home pay unless the employee 
works overtime. I am sure neither the 
Senator from New York nor I know how 
many of the postal employees work over- 
time, but most of them do, though not 
all of them. So they have a 20-percent 
increase in their pay if they work 48 
hours and receive overtime pay. Thatis 
a 20-percent increase in pay. 

In addition to that, they receive the 
bonus of $300 which all other employees 
receive. That is presumed to be a 15- 
percent increase on an average salary of 
$2,000 a year, which makes an increase 
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for the postal employees since 1925 of 
roughly 35 percent. I am not saying 
that that is sufficient, but I do say that 
this bill ought not to pass at this late 
hour and under these circumstances. 
There was quite a definite understand- 
ing, I think, that the calendar would be 
called and that a bill objected to would 
go over, and that when the call of the 
calendar had been concluded the Senate 
would adjourn. Surely there is other 
legislation which is pressing. There is 
the land-grant provision with respect to 
the railroads which has been pressing on 
us. There is the conference report on 
the river and harbor bill, consideration 
of which might have been urged on the 
Senate. It was not my understanding, 
and I am sorry the majority leader is 
not present at the moment, that legisla- 
tion would be taken up except by unani- 
mous consent. 

Let me go a little further, and I hope 
I have the attention of the Senator from 
New York, because, as I said, he and I 
usually agree. I pay my tribute to the 
Post Office Department and its em- 
ployees. I was one of them for 28 years, 
and went from the bottom to the top 
ranks of the Postal Service. There is 
no better managed business institution 
in the Government than the Post Office 
Department. There are no more efficient 
workers and there is no better managed 
business in the Government; but let me 
state a fact which the Senator from 
New York knows as well as I do. What 
I now say, as the Senator from New York 
knows, I said in the committee, though 
I agreed to report the bill. I agreed to 
go along. The Post Office Department 
is due for an overhauling in its organiza- 
tion. I am sure the Senator from New 
York will agree with that statement. The 
Department has been working on it for 
some months. I do not remember when 
the bill was introduced; perhaps the 
Senator from New York can refresh my 
recollection; but it was some months ago, 
quite a considerable time ago. 

The Post Office Department has ad- 
vised us that the Bureau of the Budget 
does not approve the bill, that the Post- 
master General does not approve it and 
does not want the Congress to take ac- 
tion at this time. The Post Office De- 
partment will be ready in the next few 
weeks with a comprehensive report which 
will permit the full subject of postal 
salaries, postal classifications, and postal 
organization to be brought up and con- 
sidered the way it ought to be considered, 
carefully, between the congressional 
commitees and the Post Office Depart- 
ment, with advice and information from 
the Post Office Department. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. HILL 
in the chair). Does the Senator from 
Kansas yield to the Senator from North 
Carolina? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. BAILEY. What will be the con- 
sequences, if we convert the $300 tempo- 
rary bonus into a $400 permanent bonus, 
which is what we would do by passing 
the bill? If the Treasury Department 
employees were to ask for the same in- 
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crease and if the Department of Agri- 
culture employees were to ask for the 
same increase, how could we resist such 
a demand? 

Mr, REED. I will let the Senator from 
New York answer the Senator from North 
Carolina, but I do not want the Senator 
from North Carolina to get me off the 
track on the question of differentials. I 
want to stay right on the track. 

If we pass this bill it will mean the ex- 
penditure of about $30,000,000. 

; Mr. BAILEY. Thirty-six million dol- 
ars. 

Mr. REED. Whatever the amount may 
be—thirty million or thirty-six million 
dollars. I think it will also do something 
else, which I think will invite a veto from 
the President. I may be mistaken about 
that, but I should say it is at least pos- 
sible and may be probable. Congress has 
voted a $300 bonus, which is temporary, 
to every employee of the Government who 
earns up to $2,900 a year. That is to 
expire the 30th of June next. What we 
are doing here is in effect to pick out the 
employees of one department, and in- 
crease their bonus from $300 to $400 a 
year. If that does not invite a veto by 
the President because of discrimination 
between employees in the different de- 
partments, I do not know what will. I 
am sure the Senator from New York 
agrees with me upon that point. 

Mr. President, I am not opposed to re- 
organization of these salaries. I am not 
opposed to reclassification for the postal 
employees; I think they richly deserve it; 
but I want to do it in the right way; I 
want to do it in order; I want to do it in 
connection with the Post Office Depart- 
ment. 

We have assurance from the Depart- 
ment that within the next 2 or 3 weeks, 
before the time the next Congress con- 
venes or before Congress is ready to go 
to work, the Department will have all 
the information necessary to enable us 
to act intelligently. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Let me say to the 
Senator from Kansas that the substance 
of this bill was introduced by me as Sen- 
ate bill No. 1 at the beginning of the 
Seventy-eighth Congress. Let me also 
say that I have heard the Post Office 
Department make the very same state- 
ment which the Senator is now making, 
that the Department is engaged in a 
study of the question and will soon be 
able to furnish the result of the study. 
I have heard that statement made dur- 
ing the last 10 years, but have never seen 
the result of the study. 

The Senator said that the postal clerks 
received an increase by a reduction in 
hours of work. I never yet knew an “in- 
crease” of that kind to bring home the 
bacon. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I think I 
said that that did not increase the take- 
home pay. I made that statement. I 
have been here 6 years. The Post Office 
Department never yet has, to my knowl- 
edge, failed to make a report on any and 
every bill on which we asked it to make 
a report. I do not think that now at 
this late hour, under these circum- 
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ste nces, without consideration, we ought 
to pass a bill which involves $30,000,000 
a year, which involves a departure 
from good sound administrative prac- 
tice, and which raises a question as to 
whether a veto is invited from the Presi- 
dent. I wish to help properly to organ- 
ize and reorganize, if necessary, the 
Postal Service and the Post Office De- 
partment, and to give the postal employ- 
ees their just dues. I was one of them 
for too many years to forget what they 
do and what they deserve. But this pro- 
cedure is irregular and I think it is a 
highly inefficient way to handle the 
question: 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I should 
like to restate my motion. I move that 
the Senate proceed to considtr House 
bill 4715, which is now on the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from New York. 

Mr. REED. I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Kansas suggests the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Kansas withhold his point 
of no quorum for a moment? 

Mr. REED. I will withhold it to al- 
low the Senator from New Mexico to 
pay tribute to the departing lady Sen- 
ator. 3 


TRIBUTE TO SENATOR HATTIE W. 
CARAWAY 


Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, while 
sitting here this afternoon and listening 
to several farewell speeches, the idea oc- 
curred to me that we were about to lose 
many close associations and friendships. 
I shall not attempt to enumerate them 
all. Isee present the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. CLARK]. Just a moment ago 
I saw the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Horman], and other Senators who are 
about to depart and will not be with us 
at the beginning of the next Congress. 
Of course, to all those Senators I ex- 
press, not only for myself, but I am sure 
for the vast majority of Senators, our 
regrets that they will not be with us 
again. 

But it occurred to me that possibly 
Senators had overlooked the fact that 
there is leaving us this afternoon, not to 
return again, the only lady Senator, Mrs. 
Harre W. Caraway, the Senator from 
Arkansas. To her I wish to pay a brief 
tribute. 

Mrs. Caraway has been a Member of 

the Senate longer than I have. She has 
always been most gracious, most kindly, 
and most ladylike. If I may be forgiven 
for saying so, inasmuch as I believe that 
her votes throughout the years since I 
have been here have corresponded almost 
exactly with mine, I am tempted to say 
that the Senator from Arkansas has been 
most statesmanlike in the votes she has 
cast. 
So, without regard to the gentlemen 
who are leaving the Senate and will not 
return, I think it would be a very fitting 
thing for us, who are men, to stand for a 
moment and give a handclap for the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mrs. Caraway]. 
May it be done? 
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(The Senators rose in their places and 
applauded.) 

Mr. HATCH. Mr, President, the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas is not present, but 
I hope the Record will show that every 
Senator present rose and applauded. 


SALARY INCREASES FOR POSTAL 
EMPLOYEES 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Con- 
NALLY in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Kansas renew his point of order? 

Mr. REED. I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, a point 
of order. 


Mr. REED. I yield to the Senator 


‘from North Carolina, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. BAILEY. The motion pending is 
the motion by the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Map] that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 1404, House bill 4715. 

That bill was reported to the Senate 
on December 14, 1944. This is the legis- 
lative day of Tuesday, November 21, 1944, 
Therefore the motion is out of order. 
The bill would have to lie over 1 legis 
lative day before being considered by the 
Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from North Carolina makes the 
point of order that the motion of the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Meap] is 
not in order because of the fact that the 
bill, reported during the legislative day 
of November 21, 1944, has not lain over 
a legislative day. 

Does the Senator from New York de- 
sire to be heard on the point of order? 
Under the rules the point of order is not 
debatable, but the Chair desires infor- 
mation, and he invites the Senator from 
New York to enlighten him. 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I appre- 
ciate the attitude of the Chair. 

The bill came over from the House on 
December 14, as has been pointed out 
by the distinguished senior Senator from 
North Carolina. Evidently, we have not 
had a change in legislative day, unless 
the adjournment earlier in the day had 
something to do with it. I really must 
rely upon the decision of the Chair and 
the Parliamentarian. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will say for the benefit of the 
Senator from New York that there was 
no adjournment today. The Senate 
merely went back into legislative session 
after the executive session. 

Mr. MEAD. Iam anxious to hear the 
decision of the Chair in the matter. 

Mr, CLARK of Missouri. Mr, Presi- 
dent, will the Chair hear from me for a 
moment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is very glad to hear from the Sen- 
ator from Missouri. The Chair is not 
allergic to information. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am very certain that that is true. 

This question has been the subject of 
conflict ever since I have been a Member 
of the Senate, for 12 years. The former 
President pro tempore of the Senate, the 
late Senator from Nevada, Mr. Pittman, 
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had one view, and the former Vice Pres- 
ident, Mr. Garner, had another. I think 
I should state both views. 

Personally I was very much impressed 
with the view of the former Vice Pres- 
ident, Mr. Garner. His view was that 
when the rule says that no Senator may 
speak more than twice, and, in another 
place, where the rule mentions à day, 
it means a calendar day. 

Senator Pittman held the contrary 
view. It has always been my view that 
Vice President Garner was correct. 
Therefore I am opposing the point of 
order of the Senator from North Carolina. 
It is a matter upon which any Senator 
has the right to make up his own mind, 
as to whether the word “day” means a 
legislative day or a calendar day. I hold 
with the distinguished former Vice Pres- 
ident that it means a calendar day. 

Senator Pittman, who was a very dis- 
tinguished Member of the Senate, and 


President pro tempore of the Senate, took . 


the contrary view. He took the position, 
as he announced from the rostrum, that 
the word “day” meant a legislative day. 
Every Senator has the right to make up 
his mind on that question. I believe it is 
yery important to have the question 
settled. 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, if I may 
interject briefiy, first of all, if we go back 
to the intention behind this rule, we find 
that it was for the purpose of giving 
Senators an opportunity to read the mes- 
sage which came over from the House or 
the bill was laid on the desk. A calendar 
day was the time limit which was set—a 
#4-hour period—in order that the Sen- 
ate might acquaint itself with what was 
on the desk. 

As the distinguished senior Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. CLARK] has well said, 
the matter has been the subject of inter- 
pretation. It has been interpreted by 
different presiding officers and Sena- 
tors differently. In my judgment the leg- 
islative day which is listed on the calen- 
dar as being November 21 is a myth; it is 
a fiction; and it has no relation whatso- 
ever to the underlying principle upon 
which the rule was based. The rule came 
about for the sole purpose of allowing 
Senators sufficient time to become ac- 
quainted with measures. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will my friend yield to me at that 
point? 

Mr. MEAD. I am glad to yield. 
What I have said is my opinion. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Of course, 
Mr. President, the Senate has a legisla- 
tive day and a calendar day. The situa- 
tion did not come about by the applica- 
tion of that rule at all. As a matter 
of fact, the late Senator Pittman, from 
Navada, announced that he would en- 
force the rule that no Senator could 
speak more than twice on the same sub- 
ject or the same proposition on the same 
legislative day. That point came up dur- 
ing the fight on the court bill. 

The Senator from New York, of course, 
in my opinion, is entirely mistaken in 
his opinion about the way the applica- 
tion of the rule came up, I have no par- 
ticular feeling about the matter one way 
or the other, Mr. President, but I do 
have some recollection of the practice 
of the Senate. 
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Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask my distinguished colleague 
whether there is a well-determined, fixed, 
and established rule with reference to the 
calendar-day and the legislative-day 
controversy. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I will say 
to my dear friend the Senator from New 
York that there has never been an es- 
tablished practice. At the time when 
Vice President Garner was President of 
the Senate and the late Senator Pitt- 
man was President pro tempore, one of 
them told me he would rule one way if 
he happened to be in the chair when the 
matter came up, and the other one told 
me he would rule the other way if he 
happened to be in the chair when the 
question arose. 

So the matter is one for the Senate to 
take a position on at any time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will state that he is informed by 
those who know that neither the then 
President pro tempore of the Senate, the 
late Senator Pittman, or Vice President 
Garner made a specific ruling on such a 
point of order. They stated how they 
would rule if the question were presented 
to them. 

But the Chair does not think that is 
the point now. The point the Senator 


from Missouri has been discussing is 


whether a Senator may speak more than 
twice on the same day. 

The question then arises whether a 
Senator may speak twice on a legisla- 
tive day, which may last a month, or 
whether he may speak twice on a cal- 
endar day. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if the Chair will indulge me—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair asks the Senator to wait for a mo- 
ment, please. 

The Chair’s own personal view as to 
that matter—although the Chair thinks 
his personal view is not in point at all— 
is that the calendar day was intended by 
the rule. But the rulings heretofore have 
not sustained that view. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. If the Chair 
will indulge me for a moment—and let 
me say I think the matter is of no par- 
ticular significance to me now—I should 
like to say that the term is exactly the 
same, namely, “1 day.” The term “1 day” 
is used in two different rules. The Par- 
liamentarian of the Senate and I have 
long disagreed about this matter. The 
term is precisely the same in two dif- 
ferent rules of the Senate, namely, 
“1 day.” 

The Parliamentarian of the Senate, 
Mr. Watkins, for whom I have great af- 
fection and respect, has always enter- 
tained the opinion that the term “1 
day” means 1 legislative day. I have al- 
ways entertained exactly the opposite 
opinion. 

The late Senator Pittman agreed with 
Mr. Watkins. Vice President Garner 
agreed with me. It was entirely a mat- 
ter as to who would be in the chair when 
the question arose for opinion and for 
exposition. 

Let me say to the Chair that I am 
perfectly willing to have the Chair rule 
now. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, under 
what rule is the point of order made? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
point of order is made that the bill was 
reported from the House of Representa- 
tives on the calendar day of December 14, 
but on the legislative day November 21; 
that the Senate is still on the legislative 
day November 21; that therefore the bill 
has not lain over a day, and there- 
ore 

Mr. PEPPER. What rule is referred 
to, Mr. President? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
matter comes up under rule XXVI, para- 
graph 2, which reads as follows: 

2. All reports of committees and motions 
to discharge a committee from the consid- 
eration of a subject, and all subjects from 
which a committee shall be discharged, shall 
lie over 1 day for consideration, unless by 
unanimous consent the Senate shall other- 
wise direct. 


The report of the committee was, of 
course, what brought the bill before the 
Senate. 

The Chair has no preconceived ideas 
about the point of order. The Chair has 
consulted the Parliamentarian, in whom 
the Chair has great confidence. The 
Parliamentarian advises that the uni- 
form precedents are to the effect that the 
bill cannot be taken up on the same legis- 
lative day, except by unanimous consent, 

The Chair will refer to a precedent 
cited by the Parliamentarian, to be found 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for the 
Seventy-seventh Congress, first session, 
at pages 9601 and 9604: 

On December 10, 1941, Mr. REYNOLDS, of 
North Carolina, from the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, reported with an amendment the 
bill (S. J. Res. 117) removing restrictions on 
the use and terms of service of units and 
members of the Army of the United States, 
and asked unanimous consent for its present 
consideration, during the order of submittal 
of reports. 

After the conclusion of morning business, 
Mr. REYNOLDS again asked unanimous con- 
sent to take up the joint resolution, when the 
Vice President ruled that unanimous con- 
sent was necessary in view of a statement by 
Mr. BARKLEY, of Kentucky, that the resolution 
could be considered on motion until 2 o'clock. 

Mr. McNary, of Oregon, said: “Mr. President, 
unanimous consent is necessary because the 
joint resolution was not reported until today, 
and under the rule it must lie over a day 
unless unanimous consent is given for its 
consideration. 

The Vice President stated that the Senator 
from Oregon was correct. 

Mr. BARKLEY stated that he thought the 
joint resolution had been reported yesterday. 


On the point as to what is a legislative 
day, the Chair submits a statement pre- 
pared by the Parliamentarian prior to 
the time when this matter came before 
the Senate. The memorandum was pre- 
pared by the Parliamentarian, Mr. Wat- 
kins, in connection with the nominations 
which were confirmed by the Senate to- 
day. It reads as follows: 

Under the precedents of the Senate, the 
word “day,” unless otherwise indicated, 
means a legislative, and not a calendar, day; 
and a motion to take up a legislative matter 
that has gone over for a day is not in order, 
upon c™Zection, until there has been an ad- 
journment of the Senate, and thereby a 
termination of the legislative day. 


Under the circumstances, the Chair 
has no course to pursue except to ob- 
serve the precedents, 
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Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I assume 
that the Chair, in handing down the 
ruling, has ruled that my motion is out 
of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair would have done so, but the Sena- 
tor from New York asked to be recog- 
nized. 

Mr. MEAD. Well, Mr. President, I 
shall wait to hear the verdict. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the precedents, the Chair has no choice 
whatever, regardless of what might be the 
Chair’s personal view. The Chair has al- 
ready stated it in respect to the other 
question as to how often a Senator could 
speak on a day. 

The Chair thinks the purpose of the 
rule was to make the term “1 day” 
mean a calendar day. But that is not 
the point now before the Senate. 

If no other Senator desires to address 
the Chair 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, if the 
Chair will indulge me for a moment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Kentucky is recognized. 

Mr. BARKLEY. My recollection is 
that in the discussion of the question 
heretofore with former Vice President 
Garner, both in private with him and in 
colloquy here on the ficor, former Vice 
President Garner, in considering the 
question whether a Senator might speak 
more than twice on the same day, and 
discussing the difference between a cal- 
endar day and a legislative day, an- 
nounced that some day he would hold 
that the rule meant a calendar day, but 
he never really so ruled. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He did 
not. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It was regarded as 
ex cathedra, so the ruling of the Chair 
has never, as I recall, been reversed, 
The same question was brought up a 
couple of years ago. 

My only interest is to preserve the in- 
tegrity of the rules of the Senate, be- 
cause they rise up to plague us from time 
to time if we make a mistake. 

Some years ago it was held that the 
Chaplain need not open the Senate with 
prayer except following an adjournment 
of the Senate. Sometimes we went for 
weeks without the Senate being opened 
with prayer by the Chaplain, because 
there had been no new legislative date, 
and there had been no adjournment. 

I recall that former Senator Neely, 
from West Virginia, submitted a reso- 
lution providing for opening the Senate 
each day with prayer, and from that 
time on we have had a prayer each time 
the Senate has convened. However, that 
resolution defined the word “day” only 
insofar as it applied to the opening ex- 
ercises of the Senate. As I recall it, it 
did not go any further. 

Frankly, I think that the ruling of the 
Chair is correct insofar as it conforms 
to the uniform precedents of the Sen- 
ate. My only interest is to preserve the 
rules in their integrity. 

Whenever we deviate from them in 
order to deal with a particular situa- 
tion we find that the precedent fre- 
quently rises in the future to plague us 
in connection with some other matter, 
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Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, am I to understand that the Chair 
has sustained the point of order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No; the 
Chair was about to announce his deci- 
sion when he was interrupted—but agree- 
ably so—by the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I merely 
wished to know what the decision of the 
Chair was. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will announce his decision in a very 
few moments if the Senator will be 
patient. 

The Chair wishes to cite an additional 
ruling on the same point. The Chair 
is thankful to the majority leader for 
his remarks in this matter, which the 
Chair thinks are borne out by the RECORD. 

The Chair desires to cite an instance 
which occurred. 

On the calendar day of March 3 (legislative 
day of March 2), 1927—— 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr, Presi- 
dent, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. To what 
year did the Chair refer? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
year was 1927, 

The Chair continues to read: 


Mr. Warren moved that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of the deficiency 
appropriation bill, H. R. 17291, when Mr. 
Reed of Missouri made the point of order 
that Mr. Warren’s motion was not in order 
in view of the fact that the bill was reported 
to the Senate during this legislative day, 
and must go over, if objection is made, for 
one legislative day. 

The Vice PRESIDENT (Charles G. Dawes) 
sustained the point of order. (Senate Jour- 
nal, 69th Cong., 2d sess., p. 274.) 

On the next day, the Senate having taken 
a recess, Mr. Warren renewed the motion, 
when Mr. Robinson of Arkansas made the 
same point of order, which was likewise sus- 
tained by the Vice President. (Senate Jour- 
nal ib., p. 277.) 

Subsequently, on the same day, the House 
sent to the Senate a joint resolution (H. J. 
Res. 379) making appropriations for the 
Veterans Bureau, which was read twice by 
unanimous consent, A request of Mr. Warren 
to proceed to its consideration was objected 
to. Mr. Warren thereupon moved that the 
Senate take up the measure, when Mr. WALSH 
of Massachusetts made the point of order 
that the motion was not in order under para- 
graph 2 of Rule XXVI, requiring reports of 
committees to lie over 1 day. 

The Vice-President sustained the point of 
order. (Senate Journal, 69th Cong., 2d sess., 
p. 282.) 


Under these rulings, which all seem to 
be uniform, as well as the precedents, 
which seem perfectly clear, the Chair 
sustains the point of order made by the 
Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, in a spirit 
of friendliness, and reiterating what I 
have said with regard to my respect 
and high regard for the present occupant 
of the chair, and only because my able 
colleague, the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. CLARK] who is a splendid parlia- 
mentarian and who has told us that this 
is a question for every Senator to decide 
for himself, I wish to appeal from the 
decision of the Chair. I do so because 
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my bill, which was reported by the com- 
mittee, has been on the calendar for 2 
weeks. Unless we determine that a cal- 
endar day is meant rather than a legis- 
lative day, a bill may lie over for months. 
So Mr. President, assuming that the pur- 
pose of the rule is to facilitate the con- 
sideration of legislation rather than to 
stifle it, in a spirit of friendliness I appeal 
from the decision of the Chair, and in 
that way ask the Senate to interpret the 
rule. 

THE PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is within his rights. The ques- 
tion is whether the Senate wishes to 
overrule all these precedents at a night 
session. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I wish 
to make this comment: I am in favor of 
the bill of the Senator from New York. 
I have repeatedly said that I would vote 
for it. I have no hesitancy in saying 
that if it were brought to a vote I would 
vote for it. But I think it is a serious 
thing to try to overrule the uniform prec- 
edents of the Senate merely because of 
one bill. It is unfortunate that the 
question has arisen at the last minute of 

“the session. The proposed legislation 
has been pending before the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads for 
months. I do not know how many 
months it has been pending there—per- 
haps a year. 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, if I may 
-interrupt the Senator, I may say that I 
have been trying for several days to have 
the bill considered, 

Mr. BARKLEY. I understand; but 
the Senator's bill has been lying in the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads for months. 

Mr. MEAD. That was not my fault. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am not saying that 
it has been the fault of anyone, but it 
has been in that committee. Every time 
I have gone home to my State of Ken- 
tucky, postal employees have asked me 
when the bill would be reported by the 
committee. I could not tell them when 
it would be reported. I am not a mem- 
ber of the committee. The bill was re- 
ported only recently. We are now about 
to adjourn, and we are asked to over- 
rule uniform precedents and decisions 
of the Senate on a point of order, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator permit an inquiry on the part 
of the Chair? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Certainly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If the 
word “day” means a calendar day, what 
about all the recesses which have been 
taken? Would not the Senate be re- 
quired to meet every day following an 
adjournment, and have a morning hour? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I think so. The 
whole question is bound up in complica- 
tions which involve the legislative situa- 
tion. The Senate has from time im- 
memorial, in order to expedite business, 
resorted to the recess in order not to 
have a calendar day, when the morning 
hour has to be gone through with, in 
order that a bill which is the unfinished 
business may be taken up at once with- 
out waiting a couple of hours in order 
that the morning hour’s business may be 
transacted. It is a convenient deviee by 
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which the Senate can expedite its busi- 
ness. I think it would be most unfor- 
tunate from a legislative standpoint, re- 
gardless of my interest in the particular 
bill now under discussion, for the Chair 
to overrule the decisions of time im- 
memorial. 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Iyield. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. The Senator 


is very familiar with the rule that a mo- 
tion to reconsider has to be offered 
within the next 2 days. Exactly the 
same expression is used in the rule as 
to all these other questions. Does the 
Senator from Kentucky have any idea 
that the motior: cannot be offered within 
the next 2 calendar days? 

Mr. BARKLEY. No; of course it can 
be. It can be offered at once, as soon 
as the vote it taken. Any Senator can 
rise and offer a motion to reconsider. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. What is the 
difference between the use of the words 
“one day” in the various instances? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair calls the attention of Senators to 
rule XIII, paragraph 1, on page 17, of- 
the Senate Rules, which deals with this 
particular situation. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I was as familiar with that rule as 
the present Presiding Officer of the 
Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair thought perhaps other Senators 
might not be so well advised. The 
Chair will read the rule. 


When a question has been decided by the 
Senate, any Senator voting with the pre- 
vailing side or who has not voted may, on 
the same day or on either of the next 2 
days of actual session thereafter, move a 
reconsideration; and if the Senate shall re- 
fuse to reconsider, or upon reconsideration 
shall affirm its first decision, no further mo- 
tion to reconsider shall be in order unless 
by unanimous consent. Every motion to re- 
consider shall be decided by a majority vote, 
and may be laid on the table without affect- 
ing the question in reference to which the 
same is made, which shall be a final dispo- 
sition of the motion. 


The language “2 days of actual ses- 
sion thereafter” would certainly have an 
implication. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In other words, that 
language is different from the language 
we are now considering. 

I appreciate the enthusiasm of the 
Senator from New York for the proposed 
legislation and his interest in it, which 
is no greater than my own, but I think 
that the Senate should not be asked to 
overrule the uniform decisions of the 
Senate simply because of one bill. I am 
sure that no undue delay will be brought 
about by the ruling of the Chair. I think 
the proposal now before the Senate could 
be reported at the very beginning of the 
next session, and placed on the calendar, 
and then it would not find itself in the 
unfortunate position of being up against 
a wall at a time when we have already 
ordered an adjournment of the Senate. 
I do not think any harm will come or 
any loss will be sustained. 

I hope the Senator from New York 
will see his way clear not to press his 
appeal, and, if he does, I certainly hope 
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that the Senate, simply because of its 
interest in one piece of legislation, will 
not upset the rules of the Senate, which 
action might arise to plague us for a 
generation. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I am of 
much the same attitude as that indicated 
by the distinguished majority leader. I 
had expected to vote for the bill when 
it properly came before the Senate and 
reached the voting stage. I donot know 
that I have ever directly made this state- 
ment before, but I have intimated that 
that was my attitude. I am not tre- 
mendously concerned about increasing 
by $100 the pay of the postal employees 
of the United States. I know something 
about them in my own section of the 
country, and in the next few months they 
will earn in the State of Maine more 
than they will receive. 

I think the Senator from Kentucky is 
absolutely correct when he advises cau- 
tion against overruling a decision of the 
Chair which sustains the acknowledged 
precedents of the Senate. But I think 
there is something involved beyond a re- 
jection or a repudiation of the rules of 
the Senate. - Earlier in the day the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky told us of his purpose 
to submit a resolution of adjournment, 
and I think I can say without danger of 
contradiction that it was understood at 
that time that after the resolution had 
been agreed to we would proceed to con- 
sider bills on the calendar to which there 
was no objection, beginning with cal- 
endar 1401. The calendar was called. 
The bill under discussion was objected to 
when it was reached on the calendar. 
Senators who are interested in the pro- 
posal, and who were present at the call 
of the calendar when the bill went over, 
have left the Chamber. It is now pro- 
posed that we not only invalidate the 
precedents of the Senate, but it is pro- 
posed that we invalidate an agreement 
entered into in the Senate when the cal- 
endar was to be called for the considera- 
tion of bills to which there was no ob- 
jection. 

I think that when that agreement was 
entered into it excluded consideration of 
other matters except by unanimous con- 
sent, and I am not sure that even any- 
thing could be done by unanimous con- 
sent and not be a violation of the agree- 
ment we had with respect to procedure in 
the Senate. 

I know one Senator in particular asked 
me to announce his attitude when the bill 
was reached on the call of the calendar. 
When it went over, I saw no reason for 
stating his position. The Senator is not 
now present, and I think he had a right 
to assume that when the calendar was 
called and the bill was passed over on the 
objection of a Senator, that disposed of 
the matter for this legislative day. 

Mr. President, I am not enough of a 
parliamentarian to have any definite no- 
tions about the parliamentary question 
involved. I am disposed to believe the 
Chair is correct in his ruling. I do know 
that when an agreement is entered into, 
whether it is formal or informal, Sen- 
ators of the United States should ob- 
serve the integrity of the agreement, and 
I think that what is now proposed does 
not respect the integrity of the agree- 
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ment entered into by the Senate today. 
I should regret even more than a breach 
of the rules such a departure from an 
understanding reached by Senators. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I must say that I do not agree with 
the position taken by the distinguished 
occupant of the Chair, for whom I have 
great respect and great affection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair has not taken any position. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. In order to 
settle the matter, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Missouri suggests the ab- 
sence of a quorum. The clerk will call 
the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Austin Downey Overton 
Bailey Ferguson Pepper 
Barkley Guffey Radcliffe 
Bilbo Hatch Revercomb 
Brewster Johnson, Colo. Shipstead 
Burton La Follette Smith 
Butler Langer Tunnell 
Chandler McCarran Walsh 
Chavez Magnuson Weeks 
Clark, Mo, Maloney Wheeler 
Connally Maybank Wherry 
Cordon Millikin White 
Danaher Murdock Wiley 
Davis O'Mahoney Willis 
The PREŚDING OFFICER. The 


Chair announces that the roll call dis- 
closes that there are only 42 Senators 
present, not a quorum, 
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Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, in ac- 
cordance with the terms of Senate Con- 
current Resolution 58, heretofore agreed 
to today, I move that the Senate do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 8 
o’clock and 22 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
adjourned sine die. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate December 19 (legislative day 
of November 21), 1944: 

FOREIGN SERVICE 

Laurence A. Steinhardt to be Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America near the Govern- 
ment of Czechoslovakia now established in 
London, 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
UNDER SECRETARY OF STATE 

Joseph C. Grew to be Under Secretary of 
State. 

TO BE ASSISTANT SECRETARIES OF STATE 

Nelson A. Rockefeller 

W. L. Clayton 

James C. Dunn 

Brig. Gen. Julius C. Holmes, United States 
Army. 

Archibald MacLeish 


IN THE Navy 


TO BE REAR ADMIRALS IN THE NAVY, FOR TEM- 
PORARY SERVICE, TO RANK AS INDICATED 
Allen R. McCann, from March 25, 1943. 

Frederick G. Crisp, from June 1, 1942. 

Edward L. Cochrane, from June 21, 1942. 

Burrell C. Allen, to be a rear admiral in the 
Navy, on the retired list, for temporary serv- 
ice, to continue while serving as chief of staff 
to the commander, Western Sea Frontier. 
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TO BE COMMODORES, FOR TEMPORARY SERVICE 

Paul E. Pihl, to be a commodore in the 
Navy, for temporary service, to continue 
while serving as assistant chief of staff 
(logistics) to the commander, Western Sea 
Frontier, and until reporting for other per- 
manent duty. 

Ben H. Wyatt, to be a commodore in the 
Navy, for temporary service, to continue while 
serving as commander, naval air base, first 
naval district, and until reporting for other 
permanent duty. 

Thomas E. Van Metre, to be a commodore 
in the Navy, for temporary service, to con- 
tinue while serving as assistant naval in- 
spector general and until reporting for other 
permanent duty. 

Posr MASTERS 
ALABAMA 
Martin V. Griffith, Hanceville. 
ALASKA 
Beatrice A. Huntley, Palmer. 
ARKANSAS 
Cecil L. Horn, Black Rock. 
ILLINOIS 

Albert Engel Croegaert, Annawan. 

Ralph Leinicke, Ava. 

Nautee F. McCrary, Robbins, 

IOWA 

Florence E. Wynn, Gilman. 

KENTUCKY 

Ralph M. Ramey, Praise. 

P LOUISIANA 

Lydia M. Coroy, Gonzales. 

MICHIGAN 

Meda G. Keith, Bellevue. 

Ida Belle Telling, Byron. 

Roland H. Kolb, Fairview. 

Velma Strait, Horton. 

Ambrose J. Powell, Laingsburg. 

Blanche McGraw, Napoleon, 

Elmer M. Clapp, Oshtemo. 

Carol F. Acre, Otter Lake, 

Matti Halmet Oja, Pelkie, 

Gerald A. Gale, Owosso. 

Elgin Quick, Richmond. 

MINNESOTA 

Hannah L. Strand, Perley. 

MISSISSIPPI 
Olin H. Akers, Pontotoc, 
MISSOURI 
Vera T. Sydnor, Blackburn. 
NEVADA 
Harold E. Haviland, Winnemucca, 
NEW JERSEY 
Thomas H. Ryan, Jr., Cliffwood. 
NEW YORK 
Earl J. Hotwes, Elma. 
Roy A. Alstead, South Wales. 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Myrna M. Sillman, Sawyer. 
OKLAHOMA 

May McElroy, Amber. 

William W. Stepp, Headrick. 

Pearl L. Bulman, Mill Creek. 

Ward H. Roysden, Pocasset. 

Nina Murphy, Wirt. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Frank D. Harriger, Leeper. 

George W. Althouse, Mohnton, 

Reba H. Galley, Perryopolis. 

David H. Baughman, Rillton. 

Grethel V. Shawley, Youngstown. 

x SOUTH DAKOTA 

Oscar G. Westgard, Astoria. 

TEXAS 


Elmer Carlton, Carlton. 
Alice W. Griffin, Hooks. 
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Willie Reagan Martin, Loraine. 
Oscar B. Fields, Jr., San Angelo. 


UTAH 
Orion Gottfredson, Circleville. 
WASHINGTON 
Sadie Ensch, Clearlake. 


COMMISSION FOR NATIONAL MEMORIAL 
STADIUM IN THE DISTRICT 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of December 19, 1944, the Vice 
President, on December 21, 1944, ap- 
pointed Mr. Breo, Mr. Mean, and Mr. 
Burton members on the part of the Sen- 
ate of the Joint Commission to Consider 
a Site and Design for a National Memo- 
rial Stadium in the District of Colum- 
bia, established by Public Law No. 523, 
approved December 20, 1944. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED AFTER SINE DIE 
ADJOURNMENT 


Subsequent to the sine die adjourn- 
ment of the Senate, the Vice President, 
under the authority of Senate Concur- 
rent Resolution 59, signed the following 
enrolled bills, which had been signed pre- 
viously by the Speaker pro tempore of 
the House of Representatives: 


S. 1481. An act to amend further the Civil- 
Service Retirement Act, approved May 29, 
1930, as amended; 

S. 1979. An act to regulate in the District 
of Columbia the transfer of shares of stock 
in corporations and to make uniform the law 
with reference thereto; 

H. R. 2241. An act to abolish the Jackson 
Hole National Monument created by Presi- 
dential Proclamation No. 2578, dated March 
15, 1948, 

H. R. 2973. An act to provide that no per- 
son shall publish or distribute any political 
statement relating to a candidate for elec- 
tion to any Federal office which does not 
contain the name of the person responsible 
for its publication or distribution; 

H. R. 3429. An act to amend section 1 of 
an act entitled “An act authorizing the 
Secretary of the Interior to employ engineers 
and economists for consultation purposes on 
important reclamation work,” approved Feb- 
ruary 28, 1929 (45 Stat. 1406), as amended 
by the act of April 22, 1940 (54 Stat. 148); 

H. R. 4709. An act to authorize increases 
“n wages for certain employees of the Alas- 
ka Railroad for services rendered from May 
1, 1943, to September 30, 1943, inclusive; 

H. R. 4782. An act to authorize the sale of 
certain lands of the Tulalip Tribe of In- 
dians, State of Washington; 

H. R. 5002. An act granting the consent of 
Congress to the State of Tennessee Depart- 
ment of Highways and Public Works to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a free high- 
way bridge across the Clinch River at the 
point where such river is crossed by United 
States Highway No. 25E; 

H. R. 5409. An act for the exchange of 
lands adjacent to the Pike National Forest 
in Colorado; 

H. R. 5448. An act to permit construction, 
maintenance, and use of a tunnel for the pur- 
pose of carrying lines for petroleum products 
in the District of Columbia; 

H. R. 5571. An act to omit or defer the re- 
quired 5-year valuation of the civil-service 
retirement and disability fund for the dura- 
tion of the present war and for 1 year there- 
after; and 

H. R. 5587. An act making appropriations 
to supply deficiencies in certain appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1944, 
and for prior fiscal years, and to provide sup- 
plemental appropriations for the fiscal years 
ending June 30, 1945, and June 30, 1946, and 
for other purposes, 
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ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED AFTER SINE 
DIE ADJOURNMENT 


The following enrolled bills, heretofore 
duly signed by the Presiding Officers of 
the two Houses, were presented on De- 
cember 20, 1944, by the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills to the President of the 
United States: 


S. 1979. An act to regulate in the District 
of Columbia the transfer of shares of stock 
in corporations and to make uniform the law 
with reference thereto; and 

S. 1481. An act to amend further the Civil 
Service Retirement Act, approved May 29, 
1930, as amended. 


APPROVALS AND DISAPPROVALS OF 
SENATE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLU- 
TIONS AFTER SINE DIE ADJOURNMENT 


The President of the United States, 
subsequent to the sine die adjournment 
of the Senate, notified the Secretary of 
the Senate that he had approved and 
signed acts and joint resolutions, as fol- 
lows: 


On December 19, 1944: 

S. 198. An act to amend further section 2 
of the Civil Service Retirement Act, approved 
May 29, 1940, as amended; 

S. 209. An act authorizing the conveyance 
of certain property to the State of North 
Dakota; and 

S. 963. An act relating to the imposition of 
certain penalties and the payment of deten- 
tion expenses incident to the bringing of 
certain aliens into the United States. 

On December 20, 1944: 

S. 1571. An act to provide that the trans- 
mountain tunnel constructed in connection 
with the Colorado-Big Thompson project 
shall be known as the Alva B. Adams tun- 
nel; 

S. 1688. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of Agriculture to compromise, adjust, or can- 
cel certain indebtedness, and for other pur- 
poses; 

S. 1954. An act to amend the act entitled 
“An act to authorize the use for war pur- 
poses of silver held or owned by the United - 
States,” approved July 12, 1943; 5 

S. 1962. An act extending the provisions of 
Public Law No. 47, Seventy-seventh Congress, 
as amended, to reemployment committeemen 
of the Selective Service System; 

S. 2105. An act to amend and supplement 
the Federal-Aid Road Act, approved July 11, 
1916, as amended and supplemented, to au- 
thorize appropriations for the post-war con- 
struction of highways and bridges, to elimi- 
nate hazards at railroad-grade crossings, to 
provide for the immediate preparation of 
plans, and for other purposes; 

S. 2194. An act authorizing appropriations 
for the United States Navy for additional 
ordnance manufacturing and production fa- 
cilities, and for other purposes; and 

S. J. Res. 155. Joint resolution to consider 
a site and design for a National Memorial 
Stadium to be erected in the District of 
Columbia. 

On December 21, 1944: 

S. 1159. An act creating the City of Clinton 
Bridge Commission and authorizing said 
commission and its successors to acquire by 
purchase or condemnation and to construct, 
maintain, and operate a bridge or bridges 
across the Mississippi River ak or near Clin- 
ton, Iowa, and at or near Fulton, Hl.; 

S. 1819. An act to repeal the acts. of August 
15, 1935, and January 29, 1940, relating to 
the establishment of the Patrick Henry Na- 
tional Monument and the acquisition of the 
estate of Patrick Henry in Charlotte County, 
Va.; and 

S. J. Res. 148. Joint resolution authorizing 
the disposal of certain blood plasma re- 
serves. 
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On December 22, 1944: 

S. 1925. An act to authorize and direct 
the Secretary of the Interior to issue to 
Charles F. White a patent in fee to certain 
land; 

S. 1971. An act to provide for the disposal 
of certain mail matter condemned by the 
Director of Censorship; 

S. 2026. An act authorizing the issuance of 
a patent in fee to Richard Pickett; and 

S. 2208. An act providing for the transfer 
of certain property from the Home Owners’ 
Loan Corporation to the United States for 
national-park purposes. 

On December 23, 1944: 

S. 1481. An act to amend further the Civil 
Service Retirement Act, approved May 29, 
1£30, as amended; 

8 1827. An act for the relief of Oliver N. 
Knight; 

S. 1979. An act to regulate in the District 
of Columbia the transfer of shares of stock 
in corporations and to make uniform the law 
with reference thereto; and 

S. 2071. An act to eliminate as uncollect- 
Able certain credits of the United States. 


POCKET VETOED 
On December 23, 1944: 

S. 1602. An act authorizing and directing 
the Secretary of the Interior to issue to 
Winnie Left Her Behind, a patent in fee 
to certain land; and 

S. 1746. An act authorizing and directing 
the Secretary of the Interior to issue to 
Peter A. Condelario, a patent in fee to cer- 
tain land. 

MEMORANDUM OF DISAPPROVAL 


I have withheld my approval from S. 
1602, authorizing and directing the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to issue to Winnie 
Left Her Behind, a patent in fee to cer- 
tain land. 

The application for a patent in fee filed 
in 1943 by the restricted Indian named 
in this bill indicates that neither she 
nor her husband has had any practical 
business experience and that they are 
not capable of handling their affairs com- 


` petently. The available evidence is to 


the éffect that the granting of a patent 
in fee would tend to the dissipation of 
an asset which now is a source of perma- 
nent revenue, even though small, and 
which should be preserved for the benefit 
of the present owner and her heirs. 
There is ample authority under exist- 
ing law for the Secretary of the Interior 
to issue a patent in fee to the particular 
tract of land here involved. The Con- 
gress has authorized him to issue such 
patents when, in his judgment, the best 
interests of the Indian would be served 
by so doing. It has directed him not 
to issue such patents to an Indian whom 
he finds to be incompetent in business 
affairs. The only effect of this measure, 
therefore, would be to compel the Secre- 
tary to act contrary to his best judg- 
ment in a situation where his determina- 
tion is amply supported by the facts. 
Since it is evident that the action di- 
rected by S. 1602 would work to the dis- 
advantage the Indian concerned, I 
do not feel that I would be justified in 
giving my approval to this bill. 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 
THE WHITE House, December 23, 1944. 


MEMORANDUM OF DISAPPROVAL 
I have withheld my approval from S. 


1746, “Authorizing and directing the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to issue to Peter A. 
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Condelario a patent in fee to certain 
land.” 

The passage of this measure would 
appear to have been predicated on the 
assumption that the restricted Indian 
named in the bill is entitled to a patent 
in. fee because of the expiration of the 
25-year-trust period referred to in the 
trust patent under which he now holds 
his lands. This assumption overlooks 
the fact that the Congress has enacted 
general legislation extending all such 
trust periods until their termination is 
deemed justified. 

It is the considered judgment of the 
Secretary of the Interior and of the offi- 
cers of the local Indian Agency that the 
best interests of Mr. Condelario would 
not be served by the issuance of a patent 
in fee at the present time while Mr. Con- 
delario is absent in military service. 
Should he still desire to dispose of his 
land when he returns, his application 
for a fee patent will be given every con- 
sideration, 

There is ample authority under exist- 
ing law for the Secretary of the Interior 
to issue a patent in fee to the particular 
tract of land here involved whenever he 


-determines that the best interests of the 


Indian would be served by this action. 
The facts of the present case fail to re- 
veal any reason for departing from the 
sound policy of the Congress to continue 
restrictions on Indian land until the 
owner is found competent to manage his 
affairs in accordance with the general 
procedure established for this purpose. 
Accordingly, I do not feel that I would 
5 in giving my approval to S. 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 
THE Wuite House, December 23, 1944. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuespay, DECEMBER 19, 1944 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon, and 
was called to order by Mr. Cox as Speaker 
pro tempore. 

Rey. Bernard Braskamp, D. D., pastor 
of Gunton Temple Memorial Presby- 
terian Church, Washington, D. C., of- 
fered the following prayer: 


Infinite and eternal God, who art the 
inspiration and strength of heroic spirits 
in every age, we pray that in these dark 
and difficult days we may be numbered 
among those who walk courageously the 
path of high idealism which alone leads 
to noble achievement. 

Grant unto us a clear and constant 
vision of the kingdom of righteousness 
and peace which nothing can dim and a 
determination to hasten its coming 
which nothing can daunt. 

We pray that Thou wilt emancipate 
our souls from thet low visibility which 
comes from self-seeking and spiritual 
cowardice. Give us the guiding and sus- 
taining presence of the Holy Spirit, for 
we humbly confess that we are frequently 
so bewildered and we doubt our own best 
judgment. 

When this Congress adjourns may all 
whom Thou hast entrusted with positions 
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of leadership and service in the life of 
our Republic receive Thy benediction, 
“Well done, thou good and faithful serv- 
ant.” May the Christmas season be full 
of blessedness because the Christ of 
prophecy who became the Christ of his- 
tory has become for all of us the Christ 
of experience. In His name we pray. 
Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Frazier, its legislative clerk, announced 
that the Senate recedes from its amend- 
ment to the bill (H. R. 3429) entitled “An 
act to amend section 1 of an act en- 
titled ‘An act authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to employ engineers 
and economists for consultation pur- 
poses on important reclamation work,’ 
approved February 28, 1929 (45 Stat. 
1406), as amended by the act of April 
22, 1940 (54 Stat. 148).” 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the reports of the com- 
mittees of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to bills of the 
House of the following titles: 

H. R. 2185. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, in carrying out the pur- 
poses of the act of May 18, 1916 (39 Stat. 
137), to purchase logs, lumber, and other 
forest products; and 

H. R. 5587. An act making appropriations 
to supply deficiencies in certain appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1944, 
and for prior fiscal years, and to provide 
supplemental appropriations for the fiscal 
years ending June 30, 1945, and June 30, 1946, 
and for other purposes. 


DECLARATION OF RECESS OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that it may be in or- 


-der for the Speaker pro tempore to de- 


clare a recess at any time for the bal- 
ance of this week, subject to the call of 
the Chair. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Georgia? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, will opportunity 
be given Members to speak during the 
day? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Ample 
opportunity will be given all Members to 
speak. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, may I 
prefer an unanimous-consent request at 
this time? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. As soon 
as the pending request is disposed of, 
the Chair will consider a request from 
the gentleman. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that upon conciusion 
of the legislative business for today, if 
any, and any other special orders, I may 
be permitted to proceed for 20 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp and 
to include therein an article from the 
American Butter Review. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 


AVAILABILITY OF WORK SHIRTS 


Mr. ROWE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROWE. Mr. Speaker, this morn- 
ing I received a letter from someone in 
the industrial section from which I come 
stating that no work shirts are available 
of dark material. This prompted me to 
call the Office of Civilian Requirements, 
and much to my surprise I learned from 
that source that the case is entirely hope- 
less, that all such material is being used 
by the Army and Navy and the only way, 
according to the Office of Civilian Re- 
quirements, that such material may be 
obtained for work shirts will be for the 
Government to pay a subsidy. 

I learned further at that time that the 
material for denim overalls is entirely 
hopeless and that before the early part 
of the next year is far along no such 
material will be available for civilian 
purposes. 

This is something that ought to be 
given attention for the reason that if the 
more profitable contracts with the armed 
forces are being used by the manufactur- 
ers of this sort of material, where no 
mandatory orders are in effect, it appears 
as though the people on the home front 
are going to be seriously neglected. I 
would suggest that that be given prompt 
consideration and inasmuch as this is the 
last dey I shall appear here may I say 
in this connection that as serious as the 
circumstances portend themselves to be 
on the military front the destiny of this 
country and of the world almost will be 
settled in this body and in the body at 
the other end of the Capitol. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Record and in- 
clude an article by Walter Lippmann, 
American Women and Our Wounded 
Men, regarding the shortage of nurses in 
the Army. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


WORLD WAR VETERANS’ LEGISLATION 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute, and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks, and include 
a letter from the American Legion. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, in this letter the American Le- 
gion thanks me and the members of the 
House Committee on World War Vet- 
erans’ Legislation for their splendid work 
in connection with the widows and or- 
phans bill. The committee worked very 
hard day and night on the so-called G. I. 
bill of rights. I was one of the sponsors 
of it. 

THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
Washington, D. C., December 15, 1944. 
Hon. EDITH Nourse ROGERS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mas. Rocers: The news from the 
White House thai the President had signed 
H. R. 1744, our Widows and Orphans Relief 
Act, spread enthusiastically throughout the 
American Legion, 

I use the term “our” because the final en- 
actment of this measure for the protection of 
these needy World War No. 1 widows ad 
orphans is a joint success of your congres- 
sional committee and of the American Legion. 
The American Legion has been fighting for 
this legislative objective since 1933 as the 
fourth point of its four-point rehabilitation 
program. Four times the House of Repre- 
sentatives, on the recommendation of your 
committee, passed this legislation. 

The American Legion will never forget the 
stalwart service which the members of the 
House Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation rendered in this cause. We shall 
always remember that you and your fellow 
committee members were the first to recog- 
nize the justice of the American Legion’s case 
for these needy widows and orphans, and 
that you were in the forefront of the legis- 
lative battle to get them the square deal that 
is now assured. Your own record and that 
of your committee in this cause is loquent 
proof of the high fidelity with which you are 
discharging your responsibility to the vet- 
erans of America. 

In the knowledge that your own Christmas 
joy has been heightened by the knowledge 
you have brightened the thousands of Amer- 
ican homes in which the impact of World War 
No. 1 is still being felt, I desire to express to 
you, on behalf of the 2,000,000 members of 
the American Legion and its auxiliary, our 
deep thanks and our wishes for a happy holi- 
day and a new year filled with the best of 
contentment and prosperity. 

Sincerely, 
EDWARD N. SCHEIBERLING, 
National Commander. . 


Mr. Speaker, I want to express my deep 
and personal regret that four Republi- 
can members of our committee will not 
be with us in the next session. The gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Bussey], the 
gentleman from Delaware [Mr. WILLEY], 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. JEFFREY], 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
BENNETT] will all be gone. They did 
yeoman service on that committee. The 
committee worked tremendously hard in 
trying to improve the American Legion 
bill of rights to make it workable. Many 
of these members worked day and night 
to do the best they could for the vet- 
erans of this war. We shall miss those 
men very much. I hope they will all be 
back with us again after 2 years. 

Mr. Speaker, when I spoke of retiring 
members of the Committee on World 
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War Veterans’ Legislation we would miss, 
I should have included also the name of 
the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. 
MrLLEn I. While he is not a member of 
our committee, yet he used to sit in with 
use frequently in the discussion of legis- 
lation for the veterans and has always 
been of untold help. A veteran himself, 
he has been an example of physical, 
moral, and mental courage. We shall 
miss him seriously not only in the com- 
mittee but also in the House; and I hope 
2 years will see him back again. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Record and include an arti- 
cle from the Star of December 13. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Nevada? 

There was no objection. 


HOW TO REDUCE GOVERNMENT 
EXPENDITURES 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, we have 
heard a great deal about the national 
debt as well as Government expendi- 
tures. Several months ago I pointed out 
the annual interest on our debt was over 
$6,000,000,000 at that time. Remember 
that was only the interest. Naturally in 
time we must pass a law that will pro- 
vide for the liquidation of the debt. As 
we reduce the debt the interest charges 
will drop. 

Our failure to drastically reduce nor- 
mal expenditures is due in a large part 
to fear we will be criticized by various 
groups that benefit as a result. 

I have given a great deal of thought 
to the subject seeking to find a way to 
remove the pressure as well as criticism. 
I have come to the conclusion the indi- - 
vidual Members of Congress can solve 
the problem if they will. If we honestly 
place the financial picture before the peo- 
ple, show them we are headed for bank- 

truptcy if we do not repeal scores of laws 
that require tremendous sums to be ap- 
propriated, citing benefits the various 
groups are receiving and then ask them 
whether they want the laws repealed or 
face bankruptcy. I am not afraid of 
their ‘answer. 

Congress itself, by laws it has passed, 
has sold to various groups the idea that 
they can get what they want by bring- 
ing pressure to bear. Some months ago 
I placed in the Recorp a list showing over 
a billion dollars we are advancing in the 
form of Federal aid during the present 
fiscal year. Once you provide for these 
popular hand-outs it is hard to discon- 
tinue them. 

It is not the farmers’ fault Congress 
has made them feel they are entitled to 
financial benefits from the Treasury. It 
is going to be hard to convince them we 
have gone too far. Nor is it the fault 
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of the States and subdivisions of the 
States that they feel they are entitled to 
Federal assistance for projects too nu- 
merous to mention. 

During the last campaign we heard 
much of States’ rights. We were told 
the Government had usurped the rights 
of the States. There was a demand that 
regimentation stop. I recall the meet- 
ing of the Republican governors in my 
home city, St. Louis. Candidates Dewey 
and Bricker were there. Read their res- 
olutions. They wanted no interference 
nor dictation from what they termed 
“the Federal bureaucracy.” I pointed 
out at the time Federal control resulted 
from Federal financial aid. I asserted 
if the States would discontinue their de- 
mands for money from the Federal 
Treasury the so-called Federal interfer- 
ence would disappear, but so long as they 
demand and Congress continues Fed- 
eral aid it will be necessary for Govern- 
ment bureaus to see that money is used 
for the purpose for which it was appro- 
priated. It is the regulations that gov- 
ern expenditure of the money allocated 
to States that results in so-called Fed- 
eral interference. Eliminate the Fed- 
eral aid and you eliminate the Federal 
interference. The big question is, Can 
it be done? I feel it can, but only by 
educating the people, with Congress it- 
self taking the lead. The people, the 
taxpayers, must be shown they are the 
goats because this Federal aid is secured 
by taxing them. Therefore they must 
bring pressure to bear upon their State, 
county, and municipal officials to stop 
insisting on Federal aid. 

Chambers of commerce, boards of 
trade, and so forth, as well as civil or- 
ganizations of all types will have to enter 
the picture. Their members must realize 
as long as they advocate and support 
Federal aid they must pay the bill 
through taxes. We must show them the 
only way Congress can get money is by 
taxing them. Also when it is a Federal 
grant based upon the State matching 
the allocation the only way the States 
can get the money to match is by taxing 
them. Ask them if they are willing to 
pay the bill that will be levied both by 
the Federal Government and States. 

National, State, county, and city or- 
ganizations of every character are used 
as pressure groups to force their Con- 
gressmen and Senators to support Fed- 
eral hand-outs and they, too, must be 
educated. This will be no easy task be- 
cause theirs is what can be termed a 
selfish interest. In other words, they 
benefit directly from many Federal 
grants. The officials of these organiza- 
tions are paid and feel they must make 
a showing. The members who are the 
taxpayers must be shown these repre- 
sentatives, in urging appropriations, are 
inviting the Federal and State Govern- 
ments to levy additional taxes to meet the 
cost, and they are the ones who must 
pay. 

There will never be a more opportune 
time to start this educational program 
because the States are all in an excellent 
financial condition, far more able to as- 
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sume these responsibilities than the Fed- 
eral Treasury. 

Time and again we have heard the sug- 
gestion when a legislative committee re- 
ports new legislation that authorizes an 
appropriation, the bill should be sent 
to the Ways and Means Committee, and 
not until that committee found ways to 
raise the money necessary, could it be 
considered. That is a very debatable 
suggestion but no one would doubt but 
it would serve as a check against new 
authorizations and appropriations. 

It is inconceivable that following the 
war we can reduce taxes and still spend 
more than we can collect. 

The St. Louis Post-Dispatch last Sat- 
urday printed an article from the Kansas 
City Star, then commented editorially. 
Under the permission granted me I in- 
clude the article and editorial as part of 
my remarks. They follow: 

[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch] 
SPEND OR SAVE Missouri's SURPLUS? 

(Next legislature must decide what should 
be done with the war windfall, says paper, 
as with other States, construction and main- 
tenance costs have declined here while tax 
receipts increased; New York is building post- 
war fund, and we are urged to follow suit.) 

(From the Kansas City Star) 

The next Missouri Legislature, like most 
of the other State legislatures, will soon have 
to make up its mind the same as millions 
of individuals. The question is what to do 
about the war surplus—spend it or save it 
for the post-war period? 

The people garnering the big war wages 
and profits are answering individually. Some 
are spending everything—others are laying 
by for the uncertain future. When it comes 
to the State governments it is the legislatures 
that have to decide. 

The same war that is piling up a fantastic 
Federal debt is making most of the States 
rich; or, at least, they feel rich. Business 
activity has increased the sales tax and other 
tax collections. War restrictions have forced 
them to forego part of the maintenance on 
State buildings and highways. New con- 
struction has ceased. 


MONEY IS PILING UP 


The money is, or should be, piling up as 
surpluses. The Council of State Govern- 
ments estimates the total of these State sur- 
pluses at $3,000,000,000 in addition to the 
€5,000,000,000 to their accounts for unemploy- 
ment compensation. 

The preview of Missourl departmental 
budget requests shows that the department 
heads want to spend their own State’s surplus 
as fast as they can. Among them they are 
asking $36,500,000 more than they received 
for the last biennium. That’s the asking 
price, of course. The legislature will have 
the last word. 

The reasons for State saving for the dura- 
tion are as obvious as the case for a wage 
earner's holding onto his war windfall. No- 
body knows what big expenses will come with 
the peace. 

For all the States’ rights talk among State 
officials, most of them look to the Federal 
Government for everything. One of these 
days they may be shocked to discover that 
Congress has given them the right to pay 
their own bills, whether they like it or not. 

Around Capitol Hill in Washington you 
hear a lot of talk about what the States will 
have to do in the post-war period. Many 
Congressmen reason that State treasuries 
will be a lot better able to pay their post- 
war debts than a Federal Government that 
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is two hundred and fifty to three hundred 
billion dollars in debt. 


COULD BUILD STATE SURPLUS 


In wartime individuals are expected to 
put their money into War bonds instead of 
baubles. State governments are expected to 
hold theirs as the first line of defense against 
the uncertainties of the future. 

Henry F. Pringle, writing in the Saturday 
Evening Post, reports that most States are 
determined to hold their war surpluses. Ear- 
ly this year Governor Dewey, of New York, 
was able to get his legislature to put $163,- 
000,000 in a post-war reconstruction fund 
which has grown to one hundred and eighty 
millions. 

“This is not a normal surplus,” he said. 
“It has come to us out of the hurricane of 
war. We hold it only as trustees.” 

California has set up a special post-war 
reserve of $118,500,000. Many of the sur- 
pluses of smaller States are keeping the same 
proportion, 

Before the next Missouri Legislature can 
decide individual appropriations intelligently 
it will have to answer the main question of 
policy: Does it intend to save or spend the 
war windfall? If it intends to get ready 
for the post-war years, it could well afford 
to follow the example of New York and Cali- 
fornia—set up a post-war fund and make 
sure the money doesn’t get away. 


[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch] 
POST-WAR FUND FOR THE STATE 

A highway construction program to cost 
from ninety to one hundred million dollars, 
as envisaged by the Missouri State Highway 
Department, lends emphasis to the Kansas 
City Star’s proposal, reprinted in today’s 
Mirror of Public Opinion, of a post-war fund 
for the State, to be made up of savings dur- 
ing the war. Half of the road program, ac- 
cording to the dispatch from our Jefferson 
City correspondent, would be financed by the 
State, while Uncle Sam would be expected to 
put up the rest. 

Most State officials look to Washington for 
funds for everything, but, as the Kansas City 
paper suggests, many Congressmen are fig- 
uring that State treasuries will come out of 
the war in much better shape than the Fed- 
eral Government’s, and may ask the States 
to pay their own bills. 

The State’s post-war construction needs 
will be tremendous, and a post-war fund 
would be of the greatest benefit to getting 
the work under way promptly and on a com- 
prehensive and substantial scale. Or the 
money might be kept as cash in the bank, a 
backlog for unpredictable emergency. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the RECORD in two 
instances; in one to extend my remarks 
on the tobacco price ceiling and include 
an editorial from the Hartford Courant, 
and in the other to include a resolution 
adopted by the board of aldermen of the 
city of Hartford. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 


VETERANS ADMINISTRATION FACILITY, 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman will state it. 

Mr. RANKIN. I note there is on the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (S. 2185) to au- 
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thorize the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs to transfer by quitclaim deed to 
the city of Los Angeles, Calif., for fire- 
station purposes, the title to certain land 
located at Veterans Administration fa- 
cility, Los Angeles, Calif. I am wonder- 
ing if that bill, since it is on the Speaker's 
desk, has passed the Senate. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. It has. 

Mr, RANKIN. It seems to me, Mr. 
Speaker, that this bill is necessary in or- 
der to enable the city of Los Angeles to 
provide fire facilities which are really 
necessary for the protection of veterans’ 
facility at Los Angeles; and while the 
gentlewoman from Massachusetts [Mrs. 
Rocers] is present, if it is all right with 
her, as the ranking minority member of 
the Veterans’ Committee, I, as chairman 
of that committee, ask unanimous con- 
sent that this bill be taken from the 
Speaker's table and agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Allow 
the Chair to suggest that the gentleman 
from Mississippi take the matter up with 
the minority leader as well as the ob- 
jectors on both sides, 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr 
Speaker, I wonder if that matter could 
not be brought up a few minutes later so 
that we will have a right to discuss it 
with the gentleman. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Will the 
gentleman follow the suggestion of the 
Chair? 

Mr. RANKIN. That will be all right. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. HOFFMAN} is 
recognized for 20 minutes, 


SMEAR CAMPAIGN AGAINST MEMBERS OF 
CONGRESS 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include certain news- 
paper articles and editorials. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like the attention of the Republican 
leaders who are on the floor. I notice 
the minority leader is not here, being 
unavoidably absent, but I see our assist- 
ant leader, the gentleman from Mich- 
igan iMr. MICHENER], is at hand, as 
well as some others who are so regarded. 
May I have their attention to these words 
that come from Michigan. They come 
from the editorial page of the Detroit 
Free Press, John S. Knight’s publication. 

You will remember that Mr. Knight 
has papers at Miami, Fla., at Akron, Ohio, 
and I think at Memphis, Tenn., as well 
as at Detroit. It is also my understand- 
ing that he has purchased a controlling 
interest in one of the Chicago publica- 
tions. This particular editorial is not 
Signed by Mr. Knight. Presumably it is 
written by Mr. Malcolm W. Bingay, who 
has the Good Morning column in the 
adjoining space and who has on occasion 
given me some unjustified criticism. 

The gentleman from Michigan IMr. 
MICHENER] does not live very far from 
Detroit. I should like to have him listen 
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to this because he and other Republican 
leaders of the House are being advised 
by the Detroit Free Press as to what the 
Republican Party should do. 

This is dated December 18 of this year. 
The caption is “No loyal opposition.” 

Heretofore this paper has had plenty 
of headlines meaning “destructive criti- 
cism,” and down through the news stories 
there has been many a critical refer- 
ence to sniping and discreditable prac- 
tices on the part of the Republican Mem- 
bers of this House when they ventured 
to make constructive suggestions which, 
had they been adopted, would have reme- 
died some of the things of which the 
Detroit Free Press has recently been 
critical. 

To return to the editorial. I read: 


No loyal opposition—G, O. P. sleeps. 


I hope the gentlemen get that. I only 
wish our minority leader was here, and 
the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HAL- 
LECK], chairman of our congressional 
committee. But I know their absence 
is unavoidable—that they are away on 
Official business. 

I will read again: 

No wonder the Republican Party was de- 
feated in the last election. There is now re- 
vealed in Washington the reason. 


Of course, being here, none of us knew 
about that until the Detroit Free Press 
tells us. 

The party possesses no leadership with 
vision, courage, and the evangelical zeal of 
men flaming with righteous wrath in a fight 
for fundamental principles. 


I am reading this, but I do not believe 
it. I know more than one Republican 
who is really burning up in his efforts to 
get the administration back on a sound, 
sensible foundation—though, no doubt, 
they cannot be characterized as recog- 
nized leaders. Iam reading you what the 
Detroit Free Press has to say about our 
leadership. 

Reading again: 

The party possesses no leadership with 
vision, courage, and the evangelical zeal of 
men flaming with righteous wrath in a fight 
for fundamental principles. 


Do not forget where that comes from, 
now. Not my words. That comes from 
the Detroit Free Press of December 18, 
1944. 

I quote: 


Instead, its legislative leadėrs present the 
pusillanimous attitude of mind always as- 
sociated with opportunistic politics. They 
trim and hesitate to investigate the scanda- 
lous charges made against the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States, and the affaire 


- Corcoran with all its ramifications, touching 


upon the disposal of $100,000,000,000 worth 
of war material. 


If any Republican had last year ven- 
tured to suggest that the Attorney Gen- 
eral, or any member of the Cabinet, or 
any Federal official appointed by the 
President be investigated or be im- 
peached that paper would have printed 
an extra issue damning him for it. I 
know because I tried constructive criti- 
cism; and that is all I got from the 
Detroit Free Press, that and abuse from 
one of its columnists. 
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There is no election on, and, therefore, 
they have no interest. There are no imme- 
diate jobs in sight. Not for 10 long years has 
there at any time been any job in sight for 
the constituents of a Republican Congress- 
man. 


Practically every Republican from 
Michigan who ventured to suggest that 
there was anything wrong with the New 
Deal back through the years has been 
lied about by this paper in its editorial 
columns. 


The party of the loyal opposition“ 


“The loyal opposition” is in quotation 
marks— 


becomes, as before, the party of mere oppor- 
tunism—hibernating— 


You are hibernating, 
Did you know that?— 
hibernating for another 3 years until the 


old elephant is aroused once more to wage 
another makeshift campaign. 


That compares you to the hibernating 
bear, which, having fattened up, crawls 
into a cave or a hollow tree, waiting for 
the winter to pass, spring to come. So 
gentlemen, the D. F. P. says we have 
crawled into our holes, or at least the 
Republican leadership has crawled into 
a hole. 

That from the editor and the paper 
that did its utmost over a period of 6 or 
7 years to defeat every Republican can- 
didate who did not agree wholeheartedly 
with all of the silly, foolish notions that 
its editor thought he had in his mind. 

Why fight now? seems to be the attitude; 
there isn't another Presidential election until 
1948. 

There is, naturally, no hope of any expo- 
sures from the Democratic side. Yet it is 
a progressive Democrat who is making the 
only demand in Congress for an investiga- 
tion of Corcoran— 


Listen to this, you Republican leaders: 

President Roosevelt appoints two “lame 
ducks” and a California high-pressure pro- 
moter to the board for the disposal of this 
one hundred billions of real estate, factories, 
machinery, and a million and one other 
things paid for by the taxpayers. 

Is there any outbreak of protest on the 
part of the party of the opposition? 

Our Republican leaders roar like a dove. 


Will the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. MICHENER] our astute, profound, 
and most helpful Republican leader 
listen to these words from the Detroit 
Free Press, which too late discovered it 
Was headed the wrong way; followed the 
New Deal, then with the other two De- 
troit papers tried to turn the tide in the 
right direction—and, alas, found it too 
late, because Detroit and Wayne County 
went overwhelmingly for the fourth- 
term candidate—a candidate the D. F. P. 
had all too often followed blindly, fatu- 
ously, servilely—here are the words ad- 
dressed to the leaders of the Republican 
Party by the D. F. P. and the words are 
these: “Our Republican leaders roar like 
a dove.” 

Nothing more clearly reveals their paucity 
of principle and their fidelity to opportun- 
ism, 


There is the man whom the President 
appointed to go to England on a special 


gentlemen. 
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mission. He went over. He came back. 
Apparently he did not get what he 
wanted or what he saw and heard did 
not suit him. Now he is telling Repub- 
licans we ought to criticize the adminis- 
tration: 

Where are the crusaders of yesteryear who 
made the once militant party of Lincoln 
vibrate with life because of an all-consum- 


ing passion to serve their country and the 
common man? 


As dead as the epitaph on a nameless 
sepulcher. 


The D. F. P. in this editorial gave some 
advice. The editor wrote: 

It is the solemn high duty of the minority 
-party to call attention to the derelictions of 
the party in power. That should be its only 


purpose of existence in our scheme of gov- 
ernment. 


But there is no voice from the tomb. 


That is a correct statement of the duty 
of a minority party but every time during 
the past 8 years that a House Republican 
has ventured to criticize a New Deal pol- 
icy, or the head of the New Dealers, 
F. D. R., or to call attention to the Com- 
munists in the New Deal organization, 
or to the left wingers who held policy- 
making positions in the administration, 
he was castigated by the D. F. P. The 
D. F. P., like the dad of a dirty-faced kid, 
will permit no one to criticize the New 
Deal. It reserves that right for itself 
and now, seeing the folly of its course, 
the results of some New Deal policies, it- 
self turns adviser to those who then 


sought to accomplish what it now says 
should be done. 


When the devil was sick, the devil a saint 
would be; when the devil was well, the devil 
a saint was he. 


That truly great reporter, Thomas L. 
Stokes almost daily in his articles in the 
Detroit Free Press—there is some good 
in the paper, according to its own ideas— 
“hands them information for investiga- 
tive leads almost on a silver platter. But 


they seem allergic to the fodder of 
truth.” 


Such investigating requires desperately 
hard, gruelling work and courage, and sacri- 
fice, and they have not the stomach fcr it. 


The editor is writing about Republi- 
cans, he was writing about all of us over 
here. No; I will take that back—he was 
writing about Republican leaders. 

They have defaulted in their rightful re- 
sponsibility as the party of the opposition. 


Hence we drift into a one-party government 
that will mean the end of the democracy. 


That is from a newspaper, from the 
editorial department which only a few 
weeks before the last election sat as a 
worshipper at the feet of the indispensa- 
ble man. Now they come along when 
they see what a mess they have helped 
us to get into, when they realize or be- 
gin to realize what is happening to our 
country and its fighting men, when they 
know what is happening, and as was said 
in the other body yesterday, when they 
know what is happening to the Greeks, 
where as one of the Members of that body 
said, the Greeks were being shot down 
like dogs with guns and ammunition paid 
for by American dollars and transferred 
through lend-lease to those who are do- 
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ing the shooting—now this paper comes 
along and says that something should be 
done. But when here in this House some 
of us during the last 6 or 8 years, wanted 
to do something and raised our voices in 
an effort to bring about an investigation, 
when we criticized some of the things 
about which they now complain, when we 
offered remedial legislation, the print 
would hardly stand up under the burning 
words they used to describe us as pro- 
Hitler, as disloyal and as unpatriotic. 

This paper, apparently realizing the 
rocks toward which we are drifting, now 
editorially seeks to arouse Republican 
leadership in Congress to offer opposi- 
tion to New Deal wasting, bungling, and 
worse. But when some in the rear ranks 
of the Republican Party pointed out the 
danger into which we were drifting, its 
editor had a song with different words, 
set to other not so sweet music. 

Mr. Speaker, here are some of the 
things which John S. Knight, the pub- 
lisher of the D. F. P., put into an editorial 
which he wrote on May 17, 1942, and 
which, on May 28, 1942, were read by me 
to this House. You will find them in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, on page 4729, of 
part 4, of volume 88, of the second session 
of the Seventy-seventh Congress. 

Let me read you some of the words of 
our mentor, who then, by his signed edi- 
torial, did so much to destroy the confi- 
dence of the people in their representa- 
tives. He wrote: : 

A Congressman is a man who played ball 
with the drys during prohibition, but never 
missed an opportunity to sample his friends’ 
private stock. A Congressman is a man who 
will drink your liquor all night. A Congress- 
man is a man who collects mileage from the 
Government for trips he never takes. 


I do not know anything about the 
drinking, but Knight joins the Ananias 
Club when he makes that statement 
about collecting mileage which is never 
traveled, and many an individual who 
lacks his means of information has re- 
peated that misstatement. 

Knight continues: 


A Congressman is a bumptious, slow-witted 
politician who depends upon smarter men 
to elect and reelect him, a small chip in 
the big international poker game now being 
played at Washington. He is susceptible to 
flattery, devoid of backbone, lacking in prin- 
ciple, short on ability. 


Aside from that, may I add he may be 
all right. z 

He usually labors under the delusion that 
our Government exists chiefiy to perpetuate 
him and his kind on the public pay roll. 
In brief, most Congressmen are a total waste 
of time, money, and effort. 


Is it any wonder that the average citi- 
zen, reading comments like that in a daily 
publication in a great city like Detroit, 
lacks confidence in the man he has al- 
ways respected, he has always supported, 
believed to be honest, courageous and 
patriotic? 

And that fellow’s dad, an older and a 
wiser Knight, was a distinguished Con- 
gressman, honored and respected by the 
people of his district and by the Mem- 
bers of Congress. 

By the action of some 200 of its Members 


who participated in an undignified scramble 
for unlimited-ration cards, the Seventy- 
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seventh Congress has again confirmed its 
reputation as one of the worst in history. 


When John S. Knight, the owner and 
the publisher of several newspapers with 
hundreds of thousands of readers, put 
those sentiments into print, was he 
preaching unity or disunity? 

The logical effect of his characteriza- 
tion of Congress was to destroy the 
people’s confidence in Congress. “Con- 
gressional bums” was the title of his 
song then. Today he complains because 
the Congress which he belittled, in his 
opinion now lacks courage. 

Well, Brother John, had you not abused 
the Members of Congress as you did some 
of us might now show more courage, 
more independence, more of a disposition 
to investigate, to criticize, to legislate. 

But let me read some more of John’s 
billingsgate: 

“Bundles for Congress” and the X gasoline 


rationing farce are but symbols of its 
restricted collective mentality— 


I hope our leaders got that— 


and utter inability to sense the national tem- 
per before hearing from the people back 
home. A stupid, spineless, post-war Con- 
gress which yielded to the insistent demands 
of each selfish pressure group could very 
well throw this Nation into an economic 
tailspin from which there could be no recov 
ery under our present system of government 


Here is some more: 


The inept, spineless, Seventy-seventh Con- 
gress now assembled in Washington should 
be a direct challenge to every good citizen 
to see to it personally that the Seventy- 
eighth Congress will be a better one. 


Now get this one—here is a honey. 
Johnny Knight wants to encourage Con- 
gressmen. He wants them to have self- 
respect, courage, independence. So he 
hands out this one: 

Capable men have hesitated to run for 
Congress because it meant the absolute 
subordination of their own ideals if they 
expected to be elected. For years upon end 
it has been traditional that no candidate 
for Congress, who hoped to be successful, 
could afford to offend the farm bloc if he 
came from an agricultural area, or the labor 
vote if he hailed from an industrial district. 


Now listen to what Johnny writes as 
to what he thinks Congressmen do: 

Then he—a Congressman—has had to 
cater to the Townsendites, the wets and the 
drys, the old-age pension folks, the racial 
and religious groups, and at the same time 
contrive to extract a few campaign contribu- 
tions from self-seeking industrialists and 
businessmen. 


And the industrialists and business- 
men are the folks who advertise in his 
paper and make his publications pos- 
sible. 

Yet John S. Knight, the great, great 
publisher and editor, charges that Con- 
gressmen—in days gone by at least, if 
not at present—were contriving to either 
force or bribe industrialists and busi- 
nessmen to support them. He slanders 
the memory of his Congressman father. 
He just damns every Congressman. If 
that man, on getting up in the morning, 
looked in the glass, he would awaken 
cussing himself. 

The foregoing quotations have been 
given you from John S. Knight’s edi- 
torial of May 17, 1942, so that you might 
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compare those statements with his pres- 
ent criticism of the Republican leaders 
of Congress. 

It is my hope that some day all of the 
editors, columnists, and radio commen- 
tators who are so critical of the Members 
of Congress, who have so much to say 
and to write of Congressmen’s lack of 
ability, of their lack of courage, of their 
indolence and laziness, their greed and 
their selfishness, some day do as I, in a 
letter sent to Mr. Knight about the time 
of the publication of that editorial, asked 
him to do. 

I asked him to be a candidate in that 
great district and come down here and 
give Congress an example of what a 
Congressman ought to be. His father 
years ago, represented an Ohio district 
for one term here in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and the kid—well, the young 
man, or John S. Knight, I do not know 
how old he is, might with profit, go back 
and read, as I have read, some of the 
speeches which were made by his Dad, 
who apparently did not pass on to the 
kid the same degree of common sense, 
good judgment, discernment, and charity 
that the old gentleman possessed when 
he was here. Now, it is just too bad 
that statements like that editorial of 
May 17, 1942, are printed. 

I am not criticizing free speech, not 
at all, My point is that we are all here 
ready and willing and anxious to get ad- 
vice—in fact I am all the time writing 
my folks at home asking them to suggest 
how I can be a better Congressman, in- 
tending to follow their directions and 
their judgment, and so be a better Con- 
gressman. While it is all right for the 
Detroit Free Press and the editor to tell 
us what to do, I wish they would not get 
so badly confused about it. 

Having tried for 8 years, day in and 
day out, having often made a nuisance of 
myself on the floor trying to point out 
the faults and the shortcomings—yes, 
and the policies which I was satisfied 
would get us into war as well as into 
national bankruptcy, and having re- 
ceived as a reward only the vilification 
and abuse of the Detroit Free Press, I 
wish that man Knight would try to fol- 
low some consistent course and not be 
like the weathervane on granddad’s 
barn, which every time the wind blew 
shifted its position. The difference is 
that the weathervane used to tell which 
direction the wind was coming from, but 
you cannot tell anything from this news- 
paper’s editorials as to what public pol- 
icy it advocates except its policy of the 
moment—of that day. All you can learn 
from the editorials is the state of diges- 
tion or indigestion of the author on that 
particular day, perhaps what he had for 
breakfast before he wrote his editorial. 
They have blown hot and they have 
blown cold; they are ugly and vicious or 
commendatory as the spirit or the 
stomach, rather, and its reaction hap- 
pen to affect what is called the brain as 
they sit down to write the current day’s 
piece. 

I am looking for advice. I would like 
to be consistent. I have been accused of 
being a Hitlerite because I opposed our 
entrance into the war and the policies I 
thought would get us into war. I see 
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before me the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi. Many a long earnest conversation 
did we have prior to our entrance into 
the war about this very subject of stay- 
ing out; and I know no man on either 
side who tried harder to keep us out of 
war than the gentleman from Mississippi 
[Mr. RANKIN]. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr: HOFFMAN. Yes; if I may have 
unanimous consent for 5 more minutes, 
Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman must submit his unanimous-con- 
sent request. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. That is what I desire 
to do now. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection the gentleman from Michigan 
may proceed for 5 additional minutes, 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield. 

Mr. RANKIN. Let me say to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan that my interest 
was to keep the entire world out of what 
I thought would be a world conflagration. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. That is right; that is 
the way I understood the gentleman, 

Mr. RANKIN. I did not hesitate to go 
to the very highest authority. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. And many an evening 
have I walked around the Supreme Court 
Building with the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi exchanging views about it, listen- 
ing to his predictions, most of which have 
come true. 

Mr. RANKIN. I discussed this matter 
with the highest authority in America 
because I hoped something might be done 
in 1939 which would prevent the outbreak 
of a world war. We are in that war now 
and I regret to see that some of our allies 
are quarreling over boundaries. We are 
in the midst of the most serious phase of 
the greatest conflict of all time, and I for 
one want to do everything possible to 
back our men up and encourage them, I 
hope the leaders of the foreign nations 
will quit quarreling about boundaries and 
help end this war before it is too late. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I join 
the gentleman in that hope. I know that 
he was honest, I know that he was sin- 
cere, I know he was disturbed, deeply dis- 
turbed because of what he saw coming, 
and I know that not only on the floor but 
at other places and to other men here in 
Washington he expressed his fears many 
many times and earnestly and persist- 
ently tried so to act and to induce others 
to act so as to prevent this war involving 
us, but he was unsuccessful. He was not 
criticized very much, as were some on the 
Republican side like our friend the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Day], and 
the gentleman from New York IMr. 
FisH], about whom some people have 
had so much to say. Now that I men- 
tioned his name, I would like to say 
that, as far as I am concerned, and I 
know that feeling is almost universal 
on both sides even though some of the 
Members do not dare open their mouths 
to say it because of what they know they 
will catch if they do—I know that the 
Representative from the Twenty-sixth 
District of New York [Mr. Fish] is just 
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as loyal, patriotic, and public-spirited a 
citizen as there is in this House or any- 
where in the country. His record of serv- 
ice on the fighting front of World War 
No. 1 is not equaled by that of any of his 
critics. Not until the legislature of New 
York changed his district and our candi- 
date for the Presidency condemned him, 
only then were his enemies able to ac- 
complish what the New Deal was never 
able to do in the district where lived the 
people who knew him. 

Collaborate? Yes, I was attacked a 
dozen times during the campaign be- 
cause it was said I did not collaborate. 

“Why didn’t you?” “Were you work- 
ing for Hitler?” and all those foolish 
questions. I have always wanted, I now 
will, collaborate for world peace. After 
the election was over I invited those who 
had opposed me in the press, the P. A. C. 
representatives who spread as propa- 
ganda some of the most damnable lies 
and false charges that ever could be put 
in words—I invited them all to meet me. 
I told them that I was going to give 
them the answers and wanted them to 
come down to the Hotel Vincent, the 
Rose Room, as my guests not to have a 
dinner but just to have coffee and dough- 
nuts, to come and meet me face to face, 
to tell me wherein I had been wrong, 
where I had made mistakes; and that I 
would give them the answers to these 
charges. I will try to answer them, I 
stated, I will try to explain. Did they 
come? They did not come. They did 
not want to hear the answers. I had 
promised to treat them courteously, to 
b2 kind, to be generous and not be 
offensive, I know they believed me when 
I made those statements, but still they 
did not want to come because the mere 
answering of the questions would have 
shown their lack of knowledge of what 
had been happening of the issues they 
raised during the campaign. 

Far be it from me to give you my views 
of that meeting. From the next day’s 
issue of the News-Palladium at Benton 
Harbor, where the meeting was held, I 
insert the news story and from a subse- 
quent issue an editorial from the pub- 
lisher who sometimes thinks I am a good 
Representative and who sometimes is not 
quite sure. The news story and the edi- 
torial follow: 

[From the Benton Harbor (Mich.) News- 

Palladium] 
Mr. Horrman Gors To TowN—PAgans, Nor 

PLANNING, ARE CONGRESSMAN’s REWARD 

There was fun at the crossroads of East 
Main and Sixth last night. 

Up in the mezzanine floor banquet hall of 
the Hotel Vincent, Congressman CLARE E. 
Horr Ax, winner in last week's election by 
a fat 25,000 majority, held forth for a couple 
of hours while a goodly company of admiring 
compatriots chatted and laughed with him, 
fired questions at him and then, at the end, 
ate his doughnuts and drank his coffee with 
evident relish. 

Mr. Horrman advertised it as a “panning 
session.” He wanted friend and foe—foes 
preferred—to turn out and tell him how to 
vote and conduct himself in Washington. 

But no foes turned up. Or if they were 
there, they didn’t ask him any provocative 
questions. Possibly memories of the Hoff- 
man-Foley debate were too fresh in their 
memories. 
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GOOD FOLK WERE THERE 


Folks from the good earth were there— 
horticulturists and agriculturists—like L. A. 
Boyd, the New Troy fruit grower and canner, 
and a moving spirit in Michigan Fruit Spon- 
sors, Inc. 

Lawgivers and lawmakers were there, like 
State Representatives Loomis K. Preston of 
St. Joseph and “Bill” Cleary of Benton Har- 
bor. 

They came from the professions, for Dr. 
L. M. Globensky, the dental surgeon, and 
Dr. M. R. Swindell. 

There were serious minded (and good look- 
ing) young matrons with children clinging 
to their skirts, like Mrs. Dorothy Orlaskey, 
who's against compulsory military training, 
and wanted to know how much of lend-lease 
support England was going to pay back. 

And there were retailers, commission men, 
O. I. O. ladies, and Fred Moore, of New Buffalo, 
who made a 5-minute talk thanking God for 
HorrmMan, the unions, and promising to vote 
for his host if running 10 years from now. 


A REPORTER WADES IN 


The meeting was all Horrman and there 
was no panning. But there was one hot ex- 
change of argument between a newspaper 
reporter and the Congressman. 

Perhaps forgetting that reporters are al- 
ways to be seen but never heard, Don Carl- 
son, of Niles, put in a question. It was about 
the F. E. P. C.—the Fair Employment Prac- 
tices Committee and Act. 

Was Mr. Horrman in favor of it? 

He was and he wasn't, said Mr. HOFFMAN. 
He wasn't in favor of it, he said, unless such 
a law provided for the submission of con- 
tests to the courts. Carlson insisted on 
drawing Mr. HorrMan out on the issue and a 
15-minute colloquy ensued in which the Con- 
gressman's blood pressure was obviously ris- 
ing. The audience, too, seemed to grow im- 
patient with the verbal exchange between 
the two, but the Fourth Estate lad stubbornly 
persisted in trying to find out whether Mr. 
Hoffman believed in the fair employment 
practices proposal, 


FROM THE SUN? wow! 


At this point an exasperated spectator 
yelled at the reporter: 

“Stand up and let's look at yuh!” 

Brother Carlson, young, pale, and thin, 
stood up. 

“Where are you from?” somebody yelled. 

“From the Sun,” calmly replied the scribe. 

“The Chicago Sun?”, roared Congressman 
Horrman, glowering and glaring. 

“That lying Sun?”, chorused a dozen from 
the audience. 

Brother Carlson might have landed in the 
alley if a brother newsman hadn't explained 
to the meeting that Carlson was from Niles 
and represented the Niles Star. He explained 
that he had said “Sun” by mistake. 

The excitement died down and Carlson 
whispered to a colleague at the press table. 
“Gosh, I was only trying to develop the sub- 
ject from an academic angle.” 

“Academic angles at a HorrmMan meeting 
are explosive,” was the whispered advice in 
reply. 

A FREE TRADER THERE 

One good, orthodox free trader was there 
A. S. Lindenfeld, of St. Joseph. Now, Mr. 
Lindenfeld had come over to the meeting to 
invite Mr. Horrman to an election bet dinner 
he (Lindenfeld) is throwing tonight at the 
Whitcomb. He stayed for the panning and 
10 minutes later was engaged in a question- 
and-answer duel with Horrman that involved 
free trade. Lindenfeld's point was that if we 
had free trade with all the world most of our 
economic troubles would evaporate. 

HorrMan exploded violently at this and the 
audience demonstrated vocally its positive 
disagreement with Brother Lindenfeld’s free- 
trade views. 
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PLEADS FOR FARM-LABOR UNITY 

Fruit grower Boyd read a brief speech 
pleading for farm and labor unity and neigh- 
borliness. 

Ten minutes later Mr. HOFFMAN was scorch- 
ing a decision of the Supreme Court that per- 
mitted union teamsters in the big cities to 
shake down farmers when they brought their 
trucks to the city’s corporation limits. 

“It all goes back to your belly, as I said,” 
commented Mr. Boyd. The audience howled. 

Representative Preston wanted to know 
what was back of about $9,000,000,000 in 
specie that the Government had issued in the 
last few years. 

Mr. Horrman cocked his head te one side, 
in bantam rooster fashion, and just gazed, 
for a second or two, at the St. Joseph legis- 
lator. 

The crowd got another good laugh. 

HOFFMAN said he was for the unions and 
had tried to help them, but he denounced 
labor racketeers and leaders, charging that 
some unions had not held an election for 30 
years. 

A nice lady in the midsection of the audi- 
ence put in: 

“We had a free election in our union.” 

“What union?” cried Mr. HOFFMAN. 

C. I. O. No. 210, Industrial Rubber,” the 
lady sweetly replied. 

“Good. I'm glad to hear it,” he answered, 
the crowd applauding. 


“NO, NO, NO,” CRIES THE AUDIENCE 

“Do you want me to vote for all these fool 
appropriations?” asked HOFFMAN, along to- 
ward the end, 

“No, no, no!” yelled the audience. 

Then he talked about Mrs. Dilling. 

“I never saw her but three times,” he said, 
“and goodness knows, I never said a word to 
her. She talked all the time.” 

Horrman said he would never vote for any 
league of nations set-up that gave one man 
on the supreme council of the league the 
power to plunge this country into war. The 
crowd applauded and it applauded again 
when he said that he would never vote for 
any extension of the President's wartime 
powers if they provided for prosecution, trial, 
and punishment by bureaucrats without ap- 
peal to the courts, 

Again the crowd applauded. 


HOPES TO DO BETTER 


And so the questions and answers rolled 
along, in a happy, old fashioned town meet- 
ing fashion. 

Several times Horrman called for C. I. O. 
suggestions and criticism but none came. 

Finally he said: 

“Well, folks, thanks for coming out, I 


- didn’t expect so many. I hope to be a better 


Congressman, but God knows I can't please 
everybody.” Then he invited them to coffee 
and doughnuts and most everybody closed in 
on the serving table. 

Some stayed until almost midnight. 


[From the Benton Harbor (Mich.) News- 
Palladium] 

Mn. HOFFMAN Dorsn’r MEET His CRITICS 

No one can say that: Congressman Horr- 
MAN did not give his critics a chance to come 
forward and tell him what they thought he 
should do when he gets back to Washington, 
He left himself wide open for some con- 
structive suggestions at his “panning session” 
Wednesday evening but instead he got most- 
ly cheers and applause. It was like an old 
home week affair, or a New England town 
meeting, with everybody happy and nobody 
willing to plot a pattern of official conduct 
for the Allegan gentleman. 

Obviously, nobody can tell Mr. HOFFMAN 
what he should do in the next Congress or 
how he should vote, for nobody knows ex- 
actly what matters of legislation will be 
coming up. There is much talk about post- 
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war questions and issues but few details as to 
just how all the discussions on matters of 
post-war interest will reach Congress in the 
shape of concrete legislation. 

Mr. HorrMan told his “panning” audience 
that he hoped to make a better Congressman, 
adding “but I can't please everybody.” That, 
too, is quite obvious, for if he votes for all the 
Treasury grabs that will be tossed into the 
legislative hopper at Washington he wiil 
simply be voting to bankrupt the country. 
Every Congressman and every Senator is up 
against the same thing—and has been ever 
since the New Deal was born. On this issue, 
we're supporting Mr. Horrman and all other 
Members of Congress. Either the reckless 
spending and extravagant operations of the 
Federal Government have got to be sharply 
curtailed or the net results are going to he 
disastrous. Taxing to spend and spending to 
tax can go on for a time, as it has, but there’s 
a limit to the financial endurance of the 
country. Already the Government is fight- 
ing inflation under the guise of wartime 
necessity. Heavy Federal taxation is already 
slowing down business operations and dis- 
couraging investment capital. If this con- 
tinues all the super-duper promises of pro- 
ducing 60,000,000 jobs will be just so much 
idle campaign oratory. 

Mr. HorrMan says he will never vote to 
invest American authority to go to war in 
one man on a supreme council of the new 
league or whatever it is will be set up to 
maintain the peace and discourage new Hit- 
lers and Hirohitos. As a matter of fact, he 
will never have any chance to vote on such a 
question because it’s the Senate of the 
United States, and not the House, that votes 
on such questions, except, of course, when 
the President asks Congress to declare war. 
This is the isolationist viewpoint, and if it 
can't be compromised or resolved by the 
Senate, we'll be right back to where we were 
after the last war—with no guaranties that 
in another generation our boys won't be 
fighting and dying overseas again in another 
world war. This world can't stand another 
war—at least the white world can't. Out of 
the military victory that is now in the mak- 
ing over our enemies there must be set up 
some machinery that will at least try and 
prevent another holocaust—and back of that 
machinery must be the weight and authority 
and power of military force. You can't crack 
down on a Hitler with soft words and idle 
gestures. Munich is the monument of this 
folly—and the curtain raiser to the thou- 
sands of crosses that dot the eternal rendez- 
vous of American boys far, far from home. 

Mr. HorrMan hinted that he was going to 
discourage the nit-wits and the political 
racketeers that seem in past years to have 
gravitated to his company and office. We 
hope so. Demagogs beget demagoguery— 
and neither has any place in the American 
pattern of democracy. The Nation today 
needs a rebirth of unity and cooperation; 
men in public piace, as Mr. HOFFMAN is, 
should discourage Black Shirts and White 
Shirts and Kluxers, rabble rousers, parlor 
pinks, and Communists. After this war all 
Europe may well be under a spell of commu- 
nism. Almost alone, America may be the last 
refuge of democratic ideals and institutions. 
They boys who are fighting and winning the 
war for us expect us to do one thing above 
all others—keep America safe and secure 
from the termites of dissolution and trea- 
son, Those who spread racial and religious 
poison, as well as political racketeers, like 
Gerald Smith, do nothing to promote the 
common weal and welfare. Mr. HOFFMAN 
knows all this without being told. We want 
him to march with forward-looking Ameri- 
cans—and in the vanguard—that the Unien 
we love and cherish so dearly may never 
perish from this earth. 


Everyone in town did not come to the 
meeting, so I asked those who did not 
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show up in person to write me and tell 
me how to cooperate and what I should 
do. I received probably 10 or 15 letters 
in the last couple of weeks telling me to 
be sure now, Mr, Horrman, and cooperate 
with our allies. I-have replied and said, 
“I sure want to.” I always thought that 
cooperation meant that the other fellow 
would come along, not half-way but at 
least part way. I told them in my an- 
swer to their letters, “Now, while I am 
going along with you and, while I am 
going to cooperate as you suggest, let me 
ask you whether in this particular situa- 
tion now before us, do you want me to 
cooperate with the Greeks who, with the 
British, are shooting down other Greeks 
or do you want me to cooperate with the 
Greeks who are standing alone shooting 
down British and other Greeks?” I have 
not yet received an answer. Listening to 
the debate in the Senate yesterday, I 
learned that others were not clear as to 
the course we should follow. 

I do not know who is right or who is 
wrong. I know about as much as the 
average Congressman as to what is hap- 
pening over there, what really is hap- 
pening over there, and if there is anyone 
in this House or anyone else who chances 
to read the Recorp who really has the 
low-down on what is happening abroad, 
I hope they will call me or write me a 
letter and set me right so I can get my 
feet on the straight and narrow road. 

The same thing is true as to what is 
happening over in Poland. This Detroit 
Free Press printed the Atlantic Charter 
and what it meant. They stated it was 
the one thing we could follow as a guide 
which would establish after the war was 
over a universal and enduring peace. 
Then a little while ago they came along 
and stated that the Atlantic Charter was 
all out the window and did not mean 
anything at all. I hope that the great 
John S. Knight and Mr. Bengay, who is 
a fine old gentleman, just about my age, 
probably in about my mental condition, 


will take time off and write a consistent, 


straight-forward article telling a poor 
dumb Congressman whose heart is all 
right, no matter what his brain condi- 
tion may be, what he ought to do and 
give me something on which to base 
loyal opposition and constructive criti- 
cism which will aid the Republican lead- 
ership and the rear-rank Republicans in 
becoming and continuing to be a cour- 
ageous, constructive minority party dur- 
ing the coming session. 


AUTHORIZING ADMINISTRATOR OF VET- 
ERANS' AFFAIRS TO TRANSFER CER- 
TAIN LAND LOCATED AT VETERANS 
ADMINISTRATION FACILITY, LOS AN- 
GELES, CALIF, 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I renew 
my request to take from the Speaker's 
table the bill (S. 2185) to authorize the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs to 
transfer by quitclaim deed to the city of 
Los Angeles, Calif., tor fire-station pur- 
poses, the title to certain land located at 
Veterans Administration facility, Los 
Angeles, Calif., and its immediate con- 
sideration. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 
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Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
and I shall not object, my understanding 
is that General Hines sent a similar bill 
to the World War Veterans’ Committee 
and asked that it be passed; so there can 
be no objection that I can see. It is a 
transfer of property that belongs to the 
Veterans Administration to be used as a 
site for a fire station for their protection. 

Mr. RANKIN. General Hines sent 
this bill to both Senator GEORGE, chair- 
man of the Finance Committee of the 
Senate, and to me as chairman of the 
Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. I introduced the bill on No- 
vember 16, and Senator GEORGE intro- 
duced it the same day. The House bill 
I introduced, H. R. 5471, is identical with 
the Senate bill. It permits them to 
transfer part of this property adjacent 
to the veterans’ facility in order that the 
city of Los Angeles may provide more 
ample fire protection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. And 
it certainly is very much needed. Gen- 
eral Hines has always been extremely 
careful in any request of this kind he has 
made to the Congress, 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes. It is very neces- 
sary, General Hines thinks, for the pro- 
tection of the veterans in the hospital 
there at Los Angeles. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, I do not like 
these bills coming up at this time when 
it has been understood no controversial 
matters will be considered. This bill 
came up in November. 

Mr. RANKIN. It did not come up in 
November. It was introduced in No- 
vember. 

Mr. MICHENER. It was introduced in 
the House in November. That is just the 
point I am making. It did not come up. 

Mr. RANKIN. No. 

Mr. MICHENER. Was it given com- 
mittee consideration? 

Mr. RANKIN. No. 

Mr. MICHENER. It never has had 
committee consideration at all? 

Mr. RANKIN. No. It was considered 
by the Finance Committee in the Senate, 
and the Senate passed it unanimously. 

Mr. MICHENER. A lot of things pass 
the Senate unanimously to which the 
gentleman from Mississippi would not 
want to agree. 

Mr. RANKIN. The facts are stated in 
the face of the bill. I may say to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan that I consulted 
the ranking minority member of the com- 
mittee, and, so far as Iam concerned and 
so far as she is concerned, we can see no 
objection whatsoever. The truth of the 
matter is that it would be greatly in the 
interest of the protection of the veterans’ 
facility at Los Angeles. 

Mr. MICHENER. But here is a bill that 
was introduced, and it lays in committee 
for weeks, and then, in the closing days 


-of the Congress, unanimous consent is 


asked to pass the bill without a com- 
mittee report or committee considera- 
tion, simply because two members of the 
committee feel that General Hines, when 
he sent it up last November, had a feeling 
that the committee would consider it. I 
do not like to object. Is the Member 
from California who represents the dis- 
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trict to be affected by this legislation 
present or has he been consulted? 

Mr. RANKIN. No; I have not con- 
sulted any Member from California. 

Mr. MICHENER. I do not think, Mr. 
Speaker, we ought to establish a prece- 
dent passing bills in this way. 

Mr. RANKIN, I will say to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan that his objection 
will kill the bill for this session of the 
Congress. If a fire occurs out there and 
the veterans are burned, I just want the 
Recor» to show that at least the ranking 
minority member of the committee and 
the chairman are not responsible for it. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, fur- 
ther reserving the right to object, if the 
gentleman’s committee has held this 
emergency bill, protecting the lives of 
these men, in his committee from No- 
vember 7th and has not said or done 
anything about it, and then comes in 
here just before we adjourn when it is 
understood that there will be no business 
and attempts to pass the bill, it does not 
seem to me that he was impressed with 
the seriousness of the situation or he and 
his committee certainly would have 
given it attention. 

Mr. RANKIN. The Senate passed the 
bill and I am merely asking that the 
House approve it. If we send it to the 
committee it will have to go out. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Objec- 
tion is heard. 


RIVER AND HARBOR BILL 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr, Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I have 
had numerous calls at my office both 
from the Senate side and the House side 
regarding the river and harbor bill 
now pending in the Senate. I have been 
told over the telephone that I am block- 
a the passage of the river and harbor 

ill, 

I want to inform the House that such 
a statement is false. The river and 
harbor bill passed the House before 
we recessed early in the summer. My 
amendment, known as the Elliott 
amendment, was accepted by the full 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors, and 
was offered on the floor by the chairman 
as a committee amendment. There has 
been no secret about this. It has all 
been out in the open, and for my part I 
attempted at no time to cover this up. 
I am going to tell you the truth of the 
situation as I see it. The amendment 
involves no money whatsoever. It was 
offered to the river and harbor bill be- 
cause it was germane, owing to the fact 
that the Central Valley water project 
originated from the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors and has been under con- 
struction for several years. To date the 
Secretary of the Interior, Mr. Ickes, has 
made no attempt to solve the problem 
of the acreage limitation that he knew 
sooner or later would have to be adjusted 
one way or the other before the project 
would be workable. All he has done is 
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to spend thousands of dollars of the tax- 
payers’ money with men in that depart- 
ment running up and down the San 
Joaquin Valley putting out false propa- 
ganda, making the point that the large 
farmers would benefit from this amend- 
ment. That kind of information and 
propaganda is false, it is misrepresenta- 
tion. The truth of the matter is that my 
amendment makes it possible that the 
people can buy the water, small farmers 
and large farmers alike. 

My amendment is practically the same 
amendnient that passed this House and 
passed the Senate and was signed by the 
President of the United States on the 
Big Thompson project in Colorado. 
Practically the same wording was passed 
for two projects in the State of Nevada, 
with not one dissenting vote in the 
House or one dissenting vote in the Sen- 
ate. But when I put in practically the 
same wording as was accepted by the 
House, I.am told that the Secretary of 
the Interior says he wil object and the 
President will not sign the river and 
harbor bill if the Senate accepts it. 

The provision went from the House to 
the Senate. The Senate took the amend- 
ment out of the bill. In conference the 
Senate and House agreed and Members 
of the Senate and House signed the con- 
ference report. It went back to the Sen- 
ate and was objected to on the floor of 
the Senate. It came back to the House 
here and unanimous consent was asked 
to reopen the negotiations and send the 
matter to conference, and I objected. So 
it went back to the Senate, and it is in 
the laps of the Senators.and not in the 
House of Representatives. For my part, 
they can vote it up or down as they 
see fit. 

They put out the suggestion that the 
President will veto the bill. The Presi- 
dent has made no statement in writing, 
as far as I can find out, neither has he 
made an oral statement that he will not 
sign the bill if it is passed by the Sen- 
ate, So it is not up to me and it is not 
my fault that you have no river and 
harbor bill; it is the fault of two or three 
Senators who are objecting in the Sen- 
ate and using the story that the Presi- 
dent will veto the bill, when nobody 
knows whether or not he will veto it. 

Mr. Speaker, on November 15, 16, and 
17 in Denver, Colo., the representatives 
of 17 Western States passed a resolution, 
and it will be found on page A4825 of the 
Appendix of the Record. I am going to 
read the latter part of this resolution: 

Resolved, That the National Reclamation 
Association urges the immediate enactment 
of the so-called Elliott amendment to H. R. 
3961 exempting the Central Valley project 
from the excess-land provisions of the Rec- 
lamation Act as well as legislation so af- 
fecting other like projects in order that this 
project may secure the relief it requires 
without being delayed until general legis- 
lation may be enacted; 


Seventeen Western States were all in 
accord that this amendment should be 
accepted in order that the projects in 
the Western States that are irrigation 
projects might be workable. 

We find one man, a department man, 
who is spending most of his time with his 
engineers in trying to block this project, 
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rather. than going ahead and doing what 
he can to make it possible for it to be 
workable. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. JENSEN. I wonder if the gentle- 
man will not explain the provisions of 
his amendment so that it will appear in 
the Recorp and all of us then may know 
what his amendment does provide. It is 
a very important amendment, and I am 
sure the Members and the people of the 
country generally would like to know 
eee just what the amendment pro- 
vides. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. The reclamation law 
of 1902 was passed when a lot of land was 
owned by the Federal Government, and 
it contained a 160-acre limitation. This 
means that the Secretary of the Interior 
can determine the size farm for which 
an individual can receive or purchase 
water under the Reclamation Act. He 
can limit the size of farm one might have 
from 10 acres up to 160 acres. My 
amendment lifts that limitation, making 
it possible that one having more than 
160 acres might be able to become a 
member of the water district and secure 
water under the Central Valley project. 

Mr. JENSEN. This land is not Gov- 
ernment land? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. It is not Government 
land. It has been on the tax roll from 
50 to 75 years. Only 10 percent of the 
water needed is what the farmers are 
asking for at the present time. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? e 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I yield to my colleague 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
CARTER]. 

Mr. CARTER. Is it not true that at 
least a portion of this water supply 
which they desire to replenish there is to 
be replenished by underground or perco- 
lating water? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. That is correct. 

Mr. CARTER. If that is the case, if a 
man owns more than 160 acres and de- 
clines to come into the water district, are 
not his wells going to be replenished by 
the underground percolating water just 
the same as the man who owns a smaller 
farm and pays for the water and does 
come into the water district? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. That is correct. In 
other words, as the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. CARTER] stated, a man who 
might have 200 acres of land, and who 
under this provision of the present law, 
would be prevented from coming into the 
water district, can sit there with his acre- 
age and all the rest of the farmers 
around him would be members of the 
water district and they would pay for the 
water and then the underground water 
would seep into his area and with his 
pumping system he can pump that water 
out and not pay 5 cents for it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Cox). 
The time of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks and 
include therein an editorial, 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore, For 
what purpose does the gentleman from 
Michigan rise? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, if no 
one else is going to address the House 
rnder a special order, I ask for unani- 
mous consent to proceed for 5 additional 
minutes to put into the Recorp or to read 
to some of my colleagues who are here 
some of the things the gentleman said 
about Congress. I have those statements 
before me now. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. IL OGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 5 minutes after the 
gentleman from Michigan has consumed 
his 5 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Under 
the previous order of the House the gen- 
tlewoman from Massachusetts [Mrs. 
Rocers] is recognized for 5 minutes. 


VETERANS ADMINISTRATION—NURSES 
AND DIETITIANS 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
vise and extend my remarks and include 
therein a letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary of War, Mr. McCloy, with regard to 
the shortage of nurses in the Army Nurs- 
ing Corps. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. The 
following is a letter from Dr. Charles M. 
Griffith, Medical Director of the Veter- 
ans Administration, transmitting a re- 
port on the Veterans Administration re- 
habilitation program: 

DECEMBER 7, 1944, 
Hon. EDITH Nourse ROGERS, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mrs. Rocers: In compliance with 
your request there is attached a report on 
the Veterans Administration rehabilitation 
program. 

This report covers the physical and mental 
rehabilitation of the disabled veterans in our 
hospitals. 

It is hoped that this report will give you 
the desired information on the subject. 

Very truly yours, 
CHas. M. GRIFFITH, 
Medical Director, 
[Enclosure.] 


VETERANS ADMINISTRATION REHABILITATION 
PROGRAM 

The physical and mental rehabilitation of 
disabled ex-members of the armed forces is 
the problem of the Veterans Administration, 
The execution of the plan for rehabilitation 
of disabled veterans during this wartime pe- 
riod and in the post-war period to follow is 
a tremendous undertaking. 

Many years of experience in the treatment 
of disabled veterans of World War No, 1, and 
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prior wars, has paved the way for the setting 
up of an extensive formulated rehabilitation 
treatment program for those who are cas- 
ualties of World War No. 2. In addition to 
complete medical, surgical, and dental care 
and treatment a rehabilitation program is 
now perfected for young men and women 
veterans of World War No. 2 which is de- 
signed to hasten their recovery from physical 
and mental handicaps and to enable those 
who are eligible to enter upon a vocational 
program which offers exceptional opportuni- 
ties for educational courses and on-the-job 
training in many fields, 

The Veterans Administration now has in 
operation 94 facilities (hospitais), 3 addi- 
tional now in the process of completion, and 
regional offices under its direct and exclusive 
_jurisdiction. These field stations are divided 
into four groups, namely, 50 general medical 
and surgical, 31 neuropsychiatric, 13 tubercu- 
losis, and 53 regional offices. 

The Medical Corps of the Army, Navy, and 
Air Forces has developed and now has in 
operation programs for reconditioning of 
its sick and wounded personnel. The Army 
and Army Air Forces designate their treat- 
ment program as “reconditioning,” and the 
Navy as “maximum adjustment.” The sick 
and wounded personnel of the Army und 
Navy who do not obtain full reconditioning 
or maximum adjustment to return to mili- 
tary duties are discharged or released from 
their respective services and the disabled 
veterans become beneficiaries of the Veterans 
Administration. These disabled veterans are 
turned over to the Veterans Administration 
facilities for continuation of their treatment 
or are returned to their homes. All men and 
women upon their discharge from military 
service are fully informed and advised of 
their rights and privileges and those of their 
dependents under the G. I. bill of rights. 
The Veterans Administration assumes the full 
responsibility for the administration of the 
rights and benefits available to ex-service 
men and women. 

The physical rehabilitation program has 
many benefits available for World War No. 2 
disabled veterans. When a veteran becomes 
disabled from disease or injury, a complete 
physical examination is made to determine 
the need for treatment either in a hospital 
or as an out-patient. If the veteran has a 
disability which was incurred or aggravated 
in line of duty in military service, he is then 
entitled to out-patient clinic service as well 
asto hospitalization. All veterans who served 
during this war are potentially entitled to 
hospitalization even though their disabilities 
have no relation to prior military or naval 
service, provided they were discharged or re- 
leased from active service under conditions 
other than dishonorable. Therefore, in order 
to accommodate the steadily increasing num- 
ber of disabled World War No. 2 veterans 
applying for treatment, it was necessary to 
authorize emergency beds over the standard 
capacity in 52 of our facilities (hospitals). 
It has also been necessary to establish re- 
gional offices in some localities to render all 
services to the influx of World War No. 2 
veterans who make application. 

In addition to provisions for complete med- 
lcal, surgical, dental, and nursing care for 
disabled veterans, the physical medicine ac- 
tivities have been reorganized under a phys- 
ical medicine specialist as an essential part 
of an integrated program of physical rehabili- 
tation. The physical medicine departments 
in all facilities are being expanded by the 
addition of personnel, equipment, increased 
Space, and the setting up of specific treat- 
ment programs for bed patients and those 
who report to the clinics. The physical treat- 
ment techniques have been modified and de- 
veloped to meet the present needs for physi- 
cal rehabilitation of sick and severely 
wounded veterans. These adjustments were 
necessary in order to treat intensively the 
younger men and women veterans disabled 
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by illness and battle casualties now admitted 
to our hospitals. 

In the further development of the physi- 
cal medicine program, 22 physicians were 
designated to take special courses in physi- 
cal medicine in recognized institutions to 
prepare them to be in charge of physical med- 
icine clinics. Also additional qualified tech- 
nicians, aides, and physical directors have 
been employed in order to adequately carry 
out the formulated treatment program de- 
signed for the increased number of young, 
more vigorous patients. The physician in 
charge of physical medicine is also desig- 
nated to supervise occupational therapy, rec- 
reational activities and physical therapeutic 
exercises. The ward physician in charge of 
the patient under the supervision of the 
Chief of the Service prescribes the necessary 
treatment in all instances and recommends 
that the patient receive treatment at the 
bedside or in the clinic. The physical medi- 
cine and occupational therapy departments 
operate separately from other services but 
their activities are closely correlated with 
all clinics of the hospital. Physical medi- 
cine departments vary as to size and equip- 
ment depending on the bed capacity and are 
set up to meet the needs of the types of pa- 
tients hospitalized. In the general medical 
and surgical group, the physical medicine 
department consists of a large treatment 
room which is fully equipped with electro- 
therapy apparatus, lamps for thermo and 
light therapy, and equipment for all types of 
exercises. There are additional rooms pro- 
vided for all other types of physical treat- 
ment and devices for making necessary tests 
in connection with the treatment. There 
is; in addition, a room equipped for me- 
chanotherapy devoted to remedial gymnas- 
tics and therapsutic exercises, which is 
equipped with pulleys, weights, parallel bars, 
steps, shoulder wheel, hand, finger, foot, and 
toe exercise apparatus, body mirror for cor- 
rective exercises, rowing machines, station- 
ary bicycles and floor mats. The use of this 


equipment is valuable in the development of 


weak muscles and in increasing the range 
of motion and mobility of joints where re- 
stricted motion and impaired function of any 
part of the body exists. Hydrotherapy 
treatments are provided in adjacent rooms 
which are equipped with arm and leg whirl- 
pool, Sitz and tub baths. In this section 
there are a number of electric light body 
cabinets used for warming and sweating ef- 
fects given in conjunction with shower baths 
and Scotch douche sprays for tonic, stimula- 
tive, and eliminative effects, 

Some of the general medical and surgical 
hospitals, strategically located, have been 
designated for the treatment of the severely 
wounded spinal cord injury cases with trans- 
verse myelitis and paralysis. The following 
specific treatment program for this type of 
patient is briefly outlined as follows: 

These cases are hospitalized as far as 
possible in designated facilities where the 
patients can be treated individually and in 
groups by the physical medicine department. 
These patients are carried through a well 
formulated and specific series of exercises 
for the development of the muscles of the 
upper extremities and trunk muscles. An 
encouraging increased degree of regeneration 
of the muscle strength in the muscle groups, 
such as the abdominal, shoulder girdle and 
all extensors has been demonstrated. They 
are at this stage instructed carefully in 
graduated exercises with the aid of mechani- 
cal appliances, And finally they are taught 
the art of proper walking with the assistance 
of parallel bars and crutches. These exer- 
cises and instructions are combined through- 
out, beginning at the bedside and later in 
the physical medicine department, with 
physical modalities such as local heat, mas- 
sage, galvanic and sinusodial stimulation of 
all the paralyzed muscles to reduce spasm 
in the spastic cases and to tone up the 
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muscles in the flaccid types. In cases where 
decubitus ulceration is present, treatment is 
given as follows: Infrared therapy followed 
by local and general ultraviolet irradiation 
daily. 

These types of cases should be encouraged 
from the beginning to do things for them- 
selves as much as possible for self-reliance 
and independence which is of prime im- 
portance in the task of restoring them to 
economic usefulness. 

During the entire course of treatment 
everything possible must be done in order 
to prevent boredom and weariness of these 
disabled and crippled patients, to assist them 
in keeping up their morale. The prescribing 
of suitable occupational therapy to keep the 
patient busy between treatment periods is 
essential in these cases; also diversional ac- 
tivities and entertainment ar furnished at 
specified times by the recreational depart- 
ment. The supplying of interesting litera- 
ture, books and magazines for reading is 
handled by the librarian and is an impor- 
tant factor in keeping these patients happy 
and contented. 

In the tuberculosis hospitals, similar but 
less extensive physical medicine departments 
are set up, except hydrotherapy in all its 
forms, while ultraviolet ray therapy and helio- 
therapy are stressed, therefore many more 
ultraviolet ray lamps are provided for bed- 
side and general use than at other types of 
hospitals. There is a general program for 
tuberculous pstients put into operation as 
an aid to the medical treatment regimen, 
coordinating exercise, occupational therapy, 
recreation, and bibliotherapy for their thera- 
peutic value, to improve morale and to pro- 
vide encouragement for future activity. This 
program is supervised by a physician in order 
to hold a proper balance between activity 
and rest. The outlined treatment schedule 
and therapeutic time table is conducted by a 
physical therapy technician qualified in phys- 
ical education. In order that each patient 
may be assigned a schedule according to his 
stage of recovery, the following groups are 
set up: = 

Group 1. Occupational therapy to be the 
equivalent of 30 minutes exercise on level 
ground. 

Group 2. Occupational therapy to be the 
equivalent of 45 minutes exercise. 

Group 3. Exercise and occupational ther- 
apy to be the equivalent of 1 hour exercise. 

Group 4. Extended exercise privileges. 

The task assigned should be well within 
the limit of the capacity of the patient and 
should be stepped up gradualiy as the pa- 
tient improves and should be maintained 
throughout recovery. It has been found that 
the maintenance of interest and improve- 
ment of morale by entertainment, recrea- 
tion, and diversional activities are most sat- 
isfactory. 

In the neuropsychiatric facilities the same 
treatments are available in the physical med- 
icine departments as in the general medical 
and surgical except that hydrotherapy is 
stressed and is utilized on a much larger 
scale, Hydrotherapy is administered in these 
institutions mainly in the form of continuous 
baths, packs, shower baths, needle sprays, 
Scotch douche sprays, arm and leg whirl- 
pool, and Sitz baths. There are continuous - 
bath and pack treatments available at all 
hours for disturbed patients. In addition 
to the main department in the continued 
treatment buildings, there are smaller units 
and provision for tub and pack ‘therapy in 
or adjacent to each acute treatment building. 
Group therapy physical ‘exercises and out- 
door recreational activities are prescribed for 
many types of mental cases and carried out 
routinely under the supervision of a quali- 
fied physical director. 

It is essential that all necessary forms of 
physical treatment should be started as early 
as possible at the bedside and as the patient 
improves it is continued in the clinic. There 
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is ample mobile equipment furnished in all 
facilities for bedside and ward work to ad- 
minister most forms of treatment. 

Centers have been established in certain 
designated facilities (hospitals), where hy- 
drotherapy in all forms is administered in- 
cluding mineral baths and pools. These 
treatments are provided for selected types 
of patients, particularly those suffering from 
chronic arthritis. A treatment unit for such 
disabled veterans has been in operation for 
some time at the famous spa at Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y., and the facility at Bay Pines, 
Fla., where the natural resources of ocean 
bathing, air and sunshine are utilized as a 
valuable means for the treatment of bone 
and joint disabilities. 

A program is now being further developed in 
a selected number of hospitals for the treat- 
ment and management of amputation cases 
of veterans of World War No. 2 to be desig- 
nated as amputation centers. These centers 
are being set up to render care and treatment 
for amputees as follows: Further amputation 

„ if indicated, to obtain a proper 
weight bearing stump; necessary physical 
therapy treatment for hardening and shrink- 
ing of amputation stump; therapeutic cor- 
rective exercises for restoration of normal 
motion prior to the fitting of a permanent 
artificial limb; supplying and fitting the 
artificial limb; and finally, giving the proper 
training in the use of the limb. These cen- 
ters will have a physician in charge who is 
thoroughly trained and competent to handle 
all necessary amputation surgery and in the 
fitting and adjustment of artificial limbs. 

Occupational therapy has been further de- 
veloped and expanded and there are depart- 
ments now in operation in 54 veterans’ hos- 
pitals. These departments are in all of the 
neuropsychiatric and tuberculosis and in 
some of the larger medical and surgical hos- 
pitals where occupational therapy is needed 
as part of the medical rehabilitation pro- 
gram. Occupational therapy activities are 
closely correlated with physical therapy to 
assist in overcoming physical handicaps and 
when indicated are prescribed to prevent 
boredom and weariness. All projects are pre- 
scribed only after careful consideration has 
been given to the interests and aptitudes 
of the patients and their physical, mental, 
and emotional conditions. In neuropsychia- 
tric facilities some of the occupational ther- 
apy projects are of the industrial types, but 
in no instances are these occupational as- 
signments considered to be work. All these 
assignments are based on medical indica- 
tions and cover a number of projects such 
as, making furniture and articles which are 
useful to the hospital, fabrication and re- 
pair of mattress covers, aprons, pajamas, 
brushes, brooms, tub hammocks, covers 
for continuous flow tubs and many other 
incidental repairs necessary for mainte- 
nance. Occupational therapy activities for 
the more severely injured should begin at 
the bedside and later continued in the 
curative workshops. In the neuropsy- 
chiatric hospitals habit training, arts and 
crafts, group therapy, trades and industries 
are stressed and there is no doubt that the 
employment of these various projects for 
the mentally ill patients is one of the most 
beneficial treatment measures. The out- 
door activities such as agriculture, horti- 
culture, and poultry have been especially 
acceptable and helpful. Occupational ther- 
apy is always prescribed by the physician 
in charge of the case and is supervised by 
the physician in charge of the physical med- 
icine department, who is designated as a 
reconstruction officer. The assigned activi- 
ties are administered under the instruction 
and direction of qualified occupational 
therapy aides. 

The physical exercise program is under a 
Physical director who supervises the physical 
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exercise programs in the 31 neuropsychiatric 
facilities. These activities are being ex- 
panded and a uniform physical therapeutic 
exercise program is being set up for the men- 
tally ill patients of World War No. 2. A cen- 
ter in one of the larger neuropsychiatric 
hospitals has been selected for instructing, 
teaching, and training newly appointed 
physical directors and for giving refresher 
courses to the physical directors already on 
duty, in order to formulate a more uniform 
physical exercise program in all neuropsy- 
chiatric hospitals. The expansion of this 
type of therapy is necessary for the treatment 
of the young, vigorous World War No. 2 vet- 
erans now being hospitalized for treatment 
of mental conditions. The physical directors 
have charge of all calisthenics, games, track 
athletics, competitive sports, bowling, and 
outdoor recreational activities in the mental 
hospitals, and arrange for group therapy 
treatment programs for those patients who 
cannot participate in usual assignments. 

There are recreational aides assigned in all 
facilities (hospitals) to provide for indoor 
recreational activities, such as card games, 
moving pictures, radio programs, to prepare 
schedules for other diversional activities for 
entertainment, and to keep up the morale of 
those who must be hospitalized for a pro- 
longed period of time. Library activities, 
under the direction of a librarian, are avail- 
able in all facHities (hospitals) to furnish 
reading matter of all kinds desired by both 
bed and ambulatory patients in order to keep 
the patient interested and occupied between 
treatment periods. There are a number of 
stations where clinics are being organized for 
the correction of epeech defects and for train- 
ing in lip reading when needed as part of 
hospital treatment or clinic treatment. 
There are also facilities where the teaching 
of the Braille system is available for the blind 
veterans. 

The major social-work contribution to the 
rehabilitation of patients is found in the 
following three areas: (1) Bringing to the 
medical staff and other personnel a real un- 
derstanding of the patient as a person; (2) 
enabling the patient to use to advantage the 
health and other resources available to him; 
and (3) assisting the patient in reestablish- 
ing himself in his home, work, and com- 
munity life with the minimum sense of dis- 
ablement and the maximum sense of self- 
respect and self-dependence. The psychotic 
patient ready for a trial visit, the patient 
with the compensated heart condition, or 
syphilis, or an amputation, or orthopedic, or 
any other condition, may need guidance in 
making a successful transition from the hos- 
pital to satisfying, contributing, self-respect- 
ing community living. He may need to be 
put in touch with the great network of 
community resources supplying social and 
health services, or employment agencies, in 
addition to the services supplied by the Vet- 
erans Administration, that may be available 
to him for the asking. With the patient's 
consent, an interpretation of his problems is 
given the agency to facilitate his approach 
to them. Today, adequate attention to the 
personal problems and emotions involved in 
the patient's illness is recognized as a prime 
necessity in the full rehabilitation of the 
patient. In addition to the many types of 
activities offered for the sick and wounded 
veterans, there is available in all our facilities 
(hospitals) spiritual counsel and prevoca- 
tional guidance. 

The over-all rehabilitation program is now 
expanding with the addition of physicians, 
specialists, nurses, social service workers, and 
other necessary personnel needed for the in- 
creasing number of World War No. 2 veterans. 
The coordinated efforts of all these groups 
is supplemented by physical medicine, occu- 
pational therapy, physical exercises, recrea- 
tional and library activities. The disabled 
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veteran must be fully rehabilitated both 
physically and mentally before plans can be 
effected to carry out suitable vocational train- 
ing. The Director of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion end Education Service has vocational 
officers and advisers on duty in hospitals and 
regional offices and in other designated places 
to hold necessary interviews and advise ail 
disabled veterans considered ready for voca- 
tional training. If the veteran is found to 
be eligible the proper vocational training 
program is arranged. The physical handicap 
of each veteran is evaluated, noted, and 
checked by a physician with the counsel of 
vocational advisers before assignment to 
placement training. A plan has been initi- 
ated which will integrate the medical serv- 
ices with those of vocational and educational 
services in order to insure provision of bene- 
fits to the more severely disabled veterans to 
which they are entitled. This program will 
be advanced by a rehabilitation team made 
up of representative experts at each of the 
facilities (hospitals) who will promote the 
veterans’ physical, social, and vocational re- 
habilitation. This service will also be ex- 
tended to all veterans who have been dis- 
charged or released from the Army or Navy 
hospitals who apply for vocational training 
benefits. 

“Rehabilitation” has been defined as “the 
restoration of the handicapped to the fullest 
physical, mental, vocational, and economic 
usefulness of which they are capable.” The 
entire rehabilitation program is designed so 
that the end results will be restoration of the 
veteran as far as possible to the point where 
he can pursue some form of useful occupation 
or return to his home as a useful citizen of 
his community. 

The rehabilitation program for World War 
No. 2 veterans is a tremendous task to ac- 
complish but can be done by full cooperation 
of all concerned, especially the medical ac- 
tivities in close relationship with vocational 
and educational services, The ultimate goal 
in the Veterans Administration program is to 
overcome the many physical and mental 
handicaps of veterans to a maximum degree, 
by instituting early and intensive rehabilita- 
tion to its fullest extent which will obviate 
prolonged or lifelong invalidism. The war 
will undoubtedly produce its toll of disabled 
veterans with many handicaps and disabling 
conditions. Therefore, in this day of world 
conflict and the post-war period to come, our 
responsibility for the rehabilitation of dis- 
abled veterans is necessary in order that they 
may become self-sufficient and fit for employ- 
ment in a gainful occupation in civilian life. 


Mr. Speaker, Assistant Secretary Mc- 
Cloy’s letter, dated December 14, reads 
as follows: 

Wan DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., December 14, 1944. 
Hon. EDITH Nourse ROGERS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSWOMAN Rocers: I have 
looked into the matter of General Hines’ re- 
quest of November 25 that nurses and dieti- 
tians employed by the Veterans Administra- 
tion be commissioned in the Army of the 
United States. 

General Hines bases his request on the 
fact that his agency continues to lose nurses 
and dietitians at a time when the responsi- 
bilities of the Veterans Administration are 
rapidly increasing and that the military 
status which he seeks for such personnel is 
essential to prevent further losses. He fur- 
ther states that by bringing this personnel 
into the Army of the United States they will 
be extended veterans’ rights and pfivileges, 
which factor at the present time gives the 
Army and Navy an advantage over his agency 
in recruiting and retaining such personnel, 
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He believes that a precedent for granting his 
request has been established by the appoint- 
ment of doctors, employed by the Veterans 
Administration, in the Army of the United 
Stats. 

General Somervell has informed me. that 
the shortage of nurses is slightly worse in 
the Army than in the Veterans Administra- 
tion and the situation on dietitians and 
physical therapists is definitely worse in the 
Army than in the Veterans Administration. 
This condition results from an over-all short- 
age of nurses and dietitians in the Army and 
civilian life. Relatively speaking, the Vet- 
erans Administration is having no greater 
difficulty in meeting its requirements for this 
type personnel than is the Army. The War 
Department under its over-all ceiling allot- 
ment of personnel has established ceilings on 
cfficers of the Medical Corps, to whom per- 
sons in the positions General Hines’ requests 
would be assigned, This ceiling is now ex- 
ceeded. At the same time, the Army is ap- 
proximately 8,700 nurses short of its require- 
ments. 

Insofar as commissioning the doctors con- 
cerned, that action should not be considered 
as a precedent for the commissioning of 
nurses, since different considerations apply. 
The inducement to leave the Veterans Ad- 
ministration for private practice is much 
more alluring for doctors than for nurses or 
dietitians since disparagement between com- 
pensation received by doctors in private prac- 
tice over salaries paid by the Army or the 
Veterans Administration is greater than the 
income derived by nurses in the same field. 
It was only with the greatest reluctance that 
the Army consented to the commissioning 
of doctors for service with the Veterans Ad- 
ministration. It is the general Army policy, 
which I believe is eminently sound, that of- 
ficers should be commissioned in the Army 
for military duties in the Army Establish- 
ment. 

It is also to be considered that the Veter- 
ans Administration has other means of solv- 
ing the problem, such as increasing pay or 
offering other inducements. 

Sincerely, 
JoHN J, McCroy, 
Assistant Secretary of War. 


Mr. Speaker, in this letter the Assist- 
ant Secretary, Mr. McCloy, states that 
there is in the Army a shortage of ap- 
proximately 8,700 nurses; and in the Vet- 
erans Administration there is a shortage, 
so I am advised, of approximately 9,000 
nurses. The shortage is greater there- 
fore in the Veterans Administration. 

The servicemen overseas have been 
given very fine medical and nursing care, 
and the men in this country in the Army 
and Navy hospitals are receiving it. It 
seems very unjust and not what the 
country would like to do to have the 
men when they are sent to the Veterans 
Administration hospital, discharged from 
the service, receive less nursing care than 
they did in the Army. ; 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentlewoman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired. N 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr, 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed 5 additional’ minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, the editorial I just inserted in 
the Recorp at the beginning of the session 
today by Mr. Walter Lippmann is very 
powerful. 

It spoke of the tremendous need there 
is in the Army for nurses, and we all 
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know, Mr. Speaker, that there is a dearth 
of nurses everywhere. Due to the serious- 
ness of the situation abroad, there will 
be many more casualties and nurses must 
be provided in some way for the service 
men and women in the Army and Navy 
and for the service men and women after 
they are discharged and go under the 
jurisdiction of the Veterans Administra- 
tion. 

The veterans should have first priority 
for nursing care. If nurses are not re- 
cruited, it seems to me, Mr. Speaker, that 
we must have a drafting of the women of 
the country, much as I dislike it, and 
much as I protest against it. We must 
see that the men and women who are do- 
ing so much for us in fighting battles of 
untold magnitude have adequate care. 
It is the only decent thing for the United 
States to do in caring for its wounded. 

I repeatedly begged General Hines to 
have a nurse corps in the Veterans Ad- 
ministration with comparable rank and 
pay to the Army and Navy Services. For 
years I have recommended that. Also 
that the Army and Navy have their own 
training schools. If they had started 
the training schools when I first advo- 
cated it they would now have enough 
nurses in the armed services and the Vet- 
erans Administration. 


AUTHORIZING SECRETARY OF THE IN- 
TERIOR TO PURCHASE LOGS, LUMBER, 
AND OTHER FOREST PRODUCTS 


Mr, O’CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take up the con- 
ference report on the bill (H. R. 2185) to 
authorize the Secretary of the Interior, 
in carrying out the purposes of the act of 
May 18, 1916 (39 Stat. 137), to purchase 
logs, lumber, and other forest products. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair thinks that, under the circum- 
stances, he cannot put the gentleman's 
unanimous-consent. request unless the 
gentleman is in position to inform the 
Chair that he has cleared the matter 
through the minority and the standing 
objectors on both sides of the aisle. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, I may 
say that we have been unable to clear the 
unanimous-consent request on the mi- 
nority side of the House, but the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma [Mr. Disney] wants 
to have something to say. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair’s suggestion was that the gentle- 
man clear it also through the standing 
objectors on both sides. 

Mr. MICHENER. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. O’CONNOR. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. MICHENER. The gentleman per- 
haps is not familiar with the existing sit- 
uation. The Speaker stated the other 
day that these matters would not be 
brought up unless they were cleared 
through the standing official objectors, 
as has been stated by the present occu- 
pant of the chair. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair understands the gentleman does 
not press the request. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I do 
not want the minority to be placed in the 
position of preventing this being called 
up. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair does not intend that the gentle~ 
man shall be put in that position, The 
understanding is as he stated it. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, may 
I say that the gentleman from Michi- 
gan, the acting minority leader, has cor- 
rectly stated the understanding existing 
between the leadership on both sides. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman may present the conference 
report for printing in the RECORD. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, may I 
say that I conferred with the Speaker of 
the House on yesterday morning with 
reference to presenting this conference 
report. The conferees of the Senate and 
House did not agree upon a report until 
yesterday, and we were unable to get it 
out in time to present to the House before 
the Speaker left the chair and appointed 


the distinguished gentleman who is now 


Speaker pro tempore of the House. We 
were trying to clear it just as the Speaker 
of the House suggested when I spoke to 
him, As I say, we are not pressing the 
request, and I am not asking the Chair 
to rule upon it now. Mr. Speaker, I now 
yield to the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the 
gentleman wish to file the conference re- 
port for printing in the RECORD? 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Yes. 

Mr. O'CONNOR submitted the follow- 
ing conference report and statement on 
the bill (H. R. 2185) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior, in carrying out 
the purposes of the act of May 18, 1916 
(39 Stat. 137), to purchase logs, lumber, 
and other forest products: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
2185) to authorize the Secretary of the In- 
terior, in carrying out the purposes of the 
act of May 18, 1916 (39 Stat. 137), to purchase- 
logs, lumber, and other forest products, hav- 
ing met, after full and free conference, have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend to 
their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ment numbered 2, 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 1, and to the amendment to the title, 
and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 3: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 3, and agree to 
the same with an amendment as follows: On 
page 2, line 15, of the engrossed amendment, 
after the word “interest”, insert the follow- 
ing words: “contains express restrictions 
against alienation or“; and the Senate agree 
to the same. ~ 
Amendment numbered 4: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 4, and agree to 
the same with an amendment as follows: In 
the last line of the engrossed amendment 
strike out the words “United States” and in 
lieu thereof insert the following: “Cheyenne 
and Arapaho Tribes of Indians”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

JAMEs F. O'CONNOR, 
JOHN R. MURDOCK, 
FRED C. GILCHRIST, 
KARL E. MUNDT, 
A. M. FERNANDEZ, 
Managers on the part of the House, 
JOSEPH C. O'MAHONEY, 
ELMER THOMAS, 
HENRIK SHIPSTEAD, 
B. K. WHEELER, 
Managers on the part of the Senate, 
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STATEMENT 

The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Sen- 
ate to the bill (H. R. 2185) authorizing the 
Secretary of the Interior, in carrying out the 
purposes of the act of May 18, 1916 (39 Stat. 
137), to purchase logs, lumber, and other 
forest products, submit the following state- 


ment explaining the effect of the action 


agreed upon: 

The Senate recede from its amendment 
No. 2, providing that no conveyance made by 
an Indian of the Five Civilized Tribes on or 
after April 26, 1931, and prior to the date of 
the enactment of this act, of lands purchased, 
prior to April 26, 1931, for the use and bene- 
fit of such Indian with funds derived from 
the sale of, or as income from, restricted 
allotted lands and conveyed to him by deed 
containing restrictions on alienation without 
the consent and approval of the Secretary of 
the Interior. 

The House recede from its diagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate No. 1, which 
in effect restored section 2 of the bill as it 
passed the House. 

The House recede from ent to the 
amendment to the title, which title as 
amended will be in conformity with the pro- 
visions of the bill as amended. 

The House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate No. 3, and 
agree to same with amendment on page 2, 
line 15, of the engrossed amendment, after 
the word “interest,” by inserting the follow- 
ing words: “Contains express restrictions 
against alienation or“. 

This amendment is designed to protect the 
restricted Indians of the Five Civilized Tribes 
in the alienation of their property. 

The House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate No. 4, and 
agree to the amendment with the following 
amendment in the last line of the engrossed 
amendment: Strike out the words “United 
States” and in lieu thereof insert the words 
“Cheyenne and Arapaho Tribes of Indians.” 
This amendment agreed to by the conferees, 
that in case of abandonment of said property 
for school purposes the title of ownership will 
revert to the Cheyenne and Arapaho Tribes 
instead of the United States. 

James F. O'CONNOR, 

JoHN R. MURDOCK, 

Frep C. GILCHRIST, 

KARL E. MUNDT, 

A. M. FERNANDEZ, 
Managers on the part of the House, 


Mr. DISNEY. Mr. Speaker, there is 
probably no use in my infringing on the 
time of the House at this time. 

The SPEAKER protempore. Does the 
gentleman propound a unanimous-con- 
sent request? 

Mr. DISNEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 7 min- 
utes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DISNEY. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
discuss this very matter that is up for 
consideration. I did not understand 
there had been any agreement that bills 
which were not completed must clear 
through the official objectors. I under- 
stood that they had to clear through the 
minority leader. 

Mr. RAMSPECK,. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. DISNEY. I am stating I did not 
so understand. If that is the fact, all 
right. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. The reason the 
agreement applies to this is because the 
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conference report will not be in order 
until tomorrow. If the House is in ses- 
sion tomorrow the gentleman has a privi- 
leged matter and may then bring it up. 
It has to come up by unanimous consent, 
and we do have an agreement that no 
unanimous-consent request shall be 
granted unless it is agreeable to both 
sides. 

Mr. DISNEY. Mr. Speaker, this mat- 
ter is of very serious public importance. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 


Mr. DISNEY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

Mr. COCHRAN. The conference re- 
port was printed in the Recorp this 
morning. Of course, it has to be acted 
upon in the House because it is a House 
bill. The trouble as I saw it, when I 
looked over the Recorp, was that the 
original had been amended but there 
was no statement, no explanation. 

Mr. DISNEY. If the gentleman will 
pardon me, may I offer this suggestion? 

Mr. COCHRAN. Yes. 

Mr. DISNEY. Since I have the op- 
portunity to present this matter, if I can 
get the attention of the distinguished 
gentleman from Michigan, I believe that 
he will agree that this ought to be passed 
whether or not there is some agreement 
at this late hour that prevents its pas- 
sage. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DISNEY. Iyield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. MICHENER. I could not agree to 
it because I do not know anything about 
it. I understood the Department was 
opposed to it. If that is true it certainly 
should not be passed without consider- 
ation. 

Mr. DISNEY. Very well, Mr. Speaker. 
This is of most serious public importance 
to the eastern half of Oklahoma, involv- 
ing only that portion of Oklahoma which 
is known as the territory of the Five 
Civilized Tribes, that is to say, the Choc- 
taws, the Chickasaws, the Creeks, the 
Seminoles, and the Cherokees. Under 
the Hastings Act, which this House 
passed—and to digress for a moment for 
the benefit of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri—not a nickel of public money is 
involved here. This bill is designed to 
cure some titles that have been upset 
by an extremely technical court decision 
by the Tenth Circuit Court of Appeals, 
which puts in danger vast numbers of 
land titles in eastern Oklahoma. It 
ought not to be delayed purely for tech- 
nical reasons here. 

I am not going to attempt to discuss 
this unless I can get the attention of the 
gentleman from Michigan. Even 
though there are technical reasons, this 
bill ought to be passed. As I said, it en- 
dangers a vast number of titles in eastern 
Oklahoma. 

As an illustration, I have a letter lying 
on my desk from a teacher over at Depew, 
Okla., who in good faith bought land 
about 15 years ago. He improved the 
land, and now is in danger of having 
his title completely upset, and of not 
having. the opportunity even to get a 
return for the improvements put upon 
theland. The gentleman from Michigan 
says that the Department had opposed it, 
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There were certain amendments which 
the Department did oppose, and we elimi- 
nated those from the conference re- 
port. The conferees worked earnestly 
on it. The gentleman from New Mexico 
[Mr. FERNANDEZ], the gentleman from 
South Dakota [Mr. MunorT], the gentle- 
man from Montana [Mr. O’Connor], 
and the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
STIGLER] very conscientiously consid- 
ered this bill, but could not agree on 
certain amendments, the Indian Depart- 
ment opposing those amendments. 

As to the amendments which are in- 
volved here and agreed upon by the con- 
ferees, here is the language of the de- 
partment: 

The Department has no objections to the 
results contemplated by subsections 9 and 11, 


It is fair to say that the Department 
proposes different language than in the 
bill. Two of those are in this bill. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DISNEY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr, MICHENER. I am not arguing 
the merits of this matter. I am not on 
the committee. I am not familiar with 
the bill, and I daresay there are not three 
or four men on the floor who are familiar 
with it. I do not think there is a single 
member of the committee on the minor- 
ity side present, because it was announced 
and understood that none of these con- 
troversial matters would come up. 

Mr. DISNEY. But they are not con- 
troversial. 

Mr. MICHENER. We have a right to 
rely on the statement coming from the 
floor leadership. Some of us who happen 
to be controlling the matter are placed 
in a rather difficult position. 

Mr. DISNEY. This is not controver- 
sial now. 

Mr. MICHENER. There is a differ- 
ence of opinion as to what “controver- 
sial” means. I have been advised that 
it is. Some of them do not like to get 
up and object, but they say “while you 
are acting minority leader, take me off 
the spot.” 

This ought to have further considera- 
tion, and we should see to it that agree- 
ment is lived up to. That is the position 
Iam put in, and I do not want to be put 
in that position. 

Mr. DISNEY. It is unfortunate we 
could not get this up sooner, but it has 
not been humanly possible to do it. 
Members went away during election time 
and since election other Members have 
been away. Then the conference had a 
good deal of difficulty in agreeing on this 
bill, and it was not humanly possible to 
get this matter to the House short of 
today, not yesterday, but today, because 
the conference agreed only yesterday. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Oklahoma 
has expired. 

Mr. DISNEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DISNEY. Let me read to you the 
language of the Department itself. Of 
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course, the Department has been busy 
around here trying to defeat other 
amendments which ought to be passed 
in the next session, I presume the time 
has come in this House that no bill can 
pass unless it has department approval. 
If I were returning I think I would make 
it a point to object to every bill that had 
departmental approval that should come 
before the House, so as to get the House 
out of the habit of requiring that de- 
partmental approval be had on bills that 
had been worked on seriously by the 
Members of the House and conclusions 
reached, and then were killed simply by 
departmental objection. 

The Department does not object to the 
principle involved in the amendments 
agreed on by the conferees, But the De- 
partment does not disagree to the sub- 
stance of the amendments. If that is the 
shape we are in here, that we cannot 
pass this or even get it considered, we 
have to bow in obedience to the rules. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DISNEY. I yield to the gentleman 
from New Mexico. 

Mr, FERNANDEZ. The one amend- 
ment to which the Department did object 
has been completely eliminated from the 
bill by the conferees. 

Mr. DISNEY. Yes; we did that. It 
has been completely eliminated, and 
there is not a thing controversial in these 
amendments, so it is a question of 
whether or not the House wants to hold 
us up on this important public matter, 
not a private matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. May the 
Chair suggest that the House will be in 
session for some time, and the gentleman 
will have opportunity to see if he can 
comply with the provisions of the rules? 

Mr. DISNEY. The official objectors are 
scattered and gone. This is not a matter 
of a claim. I have understood that the 
official objectors objected only to claims. 
This is not a claims bill; it is a bill to ac- 
quire titles that have been considered 
good in Oklahoma for 25 years and are 
now being upset. There is nothing else 
involved in this bill. If the gentlemen 
will sit down with us and reason this 
thing out, they can readily understand it. 
Now, the Department wants to have its 
way and kill every item of legislation 
that the Department has not given its 
definite, written consent to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from Oklahoma has 
expired. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 5 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Montana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to give the Members of the House a little 
history of what is before us. We passed 
the bill involving the right of the Indians 
in the State of Wisconsin to purchase 
timber outside of the reservation for the 
purpose of producing lumber to meet 
some of the war requirements in that 
section of the country. Over in the Sen- 
ate, after the House had passed the bill, 
H. R. 2185, the Senate put on three differ- 
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ent bills, one of which contains the sec- 
tion the gentleman from New Mexico has 
already told you and the gentleman from 
Oklahoma has already told you has been 
eliminated entirely by the conferees. We 
met with the Senate conferees, who in- 
cluded Senator THomas, Senator SHIP- 
STEAD, Senator O’Manoney, and Senator 
WHEELER, and the five of us tried to get 
together to work this matter out to meet 
the situation down in the State of 
Oklahoma. 

I may say that the question of Indian 
affairs in Montana is not affected at all. 
This report does not touch anything in 
Montana. I am trying to work out 
something to relieve the situation that 
exists in the State of Oklahoma. 

After we had gotten together and we 
thought we had agreed, then some mat- 
ters came up later which required a fur- 
ther meeting of the conferees. We held 
conferences for nearly 2 days on this bill. 
Finally, yesterday morning we agreed on 
the matter, to eliminate matters of con- 
troversy to which the Department 
objected. 

I want to add a few words to what the 
distinguished gentleman from Oklahoma 
has already said. If we have reached 
the point in legislative action where this 
House will not act except when the De- 
partment approves, then we have 
reached the point where we no longer 
function as a legislative body. I for one 
may take the position hereafter that 
when any of these Departments come in 
here and want a bill passed, they may 
find me objecting to its passage, too, be- 
cause I am getting sick and tired of being 
forced to yield constantly to the demands 
of the Departments, who know nothing 
about what we are talking about. I 
think I know more about Indian affairs 
in my State of Montana and I think these 
gentlemen know more about Indian af- 
fairs in the State of Oklahoma than some 
man sitting in a swivel chair in Wash- 
ington. 

Following this conference the gentle- 
men from Oklahome, [Mr. Disney and 
Mr. STIGLER] and I conferred with the 
Speaker yesterday noon in regard to get- 
ting this report out; first of all, to see 
whether or not we could get it up by 
unanimous consent without the neces- 
sity of having filed it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Cox). 
Let the Chair make an observation which 
might possibly be of interest to the gen-. 
tleman from Montana. The Chair un- 
derstands this is simply a conference re- 
port on a matter which both Houses have 
agreed upon, If the standing committees 
are agreed on it, the Chair thinks if the 
gentleman would clear this through the 
acting minority leader and such objec- 
tors as are present, if there are any pres- 
ent, the Chair would be justified in en- 
tertaining the unanimous-consent re- 
quest of the gentleman. 

Mr. O’CONNOR. That is the identical 
thing which we were trying to do. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr, O’CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
permission to proceed for 2 additional 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. O’CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, no re- 
quirement was made by the Speaker to 
us at the conference that we had to clear 
through the objectors, because I think 
we all are familiar with the rule that the 
objectors pass upon claims, or bills which 
have to do with claims, while this is 
simply a bill to quiet the title to some 
land down in the State of Oklahoma. 
That is the purpose of it. The Speaker 
advised me to try to clear it through the 
Republican side with the acting mi- 
nority leader, the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. MICHENER], and through the 
majority side with the acting majority 
leader, the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
RAMSPECK]. The gentleman from Geor- 
gia [Mr. Ramspreck] will verify my state- 
ment that I spoke to him about it yes- 
terday. So we have been doing the iden- 
tical thing which the Speaker told us to 
do. Of course, if we cannot clear it, it 
is all right; but I want the House to know 
and I want the Speaker to know what 
we have been trying to do in this matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 min- 
utes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I think 
this is a matter which is becoming con- 
fused by virtue of the statements that are 
being made. The CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of this morning shows that the confer- 
ence report on this bill was filed in the 
Senate, and it is printed in the Recorp. 
But the trouble is that the statement 
was not printed. I called up the docu- 
ment room to get a copy of this bill. It 
was not available. I wanted a copy of 
it as it passed the Senate and could not 
get a copy of the bill. Well, you cannot 
make any sense out of what was printed 
in the Recorp this morning unless you 
have the bill before you. So when I came 
up on the floor I asked if the conference 
report was on the desk and I got the 
conference report from the desk. You 
have to study that conference report be- 
fore you begin to understand what it is 
about. Now, the trouble was the House 
passed the bill, to which there was no 
objection whatsoever, as the gentleman 
said a minute ago. But the Senate added 
amendments concerning another matter. 
The amendments were never discussed 
in the House nor, so far as I could find, 
in the Record. It seems to me that the 
proper thing to do is to file the confer- 
ence report now with a statement ex- 
plaining in detail just what the conferees 
did and just what the amendment is that 
has been agreed to, then tomorrow, un- 
der the rules of the House, it will be in 
order to call up the conference report, 
I think that is perfectly plain. The gen- 
tleman is asking unanimous consent to 
consider a conference report, which was 
not presented to the House until today. 
Under the rules, unanimous consent must 
be obtained to call it up now, but after 
it lays over for 1 day it is in order to 
call it up. I think the proper procedure 
is, if you are going to be here tomorrow, 
to call it up tomorrow, but in the mean- 
time print in the Recorp underneath the 
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conference report a statement, as every 
committee should do, showing in detail 
what the amendment really means. The 
gentleman from Oklahoma explained the 
amendment to me. I talked to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. GILCHRIST], who 
has been watching these reports. He 
was a member of the conference com- 
mittee and signed the conference report. 
He said it was satisfactory to him. He 
said there was no money involved. I 
think you should file your statement so 
the Members of the House will know 
what it is about. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COCHRAN. 

Mr. O’CONNOR. 
already prepared. 

Mr. COCHRAN. 
RECORD. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. I was going to have 
the House consider it with the report. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Missouri has 
expired. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this statement 
may be printed with the report. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


CONVEYANCE OF CERTAIN PUBLIC PROP- 
ERTY TO THE STATE OF MINNESOTA 
FOR PARK PURPOSES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. PETERSON], 
I believe, was seeking recognition. 

Mr. PETERSON of Florida, from the 
Committee on Public Lands, filed the fol- 
lowing conference report and statement 
on the bill (S. 629) to authorize the con- 
veyance of certain public lands in the 
State of Minnesota to such State for 
use for park, recreational or wildlife 
refuge purposes, for printing under the 
rule: 


Mr. Speaker, will the 


I yield. 
I have a statement 


Then put it in the 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the House to the bill (8. 
629) to authorize the conveyance of certain 
public lands in the State of Minnesota to 
such State for use for park, recreational, or 
wildlife-refuge purposes; having met, after 
full and free conference, have agreed to rec- 
ommend and do recommend to their respec- 
tive Houses, as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the House and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as 
follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to 
be inserted by the House amendment insert 
the following: “: (5) Provided, That nothing 
ce contained shall interfere with exist- 

ing grazing privileges enjoyed by persons 
prior to the passage of the Act, but such 
privileges shall not extend beyond the life- 


Managers on the part of the House. 
CARL A. HATCH, 
CHAN GURNEY, 
Managers on the part of the Senate, 
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STATEMENT 

The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the améndment of the 
House to the bill (S. 629) to authorize the 
conveyance of certain public lands in the 
State of Minnesota to such State for use for 
park, recreational, or wildlife-refuge pur. 
poses”, submit the following statement in ex- 
planation of the effect of the action agreed 
upon by the conferees and recommended in 
the accompanying conference report: 

The House originally amended the bill as 
follows: Page 3, line 3, after lands“ insert: 
“; (5) that the grazing privileges heretofore 
enjoyed by adjacent or nearby land owners 
shall not be abridged or interfered with.” 

In lieu thereof the new wording provides 
as follows: 5 

“(5) Provided, That nothing herein con- 
tained shall interfere with existing grazing 
privileges enjoyed by persons prior to the 
passage of the Act, but such privileges shall 
not extend beyond the lifetime of persons now 
exercising the same and no such grazing 
privilege shall be exercised by any person 
during any period of time when such islands 
are being actually used for military training 
or maneuvers” 

This is to insure existing grazing privileges 
enjoyed by persons prior to the passage of 
the Act and not abridge them during their 
lifetime, except for short periods when the 
islands are actually being used for military 
training or maneuvers. 

J. HARDIN PETERSON, 

J. W. ROBINSON, 

COMPTON I. WHITE, 

K. M. LECOMPTE, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. PETERSON of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the immediate consideratioù of the con- 
ference report on the bill (S. 629), con- 
veying certain lands in the State of Min- 
nesota. I believe I have complied with 
the rule. If not, I have no desire thet 
this be taken up, but I believe I have 
complied with the rule as I understand 
it. This conference report has been 
agreed to. It was an amendment which 
I introduced myself when the bill was 
on the floor of the House. It was one 
in which the gentleman from Minnesota 
was interested, and after a series of con- 
ferences we have worked it out satisfac- 
torily to everybody. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Permit 
the Chair to inquire whether the gen- 
tleman has cleared this through the mi- 
nority leader and such objectors as may 
be present? : 

Mr. PETERSON of Florida. Yes; such 
as are present, I have been unable to 
confer with one of the objectors on the 
majority side; but I have conferred with 
all the objectors who are present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Florida? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, inasmuch as the 
legislation applies entirely to the dis- 
trict I have the honor to represent I 
should like some further information. 
As the gentleman from Florida well 
knows, I have been opposed to this leg- 
islation from its very inception. It is 
a Senate bill, passed by the Senate, It 
came over, was reported out by the 
proper committee of the House of which 
the gentleman from Florida is chairman. 
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We have conferred a number of times, 
as the gentleman will recall. 

Mr. PETERSON of Florida. Yes; the 
gentleman has been most zealous try- 
ing to protect the rights of his people. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the amended 
section may be read as it now appears, if’ 
that is in order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the Clerk will read the 
statement of the managers on the part 
of the House. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement of the 
managers on the part of the House. 

Mr. PETERSON of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, we tried to work things out and 
take care of the situation. The gentle- 
man from Minnesota was very diligent in 
his efforts to protect the grazing rights 
of the good people who are using the 
little islands at the present time. 

There was a desire also to use those 
islands for maneuvers, and the verbiage 
of the bill as reported back by the con- 
ferees is such as to limit the interference 
with present grazing to the period during 
which the area is actually being used for 
maneuvers and training, Y 

Mr. Speaker, I spent a great deal of 
time on this bill and worked probably as 
hard on it as on any bill that has ever 
come out of the committee in a wish to 
take care of the problem affecting the 
gentleman from Minnesota. He has 
been very diligent and has kept in close 
touch with me. I assure him that after 
a series of conferences this is the very 
best that can be worked out and I be- 
lieve it will take care of his situation. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
similar situations to this have developed 
during the last 2 or 3 days. I do not 
believe this “quickie” legislation is going 
to be of any value to anyone. I see no 
harm to be done by its going over for 
just one more day. 

Mr. Speaker, I object to the considera- 
tion of this conference report today. I 
think we should have a chance to know 
where we are before voting on it. 

Mr, PETERSON of Florida. May I say 
to the gentleman that I have spent days 
trying to reach an agreement in confer- 
ence, This means nothing to me; I am 
doing this in the interest of the House 
and I have tried to work it out to take 
care of the problem of the gentleman 
from Minnesota. The gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. Knutson] and the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota had problems of 
their own. I have literally walked back 
into the conference day after day and 
spent a great deal of time trying to work 
this out. I hope the gentleman will not 


object. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. ButI did 
object. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 min- 
utes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, this 
legislation affects a number of small 


islands in the Mississippi River adjacent 
to the so-called Camp Ripley Military 
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Reservation in Minnesota. As I under- 
stand the measure its purpose is to 
authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to transfer title to those islands from the 
Federal Government to the State of 
Minnesota. 

These islands have beer. used for graz- 
ing purposes by neighboring farmers as 
far back as the written history of Minne- 
sota goes. There really is not any need 
for this legislation that I can see. As 
the gentleman from Florida knows, I 
have consistently opposed enactment of 
the legislation, It is not necessary, but 
my good friend, the able Representative 
from the St. Petersburg district in Flori- 
da, has been very diligent and active in 
promoting the measure due to pressure 
from another part of the Capitol. 

Iam not going to object, but I want the 
Recorp to show that I am very, very 
loath to see the conference report 
adopted and were it not for the fact that 
we are in the closing days of the session 
I would ask that it go over until such 
time as the matter may be given further 
consideration, and interested parties 
heard. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I did object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does 
the gentleman from Wisconsin object to 
the present consideration of the confer- 
ence report? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I object. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker; I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. BRADLEY] may have 
permission to extend his own remarks in 
the Recorp and to include a radio ad- 
dress. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 


PREVIOUS ORDER 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous special order of the House, the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. ROB- 
sion] is recognized for 20 minutes to 
address the House. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Speaker, I do not desire to speak today, 
and I ask unanimous consent that I may 
have permission to address the House 
tomorrow for 20 minutes at the conclu- 
sion of any special orders heretofore en- 
tered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 


AMENDMENT OF SECTIONS 4, 7, AND 17 
OF THE RECLAMATION PROJECT ACT 
OF 1939 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 20 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Idaho? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, as chair- 
man of the Committee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation of the House, which has in 
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charge legislation reported out of that 
committee, I find myself at the present 
time in a rather peculiar position, due 
to the end of the session and the un- 
certainty of a quorum. I refer to legis- 
lation that has been passed and acted 
upon by our committee and reported 
favorably to the House embodied in H. R. 
4932, to amend sections 4, 7, and 17 of 
the Reclamation Project Act of 1939, for 
the purpose of extending the time in 
which amendatory contracts may be 
made, and for other related purposes. 

A companion bill to this measure, S. 
1782, was passed by the Senate. There 
was a provision added in the Senate bill, 
section 4, which I am going to read to 
the Members of the House and I invite 
the particular attention of the members 
of the Ways and Means Committee to 
this section 4 because that is the main 
issue involved in the legislation: 

Sec. 4. The act entitled “An act authoriz- 
ing the sale of surplus power developed un- 
der the Salt River reclamation project, 
Arizona,” approved September 18, 1922 (42 
Stat. 847), is hereby amended by adding 
thereto a new section, as follows: 

“Sec. 2. After the retirement of all debt 
owed by the project to the United States 
and all bonded debt, the net power revenues 
shall be covered into the reclamation fund. 
No distribution or dividend of power reve- 
nues, before or after completion of debt 
retirement, shall be made to individual 
water users or others: Provided, That the 
application of power revenues heretofore or 
hereafter made to reduce the cost of water 
service shall not be deemed a distribution 
or dividend.” 


Mr. Speaker, that bill was passed by 
the Senate on May 25 and signed by the 
Secretary of the Senate. 

This is a very serious issue that is be- 
fore the Congress and before the de- 
partment. 

The Salt River project is federally 
owned and the income from the sale of 
power generated on the project is being 
applied as Congress has directed in pay- 
ing the cost of construction of the proj- 
ect, and assistance in carrying other 
burdens otherwise falling on irrigation. 

It is not intended that any part of 
the power revenues be used for the 
private profit of any corporation or in- 
dividual and this bill will remove any 
doubt on that point and assure that 
this revenue be used for project purposes 
until the project is paid for and after 
the payment of the project cost is com- 
pleted all the net revenues from power 
sale will go to the Government. 

The bill is more fully explained in the 
statement of the House conference man- 
agers and in the committee report on 
H. R. 4932, Report No. 2045. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

Mr. COCHRAN. As I understood the 
gentleman, the money derived is to go 
into the reclamation fund and not into 
the Treasury; is that correct? 

Mr. WHITE. Iam sure the gentleman 
appreciates the fact that the reclamation 
fund is a fund of the United States Gov- 
ernment that is being used to develop 
Federally owned projects; that under the 
reclamation law all the revenues derived 
from the sale of public lands, oil leases, 
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royalties, repayments of construction 
charges, and power revenues in excess of 
operation and maintenance costs after 
the projects are paid for, are covered into 
the reclamation fund, which is a revolv- 
ing fund and used to finance the con- 
struction of Government-owned recla- 
mation projects. The money so obtained 
is used to finance the construction of 
reclamation projects and build up the 
country and increase the production of 
these areas and thereby increase the 
growth of the country and increase the 
taxable revenues of the Government. I 
do not think that the gentleman wants 
to raise that question, because that issue 
has been settled. This program is one 
of the greatest development plans the 
Government has ever instituted to up- 
build the country. I do not think the 
gentleman wants to go into that issue 
at all. If he did, he would make a mis- 
take in raising it. 

Mr. COCHRAN. I may say to the gen- 
tleman that I remember the original act, 
and I remember the amendment, and I 
did not like the way the amendment was 
presented to us. It is now law. The 
original act provided that 50 percent 
went into the reclamation fund and 50 
percent went into the Treasury. Then 
we had an appropriation bill, the In- 
terior Department appropriation bill, in 
which there were a lot of disputed proj- 
ects. There was some log-rolling: You 
vote for mine and I will vote for yours. 
When the conference report was sub- 
mitted, although we had defeated one 
project in the House, it was in the bill 
again when it came back from the Sen- 
ate, and along with it was the amend- 
ment which provided that thereafter 100 
percent of the money went into the rec- 
lamation fund and not 50 percent as the 
original law provided. That 50 percent 
that was to go into the Treasury, we 
thought, would eventually get back to 
the people of this country some of the 
money that they had advanced for these 
reclamation projects. So this is not a 
one-sided affair. That amendment was 
offered not as an individual piece of leg- 
islation, but was tacked onto an appro- 
priation bill where it did not belong. 

Mr, WHITE. I may say to the gentle- 
man from Missouri that he seems to miss 
the main point and objective of this 
legislation and the Government’s policy 
behind the legislation. He is referring 
to another piece of legislation entirely. 
What we seek to do, and what has al- 
ways been undertaken in this country, 
is to build up the country. Either the 
Treasury of the United States or money 
derived from the resources in Western 
States will have to bear the burden of 
financing these projects which are re- 
imbursable, or the country will have to 
wait for the Western States to do it 
themselves, so it has been decided by the 
Congress that it is for the best interest 
of the country that the income from the 
sale of Federally owned properties in the 
Western States, in the reclamation 
States, should be covered into the recla- 
mation fund and used to build up a fund 
by which to finance the further develop- 
ment of the country. Power revenues of 
a project, after helping retire its cost and 
paying operation and maintenance, go 
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into this revolving fund for the same 
purposes. 

May I call to the gentleman’s atten- 
tion that outside of any pecuniary return 
from these reimbursable provisions of 
the law, this money will be used to build 
up a development and bring in a source 
of revenue that will be permanent and 
never end; so that we will have a stream 
of taxes pouring into the Treasury from 
these new communities and new districts; 
that will do more to relieve the tax situa- 
tion and find homes for returning sol- 
diers than anything that can be done. 

I do not think the gentleman wants 
to put himself in a position of opposing 
a plan that will build up the reclamation 
fund, as a means of financing a program 
with which to develop the great resources 
of this country. When he stops to think, 
by doing that we are increasing the tax 
revenue and building up communities 
and doing things that have been done 
all over the country, which has put our 
Nation in the forefront among the 
powers of the earth and has given us a 
great country with great resources. 

Mr. Speaker, I read this from the 
statement of the managers on the part 
of the House, annexed to the conference 
report: 


STATEMENT RE SECTION 4—SALT RIVER PROJECT, 
ARIZONA 


Section 4 relates to the Salt River project 
in Arizona. It appeared in S. 1782, as passed 
by the Senate. The same provision was re- 
ported unanimously by the House Irriga- 
tion and Reclamation Committee (H. Rept. 
No. 2045, 78th Cong., 2d sess.), in a report 
upon an identical bill (H. R. 4932) for which 
S. 1782 was substituted in the House. The 
conferees have included section 4 for the 
reasons, stated in the House report, which is 
to be deemed a part of the legislative history 
of this legislation. 

The effect of this bill is to clarify and 
restate existing law, relating to the Salt River 
project. It is intended to make clear: 

First, that after the retirement of all debt 
owed by the project to the United States and 
all bonded debt, the power revenues shall be 
covered into the reclamation fund. This is 
the general law, and the present bill removes 
any doubt that this policy was intended to 
apply to the Salt River project. 

Second, that no distribution or dividend of 
power revenues before or after completion of 
debt retirement, shall be made to individual 
water users or others. All of the power and 
water revenues on Salt River project are 
derived from the operation of federally owned 
works, and are applied to project purposes by 
law, and Congress has never intended that 
they shall be for the private profit of any 
corporation or individual. 

Third, that the application of power reve- 
nues heretofore or hereafter made to reduce 
the cost of water service shall not be deemed 
a distribution or dividend. This is a multi- 
purpose project on which power has been 
developed and sold in order to bear part of 
the burden otherwise falling on the cost of 
irrigation, and to thereby aid in making the 
project self-supporting. Such an applica- 
tion of revenues to project purposes does not 
constitute a dividend or distribution to the 
farmers who use the water. 

Section 4 does not confer any advantage or 
special treatment upon the Salt River project, 
but instead is designed to assure this project 
the same treatment that prevails as to the 
projects operated by the Secretary of the 
Interior and those operated by irrigation dis- 
tricts. The reclamation laws intended no 
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discrimination between the three types of 
projects. 


I wish also to call attention to the text 
of our committee report, No. 2045: 


AMENDING SECTIONS 4, 7, AND 17 OF THE RECLA- 
MATION ACT OF 1939 (53 STAT. 1187) FOR THE 
PURPOSE OF EXTENDING TIME IN WHICH 
AMENDATORY CONTRACTS MAY BE MADE, AND 
FOR OTHER RELATED PURPOSES 


Mr. O' CON Nox, from the Committee on Ir- 
tigation and Reclamation, submitted the fol- 
lowing report: 

The Committee on Irrigation and Recla- 
mation, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 
4932) to amend sections 4, 7, and 17 of the 
Reclamation Project Act of 1939 (53 Stat. 
1187) for the purpose of extending the time 
in which amendatory contracts may be made, 
and for other related purposes, having con- 
sidered the same, report favorably thereon 
within amendment and recommended that 
the bill do pass. 

H. R. 4932 is the counterpart of S. 1782, as 
passed by the Senate. The first three sec- 
tions of the bill amend sections 4 (d), 7 (c), 
and 17 of the Reclamation Project Act of 
1939. These changes were proposed by the 
Secretary of the Interior, and authorize cer- 
tain amendments of contracts made under 
the 1939 act. 

Section 4 amends an act authorizing the 
sale of surplus power developed under the 
Salt River reclamation project, Arizona, ap- 
proved September 18, 1922 (42 Stat. 847), by 
adding thereto a new section, as follows: 

“Sec, 2. After the retirement of all debt 
owed by the project to the United States and 
all bonded debt, the net power revenues shall 
be covered into the reclamation fund. No 
distribution or dividend of power revenues, 
before or after completion of debt retire- 
ment, shall be made to individual water users 
or others: Provided, That the application of 
power revenues heretofore or hereafter made 
to reduce the cost of water service shall not 
be deemed a distribution or dividend.” 

This language is believed to be declara- 
tory of the existing law affecting this proj- 
ect, as found in the general reclamation laws 
and the special statutes and contracts re- 
lating to the Salt River project, but is made 
necessary as clarifying legislation by the 
misinterpretation placed upon the reclama- 
tion laws by the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
in a case involving this project now pend- 
ing in the United States Tax Court (Salt 
River Valley Water Users’ Association v. Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, Docket No. 
109376). 

The tax question would disappear if the 
farmers on Salt River project should dis- 
solve the association and reorganize as an 
irrigation district, which is specifically 
exempt from income tax by virtue of sec- 
tion 101 of the Internal Revenue Code. This 
would not be to the interest of the project 
or of the United States. 

There are three types of Federal reclama- 
tion projects: 

(1) Projects operated by the United States. 

(2) Projects operated by political sub- 
divisions of States such rs irrigation dis- 
tricts. 

(3) Projects operated by incorporated 
water users’ associations. 

The association form, at least on this 
project, has two advantages over the district 
form of organization: 

First. The authority to refuse delivery of 
water unless assessments are paid in ad- 
vance. 

Second. The associations’ bylaws limit vot- 
ing participation to not in excess of 160 
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acres per farmer, which is in accordance with 
the intent of the reclamation law. This 
places the political control of the project in 
the hands of those who own family sized 
farms. 

The association’s stock is appurtenant to 
the land, like the water rights, and cannot be 
sold separately. Association landowners vote 
in proportion to their acreage, and pay as- 
sociation assessments, instead of district 
taxes, but the assessments, like taxes, are 
construed by the local court as lien hav- 
ing precedence over private mortgages. 

The general parallel between water users’ 
associations and irrigation districts is ex- 
plained in Citrus Growers Development Asso- 
ciation v. Salt River Valley Water Users’ As- 
sociation (268 Pac. 773 (Ariz., 128), at p. 
755); Saylor v. Gray (20 P. (2d) 441 (Ariz., 
1933), at p. 443); Orme v. Salt River Valley 
Water Users’ Association (25 Ariz. 324, 217 
Pac. 935). In the Citrus case the Arizona 
Supreme Court said: 

“Its affairs are conducted in many respects 
as are those of a municipal corporation, its 
purposes are those generally found only in 
organizations such as irrigation districts and 
other similar institutions, which are consid- 
ered as municipal corporations for most pur- 
poses, and it has been given the right to exer- 
cise many powers similar to those usually 
conferred only on branches of the Govern- 
ment. It can probably be best described as 
a private corporation with a public purpose, 
and having quasi-governmental powers.” 

Power and water revenues on all three types 
of Federal projects are controlled by the same 
Federal statutes and are app ad in exactly 
the same way, that is, to operation, main- 
tenance, and debt service, all to the end of 
lightening the burden on the farmer by re- 
ducing the cost of his water. Congress in- 
tended, no discrimination between these 
types of projects. 

The association receives and pays out proj- 
ect revenues as Congress directs, for the 
benefit of the landowners, just as would be 
done by the Secretary of the Interior or by an 
irrigation district if the operating type were 
changed. 

Title to the project, including its power 
features, is vested in the United States. 
Upon complete payment of the indebtedness 
incurred in respect of the project, title there- 
to under present law will still remain in the 
United States. No equity resulting from the 
activities of the Salt River Valley Water 
Users’ Association accrues to or is to be 
realized by individual members. 

The Bureau of Internal Revenue, however, 
in the Salt River case, has taken the position 
that although these power revenues are ap- 
plied as Congress has directed and for the 
Purposes stated above, they constitute a 
profit upon which the association is taxable, 
and that the power revenues so applied for 
the reduction of water charges are in the 
nature of a dividend or distribution, and that 
the association is the owner of these revenues 
and subject to tax upon them. The net 
effect of this contention would be to increase 
the cost of water service to the farmers by 
several dollars per acre per year, and to 
bankrupt the project. This contention is 
contrary to the true intent of the existing 
reclamation laws, and this bill clarifies and 
restates the existing law applicable to this 
project. 

The Salt River Valley Water Users’ Associ- 
ation, operating the Salt River project under 
contract for the United States and the farm- 
ers, is simply the conduit or trustee of the 
revenues received, both in the form of power 
revenues and water assessments. It per- 
forms the functions which the Secretary of 
Interior did in the management of the proj- 
ect prior to 1917, and which he may resume 
again, under the terms of the applicable 
contracts. 
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This committee intends H, R. 4932 to correct 
the misinterpretation placed by the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue upon the reclamation 
law, and to put an end to the contention 
that the revenues of the Salt River project 
ever have been or are now subject to income 
tax 


The approval of this bill by the committee 
is not to be construed as establishing a policy 
or procedure respecting debt retirement or 
the future disposition of power revenues upon 
other irrigation projects. 

In compliance with the rules, below is 
printed the text of the provisions of existing 
law which would be amended by the enact- 
ment of this bill: 


“(Reclamation Project Act of 1939; Public, 
No. 260, 76th Cong., ch. 418, 1st sess.) 


„SEO. 4. (d) For each project contract unit 
where a repayment contract is entered into 
pursuant to this section, each year the per- 
cent of the normal returns for said year by 
which the annual returns of said year exceed 
or are less than said normal returns shall be 
determined by the Secretary. For each unit 
or major fraction of a unit of said percentage 
of said increase or decrease there shall be an 
increase or decrease, respectively, of 2 percent 
in the amount or amounts of the installment 
or installments for said year under the organ- 
ization’s obligation or obligations as deter- 
mined under subsections (b) and (e) of this 
section. Said latter amount or amounts as 
thus increased or decreased shall be the pay- 
ment or payments of construction charges 
due and payable for said year, except that in 
no event shall the amount of the said pay- 
ment or payments due and payable for any 
year be less than 15 percent of the amount 
or amounts of the installment or installments 
for said year under the organization’s obliga- 
tion or obligations as determined under sub- 
sections (b) and (e) of this section. 

“Sec. J. (c) The Secretary from time to time 
shall report to the Congress on any proposed 
contracts negotiated pursuant to the author- 
ity of subsection (a) or (b) (1) of this sec- 
tion, and he may execute any such contract 
on behalf of the United States only after 
approval thereof has been given by act of 
Congress. 

“Src. 17, (a) The authority granted in sec- 
tions 3 and 4 of this act for modification of 
existing repayment contracts or other forms 
of obligations to pay construction charges 
shall continue for 5 years from the date of 
this enactment in order to provide opportu- 
nity for negotiating and consummating said 
modifications and opportunity for enactment 
by the legislature of any State in which a 
project contract unit is located of any legis- 
lation which may be necessary to empower 
water users and organizations to execute and 
carry out the provisions of contracts entered 
into pursuant to the authority of this act. 

“(b) The authority of the Secretary under 
the act entitled ‘An act to authorize further 
relief to water users on United States and on 
Indian reclamatioh projects,’ approved May 
31, 1939 (Public, No. 97, 76th Cong. 1st sess.), 
is hereby extended in connection with the 
construction charges due and payable, under 
any existing obligation to pay construction 
charges, for each of the years 1939 to 1943, 
inclusive, to the extent such charges are not 
covered by modification of said obligation 
under section 3 or 4 of this act.” 


[Public—No. 309—67th Congress] 
H. R. 10248 


“An act authorizing the sale of surplus power 
developed under the Salt River reclamation 
project Arizona 
“Be it enacted, etc., That whenever a de- 

velopment of power is necessary for the irri- 

gation of lands under the Salt River reclama- 
tion project, Arizona, or an opportunity is af- 
forded for the development of power under 
said project, the Secretary of the Interior is 
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authorized, giving preference to municipal 
purposes, to enter into contracts for a period 
not exceeding 50 years for the sale of any 
surplus power so developed, and the money 
derived from such sales shall be placed to the 
credit of said project for disposal as provided 
in the contract between the United States of 
America and the Salt River Valley Water 
Users’ Association, approved September 6, 
1917: Provided, That no contract shall be 
made for the sale of such surplus power which 
will impair the efficiency of said project: Pro- 
vided, however, That no such contract shall 
be made without the approval of the legally 
organized water users’ association or irriga- 
tion district which has contracted with the 
United States to repay the cost of said proj- 
ect: Provided further, That the charge for 
power may be readjusted at the end of 5-, 10-, 
or 20-year periods after the beginning of 
any contract for the sale of power in a manner 
to be described in the contract. 
“Approved, September 18, 1922.“ 


Mr. Speaker, I want the Committee on 
Ways and Means to pay particular at- 
tention to the facts I am going to call 
to their attention. If the contention of 
the Treasury is supported, then the reve- 

ue from the sale of power that is now 
going to repay the cost of building this 
project will be decreed to be a dividend 
and the Treasury will take part of it in 
taxes. That will establish the fact that 
these water users have a vested right in 
the revenue from the sale of the power, 
because it will be a taxable property. 
When the payment of the construction 
charges is completed, then the water 
users can step in and claim as their prop- 
erty, as their vested right, the receipts 
from the sale of power. 

This bill, which our committee believes 
declares the existing law, will settle that 
issue, and will establish the fact that the 
Government owns this revenue. 

By passing this bill, the Government 
will reassert its right to get all the reve- 
nue that is paid in, in repayment of 
construction charges, and after the cost 
of the project is completely paid for, then 
the net power revenue all will flow into 
the Treasury. If the contention of the 
Treasury that is made here on the floor 
and that is made in their attempt to levy 
taxes on this revenue is sustained, then 
the water users will have a vested right 
in the revenue from the sale of power, 
and after the construction charges are 
paid off, that money will pass from the 
Government and go into private divi- 
dends. We believe that the Treasury’s 
contention is contrary to the plain intent 
of the reclamation law. 

It is the effort of your committee and 
the effort of the conferees to clarify and 
restate the existing law, to settle that 
issue, to protect the interests of the Gov- 
ernment, and to declare by legislation 
that this revenue is owned by the Gov- 
ernment, that the Government receives 
the revenue to apply it on the construc- 
tion charges, and after the construction 
charges are paid off it is to go into a 
Government fund. 

I am sorry the Speaker and the leaders 
of this House have found themselves in 
such a position, due to the end of the ses- 
sion, that a piece of legislation that has 
been worked out by the Senate and the 
House, and on which a conference com- 
mittee has reached an agreement, cannot 
in this term of Congress be brought to a 
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vote and passed to protect the best in- 
terests of the Government and the peo- 
ple of the United States. The bill, the 
committee report, and the conference re- 
port, however, represent the views of the 
committee which has had the major re- 
sponsibility in writing the reclamation 
laws, as to the proper interpretation of 
these reclamation laws affecting the Salt 
River project. 

The Salt River project in Arizona was 
the first project built under the Federal 
Reclamation Act. It has also been one 
of the most succesful. It embracer over 
240,000 acres of Jand, and more than a 
quarter of the total population of the 
State of Arizona lives there. Its wealth 
comprises more than a third of the as- 
sessed valuation of the State. The proj- 
ect works consist of Roosevelt Dam and 
five other dams on the Salt and Verde 
Rivers, and a system of canals, power 
plants, transmission lines, and auxiliary 
steam and diesel plants. All of these 
works are owned by the United States. 
About half of them, however, were not 
built at Federal expense, but out of the 
proceeds of bond money. The bonds are 
mortgages upon the farmers’ lands. 

The Government works are operated 
by the Salt River Valley Water Users’ 
Association under contract with the 
United States. This association is like 
an irrigation district, but was organized 
in territorial days, before Arizona had 
any irrigation district laws. The lands 
of the project, rather than the land- 
owners, are really the members of the 
association, for the stock is appurtenant 
to the land, like the water rights, and 
cannot be sold separately. There are 
14,000 landowners on the project. 

Both the power and water revenues are 
controlled by acts of Congress. These 
laws require that the power revenues be 
applied for the retirement of the debt, 
and for operation and maintenance. No 
dividends or distributions to any individ- 
uals are permitted. The intended effect 
of the existing law is to reduce the cost 
of water to the farmer, and to apply the 
power revenues to make a more feasible 
and economic investment for the United 
States. The policy has been eminently 
successful. The project has never de- 
faulted on its bonds, and stands almost 
alone among irrigation projects in that 
respect. It has prepaid the installments 
of its Government debt until 1949. 

This fine result has been due in part 
to the unusual form of the water users’ 
organization. This association, unlike an 
irrigation district, must, by the terms 
of its bylaws, require the farmer to pay 
for his water in advance. The budget 
system requires its assessments to be the 
amount which, added to the power reve- 
nues, will be adequate to meet all oper- 
ation and maintenance and all principal 
and interest installments on the debt. 
The farmer cannot make any segregation 
in his payment as between water and 
power debts, nor between operation and 
maintenance and debt service. Algo, 
voting is limited to 160 acres per person, 
which keeps control of the project in 
the hands of owners of family-sized 
farms, 

The association’s constitution and by- 
laws have been the model for formation 
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of other associations in several of the 
Western States, and many of their pro- 
visions were adopted by Congress in leg- 
islation controlling the revenues of the 
irrigation projects. 

S. 1782—H. R. 4932—has become nec- 
essary because the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue has misinterpreted the existing 
reclamation law as permitting or con- 
templating operation of the power and 
water system for profit, and the Bureau 
treats the power revenues, which Con- 
gress has decreed shall be applied to the 
reduction of water charges, as though 
they were dividends paid by a private 
corporation to the farmers. This legis- 
lation clarifies the existing law, but would 
not be necessary if the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue had correctly interpreted 
the law as it exists. 

The bill is intended to make perfectly 
clear, first, that after the project debt is 
retired, including both present and fu- 
ture debts owed to the United States, and 
owed to the bondholders, the power reve- 
nues shall go into the reclamation fund, 
and can never become the private prop- 
erty of the landowners or of anyone else. 
Second, that no distribution of these 
power revenues shall be made to indi- 
viduals either before or after the project 
debt is retired; and, third, that the appli- 
cation of these revenues, both in the past 
and in the future, to the reduction of 
the cost of water to the farmer, shall not 
5 construed to be a distribution or divi- 

end. 

The enactment of this legislation will 
not confer any special privilege or ex- 
emption or benefit upon the Salt River 
project, but will assure that it gets iden- 
tically the same treatment as the proj- 
ects which are operated by irrigation dis- 
tricts. No attempt is or can be made to 
tax them, because irrigation districts are 
municipal corporations. Congress has 
no desire to drive out of existence water 
users’ associations, nor to discriminate 
between projects operated directly by the 
Interior Department and projects oper- 
ated by irrigation districts and projects 
operated by water users’ associations. It 
intended all of them to be treated ex- 
actly alike, and this bill is intended to 
prevent discrimination against one of 
the greatest of these projects, which 
happens, for historical reasons, to be op- 
erated by a water users’ association 
instead of an irrigation district. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include a letter 
and a newspaper clipping. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from South Dakota? 

There was no objection. 


THE RECLAMATION ACT OF 1939 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the bill, S. 1782, 
which was passed by the Senate, appear 
ab this point in the Recorp, together with 
the report of the committee on the bill, 
and the conference report. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Idaho? 

There was no objection, 
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S. 1782 
An act to amend sections 4, 7, and 17 of the 
Reclamation Project Act of 1939 (53 Stat. 
1187) for the purpose of extending the time 
in which amendatory contracts may be 
made, and for other related purposes 


Be it enacted, ete., That section 4 (d) of 
the Reclamation Project Act of 1939 is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

“(d) For each project contract unit where a 
repayment contract is entered into pursuant 
to this section, each year the percent of the 
normal returns for said year by which the 
annual returns of said year exceed or are less 
than said normal returns shall be determined 
by the Secretary. For each unit or major 
traction of a unit of said percentage of said 
increase or decrease there shall be an increase 
or decrease, respectively, of 2 percent in the 
amount or amounts of the installment or in- 
stallments for said year under the organiza- 
tion’s obligation or obligations as determined 
under subsections (b) and (e) of this section. 
Said latter amount or amounts as thus in- 
creased or decreased shall be the payment or 
payments of construction charges due and 
payable for said year, except that in no event 
shall the amount of the said payment or pay- 
ments due and payable for any year be leas 
than 15 percent nor, as determined by the 
Secretary, more than from 150 to 200 percent, 
inclusive, of the amount or amounts of the 
installment or installments for said year 
under the organization’s obligation or obli- 
gations as determined under subsections (b) 
and (e) of this section. The Secretary is 
hereby authorized to amend any repayment 
contracts heretofore or hereafter entered into 
pursuant to the provisions of this section to 
conform to the provisions of this amend- 
ment.” 

Sec. 2. Section 7 (e) of the Reclamation 
Project Act of 1939 is hereby amended to read 
as follows: 

“(c) The Secretary from time to time shall 
report to the Congress on any proposed con- 
tracts negotiated pursuant to the authority 
of subsection (a) or (b) (1) of this section, 
and he may execute any such contract on 
behalf of the United States only after ap- 
proval thereof has been given by act of Con- 
gress. Contracts, so approved, however, may 
be amended from time to time by mutual 
agreement and without further approval by 
Congress if such amendments are within 
the scope of authority heretofore or here- 
after granted to the Secretary under any 
act, except that amendments providing for 
repayment of construction charges in a pe- 
riod of years longer than authorized by this 
act, as it may be amended, shall be effective 
only when approved by Congress.” 

Sec. 3. Section 17 of the Reclamation 
Project Act of 1939 is hereby amended to read 
as follows: 

“(a) The authority granted in sections 3 
and 4 of this act for modification of exist- 
ing repayment contracts or other forms of 
obligations to pay construction charges shall 
continue through December 31, 1950, or De- 
cember 31 of the fifth full calendar year 
after the cessation of hostilities in the pres- 
ent war, as determined by proclamation of 
the President or concurrent resolution of 
the Congress, whichever period is the longer. 

“(b) The Secretary is hereby authorized, 
subject to the provisions of this subsection, 
to defer the time for the payment of such 
part of any installments of construction 
charges under any repayment contract or 
other form of obligation (exclusive of con- 
tracts entered into under this act) that are 
due and unpaid as of the date of this amend- 
ment or which will become due prior to the 
expiration of the authority under subsec- 
tion (a) of this section as he deems neces- 
sary to adjust such installments to amounts 
within the probable ability of the water users 
to pay. Any such deferrient {rall be ef- 
fected only after findings by the Secretary 
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that the installments under consideration 
probably cannot be paid on their due dates 
without undue burden on the water users, 
considering the various factors which in the 
Secretary’s judgment bear on the ability of 
the water users so to pay. 

“The Secretary may effect the deferments 
hereunder subject to such conditions and 
provision relating to the operation and main- 
tenance of the project involved as he deems 
to be in the interest of the United States. 
If, however, any deferments would affect in- 
stallments to accrue more than 12 months 
after the action of deferment, they shall be 
effected only by a formal supplemental con- 
tract. Such a contract shall provide by its 
terms that, it being only an interim solution 
of the repayment problems dealt with there- 
in, its terms are not, in themselves, to be 
construed as a criterion of the terms of any 
amendatory contract that may be negotiated 
pursuant to sections 3, 4, or 7 of this act.” 

Sec. 4. The act entitled “An act authoriz- 
ing the sale of surplus power developed un- 
der the Salt River reclamation project, Ari- 
zona,” approved September 18, 1922 (42 Stat, 
847), is hereby amended by adding thereto a 
new section, as follows: 

“Sec. 2. After the retirement of all debt 
owed by the project to the United States and 
all bonded debt, the net power revenues 
shall be covered into the reclamation fund. 
No distribution or dividend of power reve- 
nues, before or after completion of debt re- 
tirement, shall be made to individual water 
users or others: Provided, That the applica- 
tion of power revenues heretofore or here- 
after made to reduce the cost of water serv- 
ice shall not be deemed a distribution or 
dividend.” 


CONFERENCE.REPORT 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the House to the bill (S. 
1782) to amend sections 4, 7, and 17 of the 
Reclamation Project Act of 1939 (53 Stat. 
1187) for the purpose of extending the time 
in which amendatory contracts may be mace, 
and for other related purposes, having met, 
after full and free conference, have agreed to 
recommend and do recommend to their re- 
spective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its amend- 
ment, 

COMPTON I. WHITE, 
J. W. ROBINSON, 
JaMEs F. O'CONNOR, 
Rost, F. ROCKWELL, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
Par McCarran, 
DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
ERNEST W. MCFARLAND, 
CHAN GURNEY, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


AMENDING SECTIONS 4, 7, AND 17 OF THE 
RECLAMATION ACT OF 1939 (53 STAT. 1187) FOR 
THE PURPOSE OF EXTENDING TIME IN WHICH 
AMENDATORY CONTRACTS MAY BE MADE, AND 
FOR OTHER RELATED FURFOSES 


Mr. O'Connor, from the Committee on 
Irrigation and Reclamation, submitted the 
following report: 

The Committee on Irrigation and Reclama- 
tion, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 
4932) to amend sections 4, 7, and 17 of the 
Reclamation Project Act of 1939 (53 Stat. 
1187) for the purpose of extending the time 
in which amendatory contracts may be made, 
and for other related purposes, having con- 
sidered the same, report favorably thereon 
without amendment and recommend that the 
bill do pass. 

H. R. 4932 is the counterpart of S. 1782, as 
passed by the Senate. The first three sections 
of the bill amend sections 4 (d), 7 (c), and 
17 of the Reclamation Project Act of 1939, 
These changes were proposed by the Secretary 
of the Interior, and authorize certain amend- 
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ments of contracts made under the 1939 
act. 

Section 4 amends an act authorizing the 
sale of surplus power developed under the 
Salt River reclamation project, Arizona, ap- 
proved September 18, 1922 (42 Stat. 847), by 
adding thereto a new section, as follows: 

“Sec. 2, After the retirement of all debt 
owed by the project to the United States and 
all bonded debt, the net power revenues 


shall be covered into the reclamation fund.. 


No distribution or dividend of power revenues, 
before or after completion of debt retirement, 
Shall be madeeto individual water users or 
others: Provided, That the application of 
power revenues heretofore or hereafter made 
to reduce the cost of water service shall not 
be deemed a distribution or dividend.” 

This language is believed to be declaratory 
of the existing law affecting this project, as 
found in the general reclamation laws and 
the special statutes and contracts relating to 
the Salt River project, but is made necessary 
as clarifying legislation by the misinterpreta- 
tion placed upon the reclamation laws by 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue in a case in- 
volving this project now pending in the 
United States Tax Court (Salt River Valley 
Water Users’ Association v. Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, Docket No. 109376). 

The tax question would disappear if the 
farmers on Salt River project should dissolve 
the association and reorganize as an irriga- 
tion district, which is specifically exempt 
from income tax by virtue of section 101 of 
the Internal Revenue Code. This would not 
be to the interest of the project or of the 
United States. 

There are three types of Federal reclama- 
tion projects: 

(1) Projects operated by the United States. 

(2) Projects operated by political subdivi- 
sions of States, such as irrigation districts, 

(3) Projects operated by incorporated 
water users’ associations. 

The association form, at least on this proj- 
ect, has two advantages over the district 
form of organization: 

First. The authority to refuse delivery of 
water unless assessments are paid in advance, 

Second, The associations’ bylaws limit vot- 
ing participation to not in excess of 160 acres 
per farmer, which is in accordance with the 
intent of the reclamation law. This places 
the political control of the project in the 
hands of those who own family-sized farms; 

The association's stock is appurtenant to 
the land, like the water rights, and cannot 
be sold separately. Association landowners 
vote in proportion to their acreage, and pay 
association assessments, instead of district 
taxes, but the assessments, like taxes, are 
construed by the local courts as liens having 
precedence over private mortgages. 

The general parallel between water users’ 

associations and irrigation districts is ex- 
plained in Citrus Growers Development Asp 
sociation v. Salt River Valley Water Users’ 
Association (268 Pac. 773 (Ariz., 1928), at p. 
775): Saylor v. Gray (20 P. (2d) 441 (Ariz., 
1933), at p. 443); Orme v. Salt River Valley 
Water Users’ Association (25 Ariz. 324, 217 
Pac. 935). In the Citrus case the Arizona 
supreme court said: 
_ “Its affairs are conducted in many respects 
as are those of a municipal corporation, its 
purposes are those generally found only in 
organizations fuch as irrigation districts and 
other similar institutions, which ere con- 
sidered as municipal corporations for most 
purposes, and it has been given the right to 
exercise many powers similar to those usually 
conferred only on branches of the Govern- 
ment. It can probably be best described as a 
private corporation with a public purpose, and 
having quasi-governmental powers.” 

Power and water revenues on all three types 
of Federal projects are controlled by the same 
Federal statutes and are applied in exactly 
the same way, that is, to operation, main- 
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tenance, and debt service, all to the end of 
lightening the burden on the farmer by re- 
ducing the cost of his water. Congress in- 
tended no discrimination between these types 
of projects. 

The association receives and pays out proj- 
ect revenues as Congress directs, for the 
benefit of the landowners, just as would be 
done by the Secretary of the Interior or by 
an irrigation district if the operating type 
were changed. 

Title to the project, including its power 
features, is vested in the United States. Upon 
complete payment of the indebtedness in- 
curred in respect of the project, title thereto 
under present law will still remain in the 
United States. No equity resulting from the 
activities of the Salt River Valley Water 
Users’ Association accrues to or is to be real- 
ized by individual members, 

The Bureau of Internal Revenue, however 
in the Salt River case, has taken the position 
that although these power revenues are ap- 
plied as Congress has directed and for the 
purposes stated above, they constitute a 
profit upon which the association is taxable, 
and that the power revenues so applied for 
the reduction of water charges are in the 
nature of a dividend or distribution, and 
that the association is the owner of these 
revenues and subject to tax upon them. The 
net effect of this contention would be to in- 
crease the cost of water service to the farm- 
ers by several dollars per acre per year, and 
to bankrupt the project. This contention 
is contrary to the true intent of the existing 
reclamation laws, and this bill clarifies and 
restates the existing law applicable to this 
project. 

The Salt River Valley Water Users' Asso- 
ciation, operating the Salt River project un- 
der contract for the United States and the 
farmers, is simply the conduit or trustee of 
the revenues received, both in the form of 
power revenues and water assessments. It 
performs the functions which the Secretary 
of the Interior did in the management of the 
project prior to 1917, and which he may re- 
sume again, under the terms of the applica- 
ble contracts. 

This committee intends H. R. 4932 to cor- 
rect the misinterpretation placed by the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue upon the recla- 
mation law, and to put an end to the con- 
tention that the revenues of the Salt River 
project ever have been or are now subject to 
income tax. 

The approval of this bill by the committee 
is not to be construed as establishing a policy 
or procedure respecting debt retirement or 
the future disposition of power revenues upon 
other irrigation projects. 

In compliance with the rules, below is 
printed the text of the provisions of existing 
law which would be amended by the enact- 
ment of this bill: 


“(Reclamation Project Act of 1939; Public, 
No. 260, 76th Cong., ch. 418, 1st Sess.) 


“Sec. 4. (d) For each project contract unit 
where a repayment contract is entered into 
pursuant to this section,each year the percent 
of the normal returns for said year by which 
the annual returns of said year exceed or 
are less than said normal returns shall be 
determined by the Secretary. For each unit 
or major fraction of a unit of said percent- 
age of said increase or decrease there shall be 
an increase or decrease, respectively, of 2 per- 
cent in the amount or amounts of the in- 
stallment or installments for said year un- 
der the organization’s obligation or obliga- 
tions as determined under subsections (b) 
and (e) of this section. Said latter amount 
or amounts as thus increased or decreased 
shall be the payment or payments of con- 
struction charges due and payable for said 
year, except that in no event shall the 
amount of the said payment or payments due 
and payable for any year be less than 15 per- 
cent of the amount or amounts of the in- 
stallment or installments for said year under 
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the organization's obligation or obligations 
as determined under subsection (b) and (e) 
of this section. 

“Sec. 7. (c) The Secretary from time to 
time shall report to the Congress on any pro- 
posed contracts negotiated pursuant to the 
authority of subsection (a) or (b) (1) of this 
section, and he may execute any such con- 
tract on behalf of the United States only 
after approval thereof has been given by act 
of Congress. 

“Sec. 17. (a) The authority granted in sec- 
tions 3 and 4 of this act for modification of 
existing repayment contracts or other forms 
of obligations to pay construction charges 
shall continue for 5 years from the date of 
this enactment in order to provide oppor- 
tunity for negotiating and consummating 
said modifications and opportunity for en- 
actment by the legislature of any State in 
which a project contract unit is located of 
any legislation. which may be necessary to 
empower water users and organizations to 
execute and carry out the provisions of con- 
tracts entered into pursuant to the authority 
of this act. 

“(b) The authority of the Secretary under 
the act entitled ‘An act to authoriz? further 
relief to water users on United States and 
on Indian reclamation projects,’ approved 
May 31, 1939 (Public, No. 97, 73th Cong.. 1st 
sess,), is hereby extended in connection with 
the construction charges due and payable, 
under any existing obligation. to pay con- 
struction charges, for each of the years 1929 
to 1943, inclusive, to the extent such charges 
are not covered by modification of said obli- 
gation under section 3 or 4 of this act.” 


“[Public—No. 309—67th Congress] 
“H. R. 10248 

“An act authorizing the sale of surplus power 

developed under the Salt River reclamation 

project, Arizona 

“Be it enacted, etc., That whenever a de- 
velopment of power is necessary for the irri- 
gation of lands under the Salt River recla- 
mation project, Arizona, or an opportunity 
is afforded for the development of power 
under said project, the Secretary of the In- 
terior is authorized, giving preference to mu- 
nicipal purposes, to enter into contracts for 
a period not exceeding 50 years for the sale 
of any surplus power so developed, and the 
money derived from such sales shall be placed 
to the credit of said project for disposal as 
provided in the contract between the United 
States of America and the Salt River Valley 
Water Users’ Association, approved Septem- 
ber 6, 1917: Provided, That no contract shall 
be made for the sale of such surplus power 
which will impair the efficiency of said proj- 
ect: Provided, „That no such con- 
tract shall be made without the approval of 
the legally organized water users’ association 
or irrigation district which has contracted 
with the United States to repay the cost of 
said project: Provided further, That the 
charge for power may be readjusted at the 
end of 5-, 10-, or 20-year periods after the 
beginning of any contract for the sale of 
power in a manner to be described in the 
contract. 

“Approved, September 18, 1922.” 


RECESS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Cox). 
The House will stand in recess subject to 
the call of the Chair. Fifteen minutes’ 
77 7 will be given by the ringing of the 

ells. 

Thereupon (at 1 o'clock and 48 
minutes p. m.) the House stood in recess 
subject to the call of the Chair, 3 


AFTER THE RECESS 
The recess having expired, the House 
was called to order by the Speaker pro 


tempore (Mr. Cox) at 4 o'clock and 20 
minutes p. m. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include 
therein an article from the Combustion 
Patriot of Chattanooga, Tenn., entitled 
“Jim Farley, the Patriot and Statesman.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Kro] may extend 
his remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein certain information relative to 
benefits for veterans. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may extend 
my remarks in the Record and insert an 
editorial from the Fimes-Picayune of 
New Orleans. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

CHRISTMAS CANDY 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, and to further extend my 
own remarks in the Recorp at this point. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, as 
Members of the House of Representatives 
prepare to leave Washington to spend 
the Christmas holidays with their fam- 
ilies I believe it is important to warn 
them against any discussion of the 
Christmas lollipop because I have just 
made the startling discovery that cer- 
tain types of Christmas candies are now 
a military secret. 

And furthermore I have been officially 
warned that if I reveal information I 
have just learned about this great secret 
I will be subject to a fine of $10,000 or 
imprisonment for not more than 30 years 
or both. Therefore my lips are sealed. 

I would advise Members of Congress 
not to speculate or publicly discuss the 
contents of old Santa’s cargo of gifts, es- 
pecially if they suspect that there might 
be included a bag of hard candy. 

Of course, I have no information as to 
whether War Department officials have 
entered into a secret agreement with 
Santa Claus for a lollipop raid on enemy 
installations on Christmas Eve, but I have 
been warned that my inquiry concern- 
ing the Christmas candy situation is of 
gravest military importance and that my 
revelation of any facts concerning it 
comes under the category of military 
secrets. 

It all came about when I attempted 
to get some information concerning the 
shortage of American-made candy. If 
you will visit candy stores in Washing- 
ton and elsewhere today, you will find 
people standing in line to get 1 or 2 
pounds of American-made candy. Some 
candy stores are open only 2 hours a day 
because they cannot get enough sugar 
to make the candy, 
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Many mothers have searched in vain 
for the old-fashioned striped Christmas 
canes and striped stick candy such as 
only American candy kitchens can pro- 
duce. 

Therefore I thought it proper to in- 
quire into the situation as to why sugar 
was not available for making these typi- 
cally American candies when great quan- 
tities of hard candy were being imported 
from Cuba. The question arose in my 
mind as to why the sugar should not be 
brought here from Cuba and made into 
the pure candies as American confec- 
tioners know how to make them and un- 
der United States pure food and drug 
laws, instead of having the sugar con- 
verted into hard candy in Cuba and then 
sent here. 

Having received reports that some 
stores, unable to get American-made 
candy, were able to get great quantities 
of Cuban hard candy, I immediately 
launched an inquiry. 

Naturally I wanted to know if great 
cargoes of candy were being imported 
from Cuba. I got the answer. But it is 
a military secret. 

Seeking information as to whether 
hundreds of thousands or millions of 
pounds of candy had been imported for 
Christmas from Cuba, I telephoned the 
Bureau of the Census, which now han- 
dles statistics on imports and. exports. 
I received the information but under a 
warning that if I discussed it publicly I 
faced a possible 30-year prison sentence. 

Here is how the information reached 
me. 

Yesterday-afternoon a mailman came 
to my office with Registered Letter No. 
991,877, which I hope is not revealing 
a military secret. He thrust a receipt 
book at my secretary and asked him to 
sign for the letter. The letter was in an 
envelope of the Department of Com- 
merce, Bureau of the Census, Washing- 
ton 25, and marked “official business.” 

Opening that envelope we found it to 
contain another sealed but smaller en- 
velope of the Department of Commerce, 
Bureau of the Census, and on the face of 
it was typewritten in capital letters the 
word “confidential.” Someone had un- 
derscored the word with a red-leaded 
pencil. 

Then on the inside of that was a letter 
written on Department of Commerce, 
Bureau of the Census, stationery, and 
headed by the word “confidential” was a 
letter to be over the signature of Mr. J. C. 
Capt, Director. 

That letter follows: 

My Dear Mr. Crawrorp: This will confirm 
a telephone conversation of yesterday’s date 
in which Mr. Hackett, of your office, was fur- 
nished with information on United States 
general imports from Cuba of sugar candy 
and confectionery valued at 6 cents or more 
per pound, as recorded in our accounts for 
the period January through October 1944. 
These data are shown on the enclosed type- 
written statement. 

This enclosure contains information af- 
fecting the national defense of the United 
States within the meaning of the Espionage 
Act (U. S. C. 50; 31 and 32). The transmis- 
sion or revelation of its contents in any man- 
ner to an unauthorized person is prohibited 
by law. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. C. Carr, Director, 
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Then on the sheet which he attached 
and on which was rubber stamped the 
word “confidential” were the statistics 
on imports of candy from Cuba. 

At the bottom of the page was the im- 
print of another rubber stamp which 
warned: 

This document contains information af- 
fecting the national defense of the United 
States within the meaning of the Espionage 
Act (U. S. C. 50; 31 and 32). Its transmis- 
sion or the revelation of its contents in any 


manner to an unauthorized person is pro- 
hibited by Jaw. 


Being curious to learn what law I had 
almost violated by snooping into the 
Christmas-candy import situation I 
looked up the statutes referred to and 
find that the section 31 is entitled “Un- 
lawfully obtaining or permitting to be 
obtained information affecting the na- 
tional defense,” and that section 32 is 
entitled “Unlawfully disclosing informa- 
tion affecting national defense.” In the 
eyes of the bureaucrat, I had almost 
become a spy. 

Ironically enough, although I cannot 
discuss the matter of the candy shortage 
involving sugar or candy imports from 
Cuba under this bureaucratic edict which 
has made lollypops a military secret, 
the same mailman which brought me 
the restricted information on candy also 
brought me a public press release from 
the War Food Administration dated De- 
cember 16 telling how many millions of 
pounds of flour we had exported to 
Cuba. 

Therefore, in the eyes of one bureau- 
crat it is public information how many 
millions of pounds of flour we export 
to Cuba, but in the eyes of another 
bureaucrat it is a military secret how 
many million pounds of lollypops we 
import from the same country. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the REC- 
oRrD as part of my remarks a resolution 
which was presented to his Excellency, 
the British Ambassador, by the Polish- 
American Congress, and I call the atten- 
tion of the membership to this very 
timely and tempered, I should say, schol- 
arly resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DINGELL, Further, Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to insert in the 
Record a sermon which was delivered 
recently by the Reverend Monsignor 
James H. Griffiths, S. T. D., for the vic- 
tims of Warsaw. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair would like to inform the member- 
ship that there is a possibility, and may- 
be better than a fair possibility, that the 
Senate will conclude the business before 
it this afternoon and send over an ad- 
journment resolution. The Chair hopes 
it might come earlier possibly than 7:30 
or 8 o’clock. The Chair does not want 
to inconvenience the Members, and yet, 
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if there were a chance of adjournment 
today the Chair would feel justified in 
declaring a further recess until say, 5:30. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, could 
the Speaker pro tempore inform the 
House as to what progress is being made 
on the other side? | 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Progress 
is being made and there seems to be 
prospects of concluding their work dur- 
ing the day. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. I just learned from 
one of the employees of the House that 
the Senate is now voting on the nomi- 
nation of Mr. Grew. I presume the 
votes on the other nominees will be taken 
right away. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Does the gentleman 
from Mississippi have any information 
as to whether the Senate has other un- 
finished business to dispose of? 

Mr, RANKIN. Yes; I understand 
there are one or two bills to be taken up. 

Mr. COCHRAN. It was indicated in 
this morning’s Recorp that Senator 
Overton still planned to take up the 
river and harbor bill. 

Mr. RANKIN. I so understand, and 
also that the postal employees bill is to 
be disposed of. I do not know how much 
time those matters will take or whether 
they will attempt to go through with 
them, à 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair will state that he understood that 
there was a commitment to take up the 
bills to which the gentlemen from Mis- 
souri and Mississippi have referred, but 
when the majority leader of the Senate 
was last consulted he did not have much 
hope of finishing this afternoon. 


HON. HATTON W. SUMNERS 


Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to make a brief 
statement and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Speaker, a distinct 
honor came to this House and to its Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary this year through 
the action of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation in presenting its medal “For con- 
spicuous service to the cause of Ameri- 
can jurisprudence” to Harron W. SUM- 
NERS. 

Today the Seventy-eighth Congress 
will pass into history. In its passing, 
HATTON SuMNERS will have completed 16 
consecutive terms of service in Congress, 
A son of Tennessee, a servant of Texas— 
which was his first District—of the Dis- 
tricts that later honored themselves by 
honoring him, and also of the Nation, he 
has made a record so outstanding in its 
excellence that each of us may well 
ponder not only its highlights but also 
its tenor. 

It is a mark of his greatness that we 
who lack his ability have never been 
jealous of his power and have been con- 
tent to follow his leadership because his 
exercise of that quality has never left us 
with a sense of inferiority. We have 
never envied him his opportunities be- 
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cause in the main he made them. His 
head has always been above the clouds 
but, just as surely, he has kept his feet 
on the ground. He has walked with 
kings, nor lost the common touch. He 
was poor without self-pity, fawning, 
nor covetousness. Wise investments of 
honest earnings have made him modest- 
ly wealthy, but none would ever know it 
save for his generosity to friends in need. 
The humblest Member never sought his 
advice in vain. A delicious sense of 
humor has kept him laughing at him- 
self as well as with his friends. Deeply 
religious, describing himself as a God 
fan, he pities those whose faith makes 
them and others unhappy. With these 
attributes and qualities of mind and 
heart, he has gone in and out among 
those on Capitol Hill day in and day out 
performing his duties as a legislator 
whose studious practice of his profession 
has made him a philosopher and an 
authority on the Constitution. His love 
of the law, however, has not made him 
unmindful of other interests. Even be- 
fore he came to Congress his services to 
agriculture were recognized as unusual 
and fruitful. He studied, spoke and 
wrote in the many practical fields of 
agricultural thought. In Congress he 
continued to emphasize the necessity of 

prosperous farms if this was to be a 

prosperous Nation. We are all sincerely 

grateful that his well-rounded career is 
still at flood tide and running strong, as 
he is about to begin his service in the 

Seventy-ninth Congress to which he has 

beer elected. 

We should not let this Congress, nor 
the year in which he won the signal 
honor conferred upon him by that great 
national body composed of his brothers 
of the bar, join the past without making 
record of our right to be proud of this 
unsought, though highly deserved, dis- 
tinction which has come to one of our 
most honored and beloved Members. 
His record in this field of legislative en- 
deavor is so unique, both as to the sub- 
stantive body of the law and its adminis- 
tration, as to warrant this high prefer- 
ment. 

Please let me read what another great 
lawyer, a president of the American Bar 
Association said of our friend and col- 
league at the time the medal was pre- 
sented: 

RE: AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION MEDAL “FOR CON- 
SPICUOUS SERVICE TO THE CAUSE OF AMERICAN 
JURISPRUDENCE” 

Harron W. SumMNeErs was born in Lincoln 
County, Tenn., in 1875. He began the prac- 
tice of law in Dallas, Tex., in 1897. He 
practiced there for many years and served 
as prosecuting attorney of Dallas County for 
2 terms. He was elected as Congressman 
at large from the State of Texas in 1912. 
At the expiration of that term he was elected 
to represent the Fifth Congressional District 
of Texas and has been reelected each suc- 
ceeding term. His service as a member of 
the Judiciary Committee of the House of 
Representatives has been continuous since 
1921. He has served as chairman of that 
committee since December 1931. 

Mr. SUMNERS was credited, probably more 
than any other Member of the Congress, 
by the members of the United States Supreme 
Court, for the passage of the Judiciary Act 
of February 13, 1925. This revision of the 
Judicial Code was largely directed to en- 
&bling the Supreme Court to become virtually 
current with its docket after arrearages which 
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had obtained for many years. Chief Justice 

Taft said that “Without the time that HAT- 

TON SUMNERS spent in the study of the bill 

and the infiuence he exerted on his col- 

leagues to prove its usefulness, I do not think 

it would have been possible to get the meas- 
ure through.” 

Mr. SUMNERS introduced and sponsored in 
the Seventy-third Congress the act which is 
the authority for the present Rules of Civil 
Procedure in the Federal Courts. 

Mr. Sumners introduced and sponsored the 
bill in the Seventy-sixth Congress authoriz- 
ing the Supreme Court to prescribe rules in 
Federal criminal cases. It is under this act 
that the new rules of procedure for criminal 
cases in the Federal courts are in process of 
completion. 

Mr. SuMNERS was responsible for the bill 
which resulted in the enactment in 1939 of 
the statute creating the Administrative Of- 
fice of the Federal Courts. 

Mr. Sumners introduced the bill in the 
Seventy-fifth Congress which resulted in the 
act providing for intervention by the United 
States, direct appeals to the Supreme Court, 
and regulation of the issuance of injunctions 
in certain cases involving the constitution- 
ality of the acts of Congress. 

Mr. SuMNERS was responsible for the in- 
troduction in the Seventy-fifth Congress 
of the bill which resulted in the statute 
under which Supreme Court justices may 
retire. 

Mr. SumNers actively sponsored the legis- 
lation in 1934 granting the consent of the 
Congress to the States to enter into agree- 
ments, or compacts, for cooperative effort 
and mutual assistance in the prevention of 
crime. 

Mr. Sumness is the only man in the history 
of the United States who has represented 
the House as a manager in three different 
impeachments (the cases of English, Louder- 
back, and Ritter). 

Mr. SumnNers has appeared before the Su- 
preme Court in the unusual role of repre- 
senting the legislative branch of the Gov- 
ernment in the case involving the ecnstitu- 
tionality of the Municipal Bankruptcy Act, 
(United States v. Beekins (304 U. S. 27)); in 
the case testing the power of a House of 
Congress to punish for contempt (Jurney v. 
MacCracken (294 U. S. 125)); in the case es- 
tablishing the right of the President to sign 
bills within 10 days after the adjournment 
of Congress (Edwards v. United States (286 
U. S. 482)), in the Pocket Veto Case (279 
U. S. 655). 

Mr. SUMNERS’ speech in the House of Rep- 
resentatives on July 13, 1937, is regarded by 
many persons as the most effective state- 
ment, of the myriad of statements made, in 
the defeat of the proposals to enlarge 
the membership of the Supreme Court. 

Not only during the more than 14 years 
Mr. Sumners has served as the chairman 
of the Judiciary Committee of the House, 
but for a period beginning long prior to that 
time, he has been considered as the most 
comprehending, most interested, and most 
effective Member of the Congress in matters 
pertaining to Federal jurisprudence. It is 
probably not too much to say that had he 
been in opposition to the measures affecting 
Federal jurisprudence which he supported, 
many, if not all, of them would not yet have 
been enacted. It would be difficult not to 
concede that Mr. Sumners is the acknowl- 
edged outstanding legislator of the current 
generation in the field of jurisprudence and 
law reform. í 

Mr. Sumners’ active interest in and sup- 
port of the organized bar and its efforts to 
“advance the science of jurisprudence and 
promote the administration of justice” are 
known throughout our country. His activ- 
ity as a participant and a counselor in at- 
taining the jurisprudence objectives of the 
American Bar Association has probubly ex- 
ceeded that of any national legislator for a 
decade or more. In considering Hatton W. 
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Sumners for selection as recipient of the 
American Bar Association medal it is not 
without significance that the motto on that 
medal reads To the end it may be a govern- 
ment of laws and not of men.” 

Mr. Sumners has been an acclaimed ad- 
vocate of that thesis all over this country. 

May 6, 1944. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. From 
the latest information at hand, it will be 
5 o’clock before any indication can be 
had as to whether the Senate thinks it 
possible to conclude the business of the 
session during the day. Therefore the 
Chair feels justified in declaring a fur- 
ther recess. The House will stand in 
recess until 5:30. 

Thereupon (at 4 o’clock and 31 min- 
utes p. m.), the House stood in recess 
until 5:30 p. m. 


AFTER RECESS 


The recess having expired, the House 
was called to order by the Speaker pro 
tempore (Mr. Cooper) at 5 o’clock and 
30 minutes p. m. 


FURTHER MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A further message from the Senate, by 
Mr. Carrell, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment a bill of the House of the fol- 
lowing title: 

H. R. 5448. An act to permit construction, 
maintenance, and use of a tunnel for the 
purpose of carrying lines for petroleum prod- 
ucts in the District of Columbia. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendment of the 
House to a bill of the Senate of the fol- 
lowing title: 

S. 1481. An act to amend further the Civil 
Service Retirement Act, approved May 29, 
1930, as amended, 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Cooper). Permit the Chair to state that 
the latest information received is that 
it may be possible that business will be 
concluded in the other body by about 
6:30 or between that time and 7 o’clock. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I desire to 
state that I have just come from the Sen- 
ate. They have voted on three of the 
Presidential appointees, and there are 
still three more to be voted on. They 
will probably be voted on in the next 
hour. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include an ad- 
` dress delivered by Brig. Gen. Carlos P. 
Romulo before the Press Club under the 
date line of the 14th of this month. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. WickERSHAM asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
RECORD.) 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the REcorD at this point 
and include a minority report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, the last report issued by the 
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Joint Committee on Reduction of Non- 
essential Federal Expenditures, Senate 
Document No. 241, on the subject of un- 
expended balances, presented to the 
Senate on December 15, 1944, contains 
the following recommendation: 

The committee recommends that— 

1. Section 303 of the Second Deficiency 
Appropriation Act, approved June 28, 1944, be 
amended to provide that the Bureau of the 
Budget submit a report to Congress showing 
the condition of the balances of appropria- 
tions and contract authorizations at any 
time prior to, but not later than 6 months 
after, the conclusion of the European and 
Japanese Wars and that the Congress con- 
sider unexpended balances then current and 
provide legislation to lapse or cancel out all 
unnecessary balances. 


Lest this recommendation be misun- 
derstood by those not familiar with the 
preceding action of Congress and the 
Executive with respect to balances of war 
appropriations, I desire to place in the 
Record section 303 of the Second De- 
ficiency Appropriation Act, 1944, ap- 
proved June 28, 1944: 

Sec. 303. The President shall direct the 
Bureau of the Budget to maintain a con- 
tinuous study of appropriations and contract 
authorizations granted for the national de- 
fense, war agencies, and the prosecution of 
the present wars for the purpose of submit- 
ting for the consideration of Congress, when 
the state of the wars make such action pos- 
sible a list showing the condition of the bal- 
ances of each of such appropriations and con- 
tract authorizations together with his recom- 
mendations for the repeal of such of those 
funds or portions thereof as are deemed no 
longer required for the purposes for which 
they were granted. 


Section 303 was recommended to the 
Congress by the Senate and House Com- 
mittees on Appropriations last June with 
a view to recouping, when the state of the 
wars makes such action feasible, such 
portion of the balances of the war ap- 
propriations and contract authorizations 
as may be possible. This is the first step 
in a program of the House and Senate 
Appropriations Committees to follow the 
pattern set by them at the close of World 
War No. 1, when these committees rec- 
ommended to the Congress the legisla- 
tion which recouped balances of appro- 
priations and contract authorizations 
totaling approximately $15,000,000,000. 
Action for that recoupment started early 
in December 1918, following the armi- 
stice on November 11, 1918, and was com- 
plete by February 25, 1919, or in 3 months 
from the time Congressional considera- 
tion started. 

Following the enactment of section 303 
in June 1944, the President on Septem- 
ber 18, 1944, sent a letter to the Director 
of the Budget directing him to take steps 
looking to the making of recommenda- 
tions to the President for converting Gov- 
ernment structure from the needs of 
war to the needs of peace and to liquidate 
war agencies and on September 23, 1944, 
the Director communicated with the 
various Federal agencies to secure from 
them the necessary information to ac- 
complish this as soon as possible after the 
termination of either or both of the wars. 
Agencies have submitted data along this 
line to the Bureau of the Budget for 
analysis and study. 

In the First Supplemental Appropria- 
tion Act, 1944, just completed by the Con- 
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gress, there is provision repealing 
$2,000,000,000 of contractual authority 
heretofore granted for naval aviation. 
Section 303 has already borne fruit and 
will continue to do so from time to time 
even before the wars end. Speaking for 
the House Committee on Appropriations 
I feel that the suggestion of the Joint 
Committee that agencies have 6 months 
in which to determine what amount of 
war time funds they should retain is too 
long. The time to recapture unneeded 
wartime appropriations and contract au- 
thorizations is just as soon after the ces- 
sation of hostilities as it is possible to 
accumulate the data and prepare the 
closing out programs. 

The House and Senate Committees on 
Appropriations are entitled to credit for 
their farsightedness in recommending 
section 303 and initiating the ground 
work for this repeal action 6 months ago. 

They are also watching current bal- 
ances from time to time and will con- 
tinue to recommend the repeal of any 
amounts found to be unnecessary even 
though the wars may still be in progress. 

RECESS í 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, the House will stand in recess 
subject to the call of the Chair. 

There was no objection; accordingly 
(at 5 o’clock and 41 minutes p. m.) the 
House stood in recess subject to the call 
of the Chair. 


AFTER THE RECESS 


The recess having expired, the House 
was called to order by the Speaker pro 
tempore (Mr. Cox) at 6 o’clock and 50 
minutes p. m. 


STILL FURTHER MESSAGE FROM THE 
SENATE 


A still further message from the Sen- 
ate, by Mr. Frazier, its legislative clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed 
without amendment bills of the House of 
the following titles: 


H. R. 2241. An act to abolish the Jackson 
Hole National Monument as created by Presi- 
dential Proclamation No. 2578, dated March 
15, 1943; 

H. R. 2973. An act to provide that no per- 
son shall publish or distribute any political 
statement relating to a candidate for elec- 
tion to any Federal office which does not 
contain the name of the person responsible 
for its publication or distribution; 

H. R. 4709. An act to authorize increases 
in wages for certain employees of The Alaska 
Railroad for services rendered from May 1, 
1943, to September 30, 1943, inclusive; 

H. R. 4715. An act to increase the com- 
pensation of employees in the Postal Service; 

H. R.4782. An act to authorize the sale of 
certain lands of the Tulalip Tribe of Indians, 
State of Washington; 

H. R. 5002. An act granting the consent of 
Congress to the State of Tennessee Depart- 
ment of Highways and Public Works to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a free highway 
bridge across the Clinch River at the point 
where such river is crossed by United States 
Highway No. 25E; 

H. R. 5409. An act for the exchange of lands 
adjacent to the Pike National Forest in 
Colorado; and 

H. R. 5571. An act to omit or defer the re- 
quired 5-year valuation of the civil-service 
retirement and disability fund for the dura- 
tion of the present war and for 1 year there- 
after. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed concurrent resolutions 
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of the following titles, in which the con- 
currence of the House is requested: 

S Don Res. 58 Concurrent resolution pro- 
viding for the sine die adjournment of the 
second session of the Seventy-eighth Con- 
gress; and 

S. Con. Res. 59. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the President of the Senate and the 
Speaker pro tempore of the House to sign 
enrolled bills and joint resolutions duly 
passed by the two Houses and examined and 
found truly enrolled by the Committee on En- 
rolled Bills of each House. 


SINE DIE ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of Senate Concurrent Res- 
olution No. 58. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Georgia? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the resolution (S. Con. Res. 58), as 
follows: 

Resolved, That the two Houses of Con- 
gress shall adjourn on Tuesday, December 19, 


1944, and that when they adjourn on said 


day they stand adjourned sine die. 
The concurrent resolution was agreed 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 
AUTHORIZATION TO SIGN ENROLLED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid before 
the House the following Senate concur- 
rent resolution (S. Con. Res. 59): 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That notwithstand- 
ing the adjournment of the second session of 
the Seventy-eighth Congress, the President 
of the Senate and the Speaker pro tempore 
of the House of Representatives be, and they 
are hereby, authorized to sign enrolled bills 
and joint resolutions duly passed by the two 
Houses which have been examined by the 
Committee on Enrolled Bills of each House 
and found truly enrolled. 


The concurrent resolution was agreed 
to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


AUTHORIZING THE SPEAKER TO APPOINT 
COMMISSIONS AND COMMITTEES AU- 
THORIZED BY LAW OR BY THE HOUSE 


Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that notwithstanding 
the sine die adjournment of the House 
the Speaker be authorized to appoint 
commissions and committees authorized 
by law or by the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO PRINT 


Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr, Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members of 
the House shall have the privilege until 
the last edition authorized by the Joint 
Committee on Printing is published to 
extend and revise their own remarks in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD on more than 
one subject, if they so desire, and also to 
include therein such short quotations as 
may be necessary to explain or complete 
such extension of remarks, but this order 
shall not apply to any subject matter 
which may have occurred or to any 
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speech delivered subsequent to the 
adjournment of Congress. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 


AUTHORIZING CLERK TO RECEIVE 
MESSAGES FROM SENATE 


Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that notwithstand- 
ing the sine die adjournment of the 
House, the Clerk be authorized to receive 
messages from the Senate. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 


COMMITTEE TO WAIT UPON THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a privileged resolution and ask for its 
immediate adoption. 

The Clerk read the resolution (H. Res. 
682), as follows: 

Resolved, That a committee of two Mem- 
bers be appointed by the House to join a 
similar committee appointed by the Senate, 
to wait upon the President of the United 
States and inform him that the two Houses 
have completed the business of the session 
and are ready to adjourn, unless the Presi- 
dent has some other communication to make 
to them. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


APPOINTMENT OF COMMITTEE TO NOTIFY 
PRESIDENT OF ADJOURNMENT OF CON- 
GRESS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair appoints as members of the Com- 
mittee of the House to join a similar com- 
mittee of the Senate to wait upon the 
President to inform him that the two 
Houses have completed the business of 
the session and are ready to adjourn un- 
less the President has some further com- 
munication to make to them the fol- 
lowing Members of the House: Messrs, 
RAMSPECK and MICHENER. 


THE LATE HON. EZEKIEL SAMUEL 
CANDLER 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chuir recognizes the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. RANKIN]. \ 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, it be- 
comes my sad duty to announce to the 
House the death of my distinguished 
predecessor in this body, the Honorable 
Ezekiel Samuel Candler, who passed 
away at his home in Corinth, Miss., on 
yesterday. 

Mr. Candler was first elected to the 
Fifty-seventh Congress and served con- 
tinuously from 1901 to 1921, when he 
retired from public life. 

He was one of Mississippi’s most dis- 
tinguished citizens, an able lawyer, and 
a loyal American, whose ideals were in 
the clouds, but who always managed to 
keep his feet on the ground. 

He was a Christian without hypocrisy, 
a patriot without pretense, a friend 
without treachery, and a man without 
guile. 

His life was gentle, and the elements 
So mix’d in him that Nature might stand up, 
And say to all the world, This was a man! 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE APPOINTED TO 
NOTIFY THE PRESIDENT OF ADJOURN- 
MENT OF CONGRESS 


Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, your 
committee appointed to join a com- 
mittee of the Senate to inform the Presi- 
dent that the Congress is ready to ad- 
journ, and to ask him if he has any fur- 
ther communications to make to the 
Congress, has performed that duty. The 
President has directed us to say that he 
has no further communication to make to 
the Congress, and he wishes to have his 
Kadart regards expressed to the Mem- 

rs. 

RESOLUTION OF THANKS 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a resolution and ask for its immediate 
consideration. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read (H. R. 683) as follows: 

Resolved, That the thanks of the House are 
presented to the Honorable Sam RAYBURN, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, for 
the able, impartial, and dignified manner in 
which he has presided over the deliberations 
and performed the arduous duties of the 
Chair during the present term of Congress. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. MICHENER]. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I can 
add very little to this resolution. It says 
what it means and it means what it says. 
History will record the gentleman from 
Texas, Speaker RAYBURN, as serving in 
one of the most difficult periods in the 
life of the Congress. The burdens of his 
exalted office are not comparable to those 
of any predecessor. He has acquitted 
himself well. His uniform fairness, his 
courtesy, ‘and his impartiality as a pre- 
siding officer are well recognized and ap- 
preciated. We all hope that his short 
vacation in Texas will be most enjoyable 
and that he will return tc the new Con- 
gress refreshed and rested. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, in these 
last moments of an expiring session I 
have in mind to paraphrase a statement 
to the effect that in alpha and omega 
there is a beginning and an end. I have 
made it a practice for all the years of 
legislative service I have rendered to be 
present at both the birth and the death of 
every session of which I have been a part 
or a Member. 

I have learned to my edification that 
the beginning of one session only speaks 
and begets necessary consideration of 
matters to which there is no end. The 
session’s end, as of tonight, means only 
the beginning of new responsibilities so 
impending and ponderous as to almost 
threaten us by their gravity and serious- 
ness. 

There is no alpha or omega where or 
when the rights of the people are in- 
volved. 

The burden of the responsibility of 
those of us who must carry on is almost 
oppressive, as evidenced by the serious- 
ness with which we here undertake to 
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adjourn sine die tonight. No responsibil- 
ity such as is ours to bear in the days 
to come was ever laid on the shoulders 
of the representatives of any people 
throughout all time or history—and no 
man who does not realize that fact should 
be qualified to sit in this or the succeed- 
ing Congresses to represent the people. 

I wish all of you such a merry Christ- 
mas as comports with the times in which 
we are living, and many happy new years 
contributed to and made happy by our 
unselfish devotion of service, to the 
end that wars may end, and a lasting 
peace may be established among all men 
of good will forever as we take our right- 
ful place in the world of tomorrow. 
Parting is such sweet sorrow, 

That I shall say good night, till it be morrow. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. EBERHARTER] 
may extend his own remarks in the REC- 
orD and include therein a short article 
from a newspaper. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. Starnes] be per- 
mitted to extend his remarks in the REC- 
ord and to include therein a report from 
ie Committee on un-American Activi- 

es. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may revise and 
extend my remarks in the RECORD and 
include certain excerpts. I make two re- 
quests, Mr. Speaker, for two separate 
extensions. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Idaho? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
Imay extend as part of my remarks made 
earlier today a letter from Dr. Grifiith, 
Medical Director of the Veterans Admin- 
istration, together with certain informa- 
tion regarding the Veterans Administra- 
tion rehabilitation program. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and include an 
editorial. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Record and to include ex- 
traneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Vermont? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
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remarks in the Record and include there- 
in certain excerpts. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. KLEIN, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that com- 
mittee had examined and found truly en- 
rolled bills of the House of the folowing 
titles, which were thereupon signed by 
the Speaker pro tempore: 


H. R. 3429. An act to amend section 1 of an 
act entitled “An act authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to employ engineers and 
economists for consultation purposes on im- 
portant reclamation work,” approved Feb- 
ruary 28, 1929 (45 Stat. 1406), as amended 
by the act of April 22, 1940 (54 Stat. 148); 

H. R. 5448. An act to permit construction, 
maintenance, and use of a tunnel for the 
purpose of carrying lines for petroleum prod- 
ucts in the District of Columbia; and 

H. R. 5587. An act making appropriations 
to supply deficiencies in certain appropri- 
ations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1944, and for prior fiscal years, and to provide 
supplemental appropriations for the fiscal 
years ending June 30, 1945, and June 30, 
1946, and for other purposes. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore an- 
nounced his signature to enrolled bills 
of the Senate of the following titles: 


S. 1481. An act to amend further the Civil 
Service Retirement Act, approved May 29, 
1930, as amended; and 

S. 1979. An act to regulate in the District 
of Columbia the transfer of shares of stock 
in corporations and to make uniform the law 
with reference thereto. 7 


ADJOURNMENT SINE DIE 


Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, in ac- 
cordance with Senate Concurrent Reso- 
lution 58, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. In ac- 
cordance with Senate Concurrent Reso- 
lution 58, the Chair declares the second 
session of the Seventy-eighth Congress 
adjourned sine die. 

Thereupon (at 7 o’clock p. m.) the 
House, pursuant to Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 58, adjourned sine die. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. HART: Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. Report pursuant to 
House Resolution 52. Resolution on study 
and investigation of charters of vessels (Rept. 
No. 2088). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. MAY: Committee on Military Affairs. 
Report pursuant to House Resolution 30. 
Resolution to investigate the national war 
effort; without amendment (Rept. No. 2092). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. ANDERSON of New York: Special 
Committee to Investigate Campaign Expend- 
itures. Report pursuant to House Resolu- 
tion 551. Resolution providing for the ap- 
pointment of a special committee of the 
House of Representatives to investigate the 
campaign expenditures of the various candi- 
dates for the House of Representatives, and 
for other purposes (Rept. No. 2093). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. 
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Mr. PETERSON of Florida: Committee on 
the Public Lands. Report pursuant to House 
Resolution 281. Resolution authorizing a 
study by the Committee on the Public Lands 
of certain public-land problems and the use 
of public lands in rehabilitation of veterans 
(Rept. No. 2094). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. 

Mr. LEA of California: Select Committee 
to Investigate the Federal Communications 
Commission. Report pursuant to House 
Resolution 21. Resolution authorizing an 
investigation of the organization, personnel, 
and activities of the Federal Communications 
Commission (Rept. No. 2095). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr. LEA of California: Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. Report 
pursuant to House Resolutions 290 (76th 
Cong.), 383 (77th Cong.), and 58 (78th 
Cong.). Resolution authorizing the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
to continue the investigation with respect to 
petroleum begun under House Resolution 
290, Seventy-sixth Congress (Rept. No. 2096). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. ROBERTSON: Select Committee on 
Conservation of Wildlife Resources. Report 
pursuant to House Resolution 20. Resolu- 
tion to authorize the Select Committee on 
Wildlife Conservation of the Seventy-eighth 
Congress to investigate all matters pertain- 
ing to the replacement and conservation of 
Wildlife (Rept. No. 2097). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 

Mr. POAGE: Committee on Agriculture. 
Report pursuant to House Resolution 346. 
Resolution providing for an investigation of 
the program for the planting of guayule to 
serve as a domestic source of crude rubber 
(Rept. No. 2098). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. 

Mr. WHITE: Committee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation. Report pursuant to House 
Resolution 262. Resolution authorizing the 
Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation to 
make an investigation of the Columbia 
River and its tributaries for the utilization 
of its waters for reclamation, flood control, 
navigation, and hydroelectric power genera- 
tion (Rept. No. 2099). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union and ordered to be printed with 
illustrations. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, trans- 
mitted to the Clerk of the House sub- 
sequent to adjournment, announced 
that the Vice President had appointed 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Ma- 
LONEY]; the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Tuomas]; the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
PEPPER]; the Senator from Maine [Mr, 
Wuirte]; the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Brooks]; and the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. La FOLŁETTE] as the members 
on the part of the Senate of the Joint 
Committee on the Organization of Con- 
gress, established by Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 23, agreed to December 15, 
1944. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED AFTER SINE DIE 
ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. KLEIN, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that the com- 
mittee had examined and found truly 
enrolled bills of the House of the follow- 
ing titles, which were thereupon signed 
by the Speaker pro tempore: 

H. R. 2241. Au act to abolish the Jackson 
Hole National Monument as created by 
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Presidential Proclamation No. 2578, dated 
March 15, 1943; 

H. R. 2973. An act to provide that no person 
shall publish or distribute any political state- 
ment relating to a candidate for election to 
any Federal office which does not contain 
the name of the person responsible for its 
publication or distribution; 

H. R. 4709. An act to authorize increases in 
wages for certain employees of The Alaska 
Railroad for services rendered from May 1, 
1943, to September 30, 1943, inclusive; 

H. R. 4782. An act to authorize the sale of 
certain lands of the Tulalip Tribe of Indians, 
State of Washington; 

H. R. 5002. An act granting the consent of 
Congress to the State of Tennessee Depart- 
ment of Highways and Public Works to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a free highway 
bridge across the Clinch River, at the point 
where such river is crossed by United States 
Highway No 25E; 

H. R. 5409. An act for the exchange of lands 
adjacent to the Pike National Forest in Colo- 
rado; and 

H. R. 5571. An act to omit or defer the re- 
quired 5-year valua*.on of the civil-service 
retirement and disability fund for the dura- 
tion of the present war and for 1 year there- 
after. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 
AFTER SINE DIE ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. KLEIN, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that com- 
mittee did on the following dates present 
to the President, for his approval, bills 
of the House of the following titles: 


On December 20, 1944: 

H. R. 3429. An act to amend section 1 of an 
act entitled “An act authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to employ engineers and 
economists for consultation purposes on im- 
portant reclamation work,” approved Febru- 
ary 28, 1929 (45 Stat. 1406), as amended by 
the act of April 22, 1940 (54 Stat. 148); 

H. R. 5448. An act to permit construction, 
maintenance, and use of a tunnel for the 
purpose of carrying lines for petroleum prod- 
ucts in the District of Columbia; and 

H. R. 5587, An act making appropriations to 
supply deficiencies in certain appropriations 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1944, and 
for prior fiscal years, and to provide supple- 
mental appropriations for the fiscal years 
ending June 80, 1945, and June 30, 1946, and 
for other purposes. 

On December 21, 1944: 

H. R. 2241. An act to abolish the Jackson 
Hole National Monument as created by Presi- 
dential Proclamation No, 2578, dated March 
15, 1943; 

H. R. 2973. An act to provide that no person 
shall publish or distribute any political state- 
ment relating to a candidate for election to 
any Federal office which does not contain 
the name of the person responsible for its 
publication or distribution; s 

H. R. 4709. An act to authorize increases in 
wages for certain employees of the Alaska 
Railroad for services rendered from May 1 to 
September 30, 1943, inclusive; 

H. R. 4782. An act to authorize the sale of 
certain lands of the Tulalip Tribe of Indians, 
State of Washington; 

H. R. 5002. An act granting the consent of 
Congress to the State of Tennessee Depart- 
ment of Highways and Public Works to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a free highway 
bridge across the Clinch River at the point 
where such river is crossed by United States 
Highway No. 25E; 

H. R. 5409. An act for the exchange of lands 
adjacent to the Pike National Forest in Colo- 
rado; and 

H. R. 5571. An act to omit or defer the re- 
quired 5-year valuation of the civil-service 
retirement and disability fund for the dura- 
tion of the present war and for 1 year there- 
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HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
APPROVED AND DISAPPROVED BY THE 
PRESIDENT 


The President of the United States, 


subsequent to the sine die adjournment 


of the House, notified the Speaker pro 
tempore of the House that he had ap- 
proved and signed bills and joint reso- 
lutions of the following titles: 


On December 7, 1944: 

H. R. 4366 An act for the relief of Alex 

Wylie, and the estate of James Evans. 
On December 13, 1944: 

H. R. 933. An act for the relief of Conrad 
H. Clark and Rocco Cellette; and 

H. R. 4917. An act conferring upon the 
State of Montana authority to exchange for 
other lands certain lands selected by the State 
of Montana for the use of the University of 
Montana for biological station purposes pur- 
suant to the act of March 8, 1905 (33 Stat. 
1080). 

On December 14, 1944: 

H. R. 1744. An act to provide Government 
protection to widows and children of deceased 
World War No. 1 veterans, and for other pur- 
poses; and 

H. R. 3929. An act for the relief of Kathe- 
rine Scherer. 

On December 15, 1944: 

H. R. 3160. An act to amend an act entitled 
“An act to regulate the practice of the heal- 
ing art to protect the public health in the 
District of Columbia,” approved February 27, 
1929; 

H. R.3313. An act to amend section 10 of 
the act of March 8, 1925, entitled “An act to 
provide for the regulation of motor-vehicle 
traffic in the District of Columbia, increase 
the number of judges of the police court, and 
for other purposes,” as amended; 

H. R.3621. An act to amend an act entitled 
“An act to provide for the regulation of motor 
vehicle traffic in the District of Columbia, 
increase the number of judges of the police 
court, and for other purposes”; 

H. R. 4665. An act authorizing the Secretary 
of the Interior to convey certain lands in 
Powell townsite, Wyoming, Shoshone rec- 
lamation project, Wyoming, to the University 
of Wyoming; and 

H. R. 5494. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act authorizing the President to 
appoint an Under Secretary of War during 
national emergencies, fixing the compensa- 
tion of the Under Secretary of War, and au- 
thorizing the Secretary of War to prescribe 
duties”, approved December 16, 1940. 

On December 16, 1944: 

H. R. 1951. An act to amend the District of 
Columbia Motor Vehicle Parking Facility Act 
of 1942, approved February 16, 1942; 

H.R.3619. An act to amend sections 675 
and 676 of the act entitled “An act to 
establish a Code of Law for the District of 
Columbia,” approved March 3, 1901, regulat- 
ing the disposal of dead human bodies in the 
District of Columbia; 

H. R. 3720. An act to authorize the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia to ap- 
point notaries public; 

H. R.4916. An act to amend the act of June 
19, 1934 (Public Law 435, 78d Cong.); 

H. R. 5408. An act to amend the Mustering- 
Out Payment Act of 1944, to provide a method 
for accomplishing certain mustering-out pay- 
ments on behalf of mentally disabled veter- 
ans, and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 5564. An act to fix the tax under the 
Federal Insurance Contribution Act on em- 
ployer and employees for calendar year 1945. 

On December 20, 1944: 

H. J. Res. 289. Joint resolution authorizing 
the granting of permits to the Committee on 
Inaugural Ceremonies on the occasion of the 
inauguration of the President-elect in Jan- 
uary 1945, and for other purposes; 
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H. J. Res. 290. Joint resolution to provide 
for the maintenance of public order and the 
protection of life and property in connection 
with the Presidential inaugural ceremonies 
of 1945; 

H. J. Res, 291. Joint resolution to provide 
for the quartering, in certain public build- 
ings in the District of Columbia, of troops 
participating in the inaugural ceremonies; 

H. J. Res. 317. Joint resolution. recognizing 
the outstanding service rendered to the 
United States by Field Marshal Sir John 
Dill; 

H. R. 1033. An act to suspend the effective- 
ness during the existing national emergency 
of the tariff duty on coconuts; 

H. R. 2116. An act to amend the laws of 
the District of Columbia relating to exemp- 
tion of property from judicial process, the 
assignment of salary or wages, and the ad- 
vance payment of salary or wages for the 
purpose of preventing attachment or gar- 
nishment; 

H. R. 2644. An act to grant additional pow- 
ers to the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 2874. An act for the relief of Robert 
Will Starks; 

H. R. 3791. An act for the relief of the es- 
tate of Charles Noah Shipp, deceased; 

H. R. 4327. An act to regulate boxing con- 
tests and exhibitions ir the District of Co- 
lumbia, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 4867. An act to extend the health 
regulations of the District of Columbia to 
Government restaurants within the District 
of Columbia; 

H. N. 4993, An act to amend Public, No. 507, 
Seventy-seventh Congress, second session, an 
act to further expedite the prosecution of 
the war, approved March 27, 1942, known as 
the Second War Powers Act, 1942; 

H. R. 5029. An act to assist in the internal 
development of the Virgin Islands by the 
undertaking of useful projects therein, and 
for other purposes; . 

H. R. 5543. An act extending the time for 
the release of powers of appointment for the 
purposes of certain provisions of the Internal 
Revenue Code, and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 5590. An act to increase clerk hire, 
and for other purposes. 

On December 21, 1944: 

H.R.195 An act for the relief of Gladys A. 
Ennis as executrix of the estate of George 
Pearse Ennis, deceased, and Oscar H. Julius; 
and the Excelsior Automotive Service, Inc.; 

H. R. 545. An act for the relief of G. F. 
Odom; 

H. R. 763. An act for the relief of Lindsey 
Harcrow; 

H.R.1218. An act for the relief of F. L. 
Riddle; 

H. R. 1556. An act for the relief of Archie 
Barwick; 

H. R. 1643. An act for the relief of Mary 
Lovis Elliott; 

H. R. 1772. An act for the relief of Henry 
Stovall; i 

H. R. 2213. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Agnes Wolters; 

H. R. 2300. An act for the relief of Rose B. 
Luzar; 

H. R.2373. An act for the relief of Pearl 
Saievitz Hurwitz and Ruth Levin; 

H.R. 2543. An act for the relief of Mrs, 
Nelle Jones; 

H. R. 2688. An act for the relief of Clarence 
H. Miles, Mrs. Mollie Miles, and Hardy Miles, 
a minor; 

H. R. 2903. An act for the relief of the 
Washington Asphalt Co.; 

H. R.2969. An act to establish official 
checking accounts with the Treasurer of the 
United States for clerks of United States 
courts and United States marshals; 

H. R. 3017. An act for the relief of Hubert 
McMahon and the legal guardian of Barbara 
McMahon; 
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H. R 3138. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Bertha Macklin; 

H. R.3191. An act for the relief of Lillian 
Hill; 

H. R.3192. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Bertha Grantham; 

H.R 3279. An act for the relief of Clar- 
ence G. Doelling and Doris J. (McNeil) 
Doelling; 

H. R. 3323. An act for thee relief of Mrs. 
William M. Watson and R. H. Price; 

H. R.3369. An act for the relief of Harry 
V. Hearn; 

H. R. 3465. An act for the relief of Archie 
Berberian, Kurken Berberian, and Mrs. Os- 
getel Berberian; 

H.R 3484. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Pearl W. Peterson; 

H.R 3852. An act for the relief of the 
O. S. Stapley Co.; 

H. R.4049. An act for the relief of Alfred 
F. Ross; and 

H. R. 4918. An act to provide for the pay- 
ment to certain Government employees for 
accumulated o” accrued annual leave due 
upon their separation from Government 
service. 

On December 22, 1944: 

H.R. 1023. An act to establish a chief of 
chaplains of the United States Navy; 

H.R. 1284. An act relating to the natural- 
ization of persons not citizens who serve hon- 
orably in the military or naval forces of the 
United States during the present war; 

H. R. 2016. An act for the relief of William 
H. Linhart; 

H. R. 2066. An act for the relief of A. L. 
Rinkenberger and John Floering; 

H. R. 3467. An act for the relief of Anne 
Watt; 

H. R. 3584. An act for the relief of Elsie 
Hawke; 

H. R. 3639, An act for the relief of Herman 
Weinert, Jr., M. D.; 

H. R. 3678. An act for the relief of Floyd E. 
and Lena Mae Drummond; 

H. R. 3727. An act for the relief of the legal 
guardian of Violet DeGroot; 

H. R. 3732. An act to repeal the prohibition 
against the filling of a vacancy in the office 
of district judge in the district of New Jer- 
sey; 

H. R.3781. An act for the relief of Hall 


H. R. 3814. An act for the relief of M. Send- 
ers & Co.: 

H. R. 3880. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Anna Zukas; 

H. R. 3881. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Auna Chandler; 

H. R. 3928. An act for the relief of James 
LeRoy Eden; - 

H. R.3931. An act for the relief of the estate 
of Dr. A. D. Gibson; 

H. R. 4014. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Ruby Winsch; 

H. R. 4016. An act for the relief of John 
Casey and Marie Casey; 

H. R. 4038. An act for the relief of Joseph 
W. Steel; 

H. R. 4080. An act for the relief of certain 
former employees of the United States Court 
for China; 

H. R. 4101. An act for the relief of P. E. 
Brannen; 

H. R. 4111. An act for the relief of Louis 
Beckham; 


H. R.4125. An act for the relief of Kelly 
Hobbs; 

H. R. 4144. An act for the relief of Brig. 
Gen. Louis J. Fortier; 

H. R. 4159. An act to amend section 33 of 
the act of September 7, 1916, as amended (39 
Stat. 742); 

H. R. 4805. An act for the relief of Henry 
Clay Walker; 

H. R. 4331. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Florence Armstrong; 


H. R. 4380. An act for the relief of Mabelle 
E. Olive; 
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H. R. 4485. An act authorizing the con- 
struction of certain public works on rivers 
and harbors for flood control, and for other 
purposes; 

H. R. 4502. An act to amend the act of Con- 
gress approved May 20, 1935, entitled “An act 
concerning the incorporated town of Seward, 
Territory of Alaska,” as amended; 

H. R. 4547. An act to amend the act of Feb- 
ruary 14, 1931, as amended, so as to permit 
the compensation on a mileage basis, of ci- 
vilian officers or employees for the use of 
privately owned airplanes while traveling on 
official business; 

H. R. 4588. An act for the relief of Robert 
L. Whiddon; 

H. R. 4629. An act for the relief of Ludwig 
Wolf; 

H. R. 4703. An act for the relief of the 
estate of Annie Brown; 

H. R. 4817. An act for the relief of Wilfred 
T. Plant, Sr.; 

H.R. 4910, An act authorizing the Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co. or its 
successors, to convey to the States of Ari- 
zona and California, jointly or separately, 


for public-highway purposes, an existing rail- 


road bridge across the Colorado River, for- 
merly known as the Red Rock Bridge, near 
Topock, Ariz.; 

H. R. 4927. An act for the relief of Francis 
D. Stovall, Jr.; 

H. R. 5453. An act authorizing the convey- 
ance by the Secretary of the Interior to 
the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Co., a rail- 
road corporation, of certain perpetual ease- 
ments near Afton, in Augusta and Nelson 
Counties, Va., being a portion of the Blue 
Ridge Parkway land of the Shenandoah Na- 
tional Park; 

H. R. 5551. An act to transfer certain land 
in Nacogdoches County, Tex., to the United 
States Forest Service; 

H. R. 5563. An act to authorize the Ad- 
ministrator of the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration to exchange certain land of the United 
States within the Angostura irrigation proj- 
ect, Hot Springs, S. Dak., for certain land 
owned by the city of Hot Springs, S. Dak.; 

H. R 5565. An act to authorize collectors 
of internal revenue to receive certain checks 
and money orders in payment of taxes and 
for revenue stamps; and 

H. R. 5587. An act making appropriations 
to supply deficiencies in certain appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1944, and for prior fiscal years, and to pro- 
vide supplemental appropriations for the 
fiscal years ending June 30, 1945, and June 
30, 1946, and for other purposes. 

On December 23, 1944: 

H. J. Res. 324. Joint resolution to extend the 
time for filing a report by the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board relating to multiple taxation of 
air commerce; à 

H. R. 449. An act for the relief of the 
Puget Sound Bridge & Dredging Co.; 

H. R.2354. An act for the relief of the 
estate of Mrs. Phoebe Sherman, and for Mrs. 
Harriett W. Vanderhoef and Allan Vander- 
hoef; 

H. R.3429. An act to amend section 1 of 
an act entitled “An act authorizing the 
Secretary of the Interior to employ engineers 
and economists for consultation purposes 
on important reclamation work,” approved 
February 28, 1929 (45 Stat. 1406), as amended 
by the act of April 22, 1940 (54 Stat. 148); 

H. R. 4631. An act for the relief of John 
L. MacNeil; 

H. R. 4968. An act to amend section 511 (c) 
of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amend- 
ed, relative to deposit of vessel proceeds re- 
ceived from the United States in certain 
cases, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 5206. An act to authorize Belfry Coal 
Co. to construct, maintain, and operate a 
free suspension bridge conveyor across the 
Tug Fork of the Big Sandy River at or near 
Sprigg, W. Va.; 
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H. R. 5331. An act to authorize the trans- 
fer of certain lands within the Colonial Na- 
tional Historical Park, Yorktown, Va., to the 
Secretary of the Navy; 

H. R. 5448. An act to permit construction, 
maintenance, and use of a tunnel for the 
purpose of carrying lines for petroleum prod- 
ucts in the District of Columbia; 

H. R. 5586. An act to amend section 502 (a) 
of the Department of Agriculture Organic 
Act of 1944; 

H. R. 2973. An act to provide that no per- 
son shall publish or distribute any political 
statement relating to a candidate for elec- 
tion to any Federal office which does not con- 
tain the name of the person responsible for 
its publication or distribution; 

H.R. 2994. An act to extend Reissued Let- 
ters Patent No. 19,023; 

H. R. 4709. An act to authorize increases in 
wages for certain employees of the Alaska 
Railroad for services rendered from May 1, 
1943, to September 30, 1943, inclusive; 

H. R. 4782. An act to authorize the sale of 
certain lands of the Tulalip Tribe of Indians, 
State of Washington; 

H. R. 5002. An act granting the consent of 
Congress to the State of Tennessee Depart- 
ment of Highways and Public Works to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a free highway 
bridge across the Clinch River at the point 
where such river is crossed by United States 
Highway No. 25E; 

H. R. 5409. An act for the exchange of lands 
ore to the Pike National Forest in Colo- 
rado; 

H. R. 5571. An act to omit or defer the re- 
quired 5-year valuation of the civil-service 
retirement and disability fund for the dura- 
tion of the present war and for 1 year there- , 
after; 

H. R. 1963. An act for the relief of G. H. 
Garner; 

H. R. 2005. An act for the relief of Christine 
Mangrum, Luster Mangrum, and Nathan 
Mangrum; 

H. R. 2150. An act for the relief of Diemer 
Adison Coulter and Frances Andrews Coulter; 

H. R. 2827. An act for the relief of the es- 
tate of Ida M. Rutherford; 

H. R. 3218. An act for the relief of Enid M. 
Albertson; 

H. R.3285. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Rose Poisson; 

H. R. 3400. An act for the relief of LaVerne 
Whipple; 

H. R. 3414. An act for the relief of Edward 
C. Robbins; 

H. R. 9590. An act for the relief of the city 
and county of San Francisco; 

H. R. 3645. An act for the relief of Mary 
Agnes Lichtefeld Droppelman and Fred J. 
Lichtefeld and Josephine Lichtefeld; 

H. R. 3709. An act for the relief of Harley E, 
Carter; j 

H. R. 3995. An act for the relief of Walter 
Lundmark; 

H. R. 4105. An act for the relief of Ira 
Cannon; 

H. R. 4200. An act for the relief of William 
Weber; 

H. R. 4212. An act for the relief of Robert 
Rowe and Mary Rowe; 

H. R. 4213. An act for the relief of Karl 
Lungstras; 

H. R. 4309. An act for the relief of Rosa 
Lee Foreman; 

H. R. 4322. An act for the relief of the 
estate of Floyd M. Adair, deceased; 

H. R. 4333. An act for the relief of Bertha 
LeFrancq: 

H. R. 4363. An act for the relief of Ollie 
Brashear Hearldson; 

H. R. 4367. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Julia Toler; 

H. R. 4442. An act for the relief of Albert 
B. Weaver; 

H. R. 4451. An act for the relief of John 
McLaughlin, Sr., and John McLaughlin, Jr.; 

H. R. 4481. An act for the relief of William 
H. Crompton; 
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H. R. 4525.. An act for the relief of M. Grace 
Murphy, administratrix of the estate of John 
H. Murphy. 

H. R. 4542. An act for the relief of Harold 
Miller; 

H. R. 4549. An act for the relief of Sandy C. 
Brown; 

H. R.4786. An act for the ‘relief of the 
estate of Kimball Lee Beckner; 

H. R. 4815. An act for the relief of the 
Board of County Commissioners of Volusia 
County, Fla.; 

H.R.976. An act for the relief of Mr, and 
Mrs. Sebastian Eger; 

H. R. 3250. An act to confer jurisdiction 
upon the United States District Court of 
Maine; 

H. R. 4593. An act for the relief of Thomas 
R. Clark; 

H. R. 4674. An act for the relief of the es- 
tate of Everette Maxwell; the estate of Red- 
man P. Maddux; and the legal guardian of 
Elmer Massa, a minor; 

H. R. 4736. An act for the relief of Dr. H. L. 
Klotz; 

H. R.4875. An act for the relief of the es- 
tate of Emma B. Fleet, deceased; 

H. R. 4911. An act to amend the Federal 
Crop Insurance Act; 

H. R. 4921. An act for the relief of Dr. J. 
Sims Norman; 

H. R. 4962. An act for the relief of Jessie 
Springsteen and John Springsteen; 

H. R. 5034. An act for the relief of the es- 
tate of Francis 4..Collins; 

H. R. 5048. An act for the relief of the es- 
tate of Cecile H. Burgett, deceased; 

H. R. 5060. An act for the relief of Clyde H. 
Palmer; estate of Lola Palmer; legal guardian 
of Margie Joan Palmer, a minor; 

H. R. 5062. An act to authorize certain 
transactions by disbursing officers of the 
United States, anc’ for other purposes; 

H. R. 5154. An act relating to dual employ- 
ment in the Postal Service, and for other 


purposes; 

H. R. 5167. An act to confer jurisdiction 
upon the United States District Court for 
the Eastern District of South Carolina to heer, 
determine, and render judgment upon the 
claim of the board of trustees of the Saun- 
ders Memorial Hospital; 

H. R. 5219. Al. act to provide for the grant- 
ing of rights-of-way for pipe lines for petrole- 
um and petroleum products and for telephone 
and/or telegraph lines through and across 
lands of the United States within the area 
of Indian Rock Dam and Reservoir, located 
in York County, Pa.; 

H. R. 5248. An act to amend an act entitled 
“An act to extend the time for examination 
of monthly accounts covering expenditures 
by disbursing officers of the United States 
Marine Corps,” approved December 26, 1941, 
so as to extend the time for examination of 
monthly accounts of disbursing officers and 
special disbursing agents of the Navy and 
Coast Guard; and 

H. R. 5518. An act to amend section 119 of 
the Judicial Code. 
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On December 23, 1944: 

H. R. 3302. An act for the relief of Eleanor 
Parkinson; 

H. R. 3614. An act for the relief of * 
Queen City Brewing Co.; and 

H. R. 4345. An act for the relief of the 8 
guardian of Luther Marcus Smith, a minor. 

On December 28, 1944: 

H. R. 2825. An act for the relief of Sigfried 
Olsen, doing business as Sigfried Olsen 
Shipping Co. 

On December 29, 1944: 

H. R. 2241. An act to abolish the Jackson 
Hole Nationa) Monument as created by 
Presidential Proclamation No. 2578, dated 
March 15, 1943. 


MEMORANDUM OF DISAPPROVAL 


I have before me the bill (H. R. 2825) 
for the relief of Sigfried Olsen, doing 
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business as Sigfried Olsen Shipping 
Co. 

The bill directs the Secretary of the 
Treasury to pay Sigfried Olsen, doing 
business as Sigfried Olsen Shipping Co., 
the sum of $37,710.12 as just compensa- 
tion for actual cash losses incurred by 
him in the operation of two vessels to 
South America and return in 1941, in ac- 
cordance with the “specific directions” 
of the Maritime Commission, 

The Maritime Commission and the 
War Shipping Administration in their 
report on the bill to the Committees on 
Claims of the House and Senate, ex- 
pressed their view that there is no legal 
basis for the claim. There is no indica- 
tion in the history of the enrolled 
enactment that the Congress allowed 
the claim on a legal basis. It appears 
that the Claimant was not legally bound 
to make the voyages as to which the al- 
leged losses were sustained. 

In view of the lack of legal basis for 
the claim, it is believed that approval of 
the measure would create a precedent 
for the assertion of similar claims. Such 
claims should be considered under some 
generally applicable system or measure. 

It appears that Mr. Olsen realized a 
net profit on other voyages made by the 
ships in question during the period un- 
der the provisions of the Ship Warrants 
Act. It appears that this should have 
been taken into account in measuring 
the extent of the equitable relief to be 
accorded. 

In view of the lack of legal basis for 
the relief measure, and a failure to give 
due weight to all pertinent factors on an 
equity basis, I am withholding my ap- 
proval of the bill. 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT: 

THE WHITE House, December 28, 1944. 


MEMORANDUM OF DISAPPROVAL 


I am withholding my approval from 
the bill (H. R. 3302) to provide for the 
payment of the sum of $4,637.50 to Elea- 
nor Parkinson, of Mount Carmel, Ill., as 
compensation for damages caused to her 
property by the overflow of the Wabash 
River. 

It appears that Miss Parkinson is the 
owner of certain real property located on 
the right bank of the Wabash River near 
St. Francisville, Il. A levee known as 
the Brevoort levee is located on the left 
bank of the river, opposite Miss Parkin- 
son’s property. The levee was com- 
pleted in 1916 by local interests and has 
been owned, operated, and maintained 
by a levee committee, elected pursuant 
to State law, to represent landowners. 

Under authority of the Federal Flood 
Control Act, approved June 22, 1936, the 
United States restricted the Brevoort 
levee system to a height approximately 
1 foot above its previous elevation. 
The War Department was furnished with 
appropriate assurances required by the 
Flood Control Act that the local com- 
mittee would hold and save the United 
States free from damages due to the con- 
struction works. It is claimed that dur- 
ing a flood which occurred on the Wa- 
bash River in 1943, sand was deposited 
on Miss Parkinson’s land. Apparently 
it is further claimed that the effects of 
the flood were accentuated by the raising 
of the height of the dam. 
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It is a well-established principle of law 
that the United States has plenary power 
to legislate for the benefit of navigation 
and to construct such works as are ap- 
propriate to that end without liability for 
remote or consequential damages. To 
provide for the payment of damages suf- 
fered in this instance would result in a 
preferential treatment of one property 
owner and accord a right to the claimant 
not extended to others in similar situa- 
tions. There seems to be no reason for 
making an exception in this instance to 
the general rule. 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 

THE WHITE House, December 23, 1944. 


MEMORANDUM OF DISAPPROVAL 


I am withholding my approval of a bill 
(H. R. 3614) for the relief of the Queen 
City Brewing Co.,Cumberland,Md. The 
bill would authorize and direct the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to pay to the 
Queen City Brewing Co. the sum of $3,- 
(62.25 on account of the tax paid by it on 
510.375 barrels of fermented malt liquor 
which were returned to the brewery from 
the company’s bottling house because of 
its eee condition resulting from a 
flood. 

The records of the Internal Revenue 
Bureau show that a claim filed by the 
Queen City Brewing Co. for refund of the 
said tax was rejected for the reason that 
it was not filed within the time pre- 
scribed by the relief statute. The stat- 
ute, section 3154, Internal Revenue Code, 
requires that such claims be filed within 
90 days after the return of the fermented 
malt liquor to the brewery, whereas 140 
days elapsed before the claim in this case 
was filed. The report of your Commit- 
tee on Claims includes a copy of an ap- 
plication executed by the secretary of the 
company on October 21, 1942, for the re- 
turn of the damaged beer to the bottling 
house. This application states that it is 
made in accordance with the provisions 
of section 3154 of the Internal Revenue 
Code, and article XXVI of Regulations 
18. The requirement that a claim for 
refund on Form 843 must be filed with 
the Collector within 90 days after the 
return of the beer to the brewery is set 
forth in these same sections of the law 
and regulations referred to by the tax- 
payer in its application. 

The claim was rejected under the pro- 
visions of a statute having general ap- 
plication to all claims under the same 
circumstances. Its approval would have 
a discriminatory effect, providing as it 
does for the relief of one taxpayer under 
circumstances in which relief would be 
denied all others similarly situated. No 
facts appear in connection with this case 
which warrant a departure from the gen- 
eral policy of the law expressed in the 
applicable limitation period. 

In view of the foregoing, I am with- 
holding my approval of the bill. 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 

Tue WHITE House, December 23, 1944. 


MEMORANDUM OF DISAPPROVAL 


I am withholding my approval from 
the bill (H. R. 4345) for the relief of the 
legal guardian of Luther Marcus Smith, 
a minor. 
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The measure proposes to provide for 
the payment of the sum of $5,000 to 
Luther Marcus Smith, in full settlement 
of all claims against the United States 
for personal injuries sustained in an ac- 
cident at the Bristol Industrial School, at 
Bristol, Tenn.-Va. 

It appears that Luther Marcus Smith 
entered the Bristol Industrial School at 
Bristol, Tenn.-Va., in October 1943, for 
the purpose of preparing himself for em- 
ployment in a navy yard. On October 
25, he and two other students were ex- 
amining an airplane, which was on dis- 
play in the school building. They at- 
tempted to start the motor. Smith ap- 
parently was struck by a propeller blade 
and seriously injured. 

It further appears that the Bristol In- 
dustrial School was maintained and op- 
erated by the city of Bristol. The school 
was financed in part by funds derived 
ultimately from the Federal Government, 
in the following manner: The act of 
July 2, 1949. authorized the President 
through the appropriate agency of the 
Government, to provide for the procure- 
ment and training of civilian personnel 
necessary in connection with the protec- 
tion of critical and essential items of 
equipment and materia! and the use and 
operation thereof. An appropriation 
was made available for payments to 
States or other public agencies operating 
public educational facilities for the fur- 
therance of the education and training 
of defense workers, the United States 
Commissioner o° Education being au- 
thorized to certify to the Secretary of 
the Treasury the name of the agency 
or school to which payment was to be 
made and the amount to be paid (the 
Labor-Federal Security Appropriation 
Act of 1944). 

It further appears that a payment of 
Federal funds was made to the Bristol 
Industrial School out of the foregoing 
appropriation, through the Virginia 
State Board of Education. The school, 
however, was not operated under the 
control or supervision of the Federal 
Government. 

While Mr. Smith is entitled to pro- 
found sympathy for the lamentable in- 
juries which he has sustained, assump- 
tion of liability on the part of the United 
States does not appear to be warranted, 
since the school was a purely local in- 
stitution, subject to no supervision or 
control by the Federal Government. The 
accident was not caused by any negli- 
gence on the part of any officer or em- 
ployee of the United States. In fact, 
there does not seem to have been any 
connection between the accident and 
any action of any Federal Government 
officer or employee. No liability should 
in fairness and justice devolve on the 
United States for accidents occurring at 
the school, merely on the ground that 
the institution was assisted by Federal 
funds. A 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 

THE WEITE House, December 23, 1944. 


MEMORANDUM OF DISAPPROVAL 


I have withheld my approval from H. 
R. 2241, “To abolish the Jackson Hole 
National Monument as created by Presi- 
dential Proclamation No. 2578, dated 
March 15, 1943.” 
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The effect of this bill would be to de- 
prive the people of the United States of 
the benefits of an area of national sig- 
nificance from the standpoint of nat- 
uralistic, historic, scientific, and recrea- 
tional values. The Jackson Hole Na- 
tional Monument as established by Proc- 
lamation No. 2578 constitutes an out- 
standing example of a valley formed by 
block-faulting and glacial action, and 
has as significant a story to tell of these 
great forces of nature as has the Grand 
Canyon to reveal of erosive processes. It 
also constitutes a breeding and feeding 
ground for rare types of birds and animal 
life. For many years it was a celebrated 
rendevous of trappers and Indians; very 
few areas of the West preserve as many 
frontier associations. In addition, it 
provides the necessary foreground for the 
great mountain peaks in the adjoining 
Grand Teton National Park, and in its 
scenic and geologic characteristics forms 
an integral part of the whole «Grand 
Teton region. 

In issuing the proclamation creating 
the Jackson Hole National Monument, I 
followed precedents repeatedly estab- 
lished by my predecessors, beginning with 
President Theodore Roosevelt, in éxercis- 
ing the authority conferred by section 2 
of the Antiquities Act approved by the 
Congress on June 8, 1906 (34 Stat. 225). 
Eighty-two national monuments have 
been established by Presidents of the 
United States of both political parties. 
Seven of these monuments are larger 
than the Jackson Hole National Monu- 
ment. There are few official acts of the 
President of the United States, in the 
field of conservation or in any other 
phase of Government,soamply supported 
by precedent, as is the proclamation es- 
tablishing Jackson Hole National Monu- 
ment. In the light of the legislative his- 
tory of the Antiquities Act of June 8, 
1906, and the interpretation placed there- 
on by the Supreme Court of the United 
States in Cameron v. United States (252 
U. S. 450), I am convinced that Jackson 
Hole is an “object of historic or scientific 
interest” within the meaning of that act. 
Therefore, I cannot assent to the posi- 
tion taken by the proponents of H. R. 
2241 that the monument reserve should 
be annulled on the ground that there was 
no authority for its creation. 

The proclamation establishing the 
Jackson Hole National Monument re- 
served only the Federal lands within ap- 
propriately designated boundaries, and 
was issued subject to all valid existing 
rights. - As in the case of many other 
Federal reservations, certain private and 
State lands are also within the bound- 
aries designated in the proclamation. 
These lands, which comprise a small frac- 
tion of the total acreage, are not affected 
in any way by the proclamation. They 
are still in private and State ownership 
and the rights of the owners are the same 
as they were before the proclamation was 
issued. No lands have been or can be 
confiscated; no citizens have been or can 
be dispossessed. Moreover, private prop- 
erty and incomes within the monument 
boundaries remain subject to taxation by 
the State and county to the same extent 
as they were before the monument was 
established, 
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Soon after Jackson Hole National 
Monument was created, the Secretary of 
the Interior issued a policy statement 
setting forth definite principles to gov- 
ern the administration of the Federal 
lands within the monument, This state- 
ment provides for the continuance of all 
permits issued by the Forest Service or 
other Federal agencies for the use of 
lands now within the national monument 
during the lifetime of the present hold- 
ers and the members of their immediate 
families. In this statement the Secretary 
recognized existing grazing privileges on 
monument lands and existing stock 
driveway privileges, and declared that 
cattlemen desiring in the spring and fall 
to drive their cattle across monument 
lands, between their respective ranches 
and the summer ranges, would be per- 
mitted to do so as a matter of settled 
administrative policy. 

I recognize the seriousness of the tax 
problem that might be produced in Teton 
County, Wyo., were those lands within 
the monument boundaries which have 
been acquired by private interests, for 
ultimate incorporation in the monu- 
ment, to be removed from the tax rolls 
at a time when fully equivalent revenues 
have not as yet accrued to the county 
through the development of the tourist 
attractions of the region. I would be 
sympathetic to the enactment of legis- 
lation whereby revenues derived by. the 
Federal Government from the national 
park and monument system could be 
used to offset, on an equitable basis, any 
loss of taxes due to the Federal acquisi- 
tion, by donation or purchase, of private 
lands within the monument. I would 
also be sympathetic to the enactment of 
legislation that would incorporate into 
law the administrative policies with re- 
spect to the private utilization of Fed- 
eral lands within the monument to which 
I have already referred. Among other 
things, such legislation might provide as- 
surance for private landholders within 
the monument who now have grazing 
privileges on Federal lands that these 
privileges will be continued to them, and 
to their heirs and assigns, so long as the 
lands to which these privileges are ap- 
purtenant remain in private ownership. 

In the establishment of the Jackson 
Hole National Monument consideration 
was given to the interests of the people of 
the United States as a whole in order 
that the area might be preserved and 
made available to our citizens for the 
realization of its highest values, includ- 
ing its scenery, its scientific interest, its 
wildlife, and its history. I believe that 
whatever reasonable objections may exist 
to the continuanée of the monument can 
be overcome without depriving this area 
of the protection to which it is justly en- 
titled under the Antiquities Act of June 
8, 1906, and under the other laws relating 
to national monuments. Therefore, it 
would seem to me that the proper remedy 
in this situation is not the undoing of 
what has been done, but the making of 
such adjustments as may be appropri- 
ate to meet the local conditions. 

For these reasons I feel that it is my 
vy to withhold approval from H. R. 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 
THE WHITE House, December 29, 1944. 


